Small Business Wants To Know When 
the Federal Trade Commission Will 
Enforce the Antitrust Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the Federal Trade Commission 
recently ordered three oil companies to 
Stop coercing their dealers to handle 
Certain brands of tires, batteries and 
other automobile accessories. 

Testimony presented to the FTC 
Showed that the major oil companies 
involved in the action used very vigorous 
Methods in forcing their dealers, or serv- 
ice station operators leasing their sta- 

ns, to handle only items approved by 
the major oil firms. 

Although the oil companies were 
Aae red to stop coereing the service sta- 

on operators, the FTC found nothing 
Wrong with the conduct of the major 
Tubber companies in giving special dis- 
Counts and paying special commissions 
ranging from 7 percent to 10 percent. 
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ness" sponsored by the National Federation 
of Independent Business, and appearing in 
weekly newspapers throughout the Nation 
would all furnish to your colleagues basic 
facts in this major economic problem. 

I know that your action in this will be 
welcome information and will be noted by 
independent factors in your congressional 
district, a goodly number of whom the 
writer is personally acquainted with due to 
his experience in that industry for half a 
century. 

The truth of the matter is, by the Federal 
Trade Commission's own report furnished 
to the Temporary National Econo Com- 
mittee, that report led us to believe that this 
arrangement between big oil and big rubber 
was outlawed as a violation of Federal 
statute, Our hopes and expectations were 
dashed when we noted the examiner's re- 
port of November 18, 1959 approving the 
override commission paid by big rubber 
companies to major oil companies on the 
indirect sale of tires, batteries and accessor- 
les. 

Thanking you for your continued coopera- 
tion in help to small business, and with 
high regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President. 


WASHINGTON AND SMALL Business 
(By C. Wilson Harder) 


Probably one of the weirdest decisions 
in its history was handed by Federal Trade 
Commission in case against Shell, Texaco 
and Atlantic Refining Co. and Goodyear, 
Goodrich, and Firestone, 

The three oil companies were ordered to 
stop coercing their dealers to handle only 
certain brands of tires, batteries and other 
accessories, 

The testimony was quite strong that these 
major oll companies used very vigorous 
methods in forcing their dealers, or service 
station operators leasing their stations, to 
handle only items approved by the major 
oll rms. 

In addition, the testimony further devel- 
oped that in a typical year of 1955, the major 
oll companies were paid commissions rang- 
ing from 7 to 10 percent. For example Shell 
received $3.4 million from two tire firms, 
Texaco 64.8 million. 

Now comes the strange part of the FTC 
findings. Although the oll companies were 
ordered to stop coercing the service station 
operators, the FTC could find nothing wrong 
with the conduct of the major rubber com- 
panies in giving these special discounts to 
the oll firms, 

The FTC position was that the major oll 
firms earned these commissions by perform- 


‘ing certain services. These great services 


were such things as recommending to the 
service station operator that he handle tires 
and other accessory items as a means of get- 
ting more reyenue into the station. Another 
great and valuable promotion aid was ex- 
tended by the major oil companies in sug- 
gesting to station operators methods of 
displaying these items. 

Another service performed was that of the 
oll company salesmen calling on the service 
stations with the fayored rubber company 
salesmen, 

Other testimony developed that the oll 
company salesmen often told the service 


station operators what tires and accessories 

they could handle, or else. 7 
But for these promotional“ services, FTO 

found oil companies earned millions paid 

them by big rubber. 

This decision is bound to cause some bitter 
debate in Congress when it convenes shortly. 

It will perhaps be called FTC's great Polly- 
ana decision, 

After all, if the major oil companies are 
to continue to receive these huge commis- 
sions from the rubber companies, they will 
have to continue to send out their sales- 
men, to talk to station operators on behalf 
of the rubber firms paying commissions to 
the company. 

Thus, the anticoercion phase of the order 
is most likely to fall by the wayside. 

For who, but FTC, can be so naive to 
believe an oil company salesman, charged 
with getting certain tires and batteries into 
service stations handling his oil and gas, will 
confine his activities to gentle persuasive 
argument—especially when he has a quota 
to meet? 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE J. BURGER, VICE PRES- 
IDENT, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF INDE- 
PENDENT BUSINESS, WASHINGTON D.C., 
BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE No. 5, SELECT Com- 

- MITTEE ON SMALL Business, House or 


REPRESENTATIVES 
DECEMBER 9, 1959. 


Subject: Petroleum, relating to marketing 
of TBA items. 

Mr. CHamemMan: I am more than pleased 
to have the opportunity to appear before 
your committee which, after all, follows up 
your committee's splendid action in the 
hearings on distribution problems in the 
petroleum filling station field as it relates 
to the sale of tires, batteries, and acces- 
sories. 


I am referring to the splendid action of 
your committee of March 28, 1955, that con- 
tinued on in the closing days of March, 
April, May, and June 1955. I had the privi- 
lege to give testimony on April 28, 1955, and 
our interest continues up to this time on this 
major problem. 

Since my last appearance before your com- 
mittee—as a matter of record—I am more 
than pleased to advise the committee that 
our membership, comprised exclusively of 
independent business and professional men 
nationwide has shown a considerable, 
healthy increase in its total membership, 
and the record may disclose that the mem- 
bership now totals approximately 150,000. 

On direct nationwide mandate of our 
members we are committed to take every 
action possible (1) for a vigorous enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws, and (2) where 
the laws are weak, to bring about the 
necessary’ amendments. 

We decm the problem before your com- 
mittee, in the way the TBA items are being 
handled is a clear violation of the law and 
for that reason, and that reason alone we 
are urging a complete, drastic investiga- 
tion of the overall problem. > 

This problem that is before your com- 
mittee has been before congressional com- 
mittees and the antitrust agencies, to my 
knowledge as an independent member of 
the rubber tire industry, for the last 19 
years, 

In this, it is interesting to note that on 
page 563 of the hearings of April 28, 1955, Mr. 
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Sheehy, of the Federal Trade Commission, 
advised the committee: 

“The United States case came up prior 
to World War II, and that arose out of com- 
plaints recelved at that time, and they have 
been coming along more or less since then. 
During the war period, naturally, the situa- 
tion was completely changed, and then fol- 
lowing the war they continued to come 
along until the Commission set this whole 
thing down for investigation.” 

Well do I recalf, Mr. Chairman, that in 
my private capacity (1941) I personally filed 
a brief on this subject matter, including 
others, with the Federal Trade Commission, 
alleging violation of the antitrust laws. 

Furthermore, in the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee this subject matter was 
amply exposed due to a nationwide inves- 
tigation that committee made of the prob- 
lem (1942). 

It is interesting to note, from the same 
testimony given by Mr. Sheehy on April 
26, 1955, on page 554 of the printed hear- 
ings, he said: 

“For example, approximately 90 percent of 
the leased stations of one oil company pur- 
chased sponsored TBA products. The degree 
of exclusivity varies with the product. It is 
highest on the tire lines (perhaps from 75 
to 90 percent), substantially lower on the 
battery lines (perhaps from 45 to 50 percent) 
and almost negligible on the accessory line 
(perhaps as low as 3 percent) * 

I particularly call to your attention in the 
quoted statement where he said: “It is high- 
est in the tire lines (perhaps 75 to 90 per- 
cent), substantially lower on the battery 
nes.” This is very important to keep in 
mind when one reviews the release of the 
Federal Trade Commission, Examiner's Re- 

of November 18, 1959, as it relates to 
the relationship between the Texas Co., At- 
lantic Refining, Shell Ou, Goodrich, Good- 
year, and Firestone Tire & Rubber Cos. 

Again from the statement of Mr, Sheehy 
appearing on page 552 and 553 of the printed 
hearings where he said: 

“An oll company, having the commission 
arrangement with a tire company, keeps the 
tire company informed as to the identity of 
ita leased and contract stations so that they 
may be approached as potential customers 
of the tire company for TBA products. 
Thereafter, the filling station, when ap- 
proved by the tire company, is contacted by 
salesmen of the tire company and the oll 
company. If the station decides to buy the 
tire company’s TBA products, it is assigned 
a supply point where it must purchase them. 
The supply point may be a tire company 
store, district office, wholesaler, or an oll 
company dealer opearting as a tire company 
wholesaler. The designated supply point ac- 
cepts orders secured by its salesmen or those 
of the tire or oil companies, delivers the 
goods, and bills and collects from the filling 
station. Periodically the tire company re- 
ports to the oil company, setting forth the 
names of the filling stations and their net 
purchases of TBA products from the tire 
company as reported by its various supply 
points. The total sales as shown by these 
reports are the basis for computing the com- 
mission paid the oil company. 

“In addition to identifying filling stations 
as potential TBA customers, the oll comps- 
nies are paid the override commission for 
encouraging the filling station operators to 
continue handling the sponsored TBA prod- 
ucts, soliciting orders therefor, and engaging 
in various other activities to promote the 
sponsored lines.” 

It is very interesting to note this opera- 
tion as to the permission mutually agreeable 
to both parties as It applies to that impor- 
tant segment, tires and tubes. It must be 
understood for the record, that from my 
knowledge of the petroleum industry, and 
it is to their credit, they don't handle any- 
thing unless it is profitable to the petrol 
companies, - 
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We believe, and the witness should know 
from a half a century as an independent 
member of the rubber tire industry, that the 
same relationship will continue, the coercion 
will continue one way or another, until the 
law is vigorously enforced, 

It is to be noted in the examiner's re- 
port of November 18, 1959, that it in sub- 
stance, exonerates these three rubber com- 
panies from the granting of override com- 
missions where we in independent business 
have been under the impression or delusion 
that this has been a violation of Federal 
statute, and further, my opinion is more or 
less confirmed by the expressions time and 
time again of other factors in the rubber 
tire industry. In fact they wondered: 
“When will the laws be enforced"? and why 
should they sit on the sidelines and refuse 
to make similar contracts? 

When the November 18, 1959, examiner's 
report came down exonerating the three 
major “rubber companies on the override 
commission subject, it is important to note 
that the vice president of the Texaco Co. 
stated: 

“There is no violation of the FTC Act, in 
our recommending that dealers purchase 
tires, batteries, and accessories from com- 
panies whose brands are nationally known 
and have widespread distribution and good 
customer acceptance,” 

It is self-evident that what was at stake 
with these major petroleum companies was 
more than merely urging the dealer to han- 
dle nationally known brands of TBA items, 

Independent business of all descriptions 
in the automotive servicing feld has a tre- 
mendous stake in vigorous enforcement of 
the antitrust laws, particularly as it applies 
to their industry. I say this because of the 
power exercised by these major petroleum 
companies to control and dictate to the 
independent filling station operator as to 
the overall policies. 

There was recently reported by Look maga- 
zine the results from the 23d annual national 
automobile and tire survey, which dis- 
closed service stations sold 33.4 percent of 
all new tires and 29.5 percent of all retreads 
bought in the last 12 months. 

Mr. Chairman, our principal interest in the 
overall proposition before your committee is 
that 300,000 or more independents in the 
automotive servicing field, which includes 
the smaller producers, will under our free 
enterprise system have the privilege to oper- 
ate in fair competition with all other sup- 
pliers to that industry. 

It is interesting to note that on this over- 
ride commission—which is the gravy train 
for the petroleum companies, that a similar 
arrangement is now being instituted by the 
Philips Petroleum entering into the tire re- 
capping field, the arrangements to be han- 
dled, I believe, by two or three major rubber 
companies and one of the smaller rubber 
manufacturers. 

Upon getting notice of this action we im- 
mediately contacted the antitrust agencies, 
and we particularly call to your attention 
the letter we received under date of October 
29, 1959, from Mr. Frank C. Hale, the PTC's 
chief project attorney, in his answer as to 
the opposition, and you will particularly 
note in the quoted statement of the unfair 
method of competition on the override com- 
mission: 

“Under the arrangement, oll companies 
are paid a commission by rubber companies 
on sales of [TBA], made direct to retail denl- 
ers handling the gasoline of the oll com- 
panies. The complaints which have been 
issued by the Commission allege that such 
[arrangments] constitute an unfair meth- 
od of competition in violation of section 5 
of the FTC Act in that [independents] are 
foreclosed from a substantial share of the 
market by virture of [oil company coercion] 
urging thelr dealers to handle the products 
of the particular rubber company with which 
override agreements have been made.” 
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Without being unduly critical of the action 
of the FTC, it is necessary to quote the 
opinion that was expressed by the FTC, that 
appeared in the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee Report of 1943, where the committee 
reported the FTC’s statement as given to the 
Temporary National Economic Committee: 
They told that Committee: 

“The Federal Trade Commission in report 
prepared by the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee, stated that ‘Investigation 
and complaints brought by the Federal Trade 
Commission have gone a long way toward 
eliminating the practice of tire companies 
granting an override commission to the oil 
companies for permission to sell their sta- 
tion tires and tubes.“ 

So in view of this, your committee is to be 
complimented at this time for further check- 
ing into the situation, and our plea to you 
and your committee is that unless this ar- 
rangement that is now existing between 
major oll and major rubber companies as it 
relates to the override commission is cor- 
rected it will result in: (1) Major petroleum 
industry dominating and controlling the 
rubber tire industry, and (2), placing the 
exclusive sale of this important commodity, 
tires, tubes, batteries, in the hands of giant 
rubber producers and giant petroleum com- 
panies, and the final result will be a definite 
captive group in the independent servicing 
fleld, and reducing the smaller producers in 
the respective lines to next to nothing. 

Before closing, Mr. Chairman, it is inter- 
esting to note—very interesting—that a day 
prior to the opening of your hearings the 
TBA group, made up of the petroleum inter- 
ests, and probably well attended by the big 
rubber industry, will hold its annual meeting 
December 7 and 8, at the Chase Park Plaza 
Hotel in St. Louis. This is very significant, 
oo 

on. 

Let me repeat that If the present statute 
is weak on this point, and protects monopoly 
in one form or another, than it will be in 
order for Congress to Immediately enact cor- 
rective legislation to protect the free enter- 
prise system, 


President's Conference on Occupational 
Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today the 
President’s Conference on Occupational 
Safety begins its meetings to promote 
greater occupational safety in this coun- 
try. 

The objectives of the conference in- 
clude reassessment of safcty practices 
and review of equipment, work practices 
and training methods to build safety 
1 5 firmly into the pattern of American 
work. 

Despite efforts to promote greater Job 
safety, the 1958 toll was 1,820,000 occupa“ 
tional accident victims, of whom 13,300 
were killed, and another 76,700 suffered 
some degree of permanent disability. 

We recognize that, today, work pat- 
terns are being revolutionized by tech- 
nological advances. To meet the chal- 
lenge of promoting safety in a changing 
world, more than 40 leaders of labor 
business, science, education and govern” 
ment, will take part in panel discussi 
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during the 3-day conference on nine 
Phases of the safety challenge, ranging 
from safety education to the establish- 
ment of improved safety standards. 

During the conference, delegates will 
Seek to find new ways and means for safe- 
guarding the American worker in a rap- 
idly changing environment. 

Attending on a voluntary basis, the 
delegates are to be highly commended 
for their constructive efforts to lessen vo- 
Cational hazards for the American 
worker, 

Recognizing the significance of this 
Conference, I request unanimous consent 
to have an available list of delegates— 
which, although regrettably not com- 
Plete, is most impressive—printed in the 
Appendix of the Recond. 

There being no objection, the. list of 
delegates was ordered to be printed in 

e RECORD, as follows: 

i WISCONSIN 
\ L. G. Arnold, Eau Claire. 

Otis G. Berger, manager, Barron County 
Electric Cooperative, Barron. j: 

M. F. Biancardi, manager, Safety Services, 
— Manufacturing Co., Milwau- 


8. J. Boehringer, President Boehringer 
Engineering Products, Inc., Milwaukee. 

Edward M. Brabant, Blackhawk Manufac- 

Co., Milwaukee. 

F. W. Braun, vice president, Accident Pre- 
vention, Employers Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Co, of Wisconsin, Wausau. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Brenner, Milwaukee. 
. L. Cantrell, Miller Brewing Co., U.S.A. 
Di Wüwaukee. 

P. 8. Christiansen, Personnel Director, 
Twin Dise Clutch Co., Racine. 

R. W. Christensen, Safety Supervisor, West 
Bend Aluminum Co., West Bend. 

William E. Breese, associate chairman, de- 

d of commerce, Milwaukee. 
Clark J. Fischer, safety engineer, safety 
. Milwaukee. 

Warren E. Fuhrman, safety director, Mil- 
Waukee Gas Light Co., Milwaukee. 

Tr į Gettelman, Collector of Cus- 
toms, easury Department, Bureau of Cus- 
toms, Milwaukee. 
docs k A. Hausheer, executive vice presl- 

t Wisconsin State Chamber of Com- 
Mrs, Ted Her 
er, dent, Ted Hoyer and 
Co., Tno.. Oy: x presi t ye 


Anne Klotber, RN., supervising 


= Pabst Brewing Co, Milwaukee. 

M mond J. Koltes, Red Arrow Sales Corp., 
Raymond 3 
Beaver A. Langmack, Langmack's. 

Gregg R. Meyers, director of safety and 
Security, Pabst Brewing Co., Milwaukee. 


-M. Nequette, vice president, safety and 

nnel, Central Wisconsin Motor Trans- 

N . Wisconsin Rapids. 
Sou A. Nugent, superintendent of safety, 
ven Pacine Co. Ban Francisco. 

10 E. Nylin. chairman, Department ot 
Agri ture, Wisconsin State College and In- 
ror Technology, Platteville. 
ott essor H. C. Olson, Wisconsin State 
mene Ang Institute of Technology Depart- 

Donita 1 5 5 Platteville. 
- Possell, Nordberg Manufactur- 
iag Co.; Milwaukee. 

Tdoch G. or, saf Allen- 
Bradley Co. ie ety manager, Alien 
ooo Pn H. Rouse, Commissioner, Industrial 

Noir et Mad bon. 
Edu en Leo V. Ryan, Director, Continuing 
ule on. Marquette University, Division of 
Sion Milwaukee, 
ttle, Bal 
agor „ timore Operations Man- 
r, Ansul Chemical Company, Marinette. 
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Peter P. Weldenbruch, President, Damrow 
Brothers, Co., Fond du Lac. 

O. F. Young, Safety Director, Eaton Manu- 
facturing Co., Kenosha, 


Address by G. Mennen Williams 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD a speech delivered by the Honorable 
G. Mennen Williams to the United 
Northwestern Realty Association on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1960: 

Next week is Brotherhood Week. But I 
would like to jump the gun a little and talk 
about brotherhood today. Actually, brother- 
hood is an everyday occupation. We set 
aside a special week only to remind our- 
selves that such a week should not be needed. 

Let me tell you of my ideas on brother- 
hood. Many people often talk as though 
brotherhood were an invention of the U.S. 
Supreme Court. Others discuss brotherhood 
as our least expensive way of buying good 
public relations in a world that is one-third 
nonwhite. But neither of these factors are 
central to my bellef in brotherhood. To me 
brotherhood is a biblical command. If we 
are to be true to our religion, we must live 
brotherhood. 

In the very first chapter of Moses, it is 
said: “God created man in his own image, 
in the Image of God created he him.” 

In Acts we find: “Then Peter opened his 
mouth, and said, of a truth I perceive that 
God ts no respector of persons” (Acts 10: 34). 
St. James said: “If ye fulfill the royal law 
according to the Scripture thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself, ye do well. But if ye 
have respect of persons, ye commit sin” 
(2 James 8}. 

In other words, discrimination is bad, 
evil, sin. 

Realtors, more than any other profession 
north of the Mason-Dixon line, are in a spe- 
cial position to help American fulfill its 
promise of equal opportunity for all. In 
cidentally, Iam going to use the word “real- 
tor“ in a generic sense rather than the term 
of art that it is—it is so convenient. 

When it comes to fulfilling the promise of 
equal opportunity, housing is to the North 
what voting and education are to the South. 

As long ago as 1886, the U.S. Congress 
passed a law which reads: “All citizens of 
the United States shall have the same right 
in every State and territory, as is enjoyed by 
white citizens to inherit, purchase, lease, sell, 


hold and convey real and personal property.“ 


Obviously, the ideal of this old law is still 
far from fact. But the challenge of this 
ideal is more pressing than ever, 

We in the North like to sit in our arm- 
chairs and condemn Little Rock, the closing 
of Southern schools, and the refusal of 
Southern registrars to sign up Negro voters. 
We like to discuss and decry the horrors of 
the South from the security of our own liy- 
ing rooms, which in the majority of cases are 
located in 100 percent white neighborhoods. 

This is sheer hyprocrisy. It is also costly 
hyprocrisy., For as long as we crowd minor- 
ity groups into already overcrowded areas, 
we breed slums, juvenile delinquency, 
health and fire hazards, and a host of sim- 
ilar social blights. The sorry state of the 
slum dweller himself is well summed up in 
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the name of a Mexican-American slum in a 
west coast city. It is called Sal si Puedes 
Get out if you can. 

It seems to me that we have to get out of 
our dual standard of morality, one for the 
North and a different one for the South. 
We have to clean up our own ba and 
our front yard, and the rest of the neighbor- 
hood, too. The promise of a free, open so- 
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ciety cannot be indefinitely postponed. 7 


Therefore there has again been intro-/ 
duced into the Michigan State Legislature a 
measure which will have as its supreme pur- 
pose to do away with all discrimination and 
to include housing just as one of many sub- 
jects. The main feature of the new law will 
be the concillation technique which has 
proven so successful in our fair employment 
practices law. 

When we first introduced the FEP law, it 
was said that it could not be done. For 
7 years, it was bitterly fought. But it 
has been done. And, what is more, with 
passage of the law, resistance seemed to 
vanish and employers gave full cooperation. 
In fact, many employers who previously 
were afraid to hire minority group members 
for fear of losing customers welcomed the 
new law. It gave them a legal framework 
for thelr conscience. 

Today I call upon you for the same co- 
operation and spirit of conciliation which 
has made our FEP law a success. I know 
that cracking the color line in housing is 
much tougher than in employment. Hous- 
ing, after all, is the only commodity left 
which the Negro cannot buy on the open 
market. He can buy oranges, cars, even 
dinner and lodging, but not housing. When 
he goes to purchase a house, as often as not 
he finds the door is slammed in his face. 

Today I appeal to your sense of religion, 
to your sense of humanity, to your sense of 
American destiny. I call upon you for help 
and sympathetic cooperation. You can help 
make a historical contribution to America. 

We cannot keep slamming doors in a man's 
face indefinitely. The practical advantage 
of setting up conciliation now is 
that Michigan can provide for the peaceful 
opening of its doors. The real advantage is 
that no man will have to avold looking his 
neighbor straight in the eye for fear of some- 
thing he has on his conscience. 


Because of the rigid residential segrega- 


tion which now exists, many myths sur- 
round the question of racial integration in 
housing. Chief among these is the myth 
that property values go down in direct 
ratio to the color spectrum—the darker the 
hue of the tenant, the lower the value of 
the property. 

The whole thing is somewhat personal to 
me for a couple of reasons. In Georgetown 
in the city of Washington, I was part of 
the white migration into a Negro area. As 
a matter of fact, we had Negro families 
next to us, and on one side of the house 
we had a Negro church with a marvclous 
choir and our friends enjoyed joining us 
to hear the singing. 

The other renson involves newsman 
George Stark. a well-known Detroiter, who 
is a vestryman at St. Paul's Cathedral. One 
evening he was riding homeward with me 
in this very area. We got to talking and 
he told me a story I have never forgotten. 

He said one night when he got home a 
neighbor and fellow member of the Home- 
owners Improvement Association rushed in. 
terribly agitated and visibly excited. The 
neighbor said, “George, what in the world 
shall we do? A colored family has moved 
in next door to you; what will happen to 
our neighborhood?" George sald he waited 
just half a minute and then said to his 
friond, “Why there ts just one thing we 
can do, and that is to invite them to be- 
come members of our Homeowners Im- 
provement Association.” 
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They did just that, and the new family 
proved to be very careful housekeepers, 
tended their carefully, and were 
the very best of neighbors. They borrowed 
salt and eggs back and forth and George 
said that, when his wife was ill, the neigh- 
bor wife took a genuine personal interest 
that was much appreciated, 

Study after study has been made of this 
problem, Some show property values fall 
because people panic and “sell scared.” 
Others show property values rise because de- 
mand for desegregated housing is over- 
whelming. Others show that, in the long 
run, property values remain the same. 

The Upjohn Institute Research Report on 
Integrated Housing in Kalamazoo came to 
this conclusion: Actually the sales records 
indicate that mixed neighborhoods haye no 
effect on real estate values.” 

Taken together, the studies show one thing 
only—that minority group occupancy, in 
and of itself, will not affect property values 
one way or the other. 

That is why the realtor is so important. 
The realtor can be the condult of myths; or 
he can be the killer of this {alse folklore. 
The unscrupulous realtor can pile up hand- 
some profits by trying to stampede the 
“sell now before it’s too late“ psychology and 
spreading rumors that Mrs. Smith sold yes- 
terday. Mrs. Jones will sell tomorrow. 

Or the realtor can be the conscience of the 
community. He can be the one to correct 
false impressions. He can assuage the oc- 
casional panic-stricken client. He can, in 
other words, make a fair housing law work. 
He can lead us into Christian living, into 
the life of brotherhood blessed by all reli- 
gions. ` 

Many realtors I have spoken to have told 
me that they would like nothing better than 
to sell to Negro families wherever they wish 
to buy, but that this would lose them their 
white clients. That is the great advantage 
of writing a no-discrimination clause into 
Michigan's law. Realtors then would all be 
in the same position, and those of good will, 
the overwhelming majority I am sure, will 
get State backing for their personal princi- 
ples. 

What is more, I think the claims clients 
make are often exaggerated. That people 
do not always do what they say they will do 
js dramatically demonstrated by the sociolo- 
gist who, in 1937, traveled the country with 
a Chinese couple, asked for services at 67 
hotels; auto camps, and tourist homes, and 
was refused at only one, Six months later 
he sent out a mail questionnaire asking if 
“members of the Chinese race“ could be 
accommodated. Over 90 percent said, No.“ 

Thank you for the opportunity of talking 
with you this morning. 


Editorial Support for a Department of 
Urbiculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I have 
been very gratified by the strong support 
manifested all over the country for my 
proposal to establish a Department of 
Urbiculture. This Department would 
draw together under one roof the scat- 
tered programs and agencies in the Fed- 
eral Government which are concerned 
primarily with the problems of our cities. 
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It is my firm conviction that the better 
coordination and cooperation of these 
programs which would be made possible 
by a centralization of operations will pay 
off in more efficient and effective Federal 
assistance to our urban centers. At the 
same time, the establishment of a De- 
partment of Urbiculture need not mean 
that the Federal Government would as- 
ae additional programs of municipal 

elp. 

A recent editorial in the Elmira Tele- 
gram, an outstanding newspaper in my 
State, points up some of the strong 
‘arguments for this addition to our gov- 
ernmental machinery. I am delighted 
to have this editorial support for this 
proposal and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Elmira Telegram, Jan. 31, 1960] 
Nexo von URBICULTURE 

One of these days enough Congressmen 
will notice the solid commonsense in Senator 
KENNETH B. Keattno’s proposed Department 
of Urbiculture to get such a department 
set up. 

Urbiculture is a 84 word having to do with 
the care and feeding of our sickly cities. 
We have a Department of Agriculture be- 
cause most American used to live on farms 
and have their problems there. KEATING says 
that logically we now should have a Depart- 
ment of Urbiculture because most Americans 
long since have moved to the cities and cre- 
ated whopping new problems there. 

We are spending money on uncoordinated 
Federal programs to help cities now. It is 
KEATING's belief that in close cooperation 
with State and local governments, the new 
department could develop national programs 
to combat smog, slums, and traffic snarls, 

It seems obvious that someday this will be 
done. New York State has pioneered by set- 
ting up an office of local government, but 
many urban problems cross State boundaries. 
If the Constitution were being written now, 


it Is a good bet that a Department of Urbi- 
culture would be in it. 


U.S. Citizens Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, a good 
suggestion has come to me from John 
and Jean Edwards, owners and publish- 
ers of the West Side News of Kingston 
in western Pennsylvania, whom I have 
known for a long time. 

I am calling to the attention of my 
colleagues in the Congress, and the peo- 
ple of America, this excellent idea which 
certainly merits serious consideration. 

The suggestion follows: 

West Str News, 
Kingson, Pa., February 25, 1960. 

Dear Jiu: I am writing to you as the re- 
sult of thoughts that have come to me in 
connection with the census that is being 
taken this year. Briefly, my thoughts are 
these; When you are born in United States 
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you are given a birth certificate. When you 
take your first communion or join the church 
or have a Bar Mitzvah, there is mild celebra- 
tion. When you become an Eagle Scout 
there is a ceremony and you get a badge. 
When you are graduated from high school or 
college, you are dressed up in cap and gown, 
speeches are made at you and about you, you 
receive gifts and are presented with a di- 
ploma. If you join a lodge, there is some 
to-do, “welcome to our select little circle,” 
and so forth. However, when a youngster 
becomes a citizen—that is, attains his major- 
ity and becomes an active working citizen, 
through the right to vote—there is no cere- 
mony, no presentation of a certificate, no 
nothing. A parent may take a young per- 
son to the polls to show him how to vote 
for the first time, as my father took me. But 
that's about all there is to it. Now a natural- 
ized citizen must stand before a judge in a 
court room while an oath is administered to 
him, and he is presented with a certificate of 
his citizenship. But not so with us native- 
born citizens. We have sworn no oaths, we 
have received no certificates, we have not had 
1 names inscribed, except on the voting 
1 M 

Now, I believe that U.S. citizenship is de- 
serving of more than that. I believe that 
becoming a U.S. citizen Is vastly more impor- 
tant than any other staus one can attain; 
certainly, is a basic. You have to be a citi- 
zen first. Besides that, U.S. citizenship car- 
ries with it great responsibility and obliga- 
tion. So, when a yongster becomes 21 years 
of age, he should be subject to a ceremony, 
an oath should be administered to him that 
he will strive all His years to be a good citi- 
zen, and he should be presented with a cer- 
tificate of citizenship; then, hls name should 
be inscribed In a Great Book of Citizens in 
Washington. This should be an occasion for 
the youngster to be presented with gifts and 
to be the honored guest at dinner, A great 
fuss and to-do should be made of him, for on 
this day he has attained citizenship in the 
United States, a truly impressive station in 
this world and in his life, 

For one thing, this formal entry into citi- 
zenship would make the youngster more cog- 
nizant of the privileges and obligations of 
citizenship—it should be included in the 
oath that if physically possible he will par- 
ticipate in every election. Also, it could be 
a deterrent to crime. Of course, to some, 
the ceremony and oath would mean nothing: 
but to many it would mean brighter, happicr 
citizenship. Social security records are an 
authentic record of our citizens, but it still 
isn't a record of citizens as such. Many of 
us have sworn allegiance to the Government 
through association with the armed services 
or governmental service, but these were not 
oaths of citizenship necessarily. 

To carry the Idea a litle farther, if we need 
a new holiday, say along about the middle of 
October, there could be a holiday established 
when all the new citizens would be honored. 

Obviously, this is not a matter about which 
the editor of a weekly newspaper can got 
much done. I haven't even mentioned it to 
anyone else. By rights, it is a matter that 
could be handicd only by a legislator, S0, 
must remind you that I was once your con- 
stituent, when we lived in Dormont, 

If there is any merit in the idea, T would 
like to see something happen, becauve the 
way it is now my four children will sort 
glide into citizenship, taking it more or 1085 
for granted, except for what I am able to 
do personally to impress them with the im- 
portance of their obligations ns citizens 
They should be the subjects of celebration, 
they should be required to make an oath, 
their names should be inscribed in the Great 
Book in Washington, and they should receive 
a certificate of citizenship to remind them 
always—particularly at each electio: 
their obligations to be good citizens. 
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I wouldn't want any sort of credit nor rec- 
ognitton in connection with this idea. May- 
be it has been suggested before. But if you 
can do anything about it, you will be aiding 
a former constituent with four future citi- 
zens on his hands, who is in need of help to 
impress them with the fact that U.S. citizen- 
ship Is the honor and privilege of their lives. 

Again, I wish you well, Congressman. And 
Thope to hear from you soon. 

Warmest personal regards, 
Jon and JEAN EDWARDS, 
Owners and Publishers, West Side News. 


Dillon Proposals for Free World 


Economic Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tucsday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a vitally 
portant economic program directed at 
Mobilizing the energies and resources of 
the free world in the current struggle for 
freedom is being developed by most of 
leading industrial nations of the 
World, being dealt with for the United 
States by the Honorable Douglas Dillon, 
Under Secretary of State. His recent ad- 
in Cincinnati brilliantly summed up 
the outlook for the economic integration 
the free world in the sixties. Under 
retary Dillon's remarks foreshadow 
Capability of a breakthrough in our 
efforts at finally developing the free 
World's potential for the development of 
Own economies and the development 
the less developed areas, and a coun- 
-thrust to the Soviet economic offen- 
sive which has been mounted against the 
racies of the West. I ask unani- 
Sen consent that Under Secretary Dil- 
of 8 address be printed in the Appendix 
the Recorp. 
re being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
4 New Era in Frer Won Economic GROWTH 
(Address by the Honorable Douglas Dillon, 
nder Secretary of State, at sixth annual 
Conference on international affairs, spon- 
reas by the Cincinnati Council of World 
10 airs, Cincinnati, Ohio, February 19, 
80) 
me pleased and honored to be here with 
ramina eat as you conclude your thoughtful 
Ratio tion of our country’s role in inter- 
Nal economic affairs. Your panel mod- 
sions have reported well on your discus- 
ship has the United States and its relution- 
newly 3 E an Common Market, the 
nist developing countries, and the Commu- 
backgrounds Offensive. It is against this 
Peet tee N 50 5 wish to discuss the pros- 
enter the Art economic growth as we 


€ outlook for the sixties has been shaped 
a 8 which gathered momentum during 
8 Period and the fifties, by the 
n le recovery of Western Europe and 
deierated dn the ravages of war—by the nc- 
the expansion of our own economy 
of the Substantial growth in economic power 
es Union—and by the mounting 
epena, of hundreds of millions of newly- 
bless nt Peoples on sharing in the mate- 
ssings of the modern worid. 
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These developments have set the stage for 
a whole new era in the sixties. One of its 
predominant features will be the great socio- 
economic revolution which is sweeping the 
newly developing areas of the free world. 
This force represents the legitimate aspira- 
tions of the free world’s underprivileged 
peoples for a better life, These peoples, 
numbering more than a billion, hold in their 
hands the future balance of world power. 
They wish to live in freedom. But to them, 
freedom from want is of overriding import- 
ance, They are learning that they cannot 
enjoy their newly won political freedoms 
without an adequate measure of economic 
progress. They are exerting tremendous 
pressure on their leaders to achieve progress 
through one means or another. 

Herein lies a great challenge for us in the 
sixtics—and a great danger as well. The 
stakes are high—posesibly no less than the 
continued existence of individual liberty on 
this planet. In cooperation with other free 
world industrialized nations, we must assist 
the newly developing countries in their 
struggle to Improve their people's lot in order 
that they can maintain their confidence in 
progress under free institutions. This will 
require both capital and know-how in sub- 
stantial: amounts throughout the sixties. 
The alternative is terrible to contemplate. 
For if these peoples cannot see hope of prog- 
ress in freedom, they will surely collapse in 
chaos and disorder and in their desperation 
they will try the totalitarian route which is 
being offered them day and night by inter- 
national communism. 

The Soviet leaders are fully aware of the 
challenge to our system and to theirs, which 
is posed by the aspirations of the newly 
emerging areas. They have accepted this 
challenge and are proclAiming their confi- 
dence of success in economic competition 
with our system of free institutions. The 
present economic strength of the Soviet 
Union and its continued rapid progress make 
it clear that this is a most serious challenge. 
To meet it, we of the Industrialized free 
world must see to it that our own economies 
continue to grow and strengthen at the same 
time that we provide a helping hand to our 
less privileged friends in the newly devel- 
oping lands. 

The industrialized free world enters the 
sixties in a position of great economic 
strength. Postwar economic recovery is 
complete in Western Europe and Japan. 
Prosperity has reached new, all-time highs 
in the United States and Canada, The in- 
dustrialized countries of the free world have 
the means and the ability to surmount the 
challenge of the sixties. What is needed is 
the will and determination to succeed. The 
prize of success is well worth the effort, 
For, as the newly developing countries grow 
in freedom and as it becomes clearer that 
the way of freedom has been irrevocably 
chosen by the great majority of the peoples 
of the earth, the power of their example 
will prove Irresistible—evon within the ram- 
parts of the Communist empire. This is the 
surest way to a secure and lasting world 


peace, the supreme goal of all mankind. 


Although the prospects for a concerted 
effort to epeed the free world's progress are 
bright, the task Is truly formidable. It is 
one to which we shall have to continue to 
bring lendership in the sixties, just as we 
did in the Inte forties and the fifties. 

Now, let me explain what I mean by lead- 
ership: I most assuredly do not imply su- 
periority or domination. For reasons not of 
our own making, we have a dominant posi- 
tion in the postwar economy of the free 
world, But that clearly abnormal period has 
now passed, with the resurging economic 
strength of our industrialized allles. What 
we scck today, as in the past, is partnership 
with our fellow members of the interdepend- 
ent community of free nations, in which no 
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one nation has a monopoly on human skills, 
energies, or inspiration. Within the frame- 


“work of that partnership, however, there is 


a continuing need for leadership. As the 
most materially favored member of the free 
world community, we must accept this re- 
sponsibility. in meeting the challenge of the 
sixties. 

Let us recall that even before the Second 
World War ended the United States had 
taken a leading role in planning for a more 
effective international economic system than 
the once that had broken down so disas- 
trously in the thirties. The International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
had been agreed upon by 1944. So had the 
International Monctary Fund, And much 
preliminary work had been done along Unes 
which shortly thereafter evolved into the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 

Although wartime planners for economic 
peace had done their work well, they under- 
estimated by a wide margin the magnitude 
of the immediate postwar economic crisis in 
Europe and Asia, which developed with 
frightening speed and intensity in 1946 and 
1947. 

Germany and Japan were occupied and we 
had to find and develop policies that would 
enable the German and Japanese peoples to 
put their productive genius back to work. 
Great Britain and our continental allles 
were also in difficult circumstances. Despite 
its tremendous productive potential, the Eu- 
ropean economy was nearing a catastrophic 
collapse. There seemed to be no prospect 
that ordinary methods could bring about a 
recovery in time to avold chaos. 

Bold action was called for. We responded 
with the Marshall plan, which made a his- 
toric contribution to the restoration of eco- 
nomic health and vigor in Western Europe. 
Our policies in Germany and Japan were re- 
markably effective in helping to reestablish 
an economic base that could support demo- 
cratic institutions, Success came rapidly. 
By the early fifties, nearly all of the indus- 
trialized states of the free world were be- 
ginning to push ahead on their own power. 

As the need for American aid to Western 
Europe tapered off we turned our attention 
increasingly to the less developed countries, 
which now recelve the great bulk of our as- 
sistance.. We took an active role in the tech- 
nical assistant efforts of the United Nations. 
We created a new lending institution of our 
own, the Development Loan Fund, to sup- 
plement the work of our long-established 
Export-Import Bank. We participated ear- 
lier this month in launching the new Inter- 
American Development Bank. And we are 
now taking part, with like-minded countries, 
in establishing another new institution to 
be called the International Development As- 
sociation, which will operate as an affiliate 
of the World Bank, and which is designed to 
make capital available to the less developed 
countries on flexible terms. 

Throughout the period of postwar recon- 
struction, we vigorously put forward our 
firm belief that liberal international trade 
policies are essential to free world economic 
progress. We have endeavored to demon- 
strate that belief in our own trade arrange- 
ments. Despite some setbacks, our overall 
record is one of which we can justly be 
proud, Until fairly recently, however, ours 
has been a rather lonely position. The in- 
dustrial nations, with few exceptions, clung 
to exchange controls and severe quantita- 
tive import restrictions to heheh e 
menger foreign exchange reserves. ny o 
the less-developed countries also maintained 
import restrictions for balance-of-payment 
ressons. In addition, most of them felt that 
a measure of protectionism would foster 
much needed industrial growth. 

We were tolerant of the trade restrictions 
applied by our friends and partners during 
the era of the so-called dollar shortage. 
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But today the situation is very different. 
Most of the industrial nations have built 
their gold and foreign exchange reserves to 
quite satisfactory levels and have made their 
currencies convertible in international trade. 
Their manufacturing industries are now gen- 
erally competitive with ours. Meanwhile, 
their gains in reserves have come largely 
from U.S. stocks, with U.S. balance-of-pay- 
ments deficits running at far larger rates 
than can be long sustained. Throughout 
the past year, therefore, we have been mak- 
ing it clear that we believe recovery has 
proceeded to a point where restrictions on 
trade imposed to meet the financial problems 
of a decade ago can no longer be justified. 

Fortunately, the need to do away with dis- 
criminations against imports from the dollar 
area has been recognized by the other indus- 
trialized nations and in some of the newly 
developing areas as well. Action to elimi- 
nate discriminations recently taken by Aus- 
tralla, New Zedland, the United Kingdom, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, the Netherlands, 
and India, has left only a few remaining 
discriminations against dollar goods in these 
countries. During the last 6 months, steps 
to substantially lessen discriminatory re- 
strictions were also taken by France, Ger- 
many, Japan, Finland, Turkey, Spain, Singa- 
pore, Malaya, Ghana, and British East Africa. 
This progress continued last month, when 
Portugal, Kenya, and the United Kingdom, 
Japan, and Italy, announced that discrimi- 
natory restrictions on many products from 
the dollar area would be eliminated. 

The drive to remove quantitative import 
restrictions on dollar goods has received so 
constructive a response and has developed 
such momentum that we can look forward 
confidently to further advances in the com- 
ing months. We can reasonably hope that 
by the end of the year, discrimination 
against our exports will be almost a thing of 
the past. 

As a result of these moves, potential mar- 
kets for many important American prod- 
ucte—covering a wide range of our industrial, 
consumer, and agricultural output—have 
greatly increased. This is true not only in 
the industrialized countries, but also in the 
newly developing lands, whose present need 
is for capital goods, but whose peoples will 
eventually offer a tremendous market for 
consumer goods. 

But the opening of long-closed markets 
does not in itself guarantee a rise in our ex- 
ports. It does provide the needed oppor- 
tunity—but it is up to private American 
business to capitalize on this opportunity. 
A substantial export surplus has become a 
vital necessity if we are to continue to carry 
our free world responsibilities. We in Gov- 
ernment are determined to do everything in 
our power to help in this export drive. 

Accordingly, the Department of State is 
working with the Department of Commerce 
and other agencies in giving urgent atten- 
tion to this vital matter. We are studying 
means of stimulating a greater interest in 
foreign trade in American business circles 
and of providing better U.S. Government 
facilities, both at home and abroad, to assist 
American firms in seiling their goods and 
services to foreign countries. 

The Department of State has, of course, a 
very strong interest in this program, and we 
are seeking ways of improving the operations 
of our commercial staffs abroad. We also 
intend to make full use of all the members of 
our diplomatic missions and consular offices 
in expanding U.S. exports. We are giving 
greater attention to increased U.S. partici- 
pation in trade fairs. And we are Intensify- 
ing our efforts to promote travel to the 
United States. 

Other problems related to trade have re- 
cently been emerging in connection with the 
European Economic Community, or Common 
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Market, and the European Free Trade As- 
sociation. 

The Common Market will bring together 
the six countries of France, Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg, 
in a full customs union, with free trade in- 
side the market and a common external 
tariff. The community will also develop 
other common financial and administrative 
institutions. The European Free Trade As- 
sociation, on the other hand, provides for 
free trade, without a common external tariff, 
among the seven countries of the United 
Kingdom, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Swit- 
verland, Portugal, and Austria. 

It is our purpose to work with the coun- 
tries of both the Common Market and the 
Free Trade Association to reduce trade dif- 
ficulties between them and with other coun- 
tries, to avoid new discriminations against 
our own exports, and to encourage them to 
reduce tariffs in accordance with the basic 
principles of the GATT, In this way we hope 
also to ease frictions between the members of 
the two groups. 

The problem of world trade goes hand-in- 
hand with the complex and difficult prob- 
lem of stimulating growth in the newly 
developing countries. This task will require 
the combined energies and talents of the 
entire free world for many years to come. 
The United States cannot provide the needed 
capital alone. We do not propose to diminish 
our own role. But Western Europe and 
Japan, because of the great improvement 
in their monetary reserves, are now finan- 
cially capable of mounting a sizable effort 
which could powerfully assist our own, 
thereby greatly adding to the overall 
strength and cohesion of the free world. 

There is also the problem of how the great 
energies of private enterprise—American, 
European, Canadian, and Japanese—can be 
mobilized for the development task. Ways 
must be found to increase the flow of 
private capital and initiative to the devel- 
oping countries if the basic free-world re- 
source we call private enterprise is to make 
its fullest contribution to growth. If we 
are to have the resources to do these things, 


There is still another long-range problem 
which the industrialized free nations will 
have to face with growing urgency in the 
years ahead. It is the acceptance into their 
own markets of raw commodities produced 
by the newly developing nations today, and 
of the manufacturec goods they will produce 
tomorrow. None of these nations will be 
satisfied to remain a one-commodity area 
forever. They all insist on diversifying their 
economies and on raising their standards of 
living by industrialization and by world trade 
in a variety of 

These, then, are the major economic prob- 
lems facing us as we enter the sixties. We 
in Government have asked ourselves three 
questions: 

First, how can we help to redirect the 
emerging trade rivalries within Western 
Europe into constructive channels which 
will reinforce, rather than weaken, world- 
wide trade, and will avoid the risk of serious 
harm to our exports and those of other 
friendly countries? 

Second, how can we help mobilize the 
energies and resources of the other indus- 
trialized free nations to assist the develop- 
ment-hungry areas of the world? 

‘Third, how can we work together to main- 
tain a rapid rate of sustained growth in the 
economies of the industrialized free nations 
themselves? 

In considering these questions, It is read - 
fly apparent that bold action is called for in 
the sixties, just as it was in the forties. 
We have responded with a new approach to 
the task of stimulating free world economic 
growth—an approach designed to meet the 
problems of the future, 
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This approach, which I had the privilege 
of outlining last month in Paris before a 
special meeting of the 20 governments 
which are members or associates of the 
OEEC, has three basic elements: 

First, the linking of North America with 
our friends in Europe in terms of broad 
coordinated economic policies which would 
provide for close cooperation in a wide range 
of matters. This involves reorganizing or 
reinvigorating the OEEC, which was orig- 
inally established to assist in the most effec- 
tive use of Marshall plan funds and which 
has continued to serve as a forum for coop- 
eration in trade and other economic fields. 
A special committee of four, nominated by 
the United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, and Greece, and roughly representa- 
tives of the different economic interests in 
the OEEO, has been asked to determine how 
the work of the 18-member OEEC can best 
be revitalized and broadened through a suc- 
cessor organization In which the United 
States and Canada would also become full 
members. OEEC has succeeded outstand- 
ingly in its major tasks, but many of the 
functions for which it was originally created 
have now been largely accomplished, It 
can, however, serve as the foundation for a 
reconstituted organization geared to the 
challenges of the sixties, The special com- 
mittee is now consulting interested govern- 
ments and organizations, and is expected to 
report its preliminary findings to the 20 
governments early in April, 

The second element of our proposal is the 
establishment of an interim group where the 
Nation’s best able to provide bilateral capi- 
tal assistance to the developing countries 
can discuss common problems in this field. 
Such discussions are necded because the 
urgent task of increasing the overall level 
of assistance to the developing countries 
cannot await the formation of the new 
permanent organization. This interim De- 
velopment Assistance Group will include the 
United States, Belgium, Canada, France, 
Great Britain, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Italy, Portugal and a representative 
of the Commission of the European Eco- 
nomic Community. We also hope that 
Japan will join in its activities. The first 
meeting of the group, which is to be held 
in Washington next month, will launch 4 
series of consultations in which we will ex- 
change ideas and experiences with a view 
to increasing the total amount of assistance 
available for development purposes, 

The third and final element of our pro- 
posal is an examination of the problems of 
commercial policy to which I have referred 
in connection with the six and the seven. 
The 20 governments and representatives 
the Commission of the EEC which attended 
the meetings in Paris last month are par- 
tlelpating in a committee on trade to look 
into these questions. In establishing the 
committee, it was agreed that it should also 
keep very much in mind the commercial in- 
terests of countries not included in the sif 
or the seven. In line with this objective, the 
executive secretary of the GATT is to par- 
ticipate in the committee's discussions, 
which will begin some weeks hence. 

I am pleased to be able to report that our 
initiative has been well received by our 
friends and allies. The Paris meetings at 
which agreement was reached on these thre® 
Proposals took place only a month ago. Yet 
officials of the participating governments had 
scarcely returned to their desks before wor! 
began in earnest preparation for carrying 
the tasks we have set for ourselves. Although 
we are embarked on long-range projects, W® 
are approaching them with a sense of urgen” 
cy which the problems of stimulating 
world economic growth in the sixties 
festly requires. 

We are looking forward with considerable 
anticipation to the results of these meet! 5 
which have been launched in a genuin 
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spirit of cooperation. We hope and expect 
that they will result in progress in coping 
with some of the free world’s trade problems. 
Perhaps most important is the fact that there 
is now a great awareness in Western Europe 
of the increasing role which Burope is bound 
to play in providing assistance to the de- 
veloping countries, and that there exists a 
very genuine desire on the part of the other 
Capital-exporting mations to cooperate in 
this common endeavor which is so vital to 
the preservation of freedom. 

We are indeed coming into a whole new 
tra in free world economic growth. We are 
on the threshhold of a major breakthrough, 
If the response of our friends and allies to 
Our initiative of last month is as construc- 
tive and as generous as I have reason to be- 
lleve it will be, then we need have little 
fear for the future, The great steps we are 
about to take toward freer trade and ac- 
Celerated economic progress can carry us for- 
Ward to new heights of prosperity and well- 
being as members of a peaceful and secure 
community of free nations which offers maxi- 
mum opportunity for every human being to 
know a better life. 

Thank you. 


The Lee Group of Papers—A Tribute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Tecent publication of a handsome volume 
On the newspaper-radio-TV family of 
the Lee group in a communications do- 
Main which extends from mid-America 
to the mountains, made for exciting 
ic g in that it emphasizes the Amer- 

an dream and what can be accom- 
Dlished by dedicated men working to- 
Ward a goal. 

A der leave to extend my remarks, I 
this rannimous consent to pay tribute to 
8 family and to have these remarks 
8 in the Appendix of the RECORD 
2 others may become aware of 
bis a achievement. 
are many great newspapers in 
a United States: great, not in the sense 
Physical bigness, but in qualities of 
Les rater. intellect, and Ieadership. The 
FCC 
grea west e 
Mountains, since the 1880's has operated 
ter 8 on those qualities of charac- 
intellect, and leadership. 
and Creases in a newspaper's circulation 
luck advertising cannot be ascribed to 


Ofte an 
boun d n a newspaper may have un 


financial resources, a superb edi- 
rial and executive staff, a completely 
Creare modern plant and a potential 
deve tion and advertising field ripe for 
inte ebment—and yet drift pathetically 
jo ailure. The history of American 
Wnan em illustrates these comments. 
5 — then is the open sesame to 
sumpti per success? May I offer the as- 
Group On that the success of the Lee 
and a do hewspapers rests on belief in 
terprigg dleation to our system of free en- 
Of the 3 complete loyalty to freedom 
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The character and purpose of the 
founder of the Lee group, Alfred W. Lee, 
should be especially noted now. The 
story of the Lee papers is a record of 
the growth of an idea, born in the mind 
of thefounder. He believed that a news- 
paper should be a community institu- 
tion—a shining example of free enter- 
prise—operated to be independent of all 
influences other than the good will of 
the people who support it. 

Employed in the bookkeeping depart- 
ment of the Muscatine Journal, Mr. Lee 
observed the business methods of John 
Mahin of the Journal. 

Lee purchased the Ottumwa Courier 
on April 1, 1890. Then came the ac- 
quisition of the Times at Davenport, the 
Muscatine Journal, the Courier Post 
at Hannibal, Mo., and the La Crosse 
(Wis.) Tribune. 

The ingredients contained in the 
principles of free enterprise and free- 
dom of the press are given expression 
in the following words which appeared 
in the Davenport Times in 1899 when 
A. W. Lee acquired that newspaper: 

The Times will be subservient to no fac- 
tion or clique, nor will it depend upon po- 
litical favor or influence, 

We believe that a newspaper is a com- 
mercial enterprise and should be conducted 
on strictly business principles, seeking 
patronage solely on its merits. We pledge 


the best newspaper that can be published 
at a profit. 


Mr. Lee died suddenly in 1907 and his 
widow put her trust in the Davenport 
Times publisher, E. P. Adler. He be- 
came what we might term a builder” 
of the Lee group. He purchased the 
Davenport Democrat, one of Iowa’s 
oldest dailies. 

The Lee group went outside the State 
of Iowa to embrace the Wisconsin State 
Journal—Madison—the La Crosse 
(Wis.) Tribune, in Illinois the Kewanee 
Star-Courier, in Nebraska the Lincoln 
Star. 

The third president of the Lee group, 
in its 70 years of service to American 
journalism, is Lee P. Loomis, the present 
chieftain. Today he presides skillfully 
over the newspapers and radio and tele- 
vision stations in five Midwestern States 
and one Western State. He also is the 
publisher of the Mason City, Iowa, 
Globe-Gazette, a member of the Lee 
group. 

An account of the Lee group, which 
would include the complex and aston- 
ishing process which brings to many 
thousands the record of events from the 
four corners of the world, would of ne- 
cessity pay tribute to countless men and 
women whose talents and time have been 
and are dedicated to this organization. 
They, too, are exponents of our American 
way of life—exponents of free enterprise 
and the priceless heritage of freedom of 
the press. 

Opponents of free enterprise, who 
would seek to destroy it, could be greatly 
perturbed by the activities of the Lee 
group. Each paper is editorially inde- 
pendent. This is a distinguishing at- 
tribute by which Lee group journalism 
can be accorded a position of influence 
and leadership. Neither can free enter- 
prise exist without vision and foresight 
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nor without high ideals and strong con- 
victions nor without the courage to de- 
fend them. Such factors exist in the 
Lee group's activities in the Midwest and 
in Montana, 

Typical of -the great strides in the 
publishing field achieved by this family 
are the success stories of the papers in 
the First Congressional District of 
Iowa—the Muscatine (Iowa) Journal 
and the two Davenport (Iowa) dailies, 
the Morning Democrat and the Daily 
Times. 

It is fitting that we pay special tribute 
to these papers because they are the core 
of the family’s success. 

The Muscatine Journal dates back to 
1840 and is actually the ancestor of to- 
day’s sprawling Lee group. In its early 
days, the publisher was John Mahin, 
brother-in-law of the Lee founder, A. W. 
Lee. 
A far cry from the primitive but posi- 
tive beginnings, the Journal today oper- 
ates in a modern plant. It offers photog- 
raphy and engraving services, four-color 
printing, and Associated Press Photofax. 

H. L. Nelson, the Journal publisher, 
and Walter Russell, the managing editor, 
have developed an organization which 
has been responsible for a 1959 circula- 
tion figure of 10,000. 

In Davenport, the round-the-clock 
journalism provided by the Daily Times, 
the Morning Democrat and the Sunday 
Times-Democrat, serves eastern Iowa 
and western Illinois with some of the 
most comprehensive coverage in the 
United States. 

The struggling Davenport Times was 
added to the Lee group in 1899, and un- 
der E. P. Adler, the builder of the Lee 
chain, the Davenport Democrat was pur- 
chased in 1915. 

The Morning Democrat observed its 
centennial on October 15, 1955, with the 
publication of 10 sections over a period 
of 10 days. Today’s circulation is at the 
23,000 mark, growing at the rate of 
nearly 1,000 a year since moving into 
the morning field 8 years ago, The 
Democrat circulates in the 14 counties 
of the rich farm and industrial area 
around the Quad Cities. 

The publisher of the Morning Demo- 
crat, Henry B. Hook, and his managing 
editor, Forrest Kilmer, have reason to 
be proud of the first place award which 
the Morning Democrat received this year 
for outstanding topography in competi- 
tion with 227 other papers in the Inland 
Daily Press Association, 

The Daily Times, the second paper in 
the Lee organization, traces its ancestry 
back to 1878. It is the survivor of nine 
struggling dailies on the Davenport 
scene. With a circulation well over 
30,000, it has always been a potent force 
for progress. 

The Times publisher is Philip D. Ad- 
ler, son of E. P. Adler. At 23 he was 
publisher of another Lee family paper, 
the Kewanee (II.) Star-Courier. Phi- 
lip Adler is carrying on in the fine tradi- 
tion of his father who helped bring A. W. 
Lee’s vision of a group of Midwest dailies 
into focus. 

The brilliant managing editor of the 
Daily Times is M. A, Fulton whose jour- 
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nalistic leadership continues to be 3 
pace setter in the Midwest. 

From the days of Benjamin Franklin 
down to the present, no other American 
institution has served the public welfare 
with more courage or with more effec- 
tiveness with more perseverance or more 
unselfishness, than has the American 
press. Factually the pen has indeed 
been mightier than the sword. It has 
followed the flag in peace as well as in 
war. It has been the right hand of 
progress; the forerunner of law and or- 
der in the cities and villages of our 
Nation. f 

The Lee group has not only main- 
tained its own rights—the freedom of 
the press—but with courage and con- 
sistency, throughout its existence, has 
been the effective defender of freedom 
of speech and freedom of enterprise. 

My salute to the Lee group is not for 
the promotion of these newspapers, but 
rather it is to give special thought, 
grateful thanks, and sincere congratula- 
tions to the importance of the purpose 
and the people involved. 


Mergers of Power and Authority Serious 
Problem in United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
call attention to the address which the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Symuncrow], delivered to a conven- 
tion of the National Association of Re- 
tail Druggists entitled Mergers cf Power 
and Authority Serious Problem in United 
States.” The address is reprinted in the 
November 16, 1959, cdition of the 
N.A.R.D. Journal. 

As chairman of the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee, I have read the distin- 
guished Senator’s comments carefully 
and with great interest. He displays a 
keen insight into the grave problems 
confronting the American small busi- 
nessmen, I hope that Senators and 
everyone interested in the welfare and 
the problems of small businesses will 
read the Senator’s comments. Surely 
the 4 million American small and inde- 
pendent businesses are the foundation of 
our free enterprise system, and all of us 
need to redouble our efforts in behalf of 
this important segment of our economy. 

I ask unanimous consent that Sen- 
ator SymmnctTon’s comments be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

Mr.SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I express my deep 
appreciation for what the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama has just said. As 
we know, he is an authority in the Sen- 
ate in the field of small business. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Missouri. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MERGERS or POWER AND AUTHORITY SERIOUS 
PROBLEM IN THE UNITED STATES—OONVEN- 
TION ADDRESS BY SENATOR STUART SYMING- 
TON 


I want to welcome you to my hometown 
and to tell you what a great privilege it was 
to accept the invitation that was given to me 
by one of my beloved colieagues, the Hon- 
orable Waicnt PATMAN of Texarkana, Tex. 

Our economic system is a healthy and 
vigorous one. It has room for free enter- 
prise of all sizes. We don't need cartels or 
a corporate state to assure the full produc- 
tion of goods and services in America. And 
the shortrun advantages of a big operation 
are often overcome by the longrun disadvan- 
tages of monopoly. 

CONCERNED ABOUT “GIANTISM” 

As perhaps some of you know, I came out 
of business, small and medium-sized busi- 
ness, to go into government. I speak from 
the standpoint of my own experience. And 
that is why so many of us have become in- 
creasingly concerned about the growth of 
what may be best called “giantism” in the 
manufacture and distribution of com- 
modities. 

Three years ago, the vice president in 
charge of finance for a great corporation here 
in St. Louis said to me: “STUART, you know 
you hear a lot about small business and big 
business, but I don’t think that those terms 
are quite applicable.” i 

At the time I left business 15 years ago, 
small business was a maximum of 500 people 
or a company that did not dominate Its in- 
dustry, Today in my opinion small business 
can be 10 or 15 thousand people. And at 
that time this man gave me a word for what 
is going on in this country today, not only 
in business but in every segment of this 
economy: giantism. I have never heard a 
better word to describe the problem. that so 
many people are running into steadily—this 
consolidation in all segments of the econ- 
omy of power and authority. In the case of 
business it is done through the concentra- 
tion of wealth. 

Indepencent operators are trying to check 
this trend by more flexible and imaginative 
sales practices, but they are beginning to 
realize the growing danger to their future 
Involved in this concentration and con- 
solidation of economic strength. Smaller 
enterprises, for example, find it much harder 
to help themselves when the Government 
fosters and approves the steadily rising in- 
terest rates. 

Federal Reserve Board studies have shown 
that in periods of tight money smaller busi- 
nesses receive less money in bank loans 
while the giant businesses get more, The 
figures on that are very interesting. 

It is true, and of course as we all know, 
one of the most important costs of business 
today is the price of money. And in that 
connection, Congressman WRIGHT PATMAN 
has been a Horatio at the bridge with respect 
to this particular problem, articulate and 
intelligent in warning ahout the danger of 
high interest rates. 

In Missouri today, every good farmer, 
every successful farmer I have met whose 
operations are below the giantism concept of 
agriculture, when asked, “What has been 
the greatest addition in your costs in the 
last 10 years,” has said, “The additional price 
that I have to pay for money to carry me 
over until I make my profit.” So it is not 
just in industry that this problem of interest 
rates is getting more and more serious. 

Today we are in another credit squeeze. 
Unless we are careful it may be the most 
severe in recent years. I am an industrialist 
by training, not a banker, but I remember 
many things. There have been three depres- 
sions in my lifetime. The one in 1907 I 
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don't remember since I was only 5. I recall 
1921 because my father was a judge on the 
bench when real estate went bankrupt, and 
1932 I remember best of all, for the reason 
that I went broke myself. 

SENSE SAME OLD TRENDS 


And as we see these things that are going 
on today in the handling of money, we sense 
the same old trends. I believe it was George 
Santayana who said, “Those who will not 
recognize the lessons of history are con- 
demned to repeat them.” 

In August 1957, the President of the 
United States said the way to lick this grow- 
ing Inflation is to look before you buy. Six 
months later, in February 1958, he and his 
administration said the way to lick this re- 
cession is to buy. These things change very, 
very fast. 

Today this administration wants to raise 
all interest rates on all Government bonds 
and as soon as that is done the interest rates 
to all business will Increase. And to me It 18 
hard to understand why we now want to 
prolong interest rates well above 4% per- 
cent, when only a few months ago we offered 
12-year, 4 percent Government bonds, got 
subscription offers for a billion and a half, 
but sold 600 million. Last year we offered 
84-year, 3 percent long-term Government 
bonds and had a subscription of 6 billion and 
only sold a billion and a half. In other 
words, the Government could have borrowed 
the money it needs at lower rates, but it 
didn't, so now it is forced to pay higher 
rates. 

Now when you juggled the economy 
through manipulation of the price of money, 
in my opinion, you are doing a very, very 
dangerous thing to everybody. 

And now I would like to speak briefly 
about a subject you as druggists are espe- 
clally concerned with. 

FRUITS OF MEDICAL SCIENCE 


Here in America we have widespread dis- 
tribution of the fruits of medical science 
and this has given our people a very high 
level of health. However, in many other 
countries, unfortunately almost the reverse 
is true. Smallpox, malaria and many other 
diseases which we in the West have con- 
quered, take a heavy toll in Africa and Asia. 
Despite the great progress made in reducing 
Infant mortality, we should remember in 
Asia one child in six never lives more than 
1 year. Our faith and our educators teach 
us one life is as good as another regardless 
of nation or creed. 

The great challenge we face, therefore, 18 
to make the discoveries of our medical 
sclence available to all the peoples of the 
world. 

I believe we should lead the way in an in- 
ternational attack on disease so as to give 
everybody a longer and more prosperous 
happy life, to increase happiness and produc- 
tivity over the years. If there is anything 
I have learned in the years I have served in 
Government, it is that poverty, disease, and 
hunger breed communism a great deal more 
than Marxist tenchings themselves. 

The symbol of communism today may well 
be considered by many people in underde- 
yeloped countries to be a pennant on the 
moon, Don't misunderstand me. I am very 
sorry about this. I think it is significant 
that we weren't the first to orbit a satellite 
2 years ago. 

But on the other hand, America’s symbol 
from the standpoint of the future in this 
country that we all love the most, could 
well be village dispensaries stocked with the 
modern drugs which bring a better and & 
longer life. In this connection, I would 
hope that all of us would support the Health 
for Pence Resolution which passed the Sen“ 
ate and is now pending in the House of ReP* 
resentatives. It is a resolution that au- 
thorizes $50 million a year for an interna- 
tional program to be administered alongside 
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of American foreign policy. It ls s good 
first step on the Federal level and should 
help us to develop our drug business abroad. 
Private groups can work effectively in this 
field. They can follow the lead of the Medico 
Organization and its heroic Jungle doctor, a 
Native of our town of St. Louis, Dr. Tom 

Dooley, of whom we are mighty proud. 
Around the world many other diseases go 
Unchecked, Trachoma and related illnesses 
attack 420 million people per year; 400 mu- 
m people have hookworm. Each year the 
less fortunate countries af. the world report 
200 million cases of malaria which result in 
2 milion annual deaths. In a peaceful world 
enemies of humanity must be coun- 

tered there as they are here. 

Now we have a justifiable pride in increas- 
our life expectancy. But let us remember 
that in India today, a child when born has 
& life expectancy of 32 years. In Burma and 
R it is a little better, 35. Over here, 


The world today is a totally different place 
n it ever was before. It is almost hard 
Put it in words. I have one little illustra- 
n. Not too long ago I had to make a 
on George Washington and I found that 
it took him from 4 to 8 days to go from 
elphia to Washington, D.C., 148 miles, 
depending on the condition of the roads. 
Ou fly it today in a commercial airliner in 
Minutes. I flew in a plane last summer at 
A speed that would cover those 148 miles in 
8 minutes. We have another plane under 
construction, the X-15, which will do it in 
3 minutes, and I have seen the design for a 
Plane that will make the trip in 30 seconds. 
Bo when you go in 150 years from 4 to 8 
ys to 30 seconds, I think it is fair to say 
are moving right along. And I think 
Aare to understand our economy a great 
More than most of our citizens do. 
THEORY ABOUT PAST AND FUTURE 


There has been a lot of theory about the 
Ti as applied to the practicability of the 
I am afraid that, as a Nation, we 
may be thinking too much about what we 
or against and not recognizing those things 
are for. Perhaps we are a little too much 
Communism instead of being for a 

Thee Prosperous and secure life. 
hag e other day I got a letter and I really 
8 laugh. It came from one of the big- 
executives In this town. He 


are for urban redevelopment? 
wo lagging behind?” 
King a2 & nice letter, well written, with 

regards at the end. ‘Why are you 
aBging in flood control? Why don't we get 
eral housing bunding program? What 
© matter with the Jefferson Memorial? 
20 years overdue. Please see that 
System." Passed to maintain our highway 


Why 


Pea I wrote a letter saying “Acknowledging 
Anion of” such-and-such. “I am very 
» 05 all of our congressional delega- 
la, to sce everything happen to our com- 
ty that happens to other communities, 
makes us competitive in this country 
With the rest of the world.” 
I ata all of a sudden, out of a clear sky, 
"Dear à letter from the same man saying, 
haq endenator. I want you to know I have 
and zudugh of this Federal spending“ 
YX, “0 forth and so on. 
man unchor, having been a little busincss- 
(Which marrying the daughter of a farmer 
didn't help me much in getting along 
tah business), I sometimes wonder what 
stand for as we think about our 
l vent Several times, when in business, 
Look. a my board of directors and said, 
want to dig a hole and put some- 
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thing on top of it and put machinery in 
there, and if we do that, we will make a 
better product and it will be better for the 
stockholders.” 

Everytime the proposal was presented 
properly and was right, they sald, G0 
ahead.” We dug the hole and expended the 
money and we made investments in the 
future of our company and we were very 
proud. We put it on the balance sheet as 
an asset, and presented it as such, and every- 
body seemed pleased that it had been done: 

Now, that was for a certain group of stock- 
holders and it was fine. But unfortunately 
the reverse is true for some reason, when we 
talk about all of the stockholders—the 177 
or 180 million people in the United States 
that have a stake in our Government. 

TAKE STOCK IN THIS WORLD TODAY 

We all have to take stock in this world 
today. We have to take a good hard look 
at this visitor from Russia, Khrushchev., T 
am glad he came over here, because it gives 
him a chance to feel the things that we 
have in this country, the great basic eco- 
nomic strength, the great basic technological 


strength, and above all the great moral and 


spiritual strength that we have because of 
the faith we have in our institutions. 

Khrushchev Is very clever. He is very agile 
mentally, He was asked about Hungary 
and he said, “If you have a rat in your mouth, 
sometimes it is hard not to swallow it or spit 
it out.” 

Pair enough. Khrushchev met the director 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, Allen 
Dulles, a great public servant, and he said to 
Mr. Dulles, “I read your reports, too.” I 
thought Mr. Dulles’ answer was quite ap- 
propriate. He replied, “I trust you get them 
legally.“ 

The message I would like to leave with you 
is, where are we headed as a country? It is 
very important for a reason that I will men- 
tion. If we had a vote here this afernoon in 
this hall, I am sure we would agree that the 
most vital thing in the world is the attain- 
ment of a just and a lasting peace. That is 
the thing we want more than anything else 
In the world. But how are we going to get 
it? What should be our tactics? 

History and logic prove that the only way 
we can get it is through some form of uni- 
versal agreement for disarmament, Why 
should that be true? The Communists can- 
not be relied upon. We have made 53 agree- 
ments with the Russians and they have 
broken 54. We would like to trust them, but 
based on the record we can't. 

DISARMAMENT KEY TO PEACE 


Now is we agree that a negotiated disarma- 
ment is the key to peace, then we today only 
have one thing to answer or decide as peo- 
ple. Based upon the record—the record of 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, and many 
in addition, do we have a better chance of 
attaining that peace if we negotiate from a 
position of weakness relative to our oppo- 
nents, or if we negotiate from a position of 
relative strength? 

There is the whole story, And by strength 
we don't mean physical strength any more 
than we mean economic strength and 
technological strength and psychological 
strength. 

This problem, then, is closely related to 
those we were discussing earlier, We must 
avoid consolidation in any segment of our 
economy. We must maintain an economic 
freedom, a spiritual freedom and a tech- 
nological freedom. We must kecp enough 
physical strength so we can be free. In that 
way, we can all attain what we all want more 
than anything else in the world, the oppor- 
tunity pass on to our children the herit- 
age that has been given to us, the heritage 
of a free people. 
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Benjamin Nields III 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OY NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following state- 
ment which I have prepared in memory 
of my friend Benjamin Nields III. of Rye, 
N. V. 

The cryptic phrase Ben Nields III. 
died” may mean little or nothing to the 
stranger reading it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, but when noted in the local 
press of Westchester County, N. v., it 
signified to multitudes of men and 
women the passing of one of the county’s 
most distinguished and beloved residents. 

Ben Nields was a young—48 years of 
age—attorney of superb character, win- 
ning personality, and magnanimous dis- 
position. He gave much of his time to 
charitable work and was keenly inter- 
ested in his government, both local and 
national. As chairman of the cancer 
drive in his community he showed highly 
developed administrative talents, and 
won the admiration of his colleagues and 
the gratitude of the people of the area. 

Ben read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
religiously, and it is fitting that this 
eulogy appear in these pages. He would 
have made a great Congressman had 
fate so decreed, for he was an exemplary 
leader in the finest meaning of the word. 

Few men have had a happier family 
life than Ben. Devoted to his lovely wife, 
Sheila, and dedicated to his fine son Ben, 
IV, he experienced the blessings of filial 
and wifely affection. 

Ben was my opponent in the congres- 
sional primary. At all times he was most 
gentlemanly, a natural facet of his good 
breeding. Entirely devoid of vindictive- 
ness or personal rancor, he was always 
objective in his approach to his goal, and 
at all times eminently fair. 

As I listened to him divulge his philos- 
ophy of government and delineate his 
approach to national issues, I concluded 
that here was a man who pledged him- 
self to a life of service to his fellows and 
his community. His passing leaves all 
that knew him poorer in spirit, and sad- 
dened of heart. 

Following is an editorial from the 
Mamaroneck Daily Times, February 27, 
1960, which sums up accurrately his con- 
tribution to Westchester: 

EvEN WHEN He Lost, He Sraven 

The death of Benjamin Nields III, of Rye, 
is a distinct loss to Westchester and its poll- 
tical system. Because of his campaigns for 
Congress and because of his intentness on 
having issues discussed openly and thor- 
oughly, two elections in the 26th Congres- 
sional district were distinguished by an in- 
formed electorate. 

Mr. Nields believed in debate and argu- 
ment on the complex problems which face 
Westchester and the Nation. As such, he 
frequently cleared the air within his own 
Republic Party and in the Democratic-GOP 
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election battles that followed. No one ran 
silently for office when Ben“ Nields sought 
election—nor when he was not running, for 
that matter. 

It is not unusual for the man who causes 
debate and the free flow of ideas to go with- 
out election to an office. And so it was with 
“Ben” Nields. He lost in his bid for the 
Republican nomination for Congress in 1954, 
and again in 1956 when he campaigned as 
an insurgent. But, thanks to his efforts, no 
one could say that the public had not been 
given opportunity to sound out the ideas of 
the candidates. 

Finally, not the least admirable aspect of 
this young man's character—he was only 
48—was the fact he always had been the best 
of good losers. He held no grudges. He was 
not petty. When the people spoke in a pri- 
mary election in which he had been a candi- 
date, he accepted the verdict and on more 
than one occasion, without sacrifice of prin- 
ciple or loss of self-respect, he took up the 
cudgels for men who had beaten him. 

Over the years,. Mr. Nields had been as- 
sistant chairman of the National Taft-for- 
President Club, had been a member of the 
Rye City Planning Commission, and leader 
of a host of charitable and civic movements 
both in his home community and in the 
county at large. He had been, in other 
words, a fine, vigorous American, true to 
the traditions of his fine American family, 


Federal Financial Assistance for School 
Construction and Teachers’ Salaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a summary and 
analysis of S. 8, as amended by the 
Clark-Monroney amendment on Febru- 
ary 4, 1960, be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary and analysis were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS or S. 8, To AUTHOR- 

IZE FEDERAL FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE . FOR 

SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION AND TEACHERS’ BAL- 

ARIES AS AMENDED BY THE CLARK-MONRONEY 

AMENDMENT ON FEBRUARY 4, 1960 

SUMMARY 


Secrion 1. Short title: The bill may be 
cited as the “School Assistance Act of 1960.” 

Src, 2. Findings and purpose of act: The 
Senate found that despite sustained and vig- 
orous efforts by States and local communi- 
tles to build schools and to increase teachers’ 
salaries, there are still serious shortages of 
classrooms and of teachers which require ac- 
tion on the part of the Federal Government. 
The purpose of this bill is to provide Federal 
financial support to help meet both the 
problems of financing adequate school facil- 
ities and teachers’ salaries, or both, as the 
States may decide, and thereby to strength- 
en our Nation's educational system. 

Sec. 3. Assurance against Federal interfer- 
ence in schools: “In the administration of 
this act, no department, agency, officer, or 
employee of the United States shall exercise 
any direction, supervision, or control over 
the policy determination, personnel, curricu- 
lum, program of instruction, or the admin=- 
istration or operation of any school or school 
system.” It is significant that, even with- 
out this disclaimer section, the opportunity 
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for Federal control of educational policies 
simply does not exist. 

Sec, 4. Authorization of appropriations: 
Authorizes appropriations to be made for 
each fiscal year of a 2-year period beginning 
July 1, 1960, of $20 multiplied by school-age 
population. 4 

Sec.5. Allotments and payments to States: 
The U.S. Commissioner of Education shall 
allot funds to each State on the basis of the 
State's school-age population, income per 
child of school age, and effort for school pur- 
poses of the respective States. 

The allotment ratio for any State shall be 
$1 less the product of 50 cents and the quo- 
tient obtained by dividing the income per 
child of school age for all the States except 
that the allotment ratio shall in no case be 
less than 25 or more than 75 cents. 

The allotment ratios shall be promulgated 
by the Commissioner on the basis of the 
average of the incomes per child of school 
age for the States for the three most recent 
consecutive years for which satisfactory data 
are available from the Department of Com- 
merce, 

“Child of school age” and “school-age pop- 
ulation” refer to those between the ages of 
5 and 17, both inclusive . 

Sec. 6. Maintenance of State and local 
support for school financing: The allotment 
of any State shall be reduced by the percent- 
age the State school effort index is less than 
the national school effort index during the 
second year. Reduction will be reallotted 
among the remaining States. The amend- 
ments to this section are technical rather 
than substantive. 

Sec. 7. State applications; Provisions 
whereby the State education agency of each 
State desiring to obtain an allotment shall 
make application to the Commissioner. 

Sec. 8. Matching by States and local com- 
munities: Provisions to insure that after 
the first year a State must have increased its 
expenditures for elementary and secondary 
education from State and local sources over 
its share of Federal funds. State and local 
sources use the base school year 1959-60. 

Sec. 9, Period for use of funds and cèrti- 
fication by States: Upon receipt by the State, 
funds allocated under this act shall there- 
after be deemed to be State funds. ‘The 
State education agency shall certify that 
funds have been distributed and expended 
according to provisions of this act. 

Sec, 10. Labor standards: This section pro- 
vides that the State education agency shall 
give assurance to the Commissioner that 
workmen employed on schoo] construction 
projects financed by allotments under the 
bill will be paid wages in keeping with the 
prevailing wage rates in the area as deter- 
mined by the U.S. Secretary of Labor under 
the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended. 

Sec. 11. Definitions: This section Is self- 
explanatory, The definitions are stock defl- 
nitions commonly used in legislation. 
Teacher“ is defined to be what each State 
educational agency deems a teacher to be: 
„teachers“ salaries” is so defined that funds 
may be expended only as compensation for 
teaching; “school facilities” does not include 
athletic stadiums, or structures, or facilities 
intended primarily for events, for which a 
general public admission is charged. 


The Principal of the Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the House 
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an honor accorded Mr. Fred Landolphi, 
of New Jersey. Mr. Landolphi, who is 
principal of the South Side High School, 
in Newark, has been designated “Princi- 
pal of the Year.” 

I am proud to know Mr. Landolphi, 
and I personally feel that no one is more 
deserving of the honor. His outstand- 
ing 29-year record as an educator has 
been culminated by his achievement in 
the South Side school, where his dedi- 
cation and success moved the faculty to 
nominate him for the “Principal of the 
Year" competition. Mr. Landolphi’s ef- 
forts have won the confidence of faculty 
and students alike. 

I should like to include in the Recorp 
a tribute which appeared in the Newark 
Star Ledger of February 28. One of 
the things which this article points out is 
that Mr. Landolphi has personally so- 
licited funds from friends and alumni 
so that more of South Side’s graduates 
can go on to college. 

The article follows: 

South Sm Ssca—Parincrra, Buinps, WINS 
CONFIDENCE 


(By Roger Harris) 

When Fred Landolphi of South Side High 
School was designated Principal of the Year, 
his students greeted him with confetti and 
cake. 

The celebration was greater than any fol- 
lowing a major athletic triumph, for 
Landolphi had done a great deal for the 
school, and the school was eager to show its 
appreciation. 

Landolphi took over as principal of South 
Side In 1951. At that time, the job was 
considered an unenviable one. 

“Morale, good manners, scholarship, loy- 
alty, and devotion had reached an unpleas- 
ant ebb,” his faculty said, in its nominating 
petition to Arthur C. Crofts Publications 
sponsors of the national contest. 

“Today,” said Landolphi, “teachers are 
glad to come to our school. Faculty and 
student morale are both high and nearly 
& quarter of our students go on to colleges.” 

Landolphi sees his success at South Side 
as merely another application of a principle 
that has guided him throughout a 29-year 
teaching career, 

“You have to give the kids a fecling of 
confidence," he maintains. “You have to let 
them know that you're interested in them 
and that you only bawl them out because 
you care for them. Then you have some- 
thing. 

“Remember that many of these children 
are underprivileged and have terrible home 
lives—some of them so bad that it sounds 
like something out of a novel. 

“It's wonderful to see kids with a real 
disadvantage, a 10-year handicap, make 
good. That's the biggest satisfaction I get 
in this job.“ 

Educator Landolphit has been watching 
kids make good since 1931 when he came 
from the campus of Rutgers University with 
his master’s degree to a teaching job at Arts 
High School. 

After teaching history for 11 years in city 
schools, he was appointed vice principal 
Arts High School in 1947 and then occupled 
a similar job at Weequahic High annex. 
same year he moved to the board of educa 
tion offices to take over the secondary sch 
guidance program. 

Landolph!. found the administrative job ® 
challenge and rewarding, but left it to take 
the job at South Side High because “I love to 
work with kids.” 

There was plenty of work to be done. 

“I certainly couldn't have accomplished 
it without my faculty,” he emphasized. 
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think I’ve got the best darned teachers in 
world,” 

Another aspect of the school which Lan- 
dolphi is especially proud is the South Side 
scholarship fund, 

The principal noted, upon assuming office, 
that while the most gifted of his students 
Were able to win scholarships, other young- 
sters with great potential were denied a col- 
lege education because of poverty. 

He has spent countless hours soliciting 
funds from the school alumni and has finally 
developed a worthwhile program. At pres- 
ent, 20 South Side graduates are being sup- 
Ported in college by the fund. 

What with attending all school athletic 
and social events and ministering to the 
alumni, Landolphi finds the job a long and 
an arduous one. 

“But the thrill of watching a kid develop 
and make good is the greatest thing in the 
ime. he says. “There's no satisfaction 

\ 


Federal Contracts and Bias 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, one of 
the important provisions in the ad- 
Ministration’s civil rights proposals 
Would provide for a statutory Commis- 
Sion on Equal Job Opportunity Under 
Government Contracts to succeed the 
President's Committee on Government 
Contracts, Unfortunately, this proposal 
has received very little attention. I do 
Not believe there can be any reasonable 
ent against prevention of dis- 
trac tion in employment under con- 
All ts paid for out of Government funds. 
the enone contribute to the support of 
it Government without-regard to race; 
follows that all persons are equally 
mutled to fair and equitable treatment 
Work paid for with Government funds. 
The New York Times on Sunday edi- 
be endorsed this proposal to give 
President's Committee on Govern- 
Ment Contracts statutory backing. I ask 
pranimous consent that this editorial be 
ted in the Recorp. 
was ere being no objection, the editorial 
Ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
the New York Times, Feb. 28, 1960] 
PEDERAL CONTRACTS AND Bias 
Onde President's committee on Government 
ts, of which Vice President Nixon 18 
tight deserves applause for ita forth- 
Tesolution calling on all Government 
firms es which hive contracts with private 
antiane? direct their compliance with the 
tacts amination provisions in their con- 
Inc} Which are required by the Government. 
— for special mention should be two 
ot th of the committee—President Meany 
e AFL-CIO and President Reuther of 
Plede United Automobile Workers—who 
ot fone un all-out drive to get local unions 
Prevent oom amliates to stop practices that 
tract Pi 08 from getting Federal con- 
the good test of the future effectiveness of 
Tittes ome cooperation between the com- 
action and organized labor would be prompt 
cal Worn, the case of Local 20 of the Electri- 
Orkers in Washington, embarrassingly 
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typical of conditions in the capital. 
Negroes are effectively excluded from jobs 
on Government work by agreements between 
employers and the union to hire only those 
referred to them by the union. But local 
26 bars Negroes from membership and refers 
only whites. 

The employers, of course, should hire 
Negroes and the union should admit and 
refer them. Mr. Meany has given extrgor- 
dinary evidence of his devotion to the 
antiblas cause by his pledge to furnish 
qualified Negro electricians to employers 
who will hire them, regardiess of local 26, 
And the committee has a critical role to play 
in getting them to do this. Also, local 26 
should remove the color bar—another job for 
Mr. Meany and the federation. 

Apart from calling national attention to 
violations of the antidiscrimination provi- 
sion in Government contracts, the Washing- 
ton electricians’ case has been useful in 
raising the whole question of the status and 
powers of the Committee on Government 
Contracts. Any agency performing its 
Tunction should have more of both— 
especially statutory backing rather than a 
continuing existence by a mere Executive 
order as now, After all, the case of the 
electrical workers in Washington gives only 
5 hint of the prodigious task it should per- 
‘orm. 


A New Look in Passports? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr, FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, since 
Miss Frances Knight has taken the reins 
of the U.S. Passport Office, she has 
shown that an agency of the Federal 
Government can keep up with the times. 
Under her direction, great savings of 
time and money have been made, and 
increasingly efficient and courteous serv- 
ice has been afforded the American 
traveling public. We of the Fourth 
Congressional District of Florida are 
particularly pleased with her farsighted- 
ness in establishing a U.S. passport field 
office in Miami, thus extending the 
Agency’s service to the southernmost 
part of the United States. I want to 
here include an article taken from the 
Miami Herald of February 24, 1960, 
which cites just one more example of 
her constant service to the American 
traveler: 

A New Loox IN Passports? 
` Old ways of doing things often are taken 
for granted, but not by Miss Frances Knight, 
Director of the Federal Passport Office. 

She has taken a fresh look at the product 
of her Office, unchanged for years. It is a 
20-pnge booklet, measuring 3% inches by 
6\%, covered with green cloth. Miss Knight 
finds several things wrong with it. For 
example: 

It's too big. The size was chosen to fit 
into a man’s inner coat pocket. Yet 57 
percent of the passports lost last year were 
lost by men. More women travel abroad 
than men, and Miss Knight says a smaller 
passport would fit more easily into a. woman's 
purse. 

The cloth cover is unsatisfactory. It frays. 
In damp weather, it comes unstuck from its 
backing. Besides, why is it green? Miss 
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Knight is having tests made of plastic in 
blue, maroon and gray as well as 

Commercial travelers quickly fill the 20 
pages. Miss Knight thinks the document 
should have more pages—say, 50. 

Miss Knight's aim is to streamline the 
passport into the handiest possible form to 
do its job, which is to serve as the inter- 
mational identification of US. citizens 
abroad, 

This may seem a trivial matter, but we 
think nat. It illustrates the virtue of chal- 
lenging constantly the way things are done 
in Government, as elsewhere, and striving 
for improvement. 

Change for the mere sake of change is 
idle, and sometimes change can be for the 
worse. But wherever there's a better way, 
let's find it. 


The Policy Committee of the Rochester 
Association for the United Nations 
Backs International Conference on 
Problems of Outer Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, for 
several years I have advocated that the 
nations of the world take steps to head 
off legal and other disputes which will 
inevitably arise as we press forward 
with the conquest of outer space. We 
must lay down the rules of the road be- 
fore vested national interests and con- 
flicting claims make amicable agree- 
ments impossible. 

It may well be that the convening of 
an international legal conference to dis- 
cuss these problems holds the best prom- 
ise for success in this area, and certainly 
the United Nations must play a leading 
role in all these efforts. I have, there- 
fore, read with particular interest a res- 
olution recently adopted by the Policy 
Committee of the Rochester Association 
for the United Nations on this subject. 

The resolution notes some of the prob- 
lems which will inevitably arise as space 
explorations continue, and specifically 
urges the United States to take the lead 
in urging the holding of an international 
legal conference under U.N. auspices at 
the time of the scientific conference 
which has been proposed. 

Iam delighted at this latest example 
of the alert and informed activities of 
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Nations. This large and important group 
has worked long, hard, and effectively 
for the promotion of the United Nations 
and its ideals. I salute them for their 
latest efforts, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution recently adopted 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SPACE AND THE UNTTED NATIONS 
(A statement from the Rochester Associa- 
tion for the United Nations Policy Com- 
mittee) 

“Space activities must to a large extent 

be an effort of Planet Earth as a Whole.” 
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This philosophy underlies the U.N. approach 
to the legal, political, and scientific problems 
and opportunities presented by man’s epoch- 
making probes into outer space. 

Few seriously question the importance of 
space exploration to the future peace and 
prosperity of this planet. It is generally 
agreed that space development and explora- 
tion will ultimately become of necessity a 
shared international concern. The existence 
of rival space efforts, besides being prohibi- 
tive economically, could in the end result 
in projecting current military rivalries to the 
limitless dimensions of outer space. 

Many scientists foresee that the space 
timetable for the next 10 years will include: 
satellites for weather control and commu- 
nication, man in space, colonies on the 
moon and orbiting platforms for use as re- 
search stations and points for further space 
probes, These developments are now out of 
the realm of science fiction. They clearly 
indicate the need for cooperation and con- 
trol. 

A specific example of the need for agree- 
ment is the lack of rules on the use of radio 
frequencies which is already interfering with 
communication in space activities. Even 
more serious is the problem of territorial 
claims, a matter which will be more com- 
plicated if a nation claims possession of 
the moon before regulations are agreed 
upon. Although making no territorial 
claims, the Russians em in official 
announcements at the time of their moon 
shot that red pennants were delivered to 
the surface of the moon. 

An encouraging precedent for workable 
control of outer space is.the Treaty of 
Antarctic negotiated by 12 nations, includ- 
ing the United States and the USSR. 
The Antarctic Treaty, which emphasises 
scientific work rather than territorial gain, 
is unique in that military activity is banned 
from a continent. There is also provision 
Zor vetoless unilateral inspection in the 
treaty. 

The establishment by the 14th General 
Assembly of a permanent Committee for In- 
ternational Cooperation in the Peaceful Uses 
of Outer Space is an encouraging step toward 
cooperation and regulation. The resolution 
setting up the permanent space committee 
suggested that plans be made for a scientific 
conference under U.N. auspices in 1960 or 
1961 for the exchange of experience in the 
peaceful uses of outer space. 

The RAUN Policy Committee suggests that 
now is the time to face the urgent legal 
problems that are already arising in con- 
nection with outer space. The policy com- 
mittee recommends that the United States 
take the lead in urging that an inter- 
national legal conference be convened under 
U.N. auspices at the time of the proposed 
scientific conference. 

The implications of the space age demand 
ferlous thought on the part of all who are 
concerned with the fnture of mankind. If 
the philosophy that “space activities are to 
a large extent an effort of Planet Earth as 
a whole" is accepted, then through the 
United Nations and other international 
agencies patterns for cooperation and con- 
trol can be found. 

Mrs. David M. Allyn, Mrs. Albert Craig, 
Jr., Mrs. John W. Branch, John W. 
Branch, Joseph C. Briggs, Richard M. 
Buxbaum. Dr. Otakar Kutvirt, Jerome 
P. Lysaught, Miss Catherine N. Ne- 
vius, Dr. Prentiss Pemberton, Frank A. 
Steinhilper, Henry C. Walter, Edward 
P. Curtis, Jr., Chairman, 
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Freedom’s Last Hope or “Anyone for 
Tennis?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN ‘THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, on February 25, 1960, Mr. Pal- 
mer Hoyt, editor and publisher of the 
Denver Post, made an excellent presen- 
tation at the Ohio State University 
School of Journalism, setting forth his 
thouchts relating to our fight for human 
freedom. Mr. Hoyt is an excellent jour- 
nalist who has contributed much to the 
freedom of the press throughout the 
United States. I recommend the read- 
ing of his excellent address which is as 
follows: 

FREEDOM'S Last Hore OR “ANYONE FOR 

Tennis?” 

I am glad to be here on this podium to 
follow those distinguished newspapermen 
who have spoken here, and whose cumula- 
tive remarks furnish an informative and 
vital critique of journalism. 

These are able men: Ethridge, Brucker, 
Johnson, Carter, and Wiggins. I have long 
respected their cogent comments on jour- 
nalism, 

I congratulate Fred Maguire and the Ohio 
State University School of Journalism for 
founding this, the Maxwell lecture series. 
Such a continuing public search for knowl- 
edge is a vital part of democracy in action. 

We must continue to remember that we 
live in a democracy even though some of our 
citizens and some of our political overlords 
occasionally forget it. 

A democracy, of course, Is different from 
a dictatorship. For example, it would be 
hard to imagine the editor and publisher of 
either Isvestia or Pravda addressing the Uni- 
versity of Moscow School of Journalism on 
news and truth, even if the University of 
Moscow had a school of journalism, and if 
Isvestia and Pravda lived up to the meaning 
of their names, which translated are News 
and Truth. 

Tt is important now for us to remember 
that if we are to compete successfully with 
dictatorship, we must strengthen democracy; 
and one of the ways to do that is through 
discussion, frank and free. 

It is well, too, to remember that this coun- 
try, this America, was founded on the New 
England town meeting; on the conflicting 
voices of citizens ever engaged in search for 
the truths so necessary to bulwark freedom 
and insure its necessary growth. 

And so the seeking has gone on through 
the ages. 

The history of our country is written in 
the great debates: as to the form of govern- 
ment we were to have; as to whether the 
Union would or could endure; as to whether 
we would enter wars to fight for human 
freedom. 

And now the greatest of all the great de- 
bates is being Joined, 

This debate is more important than the 
great debate in Athens in which the Greek 
philosophers urged the Athenians to add the 
social system of Sparta to the culture of 
Athens; it Is more vital than the discussions 
of slavery that preceded the Civil War; more 
significant than the words that were spoken 
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in the world before World War II or the 
Korean incident; for the very fact of freedom 
now may be at stake and possibly the very 
existence of the human race itself. 

Because today, at long last, man has the 
power to destroy himself—and completely. 
It is doubtful that any living thing on earth 
could survive all-out nuclear warfare. 

The best insurance against that nuclear 
war is the strength of America, a nation that 
believes in peace and goodwill and is com- 
mitted to live and to let live. 

Only a strong America can save the world 
from destruction, and only a strong America 
can prevent its falling under the rule and 
domination of imperial communism. Make 
no mistake: the choice is as simple as that. 

And so what is this great debate upon 
which we now enter? 

It Is whether affluence and prosperity alone 
equal strength. 

It is whether America, having lost primacy 
among nations, can afford not to maintain 
parity. 

It is whether we can afford not to match 
Russia in space exploration, in education 
and In missiles. 

It is whether the President is right or 
wrong when he says we have nothing to 
worry about. 

It is whether or not America indeed has 
lost her way, 

Some of you may have wondered about the 
title of this talk: “Freedom’s Last Hope or 
‘Anyone for Tennis'?“ 

The first part is obvious, but the subtitle 
may puzzle some persons a little. 

To me, the subtitle is the best possible 
short diagnosis of our trouble. 

The expression “Anyone for Tennis?” is an 
old one. It pops up every once in a while and 
so interested me that I asked our librarian 
to check its source, Apparently it first ap- 
peared as a laugh line in a musical comedy 
in the 1920's. 

In this play, sort of a society melodram® 
laid in Newport, one of the characters, let's 
call him Reggie, was not only a playboy, but 
a tennis playboy. In the most dramatic 
moments of the play, whenever disaster 
threatened, Reggie would appear, impeccably 
clad in white sweater, white trousers and 
white shoes, racket under his arm, to de- 
mand loudly: “Anyone for tennis?” 

The phrase, to me, represents a turning 
away from reality. 

In any event, there is today an obvious 
unwillingness on the part of public and press 
alike to face up to the hard facts. 

The hard facts include a fight for survival: 
in which fight so far we often have been see 
ond best. 

Last month Walter Lippmann wrote § 
column which, in my judgment, is one of the 
great utterances of history. 

In this column, Mr. Lippmann, a man not 
given to loose talk, referred to the President x 
recurrent emphasis on consumer goods 8$ 
evidence of national strength, 

Then Lippmann sald: 

“There is no doubt that this country ¥ 
still much richer than the Soviet Union, 
It may be, although no one knows, not any 
weaker than the Soviet Union. 

“But we have fallen behind and are no- 
holding our own in terms of national power 
in overall military capacity, in the compe” — 
tion to pioneer in outer space, in the com” 
parative rate of economic growth, and in 2207 
cation, which Is the life-giving principle 
national power.“ 

Lippmann closed this important column- 
which column I wish every American could 
rend—with these moving words: 

“While it may be that the days of ou 
primacy, which were brief, are ending, what 
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must not be allowed to end is our parity with 
the greatest powers. 

“For on it depend many of the dearest 
hopes of mankind. 

“Nobody can say as yet when the Nation 
Will become aroused to the realization that 
National duty must take precedence over 
Private indulgence, that it is not possible 


to preserve our society by private affluence 


and public complacency. 

“The voices thut will serve this country, 
and indeed save it, will be those of stern 
men demanding hard things. 

“They may not as yet do well in the Gallup 
Polls. But they will be listened to sooner 
or later.“ 

So far, generally speaking, instead of stern 
Voices demanding hard things, the voices 
We have heard in this country are the smooth 
Voices of complacent men, suggesting that 
We have nothing to worry about. Mostly 

are the voices of the administration. 

A few newspapers have protested, a few 
Columnists have cried out, some politicians 
have screamed loudly; but for the most part, 
the public has heard the pleasing purr of 
Our economy and applause for its perform- 

The strongest voices heard now are those 
ot men who seek the Democratic nomination 
for the Presidency. Unfortunately, these 
Men have not clarified the issue as to our 
Present ability to defend ourselves and the 
implications of our backwardness in space 
and educational development. Also unfor- 

tely, some of their soundest criticisms 
are brushed off as politics. 

But stern volces must be heard and will 
be heard. Foremost among those whose 
8 enn save America must be the news- 


Their voices, which are often raised in 

ent defense of freedom of the press also 

must now, in other words, be raised in be- 
of future security of the Nation. 

I do not imply that the press should ever 
Slacken its fight for the peoples right to 
know, This is a proper interest for Journal- 
ista to promote; but there is another in- 
terest, which might be called the freedom of 

bility—a freedom which will further 
tee freedom of the press itself. 

My point is that the press has something 
oT urgent than freedom of information 

talk about—the survival of our demo- 
Static society. Meanwhile, it can conduct its 
acht for freedom of information more 
“fectively than ever by making full use of 
ve and en rising city editors and 

rey terp: 


If our civilization goes down the drain, 
One of the reasons will have been the failure 
Our newspapers to meet the challenge of 
bility. 
oe arrival of the space age puts a grave 
the responsibility on the newspapers and 
Rewspapermen of the country and on the 
ls which train the newspapermen of 


W. 

These responsibilities include: 
vai The development of a new breed of 
ter to translate the abstruse language of 
cience and space into terms which the or- 
to reader can understand. In addition 
Covering local, national, and international 
ane newspapers must now cover news re- 

2 to the entire universe. 
Ing. The stimulation of public understand- 
of ch the importance of space. The attitude 
Der, arles E. Wilson, the former Secretary of 
ense, that the first sputnik was a “neat 
in Wenne trick“ still prevails in many places 
N ashington and throughout the country. 
Trace Papers must create awareness that 
For Activities are vital to national defense. 
la tbe first time in history, this country 
beca vulnerable to possible attack 
* of Soviet gains in space and missile 
sume, hope that we have a military deterrent 
lent to discourage such an attack, but 
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there is a responsibility to inform the Ameri- 
can people of the inherent dangers and the 
steps which must be taken to overcome them. 

Space activities are also vital to national 
prestige. Ability to penetrate and cope with 
space has suddenly become a measure of a 
country’s standing among nations and will 
be viewed by many people over the world 
as @ measure of the success of democracy 
vis-a-vis communism. 

As William Hinds, science writer of the 
Washington Star, puts it, “The country 
produces the best satellites In space is not 
going to have any trouble convincing people 
that its political system yields the highest 
dividends in accomplishment and progress.” 

The advance of knowledge in such fields 
as communications, navigation, weather 
control, etc., create new problems in news- 
paper coverage. For example, our scientists 
are now talking about earth-circling satel- 
lites for such things as worldwide television 
broadcasts. They expect to be able to photo- 
graph from a height of 300 miles objects on 
earth that are no larger than 7 feet in diam- 
eter. They believe satellites with tape re- 
corders could be used to deliver within a few 
minutes the messages in all the mall which 
now moves daily between the cities of the 
world. 

Space has moved from the comic pages to 
the front pages, and, as Senator STUART 
Symuncron, of Missouri, explains, the people 
who do not understand the importance of 
this new dimension are comparable with 
those who saw no practical use for the ex- 
plorations of Columbus or the expeditions to 
tame the western frontiers of the United 
States, 

The creation of popular support for this 
country’s space projects is another responsi- 
bility of the press. 

We have already learned that in the space 
race there are no prizes for place or show. 
The winner takes all. These projects run 


into high costs—$107 million in fiscal 1961 


for our pi to put a man into space, 
$230 million for only 1 year’s effort on the 
Saturn program to develop a manned vehicle 
capable of going to the moon and back. 
Costs such as these are sure to get involved 
in politics, and our space efforts will lag 
unless there is public understanding of the 
need for them, 

There is a heavy responsibility on the press 
to alert the country to the fact that our 
space effort will be duplicative, needlessly 
expensive, and short on accomplishment if 
It continues to be fragmentized between a 
variety of agencies. 

At the present time, we have the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration work- 
ing on the problem of putting a man into 
Space and the development of a vehicle which 
can go to the moon. 

Then we have the Office of Defense Re- 
search and Engineering in the Department of 
Defense working on missile problems. 

Also in the Defense Department is the 
Advanced Research Projects Agency, work- 
ing on missiles and the development of solid 
fuels. 

The research department of the Air Force 
is assigned the task of developing reconnais- 
sance satellites; the research department of 
the Navy is working on the development of 
navigational satellites; and the research de- 
partment of the Army is working on the 
perfection of a communications satellite. 

We rely on coordinators and committees to 
keep these various agencies from overlapping 
in their work; but the fact remains that all 
of these six agencies are concerned with com- 
mon problems—such as thrust and guid- 
ance—and duplications in effort are unavold- 
able under such a system. 

In journalistic language, it would be like 
& newspaper with six managing editors. Or 
in plain language, like a ship with six 
navigators, 

These duplications have stemmed in part 
from Mr. Eisenhower's bland delusion that 
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space explorations have no relation to de- 
velopment of defense systems and that, 
therefore, space work can be toa 
civilian agency while missile and satellite 
work is assigned to a variety of military 
agencies. 

Well-informed persons contend that such 
separation, into civilian space work and 
military space activity. is arbitrary and un- 
realistic. It is as unrealistic as are Mr. 
Eisenhower's frequent denials that we are 
engaged in a space race, a view which is not 
shared by any of our leading space experts 
and scientists, as far as I can determine. 

As General Medaris, a former chief of the 
Army Ordnance Missile Command at Hunts- 
ville, Ala., said the other day, “If we are 
not in a race with the Russians, we are 
spending far too much money in an effort 
to catch up.” 

Another responsibility is the creation of 
better understanding of this country’s criti- 
cal shortage of scientific manpower. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Herbert York, the Pentagon's 
Director of Research, the shortage of scien- 
tists is a limiting factor on our space prog- 
ress no matter how much money we might 
provide, 

Which brings up the newspapers’ respon- 
sibility to education. The fact is that Rus- 
sia, until recently considered a backward 
country, is producing more scientists, more 
engineers, more technicians, and more lin- 
guists than we are, and at a time when we 
can III afford to be in second place in these 
all-important categories. Thus it is the job 
of newspapers to bring these facts home to 
our people. If the newspapers don’t, who 
will? 

These and other pressing problems of our 
times give newspapers greater importance 
than ever. But let me say again that this 
great importance implies the need for a 
deeper sense of responsibility in the presen- 
tation of information. 

Printing the news clearly, objectively, and 
dependably is more vital than ever. A 
recent speech by Ed Barrett, brilliant head 
of the Columbia Graduate School of Jour- 
nalism, supports the thesis that news is 
now a better sales bet than entertainment 
for newspapers, 

Printing the news, clearly and objectively, 
is still the prime responsibility of the press 
in making our democracy work. 

Democracy necessarily involves such free- 
doms as the right of any person, however 
unorthodox his views, to think and speak 
these views with impunity so long as he 
does not do anything that is a clear and 
present danger to the Nation. 

This right is actually the same freedom 
of speech that we admire so much when 
applied to people who express only conven- 
tional ideas. 

We have defamed too many persons whose 
principal offense was to be unconventional 
and thereby have left gaps in our educa- 
tional system, our foreign service, and our 
military and scientific research programs. 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that a new line of argument, poten- 
tially dangerous, is beginning to show up 
in the missile, space, and defense debate. 
Vice President Nixon, Senator Dmxsen, and 
others are beginning to take the position 
that those who speak disparagingly of our 
defensive strength are doing a disservice to 
the country, 

Senator Dirksen said after a meeting at 
the White House, February 8, that public 
testimony on defense may be helping po- 
tential enemies. He questioned the wisdom 
of talking in public about—for exemple, the 
number of submarines or bases this coun- 
try has. He said press coverage, and par- 
ticularly radio and TV coverage of hearings, 
has amounted in some cases to providing 
help for potential enemies. 

Mr. Nrxon, about the same time, was 
saying in Milwaukee that criticism of na- 
tional defense can be destructive when un- 
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due emphasis is put on our weaknesses, 
without similar emphasis on our strengths, 
He warned against critics who play a 
numbers game regarding our missile strength. 

If this should turn out to be the new ad- 
ministration line to silence criticism of na- 
tional defense in an election year, the line 
will not be effective. 

This line will not silence critics. It 
actually may serve to point up to the pub- 
lic what the real issues are between the 
President and his critics, 

And what are the real issues? 

The real issues are, I believe: 

1. That the President does not see clearly 
the importance of space—space exploration 
and space vehicles. 

2. That the President does not see clearly 
the pressing need to develop our greatest 
potential, the mental resources of all our 
people, through national aid to stepped-up 
education, 

3. That the President does not see clearly 
that it is not so much our present ability 
to defend ourselyes that is at issue, but 
where the United States will stand among 
the nations, 10 years hence. 

The President has been consistent in his 
Tefusal to see that there are any dangers 
to the Nation in our second-place position 
in the space race even though his own ad- 
visers see it clearly enough. 

George V. Allen, chief of the U.S. Infor- 
mation Service, is greatly concerned that 
American prestige is suffering all around the 
world as a result of the spectacular Rus- 
sian firsts. Dr. George B. Kistiakowsky, the 
President's sclentific adviser, sees our scien- 
tific and technological contest with the So- 
viets as involving “today our national pres- 
Besi and tomorrow, perhaps our very sur- 
vi * 

These differences between the President 
and the men around him in positions of 
trust indicate to me a serious lack of unity 
of purpose and understanding in our na- 
tional leadership. It is to these differences 
that the great debate will be addressed. 

In closing, I refer again to the words of 
Walter Lippmann who said: “We are falling 
behind in the race because we are not al- 
lowed to run.” 

As the great debate makes this point clear 
and as the American press fulfills its obliga- 
tion and presents the facts, I am confident 
that the American people will demand the 
right to run, will run and will win. 


Mayor of Ripon, Wis., Decrees Job Safety 
Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to the President's recommenda- 
tion that Governors and mayors join in 
observing February 28-March 5 as Job 
Safety Week, I am delighted to report 

that Wisconsin communities are re- 
sponding in a constructive, creative way. 

Recently, the Ripon Commonwealth 
Press published an article outlining the 
proclamation issued by Mayor John H. 
Wilson, of Ripon, establishing the des- 
ignated period as “Job Safety Week” in 
that splendid community. 

I request unanimous consent also that 
this article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Ripon Commonwealth Press, Feb. 
25, 1960] 
Mayor Decrees Jon SAFETY WEEK FEBRUARY 
28-MARCH 5 


To heighten public interest in job safety, 
President Eisenhower has called on the Na- 
tion’s citizens to observe the week of Feb- 
ruary 28 to March 5 as “Job Safety Week.” 

To increase the impact of the proclama- 
tion at the local level, Mayor John H. Wil- 
son issued the following statement: 

“Whereas each year there are a number 
of workers in the city of Ripon who are in- 
jured in the course of their employment; and 

“Whereas the loss to the city of Ripon in 
dollars, in wasted skills and in human be- 
reavement is beyond calculation; and 

“Whereas it has been demonstrated that 
none of those tragedies was inevitable; that 
methods exist or can be devised to eliminate 
almost all occupational accidents; and 

“Whereas the President's Conference on 
Occupational Safety is meeting in Washing- 
ton March 1-3, where 3,000 leaders from all 
walks of life and all parts of the Nation will 
seek in concert to discover and devise means 
to reduce that toll; 

“Now, therefore, I, John H. Wilson, mayor 
of the city of Ripon, Wis, do hereby 
join with the President of these United States 
and with the Governor of the State of Wis- 
consin in establishing the week of February 
28-March 5 as Job Safety Week and call 
on all the citizens of our community to join 
hands in making Job Safety Week a suc- 
cess and job safety a reality during all the 
weeks to come.” 


Castro Shows the Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in the 1956 
amendments to the Sugar Act the Philip- 
pines alone received no increase in quota. 
It is hoped that in the present Congress 
when consideration is given to a further 
extension of the act more equitable pro- 
vision for the Philippine sugar producers 
will be made. 

According to the Philippine Sugar 
Quota Administrator the sugar crop of 
the Philippines for the year 1959-60 
which is now being harvested will turn 
out a record postwar production of 1,556,- 
785 short tons. After providing for lo- 
cal consumption requirements and ex- 
port quotas to the United States and to 
the world's free market, the Philippines 
will have an additional supply during 
the calendar year of 1960 cf an esti- 
mated total of 377,195 short tons of cen- 
trifugal sugar. Therefore, the Philip- 
Pines will have a surplus in excess of 
300,000 which they will be in a position 
to supply to the United States if the Con- 
gress allows them to participate in in- 
creased consumption when we consider 
amending the Sugar Act of 1948, as 
amended, this year. 

Article I, paragraph I of the Philip- 
pine Trade Agreement Revision Act of 
1955 states, and I quote: 


March 1 


The establishment herein of the limita- 
tions on the amounts of Philippine raw and 
refined sugar that may be entered, or with- 
drawn from warehouses, in the United States 
for consumption, shall be without prejudice 
to any increases which the Congress of the 
United States might allocate to the Philip- 
pines in the future. 


I do not believe that the Congress will 
again pass up the chance to give the 
Philippine sugar industry an opportunity 
for expansion. 

The Philippine sugar industry is to be 
congratulated on its return to a record 
postwar crop production when you con- 
sider that this industry was completely 
devastated by enemy action in World 
War II. A 

I take the liberty of quoting in full an 
interesting editorial appearing in the 
Journal of Commerce, New York, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1960, entitled “Castro Shows 
the Way”: 

CASTRO SHOWS THE War 


Whatever else may be said of the current 
political phenomenon of Cuba, Dr. Fidel 
Castro, we do feel he has produced the most 
convincing demonstration thus far of the 
desirability of revising extensively the U.S. 
Sugar Act of 1956. 

For one thing, he has just arranged to 
double Cuba’s present rate of sugar sales to 
Russia over a period of 5 years, True, this 
deal provides for payment partly in bartered 
goods so the cash return will be less than 
if the whole 5 million pounds were sold else- 
where in the market. But that is not of 
direct concern to the United States. Suffice 
it to say, for the moment, that one result of 
the Castro-Mikoyan deal is to ease somewhat 
the responsibility the United States has long 
taken on itself in supporting the Cuban 
economy by concentrating most of its sugar 
buying there. 

For another, both in his words and official 
acts Dr. Castro has displayed a vituperative 
distaste for the American Government and 
for American business. In brushing aside all 
attempts to negotiate the “differences” he 
himself created, he has shattered virtually 
beyond repair any claim he might ultimately 
advance for favored U.S. treatment in sugar 
purchasing which might be extended {for 
purposes of political stability. 

So for once, the United States can review 
its sugar policy without worrying too much 
about either the immediate economic of 
political affects that a change in it might 
create in Cuba. And this, at the moment, 15 
& most welcome thought. 

It happens that the present Sugar Act ex- 
pires at the end of this year and must then 
either be extended “as is" or revised. 

And it also happens that while Castro 15 
busy forfeiting any claims to special U.S. 
consideration, another far more deserving 
government in the Pacific is trying hard to 
find some means of selling more sugar to 
the United States—namely, the Philippines 

Finally, we recall that nearly four years 
ago, when President Eisenhower signed the 
Sugar Act of 1956, he sald: “When new 
amendments are being prepared at the con- 
clusion of the present Sugar Act, considera- 
tion should be given to allowing the Philip- 
pines to share in incrensed (U.S.) consump“ 
tion as is now provided for other countries in 
this bill.” 

Bo if ever the circumstances were tallor- 
made for the type of change Mr. Eisenhower 
indicated in 1956, they are just that now. 
and Manila can be duly grateful to Dr. Cus- 
tro for having made them so, 

But to say this is not to suggest that 
Congress should now go hog wild with the 
Sugar Act and riddle it with clauses 4 
prohibitions aimed primarily at making ute 
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tough for Castro, regardless of the conse- 
quences to broader American interests. 

If Congress follows this course—and some 
of its Members are talking as though they'd 
like it to do so—the results could be a rigid 
and distorted sugar policy that ultimately 
might do far more harm than good. 

On the other hand, Congress could sup- 
ply the administration with a really effec- 
tive instrument for dealing with Dr. Castro 
by simply granting the administration the 
authority it is apparently considering but 
has not yet offictaliy sought to adjust all 
foreign sugar quotas at will. Under such 
& system, the President could make avall- 
able larger sugar quotas to the Philippines, 
and perhaps to other areas, gradually, tight- 
ening up on Cuba's quota so long as Castro 
Pursues his present course, but then easing 
Up if he (or a successor) shows any capac- 
ity to act rationally. 

It is much to be regretted that Chair- 
Man Harold D. Cooley, of the House Agri- 
Culture Committee, has already expressed 
his fiat opposition to such a grant of au- 
thority. 

Perhaps Mr, Cooley, and some others of 

ar persuasion, were irked by Mr. 

ower's promise not to reply in kind 

to the attacks Dr. Castro has lately been 

Making on the United States. But if so, 

We think they misread his meaning. Not to 

reply in kind is one thing: actually it would 

beneath the dignity of any U.S. Chief 

tive to conduct and express himself 

da the level that seems to come so naturally 
Cuba's present boss. 

But if Dr. Castro has interpreted these 
Words as meaning that the United States is 
Tesigned to letting him have his cake and 
eat it, too, he couldn't have made a worse 


REA Record of Achievement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


a OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr, HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include copy of a letter which I 
Teccived from David A. Hamil, Adminis- 
trator of the Rural Electrification Ad- 

tion, regarding the activities of 
his agency during fiscal 1959. Mr. Hamil 
Presents a record of real progress and 
achievement on which he and the REA 
Peratives of the country are to be 
congratulated: 
Roe. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

URAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION, 

R Washington, D.C., February 29, 1960. 
Bon. Cuaaruss B. HOEVEN, 

Use of Representatives. 

Dran Concressatan Horven: Enclosed is a 
ey of my report on the activitics of the 
moal Electrification Administration during 
Rpa. car 1959. Tt was a record loan year for 
or A's telephone program, as well as n year 
fontinued growth for borrowers in REA’s 
cp m. 

netting 1959, REA’s electric borrowers con- 
m ted 132,000 umserved rural establish- 
tons. Three-fourths of these were non- 
hee consumers, At the same time, the 
aud Be use of electricity continued to rise, 
Mop, REA borrowers sold nearly 14 percent 
diq © electric power in fiscal 1959 than they 
in 1958. 


appiting the year, 250 electric loans were 
Oved amounting to $177,292,100, bringing 
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total loans since 1935 to more than $3.94 bil- 
lion. Principal and interest payments to 
the Government rose to more than $1.1 bil- 
lion, and over $146 million of this sum repre- 
sented payments made in advance of due 
dates. Only two borrowers were delinquent 
in payments more than 30 days as of June 
30. 1959. Net worth of borrowers amounted 
to 16.6 percent of their total assets at the 
end of calendar 1958. 

REA telephone loans in 1959 set a new 
record of $99 million. A total of 223 loans 
were approved, including loans to 54 new 
borrowers. They brought the total number 
of tclephone -companies and cooperatives 
participating in the program to 665. 

Loans since start of the telephone pro- 
gram in 1949 rose to $575 million by the end 
of 1959. When construction is completed, 
this money will provide modern telephone 
service for 1.2 million subscribers. More than 
180,000 new subscribers were connected dur- 
ing 1959. 

Telephone borrowers made payments to 
REA of more than $8.8 million during 1959, 
At year-end, 95 borrowers had a balance with 
REA of nearly $1.6 million in advance pay- 
ments, and the number of borrowers delin- 
quent more than 30 days in their payments 
had been reduced to 13. 


Sincerely, 
Davin A. HAMIL, 
Administrator. 
Public Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the genial 
publisher of the Pekin Daily Times, my 
good friend, Mr. Dean McNaughton, 
writes a choppy editorial which appears 
daily on the front page of his paper. I 
say choppy not in a derogatory sense, 
but rather to characterize as best I can 
the style of writing which is peculiar to 
the McNaughton family. The style 
should not detract, but as a matter of 
fact accentuates the points. which Mr. 
McNaughton seeks to emphasize in his 
editorial comment. 

The particular editorial which I 
should like to have reprinted in the 
Record at this point appeared on Feb- 
ruary 26 and deals with public housing. 
It points up the tremendous cost per unit 
of public housing and the loss to the 
community in real estate taxes. The 
editorial follows: 

From the Pekin Dally Times, Feb. 26, 1960] 
Prpic Hovsine : 
(By Dean McNaughton) 
co Dancey threw a scare into us last 
ght. 

Pred is executive director of Pekin’s public 
housing layout at 19th and Broadway. 

In yesterday's Times Fred wrote that our 
little block of 50 houses lost last year, in- 
cluding amortization, $33,108.83. 

“That's impossible,” I thought. I ques- 
tioned an appraiser. 

“The loss is more than $33,108.83." 

The appraiser said that the local Housing 
Authority pays to the city $3,360.14 in lieu 
of taxes, less than half the going rate. “The 
loss to the city is about $4,000." 

Things began to look blacker. 
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I spoke to a lawyer. 
3 loss is more than $33,108.83 plus the 
The lawyer insists that the Government 
must tax us more than $33,108.83 to have 
$33,108.83 available to feed back to our local 
housing authority. (Government pays the 
losses.) 


Let's use $3,310 (10 percent) as the Gov- 
ernment charge for collecting the money 
from us, running it through the budget, and 
hauling it back to Pekin. 

Our total loss on our local layout now 
amounts to 640,000 a year. I didn't pursue 
the idca any further. 

I happen to favor public housing in dis- 
tress situations. 

But let’s not take on any more units at a 
$40,000-a-year loss until we're able to sub- 
mit our $250 monthly book order at the 
library. 

Fred issued a timely warning. 


Your Fight in Congress: An Address by 
Hon. Carl Albert 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr, Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks I include a 
splendid address made at the annual con- 
vention of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association on February 22, 
1960, by our distinguished colleague and 
Democratic Whip, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT]. Mr. ALBERT’s 
speech is one of the most powerful pre- 
sentations that I have ever read as to the 
justification for the legislation enacted in 
past years relating to rural electrifica- 
tion, and for the continuation and 
Strengthening of the same. There is no 
Member of Congress better able to dis- 
cuss this important activity than the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT]. 
He is not only one of the ablest and most 
dedicated Members of Congress, but one 
of the best friends that rural electrifica- 
tion in America has in the Halls of Con- 
gress, 

The address made by our distinguished 
friend should be read as widely as 
possible. t 

The address follows: 

Your FIGHT IN CONGRESS 
(By Representative Cart Atpent, Democrat, 
of Oklahoma) 

This is the 25th year of rural electrifica- 
tion in America. Twenty-five years ago next 
May 11. President Roosevelt signed Execu- 
tive Order No. 7037 creating the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. At that time 
only about 10 percent of the farms in the 
United States were electrified. Today more 
than 95 percent of the farms of this country 
are connected to electric lines. You have 
said: “Let there be light and there was 
light“ in every American countryside. This. 
my friends, is only is only the beginning. 
It is only prologue to things that are to 
come. 2 

The silver anniversasy of rural electrifica- 
tion in America is more than a mere chron- 
ological dividing line between the past and 
the future. It comes at a time when legis- 
lative decisions of major importance must 
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be made and issues resolved. This is a good 
time to look back and appraise the lessons 
of history. This is also a good time to look 
forward, to survey the situation ahead, and 
to gird for impending battles. 

Strong forces have opposed REA from the 
beginning. In 1936 when the venerable, 
white-haired, 74-year-old George Norris rose 
to move consideration of rural electrification 
in the Senate of the United States for the 
first time, the New York Times was reporting: 

“The U.S. Chamber of Commerce asked 
that the economy drive be started imme- 
diately and that the first goal be the defeat 
of the Norris-Rayburn rural electrification 
bill. 

“Harper Sibley, president of the chamber 
of commerce, remarked that the organiza- 
tlon's membership had yoted emphatically 
in favor of retrenchment in Federal expendi- 
tures and against new enterprises. The 
Norris-Rayburn bill, he said, contravenes this 
principle.” 

This statement was from the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce in 1936. This is one organiza- 
tion that has not even changed its script in 
25 years. 
Another group that usually opposes every- 
thing beneficial to rural electrification is the 
power lobby. If this job had been turned 
over to the private utilities, it would not have 
been finished in a thousand years. 

In 1935, Morris L. Cooke, first REA Ad- 
ministrator, called on power officials to sur- 
vey the extent of rural electric development 
and its capability. The power executives 

back: “There are very few farms 
requiring electricity for major farm opera- 
tions that are not now served.“ This was 
in 1935 when only 10 percent of all farms 
were electrified. 

The power companies have never been 
interested in the concept of service to farm- 
ers through area coverage. They are profit- 
making organizations only interested in 
“skimming the cream.“ They have refused 
to go out into the country and serve people, 
and yet they have begrudged every little 
struggling co-op every pfofitable customer 
that might connect to its lines. “Farm 
electrification is what Congress meant,” they 
shout. meant no such thing. The 
Rural Electrification Act, as George Norris 
so often pointed ont, was intended to serve 
all people in all homes, farms, and estab- 
lishments in the unserved rural areas of 
America. 

When the very first funds were made avall- 
able to REA, Administrator Cooke invited 
the good offices of the power officials in 
spreading the word in the ranks of their 
industry that the REA was operating and 
anxious to make loans for area coverage in 
rural communities. But the power firms 
made next to no effort to obtain any loans, 
and in his first annual report, the Admin- 
istrator sald: 

“Before December 1935, it became appar- 
ent that the industry was not going to use 
even a substantial portion of the funda 
available for rural electrification, and farm 
organizations of a cooperative character 
forged ahead as the principal borrowers.” 

That was the story in 1935. That is the 
story today. Rural electrification is based 
on service and therefore belongs in the co- 
operative movement. Destroy the service 
concept and you destroy the co-ops. Kill 
the co-ops and you Kill REA. 

Because service is the very heart and soul 
of REA, it has also been indispensable to its 
success to keep it free from partisan politics. 
It is strange how history repeats itself. In 
the very first conference committee on the 
very first REA bill, George Norris won the 
battle against partisan control of the office 
of the Administrator. We fought that same 
battle again in Congress last spring when, 
with the largest vote in the history of the 
House of Representatives, up to that time, 
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and by a margin of only 4 votes, we falled to 
override a Presidential veto of a resolution 
designed to take control of the REA from 
the hands of a politically appointed and 
politically minded Secretary of Agriculture. 
Although we lost this battle, that big vote 
on REA, that show of tremendous strength, 
has already paid many dividends. Among 
other things, it explains, in my judgment, 
the reason why the administration has 
backed away from its bill to send REA to 
Wall Street. 

There was still another argument in the 
first REA conference committee. This in- 
volved the matter of interest rates: One 
group wanted to provide that interest rates 
on REA loans should never be less than 3 
percent and might be higher than that at the 
discretion of the Administrator. Senator 
Norris, who was defending the liberal ver- 
sion of the bill in conference, insisted that 
charges should not exceed 3 percent. He 
opposed higher interest rates on the ground 
that the entire intent and purpose to pro- 
vide electricity to farmers would be endan- 
gered. He insisted that if the interest rates 
were advanced high enough, farmers would 
be ed in their efforts to procure 
the benefits of electricity in thelr farm and 
home operations and their undertaking 
would be financially unsound. It was fin- 
ally agreed to fix the interest rate at the 
identical figure that the Government had 
to pay in its financing program on long- 
term bonds. Under this program, interest 
rates to co-ops never reached 3 percent. Yet 
the enterprise was a very profitable one to 
the Government, which, during the war, was 
borrowing money at the lowest rates in his- 
tory. Although interest rates to coopera- 
tives were, fixed at 2 percent in 1944, the 
Government may still boast a profitable 
return on its REA loans over the years, 

Proponents of high interest rates and 
tight money policies are in the saddle in 
the executive branch of the Government 
today. They are moving forward on every 


front, making it mandatory that every cent 


the Government borrows shall cost the tax- 
payers more. They are doing everything in 
their power to increase interest rates paid 
by the Government and to pass these in- 
creases on to Government borrowers such 
as rural electric co-ops. If REA interest 
rates were not fixed by law, they would be 
raised before the end of this week, and they 
would be raised even it it put in financial 
jeopardy every rural electric cooperative in 
the country. Sound financing has been in- 
dispensable to the success of REA. The in- 
terest rate on loans is 2 percent, and we in- 
tend to keep it there. We are going to fight 
every attempt to make this program a vic- 
tim of the tight money policies of the pres- 
ent administration. We are going to keep 
the loan program in the hands of the Rural 
Electrification Administration, where it 1s, 
and where it belongs. We are going to re- 
sist to the limit every effort to turn the 
business of rural electrification over to pri- 
vate banking interests. We are not going 
to subject the future of rural electrification 
to the mercy of Wall Strect. In this field, 
as in many others, from the time of George 
Norris to the present, eternal vigilance has 
been the price of victory. 

What we have been saying about the effect 
of interest rates is, of course, also true of 
power rates. “An abundance of power at 
rates they can afford to pay” has been the 
battle cry of every friend of rural electric 
co-ops since the program started. If power 
development and power costs had been left 
to the private utilities, the REA movement 
would have been foredoomed. The utilities 
tipped their hand the very day that REA 
was born. In their report to Administrator 
Morris Cooke in 1935, the committee of 
power executives stated their position in un- 
mistakable language in a simple sentence 
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that anyone can understand, and I quote 
verbatim: “The problem of the farmers is 
not one of rates, but the financing of wir- 
ing and purchasing of appliances.” The 
REA Administrator rejected this theory as 
showing on the part of the companies “a 
lack of appreciation of the significance of 
rates and other costs to progress in rural 
electrification, and especially a lack of vision 
as to what could be accomplished by a 
vigilant and gonsistent program of rural 
electrification looking toward area coverage.” 

The most significant thing about the early 
development of REA was the simultaneous 
development of public power. It was no 
accident that the same George Norris who 
authored the first REA bill also fathered the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. From the early 
1930's to the present time, the greatest 
champions of rural electrification in Con- 
gress—men like Norris, Rankin, Rayburn, 
and your Clyde Ellis, the men who put it 
on the track and made it go—have also been 
the leading advocates of the development 
of the water resources of this country, in- 
cluding the production of low-cost hydro- 
electric power. If this fight had not been 
made, if power development had been left 
exclusively to the private utilities there 
would be no rural electrification as we know 
it today. There would be no. competition 
to keep down the cost of power. There 
would be no yardstick to measure its value. 
Public power is the handmaiden of rural 
electrification. Without the former, the 
latter could not survive. You and your 
member organizations depend upon the Fed- 
eral power program for your existence. 
More than 450 rural electric cooperatives 
buy all or part of their energy from Federal 
agencies. There is nothing in your future 
which affects you so much as the public 
power policy of the United States. 

Public power policy is, always has been. 


broader sense, the entire economy of tho 
Nation is tied to both. “Growth” is 4 
bigger word in our economy today than 
ever before. We must grow at a faster rate 
in the next 25 years than in the last 25 
years in the face of the challenge of Soviet 
Russia's progress. In recent years, Russia's 
rate of growth in power generating capacity 
has been far greater than our own. She 
has four projects completed or underway: 
each greater in capacity than Grand Cou- 
lee Dam. During Khrushchey's recent visit, 
he boasted that he would bury us economic- 
ally. He made it clear time and time 

that he regarded the economic race as even 
more important than the military race. It 
is a race we cannot afford to lose, 

In the face of all this the present admin” 
istration has embarked upon policies de, 
signed to slow down the development of 
our water resources and to make impossible 
their complete ultimate development for 
the maxlmum overall benefit of our country: 
At a time when Russia Is 8 up con- 
struction of all major water projects, the 
Elsenhower administration has adhered to 
a program of no “new starts”. This ad- 
ministration until this year had not pre“ 
sented a single recommendation for author 
izing or starting a new Corps of Engineer 
multipurpose project since 1953. Time and 
again the President has vetoed authorization 
bills for flood control projects and for ri 
and harbors development. He twice vetoed 
the appropriations bills designed to provid 
funds for modest water development 
conservation programs last year, n 
which was finally overridden because 
gress decided they were not only imports” 
but imperative. Time and again Congres 
has been frustrated by the agencics ad 
ministering these programs. Time and agalz 


— 


they hayo refused to spend money ap 
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Priated by Congress for certain projects or 
have postponed expenditures authorized for 
Projects, upon which the national economy 
including the co-op movement depends. 
Time and again the administration has 
Called for legislation aimed at the jugular 
Vein of rural electrification. One by one 
the Congress has fended off these attacks. 
Now the time has come when we must go 
into the whole question by reasserting the 
Tight of Congress to determine policy in 
the field of resources development. In this 
area as elsewhere in our constitutional sys- 
tem, we must make this “a government of 
laws and not a government of men". We 
Must have legislation which will set true 
Standards for project evaluation, place proj- 
ect planning on a comprehensive multiple- 
Purpose, regional basis, and make available 
at reasonable costs to those who purchase 
the service, the benefits from reimbursable 
features. The experience of the past 7 
Years has taught us that we cannot have 
& loose and disjointed water policy capable 
Of being shipwrecked on the shores of ad- 
Ministrative caprice and subject to the 
Whims of whatever administration happens 
to be in power. We must have legislation 
declaring the intent of Congress by setting 
standards which will bar the applica- 
of administrative devices designed to 
Sabotage worthwhile programs. 
HR. 8, the Trimble bill, which declares 
intents and sets these standards in 


Cerned, this is the most important legisla- 
tion introduced in Congress since the Norris- 
Rayburn Act of 1936. The Trimble bill re- 
asserts: the right of Congress to determine 
ter resources policy and to develop 

the great river basins of this country. 
The bill establishes firm, legal standards to 
cost allocations and justifications 

in multipurpose projects. The administra- 
tive device known as the “separable costs- 
g benefits” method of cost alloca- 

tion and similar devices are a misconstruc- 
tion of the intent of Congress. Historical 
t and commonsense call for the 

tal method of cost allocation. The 

ble costs-remaining-benefits method 
deserts the concept of power as an inciden- 
tal Purpose which it really is. Its applica- 
tion results in an artificially inflated rate 
which puts a burden on rural 
cooperatives and other buyers of 
Government power. Good projects are made 


it an impossible burden. Postconstruc- 
tion changes in allocation of power costs 


onal District there are 5 co-op 
Sustomers for power from the Southwestern 
ower Administration. Originally SPA al- 
ted approximately 30 percent of project 
tots to hydroelectric power, At the persent 
approximately 52 percent of project 
tae are allocated to power, The result of 
Was Inevitable. In 1958 the Federal 
Power Commission authorized a 27 percent 
Uerease in power rates in the Southwest. 
Since this increase went into effect, three of 
nese co-ops have had rate increnses rang- 
g from 11 to 16 percent to their members. 
hey attribute at least 60 percent of this 
nop eee not to increased operational costs, 
the’? {2flation, but directly to the fact that 
Y have to pay more for power. 
sone could search forever and never find 
other economic justification for still an- 
artificial device used by Government 
ay eles known as taxes foregone. You are 
familiar with the practice of charging 
annual cost against multipurpose 
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projects the figure representing the tax con- 
tribution of a privately financed steam plant 
that might be expected to develop were a 
Federal plant not built. The Trimble bill 
would scrap this arbitrary and fallacious 
justification standard which was tailored by 
administrative agencies to stifie Federal 
water resources development. 

In the area of project justification, the 
Trimble bill provides a realistic method by 
extending the maximum payout period to 
100 years or the useful life expectancy, 
whichever is lesser. Useful life expectancy 
is the logical yardstick to measure project 
worth. Many of the projects now under 
construction haye an estimated life span 
ranging from 50 to as much as 500 years 
and beyond. It is ridiculous to base project 
feasibility on the ability to meet a require- 
ment that reimbursible costs of Federal 
reservoirs be repaid in not more than 50 
years. Of all the gimmicks used to inhibit 
resources development, this is perhaps the 
most unreasonable. 

Still another unrealistic measure of bene- 
fit-to-cost ratios is the policy of ignoring 
recreational benefits. The Engineers assess 
these benefits through careful studies. They 
can tell us almost to the dollar what the 
recreational benefits are today and they fur- 
ther tell us that the sky is the limit on 
future benefits because recreation is a boom- 
ing industry and tourism is on the march. 
Yet the Corps of Engineers is not permitted 
to submit recreation evaluations to Congress 
nor are they included in the benefit-cost 
ratios. Failure to recognize recreation bene- 
fits is first of all unrealistic and second is a 
deliberate and false reduction of project 
justification. Some 100 million people an- 
nually use the recreational opportunities 
offered by Federal reservoir projects. In 
many projects the recreation benefits alone 
are sufficient to offset the entire cost of the 
project over its useful lifespan. The Trim- 
ble bill provides for broadening the scope of 
benefits that could be assessed by the Corps 
of Engineers-and the Bureau of Reclamation 
in figuring benefit-to-cost ratios. The Trim- 
ble bill forces recognition of recreation bene- 
fits as an important fact of life in resources 
development. 

Our national commitment to an expanding 
economy rests upon the continued develop- 
ment of our resources. We cannot continue 
to tolerate, without grave risk to our 
national productivity, the trend in adminis- 
trative agencies to obscure the real purpose 
of water resources development by substi- 
tuting involved formulas intended to pre- 
vent, rather than determine, project feasibil- 
ity. Administration policy reflects in most 
cases the attitude that water resources devel- 
opment is not very desirable. a 

Inevitably this mental block to Govern- 
ment leadership in resources development 
has resulted in arbitrary methods of justify- 
ing projects and allocating their costs. The 
enactment of the Trimble bill will stop these 
self-defeating practices. This bill is a mat- 
ter of highest priority to all friends of rural 
electrification in this session of A 
If the principles embodied in this bill are 
accepted and properly implemented during 
the next 25 years, then what is past is merely 
prologue to the untold potentialities of the 
future. The proper development of our 
water resources is the No. 1 domestic prob- 
lem in the United States today. The cor- 
related overall development of all our great 
watersheds will change the face of America. 
It will make the deserts blossom. It will 
tame the raging rivers. It will save the soll. 
It will electrify the farms. It will spin the 
wheels of industry. It will open new jobs 
and new opportunities to all the people of 
our country. 

The summons of the second half of the 
20th century requires us to Amer- 
ica’s rural powerlines as fast as farmers 
can hook equipment and appliances onto 
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them. The natural wealth of the United 
States is our common trust. The develop- 
ment of this wealth must move along on 
every front. The relationship between in- 
dustry and resources development grows 
closer every day. Your growth is good for 
the country and the country’s growth is 
good for you. The first 25 years of rural 
electrification have established a framework 
of justice and equity in which rural people 
can do their indispensable part for the 
greater strength and safety of our Nation. 
You have created a new society in rural 
America. You have given rural life a new 
dimension. You have made a spacious 
future for farm people in which they can 
share equally, work in dignity, and live in 
peace. 


Ostrich-like Bureaucrats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Henry Kearns, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for International Affairs, 
made a speech last week before the 
Charlotte (N.C.) Textile Club regarding 
the position of the present administra- 
tion concerning textile imports. His re- 
marks offered no hope for the American 
textile industry which is fighting a bat- 
tle for survival against an alarming in- 
crease in the importation of textile prod- 
ucts manufactured overseas. 

The Southern Textile News of Febru- 
ary 27, 1960, carried a very fine editorial 
pointing out the inconsistency in Mr. 
Kearns’ speech before the Charlotte 
Textile Club and calling attention to the 
serious economic condition prevailing 
within the textile industry. 

I believe my colleagues in the House 
will find the editorial most interesting, 
and I request unanimous consent that it 
be inserted in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD; 


OSTRICHLIKE BUREAUCRATS 


Henry Kearns, Assistant Secretary for In- 
ternational Affairs in the U.S. Commerce 
Department, made a speech before the Char- 
lotte Textile Club this week. 

To say that it was a disturbing talk, as 
it was appraised by ACMI President James 
A. Chapman, is putting it milldly. 

If the substance of Mr. Kearns’ disserta- 
tion could be construed as merely his own 
personal opinions, it would be disturbing, 
but if looked upon in the true light of re- 
flecting the thinking of the U.S. Commerce 
Department, it is calamitous, 

One of Mr. Kearns’ most ill-advised state- 
ments was that imports of foreign textiles 
were not one of the industry's major prob- 
lems, 

If Mr. Kearns had bothered to step down- 
stairs in his own Commerce Department 
where they keep tons of statistics, he would 
have found that imports of cotton yarns in 
January of this year totaled more than im- 
ports of these yarns in the entire year of 
1959. Yes, according to Mr. Kearns, that 
should pose no problem to American spin- 
ners. 

We hope Mr. Kearns Is a subscriber to the 
Saturday Evening Post and if so that he will 
turn to page 31 ot this week’s issue and 
read an article entitled. Is Foreign Ald 
Jeopardizing American Jobs?“ The author 
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of this article, Demaree Bess, is not an em- 
ployee of the Commerce Department, unfor- 
tunately, but he has been studying and 
«writing on America‘s international relations 
since 1924. We would therefore term him 
somewhat of an expert on this subject. 

Mr. Bess cites the instance of American 
Enka which recently thought it worthwhile 
to build a 825-million rayon staple-fiber 
plant at Asheville. The profitable operation 
of this plant and employment of its thou- 
sands of employees was made possible only by 
an act of Congress in 1958, plugging a loop- 
hole in the antidumping law which had en- 
abled European producers to sell rayon fiber 
on the American market at prices American 
manufacturers could not meet. How the U.S. 
Treasury Department has reversed that leg- 
islation. The Treasury ruling, in short, has 
made American Enka's costly new plant un- 
profitable. 

Yet Mr. Kearns maintains imports pose no 
problem. 

The Commerce Department agent also 
might take a look at the full page adver- 
tisement in this issue of Southern Textile 
News placed by J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., 
employer of 34,000 American workers. Tan- 
gible evidence is presented here that foreign 
imports not only are a problem to the textile 
industry but also to the national economy as 
a whole. 

If Mr. Kearns had not been acquainted 
with such facts as presented here, state- 
ments he made in his Charlotte address 
might be charged up to ignorance. But such 
is not the case. Every possible means has 
been utilized to acquaint the Department 
with the serious damage being done to a 
vital Industry by foreign Imports. 

It is high time the Congress should take 
drastic action and take the matter out of 
the hands of ostrichlike officials such as 


Bruce Alger, of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the February 25 issue of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor carried an article 
concerning my esteemed colleague on the 
Committee on Ways and Means, Bruce 
ALGER. 

This distinguished Texan was _ first 
elected to the Congress of the United 
States by the citizens of the Dallas area 
in 1954. Since then this promising 
young American has served his con- 
stituency with ability and influence; he 
has served his Nation with patriotism 
and in accordance with the principle of 
“the National interest is the Dallas in- 
terest.“ Through hard work, effective 
organization, and great ability this out- 
standing Texas Republican has made a 
major contribution to the patriotic cause 
of his fellow Americans. 

Bruce Acer became a member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means in Janu- 
ary 1959. It has been my privilege in the 
interim period to carefully observe his 
work. He is a stanch advocate of sound 
principles in the difficult. areas of fiscal 
and monetary affairs. Congressman 
Acer is motivated by f zcalous deter- 
mination that the America of the future 
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shall be a better land of human liberty 
and individual economic opportunity for 
every citizen. He does not pursue a 
course of political expediency in solving 
today’s national problems with a gim- 
mick and thereby deferring the perma- 
nent solution until sometime in the fu- 
ture. To Bruce ALGER today’s problems 
demand today’s solutions. 

Bruce Alex's very considerable 
achievements in his young political life 
have already gained national recogni- 
tion. He has reflected great credit on 
his constituents who have honored 
themselves by electing him to public 
office. 

In closing I would point out that be- 
cause of this young American’s integrity, 
wisdom, and patriotism, his accomplish- 
ments are accomplishments in behalf of 
a better and stronger America. Mr. 
Speaker, as a part of my remarks I will 
include the article from the Christian 
Science Monitor which is captioned 
“ALGER Success Story“: 

ALGER Success Story: AN INTIMATE MESSAGE 
FROM THE SOUTHWEST 
(By Bicknell Eubanks) 

DaLLAs—The perennial problem of the Dal- 
las County Democratic leadership is: What 
to do about Bruce ALGER. 

Mr. ALGER is the only Republican Congress- 
man from Texas. He is one of the few Re- 
publicans ever to go to Congress from the 
Lone Star State. Except for one other, some 
years ago, he has proved to be the most 
durable. 

The prospect of winning the Democratic 
nomination to Congress in Dallas County has 
lost much of its luster as a result of Mr. 
ALGER'’S successes. Before 1954 the Demo- 
cratic victory was considered the same as 
election. But Mr. ALGER changed all of that 
in 1954, he registered a severe upset when 
he defeated one of the most popular and in- 
fluential Democratic politicians in Dallas 
County, former Mayor Wallace Savage. 

Mr. ALGER, who was a real-estate dealer of 
no known political aptitude, injected himself 
into the general election campaign amid con- 
siderable doubt as to his political judgment. 
Many Texans, especially in Dallas County, 
who were supposed to know better, wondered 
at his willingness to take on such a formi- 
dable task. But Mr. ALGER cheerfully began 
working his way toward a major upset vic- 
tory. He personally solicited votes in down- 
town office buildings, among housewives, and 
along the streets. 

When the votes were counted, he was in. 
The political wiseacres contented themselves 
by agreeing with each other that is was just 
a fluke, 

But in 1956 another powerful Democrat, 
District Attorney Henry Wade, tried his 
hand. He was just as unfortunate as Mr. 
Savage. Mr. Atcrer’s victory over Mr. Wade 
was perhaps even more sensational, for Mr. 
Wade appeals to a much wider range of po- 
litical opinion than Mr. Savage. 

Again in 1958, another good vote getter 
tried his hand—State Representative Bare- 
foot Sanders. Besides having an alluring 
name of considerable political value, Mr. 
Sanders also has shown a broad political ap- 
proach. It was thought he might attract 
enouch independent voters to unseat Mr. 
ALGER. 

But Mr. Atcer, like the Mississippi River, 
Just kept ‘rollin’ along.” Observers here now 
say he is going to do it again this year. 

His opponent will be former State Repre- 
sentative “Joe” Pool. Mr. Pool has gotten 
the somewhat dubious honor of opposing 
Mr, Acer by default. He is the only one to 
file for Democratic nomination and thus 
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will be nominated without opposition in the 
spring primaries, He is not regarded as a 
strong contender. 

The irony of Mr. Arorn's successes, from 
the Democratic point of view, is that liberal- 
minded Democrats look upon him as a man 
who must be taken out of public office at 
almost any cost, and conservative Democrats 
feel somewhat the same way, although not 
with as much enthusiasm. 

The conservative Democrats actually agree 
with many of Mr. ALorn's political views. 

What really bothers them is that Mr. 
Arcer’'s continued success will result in a 
situation that might become hazardous to 
conseryative Democratic candidates. 

For one thing, Mr. Aroer has the real 
advantage of having to run only one race. 
But any potential Democratic opponent faces 
the prospect of three races. He has to run 
against the field in the first Democratic pri- 
mary. Then, if he cannot get a clear ma- 


‘jority, he has to run against the second high- 


est candidate in the runoff. Finally, he has 
to make the big campaign against Mr. Atcrr. 

All of this costs money, takes time, and 
puts the candidate in the position of alien- 
ating more voters because he has to put him- 
self on record more often, while Mr. ALGER 
can keep quiet and attend to his business 
of belng a Congressman. 

There are those Democrats who believe 
that if Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON (Demo- 
crat), of Texas, should be the Democratic 
presidential nominee, his pulling power would 
help in a race against Mr. ALGER. That opin- 
ion, incidentally, is shared by many Republi- 
cans. 

The Texas Republican organization, mean- 
while, is making some threats of putting a 
candidate into the field against Senator 
JOHNSON in the fall. Senator JOHNSON has 
no opposition in the Democratic primary in 
his bid for renomination to the Senate. 

Should Senator Jonnson win the Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination in the sum- 
mer, he will be running for two offices 
fall—for President and Senator. 

This is permissible in the Lone Star State 
under what is known locally as the Garner 
law. This law was put on the books back 
in 1932 to permit John Nance Garner to 
run for reelection’ to the National House of 
Representatives and for Vice President oD 
the ticket with Franklin D. Roosevelt. Mr. 
Garner won both races in Texas. He prompt- 
ly resigned from his House post and served 
two terms as Vice President. 


Strong Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times recently carried a news afti- 
cle containing the views of Capt. Soren 
Willesen, of Boston, famed sea cap 
of two World Wars, on the need fof 
building a strong American merchant 
marine. 

Captain Willesen has devoted his life 
to the sea and continues to play a Vi 
role in shipping activities. He has nad 
an unusual and colorful career; and, un 
der unanimous consent, I include the ar- 
ticle from the Times reprinted in 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The material follows: 


` 
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Skirrer oy Two Wans BEMOANS PEACETIME 
NEGLECT OF SHIPPING 


(By George Horne) 

A seafaring man who probably commanded 
more ships during World War II than any 
Other shipmaster was in New York the other 
day talking about the low state of the mer- 
chant marine. 

A former New Yorker now living in Boston, 
Capt. Soren Willesen is a man who does 
everything in a big way. g 

He said that he had been talking since 
1909 about the need for à strong American 
Merchant marine, and that he sometimes felt 
he was not making much progress. 

He is executive vice president of Sprague 
Steamship Co. and president of the Boston 
Marine Society. He was in New York on 
Company business. 

“We are at another low ebb in shipping,” 
the captain said. “The tramp shipping seg- 
Ment of the industry is really in the dol- 
drums, competing with foreign-flag tramps 
that are modern and fast—all bullit since the 
War. We haven't built any. 

“Unless the tramp industry gets some ald 
such as an extension of the subsidy provi- 
sions to such vessels, this part of American 
Shipping will be exterminated. 

“Coastwise trading is also just about ex- 
tinct. All the big coastal and intercoastal 
Operators are either out of business or in 
Shoal waters, and it was their fleets which 
formed the backbone of U.S. transport in 

World Wars. But this country habitu- 
ally forgets about shipping in between wars.” 

Captain Willesen's personal logbook has 
Some dramatic entries. 

He won his laurels as the most active ship- 
Master by what other seafarers might call 
legerdemain. He had gone ashore after a 
Career that began in 1909 as a cadet on the 
ld schoolship Newport in New York. 
Assigned by the old Maritime Commission 
to supervise shipbuilding work st South 
erty and, Maine, he saw scores of new Lib- 

i shi slide out of the buildin 
bev type ships 8 
For part of the war perlod he delivered 
ships to their owners, signing on as 
Master on a total of 70 freighters. Usually 
Was master for only a day, and he never 
got out of Portland harbor with his charges. 

In World War I, Captain Willesen was tor- 

on the cargo transport Dora 700 miles 
trom her destination in France. 

The British warship Savage, homeward 
pound after extended convoy duty, rescued 

e Dora’s crew. All were safe 30 minutes 

the torpedo hit. = 
u But the Savage was short of food and “we 
thes on crackers and Scotch whisky,” said 
la Captain, adding, “I got my taste for the 
tter at that time.” 

In July 1917 he was navigator on the 
—— Saratoga in New York harbor when 
Tal en hit by the ship Panama off Staten 

Excursj 
10 be swiftly in and rescued 1,338 men in 
menutes before the Saratoga sank. 
tain Wung so exciting has happened to Cap- 
ola Willesen lately. But he ts only 64 years 
and he said he hadn't given up yet. 


On boats, tugs and other craft 


— 


Gimmicks, Cadgets, and Gaudy Plans Are 
No Substitute for Solid Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN BURDICK 


OF Nourn DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


exit, BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
cly concerned about the quality 
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of the Nation’s postal service. This 
concern prompts the comments I am 
about to make about the Post Office 
appropriation for fiscal 1961. 

Basically my thoughts are that the 
Post Office Department should lay aside 
postal operation by experimiental inno- 
vation and that truly solid service should 
be restored. Postal employees and mail 
users are aware that gimmicks, gadgets, 
and gaudy plans are no substitute for 
service. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the deepest 
sources of employee dissatisfaction has 
been the Post Office Department’s dis- 
tribution guides system. Not one 
postal employee or supervisor has come 
to me with kind words to say about the 
system and yet the hearings before the 
subcommittee indicate that there is gen- 
eral employee acceptance of the new 
program. On page 13 of the hearings, 
for example, Postmaster General Sum- 
merfield said: 

The morale of the people in the Depart- 
ment who participated in (the distribution 
guises) program is higher than it has ever 

n. 


On page 213 of the hearings Assistant 
Postmaster General Barnes says that the 
guides were requested by many clerks. 
Mr. Barnes said that in pilot experiment 
only 33 of 1,250 clerks in the Brooklyn, 
N. V., post office were not performing 
satisfactorily under the guides and that 
10 of those were justifiably under the 
level because of physical handicaps. 
This, Mr. Barnes said, left a remainder 
of 23 of 1,250 who were not performing 
satisfactorily. We could assume that 
this ratio of 1 to 60 would indeed sup- 
port the claims made by the Postmaster 
General about high morale. No amount 
of protest to the contrary will persuade 
postal employees that the guides system 
is anything other than a speedup. If 
postal productivity is low, let the Post 
Office Department admit it frankly. If 
output must be raised, let this also be 
candidly confessed but let the Post Of- 
fice Department not cover the fist of the 
speedup with a soft glove of claims that 
morale was never better and that the 
employees themselves made the request 
against which now they are protesting 
very bitterly. 

In the State of North Dakota we are 
faced with train withdrawals and postal 
employees have made very excellent 
cases for the inauguration of highway 


post office service to replace discontinued 


trains. I participated at Jamestown, 
N. Dak., early in October 1959 in a meet- 
ing at which representatives of the Min- 
neapolis postal region also were present. 
The regional people were unable to re- 
fute the case made by the employees for 
added highway post office service, The 
routes have not been furnished, answers 
to the employees“ claims have not been 
given and the Post Office Department's 
testimony indicates that only 10 highway 
post office routes are to be supplied 
throughout the Nation during 1961. 

Mr. Speaker, the one thing which the 
Past Office Department might do to pro- 
vide a really significant improvement in 
postal service would be to reinstate a 
second residential delivery so that over- 
night mail service might be restored 
without creating a lot of postal factories 
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at untold future expense to the taxpay- 
ers. Under the new plan which the Post 
Office Department is proposing, my State 
will haye a transportation center at Far- 
go. This is very good in its own way but 
it will apparently mean hauling some 
mail back and forth across the entire 
State of North Dakota and it is certainly 
not an adequate substitute for a sound 
transportation network with railway and 
highway post offices interlacing the State. 
Most disappointing of all perhaps is the 
Post Office Department’s rigid view in re- 
gard to adjustments in postal pay. The 
Post Office Department claims that pos- 
tal pay scales compare “very favorably” 
with salaries in private industry. No 
explanation is given. The National As- 
sociation of Letter Carriers has devel- 
oped figures to show that in many com- 
munities postal employees receive any- 
where from 25 to 75 cents an hour less 
than do garbage collectors. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress must make 
certain that the Post Office Department 
will not wring the reduction in appropri- 
ations from the postal employees. Nor 
can we tolerate a further reduction in 
the already deplorable postal service. I 
hope, on the contrary, that the Congress 
will promptly take positive steps to re- 
store postal service and to ease the eco- 
nomic plight of the loyal postal em- 
ployees. 


St. David's Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader, 
Evening News of Wednesday, February 
24, 1960, which comments on the mean- 
ing of St. David's Day that is observed 
Officially today, March 1: 

Sr. Davin's Banquet 

While Tuesday, March 1, is St. David's 
Day, as no individual with Welsh blood in 
his veins Has to be reminded, the St. Da- 
vid's Day Society of Wyoming Valley will 
celebrate at Hotel Sterling on Saturday 
night, February 27, with the 8lst annual 
banquet. There is no hard and fast rule 
about holding the dinner on the anniversary 
itself, although that is usually the case. 
This year, as a matter of convenience, the 
society decided to anticipate the big day or 
night by 72 hours. 

To this community, the annual St. David's 
Day gathering for the sons and daughters of 
Wales is a highlight of the year. This is 
explained not only by the large segment of 
the population they constitute, but by the 
sentimental ties with the land of their fore- 
fathers. j 

What makes this especially significant 18 
the activity of the new generation. At the 
turn of the century, with hundrdes of im- 
migrants in our midst, it was understand- 
able that interest in this event was high. 
The surprising development is that it has not 
diminished with later generations. In fact, 
the outlook for the St. David's Day Society 
and the St. David's Day observance is un- 
usually bright in view of the new blood that 
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is being infused constantly, This is a most 
healthy sign for the organization. 

Wyoming Valley, today as well as yester- 
day, offers proof that the Welshman abroad 
is the best Welshman. Americans of Welsh 
extraction fall in that category, for their 
attachment to Welsh traditions is strong, as 
these affairs, as well as the eisteddfods and 
song festivals, attest. 

St. David's Day commemorates the anni- 
versary of the death of St. David, but it is 
anything but asad occasion. He is believed 
to have died in 561 which would mean that 
the observance next year will mark the 
1A00th year, evidence in itself of the place 
St. David occupies in the affections of the 
Welsh people. 

Wales today has a population of approxi- 
mately 2 million and, while it officially Is a 
part of Great Britain, it preserves its ancient 
culture, customs and language. In recent 
years, there have been rumblings in the 
wake of a movement to give Wales dominion 
status or a measure of freedom in keeping 
with the general trend throughout the 
world. 

No matter what develops along these lines, 
St. David will continue to be the revered 
Patron of this ancient land. 


ASCAP Members Approve Consent 
Decree 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, early 
this year the membership of the Ameri- 
can Society of Composers, Authors, and 
Publishers, more familiarly known as 
ASCAP, approved the terms of a consent 
decree agreed upon by the society and 
the Department of Justice under which 
certain revisions are made in the elec- 
tion of ASCAP directors, of the survey 
of members’ music performed and in the 
distribution of royalties. 

After the tabulation of member votes 
on the issue, ASCAP issued a press state- 
ment which described the outcome as a 
vote of confidence for the society’s board. 
Under unanimous consent I include the 
ASCAP statement as part of my remarks 
in the Recorp. 

The material follows: - 
OVERWHELMING VOTE OF CONFIDENCE FOR 
ASCAP Boaro 

By an 83.03 percent weighted vote and a 
more than 67 percent numerical vote, the 
members of the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors, and Publishers (ASCAP) 
have approved the terms of a consent decree 
agreed upon by the Department of Justice 
and the society. 

Chief Judge Sylvester J. Ryan of the U.S. 
district court announced the vote January 
6 after the votes were tabulated in court by 
five teams of certified public accountants 
who has been sworn in as officers of the 
court. Judge Ryan approved the consent 
order January 7 and with the consent of 
ASCAP and the Government designated the 
Honorable John E. McGechan and the 
Honorable Irving M. Ives to examine periodi- 
cally, as is necessary, the society’s survey of 
performances and to report to the court. 

Commenting on Judge Ryan's designation 
of Judge McGerhan and Senator Ives, 
ASCAP President Stanley Adams sald: 
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“ASCAP commends these distinguished 
citizens on their willingness to serve. We 
believe they will make a distinct contribu- 
tion to the musical life of the Nation In 
which the members of ASCAP play such an 
important part.” 

The new decree amends the consent judg- 
ment of 1941 as amended in 1950. It pro- 
vides revisions in the election of the so- 
clety’s directors, of the survey of members’ 
music performed, and distribution of royal- 
ties. 

Mr. Adams, in commenting on the out- 
come of the voting, sald: “The society's 
board of directors and its management are 
tremendously gratified by the membership's 
overwhelming vote on behalf of the consent 
decree. We look upon it as a vote of con- 
fidence by the members in their directors 
and its management. 

“The new decree is the result of more 
than 12 months of hard work between the 
Department of Justice and the society’s 
counsel and management to revise the 
ground rules under which ASCAP operates. 
Under the new decree ASCAP will continue 
as & progressive organization constantly re- 
examining its procedures and making 
changes wherever and whenever they will 
benefit the soclety’s entire membership. I 
wish to commend highly the work of our 
general attorney, Herman Finkelstein, and 
our special counsel, Arthur H. Dean, for 
their efforts in bringing this decree to its 
successful conclusion.” 


Soviet Anti-Semitic Drive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, ever 
since 1955, when I visited the Soviet 
Union, I suspected that Jews are not 
wanted in Russia by the Communists. 
Subsequent events have unquestionably 
borne out this feeling of mine. The fol- 
lowing article by David Lawrence, which 
appears in this morning's New York Her- 
ald Tribune, further buttresses my con- 
vietions: 

Sovier ANTI-SEMITIC DRIVE REPORTED BY 

HUNGARIAN 
(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON, February 29.— The Soviet 
Union's complicity in the anti-Semitie 
demonstrations recently in various countries, 
including West Germany, has long been sus- 
pected, but it remained for Dr. Bela Fabian, 
chairman of the Federation of Hungarian 
Former Political Prisoners, to reveal what 
has been suppressed, namely, the background 
of the conspiracy, 

It develops that for several months prior to 
the swastika painting on synagogues in West 
Germany, the Soviet Union was carrying on 
an anti-Semitic campaign but the news was 
not allowed to get out. 

Dr Fabian, writing in U.S. News & World 
Report, tells of these occurrences; 

“In Baranovicht, Bendery, Kishinev, Kiev, 
Minsk, Voronezh, and Wilna, Jewish ceme- 
terles were desecrated and memorials de- 
faced. No punitive actions were taken 
against the perpetrators, which also shows 
that they were inspired or encouraged by the 
authorities.” 

Dr Fabian says that in the last 6 months 
of 1959 a large number of synagogues in vari- 
ous parts of the Soviet Union were closed 
down. He names 20 different cities, and 


l 
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declares that there now are only 60 syna- 
gogues functioning in the entire Soviet 
Union. He states that in Moscow, where 
there are 600,000 Jews, only 1 synagogue 
is permitted to remain open. The windows 
in this church building were broken on New 
Year's Eve and further damage done a few 
days later. Dr. Fabian adds: 
“Discrimination against Jews in the Soviet 
Union may be seen by the following facts: 
1. Each Soviet citizen has to have an in- 
ternal passport that serves as a certificate of 
identity within the country. Ordinary So- 
viet citizens have only the place of their 
birth marked on the cards, while those of the 
Jews are marked by the word ‘Evrei’—Jew. 


OTHER DISCRIMINATIONS 


“2. Jews cannot be civil servants or army 
officers. Since 1949, no Jews are admitted 
to Soviet military schools. 

"3. The world was shocked that, under 
the czars, Jews numbering 5 percent of the 
student body were allowed to study at Rus- 
sian universities. Today, there are no more 
than 1.5 percent, while at the universities of 
the Ukraine no Jews are admitted. Today, 
there are still Jews who practice medicine 
and are employed as teachers and profes- 
sors, but now they are excluded from the 
medical faculty, from training schools for 
teachers and from training schools for dip- 
lomats. 

“4. Jews are gradually being pushed out 
of administrative jobs in industrial plants. 
Nowadays, they even rarely hold the job of 
a foreman.” 

A great deal has appeared in the press of 
the world about the desecration of Jewish 
places of worship and this has usually been 
attributed to “hooligans.” 


PROOF HARD TO GET 


The West German Government investi- 
gated and found many instances in which 
there was a tie-up to the East German Com- 
munists. But proof in such circumstances 
is difficult to get because the underground 
techniques are effective. No Communist 
contacts the youth directly, but the Soviet 
apparatus extends to many uniyersities in 
different countries and it is not a difficult 
matter for intermediaries to start anti- 
Semitic demonstrations without the risk of 
being exposed. 

When news does leak out, it is given 
casual attention. Thus on October 4, 1959, 
hoodlums set fire to the synagogue at Mala- 
khovka, a suburb of Moscow. It was on the 
second day of the Jewish New Year services- 
The 70-year-old wife of the caretaker was 
strangled and her body thrown into the 
flames, News of this was not carried in the 
Soviet press. Discussing the anti-Semitic 
demonstrations in West Germany, Dr. 
Fabian asks: 

LIQUIDATION GOES ON 


“Who was interested in compromising the 
Liberal-Democratic Chancellor Adenaucr of 
Germany before the summit conferenc® 
Who would profit by breaking up the un! 
front of the Western alliance? 

“It is obvious that this anti-Semitic cam- 
paign did not serve the interest of Wes 
Germany—now waging a battle of life 
death for Berlin and for the reunification 
Germany—as, for this country, not only the 
support but also the sympnthy of the b 
world is essential. The weakening of We 
Germany’s morale and the disruption 
Western unity would profit only one power: 
the Soviet Union, 

“The anti-Semitic campaign would etd 
serve to camouflage the tragic fact o 
within the last 6 months, the Soviet vg 
is the only country to Introduce legally 
in practice the Nazi principles of Nurem 

“The Jewlsh question Is the skeleton 10 
the Soviet cupboard. As long as silence 
maintained, the gradun? liquidation of Je 
goes on, 
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DENIED BY KHRUSHCHEV 

“History may repeat itself. Had the world 
Taised its voice in time—before Hitler sent 
Millions of Jews to the gas Chambers, and 


not after when there was nothing one could 


do but lament—millions of lives would have 
been saved.“ 

The customary denials are issued by Ehru- 
shchey when asked about anti-Semitism in 
the Soviet Union. He declares that religious 
freedom prevails and that where Jewish 
churches have been closed it has been be- 
Cause of alleged anti-Soviet activities. 

Perhaps the most curious aspect of this 
whole business is the readiness with which 
some of the leftwing elements in the United 
States have been so ready to pooh-pooh and 
dismiss as absurd the idea that the Soviet 
espionage apparatus may have been back of 
the well-coordizated movement throughout 
the world to paint swustikas on synagogues, 


Tragic Death From Common Household 
Detergent—A Warning to All Parents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mrs, MAY. Mr. Speaker, I was sad- 
dened and appalled today at the circum- 
Stances set forth in a letter I received 
from one of my constituents in Wishram, 
Wash, I remembered that the attention 
ol the Members of this House, as well 
as that of all parents in our country, 
Was called not long ago to the dangerous 
and often fatal results that had oc- 
Curred when children were allowed to 
Dlay with the plastic bags now largely 
Used by cleaning plants to return cleaned 
8arments. I believe that the attention 
Of the Members should be brought to the 


Matters contained in this letter, and. 


t parents should be made aware of 

dangerous contents of the dishwash- 
ing detergents sold throughout our 
Country, and used in more and more 
homes every day. Apparently, the lethal 
Contents of these detergents are not 
on the labels of the packages, nor 
is there any warning of danger on the 
labels, I have communicated with the 
Federal Trade Commission, urging that 
this matter be looked into, and I hope 
that the manufacturers of these deter- 


gents will cooperate by listing contents 


on their labels and by printing a plain 
t on their packages. Excerpts 
rom my constituent's letter follow: 
A little Wishram girl, 16 months old, died 
Other day, in spite of all a modern hos- 
tal and able doctors could do, from 
lowing a small amount of a commonly 
labe dishwashing detergent. The package 
l contained no warning whatsoever con- 
oes its lye or other caustic content, 
The not in fact Ust or identify the contents. 
ang Srief-stricken purents are desperately 
lous to get swift action on a nationwide 
asis to prevent a repetition of this tragedy, 
they get no encouragement to believe 
an any action they cai initiate will get 
Y but a slow-moving Investigation. Their 
rere express shock that anything so 
should be permitted to be sold and 
no warning. There apparently ls no 


F. 


Pi 
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antidote.. The fatal damage was done 
instantly. 

They appeal now to you through me in 
the hope that you can and will report the 
matter to the proper Government agency at 
the earliest possible moment, following up 
with legislative action, if- necessary, every 
package can have a warning label attached, 
a striking label, though not even that, nor 
any listing of the nature of the contents 
we repeat was on the package in question 
nor on any other they have examined since. 

The child was Kay Williams. Date of the 
accident was February 15. Date of death was 
February. 18. Autopsy revealed severe inter- 
nal, damage—esophagus destroyed, etc. 

This entire community is aroused. We will 
all deeply appreciate anything you can do to 
bring about fast action that will prevent 
another such tragedy. 


Mr. Speaker, I am taking this up with 
the proper Federal agency, and I hope 
that all manufacturers of such deter- 
gents will cooperate in placing warn- 
ing labels on their packages. But, most 
important, I want to call attention to 
this tragedy, so that American parents 
will be warned of the dangers in these 
products. Legislative action, and action 
by the manufacturers and by Federal 
agencies all take time, and I hope that, 
by inserting this letter in the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD, I can perhaps save some 
of that time, and perhaps save another 
family from such a tragedy. 


Jack Riley’s Olympic Winners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
“Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I include therein a pertinent and 
very interesting article from a recent 
edition of the Washington Evening Star 
entitled “U.S. Hockey Coach Crosses Up 
Experts.” 

The Nation is greatly thrilled by the 
magnificent victory of our stalwart 
American hockey team in the Olympics. 

The win demonstrated what, vigorous 
leadership, combined with talent, fine 
playing ability, and courage, can do in 
competitive athletic contests, 

Our great, fighting hockey team made 
an enviable record that will long serve 
as an inspiration for American youth 
interested in athletics. 

The players are entitled to great credit 
for their wonderful work, and their in- 
spiring coach, Jack Riley, is entitled to 
special gratitude for his supurb organi- 
zational work and unexcelled leadership. 

The victory was not easy to achieve, 
Our boys were pitted against the very 
toughest competition throughout the 
games. Their Russian victory was par- 
ticularly outstanding because the Rus- 
sian team was comprised of expert play- 
ers who were thoroughly experienced 
and fired with real determination to win. 
Their sportsmanship was commendable. 
They were hard-hitting and spirited, and 
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they were fair and sportsmanlike 
throughout the game, They were good 
losers and good sports. 

Our boys played a hard, aggressive, 
fair game and their work and thrilling 
victory reflects great credit upon them. 

We may all be proud of these fine, 
young American boys who recorded the 
outstanding victory of the winter Olym- 
pic games. I am especially proud of 
our Massachusetts boys who are mem- 
bers of this great victorious team—the 
Cleary boys, Bill of Cambridge, and Bob, 
of. Westwood, whose father, uncle, and 
family are valued friends of mine; Jack 
Kirrane, of Brookline and Jack Roden- 
heiser of Malden, all of whom, together 
with their teammates, covered them- 
selves with glory. 

I repeat, we can well be proud of each 
and every one of these fine young Ameri- 
cans who demonstrated to the world in 
these contests the competitive prowess, 
skill, and determination of American 
youth, 

As for Coach Jack Riley, it is almost 
impossible to measure and adequately 
express appreciation for his tremendous 
leadership and achievement. In assem- 
bling, training, and inspiring this great 
team, he rendered a service that has 
few, if any, parallels in the history of 
American sport. 

This victory marks Jack Riley, not 
only as a great coach, but as a great 
leader, and the Nation may be thankful 
indeed to have a man of his high char- 
acter, intelligence, ability, and zeal for 
leadership training our young men at 
our great U.S. Military Academy and 
in Olympic competition. 

I tender Coach Riley and all the mem- 
bers of his history-making team my 
heartiest -congratulations and express 
the hope that their tenacious spirit will 
permeate our other competitors in the 
Olympic games. 

The material from the Star follows: 
From the ä e Star, Feb. 29, 


U.S. Hockey Coach Crosses Up Exrerts— 
Bic GAMBLE PAYS Orr 

Squaw VALLEY, CALIF, February 29. No 
one figured us for better than third place— 
but we beat em all,” sald Jack Riley, master- 
mind of the U.S. Olympic hockey triumph. 

During the winter games, the 39-year-old 
American coach kept repeating in his crisp 
Boston accent: 

“We hope to be the first American hockey 
team to beat the Russians and win an Olym- 
pic gold medal,” 

Self-styled experts told Riley he could 
build a snowman on the Equator easier. And 
why not? The American players hadn’t 
much more than met each other before last 
Christmas, Riley's irregulars were a pickup 
team from hither and yon—Boston insur- 
ance salesmen, Minnesota carpenters, service- 
men, a television salesman from Wisconsin, 
a husky fireman from Brookline, Mass. 

CLEARYS COME THROUGH 


Riley, who has been coach at West Point 


for 10 years, took a gamble on the Yank . 


squad and won. Eleven players threatened to 
quit when he added the Cleary brothers of 
Boston—Bill and Bob—just an hour before 
the player deadline on February 4. s 

The 11 resented that the Clearys, busy with 
their Boston insurance business, hadn't been 
practicing with the squad. 
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“Y told them if they wanted to come to 
Squaw Valley as the second best team, OK— 
I didn’t. I said we'd go as the best, or not 
at all.” 

The Clearys turned out to be stars on 
the Yank team that swept five games for 
the United States first Olympic hockey gold 
medal. 

The world champion team that Riley 
pulled together is scattered to the winds to- 
day— players have gone back to thelr Army 
camps, jobs, wives, and kids. 

WAS DARTMOUTH STAR 


Riley, too, is happy the hectic tension 18 
over and he can resume life at West Point 
with his pretty wife, Maureen, and their four 
sons—Jay 9, Mark 7, Robert 5, and Brian, 8 
months, 

"I got some great hockey players coming 
up,” said Riley, who could always manage 
a smile even during the hottest hours of the 
Olympic competition. 

Riley, who looks younger than some of 
his players, was an Ivy League hockey stand- 
out at Dartmouth where his brothers, Joe 
and Bill, also starred. ` 

He was a Navy pilot during World War 
I—cruising the Pacific in a twin-engine 
PBM patrol bomber. After the shooting was 
over, Itiley went back to a Boston insurance 
business and his first love—hockey. 

Riley was a high scorer in the 1948 Ama- 

teur Association and on the U.S. 
team that went to the Olympics at St. 
Moritz, Switzerland, in 1948. He was player- 
coach on the American team that finished 
third to Czechoslovakia and Canada at the 
1949 world’s championship at Stockholm, 
Sweden. 
Jack took the job at West Point on a tem- 
porary basis—and fell in love with coaching 
hockey. He is also assistant athletic direc- 
tor and has just signed a 3-year contract. 

Riley doesn't drink or smoke, He lives 
quietly—except when in Olympic competi- 


I've never been under such tension,“ said 
Riley, who sweated his lads through every 
game. “I'll certainly be glad to get back to 
the Point and play MIT and some of those 
other schools.” 


Water Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record, I should like to 
comment briefly on the unsuccessful at- 
tempt to override the President’s veto of 
the bill, H.R. 3610, which would have 
increased Federal grants for the con- 
struction of sewage treatment works. 

In 1956 the Water Pollution Control 
Act was amended to include such a 10- 
year program and authorized $500 mil- 
lion in matching funds to assist com- 
munities in the abatement of pollution, 
but set a limit of $50 million to be spent 
in any one year. As to individual 
projects, restriction was made to limit 
the Federal share not to exceed 30 per- 
cent of the total cost or $250,000, which- 
ever was less. 

Numerous sewage treatment facilities 
have been constructed throughout the 
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United States under this program, in- 
cluding several in my own congressional 
district In upstate New York. While 
stream pollution has not been com- 
pletely eradicated since the Federal 
assistance program was initiated 4 
years ago, such was not the intent of the 
law, which by its own provisions antici- 
pated a 10-year program. Unfortunate- 
ly some State governments have failed 
to meet their responsibilities along this 
line but the majority will agree that the’ 
Federal program has established an in- 
centive to local communities. While I 
am not an advocate of Federal handouts, 
the monies provided under this 1956 act 
appear to have been adequate and justi- 
fied by the benefits achieved. 

No project has come to my attention 
which has been delayed due to insuf- 
ficient Federal funds, and should such an 
exigency arise, and annual supplemental 
eppropriation could hardly be said to be 
unknown to the Federal Government. 
I cannot help but feel that. this ma- 
neuver to nearly double the annual ap- 
propriation from $50 million to $90 mil- 
lion was politically motivated to gain a 
campaign issue. During my 10-year 
tenure in Congress, I have yet to see one 
Federal aid program diminish, and par- 
ticularly in an election year when there 
is sought “something for everybody.” 
In view of the taxpayer’s burden, I feel 
that we should uphold the President and 
give some thought to fiscal responsi- 
bility. 


Robert A. Eyerman, Wilkes-Barre Archi- 
tect, Elected to Fellowship in American 
Institute of Architects ` 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following news article 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader, 
Evening News of Saturday, February 27, 
1960, which reports that Mr. Robert A. 
Eyerman, well-known architect of 
Wilkes-Barre, has been elected to fellow- 
ship and membership in the College of 
Fellows in the American Institute of 
Architects. This is indeed an impressive 
distinction, Mr. Speaker, as Mr. Eyerman 
is only the second architect from the 
large area of northeastern Pennsylvania 
to receive a fellowship in the 103-year 
history of the institute. I would like to 
take tihs opportunity and means of 
warmly congratulating Mr, Eyerman on 
the high honor bestowed upon him by 
the American Institute of Architects. 

The article follows: 

ROBERT A. ESERMAN, WILKES-BARRE ARCHITECT, 
ELECTED TO FELLOWSHIP IN AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
Robert A. Eyerman, Wilkes-Barre archi- 

tect, has been elected to fellowship’ and 

membership in the College of Fellows in the 

American Institute of Architects. 
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Formal notification of Mr. Byerman's se- 
lection was received today by the North- 
eastern Pennsylvania Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects from the national 
headquarters. He is one of 43 architects so 
honored in the Nation for 1960. : 

Founder of the architectural firm of Rob- 
ert A, Eyerman & Associates, he will receive 
his fellowship formaliy on April 19 in San 
Francisco, Calif., at the 103d annual conven- 
tlon of the institute. 

SECOND IN 103 YEARS 


Mr. Eyerman is the second architect from 
the northeastern Pennsylvania region to re- 
ceive fellowship in the 103 years of the insti- 
tute’s existence. The other fellow from this 
region is Col. Thomas H. Atherton of Forty 
Fort, 

In making the announcement upon Mr. 
Eyerman, the local chapter stated it nomi- 
nated him for fellowship on the basis of his 
achievements In service to the Institute and 
his achievements in public service, two of 
the five categories upon which fellowship is 
bestowed. 

Son of Edward Eyerman, Sr., Wilkes-Barre 
general contractor and former city building 
inspector, he is married to the former Alice 
Hopkins of New York City. The couple re- 
sides at Bear Creek. They have a daughter, 
Mrs. Jean Eyerman Prushinski, and grand- 
daughter, Laurie Kim Prushinskl, Dover, Del. 

RECEIVED DEGREE FROM CORNELL 


Mr, Eyerman attended Wilkes-Barre city 
schools, graduated from Wyoming Seminary, 
and recelved his in architecture at 
Cornell University in 1933. He returned to 
Wilkes-Barre and started his practice in the 
office of the late architect Clark Wright 
Evans, and has continued in private practice 
here since, 

Some of his projects Include the Wilkes- 
Barre-Scranton Airport, Eberhard Faber pen- 
cil plant and the addition now under con- 
struction, King Fifth Wheel, the VA hospital 
chapel and numerous industrial plants in the 
area. He presently is drawing plans and 
specifications for the YMCA all-purpose 
building. Mr. Eyerman also was the architect 
for many residences throughout Wyoming 
Valley. 

In ciyic affairs, he has been active in Red 
Cross disaster service, Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, YMCA, civilian defense during World 
War II, Wyoming Valley Council of Boy 
Scouts of America, VA hospital fund, and 
Bear Creek Lions Club. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE DIRECTOR 20 YEARS 


He has been an active member of the 
Little Theater since 1933 and served as chalr- 
man of several membership drives. He 15 
one of the organizers of the Wilkes-Barre 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and served 85 
its firat president, He also was one of the 
organizers and first president of the Penn“ 
sylvania State Junior Chamber of Commerce 
He has been a director of the Greater Wilkes- 
Barre Chamber of Commerce 20 years 
has served as a director of the Greater 
Wilkes-Barre Industrial Fund, Inc., since 14 
inception in 1940. 

Mr. Eyerman has served as a director of 
the Children’s Service Center since 1943 8 
as trustee of the YMCA since 1946. H° 
served on the committee which compiled the 
new Wilkes-Barre city bullding code and has 
participated in the city’s trafic and park 
discussions. He is a life member of 
senate of Junior Chamber International- 

He became a member of the northeast] 
Pennsylvania chapter in 1944 and serve) 
as sécretary-trensurer in 1946 and 1947. ot 
was elected chapter president in 1952 and has 
been a director for the chapter area to Teng, 
sylvania Society of Architects since 1953. 4 
also has held various offices in the Pennsy 
vania Association of Architects. 


1960 
A Jewish View of Brotherhood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 i 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following article by 
Rabbi Albert H. Friedlander, spiritual 

der of Temple B'nai B'rith of Wilkes- 

and Kingston, Pa., which appeared 
in the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader, Eve- 
News on Thursday, February 25, 
1960. Rabbi Friedlander is identified 
With the National Conference of Chris- 
and Jews which sponsors Brother- 
Week. 
The article follows: 
A JEWISH View or BROTHERHOOD 
(By Rabbi Albert H. Friedlander) 
1 “Brotherhood: believe in it, act it, support 
— has been made the slogan of Brotherhood 
eek. During that span of time, all of us 
have been made aware of the greatness of 
American heritage which constantly re- 
us that we are brothers, engaged in 
a common task. 

The birthdays of Abraham Lincoln and 
George Washington dramatize this heritage. 
remind us to follow Lincoln’s teach- 
Ings, to act “with malice toward none, with 
Shar „And. in a letter to a 

Swish congregation, George Washington re- 
Picea in a country which “gives to bigotry 
Sanction, to persecution no assistance.” 
Brotherhood Week thus becomes a pageant 
with erica, of a country living under God, 
th liberty and justice for all, 
Brotherhood is part of the American herit- 
| Why, then, these reminders? Are they 
that ? Unfortunately, the answer to 
question has to be Tes.“ 
orders. Everyone agrees on the principle 
brotherhood; few act upon it. 
— grent religions of our country all place 
un hood at their core. It is manifestly 
ble to believe in God as the Father of 
ity without accepting the corollary 
‘the all humans are brothers, children of 
dam, 
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ate bellers must bring us to action if they 
Ar have meaning. And, during Brother- 
and Week, we might well examine ourselves 
low ask: Have I tried to understand my fel- 
dor man? Have I reached toward my neigh- 
R Trlendship? Have I considered the 
ers? and privücges, the happiness of oth- 
Of this must be part of our ap- 

toward brotherhood. 
brotherhood must be supported. 
Valley bas a proud record here, one 
Confront serve to inspire other communities. 
employme ai grave economic problems, un- 
ent, and disasters, the citizens of 
tiummunitz have nevertheless created 
1 of learning, hospitals, play- 
a v Justifying their reputation of being 

Om bn with u heart. 
t United Fund ts only one aspect of the 
la oe ental cooperation on which our city 
We tablished. And yet it is not enough. If 
the an, to continue towards achievement of 
our Herlean dream, we must make sure that 
tta horizons continue to expand, that under- 
wer ung between man and fellow man will 
hoy git deeper, that no one is left without 


' t everyone is given hope and con- 
nce in his fellow man, 
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New areas always open up; old prejudices 
are banished and laid aside, Mental illness is 
no longer considered a crime, but is seen as 
a sickness; newcomers are no longer sus- 
picious strangers, but are seen as good 
friends who need our help; and the more 
we learn about our neighbors, the more we 
try to understand him, the closer we come, 
Long ago, the Old Testament, in the Book 
of Leviticus, enjoined us: 

“Thou shalt not hate thy brother in thy 
heart, but thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” 

Let us then turn in love toward one an- 
other. For when we turn in love toward our 
fellow man, we take another step toward God, 
This is the meaning of Brotherhood Week. 
It ls also the meaning of life, 


Tolerance and Respect 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
mutual tolerance and respect are an im- 
portant part of our American way of life 
and the outstanding newspaper, the 
Montclair Times, published and dis- 
tributed in Montclair, N.J., a community 
which I have the honor to represent in 
the Congress, has published an editorial 
that states very clearly the significance 
of these two words. 

Under unanimous consent I include it 
with these remarks so that it can be a 
permanent record: 

From the Montclair Times, Feb. 25, 1960] 

‘TOLERANCE AND RESPECT 


It should not be necessary in a country 
founded upon the democratic principles of 
tolerance and respect for the viewpoints of 
others to set aside a period of 7 days as 
Brotherhood Week.“ 

And yet, once again in this year of 1960, 
strife and friction rampant even within the 
United States between peoples of differing 
colors, faith and national origins makes it 
necessury for the scheduling of special exer- 
cises designed to bring these peoples closer 
together. 

Certainly in such an enligutened commu- 
nity as Montclair, populated as it is by a vast 
majority of people of above-average intelll- 
gence, admonitions to be tolerant and re- 
spectful of the rights and privileges of our 
brothers should not be needed. 

‘Let all within the community remember 
that mutual tolerance and respect are price- 
less attributes which are earned and not 
given in the sense that orders are carried 
out by a private in an army, 

Anyone who doubts this or fecls that it is 
not as it should be has only to study the 
relationships between two children in the 
same family. Generally, while the formula- 
tive years may bring their share of scrapes 
and semimajor battles, a deep and abiding 
love born of the natural give-and-take daily 
relationships grows from understanding, tol- 
erunce and respect. 

And these characteristics can never be one- 
sided to be effective. They must be freely 
given and accepted on both sides. Let all of 
us during this Brotherhood period resolve in 
all our relationships to bring to them more 
tolerance and respect, much-needed com- 
modities in a world torn by mutual distrust 
and suspicion on all sides. 
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Civil Rights for Children 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 29, 1960, I had the distinct 
pleasure of attending a luncheon con- 
ducted by the Day Care Council of New 
York, Inc., at the Hotel Astor which was 
attended by over 1,000 patrons. Over 75 
public officials attended this festival 
which was designed to inform the in- 
terested people as to the activities of the 
child care centers and the status of legis- 
lation in the Federal Government and 
the State legislature which would set up 
a national program for day care centers. 
Senator Jacon K. Javits of New York and 
I introduced companion bills providing 
for Federal appropriation on a cost-shar- 
ing basis with the States and the com- 
munities. The representatives of the 
various day care centers enthusiastically 
endorsed our legislation. Senator Javits’ 
bill is S. 1286. My bill is H.R. 7760. 

The speakers included Katherine B. 
Oettinger, Chief of the Children’s Bu- 
reau, U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, who spoke of the Na- 
tional Lines of Day Care“; Commissioner 
Raymond W. Houston, New York State 
Department of Social Welfare, who spoke 
on the “State Horizons of Day Care”; 
Commissioner James R. Dumpson, New 
York City Department of Welfare, who 
spoke on the subject of the “City Per- 
spective in the Day Care Program.” Mrs, 
Jacob K. Javits substituted for her hus- 
band, Senator Jacos K. Javits, and de- 
livered his address. Mrs. Randolph Gug- 
genheimer, president of the Day Care 
Council, spoke on the “Completed Pic- 
ture of Day Care.” 

The speech delivered by Mrs. Guggen- 
heimer impressed me tremendously. I 
believe that the readers will enjoy the 
speech as much as I did in listening to it, 
and I am, therefore, inserting her re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Her speech follows: 

Distinguished guests, members of the Day 
Care Council, Congressman SANTANGELO and 
friends, Senator Jayrrs unfortunately was 
unable to attend this luncheon conference 
and we were pleased to listen to his remarks 
spoken through his personable and charming 
wife, Mrs. Javits. We want the Senator to 
know that we understand the reasons for his 
absence. However, this was a matter of 
exigency, around the clock Senate meetings 
on civil rights. I am sorry he had to stay 
in Washington, but at least it was in a good 
cause and we wish him luck. 8 

We thank him and Co: BANTAN= 
GELO for thelr part of our 1960 picture called 
Federal legislation. My familiarity with this 
is so little encompassing that I can cover it 
with a sentence. We desperately need a 
national day-care program; we desperately 
need good care in every part of the country 
for all children who are being neglected 
because they do not have adequate super- 
vision during the dsy—and in order to 
achieve this, our legislators must be told 
about the need—and eren more about the 
long-term results of neglect. Senator Javrrs 
for the last 2 years has introduced a bill call- 
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ing for $25 million for the establishment 
and maintenance of day-care programs. 
There has been relatively little nationwide 
support, and I would like to state that this 
lack of support is based on nationwide ig- 
norance. I would like to pinpoint ignorance 
further by saying that New York State is 
surely high on the list of delinquents in 
its lack of concern for the neglected child. 
We have recently been frightened—ap- 
palled—by the wave of callous and ugly 
crimes committed by children. We seem to 
have been clinging, despite all evidence to 
the contrary, to the rather maudlin, utterly 
enchanting Victorian concept of childhood. 
While electricity has replaced gaslight, and 
cars have replaced horses and buggies, and 
television has replaced the family circle, life 
in our urban communities has become in- 
creasingly impossible for children. The dis- 
appearance of the traditional family—the 
absence of grandmother and grandfather, 
the smaliness of apartments, the lack of 
neighbors because of the constant disruption 
of neighborhoods, the change in tradition 
and morality, the lack of thoughtful plan- 
ning in the absorption of newcomers—all 
these have led to the final erasure of the 
Victorian image of childhood. What we are 
failing to do is draw the modern picture. 
We know that there has been a staggering 
increase in the numbers of mothers in the 
labor force—this despite ald to dependent 
that this increase is 


day-care services. Only the welfare of the 
child is affected by that. We do not need 
statistics in New York City to know that 
there are tens of thousands of children who 
play unsupervised in our streets during the 
day. A walk through any of our overcrowded 
neighborhoods will tell the least observant of 
our perambulants that—we don't even need 
rag doll hit-and-run headlines to confirm 
this. 

At the risk of being Ciceronic, I would like 
to say how long, oh, leaders of New York 
State, will you continue to devise short- 
range cures for long-term problems? How 
long will we have 3,000 children on waiting 
lists in day-care centers, areas where there 
are no centers to list those who wait—and 
how long will we tolerate the conditions that 
destroy our children for which we—not the 
immediate perpetrator of the hit-run 
crime—should be registered as the crim- 
inals? This, when we have been offered a 
seven-point delinquency program—when 
what we heed is a comprehensive child wel- 
fare program that envisions spending what- 
ever funds are required—as liberally as we 
spend funds for roads or nightclubs or other 
conveniences and pleasures—that will truly 
keep the children of this State from suffer- 
ing neglect or abuse—and that will not offer 
merely a panacea for cases known to the 
courts. 

Here in New York City—because it's 
spring—at least In the ballroom of the As- 
tor—I'm going to ask our jigsaw puzzlers 
to put in the first part of the picture we're 
going to assemble. I am proud of being 
part of a program that has tried to pro- 
vide for at least 6,000 children in this city 
the best we know how to provide in-the 
fields of health, education, and welfare 
that has kept as its goal the best interests 
of children and their families, and that has 
in some small measure succeeded in giving 
the children entrusted to its centers some- 
thing like the American concept of a fair 
chance, I'm sorry Senator Javyrrs isn't 
here—because I would like to say to him that 
we hope he will succeed in his fight for 
civil rights and, most particularly, in his 
fight for day care, which is essentially a 
fight for the civil rights of children, 
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Bureaucratic Welfareism in Trouble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
ponents of the welfare state promising 
security from cradle to grave often suc- 
ceed in painting a deceptive picture of 
unlimited abundance and bureaucratic 
omniscience. ` 

Unfortunately, history is replete with 
instances in which a polity has sub- 
scribed to the spellbinding promises of 
the government paternalist who seeks 
to impose the welfare state philosophy 
on the people. History also tells us that 
welfare stateism is soon followed by de- 
privation of liberty, decline in individ- 
ual initiative, and weakening of the na- 
tional vitality. 

It is axiomatic that the government 
can give nothing to the people that it 
has not first taken away from the peo- 
ple. It is also axiomatic that the pro- 
viding of so-called security by a govern- 
ment is followed by bureaucratic con- 
trols over the beneficiaries of that se- 
curity. Therein lie the principal weak- 
ness and fallacy in welfare stateism. 

Mr. Speaker, the current issue of U.S. 
News & World Report contains an article 
on the experience of Sweden with the 
welfare state. The tenor of the article 
Suggests that there is widespread dis- 
satisfaction and disillusionment with 
Sweden's welfare state experience. The 
article suggests that the architects of 
the welfare state are likely to be voted 
out of office next September. 

The Swedes have learned from dis- 
heartening experience that it is not pos- 
sible to find governmental answers to 
every social problem that might confront 
their people. They have learned the 
inevitableness of the welfare state car- 
ried to its logical extreme resulting in 
the Government taking more than half 
of the national productivity for redis- 
tribution back to the people. They are 
also feeling the disastrous inflationary 
pressures that are a part of welfare 
stateism. 

It is true, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Swedes have gone further in developing 
the welfare state than the citizens of our 
Nation have been willing to do. How- 
ever, Sweden's preeminence in this field 
of governmental paternalism might not 
exist if our advocates of federalization 
of every governmental function had had 
their way. The proponents of the wel- 
fare state in the United States promise 
Federal funds for schools, sewace dis- 
posal, medical care, housing, urban re- 
newal, farm regimentation, clectric 
power and every other aspect of our 
daily lives that offers an opportunity for 
Government subsidization, These wel- 
fare-state proponents should remember 
that the promising is easy, the perform- 
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ance is more difficult, and the paying is 
much more difficult. 

The time is long overdue for us to give 
real heed to the proven philosophy of 
government that the echelon of govern- 
ment capable of fulfilling a govern- 
mental obligation that is closest to the 
people should do the job; where matters 
do not require the intervention of gov- 
ernment, the government should not 
interfere. 

As part of my remarks, Mr. Speaker, 


I will include the article contained in the 


current issue of U.S. News & World Re- 

port entitled “When a Country ‘Goes 

the Limit’ in Welfare, Here’s What 

Happens”: 

WHEN A Country "GOES THE LIMTT” IN WEL- 
FARE, HERE'S WHAT HAPPENS—IN SWEDEN, 
TAXPAYERS ARE REBELLING 


STOCKHOLM. —Sweden may have the answer 
to a question that bothers a good many 
Americans. The question: How big can a 
welfare state grow before It runs into strong 
voter opposition? 

The answer: It can grow vastly bigger than 
anything comparable in the United States, 

In Sweden the welfare state is in political 
trouble. The latest pension plan, favored by 
the Soctal Democratic government, was en- 
acted by 115 to 114, with the plan saved from 
defeat only because the Communists ab- 
stained from voting. An election in Septem- 
ber will be fought around the welfare issue. 

Sweden has become the most highly de- 
veloped of the world's welfare states. It has 
gone to the point where defense accounts for 
25 percent of the Government's spending, 
while welfare accounts for 35 percent. In 
United States by com: defense ac- 
counts for about 45 percent of the Govern- 
ment's cash spending and welfare accounts 
for about 25 percent. 

In Sweden it seems that almost everybody 
is taking in everybody else's washing. 

Income taxes, levied in important part to 
support social security, take about 35 per-. 
cent of the wages of a skilled worker. There 
now are to be a 4 percent transactions tax 
and an increased tax on fuels to provide more 
money for the social security system. There 
is a question whether taxes, even so, will 
the whole bill. 

Christmas every day? Almost everybody in 
Sweden's welfare state gets something. 

An example of retirement benefits: 4 
Swede who has averaged $6,000 a year in 
income can retire at age 67 on a pension of 
$3,660 a year, based on a percentage of his 
earnings in his best years. By contrast, the 
United States has a fiat ceiling of $127 4 
month, $1,524 a year, on social security pay 
ments to a worker retiring at age 65. 

National pensions up to now have been 
financed by taxes. But costs of a new sup- 


„plementary pension scheme are to be born? 


almost solely by employers. 

Pensions themselves, though, are only part 
of it. 

For retired Swedes with smaller incomes 
there is a rent allowance, paid by the local 
government, The National Government 
supports extensive sickness insurance, LOW” 
income familles pay nothing for this insu!” 
ance. Those with higher incomes pay * 
maximum of $6 a year. Sickness insurance 
covers cost of hospital care for a maxim 
of 2 years, traveling expenses to a hospita! 
and three quarters of the doctor's fee. t 

Many medicines'are ayailable at no coat. 
Diabetics, for example, pay nothing for in 
sulin, For other prescribed medicines the! 
is a discount of 50 percent if the cost is O 
60 cents. Adults pay reduced dental fees 
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under the national health-insurance plan. 
In many cases fees are waived. Children 
up to age 15 have their teeth cared for at no 
cost, Even the alcoholic is watched out for. 
The Government pays for hostels where he 
Can live under supervision while continuing 
to work at his job. 

Vitamins free: There are many other 
Swedish welfare benefits. For example, the 
Goverment makes a flat, tax-free payment 
Of 880 a year to parents for each child under 
16. Children also receive free health super- 
Vision up to school age in national child- 
Welfare centers, and, during school years, 
from school doctors and nurses. If a child 
Proves difficult to bring up, free advice may 
be obtained from child-guidance clinics. 
The State pays costs of vitamins and in- 
Cculation against disease, 

Children under 14 are given vacations 
Which cost the parents nothing if their in- 
Come is low enough. These children may 
travel free once a year to any part of Sweden 
and back. They may attend holiday camps 
or visit private homes outside their home 

with their subsistence paid by the 


And. if a child comes from a poor 
family, there is a clothing allowance. 
Study allowances are awarded for children 
in secondary and vocational schools who 
have to live outside their home districts to 
Teceive the training they need. These al- 
include maintenance grants and 
tn ling expenses. 
the later school years, students can ob- 
tain state scholarships for short training 
Ss in vocational fields. University edu- 
tion is available on state study loans of 
Up to $700 a session. 
Some financial aid from the Government is 
— tor all children from birth through 
years of university education. But Gov- 
ernment social benefits begin for the 
Swedish child even before he is born. 
“Rewards” for motherhood: Before giving 
— 5 mother-to-be Is paid $3 a 
At by the state for a maximum of 90 days. 
the birth of a child each Swedish mother, 
— ot her financial status, receives a 
of $54. For women of low in- 
state pays an additional $120 at 
a d. 
many other benefits for mothers 
cash grants. No matter what 
the Swedish mother receives free 
of a trained midwife before, during, 
the birth of her child. She gets 
during confinement at no cost. 
clinics provide free examination 
tation. 
her children are growing up the 
mother continues to receive other 
benefits. A housewife with at least 
dren under 14 and whose taxable 
Meets a certain standard may take 
vacation trip to any place in Sweden. 
rament also subsidizes holiday 
at which vacations may—but do not 
be spent. And in some cases cash 
are provided to housewives for vaca- 
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Subsidies are paid to widows and 
with children. Children left 
use of industrial accidents re- 
direct financial support from the Gov- 
Moment. Widows of industrial-accident 
Ctims also recelve special ald. 
Loans at XA perons In the field of hous- 
not only rent allowances but 
Hel allowances for low-income families. For 
ane who want to own their own homes a 
mon rnment allowance is granted where 
1 from a bank costs more 
ment Percent Interest. And the Govern- 


itself makes additional hou 
sing loans 
at 3-percent interest, e 


i 


5 


Fy 


tus; 


Part of such a loan is 
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free from payments on principal or interest 
for 10 years. At the end of the 10 years, the 
homeowner may be excused from repay- 
ing the loan at all, if the Government agrees. 

Beyond all this, the Swedish Government 
extends its social-welfare benefits Into such 
fields as unemployment insurance, aid to 
military-service draftees, and free legal ad- 
vice. Almost every problem the human be- 
ing encounters, financial or otherwise, is, at 
least in part, the responsibility of the Gov- 
ernment under the Swedish system of so- 
cial welfare. 

Yet social ills are increasing under Swe- 
den's cradie-to-grave welfare. system. The 
country's suicide rate is climbing alarmingly. 
Robberies and burglaries have doubled in the 
last 10 years. Juvenile delinquency figures 
have tripled. Arrests for drunkenness have 
nearly tripled. 

Some Swedish psychiatrists have suggested 
that many suicides are committed over mari- 
tal or other emotional problems because the 
welfare state has provided such extensive 
cushioning that some people just cannot face 
up to personal emergencies. 

Now there are signs that a good many 
Swedes—particularly young people starting 
out in business and. the professions—are 
turning away from such extensive Govern- 
ment paternalism.” Also building up is a 
feeling that the workingman, paying more 
and more taxes to receive Government bene- 
fits, is just “taking money out of one pocket 
and putting it in another,” as one political 
leader here describes it. 

Inflation headache; Some economists are 
warning that the welfare state's built-in in- 
flation could take Sweden to the point where 
it will have to devalue its currency. 

In the face of skyrocketing costs, substan- 
tial tax increases and mounting budget defi- 
cits, you can get expert political opinion that 
the Social Democrats—architects of the wel- 
fare program—are likely to be voted out next 
September. 

As a result of all these things, there is 
widespread feeling in Sweden that the wel- 
fare state finally has grown too big for the 
country’s own good. But that point was not 
reached until the whole setup grew far be- 
yond anything yet undertaken in the United 
States. 


Editor Discusses the Cuban Sugar 
Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. ANFUS0O. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1959, I introduced a bill, H.R. 
10570, which provides for reducing 
Cuba’s sugar quota by the amount it 
exports every year to Soviet Russia and 
to allocate this amount among the 
sugar-producing countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. I am convinced that 
this action on our part would remove 
an important economic prop from the 


Castro regime and would make it clear. 


to Castro what we think of his flirta- 
tions with the Communists. 

Since I introduced my bill there have 
been a number of favorable comments 
on my bill in letters, newspaper stories, 
and articles. Among the latter is an 
article by William Randolph Hearst, Jr., 
editor in chief of the Hearst Newspapers, 
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which was published in the New York 
Journal American on Sunday, February 
28, 1960, in his “Editor’s Report.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert into the Record that part 
of Mr. Hearst’s report in which he dis- 
cusses the Cuban sugar situation and 
what our attitude should be: 

Eprror's REPORT 
(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 


Another thing we all ought to think about 
is what to do about Castro’s Cuba, and in 
particular the sugar quota under which we 
have been buying approximately half of 
the Cuban crop at premium prices 2 to 3 
cents above the world market rate. 

Two bills that have been introduced into 
Congress—one by a Democrat and the other 
by a Republican—are similar in purpose and 
reasonable in intent. 

In the House, Representative Victor L. 
Anrvuso, New York Democrat, is sponsoring 
a bill that would cut U.S. buying of Cuba's 
sugar by the amount she exports to Russia 
under the new trade-barter deal. This is 1 
million tons a year over the next 5 years. 
Mr. ANruso proposes that this amount be 
allocated among other sugar-producing 
countries in this hemisphere. 

In the Senate, a bill by Senator BARRY 
GOLDWATER, . Arizona Republican, proposes 
just about the same thing. 

So many people are genuinely perturbed 
by the turn of events in Cuba that it oc- 
curred to me it would be of interest to find 
out how the sugar quotas happened to be 
established and for what reasons. Without 
becoming too technical or getting into eco- 
nomic calculus, the research came out as 
follows: 

Until 1934 this country had a tariff on raw 
sugar of 2 cents a pound to help U.S. beet 
sugargrowers and Louisiana cane sugar- 
growers. This also helped and caused an in- 
crease in sugar production in Hawall. Puerto 
Rico, and the Philippines, duty-free US, 
dependencies. 

The quota system was born of the depres- 
sion. In 1934 the Secretary of Agriculture 
was directed to establish shares (quotas) 
for domestic and foreign production on the 
basis of historic trade patterns. There 
were three objectives: to protect the do- 
mestic sugar industry, to assure adequate 
supplies at stable prices and to promote our 
export trade by paying foreign producers 
above the world price and supplying them 
with dollars to buy from us. 

In the assignment of foreign quotas, Cuba 
has been placed in a privileged position, 
due to historical ties of friendship and the 
fact that Cuba was a good customer of 
our goods and a considerable part of its 
sugar industry was American owned. 

As the Sugar Act now operates, mainland 
US. producers, Hawaii, the Philippines, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands get fixed 
quotas totaling 6,424,000 tons—based on an 
estimated basic need of 8,350,000 tons. The 
Philippines, however, since it gained inde- 
pendence is now on a rising tariff scale. 

Cuba gets a fixed quota of 96 percent of 
the difference between the estimated basic 
need and the fixed domestic and Philippine 
quota. All the other countries divide the 
remaining 4 percent of the digerence. 

In actual figures Cuba's fixed quota is 
2,808,000 tons, and when requirements above 
the basic need are added, its assignment 
this year is 3,119,000 tons. In addition, it 
enjoys a 20 percent tariff differential. The 
duty on Cuban sugar is 50 cents a hundred 
pounds compared to 62% cents a 100 pounds 
for full-duty countries. 

The big polnt I want to establish out of 
all this background is that Cuba's privileged 
position has been based on both friendship 
and self-interest. 
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Friendship has gone in the violence hos- 
tility of Castro’s government toward our 
country. 

Self-interest also has gone in the Castro 
government's confiscation of American prop- 
erty, in the process of Communist nationali- 
gation of all property and industry going 
on there, and in the barter deal with Rus- 
sia, with its invitation to Communist in- 
filtration. 

Every American to whom I have talked 
recently in my travels about this country 
agrees that we should not meekly and pas- 
sively take Castro's anti-American acts and 
provocations any longer, This opinion was 
hearteningly shared by some of the leading 
Latin American statesmen and businessmen 
the Hearst task force met in our just-con- 
cluded trip. 

‘Therefore, it seems to me the proposals 
of Senator GoLDWaTER and Representative 
Anruso should be enacted into law. 

Let’s start by transferring at least that 
portion of the Cuban sugar quota equal to 
the amount in Castro’s Russian deal to La- 
tin American countries that are our 
friends—Peru, Brazil, Mexico and others that 
produce sugar and won't insult us for the 
privilege of selling it to us. 

They will sincerely appreciate and be 
grateful for this move—not heap abuse upon 
‘us for our consideration. 

Besides, 96 percent of our business to 
Cuba, and only 4 percent to all our other 
friends never did make sense. 


Now is a perfect time to correct that 
cockeyed situation. 


Conquest of the Ocean World From Top 
to Bottom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day, February 18, I addressed this body 
with a lengthy, detailed informational 
speech, referring to the Soviets’ planned 
expansionist activities in all the 
broad phases of oceanography over prac- 
tically every ocean of the world. 

By the way of contrast, I referred to 
the relatively meager programs which 
are being authorized and funded by the 
United States to meet this ever-increas- 
ing expansion by the Communist nations. 

In order that the Recorp may be kept 
in balance through information of some 
of our activities in this vital area of 
oceanography, I am pleased and privi- 
leged to incorporate, herewith, the fore- 
word as written by Richard Vetter, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Committee on Ocea- 
nography, National Academy of Sciences, 
to the following feature articles appear- 
ing in February issue of Navy, the mag- 
azine of seapower. 

FOREWORD 
(By Richard Vetter, Executive Secretary, 

Committee on Oceanography, National 

Academy of Sciences) 

Our Nation is excited by, and concerned 
with, the conquest of outer space. This is 
as it should be for outer space is exciting 
and important. Less obvious, but of more 
practical importance, potentially as excit- 
ing—is the conquest of our Inner space“ 
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the oceans. Both are important to our Na- 
tion’s future. However, we must not over- 
look one while pursuing the other. 

This feature presentation of the Navy 
League's magazine states this case is concise 
and imaginative terms. 

(Eprror’s Norges, Members of the Com- 
mittee on Oceanography of the National 
Academy of Sciences are not only in full 
accord with the position of this presentation 
and unhesitatingly emphasize that man's 
knowledge of the oceans is meager, indeed, 
when compared with their importance to 
him.“ This is highlighted in their report to 
the Committee's Government sponsors, 
namely, Office of Naval Research, Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries, the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the National Science Foun- 
dation. The same has been conveyed to the 
Congress.) 

The report contains features which I be- 
lieve are unique. It does not call for a crash 
program requiring an abrupt and unsettling 
expansion of oceanographic research activity 
such as was forced upon us in the space field 
by the Russian sputnik. A gradual replace- 
ment of obsolete ships, and an orderly in- 
crease in facilities and scientific manpower 
is proposed. Unlike many advisory commit- 
tee reports, it is sprinkled liberally with 
dollar signs to indicate the amount of effort 
required in each of several fields to maintain 
& well-balanced program. 

The response to the report in the Govern- 
ment agencies (particularly the Navy and the 
National Science Foundation) has been most 
gratifying; and that of Congress beyond our 
fondest hopes. (Senator MAGNUSON has in- 


computers. siroratt, dee 8 i 3 
x eep bath . 
stable platforms, acoustic 3 sear 
new techniques for the collection, telemetry 
and analysis of data, a host of oceanographic 
8 rok been “whittled down to size.” 

men and physical have 
been magnified 2 3 


and 
problen y formidable 
ve been attempted ecad 
now within our reach. *s 9 


This new frontier and its opening 
must 
not escape our attention, for with worldwide 


exploding worl tion: 
many nations axe Rene fe me population; 


At present our critical national n 
for 
8 of the oceans is for 3 
ty. or one hundred years hence it may 
Whether for defense, food, or 
commerce, our Nation as it looks to the 


future must look more more 
oceans. soi to the 


CONQUEST OF THE OCEAN WORLD—PART I 
FROM TOP TO BOTTOM 


As the world’s No, 1 maritime N. 
United States is belatedly 3 


lize it cannot boast command of the breadth 


from top to bottom. For here is the last 
frontier—the dark frontier of ano and 
hidden world. With ne 
thirds of the earth's 
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(The first major effort at a breakthrough 
into the fathomless depths with all its haz- 
ards is currently being undertaken in the 
Pacific off Guam, where the famed Navy 
bathyscaph is attempting a 7-mile plunge 
to the deepest ocean trench in the world- 
For detalls see companion piece to this 
article titled “Descent Into Terra Incos“ 
nita.) 

Man’s knowledge qt the oceans is meager 
indeed, when compared with their Impor- 
tance to him. That's the way the Commit- 
tee on Oceanography of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences puts the proposition. And 
little wonder. For within the hidden realms 
of this 300 million cubic mile vacuum may 
rest our future security scientifically, eco 
nomically, and militarily. 

The sooner we take a serious look at this 
space beneath us—as seriously as we have 
been gaping at the outer realm above u 
the nearer we will be to really understanding 
the meaning of seapower to our lives, our 
well-being, and our safety. 

“From the point of view of military op- 
erations there is no comparison between the 
urgencies of the problems of the oceans and 
those of outer space. The submarine armed 
with long range missiles is probably the 
potent weapon system threatening our se“ 
curity today. It seems clear that the pres? 
sures of establishing effective bases, and of 
protecting ourselves from attack, are relent- 
lessly driving us into the oceans.” Thus. 
speaks the 1959 report of the Committee on 
Oceanography of the National Academy of 
Sciences. 

And to put the threat of undersea supe 
riority, especially in the Atlantic, even 
to the point, the famous 1960 edition of 
Janes Fighting Ships (London) suggests an! 
war with Russia will be won at sea and from 
under the sea. ~ 

Editor Raymond V. B. Blackman writes: 
“Russian leaders have stated that in a fU” 
ture war the struggle at sea will be of im 
measurably greater consequence than it was 
in the last war. a 

“They wel realize the vital importan 
of the positive control of the seas in tH? 
grand strategy of Great Britain and 
United States and their clear intention 1s te 
isolate North America from Western Fu 

The Russian fleet of 400 to 500 submarine 
Janes points out, including guided missil 
and atomic-powered underwater craft, ould 
conceivably wreak great havoc on the 
milion tons of American and 20 million tons 
of British shipping in the Atlantic. 

Projecting the sea picture to 1967, Janes 
calls attention to the fact the United 8 ot 
will have 75 nuclear-powered subs, 40 0. 
them guided missile craft, and comments? 
“It may well be that these will become capi- 
tal ships around which the Navy of the fu 
ture will be built.” wale 

Let's put it bluntly: key to our survi 
then, would seem to lie in the ocean depths 
Thus instead of meager drop-by- drop d- 
ing for basic ocean studies, it is recommen’) 
ed we spend $851 million over the next 
years. Even that in comparison to what 2 
are spending in moonshooting and ou 
space exploration is regarded as nig t 
by those who understand the peril confro? 
ing us if the U.S.S.R. ever attains the up 
hand beneath the seas. 

Echoing this statement and the flat OP ed 
fon of the Academy of Sciences is fam 
Navy scientist and inventor of the Mo 25 
submarine lung, Vice Adm. O. B. Moms 
U.S. Navy (retired), who holds that undne 
emphasis currently is being placed on TO- 
invasion of outer space and is out of all P iy 
portion to the grim realities immediate” 
facing us here. Otr future, he states, 18 ° 
the earth, in and below the ocean. 

Admiral Momsen, in concert with othe! 
naval intelligence and with the top ecien, 
tists of the day, leans to the opinion th® 
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he who controls the seas—not just coast to 
Coast but from top to bottom—can concelv- 
ably control the world. In a word, the 

t to the United States, with the greatest 
exposed coastline of any country in the 
World, is not from the air but from beneath 
the oceans, If there ever is another Pearl 
Harbor or sneak attack, that attack will 
dome from a space where a major surprise 
is possible, namely, from thousands of feet 
down under. 

Our own Polaris weapons system and nu- 
Clear subs are the tipoff, very likely to be 
Matched and improved upon by Russia, 
Which, at the moment, is regarded as far 

‘of us in the all-important field of 
Oceanography through 4 crash exploration 
Program. To begin with, the Russians have 
alrendy built and are operating the first 
Oceanographic submarine, the Severianka, 
Which has been operating in the arctic. It 

common knowledge that surface icebreak- 

ers are of limited value compared to prop- 
erly equipped submarines. 

submarine-launched missile com- 

with mobile feet domination on the 


“ Surface represents the ultimate in military 


Offensive force. 

There is a distinct advantage in being able 
to Cruise, hide, find harbor, and fight for 
extended periods of times at depths of 244 
Miles or more beneath the surface. Seven 
Miles is the ultimate objective, where the 
Pressure 1s 8 tons per square inch. 

Provided the Nautilus and her ilk of nu- 
Clear sister subs could withstand these deep- 

pressures, we would have this supreme 
instrument and exploration of the depths 
Could be rapid. But we do not. That's 
Where basic ocean study or oceanography 
Comes into find out about pressures, depths, 
Mountain ranges, long plateaus, sound de- 
on, and currents that sweep back and 
forth at 75 miles per hour. 
A whole system of maneuvers, communi- 


Cation, sonar detection, and probably even - 


Rew weapons for undersea fighting will 
have to be developed before there is any 
Teal conquest of the seas. But these 
will come as surely as Russia's Sput- 
nik I. The question is, who will be first 
With the most? And what are we doing to 
Meet this challenge? The answer is, pre- 
cious little. With billions scheduled for 
es, rockets, and for the outer space 
brogram—as important as these may be 
Congress has been penurious. 

Marine science in the United States pres- 
ently is the concern of only a few hundred 
Persons, led by such dedicated men as Dr, 
Maurice „director of Columbia Uni- 
Versity’s Lamont Geological Observatory; Dr. 
©. O. D. Iselin of Woods Hole Oceanographic 

itution, Dr. Robert Revelle of the 
Pps Oceanographic Institute on the Pa- 
coast, and those in the Office of Naval 
under Adm. Rawson Bennett and 

5 im the U.S. Navy's Electronics Labora- 


— 


What do we require to explore fully the 


Ridden continent so that we can turn it to 
Our advantage scientifically, economically, 
and militarily? Immediately, we need ships 
built and geared to this specialized study, 
Right now the United States has 11 ships, 

y of them makeshift Jobs ill suited to 
Play any real part in rolling back the water 
Curtain to find what is there in the way of 
Plantlife, fish, minerals, and petroleum. 
The National Science Foundation has just 
awarded $3 million for an all-weather sci- 
ence ship as the forerunner to a program 
Calling for 22 ships by 1970. 

The oceanographers advocate, however, 
Much more in the line of equipment, We 
Reed bathyscaphs that can descend without 
harm to the oceans’ ultimate depths of 
87,000 feet. We need anchored towers and 
ting buoys, 


oceans, 
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Better than a ship also would be vertical 
floating tubes. Dean Athelstan Spilhaus of 
the Institute of Technology, University of 
Minnesota, draws this Jules Vernish picture: 

“These vertical floating tubes, will be 
hundreds of feet long, cigar like in shape, 
heavy on the bottom and projecting a few 
feet into the air at the top. These will be 
moored in one place, The men in this tall 
tubular buoy floating in the sea will be able 
to live, watch, and record the physical and 
biological interplay never before observed. 
Initially we may use submarine hulls stand- 
ing on end for these buoys, and in the not- 
too-distant future permanent stations of 
this kind will be scattered all over the 
Not only will they be useful for 
understanding the sea but they will be mid- 
ocean lighthouses and emergency shelters 
tor submarine or surface ocean travelers and 
fishermen, and represent a watery dew line 
or distant early warning system against 
subterranean attack. 

“As well as these anchored buoys, there 
will be manned, drifting buoys traveling 
slowly with the currents, and for each 
manned buoy, drifting or moored, there will 
be numerous unmanned ones at surface, 
mid-depths and bottom, sending what their 
instruments measure automatically to the 
manned stations to be retransmitted by radio 
to great central storage computing and 
analysis centers, either on land or at sea. 

“These networks of buoys in and on the 
sea will not replace surface oceanographic 
ships but will, rather, Increase the need for 
them because the buoys will have to be sup- 
plied, attended, and their data collected,” 
Dr. Spilhaus points out. “Aircraft flying 
above the sea also will be used to gather the 
information about the oceans. From an 
aircraft at high speed a view of the ocean 
can show currents, wind streaks, boundaries 
between water of different kinds, and con- 
centration of marine life. Also, the buoys in 
the sea can transmit their data from the 
depths first by sound to the surface and 
then by radio to an aircraft flying above 
them. The airplane could question many 
buoys at the same time and get a synoptic 
or simultaneous bird’s eye picture of the 
situation,” Dr. Spilhaus continues: “The air- 
planes, too, can drop measuring instruments 
which, as they sink down into the depths, 
transmit the conditions of the different 
layers through which they pass. We may 
expect to see large mother ships letting down 
bathyscaphs and sending up helicopters to 
gather the total data that we will need about 
the sea. Not only these special vehicles for 
oceanographic research but also ocean liners 
and fishing vessels can be equipped with 
continually instruments which, 
without interfering with their normal busi- 
ness, can chart temperatures, salinities, 
abundance of plant and animal, plankton, 
and fish populations. Only by the use of all 
of these can we hope to obtain the world 
map of the huge oceans relating their physi- 
cal conditions to the distribution of life in 
them. This map will give us the basis to 
understand the complicated relationships 
that will enable us to make useful predictions 
for fisheries, for ocean travel, for underwater 
communications, and out of it will come 
many other uses of ocean forecasting.” 

Obviously—getting back to our “first line 
of detense“ — both the offensive and defen- 
sive submarine fleets have a tremendous 
stake in this subterranean mapping. Here 
is a vast limitless battlefield and no recon- 
naissance maps or other important intelli- 
gence with which to guide our antisub- 
marine warfare and/or our retaliatory units. 

Since the world beneath the sea is the op- 
erating area of the true submarine, detailed 
information about this environment (pre- 


portance to the submarine, 
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Just as there are on land, networks of 
radars which plot aircraft positions to pre- 
vent collisions, it cannot be too long before 
there will be a counterpart of these criss- 
cross networks in the sea. This is to say, 
there will be submarine beacons radiating 
sound beams for the guidance of underwa- 
ter ships. 

Specifically, 
prediction: 

“Sound receivers must be coupled together 
in a vast underwater spider web of millions 
of miles of cables which, like our radar sur- 
veillance in the air space, can keep track 
continuously of normal comings and goings, 
yet single out any stranger in our midst. To 
identify friend from foe is one of the most 
difficult underwater problems the Nayy has.” 

More than that, the Navy itself points out 
quote simply, “The task of navigating a 
submarine at high speed and deep sub- 
mergence without accurate bottom informa- 
tion can be compared with driving a 10-ton 
truck on the freeway blindfolded.” 

The problem of locating and identifying 
enemy submarines at distances beyond the 
effective range of their weapons is a difficult 
one. To date the most effective means of 
locating and identifying submerged targets 
is by use of sound techniques, called sonar. 
These techniques involve echo ranging, that 
is, bouncing a sound beam off a submerged 
target, or, listening to the nolses made by 
the ‘target. 

But in water, sound transmission varies 
with changes in the temperature, density, 
and salt content of the water. Temperature 
differences between water layers present the 
most critical problem, for the sound beam 
is reflected or refracted to a degree. 

Once a submerged object has been detected 
by the sonar beam, the problem becomes one 
of identification—is it a whale? School of 
fish? Friendly surface ship? Or enemy 
submarine? All give sonar reflections. 

In addition, when we listen for target 
noises we discover that the ocean which has 
been characterized as a “silent world” is, 
in fact, anything but. “Actually the ocean 
is a ‘liquid jungle.’ Survival depends upon 
how well we know this environment, and 
whether, like Tarzan, we can tell the friendly 
sounds from the unfriendly ones—the 
monkeys from the tigers,” states the Navy 

ent. 

Victory or defeat in future wars may well 
hinge upon superior knowledge of the seas. 
One of the vital supporting elements of sea 
power is oceanographic research. Through 
this research the Navy will be in a better 
position to perform its missions under—on— 


and over the sea. 

Our scientific, economic, and military 

future may likely be locked in the world's 
oceans, The key to this future lies in 
study and research in these vast ocean areas. 
Each of us as an American citizen must be 
aware of the importance of this last frontier 
on earth. 
Although our small corps of oceanographers 
and supporting scientists have made a good 
start on an effective oceanographic research 
program—"making do” with existing equip- 
ment—there is an urgent requirement for 
new equipment and modern facilities. 

We need new ships, and submarines, 
laboratories and engineering facilities plus 
trained manpower. . 

Today we trail the Soviets in numbers, 
tonnage and quality of seagoing research 
ships. We also trail In manpower devoted 
to the job of exploring the seas. Urgently 
needed then is a clear cut, long range pro- 
gram designed to regain our country’s lost 
leadership in the exploration of innerspace. 

Fortunately there is such a plan in the 
report the Committee on Oceanography of 
the National Academy of Scilences—National 
Research Council. 

The basic five-point recommendations are 
as follows: 


Dr. Spilhaus makes this 
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1. The United States should double its 
basic research during the next 10 years. 

2. The present effort in oceanwide surveys 
should also be doubled. 

3. The support of applied marine sciences, 
particularly military defense, should be ex- 
panded, 

4. The Federal Government should assure 


range budgetary support. 

5. All available facilities, private founda- 
tions, universities, industry, and Govern- 
ment agencies should be coordinated in a 
maximum expanded program. 

In support of this national program the 
Navy has developed its own 10-year pro- 
gram. The Navy’s program calis for in- 
creased emphasis in the following areas: 

“Basic and applied research: The Navy is 
expanding support of these two types of re- 
search. They go hand in hand. Through 
basic research we obtain fundamental 
knowledge—without thought of specific ap- 
plication. The success of applied research, 
however, depends upon this fundamental 
knowledge 


“The Navy program calls for more new 
laboratory facilities—and financial support 
for the educaiton of future oceanographers. 
Increased emphasis in both are basic to an 

ng oceanographic program. 

“At the present our knowledge of the 
ocean bottoms is limited to waters 100 miles 
from shore. Our efforts must be greatly 
expanded, particularly if we are to meet 
anticipated military needs. To accomplish 
this—and other tasks—increased procure- 
ment of oceanographic research ships and 
equipment is being programed. 

“The future possibilities of the oceans are 
limited only by the imagination, awaiting 
exploitation by men of vision.” 


CONQUEST OP THE OCEAN WORLD—PART 2 
DESCENT INTO TERRA INCOGNITA 


Locked in a windowed gondola, 614 feet 
in diameter, two men on January 23 looked 
out from a bathyscaph on a scene none had 
ever witnessed before, the bottom of the 
ocean's deepest trench—7 miles below the 
surface in the Pacific’s Marianas. 

This record plunge represents the most 
important breakthrough in the science of 
Oceanography to date. It marks the fore- 
runner to conquest of the Ocean World. 
Scene of the project (using the famous US. 
Navy bathyscaph built by the Piccards 2 
Years ago at a cost of $200,000) is a location 
off Guam in the South Pacific. Called the 
Trieste, the Navy's bathyscaph was piloted 
by Dr. Jacques Piccard and Lt, Don Walsh, 
US. Navy. 

Capt. John Phelps, U.S. Navy Command- 
ing Officer of the Navy Electronics Labora’ 
at San Diego, which directed the dive, esti- 
mates the pressure on the Trieste at 7 miles 
down was approximately 16,883 pounds per 
square inch, The full plunge required many 
dives before bottom was touched, according 
to Franz Kurie, technical director of NEL. 

Destined to be future pilots or hydro- 
nauts will be the following four men: Dr, 
Andres Rechnitzer, Dr. Jacques Piccard, Lt. 
Don Walsh, U.S. Navy, Commanding Officer 
of the Trieste and Dr. Robert S. Dietz, con- 
sultant and marine geologist. 

The two hydronauts selected sat in cramped 
quarters in virtual darkness and were clothed 
against temperatures clese to the freezing 
point. Conservation of electric battery 
power called for the inside blackout which 
was relieved by pinpoint lights on the in- 


strument panel while outside huge search 


lights played on the eerie scene around the 
Trieste for observation and photography. 
The dive is important to the development 
of antisubmarine warfare devices against the 
Soviet’s huge submarine fleet. The dive was 
no mere stunt. On the contrary the dive, 
with the aid of photography and sensitive 
instruments to check life and currents at 
the seafloor level, is designed to obtain in- 
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formation for development of the nuclear 
submarine. It also will represent a giant 
stride in oceanographic research, and will 
point the way to further and larger explora- 
tions at various areas throughout the world. 

The gondola of the Trieste is supported by 
a 58-foot float of steel three-elghths of an 
inch thick. The float contains 30,000 gal- 
lons of high octane gasoline providing buoy- 
ancy and to offset the severe pressure at 
maximum depths. As the gasoline con- 
tracts, sea water will flow into the compart- 
ments creating an even pressure over the en- 
tire steel hull. 

The bathyscaph also will be loaded with 
13 tons of smal iron pellets as ballast. 
These can be dumped at the rate of 1 ton 
every 3,000 feet to control the speed of de- 
scent. Fully loaded the Trieste weighs 75 
tons, empty about 30 tons. 


As we know, Mr. Speaker, this epochal 
feat was appropriately recognized by our 
Government when President Eisenhower 
decorated Lt. Don Walsh, U.S, Navy, 
and Jacques Piccard. It may be some- 
what anticlimatic now, but to complete 
the Record, the following information 
should be available to point up the criti- 
cal and vast scope of this accomplish- 
ment. This is really one of America’s 
sputniks of the sea. If we are to sur- 
vive in the great American tradition of 
leading the world, it is urgent that we 
apply our technological and scientific re- 
sources to the realization of more and 
more oceanographic progress: 

RECORD PLUNGE IN BATHYSCAPH TO OCEAN'S 
DEEPEST 

An attempt to descerid more than 7 miles 
into the deepest depression in the earth's 
surface will be made early this year by a team 
of Navy scientists, it was learned yesterday. 

Two hydronauts still to be selected, will 
make the record-smashing dive in the Navy's 
bathyscaph, Trieste, in the Pacific Ocean's 
Marianas trench—or Challenger Deep—about 
200 miles southwest of Guam. The floor of 
the trench, estimated at 37,500 feet below 
the surface by the Navy, is the lowest point 
in the world. 

If successful, the dive will not only more 
than double the previous undersea diving 
record of 18,600 feet, set last month by the 
Trieste, but will provide information for the 
development of nuclear submarines, 

TEST DIVE BEGINS 

The diving, under the direction of the US. 
Navy Electronics Laboratory, San Diego, 
arig and Dr. 2 B. Rechnitzer, scien- 

charge of the bathyscaph pro will 
‘begin the first 2 weeks of a the 
weather is favorable. Shallow test dives have 
already begun off Guam, and anywhere from 
8 to 10 plunges will be necessary before the 
expected maximum depth is reached, accord- 


ing to Dr. Franz Kurie, technical dir 
the NEL. 3 


The two men who will sit inside the bathy- 
scaph's cramped gondola in darkness for 11 
hours or more will be selected from the 
following four: Dr. Rechnitzer and Jacques 
Piccard, who together Piloted the Trieste 
to its 18,600-foot dive (Mr. Plocard designed 
and built the $200,000 submersible 2 years 
ago with his father, Auguste); Lt. Don Walsh, 
officer in charge of the Trieste, and Dr. Robert 
8. Dietz, project consultant and marine 
geologist. 
THE BATHYSCAPH 

The main structure of the Trieste is a 
58-foot float of steel three-eighths-inch 
thick. Loaded with 30,000 gallons of high- 
test gasoline, the float provides the buoyancy 
for the gondola attached to its under side. 
At 37,000 feet down, the pressure on the hull 
will be more than 8 tons per square inch, but 
as the gasoline contracts, sea water will flow 
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into the compartments, creating an even 
pressure all round. 

In addition, the bathyscaph carries 13 tons 
of small iron pellets about the size of BB 
shot as ballast, These can be released at 
rate of 1 ton for each 3,000 feet of descent 
to control the speed of dive. Empty, the 
Trieste weighs 30 tons, but it picks up an 
additional 45 tons when fully loaded. 

Everything is run by batteries, the meters 
for measuring water current, lights for pho- 
tography, echo sounders, salt and oxygen 
content and temperature measurers, under- 
water sound telephone and bathometers. To 
conserve the limited supply ot power the cas 
ting in the Gondola 6% feet in diameter, wil i 
descend in darkness. Only the instrumen 
dials will be illuminated, 

What will the hydronauts find when 
they hit bottom? 

“We have no idea,” Dr. Kurie said. “But 
we usually find more life than we expect 
One thing for sure, though, it will be very 
cold and very dark.” He estimated the tem- 
perature at just a few degrees above freezing 
at 37,500 feet. The men will have only the 
heat of the instruments and warm clothing 
to keep them warm, again because of the 
power shortage. 

WHAT MAY BE LEARNED 


Dr. Rechnitzer outlined the reasons for th® 
dives, They are not to set a new underse® 
diving record. “Direct observations of the pe 
ological and physical phenomena of the sea, 
study of the behavioral responses of 
isms to light and sound and an examination 
of the water currents near the sea floor are 
among the objectives,” he said. 

Among the so-called "fringe dives” will be 
improvement of present day—and future 
ship construction techniques. 

„It is reasonable to assume that subma~ 
mines will, some day, be operating in depth? 
measured in thousands of feet instead 
hundreds,” Lieutenant Walsh pointed out 
“and the experimental nature of the Trieste 
allows more freedom of engineering 
than would be practicable on a mass- pro- 
duced naval vessel.“ 


“What Brotherhood Means to Me” as 
Observed by Rotary, Lions, Kiawanis, 
Exchange, and Optimist Clubs of Dow- 
ney, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by sire 
of unanimous consent heretofore gran 
me so to do, I present the text of a front 
page news item appearing in the Dos 
ney Leader, for Monday, February 22, 
1960, one of the most widely read news- 
papers in the important city of Downey 
in the great 23d Congressional District 
Los Angeles County, Calif. Because z 
is Brotherhood Week all over our Nations 
I believe that this newspaper story B 
how this week is being observed by th 
Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis, Exchange, of 
Optimist Clubs in the important city 0° 
Downey will be recognized as a si 
cant occasion as well as a timely one: 
Wat Brorternoop Means TO ME, 
Downey servico clubs will celebrate 
Brotherhood Week tomorrow at a, Jom 
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luncheon of the Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis, Ex- 
change, and Optimist clubs at the Downey 
Woman's Clubhouse at Paramount and 


Norman O. Houston, outstanding Negro 
layman, Is scheduled to be the speaker. 
Houston 18 president of Golden State Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. at Los Angeles. 

The program is being sponsored by the 
Religious Activities Committee of the Downey 

ber of Commerce, headed by Dr. Joe L. 
pbell, and coordinated by James Gilles- 
Pie. and Irving Rosen. 
Approximately 250 members of the five 
B€rvice clubs are expected to be on hand at 
Orrow's luncheon meeting. 
Comments on the meaning of brotherhood 
Outstanding Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish leaders of the community are carried 
herewith: 
“PROTESTANT 
“(By H. A. West, member Downey Christian 
Business Men's Association) 

"Brotherhood, to my mind has many as- 
peots. In a general way it means a common 
bond of interest in, and a concern for all 
fellow human beings. 

“It is a fellow feeling toward others, 
Whether they are in full agreement with my 
Point of view or not. 

“It brings a sense of responsibility for 

Welfare which breaks through all bar- 
ot race or color, class or creed. 

“It must be based on benevolence; it must 
be manifested by unselfishness; 1t must be 
Motivated by love. 

“It is the spirit of brotherhood that stirs 
Men to relieve the hunger and suffering of 
a needy world; it is the spirit of brotherhood 

t rouses men to liberate the oppressed; 
it is the spirit of brotherhood that longs to 
ten the Uliterate and the unlearned; 
u Is the spirit of brotherhood that genders 
for the individual, rather than treat- 

{ng him as a tool of a totalitarian state. 

“Brotherhood in its truest sense is con- 
cerned also for the spiritual welfare of 
Others, in a yearning: to share the freedom 
and joy in the things of the spirit. 

“One of the characteristics of the early 


Blest be the tie that binds - 
Our hearts in Christian lọve, 
The fellowship of kindred 
Is like to that above.’ 


“True brotherhood is prompted by the love 

Of Christ, who was Himself the greatest 

of brotherhood, and who in His mis- 

as Savior of the world, was Himself its 
highest embodiment. 

‘Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his friends.’ 
"JEWISH 
(By Mrs. Marvin Stern and Rabbi Lloyd 
Goldman, Downey Jewish Temple) 

“Brotherhood is an endless circle lke the 
bd band on one's finger or the many 
ferent kinds of wheels which make our 

Ves go round, It is composed of a series 
of events growing continuously until we have 
A complete and unbroken circle which never 


“As we mature we find that the more re- 
®Ponsibilities we undertake, the more our 
World expands. Instead of concentrating on 

ty our own loved ones, we find it im- 

in t and essential to widen our scope of 

terests for our children’s sakes as well as 

dur own, and this is brotherhood in its 
truest form. 

pi Brotherhood is accepting and respecting 

— es neighbors as Joe or John or Mary—not 

Protestant, Catholic, or Jew. 
st Brotherhood is an over-the-fence discus- 

ON with one's neighbor, or the 

& cup of sugar, or the easygoing 


a 
xchange of baby sitting from time to time. the National Rural Electric Co-Op As- 
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“Brotherhood is the men getting together 
to help each other install gaslights as a 
block project without thought as to each 
other's religions or beliefs. 

“Brotherhood is.a toast on Christmas eve 
which inciudes ‘a merry Christmas—a happy 
Hanukah—and above all health and happi- 
ness for all.“ Brotherhood is a group of 
women getting together to go out collecting 
for a cancer drive, or a heart fund, or a 
community chest, or working for a local 
nonsectarian thrift shop, or a parents club 
or PTA, or any one of a dozen national and 
local charities which help us all, no matter 
the color of our skin or how we worship 
God 


“Brotherhood is walking into a schoolroom 
full of children and admiring them as in- 
dividual charmers rather than thinking that 
one is Protestant, Catholic, or Jew. 

“Brotherhood is the realization that 
though you don’t have too much in common 
with your cleaning woman, it’s only because 
of a different environment and education— 
not because our skins are different shades. 
Our birth and death throes are as similar as 
our love for our children, 

“All of these things lead us to believe 
that brotherhood is something that we not 
only celebrate 1 week of the year, but is 
something that is as natural and normal a 
part of our every day living as is the act of 
breathing in order to keep alive—and that’s 
how it should be. 

: “CATHOLIC 


“(By Michael N. Hajjar, grand knight, 
“Knights of Columbus) 

“The term ‘brotherhood’ is probably one 
of the most abused words in our 8 

It would seem that every utopian dreamer 
sees the ‘brotherhood of man’ as the catalyst 
which will energize his chimeric theories 
into working reality, while the promoter or 
the politician finds the expression a con- 
venient means of adding an air of nobility 
to his slogans. 

“The dreamer, of course, overlooks the 
fact that brotherhood does not necessarily 
indicate compatibility or destroy human 
avarice; the promoter takes it for what he 
sees in it: a sales aid. 

“The result is that most of us get pretty 
tired of having the word ‘brotherhood’ 
thrown at us and the expression has lost a 
great deal of ite basic meaning. 

“This Is too bad. 

“For brotherhood is a noble concept, and 
all men are brothers in the sense that we 
have a common origin, move through life to 
& common and inevitable goal, and are all 
marked with signs of human frailty. 

“One who feels this spiritual kinship is 
never blind to the faults of his fellows but 
his feelings about them are tempered by 
remembrance of his own failings. He would 
not harm another—and he knows that words 
often do more harm than violence, He 18 
happy at the successes of others, sympa- 
thetic during their trials. He finds even 
these simple rules difficult to follow, but in 
trying to follow them, he ennobles himself. 
and his brother.” 


Let's Get Our National Monetary Policies 
Back on Sound and Sane Basis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON ~ 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, at the 18th annual meeting of 


that the Co: 
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sociation, held last week in St. Louis, 
Mo., 6,000 representatives of 1,000 rural 
electric cooperatives across the Nation 
unanimously adopted a resolution urging 
Congress to hold fast on the tight money 
issue, to fight off compromises and to get 
our monetary policies back on a sound 
and sane basis. I would like to include 
their resolution in the RECORD: 

NRECA delegates resolve: 

Whereas the Congress is about to take up 
& bill which would compromise the tradi- 
tional interest rate ceiling and thus remove 
one of the last effective bulwarks protecting 
us and all consumers from the ever-spiral- 
ling interest costs that are being imposed 
oa here under the tight-money policy; 
an 

Whereas this bill, if enacted, will give the 
President the authority to establish interest 
rates at any level he chooses, a fiscal power 
the Congress has never before seen fit to 
hand over to any President at any time; 
and 

Whereas this bill, if enacted, will touch offa 
chain reaction that can result only in crip- 
pling damage to such programs as rural elec- 
trification, resource development, housing, 
farm credit, education, small business, slum 
clearance—not to mention the extra costs it 
would inflict on national defense and Goy- 
ernment operations at all levels; and 

Whereas the President has recommended 
mgress increase the REA rate to 
the level of interest on long-term issues, plus 
an additional amount: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we who are assembled in 
the annual meeting of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association represent- 
ing 1,000 rural electric cooperatives and their 
16 million individual member-consumers ap- 
peal to the Congress to defeat this legislation 
and begin forthwith a drive to get our na- 
tional monetary policies back on a sound 
and sane basis, 


The Voice of the Voter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, for the 
benefit of candidates of either political 
party including presidential. hopefuls 
who are worrying about the farm vote 
next November, I offer some grassroots 
opinions of prospective voters. 

A self-styled young farmer from Wil- 
liams, Minn., writes me he wants the 
Government out of his hair. Specifi- 
cally, his complaint is as follows: 

I read with interest your remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of February 10, 1960, 
and heartily agree with you except in the 
third h where you say “no one has 
benefited.” There have been plenty of peo- 
ple who have benefited but they are not the 
family farmer. When elevators can be built 
and paid for in 5 years through Government 
subsidy or when big operators can get loans 
of several hundred thousand dollars someone 
is being benefited. I am not opposed to big 
farmers as such but am opposed to them be- 
ing big at the expense of other taxpayers. 

Here are some other comments which 
strongly indict present acreage and price 
supports and call for a return to the law 
of supply and demand such as is con- 
tained in the provisions of my farm bill, 
H.R, 10350: 
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As a farmer it is my opinion the present 
farm program is nothing but a racket. We 
should return the control of the farms back 
to the farmer as soon as possible. Those on 
the inside circle have really done well at 
the Government's expense. 

Down with the present farm law and all 
those who are back of it, 

I cannot understand as a sensible policy 
why the Federal Government will grant the 
Reclamation Bureau millions of dollars to 
put more land in production and at the 
same time place 28 million acres in the 
soll bank; besides paying 1½ million a day 
for storage for surplus production, 


Price supports result in a two-way cost to 
the consumer. First for the support, sec- 
ond for the higher cost of the goods. 


I think price supports are a discrimina- 
tion against any other business. Farming 
is a business the same as any other and 
should be treated as such. No one forced 
the farmer into his farm and his product 
should be put on the open market the 
same as anything else. I am a boat builder 
and no one pays me to build boats that I 
can't sell. I am just as good as a farmer 
and I want to be treated the same. 

It is a crime to pay a farmer for what 
he doesn't raise and to guarantee to pay 
him a certain price for his crop, I am 
tired of it. 3 

Do you want my vote next election? I 
vote every election, 

If we bave price supports for agriculture 
then it should be a program to affect all 
types of agriculture and not just a few 
who have more influence than others. 

There is no reason why we should pay 
$5 a sack for flour when we have such a 
surplus of wheat, We, the housewives and 
mothers, could use twice as many wheat 
products if given half a chance. 

I am in favor of a gradual return to the 
normal supply and demand situation, 


There should be no need for agriculture 
price support. People must eat, there is 
always a market for food. 

Price supports as such are not doing the 
job, Farm income is not being kept in line 
yet farm program expenditures are mount- 
ing. 


Is District of Columbia a Capital or a 
Colony? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, in Sun- 
day’s New York Herald Tribune of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1960, there appeared an edi- 
torial on the subject of home rule for 
the District of Columbia. It is well done 
and I should like to bring it to the at- 
tention of my colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 

A QUESTION OF JUSTICE: Is DISTRICT or 
COLUMBIA A CAPITAL on A COLONY? 

In the manner of a railroad president who 
plays with model trains in his office, the 
US. Congress still insists on taking time 
out from the urgent business of world lead- 
ership to play city council. 
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The city, of course, is Washington, dis- 
franchised colony, the showcase of democ- 
racy whose residents are barred from voting 
for Presidents, Senators, or Congressmen, 
and are not even trusted with management 
of their own municipal affairs. Executive 
power is in the hands of three Commis- 
sioners appointed by the President (two 
resident civilians and one from the Army 
Corps of Engineers). Local ordinances are 
passed, and local taxes levied, by Congress, 
which is hardly structured for the job of 
running a city. 

In 1944 the locally crucial post of chair- 
man of the Senate District of Columbia 
Committee passed to the late Theodore 
Bilbo, who was hardly what the local citi- 
zenry would have been likely to choose as 
mayor, or even as dogcatcher. But, as today, 
the people had no choice. 

Five times in recent years the Senate has 
passed bills aimed at giving the District 
limited home rule. Each time the House 
has balked, and the reason is as un-Ameri- 
can as the result: a tight little knot of 
southerners controls the House District of 
Columbia Committee and a majority of the 
District's population is Negro. 

Residents of the District have never had 
the right to vote for Presidents, but their 
lack of local franchise is more recent. The 
city was chartered in 1802. From then until 
1871 it had an elective council. Beginning 
in 1820 it also had a popularly elected mayor. 
But in 1871 repealed the charter 
and established a territorial-type adminis- 
tration; in 1874 this, too, was abandoned, 
and the present, totally voteless system in- 
augurated. 

The District is more than a city, it is— 
and was established as—the Nation's 
Capital, 

It is appropriate that residual authority, 
perhaps in the form of veto power, should 
Test with Congress, with the President, or 
both. But the people who live there have 
rights too. If we believe in representative 
democracy, surely we must believe in it for 
the city we enshrine as its symbol, the city 
from which we proclaim our democratic 
ideals to the world. 

This means the right to help choose a 
President, to be represented in the Congress, 
and to choose the managers of its own local 
affairs, 

It’s high time Congress acted to grant the 
people of its host city those rights its mem- 
bers so often point to as the cornerstone of 
the Republic. 


Special for Brooklyn Post Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fair 
borough of Brooklyn houses the 10th 
largest post office in the United States 
in volume of mail. For many years the 
present structure has been inadequate 
and the postal workers have worked in 
a most cramped and outmoded quar- 

YS. 

In that connection, I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the following 
editorial which appeared in the New 
Your. Journal-American of February 19, 
1960: 


SPECIAL FOR Post OFFICE 


The drive in Washington for $1,500,000 
repair and modernization of Brooklyn's 63- 
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year-old general post office is welcome news, 
but with one important reservation. 

The big if is whether the job is regarded 
as the solution to Brooklyn Postmaster 
Quigley’s mounting woes, or whether it 18 
realistically planned as a stopgap until the 
borough is given the postal facilities it de- 
serves. 

Mr. Quigley, the most authoritative voice 
on Brooklyn's post office needs, has long 
maintained that a new, vastly larger gen- 
eral post office is required in a more strategic 
location. 

Modernization of a cramped, ill-designed 
structure is not going to ‘provide the space 
needed to handle the 70-year growth of mail 
volume. 

Repairs to the building in the Civic Center 
probably won't enable it to do the job of 2 
post office near a railroad, which is the kind 
of location Mr. Quigley says is a must. 

The stature of the Brooklyn Post Office is 
reflected In its rating as 10th largest in the 
Nation, even though it serves a borough and 
not an entire city, But, it is recognized by 
the Post Office Department as a first class 
city. ‘ 

Since 1946, its postal income has risen 
from $13 million a year to $33 million in 
1959. 

Repairs, however, will not make a glitter- 
ing coach out of the aged pumpkin in the 
Civic Center. 


A Tale of Two Railroads 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an excellent article from the 
American Legion magazine for February 
1960. Those who fayor strong Federal 
Government and Federal controls should 
ponder the message in this article, for 
strong Federal controls can lead all too 
easily to nationalization, 

The article follows: 

A TALE or Two RAILROADS y 

When the chips are down, which is the 
more successful—private enterprise or gov- 
ernment ownership? 

This question is being debated all the 
time, in many countries. Answers tend to 
bristle with “if,” “yes but,” “maybe,” or it 
depends.” 

Why not look at the world’s unique big- 
scale example, where both kinds operate 
side by side? Here are two businesses, both 
in the $2.5 billion financial class. Both sell 
the same kinds of service. Both strive to 
make a profit. One fails to do-so; the other 
steadily pays dividends. Perhaps a closeuP 
view may reveal some aspects of these tw? 
giants that argument and theory can't make 
plain, 

Canada is their home. The two largest 
railroads in the Western Hemisphere run 
coast to coast. The slightly larger one in 
terms of mileage is the Canadian National 
Railways, government owned. The other, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Co., is a cor 
poration owned by its stockholders, You 
can buy its shares on a stock exchange. 
no other country will you find a comparable 
situation, where railroad transport services 
are about equally divided between private 
enterprise and public ownership. 

To see these big, impressive organizations 
in their own backyard I flew from Boston 
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to Montreal in a Viscount passenger plane 
Of Trans-Canada Air Lines, s subsidiary of 
“Canadian National. No competition here 
from the Canadian Pacific. But in Montreal 
it was different. There I found the two 
portation giants battling it out in the 

flr, on the rails, over the highways and wa- 
ys, from one end of Canada to the 
—real, tough competition. So when 

You talk about railroads in Canada, you are 
about a lot of other means of freight 

seryice too. 

The referee is the Government, which 

the ground rules, and also owns the 

National. Canadians are very much 

old on the spirit of fairplay, which is part of 

their tradition. Whenever the people of 

Canada think they detect favoritism in the 

transportation business, they holler, And 
the referee pays attention. 

The airways scrap of the 1950's is a good 
example. ‘Trans-Canada Air Lines, owned 
One- by Canadian National and one-half 
by the Government direct, had a monopoly 
On transcontinental flights. The private line, 

Pacific Airlines, an integral part of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway system, 
Couldn't get a Government license to set up 
fompeting service. Monopoly is sweet, and 
hard for anybody to surrender. But the peo- 
Ple’s protest became so clamorous the Gov- 

t had to yleld, and in May 1959 the 
new Pacific Airlines eas 
Schedules began, using turboprop Bristo! 
Britannia aircraft. 

“To be sure,” I heard in St, James Street, 

the Wall Street of Montreal, the Canadian 

Airlines boys are permitted to make 

Fur One flight per day each way, Montreal to 

ancouver. But the Government just wasn't 

ready to face up to an old-fashioned laissez- 

faire competitive battle. We take on these 
things a bit gradually, don't you know.” 

“To express the basic transport difficulty 
in financial terms,” another St. James Street 

explained, “the Canadian Pacific— 
rails, air, highways, waterways, hotels, what- 
not: all rather large, you know—was so. in- 
Considerate as to turn in a profit of $36.4 
Million in 1958, as against a deficit of $51.6 
m on the part of the Canadian Na- 
To permit the gap between the two 
Performances to grow even wider by permit- 
ting both to run from scratch on the coast- 
to-coast flight matter would have been too 
Much. So the privately owned airline has 
Still to carry a slight handicap.” 

A third financial man said rather grumplly 
that Canada has socialism to get along 
With capitalism in its basic transport indus- 
tries, and that this just can't work. 

? President Donald Gordon of 
Canadian National doesn’t talk lke it, He 
said m London last summer: 

As for the Canadian National Railways, 
ās a national policy, and indubitably in the 
national interest, its operations, its organiza- 

„ and its business principles must be 
eled upon those of private enter- 
Prise, © * To insure the efficiency of its 
day-to-day operations the yardstick of suc- 
dess must be found in its profit and loss 
* 
Nowhere I went in Canada were Mr. Gor- 
or his associates in management de- 
®cribed as Socialists, and their integrity is 
never in question. These men have fallen 
heirs to a most difficult task—operating a 
Fovernment enterprise in a generally free 
®conomy—and I suspect that privately they 
don't like it much. 

Mr, Gordon's opposite number in the com- 
Peting organization, President N. R. Crump 
Sf the Canadian Pacific, said at his 1959 
annual meeting of stockholders: “The Cana- 
dian people as a whole have never con- 

y or deliberately sought socialistic 
answers to their problems in transportation 
or in any other field.” 

I did not attend this meeting, as I was else- 
Where in Canada at the time; but that par- 
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ticular statement made a hit with stockhold- 
ers, Just because it indicates the traditional 
fairplay attitude that Canadians like to see. 
Mr. Crump was not calling names. But he 
knew which team he was on, for he added: 

“If public [government] enterprise were 
subject to the same ground rules, including 
penalty for failure in meeting the test of the 
marketplace, then competition with private 
enterprise would be possible without preju- 
dice to the principles of the market mecha- 
nism. But if public enterprise has access to 
capital without regard to cost, then sound 
economic principles governing growth and 
progress are jeopardized and an added 
burden is imposed on the taxpayer.” 

A journalist assigned to Ottawa, the na- 
tional capital, was somewhat more forceful, 
He told me: 

“We have got this big socialistic enterprise, 
the Canadian National Railways, hung 
around our necks like an albatross. Most 
people didn't really want it in the first place 
in 1923, and nearly everybody would be 
delighted to be rid of the monster as a 
Government business. But let's face facts. 
It’s too late. The government-owned rail- 
way ls a permanent liability that the people 
of Canada have got to support with tax 
money. 

“I am proud of the Canadian National, 
with good reason. It’s a fine railroad—its 
subsidiary companies also turn in the best 
jobs they can. The fact that I don't like the 
type of ownership doesn't mean I think the 
management personnel incompetent. Far 
from it: they stack up with the world’s 
best. But there is a sickness in socialism 
that never shows up in advance.” 

How did Canada get into government own- 
ership of the giant Canadian National Rail- 
ways in the first place? I have been travel- 
ing up, down, and across Canada for a great 


the early 1920's, when Rod Mackenzie's Ca- 

nadian Northern was in a bad way financi- 

ally; the Grand Trunk System was in danger 
of collapse; and the half dozen or more 
components that were to be made part of the 

Canadian National were on their last legs. 
The Government stepped in and rescued 

them by taking them over and forming a 

nationwide railroad empire rivaled only by 
the privately owned Canadian Pacific. The 

Canadian people were driven in a time of 
desperation to take this drastic step of gov- 
ernment ownership, almost against their 
will, 

This 87-year-old experiment has proved 
conclusively that the two incentives that 
make a private enterprise succeed are lack - 
ing in a government enterprise; namely, the 
reward for accomplishment and the penalty 
for failure. Before examining some of the 
evidence of this, let’s take a glance at some 
pretty big arithmetic: 

Over the 18-year period from 1941 through 
1958, the privately-owned Canadian Pacific 
paid its stockholders $368 million in divi- 
dends, and paid income taxes amounting to 
$340 million to the Canadian Government. 

In this same period the Government-owned 
Canadian National paid no income tax. 

And in those 18 years the Canadian Pacific 
earned a profit of 8669 million while the 
Canadian National suffered a loss of $653 
million. That meant big spending money 
for Canadian Pacific Railway shareholders, 
big taxes for all Canadians. 

The Canadian National had a good year in 
1953, and paid the Government nearly $250,- 
000 in dividends on preferred stock. But 5 
years later, with railroad operating revenues 
of $705 million, its 1958 loss was $14 mil- 
lion; the Canadian Pacific Railway in 1958, 
taking in $467 million in railroad operations, 
showed a profit of $55 million. Both had 
revenue from other activities—the Canadian 
National 9 million and the Canadian Pacific 
$17 million. 
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Why these incredible differences? I got 
two one-word answers by interviewing Ca- 
nadian shippers, the men who pay the 
freight. One was integration.“ The other 
was “enterprise.” These two points of view 
gibe perfectly. Both seem valid to me. 

Here’s an example of integration that 
showed a lot of imaginative enterprise: A 
major headache to railroads, in the United 
States, as well as Canada, has been the rise 
of air and truck transportation. The Cana- 
dian Pacific launched a pilot plant opera- 
tion on the west coast, to see whether pack- 
age shipments—less than carload lots—could 
be handled through one management no 
matter haw they traveled. Today you can 
ship from Vancouyer by rail, truck, piggy- 
back, or air, in any combination. This serv- 
ice is integrated in control of solicitation, 
handling, transportation, and accounting. It 
worked so well in 1959 that it will be ex- 
tended throughout Canada. The shippers 
said it saves time, money, trouble, and 
bookkeeping. 

The Canadian National will follow suit, 
That's it, the Government railroad isn’t as 
free to experiment, to find new ways, 

Another example: Both railroads own a 
string of fine hotels across Canada. But the 
managements’ attitudes are different, The 
Canadian National, after its experience in 
building a splendid new hostelry in Montreal, 
the Queen Elizabeth, has flatly announced 
it will build no more new ones. 


February 1959 an addition to the Royal York 
in Toronto that makes this 1,600-room hotel 
the largest in the British Commonwealth, 
With enthusiasm, the Canadian Pacific Rall- 
way sees itself as “providing facilities for the 
needs of an expanding nation.“ (Did you 
know Canada will have a population of 18 
Million in 1960?) So while the Government 
hotel enterprise wants no more, the private 
enterprise is alert to new places that will 
yield a profit. 

How about the St. Lawrence Seaway? 

Everybody asks that. Some diversion of 
freight tonnage from both railroads is inevi- 
table, perhaps a great deal. 
_ “It isn’t a threat: it's only seven-twelths 
of a threat,” a Canadian Pacific Railway of- 
ficial remarked, He referred to the fact that 
the winter freezeup will probably halt Sea- 
way traffic to far inland ports part of the 
year. The Seaway, that liquid turnpike that 
will transform much of Canada’s midwest, 
just as in the United tSates, also can be 
looked on by railroaders as a challenge and 
an opportunity. 

The piggyback system of freight ship- 
ment—by which wheeled vehicles ride on 
flatcars, then take off on highways to make 
deliveries—gave somebody a big idea. Why 
not a fishyback? Why not adapt the same 
method to freight vessels? So the Canadian 
Pacific Railway is developing a line of con- 
tainers suitable for this trafic. This imagi- 
native idea will help shippers pack their 
freight so that it can travel by land or in- 
land sea, according to the season. The 
Canadian Pacific Railway rails will provide 
& usable alternative when the inland waters 
are frozen over. 

As 1960 opened, the Canadian Pacific had 
had 6 months’ experience with its newly 
streamlined o tion. The country, 
previously divided into eight districts, is 
now divided into four regions—Atlantic, 
eastern, prairie, and Pacific. This cuts down 
overhead tremendously. This is part of 
the integration policy that seems to go 
right down the line. For example, rail, air, 
and steamship tickets can all be 
at the same place; and the same salesman 
will help find accommodations at a Canadian 
Pacafiic Railway hotel. And if he pushes 
Canadian Pacific Railway express or Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway communications serv- 
ices, that's what he's paid for doing. The 
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customer doesn't get mixed up trying to find 
nls way to a dozen offices in the same city. 

More statistics could be cited—many 
more—such as comparison of fixed charges 
ratios, the input of $50 million more into 
the Canadian National in 1958 despite a 
deficit of $51 million, and so forth. The big 
point, however, Js not in the figures, but in 
the philosophy and policy. What actually 
is happening in Canada is that a loyal group 
of hard-working and able managers are 
struggling with an impossible adversary—the 
sickness that is socialism, no matter how one 
tries to avoid the term. 

Can the economic disease be cured? Is it 
really too late as the Ottawa journalist in- 
sists? Or is one big, courageous step all the 
Canadian Government needs to take? Such 
a step would simply be to start treating the 
Canadian National Railways like a private 
enterprise. To do s0, the Government would 
have to; (a) Set up an income tax account 
for this railroad on the same basis as its 
competitor, (b) simplify the corporate struc- 
ture, stre it into an integrated 
whole (there were 79 corporations in the 
Canadian National Railways complex 5 
years ago, 45 1 year ago, more than 30 
still); (c) tell the railroad to keep its hand 
out of the government till; no more sub- 
sidies—when an operation loses money, cut 
it off. 

Ah, what a capitalistic Utopia, with every 
institution required to fish or cut bait, turn 
in a profit or sell out, The political scream- 
ing that would ensue would shake the polar 
icecap. 

But lest U.S, citizens gain the notion that 
it is only the Canadians who have drifted 
into socialistic enterprise without knowing 
it, let us be aware of the following: The in- 
land waterways system of the United States 
is wholly supported by the taxpayers, not by 
the users; barges ride toll free in channels 
kept open by the Government for their 
benefit on the pretext of military necessity, 
The various State-chartered authorities are 
exempt from property tax. exempt from 
Federal tax on their securities; none is 
operated on a basis of full self-support and 
contributions to taxes. Port facilities, 
bridges, airports, toll roads do not pay taxes; 
they collect them, without calling them 
taxes. The country’s major highway system 
is a public utility. Such a facility is capable 
of standing on its own economic feet, as 
other public utilities are required to do. 

Will the railroads of the United States of 
America succumb to the economic disease 
that is socialism? Of course we know that 
such a thought is ridiculous, until we recall 
the words of President Crump: “The Cana- 
dian people as a whole have never con- 
sciously or deliberately sought socialistic 
answers to thelr problems.” But in times of 
economic difficulty, such an answer some- 
times seems so easy. 


Improved Federal Accounting: One of 
Our Great National Challenges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. BARR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to improve and to mod- 
ernize the accounting procedures of the 
United States. Many thoughtful men 
honestly question whether or not the 
Congress and the President can continue 
to manage this monstrous Government. 
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In my opinion it will be impossible to 
give the taxpayers efficient management 
unless we bring our accounting pro- 
cedures into the 20th century. 

Mr T. Jack Gary, Jr., brother of the 
distinguished gentleman from Virginia, 
has recently published an article en- 
titled “Improvement in Federal Account- 
ing: Past Accomplishments and Future 
Chalienges.” I recommend this article 
to every Member of this Congress as a 
thoughtful and intelligent exposition of 
the problem, what we have done about 
it to date, and what we can do in the 
future. 

The article follows: 


IMPROVEMENT IN FEDERAL ACCOUNTING: PAST 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND FUTURE CHALLENGES 
(By T. Jack Gary, Jr.) 

On January 9, 1959, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
and the Comptroller General of the United 
States released the 10th annual progress re- 
port under the Joint Program To Improve 
Accounting in the Federal Government. A 
decade is a significant time period for pur- 
-poses of historic accountability. Therefore, 
this seems to be an appropriate point at 
which to take an inventory of progress in 
Federal accounting. Let us ask ourselves the 
following questions: (1) What have been the 
major accomplishments during the last 10 
years? (2) In solving the problems of the 
past have we created new problems for the 
future? (3) What are the most pressing 
matters to which we should devote our future 
efforts? 


WHERE WE WERE 10 YEARS AGO 


It seems to me that the most dramatic 
manner in which to present the tremendous 
achievements in improving the Federal Goy- 
ernment's accounting during the last 10 years 
is to describe briefly the procedures that mas- 
queraded under the guise of accounting 10 
years ago. Up to that time there had been 
little change in the legalistic concept of 
accounting through the settlement of the 
accounts of accountable officers which was 
adopted at the time this Nation was founded. 

Warrant system 

Perhaps the most stultifying force in the 
development of modern accounting in the 
Federal Government was the warrant sys- 
tem. This misconception of internal con- 
trol resulted in interminable handling of pa- 
per and duplication of record keeping within 
the Treasury Department and the General 
Accounting Office with frustrating delays on 
the part of operating agencies in obtaining 
funds which had been legally made avallable 
to them by the Congress. 

Under the warrant system receipts were 
required to be “covered into the Treasury” 
by means of a covering warrant. Appropria- 
tions were made available first to the Treas- 
ury Department through the issuing of a 
warrant only after the most profound delib- 
erations by both the Treasury Department 
and the GAO to determine the number and 
title of the appropriation account, The cov- 
ering and appropriation documents required 
signatures of both the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Comptroller General. The final 
step in making appropriations available to 
the agencies was accomplished by the draw- 
ing of a requisition and accountable warrant 
by the agency against the funds in the Treas- 
ury Department. 7 

The observance of this ritual resulted in 
delays of as much as 2 weeks in making funds 
available to the agencies which the Con- 
gress had provided for the payment of the 
Government's creditors. Moreover, at each 
point in the involved process where action 
was required, a set of accounting records was 
established. This resulted in the following 
duplication of recordkeeping, all in addition 
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to the records maintained by each agency 
which had primary responsibility for admin= 
istering and accounting for the funds made 
available to it: (1) five sets of receipt 8° 
counts were maintained; (2) appropriation 
warrants were posted to five sets of records: 
(3) five sets of records were maintained for 
requisitions and accountable warrants; (4) 
disbursements were posted to six sets of ac- 
counts: and (5) public debt transactions 
were entered in seven different records, 


Legalistic approach to auditing 


Auditing procedures of the Federal Gov- 
ernment 10 years ago were based on the 
same legalistic concepts as accounting. A5 
a matter of fact, the accounting and audi 
ing processes were so hopelessly inter: 
that it was often difficult to distinguish one 
from the other. Many of the duplicative 
accounting records mentioned previously 
were maintained for so-called auditing pur 
poses. * : 

The procedure for settling the accounts 
of certifying officers of agencies for which 
the Treasury Department acted as dis 
officer is illustrative of the cumbersomenes 
of these auditing procedures. The steps in 
this process were as follows: (1) The agency 
responsible for incurring an expenditure Tor 
warded the original voucher, after exami- 
nation and certification by the ce 
officer, to one of the regional offices of the 
Treasury Department's Division of Disburse 
ments, where the check in payment of it 
was drawn. (2) At the end of the 
the regional disbursing office su 
these vouchers on an account current 
forwarded them to the Chief Disbursing 
cer in Washington. (3) The Chief Disburs- 
ing Officer gathered together all 
vouchers for each agency monthly and 
transmitted them to the central office of th® 
agency. (4) A so-called administrative audit 
was performed on these vouchers by the 
agency, after which they were forwarded to 
the GAO. (5) The GAO separated the 
vouchers by type (travel, contract, trans- 
portation, etc.) and sent them to specialized 
sections where they were minutely examined 
and returned with notations of exceptions 
(6) The vouchers were then matched up with 
the transmittal document, and after months. 
often years, of haggling with the individual 
who officially approved the vouchers for pay* 
ment, the account was finally settled. The 
remarkable thing about this process is thst 
the documents were not either lost or worn 
out from handling before they finally cam? 
to rest. 

Checks issued were subjected to duplicate 
handling in their payment by the Treasurer 
of the United States and reconciliation to the 
disbursing officers’ accounts by the GAO: 
The Post Office was singled out for 
audit treatment. Audit procedures for this 
large segment of the Federal Government z 
operations involved the maintenance of the 
official accounts of the Post Office Depart 
ment by the GAO. 


Inconsistency and lack of accounting 
principles 


and 
of- 


We become quite concerned today over 
whether the Federal Government should Us? 
the accrual, obligation, or cash basis of 40. 
counting. Ten years ago there were several 
cash bases in use. Receipts were accounted 
for on the basis of collections, deposits, and 
covering into the Treasury. Disbursements 
were recorded on the bases of audited vouch” 
ers, checks issued, and checks paid. These 
inconsistencies resulted in the preparation 
of financial statements which 
show the same information but were in die 
agreement by millions of dollars. 

The most serious deficiency in accounting 
principles insofar as the control of costs and 
the use of accounting as a tool of manage, 
ment is concerned was the failure, exceP® 
with respect to certain Government co 
porations, to observe the accrual basis of 407 
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Counting. The need for functional costs re- 
Sulted in an abortive attempt to make ob- 
Mgations incurred serve the purpose for 
Which accrued costs were designed. This 
. TeSulted in a considerable amount of guess- 
Work, since in many instances it is not pos- 
bible to determine the functional purpose 
Or which materials and supplies are to be 
Used at the time that orders are placed for 
Moreover, even when this is possible, 
the obligation basis of accounting does not 
Telate the recording of materials and supplies 
in the accounts to the period of time in 
Which the end use of them is accomplished. 
fore, performance budgeting could not 
be satisfactorily instituted on the basis of 
obligations incurred. 

Finally an oversimplified approach was 
taken to the prescribing of accounting sys- 
tems Every agency of the Government was 

to maintain its accounts exactly as 
Prescribed by General Regulations No. 100 
issued by the Comptroller General. This reg- 
Wation provided a cumbersome system of ap- 
tion accounts in which were to be re- 
obligations and disbursements. It not 
Only was entirely unsuited to business-type 
Activities of the Government but also ig- 
the management needs of non-busi- 
Ress-type activities for accounting informa- 
tion with which to control costs. 
WHAT HAS BEEN DONE 


home choose to refer to the changes that 
ve taken place during the last decade un- 
der the joint program to improve account- 
ing in the Federal Government as an evolu- 
tion. I would not suggest that it has been 
A revolution, although there has been some 
bloodshed along the way. However, the word 
*volution connotes a slower pace than that 
at which this program has moved. In sub- 
Stantiation of this position I would like to 
t a summary of accomplishments un- 
der this program. 
Improvements in cenral accounting 

Ba seems appropriate to summarize first the 
Provements in the central accounting, f- 
reporting, and auditing processes. 
This approach may be questioned because 
the real achievement has been in the use 
bof ed departmental accounting as a 
tool of management. Nevertheless, I submit 
that departmental accounting was so re- 
Stricted in the straitjacket of central ac- 
— ting requirements as to make it abso- 
tely essential to get rid of these archaic 
in order to create the proper atmos- 
Sphere for the development of modern de- 

Partmental accounting systems. 
e Comptroller General voluntarily di- 
tated his. office of central bookkeeping ac- 

Vities, This included the transfer of the 

Postal accounts to the Post Office De- 
partment, which has subsequently developed 

Modern accounting system responsive to its 
Management needs. 

The interminable and devious flow of 
Paper incident to the settlement of accounts 
or certifying officers has, for the most part, 
deen eliminated through the extension to 

ly all Pederal agencies, of on-the-site 
auditing by the GAO, which, with minor ex- 
tions, was previously applied only to those 
ägencies for which it was required by the 
Government Corporation Control Act. A 
approach to auditing, which has been 
termed by the GAO as the “comprehensive 
1 t.“ has been instituted, which concerns 
tself with how effective management policies 
Sf the agencies have been formulated and ex- 
®cuted, as well as whether statutes have been 
Observed and whether the books are in bal- 


Perhaps one of the most successfully 
Planned and executed electronic computer 
Programs Is the present method under which 
the 400 million checks issued annually by the 
Pederal Government are paid and reconciled 
through use of electronic computers. Both 
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the payment and reconciliation functions are 
now performed by the Treasury Department 
under a constant post audit conducted on the 
site by GAO audit staff. This change not 
only has resulted in a savings of $1,500,000 
annually but provides more timely and effec- 
tive control than could have been possible 
without the use of electronic computers. 

The Treasury Department has accom- 
plished an extensive program for the stream- 
lining of its central accounting and reporting 
procedures. A single set of appropriation, 
fund, and public debt accounts is now main- 
tained by the Treasury Department in lieu 
of the numerous ones previously mentioned 
which were maintained by the Treasury and 
the GAO. These accounts are maintained on 
modern accounting machines, Certain of the 
detailed public debt accounts, as well as the 
payment and reconciliation of checks pre- 
viously mentioned, have been converted to 
electronic computers. 

A common basis of cash accounting has 
been established throughout the entire Fed- 
eral Government. The result has been that 
the monthly statements of receipts and dis- 
bursements published by the Treasury De- 
partment are now in agreement with similar 
reports submitted by the individual agen- 
cies to the Bureau of the Budget. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that the summary of receipts 
and disbursements contained in the annual 
budget, which is prepared by the Budget 
Bureau from the agency reports, is in agree- 
ment with the “Combined Statement of 
Receipts, Expenditures, and Balances” issued 
annually by the Treasury Department. Pre- 
viously plugs which amounted to as much 
as $300 million were required to bring the 
budget summary of receipts and expendi- 
tures into agreement with annual figures 
published in the Daily Treasury Statements. 

The Budget and Accounting Procedures 
Act of 1950 provides that “the Comptroller 
General of the United States, after consult- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget con- 
cerning their accounting, financial reporting, 
and budgetary needs, and considering the 
needs of the other executive agencies, shall 
prescribe the principles, standards, and re- 
lated requirements for accounting to be ob- 
served by each executive agency, including 
requirements for suitable integration be- 
tween the accounting processes of each ex- 
ecutive agency and the accounting of the 
Treasury Department.” 

This has been done. 

Improvements in departmental accounting 

Certainly the most widely publicized and 
probably the most significant accomplish- 
ment of the joint program is the extension 
of the accrual basis of accounting. Ten 
years ago only those activities of the Fed- 
eral Government of a business-type kept 
their accounts on an accrual basis. The 
use of this basis of accounting for purely 
spending programs was indeed an innova- 
tion. This, of course, was essential to the 
obtaining of program costs for the purpose 
of controlling costs and instituting perform- 
ance budgeting, 

As agencies began developing new ac- 
crual accounting systems, it was found in 
many Instances that the method of financ- 
ing their programs was not suitable to this 
new concept of cost control. A diversity of 
appropriations and administrative allotments 
could be made to work, however clumsily, 
under a method whereby control of cost was 
to be accomplished through controlling ob- 
ligations against objects of expenditures. 
However, the use of multiple appropriations 
and allotments for the financing of a single 
program made the installation of account- 
ing systems to produce program costs by or- 
ganizational units practically impossible. 
The result was that,/as a prelude to the in- 
stallation of modern accounting systems in 
the departments and other agencies of the 
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Federal Government, substantial reductions 
and other simplifications were made to ap- 
propriation structures and administrative 
allotment processes. 

In the development of simplified means of 
financing it was found that agencies in which 
operations were predominantly of a spending 
nature had some activities with business- 
type aspects. Also, a need developed in some 
instances for a means of temporarily financ- 
ing costs that were applicable to several pro- 
grams. This had to be done in order that 
the distribution of these costs could be mace 
to the applicable programs on n use basis in- 
stead of by guesswork at the time funds 
were committed for the common costs. 
These two problems were resolved by the use 
of revolving funds that are not subject to 
the restrictive requirements of appropria- 
tion accounting. 

The use of accrual accounting to provide 
performance and program costing and bud- 
geting began under the joint program on an 
experimental basis. It was subsequently ex- 
tended to many Federal agencies. The suc- 
cess and soundness of this approach to 
financial management in the Federal Goy- 
ernment Is evidenced by the passage by the 
84th Congress on August 1, 1956, of Public 
Law 863. This statute amends the Budget 
and Accounting Act of 1921 and the Budget 
and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950 to 
require all agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to maintain their accounts on the 
accrual basis as a means of facilitating the 
preparation of cost-based budgets. The act 
also requires that the agencies’ accounting 
systems include adequate provision for 
monetary property accounting records. 

Accounting improvements at the depart- 
mental level have not stemmed merely from 
the desire to do a more precise and tech- 
nically acceptable accounting job. The tre- 
mendously increased expenditures and com- 
plexity of activities of the Federal Govern- 


organizat: 
agencies have been as well as 
their accounting systems. There has been 
an increased use of the controllership type 
of financial organization. This has result- 
ed in better coordination of accounting and 
budgeting. It has also stimulated the de- 
velopment of financial analysis and internal 
auditing. 
CHALLENGES OF THE FUTURE 


Despite the tremendous accomplishments 
during the last decade under the Joint Pro- 
gram To Improve Accounting in the Federal 
Government, I am sure there is no one par- 
ticipating in this program who feels that it 
is time to rest on our laurels. It does seem, 
however, to be a good time to attempt to 
identify those problems which deserve the 
most urgent future consideration. It 18 
certainly of extreme importance that the 
interest and talent that the program has 
generated be directed in the areas in which 
they will be most productive. 


Completion of what has been started 


The first effort required is to do more of 
what has been done in the past. Regardless 
of the spectacular accomplishments of the 
past, the size of the Federal Government is 
so gigantic that there are still large seg- 
ments of it which have not yet installed 
modern systems of accrual accounting. 
Even in those agencies which now have mod - 
ern accounting systems responsive to the 
needs of management there is the constant 
process of refining in order to make them 
more useful, Perhaps the least-deyeloped 
phase of those accounting systems which 
have recently been modernized concerns 
nonexpendable property or fixed asset ac- 
counting. There is still more to be done 
than has yet been accomplished in this area, 
Also, merely because the central accounting 
processes have been extensively simplified 
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and modernized is no reason to assume that 
these procedures have reached a stage of 
perfection. 

In the Defense Department, which spends 
the largest part of the Federal budget, 
methods of procurement with the attendant 
flow of material from the Government to 
contractors and back again create obstacles 
of a most serious nature to the utilization 
of accrual accounting. 

For example, funds made available to one 
installation will be used by it to authorize 
another installation to contract for the con- 
struction of an end product (tank, airplane, 
etc.) and to authorize another installation 
to contract for a component of the end 
product (engine) to be shipped to the prime 
contractor for installation on the end 
product. Most of these contracts are on a 
cost-plus basis for the total number of items 
produced with deliveries scheduled over a 
period of time as the units are completed. 
The contractor for the component or the 
end product, therefore, has no need to know 
how much each of the units produced by him 
costs. Further, it would be difficult to 
justify the additional cost to the Govern- 
ment of requiring the contractor to provide 
unit accounting of these items. Moreover, 
the cost of the component is of no interest 
to the contractor for the end product, since 
he is being paid on a cost-plus basis merely 
to install the component on the end product. 
Finally, when the end product Is completed 
(and again this will likely be on a time 
schedule of delivering certain quantities 
periodically), it may be shipped to a mili- 
tary installation different from the one 
which contracted for it or is paying for it. 

The explanation above is necessarily in- 
volved. However, the complications in 
applying accrual accounting to such trans- 
actions are readily apparent, particularly 
since these procurement practices constitute 
the rule rather than the exception in the 
Defense Department. Some satisfactory 
answer to this problem must be found before 
accrual accounting can be adequately ap- 
plied throughout the Defense Department, 

HAVE WE CREATED NEW PROBLEMS WHILE 

BOLVING OLD ONES? 
Accounting staff ` 

The principal motivating force behind the 
joint program at its inception was the Ac- 
counting Systems Division of the General 
Accounting Office. There were on the staff 
of this Division some 60 able and dedicated 
accountants who assisted in the improve- 
ment of central accounting and worked with 
individual agencies in the development of 
departmental accounting systems. 

About 2 years ago under a reorganization 
of the General Accounting Office the Ac- 
counting Systems Division was abolished, 
and except for a small policy staff its tech- 
nicians were spread throughout the audit 

tion of the GAO. Simultaneously 
the Bureau of the Budget increased its ac- 
counting systems staff. This was in accord- 
ance with recommendations of both Hoover 
Commissions that the responsibility for 
prescribing accounting systems should rest 
with the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

In a joint program under which the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, and the Comptroller 
General participate cooperatively, I have 
no strong feeling with regard to which of 
these officials should have responsibility for- 
prescribing accounting systems. The fact is, 
however, that the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget has so far been unable to obtain 
appropriations sufficient to employ one-third 
of the technical staff that previously com- 
prised the GAO Accounting Systems Divi- 
sion. The need, as the joint program gathers 
momentum, is for more qualified systems 
accountants to assist in the development of 
accounting systems and procedures. There- 
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fore, unless the Bureau of the Budget is able 
to obtain sufficient funds and recruit quall- 
fled staff of at least the number that were 
previously employed by the GAO Accounting 
Systems Division, it would appear that a big 
price has been paid for the transfer of this 
responsibility to the executive branch of 
the Government. 
Are we overselling accrual accounting? 


The use of accrual accounting has pro- 
vided invaluable cost information at the 
operating level where costs are controlled. 
However, the value of accrued costs in the 
Federal Government tends to diminish as 
progressively higher levels of management 
are reached. This can best be Illustrated by 
contemplating that happy day when it will 
be possible to prepare consolidated financial 
statements for the entire Federal Govern- 
ment on the accrual basis. What useful 
purpose would such financial statements 
serve? 

Need for cash basis: It may be argued that 
it is important to now the cash resources 
of the Federal Government. This informa, 
tion, however is published daily by the 
Treasury Department. Of what value is a 
total figure for receivables without knowing 
the nature of the programs and contractual 
relations from which these assets resulted? 
The total investment of the Government in 
inyentorfes is of little use to management, 
since it will be comprised of a conglomera- 
tion of items with such differing character- 
istics with regard to use, physical shape, 
turnover, and the like, as to defy any gen- 
eralization about whether inventories are 
too high or too low. Current liabilities and 
working capital ratios are not of the same 
significance in the Federal Government as 
in commercial practice, since the Goyern- 
ment borrows whether short or long term 
on the faith of the public and its general 
financial stability rather than the liquid 
assets available for repayment of the loan. 

It has been suggested that the Federal 
Government should include in its fixed as- 
sets not only those which it has purchased 
but also the value of all the natural re- 
sources which it owns. Aside from the 
ability to value accurately these properties, 
it is difficult to determine what useful pur- 
pose such information would serve. The 
amount of the Federal Government's long- 
term debt is important, but, as is true of 
cash, this information is readily available 
and frequently published by the Treasury 
Department, = 

Introduction of accrual accounting in the 
Federal Government has been confined al- 
most entirely to expenditures. The applica- 
tion of this basis to income presents a dif- 
ferent problem. The largest source of the 
Federal Government's income is derived 
from income taxes for which there is more 
overpayment in advance of assessment than 
there are unpaid assessments, Unlike de- 
ficiency assessments the amounts of over- 
payments cannot be immediately deter- 
mined but must await the subsequent filing 
of income tax returns. The pay-as-you-go 
plan for Income taxes therefore, makes it 
practically impossible to determine at any 
given date on an accrual basis the revenue 
from this source. 

In view of this it would seem that the 
cash basis now used Is the most satisfactory 
one upon which to determine the operating 
outcome of the entire Federal Government. 
This basis, however, is not merely the les- 
ser of two evils. Because of the gargantuan 
size of Federal revenues and expenditures, 
the flow of cash to and from the Federal 
Government has a profound effect on the 
economy of the Nation. Thus periodic in- 
formation of this nature is valuable as an 
economic barometer. Moreover, the end re- 
sult of the Government's taxing and spend- 
ing is an increase or decrease in the public 
debt. These considerations, it would seem, 
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are most important at the natlonal level 
and require a cash basis of accounting. 

Need for obligation basis: As support for 
the accrual basis of accounting has grown, 
the use of obligation accounting has fallen 
into disrepute. There appears to be a sin- 
cere conyiction on the part of many, if not 
a majority, of accountants within and with- 
out the Government, that the obligation 
basis of controlling expenditures should be 
replaced by accrued expenditures. This has 
resulted in the. passage in August 1958 by 
the 85th Congress of Public Law 85-759, 
which provides for placing appropriation 
limitations on accrued expenditures, Before 
discarding the obligation concept complete- 
ly, I submit that we should recall the pur- 
pose for which obligation accounting was 
developed and consider carefully whether t 
may be the best suited for this purpose. 

The general use of obligation, or encum- 
brance accounting as it is sometimes called, 
postdates the use of accrual accounting. 
It is by no means an ancient concept but 
was developed to control the expenditure 
funds within maximum amounts made 
legally or administratively available because 
neither the cash nor accrual basis com- 
pletely satisfied this objective. It is not 
an invention of the Federal Government. OD 
the contrary it is almost universally 
by local and State governments and is recog- 
nized by the National Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Accounting, the State and 
authority on governmental accounting, as 2 
general accepted principle of governmen 
accounting. 

Despite the support which may be garnered 
for the obligation basis of accounting, prin- 
ciples must be justified because of thelr 
value rather than in relation to who advo- 
cates them, The essence of the obligation 
basis of accounting is to record charges 
against funds at the time legal commitments 
are entered into but only to the extent that 
funds are available. This is the only point 
at which the initiative rests with the spender 
as to whether or not an expenditure will be 
incurred. Although certain restrictions may 
be placed on the vendor, the initiative for 
converting an obligation into an accrued ex- 
penditure is largely with him. 

This situation is recognized in Public LAW 
85-759, which provides that “whenever 
liabilities are incurred within the limitation 
provided for in any fiscal year (whether or 
not recorded in such fiscal year) nothing In 
this section shall be construed to prevent 
the making of payment therefore in any sub- 
sequent fiscal year.” Moreover, the accru 
expenditure limitation is recognized to be an 
additional limitation rather than one which 
is to take the place of an obligation limita 
tion. Even the most ardent advocates of 207 
counting for appropriations on an a 
basis readily admit that some form of con“ 
tract authorization will be required for thé 
procurement of materials requiring long 
leadtimes and that obligations will need to 
be recorded against these authorizations. 
This is a device that was used extensivel¥ 
during World War II but proved so unsatis- 
factory that its use has been discontin 
by the Congress. 

All three accounting bases needed: It iS 
my opinion that it would be as grave 8 
mistake to attempt to make the accrus! 
basis of accounting serve the purpose for 
which obligation accounting was designed 
as to attempt the reverse, as previously men- 
tioned. All three bases of accounting are 
required in the Federal Government—th@ 
cash basis to determine the budget surplus 
or deficit on a national basis, the obliga- 
tion basis to control expenditures on ® 
broad basis within the amounts legally made 
available, and the accrual basis to con 
costs on a functional or basis and 
to provide an essential element for perform” 
ance budrets. 

Accounting systems have been developed 
and installed and are successfully opera ting 
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in certain agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment which produce accrued costs and ob- 
ligations to the extent and for the purposes 
required. integrated in a single system of 
accounting which in turn is integrated with 
the cash requirements of central account- 
ing. It seems to me that the most pro- 
ductive efforts would result from extending 

is concept throughout the Federal Gov- 
ernment rather than attempting to make 
&ccrual accounting mean all things to all 
People. 

Are we carrying accounting too far? 

Whenever a phase of administration has 
been neglected and suddenly comes to the 
fore, there is a tendency for the pendulum 
to swing too far in the opposite direction. 
This has been noticeable to some extent in 
the implementation of the Joint Program, 
Particularly in the Defense Department. 

example, there is prescribed for all in- 
Stallations reporting to the same command 
& functional account classification which 
is detailed beyond the point of being able 
logically to classify costs from available ac- 
Counting documentation except by guess- 
Work. Moreover, the classification is de- 
tailed beyond the point of being any use to 
the management of the installation, and it 
is dimcult to foresee the value of this detall 
at the Pentagon level. There is a point 
beyond which the further detailing of ac- 
counting information not only is more costly 
than the results will justify but also is il- 
logical. From this point on, informed esti- 
Mates should be used to supply further 
detail, if it is indeed required. The more 
information produced by the ac- 
Counts should be used as a point of de- 
Parture with scientific sampling techniques 
Used to the extent appropriate for obtaining 
Turther detail. 

There also seems to be a practice, as direc- 
tives are passed down from the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, for each administrative 
layer to add more detail to them. By the 
time these directives reach the installations 
for which they are intended, they are so spe- 
cific with regard to both procedure and 
standard forms to be used that the installa- 
tions are placed in a straitjacket, insofar as 

accounting systems are concerned, sim- 
llar to that previously produced by General 
tions No. 100. 

Although the Defense Department is an 
Operating agency, it encompasses the largest 
Portion of the Federal Government, and its 
activities are exceedingly diverse and com- 
Plex. For this reason even the smallest or- 
anizational elements in the Pentagon are 
Often fairly well removed from the points 
Of operations. The approach to the promul- 
gation of accounting directives at this level 
therefore should be confined to overall finan- 
Clal reporting requirements, leaving suffi- 
Clent flexibility at the installation level to 
develop detailed accounting procedures to 
Meet individual needs. This is not to say 
that installations should not be given assist- 
ance in developing adequate accounting 

or that a satisfactory method of 
solving a problem at one installation should 
not be made available to other installations 
that are struggling with the same problem. 
However, it should not be assumed that 
What is good for one installation is per se 
good for all of them. That is to say, a dis- 
tinction should be made between the issu- 
ing of directives which should be confined to 
Principles and minimum financial reporting 
Tequirements on the one hand and the cir- 
Culntion of detailed procedures which should 
be purely suggestive on the other. 

Extension of comprehensive audit 

There are many areas in the Federal Gov- 
ernment to which the voucher-type audit 
Still applies. It is recognized that conversion 
from the voucher to comprehensive audit is 
& tremendous undertaking. However, ac- 
counting in the Federal Government can 
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never be considered to be completely mod- 
ernized or adequate until this conversion has 
been completed. In doing so there are two 
inherent dangers that need to be avoided. 
The degree to which the comprehensive audit 
is concerned with management provides a 
temptation for the auditor to manage the 
agency instead of audit it. Also to the 
extent that the audit delves into problems 
not of a purely acocunting nature it is im- 
portant to make doubly sure that the indi- 
vidual assigned to the engagement is at least 
as well qualified in that particular field as 
those whose judgment he may have reason to 
question, 
CONCLUSION 

Progress made in the improvement of the 
Federal Government's accounting during the 
last decade is perhaps the outstanding ac- 
counting accomplishment of all time. Cer- 
tainly there is nothing as big and diverse 
as the Federal Government, and accounting 
improvements have been of a sweeping na- 
ture. However, because of the size of the 
task, there still remain large segments of the 
Federal Government which have been 
touched lightly, if at all, by this program 
of accounting modernization. 

The extension of new concepts of account- 
ing and auditing to the entire Federal Gov- 
ernment even today is a formidable task. In 
the Defense Department, which spends a 
major share of the Federal budget, the 
complexities of procurement methods with 
the resulting flow of material backward and 
forward from the Government to the con- 
tractor pose a major obstacle to the applica- 
tion of the accrual basis of accounting. Even 
in those agencies that have installed modern 
accounting systems there is a constant need 
for further refinement to make them more 
responsive to the needs of management. The 
further development of nonexpendable prop- 
erty or fixed-asset accounting is a case in 

nt, > 

— it may be that new problems have 
been created in the process of solving old 
ones. For example, the accrual basis of ac- 
counting may well have been oversold; ac- 
count classifications in some instances may 
be too detailed to serve any useful purpose; 
and the extension of the comprehensive 
audit to all the Federal Government may 
carry with it a temptation for the auditor to 
manage rather than to audit. 


Agricultural Stabilization Program I 
Costly Failure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Febru- 
ary 29, 1960, issue of the Washington 
Daily News contained an article by Lyle 
C. Wilson which points up the awful 
price to the taxpayers of the wasteful 
and ineffective agricultural stabilization 
program. 

Under unanimous consent to include 
extraneous matter I have here Mr. Wil- 
son’s article which appeared under a 
title “Ike Cut It Too Thin”: 

President Eisenhower was a piker the other 
day when he tossed at the taxpayers the fact 
that it costs them $1.5 million a day for the 
wheat program. 

That is at the rate of about $1,000 a min- 
ute. Peanuts, Mr. President; the wheat bite 


-were 40 years ago, which is astonishing. 
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is merely a part of the cost of agricultural 
stabilization, 

Agricultural stabilization costs the tax- 
payers more than $3,750 a minute. It costs 
about $5.4 million a day. That is not a 
patch on spending for national defense or for 
interest on the national debt. It is a big, fat 
figure, however. It will be the center of a 
lot of racket in this year’s presidential 
campaign. 

There are only three brackets of taxpayers 
each of whose annual contributions to the 
Treasury would pay for the stabilization pro- 
gram. The mother lode of personal income 
tax is to be found among those citizens whose 
adjusted gross Income ranges from $5,000 to 
$6,000 a-year. There are nearly 5 million 
such citizens. - 

On the average they would be heads of 
one-car families, worried, hard-working men. 
Collectively, the taxpayers in this bracket are 
relleved each year of about 83 billion. The 
stabilization program costs about $2 billion. 

There are about 3 million taxpayers in the 
$6,000 to $7,000 gross income bracket. They 
pay into the Treasury nearly $2.4 billion each 
year. The third rich vein of income-tax 
paydirt is among the $10,000 to $15,000 men 
and women. There are about 1 million of 
these. They ante up slightly more than 
$2 billion annually. 

The point of all of this, if any, is that the 
entire take from many millions of taxpayers 
is required to pay for an agricultural pro- 
gram about which one fact, at least, is not 
disputed. That undisputed fact is this: 

THE PROGRAM DOES NOT WORK 


If anyone in or out of Government is con- 


conceded, the taxpayers are paying an awful 
price for the failure of statesmen to get the 
program on the tracks. 

Few statesmen and no practical politicians 
expect any satisfactory solution to the farm 
problem this year or next or, perhaps, there- 
after. The farm problem has been troub; 
American politics since the quickie agricul- 
tural depression which followed World War I. 
The farm problem steadily has become (a) 
more difficult and (b) more expensive. That 
trend is likely to continue. 

Farmers have the Indian sign on U.S. poli- 
ticlans. The farm vote is loaded—with dyna- 
mite. U.S. politicians handle the farm vote 
with care. They are as careful now as they 


In 
1920, the farm population of the Uni 
States was a booming 30.1 percent of the 
whole. By 1959, the farm population had 
shrunk to 12 percent. 

The farm population was only 17.7 percent 
of the whole in 1948, but you and I and 
Thomas E. Dewey will not forget what farm 
voters accomplished in 1948. 

The farmers voted Democratic that year, 
for Harry S. Truman. 


Estonian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


— 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MUL TER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Estoni- 
ans are one of the smallest nationality 
groups in Europe in terms of population, 
comprising no more than a bare million 
during most of their recent and present 
history. But they have had a proud 
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tradition as a free and independent 
nation. 

After they were brought under the 
Russian regime in 1710, they struggled 
for their freedom for more than 200 
years. Finally they attained it early in 
1918, proclaiming their national inde- 
pendence on February 24. Then the 
Estonian Republic was founded and a 
democratic constitution was adopted. 
They governed themselves and lived 
happily for two full decades under their 
democratic institutions. Industrious, 
gifted, public spirited, and patriotic. 
they worked hard to make their small 
country a safe and happy place in which 
to live and enjoy life. Such was their 
existence when world events overtook 
them, and thereby they lost their inde- 
pendence and their happiness. 

Today that once free country is again 
part of Russia, this time more firmly 
chained to Soviet Russia and Communist 
totalitarianism. Unfortunately the tyr- 
anny there is so much more efficient and 
therefore more cruel that it seems difi- 
cult to shake off its oppressive yoke. 
But brave and sturdy Estonians are 
struggling against their Communist op- 
pressors relentlessly and with all the 
means at their disposal, in the firm be- 
lief that in the end their righteous cause 
will win. On the 42d anniversary of 
their independence day, February 24, I 
wish them luck and fortitude in their 
struggle for freedom. 


Farm Bureau Plows Wrong Furrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
enter into the Record the following edi- 
torial from the La Grande Observer of 
La Grande, Oreg., dated February 17. 
It deals with the controversial disclaimer 
affidavit in the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act: 

FarM BUREAU Prows WRONG FURROW 

A copy of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation’s newsletter came into the office 
this week. In its review of congressional ac- 
tion on current legislation we found a bone 
to pick. 

The letter advises all bureau members to 
oppose Senator JoHN KxNNTDr's bill to elim- 
inate the disclaimer affidavit from the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. 

Disclaimer affidavit happens to be a bad 
name for a piece of legislative balderdash. 
It is contained in the act which passes Fed- 
eral funds to colleges and universities, funds 
which the schools pass on to students as 
loans. 

Before a student receives such a Ioan he 
must sign (1) a loyalty oath and (2) an 
affidavit swearing he does not belong to or 
support any organization intent on over- 
throwing the US. Government. 

It is the second portion which Senator 
Kennepvy is trying to eliminate. Farm 
Bureau policymakers contend it should re- 
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The disclaimer is an oath of negative 
loyalty. Swearing you don't intend to upset 
the good old United States of American be- 
came popular in the black days of McCarthy. 


It Is an unfortunate leftover from that era. 


Having to swear a lack of disloyalty is an 
insult to the integrity of those of whom it 
is required and a sign of weakness and 
fright on the part of those who ask it. 

The only time & government asks such a 
question is when it suspects almost every- 
body of plotting treachery. A few years 
back our Government was driven to this 
position by mass hysteria. 

By now the sickness of universal sus- 
picion has generally been washed out of 
public life. To allow a sign of it to remain 
in the disclaimer affidavit is to place on ex- 
hibit weakness which we honestly believe 
no longer exists. 

Furthermore, if someone actually is a 
member of an organization intent on over- 
throwing the U.S. Government, he most cer- 
tainly is not going to reveal his plans merely 
on being asked. 

Objections to the disclaimer have been 
widespread since the passage of the National 
Defense Education Act. A number of schools 
have refused the offered funds because of 
the insulting requirement. 

In the Farm Bureau's argument in favor 
of the disclaimer, there is the following 


paragraph: 

“We are convinced that the support for 
the elimination of the disclaimer affidavit 
does not come from American college men 
and women, but comes instead from college 
administrators and professors.” ` 

This just isn't true. There are thousands 
of intelligent college students whose good 
sense balks at the negative loyalty question. 

And can this be an argument in favor of 
something—to say that college administra- 
tors and professors are against it? Before 
this paragraph turned up we thought Amer- 
ica respected its men of higher education. 
We will continue in this belief. 

The Farm Bureau is plowing a wrong fur- 
row when it comes to loyalty and college 
loans. More power to Senator KENNEDY in 
ridding our educational legislation of a 
blemish that was born in darker days, and 
now deserves a decent burial, 


Roosevelt Disliked Questions on 
Religion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an interesting article 
which appeared in the Pilot published 
in Boston, Mass., on February 27, 1960: 
ROOSEVELT DISLIKED QUESTIONS ON RELIGION 

On November 8, 1908, shortly after the 
election of William Howard Taft, whom 
Theodore Roosevelt had chosen to run as his 
successor, the following letter was published. 
Written by Mr. Roosevelt to J. C. Martin of 
Dayton, Ohio, it deals with the apparently 
perennial question of whether a Catholic can 
or should be elected President of the United 
States: 

“My Dear Sm: I have received your letter, 
running in part as follows: ‘While it is 
claimed almost universally that religion 
should not enter into politics, yet there is 
no denying that it does, and the mass of the 
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voters that are not Catholics will not sup- 
port a man for any office, especially for 
President of the United States, who is 4 
Roman Catholic. Since Taft has been 
nominated for President by the Republican 
Party it is being circulated and is constantly 
urged as a reason for not voting for Taft 
that he is an infidel (Unitarian) and his 
wife and brother Roman Catholics. * * 
If his feelings are in sympathy with the 
Roman Catholic Church on account of his 
wife and brother being Catholics that would 
be objectionable to a sufficient number of 
voters to defeat him. On the other hand, 
if he is an infidel, that would be sure to 
mean defeat. [ eam writing this letter 
for the sole purpose of giving Mr. Taft an 
opportunity to let the world know what his 
religious belief is.’ 

“I received many such letters as yours dur- 
ing the campaign, expressing dissatisfaction 
with Mr. Taft on religious grounds; some 
of them on the ground that he was a Uni- 
tarlan, and others on the ground that he 
was suspected to be in sympathy with Cath- 
olics. I did not answer any of these letters 
during the campaign, because I regarded it 
as an outrage even to agitate such a ques- 
tion as a man’s religious convictions, with 
the purpose of influencing a political elec- 
tion. But now that the campaign is over 
when there is opportunity for men calmly to 
consider whither such propositions as those 
you make in your letter would lead, I wish 
to invite them to consider them, and I have 
selected your letter to answer because you 
advance both the objections commonly 
urged against Mr. Taft, namely: that he is 
a Unitarian and also that he is suspected 
of sympathy with the Catholics. 

“You ask that Mr. Taft shall let the world 
know what his religious belief is.’ This is 
purely his own private concern; and it i5 
a matter between him and his Maker, a mat- 
ter for his own conscience; and to requiré 
it to be made public under penalty of politi- 
cal discriminations is to negative the first 
principles of our Government, which guaran- 
tee complete religious liberty and the right 
to each man to act in religious affairs as his 
own conscience dictates. 

„Mr. Taft never asked my advice in the 
matter, but if he had asked it I should have 
emphatically advised him against thus stat- 
ing publicly his religious belief. The 
demand for a statement of a candidate's 
religious belief can have no mean- 
ing except that there may be discrimi- 
nation for or against him because of that 
belief. Discrimination against the holder of 
one faith means retaliatory discrimination 
against men of other faiths. The inevitable 
result of entering upon such a practice would 
be an abandonment of our real freedom of 
conscience and reversion to the dreadful con- 
ditions of religious dissension which in 30 
many lands have proved fatal to true liberty: 
to true religion and to all advance in civiliza- 
tion. 

To discriminate against a thoroughly up- 
right citizen because he belongs to some par- 
ticular church, or because, like Abraham Lin- 
coln, he has not avowed his allegiance to any 
church is an outrage against that liberty of 
consclence which is one of the foundations of 
American life. You are entitled to know 
whether a man seeking suffrage is a man of 
clean and upright life, honorable in all bis 
dealings with his fellows, and fit by qualifica- 
tion and purpose to do well in the great office 
for which he is a candidate; but you are not 
entitled to know matters which lie purely 
between himself and his Maker. 

“If it is proper or legitimate to oppose & 
man for being a Unitarian as was John 
Quincy Adams, for instance; as Is the Rever- 
end Edward Everett Hale, at the present mo- 
ment Chaplain of the Senate, and an Ameri- 
can of whose life all good Americans are 
proud, then it would be equally proper to 
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Support or oppose a man because of his views 
On justification by faith, or the method of 
administering the sacrament of the gospel of 
Salvation by works. If you once enter on 
Such a career there is absolutely no limit at 
which you can legitimately stop. So much 
for your objections to Mr. Taft because he is 
& Unitarian. Now for your objections to him 
because you think his wife and brother to 
be Roman Catholics, As it happened they 
are not; but if they were, or if he were a 
Catholic himself, it ought not to 
Affect in the slightest degree any man's sup- 
Porting him for the position of President. 

“You say that ‘the mass of the voters 
that are not Catholics will not support a 
man for any office, especially for President 
of the United States, who is a Roman Cath- 
Olic.’ I believe that when you say this you 
toully slander your fellow countrymen. I 
do not for one moment believe that the mass 
of our fellow citizens, or that any consider- 
able number of our fellow citizens can be 
Influenced by such narrow bigotry as to 
Tefuse to vote for any thoroughly upright 
and fit man because he happens to have 
a particular religious creed. 

“Such a consideration should never be 
treated as a reason for either supporting 
or opposing a candidate for a political office. 
Are you aware that there are several States 
in this Union where the majority of the 
People are now Catholics? I should repro- 
bate in the severest terms the Catholics who 
in those States (or in any other States), 
Tefused to vote for the most fit man because 
he happened to be a Protestant, and my 
Condemnation would be exactly as severe 
tor Protestants who, under reversed circum- 
stances, refused to vote for a Catholic. 

“In public life, I am happy to say, that 
T have known many men who were elected 
and constantly reelected to office in dis- 
tricts where the great majority of their con- 
Stituents were of a different religious belief. 
I know Catholics who have for many years 
represented constituencies mainly Protest- 
ant and Protestants who have for many 
Years represented constituencies mainly 
Catholic; and among the Congressmen whom 
I know particularly well was one man of 
Jewish faith, who represented a district in 
Which there were hardly any Jews at all. 
All of these men by their very existence in 
Political life, refute the slander you have 
Uttered against your fellow Americans. 

“I believe that this Republic will endure 
for many centuries. If so, there will doubt- 
less be among its Presidents Protestants and 
Catholics, and very probably at some time, 
Jews. I have consistently tried while Presi- 
dent to act in relation to my fellow Ameri- 
Cans of Catholic faith as I hope that any 
Tuture President who happens to be a Cath- 
Olic will act toward his fellow Americans of 
Protestant faith. Had I followed any other 
Course I should have felt that I was unfit 
to represent the American people. 

“Yours truly, 


Formation of the American Hellenic 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1960 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 31, 1960, the American Hellenic 


Congress, a federation of the leading 19 
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American Hellenic organizations in the 
United States, was officially established. 

The declared purpose of the American 
Hellenic Congress is “to enlarge the 
areas of service to the United States and 
to create an awareness of the challenges 
and opportunities of the United States 
as a nation and of its citizens as 
individuals.“ 

In addition to the Orders of Ahepa 
and Gapa, component members of the 
American Hellenic Congress include: 
The Pan Arcadian Federation of Amer- 
ica, the New York Federation of Ameri- 
can Hellenic Societies, Pan Laconian 
Federation of the United States, the 
Thracian Federation, the United Chios 
Societies of America, Pan Epirotic Fed- 
eration, the Cyprus Federation of the 
United States, Federation of Pan Mes- 
sinian Societies, Pan Rhodean Federa- 
tion of America. Other nationwide 
groups which become component mem- 
bers of the Congress on or before De- 
cember 31, 1960, will be accorded the 
status of charter members. 

The first elected officers of the Ameri. 
can Hellenic Congress are distinguished 
and respected Americans of Greek 
origin. They are: National chairman, 
Dean Alfange, member of the New York 
bar and past supreme president of the 
Order of Ahepa; honorary national 
chairman, His Eminence Iakovos, Greek 
Orthodox Archbishop of North and 
South America; national secretary and 
Washington counsel, Peter N. Chumbris, 
counsel to the U.S. Senate Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee; general coun- 
sel, Gregory G. Lagakos, member of the 
Philadelphia bar; treasurer, Dr. Abra- 
ham Michaels of Philadelphia; national 
vice chairmen, Pericles Lantzounis of 
New York, Constantine Rorris of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and Demetrius Tsintolas of 
Washington. Zac 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to include 
at this point in the Recorp a letter to 
the editor of the New York Times of 
February 19, 1960, from Mr. Dean Al- 
fange concerning the formation of the 
American Hellenic Congress: 

FORMATION OF HELLENIC CONGRESS 
To the EDITOR or THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

Though unnoticed in some quarters, an 
important event which gave substance to a 
long cherished ideal took place on January 
31 in New York City. It marked the launch- 
ing of a federation of Pan-American Hellen- 
ism under the aegis of the American Hellenic 
Congress. The distin ch 
His Eminence Iakovos, Greek Orthodox 
Archibishop of North and South America, 
was named honorary chairman of the con- 
gress which will achieve de jure status upon 
ratification, 

The component mbers of the new fed- 
eration are the leading nationwide American 
Hellenic organizations, including those 
which are largest in numbers and oldest in 
point of service. Though each retains its 
identity, they will henceforth speak with a 
ni voice in the councils of American af- 
fairs. 

The American Hellenic Congress will strive, 
as stated in its charter, “to enlarge the areas 
of service to the United States and to 
aid in the great process of shaping our na- 
tional purpose” by coordinating the solid 
contributions to America by Americans of 
Hellenic descent. 

That those. whose ancestors lit the lamps 
of culture have seen fit the more effectively 
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to ald in confronting the challenges to a 
way of life bequeathed to us by ancient 
Hellas is, I think, a milestone which de- 
serves to be recorded. 
Dean ALFANGE, 
Chairman, American Hellenic Congress. 
New York, February 9, 1960. 


Our Nation’s Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL HOGAN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to insert the following 
speech: 

Our Nation’s HIGHWAYS 
(Remarks by Ellis L. Armstrong, Commis- 
sioner, Bureau of Public Roads, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, at the 15th Annual 

Convention, National Limestone Institute, 

Inc., Washington, D.C., January 21, 1960) 

I feel that I Know your problems pretty 
well, because during my entire professional 
career I have been primarily directly involved 
in using, or making designs for the use of, 
the stone and other materials that go into 
the construction of foundations and pave- 
ments and structures of a better, more won- 
derful America. This has included construc- 
tion for highways and dams and buildings 
and all that they entail. 

As a boy in Utah, I used to take our moun- 
tains as a matter of course, as so much rock, 
or little value except to look at. But as I 
grew older I came to realize that stone is 
one of our great natural resources. For one 
thing, it provides the aggregates without 
which we could not build the great network 
of highways that is now taking form all across 
America. 

The magnitude of the highway building 
program may be illustrated by some figures 
that we in the Bureau of Public Roads have 
just compiled. For example, nationwide 
receipts (and receipts pretty well reflect ac- 
tual expenditures) for highways are expected 
to reach $11.4 billion this year, an increase of 
10 percent over the 1959 total of $10.3 bil- 
lion. More than half of the increase is at- 
tributable to increased reyenues flowing into 
the highway trust fund. 

Federal funds will account for slightly 
more than one-fourth of all highway re- 
ceipts in 1960, and State road-user taxes and 
other State income for 53 percent of the 
total. Highway receipts as each level of 
government are exepected to increase in 1960, 
but the percentages of total revenues sup- 
plied by the States and local governments 
continue to decline as Federal funds increase. 

As you know, most Federal funds are not 
expended directly, but are paid to States as 
Federal aid in reimbursement for work per- 
formed. The States aiso transfer to local 
governments about one-fourth of all State 
road-user tax revenues as State aid for local 
roads and streets. Taking into account these 
intergovernmental transfers, the States in 
1960 will administer $7.2 billion of highway 
funds, or about two-thirds of the total. 
Federal-aid reimbursements to the States, 
however, are expected to decline $400 million 
(14 percent) from 1959 as a result of these 
factors: (1) Completion in 1959 of most of 
the “antirecession” projects financed with 
Federal-ald D“ funds; and (2) depletion of 
highway trust fund reserves ,and the neces- 
sity to limit Federal payments in 1960 to 
avoid creating a deficit in the fund. 
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If you can bear some more statistics, here 
are a few figures that may interest you. 

Total long-term debt outstanding for 
highway purposes at the end of 1958 was 
almost $12.3 billion. It is estimated that 
there was an increase of $485 million in 1959 
and an increase of $630 million is estimated 
for 1960, with the total outstanding debt 
reaching $13.4 billion by the end of this 
year. State obligations for highways will ac- 
count for $9.4 billion of this total, those of 
local rural governments $1.1 billion, and of 
municipalities $2.9 billion. The total debt 
will be almost equally divided between obli- 
gations for toll facilities and those for toll- 
free facilities. 

Capital outlay (expenditures for right- 
of-way and construction) is estimated to 
reach $6.7 billion in 1960, slightly less than 
in 1959. The effect of the decrease in Fed- 
eral payments in 1960 will be offset to some 
extent by increases in State highway income 
„available for capital expenditures. 

Expenditures for maintenance, for admin- 
istration, research, and highway policing, and 
for interest on bonds, are expected to show 
increases in 1960. 

Highway construction expenditures (ex- 
cluding right-of-way and preliminary 
engineering costs), are estimated to exceed 
$5.6 billion in 1960, a decline of about $140 
million from 1959. Construction expendi- 
tures on the Interstate System will account 
for one-third of the total in 1960, and nearly 
three-fourths of the total will be expended 
on the various Federal-aid systems. 

So much for current statistics on the mod- 
ern highway program. It may be of interest 
to look back and see how it all started. The 
Federal Government got into the picture in 
1893 when an Office of Road Inquiry was set 
up in the Department of Agriculture. Its 
purpose was to study methods of roadmak- 
ing and demonstrate the most improved 
types by building short sample sections 
throughout the country. In that same year, 
1893, the Duryea brothers built the first 
gasoline automobile. 

Seven years later there were 8,000 auto- 
mobiles in the United States. By 1916 an- 


nual motor-vehicle production exceeded one 


million for the first time, and the Federal 
Government entered the roadbuilding field 
on a nationwide scale. The initial Federal- 
Aid Road Act, passed in 1916, was a basic 
and far-reaching piece of legislation. 

That act, now nearly 44 years old, laid the 
foundation for the cooperative Féderal- 
State highway program in existence today. 
The patterns and purposes established then 
have been strengthened and improved over 
the years, and are still in the best traditions 
of dedicated public service. 

Under the Federal law, the States have 
the initiative and prerogative in selecting 
roads to be improved and the type of im- 
provement. The States are responsible for 
surveys, plans, and specifications, for let- 
ting contracts, and for supervision of con- 
struction—all subject to approval by the 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

Legislation since 1916 has authorized in- 
creasing amounts of money and broadened 
the basic concept of our highway needs and 
how to fill them, but the generic act fos- 
tered a cooperative spirit and approach that 
underlines and strengthens the Federal-aid 
highway program even today. 

Before we look at the present program and 
the problems it is designed to meet, let's 
add just a little more perspective. Perhaps 
the simplest way is to look back, to the year 
1921 for example, when about 10.5 million 
motor vehicles were registered and the total 
road and street mileage in this country was 
just over 2.9 million—not quite three vehi- 
cles per mile. Here and there a few streets 
and main roads were crowded. But the real 
problem was felt to be how to provide more 
hard-surfaced rural roads—to get the farm- 
ers out of the mud. 
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By 1930 road mileage in this country had 
passed the 3 million mark, but motor-ve- 
hicle registrations had hit 26.7 million— 
that figures out to 8,8 motor vehicles per 
mile of roadway, Moreover, and this Is tre- 
mendously important, vehicles were larger 
and faster, and near big cities and industrial 
areas congestion was developing on many key 
routes, Accidents were casting a grim and 
darkening shadow over the whole country. 

By 1941 the figure was about 11 vehicles 
per mile, with every reason to believe that 
this ratio would go much higher. At the 
same time, earlier warnings had multiplied, 
Patterns of congestion were becoming wide- 
spread and huge traffic volumes on many 
routes were threatening the very existence 
of downtown areas. Traffic fatalities read 
like reports from a battlefield, 

The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944 rec- 
ognized the basic nature of these problems. 
It authorized the first specific funds for Fed- 
eral aid in urban areas. It provided for the 
selection of a Federal-aid secondary system, 
the farm-to-market roads, and it called 
upon the States and the Bureau of Public 
Roads to designate a national system of in- 
terstate highways limited in extent to 
40,000 miles and connecting the important 
cities and industrial areas of the country. 
Requirements of the national defense were 
carefully considered, for we had learned that 
modern defense is built around industry, 
that many of today’s highways are an in- 
tegral part of an elaborate assembly line 
carrying raw materials, parts, semi-assem- 
bled units, and the finished products that 
sustain both defense and civilian activities. 

Slowly, painfully, it had become clear that 
in order to solve our many traffic problems, 
urban and rural, in order to equate the motor 
vehicle with our way of life, we needed a 
bold new approach—a plan that would not 
only assure us an Interstate System of super- 
highways, but would also greatly increase 
the traffic-bearing capacity of many presently 
overburdened routes. 

That is the declared purpose of the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway of 1956. Sparked by 
President Elsenhow dramatic message to 
the Governors’ conference in 1954, the new 
act called for a 41,000-mile network of inter- 
state highways bullt to standards which will 
handle the types and volumes of traffic pre- 
dicted for the system in 1975. We are look- 
ing 15 years ahead, to the time when at least 
100 million passenger cars, trucks, and buses 
will be on the go—a gain of around 45 per- 
cent over the 70 million in use today. 

The great expansion of the highway-bulld- 
ing movement in 1956 posed several heavy 
demands on the country—for men, machin- 
ery, materials, and—of. course—money. 

The manpower shortage was chiefly in 
engineers, I believe the supply is improv- 
ing, partly because of the educational pro- 
grams sponsored by the American Road 
Builders’ Association, the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors and other organizations. 
They have helped to point out to the stu- 
dents and young engineers the advantages 
of specializing in highway work. States have 
set up more realistic salary brackets to be 
competitive. If our engineering potential 
has increased, so of course has the weight 
of the expanding highway program, but for 
the present the outlook Is favorable. Aerial 
surveys, photogrammetry and electronic 
computers have combined to take a lot of 
the drudgery out of highway engineering 
and are making possible more effective use 
of engineering talents. 

Machinery has also improved. In excava- 
tion, for example, one big self-powered 
scraper can do the work that required hun- 
dreds of pick-and-shovel men 35 years ago, 
Better machines developed by the equip- 
ment manufacturers have also reduced sur- 
facing costs, There is still room for im- 
provement in machinery and methods for 
building structures. And I hope more unl- 
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formity and simplification In the plans and 
specifications from State to State will effect 
additional economies, 

On the whole, mechanization of road- 
building and the improvements in 
ment, with consequent increases in the pro- 
ductivity of man and machine, have made 
highway building an efficient industry and 
have kept down the bills that the taxpayers 
must meet, 

It is in meeting the demand for materials 
that your organization can be of greatest 
service to the country. An estimate made a 
couple of years ago by the Bureau of Public 
Roads, and still pretty valid, was that $646 
billion would be spent for sand, crushed 
limestone, gravel, slag, and crushed stone 
used in aggregates. In quantity, this wo 
mean about 414 billion tons. It includes 
not only commercially produced material. 
but also the aggregates produced on the job 
by the construction contractors from 1 
pits and quarries: 

It may come as a surprise to some people 
to learn that the supply of aggregates 18 
not unlimited. Many States have becomé 
concerned at prospective local shortages and 
at the cost of transporting the materials 
from more distant sources. In reply to 3 
questionnaire sent out by the Bureau 
Public Roads, asking whether the States be- 
lieved that the known supply of aggregates 
was ample to take care of highway needs 
until 1972, we learned the following: The 
supply was not considered adequate in Colo- 
rado, Mississippi, or Oklahoma. In 
it was adequate for at least 10 years, Kan- 
sas adequate in the eastern third of th? 
State, Nebraska was short on crushed rock: 
New Hampshire expected a gravel shortag® 
New York expected a shortage of fine ag 
gregate and bankrun gravel, Oregon short 
in the southwest and northwest part of the 
State, Pennsylvania short of coarse aggre- 
gate in the northwest part of the State and 
fine aggregate in the central part, 
short of coarse aggregate in Suffolk district 
Other States had minor shortages of some 
types of aggregates in certain areas, 

I am sure that I speak for the State high- 
Way departments, as well as the Bureau 
Public Roads, in asking your cooperation in 
conserving the higher types of aggregates ſor 
special needs, and in supplying the lower 
grades where they will serve the p 
just as well. This is not a problem merely 
for this year and next, but for many years 
to come. 

You will probably find it useful to keep 
in touch with the State highway de 
ments in your sales area, in order to 
their requirements. Except in a few in- 
stances, no actual procurement of ma 
is done by the States or the Bureau Of 
Public Roads, and your real customers, Of 
course, are the highway construction con- 
tractors, of whom there are 6,000 or more. 

Considerable road and street construction 
will likely be generated near the Interstate 
System in your districts. These may be 
Federal aid projects that are parts of the 
primary and secondary systems, or they may 
be financed entirely by the States or J 
ities. At any rate, it may be to your ad- 
vantage to watch out for them. 

Your national organization can be of sery- 
ice to you by keeping in touch with the 
Bureau of Public Roads and with the Ameri- 
can Association of State Highway 
which has headquarters in W. 

I have given you some indication 
vast size of the country’s highway 
The roads of the ABC program, which have 
prior claim to the highway trust fund, = 
being improved at a substantial rate. W 
can also take pride in the physical 
of the Interstate System in the 


n. 
of the 


last few 


years. we 
In the 3% years of the new rs 
have completed over 100,000 miles of 8 


structlon on our Federal-ald systems. 
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Sluding more than 20,000 bridges, at a con- 
Struction cost of about $8 billion. Of this 
total 5,800 miles are on the Interstate Sys- 
We have under construction nearly 
additional miles of which over 4,300 
Miles are on the Interstate System. Con- 
have been awarded during this 31%- 
Period for approximately $1314 billion of 
improved Federal-aid highways for America. 
As you know, the excess moneys in the 
highway trust fund have been depleted. 
In brief, Federal contributions are limited to 
trust fund, and its income has not kept 
Up with the authorizations voted by Con- 
. For the fiscal year 1961 we have been 
able to apportion to the States only $1.8 bil- 
lion for the Interstate System, as compared 
With the $2 billion authorized by Congress 
the 1959 act. 
As the legislation now stands, we shall be 
able to apportion $2 billion for fiscal 1962. 
Th his budget message of January 18, 
President Eisenhower reminded the Con- 
eas that last year he had recommended an 
increase in the motor-fuel tax of 114 cents 
Per galion for a period of 5 years, to meet 
jamated requirements in the period that 


now again urged the Congress to in- 
the fuel tax by the additional one-half 

t, and to continue the tax at the 41g- 
rate until June 30, 1964; at the same 


message, that $900 million be pro- 
vided for the ABC program for each of the 

Ascal years 1962 and 1963. 
T cannot, of course, predict what Federal 
tion will actually be passed this year, 

* m future years. 

80 far as the Federal-aid highway pro- 
Bram is concerned the unsolved problems 
the two, ‘The first is the determination of 


ly on the basis of two reports on which 
the Bureau of Public Roads is working. One 
{ull be a revised estimate of the cost of the 

terstate System, and the other will be a 
Study of the benefits that the various classes 
ot highway users, as well as nonusers, re- 
“tive, so that Congress can determine an 
"Auitable distribution of taxes. 

The second is public understanding of 
Wat our new highway system will mean to 
the country. its value to the economy and 

individual driver, and the fact that we 
Not actually making expenditures but 
lene stents, This public information prob- 
is up to all of us. 

The outlook for your own business seems 
favorable, The volume of construction 
— steadily increase, until a peak and 

ling-off period is reached within the 
Rext 2 to 5 years. For the present and im- 
Mediate future the demand for crushed 
presto: me products is certain to remain 


Reply to Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


` OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mar MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
e to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
Dendix of the Recor, I include an edi- 
torial from the New York Times of 
March 1, 1960, entitled: 
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REPLY ro CUBA 

The State Department's latest note to 
Cuba will, we believe, be generally approved 
in this country. The note welcomes the 
Cuban Government's expressed willingness to 
négotiate outstanding problems between the 
two nations, and invites Cuba to submit con- 
crete proposals looking to the opening of 
such negotiations. The note pledges our 
Government “to continue by Its conduct and 
through its utterances to reaffirm.the spirit 
of fraternal friendship” between our two 
peoples. The note rejects the Cuban condi- 
tion that negotiations be contingent upon a 
pledge that no unilateral action affecting 
Cuba be taken by the executive or legislative 
branches of our Government. The latter 
position was, of course, inevitable, if only be- 
cause under our Constitution the executive 
branch cannot commit the legislative branch. 

Much now depends upon how Premier 
Castro and his associates react to this note. 
If they are wise, we believe the men in 
Havana will realize that the basic position 
of our people has been enunciated time and 
again in President Eisenhower's stateman- 
like declarations, Despite what many Amer- 
icans believe to be substantial provocation, 
the President has called for patience upon 
our part and fdr continued efforts to improve 
relations between our countries. He has 
made no threats and issued no ultimatums. 
And our good faith was demonstrated again 
only 10 days ago when our Government 
promptly apologized after it has become 
known that a plane which had taken off from 
a Florida airport had fiown over Cuba with- 
out that nation’s authorization. 

At this delicate moment in the relations 
between our two nations it would be highly 
constructive if the Cuban reply were to show 
the same spirit of good will and desire for 
amicable negotiation that the U.S. Govern- 
ment has exhibited. 


Storm of Protest in Nation’s Capital Over 
Pakistan’s Barring U.S. Jewish Per- 
sonnel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Jewish Telegraphic Agency, 2 well- 
known, authoritative, and recognized 
news service, has published information 
to the effect that Pakistan is barring 
U.S. Jewish personnel and that as a re- 
sult of the position taken by the Pakis- 
stani Government our personnel policy 
has favored their position. Because of 
the distress that this has caused me, I 
have communicated with the Secretary 
of State of the United States to deter- 
mine whether the State Department and 
the International Cooperation Adminis- 
ration are presently screening, formally 
or informally, individuals considered for 
assignment to Pakistan or any other 
country, which countries are listed in 
the following articles: 

STORM or PROTEST IN NATION'S CAPITAL OVER 
PAKISTAN’s BARRING U.S. JEWISH PERSONNEL 

Wasuincron.—Members of the U.S. Con- 
gress indicated they intend to take action 
aimed at securing the annulment of a re- 
ported “gentleman's agreement“ developed 
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between Pakistan, on the one side, and the 
State Department and the U.S. International 
Cooperation Administration, on the other, 
barring American personnel of Jewish faith 
from assignment to the U.S. Embassy and 
the US. Economic Mission in Pakistan. 

The existence of such an arrangement 
was revealed to the Jewish Telegraphic 
Agency by highly placed U.S. Government 
sources. A measure of confirmation of the 
agreement was indicated here by the Em- 
bassy of Pakistan. The arrangement was 
described as informal as distinct from the 
formal agreement made by the United States 
with Saudi Arabia barring American Jewish 
personnel from being sent for service to the 
U.S. base in Saudi Arabia. 

Members of the U.S. Senate said they were 
opening a study on the Pakistani issue in 
the light of a belief that it is a violation of 
the Morse-Javits amendment to the 1959 
Mutual Security “Appropriations Act. This 
amendment called on the President to oppose 
religious discrimination against Americans 
by nations receiving U.S. aid. Pakistan, a 
predominantly Moslem country, but not a 
member of the Arab League, receives massive 
US. aid. 

Candidates for assignment to permanent 
duty in Pakistan, the JTA learned, are now 
being informally screened to weed out the 
Jews. The heads of the Pakistan desks in 
the State Department and ICA keep 
Jewish factor in mind when passing on per- 


He said “we are tolerant of other religions 
but do not desire Israelis or Zionists.” 

The State Department denied that any 
screening of Jews took place before foreign 
assignment except in the case of Saudi 
Arabia. The ICA said it had “no comment” 
on the report except that its personnel had 
made no official complaints on the agency's 
policies in Pakistan. It had, the JTA was 
informed, no official information to confirm 

of discrimination. 

It was learned, however, that a number of 
individuals of the Jewish faith, employees 
of American agencies, had been barred from 
assignments in Pakistan because of the new 
pattern of selection. In instances where the 
religion of the individual was in doubt, it 
was learned, the individuals were asked pri- 
vately if they were Jewish. This was done 
on an informal, man-to-man basis. 

The State Department, it was said here, 
does not consider Jews for assignment to 
any country that informally advises it 
would prefer not to receive Jews. The ICA 
and the US, Information Agency appear less 
content about the “gentleman's agreement” 
on assignment of personnel, but they ap- 
parently follow the State Department's lead. 

Several years ago, the State Department 
entered into an agreement with the Saudi 
Arabian Government not to assign Jews to 
service in that country. The United States 
also acceeded, without apparent resistance, 
to sentiment in the United Arab Republic, 
Iraq, Jordan, and Lebanon against assign- 
ment of American Jews for service there. 

In one known case, an individual with a 
Jewish-soun mame was posted for as- 
signment to Jordan. The Jordanian Gov- 
ernment inguired specifically into his re- 
ligion. The U.S. authorities, instead of re- 
jecting the inquiry, called the man aside 
and asked him. It turned out that he was 
a member of the Unitarian Church. He was 
admitted. 

In another known case, prior screening 
had failed to block the appointment of a 
man with a Jewish-sounding name. The host 
government interrogated W and 
the appointee was informally interrogated. 
He happened to be an American of German 
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descent whose name was similar to a com- 
mon Jewish “name.” He was shocked to 
learn of the practice and confided to Jewish 
friends about it. 

Secretary of State Herter was asked Tues- 
day to explain the new policy barring Amer- 
ican personnel of the Jewish faith from as- 
signment to U.S. diplomatic and aid missions 
in Pakistan, by Representative LEON4ED 
FARESTEIN, New York Democrat, mem of 
the House Committee on Foreign Aff 

Representative Farestermy told Secretary 
Herter that any measures to w: out Jews 
from among personnel assigned to Pakistan 
“would be a distinct violation of every Amer- 
ican tradition and of the Morse-Javits 
amendment to the Mutual Security Act of 
1959.“ The amendment calls on the execu- 
tive department to withhold aid from na- 
tions discriminating against Americans on 
the basis of religion. 

Representative Fannsrzi asked Secretary 
Herter whether the State Department and 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion are “presently screening, formally or in- 
formally, individuals considered for assign- 
ment to Pakistan or any other country,” 
to determine religious affiliation as vocation 
“qualification.” He cited an “authoritative 
news agency“ report that such a practice in- 
volying Pakistan had gone into effect. The 
report had originated with the Jewish Tele- 
graphic Agency. 

A formal request was made by Representa- 
tive FARrBSTEIN for a detailed report on cur- 
rent policies of the State Department, in- 
volving assignment of American Jews to 
Pakistan and a number of other Moslem 
nations. The other nations included Saudi 
Arabia, United Arab Republic, Jordan, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, Sudan, and Yemen. 
An administration request for additional ap- 
propriations to Pakistan is now before the 
Foreign Affairs Committee. > 


(By Milton Friedman) 


About the time of President Eisenhower's 
December visit, Pakistan informally urged 
American diplomats to assign no more Ameri- 
can Jews to U.S. diplomatic and economic 
ald missions in that Moslem nation. A few 
Jews already in Pakistan could remain for 
the time being. Officials agreed, passing the 
word by subtle means. The informal but 
strict order went out: Eliminate Jews from 
among assignees to Pakistan. 8 

Immediate compliance came from the Paki- 
stani desks of the State Department and In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration in 
Washington. It leaked out to employees, 
Jewish and non-Jewish, who resented the 
new policy. 

They considered it outright anti-Semitism 
and an affront to the dignity of U.S. person- 
nel, including oficials of Jewish faith. 
American compliance was seen as translation 
of foreign bias into an American gentleman’s 
agreement affecting U.S. citizens, 
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Other news epread within executive depart- 
ment circles. The administration was giv- 
ing in to Moslem attempts to discourage even 
transit visas for U.S. officials of Jewish 
faith., Such officials needed to transit various 
Arab alrports if they were to perform their 
duties. Sometimes the duties included the 
implementation of technical and economic 
aid for the very nations that practiced such 
flagrant. bigotry. 

Offictais used a rationalization long tamil- 
lar to Jews. The concession was made to 
Pakistan for the Jews’ “own benefit and com- 
fort” to promote "a better social climate and 
tó avoid embarrassment.” Wouldn't the 
Jewish employee be happler in Bangkok or 
Rangoon? 

For public consumption, Government 
spokesmen vigorously denied existence of the 
new policy. Behind the scenes there was a 
frantic scramble to learn how It all leaked 
out. ~ 

One official asked not to be named because 
he was a career man. He said the Pakistan 
development was “utter expediency.” He 
found it reminiscent of real estate operators 
who justify restricted neighborhoods, He 
blamed administration indifference to the 
spirit of the Morse-Javits amendment, That 
amendment called on the President to use 
discretion in giving economic ald to nations 
that practice religious bigotry against Ameri- 
cans; In Pakistan, the amendment was ig- 
nored. Jewish employees of the U.S. agency 
actually channeling ald to Pakistan were 
insulted with impunity. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra coples shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 188, p. 1937). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publics- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by thë 
Superintendent of Documents, Governm 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. O., at 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
tere with the prompt execution of work fer 
the Government. The Superintendent 
Documents shali prescribe the terms 
conditions under which he may authori 
the resale of Government publications bY 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov" 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of GOV" 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of tb? 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72% 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recor at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 8 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
WWW 

ice, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse th® 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
28 credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, P 
39). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, 

from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


Address of Hon. Kenneth B. Keating, of 
New York, at 91st Anniversary Dinner 
of Manhattan College Alumni Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor the text of 
x address by the junior Senator from 

ew York IMr. KEATING] at the 9ist 
anniversary dinner of the Manhattan 
College Alumni Society at the Roosevelt 


potel in New York City on Saturday, 
6. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
Objection, it is so ordered. 


The world we live in is described as a two- 
er world. Those two powers are Soviet 
and the United States—and, by ex- 
tension, the two-power concept includes on 
the one hand the cluster of satellites that 
add to Russia’s mass, on the other, the na- 
tions of the free world that share with 


term “power,” used in this global 
dense, normally has but one meaning in the 
md of the free-world citizen. It means 
the relative military posture of the two 
°Pposing ideological blocs. It means the 
force of their nuclear muscle, the thrust and 
accuracy of their missiles, the refinements 
have achieved, or are achieving in the 
art of mass annihilation. 
In the face of this two-power confronta- 
» with all the potential of menace it in- 
volves, there occurs what is to me a deeper, 
ver, source of concern. It is the tendency 
Of the individual citizen to feel overpowered 
and submerged by events over which he feels 
he has no control. It is his sense of being a 
Powerless sepctator, sitting in a colosseum, 
knowing two worlds can collide before his 
eyes, and hoping the show will never start. 
© parndox is plain. What we seek to 
detend. with all this terrifying new hardware 
al epace, is the identity of man as a free 
Spirit. Yet man, as he contemplates the in- 
nts of destruction, is dwarfed by his 
Own Franktenstein. His own creations be- 
gle him in his own eyes. He fecls that 
body has invented a game too big for 
him to Play. History becomes, not something 
he makes, but something he rends about. 
The truth of the matter is that this great 
era of cosmic fireworks—this race to the 
this awesome rehearsal for disaster— 
is not the true essence of the two- power 
ggle in our world. It is only the outward 
Mark. It is the weapon a mon fights with 
the cause he fights for. 
what cause are we fighting for—what 
are we s to preserve? In our hearts 
We all know, The most precious thing we 
an possess is the soul God gave us—the 
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freedom He breathed into us—the dignity 
He made our birthmark. 

But precious though they are, we some- 
times are prone to treat these treasures as 
though they were burglarproof, as though 
they were beyond forfeit, beyond loss. 

I shall not speak tonight of the lands 
where mass robbery of human dignity has 
occurred. I shall confine myself to the threat 
as it exists here in America—and of the ways 
in which the challenge of that threat must 
be confronted. 

We are many winters removed from the 
bitter cold of Valley Forge—where freez- 
ing, tattered Americans knew, with a cer- 
tainty hard as steel, what they were fighting 
for. Today we look upon freedom as an 
heirloom handed down—as rightfully ours 
as our very names. Only when a Pearl Har- 
bor grabs us by the throat—and we have to 
fight ourselves free do we sense that free- 
dom has a price tag on it—and that tag 
reads blood and sacrifice—as well as vigilance. 

It can well be said that this Nation, built 
on the rock of eternal values, is suffering 
the slow erosion of those values. That the 
pressures of prosperity, of success, of easy 
living, are washing away the pillars of the 
spirit, of character, of toughness, that are 
the true foundations of any civilization 
worthy to endure. 

I do not wish to overpaint the picture— 
but I am sure that each of us, in his heart, 
feels occasional qualms of uneasiness over 
the drift to apathy, to a way of living un- 
fired by inspiration, by ideals, by high pur- 
poses—a design for existence whereby tak- 
ing rather than giving—getting rather than 
earning—pricing rather than evaluating 
becomes the pattern of life. 

Several years ago the American people 
were shocked to learn of American soldiers 
defecting to communism. How could this 
happen, the cry went up. Didn't the Army 
indoctrinate these boys with the principles 
of Americanism? That very reaction is 
typical of the times. In a Nation where 
everything is packaged so perfectly, why 
didn't the Army package the loyalties of the 
GI's In a neat, hermetically sealed con- 
tainer, impervicus to the germs of a foreign 
ideology? 

We all know why. Because a man's 
strength of character is not—and never will 
be—a G.I. issue. The Army can give him 
& gun to protect his life, but the armor 
his spirit wears was forged long before his 
enlistment. 

No, there's no “survival kit“ of values ex- 
cept the one that a man brings with him— 
whether to the Army, to college, to busi- 
ness, to the professions—or to the day-by- 
day challenge of life. 

That is where the areas of responsibility 
open up. And where, in the United States 
of 1960, we must face the fact that our em- 
phasis has been dismally one-sided. Physi- 
cal upbringing of our children appears to 
preoccupy us more than this spiritual and 
intellectual. upbringing. Believe me, I am 
all for taller, healthier, handsomer young 
Americans—but not emptier ones, not 
spiritually undernourished, intellectually 
underfed children. 

Again, I fear our concept of “packaging” 
education in easy-to-take academic pro- 
grams, wrapped in loving care and guaran- 
teed not to hurt—can. explain the incom- 
pleteness of the educative process. The 
“marshmallow” courses—so light, so palat- 


able, so predigested—are 
hard to resist. The tough 
you have to bite into and chew—the ones 
with the unpleasant taste—(even though the 
teacher tells you it will disappear)—these 
are the courses that whip sleeping craniums 
into wakefulness-prod brains into action, 
toughen the mind and the character and 
build strength into the spirit. 

Let us keep In mind that this “soft diet” 
in today’s education wasn’t invented by our 
young people. It’s a reflection of the “age 
of softness”—of the age where doors open 
for you, chores are done by buttons, not 
muscles, and luxury has become one of the 
inalienable rights. 

It’s all very laudable, of course, not to 
want to put a machine out of work, but, our 
trouble here in America is that, inevitably, 
softness permeates our moral as well as our 
physical and mental fabric. This is the 
dangerous tendency, where values become 
blurred in the public mind—and the line 
between right and wrong, between good and 
evil is crossed as blithely as though it had 
been painted out by an indulgent Deity. 

Only such a blurring of values can explain 
the present-day “gold-rush philosophy” that 
measures everything in terms of what it 
Costs rather than what it signifies. This 
leads unfailingly to a veneration of things 
rather than principles. It makes success 
something that's tallied in a man's bank 
account rather than in his soul. 

This is not to condemn the concept of 
materialism in our lives. Materialism 
is a fact of existence. We have to be 
materialistic to survive, as a people, 
or as individuals. It is only when 


- materialism becomes an end in itself—when 


it becomes a kind of tribal religion, with 
Mammon as its Deity—when it tends to 
drive a wedge between man and his spiritual 
identity, that it becomes the sworn enemy 
of man, the potential destroyer of the moral 
structure on which destinies depend, not 
merely careers. 

In times past the code of expediency was 
to a great extent confined to certain ele- 
ments of our society—the avowed opportun- 
ist, the confidence man, the amoralist, the 
criminal. Today, when the tendency is to 
glorify getting—and let the principles fall 
where they may—opportunism seems to have 
become a career with an ever widening, ever 
vicious appeal, 

This constant nibbling away at the values 
on which good lives and great civilizations 
are built requires no lists of illustrations 
from me tonight. All of us are too familiar, 
far too familiar, with the modern language 
of payoffs, collusion, fast buck deals, pro- 
tection-for-pay, organized theft of union 
dues—yes, and such petty manifestations as 
the meat-cheat scandal—these and the 
many other forms that adult delinquency 
takes. And the loss in honor is a national 
loss, not merely a personal forfeit. Worse 
than the effect of any bomb is the “fall 
out” of contamination that an evil example 
or an evil precept showers upon the people 
of our land. 

In Soviet Russia the state has operated on 
man for the removal of his immortal soul. 
The operation has hardly been an unquali- 
fied success. You do not separate man from 
his God by an official decree. But what is 
happening in Russia must give us pause. 
The channels of spiritual love, of religious 
dedication are being forcibly redirected to a 
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kind of mock spirituality that makes the 
state the supreme, soverelgn, and eternal 
master of man. All the fires of loyalty, all 
the muscles of energy are committed to the 
greater strength, the greater prestige of this 
man-made master. 

It is in the face of this very zeal, of this 
intense commitment to the Communist 
ascendency over the world, that we Ameri- 
cans must shake ourselves out of our moral 
lethargy, reaffirm the noble and eternal pur- 
poses of our lives, and infuse ourselves with 
the drive and the dynamism by which free 
men have always preserved the things they 
held most dear. We must propagate a re- 
spect for the good and the true. We must 
know expediency for what it is—enemy, 
not friend—a way of dying rather than a 
way of living. We must take a national and 
individual morality off the gold standard, and 
put it back where it belongs—in the soul and 
in the conscience of Americans. 

In this day “know thine enemy” is no less 
binding an obligation than to “know thy- 
self.” We have only to consider the present 
Communist infiltration of Cuba to realize 
how real, how immediate, and how ominous 
is the danger that confronts the free people 
of this hemisphere, Cuba is Russia and Red 
China’s most noteworthy victory in the 
Caribbean. 

Despite the great historic bonds of friend- 
ship between Cuba and America, despite our 
warmth of feeling for the fine people of 
Cuba, the fact remains that like a ship 
boarded by pirates, Cuba stands menacingly 
off our shores—a grim belligerent, armed 
with an alien ideology and eager to sail 
against freedom and democracy—to attack 
and to destroy. Cuba is the opening wedge 
that Soviet Russia and Red China have 
shaped and sharpened to drive into the free 
Americas. Thelr massive propaganda attack 
in Central and South America is a part of 
the grand strategy: The splitting of the 
United States from her traditional allies and 
the concurrent spread of the blood red of 
communism over the map of Latin America. 

In the light of this fateful campaign, I 
feel strongly that the time has come to re- 
study and reevaluate the Monroe Doctrine. 
This doctrine presently applies only to ex- 
ternal aggression, and not subversion and 
infiltration, Time and events may now dic- 
tate its rewriting, in terms of this actual, 
modern day internal threat to our hemi- 
sphere defense. 

Since the subject of defense is such a 
preeminent matter of national interest, and 
deservedly so, I feel that the true perspec- 
tive in this matter has been distorted by a 
preponderant emphasis on what I might call 
a “competitive numbers game” rather than 
on the true, live, and existent capability of 
this Nation to discourage attack by virtue 
of the deterrent power of annihilation that 
we have at our command. We are vividly 
aware that this counterbalance of retalia- 
tory power must grow as the danger grows— 
and the President has made it plain that 
the requisite commitment of talent and 
money and resources will continue to be 
made, boldly and imaginatively, to assure 
our continued unassailable posture of de- 
fense in the face of the Soviet threat, The 
American people, as always, are prepared to 
pay the price of freedom—but it should be 
the exact, soundly reckoned price—and not 
one inflated by hysteria and false fears. 

In our time, space has become the exciting 
new frontier. Progress is measured in the 
successive breakthroughs to newer, higher 
areas in the great immensity. Rapt in our 
gropings toward the galaxies, we fall to see 
the tremendous and challenging new fron- 
tiers that confront the human spirit. We 
had to fight to create this Nation. We still 
must fight to keep it strong, to preserve it 
from threats from within no less than from 
dangers from without. This is, essentially, 
the al responsibility of each one of 
us, not the anonymous mass responsibility of 
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a faceless bloc of people. For history is 
created by individuals—let us always remem- 
ber this—by people like yourselves. No free- 
man is ever submerged by history unless he 
thinks he doesn't count. And then he 
really ceases to count. 

Speaking of the citizen’s role in society re- 
minds me of the Russian citizen who lived in 
a small Soviet village. On election day he 
dutifully went to the polls. An official 
handed him a sealed envelope to drop into 
the ballot box. Our little Russian started to 
tear the envelope open. 

“Hey, what do you think you're doing?” 
demanded the election official. “I just 
wanted to see who I'm- voting for” said the 
peasant. “Are you crazy?” bellowed the 
Official. This a secret ballot.” 

I spoke a moment ago of the new frontiers 
that challenge the courage and the Imagina- 
tion of Americans. I am confident that the 
basic spirituality of our Nation is such that 
we still possess the reserves of strength that 
a time for greatness calls for. Apathy and 
the cult of expediency are only symptoms. 
They are not a fatal disease. To recognize 
them—to isolate them—to fight them at 
every turn—that is the nontransferable re- 
sponsibility of free men. 

In the great world struggle for freedom, it 
is not enough to be on the side of the Lord. 
We must remind Him—night and day—by 
word and deed—that we are on His side— 
and that we are worthy of the strength, the 
courage and the love He pours into our 
hearts. í 


Proud of Their New American Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a copy of an editorial 
that appeared in the February 27, 1960, 
issue of the Honolulu Star Bulletin en- 
titled, “Proud of their New American 
Citizenship.” 

This editorial warmly depicts the 
great devotion and gratitude of our 
“new” Americans in Hawaii. 

The editorial follows: 

PrOUD OF THEIR New AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 

Native-born Americans have no full reali- 


_ zation of the emotional tug felt by allens 


as they take the oath of American citizen- 
ship. 

Many of these new citizens are well ad- 
vanced in years. Some are physically feeble. 
Yet they have spent many hours in the 
classroom learning American history and in- 
stitutions. And when they come at last 
before the naturalization judge for the final 
ceremony, they stand proudly erect as they 
accept their new obligations as Americans. 

It is not easy to shed a lifetime of al- 
legiance to a homeland rich in tradition and 
national spirit. 

What emotions must have surged through 
the heart of 93-year-old Hyakutaro Kato, the 
oldest alien in Hawali to become an Amer- 
ican citizen. What memories must have 
flashed through the mind of Toyozo Dol, 91, 
as he put aside allegiance to the Japanese 
emperor and proclaimed his adherence to 
the American Constitution and the institu- 
tions of democracy. 

Many born to their citizenship take it for 
granted. 


No such attitude was exhibited by an eld- 
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erly Japanese man on Molokal, too feeble to 
attend the naturalization ceremony. Judge 
Cable Wirtz administered the oath of citi- 
zenship virtually at the deathbed of this 
intensely devoted new American. 

The three elderly new Americans discussed 
were all of Japanese nationality. 

Japanese make up a very large percentage 
of the citizens who have been na 
since the passage of the Walter-McCarrat 
Act removed race as n barrier to citizenship. 

An almost equally large number of new 
citizenslare Filipinos who have decided to 
make America their home and to take part 
fully in the life of their new homeland. 

In smaller numbers there are Chines® 
Koreans, other Asians, and a good many 
Europeans. 

All approach American citizenship with & 
sense of dedicagion and high resolve, Many 
haye known suffering and injustice in the 
lands of their birth. Most of them have for 
the first time found opportunity and real 
freedom under the American flag. 

One does not become an American merely 
by expressing the wish and taking an oath 
before a judge. Each applicant must meet 
residence requirements, be vouched for by 
responsible citizens of long tance, 
and pass demanding tests in American his- 
tory and institutions, including basic consti- 
tutional law. 

Thus reaching the final goal is accompa- 
nied by a sense of personal achievement 
which helps to explain the justifiable pride 
with which the new citizens stand in court 
and take the oath of allegiance, -> 

All Americans should feel a sense of pride 
also that citizenship in our country is 5? 
earnestly sought after. There could be no 
finer tribute to our way of life. 


Civil Defense Appropriations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 2, 1960 — 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recor? 
a resolution adopted by the County 
Board of Commissioners of the County 
of Roseau, Minn., in support of adequate 
civil defense appropriations. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: - 

“Whereas civil defense 1s a necessary part 
of local government to educate and train thé 
civilian population in ways and means of 
survival in times of disaster or emergency; 
and 

“Whereas local government Is authorized 
and directed to create local o tions for 
civil defense in political subdivisions of the 
State, and to cooperate with the Fed 
Government with respect to carrying out of 
civil defense functions, to the end the most 
effective preparations and use may be made 
of the Nation’s manpower, resources, and fa- 
cilities for dealing with any disaster that 
may occur; and 

“Whereas local government does not have 
the necessary funds available to carry out 
the administration and training ams as 
prescribed hy the Office of Civil and Defense 


“Mobilization nor in conformity with the 


recommended survival program of our State; 
and 

“Whereas organization, administration. 
training of personnel within the local civil 
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defense organizations, education of the gen- 
ral public in the carrying out the survival 
to the extent that an attack by the 
would result in lesser casualties is 
Primarily a responsibility of the Federal 
Government; and 
the last Congress passed H.R. 
7876, now Public Law 85-606, authorizing 
Federal assistance to individual States and 
loca] governmental civil defense organiza- 
financially, to make possible an ade- 
Quate coordinated program for the safety of 
People and our economy, but failed to 
Provide the necessary appropriations to car- 
ty the intent of the law; and 
“Whereas the leadership provided by Di- 
tector Leo A. Hoegh, of the OCDM, outlin- 
ing the necessity of a definite course of ac~ 
tion and recommending certain funds be ap- 
be priated for this program: Now, therefore, 


ya esolved, That the Congress of the 
nited States in its nonmilltary civil defense 
„concur with the Office of Civil and 
Defense ‘Mobilization and with the recom- 
tions of Director Leo A. Hoegh in pro- 
the necessary appropriations request- 
ed to make effective the intent of Public Law 
to the fullest extent; 
J in reconyening of the Congress in 
anuary 1900. immediate appropriations be 
Made to facilitate the carrying out of the 
Program: and be it further 
Resolved, That this resolution be submit- 
the Senators and Representatives in 
from Minnesota, to Director Leo A. 
Col. H. A. Schon, Civil Defense 
„State of Minnesota.” 
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Roseau, ss: 

certify that the foregoing is a 

full copy of a resolution duly 

the board of county commission- 

at their February 17, 1960, meeting. 
EDGAR Ovrep, 

County Auditor. 
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Congress Should Not Preempt the White 
House Conference on Aging 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


1 Mr. MASON. Mr, Speaker, the fol- 
wi 


exchange of correspondence I had 
th former Congressman Robert W. 
Chairman of the National Advi- 
Sory Committee for the 1961 White 
House Conference reveals the reason 
Why Congress should await the results 
ot the Conference. 
hast us not waste the $2- million we 
thos already appropriated to bring 
Ousands of goods minds together to 
gest solutions to problems of our 
Population. Certainly we should 
the benefit of their advice rather 
enact legislation in haste and with- 
t proper study. : 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Th Washington, D.C., February 11, 1960. 
è © Honorable Rozerr W. KEAN, 
hairman, Presidents White House Confer- 
ence on Aging, care of Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
t Bos: I am writing to solicit informa- 
Pig for the House Ways and Means Commit- 
Concerning activities of the President's 
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White House Conference on I am 
informed that State conferences on the aging 
will be held this year to arrive at recommen- 
dations which will be made to the White 
House Conference in January 1961. These 
recommendations will probably cover the 
gamut of housing, recreation, health care, 
aduit education, etc. Your group will have 
expended in Federal moneys nearly $2 mil- 
lon under Public Law 908 (85th Cong.) 
which Congress enacted in 1958. Addition- 
ally, you have authority to accept gifts from 
private groups to further supplement ex- 
penditures which will be required to. make 
for an effective conference, 

Certain organizations are bringing pres- 
sure on Congress to consider solutions to 
some of the problems of the aging during 
this year. These pressures urge action, espe- 
cially in the fleld of health care of the aged, 
and would have Congress act without the 
benefit of adequate study and investigation 
of these problems—problems which were ac- 
knowledged by Congress to be so vast and so 
complicated as to require a White House 
Conference at a large expenditure of effort 
and funds. 

My request is for you to give assurance to 
members of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee that the problems under consideration 
require the best thinking of such a group 
of delegates as will attend and participate 
in State conferences this year and the White 
House Conference next year, and, further, 
that dedicated people are at work now per- 
forming a chore assigned to them by the 
Congress, 

Would you please be kind enough to fur- 
nish the full membership of the Ways and 
Means Committee with a status report? 


Sincerely, 
N. M. Mason, 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., February 19, 1980. 
Hon. Noam M. MASON, 
House of Representatives; 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Noan: I have your letter. It is true 
that if you include salaries of those who 
have been assigned to aging in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
there will be a Federal expenditure of ap- 
proximately #2 million to carry out the 
provisions of Public Law 85-908. Most of 
the funds appropriated for 1959 were used 
to provide financial support to the States 
for preparation for the national conference. 

No gifts have been received from private 
groups, nor are any authorized under law. 

You ask for a status report! 

The conference will be held at Constitu- 
tion Hall here in Washington, January 9-12, 
1961. 

In preparation for the conference, Secre- 
tary Flemming appointed me on May 1, 1959, 
as chairman of a National Advisory Com- 
mittee. He has appointed 148 members to 
this National Advisory Committee to plan 
the conference with representation from 
every State. An attempt has been made to 
have broad citizenship coverage. 

This advisory committee had its first meet- 
ing last June here in Washington and made 
decisions as to the composition of the con- 
ference, etc., which decisions were accepted 
by the Secretary. 

It was decided that there be 2,800 dele- 
gates: 1,740 to be appointed by the Governor 
of each State. It was decided that the 
number of these delegates should roughly 
be based upon the number of Members from 
each State in the House of Representatives. 
Six hundred and sixty to be appointed by 
the Secretary from national organizations 
which have been active in the field of aging. 
Approximately 150 will be the members of 
the National Advisory Committee. And an 
additional 250 will be appointed by the Sec- 
retary—chiefly interested persons and ex- 
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perts in the various Government depart- 
ments. 

It was planned that this will be a citizens“ 
conference, not merely a conference of spe- 
olalists in the field so it was agreed upon 
that it would be recommended to the Gov- 
ernors that two-thirds of the delegates whom 
they appoint be those who are not specialists 
in the field of aging. 

It was decided that there should be 20 
fields for special consideration at the 
conference. 

At a later date I appointed each member 
of the Advisory Committee to a planning 
committee allocated to one of these fields. 
I appointed a chairman well qualified to 
study the subject and a technical director 
was allotted to each committee. These 
chairmen met in Washington last July and 
with the aid of the technical directors and 
consultants have been preparing papers giv- 
ing background information as to the basic 
facts and issues in each of the 20 fields. 
Outlines on most of these subjects have al- 
ready been sent out to the States. It is 
expected that the final papers will be com- 
pleted on March 15. 

One objective of these papers is to have 
available information in the hands of each 
State before they hold their State and local 
conferences. This should save unnecessary 
work and duplication, for under the wise 
provisions of section 202 it is specified that 
the States after their State conferences are 
to make recommendations to the White 
House Conference on Aging. So you will 
see the conference is planned to work from 
the bottom up, not from the top down. 

Nearly every State has already scheduled 
a time for ita State conference. We are 
eagerly awalting these recommendations and 
we expect that they will be compiled and 
included in the conference agenda for care- 
ful study. 

A meeting of another subcommittee was 
held last week to make specific plans for the 
conference itself. It is planned that the 
conference will break up into at least 100 
small workshops, of not less than 20 nor 
more than 30 people, to go over the State 
recommendations and to make their own 
recommendations on the subject with which 
they are concerned. In this way every dele- 
gate can take an active part in the 
conference. 

Then these small groups will report to one 
of the 20 sections covering the subject which 
they have been studying, and representa- 
tives of these sections will, in turn, make a 
report to the final plenary meeting. 

It is hoped that the reports will include 
both sides of suggested remedial action in 
these fields and comments on State recom- 
mendations, but there will be no balloting 
at the plenary session. 

It is believed that in all probability most 
of the recommendations will be for State 
and local activity which seems most effec- 
tive in this field, though certainly some sug- 
gestions as to additional executive and leg- 
islative action at the Federal level may be 
included. In general, at present, the Fed- 
eral Government activity has been very 
much greater than at the State level. 

The planning committee chairmen are 
expected to meet here in Washington on 
April 21 in order that they may work out 
how the workshops will be conducted. 

A second meeting of the Advisory Com- 
mittee will be held on May 12 to approve 
the recommendations of the various sub- 
committees, etc., ete. ‘ 

As you know, the law provides for a re- 
port, including recommendations, to be 
made to the new President by April 9, 1961. 

The fact that the law was passed by a 
Democratic Congress, under sponsorship of 
Democratic Members, was signed by a Re- 
publican President and is being adminis- 
tered by a Republican Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, leads me to hope 
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that in every actlvity the conference will be 
truly nonpartisan. It must be in order to 
assure its success, 

I will, of course, be happy to give any fur- 
ther information to any of my old and good 
friends on the Ways and Means Committee. 

With kind regards. 


Sincerely, 
Rosert W. Kean, 
Chairman, National Advisory Committee. 


Address by Claude R. Wickard on 
Rural Electrification and the Agri- 
cultural Hall of Fame and Exhibition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
> Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, a dis- 
tinguished Hoosier, Claude R. Wickard, 
made a very excellent address at the 18th 
annual meeting of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association in St. 
Louis, Mo., on February 25. Claude 
Wickard served as REA Administrator 
and Secretary of Agriculture under two 
Presidents, Franklin Roosevelt and 
Harry Truman. In the St. Louis address 
he had occasion to comment on the pro- 
gram to establish an Agricultural Hall 
of Fame and Exposition. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of this ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There béing no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION AND THE AGRICUL- 

TURAL HALL OF FAME AND EXHIBITION 


(By Claude R. Wickard, former Secretary 
of Agriculture) 

I am most grateful for the privilege and 
the honor of addressing your great annual 
convention once more. The last time I 
addressed your annual convention was 7 
years ago in San Francisco when I appeared 
before you as a bureaucrat. Then I had 
to speak under bureaucratic restrictions and 
inhibitions, Because I was under bureau- 
cratic limitations, I couldn't even tell you 
that I knew that my days as a bureaucrat 
were nearing an end. I know that some 
of you sensed that was true because you 
came to me to personally express your senti- 
ments in the matter. Today I can tell you 
how much I appreciated your remarks and 
today I want to tell you how grateful I am 
to all of you for your cooperation and for 
your patience and tolerance for my efforts 
to carry on the responsibilities of REA 
Administrator. 

I did not attend your first convention 
here in St. Louis 17 years ago. As Secretary 
of Agriculture, I felt that I was under some 
severe bureaucratic limitations. Some of 
you, I am sure, remember that in REA and 
elsewhere, there were some very bitter con- 
troversies concerning your origin and pur- 
pose. I was beseeched by sincere friends 
of REA to denounce you. Perhaps I took 
the easy way out—the bureaucratic way 
out—to stay aloof from your early efforts 
to organize a national association. 

Today, as a plain citizen and a member 
of an REA financed cooperative, I can say 
just what I think. 

First, I want to tell you how pleased I am 
that you have gained the membership and 
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influence that you now have. I gain much 
satisfaction and assurance from your plan 
to carry the fight to the battle ground 
chosen by the enemy. The battleground I 
refer to is the public press. I want to con- 
gratulate your president and his board of 
directors for recommending this plan of 
action and I commend you co-op officials 
and members for approving it. It is so wise 
that you are celebrating REA’s sivier an- 
niversary in this manner. Otherwise there 
might never be a golden anniversary cele- 
bration. To put it even more bluntly, you 
are engaged in a fight for survival. 

In 1935 your opponents tried to see that 
REA died aborning. Ten years later they 
tried to persuade the Congress to decide 
that there was little or no need for ap- 
propriations for the REA postwar activities. 
In later years they used every tactic in the 
Congress, and even in the courts, to stop 
REA cooperatives from obtaining their legal 
share of power generated by publicly fi- 
manced hydroelectric plants. They have 
been equally determined to keep you from 
putting in your generation and transmission 
systems. They want to control your source 
of power and thus keep their hands on your 
throats, ready to choke you when the time 
seems propitious. 

We won those battles, but it wasn't easy. 
As an ex-bureaucrat, I can now say some 
things that I think should be said. In all 
these battles I had the full support of the 
President of the United States, At first, it 
was Franklin Roosevelt and later, it was 
Harry 8. Truman. 

Again as an uninhibited ex-bureaucrat, I 
would like to make a statement about an- 
other man which I have never before made 
publicly. A great part of the credit for the 
success of your organization and the REA 
program belongs to your General Manager 
Clyde T. Ellis. We are so fortunate in having 
as our leader a man who has so much vision, 
courage, and determination. 

Almost invariably when I talk with vet- 
erans in the REA battles of the past, I 
hear expressions of fear because so few 
people now realize how difficult it has been 
to bring rural electrification to its present 
attainment. When later generations take 
over, there will be even fewer people who will 
have any knowledge of the struggles that 
took place in this field. I agree that this 
is a matter for genuine concern. 

In the last couple of years a movement 
has started which should go a long way to- 
ward meeting this problem of ignorance and 
indifference. I refer to the program to es- 
tablish an Agricultural Hall of Fame and 
Exposition, This program is well under way. 
A.good start has been made on collecting, by 
public subscription, the 85 million required 
by present plans. 

A 409-acre site has been purchased. It 
is located 12 miles west of Kansas City 
and is bounded by the Kansas Turnpike, 
U.S. Highways 24 and 40, and State Route 7. 

It is fitting and advisable to elect to this 
Agricultural Hall of Fame men who have 
made great contributions to the progress 
of American agriculture. But that is just 
@ part of the program to graphically and 
realistically preserve for and present to the 
visiting public what has taken place in the 
past so that from the lessons learned, we 
can build more soundly for the future. 

In my opinion, nothing could be more im- 
portant and even soul-stirring in this proj- 
ect than the story of rural electrification if 
it is told properly. 

Clyde Ellis and I are on the board of 
governors of this Hall of Fame project. I 
am no on the committee to select the men 
to be honored. However, I hope that when 
this committee begins its deliberations, it 
will give serious consideration to the selec- 
tion of Senator George W. Norris. Dur- 
ing his 40 years in the U.S. Congress, 
George Norris led more successful battles for 
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reform and for human rights than any other 
man. Despite the threats, villification, 
nefarious tactics of the selfish and greedy in- 
terests, George Norris never wavered or 
flinched to do his duty as he saw it. 

More than one of his colleagues in the 
U.S. Senate told me he had the most in- 
fluence upon the voting in the Senate be- 
cause he had the respect and confidence 
all who knew him. z 

Just before the end of Senator Norris 
long and useful congressional carrer, my wife 
and I had the great honor and privilege 
entertaining him and his good wife in our 
Washington apartment. 

When the evening meal was finished, we 
gathered around his chair to glean words 
wisdom and to worship at his feet, so to 
speak. 

I started the conversation by making re- 
ference to the fact so many of his colleague’ 
who fought by his side in the cause of hu- 
manity seemed to lose faith and courag® 
and even became embittered as time woré 
on. My question was, why did he so stead- 
fastly hold to his course through defeat 85 
well as victory. In his very quiet but con- 
vincing manner, he replied by telling us thé 
story of his boyhood on a northern Ohio 
farm. Because of his father’s death, fol- 
lowing the runaway of a team of horses, and 
his brother's death in the Civil War, George 
Norris at a very early age had to assume 
many of the responsibilities of a father and 
breadwinner for the rest of the large fam- 
ily. He became accustomed to privation and 
hard work. Through all this, his mother ex- 
erted upon him an influence which guided 
him through his illustrious career, 

The night he told one story about his 
mother which I have never seen printed. In 
those days the wheat harvest brought an 
opportunity to earn some needed money: 
since the grain was cut by sickle and 
by hand. On this particular occasion, 
was working in the harvest field a few miles 
from home and it was late on Saturdsy 
«night before he arrived heme. 

When he arose the next morning, his 
mother asked him to sit down with her be- 
fore he did anything else. She said, 
you come straight home last night?” George 
replied, Les“ Again she asked if he were 
with a group of men who were guilty of 
arson the night before, George assured her 
he knew nothing about it. Whereupon she 
folded her hands in a prayer of thanks. 

This was what had concerned her so much, 
A machine called the Marsh harvester 
been put in operation by a neighbor. 
machine cut and bound the wheat into 
sheaves. Obviously it would displace se 
men who needed work to support their fam” 
ilies. So the men on this night set fire to 
this machine, z 

George's mother wanted him to know that 
it was sinful to burn the machine even 
though it threatened to reduce or destroy * 
good source of livelihood for her family. 
was George Norris’ boyhood experience and 
his sympathy for the farm women of Amer“ 
ica that gave him the vision and the de- 
termination to bring electricity to 
America. 

In George Norris’ autobiography, there is 
a chapter called “Lighting the Farms.” 1 
want to read to you four short paragraph“ 
from that chapter. 

“I therefore regarded the REA not only 85 
a necessary twin development of the A 
but a step which would extend the bl 
of electricity to agriculture throughout the 
Nation.” 

“It was a great national undertaking, the 
utility of which was clothed with the m 
decent sentimental aspirations. 

“I knew the heat of those summer days In 
a farm kitchen in the Deep South or th 
Great Plains, where humidity and the blaž” 
ing sun combined with the stove to create 
unbearable temperatures. I had seen the 
drudgery of washing and ironing and se 
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Without any of the laborsaving electrical 
ices, I could close my eyes and recall the 
innumerable scents of the harvest and the 
unending, punishing tasks performed by 
hundreds of thousands of women, uncom- 
Plainingly and even gaily and happily; grow- 
ing old prematurely; dying before their time; 
Conscious of the great gap between their lives 
and the lives of those whom the accident of 
birth or choice placed in the towns and 
Cities. 
“Why shouldn't I have been interested in 
the emancipation of hundreds of thousands 
ot farm women.” 

At your first convention here in St. Louis 

1943, you had Senator Norris as one of 
speakers. I quote one paragraph of his 
that day: 

"Oh, how we feel, who are as old as I am, 
if you've lived the same kind of life I had to 
and see my poor old mother, when I was 
& baby toddling up the hill, carrying a 
Pall of water, going to the pump and pump- 
ing the water, sometimes for the cattle and 
the horses, always for the house, and carry- 
ing it in. I can see her yet taking out of the 
& lot of lettuce, taking it over there 
Rear the pump and pumping the water to 
Wash it and get it ready for the next meal.” 

In 1942 because of some inept handling of 
his Campaign, Senator Norris was defeated in 

ls bid for reelection. He did not want to 

for reelection but some of his ardent 

zupporters prevailed upon him to do so. His 

deteat saddened him immeasurably. 

Was reduced by the recognition you 

Bäve him in your first annual convention here 
in St. Louis, 

Let me read two sentences from his auta- 
biography which refer to that recognition: 

“That final journey to my home in McCook 
trom Washington was marked by an inci- 
dent which, entirely aside from the personal 

e it gave me, seemed to lift the curtain 
the future. 

“In St. Louis at the national convention 
Of the National Rural Electric Cooperative 

lation at which 725 rural electrification 
Projects were represented, I was given a silver 
Plaque upon which were engraved farm 
buildings connected with REA lines and the 
Norris Dam.” 
I have no authority to assure you that 
Norris will be given a place in the 
I can only say 
that in my opinion, no one person has worked 
harder, longer, and more effectively for the 
de dae of rural people. I just dont see how 
i Can be overlooked when the time comes 
or choosing the men to be so honored. 

However that may be, we must keep falth 
With him and others who made possible the 
*Mancipation of farm women and the light- 
ening of the burdens of all rural people 
rough the rural electrification program. 

© can best keep the faith by keeping up the 
* t to preserve and improve this program. 

Our silver jubilee publicity campaign is one 
Sctive way of doing this. 

Making it possible for the Agricultural Hall 
Fame and Exposition to tell the story is 
ther way. We electric cooperative people 
ki have a epecial opportunity to contribute 
the fundraising campaign for this proj- 
Through the good work of Ken Holum 
and Albert Hauffe, South Dakota cooperative 
People have already pledged a sizable amount 
money. I hope that other States will re- 
in a similar manner. Such response 
Will help tell the story of rural electrifica- 
tion, in the years ahead, to thousands and 
ds of people who otherwise would 
T have it brought to their attention. 
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The Centennial Legion of Historic Mili- 
_tary Commands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
honored privilege to be a member, by 
election, of the Old Guard City of Phila- 
delphia, as well as the Centennial Le- 
gion of Historic Military Commands, and 
it is through those associations that I 
have become better acquainted with the 
unvarying dedication of these inspired 
patriots to those things that have made 
our Nation great. 

High on the administrative lists of 
these patriotic organizations are the 
names of three old friends of mine: 
namely, Col. Albert E. Herrmann, Capt. 
Harry S. Burr, and Col. William H. 
McIntryre. They have distinguished 
themselves in the miliary service of their 
country, in service to their disabled com- 
rades and in the support of human dig- 
nity and freedom generally, and it is in 


their behalf that Iam pleased to include - 


with these remarks a brief outline of the 

preamble and organizational structure of 

the commands to which they have 

brought honor and in which they are 

honored: 

CENTENNIAL LEGION or Historic MILITARY 
CoMMANDS 


The Centennial Legion was organized in 
Philadelphia, Pa., on July 4, 1876, to per- 
petuate the military organizations who served 
and protected our country in thé early days 
of its history prior to, during, and subse- 
quent to the Revolutionary War, and to 
unite together such military commands as 
still exist, or their successors, In one body, 
pledged to keep alive their ancient traditions 
and preserve the records of their military 
achievements; to foster patriotism, encourage 
national defense, and ald in upholding the 
national institutions of the United States in 
their integrity; keep alive a spirit of frater- 
nity and beneyolence among the Armed 
Forces of the United States; to Inculcate re- 
spect for its flag and constitution, and 


obedience to constituted authority; to recog- 


nize and honor all citizens who have served 
or are now serving in the Army, Navy, Ma- 
tine Corps, Air Force, its Reserve Forces, and 
the National Guard of the several States or 
of the United States; to uphold allegiance 
to the United States of America and to de- 
fend same against all enemies, foreign, or 
domestic. 

The Centennial Legion is the only organ- 
ization in the world of its character. Itisa 
composite of the citizenry representing every 
epoch of this country’s history. 

In the declaration chamber of the Inde- 
pendence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa., on Flag 
Day, Monday, June 14, 1926, a permanent 
organization was perfected, articles of incor- 


- poration was entered into, and the charter 


was granted by the State of Maryland on the 
14th day of December 1935, and was incor- 
porated as the Centennial Legion of Historic 
Military Commands. 

The first commander of the Centennial 
Legion was Gen. Harry Heth, of Virginia, 
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who took office on July 4, 1876. In 1926 
when the permanent organization was per- 
fected, Col. Thomas 8. Lanard, of the State 
Fencibles was elected commander. In 1930 
Maj. Wellington Wells of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company of Boston was 
elected commander. He was followed by Col. 
Edward Havemeyer Snyder of the Old Guard 
of the City of New York in 1932. In 1933 
Col. Charles E. Lochhard of the Second Com- 
pany Governor’s Foot Guard was placed in 
command. In 1935 Brig. Gen, Frank A. Han- 
cock, retired, of the Fifth Regiment Infantry, 
Veterans Corps, Baltimore, Md., was elected 
and continued as commander until January 
1955. 

Capt. Harry S. Burr, of the Veteran Corps, 
ist Regiment Infantry, NGP of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., was elected as commander and 
served until January 1957. Lt. Col. Donald 
P. Sherman, of the Old Guard of the city of 
New York, was elected Commander and served 
until 1958. On February 1, 1958, Capt. Au- 
gustus J. Migell, of the Ancient and Hon- 
orary Artillery Company of Boston, was 
elected commander, and on January 31, 1959, 
Col. Wellington B. Searls, USA, Ret., and who 
was reelected national commander on Jan- 
uary 31, 1960, and Is now the national com- 
mander of the Centennial Legion. 

National officers, CLHMC, elected 1960-61, 
are: Ist vice commander, Maj. Patrick F. 
Zito of the Putnam Phanax, Hartford, Conn.; 
2nd vice commander, Lt. Col. George Rosen- 
blum of the Old Guard of the city of New 
York; 3rd vice commander, Lt. Col. O. H. 
Linck, of the Richmond Howitzers, of Rich- 
mand, Va.; and treasurer, Brig. Gen. Aylwyn 
P. Williams, USAR, of Havertown, Pa. 

National directors by States are: Pennsyl- 
vania, Capt. Harry S. Burr, Col. Albert E. 
Herrmann, and Brig. Gen. Aylwyn P. Wil- 
liams; New York: Lt. Col. George Rosenblum, 
Col. William H. McIntyre, and Maj. Charles 
E. Merritt; Maryland, Col. Wellington P. 
Searls; Massachusetts, Lt. Col. Walter T. An- 
zoni, Lt. Col. Loring Lucas, and Lt. Martin 
F. Bashian; Connecticut, Maj. Patrick F. 
Zito, and Maj. Everett H. Kandarian; Rhode 
Island. Lt. Col. William I. Baker; New Jersey, 
Capt. William J. Boyer, Jr.; Delaware, Lt. Col. 
James G. Maloney; New Hampshire, Maj. A. 
Erland Goyette; Virginia, Lt. Col. O. H. Linck 
and Maj. George F. Marable; North Carolina, 
Maj. Herman L. Bishop; South Carolina, Col. 
Rudolph D. Zobel; Georgia, Col. Raymond A. 
Spitler. 

The following historie military commands 
are members of the Centennial Legion of 
Historic Military Commands of the Thirteen 
Original States: 

New Hampshire: Amoskeag Veterans. 

Massachusetts: Ancient and Honorable Ar- 
tillery Company of Massachusetts, First 
Corps of Cadets, Lexington Minute Men, 
Second Corps of Cadets Veterans Association, 
Fusilier Veterans Corps, National Lancers, 
Lawrence Light Guard, Veteran Association 
of the First Corps of Cadets, Worcester Con- 
tinentals. 

Rhode Island: Newport Artillery Company, 
RIM, Kentish Guards, RIM, United Train of 
Artillery Veterans Association, Bristol Train 
of Artillery, RIM, Cranston Bules, RIM, 
First Light Infantry Regiment, RIM, First 
Light Infantry Veterans Association, Var- 
num Continentals. 

Connecticut: First Company Governor's 
Foot Guards, Second Company Governor's 
Foot Guards, First Company Governor's 
Horse Guards, Second Company Governor's 
Horse Guards, New Haven Grays, Putnam 
Phalanx, Sedgwick Guards. 

New York: 8th Regiment Veterans As- 
sociation, NGNY, Veteran Corps of Artil- 
lery, State of New York, 107th Infantry, New 
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York Army NG, Utica Citizens Corps Veter- 
ans’ Association, W. Greys (258th 
FA Bn NYARNG), Old Guard of the City 
of New York, Troy Citizens Corps, Veterans 
of the Seventh Regiment, Defendam As- 
sociation, Veteran Association of the Tist 
Regiment, NYNG, Veteran Association on 
12th Infantry, NGNY. 

New Jersey: Morris Guards, Hq 102d 
Armd. Cav. NJARNG. 

Pennsylvania: Veteran Corps, First Regi- 
ment, NGP, Veteran Guard, Third Regiment, 
NGP, Artillery Corps, Washington Grays, 
Washington Infantry of Pittsburgh, State 
Fencibles Infantry, Old Guard, State Fenc- 
ibles, Old Guard Infantry Corps of National 
Guards, 2d Regt, NGP, Old Guard, City of 
Philadelphia, Inc. 

Delaware: American Rifles (156th AAA 
Bn. DNG.). 

Maryland: 175th Infantry (Fifth Mary- 
land) MdARNG, Veteran Corps, Fifth Regi- 
ment Infantry, MANG. 

Virginia: 1st Virginia Infantry Regiment, 
Richmond Light Infantry Blues, Richmond 
Grays, Danville Grays, Richmond Howitzers. 

North Carolina: Fayetteville Independent 
Light Infantry. 

South Carolina: Washington Light In- 
fantry of Charleston, 5.C. 

Georgia: Georgia Hussars, Irish Jasper 
Greens, Republican Blues, German Volun- 
teers, Old Guard of the Gate City Guard. 

The city of Baltimore and the State of 

„along with the 175th Infantry 
(Pifth Maryland) MdARNG and the Veter- 
an Corps, Fifth Regiment Infantry, MANG. 
will be the host this year to the Centennial 
Legion of Historic Military Commands of 
the Thirteen Original States at Baltimore, 
Maryland on September 23, 24, and 25, 1960. 


Lincoln’s Greatness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, on 
Lincoln’s Birthday it was my privilege 
to participate in services in his memory 
at the Lincoln Club of Los Angeles. Dur- 
ing the course of the evening, a very 
learned address. entitled “Lincoln's 
Greatness,” was delivered by Mr. Martin 
Diamond, of Claremont Men's College. 
I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LINCOLN’S GREATNESS 


What constitutes Lincoln's greatness? In 
what does Lincoln’s greatness lie? 

That we love him is good for us, and it 
does us credit. But to understand rightly 
what it is in Lincoln that warrants love 
would do us still more good, and would even 
do us honor. I do not pretend fully to un- 
derstand Lincoln's greatness. But I pro- 
pose to examine with you tonight, briefly, 
some of the ways men have viewed Lincoln 
and to learn, from a critical examination of 
those views, the direction in which our 
minds will have to move if we are to compre- 
hend and thus appreciate this man. 

I propose to examine two popular views of 
Lincoin and—not to neglect that portion of 
the populace from which I come, the acad- 
emy—a certain academic view of Lincoln. 
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In what I say about these views of Lincoln 
you will notice an underlying concern with 
the general problem of political leadership. 
We will want to see what Lincoln's great- 
ness teaches us for an understanding of the 
kind of political leadership we need now, 
that men always need. 

How do we love Lincoln? As what, for 
what? May I tell you how my own love 
for him was kindled? Perhaps you will 
recognize in this something of your own 
experience. When I was a boy in grade 
school, there was always in my classrooms 
a framed picture of Lincoln. It was al- 
ways located just over one of the black- 
boards. I remember distinctly that it was 
always covered with chalk dust. And there— 
as in a gauzy film shot of a Hollywood 
heroine—was the silent, sad, infinitely kind 
countenance of Mr. Lincoln. This counte- 
nance with its soft, deep, brown eyes in- 
stantly confirmed the stories one had heard 
of sentry boys fallen asleep on duty, con- 
demned to death, but saved when Mr. Lin- 
coln tearfully answered a mother’s prayer. 
This is the man of sorrows Lincoln, the 
gentle, the tender Lincoln. But the harsh 
fact is that during the Civil War 267 soldiers 
were executed for various derelictions of 
duty and all this with Lincoln's tacit ap- 
proval. How could it be otherwise, given 
the terrible circumstances of the war he had 
to fight? Do I scoff at the Lincoln of my 
classroom, whom I have portrayed deliberate- 
ly with an exaggerated bathos? Not in the 
least. But the view of the tender Lincoln 
must be enlarged to comprehend the hard 
Lincoln, in whose armies 267 men were exe- 
cuted, who slapped men into jail and sus- 
pended the writ of habeas corpus, who drew 
unto himself extraordinary executive pow- 
er, and who pressed his generals to vigorous 
attack, to destroy armies and not to take 
cities. The tender Lincoln of tears is a true, 
but only partly true Lincoln; it ignores the 
other side of the man, and thus lessens 
him. It does not do his greatness justice. 
We have all known and loved gentle men. 
But gentleness alone—no more than 
strength alone—does not constitute great- 
ness. If we are to see Lincoln in a way 
that squares with the greatness we assign 
to him, then we must go beyond the popu- 
lar view of the tender Lincoln. We must 
go beyond that view, preserving its truth but 
adding to it that which renders more fully 
the man's greatness, In this way. Yes, he 
was a gentle man, but he was steel when 
steel was needed. He forced the crisis of 
the Union with his famous house divided 
policy, and this was no tender thing to 
do. He fought a war, and wars are not 
won by gentleness. But the soul of a nation 
is saved, and that the peace that follows 
war is won by the gentleness of soul of he 
that does the implacable and terrible things 
that have to be done in crises and wars. 
And, to vary a famous modern prayer, he 
had the intellect, the wisdom to distin- 
guish the things that call for strength from 
the things that call for gentleness. Lin- 
coln was hard only when and only insofar 
as hard measures were truly required. It 
was thus, by his profound understanding 
of the nature of politics and of the political 
situation he faced, that he could meet every 
test with the strength it required, and yet 
bequeath to his Nation a heritage of mod- 
eration and kindness. 

This is why we tend to forget that Lin- 
colin pressed the Constitution to its utmost 
limits, and perhaps beyond. It is because 
we know he wisely discerned, as far as any 
man can, what was necessary and exerted 
power only as it was necessary to his great 
purposes. We forget, or better, we vindicate 
his conduct because we know that he never 
was victimized by the exertion of power 
never came to enjoy it for its own sake, 
apart from the great ends to which he was 
dedicated. I offer one quote from Lincoln 
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to support my point. You all remember 
these words from the second inaugural. 
“With malice toward none, with charity for 
all.“ We sometimes forget the words that 
follow: “With firmness in the right as God 
gives us to see the right.” It is the com- 
bining of charity and firmness that makes 
Lincoln great. 

Let me leave this point with one further 
indication of my meaning. Lincoln wield 
great power, and at times wielded tt nearly 
dictatorially. You all know Lord Acton? 
famous and valuable statement. Power 
tends to corrupt and absolute power corrupts 
absolutely.” There is something in Lincoln 
which goes against Acton or, rather, warns 
against too simple an agreement with Acton. 
I think Lincoln shows us the greater wisdom 
of a wiser man than Acton. I mean the great 
French writer on America, Tocqueville, wh? 
wrote: Men are not corrupted by the exer- 
cise of power or debased by the habit of 
obedience, but by the exercise of a power 
which they believe to be illegitimate, and 
by obedience to a rule which they consider 
to be usurped and oppressive.” There 15 
much more to this problem but I must leave 
it at this. Lincoln, by his superb and just 
compound of the tender and the strong ba’ 
taught Americans how not to be corrupted 
by the exercise of power or by obedience 
to it. He teaches us how to face—with 4 
proper fear and yet with a reasonable hope 
how to face the task of governing men in 
a free republic. It is easy to be soft, it 15 
easy to be hard. It is greatness to be 
gentle and strong and to know when and how 
to be each. John Drinkwater in his play Das 
Lincoln say, “I accepted this war with a sick 
heart.” Yes, his heart shrank, but his h. 
and hand were ready to the task. That is his 
greatness, and we must love it in its full- 
ness. 

I turn now to another popular view of 
Lincoln. Lincoln the common man, He 
one of us, this loud laughing, some 
rowdy, tall galoot of aman, This is the view 
of Lincoln as the wisecracker, the joke teller. 
the simple man of homely truths. The poor 
boy, without education, without advantages. 
who made good, who was “plain folks” writ 
large. Is this a true view? Will the Lincoln 
thus portrayed fit the mantle of greatness W? 
lay upon him? Again Ido not scoff. But we 
must go beyond this. There were a thou”. 
sand, 10,000 men then, and 10,000 men now 
who fill this bill. Joke tellers as funny. 
men without advantages who have madé 
good. It is wrong and it is demeaning to 
Lincoln to exaggerate his commonness. Let 
me paraphrase Lincoln to make my point. 
He was of us, and he was for us, but he was 
not by us. He was of us, yes. He had our 
ways, Our speech, he sprang from this 
And he was for us. He bent his efforts to 
our well-being, he gave infinite dignity to 
principles of popular government, and he 
cared for us. But he was not by us. We 
not make him what he was. He was 
than that. His greatness of soul and mind 
belong not to us, but to man as man, He 
transcended the conditions of any society a5 
such. But what we can claim, what we can 
everlastingly claim is that we did accept this 
prince of men, we gave ourselves to him, 
let him lead us, and we have the sense to 
love him. It is the noblest claim of demos, 
racy that this man of humble origin could 
rise from our ranks, and through our ways. 
to the height of human achievement. 

Let me be specific. Common man? Un- 
educated? We all remember the story of bis 
scratching his sums on a shovel, by the light 
of the fireside. True. Fine. But if we fat” 
ter ourselyes that that is all, that a simp! 
education, a good clear head, and lots of 
practical experience is enough for the great- 
ness which Is Lincoln, we go wrong. Let me 
remind you of some things about his educn“ 
tion. I do not, of course, mean the schoot” 
room. I mean his studies. Unfortunately, 
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and as I know only too well, schoolrooms and 
Studies are not always synonymous. As it 
Were, you can lead the student to the school- 

but you can't make him think, Lin- 
Colin was an extraordinarily well-read man. 
I have been going over the list of books he 

Merely to name some will make my 
Point. The Bibie, Shakespeare, Aesop’s Fa- 
bles, Robert Burns, Lord Byron, Milton, Gib- 
bons, Paine, Euclid, Bacon, Feuerbach, 
Fichte, Paley, Homer, Plutarch, Cervantes, 
Blackstone, Storys and Kent's Commen- 
taries, and dozens more. He read lots of 
history. He mustered some science. He even 
devoured a Greek grammar. And, of course, 
he read nearly all the great speeches and 
Wri of American statesmen, and much 
American history. And, of course, he read 
journals, 
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these great books, I mean he really 
them. He read intensely, studiously. 
tted to memory endless pages of 
he had read. He was in the deepest 
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my point? I want to show what 
in the view of Lincoln as common 
Certainly Lincoln had frontier wit, 
had also the brilliance and depth of 
e. He had the best of cracker 
commonsense and he had also that 
wisdom that comes only from 
Olarly, intellectual study. He had 
and flexibility that comes of 
experience and he had the depth 
of the trained philosophical mind, 
and rigor that comes only to the 
m mind and that comes only with 
Uncommon devotion to intellectual re- 
fection. The view of Lincoln as common 
Par is true, but only partly true. Frontier 
d. cracker barrel commonsense, practical 
low. ence—these make him a splendid fel- 
mhi When to this is added genius honed by 
Celve 
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study and reflection we begin to per- 
Lincoln's greatness. Frontier wit, 
barrel commonsense, and practical 
him ice. This was by us. This we gave 
What n in this he was only the best of 
the o tll Americans had in some degree. But 
genius reaching out to the company of 
Breat minds in every age and place, that is 
beyond us. We may give thanks that he 
happened among us and that we had it in us 
Let me put it this way, He 
as some would have it, a cross- 
humanity,” but rather a man who 
mom us to what height the human nature 
He was the “common man's un- 
man.” We must learn to love his 
onness and pray that such will rise 
@ Us again, and prepare ourselves to ac- 
and not reject it. 
have been speaking of the qualities of 
un during this examination of two 
Views of Lincoln. Now let me turn 
academic view of Lincoln. Here we 
examine especially the policies of Lin- 
t is appropriate to my profession 
uring this little talk, I should give 
least one reading ent. There 
book on Lincoln that I must men- 
because I owe it so much, In my brief 
ts on this academic view of Lincoln, 
be drawing on it heavily and therefore 
Mention it. I know the author well 
gh to know he will forgive me my re- 
on his work. The author 18 Prof. 
% Jaffa. The title of the book is 
rule of the House Divided.” I recommend 
to your attention, 

Now to this academic view of Lincoln, It 
by the name “revisionism.” In recent 
ie certain historians have come to revise 

© established views on the Civil War; hence 
or Onism. Since trends in scholarship 
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have 
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involve revision of earlier views we 
these days several schools of revision- 
+ Iam talking now about the Civil War 
oryistonists, The center of this view is the 
Pinion that the Civil War was a needless 
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war. It was not, in Seward's phrase, an “ir- 
repressible conflict“; rather it was a repres- 
sible conflict. It was a tragic breaking down 
of our political process, of the give and take, 
the bargaining and compromise of politics, 
Extremists arose, North and South, the abo- 
litionists and the “peculiar institution” de- 
fenders of slavery as morally sound; and they 
passionately injected moral issues into poli- 
tics, thereby inflaming the political situa- 
tion. And thus the breakdown of compro- 
mise, secession and the terrible Civil War. 
If only the wisdom of a Clay had prevailed, 
if only politicians had stayed calm and prag- 
matic all would have worked out. Thus re- 
visionism. But what about slavery? Per- 
haps the Union would have been saved, but 


what about slavery? The revisionists have an 


answer to this. There was no need to fight. 
The Union could have been saved, TO- 
mise would haye worked, and slavery would 
have died a natural death. How so? Because 
there was a natural limit to the extension of 
slavery. It would have been unable to ad- 
vance farther into territories whose soll, 
climate, and circumstances made slavery un- 
profitable. And in time it would have died 
of unprofitability and opprobrium in the 
South itself. 

Now what has all this to do with Lincoln? 
Why he is the villain of the piece. The 
anonymous villain, I hasten to assure you. 
Few are so bold as to name and blame him 
fully, But there is no other possible impli- 
cation. While Lincoln was no abolitionist, it 
was he more than any other man who drew 
the line on slavery. On this Lincoln was 
implacable. And that meant that he was 
implacable on the one issue where the North 
had to give if secession was to be avoided, 
because the right to extend slavery into the 
territories was the very issue to which all of 
the passions of the South had been drawn. 
It was Lincoln who molded and hardened 
northern resistance on the very thing where 
resistance meant southern secession. Thus 
he is revisionism's implicit villain, And even 
more. In the house divided speech, Lincoln 
made clear the meaning of his policy on the 
territories. Its whole aim was to turn the 
Nation's face against slavery, to stop it in its 
tracks and thus “to place it where the public 
mind shall rest in the belief that it is in the 
course of ultimate extinction.” While Lin- 
coln assured the South that, because of con- 
stitutional necessity, he would not take ac- 
tion against slavery in the existing States his 
territorial policy was aimed at the ultimate 
extinction of slavery everywhere, in territor- 
ies and States alike. This is what Lincoln 
meant by his statement that the Nation 
could not endure half slave and half free, 
and this was what the South knew he 
meant. Villainous is it not? It was Lin- 
colin who made the conflict irrepressible. 
The only way to repress it was to conciliate 
the South, to abandon any restraint upon 
slavery. And this Lincoln would not do, 
nor allow the Nation to do. There was a 
man who wanted to repress the conflict, and 
he is the implicit hero of revisionist histor- 
ians, Stephen A: Douglas. Douglas’ policy 
of popular sovereignty was aimed at extin- 
guishing the political crisis of slavery, by 
removing it from the Nation's jurisdiction 
and placing it within the jurisdiction of the 
localities, the States or territories. Indeed, 
he denounced Lincoln as being a tyrannical 
nationalist, who wanted to destroy the Fed- 
eral character of the Union. Douglas and his 
policy were the last remaining hope that the 
crisis might be averted. But in the famous 
debate of 1858, it was Lincoln who, though 
losing the eleetion, forced Douglas into such 
utterances as destroyed his policy and his 
standing. When the debate was over Lincoln 
had destroyed the last remaining hope that 
the crisis might be averted. From that mo- 
ment events rushed headlong to war. VII- 
lainous is it not? 


Why did he do it? Revisionism, the 
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academic view I am discussing, ahswers ex- 
plicty or implicitly, he did it as a politician, 
an ambitious man desperately is- 
sues, the agitation of which would prevent 
Douglas’ domination in Illinois. That is, he 
took a position ruinous to his Nation for 
the sake of his own political advancement. 
I needn't say that this is a view of Lincoln 
which does very little justice to his great- 
ness. How may he be rescued from this 
fix? It all depends upon the question of 
whether slavery was in the way of dying 
a natural death or whether it needed the 
hard push Lincoln gave it. All are agreed 
now that slavery had to go. In justice to 
Douglas it is probable that he too thought 
it had to go, and thought his policy the 
best way to permit it to die. I cannot to- 
night give the long and careful argument 
Lincoln offered to sustain his position that 
the time had come to hold fast against 
slavery. But as far as I understand him, I 
agree with him wholeheartedly. I offer you 
the barest outline of his argument. The 
American situation regarding slavery was 
worse in 1858 than it was in 1776 or 1789. 
From an evil tolerated as a necessity in 
the expectation that it was dying, millions 
had come to view it as a positive good. The 
defense of this positive gocd was leading mil- 
lions of men into a denial of the full mean- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence, into 
a denial of the noble principles upon which 
free government must rest. And nature 
would not stop this growing and fatal evil. 
Once before men had hoped it would fade 
away, but the cotton gin had caused a new 
birth of slavery, by making it profitable 
again. Who could say—with new means of 
simplified labor, of mass production occur- 
ing dally—that technology would not give 
new life to slavery by making it profitable. 
Soil and climate would not stop slavery 
because men, driven by economic interest 
and doctrinal commitment, would find ways 
to use slavery. Consider only how slavery 
could have been employed in the mines 
the classical occupation of slaves—in the 
new southwest. No, said Lincoln, it had to 
be stopped politically, affirmatively and hard. 
He held back his hatred of slavery, was ut- 
terly loyal to the Federal principle of the 
Constitution with regard to slavery in the 
existing States. But he found—and this 
was his superlative skill as a political 
leader—the great issue—prevention of slay- 
ery in the territoriese—which would rally 
the majority of the nation back to its an- 
cient faith, to the defense of the Declaration 
and its principles against the claims of 
Slavery, and thereby to purify the Republic. 

I say he was right. When would slavery 
have died its natural death? 1862? 1863? 
1875? 1890? 1900? The imagination bog- 
gies at the horrible thought of that disease 
continuing in our Republic. I say Lincoln 
was right because he knew a moral issue 
when he saw one, because he had the super- 
lative skill to win the consent of Americans 
to his side on that moral issue, because he 
had the firmness to do what had to be done, 
and because he did it so that charity might 
come again to the Nation. On the view of 
Lincoln held by some of my academic col- 
leagues, he is reduced from greatness to 
baseness. But they sre wrong. His great- 
ness may be vindicated. I have tried to 
show you what has to be thought through 
in order to vindicate his greatness, Knowl- 
edge of Lincoln does not cool one's ardor. 
On the contrary, to know him more is to 
loye and honor him more. 

One last word and I am through. What 
What does Lincoln teach us po- 
litical leadership? Emerson said of Lincoln 
that he was “the executive of the best public 
sentiment of the country.” That tells us 
much that we need to know about political 
leadership, Great political leadership is not 
a matter merely of techniques and means. 
Nor is it a matter merely of mouthing pious 
aspirations. Political leadership must be 
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judged by the ends and purposes to which 
the led are advanced, by both the ends and 
purposes it offers and by the extent to which 
men are brought to fulfill those ends, 
Great political leadership makes a nation 
nobler than events could have made it with- 
out that leadership. Never was this more 
superbly done than by Lincoln. 


The Commodity Credit Corporation 
Storage Investigations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, much is 
being said and written about the in- 
vestigation into the U.S. grain storage 
costs, Which would give the impression 
that those who store farm commodities 
for the Government have been carrying 
on their business outside the law—or 
that they have been making hugh profits 
to which they are not entitled to under 
law. 

The facts are, of course, that the rates 
for storage were set by the Government, 
not by the people who store these com- 
modities in their own storage facilities, 
so it is plain to see that if the storage 
rates are too high it is not the fault of 
the owner of these storage facilities; 
hence, it is unfair and unjust to attempt 
to hold them up to public scorn. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure you will re- 
member that before 1953 it was neces- 
sary for Congress to appropriate each 
year hundreds of millions of dollars for 
CCC grain bins and for storage facili- 
ties of every nature, over and above the 
amounts appropriated since 1953. Why? 
Because in 1953, shortly after the Re- 
publicans took control of the White 
House and Congress, we passed a law 
which permitted private industry, far- 
mers included, to write off for income 
tax purposes over a period of 5 years 
capital investments for the building of 
agricultural commodity storage facilities 
which encouraged the building of such 
facilities enormously, by not only the 
dealers in such commodities, but also 
by our farmers and other people who 
had money to invest. 

That rapid writeoff law applied also 
to farm machinery because we felt that 
since private investments in all facili- 
ties for military supplies and storage 
were allowed the rapid 5-year writeoff 
for income tax purposes, then surely 
private investments for the production 
and storage of feed, food, and fiber—the 
most essential military commodities— 
were also entitled to it. 

I have given these facts in order to 
clear up in the reader’s mind the history 
of this grain storage program. I am 
sure you remember the unjust criticisms 
which were directed at the 80th Con- 
gress during the 1948 campaign by Mr. 
Harry Truman and others in his party, 
claiming that the Republican 80th Con- 
gress had not appropriated enough 
money for grain bins, only to learn after 
that election that the contracted ship- 
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ments of such bins from the factories 
had been unduly delayed. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I am sure good 
profits—and, no doubt, too good in some 
instances—have been made by those who 
store CCC commodities, but Im also sure 
that after most of those companies paid 
their local, State, and Federal taxes, 
their insurance and their high overhead 
expenses of doing business, and after 
deducting depreciation and upkeep on 
their bins and buildings, the repairs on 
their trucks, shellers, loading and un- 
loading devices, and so forth, that the net 
returns to total investment would show 
an entirely different picture than the 
stories and figures we read about in the 
newspapers these days. 

And again may I say, let us not forget 
that they did not set the storage rates. 

Here is a letter which I feel deserves 
to be inserted at this point in the REC- 
ORD: 

McArtHurR CHEMICAL Oo., 
Eldridge, Iowa, February 6, 1960. 
Hon. BEN F. JENSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: During 1958, our county ASC 
man encouraged us to go into the business 
of storing Government grain. After inves- 
tigation, we decided to erect a 130,000-bushel 
bin. There were doubts as to getting the 
site filled, though we were strongly reas- 
sured that there was more than enough corn 
coming in, Our building was ready late 
that summer, but we only received some 
56,000 bushels of corn. Our revenue was 
$9,200. Our costs were $8,030 which in- 
cludes insurance, monthly inspections, 
fumigation, taxes, interest, and depreciation 
based on 10 years. We figure no labor be- 
cause that was equalized by receiving 
charges. Nor have we included any reserve 
for spoilage loss and shrink. That leaves a 
net profit of $1,170 on $34,000 investment, or 
3 percent return. 

However, during 1960 we should be able 
to make a reasonable profit because we now 
have 93,000 bushels of corn. But, of course, 
this is assuming that there is no reduction 
in storage rates. 

When making the decision on what the 
rate will be, please bear in mind the reason 
for private grain storage. That ia because 
heretofore there was excessive spoilage in 
Government bins. Consequently, private 
enterprise was invited to store grain at a 
fee set by the Government. So it doesn't 
seem fair to lower this fee. 

Granted, there are cases of high profits. 
For instance, the faux pas wherein a party 
leased a Government building for $28.000 
and grossed almost $2 million on it. This 
and other cases are not representative and, 
therefore, not admissible evidence. The ay- 
erage, small operator must be studied and 
considered because he went into the stor- 
age business at the Government's request 
and on the Government's terms. 

Very truly yours, ` 
M. MCARTHUR, Jr. 


Minnesota’s Own Children’s Ranch 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cent Senate approval of legislation de- 
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signed to combat America’s juvenile 
delinquency problems reflects a growing 
awareness of the problems and the needs 
of our young people. I wish to call atten- 
tion to the achievements of a special 
program operated in Minnesota by the 
Volunteers of America in line with the 
purposes of the delinquency control leg- 
islation we passed here in the Senate. 

The Bar-None Ranch, Minnesota's 
Own Children’s Ranch, located in 
Anoka County 32 miles from Minneap- 
olis, receives boys and girls referred 
through the Hennepin County Depart- 
ment of Court Services and the Anoka 
County Probation Office. These boys 
and girls come to the ranch for an in- 
tensive weekend program of work and 
play, group therapy, and personal coun- 
seling. 

This experimental program begun last 
October’ shows a tremendous potential 
cost-saving in treating and rehabilitat- 
ing children who have got into trouble 
with the law. It is possible that similar 
projects near large cities throughout the 
United States can rehabilitate many 
children through weekend programs 
which are far less costly than complete 
institutional care. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle about the Bar-None Ranch from the 
Minneapolis Tribune of January 31 and a 
subsequent letter to the editor by Lt. 
Col. Robert E. Nolte, executive director 
of the Volunteers of America in Minne- 
apolis, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

Lieutenant Colonel Nolte is one of our 
most respected and admired citizens. 1 
have known him for many years and am 
honored by his friendship. 

There being no objection, the article 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune 
Jan. 31, 1960] 

“RANCH” Opens New VISTA To DELINQUENTS 

To the Eorron: 

The January 31 Sunday Tribune story 
about the Volunteers of America Bar-None 
operation ("“Bar-None Ranch Offers NeW 
Approach to Delinquency Fight,” by Daniel 
J. Hafrey) vividly portrayed some of the in- 
teresting developments in our weekend 
ranching program, 

Hafrey is correct in calling this effort 3 
fight against delinquency. But especially 
significant is the fact that in each of these 
lives the battle for success is being won by 
the parents and the youngsters themselves. 
They are not being forced to conform. They 
are seeking and finding a new way of life. 

These parents admit that somewhere 
they've made mistakes. They still love their 
children and want to help them, 

We can honestly say that the success of the 
program is due as much to the Interest and 
zeal of the parents of the weekend ranchers 
as it is to the fine professionally trained and 
e staff working with the boys and 

ris. 

All of the parents agree in advance to at- 
tend six group sessions. Many of them con- 
tinue to attend these sessions long after 
the requirement is fulfilled, driving 70 miles 
for each visit. These parents and thelr 
youngsters are making a significant contri- 
bution to society’s quest for an answer to the 
delinquency problem. 

As a parent of five children with many mis- 
takes behind me, I enjoy meeting every Sun- 
day afternoon with these folks, whose 
courage excceds my own. How many times 
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they have said, “We know we've made mis- 
takes. Help us and we'll do our best.“ 

We of the Volunteers of America are thrilled 
With this new addition to our other Bar- 
None Ranch services. Its success thus far 

Come because of the excellent back- 
ground work of the department of court 
Services, which has made possible a diagnos- 
tio and treatment approach to each child's 
Problems. This has been followed through 

an excellent ranch staff headed by Jack 
Fallon of the court services department. 
Hats off again, though, to. these courageous 
Parents. In finding some answers to their 
problems, and in letting the 
Stories be told, they help all society. 
$ Lt. Col. ROBERT E. NOLTE, 
Executive Director, Volunteers of 
America, Minneapolis. 


Ban None Rach Orrers NEw APPROACH TO 
DELINQUENCY FIGHT 
(By Daniel J. Hafrey) : 
Sr. Prancts, Minn.—When 13-year-old Joe 
started coming to Bar None Ranch for 
Weekends, his pockets were loaded with candy 
and smal! change. 
Tn give you 15 cents if you'll play ping- 
with me,” he would tell a counselor. 
1 you let me drive the tractor?” he 
ask Dick Ketcham, farm supervisor, 
Proffering a candy bar. 
One Saturday morning he walked up 
ejectedly to Ketcham in the barn. 
"I don’t suppose you'll let me drive the 


boy,” said Ketcham, who claims 
RO knowledge of psychology or social work. 
“Do you think I let you drive the tractor 
because of your candy bars? 
e let you drive it because you like to do 
and I think you can do it. If I didn’t 
think you can drive the thing all the candy 
dars in the world wouldn't change my mind.” 
X As far back as he can remember, chubby 
de. who lives alone with his doting widowed 
Mother, has tried to buy friendship. Also, 
he'g skipped school with regularity and 
in petty theft with the same regu- 


That got him before Juvenile Judge 
Thomas Tollakson and to Bar None. 
* Row look in at the comfortable office of 
Col. Robert Nolte, national youth di- 
rector for the Volunteers of America, who 
the ranch, and executive director of the 
tion's Minnesota division. 
Sitting across the table from a pair of 
N. ing, fresh-complexioned teenage girls, 
Olte asked: Let's hear, girls, what vou 
to be and have when you grow up.” 
Said blond, petite Jean: “I want to be a 
h I want a family, four kids, a nice 
usband who doesn't run after other women 
doesn't drink too much. He must be a 
Christian and go to church. I want a 
church wedding, I want a small house, 4 
Car, no furs and lots of love.” 
be Ade brunet, bubbly Betty: “I want to 
t & secretary or a beautician. I want a 
Hwy With 13 kids and a nice husband. 
— doesn’t have to be handsome, but he must 
& gentleman. He must not drink. I want 
® big house, a boat so we can water ski, a 


tion wagon and nice clothes. And we'll 
All go to church.” 
$ This, in part, is where the education of 
ean and Betty began. 


talte, who is too modest to claim much 
han ae of psycholory and social work but 

A great deal of both nonetheless, as well 
as much commonsense and vast experience, 

Oked up after a moment and asked: 

‘Do you think you can get the kind of 
mee men you want the way you are living 
ow?" 

Jean and Betty smoke heavily. ‘Their lan- 
Range would make a stevedore blush. Both 

ve a long history of conflict at home. At 
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15, Betty is a compulsive drinker. At 15, 
Jean has run away from home repeatedly 
and lived with older men. 

That got them before Tallakson and to 
Bar None. 

Joe and Jean and Betty are not the young- 
sters’ real names. But there are girls and 
boys at Bar None with just these problems. 
All three are taking part in what Tallakson 
calls a new and wholesome approach to the 
growing challenge of juvenile delinquency. 

It grew out of a feeling on the part of 
Nolte and his wife, each in volunteer work 
for 25 years, that existing youth programs 
seem to bring no concrete changes in 
delinquents. 

“Giving them recreation, sports, and 
handicrafts just isn’t enough,” said Nolte. 
“We need a more realistic approach that will 
try to get to the bottom of these youngsters’ 
difficulties.” 

Nolte went to Paul W. Keve, director of 
Hennepin County court services. No one is 
more aware than Keve of the pressures of 
growing numbers of delinquents, insufficient 
probation and parole staffs and the over- 
crowding of juvenile institutions such as 
Red Wing Training School or Glen Lake Home 
School, 

Besides wanting to save the money re- 
quired to build new institutions, Keve al- 
ways is looking for new, more effective ways 
of treating delinquents. 

From the meeting of the two men resulted 
the new program—first of its kind in the 
Nation which, Tallakson believes, may set a 
new pattern. 

“Weekend ranching” means that delin- 
quent boys and girls on probation are left 
at home during the week so they can con- 
tinue school and lead a normal family lite. 

On Friday afternoons they are taken to 
Bar None for 2½ days of hard work, super- 
vised recreation, and intensive counseling, 
There are farm and housekeeping chores, 
horseback riding, skating, tobogganing, par- 
ties, and indoor games. 

Central to the whole program is close 
supervision and continued counseling, said 
Jack Fallon, a young, self-assured probation 
officer from Keve's office who runs the show. 

Saturday nights the youngsters break up 
into small groups for group therapy under 
guidance of a staff member. They are en- 
couraged to talk out their problems, to try 
to understand what has led them Into de- 
linquent ways. The youngsters comment on 
and criticize each other's actions, thoughts, 
and attitudes. 

Group therapy, relatively new in Minne- 
sota, has been acclaimed elsewhere as pro- 
ducing good results in treating persons with 
emotional and behavior problems, adults and 
juveniles alike. 

There’s more than the formal sessions. 
Fallon and his staff are on hand at all times 
to make a telling point with a boy or girl 
when necessary. 

A counselor may interrupt hay-pitching 
chores at the barn to talk over his behavior 
with a boy. Or he may take aside another 
after undue boisterousness at lunch. 

Early Sunday afternoon the parents arrive. 
They may spend a few hours with their 
children in the cheery, spacious lodge. Or 
they may wander down with the children to 
the Iake for skating or sledding. Or they 
may just go for a walk. 


Around 3 p.m, there is a group therapy 
session for the parents. Again, under 


guidance of experienced staff members, the 


parents are encouraged to talk, are helped 
to understand what has gone wrong with 
their children, what they may have con- 
tributed to their delinquent behavior and 
what they might do to improve things. 

Once again, the exchange between parents 
is an essential part of the process. 

After the session there is a buffet supper 
for parents, children, and staff. Then the 
parents take their sons and daughters home 
for another week of life at home and school, 
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Launched in October, the program now 
serves 17 boys and 8 girls. Nobody knows 
yet how long they will stay there or whether 
all will benefit. But a stay of 8 to 10 months 
is a good guess. 

Hennepin and Anoka County court serv- 
ices pay Fallon’s salary and transportation. 
A citizens’ committee now is trying to raise 
the $23,000 it takes to run the pi for 
the first year, in addition to Bar None’s free 
facilities. 

Said Nolte: “We think this is a more real- 
istic, deeper reaching approach. This way 
we don't uproot a child. When he goes to 
an institution he must readjust all over to 
living at home after discharge. 

“This way he lives his normal life all week 
long. But over the weekend he gets much 
more intensive treatment than he could get 
from an overloaded probation officer. Then, 
too, the weekend is the time of greatest op- 
portunity for getting into trouble at home. 
By getting them to the ranch we avoid that.” 

Added Tallakson: “One of the virtues of 
the program is the recognition that you 
can’t deal with a child in isolation. Many 
delinquency problems go back to the home. 
This program recognizes both the parents’ 
rights with regard to their children and 
their duties.” 

Already, said the Judge, the program has 
shown encouraging results. 

What Tallakson didn't say, but what helps 
too, is that parental visits are part of the 
conditions on which a child goes to Bar 
None. If a parent refuses to come, his child 
may end up in Red Wing since he would 
not benefit from weekend ranching. 

The same thing may happen if the child 
absolutely refuses to go to the ranch, So 
far, Fallon said, there hasn’t been a child 
who simply couldn’t be persuaded to give 
it a try, although some approach it with 
real fears. 

Tallakson's point was illustrated by one 
woman whose son has been rebellious, truant 
and runaway and whose father had threat- 
ened to “break his backside down until he 
minds.” ¿i 

After a half-dozen Sunday visits she con- 
ceded that “maybe not all the fault is Jim's. 
Maybe part of the fault is ours, too.“ 

Said a father whose son by a previous wife 
Just couldn't get along with his stepmother, 
and who has been skipping school, stealing, 
and setting fires: 

“Down at the plant I run a lot of men 
and have no trouble. But I have never been 
able to run Bob. Here at the ranch is the 
first time anybody can get to him. I sure 
apprepriate what they are doing for us here.” 

ob himself, a likeable 11-year-old tow- 
head who looks as if butter wouldn’t melt in 
his mouth—until he opens it to speak—un- 
wittingly summarized best what to Fallon, 
Nolte, and Keve is the gist of the program, 
what they are trying to give their young 
charges. 

When his turn came to lead a song during 
the after-lunch pandemonium, Bob con- 
ducted with gusto a song containing the fol- 
lowing lines: 


“You must go and stand your trial 
You have to stand it by yourself 
Oh, nobody else can stand it for you 
You have to stand it by yourself.” 


Poll Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr, Speaker, I have 
just completed another of my regularly 
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conducted polls of public thinking in my 
congressional district. The poll was 
based on some of the extremely impor- 
tant Issues facing the Congress and the 
American people today. Total response 
far exceeded my expectatlons and the 
tabulated results virtually constitute a 
referendum of my district. : 

My polis are in the form of a printed 
questionnaire, requiring simple yes-and- 
no answers, mailed to the registered 
voters in the district, regardless of polit- 
ical affiliation. 

The district is very representative and 
is composed of many varied interest 
groups. It has the wealthy, the poor, 
and the so-called middle class. It has a 
high concentration of labor, white-collar 
workers, small business, large industries, 
and productive farmlands. Its political 
complexion is slightly Democratic. 

The percentage tabulation of the an- 
swers on the poll I have just conducted 
are included below without comment. I 
trust the results will prove as interesting 
and informative to all who study them 
as they are to me. 

POLL RESULTS 

1. President Eisenhower, in his state of 
the Union message, prophesied a $4.2 billion 
surplus for the next fiscal year. Do you feel 
this surplus should be used to reduce the 
national debt instead of reducing taxes? 
Yes, 81 percent; no, 19 percent. 

2. He also declared that our defense in- 
stallations and aggression-deterrent weap- 
ons were adequate to our needs. Do you 
agree? Yes, 65 percent; no, 35 percent. 

3. The budget will recommend for space 
exploration about twice as much money as 
Was available this year. Would you so vote? 
Yes, 69 percent; no, 31 percent. 

4. A bill is pending to provide tax-paid 
medical and hospital Insurance for people 
eligible to receive social security benefits. 
Does it have your support? Yes, 53 percent; 
no, 47 percent. 

5. Public Works appropriations, which con- 
tain provisions for flood confrol and rivers 
and harbors improvements are often labeled 
“pork barrel bills.“ Do you oppose them? 
Yes, 48 percent; no, 52 percent? i 

8. Has the time come when the United 
States should insist that the prosperous in- 
dustrialized nations of the free world join in 
contributions to ald the underdeveloped non- 
Communist nations? Yes, 91 percent; no, 
9 percent. 

7. Do you believe that the full force and 
power of the Federal Government should be 
employed to guarantee the civil rights of all 
citizens? Tes, 77 percent; no, 23 percent. 

8. The Congress will again be asked to pro- 
vide funds for urban renewal projects. Do 
you favor this program? Yes, 41 percent; no, 
59 percent. 

9. A key issue: Do you favor increased 
Federal spending to expand the cconomy in 
preference to reduced spending to retard in- 
flation? Yes, 15 percent; no, 85 percent. 

10, There will be a bitter controversy over 
whether or not to raise the legal interest rate 
that the Government may pay on long-term 
bonds. Would you vote yes“ or no“? Yes, 
48 percent; no, 52 percent. 


11. Would you favor legislation prohibiting * 


the sale and serving of alcoholic beverages 
aboard commercial airlines? Yes, per- 
cent; no, 37 percent. 

12, Legislation is pending to increase mini- 
mum wages above the present floor of $1 per 
hour. Should it be passed? Yes, 55 per- 
cent; no, 45 percent. 

13. (Answer by number.) If a Democrat 
ts to be our next President, do you favor (1) 
Stevenson, (2) Symington, (3) Kennedy, (4) 
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Humphrey, (5) Johnson, (6) Somebody else? 
(1) 20 percent; (2) 12 percent; (3) 35 per- 
cent; (4) 7 percent; (5) 13 percent; (6) 13 
percent. 

14. (Answer by number.) If a Republican 
is to be our next President, do you favor (1) 
Nixon, (2) Rockefeller, (3) somebody else? 
(1) 69 percent; (2) 20 percent; (3) 11 per- 
cent. 


Medical Civil Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr, 
President, we Americans have come to 
realize that a strong civil defense pro- 
gram can be an effective part of overall 
deterrent strength against enemy at- 
tack. If a nation has the plan it must 
have to recover quickly from an allout 
attack, those who might launch such an 
attack will think long and hard before 
making any such decision. 

Any such program must obviously rely 
heavily on medical civil defense. In an 
article in the February 1960 issue of the 
Journal of the Medical Society of New 
Jersey, Jack R. Karel, M.D., discusses 
this vital matter. Dr. Karel is chair- 
man, Civil Defense Committee, Union 
County Medical Society; medical coordi- 
nator, Union County Civil Defense and 
Disaster Control; and a member of the 
Special Committee on Disaster Medical 
Services, the Medical Society of New 
Jersey. . 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ond, as follows: 

Mpio. Crvm DEFENSE t 
(By Jack R. Karel, M.) 

History has shown that when the “chips 
are down” the doctors of this country were 
ready for any medical emergency that arose, 
whether it was in war, floods, hurricanes, ex- 
ploslons, rallroad accidents, and so forth. 

Since World War II, regardless of the 
apathy (a word I am beginning to detest) 
amongst the general public and the medical 
profession particularly, the lack of proper 
leadership by the Federal Government, the 
Congress, and State executives throughout 
the United States and especially by lack of 
medical leadership in the State medical 
societies, certain county medical societies 
In collaboration with the county civil de- 
Tense and disaster control organization have 
gone ahead and developed excellent medical 
civil defense organizations. This has been 
possible only through the concerted effort 
of a hard core of individuals dedicated to 
civil defense. Many of them have given 
much of their time to the enhancement of 
local medical civil defense organization. In 
the past 4 years this constant pressure and 
enlightenment of the medical profession is 
beginning to bear fruit. 

There is much to be done yet in enlighten- 
ing every doctor about his medical civil de- 
fense responsibilities, but the opening wedge 
has been made. Naturally, more progress 
will be made in some areas than in others, 
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but progress there must be. In this atomic 
and hydrogen age, space and missile activi- 
ties, time is of the essence. The medical 
profession is the most important division 
of civil defense, We doctors must not falter 
and get behind the times. We must not 
show any sign of helplessners, We must 
demonstrate with our knowledge that sur- 
vival is possible, especially when proper pre- 
cautions are taken ahead of time. We must 
not sell ourselves or America short. 

What can we as doctors do to enhance the 
capabilities of survival in the nuclear age? 
We can surely do something—giving a very 
small amount of time—even as little as 1 
hour a month, or more if possible, to the 
cause of medical civil defense throughout 
New Jersey. If we do this, we will show the 
general population of America that we doc- 
tors are not deaf when asked to think about 
defending ourselves against a possible nu- 
clear attack. 

How can we by devoting a small amount 
of time contribute to the survival of this 
country? The answer is to devote this time 
to the medical civil defense in each 
municipal and county civil defense organi- 
zation. Medical civil defense may be divided 
into the following categories, each of which 
will be briefly touched upon: organization. 
emergency first aid, hospital disaster plans 
radiation defense, and civil defense emerg- 
ency hospital. 

On March 10, 1955, the Governor of New 
Jersey signed a proclamation entitled “The 
New Jersey State Disaster Control Pian” part 
of which is as follows I do further proclaim 
that the aforementioned New Jersey State 
Control Plan and the requirements, rules 
and regulations set forth therein shall, 
according to their respective terms be bind- 
ing upon all political subdivisions, public 
agencies, public officials and employees and 
upon each and every person of the State.” 
This was the beginning of the State, county 
and municipal civil defense organization as 
we have it today. 


EMERGENCY FIRST AID 


Every doctor must become familiar with 
newer concepts of treatment in this nuclear 
age of such urgent conditions as hemorrhage 
fractures, blast d shock and burns. 
Doctors must learn that the key to manage- 
ment of disaster victims is Sorting.“ Under 
this heading the following divisions come 
into focus: 

1. Casualties requiring minimal treatment - 

2. Casualties requiring immediate care. 

3. Casualties whose surgical treatment 
n be delayed without immediate jeopardy 

e. 

4. Casualties whose therapy will be expect- 
ant (the most critical group). 

To be effective, each municipal civil de- 
tense organization must have readily avall- 
able medical teams to go to the scene of 8 
disaster, able to function individually or to 
set up first ald medical posts throughout 
the community, for example, in schools. A 
mobile team to go to the disaster areas might 
consist of two doctors and a nurse or one 
doctor, one dentist and a nurse. Each 
should have available and easily trans- 
portable a first aid emergency kit about the 
size of an army foot locker containing essen- 
tial medical supplies. The first aid medics! 
post team would be a larger medical organ- 
ization for emergency service, 

Every hospital must have a hospital dis- 
aster plan, for only then will the hospital be 
able to cope with large numbers of injured 
in a disaster. The plan must be tried out 
so that the organization will functio® 
smoothly. The Boy Scout organization and 
rescue squads are very cooperative and will- 
ing to assist in this endeavor. 


RADIATION DEFENSE 
Every doctor must become famillar with 


the medical aspects of nuclear radiation. He 
must learn more about alpha, beta, and gam 
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ma rays than he ever learned in medical 
School. He must have some basic knowl- 
edge of bomb fallout and how the bomb 
Causes blast damage, burns, and hemorrhage. 
Tt in essential that he know how much radis- 
tion a person can take each day and how 
much islethal. The field of radiation is now 
& Moat important medical problem. 

THE CIVIL DEFENSE HOSPITAL 


The final caetgory in medical civil defense 
is that which has come into being during 
the past 3 years and which is essential near 
Potentially critical areas. This is the emer- 
gency civil defense hospital. It is a 200-bed, 
completely equipped hospital. The equip- 
Ment, when packed, weighs approximately 
1314 tons. The packaged unit can be loaded 
into one large van truck and transported 
when needed. The mission of this ciyil de- 
fense emergency hospital is to provide early 
hospitalization for the seriously Iii and in- 
jured casunities as close as possible to the 
Stricken area for life saving, initial and re- 
Parative treatment or surgery. It is rec- 
Ommended that the supplies and equipment 

set up in a preselected public building 

in time of emergency. Modern schoolbuild- 

not more than two stories in height are 
Preferable. 

In establishing the medical organization 
tor these civil defense emergency hospitals, 
the disaster plans of the fixed hospitals must 
Not be disturbed. Doctors for the emer- 
gency hospitals must come from those not 
having an assignment in a hospital disaster 
Plan. To accomplish and arrange a com- 
Petent staff for the civil defense hospital, it 
is advisable that there be collaboration be- 
tween the civil defense committee of the 
County medical society and the county civil 
defense coordinator and his medical coor- 
dinator. Before such a meeting takes place, 
the council of each county medical society 
Must announce its policies to the complete 
Membership and must stress each member's 
Tesponsibilities to civil defense. 2 

Civil defense is here to stay and has be- 
Come a way of life whether we like it or not. 
By joining in voluntarily with the thousands 
in other walks of life, to enhance the capa- 
bilities of civil defense, we will be contribut- 
ing immeasureably a most important factor 
for our survival and the survival of this 
country, and giving notice to our potential 
enemy not to underestimate our people. 
—ͤ — 


Developed from an exhibit at annual 
Meeting of the Medical Soclety of New Jer- 
fey in Atlantic City, Apr. 25 to May 1, 1959. 
Dr. Karel is chairman, Ciyil Defense Com- 
Mittee, Union County Medical Society, med- 
ical coordinator, Union County Civil Defense 
and Disaster Control, and member of the 
Special Committee on Disaster Medical Serv- 
ices, the Medical Society of New Jersey. 

Ziperman, H. H.: Symposium on Manage- 
ment of Mass Casualties. Brocke Army Med- 
ical Center, M317-18: 116 (1958). 


Inflation Is a Deadly Menace to All 
Segments of American Life 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, in- 
flation has long been recognized as the 
Natlon's No, 1 domestic problem. To- 

we are congratulating ourselves on 
What appears to be a current lull in 
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rising prices. While we may be entitled 
to congratulate ourselves, nevertheless 
there must be no cessation of our anti- 
inflationary efforts. Constant vigilance 
is the price of avoiding further inflation. 
I heartily concur with the opinion of 
President Eisenhower and many other 
responsible leaders of American thought 
that inflationary pressures continue to 
be a dire threat to the American 
economy. 

Past experience has taught us that 
without continued efforts to curb price 
advances and to restrain inflation- 
breeding situations, renewed increases in 
prices may well occur. We must not be 
complacent. We must not allow the 
dollar to be further deflated. It is for 
this reason that I am speaking to you 
today and urging that all thoughtful 
Americans unite in a common effort to 
oppose rising prices. 

As the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment has recently stated, continu- 
ing inflation will: 

Undo one of the major achievements of re- 
cent generations. Never before have so many 
people, even of the lowest income groups, 
owned some liquid assets such as bank de- 
posits, savings bonds, insurance policies, and 
sayings and loan shares. With this has come 
a great independence and freedom of the 
average man. Inflation will eat away the 
values of these savings. Workers who now 
have s large investment in private and pub- 
lic pension funds would be among the chief 
victims of the process, since they will be 
forced to rely on fixed pensions, whose value 
has been eroded by inflation, to support 
themselves after they retire. 


Recently, I read a headline, “Decem- 
ber Living Costs Drop to October Level.” 
This is encouraging news. However, let 
us not be deceived. We must not forget 
that from 1940 to 1953 the cost of living 
increased 91 percent and that during 
President Eisenhower’s 7 years in the 
White House the cost of living has in- 
creased 9.8 percent. In other words, 
during the 20-year period the total in- 
crease is over 100 percent. Although it 
is quite true that the average increase 
last year, 1959, was less than 1 percent, 
we must ask the question, Will the price 
spiral be renewed? Prices for food, 
clothing, and durable commodities, in- 
cluding automobiles, were lower in De- 
cember than in previous months. Never- 
theless, service items, including medical 
care, transportation, light and heat are 
still mounting. 

It is common knowledge that the 
dollar today is worth less than half its 
1939 value. In other words, in 1939 a 
dollar was a dollar. From 1939 to 1952 
the dollar dropped 48 cents or to 52 
cents. Despite President Eisenhower's 
efforts since 1953 to halt the decline in 
the value of the dollar, today, the experts 
tell us, a dollar will only buy as much as 
48 cents did in 1939. 

A few startling statistics will explain 
this deflation of the dollar. Since 1939, 
food costs have risen 150 percent, medi- 
cal costs 111 percent, rents 90 percent, 
and gas and electricity 17 percent. 

Inflation has been called many things. 
Essentially, it is a continuous and un- 
checked general rise in prices. 

Inflation has been explained by several 
different theories. The methods ysed in 
tackling this monumental problem de- 
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pend, of course, upon the approach to the 
problem. According to the classical 
economic theorists, inflation is essen- 
tially a monetary matter. When money 
and credit rise out of proportion to the 
output of goods and services—prices rise. 
I am sure we all have frequently heard 
the definition of inflation as “too much 
money chasing too few goods.“ 

Currently, however, inflation is also 
being analyzed in terms of cost-push 
factors. That is, many economists and 
other experts believe that rising costs. 
particularly wages, rather than the 
forces of demand and supply in the 
marketplace, tend to cause increases in 
prices. Certainly this analysis appears 
valid as applied to the 1957-58 uptrend 
in prices. The price rise in those 2 
years occurred in the face of unemploy- 
ment and excess productive capacity. 

Whatever the controversy concerning 
the causes of inflation, there can be no 
question as to the effects of unchecked 
price rises. 

Let us look squarely at some economic 
facts. According to the latest survey 
of Consumer Finances of the Federal 
Reserve Board, the average family in- 
come in the United States in 1958 was 
$5,150. Now, ladies and gentlemen, this 
is no princely sum. Furthermore, in that 
year 20 percent of all families had in- 
comes of $1,890 or less. What effect 
would a resurgence of inflation have on 
the average American family? How 
could the American home survive further 
deterioration of income through a re- 
newal of inflation? 

The dire experience of the past should 
warn us against the dangers of the fu- 
ture. A man with a wife and two chil- 
dren, who earned 85,000 in 1942 needed 
about $9,300 last year to be as well off. 
What of the $5,000-a-year man today? 
What will be his plight in 17 years? 

Those who are most severely affected 
by steep advances in prices are our sen- 
ior citizens, retired persons, and those 
approaching retirement. The income of 
these individuals cannot be boosted with 
every increase in prices. 

Today there are more than 15 million 
older citizens in the group of those 65 
years of age and over. These senior citi- 
zens comprise between 9 and 10 percent 
of the population. In contrast, there 
were only about 9 million older persons 
among us in 1940. In view of the stead- 
ily increasing proportion of older people, 
we may expect 25 million aged 65 and 
more by 1980. In other words, Ameri- 
cans are living longer and there are more 
of them. 


As the proportion of seniors in our 
total population expands, so does the 
number of retirees. Almost half a mil- 
lion persons are added each year to the 
number of retirees. 

In this wealthy land of ours which 
takes such pride in high standards of 
living, the median income of all persons 
65 years and over was under $1,000 as of 
March 1958. 

At least 114% million of our citizens 
and a considerable number of depend- 
ents are living on private pensions. 
Monthly benefits total $950 million. 
Eighty-five percent of these private pen- 
sion plans have been started since 1940. 
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However, the value of a 1940 pension 
of $150 per month has been more than 
cut in half, in terms of purchasing 
power. What will happen to these re- 
tirement systems if inflationary forces 
once again gain momentum? Another 
13.5 milion persons are receiving old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
under the Federal social security system. 
Although old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits have been increased 
several times in the past few years, the 
average monthly old-age pension in 1959 
was only $73. 

There are now at least 57.8 million 
workers covered by old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance programs, Renewed 
inflation would take a tragic toll of the 
future welfare of these citizens. 

In addition to persons living on re- 
tirement, there are about 2% million 
recipients of public old-age assistance. 
Payments currently average almost $65 
a month, compared with $19 in 1939. 
Over the years, public old-age assistance 
has had to keep step with inflationary 
tendencies. How far will $65 stretch 
10 years from now? 

Inflation has corroded the benefits of 
pension and annuity plans. In addition, 
the value of many other different forms 
of savings has shrunk in the wake of 
spiraling prices. 

As I mentioned earlier, an unprece- 
dented number of Americans own bank 
deposits, bonds, insurance policies, and 
savings and loan shares. These Amer- 
icans have followed the ideals of thrift 
and savings. Many are planning to 
supplement retirement incomes, provide 
for their children's education, for a 
vacation or for an emergency. Such 
Americans have been unsuspectingly 
robbed of the full value of their savings 
by inflation. 

To demonstrate the toll that inflation 
has taken of financial assets, one study 
showed that a given sum of money in- 
vested in various media on December 13, 
1948, would have had the following real 
value 10 years later: Cash in the bank, 
a loss of 16.7.pereent; preferred stocks, 
a loss of 25 percent; U.S. Treasury 
bonds—2 s of 1967-72, a loss of 29 per- 
cent. ` 

How the value of the Government 
bond has plunged over the years is a 
notorious chapter in our economic his- 
tory. I have just quoted one example. 
There are many others, with especial 
reference to the smaller denominations 
of savings bonds, so important to the 
average American. The value of cur- 
rently outstanding investments in U.S. 
savings bonds amounts to around 849 
billions. How can we urge Americans 
to be patriotic and “Buy U.S. Sayings 
Bonds,“ if the future value of these 
securities dwindles and dwindles? 

In addition to Government savings 
bonds, savings accounts in savings and 
loan associations have mounted to about 
$48 billions. Accounts in mutual sav- 
ings banks and in savings accounts of 
commercial banks have a value of $34 
billions and $60 billions, respectively. 

An unprecedented number of Amer- 
icans own life insurance—about 280 mil- 
lion of us. Preliminary estimates place 
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the value of all life insurance now in 
force in the 50 States and Puerto Rico 
at $534 billions. 

I am stressing the evils of inflation 
because of my concern with maintaining 
the future integrity of these vast invest- 
ments. 

My warnings concerning inflation in- 
clude the wage earner. It is an undis- 
puted fact that the American workman 
“never had it so good.“ To quote a re- 
cent study by a well-known interna- 
tional labor union, “the average wage in 
1958 was 157 percent of what it was in 
1948; prices in 1958 were 130 percent of 
what they were in 1948.” 

But we forget that inflation has levied 
an indirect tax on wages and salaries. 

A very revealing table, appearing in 
the January 1960 Economic Report of 
the President, likewise illustrates the 
tribute exacted by the pirate inflation. 
Average spendable weekly earnings of a 
worker with three dependents amounted 
to about $25 a week in 1940. In 1959, 
this spendable weekly income had 
climbed to about $80 or an increase of 
$55. However, inflation has cut the value 
of this dollar gain almost in half. 

About 3.4 million workers are covered 
by cost-of-living increase provisions. As 
the cost of living advances, an increase 
in hourly wage rate is guaranteed. Let 
us think for a minute. These gains may 
be very costly to the workers receiving 
them. As labor costs are raised, so then 
are prices in these industries. Thus the 
products of such industries become less 
and less competitive with those of other 
domestic industries which are not bound 
by escalator clauses in wage contracts. 
And, too, industries which grant cost-of- 
living wage increases become less and 
less competitive with imports from coun- 
tries abroad where wages are so much 
lower than in the United States. 

Prices chasing wages which in turn 
chase rises in the cost of living can only 
spell economic disaster by pricing goods 
out of the market. Thus apparent wage 
advantages of today run a serious risk 
of being wiped out tomorrow. 

I have reviewed briefly the tragic tale 
of the economic hardships inflicted upon 
millions of our citizens by inflation. 

It is all well and good to talk about 
inflation. The big question is, What 
can we do about it?” The administration 
has utilized a variety of measures to re- 
strain inflation. So some extent these 
have been effective. Excessive Govern- 
ment expenditures above and beyond re- 
ceipts have an inflationary influence. 
This we all know. I believe that the 
President’s hold-the-line budget should 
assist materially in the continuing re- 
straint of inflationary forces. 

The President has made provision for 
a $4.2 billion surplus. This he proposes 
to use in paying off some of the huge 
national debt. Such action will surely 
in the President's own words, “help 
counteract inflationary pressures.” 
When the Federal Government cannot 
meet its expenditures by revenues, it 
must turn to borrowing. Such fiscal 
actions usually add to the supply of 
money. ‘Thus, with some debt retire- 
ment, the amount of funds in circula- 
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tion will actually be reduced. This in 
aras will diminish inflationary tenden- 
es 

In examining the national budget, we 
must constantly view Government ex- 
penditures with a critical eye to 
economy. I do not mean that we should 
shortchange the defense and national 
security of our country. But we must 
be assured that we have the most effi- 
cient organization for production of 
arms, As President Eisenhower insists, 
we must be assured that we receive 8 
dollar’s worth of arms for every dollar 
spent. 

Now let me turn to other means of 
dealing with inflationary trends in the 
economy. As we have seen, excessive 
expansion of money and credit fre- 
quently produces upswings in prices. 
The Federal Reserve Board is the chief 
regulator of the monetary system in the 
United States. Various courses of action 
are available to the Board to contract 
the supply of money and credit, by re- 
stricting the lending power of commer- 
cial banks. This goal is accomplished 
through open-market operations, raising 
reserve requirements of member banks, 
and raising the discount rate. 

With interest rates raised to an all- 
time high through action by the Federal 
Reserve, the high cost of borrowing 
funds has tended to place a check upon 
feverish business activity, and in turn, 
upon prices. 

Management of the national debt is 
also a prime factor in controlling infla- 
tion. I have praised the President's in- 
tention of paying off some of the na- 
tional debt. However, there is another 
aspect of debt management which re- 
quires our attention. Many financial 
specialists believe that a great propor- 
tion of the debt should be in longer term 
securities than is now the case. Meet- 
ing payments on short-term debt and 
constant refinancing requires borrowing 
and more borrowing. This in effect in- 
creases the supply of money and credit. 
As the President has suggested, a helpful 
move would be to eliminate the ceiling 
of 4% percent on interest rates on long- 
term Government securities, those ma- 
turing over 5 years. Thus the Treasury 
would have greater flexibility and mar- 
ket appeal in sale of intermediate and 
long-term bonds. Consequently, undue 
expansion in the supply of money and 
credit would be curbed. 

So much for monetary and fiscal 
mertua utilized in coping with infla- 

on. 

No honest discussion of inflation can 
overlook the recent prolonged steel 
strike. > 

It is the situation in the steel indus- 
try which may contain the sparks of re- 
newed inflation. 

As I have indicated, there are the 
proverbial two schools of thought con- 
cerning causes of inflation. The newer 
school emphasizes rises in price levels as 
a result of boosts in wage rates above 
improvement in productivity. 

The recent steel strike is a case in 
point. Steel production is basic to our 
economy. But for 116 days the steel 
furnaces were idle. Asa result one-half 
a million workers were unemployed. 
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Let us examine the steel settlement for 
a moment. The many clauses of the 
hew contract add up to this: Wage and 
fringe benefits up to 40 cents an hour 
Over a 30-month period. 

Despite the increases in wages steel 
Management has announced that there 
Will be no immediate price increases. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Blough, chairman of 
the United States Steel Corp., has stated 
that for the past 20 years, employment 
Costs have been upped on an average of 
8 percent a year and prices have been 

reased 5.5 percent. 

On the heels of Mr. Blough’s state- 
Ment many ask this question: How then 
Can we escape anothér advance in the 
Price of steel, even though employment 
Costs have been raised less than half of 
the above 20-year average? 

They assert it is true that improve- 
Ments in productivity have been empha- 
Sized as a means of preventing advances 
in prices. However, those skeptical in- 
Sist that a sincere, all-out effort will be 
needed to stem another uptrend in 
Prices of steel. Yet their attitude is one 
of doubt. They ask: What effect would 
another rise in steel prices have on the 
economy as a whole? 

They remind the public that steel is 
Used in all kinds of machinery, buildings, 
Tailroads, automobiles, trucks and in 
Many other ways. They stress the fact 
that steel literally pervades our entire 
life. Pinally, the skeptics ask: How is 
it possible, then, in the event that steel 
Prices are raised a notch in a few 
Months, say, that a general surge in 
Prices can be avoided? 

Concluding, they urge a more positive 
and stringent approach to the problem 
ot the pressures on the general price 
level exerted by strikes for increases in 
Wage and fringe benefits. 

In this connection, many suggestions 
have been put forward. The President 
Stated in his state of the Union message 
that he will “encourage regular discus- 
Sions between management and labor 
Outside the bargaining table.” Such dis- 
Cussions presumably would deal with 
general problems of the economy, such 
as the disaster of inflationary prices, as 
Well as questions relating to specific in- 
dustries. Such friendly talks will be 
helpful, I am sure. 

Other tools for dealing with strikes 

ve been suggested. Factfinding 
boards of inquiry which are empowered. 
to make recommendations should be 
established as soon as a strike is de- 
Clared, some say. Others say the Fed- 
eral Mediation Service should be called 
immediately into a labor controversy. 
Some feel that in the last analysis we 
May be forced to establish compulsory 
arbitration, with representatives of con- 
Sumer interests well represented on the 
arbitration panels. It may well be that 
all of these procedures should be in- 
cluded within the possibilities of labor 
law yet many urge that those stubborn 
Cases which refuse to give way to settle- 
Ment within a reasonable period of time 
Should be submitted to compulsory arbi- 
tration. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have reviewed 
the story of the ravages of inflation. I 
have those measures which 
have been successfully instituted in 
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fighting this scourge of our economy. 
In addition, I have felt impelled to warn 
against the possible renewal of price up- 
swings. To guard the economic security 
of our country we must institute addi- 
tional machinery now for preventing 
further erosion of the economic founda- 
tions of our Nation. 


Crack the Filibuster, and No Yielding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, an 
editorial in this morning’s New York 
Herald Tribune, contains some very per- 
tinent comments on the current civil 
rights debate. 

The editorial warns against the dan- 
ger that Senators reluctant to shut off 
debate would be agreeable to weak leg- 
islation. It points out correctly that 
civil rights diluted would be a triumph 
for the filibuster. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

Crack THE FILIBUSTER, AND No YIELDING 

Yesterday was more of the same in the 
Senate, and no one could be sure how much 
longer the small southern minority would 
go on filibustering. 

To the complaints of “ordeal of torture,” 
the relevant answer, of course, is that the 
southerners can any time stop the torture 
by agreeing to a vote on the pending civil 
rights legislation. 

But they are clearly not ready for sur- 
render, and thus it must be assumed that 
the minority has trust in lungpower and 
quorum calls to the point where the major- 
ity yields either completely of accepts com- 
promise. i 

This, however, isn't happening. For one 
thing the windbaggery has only just begun. 
Senator JomNson, with perhaps a sense of 
humor, thinks there ought to be plenty of 
debate (around the clock to provide ample 
opportunity) on insuring the Negro's right 
to vote. And this is precisely what the 
southerners are getting until such time as 
enough of the majority may or may not be- 
come restive enough to inyoke cloture, 

In our opinion, there is nothing much 
lost in letting the so-called debate go on 
for a while, Certainly the minority is prov- 
ing to the public the emptiness of Its case. 

But what the majority should understand 
is that there must be no resort to compro- 
mise. True enough, Senator RUSSELL denies 
that he has any thought of “wrapping an 
olive branch around a white flag,” but we 
imagine the Georgian would listen to terms. 

This is precisely the danger—that the 
Senators reluctant to shut off debate would 
be agreeable to weak legislation. Thus the 
southerners would in effect gain a victory, 
because when it comes to making the Negro 
vote an actuality there has to be strong 
law. Civil rights diluted would be a tri- 
umph for the filibuster. 

If this thing has to be settled by a test 
of physical endurance, so be it. But let's 
have a law with meaning. 
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The Growing Problem of Footwear 
Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on February 16, 1960, I had the 
pleasure of meeting with officials of the 
United Shoe Workers of America, AFL- 
CIO in Washington, D.C. Present at 
this meeting were Mr. George Fecteau, 
president; Mr. Angelo G. Georgian, gen- 
eral seeretary-treasurer, and many 
others. Due to serious illness, Mr. John 
Jankowski, President of the Independ- 
ent Shoe Workers Union of Brockton, 
was unable to attend. 

This group is greatly concerned about 
the growing problem of imports of foot- 
wear into the United States and I sub- 
mit the following facts to the Members 
of Congress; 


Imports of footwear of all types have in- 
creased from 3,601,000 pairs in 1949 to 80,508,- 
000 pairs in 1959. Practically an of in- 
crease has taken place in the last 5 years— 
since 1954. In 1954, footwear imports of all 
types—leather, rubber, and other materials— 
totaled less than 8 million pairs. In 1959, 
they totaled over 10 times that number. 

Over the same period, our exports of all 
types of footwear have been declining, We 
exported 5,759,000 pairs in 1949, as compared 
with less than 3,750,000 pairs in 1959. 

In other words, in 1949 we exported roughly 
six-tenths of a pair of footwear for each pair 
we exported. In 1959, we imported over 21 
pairs for each pair we exported. 

Dollarwise, imports of all types of foot- 
wear have skyrocketed from about $6 mil- 
lion in 1949 and $1145 million in 1954 to 
nearly $94 million in 1959. On the other side 
of the picture, the value of our exports of 
all types of footwear, which totaled over $19 
million in 1949, had fallen to less than $12 
million in 1959. 

While the greatest increase in imports has 
been in rubber footwear, there has also been 
an alarming growth in imports of other types 
of footwear. Nonrubber footwear imports in 
1959 were over twice as large, in numbers of 
pairs as in 1957, and nearly four times as large 
us in 1954. The number of pairs of men’s, 
youths’ and boys’ leather shoes imported in 
1959 was twice as large as in 1957 and more 
than eight times as large as in 1954, In 
women's. misses, children's, and infants’ 
leather shoes, the increase was even more 
striking. Imports in this classification in 
1959 were abut 2½ times as large as in 1957 
and almost 13 times as large as in 1954. 

Continuation of this trend cannot fall to 
have serious consequences for American shoe 
workers and their employers. Imports of 
nonrubber footwear grew from only about 1 
percent of domestic nonrubber footwear pro- 
duction in 1954 to over 3½ percent in 1959. 
If rubber footwear is included, the Increase 
in relation to domestic production is even 
more striking. Imports of footwear of all 
kinds have grown from about 1 percent of 
domestic production of all kinds of footwear 
in 1954 to over 10 percent of domestic pro- 
duction in 1959. 

While the averoge value per pair of our 
leather footwear exports has been rising since 
1954, the average value per pair imported 
from many foreign sources—Italy, Switzer- 
land, West Germany, France, and Spain— 
has decreased. Large numbers of shoes in 
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the leather classification came in during 1959 
from Japan, Hong Kong, Mexico, and Czecho- 
slovakia at very low average values—as low 
as 57 cents a pair average value for women's 
shoes in the leather classification from Hong 


Kong. 

Friends of the American shoe worker must 
not lightly disregard these alarming trends 
in footwear imports. Unless proper consider- 
ation is given to the protection of the Ameri- 
can shoe worker from competition from 
underpaid foreign labor, he will find his 
employment prospects, his income, and his 
standard of living seriously affected by the 
rising tide of footwear imports. 


Disposal of Surpluses 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I know that many Members 
are following the outstanding series of 
articl@s on India appearing in the Wash- 
ington Post and written by J. R. Wig- 
gins, executive editor of the Washing- 
ton Post. Mr. Wiggins has just returned 
from an extensive tour of that nation. 

The third article in this series, deal- 
ing with disposal of American surpiuses 
in India, was a particularly searching 
examination of tihs troublesome field. 

Mr. Wiggins, who comes from my 
neighboring State of Minnesota, well 
knows and understands the problems 
of American farmers who are being 
hampered by the great production which 
has resulted from their improved tech- 
nology and efficiency, but he also right- 
fully points out that there are many 
weighted considerations which must be 
taken into account when disposing of the 
great American agricultural surplus, 

I commend this article to the atten- 
tion of all who are seriously concerned 
about the surplus problem in this coun- 
try and the hungry problem abroad. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MiuLLIONS HUNGER FOR SURPLUSES OF UNITED 
STATES 
(The executive editor of the Washington Post 
has just returned from an extensive tour 
of India, This is the third of a series of 
stories reporting his findings) 
(By J. R. Wiggins) 

India’s food deficits and America’s sur- 
pluses ought to go together like the “love 
and marriage” and a “horse and carriage” of 
the song hit. 

They are as complementary as the parts 
of a mortise and tenon joint. 

They do go together, to a degree. Under 
Public Law 480, the United States, since 1956, 
has agreed to furnish India surpluses worth 
$959.73 million. These have been paid for 
in counterpart funds, the rupee accounts of 
which are expendable in India and thus do 
not add to India’s foreign exchange problems. 
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They have gone largely to projects under 
India’s 5-year plans. 

These p have included more than 
10 million tons of wheat and 350,000 tons 
of rice. æ 
BILLION A YEAR FOR STORAGE 


They have come out of the bulging ware- 
houses of America's surplus agricultural 
commodities, on which the country is spend- 
ing 81 billion a year for storage (more than 
$1 million a day for wheat alone). 

To a sixth grade student of arithmetic it 
looks as though we could save $1 billion a 
year by giving Indla the whole stock—kit 
and kaboodle. 

Why haven't we? 

One of the reasons for my trip was to 
find out why India didn’t ask for more and 
why we didn't send her more—if not all 
of our surpluses. 

There are encouraging reasons to believe 
the program will be stepped up. Among 
them is the projected visit of S. K. Patil, 
Minister of Food and Agriculture, who is 
bringing to the United States his plan to put 
from 14 million to 5 million tons of wheat 
in reserve storage. Patil began to mull over 
his plan long ago. He got more steamed up 
over it as the result of figures supposed to 
have been given President Eisenhower: 

“Every year the earth produces 1.7 billion 
tons of food. Divided equally among the 
planet’s 2.8 billion people this would furnish 
a diet of 2,350 calories to each one, But the 
United States has surpluses worth $9.2 bil- 
lion—1,4 billion bushels of wheat.” 


STORAGE BINS ABUILDING 


The Indian Government has begun to add 
to storage capacity and to buy land for more 
bins. A dispersed storage is envisioned sọ 
that supplies may be quickly available in 
ease of crop failures. The plan has the 
interested backing of the Prime Minister. 
Patil is thinking of initial storage of 55 
million bushels. 

This is a needed and a useful and prudent 
thing to do in a country with limited storage 
facilities and the menace of local shortages. 
It costs the United States 17 cents a bushel 
to store grain; some Indian experts think 
they can store it for 7 cents. (FAO figures 
do not show this discrepancy.) It would 
meet a greater need at a lesser cost in India. 
It would help to stabilize prices in India too. 

The best place to store grain (and the 
cheapest) is In the bellies of hungry people. 
There is (according to social scientists) no 
large-scale starvation in India; but the odds 
are they are well-fed scientists. There are 
plenty of people who can and should eat 
more. Even 130 million bushels in Patil’s 
outside plan wouldn't notably diminish the 
wheat stocks we are piling up at 400 to 500 
million bushels a year. 

OBSTACLES ARE LISTED 


What holds up a larger movement? What 
are the obstacles in India? 

There is some fcar that accumulations of 
counterpart funds in rupees might have an 
inflationary effect, or at least put Into for- 
eign hands too much control over Indian 
monetary stability. 

Some Indian officials fear Indian farm 
output might slow down if relieved of the 
pressure of stark necessity. 

There is some fear that heavy in-ship- 
ments would unsettle the markets of Indian 
farmers and thus slow up their production. 

There is uncertainty about the ability to 
handle the off-loading and dock storage and 
transport of a greatly accelerated movement. 
Wheat shipments are all off-loaded in bags 
at a rate as slow as only 1,000 tons a day 
compared with 5,000 tons off-loading rate for 
bulk grain at modern terminals. 

Flat storage construction might cost from 
35 to 70 cents a bushel and not all experts 
agree it is as good as upright concrete stor- 
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age which costs from 75 cents to $2 in the 
United States. (This would be another drain 
on foreign exchange.) 

In the Indian Government there is an 
astonishing unanimity of belief that food 
grains should not be brought in under title 
IO in the form of grants for charitable dis- 
tribution except in cases of flood, famine, 
and disaster. I heard warnings about de- 
moralizing the needy with free contribu- 
tions that I hadn't heard since debates on 
the relief bills of the 1930’s in the United 
States. ; 

Worry was expressed that our surpluses 
will not last forever and India might de- 
velop a dangerous dependence and then be 
suddenly left without American grains. 

Many of these objections to larger intake 
of wheat do credit to Indian prudence, pride, 
and independence. They are, in part, how- 
ever, considerations that a short diet for 
Cabinet Ministers probably would remove. 


OBJECTIONS IN UNITED STATES 


In the United States there are also objec- 
tions based on: 

Shipping costs. (Often compounded by 
returning ships empty.) 

Skepticism about the adequacy of storage 
in India (and pest control). 

Fear of offending other grain exporters- 
(The Joint Wheat Utilization Committee, 
representing Canada, Australia, France, 
Argentina, and the United States, may help 
solve this issue.) 

These attitudes, on both sides, are not al- 
together of imaginary origin. Still, there 
are those commercial warehouses bulging 
with 1,028 million bushels of wheat, those 
Commodity Credit bins with another 39 mu- 
lion bushels, those old Liberty ships with 
their 37 million bushels. (Fall of 1959 fig- 
ures.) An there also are those hungry 
people. 

It seems as though most of the legiti- 
mate fears of India could be met by more 
formally tying the food imports and their 
counterpart funds to a program for improv- 
ing Indian agriculture at the same time. 
Some of them have been spent for this un- 
der existing programs. But what if the rupee 
accounts were committed officially to build- 
ing drainage ditches, irrigation canals, 
bunds, terraces, farm-to-market roads, go- 
downs (or storage pits), buying seed, build- 
ing fertilizer plants and educating farmers? 
Then the American surpluses would fill the 
current and impending gap between produc- 
tion and need; and would hasten the day 
when there would be no gap to fill. 

Apart from the mutual economic advan- 
tages of such an accelerated program there 
is that other consideration cited by Eugene 
R. Black, President of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development: 

“s * never before in history was it pos- 
sible to say, as we can say now, that the 
kind of poverty that destroys individual 
dignity and stifies individual creative effort 
is not necessary.” 

Some of the simple agricultural construc- 
tion projects that would increase India’s 
farm output would also attack its problem 
of underemployment and unemployment— 
most of it in rural villages. P. C. Mahalano- 
bis, director of Indian statistics, has used 
figures that show 20 million Indians are em- 
ployed less than an hour a day, 27 million 
less than 2 hours, 45 million less than 4 
hours. He recently said he had heard it 
it stated in another way—that there are 30 
million people who work 5 days a month, 40 
million who work less than 10 days a month. 
53 million who work less than 15 days 3 
month. This, of course, is no fault of the 
thrifty and would-be industrious Indian 
workers, To help diminish this 
economic waste might greatly advance 
India’s progress toward a self-generating 
economic growth. 


1960 
Texas Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, today is 
Independence Day in Texas. 

The glories of my home State's his- 
tory, and the caliber and courage of the 
Men and women who produced that his- 
tory, deserve a good deal better—and 
a considerably longer—commemorative 
Speech than I am prepared to deliver 
here today. I will not even try to do 

em justice. 

But before we continue the business at 
hand today—before we occupy our minds 
and energies with carping criticisms and 

gnant rebuttals about the state of 
the Nation's defenses—continue our 
Worrying over America’s possible weak- 
nesses in relationship to the military 
Might of a potential enemy, I believe 
that it would be of real benefit to all of 
us to just sit and ponder for a mo- 
Ment what must have occupied the minds 
of our forebears on another March 2— 
in 1836. ' 

In much of the country, business was 
going on pretty much as usual. In 
Connecticut, they were getting ready to 
enact the Nation's first incorporation 
law, I am told; and a Mr. McGuffy was 
Working on the final draft of his reader 
to be published later that year. His 
textbook might or might not have been 
hastened had a Federal grant been avail- 
able to help finance its preparation. It 
Might have been improved had the ad- 
Vice and counsel of some office of educa- 
tion been available to Mr. McGuffy. But 
I rather doubt that even the possibility 
of such advantages ever occurred to him 
or to anybody else in that early day. 

Business as usual? Yes; to some ex- 
tent. But a time to try men's souls too. 
In March of 1836, our people had every 
reason to have confidence in themselves 
and in their leadership. Andrew Jack- 
son was President—the same Jackson 
Who had whipped a superior foreign 
force at New Orleans. True, we are not 
aware of what gap might have existed 

our weaponry at the time. I seri- 
Ously doubt that Jackson was. In an- 
Other part of this continent the in- 
trepid missionary, Marcus Whitman, 
had already got his little band of pio- 
neers underway on a trek which would 
take them all the way to the Columbia 
River in Oregon. And there they would 
Stay. What do you suppose the odds 
Against them were? 

And in Texas when a small group of 
determined men gathered at Washing- 
ton on the Brazos and on March 2 
asserted Texas“ independence, the 
desperate battle at the Alamo was al- 
ready underway. This war, for those 
of you who may not recall it, began when 
a detachment of troops sent to seize a 

gle cannon in Gonzales, Tex., were 
Confronted by a group of volunteers who 
had mounted a flag on the cannon bear- 
ing the words, “Come and Take It.” 
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Certainly such was the spirit, too, of 
the men who laid their future on the 
line at Washington on the Brazos. 

As I said at the outset, it’s futile for 
us to try to pay adequate tribute to these 
men or to the defiant confidence and 
courage they demonstrated whenever 
the chips were down. Perhaps it is 
enough that we here today pause a mo- 
ment to remember the cost of the herit- 
age entrusted to us. Enough, if we re- 
solve to deal with today’s problems and 
today’s dangers in a way that would 
make them as proud of us as we are of 
them. 


County Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, as administrators and legis- 
lators face up more and more to the 
problems facing metropolitan areas and 
other regions in the United States today, 
many of the persons most concerned with 
the problem are taking a closer look at 
county government. 3 

Here, they point out, is an existing uni 
of government that has not been used 
to its fullest possible extent. Here is a 
unit of government that, even if it can- 
not cope with all the challenges now fac- 
ing our city-suburban areas, can cer- 
tainly offer many more services. 

As we in the Senate discuss metropoli- 
tan problems and propose new studies to 
help us understand the difficulties we 
face, we should certainly pay close atten- 
tion to the potential part that counties 
could play if streamlined to meet new 
conditions. Though one State has abol- 
ished county government in recent 
months, others may find that counties 
will meet future regional. needs better 
than, or in conjunction with, new re- 
gional governments which may be 
created. 

Mr. President, an article by John W. 
Tramberg, New Jerzey commissioner of 
institutions and agencies, discusses this 
question in the January 1960 issue of New 
Jersey County Government, the publica- 
tion of the New Jersey Association of 
Chosen Freeholders. An editorial by the 
editor in chief, A. Paul King, in the same 
issue also explores the question. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial and article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

DECADE ror DECISION—THE SIXTIES 

The 1960's offer county governments in 
New Jersey their greatest chance for service 
in this century. A rapid turn of our times 
has. made this an exciting decade for deci- 
sion. In it our counties will play a tre- 
mendous role for the common progress—may 
well gain guarantees of home rule and op- 
tional charters, if that is their wish. 

Dramatic changes have increased the 
county's ability to serve more completely a 
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rich, new era of suburban maturity and 
urban renewal, As never before, the tradi- 
tional part played by the counties in order- 
ing progress is being brought to light. Its 
leadership must be bold to seize endless op- 
portunities to serve with courage, forthright- 
ness, and imagination. 

This decade will see the reformation of 
the New Jersey county—shucking off old 
Ways and girding on fresh powers to do the 
jobs demanded of its freeholder boards. 
The quiet ferment of title 40 revision (coun- 
ties and municipalities) is at work in the 
legislature. In this, the county's part is 
bound to be enlarged, because it is the logi- 
cal unit to perform many new regional func- 
tions. 

Also, a devoted cadre of freeholders is 
urging a better balance of responsibilities 
between the State, the counties, and the 
municipalities. It includes such foreseers as 
Lawrence M. Lear (Cape May); Richard J. 
Coffee (Mercer); Karl E. Me (Middle- 
sex); Joseph S. Holland (Mercer); and Frank 
C. Dalrymple (Hunterdon). 

This adds up to a healthy state of affairs 
for New Jersey county government. It will 
serve the sixties as never before in its his- 
tory, gathering strength to refine its func- 
tions. It will widen its ability to serve more 
people with greater improvements. This is 
the beginning of a brilliant and heartening 
decade for decision. A 


THE COUNTY CHALLENGE OF LEADERSHIP 
AND IMAGINATION 
(By Jobn W. Tramberg) 

The challenging question has been raised 
whether New Jersey should not follow Con- 
necticut’s example of abolishing county 
government by legislative action. Because 
I am convinced that county government is 
not only important, but essential, I view 
this question with some concern. I should 
like to help in any way I can to stem the 
rising tide against county government. How 
has a belief in county government been 
weakened? What must be done to sustain 
the county? 

Every county official has to search his 
conscience for the answer. He must ask 
whether he is being responsive to the de- 
mands and needs of his county constituents 
who elected him to office; if the framework 
in which he works can withstand modern 
criticism; if he is giving his best perform- 
ance as a public official. It does little good 
to talk about responsibility if all of us do 
not perform in an equally responsive fash- 
ion to the challenges placed before us. 

There is no assurance that county gov- 
ernment will continue to exist in New Jer- 
sey or elsewhere unless county officials are 
willing to meet the test for survival with 
leadership, imagination and vision. They 
must demonstrate that they are responding 
to the changing world. In this endeavor 
they can count on the support of everyone 
to improve the administration of county 
affairs through county government. 


Politics and the Loyalty Oath 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted by the House I call to the 
attention of my colleagues and the coun- 
try a most informative and persuasive 
editorial on the student loyalty oath of 
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the National Defense Education Act. 
This editorial appeared in the February 
10 issue of the highly respected Cincin- 
nati (Ohio) Enquirer. ` 

Last year an attempt was made to re- 
peal both the loyalty oath and the so- 
called Communist disclaimer affidavit. 
It failed. This year a move to repeal 
only the Communist disclaimer has 
tentative approval, but no other safe- 
guard is offered as yet to replace the dis- 
claimer in the interest of protecting 
against perversion of these funds by 
Communists and their fellow travelers. 

Then too, last year a substitute was 
proposed for the Communist disclaimer 
which would have eliminated the affi- 
davit and simply made it a Federal of- 
fense for anyone to accept such a loan 
while belonging to an organization listed 
by the Attorney General as “totalitarian, 
Fascist, Communist, or subversive.” 
Violation. would have been punishable 
by appropriate penalties. Unfortunate- 
ly, this proposition never came to a vote 
by the Congress. 

Both the loyalty oath and the Com- 
munist disclaimer affidavit were part 
and parcel of the bill as presented origi- 
nally for a vote of the membership of the 
Congress. If a change is now in order, 
it would seem that the logic presented 
in the Enquirer editorial would be a com- 
pelling factor and suggests a solution 
which could not conceivably impinge 
upon academic freedom; which is in no 
sense discriminatory; and which simply 
applies the statutory safeguards appli- 
cable to all Federal employees to those 
students privileged to receive the grants 
and loans made available under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. 

The editorial follows: 

Porrries AND LOYALTY 

There are growing signs In Washington 
that the Democratic Congress will repeal or 
radically amend the loyalty affidavit now 
required of college students under the Fed- 
eral student loan program. Under present 
law the applicant for such a loan is required 
not only to take an oath of allegiance to 
the United States but also to file an affidavit 
that he does not believe in and is not a 
member of any organization that believes 
in overthrow of the Government by force. 

It's not the oath of allegiahce but the 
affidavit of nonbelief that has irked many 
students and even more educators. No such 
requirement is made in the case of business- 
men who receive Federal loans or farmers 
who receive Federal subsidies or veterans 
or their dependents who receive pensions. 
The students argue that they are singled 
out as special objects of suspicion. 

In addition, President A. Whitney Griswold 
of Yale raises the point that the affidavit 
conflicts with the first amendment to the 
Constitution which guarantees freedom of 
belief and conscience. This has stirred up a 
somewhat misty debate. On the other hand, 
it is possible to share President Eisenhower's 
view that the affidavit is justifiably resented. 

What has been ignored is that much con- 
troversy could have been avoided if the Sen- 
ate had accepted the amendment offered by 
S nator KARL E. Munot, Republican, of South 
Dakota, last year, imposing penalties on any- 
one accepting a loan while belonging to an 
organization on the Attorney General's list 
of totalitarian, Fascist, Communist, or sub- 
versive groups. That amendment never 
came to a vote, but the bill of Senator JACOB 
K. Javrrs, Republican, of New York, to repeal 
the affidavit alone did, and was passed 46 
to 45. However, a motion by Democratic 
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Senator Russert B. Loxo, of Louisiana, 
caused it to be sent back to committee, 
where it died. Now Democratic Senator 
Joun F. KENNEDY is bringing up precisely 
the same measure, 

Senator Munot ls expected to offer an 
amendment that would restore some of the 
prohibitions contained in the affidavit, with- 
out raising the dubjous constitutional ques- 
tion of what a.student is or is not permitted 
to believe in. Whether that amendment 
goes through or the Kennedy bill for out- 
right repeal of the affidavit is passed, the 
Senate could have avoided months of con- 
troversy by keeping the question out of 
politics last year. > 


The Rights Issue Stirs Il] Feeling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a column 
written by David Lawrence appearing in 
the Washington Star of March 2, 1960, 
5 “The Rights Issue Stirs III Feel- 

ng.“ 
- There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tue Ricuts Issus Srins ILL Feerainc—Dem- 
ONSTRATORS IN SOUTH ARE REMINDED AC- 
TIONS AID IN SPREAD OF RESENTMENT 


(By David Lawrence) 


Resentment, hypocrisy, deep-seated an- 
tagonisms, political selfishness—all these are 
part of the background of what is being 
called a civil rights debate in the United 
States Senate. 

Little ls apparent of the feeling that 
disputes can better be resolved if a concilia- 
tory spirit prevails. Instead, friction and 
bitterness are being engendered dally—in- 
deed, it is actually promoted as a means 
of getting publicity. 

The “sit down” demonstrations in the 
South, for instance, are regrettable evi- 
dences of the mistaken theory that progress 
in a controversy can be made by stirring up 
more and more hostility between the groups 
involved. 

Even many of those citizens who not so 
long ago were crying out for law and order 
seem strangely silent when Negro and white 
demonstrators enter prive business estab- 
Ushments and refuse to leave seats pre- 
empted by them in the restaurants until 
ousted forcibly. 

Reports from the South are that many 
people who enter the stores and see the 
demonstrators are beginning to send un- 
friendly glances toward all Negroes they see. 
This is the way bad feeling is spread and 
violence provoked. One wonders whether 
the instigators of the sit-down. stunts have 
taken into account the damage to race rela- 
tions which has already been done by the 
demonstrations in the restaurants and lunch 
rooms, 

The debate in the Senate is supposedly 
over voting rights. This is not the basic 
issue. For the South does recognize the 
right of a qualified citizen to vote. The 
controversy is over the method that shall 
be used to determine whether a voter is 
qualified. The theory is advanced by 
Northern proponents of so-called civil rights 
legislation that the Federal Government 
shall police the registration of voters— 
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hitherto predominantly a State function. 
In the North as well as the South, literacy 
tests are required, and in some States prop- 
erty must be owned as a qualification for 
voting. 

The 15th amendment to the Constitution 
says that the right of citizens to vote shall 
not be abridged because of race or color. 
This amendment was declared ratified in 
1870, but the legislatures of States like Call- 
fornia, Delaware, and New Jersey rejected it. 
Even New York State, after first voting to 
ratify, then yoted to rescind its ratification. 

There is a moral question, too, as to 
whether the amendment was really ratified 
by the will of the people's elected represent- 
atives in three-fourths of the State legis- 
latures. For in the South the legislatures 
were dominated by military forces sent there 
by the Federal Government after the war was 
over. Ratification of amendments to the 
Constitution was compelled, in some in- 
stances, at the point of the bayonet. 

The South hasn't forgotten all this. Many 
of the wounds of those days were healed in 
part by the 1896 decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. It approved the 
many State Supreme Court decisions of the 
previous 25 years, including those in New 
York and Ohio, which upheld the principle , 
of "separate but equal“ facilities for educa- 
tion. Now that the 1954 decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has com- 
pletely upset the 1896 ruling, the South feels 
it has been mistreated all along the line, be- 
ginning with the forced acceptance of the 
amendments: to the Constitution by illegal 
legislatures in the years following the War 
Between the States. 

The southern Senators know they are out- 
numbered. But they wouldn't be true to the 
sentiments of their constituents if they 
didn’t use every proper occasion to debate 
the issues. Extremists on both sides are be- 
clouding the issues. The controversy is being 
used to gain votes in the North for so-called 
champions of civil rights, but hypocrisy 15 
evident because protection for the citizen in 
his right to cross a picket line in a labor dis- 
pute is ignored. There apparently will be 
no legislation on that phase of civil rights- 

What's the answer? A significant state- 
ment was recently made in a new book 
written by W. D. Workman, Jr., of Columbia. 
S.C., a veteran of World War II, whose news- 
paper and magazine writings have brought 
him civic, industrial, agricultural and mili- 
tary awards in addition to some in the field 
of journalism. Uis book is entitled “The 
Case for the South,” and he writes: 

“Short of utter amaigamation of the races: 
a thing utterly unacceptable to white 
Southerners, there is no solution to the 
problem of race relations: There can only 
be a continual adjustment and readjustment 
of relationships. The sense of race, no less 
than those of religion or of nationality, is 80 
deeply embedded in man’s nature—both 
conscious and unconscious—that it cannot 
be eradicated in the foreseeable future, 1. 
indeed it should be eradicated. Some per- 
sons, whose impulses can be regulated or 
whose incentives can be manipulated, may 
rise above, or descend below race conscious- 
ness, but the masses are not likely ever 
to shed their recognition of race. 

“Whatever may be the future of race re- 
lations in America, this much seems evident: 
That neither satisfaction nor peace can come 
from any coercive mingling of the white and 
black races against the will of either, aud 
that little hope can be entertained for any 
assimilation of one in the other, There re- 
mains, then, only the prospect of accommo- 
dating their differences in a pattern of peace - 
ful coexistence based upon a friendly 
tolerance and helpful understanding. It 18 
the recognition of racial distinctions, not 
their denial, which will lessen the tensions 
and enhance their adjustment.” 
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Statement by Martin B. McKneally Be- 
fore the House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leaye to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include a 
statement of principles and objectives 
Made before the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs by the national commander of the 
American Legion, Martin B. McKneally. 

This program is certainly of the great- 
est possible interest to all Members of 
Congress. The fine spirit of true patriot- 
ism is here and is heartening and re- 
freshing 


The statement follows: 

Starement sy Marrin B. MCKNEALLY, Na- 

TIONAL COMMANDER, THE AMERICAN LEGION, 

RE THE HOUSE VETERANS’ AFFAIRS COM- 

MITTEE, Tvespay, Marcu 1, 1960 

On behalf of the American Legion I deeply 
appreciate this opportunity to appear before 
Your distinguished committee for the pur- 
Pose of presenting the 1960 program of the 

ican Legion for the rehabilitation and 

economic welfare of veterans and their 

ents. The national commander of 

the American Legion has no assignment of 
Greater importance. 

To share this privilege and responsibility 

I have with me today many members of the 
can Legion and of the American Legion 
Auxiliary. From every State, they are in 
Washington to participate in the 37th An- 
nual National Rehabilitation Conference of 
American Legion. The conference will 
Commence this afternoon and continue 
through Friday, noon, at the Statler-Hilton 
Hotel. 

The purpose of the conference is to pro- 
Vide a forum in which community, State, and 
National representatives of the American 

on, together with the responsible Gov- 
ernment officials, might discuss problems en- 
Countered in the day-to-day administration 
Of veterans’ benefits and services; and, seek 
Solutions acceptable to all concerned. 

e are aware of your busy schedule but we 
Would be greatly honored if any of you could 

time to attend one or more sessions of 

Conference and join with us in our dis- 
cussions, 

Many of those who accompany me this 
Morning are already well known to Members 
Of your committee. Ido wish to introduce to 
You the young man on my left, however. He 
is Robert H. Hazen of Portland, Oreg., chalr- 
Man of our national economic commission. 
Tam sure the gentleman on my right needs 
no special introduction. As chairman of the 

erican Legion National Rehabilitation 
ion, Bob McCurdy of Pasadena, 
Calir., is often referred to as Mr. Rehabili- 
tation.” He has long been a leader in the 
American Legion's fight for the rights of the 
disabled, while continuing to insist upon pro- 
Brams and principles that are fair both to the 
Veterans concerned and to the taxpayers of 
this country. 

The American Legion is fortunate to have 
men of such caliber, ability, and under- 
Standing as Bob McCurdy and Bob Hazen 
devote so much of their personal time and 
efort to the cause of veterans and their 
dependent survivors, 

The American Legion realizes its good for- 
tune in its association, in connection with 
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its responsibilities to the veetrans of three 
wars, with the members of this committee, 
and takes this opportunity to salute the 
members of the committee for their courage, 
wisdom and objectivity. It need not be ob- 
served that in all of your progressive and 
splendid enactments in behalf of the cause 
of veterans the spirit which characterized 
your committee has been one of nonparti- 
sanship. No higher praise can come to such 
& group. 

The American Legion recognizes that the 
able chairman of this committee has worked 
hard to great effect in curing the weaknesses 
and correcting the defects and integrating 
the law with reference to veterans matters. 
The American Legion is deeply grateful to 
him for his interest in the disabled veteran, 
and lauds him as a great contributor to the 
welfare of the veteran, and by that means 
the welfare of our country, 

The American Legion notes with sorrow 
the passing of Congressman Stephen V. Car- 
ter, of Iowa, and wishes the record of this 
meeting to show its regret. Congressman 
Carter, although his membership on this 
committee was for a short period of time 
only, demonstrated a keen interest in the 
needs of veterans. 

For the accomplishment of our legislative 
program on behalf of veterans, we are de- 
pendent upon the members of your commit- 
tee and our other friends in Congress. 
Needless to say, our proposals will only be as 
effective as they are sound. Therefore, just 
as we solicit your help in translating our 
thoughts into law, we invite your counsel 
and advice. 

We want you to feel free to utilize our 
channels of communication and ‘service. 
Every veteran in America is within reach of 
some service officer of the American Legion. 
Our service network forms a very effective 
meduim for both the dissemination and the 
gathering of information. It is a well-sea- 
soned sounding board for the testing of new 
ideas in veterans’ affairs. 

Those with me today are but a portion of 
the thousands of individuals who are in daily 
touch with the Nation’s veterans, largely 
on a volunteer basis, in the name of the 
American Legion. They see and talk with 
the men, women, and children whose lives 
have been vastly improved; whose sufferings 
have been alleviated; and whose talents have 
been utilized for the good of the country, as 
& result of the laws over which your com- 
mittee has primary responsibility. They 
also see cases that need additional help— 
help that can come only in the form of new 
legislation, or revitalized- and liberalized ex- 
isting legislation. 

It is this latter group of cases that gives 
rise to our legislative program. Rellef-seek- 
ing resolutions, adopted in community posts 
of the American Legion, are channeled up- 
ward to department and national conven- 
tions. Only those with merit become a 
part of the p that we bring to your 
committee for consideration. 

The current rehabilitation and economic 
legislative program includes resolutions 
adopted as early as our 1958 national con- 
vention. To save your time, I shall speak 
only to those resolutions that have been 
added to the program since my predecessor, 
Preston B. Moore, of Oklahoma, appeared be- 
fore you 1 year ago. 

A full listing ot all resolutions forming a 
part of our current program is attached to 
my statement. At the appropriate time, 
Mr. Miles D. Kennedy, director of our legis- 
lative division, and other staff officials, will 
be happy to present the views of the Amer- 
ican Legion on specific legislation concern- 
ing these resolutions, 

With your permission, I shall cover what 
I deem to be the more pressing and vital of 
these issues by subject categories, 
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SERVICE-CONNECTED COMPENSATION 


The American Legion believes it is appro- 
priate to grant increases in the rates of dis- 
ability and death compensation. 

The monthly rates of disability compensa- 
tion were last increased effective October 1, 
1957, at which time the amount for total 
disability was raised by slightly more than 
24 percent; whereas, the amounts for ratings 
less than total were ralsed approximately 10 
percent, 

Since 1957, practically all other forms of 
pay and allowances over which Congress has 
control have been increased, including civil 
and military salaries and retirement pay, 
2 retirement, and social security bene - 

ts. 

The rates of death compensation have not 
been increased since 1954. It is true that 
many widows, children, and dependent par- 
ents did receive higher awards beginning 
January 1, 1957, by switching to rates of 
dependency and indemnity compensation 
under the Servicemen's and Veterans’ Sur- 
vivor Benefits Act. But those who were not 
in a position to take advantage of that act 
should hardly be expected to continue in- 
definitely at death compensation rates with- 
out a cost-of-living Increase. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics announced 
only last Thursday that the Consumer Price 
Index for January was 125.4, only two-tenths 
of a point down from its alltime high of 
last November. For those veterans and 
widows who must rely on their VA contpen- 
sation check, this index might more real- 
istically be described as a survival index.“ 

The American Legion also believes it nec- 
essary to reestablish balance in the compen- 
sation program by making the amounts 
payable for the several disability evalua- 
tions accurately reflect the degree of dis- 
ability; and, by providing additional amounts 
for veterans with dependents when rated 
less than 50 percent in degree on the same 
basis as for those rated at 50 percent and 
above. 

The rates of disability compensation were 
first thrown out of balance in 1952 when 
the amounts payable for ratings of 50 per- 
cent and above were increased by 15 per- 
cent; whereas, amounts for ratings below 50 
percent were increased by only 5 percent. 
Subsequent legislation has further distorted 
the relationship between one rating and an- 
other insofar as the respective amounts of 
compensation are concerned. For example, 
the amount of compensation today for a 90 
percent disability rating is not 90 percent 
of the amount payable for total disability; 
rather, it is less than 80 percent of this 
amount. 

Disparity in the amount of compensation 
payable, as compared with the percentage 
evaluation, tends to defeat the principle 
upon which the rating schedule is based. 
The schedular ratings are intended, insofar 
as possible, to reflect the average impairment 
in earning capacity due to the various kinds 
and degrees of disability. The amount of 
compensation payable for a given percentage 
evaluation should bear the same relation to 
total compensation as the percentage bears 
to 100 percent disability, The degree and 
the dollars should coincide. 

It is understood that your committee has 
had the matter of disability ratings and com- 
pensation under study for some time. It 
is hoped that your investigations will cul- 
minate in upward adjustments of compeh- 
sation during this session of Congress. 

We also are aware that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is conducting related studies, 
possibly with a view to making major modifi- 
cations in the rating schedule. It would 
appear that the impetus for such studies 
derives from certain recommendations which 
were contained in the report of the Bradley 
Commission. 

The philosophy underlying these recom- 
mendations is in opposition to that held by 
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the American Legion. In particular, the 
Bradley Commission recommendations rela- 
tive to the VA rating schedule seem to stem 
from considerations of economy rather than 
justice. Such recommendations would elim- 
inate most if not all of the 10 and 20 per- 
cent ratings. They would put in jeopardy 
the average-impairment principle. In addi- 
tion, the time-tested extraschedular statu- 
tory awards would be discarded for new and 
vague norms for disability evaluations. 

We are confident your committee will pro- 
vide opportunity for a full hearing on any 
legislative proposals to modify the VA rating 
schedule. 

VA HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL PROGRAM 


American Legion service officers and field 
representatives continue to report that VA 
hospital managers are experiencing difi- 
culty in operating at maximum capacity un- 
der their inpatient and outpatient fund allo- 
cations. For this reason, we are inclined to 
question the adequacy of the President's 
1961 budget requests in these seneitive areas. 
The amounts are considerably short of what 
are considered necessary by the operating 
services. 

We feel sure that you will do what you 
can to prevent any reductions in the pro- 
posed VA budget on the part of the Congress. 

It is gratifying to see that the budget will 
include funds to commence construction of 
the badly needed replacement hospitals at 
Martinez, Calif., Cleveland, Ohio, and Wash- 
ington, D.C., plus additional amounts to 
launch the 12-year modernization program. 
The American Legion acknowledges with 
deep gratitude the part played by your com- 
mittee in bringing to pass this essential 
effort to prevent further deterioration of the 
hospital facilities. 

I bring to your attention that the VA hos- 
pital system is facing a crisis of another kind, 
and one which will also require your most 
earnest interest. I refer to the rapidly ad- 
vancing number of patients who are chroni- 
cally ill, yet have received maximum hos- 
pital benefits. The VA is experiencing great 
difficulty in placing such individuals in satis- 
factory non-VA institutions. As the veteran 
population grows older this problem will be 

ed greatly. Steps must be taken 
forthwith to arrive at an acceptable solution, 

This matter has deeply concerned the 
American Legion for some time. We have 
concluded that the VA must be provided 
with new authority to cope with the situa- 
tion. In recent hearings before your Sub- 
committee on Hospitals, staff representatives 
of our national rehabilitation commission 
presented a proposal based on a resolution 
adopted last fall by the national executive 
committee of the Legion. 

We ask that the Congress grant the VA 
authority to construct convalescent cottages 
on the grounds of five widely scattered hos- 
pitals in order to conduct a pilot study of 
Ways and means to meet the impending crush 
of cases, It is suggested that selected pa- 
tients be discharged to such cottages for 
appropriate medical supervision and nursing 
care. 

Such a proposal could have many far- 
reaching beneficial effects. It would release 
an otherwise occupied hospital bed for use 
by a veteran requiring active treatment. It 
would lengthen the time for which the 125,- 
000 authorized bed level might adequately 
serve our basic hospital needs, It would 
provide ideal opportunities for research in 
geriatrics without tying up more expensive 
hospital beds. 

More important, however, it could well lead 
to solutions for dealing with the great bulk 
of cases yet to come. In the meantime, the 
VA would be continuing its efforts to re- 
habilitate all patients of this type, with a 
view to restoring their capacity for independ- 
ent living. 
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The addition of convalescent cottages 
should make for a more balanced hospital 
community. Administrative detalls relative 
to the transfer of a patient from a hospital 
bed to a cottage, or back again as required, 
should be held to a minimum. We visualize 
that the buildings should be as homelike as 
possible; that is, they should avoid both the 
appearance and atmosphere of an institu- 
tional setting. 

Regardless of the details, we deem it essen- 
tial that steps be taken soon to meet this 
threatening issue. I respectfully urge your 
serious consideration of our proposal. 


LIFE INSURANCE PROGRAM 


The American Legion believes that the life 
insurance contract rights of otherwise eli- 
gible World War II and Korean conflict vet- 
erans should be reopened for a limited time. 
When the right to apply for amounts or 
additional amounts of national service life 
insurance was removed, many veterans were 
prevented from securing the desired protec- 
tlon because of personal circumstances, 

It would be simple justice to make the 
coverage available to them, if only for a 
short time. We suggest a 1-year period fol- 
lowing date of approval of the enabling legis- 
lation in which the veterans concerned might 
apply. It is agreed that the administrative 
cost on insurance so issued should be borne 
by the policyholders. 

ADMINISTRATION OF BENEFITS 


The American Legion supports the main- 
tenance of not less than one VA regional 
office in each State, and opposes the closing 
of any office that, by reason of its location, 
provides the necessary services with a mini- 
mum of inconvenience to the veterans in the 
affected area. We further oppose any cur- 
tailment of VA services through workload 
consolidations. 

We view with a great deal of concern the 
reported reduction of contact offices. It is 
difficult to understand the rationale which 
says that this will lead to greater efficiency. 
It is my belief that internal efficiency of the 
Veterans’ Administration is not the ulti- 
mate thing to be desired. In all these mat- 
ters the concern is for service to the veteran, 
and that only. Not even the desire for in- 
ternal efficiency must be allowed to inter- 
fere with that. Such a rationale defeats the 
purpose for which the American people de- 
manded that the Veterans’ Administration 
be ordained. 


LOAN GUARANTY PROGRAM 


The American Legion believes that the 
loan guarantee program for World War II 
veterans ehould be extended for 2 additional 
years; and, that the program for both World 
War II and Korean conflict veterans should be 
revitalized by taking steps to insure the 
renewed and continued flow of private in- 
vestment into GI home loans. 

The World War II program is scheduled 
to end this coming July 25. We ask that 
it be continued to July 25, 1962. We further 
ask that the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs be provided with the same authority 
to regulate the interest rate on GI loans 
as the Federal Housing Administration Com- 
missioner now exercises over FHA loans. 


PENSION PROGRAM 


The American Legion has no current reso- 
lution seeking amendment of the new pen- 
sion law. The 1959 national convention went 
on record in support of H.R. 7650, the bill 
introduced by your chairman that became 
Public Law 86-211. 

This action by the convention was based 
upon the same reasons that our organiza- 
tion, under the leadership of the then com- 
mander, had earlier supported your com- 
mittee in the development of the 
legislation. The numbers of needy veterans 
and dependents to be benefited, as esti- 
mated by the Veterans’ Administration, made 
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it imperative that we do so even though we 
had requested rates higher than those con- 
tained in the bill. 

Our national staff and our department 
service officials are carefully scrutinizing the 
interpretations placed on the terms of the 
law by the Veterans’ Administration, with 
particular regard for the more controversial 
features such as the counting of a spouse's 
income and the corpus of estate test. Like- 
wise, we are interested in the procedural 
instructions for implementing the law. 
This will be a major topic of discussion dur- 
ing this week's rehabilitation conference. 

When the law takes effect next July 1. 
we will closely observe its impact on the pen- 
sion program as a whole as well as on in- 
dividual cases. Naturally, we are very cur- 
ious as to whether the VA's predictions as to 
numbers and percentages of cases to be fav- 
orably affected will be borne out in practice, 
since these figures played such a large part 
in our decision to support the legislation. 
It is important to note that the President's 
1961 budget request to service the new law 
is 8225 million; whereas, the first-year cost 
estimate had originally been placed at $308 
million. 

Surely, by the time of our national con- 
vention next October, we should have more 
concrete data both as to the law’s effect and 
its possible defects. 

While this completes my brief résumé of the 
major aspects of the Legion's 1960 legislative 
program for veterans, I should Uke to say 
a few words about some related and equally 
important issues. 

The American Legion is not unmindful of 
the high cost of veterans’ benefits; and, it 
is obvious that many of our current resolu- 
tions would require additional expenditures 
of public funds. We have pointed out 
however, that the cost of veterans’ readjust- 
ment and rehabilitation programs is in real- 
ity a delayed cost of conducting war. We 
have likewise called attention to the fact 
that the annual Federal expenditures for 
veterans’ programs, expressed as a percent- 
age of our yearly gross national product, 
have remained almost constant for close to 
three-quarters of a century even though the 
veteran population has fluctuated widely in 
that time. 

Further, we sincerely believe that so long 
as the principles upon which our veteran 
programs are based remain sound, the cost 
will never be out of keeping with the Na- 
tion's ability to pay. 

Those who, on grounds of false economy: 
seek to destroy veterans’ benefit programs. 
discover upon investigation that the under- 
lying principles are unassailable. Failing to 
find fault with principles, they turn the at- 
tack on the veterans themselves. By this 
strategy, they hope to undermine public 
support of the benefit programs. 

Thus, they spread misconceptions as tO 
the nature and cost of benefit programs; they 
magnify and distort minor issues out of all 
proportion to their statistical and monetary 
importance. They attempt to disparge the 
significance of the sacrifices made by service- 
men in time of war; to discredit the time- 
honored axiom that a special status accrues 
to those citizens who have borne arms in 
time of national peril; and, most wretched 
of all, to cast doubt upon the very patriotism 
of veterans. 

This attack is the more curious inasmuch 
as recognition of the honorable and special 
status of the Nation's veterans is an act 
patriotism in Itself. Obviously, veterans are 
no less patriotic today than when they made 
themselves available for unlimited service in 
time of war. 

We are certain that all members of your 
committee share this view, and that you de- 
plore these unjust attacks upon our veteran 
population as much as does the American 
Legion. 


1960 
Jimmy Driftwood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS- 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
last fall I had the good fortune to visit 
and speak at Mountain View in Stone 
County, Ark. At the meeting I met 
James C. Nearris, better known in 

as Jimmy Driftwood, the 
Creator of the “Battle of New Orleans,” 
One of the most popular songs in recent 


Jimmy Driftwood is a fine man, a 
genuine mountain man, with a natural 
t for folk music. He sang for the 
which I attended and was 

Warmly received. I consider it an honor 
to have such a man among my constit- 


Recently the Arkansas Gazette car- 
a story about Jimmy Driftwood. I 
unanimous consent thet it be printed 

in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

{Prom the Arkansas Gazette, Feb. 21, 1960] 
mum Darrrwoop, Nation’s Favorrre His- 


Tory TEACHER, Makes a SUBJECT LIVE 
THROUCH Sona 
(By Betty Buchanan) 

The name of Jimmie Driftwood is synony- 

Mous with the terms “folk singer“ and 
Com, and his creative talents were 
brought to the Nation's attention last De- 
tember when the Academy of Recording 

and Sciences awarded him a coveted 
“Grammy” for the most popular song of 
the year, “The Battle of New Orleans.” He 

d composed it and he sang it that night 

& television audience of several million 
People, But these are not Jimmy Drift- 
‘8 only abilities. He is also a teacher, 
Unique in his method and sincere in his 
Purpose. 

Peabody College of Nashville gave 
him the honorary degree Doctor of Ameri- 
Can Folklore“ last August, with the remark 
that “there never was a schoolteacher like 

e Driftwood.” 

How right they were. N 
e's unique method of teaching grew 
Out of his desire to stimulate his students’ 
terest in history. In this effort he began 
Singing some of his own compositions to his 
history class at Snowball High School, strum- 
Ming his accompaniment on the guitar made 
by his grandfather 40 years ago from a 
fence rail, an ox yoke, and the headboard 

Of an old bedstead. 

This unusual history lesson, needless to 

Say, made the boys and girls perk up. They 

to show an interest in history they 
had neyer shown before, asking pertinent 
Questions about the various incidents. The 
Next thing Jimmie knew they were suggest- 
ing still other subjects from the textbook 
for him to set to music, 

And so, Jimmie Driftwood composed more 
and more ballads for the purpose of teach- 
ing history, never dreaming he would ever 
Sell one. 

He not only composed but he also collected 
folkeongs from far and near, often travel- 
ing hundreds of miles to track one down. 

en RCA Victor expressed a desire to re- 
12 these early American folksongs, his 
arge collection was immediately brought 
Sut and put into use, Then, when he was 
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asked to record the album called “The 
Wilderness Road,” Jimmie got his students 
to help him select the songs to be recorded. 

“The kids picked songs that went over 
big,” Jimmie disclosed. “You know, kids 
are not diplomatic; they tell you the truth 
about what they like or don't like without 
hedging around. And when it came to se- 
lecting songs for ‘The Wilderness Road’ 
they didn't try to please me; they just se- 
lected. the songs they liked. And because 
they did such a fine job, I have let them 
choose most of the songs to be recorded 
ever since.” 

Driftwood is often awakened in the middle 
of the night by a song crying to be born, 
with the tune and lyrics coming to him 
simultaneously. He immediately gets up, 
takes his guitar to another part of the house 
to avoid disturbing his family, and gets to 
work on the composition. 

“When Im working on a song,” he 
drawled, “time means absolutely nothing to 
me, I invariably get my biggest surprise 
when I look in the mirror after spending 
4 or 5 days on a composition and see what 
a mess I am, with several days’ growth of 
beard. 

“If I am driving the car when the song 
comes—and that's often the case—Cleda, 
my wife, writes down the words as I sing 
them, and when I can stop I jot down the 
notes. Nowadays,” he added, “when I'm 
composing a song, I consider what my stu- 
dents have told me concerning their likes 
and dislikes and write it accordingly, be- 
cause, as you know, it’s the kids who do 
most of the record buying today.” 

Jimmy has been writing songs for a long 


“time, in fact he wrote his first poem when 


he was 8 years old, and began setting them 
to music when he was 12. It all started 
when his third grade teacher asked the 
class to write poems for the next day's as- 
signment. She complimented Jimmy's poem 
so much that for some time afterward she 
was showered daily with poems written by 
that little boy. He used to make up tunes 
to fit the words in old song books he res- 
urrected from the attic, and it wasn't long 
before he was setting his own poems to 
music. 

As for teaching school, he was initiated 
into that profession before he, himself, com- 
pleted high school. As a boy of 16 he rode 
a mule 8 miles both ways to teach an eight- 
grade, one-room school in Stone County. 
And for the next 25 years he not only taught 
but also attended school, graduating from 
Arkansas State Teachers College in Conway. 

Home-loving Jimmy Driftwood refers to 
himself as a “plain man of the hills.” His 
rise to popularity in the folksong field, and 
his sudden wealth (his income reportedly 
jumped from $3,000 a year as a high school 
principal, to $100,000 last year from song 
royalties and guest appearances) have not 
changed him. His Ozark charm and culture 
are genuine, and his sense of values has not 
been altered. He is the same warm and 
friendly man he was 4 years ago before fame 
came his way. 

So far, he has not purchased the poor 
man's dream car, as so many newly rich 
entertainers have done; he still drives his 
old car of 7 or 8 years vintage. Neither he 
nor his wife sport flashy clothes and jewelry; 
they dress conservatively. His stage attire 
consists only of a buckskin jacket decorated 
with beadwork, a bolo tie, and cowboy hat 
work with his usual conservative sport shirt 
and trousers * * and of course, his grand- 
father’s homemade guitar. 

The Morrises (Driftwood’s real name is 
James C. Morris) are using their new wealth 
to send their 19-year-old son, James Frank- 
lin, to Arkansas College at Batesville, about 
75 miles from their home, and to make im- 
provements on the home they built with 
their own hands 5 years ago near Timbo, 
Their 16-year-old son, Alan Nixon, is a soph- 
omore at the Timbo High School. 
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Possibly the most outstanding improve- 
ment they are making in their home is the 
installation of plumbing, a necessity they 
have not had before, A smokehouse, which 
will be a storage place for their own cured 
pork and Cleda’s canned goods, is also being 
constructed, and they are enriching their 
200 acres. of land with Arkansas lime. 

Two years ago Jimmy gave up his school 
at Snowball in order to start touring the 
country singing the ballads from his album, 
“Early American Folksongs.“ And this past 
year Cleda discontinued her teaching so that 
she could accompany her husband on his 
personal-appearance junkets. 

Concert stages, radio, and TV microphones 
never have frightened Jimmie. He is as 
much at home before a large audience as 
he is in the schoolroom. Nevertheless, on 
the Grammy Awards Presentation he believes 
he must have been a little more excited than 
he realized because, as he recalls, “My throat 
felt awfully dry before I went on stage.” 
With all the excitement, however, Jimmy 
says his biggest thrill was, and always is, 
“to know I’m going home.” 

Even though he gave up his school, Jimmie 
has not given up teaching. Today he is 
teaching American history in song. Young 
minds are being stimulated by his catchy 
tunes about our American heritage, a few of 
which are: “Tennessee Stud,” “Soldier’s Joy,” 
“Sailor Man,” and of course The Battle of 
New Orleans.” Three and a half million 
records of these historical ballads have been 
sold throughout the land. Teenagers in 50 
States are writing disc jockeys asking ques- 
tions about American history, and Jimmie is 
credited nationwide by teachers and disc 
jockeys alike with “creating an unusual 
interest In history.“ 

But Jimmy’s teaching does not stop here, 
either. He has made three education films 
in Hollywood, one of which, called “Get 
Along Boys,” concerns the pioneer westward 
movement of the last century. ‘These films, 
using a different approach as far as film 
education is concerned, will be used in 
schools all over the Nation, and that different 
approach is Jimmy’s own unique teaching 
method. He sings his song and then gives 
a brief lecture on that particular incident, 
The Los Angeles School Board members are 
so completely sold on Jimmy's films that 
they are using them throughout their en- 
tire school system. 

Jimmy has written about 1,000 songs in 
his 42 years and has stored most of them 
in a trunk. In fact, “The Battle of New 
Orleans” was resurrected from this storage 
bin. Now when he is asked to make an 
album he goes to his song trunk and pulls 
out a few he thinks will be appropriate, and 
uses these along with several new composi- 
tions to make up the album. 

It is safe to predict that Jimmy will never 
quit writing songs. That would be like ask- 
ing him to stop breathing. The same goes 
for teaching. As long as Jimmy Driftwood 
can write and sing his songs he will continue 
to teach Americans the rich heritage of 
their freedom-loving, democratic Nation. 


The Late Tom Rayburn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. SIKES. Mr, Speaker, may I ex- 
press the deep and earnest regret of the 
Florida delegation over the sad news of 
the death of the Honorable Tom Ray- 
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burn, beloved brother of our distin- 
guished Speaker. We extend our sym- 
pathy to the Speaker and to each mem- 
ber of the family in their bereavement 
and we stand shoulder to shoulder with 
them during this sad and trying period. 


Shameful Summit: The Story of Roose- 
velt at Yalta 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


$ OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
excerpted from a new book entitled 
“Roosevelt's Road to Russia,” written by 
George N. Crocker, in an article entitled 
“Shameful Summit—the Story of 
Roosevelt at Yalta,” which was pub- 
lished in Human Events of January 28, 
1960. I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SHAMEFUL SUMMIT: THE STORY or ROOSEVELT 
AT YALTA 


(Excerpted from a new book “Roosevelt's 
Road to Russia," by George N. Crocker, 
former law school dean) 

Franklin D. Roosevelt's fourth inaugura- 
tion was held on January 20, 1945. Three 
days later, he boarded the crulser Quincy. 
Por several months his fondest dream, next 
to his reelection, had been another love feast 
with “Uncle Joe" Stalin. (“I like this man,” 
he had told Frances Perkins, and I want to 
keep on good terms with him.“) But now 
the Russian dictator had made it-plain that 
if the President of the United States wanted 
to see him, he would have to trek to Russia. 

All of the President's advisers except Har- 
ry Hopkins opposed his going. Cocksure, Ul- 
prepared, and, as at Teheran, with no strat- 
egy beyond his old obsession that the im- 

t thing was for Stalin to “like” him, 
he ignored them and went across the world 
in an ostentatious spectacle of personal van- 
ity and power which was to be his last. The 

Yalta Conference was held in February. On 

April 12, Roosevelt died. 

Just before he left for Yalta, he received 
some momentous news at the White House. 
Secretary of War Stimson and Gen. Leslie R. 
Groves, director of the Manhattan project, 
which was developing the first atomic bomb, 
informed him that the success of the A- 
bomb was “a 99 percent certainty” and that 
it “would probably be ready in August.” 

This could have dissipated any lingering 
doubts that the United States, unaided, and 
without storming the Japanese homeland, 
would be able to blast Japan out of the war. 
But already there were no doubts in the 
minds of those best able to know, and Mr. 
Roosevelt knew this. 

The previous July he had gone to Hono- 
lulu. There, Gen. Douglas MacArthur and 
Adm. Chester W. Nimitz, commander of 
the naval forces in the Pacific, had told him, 
in the presence of Adm. William D. Leahy, 
that “Jepan could be forced to accept our 
terms of surrender by the use of sea ond 
alr power without an invasion of the Jap- 
anese homeland.” Since then, what was left 
of the Japanese fleet had been crushed in 
the battle of the Leyte Gulf in October, the 
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Philippines had been retaken, B-29's were 
bombing Japan from Guam, Tinian, and 
Saipan, and Japanese peace feelers had been 
put out. 

When Roosevelt went to Yalta, he kept 
MacArthur and Nimitz far away. He asked 
them nothing, told them nothing; yet they 
were the two men most qualified to counsel 
him on the Pacific war. The neglect would 
be incomprehensible but for the fact that 
he already knew what their advice would 
be and it was not compatible with his plans. 
At this stage elementary statesmanship, for 
the security of American interests in the Far 
East, required that the Soviet Union be, at 
almost any cost, dissuaded and forestalled 
from entering the war with Japan. Roose- 
velt went to Yalta and secretly did just the 
opposite. 

Woodrow Wilson may have been naive at 
Versailles after World War I, but he was a 
meticulous scholar and was never casual. 
Roosevelt approached Yalta as if he were on 
a vacation, In fact, Harry Hopkins’ notes 
frankly say: “I was sure the President would 
wind up by going to the Crimea, the pri- 

reason being that it was a part of the 
world he had never visited and his adventur- 
ous spirit was forever leading him to go to 
unusual places and, on his part, the election 
being over, he would no longer be disturbed 
about it for political reasons.” 

Roosevelt’s health was obviously deterlo- 
rating. (“His face had a transparency * * * 
and often there was a faraway look in his 
eyes. felt that he had a slender con- 
tact with life,” Churchill writes.) But the 
malodorous decisions finalized at Yalta—for 
slave labor, forcible repatriation of refugees, 
the uprooting of millions of human beings 
in Europe from their homes and lands, the 
breaking of pledges of the right of self- 
determination, and similar brutalities— 
which have made Yalta a symbol of interna- 
tional turpitude cannot be blamed on the 
President's illness. 

The plain fact is that Roosevelt had suc- 
cumbed to Stalin’s wiles back at Teheran in 
December 1943. There the two—often over 
Churchill’s objections—had stacked the deck 
with which the game was played out at 
Yalta, but the deck had been hidden away 
until after the fourth term election of No- 
vember 1944. 

The Quincy took the President to Malta. 
where he joined Churchill, Transport planes 
wafted them and their entourages of some 
700 people across the Aegean and Turkey and 
and the Black Sea to the Crimea. Roosevelt 
flew in his luxurious new four-engine plane, 
the Sacred Cow, which was equipped with 
elevators. r 

This, indeed, was the purple path of ad- 
venture. President Roosevelt and his reti- 
nue were domiciled in Livadia Palace, built 
as the summer home of Nicholas II. The 
British were housed in Vorontsov Villa, 12 
miles away, and the Russians, cleverly, occu- 
pied the Yusupov Palace, midway between. 

The Soviet secret police were everywhere 
and were under the personal command of 
the notorious Commissar L. P. Beria, who 
was destined to be denounced as a monster 
and executed after Stalin's death. Beria's 
duties at Yalta were, no doubt, exacting, but 
not unpleasant. For example, he had the 
opportunity to jolly up with Roosevelt, his 
daughter, Mrs. Anna Boettiger, Secretary of 
State Stettinius, and the others at a dinner 
at the Russian headquarters, which included 
20 courses and 45 tonsts. Also draining vod- 
ka at this wassail were Andrei T. Vishinsky, 
the grisly public prosecutor at the liquida- 
tion purge trials Stalin had staged from 1935 
to 1939, and V. M. Molotoy, who in August 
of 1939 had contrived with Hitler’s Von Rib- 
bentrop the unholy pact which signaled the 
the start of World War II. Such a feeling of 
fraternity welled up in Mr. Roosevelt, in the 
company of Marshal Stalin and Messrs. Beria, 
Vishinski, and Molotov, that he offered a 
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particularly saccharine toast in which he 
observed that the atmosphere at the dinner 
was “that of a family.” 

Alger Hiss was brought to Yalta as an 
expert from the State Department. His in- 
fluence there should not be magnified. 
However, James F. Byrnes saw him fre- 
quently consulted by Mr. Hopkins and Mx. 
Stettinius” in the conference room, and Hiss 
himself later testified before a congressional 
committee that “I helped formulate the 
Yalta agreement to some extent.” Indeed 
he did. Some of his handwritten notes went 
back and forth between President Roosevelt 
and himself. At the plenary sessions, the 
three heads of state and the senior officials 
sat at a great round table. Where was Alger 
Hiss? He sat with Harry Hopkins behind 
the President. 

Yalta was, of course, Stalin’s show. He 
was the star. At the conference table, bé 
was at once the most blunt and the 
subtle. As a host, he overwhelmed his im- 
pressionable guests with lavish care, so that 
Churchill telegraphed home that the Rus- 
sians’ “prodigality exceeds belief,” On one 
occasion somebody said casually that there 
was no lemon peel in the cocktails. The 
next day, a lemon tree, loaded with fruit. 
was in the hall, brought from far away bY 
air. 
Mesmerized from the start, Roosevelt pre- 
sented a spectacle that can only be described 
as pitiful—this fading President, floating 
slowly out of this life, outmatched and out- 
witted at every point, mouthing meaningless 
cliches, and dripping with flummery in the 
presence of the dictator. : 

How did the host of Yalta look in the 
flesh? “He has got an unpleasantly cold. 
crafty, cruel face," wrote Alanbrooke in his 
diary, “and whenever I look at him I can 
imagine his sending off people to their doom 
without turning a hair. On the other hand, 
there is no doubt he has a quick brain. 

Sly and disarming, Stalin was an expert at 
the Communists’ forensic device of giving 
special emphasis to an assertion of which 
the exact opposite was the real truth. “I 
am talking as an old man; that is why Í 
am talking so much.“ he said at a dinner at 
the Yusupov Palace on February 8. But 
I want to drink to our alliance. * * * In 
the history of diplomacy I know of no such 
close alliance, * * * In an alliance the allies 
should not deceive each other. Perhaps this 
is naive? Experienced diplomatists may say. 
"Why should I not deceive my ally?“ But 
I as a naive man think it is best not to 
deceive my ally even if he is a fool.” Yet 
no man at the table could have doubted that 
Stalin would make an alliance with thé 
Devil, or with angels, if it would be to his 
advantage, or break it whenever it suited 
him. 

At the end of the 8-day conference, ® 
public communique and secret agreements 
were signed. Poland was to be dismem- 
bered. Some 11 million people who lived in 
the eastern half of prewar Poland were to 
be surrendered to the Soviet Union without 
any semblance of a plebiscite. Thus, Stalin. 
Roosevelt and Churchill decreed Soviet an- 
nexation of 48 percent of Poland’s territory 
and about one-third of her population, No 
Pole was present. 

The Polish Government-in-exile, under 
which whole regiments of Poles were fight- 
ing valiantly for the Western Powers in Italy 
and on the western front, was now betra 
and the Lublin committee, a group of 
Polish Communists trained for years In 
Moscow in Stalin's tough school, was de- 
scribed in the communique as “the present 
provisional government of Poland.” 
meant the surrender of Poland to commu- 
nism. 

For 4 days Churchill fought against this 
falthlessness, but his American colleague 
would not stand fast with him. Sharp dif- 
ferences between Churchill and Stalin came 
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to the surface the first day this subject was 
discussed. ‘That evening, the President 
Made a fatal move. He compromised his 
Independence by sending a letter to Stalin 
which he announced: “I am determined 
there shall be no breach between ourselves 
and the Soviet Union.“ With that state- 
Ment he admitted that if Stalin made an 
e of Poland, the United States would 
give way. Thus fortified, Stalin tossed the 
Prime Minister and the President only some 
-sounding words to take home, about 
ree elections.” Admiral Leahy quickly 
Tecognized the loosely worded formula as a 
Phony,” and spoke up before it was signed. 
Mr. President,” said Leahy, “this is so 
elastic that the Russians can stretch it all 
the way from Yalta to Washington without 
the breaking it.“ Roosevelt said he knew 
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A huge chunk of Germany was to be torn 
and given to Poland as a sop for the 
Mayhem to be performed on that unhappy 
country; some choice morsels, such as the 
ancient Germanic city of Konigsberg, were 
to be donated to the Soviet Union outright; 
rest of eastern Germany was to be 
pread-eagled for forced communication by 
Russian masters, since occupation by the 
Red army meant nothing less than that; 
and the fate of Berlin was left in a fog. How 
and when this nightmare would ever end 
mn? unpleasant a subject to be faced at 
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Ten million Germans were doomed to be 
out of their homes and set adrift 
the roads to flee westward, for all the 
tories to be detached were ethnically 
an. What followed Yalta was a mass 
*xpulsion which Churchill himself was im- 
Pelled to allude to as “tragedy on a prodig- 
scale.” Actually, never in history, even 
in the worst of pagan times, has there been 
zuch a millionfold uprooting of human be- 
and Churchill admitted in the House 
dt Commons in August of 1945 that it was 
not a good augury for the future of Eu- 
The Atlantic Charter, at the begin- 
g of the war, had pledged against “terri- 
changes that do not accord with the 
expressed wishes of the peoples con- 
cerned,” but at Teheran and Yalta this 
Pledge had been torn to shreds. 
Roosevelt had always taken pains to pose 
a humanitarian, so it is not surprising 
t the agreement for forced human labor 
Was kept out of the public communique and 
t into the secret protocol. 
into barbarism of past ages was hidden even 
James F. Byrnes, a member of the 
can delegation. “Had I known it,” he 
Writes, “I would have urged the President 
Oppose the inclusion in the protocol of 
Shy provision for the use of large groups 
Sf human beings as enforced or slave 
rs.“ 
Another dark moral blot upon the Yalta 
d was the promise to Stalin that the 
Russian nationals rounded up by the Amer- 
I and British in Germany, France, and 
ey would be deported to Russia, by force 
necessary. There were about 2 million of 
these. Some had been captured by the 
Tmans; others had voluntarily fied from 
f unism early in the war. Many were 
dund in German uniforms, but others were 
etrulan escapees who only wanted to find 
om. Most of them begged not to be 
zent back to Russia, knowing their fate 
Would be the firing squad or Siberian slave 
camps, 
The State Department had decided to dis- 
allow forcible repatriation and abide by the 
eva Convention on the treatment of 
mers of wur, but a message was dis- 
Patched to Washington from Yalta over- 
Tuling this decision. As a consequence, 
When the war ended a sickening drama was 
enacted, All the Russians were herded in- 
“iscriminately—screaming, in tears, at bay- 
onet point or dragged bodily—into boxcars 
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and sent to Russia, Not the slightest at- 
tention was paid to the Geneval Convention, 
the doctrine of asylum, or the humane re- 
gard for individual choice which had 
ameliorated man’s cruelty in less barbarous 
years. The gruesome spectacle was singed 
in many memories, but not until 10 years 
later, when the State Department published 
the so-called “Yalta Papers,” was it known 
for sure that this unholy crime against 
humanity had been cannived at Yalta. 

After lunch on the afternoon of February 
8, Stalin and Roosevelt, like two arch con- 
spirators slinking off to hatch the direst plot 
of all, vanished behind the locked doors of 
a room in Livadia Palace, At the President's 
request, Churchill was not there. In this 
room, Stalin was bribed, with Japanese and 
Chinese territory and concessions and vast 
stores of American equipment, to enter the 
war against Japan “2 or 3 months after 
Germany has surrendered.” 

This is one agreement which was never 
broken. The Soviet Union entered the 
Pacific war 6 days before Japan surrendered 
and 2 days after the atomic bomb was 
dropped on Hiroshima. Her contribution to 
Japan's defeat was nil, but she walked off 
with spolls of victory of incalculable value. 
It is this secret deal that General Patrick J. 
Hurley, Roosevelt's Ambassador to China, 
characterized, after he learned of it, as a 
“blueprint for Communist conquest of 
China,” and that William C. Bullitt, who had 
served by appointment of Roosevelt himself 
as Ambassador to Russia and to France, 
called “entirely dishonorable” and poten- 
tially disastrous to the United States.” Bul- 
litt has written: “No more unnecessary, dis- 
graceful and potentially dangerous docu- 
ment has ever been signed by a President of 
the United States.” 

The evidence is overwhelming, from many 
sources. Roosevelt's generosity to Stalin that 
afternoon in Livadia Palace was a willful 
caprice of his own. There was no force 
majeure pressing on him. He faced no Hob- 
son's choice. He should have spurned what 
he was bargaining for even if it had been 
tendered as a gift. The Russophilism which 
possessed his mind at this time blinded him 
to all other considerations. The claim that 
he acted under military advice has always 
been a sham, 

James F. Byrnes was kept in the dark about 
this agreement, too. Roosevelt did not tell 
him about it at Yalta, nor when they were 
back in Washington. “When the President 
returned,” Byrnes attests, “he dfd not men- 
tion it to me and the protocol was kept 
locked in his safe at the White House." It 
was not until some time after Roosevelt's 
death that the safe in the White House 
ylelded the astonishing document, to the 
surprise of the new President. 

Yalta was, of course, more than the un- 
happy culmination of Roosevelt's long series 
of blunders in Weltpolitik. It was a moral 
debacle of unimaginable evii to the world. 
But from a power standpoint alone, it cli- 
maxed the pattern of action which made the 
Soviet Union the dominant power on the 
Eurasian land-mass, a result which, accord- 
ing to documentary evidence, Roosevelt and 
Hopkins had anticipated with equanimity 
at least as far back as the Quebec Conference 
of August 1943, and to which they had given 
persistent support. In these days, Winston 
Churchill, according to his own words, 
moved about “with an aching heart and a 
mind oppressed by forebodings.” When we 
cast the light into the dark recesses of the 
summit conferences of World War II, we find 
that Churchill's strategy for the war and the 
peace was repeatedly thwarted by Franklin 
D. Roosevelt in favor of Stalin's desires. 

What did Roosevelt tell the American peo- 
ple when he came home from Yalta? Ina 
carefully staged performance, he addressed 
a joint session of Congress sitting in a wheel 
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chair. “This conference concerned itself 
only with the European war and the political 
problems of Europe, and not with the Pa- 
cific war,“ he swore. This was, of course, a 
falsehood, for he had in his safe the secret 
agreement signed at Yalta concerning the 
Pacific war. He had, it Is true, promised 
Stalin to keep the secret; but had he also 
promised to perjure himself before the Con- 
gress of the United States? 

Then came the glittering words: “The 
Crimea Conference * * spells and it ought 
to spell—the end of the system of unilateral 
action, exclusive alliances, and spheres of 
influence, and balances of power * * * I am 
sure that—under the agreement reached at 
Yalta—there will be a more stable political 
Europe than ever before.” 

This may well rank as the most blustering, 
the most reckless—and the most wrong— 
prediction ever made within the walls of the 
National Capitol. 

By this time, American public opinion was 
so drugged by wartime propaganda that it 
was possible for the President to make such 
a statement and be believed by millions. 
There were voices of dissent, too, and wide- 
spread uneasiness in the country, but people 
believed because they had made great sacri- 
fices for—they hoped—something, and they 
desperately wanted to believe. Optimism 
had always gushed from the summit confer- 
ences—from the Atlantic Conference, from 
Casablanca, Quebec, Cairo, Tehran, and 
now from Yalta, the end of Roosevelt's road 
to Russia. People had been lavish in their 
hope and trust. But for decades they and 
their children were to pay for the folly. 


Resolution of the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, on this date the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics agreed to a 
resolution expressing sympathy to the 
Speaker of the House, the Honorable 
Sam RAYBURN, upon the passing of his 
brother, Mr. Tom Rayburn. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit the following resolution: 

Resolution extending the sympathies of 
the Committee on Science and Astronautics 
to the Speaker of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Honorable Sam RAYBURN, and 
to his loved ones: ‘ 

Whercas the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives has suffered the loss of his 
brother, Tom Rayburn; and 

Whereas it is recognized that the bond of 
love and respect between the Speaker and 
his brother could not be exceeded; and 

Whereas Mr. Tom“ had served long and 
faithfully as bulwark and anchor of the Ray- 
burn family home in Bonham, Tex.; and 

Whereas by his unstinting devotion to, 
and labor on behalf of, his home, his com- 
munity, his State, and his Nation, Mr. Tom" 
helped ease the great burden which has so 
long rested upon the shoulders of a great 
Speaker: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics of the House of Representa- 
tives hereby expresses its deepest sympathy 
to the Speaker of the House and to his family 
upon the passing of Tom Rayburn in his 
native State, March 1, 1960; and be it 
further 
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Resolved, That the Speaker be notified of 
this resolution by the chairman of the com- 
mittee; that a copy of this resolution be 
made part of the permanent archives of the 
committee, and that this resolution further 
be placed in the Recorp of the Congress of 
the United States. 

OVERTON BROOKS, 
Chairman, 
CHARLES F. DUCANDER, 
Executive Director, 


Controversy in Panama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED. STATES 
Wednesday, March 2,1960 


Mr.SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter writ- 
ten to me by the Panama Canal Society 
of Florida, signed by Macon A. Turner, 
in which they set out their views with re- 
spect to the present controversy going 
oninPanama. Icommend it to the Sen- 
ate for their attention. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue PANAMA CANAL SOCIETY OF FLORIDA, 
St. Petersburg, Fla, January 12, 1960. 

By the terms of a treaty entered into be- 
tween the United States of America and the 
newly created Republic of Panama in 1903 
and ratified by the highest tribunals of these 
nations on February 23, 1904, and Decem- 
ber 2, 1903, respectively, it is stated in article 
II thereof that, The Republic of Panama 
grants to the United States in perpetuity 
the use, occupation, and control” of a de- 
lineated piece of land now known as the 
Canal Zone. There is no uncertainty about 
the choice and use of the word “grant.” It 
was placed there in that best form of a con- 
tract and its use approved by the most bril- 
Mant and keenest legal minds of the Repub- 
lic of Panama. 

The treaty further states: The Republic 
of Phnama grants to the United States all 
rights, power, and authority within the zone 
mentioned in article II * * * which the 
United States would possess and exercise 
if it were sovereign of the territory * * * 
to the entire exclusion of the exercise by 
the Republic of Panama of any such soy- 
ereign rights, power, or authority.” 

Please note in view of the communistic 
inspired n of November 3 and 28, 
1959, we repeat, To the entire exclusion of 
the exercise by the Republic of Panama of 
any such sovereign rights, power, or author- 
ity.” This is the binding, bilateral agree- 
ment never abrogated which misguided agi- 
tators cre now trying to break by coercion 
and force. 

It is common knowledge that there is 
neither a higher nor more binding agree- 
ment between nations that a treaty properly 
negotiated, signed, and ratified. The Hay 
Bunau Varilla Treaty of 1903 to which the 
Republic of Panama and the United States 
of America were signatories was such an 
agreement. 5 

The consideration necessary in all con- 
tracts was considered ample. The United 
States recelyed exclusive jurisdiction to a 
parcel of land and the Republic of Panama 
received $10 million in one lump sum, with 
the United States further promising Panama 
a $250,000 annuity. The United States at 
that time also guarantecd the independence 
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of the Republic of Panama, an independonce 
which wasn't worth the breath of its decla- 
ration without such guarantee. There was 
also a multitude of other obligations which 
the United States was to assume and did so; 
but comb the treaty word for word and one 
will find little if anything which was Pan- 
ama's to give without our sponsorship, eco- 
nomic backing and guarantee of freedom. 
Since the United States sponsored the in- 
dependence of Panama, and we use the word 
“sponsored” advisedly, it has lived up to 
each and every one of its promises. Beyond 
and above its obligations it has been ever 
ready with assistance, whether it was in the 
nature of cash, gifts, loans, medicines, food, 
supplies, teachers, scholarships, agricultural 
machinery, seed, or other aid immeasurable 
in value. In a section of the Hull-Alfaro 
Treaty of 1936-39 the United States in- 
creased the annuity payment from $250,000 
to $430,000. In 1955 the United States in- 
creased the $430,000 annuity to $1,930,000. 
This was incorporated in the Eisenhower- 
Remon Treaty of 1955. We also gave Pan- 
ama about $25 million worth of real estate 


-in the city of Colon and the railroad sta- 


tions, buildings and yards in the cities of 
Colon and Panama, 

We, former employees of the U.S. Govern- 
ment, members of the Panama Canal So- 
cicty of Florida, have spent nearly our en- 
tire lives on the Isthmus of Panama. Some 
of our fathers, we are proud to say, arrived 
with Colonel Gorgas in 1904, braved the 
many lifetaking fevers and other obstacles 
and helped construct one of the great won- 
ders of the modern world, the Panama Canal, 
Some of us have children working for our 
Government on the Canal Zone, Although 
transplanted from many States of our native 
land, in over half a century we acclimated 
ourselves and learned to love the Isthmus— 
for it became our home. We not only found 
many of its people to be excellent neighbors, 
but formed many lasting ties and warm 
friendships. 

November 3 is Panama's day of inde- 
pendence, heretofore happily celebrated by 
the citizens of the United States and thore 
of Panama. However on November 3, 1959 
these memories of international friendship 
were rudely shattered by a small, but violent 
minority of Panamanians refusing to listen 
to reason but instead following the leader- 
ship of Cuban mercenaries, communistic 
travelers in their midst, and radical leftwing 
misguided demagogues of their own, 

Not content with the bloodshed and the 
malicious damage committed on the Canal 
Zone, the crazed anti-American mob pro- 
ceeded to the U.S. Embassy where they dis- 
respectfully hauled down the flag of our 
country and desplcably tore and defiled it. 
Our Embassy officials listened to orders on 
the radio from their headquarters to the 
Panama police or Guardia Nacional telling 
them to stay away from the Embassy. Not 
a policeman showed to quell the riotous 
action. 

To add insurt to injury and further in- 
famy, the Panama radio and press immedi- 
ately after the November 3 demonstration, 
commenced calling for another march upon 
the Canal Zone, abused the good Governor 
of the Canal Zone and insultingly denounced 
the U.S. Government in most vicious and 
scurrilous language. Again the hoodlums 
marched and again U.S. citizens and soldiers 
were injured trying to stop the crazed abusive 
mob from committing further injury and 
damage. 

We, retired employees of the Panama 
Canal, who left so many good friends in 
Panama, cannot comprehend this lamentable 
and pitiable state to which they have per- 
mitted their actions and consciences to de- 
teriorate. 

Just what are the desires of these dis- 
illusioned, ill-advised, misguided “pot-of- 
gold” seekers? 
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They scream, yell, and shout “sovereignty.” 
No less a dignitary than William Ho 
Taft when he was on the Isthmus of Panama 
in 1904, as Secretary of War, declared that 
Panama was titular sovereign of the Cansl 
Zone. He did not enlarge upon the defini- 
tion and meaning of this and never did he 
state that this included jurisdiction over our 
grant. .At best a titular sovereign is bub 
nominal, it is one who is such in name only, 
a sort of honorary designation. The fact 
remains as is so clearly stated in the Treaty 
of 1903, the the Republic of Panama granted 
to the U.S. Government the area now known 
as the Canal Zone in perpetuity as if it were 
sovereign to the entire exclusion of the 
exercise by the Republic of Panama of any 
such sovereign rights, power or authority.” 
That is the irrevocable, indisputable and 
nonabrogated law of the Republic of Pan- 
ama and the United States of America. May 
our President and our Congress with God- 
given strength keep it so. 

Somebody who go his abacus counters 
mixed is yelling for 50 percent of the 
Panama Canal’s gross income, Just how long 
would the goose live which has been laying 
the golden eggs for Panama under such fan- 
fetched ridiculous bookkeeping? Quoting 
from the official Panama Canal Company’s 
Statement of Revenue and Expenses, we find 
that the total revenue for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, was $87,250,871. ‘The 
operating expenses and deductions were 
$83,837,339. This leaves a- net revenue of 
$3,413,532. Our annuity to the Republic 
of Panama for our grant is $1,930,000 or 56 
percent of our net revenue. 

Echoes of “equal pay for equal work“ bold- 
ly resound, Yet the minimum wage on thé 
Canal Zone is $1 per hour and has been 80 
for some time whereas the Panamanian As- 
sembly recently passed a bill establishing 4 
minimum rate of 40 cents an hour in the 
Republic. reer 

For more than 56 years we have given and 
given in to the Republic of Panama. Our 
gifts have been cast upon troubled waters 
and have brought home to us in America 
nothing but disrespect for our flag, our coun- 
try and our citizenry. We should now cer- 
tainly be firm believers in the adage that 
the quickest way to lose a friend is to give 
or loan him money. 

La Hora, La Nación, Critica, La Estrella 
and El Dia, all publications printed in the 
city of Panama, as well as their radio sta- 
tions, blatantly declare that the flying 
the Panamanian flag on the Canal Zone 15 
but the beginning of their demands and they 
will neither terminate nor cease until the 
Panama Canal is theirs. 

Some months ago Gen. Robert E. wood: 
who was Chief Quartermaster of the Panam® 
Canal during its construction days had the 
following to say: Our State Departmen? 
should inform the Panamanian Government 
in no uncertain terms that we have a treaty: 
that we will observe it; and that we shall 
not amend the treaty further. We should 
also request them to clean house of com- 
munistic agitators. * * *” 

As this new year dawns we have continued 
and absolute faith in the dedicated men 
employed by our Government. With thelr 
profound knowledge and ability and our 
country’s great reservoir of clear thinking 
and reasoning, we have no doubt that this 
grave question will be resolved without los- 
of honor to our great Nation or its citizens. 
That our sons and daughters working, travel- 
ing or residing on the Canal Zone may liv? 
their lives unmolested, free from insult 
proud of their great country, their heritag® 
and their citizenship, 

Respectifully, 
Macow A. TURNER, 
President, Panama Canal Society of 
Florida. 
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World Court Is Packed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in an ad- 
dress by me to the House on January 13, 
dealing with the Caribbean situation 
With special reference to the Panama 
one of the key points stressed was 
the danger that a proposed rescission 
of the Connally reservation to the U.N. 
World Court resolution of August 2, 1946, 
Would involve to continued U.S. sover- 
ty over that key waterway. 

Since that address there have been 
humerous published statements and reso- 

tions, including a joint resolution 
Passed by the Commonwealth of Vir- 

in strong opposition to the pro- 
rescission, 

Thus, I read with special interest the 
February 28, 1960, weekly newsletter of 
Thurman Sensing, which I quote with 
the text of the Virginia resolution: 

THE WORLD COURT Is PACKED 
(By Thurman Sensing) 

If the Connally amendment to the World 
sour resolution is repealed, the United 
} tes will be subjected to an international 
Udiciar tyranny. A handful of judges, ap- 

nted by the United Nations—including 
a tralist and Iron Curtain countries, will 

able to rule on U.S, tariff laws, immigra- 
tion laws, economic relations with foreign 
tries, and the American presence in the 

Canal Zone. 

sae story of this amendment goes back to 
ofr. when the then Senator Tom Connally 
lutio, made a six-word addition to 2 reso- 
the n approving American participation in 
th, World Court. The resolution itself said 
© court wouldn't have jurisdiction over 
estic matters. But the original lan- 
Suage ot the resolution left unclear who 


mai decide what is or is not a domestic 
tter. Senator CONNALLY added these 
„as determined by the United States.” 
th Meaning of this amendment is that 
we United States cannot be sued in the 
aie Court without its consent. This is 
Un; same situation that prevalls within the 
K ted States, for the United States cannot 
its Sued in a Federal district court without 
Consent. 
sone nator Houmpnerery, Democrat of Minne- 
Yor and Senator Javits. Republican of New 
Sens two of the most extreme liberals in the 
ate, have banded together to repeal this 
drotection for the United States. 
taxe and apparently the Vice President mis- 
nly lend suppart to the repeal move. 
ne repeal the Connally amendment would 
. om axe repealing the Monroe Doctrine or 
na er great legal documents protecting the 
Vita mal interest. Repeal wil be an in- 
to tion to the enemies of the United States 
try Sage in legal harassment of this coun- 


vnde, rise of the Afro-Asian bloc in the 
State Nations insures that the United 
Very and its free world allies will have a 
of 1 small voice In selecting future judges 

he World Court. In all likelihood, the 
Hurt will be made up of a Russian, a 
cach Oslovakian, a Ghanian, an Indian, a 
ite n, and other judges with little or no de- 
adia treat the United States with fair- 
deal In other words, the advocates of re- 
ing ot the Connally amendment are urg- 

that the sovereignty of the United 


The Presi- ~ 
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States be subjected to men who dislike the 

American way of life. The World Court is 

a stacked court, and one that is even more 

radical and bent on judicial tyranny than 

Earl Warren’s court. 

Repeal would enable the World Court to 
interfere with race relations in the United 
States. It would also enable the Court to 
order U.S. ships and Marines out of Guan- 
tanamo Bay, Cuba, or demand continued 
sugar subsidies. Repeal would open the way 
for Asians to insist that handsome immi- 
gration quotas be opened to members of the 
yellow race. Indeed there is no limit to the 
amount of troublemaking, or to the number 
of invasions of national sovereignty, that the 
World Court would stir up. 

Some of the advocates of repeal are per- 
fectly open in expressing their hopes and 
wishes. Walter Lippmann, syndicated col- 
umnist, said recently that We have an in- 
terest that every property dispute, as with 
Castro today, should be decided by a court, 
and not left to propaganda, coercion, and 
force." And what chance would the United 
States have before a World Court dominated 
by neutralist and Communist nations? 
None at all, of course. No doubt the United 
States would be branded an aggressor in Cuba 
and told to compensate Dictator Castro with 
American assets on the island. 

The serlousness of the threat to American 
sovereignty contained in the repeal proposal 
should be made apparent to all thoughtful 
citizens. Elimination of the Connally 
amendment would be a heavy blow to the 
United States. 

COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, HOUSE JOINT 
RESOLUTION 41,OPPOSING RESCISSION OF THE 
CONNALLY AMENDMENT TO THE Won 
Court RESOLUTION or AUGUST 2, 1946, Or- 
FERED FEBRUARY 5, 1960 
Whereas in 1945 the Senate of the United 

States, without adequate debate, ratified the 

pact known as the Charter of the United 

Nations; and 
Whereas the attendant publicity featured 

two key points in this Charter: (1) to save 

succeeding generations from the scourge of 
war and (2) to deny the right of the United 

Nations to Intervene in matters which are 

essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 

of any state; without which, the Charter 
would not have been accepted by the United 

States; and 
Whereas on August 2, 1946, the Senate of 

the United States ratified the United Nations 
World Court resolution but in, so doing. in 
line with our system of constitutional gov- 
ernment, provided that the United States 
would not accept compulsory jurisdiction of 
the International Court of Justice in matters 
which are essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of the United States as deter- 
mined by the United States, the last six words 
being known as the Connally amendment; 

Whereas since May 1, 1958, there has been 
a subtle campaign by internationalists of 
various types aimed at rescission of the Con- 
nally amendment; 

Whereas the rescission of the Connally 
amendment would expose the United States 
to serious juridical dangers before an inter- 
national court of 15 judges, only 1 of whom 
can be from the United States: 

Whereas Communist nations have judges 
on the Court but do not and will not ac- 
cept its jurisdiction; and 

Whereas the damages inherent in such re- 
scission would expose various U.S. domestic 
issues to judicial interpretation of such in- 
ternational tribunal; and 

Whereas the compulsory jurisdiction of 
such tribunal would endanger not only the 
constitutional powers of Federal agencies as 
delegated in the Constitution of the United 
States but also those powers reserved to the 
States and to the people; and 

Whereas U.S. Senate Resolution 94 would, 
by repealing the Connally amendment, re- 
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move that safeguard against usurpations by 
an. International judicial tribunal: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of delegates, the 
senate concurring, That (1) rescission of the 
Connally amendment would jeopardize the 
Constitution of the United States and impair 
the powers reserved to the States and to the 
people; and (2) copies of this resolution shall 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
the President of the Senate of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, all members of the Virginia dele- 
gation in the Congress, and to the Governors 
and presiding officers of all legislative bodies 
of all the States. 


The Role of Small Businesses in 
America’s Defense Efforts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
should like to call attention this morn- 
ing to an excellent and informative 
article, The Role of Small Business,” 
by Elliot E. Wentworth, vice president of 
the Cincinnati Vulean Co. This article 
is contained in a publication entitled, 
“The General Electric Defense Quar- 
terly,” which includes a number of ex- 
cellent articles on our various defense 
needs and programs, Mr. Wentworth is 
himself an official of a small business 
which has done work for the Govern- 
ment. In a frank and forthright man- 
ner, he discusses the problems involved 
in negotiating and carrying out a Gov- 
ernment defense contract. He refers to 
“mountains of paperwork” and the 
“beastly slow flow” of funds which in 
many instances are characteristic of 
Government contracts and subcontracts. 

Nonetheless, Mr. Wentworth makes it 
very clear that the small businessman 
has a deflite and very important function 
to perform in the organization and con- 
struction of our overall defenses. He 
cites the responsibility of small busi- 
nesses to participate actively in our de- 
fense effort and points out further that 
many large corporations depend very 
heavily upon the valuable assistance pro- 
vided to them by small businesses. 

Mr. President, I know that this excel- 
lent and thoughtful article will be of in- 
terest to countless American small bus- 
nessmen, who have or who in the future 
intend to contract work for the Govern- 
ment. The Federal Small Business Ad- 
ministration provides many valuable and 
important services and often signifi- 
cantly assists these businesses in bidding 
for and financing Government contracts. 
Their efforts combined with construc- 
tive and forward-looking attitudes on the 
part of small businessmen such as Mr. 
Wentworth have contributed greatly to 
our various defense programs. 

Mr. President, I commend Mr. Went- 
worth for his article and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record in order that other 
Small businessmen may have an oppor- 
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tunity to read and study this excellent 
analysis of the role of small businesses 
in Americas defenses, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ROLE OF SMALL BUSINESS 
(By Elliot E. Wentworth) 


There are thousands of small businesses 
throughout the United States having the 
opportunity to participate in the over-all 
concept of an adequate defense system in a 
sound economy. But, do their managements 
always appreciate this opportunity in view 
of the fact that the bulk of all defense con- 
tracts is placed with large, nationally known 
manufacturing and engineering companies? 
Published figures from Washington indicate 
that $90 billion of defense contracts placed 
in a particular period went directly to large 
organizations, and only one-half billion di- 
rectly to small companies. Here is the prob- 
lem, the potential pool, and the great oppor- 
tunity for small business. It is time for 
small business to take a new look at its own 
evaluation of its place in this market. 

MANY OPPORTUNITIES 

Just as these large companies have their 
responsibilities to the Nation, to their imme- 
diate buying public, to their employees, to 
their managements, and to their stockhold- 
ers, so too have smaller companies (those 
employing 500 or less people, according to 
the Small Business Administration stand- 
ards.) An appreciation of the opportunities 
in the defense marketplace by many of us 
in small business who may have products and 
services to sell there will not only improve 
our positions in that sprawling market, but 
even more basically will allow us to con- 
tribute some small part to the growth line 
of the overall national economy. 

Tt is almost trite to remind ourselves that 
the whole economy is no stronger than the 
sum of its parts. Therefore, the great na- 
tional organizations which are furnishing 
services and equipment to the Army, Navy, 
and Air programs properly expect their many 
thousands of small “feeder” or subcontract 
suppliers to be healthy and vigorous in their 
own economic and social identities. This 
very expectation creates immeasurable small 
business opportunities. As a member of a 
smaller company employing approximately 
450 people when operating at peak capacity, 
I find it difficult to agree with those who sug- 
gest that it is extremely difficult and even 
hazardous to bid on and work for prime con- 
tractors tied directly to the defense effort. 


PROBLEMS OF SUBCONTRACTING 


Haven't we often heard managements of 
small companies say that they would much 
prefer to avoid the terrific strains of sub- 
contracting with large organizations doing 
primarily Government defense business? 
Perhaps justification is based partially on 
the following arguments: 

1. The question of quoting on all of a 
project or none. 

2. The ‘beastly slow flow’ of funds from 
the Government agency to the large prime 
ign company to the small subcontrac- 

r. 

3. The serious difficulty in often not being 
able to get adequate working capital to fi- 
nance internally when large amounts of 
company funds are so tied up. 

4. The mountain of nire- copy paperwork 
involved. 

5. The superimposed inspection system re- 
quired. 

6. The sheer pressure of defense expediting, 
being asked for unusual preference over 
peacetime work going through the shops. 

7. The pressure of heavy experimental costa 
without a commensurate coverage in orders. 

These complaints are a few of the many 
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which impel small company managements to 
eventually shy away from facing up to a na- 
tional responsibility and a social opportu- 
nity to participate and grow in a continuing 
guns and butter economy. 

SMALL COMPANIES HAVE A VOICE 


Why shouldn’t representatives of small 
companies feel free to call for a change of 
thinking concerning such problems by larger 
defense contract organizations? Is it a lurk- 
ing fear that whoever they might be—tf they 
are the customers—they cannot be ap- 
proached on legitimate complaints? But, if 
there is an attitude of indifference or com- 
placency toward the whole problem of na- 
tional defense and survival, then each of us 
has his small part in asking himself what 
must be done to change, and change quickly. 

The small company’s strength and growth 
potential lies in the genuine dignity each of 
its members feels in working for that group. 
Since that group's real competition is in its 
own ability to be continually more com- 
petent, if each employee recognizes a high 
purpose in working not only for a wage, but 
for a common company and national cause, 
his enthusiastic attitude will reflect in im- 
proved efficiency for his company. The sum 
of all such improved efficiencies will mean 
a better product at a power price for both 
the guns and the butter markets making up 
such a large portion of the overall American 
economy. This then is true economic ad- 
vancement in the best sense of the world. 

DIVERSIFICATION PAYS OFF 

Our company has some good experience 
in this defense economy. It has included 
engineering and manufacturing contracts for 
diverse type of defense program work, For 
example: (1) Development studies in a semi- 
research area for a large chemical group, (2) 
equipment for an important arsenal on the 
east coast, (3) a series of military engine 
test-stands for a large engine manufacturer, 
and, (4) heavy fractionating tower units for 
an important technical agency of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The technical experience gained in process- 
in such jobs has been helpful in bidding 
projects involved in the peacetime markets 
of the chemical, petrochemical and the 
petroleum industries. 

Obviously, the small company needs added 
volume to cover fixed overhead burdens 
which tend to slowly Increase in an inflation- 
ary interval such as the entire postwar 
period. Thus, any overhead hours recovered 
on a defense subcontract are just as helpful 
as those recovered in work processed on 
those month in and month out projects 
wherein the end products may ultimately be 
used by companies manufacturing synthetic 
industrial alcohols, acids, and other chem- 
icals. 

PEACETIME SERVICES AN ASSET 

Tt is a fact that as the volume of peace- 
time services is enlarged, there ls added op- 
portunity for the smaller company to invite 
research and/or development thinking with 
companies involved in the defense effort. 
And why not, if peacetime services empha- 
size the importance of continuing develop- 
ment studies in order to maintain a strong 
competitive position? 

So it is that development studies are often 
invited by the companies tied directly to de- 
fense. Their sympathetic approach to the 
problems of small companies doing this kind 
of added work is well known. Costs are real- 
istically approached and the responsibility 
for the paying of such costs is often borne 
by the base companies. And this is the way 
it should be, inasmuch as our experience has 
indicated that the nondefense manufac- 
turers expect to have such preliminary costs 
included when contracting on overall jobs. 
In other words, practical experience at least 
Suggests sitting down with the large com- 
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panies and thinking through on the probe 
lems involved before going ahead. 

Thus, the plea is that. managements. of 
both large and small companies ask them- 
selves—wherein can they find a common 
ground of cooperation in serving each other, 
in this good purpose thinking—each really 
needing the other? Not only then are their 
immediate groups benefitted, but their social 
responsibilities to the Nation are carried for- 
ward, and thus a whole people is protected 
and improved simultaneously. 


Clean Elections Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OP MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 a 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxc- 
oRD, I include the following article which 
appeared in the Minneapolis Tribune, 
Minneapolis, Minn., on January 28, 1960: 

CLEAN ELECTIONS BILL 

The first major piece of legislation to 
come before the current session of Con- 
gress, the so-called clean elections bill, has 
passed the Senate. The 50-to-39 vote, how” 
ever, was hardly an impressive victory for 
so important a measure, and it appears the 
bill may not even regch the House floor. 

This is unfortunate, for the bill proposes 
election law reforms that are long overdue: 
In fact, the basic law which the bill pro- 
poses to amend—the corrupt practices act 
was drawn over 35 years ago. 

Campaign spending limits set in 1925 are 
not realistic in 1960. They have not been 
realistic for many years—and the fact 1 
that the spending limits have been hon 
ored more in the breach than in the ob- 
servance. 

An analysis ot 1958 spending on congres- 
sional races by Congressional Quarterly, for 
example, showed that reported totals came 
to only about $5,000 per candidate—hardly 
enough to wage a serious campaign for Fed- 
eral office. No one can learn, under present 
law, how much unreported money goes into 
the campaigns, 

Another loophole is that primary cam- 
paigns involving Federal offices—which aré 
tantamount to election in one-party States— 
are not covered by the reporting require- 
ments. Significantly, some of the heaviest 
opposition to the Senate bill came from 
southern Senators. 

There remains an unresolved area of con- 
troversy concerning the wisdom of supef- 
imposing Federal laws on certain election 
matters now under State regulation, 

But the direction of the Senate bill, we 
feel, ls healthy. Controls are tightened even 
though spending limits are raised (except 
in the case of individual contributors): 
Heavy emphasis is given to fuller disclosure 
of the sources of campaign funds—and this 
is a matter of vital concern to voters. 

If the house takes the easy way out by 
pigeonholing this bill, it will be demon- 
strating a callous disregard for the people’ 
right to know. In effect, failure to bring 
the bill to the floor would be the equivalent 
of condoning flagrant evasions of the present 
law. š W 

The Senate has recognized the problems 
although not all of them—and has offered # 
portion after many previously unsuci 
efforts. Let's not let the matter die there- 
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Red Missiles in Cuba 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr, Speaker, the Presi- 
dent of the United States on February 
24, 1960, during his address to the Bra- 
Congress in Rio de Janeiro, took 
advantage of the opportunity to warn 
e nations of the free world of the 
Mounting dangers of the all-powerful 
State and its “unenlightened system of 
As to the extension of such 
doctrines to the Western Hemisphere he 
declared that “we would consider it in- 
tervention in the internal affairs of an 
erican state if any power, whether by 
invasion, coercion or subversion, suc- 
Ceeded in denying freedom of choice to 
of any of our sister re- 

bublics.“ 


That statement, Mr. Speaker, has been 
heralded over our Nation as a reafirma- 
of the Monroe Doctrine and it has 

so interpreted in other nations. 
it is not sufficient. 
will be seen from a thoughtful news 

in the February 21, 1960, issue of 
and Courier of Charleston, 
thony Harrigan, which I shall 
e Presidential statement to the 

Congress does not go far 
The Congress of the United 
must assert its views in unmis- 
ly clear terms. This I endeavored 
in House Concurrent Resolution 
is still pending. 

The indicated news story and House 
Concurrent Resolution 445 follow: 
Misses IN CuBA Woutp THREATEN 

UNITED STATES 
(By Anthony Harrigan) 

What action will the United States take 
if Fidel Castro asks the Soviet Union to 

lp defend Cuba by installing missile bases 
on Cuban soil? 

There's a question that puts the Cuban 

lem in perspective. For what is a more 
cal follow-up to the Soviet-Cuban trade 
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2 So a very real possibility exists that within 
year Soviet missiles, manned by Red tech- 
Cn ” will be in position on Cuban soil. 
inn Canaveral, U.S. rocket testing facility 
Florida, would be at point blank range. 
H-bomb materials plant here in South 
lina would be well within range of such 
a es, many of the great military and in- 
Ustrial centers of the United States would 
easy targets. 
wo more than a decade, the Soviets have 
Bow saying to the American Government: 
ri would you like to be encircled by mil 
tary bases? They strenuously object to U.S. 
Sound forces in Europe and Japan, and to 
S. airfields and missile base in North 
Hartes. Saudi Arabia, Turkey, and other 
8 nds along the perimeter of the Communist 
™pire, 
The American people never imagined that 


à similar situation could confront this Na- 
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tion. No one dreamed that the Soviets 
would be able to set up rocket bases in this 
hemisphere. Now such an action is not a 
remote possibility, but a probability—unless 
the United States takes firm and prompt 
action. 

Will the United States act to prevent es- 
tablishment of Soviet missile bases 100 miles 
south of Miami? It would seem inconceiv- 
able that any administration could ask the 
American people to send military forces to 
Formosa and, at the same time, ignore the 
threat in Cuba. 

For generations, wide seas and the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, which bars foreign involve- 
ment in this hemisphere, have protected the 
American people from threats on this side 
of the Atlantic. Suddenly, this Nation is 
faced with a new challenge—an active com- 
munist conspiracy at work in a Latin revolu- 
tion. If any question existed as to the for- 
eign character of the Castro revolution, it 
was dispelled when the revolutionary gov- 
Sepia ent of Cuba formally accepted Soviet 

Unless free Cubans who are refugees from 
Castro’s tyranny receive help from Uncle 
Sam, the cause of freedom in Cuba will ex- 
pire, The United States should invoke the 
Monroe Doctrine, declaring to the world that 
Castro’s Cuba is falling under the influence 
of a European power and poses a threat to 
peace and freedom in this hemisphere. 

Many observers of Cuban affairs realize 
that a necessary step in the removal of Dic- 
tator Castro is withdrawal of U.S. Tecogni- 
tion of his regime on the grounds it is not 
representative of the Cuban people but dom- 
inated by foreign influences. 

This action might mean confiscation of 
US. properties in Cuba not yet touched by 
Castro's regime. But it is only a matter of 
time, anyway, before those properties are 
selzed by the revolutionary government. 

With recognition denied Castro, permis- 

sion should be granted free Cubans to estab- 
lish a government in exile in the United 
States. As things now stand, patriofic anti- 
Communist Cubans are refused the right to 
form a government opposed to the dictator- 
ship. 
Once free Cuban leadership were estab- 
lished in the United States, moderate ele- 
ments in Cuba would have a symbol of hope 
and a rallying point. The financing for a 
free Cuba movement should not be hard to 
find in the United States. No doubt many 
private citizens would be happy to contrib- 
ute to such a movement. If the U.S. Gov- 
ernment can contribute billions to a free 
China movement on Formosa, why couldn't 
it help freedom-loving Cubans? When Cas- 
tro was conducting his revolution, the State 
Department managed to overlook shipments 
of arms to his units in the Sierra Madre 
Mountains. 

The State Department is still managing to 
overlook the political activity of Castro 
agents in New York and Miami. 

To cut off the flow of Soviet arms to Castro 
is a necessity if Cubans are to regain their 
freedom. The way to do it is to halt ships 
bringing arms to Cuba, regardless of nation- 
ality. The United States threatened to do 
this when arms from Iron Curtain countries 
were sent to Guatemala in 1954. 

No question exists as to the ability of the 
US. Navy, operating out of Guantanamo 
Bay and Roosevelt Roads, Puerto Rico, to 
halt Soviet arms shipments, All that’s 
needed is determination on the part of the 
United States to protect itself against ag- 
gression in this hemisphere, 

If the 7th Fleet will t to 
China's warships from ane 8 
and Free China's ships, the U.S. Government 
should be able to use the Atlantic Fleet to 
bar arms shipments to Cuba. 

Unless bold measures are employed, Cuba 
will become a Communist police state and 
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Soviet missiles will be emplaced on Cuban 
soil. 


HoUsE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 445 


Whereas the subversive forces known as 
international communism, operating secretly 
and openly, directly and indirectly, threaten 
the sovereignty and political independence 
of all the Western Hemisphere nations; and 

Whereas the American continents, by the 
free and independent position which they 
have assumed and maintained, are not sub- 
ject to colonization or domination by any 
power; and 

Whereas the intervention of international 
communism, directly or indirectly, or how- 
ever disguised, in any American state, con- 
flicts with the established policy of the 
American Republics for the protection of the 
sovereignty of the peoples of such states and 
the political independence of their govern- 
ments; and 

Whereas such a situation extended to any 
portions of the Western Hemisphere is dan- 
gerous to the peace and safety of the whole 
of it, including the United States: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), (1) That any such 
subversive domination or threat of it violates 
the principles of the Monroe Doctrine, and 
of collective security as set forth in the acts 
and resolutions heretofore adopted by the 
American Republics; and 

(2) That in any such situation any one or 
more of the high contracting parties to the 
Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assist- 
ance may, in the exercise of individual or 
collective self-defense, and in accordance 
with the declarations and principles above 
stated, take steps to forestall or combat in- 
tervention, domination, control, and coloni- 
zation in whatever form, by the subversive 
forces know as international communism 
and its agencies in the Western Hemisphere. 


Incremental Price Supports for Wheat 
and Small Grain Crops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when the rest of our national economy 
is in a state of unprecedented prosperity, 
the agricultural segment obviously is 
“out of step.” Inflation and other ef- 
fects which have accompanied the 
steady increase in standard of living and 
income in our nonfarm population have 
increased substantially the costs of oper- 
ation to the farmer, while at the same 
time, the prices he has received for the 
fruits of this production have been 
steadily going down. This just does not 
make sense to anyone who stops to think 
about it. It certainly, in firsthand 
terms, does not make sense to the farm- 
er. 

Obviously, this situation has been 
caused, to a large degree, by the inability 
of our present farm laws to cope with 
the problem at hand. That these laws 
are not solving the problem goes without 
saying and would not be disputed by 
anyone. 

But getting agreement on a new set of 
laws to supplant these old, ineffective 
ones is another matter. 
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I would venture to say, however, that 
a plan which would give to the farmer 
the opportunity to voluntarily deal with 
his problem, which would assure to him 
an increased gross and net income, which 
would assure reduction in the large agri- 
cultural surpluses presently costing our 
taxpayers so much and depressing the 
markets for these crops, and which would 
offer the definite possibility of eventually 
adjusting supply to the market while 
still providing a floor during transition 
periods, will meet the needs and desires 
of all interested parties and overcome 
their objections. 

The bill which I have proposed today 
with regard to wheat and other small 
grain crops I believe fits this description. 
It offers and provides for the following 10 
goals: 

First. It offers opportunity for the 
farmer to achieve full parity prices and 
his rightful share of our gross national 
income. 

Second. It offers less Government con- 
trol to the farmer and provides him with 
the opportunity of voluntarily curtailing 
production to meet demands. 

Third. It offers sufficient incentive to 
the farmer which will encourage a very 
high percentage of compliance. Experi- 
ence has surely proven that no program 
will be effective to any greater degree 
than the extent to which we can expect 
to get compliance. 

Fourth. It presents no problem of ad- 
ministration. All of the provisions of 
the bill can be successfully and effec- 
tively administered through the town- 
ship, country, and State committees and 
the regulations which govern our pres- 
ent program. 

Fifth. It permits the law of supply and 
demand to function within the provi- 
sions of the legislation so that acreage 
shifts from one crop to the other will 
be governed by prices as determined by 
supply and demand. 

Sixth. It deals with the entire na- 
tional productive unit of wheat and 
small grain feed crops and reductions 
are required from actual planted acres, 
giving assurance that compliance will 
produce a reduced total production. 

Seventh. It offers a reduced price sup- 
port on wheat to those who make no con- 
tribution to a reduced production and 
eliminates the present loophole permit- 
ting anyone to seed 15 acres by permit- 
ting him to collect a payment in kind if 
he elects to keep these acres out of pro- 
duction entirely. 

Eighth. It does not permit the acres 
taken out of production to be used in 
producing other crops that can further 
enhance the surplus situation. 

Ninth. Compliance with this program 
will be less costly to the Government in 
that it will reduce surplus costs and so 
be beneficial to consumers and taxpayers 
as well as to farmers. 

Tenth. It will permit the law of supply 
and demand to again function as soon 
as present surplus stocks have been dim- 
inished to a point of having only ade- 
quate supplies in cases of emergency. 

That this program can achieve these 
desired objectives. I think is emphasized 
by statistical research compiled by our 
office which indicates that if our total 
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production of all the crops covered by 
this legislation had been reduced by an 
average of less than 8 percent during the 
past 10 years we would have had no 
growth in our total surplus stocks. Con- 
sequently, provisions for reduced acre- 
ages by 20 percent, as included in this 
legislation, provide sufficient reduction 
to allow for the disappearance of sur- 
pluses on hand today. 

Some of you, in the light of these 10 
objectives, may say they sound like an 
impossible have our cake and eat it, 
too” set of goals. Before I am charged 
with this, however, I urge you to fam- 
iliarize yourself with the mechanics of 
the proposal. 

The bill is based on a system of incre- 
mental price supports and is a combina- 
tion of the two bills which I proposed last 
year, one dealing with wheat and one 
with the remaining small grain crops. 
It has been substantially revised so as 
to incorporate provisions dealing with 
@ payment-in-kind, cross-compliance, 
the 15-acre exemption, and the importa- 
tion of foreign agricultural commodities. 

Under this proposal, a small grain 
farmer could voluntarily achieve a high- 
er price support in proportion to his ef- 
forts in helping to reduce the surpluses 
in these crops, as exemplified by the fol- 
lowing table: 


Corn, barley, oats, rye, 
Roy flax, gruin 
sorgh 


Wheat 


production 
ts not less 
than— 


Farmers choosing not to participate in 
this incremental program would receive 
60 percent of the parity price for their 
grain crops. 

The acreage-average referred to in the 
above table with regard to grains other 
than wheat is the average annual acreage 
which a farmer has devoted to the pro- 
duction of any combination of these 
crops during the past 3 years. The acre- 
age allotment referred to in the section 
of the table pertaining to wheat is the 
wheat allotment established for each 
farm by law and directive. A reduction 
in such acreage will be treated as though 
it had been planted to wheat for purposes 
of maintaining wheat history. 

To qualify for incremental price sup- 
ports under this bill, a farmer must re- 
duce his acreage by at least 5 percent in 
both wheat and other small grain crops. 
This ‘‘cross-compliance” is necessary to 
effectuate the purposes of the bill, which 
is a real reduction in production, and not 
just the retirement of the least produc- 
tive acres on each farm. 

To help provide for the expenses in- 
volved in taking this land out of produc- 
tion, a farmer will receive a per-acre pay- 
ment not in excess of $10 per acre for 
land of the highest assessed valuation, 
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and scaled down proportionately from 
this figure. This payment can, in eff 

be in either cash or grains, and the 
payment-in-kind provision of this part 
of the bill is such that it should encour- 
age this further means of reducing our 
surpluses. 

The land which is taken out of produe- 
tion is not to be planted to any other 
crop or to be used for grazing, so as 
to aggravate any other surplus problem. 

The steps outlined above, will, in mY 
estimation, go a long way toward pro- 
viding the farmer with a more fair and 
just share of the national income, while 
at the same time reducing the costly, 
market-depressing surpluses presen 
on hand. But two other provisions are 
necessary to really make them effective. 

The first is a provision that 
the 15-acre exemption presently in effect 
It has been shown that 15-acre produc 
ers are contributing a substantial amount 
to our surpluses, and until we deal with 
this exemption, it is my opinion that no 
proposal will be truly effective. 

My bill provides that a farmer wh? 
does not plant a crop to, or graze, wheat 
acreage previously under the 15-acre pro- 
vision will receive a payment-in-kind: 
equal to two-thirds of the product of th? 
normal yield for the farm and the num- 
ber of acres withdrawn from production. 
He will thus be receiving aid in 
this land out of production, and at the 
same time we will have taken a f 
step toward reducing our wheat surplus 

I have on previous occasions during this 
Congress called to the attention of this 
body the effect which importation of 
foreign agricultural commodities is hav- 
ing on our farm surpluses and total farm 
program. I will not reiterate these ob- 
servations here, except to say once again. 
by way of example, that American farm, 
ers have not produced enough barley and 
oats during the past 10 years to provide 
for our own domestic Bosc eee and 
exports, and yet prices of these two crops 
as well as many others, have been con“ 
stantly decreasing to almost the dis 
aster point, while surpluses have been 
increasing due to imports. 

The legislation which I proposed toda 
provides that the President shall insti- 
tute an investigation whenever it would 
appear that agricultural commodities 
are being imported in such amounts a3 
to interfere with the laws and price“ 
support programs for those crops 
This should serve as one more ste? 
toward reducing our surpluses and effec: 
tively administering our agricultural! 
laws for the good of the entire Nation. 

This then is the bill. It does, I be- 
lieve, offer a solution to the two most 
pressing agricultural problems today— 
lowered farm income and mounting 
Government surpluses. By dealing wi 
the first of these problems it offers to 
the farmer the opportunity to achieve 
an increased gross and net income, 
therefore assures his part in the con“ 
tinued development of our small tow 
and their churches, schools, and busiz 
nesses. It gives him the opportunity o 
voluntarily achieving full return for 
value received—something that is Jeck- 
ing today. 
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And by dealing with the second prob- 
lem, it will cut down the large surpluses 
in storage, and thereby, the large tax 
burden which is required to buy and 
Store these commodities. It looks for- 
Ward to the day when the surpluses will 
be completely eliminated, and the pro- 
Bram will be needed only as a backdrop 
to insure against the building up again 
of as large a surplus as we today have 
to deal with. 

This is a political year. It seems that 
every journalist from here to Los 
Angeles predicted, even before this ses- 
Sion had gotten underway, that no new 
farm bill would be forthcoming. But 
Might I submit for your consideration 
My opinion that our appeal to farm peo- 
Dle or to any other segment of our popu- 
lation, as parties or as candidates, will 
Never be any better or stronger than the 
extent to which we can prove to them 
that we are capable of dealing with 
their problems in a manner that will 
Serve to strengthen their individual op- 
Dortunity in their respective fields, in 
Compliance with the principles of a na- 
which offers a freedom of oppor- 
ty. > : 

And, even more important than this, 
We must deal with this situation if we 
are to entertain the hope that our Na- 
tion will continue to offer agricultural 
Stability and maintain its position as the 

t fed nation in the world. It would 

Well for us to remember that periods 
of prosperity have always been gained 
by tackling the most difficult problem 
and with persistence, accomplishing 
What seemed like almost impossible 
Solution. 

It is in this spirit, that I offer this bill 
for your consideration. 


Associated Gencral Contractors’ Executive 
Injects Race Issue in Fight Against 
Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. Speaker, during 
the public hearings on H.R. 9070—situs 
Pieketing— Rr. Robert Patten, executive 
vice president of Carolinas branch, As- 
S0ciated General Contractors of America, 
appeared and made some very damaging 
Statements regarding the labor unions 
ol North and South Carolina. 

For 14 years, Mr. Patten as a hireling 
Of the Associated General Contractors of 

erica has carried on an antilabor 
8 against unions and union member- 


Gi am asking unanimous consent to ex- 
aa my remarks and include a letter 
cnn by a fepresentative of a union, 
naibore S. Woods, secretary-treasurer, 
porh Carolina State Conference, 

P. I. J. of A., and a column appearing 
N the Durham Labor Journal, Durham, 
N. C., refuting his remarks, 
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I might add that the per capita in- 
come for North Carolina is $1,384 per 
year, while the per capita income for 
South Carolina is $1,218. 

The letter and article follow: 

Dunnam, N. C., February 25, 1960. 

Hon. E. J. HOLLAND, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: I was attracted by a newspaper 
report that appeared in the Durham, N.C., 
daily papers on February 24, 1960. Of all 
the gross misstatements I have ever read, 
the report made before a congressional com- 
mittee by Robert Pattern, executive vice 
president of the Carolinas Branch, Associ- 
ated General Contractors, is the most ex- 

ated. 

According to the paper, Mr. Patten re- 

that the workmen in the Carolinas 
do not desire to be unionized. The truth of 
the matter is that the people that Mr. Patten 
serves have so intimidated their employees 
thht In a great many cases the people fear 
for their job to the extent that they are 
reluctant to affiliate with an organization to 
represent them. Mr. Patten should have 
advised that the union that he represents 
is doing everything in its power to prevent 
its employees from becoming unionized, 
even to the extent of firing known members. 

Mr. Patten should have told the com- 
mittee of the understanding that is in ex- 
istence In the Carolinas among members 
of his union, that they will not employ 
organized workmen when it can be avoided. 
He should have told of the near starvation 
wages that exist here and that he, as a 
highly paid individual and servant and of- 
ficer of the general contractors union, is 
largely responsible for the condition. 

Mr. Patten was a deliberate and purpose- 
ful perjurer when he testified that virtually 
all construction locals are entirely segre- 
gated and should the industry become union- 
ized, many Negroes would lose work. It eo 
happens that I am in a position to dispute 
Mr. Patten's allegations and I also know 
that Mr. Patten is aware that he misin- 
formed the committee. 

Of the 40 local unions in the two Carolinas 
encompassing trowel trade members, in- 
cluding bricklayers, plasterers, stonemasons, 
tilelayers, etc., there is only one case of a 
segregated local and this is m a large city 
where three locals exist. Of the three locals 
the colored local has the greatest member- 
ship. Practically all of the 40 locals plus the 

tate organizations are headed by a group 

of mixed officers and in many cases alliof a 

local's executives are of the Negro race. 

Mr. Patten is fully aware of the harmonious 
relations that exist here among the build- 
ing tradesmen and his only interest in any 
of the Carolinas’ building ‘tradesmen is to 
keep them down to where the general con- 
tractors can work them for far below their 
worth, y 

I sincerely trust that the committee will 
overlook Mr. Patten’s statements and realize 
that he is a paid opponent to decent wages 
and that the committee will act in favor of 
the low-wage earner. 

Very truly yours, 

CLAIBORNE S. Woops, 
Secretary-Treasurer, North Carolina 
State Conference, B.M.PI.U. of A, 
From the Durham Labor Journal, Feb, 26, 
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ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS EXECUTIVE 
InJects RACs Issve IN FIGHT AGAINST 
UnTons 
Robert Patten, of Charlotte, who is execu- 

tive vice president of the Carolinas branch 

of the Associated General Contractors of 

America, in Washington to fight unionization 

of workers in the two Carolinas, has expressed 

his alarm that “many thousands of deserving 
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colored persons would be thrown out of work 
* * * tf construction in the area became 
completely unionized,” 

Patten states that “virtually all construc- 
tion locals in our area are entirely segre- 
gated.” Further along he said, “Nonunion 
contractors prefer to employ colored men on 
such jobs as laborers, bricklayers, and 
plasterers.” 

Patten knows that local laborers’ unions in 
the two Carolinas are integrated, and their 
membership, for the most part, is composed 
of Negro men. Indeed, in his hometown of 
Charlotte the laborers’ local union is officered 
by Negroes. 

Patten also knows that unions of brick- 
layers, plasterers, cement finishers, and other 
trowel trades in North Carolina has inte- 
grated conditions, Bricklayers Local 10 in 
Durham has about 50 percent Negro member- 
ship. Local 731 of the Plasterers in Durham 
is officered by Negroes. 

Patten, whose organization, the Carolinas 
branch of the Associated General Contractors 
has no Negro membership, is blatantly draw- 
ing a red herring across the path of those 
who should see that his real objective is to 
obstruct the organization of construction 
workers, both white and colored, in order to 
perpetuate the miserably low wages in the 
construction industry of the Carolinas. 

North Carolina is among the lowest of the 
States in per capita income, and Mr. Patten 
has done his part in keeping it that way. 
This paid minion of the General Contractors 
has been able to keep construction wages in 
this State far below the average of other 
States where union contractors make fair 
profits and pay falr wages. 

The subcommittee of Congress before 
which Mr. Patten cried out for the poor col- 
ored man has only to look at wage compari- 
sons in the construction industry in the 
United States to satisfy itself whether this 
hireling of an all-white association is really 
worried about the poor workingman, hat- 
ever his race, in the two Carolinas, 


Hawaii's Role in World Brotherhood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


or HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, the Vice 
President of India, Dr, S. Radhakri- 
shnan, in summing up his impressions of 
his 9 days’ visit to the United States, re- 
marked that the racial harmony and so- 
cial equality among the 600,000 people of 
Hawaii, where he spent 4 days, were 
most impressive. He noted that the peo- 
ple of the varied ethnic groups in Ha- 
wali were “getting on very well.“ 

p ao Indian philosopher-statesman ad- 
ed: - 

If that (racial harmony and social equal- 
ity) could be extended on a wider range, if 
we can implement ideals granting political 
equality to underdeveloped people and use 
technological devices to redeem them from 
drudgery, from cramping toll, we may go 
a fair way toward the establishment of a 
world commonwealth. But what prevails in 
Ha wall does not prevali in many other parts 
of the world. That is our difficulty. 


Mr, Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include a 
copy of an editorial appearing in the 
February 25, 1980 issue of the Honolulu 
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Star Bulletin This editorial entitled 
“Hawaii's Role in World Brotherhood” 
describes the role of the world brother- 
hood movement in Hawaii to foster ra- 
cial harmony and social equality: 
Hawan's ROLE IN WORLD BROTHERHOOD 


Statehood has given Hawaii a new role 
in the world brotherhood movement. 

It has become the focal. point of efforts 
to build East-West understanding and 
friendship—ofiicially as well as through vol- 
unteer groups which have labored for years 
to broaden the influence of Hawall's aloha 
spirit, 

Ha walls election to Congress of two men 
who are of Asian ancestry—Senator HIRAM 
L. Foo and Congressman Dante. K. 
Inovyre—has proved a conspicuous and pow- 
erful example of exactly the sort of harmoni- 
ous mingling which World Brotherhood 
advocates and promotes. 

The week February 21-28 is observed as 
World Brotherhood Week. A busy schedule 
has been arranged by Dr. and Mrs. William 
Z. Shimer, Honolulu leaders of the move- 
ment, and an eager and energetic corps of 
volunteer leaders. 

Music, arts, the theater, sports, fashions— 
emphasizing the international flavor—are 
being recruited to assist in getting the mes- 
sage across that in the differences of cultural 

. expression there are untold riches waiting 
to be discovered and appreciated. 

World brotherhood exists to help people 
meet, understand and appreciate those who 
spring from different cultural backgrounds 
in the hope that mutual understanding and 
respect will pave the way for world peace 
with freedom. 

The task is long, the way is hard. But 
some progress can be measured. Statehood 
for Hawaii was one of the longest forward 
steps of the past year. 


Religion in American Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Harry 
Golden, editor of the Carolina Israel- 
ite and author of many books, including 
the masterpiece “Only in America,” has 
been commended by America’s No. 1 
newspaperman, James Scotty“ Reston 
of the New York Times. Mr. Reston de- 
livered a speech before the Inland Press 
Association in which he said: 


Harry Golden of Charlotte, N.C., is writing 
some of the best editorials in America today. 


I thoroughly agree with Mr. Reston 
and I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues the following editorial by Har- 
ry Golden which appeared in the Caro- 
lina Israelite, January-February 1960 is- 
sue: 


RELIGION IN AMERICAN POLITICS 


I have been invited to address the dele- 
gates to the mock national convention or- 
ganized by the undergraduates at Oberlin 
College In Ohio. Some of the leading Dem- 
ocratic presidential aspirants as well as Mr. 
Nixon will address the convention. I will 
speak on “Politics and Religion” and I would 
like here to give a few preliminary remarks 
on this increasingly important subject. 

In his book about America, Lord 
wrote that six Southern States excluded 
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from public office all those who denied the 
existence of a Supreme Being. He found 
that Pennsylvania and Tennessee declared 
ineligible for public office “whoever did not 
believe in God and in a future life in which 
rewards and punishment would be equitably 
distributed.” For a long time in Maryland 
and Arkansas no one could be empaneled as 
a juror who did not believe in God and the 
rewards and penalties of a future life. 

Happily, these disabilities against the free- 
dom of conscience have virtually disappeared 
in America. Lord Bryce might not think us 
perfect; but he would nevertheless be deeply 
impressed in the freedom of the individual 
to deal with his religious conscience as he 
sees. fit. Freedom of religious conscience is 
due to the fact that churches (I include 
temples, synagogues, mosques, and witness- 
houses) are not only respected but consid- 
ered an integral part of our civilization, We 
had a religious civilization in America before 
we had a secular civilization. It was a Prot- 
estant civilization which left every man the 
master of his own conscience. Though our 
separate religious faiths are now becoming 
secularized, freedom of conscience still 
remains paramount, 

That truly great man, President Theodore 
Roosevelt, saw this paramount importance 
of free conscience and the confusion the 
religious issue injected In politics clearly as 
far back as 1908, when he campaigned for 
William Howard Taft his successor. 

Letters which demanded to know if it was 
true that Taft was a Unitarian swamped Mr. 
Roosevelt. In addition to the charge that 
Mr. Taft was a Unitarian, there circulated a 
strong rumor that Mr. Taft's wife and brother 
were Roman Catholics. “Underneath,” 
charged the gossip mongers, “Mr. Taft nour- 
ishes a dangerous love for the Roman Cath- 
olle Church.” This was serious anti-Taft 
propaganda. The Protestant Churches dis- 
liked Unitarianism because it denied the 
divinity of Jesus and the existence of the 
Trinity. Add to this the 1908 attitude to- 
ward Catholicism and you will see that Mr. 
Taft, as Plato once said, was fighting some 
powerful shadows. 

To Mr. Roosevelt's credit, he refused to an- 
swer any of these charges. He would not 
honor the question by mail nor would he 
dignify his platform by replying publicly. 
Privately he said these questions were pro- 
fane," that they were unworthy of citizens of 
a great republic. 

When Taft had won the election, only then 
did Roosevelt decide to answer these charges 
against his successor and only because he 
realized his own tremendous influence on 
the American scone. In answer to a direct 
question, “What is Mr. Taft's religion?” Mr. 
Roosevelt replied: “That is Mr. Taft's private 
affair, a matter between him and his Maker 
which concerns only his innermost con- 
science. The demand that he make a public 
declaration of his faith dénies the first prin- 
ciple of our Government which guarantees 
every individual full religious liberty and the 
right to conduct himself as his conscience 
dictates.” 

Mr. Roosevelt went on to say that if any- 
one was interested it was not true that Taft's 
wife and brother were Roman Catholics. 
“But even if they were,“ he asked, “even if 
Mr. Taft himself was a Catholic, what of it? 
How can the citizens of the United States al- 
low themselves to be influenced by petty big- 
otry. How can they refuse their vote to a 
worthy candidate through antipathy to his 
religious faith? This Republic of ours will 
last for centuries. Without doubt there will 
bė among its Presidents Protestants, Cath- 
olics, and very probably at some future time, 
also Jews.” Roosevelt was happy to have in 
his own cabinet seated side by side Cath- 
olic, Protestant, and Jewish members, every 
one of whom had been chosen by reason of 
his character and ability. 
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Project Walrus: The Role of the U.S. 
Merchant Marine in National Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, early 
this month the National Academy of 
Sciences-National Research Council re- 
leased a searching and significant report 
on “The Role of the U.S. Merchant 
Marine in National Security.” 

The study was conducted last summer 
by a panel of distinguished Americans, 
of varied technical and business back- 


ground. under the chairmanship of for- 


mer Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Adm. Arthur W. Radford, U.S. 
Navy (retired). Called Project Walrus, 
the program takes its name from the 
well-known lines of Lewis Carroll’s 
“Through the Looking-Glass": 


“The time has come,“ the Walrus said, 
“To talk of many things: 

Of shoes—and ships—and sealing-wax— 
Of cabbages—and kings— 

And why the sea is boiling hot— 
And whether pigs have wings.” 


The very able NBC news commenta- 
tor, Robert K. McCormick, reviewed this 
report in a broadcast several weeks ago. 
I was impressed by Mr. McCormick's 
concise yet complete and thought-pro- 
voking comments, and secured a copy 
the transcript which I request permis- 
sion to insert in the Recorp at this point: 
TRANSCRIPT OF RADIO BROADCAST FEBRUARY 1, 

1960, By NBC News COMMENTATOR RosesT 

MCCORMICK 

The man who makes the same mistake 
twice is to be pitied; the man who makes the 
same mistake three times is to be despised. 

The old saw fits the United States per- 
fectly, in the way it has handled its mer- 
chant marine. Before World War I, we were 
caught with a ghastly shortage of ships to 
carry our men and weapons to the scene of 
the fighting. 

Came World War U—and the same thing 
happened. And if we have world war III— 
or even a serious brush-fire war—we will be 
caught again, 

A special panel set up by the National 
Academy of Sciences and the National Re- 
search Council says that our merchant 
fleet—the ships owned by or under the con- 
trol of the United States—isn't enough to 
handie a cold war, let alone a warm one, The 
panel was headed by Adm, Arthur Radford. 
former Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Our merchant marine is dwindling away 
to a ghost fleet, because of our high costs 
both in construction and operation; Govern- 
ment subsidies can't (or don’t) make up the 
difference. 

Meanwhile, the Communist-bloc fleet 15 
not only growing at an alarming rate, but 
the ships are thoroughly modern, even pro- 
viding air-conditioned quarters for crews 
This fleet is being used as an econ 
weapon, and by displaying its sleek stream- 
lined beauty in ports all over the world, it 
is making a deep propaganda impression. 

Radtord's panel says our only hope is to 
modernize and mechanize our own ships. W® 
should have what's called a unitized system 
of handling cargo, one form of which is the 
business of having cargo all packaged when 
it reaches the dock; the packages are simply 
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hoisted aboard the ship. This process can be 
Partially handled by automation, and part 
Of the actual handling of the ships them- 
Selves could also be done by automation. 

And our ships should be faster—-some 
Capable of 30, or even 40 knots. And cargo 
should be concentrated. One ship should 
Carry goods to England and France, for ex- 
ample, and another to Italy and Greece, 
rather than haying each ship leapfrog from 
One port to another unloading a little here 
And a little there. 

If these things were done, Radford's panel 
Sayn, our ships could be run economically 
enough so that with much smaller subsidies 
they could compete with foreign ships, whose 
Costs are so much less than ours. 

We should even have “over the beach" un- 

ding facilities to get cargo ashore where 
there are no adequate docking facllities— 
especially in underdeyeloped countries. 

And then, if a war came along (large or 
small) we would, for once, be prepared, so 
far as shipping ts concerned. 

American merchant marine operators, the 
report says, do not now have much incen- 
tive to cut costs—because Government sub- 
Sidies pay three-fourths of them anyhow. 
And the unions involved won't want to give 
Up their featherbedding practices, which are 
sometimes outrageous. 

It won't be easy. But, if we don't moye, 
this will be the third time we've made the 
Same mistake. 


James N. Cole 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
Wish to include an article that appeared 
motni periodical published” by th 

periodical pu e 
trustees of the Essex County Agricultural 
School at Hathorne, Mass., concerning 


the passing of one of the kindest and 


finest persons that I have ever met. 
James N. Cole was not only an in- 
at the Essex County Agricul- 
School and a counselor for the 
but he took a great deal of inter- 
est in outside activities to help and assist 
Students and other boys in the commu- 

nity to be worthwhile citizens. 

His passing is mourned by all of us 
Since it will not only be a great loss to 

School, the county of Essex, and the 
Greater Lawrence area, but to» his 
Countless friends and admirers, 

The article follows: 

OOL SADDENED BY Loss or 

Corr 

James N. Cole passed away suddenly at 

home in Methuen, Monday morning, Jan- 
Uary 25, 1960. He was 55 years of age. 

ously to his appointment as assistant 

ctor in physical education in 1939, Mr. 

Cole was boys’ counselor for after-work ac- 

tivities and the general supervision of boys 

Working on the school farm. 

During his years of service, Mr. Cole made 
& host of friends es it was his responsibility 
to organize and conduct campus tours for 
Visitors. Everyone who knew Mr, Cole was 
Impressed by his deep sincerity and enthus- 
lasm for the school and its students. He 
Was ecpecially fond of describing the school 
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grounds and farm facilities as the one area 
where a person could derive complete satis- 
faction. He was really happy at this school, 
and he conveyed that same feeling to all 
who knew him. f 

Mr. Cole was largely responsible for the 
success of our guidance program. He was 
constantly promoting the school and pub- 
licizing its many educational opportunities, 

Mr. Cole was responsible for coaching the 
junior varsity football and the hockey 
teams. He taught “West Point” sportsman- 
ship as well as the techniques of these 
sports, and in competition his teams exem- 
plified the character traits which he instilled 
in them by precept and esprit de corps. 

Mr. Cole is sadly missed by the students, 
the alumni, and his essociates here at the 
school, and our deep sympathy is extended 


to his family. 


Fish Oils Combat Cholesterol and Heart 


Disease 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, statistics 
indicate that heart disease is our Na- 
tion’s greatest killer. High cholesterol 
content is considered an important fac- 
tor in the incidence of heart attacks. 
Consequently, news of scientific progress 
in reducing excessive cholesterol content 
is of vast significance to every American. 

The Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
has experimented extensively with un- 
saturated fish oils. Tests on animals 
have revealed noteworthy declines in 
cholesterol levels. Since these experi- 
ments are continuing, Iam sure the Bu- 
reau will have even more significant re- 
sults to report in the future. 

Naturally, we in the State of Maine, 
with an economy dependent upon a 
thriving fisheries industry, are glad to 
hear this news. It has been recognized 
that in addition to fish, we have avail- 
able in the ocean depths a vast untapped 
source of nutritional matter. Now, this 
discovery of the preventative value of 
fish oils should open an important new 
frontier of medical research into the 
medicinal properties of fisheries prod- 
ucts. This discovery may-well signal the 
rejuvenation of an industry which has 
been severely affected by increasing im- 
ports and production costs. 

The following article published in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald de- 
tails the results thus far achieved by the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries: 

Fran May MELT THAT CHOLESTEROL 
(By Nate Haseltine) 

Relief may be in sight for persons worried 
about high blood cholesterol count, a factor 
in heart attacks and other consequences of 
artery clogging. 

The relief may come in capsules of fish 
oll which, in animals at least, has shown 
quick and dramatic reductions of excessive 
cholesterol levels. The special oils have 
been made available for human trials, 

Let it be said at the start that, the role 
of cholesterol in the bloodstream, and any 
casual part it may play in heart attacks and 
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strokes, has long been controversial. Even 
more controversial is the role of cholesterol- 
rich foods in diet. 

The newest findings come from a series of 
research projects of fish body oils conducted 
by the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, U.S, 
Fish and Wildlife Service, and by the Hormel 
Institute of the University of Minnesota 
operating under a Bureau contract. 

Key findings of the research are that (1) 
many fish oils are composed largely of un- 
saturated fatty acids, which make so-called 
soft fats; and (2) these components, fed to 
test animals, reduced their blood cholesterol 
levels in direct proportion to the degree 
of their softness. 

The research showed that about half of 
the body oil of most species of fish is un- 
saturated, and that about 10 percent of it 
is “highly unsaturated." ‘This latter frac- 
tion is the part that is exciting to medical 
investigators. 

It is this fractlion—and Bureau scientists 
have developed a way to separate it from 
the calorie-laden remainder of the fish oll— 
that is undergoing careful clinical trials. 
Its potential for reducing blood cholesterol 
levels is about three times that of vegetable 
olls, And the vegetable olls (corn, etc.) are 
noted for their softness. 

The animal research with the fish oll frac- 
tion showed that the ingested material acted 
almost immediately in lowering the animal's 
blood cholesterol level. By contrast, the 
cholesterol-depressant activity of linoleic 
acid (the active ingredient of the vegetable 
oils) must be taken for about 2 weeks before 
any significant reduction can be observed, 
the investigators sald, 

The cholesterol-reducing activity of vege- 
table oils led to diets which included a daily 
swig of corn or safflower oil. It was recom- 
mended on the presumption that the oil 
would neutralize blood cholesterol buildup 
blamed on the intake of animal fat and 
animal fat products (saturated, or hard 
fats). The Food and Drug Administration, 
however, recently cracked down on such 
promotion of salad olls and shortenings of 
vegetable origin. 

“Any claim, direct or implied, in the label- 
ing of fats and oils or other fatty substances 
offered to the public that they will prevent, 
mitigate or cure diseases of the heart or 
arteries is misleading and constitutes mis- 
branding,” said Food and Drug Administra- 
tor George P. Larrick. 

He was speaking of the use of the soft 
olls as a dietary supplement, rather than as 
a substitution for hard fats in the diet. 
Many medical investigators agree that the 
health of Americans ‘would be improved if 
the diet contained a better balance between 
the too abundant animal fats and the little- 
used soft fats. 

Second only to the findings in the fish oil 
research that the oil fractions readily reduce 
blood cholesterol levels was the development 
of a method to separate this beneficial part 
from the rest. It means that the patient 
would be taking only one-tenth of the 
calories (weight builders) he would have 
to take if given the whole oll. 

Donald L. McKernan, director of the Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries, said that the 
Bureau is now undertaking the preparation 
of the oil fractions on a pllot-scale basis, 
using a centrifugal molecular still. Samples 
are being made available, without charge, 
to responsible researchers, he said. 

The soft fat features of fish oll can also 
be used to promote fishery products in 
diets, to bring about a better balance be- 
tween the hard and soft fats in meals. 
Many medical authorities have advocated 
increasing soft fat consumption and de- 
creasing the hard variety. 

The researchers haven't yet devised a soft 
fat index of fish to show which might be 
best for an anticholesterol diet, and which 
might be best for the capsule concentrates. 
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They say that the most common and readily 
available fish with high oil content include 
herring, mackerel, menhaden, mullet, sal- 
mon, sardines and anchovies, and tuna. 

Menhaden would probably be the fish of 
choice for the capsules. It is caught in 
abundance, and is used largely in the mak- 
ing of fertilizers. It is not considered a food 
fish, but it yields considerable amounts of 
the soft oll fractions, the researchers noted. 

Saturated fats, such as lard or the fat 
around a sirloin steak, harden at low tem- 
peratures, Unsaturated fats do not readily 
congeal, remaining liquid at room tempera- 
tures. This is the property which permits 
oil-laden fish to move freely in water of 
low temperatures. 


Maturity Needed in Arms Debate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS . 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the New Orleans Times Picayune 
of February 29, 1960: 

MATURITY NEEDED IN ARMS DEBATE 

In discussion of the momentous question 
of our national strength for the deterrence 
of war and, if need be, for defense, every last 
one of us Americans should constantly re- 
member well our supreme concern: effec- 
tive service of our purpose. 

Obviously partisan and personal consider- 
ations should be strictly subordinated. 

Intelligent, sustained endeavor should be 
uppermost neither to foster dangerous over- 
estimates of our strength, nor also perilous 
underestimates of it. 

Despite political and individual concerns, 
the vast majority of Americans, we believe, 
earnestly desire to avoid both these dangers. 
But doing so under the pressures of current 
conditions—worldwide, national, and per- 
sonal—calls for unremitting endeavor on the 
part of the wisest and best informed to con- 
sider and express ourselves with maximum 
responsibility, maturity, and accuracy. 

Loose and exaggerated expressions as to 
our military power could make for a com- 
placency or even overconfidence that could 
be disastrous—for a relative weakness that 
could fail of adequate service both to the 
prevention of war and the meeting of attack. 

Likewise, unbalanced, distorted assertions 
and calculations presenting false conceptions 
of national weakness could involve similar 
danger. 

Our leaders, from the President on down 
the line of authority, who know most about 
our actual military capacities and about 
those of the Soviet Union and other lands, 
are under an awesome responsibility to deal 
with and talk about such matters with the 
greatest wisdom they can possibly attain. 
Only in that way can they serve the aim of 
security and peace, which most should con- 
stantly concern us all. Political and per- 
sonal impulses and considerations will—all 
of us being human—have their influence at 
times. But steadfast vigilance should be 
maintained against such influence becoming 
uppermost. y 

The people generally cannot, of course, ex- 
pect to know all that our leaders know. That 
means that citizens should ever be watchful 
lest their opinions and influence be exerted 
under dominance of excess emotion or ig- 
norance. It does not mean that the people 
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should be deprived of as clear and full an 
understanding of our national position as 
it is wise and feasible to give. Lack of that 
could make for acutely disturbing feelings 
and divisions among us. 

Let us all ever bear in mind the overriding 
aim of building an all-round, united 
strength that, so long as need be, will op- 
erate effectively to discourage any on. 

But in striving to that end let us take 
particular care against giving any unwar- 
ranted impression of weakness or fear that 
would tempt Russia or any other leaders to 
military adventures. 

And in all this perilous business of seeking 
in competition a military deterrence of war— 


a very uncertain enterprise at best in this age 


of stupendous power and anxiety—let us 
never for a moment forget that, despite 
every discouragement, we should press on 
ceaselessly to advance the cause of true peace 
by agreement and dependable international 
controls. On March 15 West and East will 
be meeting again with that proclaimed pur- 
pose. Secretary Herter, just the other day, 
once more impressively declared our fervent 
desire to forward sincere and fruitful nego- 
tiations. President Eisenhower repeatedly 
avows that desire. All of us should give it 
support and expression, acutely concerned as 
we must be meanwhile with the business of 
deterrence and defense, 


War Claims Act of 1948 


SPEECH 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 2485) to amend 
the War Claims Act of 1948, as amended. 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Chairman, I merely 
rise to propound an inquiry about H.R. 
2485. Does the bill cover property loss 
claims of American nationals living in 
Shanghai at the time of the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. It does not. 
It is my understanding that warning was 
given to these people who resided in that 
area at the time, and for that reason 
they are not covered under the provisions 
of this bill. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. HAGEN. I yield to the gentleman 


from California. 

Mr. YOUNGER. The gentleman is 
talking of property losses now? 

Mr. HAGEN. Property losses in 
China. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Yes. Beginning with 
1937, those property loss claims are cov- 
ered under this bill. È 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
if the gentleman will yield, I stand cor- 
rected. Imisunderstood the gentleman's 
question. 

. Mr. HAGEN. I thank the gentleman 
and commend him and the members of 
his committee for the value of this legis- 
lation. I have followed it from the out- 
set because I am personally aware of the 
hardship caused large numbers of U.S. 
citizens through the aggressive action of 
the Japanese in China and other por- 
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tions of the Far East prior to, during, 
and after Pearl Harbor. I am pl 
that they will be compensated for prop- 
erty losses incurred from such actions. 
Such reimbursement is just because their 
presence in Shanghai and other foreign 
ports of call served the purposes of our 
great country as well as their own pur- 
poses. 


City and Farm Folks Must Hang Together 
or They Will Hang Separately 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Speaker, in an open letter to the Mem- 
bers of the 86th Congress, the editors of 
the Progressive Farmer made a plea for 
a concerted effort on our part to work 
out a farm program which will insure 
a healthy agriculture now and in the 
years to come. They pointed out the 
very real interdependence of city 
farm people and how a depressed agri- 
culture has an adverse effect on the 
entire economy of our Nation. ý 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Í 
would like to include this letter in the 
RECORD: 

OPEN LETTER TO MEMBERS OF THE 86TH 

CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Ladies and gentlemen, a long time ago, ® 
famous American said that if we do not all 
hang together, we will all hang separately. 
That's what the Progressive Farmer wants to 
talk over with you in this letter. 

We want to talk to you about what may 
be the most serious, and certainly the hard- 
est, domestic issue you will face this year. 
the farm problem. If you let yourself be 
“sold” by some of the easy, glib talk going 
the rounds these days, you may strike 3 
damaging blow at all Americans who live in 
towns and cities. 

You're going to hear a lot in these coming 
months about these things: how. old farm 
programs have failed, how taxpayers could 
save millions if they didn’t have to pay stor- 
age bills on farm surplus, how farmers co 
be more competitive“ if they weren't 
propped up by Government price-sup 
programs, how farmers want to get rid 
Government controls. 

Some people will try to sell you on the 
idea that because of these shortcomings In 
our present farm program, we should throw 
the whole thing out the window. 

If you fall for that line we may all be hurt 
badly, city man and farmer alike. 

We're speaking on behalf of farmers, sure. 
Our main interest is in a healthy agriculture. 
But the American people who are not farmers 
have a vital pocketbook concern with a pros” 
perous agriculture, too. 

If most of the people in the district oF 
State you represent are not farmers, 
have a special interest this year in seeing 
what can be done to help keep agriculture 
prosperous. 

Does that sound farfetched? 

It won't to people who work in plants 
making farm machinery, autos, trucks, fer- 
tilizers, chemicals, bullding materials, 
hundreds of other farm- used mat 
Fewer sales of machinery, motor vehicles 
and all the other Items just listed mean more 
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Tayo days, less overtime, less money in the 
Pay envelope for a lot of city folks. 
s rank with the biggest customers 
ot the steel and oll industries. Do the mil- 
lions who get extra income from steel and 
Oil stock dividends feel happy when the buy- 
ing power of a big customer like the Ameri- 
Can farmer slumps? Of course not, 
à Maybe you have heard some fellows say: 
Why should we city boys worry if farm 
Prices drop some? Cheaper food will be pop- 
War with city voters.” 

Frankly, it would. Cheaper housing would 
be popular, too. So would cheaper clothing. 
But while the Secretary of Agriculture asks 
tor lower farm prices we don't hear the Sec- 
retary of Labor asking the Congress to cut 
Minimum wages, If he did, he'd be laughed 
Out of town. We don't hear proposals to cut 
Wages in those fields of agriculture that lie 
beyond the farm gate—In the food-processing 
and distributing industries. And that’s 
Where you'd have to go to take any sub- 
stantial bite out of grocery bills. 

We think city pecpie are too smart to be- 
ueve they'd come out ahead in the long run 
U farmers were depressed. A lot of them are 
Old enough, as all of you in Congress today 
Rre, to remember that low farm prices in the 
1930's brought no flush of prosperity to 
Main Streets and big cities. City people 
want a fair, stable food price policy in an 
economy where everyone gets a fair share. 

Agriculture is more than people who work 
And live on farms. There are about 6 million 
More people who produce for and serve the 
farmer. They had families. Another 10 mil- 

men and women process and distribute 
farm products. 

Agribusiness employs nearly 4 out of every 
10 Americans. None of these will be perma- 
Nently happy with any policy that leaves 
their farm partners seesawing on the edge of 
trouble. 

Consider the advantages that have come 
to factory workera since Congress passed 
legislation starting a strong farm program. 

In 1929, an hour's pay for the average fac- 

workers would buy 6.4 loaves of bread. 

Now it buys 11.3 loaves. The hour's pay 

t 1.2 pounds of round steak then. Now 

tt buys 2 pounds. It bought 3.9 quarts of 
Milk then and 8.9 quarts now. 

The Agriculture Department has predicted 
that average retail food prices, which de- 


farmer has been subsidizing the buying pub- 
lic in recent years? 

Farm production, which is still rising, gives 
the American buyer the world’s best diet in 
return for less than 25 percent of the buyer's 

For this same diet 30 years ago, 
the buyer would have had to spend 48 per- 
cent of his income, z 

City people would not have reaped these 
benefits if there had been no farm p 
to keep some element of stability in farm 

Competent economists tell us that through 

last 25 years, Government farm pro- 
Grams have increased farmers’ net incomes 
by as much as 20 to 50 percent in years when 
es would have been lowest because of 

too much production. 

In the lest six years, It Is estimated that 
Our much-abused farm programs have held 
net farm income one-third above where it 
Would have been without the programs. 

What should you do about the farm pro- 
Fam? We agree with Chairman ALLEN J. 
ELLENDER of the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee that the families which use the food and 
fiber products grown on American farms 
Must be told the truth * * the campaign 
ot misunderstanding which threatens to di- 
Vide city buyers from rural families must be 
ended.“ 

We believe that you and all other Members 
Of Congress of both parties from farra and 
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city want to end these senseless charges 
against farmers. 

The farmer's problem today is that he can 
produce more than he can sell at a fair price. 
The individual farmer has no way to in- 
fluence markets in which millions of pro- 
ducers compete. 

We suggest that in working out a new 
farm program, fair to buyer, and producer 
alike, you will want to consider the special 
character and problems of each commodity. 
Only with many approaches can best use of 
our various and far-flung agriculture be 
made for all our citizens. 

In the case of many commodities, sensible 
proposnis have been made, but rejected. 
Present programs are meeting the test for 
some commodities such as sugar, wool, and 
others. It will be to the advantage of every- 
one in our Nation for us to get together on 
proposals in a spirit of compromise, try them 
out, and see if they will work. 

Yours truly, 

Eugene Butler, Clarence Poe, Alexan- 
der 5 W. C. Lassetter, Sallie 
Hill, Joe Elliott, Romaine Smith, 
Pete Head, O. B. Copeland, the 
Editors of the Progressive Farmor. 


A Greeting to the All-African People’s 
Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
American Committee on Africa, an or- 
ganization of which I am proud to be a 
member, will hold its second annual Af- 
rican Freedom Day celebration next 
month. In recognition of that event, I 
would like to have printed in the REC- 
orp “A Greeting to the All-African Peo- 
ple’s Conference from Americans.” ‘This 
was signed by 87 distinguished Ameri- 
cans who were leaders in various walks 
of life. Among the signers were 18 
Members of Congress of both political 
parties, of whom I was one. 

In my travels around the country, I 
have noticed an ever-increasing identi- 
fication on the part of American people 
with the freedom movement in Africa. 
The great majority of. Americans, 
whether they be in labor, business, pro- 
fessional circles, or in Government, re- 
alize that the African motivations for 
freedom are quite parallel to the great 
principles on which our country was 
founded. We wish our African brethren 
well in attaining their noble goals and 
aspirations. 

I ask unanimous consent that “A 
Greeting to the All-African People’s Con- 
ference from Americans,” together with 
a list of the signers, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the greeting 
and list of signers were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

A GREETING TO THE ALL-Arnican PEOPLE's 
CONFERENCE FROM AMERICANS 

It is a privilege to extend greetings and 

felicitations to the delegates at Tunis on the 


convening of the Second All-African People’s 
Coulerence. 
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We followed with hope and confidence the 

of the First All-African People’s 

Conference 13 months ago in Accra. With 

profound belief in the right of Africans to 

liberty, equality, and dignity, we now await 

the deliberations and decisions which shall 
insure that soon all Africa will be free. 

Certainly the far-reaching results of the 
Accra Conference signal great expectations 
for Tunis, The fact that men and women, 
representatives of Africa's racial and cultural 
diversity, meet together to speak and act as 
one, gives new hope for freedom to the 
peoples everywhere on the continent. It also 
signifies to others that Africa is determined 
to be united as well as free. 

The number of independent African states 
is rapidly increasing, and 1960 will see several 
new countries with combined populations of 
40 million people, at the very minimum, 
achieve their freedom, The colonial walls are 
tumbling all over the continent. Surely, 
1960 will be known as the African Year. 

These great events impel the remainder of 
the African Continent, from the peoples of 

«Algeria in the north to those of the Union 
and Mozambique in the south, to race toward 
freedom. But the way is not equal for all, 
Today in southern Africa ugly racial oppres- 
sion is imposed by a temporarily dominant 
minority; for those who suffer there the 
struggle for national sovereignty, political 
freedom, equality, and dignity, is indeed 
onerous. 

As Americans citizens, mindful of our 
heritage, aware of the gap between ideal and 
practice in our own society, we pledge our 
help to you. Our President has recently, 
though briefly, visited two African nations. 
We will work for the active implementation 
of President Hsenhower's frequently ex- 
pressed desire to give meaningful economic 
aid to African nations. We will urge official 
American political support for the independ- 
ence of those trust territories and colonies 
not yet free—as the American Committee on 
Africa has done at the United Nations and 
elsewhere since 1953, 

Bandung and Accra have shaped history. 
Now Tunis distinguishes itself as host to a 
forum of significant planning for historic 
political change. 

We are proud to extend our greetings to 
you at this momentous time. 


SIGNERS OF THE GREETING TO THE ALL-AFRICAN 
PEOPLE'S CONFERENCE, JANUARY 25, 1960 


1. Sadie T. M. Alexander. 

2. Roger Baldwin. 

3. Prof. John OC. Bennett. 

4. Representative ALVIN M. BENTLEY, Re- 
publican, Michigan. 

5. Pres. Sarah Gibson Blanding. 

6, Judge Jane M. Bolin. 

7. Henry S. Canby 

8. Walter C. Carrington. NA 

9. Mrs. Samuel McCrea Cavert. 

10, Pres. Rufus E. Clement. 
11. Representative Rosmr J. CORBETT, 
Republican, Pennsylvania. 

12. The Rev. Dr. Henry Hitt Crane. 

13. Mrs. Ethel Clyde. 

14. Max Delson. 

15. Robert Delson. 

16. Representative CHARLES C. Dices, Jr., 
Democrat, Michigan. 

17. Fred Ferber. 

18. The Rey. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 

19, Lewis Gannett. 

20. Dr. Sabine Gova. 

21. Oscar Hammerstein H. 

22. Lorraine Hansberry. 

23, Tho Rev. Dr. Donald Harrington. 

24. Maxwell Harway. 

25. Representative ELMER J. 
Democrat, Pennsylvania. 

26. Dr. John Haynes Holmes. 

27. George M. Houser. 

28. Dr. Homer A. Jack. 


29, Mrs, Sophia Yarnall Jacobs. 


HOLLAND, 
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30. Representative Brrow L. Jonxsox, 
Democrat, Colorado. 

31, Pres. Robert L. Johnson. 

32. Representative Warre H. Jupp, Repub- 
lican, Minnesota. 

33. Representative GEORGE A. Kasem, Dem- 
ocrat, California. 

34. Ella Kazan. 

35. Senator KENNETH B. Keattnc, Repub- 
lican, New York. 

36. Senator JoHN KENNEDY, 
Massachusetts. 

37. Emily Kimbrough. 

38. The Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr. 

39. Elizabeth S. Landis. 

40. William B. Landis, Jr. 

41. The Rt. Rev. W. Appleton Lawrence. 

42. Hon. George M. Leader. 

43. Stanley D. Levison. 

44. Dr. John A, Mackay. 

45. Senator EUGENE MCCARTHY, Democrat, 
Minnesota. 

46, B. F. McLaurin. 

47. Representative WiLL H. MEYER, 
Democrat, Vermont. 

48. Frank Montero. 

49. Henry Lee Moon. 

50. Senator Warne Morse, Democrat, 
Oregon. 

51. John Murra, 

52. The Rev. Dr. C. Kilmer Myers. 

53. Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr. 

54. Dr. F. D. Patterson. 


Democrat, 


57. The Rt, Rev. James A. Pike. 

58. Representative Cartes O. 
Democrat, Oregon. 

59. Prof. Saunders Redding. 

60. Prof. Ira deA. Reid. 

61. Representative James ROOSEVELT, Dem- 
ocrat, California. 

62. Hon. Francis B. Sayre. 

63. Willlam X. Scheinman. 

64. Adelaide Schulkind. 

65. Prof. Hugh H, Smythe. 

66. Pres. Edward J. Sparling. 

67. Mark Starr. 

68. Hope R. Stevens. 

69. Rex Stout. 

70. Irwin Suall. 

71. Norman Thomas. 

72. Dr. Howard Thurman. 

73. Sacha Volman. 

74. Noah C. A. Walter. 

75. Peter Weiss. 

76. Representative WII nt B. WIDNALL, 
Republican, New Jersey. 

77. Representative Ror W. Wier, Democrat, 
Minnesota. 

78. David C. Williams, 

79. Representative CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 
Democrat, Wisconsin, 

80. Charles S. Zimmerman. 

81. Prof. Stringfellow Barr. 

82. A. Philip Randolph. 

83. Bayard Rustin, 

84. Senator Huserr H. HUMPHREY, Demo- 
crat, Minnesota. 

85. Dean Walter G. Muelder. 

86. Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

87. Nelson Bengston. 


PORTER, 


Job for Ex-Presidents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


* OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorn, I include the following editorial 
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which appeared in the Buffalo Evening 
News of February 6, 1960: 
Jon ror Ex-PResipents 


James A. Farley’s proposal (see “This 
Week" section of today’s News) to make “all 
former Presidents lifetime, nonvoting Sena- 
tors-at-large“ is a good one, though not a 
new one. Mr. Farley himself notes that it 
was mentioned in Congress as long ago as 
1889. The idea has been pending in bill 
form for at least 13 years; we know, because 
we endorsed legislation to put it into effect 
that long ago, and have urged its passage 
several times since. i 

Giving ex-Presidents nonvoting status in 
the Senate, as Mr. Farley notes, could be 
done by statute; to make them full-fiedged 
voting Senators would take a constitutional 
amendment. But the main purpose of giv- 
ing them seats there would not be to change 
the voting structure in any case; it would 
be to “keep and use the wisdom and abilities 
of our Presidents after they have left the 
White House.” 

Every President, as Mr. Farley suggests, 
acquires a priceless and unique experience 
that should be made constantly available to 
Congressmén seeking his help and advice, 
Giving him a Senate seat would accomplish 
this; it would also provide an unparalleled 
forum for a former President to speak out 
on major public questions; and, in a very 
practical sense, it would be better than a 
mere pension as a means of providing ade- 
quate remuneration, official status and sec- 
retarial staff for all ex-Presidents. Maybe 
Mr. Farley's article will stir enough public 
interest in this proposal to get it enacted at 
long last. We hope 30. 


The Constitution of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled, The Informed Will Hold 
On to Our Rights.” This editorial was 
written by the courageous editor of the 
Prentiss (Miss.) Prentiss Headlight, Mrs, 
F. A. Parker, and was published in the 
February 18, 1960, edition of that paper. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that most 
Americans today are more than familiar 
with certain articles and sections of the 
Constitution of the United States since 
they have witnessed, by means of tele- 
vision or other media, suspected and 
known criminals, hoodlums, and the like, 
taking refuge in the protections of the 
Constitution. I believe Mrs. Parker's 
editorial clearly states cogent reasons 
why the majority of the citizens of 
America should learn their rights under 
the Constitution. The editorial follows: 
ONLY THE INFORMED Witt Hor On ro OUR 

RIGHTs 

In this day, when so many people have 
the erroneous impression that the Supreme 
Court rather than the Constitution is the 
law of the land, we are happy to note that 
the Memphis Commercial Appeal will begin 
a series of 22 installments next Sunday in 
presenting a condensation of “Your Rugged 
Constitution” by Bruce and Esther Findlay, 
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a book enthusiastically endorsed by leading 
educators and businessmen throughout the 
United States. 

The Memphis paper says: that our readers 
and their children may better understand 
and appreciate our proudest American her!- 
tage, the Commercial Appeal will serialize 
one of the most revealing treatments of the 
Constitution of the United States ever writ- 
ten.” - 

The book, written by Dr. Bruce Findlay, 
superintendent of schools in Los Angeles, 
Calif., assisted by his wife, a social studies 
supervisor, gives a simple explanation of 
each section of the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights, in simple, easy-to-understand lan- 
guage. 

We sincerely hope the explanations will be 
true to the meaning incorporated in the 
document by the founders. Surely, there is 
a need today, and there has been a need 
through the years, for deep study and real 
understanding of the meaning of the Consti- 
tution, "the most wonderful work ever struck 
off at a given time by the brain and purpose 
of man.” 

The Constitution of the United States, to- 
gether with the treaties and Federal laws 
passed in accordance with its provisions, 18 
the supreme law of the land. Surely, if any- 
thing is clear to the student of the Constitu- 
tion it is that: no man or set of men should 
rule the people, but that the people of the 
individual States of these United States are 
capable of creating their own local govern- 
ment, and should be left free to choose thelr 
own associates, run their own schools, and 
provide the registration and voting quali- 
fications of their own people. This great 
document has been amended only 22 times 
in all of its proud history, and the first 10 
of these amendments are embodied in the 
matchless Bill of Rights, the hub, wheel and 
safety valve against Federal dictation and 
rule, the kind now being arrogated by the 
Warren Court and the bureaucrats in Wash- 
ington. 

The Federal Government is made up of in- 
dividual States, that by no manner or means 
gave away all of their rights to the Federal 
Government * * * we have a two-way gov- 
ernment * that of rights reserved by 
the peoples of the States as teed in 
the 9th and 10th amendments in the Bill of 
Rights * * è and that given over to the 
Federal Government. We also have a Fed- 
eral Government made up of three different 
and scparate departments and functions, 30 
designed that one could not lawfully en- 
¢croach upon the duties of the other. Execu- 
tive power is vested in the executive depart- 
ment headed by the President of the United 
States. All legislative powers are vested In 
the Congress of the United States, and this 
body is the only arm of the Federal Govern- 
ment that has the power to make and en- 
force laws. The judicial powers are vested 
in the Supreme Court, composed of nine 
men who shall hold their offices during good 
behavior, and supposed to be separate and 
distinct from the cxecutive and the legisla- 
tive branches of the Government. 

Section 4 of article 3 of the Constitution 
says in words that even a wayfarer, though 
he be a fool, may understand: The United 
States shall guarantee to evory State in this 
Union a republican form of government 
and, just what is a republican form 
of government? It is a form of government 
where the people rule through their elected 
representatives or ollicers elected by them at 
the polls. 

Under the Constitution, brought into 
being by the God-fearing, God-led founders. 
every State in this Union has the right to 
make its own register-voting laws 
run its own schools * * and choose its 
own associates, despite the preaching to the 
contrary by some people who have swal- 
lowed, hook, line, and sinker, the sop sired 
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and bred by the Communists who seek our 
tion. 

Tes * * we desperately need to know 
Our rights as individual States under the 
Constitution and fight until hell freezes over 
to keep these rights. 


Revival of the Hoary Old Hoax 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
Which appeared in the February 27, 1960, 
edition of Labor. The windmill joust 
Continues, as Labor so aptly points out: 
WELFARE Stare Hoax Is TROTTED Our AcaIn 


A hoary old hoax about the welfare state 
has been revived, this time by U.S. News & 
World Report, a weekly magazine appealing 
largely to businessmen. The magazine re- 
Ported in the February 8 issue that in the 
Next fiscal year the Federal Government will 
spend $20 billion for welfare. 

Under President Eisenhower's budget for 
that year, the article says, “21 cents of 
every $1 goes for welfare." These figures 
are cited as proof that America is becoming 
Something terrible called the welfare state. 

Actually, the article and its figures are full 
Of bugs which falsify the picture. Some of 
— major ones can be pointed out as fol- 

WS: 

1. Included in the $20 billion for welfare 
u $12.8 billion for old-age and disability 
Pensions paid under the Social Security and 

Retirement Acts. Not a single dol- 
lar of this $12.8 billion is contributed by 
the Government. Every dollar comes from 
Contributions by employers and employees. 

Thus, much more than half of the alleged 

mment spending for welfare vanishes 
When the facts are analyzed. 

2. Also as Government spending for wel+ 
fare, the article lists $985 million for civil 
Service retirement pensions. Actually, most 
ot that money is contributed by the Govern- 
ment employees. Their contributions are 
zupposed to be matched by the Government, 

t it hasn't been doing so fully, and won't 
Under Ike's budget. 

Thus, another large chunk of the alleged 
Welfare spending by the Government van- 
ishes in the light of the facts. 

8. Likewise included in the #20 billion is 
$1.9 billion for jobless benefits paid under 

- the Social Security and Railroad Retirement 
Acts, Every dollar of that is contributed, 
Not by the Government, but by employers. 
Thus another huge slice of the Government 
Welfare spending vanishes. 

The social security, railroad retirement, 
and civil service pension and benefits listed 
&bove—even after subtracting the money the 
Government does contribute to the civil serv- 

Tund—add up to about $15 billion, Thus, 
Only about $5 billion ts left of the $20 billion 
ly pictured as Government welfare 
Spending, and even the $5 billion shrinks 
When subjected to further analysis. 
4, Perhaps even more significant is the 
the article used in order to make it 
Possible to falsify the picture. That trick 
depends on the fact that there are two Fed- 
eral budgets, 

One is the regular“ budget—the only one 
Benerally discussed in Congress and reported 
in the newspapers. This one estimates the 
total tax revenues in the coming fiscal year, 
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and the total amount of money the Govern- 
ment will spend from those revenues. Ike's 
budget puts this spending at about $80 
Dillion. 

Anyone reading the magazine article 
would get the impression it is talking about 
this “regular” budget. Actually, the pic- 
ture it gives is mostly based on a different 
one—the so-called “cash” budget, This one 
was barely mentioned in the budget message 
sent to Congress by Ike. However, he did 
point out that the cash budget, unlike the 
regular budget, includes the money taken 
in and spent by the social security, rall- 
road retirement, civil service retirement 
and other “trust funds,” which do not be- 
long to the Government but are adminis- 
tered by Government agencies, 

The President estimated that, as shown 
by the cash“ budget, the Government will 
pay out a total of 690 billion during the 
coming fiscal year, and that this will include 
about $16 billion from the trust funds, on 
top of $84 billion from tax revenues. 

In other words, Ike made it clear that the 
regular budget and the cash budget are two 
different things, and that the $16 billion is 
not Government spending because the money 
doesn’t belong to the Government. It be- 
longs to the people who contributed to the 
social security, rallroad retirement, civil 
service and other trust funds. 

The magazine article did not make that 
clear. On the contrary, It caused its readors 
to believe that the entire $20 billion to be 
paid out for “welfare” is Government spend- 
ing of Government money. 

Why did the magazine revive this hoary 
old hoax and bring it up to date? The ar- 
ticle itself suggests the answer. It attacks 
the Forand bill, which would provide medi- 
cal and hospital care for old folks under 
the social security and railroad retirement 
systems, as a sinister proposal to extend the 
welfare state. 


Brucellosis Eradication Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEM MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article and resolution: 

MENDOCINO County BRUCELLOBIS-FREE 

UKIAH—Mendocino County was among 
the first in the State to be declared a modi- 
fled certified brucellosis-free area, Roderick 
A. Shippey, farm adviser has announced. 

Spearheaded by the Mendocino-Trinity 
Cattlemen's Association, the program was 
completed in near record time. In being a 
brucellosis-free area, cattlemen can ship 
cattle anywhere in the United States with 
& clean bill of health, Mr. Shippey said. 

The program initiated by the cattlemen 
themselves, consisted of blood testing a per- 
centage of their cattle, 

When reactions were found, the entire 
herd was tested and the reactors slaugh- 
tered. 

Modern research has produced a vaccine 
which, used on calves, gives the animals a 
lifetime immunity to the disease. 
RESOLUTION RE FEDERAL BUDGET (FISCAL YEAR 

1961) FOR FEDERAL-STATE BRUCELLOSIS 

ERADICATION PROGRAM 

Whereas the fiscal year 1961 budget pro- 
posed by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
for eradicating brucellosis is considerably 
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less than funds available for this purpose 
during the current fiscal year; and 

Whereas Federal funds allocated to the 
States for brucellosis eradication during the 
current year resulted in suspension of the 
brucellosis program in a number of impor- 
tant cattle counties and prevented inaugu- 
ration of the program in others; and 

Whereas we have been advised that the 
budget proposed would only permit brucel- 
losis eradication activities at the current 
level, with some limited extension into new 
areas during fiscal year 1961; and 

Whereas it appears that under the pro- 
posed budget the program could not be ex- 
tended during the next fiscal year into many 
important cattle areas, including several 
dairy counties of California, thus delaying 
completion of the brucellosis eradication 
program indefinitely in such areas and per- 
mitting the disease to become further estab- 
lished and eventuaily resulting in greater 
costs for eradication and creating an eco- 
nomic burden on cattle owners in such 
areas: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the California State Board of 
Agriculture, meeting in Sacramento, Calif., 
on February 15, 1960, That this serious sit- 
uation be brought to the attention of the 
Congress, and that they be urged to increase 
the amount of funds budgeted for the fiscal 
year 1961 for brucellosis eradication from 
$15 million to $20 million in order to pre- 
vent this important work from being se- 
rlously delayed; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the Honorable THOMAS H. KUCHEL 
and the Honorable Cram ENGLE, U.S. Sen- 
ators from California, to Members of the 
House of Representatives from California, 
to the chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, to the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture, to the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, to the chairman 
of the House Committee on Appropriations, 
to the Honorable Edmund G. Brown, Gov- 
ernor of California, to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and to the proper officials of our 
sister States, 


Antarctic Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASIITINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I should 
like to inform the Members of the House 
that on February 4, 1960, the American 
Association of Patriotic Societies at its 
annual meeting unanimously adopted a 
resolution opposing the recent Antarc- 
tic Treaty which would internationalize 
the Antarctic. This treaty has yet to be 
confirmed by the Senate. 

The association also urged that the 
Antarctic areas explored by the United 
States be claimed by our Nation. A 
like resolution was adopted by the 
Women’s Patriotic Conference on Na- 
tional Defense during its annual meet- 
ing on February 5. 

House Joint Resolution 97, which I 
have introduced, declares the rights of 
sovereignty of the United States over 
those areas which she has explored, and 
reserves her rights to other areas. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, I have 
said many times that our veterans of 
World War I are the forgotten men of 
our times. While I have voted in favor 
of all veterans’ legislation, I think it is 
most regrettable, bearing on the tragic, 
that the Congress has not seen fit to 
give greater consideration to the welfare 
of those who served in the uniform of 
our country in the First World War. I 
would remind my colleagues again that 
it was the veterans of World War I, serv- 
ing in the Congress of the United States 
during the tense days of World War II. 
who led the fight to put upon the 
statute books of this country the kind 
of measures which saved the veterans of 
that war from having to face the same 
economic conditions and privations 
which confronted the men who came 
back from World War I, 

Mr, Speaker, I am proud of the fact 
that a fine veterans’ organization, the 
Veterans of World War I of the U.S.A., 
Inc., had its beginning in my native 
State of Ohio. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include a fine article by 
my dear friend, Mr. Doyle Ditmars, pub- 
licity officer of the Ohio department, en- 
titled “Ohio, Birthplace of V. W. W. I.“ 
in order that my colleagues may become 
better acquainted with the aims and ob- 
jectives of this organization: 

Onto BIRTHPLACE OF VETERANS OF WORLD 

Wart 

Many men and women who served in the 
First World War, still living in Ohio, have 
never heard of the organization, the Vet- 
erans of World War I. 

I wish to direct those remarks to veterans 
of that war in this community to acquaint 
them wtih some of the aims and objects of 
our organization, which was formed in Cleve- 
land back in 1949. 

The group had a small beginning. It has 
now grown and established departments in 
every State of the Union. But It still is not 
large enough in membership to attain its 
objects and secure just rewards for war sery- 
ico to which we are entitled. To accomplish 
those objects, we must secure more mem- 
bers. We must add more barracks to the 
2.000 now established, There are 73 in Ohio. 
Ot the 2,600,000 veterans of our war remain- 
ing, we should have a membership of at 
lonst a million. 

To acquaint the men and women of this 
community with our organization, and per- 
haps interest them in establishing a unit 
(or barracks), I wish to present our pro- 
gram. 

1. To coordinate veterans of World War I 
into an organization for thelr mutual benc- 
fit, pleasure, and amusement, giving them 
the opportunity of personal contact, in order 
to keep alive friendships and memories of 
World War I. 

2. To cooperate fully with all veterans’ or- 
ganizations, so that the best Interests of all 
veterans of all American wars may be served. 

3. To stimulate communities and political 
subdivisions into taking more Interest in 
Veterans of World War I and their problems, 
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as well as the widows and orphans of such 
deceased veterans. 

4. To uphold the Constitution and laws of 
the United States, as well as the individual 
States of the Union. 

6. To fight for our national security, in or- 
der to protect Americans from enemies with- 
in and without, to the end that our Ameri- 
can way of life shall be preserved. 

6. To fight all allen forces, particularly 
and especially Communists, whose objectives 
are to deny our very existence as a free 
people. 

7. To secure for veterans of World War I 
the same policy and treatment by our Gov- 
ernment accorded to Civil and Spanish War 
veterans, who through patriotic service and 
sacrifice to their country, have earned and 
to which they are justly entitled. 

8. To work for cost-of-living increases to 
veterans now receiving service connected 
pensions. 

9. Work to secure pensions for widows of 
World War I veterans comparable to that now 
being paid to Spanish War widows. 

10. Establish an Accredited Claims Depart- 
ment, so that every World War I veteran 
may always secure friendly, trained, and ex- 
perienced representation before the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. ` 

11. Secure hospitalization for all World 
War I veterans without the “pauper’s oath” 
and income limitations. 

These are some of our objectives, In addi- 
tion to working for a liveable pension for 
every man and woman who served 90 days 
or more in the first World War. THIS IS 
YOUR OUTFIT. It was formed FOR YOUR 
benefit. Only those who served in the first 
war are eligible to join. We are all getting 
older! Our time is running out. Three 
hundred die every day. 

World War I veterans of this community, 
get together and talk it over. It requires 
but ten (10) members to get a barracks 
charter. You can add to that number as 
other buddies wish to join. For further in- 
formation, write me at my address. I can 
give you the name and address of the bar- 
racks commander nearest you. Don't put 
it off. Do it now. 

Doxtx DITMARS, 
Department Publicity Officer. 
MoLMESVILLE, OHIO. 


Song of the Independent Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr, HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, adopt- 
ing the motto To what avail, a plow or 
sail, or love of life, if freedom fail?“ a 
stock farmer in North Georgetown, 
Ohio, sat down and wrote a song he calls 
“Song of the Independent Farmers.” 
He dedicated it as follows: “to my fel- 
low countrymen who value their free- 
dom under the Constitution of the 
United States of America.” I do not 
know what the music of Farmer George 
Saffell's song sounds like, but the words 
sure sound good. Here they are: 

We can’t grow wheat, we can't grow cotton, 
Our freedom now has been forgotten. 

Had our fill, won’t take from the til, 
Subsidies make the granaries fill. 

Oh, how did we get in such a pickle. 

Over our farms hangs a hammer and sickle. 
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Scale of Justice is out of balance, 

No jury trial decides our grievance. 

Three little men in each county seat 

Have all the power no judge will defeat. 

Free enterprise helped make this country 
great. 

Let's throw out the act of nineteen thirty 
eight. 


They took Doc’s car and Simpson's money 

Sold Yankus out which was not funny. 

Stangland's tractors have been returned, 

The rest of us are yet to be burned. 

And our little wheat made all this trouble, 

The Justice Department is seeing double. 

CHORUS 

Just to run our own farms with no help 
from Uncle Sam 

That supply and demand would keep us 
from this jam, 

But the people got soft, would not help in 
our fight. t 

But we'll never give in cause we know that 
we are right, 


Interest Rate Ceilings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, in this 
morning's mail I received a communica- 
tion from Mr. Clyde T. Ellis, the general 
manager of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association. Accompanying 
this letter was an emergency resolution 
adopted by his association on February 
24, 1960. The letter and the resolution 
expressed criticism of the legislative 
proposal to adjust the interest rate ceil- 
ing applicable to long-term U.S. market- 
able securities so as to facilitate proper 
debt management on the part of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. Speaker, I was shocked by the lack 
of understanding of this urgent national 
problem that was reflected in Mr, Ellis’ 
letter and in the resolution. I immedi- 
ately responded to Mr. Ellis in an at- 
tempt to dispel the numerous misconcep- 
tions he had in regard to this legislation. 

One of Mr. Ellis’ misconceptions is 
that the 4% percent interest rate ceil- 
ing on marketable bonds has kept the in- 
terest rate down. The fact is that the 
ceiling has not kept the interest rate 
down; it has forced the Treasury Depart- 
ment to rely heavily on the short-term 
money market at rates in excess of 44% 
percent in managing the public debt. 

A second of Mr. Ellis“ misconceptions 
is that the President of the United States 
establishes interest rates. The fact is 
that interest rates are established under 
our free enterprise economy by the laws 
of supply and demand in much the same 
manner that other prices are established- 
The interest rate is the price of borrow- 
ing money. 

A third misconception on Mr. Ellis’ 
part is his belief that the cnactment of 
legislation adjusting the archaic 444 per- 
cent ceiling will touch off a “chain reac- 
tion“ to the detriment of such things as 
farm credit, small business, and housing. 
The fact is that the interest rate ceiling 
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by confining the Treasury to short-term 
borrowing has raised interest costs to the 
small businessman, the farmer, and the 
homebuilder. 

Mr. Speaker, these are only a few of 
Mr. Ellis’ tragic misconceptions. The 
issue of interest rate legislation will be 
debated in the House of Representatives 
in the near future and at such time we 
Can give detailed consideration to the 
urgent national problem of proper debt 
Management. 

I understand that other Members of 
the Congress have received similar com- 
Munications from Mr. Ellis. 

So that Mr. Ellis’ letter and my reply 
to him may be a matter of public in- 
formation, I will insert both the original 
Communication and my reply in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
Temarks: 

NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., February 29,1960, 
Mm, LESLIE C. ARENDS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington D.C. 

Dear Mn. AnENDs: The attached resolution 
appealing for your help in opposing a com- 
Promise on the interest-rate-ceiling issue 
das just been adopted by our association 

of directors and the membership. This 
action was taken at our 18th annual meet- 
now being held at St. Louis, where we 
have nearly 6,000 of our system directors, 
members, and friends registered 

and in attendance. 

We sincerely urge you to give this expres- 

your earnest consideration and then 
Your yigorous support. 
Respectfully yours, 
CLYDE T. ELLIS, 
General Manager. 
EmrrceNcy RESOLUTION UNANIMOUSLY REC- 

OMMENDED BY THE NRECA Boarp or DI- 

RECTORS AND ADOPTED BY THE MEMBERSHIP 

IN GENERAL Session AT St, Lovis, Mo., FEN- 

RUARY 24, 1960 

Whereas the Congress is about to take up 
& bill which would compromise the tradi- 
tional interest-rate ceiling and thus remove 
One of the last effective bulwarks protecting 
us and all consumers from the ever-spiral- 
ing interest costs that are being imposed 
Pi ac under the tight-money policy; 


Whereas this bill, if enacted, will give the 
esident the authority to establish interest 
Tates at any level he chooses, a fiscal power 
the Congress has never before seen fit to 
d over to any President at any time; and 
Whereas this bill, if enacted, will touch off 
& chain reaction that can result only in crip- 
Pling damage to such programs as rural elec- 
ttifeation, resource development, housing, 
farm credit, education, small business, slum 
Slenrance—not to mention the extra costs it 
Would inflict on national defense and gov- 
ernment operations at all levels; and 
Whereas the President has recommended 
that the Congress increase the REA rate to 
the level of interest on long-term issues, plus 
an additional amount: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we who are assembled in 
e annual meeting of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association representing 
1,000 rural electric cooperatives and their 16 
, Million individual member-consumers ap- 
Beal to the Congress to defeat this legislation 
and begin forthwith a drive to get our na- 
nal monetary policies back on a sound and 
Sane tasis, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 1, 1960. 
Mr. CLYDE T. ELLIS, 
General Manager, National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Els: I have your letter of Feb- 
ruary 29, enclosing a resolution adopted by 
the membership of the National Rural Elec- 
trification Cooperative Association on Feb- 
ruary 24. 1960. 

I note that the caption on the resolution 
suggests it was adopted on an emergency 
basis. Such hasty consideration is certainly 
reflected in the misunderstanding evident 
in the resolution of both the problem which 
the Treasury faces at the present time, and 
the solution which the House Ways and 
Means Committee has proposed. The bill re- 
ferred to does not remove the interest rate 
ceiling on long-term marketable securities 
but merely provides a limited exception to 
the ceiling. y 

Your resolution fails to recognize further 
that the present ceiling has already added 
substantially to the current interest cost 
on the public debt. by forcing the Treasury 
to do all its financing through short-term 
borrowing. This has resulted in pushing in- 
terest rates in the short-term market far 
above those on long-term securities, reach- 
ing the highest levels in almost 40 years. 
The Congress has a duty to see that this un- 
wise pressure on short-term interest rates 
ceases immediately. 

Your resolution furthermore ignores com- 
pletely the fact that one of the segments of 
our economy most hurt by high short-term 
interest rates is the American farmer who 
must meet demands for seasonal loans and 
other short-term needs at rates which are 
much higher than if the Treasury were able 
to meet at least some of its requirements 
through borrowing beyond 5 years. The 
Treasury cannot do its borrowing in a vacu- 
um—it has to do it in competition with all 
other borrowers. If the Treasury is com- 
pletely denied access to borrowing beyond 5 
years it obviously must add to the already 
heavy volume of demand for short-term 
funds. Qualified experts have testified that 
short-term rates would be perhaps as much 
as one-half of 1 percent lower if the Treas- 
ury were not forced to do all of its borrowing 
in the short-term market in competitioa with 
consumers, farmers, and small businessmen. 

The statement in your resolution that 
"This bill, if enacted, will give the President 
the authority to establish interest rates at 
any level he chooses, a fiscal power the Con- 
gress has never before seen fit to hand over 
to any President at any time” ignores four 
facts: In the first place, in our free enter- 
prise economy the prevailing interest rate is 
the barometer of the relationship between 
the demand for credit and the supply of 
savings determined through the individual 
decisions of literally millions of Americans. 
Secondly, the President already has author- 
ity to sell U.S. securities on short-term is- 
sues, at whatever interest rate the market 
demands, and has had it for more than 40 
years. Thirdly, no responsible President or 
Secretary of the Treasury is going to borrow 
money at any rate of interest other than at 
the very lowest rate he can, consistent with 
the public interest. Fourthly, the bill re- 
ported by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee does not remove the ceiling—it 
merely permits certain exceptions to be ex- 
ercised, with definite limitations. 

The report of the House Ways and Means 
Committee on its bill makes it very clear 
that the intended purpose of this bill is to 
permit the Treasury to manage the debt 
effectively, economically, and efficiently. It 
is in the best interests of 177 million Ameri- 
cans and the strength of the free world that 
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the Secretary of the Treasury be given au- 
thority to manage the public debt in the 
least inflationary manner possible. 

In your resolution you indicate criticism 
of the Federal Reserve System and place 
yourself in favor of an undefined monetary 
policy that is “sound and sane.” It is my 
conviction that the Federal Reserve's fex- 
ible monetary policy has been skillfully han- 
dled and deserves the support of all thought- 
ful citizens, Every American has much to 
gain by the proper management of the pub- 
lic debt and by other sound financial policies, 
in helping to avoid inflation which can seri- 
ously impair the confidence of our people in 
the American dollar. Excessive short-term 
borrowing by the Treasury is inflationary in 
that it, in effect, adds to the supply of money 
in the country and is only one step removed 
from “printing press” money. 

No one has more to lose from inflation 
than the farmer who, under inflation, finds 
his crops priced too low and the costs of 
his purchases mounting every time he goes 
to the market. This fact is well recognized 
by the leading national farm organizations. I 
would like to remind you that the National 
Farm Bureau has adopted a resolution sup- 
porting the removal of the 414-percent cell- 
ing in the interest of the farmer as well as all 
other citizens, Im addition, the master of 
the National Grange has supported the re- 
moval of the ceiling. 

All Americans—including the 16 million 
which you mention in your resolution—can 
only be harmed by a further erosion in the 
purchasing power of the dollar since it eats 
away at the value of their savings. The best 
way to insure further deterioration in the 
value of the dollar and impaired confidence 
in our national economic strength is to try 
to force down interest rates artificially in the 
vain hope that some other means may be 
found to fight inflation, short of complete 
regimentation and socialization of our 
economy. 

In conclusion, therefore, I would suggest 
that your board of directors and member- 
ship consider a little more carefully your 
ill-advised action which is based on an ob- 
vious lack of understanding of both the 
problem and the proposed solution. This 
matter of proper debt management is top 
important for politically motivated caprice. 

Very truly yours, 
L. C. ARENDS, 


Member of Congress. 


Adm. Jerauld Wright Retires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, one of this country’s most important 
military leaders, Adm. Jerauld Wright, 
has just retired after a most distin- 
guished career. Though relatively un- 
known to the public, Admiral Wright 
has been a key figure in the defense of 
the United States and the free world. 
For the last 6 years he has served with 
distinction as commander of the North 
Atlantic Treaty naval forces, as com- 
mander of the U.S. Atlantic Command, 
and commander of the Atlantic Fiect. 
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I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, to include in my remarks the follow- 
ing editorials, which indicate the re- 
markable services Admiral Wright has 
rendered our country: 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 29, 1960] 
AN ADMIRAL RETIRES 


Adm, Jerauld Wright retires today at Nor- 
folk, Va., after 42 years of distinguished 
service. In dual ceremonies, international 
and national, he will relinquish the respon- 
sibilities of heading up three of the world's 
major commands. For almost 6 years he has 
worn three hats: Supreme Allied Command- 
er Atlantic of NATO; Commander in Chief 
of the Atlantic Command, and Commander 
in Chief of the Atlantic Fleet. 

Jerauld Wright deserves richly the honors 
done him today. As commander of the 
world’s first international ocean command 
he contributed greatly to developing the 
military structure of the NATO alliance. 
And in his dual role as Commander in Chief 
of U.S. Atlantic forces he worked intensive- 
ly to maintain their strength, particularly in 
his efforts to increase the fighting power of 
our antisubmarine forces, 

Admiral Wright served in both the At- 
lantic and Pacific in World War II and held 
many vital naval posts in the peacetime 
years. He also served in World War I after 
graduating from the Naval Academy at age 
19. He was the youngest member of his 
class and one of the youngest ever to grad- 
uate at Annapolis. 

We wish him well in retirement. Certain- 
ly he merits a “well done” for his many 
fine achievements in four decades of serv- 
ice to his country. 

From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Feb. 29, 1960] 


A Top COMMANDER RETIRES 


America and the free world have lost an 
Outstanding military leader and defender of 
the peace with the retirement at Norfolk 
today of Adm. Jerauld Wright, veteran 
of two world wars and the current cold war. 
Jerry“ Wright, as his friends here and 
abroad knew him, is relinquishing three im- 
portant commands—Supreme Allied Com- 
mander Atlantic of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO), commander in 
chief of the Atlantic Command, a unified 
American group of Navy, Army, and Air 
Force elements, and commander in chief of 
the Atlantic Fleet. In this triple role he has 
headed powerful forces on which we and our 
American and European allies have relied to 
help keep the cold war from becoming hot, 

Admiral Wright, as he leaves active serv- 
ice today, can look back on a 42-year career 
of varied, colorful, and often dangerous serv- 
ice in peace and war. Asa junior lieutenant 
he served with allied antisubmarine forces 
in World War I. Between wars he had sea 
and land assignments—the latter including 
tours as naval aide to Presidents Coolidge 
and Hoover, Washington came to know him 
well then. Early in World War U he had 
the storybook assignment of landing sur- 
reptitiously by submarine on the north 
African coast with Gen. Mark Clark and 
others to make contact with French re- 
sistance officers. He commanded a second 
submarine operation which evacuated 
French General Giraud and his staff from 
southern France. Later he participated in 
numerous assaults and landings on Japanese- 
held isles in the Pacific. 

Recognized as an expert on amphibious 
warfare and joint operations, Admiral 
Wright was a natural selection in 1954 as 
Supreme Allied Commander Atlantic. In 
this post he has commanded the world's first 
international navy, composed of the At- 
lantic forces of all the NATO powers. He 
has worked tirelessly and effectively to or- 
ganize this navy into a coordinated, co- 
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operative defense fleet, ready for any emer- 
gericy. As he turns his commands over to 
another outstanding officer, Adm. Robert 
L. Dennison, U.S, Navy, we are glad to learn 
that Jerry Wright plans to make Washington 
his permanent home, We hasten to welcome 
him back as friend and neighbor. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Mar. 1, 
1960] 


THE UNSUNG ADMIRAL 


» Adm. Jerauld Wright, who retired at Nor- 
folk yesterday after 42 years in the US. 
Navy, served his country well without ever 
writing disputatious memoirs or otherwise 
causing clamor about his assignments or 
views. This did not mean. that Admiral 
Wright lacked conviction or purpose; far 
from it. As commander of NATO forces in 
the Atlantic for the last 6 years, he held one 
of the free world’s two most important unified 
commands (the other being that of General 
Norstad as NATO commander in Europe), 
and one which required considerable ac- 
quaintance with diplomacy in addition to 
military proficiency. But Admiral Wright 
shares some of the self-effacing quality of the 
late Gen. George C. Marshall in his shunning 
of personal publicity. His distinguished 
career, starting with graduation from An- 
napolis at 19, included combat service in 
both World Wars and assignments in the Pa- 
cific as well as Atlantic in World War II. He 
is the second generation in his family to 
attain top military command (his father was 
the late Lieut. Gen. William Mason Wright), 
and when he turned over his command yes- 
terday he had served on continuous active 
duty longer than any other officer of recent 
years. He and Mrs. Wright, who will now 
make their home in Washington, will receive 
many salutes of warm good wishes, 


James Zetek: Entomologist and Scientist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Panama Canal undertaking has pro- 
duced many graduates of distinction 
from that great project. Though the 
canal was primarily an engineering and 
contruction endeavor, the leaders it has 
produced were not limited to engineers, 
but have included many to attain fame 
in other fields. 

Among these was Dr, James Zetek, 
formerly of Chicago, III., who came to 
the Canal Zone in 1911 as an entomol- 
ogist for the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion at the time when the renowned 
William Crawford Gorgas was chief 
Sanitarian of the isthmus. 

A man of high intelligence, boundless 
energy, and great driving force, young 
Zetek dedicated his life to a great pur- 
pose—the study of tropical insects in 
relation to medicine, sanitation, and 
economics. 

This led him into original investiga- 
tions into such matters as the ecology 
and behavior of the mosquito as vectors 
for malaria and yellow fever, the study 
of fruitflies, termites, and forest in- 
habiting mollusks, as well as destructive 
forms of marine life. 
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The results of his many years of in- 
quiry, which have been extensively pub- 
lished in scientific literature, form a vast 
store of knowledge. His writings are 
an enduring monument to one of the 
most outstanding personalities ever as- 
sociated with the Panama Canal enter- 
prise and merit stressing in the perma- 
nent annals of the Congress. 

William R. McCann, of Hopewell, Va., 
himself a distinguished engineering 
graduate of the canal enterprise, has 
sent me an interesting letter from Clay- 
ton J, Embree of Quarryville, Pa., to- 
gether with an obituary notice in a re- 
cent issue of the Lions’ magazine. 

Mr. Embree's letter and the notice fol- 
low: $ 

FEBRUARY 23, 1960. 

Dear McCann: The enclosed clipping was 
in the Lion's magazine. I do not know 
you ever knew Dr. Zetek, but he was a won 
derful man and certainly knew a great deal 
about insects. We were having trouble with 
the greenheart lock sills; and I dug out & 
part of one and took it to him and he stated 
that it seemed to be a different species, had 
a new pallet or tall. He sent some of them 
to Washington for identification and they 
stated that they were a new kind, they are 
called Zeteki. 

Another of his hobbies was snakes, he 
kept a live boa constrictor in a cage under 
his laboratory table, as well as others. I 
asked about the coral snake, and he 
that its nervous disposition was such that 
it would not live in captivity. He had 3 
number of houses built on Coronada Island 
trying to make them proof against the ter- 
mites; whether he succeeded I do not know. 


Kindest regards, 
? C. J. EMBREE. 
Noted entomologist, Dr. James Zetek, the 
“baron” of Barro Colorado Island, died at 
the age of 73. His death was due to a car- 
diac condition, aggravated by pneumonia- 
A member of the Balboa, Canal Zone Lions 
Club, he had retired 3 years ago because 
his heart trouble. Dr. Zetek, a native of 
Chicago, went to the Canal Zone in 1911 
after graduating from the University of Ul- 
nois. He was with the Canal Zone Sanitary 
Department, the Board of Health Laboratory: 
and the U.S, Department of Agriculture prior 
to being named research specialist of the 
Canal Zone Biological Area when it was es- 
tablished in 1923 by the U.S. National Re- 
search Council. The area, on Barro Colorado 
Island in Gatun Lake, has become a center 
for the study of tropical life and attract’ 
scientists from throughout the world. It 
was taken over by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion in 1946. While building the area into 
a top center in its field, Dr. Zetek also gained 
renown for his own findings and was recog“ 
nized as à leading authority on termites. 


Rickover’s Blueprint for Better Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. KEN HECHLER 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 
Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, at 
probably no other time in American his- 
tory has our Nation taken such a pene- 
trating look at its schools. Contribut- 
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ing immensely to this national debate 

has been Vice Adm, Hyman Rickover, 

Whose genius at cutting through dense, 

ucratic fog is well known. 

Several prominent educators have 
Criticized Admiral Rickover's views. 
But I am sure the good admiral would 
not want anyone to swallow his views 
Without careful examination and debate. 
In this way Admiral Rickover is making 
an invaluable contribution to our 
Schools. He is encouraging both educa- 
tors and laymen to examine their as- 
sumptions about education and to eval- 

“Uate their local school systems. 

Another example of Admiral Rick- 
over's contribution to the national de- 
bate on education appeared in the na- 
tionally circulated American Weekly, on 
February 28, 1960: 

THE ANGRY ADMMAL'S PLAN 
(By Frances Leighton) 

(Hyman Rickover, father of the atomic 
Sub, warns that Russia's educational system 
ls better than ours—and tells what we have 
to do to build brains for survival in this 
Superscientific age.) 

Vice Adm. Hyman Rickover of the U.S. Navy 
1s Seriously concerned about America’s edu- 
Cational system. He feels that Russia is 
Swiftly moving ahead of us in the sciences 
and the professions and that time Is running 
Sut on our chances of catching up. 

His consuming interest in education began 
When he headed the American team that gave 

world its first atomic submarine, the 
Neutilus—and found that men with the edu- 
cational know-how for nuclear power deyel- 
Spment simply weren't readily available. 

He set out to find the reasons why, and 
dame up with some startling facts: 

h our schools had admittedly al- 

Ways been behind northern and western 

in genuine education, we'd had one 

ndous advantage: Our high schools 

Were free and graduated more students than 

opean countries; but, now, Rickover dis- 

Covered, the situation has changed. All ad- 

European countries have free educa- 

tion up to 18 years of age. What's more, 

pean colleges are cheaper, and in Russia 

not only is college free, but students are paid 

Toom and board and given pocket money 
besides, 

He found that Russian children gradu- 
ated at 17 from a 10-year school, do as well 

the record as our most talented children 

after 2 years in college; that In algebra and, 
Physics they reach a level achieved by only 
& small percentage of college entrants here; 
that by 1961 Soviet graduations are expected 
to be 60 percent larger than those in the 
United States. 
“The real race we are in,” he said, “is 4 
logical race—to see whose educational 
System best prepares youth for the world of 
ern science—the communistic or the 
democratic? 

“What are we to do?“ 

The admiral, in his blunt, realistic fash- 
fon, answered his own question: 

“We have no choice. The time has come 
for a crash program in education, Let's put 
aside pride and prejudice and stop quib- 
bling about the usurpating of States’ rights 
and the cutting of tax dollars and start 

king about our children. Let's pass on 

83 the knowledge and wisdom of the 


“The Important obligation of Congress 18 
to get into this educational problem, to find 
Sut the real truth, and to take steps to 
Temedy the real defects.” 

And then he set forth the following 10 
Points he considers essential as a guiding 
code tom the revitalization of education in 

erica: 
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“1. Lengthen the school year. Only in 
America do children have such a short 
school term. All other children go to school 
6 days a week, 10 months a year. They 
are in classrooms 240 days or more as com- 
pared with 180 days for American children. 
American children spend too many years in 
the lower schools. Surely we could do in 10 
years the work we now stretch to 12 years 
of schooling. 

“2. Decide that the primary function of 
the school is to educate the mind. The 
home and the church are the places to train 
our youngsters to be social creatures and 
the school should be free to concentrate on 
developing their minds. A yast amount of 

stuff that clutters our school 
schedules is of questionable use. Such 
training ought never to be substituted for 
the real business of schools, which is to 
instruct children in basic subjects-that will 
give them a better comprehension of the 


~. world they live in. 


“3. Cut out emphasis on competitive 
sports and increase the physical fitness of 
all children, We have all but eliminated 
competition from education and transferred 
the competitive feeling to school sports. 
Interschool and Iintercollege games in which 
only a handful of star athletes take part 
are an American phenomena, unknown else- 
where. 

“Physical education in Russia and the rest 
of Europe is centered on developing the body 
of each child. A study of European chil- 
dren, shortly after World War II, showed 
that, despite the war and years of inade- 
quate nourishment, the European children 
were healthier than our own youngsters. 

4, Toughen the curriculum and reduce 
electives. I think our curriculum should 
eliminate all the soft courses and get back 
to a hard-core basic standard, The Russian 
student graduating from the 10-year school 
must pass an examination in seven subjects— 
Russian language and literature, a foreign 
language, algebra, geometry, physics, chem- 
istry and history—a much broader field of 
knowledge than our college board achieve- 
ment tests.” 

Our own snap courses may shortchange 
our children for the future. They will have 
to compete in a world so improved educa- 
tionally that we cannot afford to stand still. 
It takes a long time to produce highly edu- 
cated professional men. If we don't do this 
through our educational system we will in- 
evitably be outstripped by Russia. 

I am particularly disturbed by our concept 
of electives for school children, Here we 
have minors whom we carefully protect un- 
der our law because we know they cannot 
judge wisely and may therefore harm them- 
selves if we let them decide important mat- 
ters themselves; yet we let these same minors 
choose the subjects they wish to study in 
school—to make decisions which will in- 
fieuce them for the rest of their lives. 

In the United States it Is quite possible 
that, left to his own devices, a potentially 
talented child may squander his best learn- 
ing years on easy know-how courses which 
require no homework but which earn him 
the same credit toward a high school di- 
ploma as academic subjects. 

“5, Set national standards of education: 
Not all our children are alike. Unbelievably, 
our high school diploma tells us nothing 
about the scholastic achievements of its 
possessor, We made our mistake in down- 
grading the curriculum until it met the low- 
est levels of competence instead of setting up 
different types of secondary schools for dif- 
ferent types of students.” 

In European counties there are three kinds 
of diplomas. The British have the O, the 
A, and the S Certificates, standing for Or- 
dinary,” “Advanced Level,” and “Scholarship 
Level.” On the Continent the final exami- 
nations are usually set up by a body com- 
posed of eminent scholars and laymen. 
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To me there is nothing more important 
than to change our educational system so 
that it will provide the best possible educa- 
tion for every child: slow, average and tal- 
ented. 

I believe the single most important thing 
that needs to be done is the creation of a 
body to set national standards, The Fed- 
eral Government should set standards for 
education. That would give parents a 
norm—a yardstick to measure what their 
children should learn and have learned in 
school. 

“6. Grant Federal aid to education: It 
seems to me we give too much weight to the 
fact that education is not mentioned in the 
Constitution. Isn't the honest labeling of 
educational diplomas as important as honest 
labeling of drugs? We regulate what goes 
into people's mouths, why can’t we recom- 
mend what should go into their heads?" 

Every boy and girl in this country, re- 
gardless of social status, should have the 
same opportunity for a good education, The 
dollars spent on education are the cheapest, 
with the greatest return. The waste of 
money on missiles and other technical 
projects may be laid to inadequately educat- 
ed people. Why are Members of Congress 
willing to appropriate large sums of money 
for things which they are not sure will suc- 
ceed, but hesitate to help education when 
the return on the investment is certain and 
great. 

7. Cut the cost of college education: In 
Russia, Britain and France every able stu- 
dent can go to a university at no cost to his 
family and scholarships are based on tests 
special exams are given at 11 or 12, and 17 or 
18 to determine who should pursue a uni- 
versity education and who should advance 
in other fields of endeavor.” 

We have the curious situation that it 
actually costs more in the United States to 
become a professional man than in most of 
the European democracies. There is much 
evidence that the education dollar buys less 
good schooling in the United States than in 
any country in the world. 

Congress must determine to what extent 
we should help worthy college students. I 
am not saying we should go so far as to pay 
students to go to college as they do in Rus- 
sia, but I do believe we should at least help 
the student working his way through college 
to the extent that he can make his educa- 
tional costs tax deductible. 

“8, Find additional incentives for getting 
more of our capable students to college: 
Somehow we must conyince our children 
that their future depends on their becoming 
really educated, Today military power is al- 
most wholly a matter of technology and this 
in turn depends on well-educated brain 
power. By 1961 Russia will have about 2 
million scientists and 20 percent 
more than we will have. In one way Rus- 
sla's low standard of living—about one-third 
of ours—gives her the advantage in this 
matter of incentive.” 

A child in Russia will work his head off to 
get to college and raise his standard of liv- 
ing. He cannot take over his dad's business 
as he can here and have readymade success. 

“9. Change our basic attitude toward 
teachers: How can we have proper respect 
for our schoolteachers in America if we see 
them forced to earn extra money operating 
checkout counters in grocery stores and 
working at other part-time jobs? Our best 
teachers leave the profession for industry.” 

The teaching professién should be the 
most noble in the land. What is the use of 
sending children to college if we don't have 
properly qualified teachers to teach them? 
And why don't we have qualified teachers? 
Simply because of low salaries. The highest 
paid man in Russia is the head of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences. He gets the equivalent of 
$50,000. A university professor in Russia is 
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paid the same as the head of a large indus- 
tial organization. 

One way I feel that the Federal Govern- 
ment can aid education is in direct ald to 
teachers. . 

“10. Start teaching languages: In Russi 
today, 50 percent of the students going to 
secondary schools are being taught English— 
about 10 million Russians are studying Eng- 
lish. By comparison, a few thousand Amer- 
loans are studying Russian.” 

I am not advocating that we adopt the 
Russian political system or anyone else's. 
Iam merely urging that we look around and 
see what others are doing and not delude 
ourselves. We must not again say that the 
Russians do nothing well. And for a long 
time we assumed they were so far behind us 
scientifically we did not bother to translate 
their technical reports. Yet they've orbited 
the heaviest object into space. 

As a hopeful note to show that we are 
waking up to the world around us, I cite a 
recent story about the PTA members of 28 
Fairfax, Va., schools who have voted to have 
foreign languages incorporated into the reg- 
ular curriculum for elementary and inter- 
mediate schools. They ask that language 
study start in the third grade. 

If we are to keep our position in the 
world today and to infiuence people in inter- 
national relations, we must become a multi- 
lingual people. One reason that Russia has 
gotten so far with other nations is that she 
has taken the trouble to learn to communi- 
cate with them in their native tongue. 

Can we afford to do less? 


Full Granaries—Empty Pockets 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD F. McGINLEY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. McGINLEY. Mr. Speaker, we 
often hear the charge that the farm 
program is keeping the “inefficient” 
operator on the farm. And we have 
heard statements from people who pdint 
to the bumper crops of the past 2 years 
as proof of the prosperity of the farmer. 

I feel that neither statement is cor- 
rect. 1 

In the first place, 5 million people have 
left the farm in the past 10 years. This 
terrific depopulation has taken a toll of 
the marginal farmer. Unless this trend 
is slowed, the corporation farm will be- 
come a part of our economy by necessity. 
With the rather large numbers of un- 
employed people with us, we must give 
careful consideration as to the possibility 
that good efficient farmers are being 
driven from the land where they should 
be kept to provide food for the future. 

The fallacy of the “good crops mean 
prosperous farmers” theory also has 
many proofs. One of the finest docu- 
mentations of the status of the farmers 
came to me in a letter from M. W. Dun- 
lap, a banker at Douglas, Nebr. Like 
many smalltown bankers, Mr. Dunlap 
also assists farmers in making out their 
income tax returns. The community of 
Douglas in eastern Nebraska is familiar 
to me, although it is not in my congres- 
sional district, because it is the locality 
of the birthplace of my father. 
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It is a good agriculture area where di- 
versified farming is most common with 
traditionally a relatively high percentage 
of farmers carrying on substantial live- 
stock operations. The Douglas commu- 
nity has for the past 2 years had better 
than average crops. 

The only distress that is present is in 
the falling incomes of the farmers. Mr. 
Dunlap wrote to me that he has com- 
pleted 200 income tax schedules for the 
year, 141 of which were for farmers. He 
has sent a tabulation of the results. In 
considering the information, it is impor- 
tant that the investment of the farmer 
be considered. The exceptional $5,100 
net income is not the farmer’s pay for 
his labor. It is his return on his labor, 
his farm machinery, and his land. 

Mr. Dunlap, in his letter to me, points 
out the danger to the entire economy of 
the Nation if this basic industry which 
is a $40 billion annual consumer mar- 
ket and which is the No. 1 customer of 
the petroleum industry, an extensive 
market for steel goods, and so forth, 
continues to suffer further. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to insert at 
this point the table which Mr. Dunlap 
has made up of the results of his service 
in income tax schedules preparation. 
Be assured that there are no gimmicks 
in this picture. It is a true cross section 
of an average eastern Nebraska agricul- 
ture community: 

Gross income 


19.2. ———— Less than $1,000. 
N ae Between $1,000 and $2,000. 
ä Between $2,000 and $3,000. 


— Between $3,000 and $4,000. 
Between $4,000 and $5,000. 
Between $5,000 and $6,000. 
3 $6,000 and over. 


Net income 


A Between $1,000 and $1,500. 
rn Between $1,500 and $2,000. 
. Between $2,000 and $2,500. 
— IV ES Between $2,500 and $3,000. 
K Between $3,000 and $3,500. 
[MRS GER TEE Between $3,500 $4,000. 
8 Between $4,000 and $4,500. 
„ EAE DA, Between $4,500 and $5,000. 
RES eae NA R $5,100 


Staying Ahead of the Soviet Union in the 
Competition for Survival—We’ve Got 
To Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
1960 Olympics have come and gone. As 
they close up the arena at Squaw Valley 
and the competitors make their way back 
to their home countries, many a thought- 
ful American is pausing to ask why is it 
that the United States came out such a 
long way behind the Soviet Union in the 
final scoring. Not only did the Soviet 
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Union win the 1960 winter Olympics, but 
they won it by gaining more than twice 
as many points as their nearest oppon- 
ent. And this fact is all the more start- 
ling when we realize that until 4 years 
ago the Soviet Union had never won any 
kind of medal in winter Olympic compe- 
tition, I know that some observers will 
say that the Olympics do not represent 
team competition but only individual 
competition, and others may say that 
the winter Olympics are not really im- 
portant; let the Russians win them any- 
way. And yet at a time when there is 
the most profound kind of competition - 
between the Soviet and American ways 
of life, the tremendous Russian progress 
in this field of athletics in a few short 
years cannot help but be noti 
throughout the world and cannot help 
but be interpreted as perhaps another 
straw in the wind in this vital struggle. 

In that connection, Mr. Speaker, I was 
particularly interested in an article 
which appeared yesterday in the Wash- 
ington Post written by Bill Furlong, of 
the Chicago Daily News Service. Mr. 
Furlong, writing from Squaw Valley: 
makes this blunt statement: 

The Russians won the winter Olympics for 
the same reason they're winning the race in 
space—because they're eager and we're not 
Of all the reasons, the last is the most im- 
portant. The other three can be overcome 
but only after the last one is overcome. 


Mr. Speaker, does this not look like 
the same thing that we seem to be run- 
ning into also in the race for space and 
the construction of superior military 
power? Have we Americans indeed lost 
the desire to excel? Have we lost the 
old competitive spirit? Is it true that 
in space and in the race for military 
superiority and in the competition to 
produce the best educated engineering 
and scientific brains, just as in the com- 
petition for gold medals in the winter 
Olympics, they're eager and we're not“? 

Fortunately, Mr. Speaker, there is one 
bright spot on the horizon, and that is 
the performance of the American 
Olympic hockey team. As Mr. Furlong 
puts it— 

It also was determination which led to 
the U.S. success in hockey—for by all odds: 
both Canada and Russia had better talent 
and better teams. Yet our players wanted 
so much to win that they swept over supe- 
rior opponents. 


I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the same 
must hold true in our competition with 
the Soviet Union in other fields as 
To stay ahead we must first of all want 
very badly to stay ahead. In all of our 
talk about our technological improve- 
ment and our industrial might, let us 
not forget that the most important 
quality of all is the determination to 
stay ahead and win. 

The concluding sentence of Mr. Fur- 
long's article applies not just to the 
winter Olympics, but to the whole 
gamut of the desperate competition be- 
tween American freedom and Russian 
communism in which we find ourselves 
today: “All it takes is to care enough 
to win.” 

The article follows: 
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Iw Oxymrtcs, as IN Spack, Earn RUSSIANS 
Take GREAT PRIDE IN DEFEATING CaPITALIS- 
Tic NATIONS 

(By Bill Furlong) 

Squaw Varley, Caur., February 29—Why 
did we lose? 

Why did the Russians romp away with 
Winter Olympic honors and the United States 
finish far behind? 

The reasons: 

The United States as a whole is not inter- 
ested in winter sports. Our preference is to 
go south to Florida, not to engage in the 
Vigorous sports of the northlands. The Rus- 
Slans, on the other hand, have made a point 
Of engaging in winter sports—largely be- 
Cause it is, like Canada, a north country. 

Even for those athletes interested in win- 

sports, the training season is short—2 or 

8 months at the most. By way of contrast, 

the training season for nations like Russia 

and Canada is 5 months or more. 

We ignored certain events, such as Cross- 
country skiing, particularly for women. The 
Russians “loaded up" in those events—and 
the medals they won in those events count 
Just as much as the ones in the prominent 
events. 

The Russlans are interested in winning 
any contest with capitalistic nations. Thus 
the Russians won the winter Olympics for 
the same reason they're winning the race in 
Space—because they're eager and we're not. 

Of all the reasons, the last is the most 
important. The other three can be over- 
Come—but only after the last one is over- 
Come. 

The Russians showed the way. Until 4 
Years ago, they had never won any type of 
Medal in winter Olympics competition. 

Then in 1956—after being blanked for 32 
Jears—they captured 14 medals, including 
5 gold medals. 

That was no accident, The Russians went 
about it with great calculations and skill. 

have the natural resources: (1) a huge 

Population inured to the rigors of the far 

north, and (2) an extended training period. 

The Soviet Government merely provided 
the opportunities to work on winter sports. 

An example: There are 32 Olympic-sized 
Speed-skating rinks in Moscow alone. 

There is only one in the United States— 
here at Squaw Valley (and it may eventu- 
Ally be closed or torn up). 

“They have 10 rinks for really good 
Skaters in Moscow and 10 more for medi- 
dere skaters and the rest for beginners,” 
Says Eddie Rudolph, a speed skater on the 

S. Olympic team. 

The result: A series of Russian victories 
in speed skating—and a worldwide trend 
the Russian style of skating. 

“It is more designed for speed skating, 
While the American style is a little bit more 

hockey skating,” explains Eugeni Gri- 

Shin, the Russians’ top speed skater, 

The U.S.S.R. also shrewdly loaded up on 
the events ignored by the United States. 
We had virtually no entrants in the two 
Women's cross-country skiing events (the 
10-KM race and the 3 x 5 KM relay race). 

The Russians had many entries—includ- 

several of world championship caliber. 

We had a poor team in the biathlon. Rus- 

Sla had a number of skilled entrants. 

The combination of shrewdness and de- 

tion catapulted Russia to the front. 

Determination was a significant factor— 
fven to the United States. “We worked 

and we wanted to win,” says Grishin, 

It also was determination which led to 
the U.S. success in hockey—for by all odds, 
both Canada and Russia had better talent 
nd better teams. 

¥et our players wanted so much to win 

at they swept over superior opponents. 

There is hope for the future. We're im- 
Proving in speed skating. 

All it takes is to care enough to win. 
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We're Accepting Communist Policies To 
Share the Earth and Share the Moon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I wish 
to insert in the Recorp a copy of an ar- 
ticle written by Mr. Holmes Alexander 
and published in the New Orleans 
States-Item on December 15, 1959, en- 
titled “We're Accepting Communist Pol- 
icies To Share the Earth and Share the 
Moon.” 

WE'RE ACCEPTING COMMUNIST POLICIES TO 

SHARE THE EARTH AND SHARE THE MOON 


WASHINGTON.—"It’s going to be a while 
yet,” said C. L. Closelooker, the research 
man, “before I throw my hat in the air for 
the 12-nation Antarctica treaty.” 

Mr. Closelooker ought not be such a spoil- 
sport. Practically everybody in Washington 
seems to favor the treaty, which amounts to 
an international quitclaim on the 5 million 
square mile continent. He ought to be like 
practically everybody else. 

“Maybe so," said Closelooker, who insists 
upon a close look at these things. “When 
Khrushchev was in Washington, he took the 
same big-hearted, scientific, socialistic view- 
point about the moon—it belongs to every- 
body, which means that it belongs to nobody. 
But I can't find anything in the American 
Constitution where it comes out for ‘share 
the world’.” 

Well, the trouble was that Mr, Closelooker 
didn’t have the scientific spirit of Christ- 
mas—that is, the spirit of the International 
Geophysical Year. Was there ever such 
global giving as this treaty? There are seven 
free world nations—Argentina, Australia, 
Britain, Chile, France, New Zealand and Nor- 
way—which have staked specific claims in 
Antarctica. Four other free world nations— 
the United States, South Africa, Belgium and 
Japan—were participants in IGY. Then, of 
course, there’s Russia. 

“That’s the way I see it, too,” said Close- 
looker. “The 11 free world nations are pool- 
ing their interests with one Communist na- 
tion. Maybe it’s all in the IGY spirit, but 
it Just doesn’t seem a very good way to 
contain the growth of communism or to 
spread the cause of freedom.” 

But the South Pole land, mass, which is 
twice the size of the United States, becomes 
the first continent ever to be dedicated wholly 
to peaceful, scientific purposes. The Presi- 
dent has called the agreement “a significant 
advance toward the goal of a peaceful world,” 
The New York Times agrees with those who 
call this treaty a model for other inter- 
national accords. 

That's what bothers me.“ sald Close- 
looker, a man who is never stampeded by 
popular excitement. “Should the U.S. Sen- 
ate ratify this treaty, we will have a dandy 
model for settling international disputes 
over Berlin, Formosa, the Panama Canal, the 
Caribbean sea, the Sino-Indian borderiand— 
in fact, everywhere that the interests of the 
free world clash with those of communism. 
By establishing the ‘share everything’ ratio 
at 11 to 1, by freezing all free world claims, 
and by socializing whenever there is any 
doubt as to ownership, we will have a for- 
mula over which the Red nations would 
50 dream of going to war. Why should 

ey?” 

But Mr. Closelooker didn't understand. 
The United States has spent many millions 
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supporting South Pole expeditions before 
and during IGY and since October has flown 
28 American newsmen, 1 U.S. Senator, nu- 
merous scientists and VIP’s to Antarctica, 
yet never have we made any official territorial 
claims. 

“Well, why haven't we done so?” demanded 
Closelooker stubbornly. “I have before mea 
1954 magazine article by the late Rear Adm. 
Richard Byrd, who asks: ‘Are We Losing a 
Continent?’ Since 1951, under two Presi- 
dents, Representative ToLuerson, Republi- 
can, of Washington, has been introduc- 
ing a joint resolution for our declaration 
of sovereignty over certain areas of Antarc- 
tica which rightfully belong to the United 
States.” 

And nothing has been done? 

“Nothing,” said Closelooker. “From read- 
ing the exchange between Representative 
ToLLEFSON and the White House, I can see 
why. Congress won't claim territory unless 
advised to do so by the administration. And 
the administration won't make a claim un- 
less instructed to do so by Congress.” 


U.S. Proposal on Law of Sea Sovereignty 
Is Fishery Giveaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under 
date of February 12, 1960, there appeared 
a news item in the Japan Times, I am 
informed, which has to do with the 
forthcoming Geneva International Con- 
ference on the Law of the Sea. 

In a dispatch from Seoul, Korea, an 
American was quoted after meeting with 
Republic of Korea President Syngman 
Rhee to the effect that the Korean leader 
seems to agree with the U.S. proposal for 
a 6-mile territorial waters limit with an 
additional 6-mile fishery limit. 

My point is, Mr. Speaker, that our 
State Department keeps indicating to me 
that the United States has not publicly 
or privately jeopardized our historic fish- 
ery rights by support of compromise pro- 


Now the U.S. official quoted in the 
Japan Times was Arthur Dean, chief 
U.S. delegate to the Geneva meeting 
which is to be held by 86 nations start- 
ing March 12, 1960. So when Mr. Dean 
tells reporters, as he did, “I think Rhee 
seems to agree with the US. proposal,” 
perhaps it is proof as I have been saying 
that the United States has been lining 
up votes for a compromise. 

Anyone who knows about our Pacific 
Northwest fishery will recognize that the 
U.S. proposal sells out completely the 
American fishermen of the west coast 
who have historically fished off the 
3-mile limit of British Columbia. Our 
bottom fish industry has no other place 
to fish. 

Our officials seem more interested in 
eliminating a major cause of friction be- 
tween Japan and Korea than to protect 
our own interests. 

It appears that the United Nations- 
sponsored meeting may agree on new 
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zones of sovereignty. If the fishing zone 
is extended, the only hope for the Puget 
Sound and Washington State fishermen 
will be the Senate and its refusal to 
approve the Geneva Treaty. 

The U.S. proposal in fishing sover- 
eignty is an international giveaway. 


Jet Costs Fly High 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, an 
article “Costs Soar on Estimates of Air 
Alert” appearing in the New York 
Herald Tribune on February 22, 1960, 
under the byline of Allen M. Smythe. In 
view of our keen interest in getting a 
dollars value for every dollar spent in 
our defense program, I believe that Mr. 
Smythe's article will prove interesting 
and information. The author, Allen M. 
Smythe, brings out some interesting 
facts on the increasing expense to the 
taxpayers of any airborne alert of our 
military bombers. 

The hesitancy of Pentagon officials to 
release costs on jet engines raises some 
questions in my mind. Do the large 
engine builders have accounting systems 
that show the exact toolings, research, 
overhead, and production costs of these 
engines? Have Pentagon officials asked 
for such a breakdown of costs? Do de- 
fense changes and modifications raise 
the costs unnecessarily high? What be- 
came of the plans to unify the buying 
and to standardize the size of jet 
engines? z 

The sudden and emotional appeals to 
Congress to hurry and approve enor- 
mous funds for an airborne alert is in 
a familiar pattern. These appeals, like 
the recurring visits of Russian sub- 
marines to this side of the Atlantic, are 
remarkably well timed with the hear- 
ings on defense appropriations, We now 
have a 30-minute ground alert at many 
of our air bases. In recent articles and 
speeches, defense experts have stated 
that any enemy attack by liquid-fueled 
ballistic missiles would cover a period 
of several hours. If so, the enemy would 
expect unacceptable damage from our 
retaliatory forces. 

In the report of July 8, 1957, of the 
House Armed Services Committee on air- 
craft engine costs a contract for J-57 
jet engines at $390,000 is recorded. For 
the larger J—75 a price of $575,000 was 
paid. The author was very restrained 
in his comparison of prices. According 
to my computations there have been sev- 
eral contracts in which jet engines have 
cost over 10 times their weizht in silver. 

The article reads: 
Costs Soar ON ESTIMATES or AIR ALERT—BIL- 
LIONS NEEDED FOR JET ENGINES 
(By Allen M. Smythe) 

Recent discussion of the need of an air- 
borne alert for the Nation's elght-engined 
heavy B-52 bombers could result in the 
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purchase of thousands of extra jet engines 
that cost five times their weight in silver. 
To this would be added at least 30 percent 
for parts if operations were held in ideal 
weather and other normal conditions. For 
Arctic or desert use the parts could add 120 
percent to the original cost. 

Budget-minded legislators were aghast 
when they heard estimates of hundreds of 
millions of dollars for partial alerts. Recent 
cutbacks in military aircraft have sharply 
reduced the building of jet engines and have 
substantially raised the price. Where pur- 
chases were once made in thousands they 
are now made in hundreds. Increased ma- 
terial and modification costs would tend to 
hold prices at the present leyels even if ad- 
ditional engines are ordered. 

The trend in weapons toward missiles has 
left only two major builders of military jet 
engines, General Electric and Pratt & Whit- 
ney. The latter has only about one-half the 
military business of 3 years ago. Curtis- 
Wright, Allison and Westinghouse are no 
longer important factors in the industry. 

JET FIGURES HIDDEN 

Over protests from the public relations 
sections of both the Navy and Air Force, 
procurement officials refused to release exact 
figures on present prices paid for jet engines. 
Although unclassified, they claimed it would 
violate the “proprietary rights“ of the man- 
ufacturers. They claimed that releasing the 
complicated prices would ‘cause “misunder- 
standing and controversy" as the airlines 
are charged higher prices. The airlines 
denied this and stated they paid for no de- 
velopment costs and bought or rented 
powerplants below the cost to the services. 

The B-52 bomber requires 8 mounted 
J-57 engines plus 8 spares plus parts for 
the 11 engines. The J-57, built by Pratt & 
Whitney and under Navy management 
comes in three main models: the all-steel. 
the titanium and the recently developed 
turbofan. It was learned that these models 
cost the taxpayers approximately $200,000, 
$270,000 and $350,000. Any airborne alert 
will require extra KV-135’s, the aerial re- 
fueler of B-52, which mounts four all-steel 
J-—57's with one extra spare. 

The B-58 medium bomber which might 
participate in an airborne alert is propelled 
by four J-79 jet engines. This new light- 
weight engine, made by Genera! Electric, is 
under Air Force management. Its produc- 
tion contract, reported to call for a target 
price of $260,000, has been cut back and final 
price negotiations at above $400,000 are ex- 


pected. 

Pratt & Whitney also builds the J-58 and 
J-75 engines under Navy contracts. The 
J-57, now 6 years old, is approaching ob- 
solescence. Vice Adm. E. W. Clexton, Chief 
of the Office of Naval Materiel, states that 
the development cost of the J-57 was over 
$400 million. If all costs are included, any 
jet engine, he says, will cost a half billion 
dollars. 

MANAGES PRATT & WHITNEY PLANT 


The Navy keeps management of the Pratt 
& Whitney factory because of the volume of 
contracts it issues. The multiengined 
bombers and tankers of the Air Force use 
thousands of these engines bought by the 
Navy. Six years ego the Air Force asked for 
control of engine building at Pratt & Whit- 
ney. 

After being turned down, the Alr Force 
persuaded the Ford Motor Co. to tool a large 
Federal tank factory in South Chicago for 
J-57 and J-75 production. A reported #400 
million was spent to make the plant capable 
of outproducing the rest of the world. The 
first production contract for J-57s ran over 
$500,000 per engine. It is now a standby 
plant. 

Some Pentagon officials believe the Alr 
Force could save by reopening this plant for 
an airborne alert. Others would give the 
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Air Force control of Pratt & Whitney re- 
gardiess of any alert. The Navy 

Ex-Secretary Charles “Engine” Wilson suc- 
ceeded in cutting down the number of mod- 
els of jet engines but not cost. A credulous 
Congress criticizes but obtains no results. 
Congressman Grratp Foro, Republican of 
Michigan, member of the powerful Appro- 
priations Committee, pointed out recently 
that the Pentagon spends more for small 
parts of these engines than the cost of 4 
new automobile engine. Fellow members of 
his group speak of them as “jeweled power 
plants“ and “gold-plated jets.” 


A Family System of Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
` IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, I think 
the time has come when we should real- 
ize that Government cannot dictate the 
policies and programs for our Nation's 
farmers, that rather it should be the 
role of Congress to provide through en- 
abling legislation flexible guidelines 
which will permit those engaged in agri- 
culture, commodity by commodity, to de- 
termine their own destinies at the local 
level. In other words let producers at 
the grassroots develop a program of 
their own choosing. 

It is agreed, Mr. Speaker, on both sides 
of the political fence that American agri- 
culture is in real trouble, that because 
this is true our whole economy is 
ened. Small farmers are literally bat- 
tling for survival. I heartily agree with 
those who claim that unless the deyas- 
tating trend under the existing program 
is not reversed and replaced by a bold 
new approach to the farm problem, we 
will soon see throughout the land 
monopolistic control of the farming in- 
dustry which will result in a situation 
where subsidies paid to farmers will ap- 
pear as nothing compared to the 
by the housewife for f 
and clothing. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that within the 
framework of the bill H.R. 10362 which 
I recently introduced along with a num- 
ber of my colleagues, an enabling act 
will offer farmers the opportunity to 
adopt a program of their own in a co, 
operative effort to achieve a balance of 
supply and demand—all within the spiri 
of the Agricultural Marketing Agree- 
ment Act at a minimum cost to the 
Government. No doubt there are cor- 
rections and amendments to be made in 
the bill, and I am sure they will be made 
in the course of hearings before the 
Committee on Agriculture as we listen 
to the various producers who have Pe 
culiar knowledge of the problems in- 
volved on their specific commodity. 

I am confident, Mr. Speaker, that this 
bill would operate in a tremendous say- 
ings to taxpayers particularly as it pos- 
itively prohibits further acquisition and 
storage of commodities by the Govern- 
ment and provides for an already dis- 
posal of stocks on hand, and in view 
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of the reasonable limitations placed on 
amount any one producer could re- 
ceive. I am also confident that the in- 
Come of family farmers would be im- 
Proved under this legislation and that 
it would assure adequate food and fiber 
to our consumers at reasonable prices. 
Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial dated February 25, 1960 from the 
Farmer's Hub, a fine newspaper pub- 
ed at Millersburg, Ohio in my con- 
Sressional district, which I am glad to 
Say endorses the idea of a self help pro- 
Sram for our farmers as provided in 
HR. 10362. 


The editorial follows: 
A FAMILY SYSTEM oy AGRICULTURE 


“To perpetuate the family system of agri- 
Culture against all forms of collectivism; to 
stop further accumulation of burdensome 
Surpluses and to dispose of Government 
Stocks now on hand within a reasonable 
time” is the purpose of a new farm bill in- 
troduced.in Congress on February 10 by Con- 
Fressman Rosert W. LEVERING of the 17th 
District; 

Congressman Leverine sald that the Gov- 
ernment is now spending $144 million dally 
for surplus grain storage and has $914 mil- 

worth of surplus grain on hand. His 
bill, Levero estimates, would provide a 
Program costing not more than $500 million 
annually as compared with the $5 billion 
annual cost under the present farm pro- 
gram. 

Leverino’s proposal is to let the bona fide 
farmers of each State elect committeemen 
Who would meet in a national conference 
and decide on programs for commodities 
Which the Secretary of Agriculture had de- 

ed would be in surplus for the en- 
Suing year. The national farmers com- 
- Mittee would then determine on one of 
Several control“ programs. 

Choice would be offered between direct 
Payments with limits on production, on 
Marketing agreements similar to the milk 
Marketing plan; on paid minimum prices 
or some other plan appearing best. LEVER- 
% would limit payments to any one indi- 
vidual to not more than $5,000. 

The Levering bill is a direct answer to Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's challenge to the Congress 
to write its own “sound farm program“. 


Indus River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial from the New York Times, of 
March 2, 1960, entitled “Indus River 
Project.” 

INDUS Riven PROJECT 

A billion-dollar enterprise that would im- 

Prove the lot of 50 million people and help 
and Pakistan to fortify their growing 

sense of common destiny in the face of the 
Communist menace has come a long step 
Dearer realization with the announcement by 
the World Bank that six nations stand ready 
join in financing the Indus River project. 
project, developed by the World Bank, 
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calls for equitable sharing of the waters of 
the Indus River system between the two na- 
tions for both irrigation and hydroelectric 
power for the economic development of one 
of the greatest river basins in the world. 

The nations prepared to participate in this 
enterprise, which in size and in the number 
of people affected exceeds the Soviet-financed 
Aswan Dam for the Nile basin, are the United 
States, Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and West Germany. Together with the 
World Bank they would provide more than 
half of the funds needed, partly in grants, 
partly in loans, with the United States con- 
tributing by far the largest share. 

The actual start of the project now de- 
pends on a final water sharing agreement be- 
tween Indian and Pakistan, But since accord 
has already been reached in principle and on 
many of the details involved, the final agree- 
ment that has been 6 years in the making 
is now e during the next 2 months. 
India and Pakistan have already settled most 
of the border and financial disputes that 
arose between them from the partition of the 
Indian subcontinent, and agreement on the 
Indus River would cap a progressive rap- 
prochement that should also facilitate solu- 
tion of the last remaining conflict over 
Kashmir, where much of the Indus River 
system originates, 

One must assume that growing realization 
of a common interest in the project provides 
the real basis for the agreement—a basis that 
is necessary if the project is to flourish in 
the future. But there is no doubt that Chi- 
nese Communist pressure on both countries 
contributed to it, with the result that Com- 
munist China appears to be playing the same 
role in uniting India and Pakistan that So- 
viet Russia played in uniting the West. 


Education and Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER BOWLES 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, in the 
years since the Supreme Court’s school 
desegregation decision, no domestic 
question of greater importance has faced 
the American people than education and 
civil rights. Despite the crucial im- 
portance of leadership on this sensitive 
issue, such leadership on a national level 
has been largely missing. 

An exception, a major instance where 
leadership has been given, is in the hear- 
ings and the report of the Commission 
on Civil Rights. While its major rec- 
ommendations lie in the field of voting 
rights, the Commission’s activities have 
also been highly important in the field 
of education, 

As a member of the legal staff of the 
Commission, Mr. Harris Wofford, Jr., 
now associate professor at Notre Dame 
Law School, is in an excellent and un- 
usual position to report on Education 
and Civil Rights. He did so on Novem- 
ber 12, 1959, at the Indiana Conference 
of Higher Education. Mr. Wofford’s 
widespread reputation for competence, 
objectivity, and reliability lend particu- 
lar substance to what he has to say. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include his speech as follows: 
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EDUCATION AND CIVIL RIGHTS 


(By Harris Wofford, Jr., associate professor, 
Notre Dame Law School) 

Perhaps as educators the last thing you 
really want to hear about is education. But 
recently in Chicago I gave a report on the 
Commission's findings and recommendations 
in its primary field of study, the investiga- 
tion of sworn complaints that citizens are 
belng denied the right to vote by reason of 
their color or race. There I made the case 
that this is the primary fleld for Congres- 
sional action and for large-scale, hard-hit- 
ting Federal enforcement. 

As you may know, the Commission ap- 
pointed by the President consisted of three 
members from the North, and three from 
the South. The three southern members 
were conservatives widely respected in their 
region, and at least two of them were on 
the record as segregationists. But they were 
all also lawyers and public servants—John 
Battle had been Governor of Virginia; Doyle 
Carlton, Governor of Florida; and Dean 
Storey of Southern Methodist University Law 
School had served on the Hoover Commission 
as well as having been president of the 
American Bar Association. So when com- 
plaints were finally submitted to the Com- 
mission, these men had no doubt about their 
professional and public duty and the Com- 
mission unanimously voted to conduct full 
field investigations and then to hold a public 
hearing in Montgomery, Ala. And having 
heard the sworn testimony and studied regis- 
tration records disclosed to the Commission 
under court order, they joined in a unani- 
mous finding of facts on the various ways 
qualified Negroes were being denied the right 
to vote in a number of counties. Later, in 
the report submitted in September to the 
President and Congress, they unanimously 
joined in four recommendations designed to 
strengthen the Federal Government's power 


to protect the right to vote. And two of the 


three southern members joined in the far- 
reaching recommendation that in cases of 
discriminatory denial of the right to vote the 
President should be empowered to appoint 
temporary Federal registrars to register for 
Federal elections citizens qualified under 
State law applied without discrimination. 

That five of the six Commissioners could 
agree on such a recommendation is evidence 
to me that this is the place on the civil rights 
front where the largest advance can now be 
made, where the greatest efforts at Federal 
enforcement should be concentrated, If 
progress on this front can be made in the 
next few years in enabling Negroes to vote 
in the deep southern areas where they are 
denicd that right, then later further prog- 
ress can be expected on other civil rights 
fronts in that region. 

But there is not much that people in In- 
diana can do about voting rights in the 
South. In passing, though, I should report 
that the Commission's Indiana State Ad- 
visory Committee, headed by Jack Scott, the 
former mayor of South Bend, reported that 
there are no Negro residents in 30 of the 
State's 92 counties, and that in some In- 
diana communities there have been signs 
advising “Niggers don’t let the sun go down 
on you here.” I don’t know whether such 
signs are now in existence, but our Indiana 
advisory committee noted that “if one can- 
not establish residence in one-third of the 
State, he cannot meet the qualifications for 
voting.“ and concluded that in this way in 
parts of Indiana the Negro “is being de- 
prived of his right to vote by indirection.” 

There is another subject the Commission 
studied—discrimination in housing—which 
does have considerable pertinence to Indi- 
ana, as to all States and cities. But I am 
going to report on that in South Bend next 
week. So that leaves me tonight with the 
third field of Commission study—school de- 
segregation. 
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A RELUCTANT IMAGINATION 

It was with something like this hesitancy 
that the Commission itself approached the 
subject of education. By the act of Congress 
the Commission was specifically directed to 
investigate alleged denials of the right to 
vote. The act also instructed the Commis- 
sion to study and collect information and 
make recommendations concerning other 
denials of the equal protection of the laws 
under the Constitution, As Senator EAST- 
Land said, in opposing the act, the equal- 
protection-of-the-laws provision in the 14th 
amendment means what the Supreme Court 
has interpreted it to mean, and since the 
Court has applied the provision in many 
fields the Commission's duties were “as broad 
as the desires of the Commission.” The 
Commission's scope, said Senator THURMOND, 
“was limited only by the imagination of the 
Commission and its staff.“ 

The trouble was that at least three of the 
six members of the Commission had no de- 
sire whatsoever to take up the hot potato of 
desegregation. They wanted to focus on the 
right to vote, on which southern practice 
was mixed but most southern opinion, at 
least openly, conceded that all qualified 
citizens should be able to vote. But they 

that Congress had given them 
a duty to study other denials of equal pro- 
tection and it did not take much imagina- 
tion for the Commission’s legal staff to re- 
port that the most urgent and the most 
important matter of equal protection, as 
well as the most controversial, was the prob- 
lem of desegregation that had been brought 
to a head by the Supreme Court’s reinter- 
pretation of the equal protection clause as 
applied to compulsory separation of the races 
in public schools. 

Moreover, the Commission could not dodge 
the subject on the ground that some other 
agency of Government was handling it. 
Particular cases were of course before the 
Federal courts, and the Commission decided 
not to intervene in those situations. But 
the judiciary was clearly in need of help. 
The President had not publicly and de- 
fiantly said: Earl Warren has made his de- 
cision, now let him enforce it—as Andrew 
Jackson reportedly said of John Marshall. 
But the President had taken a largely hands- 
off position, except for a brief effort at 
mediation with Governor Faubus followed by 
the resort to force at Little Rock. Repeat- 
edly the President refused to say whether 
he thought the decision was right or wrong. 
At one press conference he said he had not 
even disclosed his opinion on the subject 
to his wife. 

Nor was the Department of Justice doing 
anything much more than following the 
court cases and standing ready to restore 
law and order when violence occurred in 
any particular situation. In 1957 the ad- 
ministration had asked Congress to give the 
Attorney General power actually to initiate 
desegregation suits. This so-called part III 
of the proposed civil rights bill would have 
permitted the Government to plan an over- 
all strategy for desegregation and to take 
the initiative in advancing it through the 
courts instead of leaving the pace and the 
course of desegregation to be set by private 
litigants, mainly the NAACP. But the ad- 
ministration soon withdrew its support of 
part III on the ground that this would only 
further agitate white southern tempers at 
a time when a cooling-off period was re- 
quired. 

ABDICATION BY THE EXECUTIVE 

Now let me give you a final, almost in- 
credible, example of the general lack of 
planning or action by the executive branch. 
In surveying what already had been done in 
this field, the Commission's staff discovered 
that the Office of Education in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare— 
where we had gone g to find at least 
the essential statistical information—had 
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ceased collecting any information about the 
racial composition of public schools and had 
done so on principle. This was HEW’'s 
rather unique response to the Supreme 
Court’s decision, Since the Court had held 
that racial discrimination had no place in 
the field of public education, the Office of 
Education decided that information about 
continuing racial discrimination had no 
place in its program. 

This is about like a police department 
ceasing to collect information on homicides 
because murder had been declared illegal, or 
like a hospital ceasing to receive patients 
with a certain disease because a cure had 
been found. When the Court said that the 
Constitution was colorblind, it could hardly 
have expected that this would be read to 
mean that the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment would colorblind itself. Rather, I 
am sure, the Court must have expected that 
the executive branch would do everything in 
its power to face and help meet the large 
and serious problems of transition resulting 
from the school decision. It is, after all, the 
President who is sworn, and the executive 
branch that exists, to see that the laws are 
faithfully executed—not the courts. 

So the Commission on Civil Rights, an in- 
dependent sgency established by the Con- 
gress and the President in the executive 
branch of the Government, with no power to 
do anything but study and make recomenda- 
tions, decided reluctantly to see if it could 
make a contribution to this part of the 
American dilemma. Actually, its members 
were better qualified to do this than any- 
thing else in the field of civil rights. For 
four of the six members were educators: 
Two college presidents, Father Hesburgh of 
Notre Dame, and Chairman Hannah of 
Michigan State University; and two mem- 
bers were deans of law schools, Vice Chair- 
man Storey of Southern Methodist, and 
Dean Johnson of Howard University. 

CULTIVATING OUR NEUROSIS 

By taking up this divisive subject the 
Commission was following the old psychi- 
atric principle of cultivating your neurosis. 
It sought to turn the weakness of the 
Commission—its built-in 3-to-3 regional 
division—into a strongpoint. For the deep 
disagreement between the North and the 
white South on this issue means that the 
great due process of our Constitution, the 
process by which we govern ourselves, is still 
at work and is still necessary. The Court 
bas spoken and the law of the land is now 
clear. And in a republic, as Justice 
Brandeis says, the law “is the potent, the 
omnipresent teacher" that “teaches the 
whole people.” But teaching takes time, as 
I am beginning to learn, now having taught 
a first-year class for 2 months. Or as the 
Commission stated in its report, “there re- 
mains the enduring American problem of 
obtaining the consent of the governed.” An 
official dialogue by men of stature, repre- 
senting the differing viewpoints, might, we 
hoped, make a contribution to the national 
process of persuasion that is the grand de- 
sign of the Constitution. 

Let me assure you that it was a dialogue 
that took place. Governor Battle of Vir- 
ginia told the President when he accepted 
appointment that he would represent the 
strong southern viewpoint. The white 
South, by the way, generally appeared to 
be well satisfied with the composition of 
the Commission. Senator Russi. said he 
considered it to be one of the ablest Com- 
missions which has been designated around 
Washington in my time.” The Senator is 
not satisfied with the outcome, but the 
subsequent dissatisfaction of the white 
South may also be part of the process of 
persuasion. > 

= NO SOCIOLOGISTS WANTED 


At first the predictable stalemate in the 
Commission generated frustration through- 
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out the staff, When the staff proposed that 
the Commission meet with a group of care- 
fully selected experts on the problem of de- 
tion—educators, historians, political 
scientists and sociologists—the Commission 
said no, it did not want to risk giving any 
ground for having it said that the Commis- 
sion had been brainwashed by schoolmen, 
and especially not by sociologists. When, in 
somewhat perverse fashion, the staff later 
actually proposed employing a particular 
sociologist, the Commission made it clear 
that it was not going to repeat the mis- 
take of the Supreme Court. The south- 
ern members of the Commission were too 
well aware of the distortion and magnifica- 
tion in the public eye of Justice Warren's 
one ill-fated footnote in which Gunnar 
Myrdal's classic study of the American 
Dilemma” was cited by the Court, along 
with several articles by soclologists or psy- 
chologists showing how segregation injures 
Negro children. In fact, we were later cau- 
tloned against even referring to Myrdal in 
any manner in the final report, and par- 
ticularly not in a footnote. Perhaps the 
Commission was wise to shy away from 
sociologists and to place its whole reliance 
on lawyers; at least, as lawyers, we on the 
legal staff were not too dismayed by the de- 
cision. But prudence doesn't always pay: 
In the ConcrEessionaL Recorp I read with 
some delight the attack on the Commission's 
report by Senator EastLanp who noted tri- 
umphantly that Myrdal was not even men- 
tioned. Senator EAsTLAND added: “My con- 
clusion is that the U.S. Supreme Court 
has more courage than did the Civil Rights 
Commission,” 
When I say that the Commission said no. 
I do not mean that every member took 
that position. But during most of its work 
the Commission proceeded by a kind of 
Quaker rule of unanimity, or I might bet- 
ter call it the Calhoun principle of the 
concurrent majority. In this case at least 
it proved to be a relatively good procedure. 
A premature resort to majority voting would 
have ended all prospects of the rule of rea- 
son and might have merely meant a dead- 
lock. 
THE NASHVILLE CONFERENCE 


As it was, the Commission proceeded cure - 
fully. It decided to hold a hearing or 
conference of officials from school systems 
that had experienced some measure of de- 
segregation since the Supreme Court de- 
cision. Superintendents of schools, princi- 
pals, or members of school boards came to 
the 2-day conference from 12 States and 
the District of Columbia. They came from 
rural school districts, small towns, cities 
of medium size, and large cities. They in- 
cluded all the border States and the South- 
ern States of Arkansas, North Carolins, 
Tennessee, and Texas. Significantly, the 
conference was held in Nashville, Tenn., the 
city that had adopted the grade-a-year de- 
segregation plan, beginning with the firs! 
grade and including a voluntary transfer 
provision under which a student in a racial 
minority in his neighborhood school could 
ask to be transferred to a school where his 
race was in a majority. 

At first Nashville school officials were de- 
oldodly cool to our coming there, but at the 
end of the conference the superintendent 
schools Mr. Oliver invited the Commission 
to come back, saying it had been a great and 
valuable experience. Mr. Oliver said: “This 
is the first opportunity that I have had to 
sit down with a group of fellow men a 
listen to what they have to say and find out 
what they think and how they are dealing 
with this problem." For those of us listen- 
ing to the testimony and the questioning 
of each participant the most encouraging 
development was the way the initial dis- 
comfort turned into a kind of competitive 
cooperativeness. 
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As they exchanged and compared experi- 
ences and discussed the varieties of plans 
and problems, there emerged a feeling that 
each of these districts was a pilot plant. 
For better or worse, these were the available 
models for desegregation, and I think the 

, Participants went home with more of a 
Spirit of pioneering in a great common ven- 
ture, and with less of a sense of isolation. 

WHAT THE COMMISSION LEARNED 


For the Commission all of the testimony 
Was instructive and much of it was deeply 
moving. ‘The courage of some of these men, 
Struggling to save public education against 
& wave of community hysteria; the inven- 
tiveness of some, in devising gradual plans 
that overcame much of the community op- 
Position; the iessons that were learned by all 
are recorded in the published transcript of 
this Nashville conference. Much of it is in- 
cluded in the full 600-page report of the 
Commission. Enough is included in the 
200-page abridgment to convey the spirit of 
Modest hope which most of us took home 
from Nashville. I think it is part of what 
led Governor Battle to say of his whole 
Commission experience that he “learned a 
Whole lot.“ 

The two main facts that emerged from the 
Nashville conference, and from the staff's 
Other studies in this field, facts which the 
Commission unanimously found in its re- 
port. are: first, that with enlightened com- 
munity leadership school officials can adopt 
reasonable, manageable desegregation plans 
that fit differing local conditions, and that, 
as the Commission found, “A variety of plans 

ve proved to be successful. ; and 
S€cond, that desegregation need mean no 
lowering of school standards. The Com- 
Mission unanimously found that "In many 
instances desegregation has been used by 
the local community as the occasion to raise 
Its educational standards.” In district after 
district officials testified that they had 
finally been forced to face problems that had 

too long neglected, and that as a result 

ial programs hüve been adopted for 

the handicapped, who include a considerable 

Portion of the Negro children, and advanced 

have been established for gifted 

Students, among whom are a not inconsider- 
able number of Negroes, too. 

WHAT ri COMMISSION RECOMMENDED 

From all of this the only substential 
Tecommendation that the Commission 
agreed upon was that the Commission on 
Civil Rights be authorized to serve as a 
Clearinghouse to collect and make available 
to States and to local communities Informa- 
stion concerning programs and procedures 
used by school districts to comply with the 
Supreme Court mandate either voluntarily 
or by court order, including data as to the 
known effects of the programs on the quality 
ot education and the cost thereof —and 
further that the Commission be authorized 

to establish an advisory and conciliation 
Service to assist local school officials in de- 
veloping plans designed to meet constitu- 
onal requirements and local conditions; 
und to mediate and conolllate, upon request, 
putes as to proposed plans and their 
implementation.” e 

The idea of a center for technical assist- 
ance in desegregation has been proposed in 
Various forms by both the administration 
and by congressional champions of civil 
Tights such as Senator Paul. Dovcias, and 
the idea of a mediation service in this field 
Was proposed in the last session by LYNDON 
Jounson, It may be that the fact that the 
Commission, with its three southern mem- 
bers, unanimously joined in making this 
Tecommendation to Congress, and that the 

mmission is already in existence, so that 
no new agency has to be created, will result 
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in affirmative congressional action on this in 
the next session. I hope so, 


A CONDITION ON FEDERAL AID 


I should mention that the three northern 
members of the Commission made an addi- 
tional proposal affecting your domain to 
which the southerners took strong exception. 
They proposed that all Federal aid to higher 
education be conditioned upon the agree- 
ment of recipient institutions to admit all 
qualified students without regard to their 
race. With more than 82 billion a year of 
Federal funds going for educational pur- 
poses and to educational institutions, the 
three northern commissioners—all university 
men themselves—felt that an attestation of 
nondiscrimination should be required by the 
Federal Government, so that the Government 
would not be aiding and abetting the yiola- 
tion of the public policy established by the 
Constitution. While the withholding of 
Federal funds from any secondary and ele- 
mentary school would be complicated by 
and might run counter to the Court's policy 
of gradual desegregation, the Court has not 
applied the all deliberate speed formula to 
higher education but has required the imme- 
diate admission of qualified Negroes to such 
institutions. Therefore, these three Com- 
missioners proposed that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, by Executive order, apply a similar 
policy in its distribution of Federal funds. 

UNANIMOUS STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


Your opinion on the wisdom of so condi- 
tioning Federal grants to higher education 
would be interesting. But more important 
perhaps than any of these particular pro- 
posals or recommendations was the agree- 
ment of all six Commissioners on a joint 
statement of the problem. The “two funda- 
mental premises’ which the Commission 
adopted were: 

“(1) The American system of public edu- 
cation must be preserved without impair- 
ment because an educated citizenry is the 
mainstay of the Republic * * * and; 

“(2) The constitutional right to be free 
from compulsory segregation in public edu- 
cation can be and must be realized, for this 
is a government of law, and the Constitu- 
tion as interpreted by the Supreme Court is 
the supreme law of the land.“ 

“The problem, therefore,” said the Com- 
mission, “is how to comply with the Supreme 
Court decision while preserving and even 
improving public education. The ultimate 
choice of each State is between finding rea- 
sonable ways of ending compulsory segrega- 
tion in its schools and abandoning its system 
of free public education,” F 

Little enough to say—and yet it was a 
shock to the white South, an educating 
shock, I hope, that three strong southerners 
would agree to say it. One reason it is 
importent to have this said is that the Pres- 
ident of the United States has not himself 
said it, or said it yet with any clarity or 
conviction. Nor has Congress in any way 
acted to affirm its support of the Court's new 
interpretation of the 14th amendment, 
although the 14th amendment specifically 
states that “The Congress shall have power 
to enforce, by appropriate legislation, the 
provisions of this article.” 


THE ROLE OF THE PRESIDENT 


The Commission found that community 
leadership was a precondition for successful 
desegregation. I would add that national 
leadership by the President and by the Con- 
gress is another precondition, and one that 
has also been missing on this problem, and 
most of all I would say, leadership by the 
President. For everyone knows that Con- 
gress is split on this issue, but it does not 
follow that the President should be of two 
minds and be similarly paralyzed, Yet what 
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has there been between the platitudes and 
the bayonets? 

The Commission did not say this, But it 
did say that to eliminate tion 
“some dramatic and creative intervention 
by the leaders of our national life is neces- 
sary.” And between the lines of the Com- 
mission’s report is the answer to what seems 
to me to be the impasse in the President's 
mind on this problem. I would appeal from 
the President to the President on this 
ground. He says that this is a problem 
rooted in the minds and hearts of men. But 
he also has shown in Little Rock that he will 
carry out his duty to enforce the new law 
of the land even with bayonets if necessary. 
It would seem that according to the Pres- 
ident’s own logic if he is to “take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed“ then he 
must give the leadership required to change 
the minds and hearts of the people of the 
white South. 

“Time is essential in resolving any great 


and difficult problem, and more time will be 


required to solve this one,” as the Commis- 
sion said. But, paraphrasing Justice Frank- 
furter, the Commission added that it is not 
time alone that helps, but the constructive 
use of time.“ “Law,” the Commis- 
sion to the President and Congress, “must 
be inventive, creative, and educational.” So 
you see I am back to Justice Brandeis’ 
opinion that the U.S. Government “is the 
potent, the omnipresent teacher” in our 
public life. 


MEDIATION AND SYMBOLIC ACTION 


Having raised this issue, I suppose I 
should illustrate the kind of inventive, crea- 
tive, and educational action that might give 
substance to the platitudes and make bayo- 
nets unnecessary. Mediation is part of what 
I mean. Some agency like the Commission 
should have been working at this since 1954. 
Mediation on the highest level, conducted in 
part by the President personally, should 
have gone on persistently and should be 
going on today. Immediately following the 
Court's decision, when much of the South's 
response was one of anticipated compliance, 
the President might well have called to- 
gether the southern Governors and stated 
the problem in about the terms that the 
Commuission’s report now 5 years later—5 
years too late—states it. The possibilities 
for very gradual, even token compliance 
initially, should have been spelled out, along 
with the drastic Federal enforcement powers 
that would be used if necessary, and the 
chaos that would come from no compliance. 
This case should haye been taken to the 
people and even now, with the Commission's 
report in hand, it should be taken to the 
people. No one is in a better position to 
reach the people than the President of the 
United States. And his actions can speak 
louder than his words, Not only should the 
whole executive branch be directed to act 
consistently with and in imaginative sup- 
port of the Court's decision, but the Presi- 
dent's own symbolic actions can reach and 
move the hearts of people. Even in the last 
hour at Little Rock I would rather have 
seen him personally go to accompany those 
nine Negro children into school, and make 
a personal appeal to the students and their 
parents and the Nation, rather than fly in 
the paratroopers, This is an age when sym- 
bolic actions are required to penetrate the 
maze of mass communications and the com- 
plications of modern life. Symbolic action 
is the language that heads of state and 
leaders of people must use to be effective on 
great issues. Ghandi demonstrated this in 
Africa and in India. The President, in a 
sense, is doing this in regard to world peace 
through the current exchange of visits with 
Khrushchev. This, the most important 
domestic problem, also requires his direct 
personal intervention. 
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THE MASSIVE DEMORALIZATION 


But I do not want to end on such a high 
level, or leave the focus entirely on the 
South. What makes this problem so great 
and so general is not the white resistance 
but, as the Commission’s report states, the 
massive demoralization of a substantial part 
of the Negro population both North and 
Sou soon, over half of Negro Amer- 
icans will live in the North. As the Com- 
mission says, “This is the legacy of genera- 
tions of slavery, discrimination, and second- 
class citizenship.” But history aside, it Is 
causing a present crisis—I should say, com- 
pounding the crisis—in the public schools 
of the great northern cities, and it is con- 
fronting the higher education of Negroes 
with a heavy challenge in addition to that 
facing American higher education generally. 

On this problem the Commission's report 
throws little light. In its housing study in 
northern cities the Commission found the 
dark facts of increasing de facto school seg- 
regation resulting from residential segrega- 
tion and from the exodus of whites from 
neighborhoods or schools in which Negroes 
begin to predominate. One witness in Chi- 
cago cast what seemed to me a giimmer of 
light. Excellence was the key to integra- 
tion, he suggested. The “way to insure the 
success of an integrated school is to make 
that school a great educational institution,” 
he said. The “superb mathematics teacher 
at Hyde Park High School does more for in- 
tegration,” he said, “ * than a ton and 
a half of human relations experts.” 

THE CRISIS OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 


But I do not want to rest on a note you 
have been hearing or sounding yourselves 
for a long time. Let me try a more direct 
connection. The demoralization of the 
American Negro will be ended, and he will 
find himself, when his sights are lifted to 
the world of opportunity and challenge 
awaiting him in the second half of the 20th 
century. He, like the white southerner— 
among others—has a skin disease, or more 
accurately, fears he has one. Part of the 
remedy is ending the discrimination that is 
afflicting him. But another part of the rem- 
edy must be taking his mind off his own 
skin and turning it to the larger questions 
and possibilities. I realize that I am just 
giving a definition of the task of education, 
and especially of higher education. But 
perhaps because of his more acute educa- 
tional crisis the American Negro may give a 
lift to all of American education. For he 
must leap over the old inadequacies and 
literally shoot for the moon. The Negro en- 
gineer of rocketry, the Negro atomic physi- 
cist, the Negro lawyer or political scientist 
or economist or sociologist who is trained 
to meet the new problems of this century 
will find plenty of jobs awaiting him. The 
old trades are full of vested interests ar- 


rayed against him. But the new world of 


automation and atomic energy, of economic 
development and social revolution, of the 
rise of the colored continents of Asia and 
Africa, of global competition by differing 
ideologies, economies, and technolozies—this 
new world is waiting for the American Ne- 
gro who is educated for It, 

The high school, college, or university that 
has a curriculum designed for this new 
world will be successfully integrated be- 
cause it will have raised its sights from the 
partial domestic problem of integration 
that is vexing us to the whole great inte- 
gration going on throughout the world. In 
other words. if we can discover how to end 
the demoralization of the American Negro 
we will know how to end the general 
American demoralization that is holding us 
back from playing our full part in this fast- 
moving century, If the American Negro can 
find himself, as a first-class citizen of the 
world, then there is hope for us all. 
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Ukrainian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, even 
though the words “independence” and 
“freedom” are meaningless when they 
are used in reference to the captive na- 
tions under Russian domination, it is 
still a good thing for us to observe anni- 
versaries of such days as Ukrainian In- 
dependence Day, which was commem- 
orated on January 24. 

Such days provide an excellent op- 
portunity to remind ourselves of the high 
cost of freedom, the need for constant 
vigilance on the part of every citizen of 
every free nation, if their countries are 
to remain free and independent, and the 
fact that we must continue to explore 
every possibility of helping the captive 
nations regain their freedom, They also 
give us an opportunity to strengthen the 
faith and hope of these enslaved peoples. 

On January 24 Ukrainians of Mary- 
land observed the 42d anniversary of 
Ukrainian National Independence with 
a large rally in Baltimore. Those pres- 
ent adopted a memorandum which I 
wish to bring to the attention of the 
Members of the House, as follows: 
MEMORANDUM PREPARED BY THE UKRAINIAN 

CONGRESS COMMITTEE OF AMERICA, MARY- 

LAND CHAPTER, ON THE OCCASION oF COM- 

MEMORATING THE 42D ANNIVERSARY OF THE 

JANUARY 22, 1918, PROCLAMATION OF 

UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE 

The following memorandum has been 
adopted by the Americans of Ukrainian 
descent of Maryland on the observance held 
on January 24, 1960 at YWCA, Patterson Park 
Avenue, Baltimore, Md.: 

“a, INTRODUCTION 

“We, the delegates and representatives of 
the Ukrainian American organizations, who 
are organized in the Baltimore chapter of 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica, have assembled on this historical day of 
January 22, 1918, proclamation of Ukrainian 
national independence, to discuss and de- 
liberate problems which have a direct bear- 
ing upon us, as citizens of this great and 
democratic Republic, the United States of 
America. 

“The Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, which is sponsoring this 42d com- 
memorating anniversary celebration on 
January 22, 1918, is a national American or- 
ganization representing 55 major national 
Ukrainian American organizations, which 
embrace several hundred local organiza- 
tions and societies, such as veteran's posts, 
fraternal lodges, youth and women's organ- 
izations, social, culture, and sport nssocia- 
tions, as well as several political clubs and 
groups. It has over 115 branches which in 
the aggregate operate in more than 30 States 
of the Union, The UCCA Is a member of the 
All-American Conference to combat Com- 
munism, of the Conference of Americans of 
Central and Eastern European Descent 
(CACEED), and of the American Conference 
for the Liberation of the Non-Russlan Na- 
tions of the U.S.S.R. 

“Its two publications, the Ukrainian Quar- 
terly and the Ukrainian Bulletin, are valued 
as highly specialized reviews, and are read 
by many U.S. legislators, various U.S. gov- 
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ernmental agencies, and press at large, as 
well as by many foreign governments which 
are interested in the plight of the enslaved 
non-Russian nations of the U.S.S.R. 

“Founded in 1940, the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America speaks for at least 
1,500,000 American citizens of Ukrainian 
background and origin. In the past and at 
the present time it has been a stanch advo- 
cate of the liberation of the Ukrainian peo- 
ple, as well as the other non-Russian peoples 
enslaved by Moscow. It opposes any and all 
appeasement of the Kremlin, and advocates 
a wholehearted, unstinting support of the 
enslaved non-Russian nations of the U.S. S. R. 
It supported the peaceful policy of liberation 
as announced by President Elsenhower in 
1959—Captive Nations Week. 

“President Harry S. Truman in the past, 
and President Dwight D. Eisenhower, in re- 
cent years, have lauded the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America for its loyal and 
patriotic work for America and for the cour- 
ageous support and assistance it has ex- 
tended to the enslaved Ukrainian nation, 
which fights on for its freedom and inde- 
pendence. Conversely, the Soviet press and 
Soviet officials have bitterly denounced thé 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of America. 
castigating it as a ‘tool of Wall Street and 
American imperialists.’ 

“B, UKRAINE 
“The Achilles heel of the Soviet Russian 
Empire 

“When the revolution in Russia broke out 
in 1917, and at the moment that the Russian 
Czarist Empire was undergoing a transfor- 
mation into a Russian Communist empire, 
Ukraine threw off its oppressors and pro- 
claimed the reestablishment of Ukrainian 
statehood on January 22, 1918, in Kiev, capi- 
tal of Ukraine. 

“Ukraine's example was followed by other 
nations enslaved by Moscow, who also broke 
away from the Russian Empire to form 3 
group of independent, sovereign states. ID 
this manner, the Russian Empire was dis- 
membered and for some time Russia was 
rendered impotent. This factor saved West- 
ern Europe from Russian Communist aggres- 
sion immediately following World War I. 

“However, the Russian Communists had 
the military advantage. They threw up ® 
successful political smokescreen, which suc- 
ceeded due to the sympathy of the Western 
World with the idea of saving the ‘Indivis!- 
ble Russian Empire’ and the West's fallure 
to comprehend the national liberation mové- 
ments within the former czarist prison 
nations. As a result, after a 3-year war 
lasting from 1917 to 1920, Communist Mos“ 
cow reconquered Ukraine and all but a few 
of the other nations which had liberated 
themselves from Russian domination. The 
only successful exceptions were Poland, the 
Baltic countries of Lithuania, Estonin, and 
Latvia, and Finland. The Russian Empire 
was reconstituted as the Union of Soviet So- 
clalist Republics. Under a hypocritical con- 
stitution, the individual republics were 
granted sovereign rights, but in reality they 
became absolute captives of Moscow. 

“This enslavement of nations was effected 
through the instrumentality of the totali- 
tarlan Communist dictatorship, whose power 
was centralized in Moscow in the hands 
the hierarchy of the Russian Communist 
Party. 

“Having established its totalitarian dicta- 
torship in Ukraine, the Russian Communists 
proceeded to execute their policies of maxi- 
mum plunder and exploitation of the 
Ukraine nation, 

“To carry out these policies, a bloody ter- 
ror, without precedent in human history: 
was instituted. Mass genocide and large" 
scale deportations to forced labor camps in 
the northern and enstern regions of the 
USSR implemented this program, 
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“The ultimate objective of all these meas- 
ures was the total destruction of the Ukrain- 
as n nation. Thus, on a grander scale, 
the Russian Communists followed the trall 
blazed by Czar Peter I. Many millions of 
Ukrainians were murdered, and many mll- 
lions more were deported to a slow death in 
Russian concentration camps. 

During World War H. the Ukrainians re- 
Plied to this Russian terror and genocide by 
boycotting the Soviet defense effort and by 
armed insurrection against Moscow. 

“The Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA) 
Was formed. Other enslaved peoples of the 
USSR, followed this lead, and as a result 
the Russians found themselves at the brink 
Of disaster. 

“However, the U.S.S.R. was saved from in- 
ternal disintegration by the vandalic pol- 
icies of the Hitierite Germany toward the en- 
Slaved non-Russian nations in the U.S.S.R. 
As a result, the Ukrainian Insurgent Army 
Was compelled to fight on two fronts— 
against both the Russians and the Germans, 
Without any assistance from the West, which 
Was allied with Russia. At the same time, 
the Russians received tremendous assistance 
from the West, both militarily and in the 
form of vast stores ef supplies. This alone 
saved the tottering Russian war machine 
from destruction. Then, far-reaching politi- 
fal concessions were made to the Russians by 
the Western Allies. Thus were the Russians 
Saved from the total defent and the dismem- 

ent of their Empire into its constituent 
National parts. And thus was it made possi- 
ble for the Russians to enslave many more 
Tree nations of Central and Eastern Europe 
and Asia. 

“As a consequence of World War H. Rus- 
An was able to impose its Communist totali- 

lam slave system upon one-third of the 
world's population. 

“As a result of this territorial expansion, 
and great industrial growth, the direct out- 
Come of wartime conquest and peacetime 
zupverslon, the Russians have become a great 
Military power and are now prepared to turn 
thelr strength against the still free West, 

sole surviving enemy. 

“Therefore, just as the enslayement of 
Ukraine by cznrist Moscow 250 years ago 
Was the springboard for the growth of Russia 
as a world power, and just as the resub- 
ugation of Ukraine by Moscow in 1920 be- 
Came the basis for the creation of a new 
orm of Russian imperialism, the US.S.R. 

Teoccupation of Ukraine by Moscow in 
1944 and 1945 was the beginning of another 
of Soviet Russian expansion to such 

A degree that Russia now mennces the en- 
tire tree world. In all those instances, the 
tance of Ukraine to Russian enslave- 
Ment, and Ukraine's struggle for national in- 
dependence, formed the first line cf defense 
Of the Western World, Ita culture and civill- 
— against barbaric, umporialistie Mos- 

W. 


“The history of Ukraine enslayement 
es as gruesome sample of Moscow's en- 
Aavement of other nations. History illus- 
trates that the alm and methods of Moscow 
Ave never changed and wore always directed 
ard esablishment of a world empire. 
program has been perpetuated 
throughout all of Moscow's history, begin- 
Ring with Muscovy and continuing into 
the present Soviet ern. Russia has always 
bursued an unlimited expansionist policy 
With the ultimate goal, the domination of 
© world. Moscow has ever aspired to be- 
dome a ‘Third Rome,’ Russian policy has 
tistinzuished itself by broken treaties, sub- 
ersion, fraud and falsification, with mili- 
aggression ns on instrument of this 
dane, Throughout Russlan history, power 
d always been centralized in totalitarian 


$ “Bloody terror and genocide were always 
Planned part of the program, and in- 
“‘SEensable for the survival of this system. 
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“However, the Western World does not 
appear to understand the full scope and 
character of the Russian imperialist menace. 
Nor does it comprehend that Ukraine and 
the other non-Russian nations of the 
U.S.S.R. are the West's first line of defense 
against Moscow. : 

“Traditionally, the West has always lent 
support to the myth of an indivisible Rus- 
sian Empire. Even today, the frightful peril 
which the U.S.S.R: constitutes to the West 
is analyzed only from the social-political 
standpoint of international communism. 
International communism is just a disguise 
for old fashioned, historic Russian Imperial- 
ism. Unfortunately, in the United States, 
there are still many so-called Russian ex- 
perts who are blind disciples of the dis- 
credited theory of an ‘indivisible mother 
Russia,’ and who continue to be hostile to 
the liberation of Ukraine and the other cap- 
tive nations, and who shudder at the pros- 
pect of dismembering the Russian empire 
and giving freedom to the enslaved peoples. 

“We American Ukrainians in the United 
States of America call upon the entire free 
world to heed in a timely manner this mor- 
tal danger from Russian Communist im- 
perialism, to understand the tradition and 
unwavering objectives of this system which 
dates back to the days of Peter I. 

“We call the attention of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and the free worid at large to the 
fact, that this Russian Communist empire 
is being held together solely by a web of 
terrible terror. The enslaved nations within 
this empire are the natural allies of the 
free world in its struggle against Russian 
imperialism. This struggle can be won by 
the free world only if this alliance is firmly 
cemented, 

“The battle between communism and the 
free world will be won or lost on psychologi- 
ical issues and not by the mobilization of 
military forces and techniques, which, with 
thelr ghastly potentialities, automatically 
act as deterrent against an armed conflict on 
a large scale. The rumbling of hydrogen 
bomb explosions, the beeping of the sput- 
niks and the explorers—these are but the 
boisterous accompaniments to the battle 
being fought for human souls, wishes, and 
hopes, 

“Ukraine, with its territory and natural 
resources, has always been the source of the 
Russian empire's strength through much of 
its history. But the Ukrainian people have 
nurtured a centuries-old hatred of their 
Russian oppressors and at every opportunity 
have fought imperialist Moscow. This 
makes Ukraine the logical stärting point for 
the events that will ultimately bring about 
the rulnation of the Russian Communist 
Empire. Ukraine has always been in the 
forefront of the struggle of all nations held 
captive by Moscow, 5 

“Ukraine will prove to be the West's 
major ally if the West supports her aspira- 
tions for national independence and the 
right of the Ukrainian population to guide 
its own destiny following the dismember- 
ment of the Muscoyite prison of nations, the 
USSR. 

“Ukraine has fought Moscow continuously 
since 1709, with no outside ald except for a 
brief alliance with Sweden. During this 
time, the nations of the world have vainly 
sought to coexist with Russia. Today the 
free world is attempting to buy peace 
through negotiations with Moscow, Little 
realizing that it is toying with catastrophe. 
The more prolonged the negotiations, the 
greater the danger. 

“Treaties, conferences, and negotiations 
with Moscow lead to a dead-end street. In- 
stead, the West must ally itself with the 
cause of the captive nations within the 
USSR. and elsewhere, who possess an ex- 
plosive potential greater than any nuclear 
weapon yet developed. 
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“Khrushchey has given the West his 
definition of coexistence. For the West, 
this definition is synonymous with catas- 
trophe. The only alternative is a well 
Planned and executed program of libera- 
tion.: Only through such a program will it 
be possible to ultimately eliminate the 
threat posed by the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and to secure peace and freedom 
for all people. The struggle of the non- 
Russian peoples, among whom the Ukrainian 
are the most numerous and most deter- 
mined, is vitally important to the entire 
free world and particularly to our own 
United States, now the unchallenged leader 
of the free world. 

“Our President, the Senate and the House 
of Representatives have expressed their con- 
cern and sympathy to all the captive nations 
by enacting. the Captive Nations Week Reso- 
lution. 

“The 42d anniversary of the proclamation 
of Ukrainian independence is the most fit- 
ting and appropriate occasion to repeat and 
make known to the world once again that 
Ukraine and the other so-called Union Re- 
publics of the Soviet Union have been im- 
prisoned in the Soviet Russian of na- 
tions for the longest time and that they fully 
deserve to be liberated in the interest of 
peace, justice and security of the whole 
peace-loving peoples, and primarily in the 
interest of the United States of America. 

“All moral and material forces should be 
put in motion in order to help the Ukrainian 
national elements to keep alive their uncon- 
quered spirit, to prove by deeds that the 
Ukraine is not forgotten and that she stands 
equal in the thoughts of freemen with all 
other captive nations. 


“Above all, it is high necessity to under- 
stand finally that the Ukrainian question is 
not an internal problem of the Russian na- 
tion or state which was yesterday called 
Tsardom and today Soviet Union. 
“Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, Maryland Chapter: Klemens 
B. Babiak, William Tatchyn, Stanley 
Stelmach, Anatole B. Bulawka, Teo- 
dore Caryk, Andrew Rad, John Rad, 
Walter Stelmach, Walter Romanow- 
sky.” 


Also, I would like to include my re- 
marks, prepared for delivery on that 
occasion: 

Tam indeed grateful for the honor and 
privilege of having been invited to join with 
the members of the Maryland branch of the 
Ukrainian Congress of America and your 
other cist guests on the occasion 
of the 42d anniversary of Ukrainian national 
independence, which has been officially pro- 
claimed by the Governor of our State and 
the mayor of our city. 

We meet today with mixed emotions: 
First, to acknowledge our gratitude to 
Almighty God and to those freedom-loving 
people of the world that 42 years ago the 
Ukrainian people achieved their national 
independence. At the same time, we fully 
renlize that the time has not yet come for 
an anniversary observance of total rejoicing 
because we know only too well that the yoke 
of oppression still exists for the people of 
the Ukraine under communistic domina- 
tion—that the struggle continues and there 
is the nced for each and every one to reassert 
and renew his efforts as well as encourege 
one another to work for the regaining of the 
independence proclaimed in 1918 at Kiev. 

We know the Ukrainians have borne the 
yoke of the Kremlin longer than all other 
groups that are bent beneath its crushing 
weight—biding their time with smoldering 
patience, against the day of liberation which 
will surely come. 
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quenchable among Ukrainians and that 
tyranny has only served to stimulate it 
rather than stifie it. 

Among those whose freedom has been sup- 
pressed by Russian imperialism, none give 
their present masters and overlords greater 
cause for apprehension that the 45 million 
Ukrainians, who today comprise the largest 
non-Russian nation behind the Iron Curtain 
and the second largest non-Russian nation 
in central and eastern Europe, 

Ukrainians have suffered more than any 
of the several scores of oppressed national 
groups in the Soviet Union—in concentra- 
tion camps—slave labor camps—in prison— 
and in the desolate Siberian wilderness. 

But we take courage in the fact that these 
brave people are spiritually and physically 
endowed with the necessary strength and 
fortitude to withstand the tyranny to which 
they are still subjected. 

In the end, truth and justice will pre- 
vall—that is our hope, that is our prayer— 
and God willing, it will be so. 

And when that day comes, the Ukrainians 
of Baltimore will have two great reasons to 
give thanks as you so nobly did just this 
past Thanksgiving Day. You will not only 
be pilgrims of the 20th century, but patriots 
of the 20th century as well. 

In conclusion, as your Representative in 
the Congress of the United States and as 
your fellow American, let me assure you that 
this beloved country of ours has not and 


will not abandon her interest in the needs 


and welfare of the freedom-loving peoples 
of central Europe. We will carry on with 
every means at our disposal the efforts to 
resist further aggression and to lead the way 
toward the liberation of oppressed peoples 


everywhere. 


Labeling Packages of Detergents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mrs.MAY. Mr. Speaker, since placing 
my remarks in the Recorp yesterday re- 
garding the tragic death of the little girl 
in Wishram, Wash., who swallowed some 
dishwasher detergent, I have gained 
some further information which I would 
like to bring to the attention of the 
Members of Congress, as well as to the 
attention of parents in our country. 

I have talked with officials of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission about its respon- 
sibility in this matter of labeling con- 
tainers of dishwasher detergents, and I 
have learned that the Federal Trade 
Commission has no authority—no au- 
thority at all—to require that such de- 
tergents be labeled with any kind of 
label—neither one listing the contents, 
nor one calling attention to the danger- 
ous properties of these products. The 
Commission only has such authority in 
the cases of products which are danger- 
ous in normal use. 

Further, I have learned that there is 
no agency of Government which does 
have such authority. 

In investigating further, Mr. Speaker, 
I have found that there is legislation 
pending in the Congress, introduced last 
March in the Senate by Senators MAc- 
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NUSON and Buss, S. 1283, and introduced 
in the House by Congressman ROBERTS, 
H.R. 5260, which would require labeling 
of packages of hazardous substances in- 
tended or suitable for household use. I 
have been advised that this bill would 
cover these electric dishwasher deter- 
gents. It is also my understanding that 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee is about to report the 
Senate bill with a favorable recommen- 
dation. This bill would place responsi- 
bility in the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Walfare for determining the 
hazardous substances and for requiring 
proper labeling of packages. I want to 
call the attention of the Members to 
these bills in the hope that congres- 
sional support for the legislation will be- 
come so great that the bill will be passed 
during this session. I want to urge that 
remedial action be taken by the Con- 
gress to prevent another such tragic cir- 
cumstance as the death of this little girl. 
Also, Mr. Speaker, since putting my 
statement in the Recorn yesterday, I 
have received several calls asking for 
clarification of the type of dishwashing 
detergent which caused this tragic 
death.’ The product involved was one 
of the specially prepared detergents for 
use in electric dishwashing machines. 


Tax Rate Reform 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2,1960 
Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 21, 1959, my distinguished colleague 


on the Committee on Ways and Means, 
the Honorable A. S. Herons, JR., and I 


joined in cosponsoring legislation, H.R. 


3000 and H.R. 3001, designed to provide 
long-overdue reform of our onerous in- 
come tax rate structure which has had 
such a stifling effect on the development 
and growth of our free enterprise econ- 
omy. 

This legislation would provide across- 
the-board tax rate reduction so that the 
maximum surtax rate applicable to in- 
dividual and corporate incomes would be 
42 percent. Under this legislative pro- 
posal the Federal Government would no 
longer be a majority partner in the pri- 
vate economic undertakings of our citi- 
zens. 

Recently my esteemed committee col- 
league, the Honorable THOMAS B. CURTIS, 
addressed the 10th annual midyear con- 
ference of the Tax Executives Institute 
meeting in Washington, D.C. During 
the course of his remarks Mr. Curtis 
advocated a downward adjustment of 
maximum individual and corporate 
taxes to a level of below 50 percent. 
My able colleague from Missouri has 
very wisely directed public attention to 
the damaging economic consequences 
that flow from the rate schedules and 
substantive provisions of our present 
Federal tax structure. 
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As a prominent member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and the 
ranking Republican on the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, Tom Curtis has gained 
a reputation as one of our Nation's lead- 
ing authorities on tax law and economic 
policy. His well-considered observations 
before the Tax Executives Institute re- 
flect the validity of that deserved rep- 
utation. ; 

Mr. Curtis’ remarks before the mem- 
bership of the Tax Executives Institute 
should be required reading on the part 
of every American citizen. I will in- 
clude Mr. Curtis’ remarks at this point 
in the RECORD: 

REMARKS OF THE HoNõοnA , THomas B. 
Curtis BEFORE THE Tax EXECUTIVES INSTI- 
TUTE Morgan CONFERENCE Fepruary 15 
1960 


President Waychoff, distinguished guests, 
and members of the Tax Executives Insti- 
tute, it 1s a pleasure for me to attend this 
banquet meeting of your 10th annual mid- 
year conference. I have long been aware 
the TEI membership’s competence in tax 
matters; I am also now personally aware of 
the quality of your very kind hospitality. 

At the outset I would like to acknowledge 
the commendable job your managing di- 
rector, James C. Rivers, has done in arrang- 
ing this meeting. His capable work in con- 
nection with your conference is consistent 
with the splendid job he did as one of the 
top officials of the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice and does currently as the fellow in charg® 
of your national headquarters, 

I come to you from a series of Lincoln 
Day dinners in the Midwest section of our 
country. Those meetings were more parti- 
san than I presume you would have me be 
tonight. While the political tenor of those 
Lincoln meetings might be somewhat differ 
ent from what is expected now, I earnestly 
submit to you that the fundamental objec- 
tive of the Lincoln Day meetings is not to? 
different from our interest tonight, namely, 
responsible citizenship. The difference 19 
that tonight we place special emphasis on 
tax considerations, 

I regret that I could not be present last 
night to hear the address of that distin 
guished American and my good friend, Dr. 
Raymond J. Saulnier. As Chairman of the 
President's Council of Economic Advisers, 
he is doing outstanding work in behalf of 
less government bureaucracy and for ® 
more vital free enterprise society, Because 
E did not hear Steve’s talk last night and 
because I know from personal experience 
that he and I think a good deal alike in 
terms of economic philosophy and tax pol- 
icy, there is some danger that I will allude 
to matters previously covered by him. 
hope I will not impose repetition on you. 

In presenting some observations on taxes 
I might begin by observing that man’s 
greatest progress since his historical begin- 
ning has not been in the area of tax policy: 

Taxation dates back to the beginnings of 
civilization. As organized society came into 
being, taxes were a concomitant phenomena 
necesary to the support of governing 2 
tutions and the government services reu- 
dered. Five thousand years ago in 
dynasty era in Egypt we now find archeologi- 
cal evidences of tax collectors, tax rolls, and 
tax structures which were necessary to the 
financing of public endeavors. History 15 
fraught with instances of wars and rebel- 
lions waged because of tax burdens. 
we all recall the stirring words of that Rev 
oluttonary patriot James Otis to the effect 
that taxation without representation was 
tyranny. The remark of this patriot has 
prompted some current-day wags to spec- 
Ulate what that great American might have 
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Said about taxation with representation in 
the light of present experience. 

Tonight I would talk about some convic- 
tions I have in regard to tax policy and then 
end on the note of what seems to be in 
Prospect in the tax legislative area this year. 

suggests an ambitious undertaking, but 
I promise to be brief. 

Justice Cardozo once said with respect to 
Our colonial Founding Fathers that they 
“knew more about ways of taxation than 
some of their descendants seem to be willing 
to concede.” The last 170 years, and cer- 
tainly the period of the last 40 years cannot 
be regarded as years of marked improvement 
in what our Founding Fathers wrought in 
the way of tax policy. We have piled tax on 
tax and compounded substantive complexity 
in our endeavors to meet the insatiable de- 
mands for spending by the various echelons 
of government. We have now reached the 
Point where Federal, State, and local govern- 
Ments spend approximately one-third of our 
net national product. This simple but 
shocking statistic demonstrates the distance 
we have gone toward socializing the eco- 
nomic endeavors of our citizens, 

Our Nation's present day tax structure is 
too much an area where angels fear to tread. 
In saying this I do not mean to impugn the 
expertise of you tax executives, I am saying 
Instead that even with your experience I 
know you are dally confronted with uncer- 
tainties and imponderables. I refer, for 
example, to the matter of the Gordian knot 
of taxation—deduction, depreciation, or dis- 
allowance. This might be termed the 3-D 
dilemma of taxation. 

The present day malaise in the area of 
taxes can be attributed in large measure to 
the fact that tax policy decisions were made 
by default rather than with considered delib- 
erateness because we pursued the course of 
expediency when in reality we should have 
been dealing with tax issues with courage and 
forthrightness, The Congress, the Treasury, 
and even the courts have devoted the last 
40 years to too much preoccupation with 
revenue raising considerations, We have 
had insufficient concern with the economic 
implications of our shortsighted tax en- 
deavors. We have in effect proved that taxes 
Can thwart economic growth instead of es- 
tablishing the principle that sound tax pol- 
icy can contribute to achieving the kind of 
Nation we seek. 

I do not mean to be an alarmist or hyper- 
Critical; I do mean to stress my deep con- 
Viction that tax policy not only can but 
Urgently should be better than it is. 

Well before the formal pronouncements of 
Adam Smith, it was recognized that the most 
forceful motivation for productive economic 
activity is the incentive of economic gain 
namely. profits. In the United States and 
in other industralized nations of the free 
World we have disregarded that basic prin- 
ciple by the establishment of unconscionably 
Oppressive progression in tax rates; a pro- 
Stession that constitutes a departure from 
anything that can honestly be passed-off as 
Tecognition of ability to pay. We have been 
bersuaded to this departure from sound tax 
Policy by the partisan demagog who have 
extolled mediocrity and have placed an 
anchor on individual initiative. 

We have been more vigilant in closing tax 
loopholes as they have appeared than we have 

in alleviating tax hardships. We have 
adopted Incentive features in our tax struc- 
ture in behalf of social and philanthropic 
Sroups in our policy; we have been indiffer- 
ent to the need for maintaining strong and 
Vital incentives for risk-taking economic 
endeavors. 


tors in the making of economic decisions 
With the result that we have uneconomic 
decisions and less good utilization of re- 


sources. Another price that we have paid 
stems from the role taxation has had on 
capital accumulation and. investment. One 
of the basic elements in a directly free enter- 
prise system is the freedom of entry into 
industry. Yet, the problem of accumulating 
capital under our present tax system and the 
uncertainty of retained reward for risk tak- 
ing is discouraging to the new entrepreneur 
and gives an advantage to the established 
business. 

I have referred to the principle of taxa- 
tion according to ability to pay. This prop- 
osition is predicated on the philosophy that 
the equitable distribution of the incidence 
of tax could be effected by relating tax 
liability to income. Section 61 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code adopts the language of 
the 16th amendment to our Constitution 
and says that gross income means all in- 
come from whatever source derived. The 
code sections preceding section 61 and the 
sections following section 61 are largely de- 
voted to dealing with exceptions to that 
comprehensive rule. 

Some people have justified the steep pro- 
gression in our rate structure on the 
grounds that these exceptions and special 
privileges make necessary such progression 
in thé interest of tax equity. It is my be- 
net that such a contention is placing the 
cart before the horse. It is the steep pro- 
gression that has caused the clamor for 
special tax treatment. 

T also submit that the existence of fair- 
ness in a tax system does not depend upon 
Progression or upon the differentiation in 
tax liability between people who are differ- 
ently situated. Instead, fairness depends on 
whether there is reasonable equality of 
treatment of the people who are similarly 
situated. I do not mean to imply by this 
observation that I have joined the ranks of 
those who advocate sweeping elimination of 
some of the fully warranted special treat- 
ments in the substantive provisions of our 
Federal tax law. I am merely demonstrat- 
ing the fact that progression of itself does 
not produce fairness, 

With respect to the wisdom or lack 
thereof in the various proposals that have 
been made for broadening the tax base I 
would point out that another essential ele- 
ment of fairness in the tax structure is that 
a tax system must not impair incentives to 
work and incentives to keep one's property 
working. The national wealth requires that 
our citizens, our productive assets, and our 
savings be put to rewarding economic pur- 
pose in our free en society. We can- 
pot as a Nation be rich and lazy at the same 

0. 

In the past three decades we have been 
prone to deprive the economic doers in our 
society of proper incentives and this has 
been conducive to the channeling of our 
assets into outlets that are not productive. 
Our tax system accords exemption from in- 
come taxation or accords other preferential 
treatment to certain types of bond invest- 
W seg dass from such investment 
may u or good purpose $ 
not be characterized as risk ct Don Re 
Our estate and inheritance 


Property 
the area 
of risk investment. We have the phenom- 


enon of tremendous growth in pension 
plans. Another factor weighing against the 
involvement of capital in risk endeavors is 
the need for liquidity to pay death taxes. 
These tax inducements away from risk 
undertaking have tended to deprive our 
economy of the incentives to invest; the 
basic factors of economic productivity are 
less persuasive with our citizens than are 
tax considerations. 

In criticizing deficiencies in our tax 
structure, I necessarily assume an obligation 
to propose remedies, 
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` Commenting first on our rate structure, 
I assert that it is politically immoral and 
fiscally uneconomic for our Federal Govern- 
ment to take more than 49 percent of any 
dollar of income earned by a taxpayer. The 
much discussed need for achieving and 
maintaining a high rate of economic growth 
warrants our having the courage of our con- 
victions and utilizing our future economic 
growth to finance a downward adjustment 
of maximum individual and corporate taxes 
to a level below 50 percent. 

Turning to the substantive provisions of 
our tax structure, I believe that the eco- 
nomic incentives to growth through the 
endeavors of our free enterprise society, as 
distinguished from Government enterprise, 
must be stimulated. We must measure up 
to the challenge of our potential not only 
to successfully meet the competition of In- 
ternational Communism but also to make 
our Nation a better place in which to live 
for all our citizens. Examples of tax changes 
that would contribute to these objectives 
would be a further liberalization of deprecia- 
tion allowanets, and in this connection 
should certainly be included a realistic re- 
vision of our antiquated bulletin F. We 
must ease the impact of double taxation 
wherever it exists and we must seek to as- 
sure that all income is taxed at least once in 
the year in which it is earned. 

An important change that should be made 
in our tax structure in the interest of 
scientific and technological advancement is 
the allowance of a tax credit for endeavors 
in the area of basic research. I have intro- 
duced legislation, H.R. 4797, which would 
stimulate greater basic research endeavor on 
the part of the private segment of our 
economy and thereby place less responsi- 
bility on the Federal bureaucracy for such 
endeavors. I am personally convinced that 
greater results can be achieved in basic re- 
search under the auspices of free enterprise 
than can be attained under the aegis of 
Government enterprise. 

I have necessarily touched briefly on only 
a few of the more important and more urgent 
needs of tax reform. The responsibility for 
bringing about meaningful tax reform is 
one that must be shared by every American 
citizen seeking not personal gain but instead 
patriotic progress. This is an undertaking 
in which the members of TEI acting in their 
individual capacities as business executives 
must have a leading part. By working at 
this urgent task with diligence and with 
selfless dedication you can do much to as- 
sure the attainment of these ends. 

Earlier in my remarks I promised you 
some observations in regard to what I be-/ 
lieve the prospects are for tax legislation in 
this 2d session of the 86th Congress. 
Because of political conventions to be held 
in July, this year Congress will engage in, 
I hope, a relatively short session. That like- 
lihood makes it doubtful that any major 
changes in our Federal tax structure will be 
undertaken by the Committee cı Ways and 
Means although with respect to particular 
areas of the Internal Revenue Code it is 
likely that some action will be taken. 

As most of you know, the House of Repre- 
sentatives has already acted favorably on 
a bill reported by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, HR. 9662, making technical revi- 
sions in subchapter J, concerning the income 
taxation of estates and trusts, and subchap- 
ter K, concerning the taxation of partners 
and partnerships. It is my expectation that 
this legislation will be enacted into law this 
year. 

Legislation pertaining to subchapter C is 
likely to be reported by the Committee on 
Ways and Means. I am not going to under- 
take to delineate in any way the changes 
that might be made in this very difficult area 
but such legislation will deal with only 
limited aspects of the problems involved. 
These changes will embody many of the 
recommendations of the subchapter C ad- 
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visory group and they will be directed 
toward the closing of some loopholes; the 
alleviation of some hardships; and most 
hopefully of all, the ending of the very great 
confusion arising from the attribution rules 
contained in section 318 of the Code. 

Before July 1, 1960, the Congress will act 
on legislation extending the corporate rate 
for another year at its present level of 52 
percent and similarly extending most, if not 
all, of those excises that are scheduled to 
be reduced on July 1, 1960. 

I do not anticipate any changes in the 
taxes used for financing the Federal aid 
highway program in 1960, but point out to 
you that a report is due from the Commerce 
Department on highway user cost alloca- 
tions by January 1961. It is my belief that 
this study will be used as the basis for find- 
ing solutions to our highway financing needs 
over the life of the current highway develop- 
ment program which Is projected through 
the early part of the next decade. 

The Committee on Ways and Means has 
completed its action on H.R. 5 dealing with 
the income taxation on foreign income, 
This legislation originally was designed to 
make rather sweeping changes with respect 
to the tax treatment of income derived 
from abroad. As approved by the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, H.R. 5 has been very 
significantly watered down. The deferral 
concept is retained in the establishment of 
a foreign business tion and in addi- 
tion section 367 of the code is made inappli- 
cable to transfers of assets within the activ- 
ities of the foreign business corporation. 
Grossing up of the foreign tax credit is ap- 
plied to the foreign business corporation. 
Without expressing a prejudgment of the 
propriety of the grossing-up requirement, I 
would state my conviction that if this con- 
cept becomes a part of our Federal tax law 
in this limited area, it will be used as a prec- 
edent for the extension of the grossing-up 
principle to other types of foreign operations. 
It is my personal belief that before provision 
was made for grossing up the committee 
should have accorded interested persons an 
opportunity to express their views on this 
point in public hearings. I am not sure 
that H.R. 5 as it is presently constituted will 
pass the House of Representatives, but if it 
does the effort will probably be made to 
expand the scope and character of HR. 5 
during Senate deliberations on this legisla- 
tion. 3 

Another bill of interest dealing with the 
taxation of foreign income is H.R. 10087 
which provide an election to a taxpayer to 
utilize an overall limitation instead of a per 
country limitation with respect to the for- 
eign tax credit. This bill has been reported 
by the Committee on Ways and Means and 
will likely pass the House of Representatives 
in the near future. 

Action may also be likely in the area of 
cooperative income. The change, if any, will 
be modest in scope and will probably be in 
the direction of remedying the avoidance 
feature created by the Carpenter line of 
decisions. 

In addition to these tax changes that I 
have enumerated, it is probable that the 
Committee on Ways and Means will also act 
on certain bills of very Umited application 
during the consideration of what is referred 
to as Members" bills. I will not at this time 
undertake the very speculative and incon- 
clusive task of suggesting to you what the 
subject matter of those bills might be. 

Because of the pendancy of the Connelton 
case before the Supreme Court involving the 
cut-off point on sewer pipe clay and the 
implications the Supreme Court's action on 
this case will have in other depletion areas, 
I do not believe that the Committee on Ways 
and Means will take action on legislation 
making any major change in the natural 
resources provisions of our tax law. 
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You will notice that I have so far referred 
to the fact that the Committee on Ways and 
Means will or will.not take a certain action. 
I have done this deliberately. Much more 
uncertain is what may occur in the Senate 
of the United States. You are well aware of 
efforts made last year that almost met with 
legislative success to repeal the 4 percent 
dividend received credit. This amendment 
was approved by the Senate and was deleted 
at the last minute in conference. I foresee 
a continuation of endeavors in the Senate to 
repeal this section, to make the restricted 
stock option provisions more stringent, to 
tighten up on capital gains, to reduce the 
depletion allowance, and to make other 
changes in our tax structure, For the most 
part these efforts will be made in order to 
lend an alleged aura of fiscal responsibility 
to liberal 8 by claiming that 
such schemes are being financed through the 
claimed added revenue that would be raised. 
This real prospect of a frontal attack on our 
free enterprise economy demands the utmost 
vigilance and active opposition of all of us 
who believe in our traditional American way 
of life. 

In recent months there has been a great 
deal of Interest in and publicity about tax 
reform that holds out to the public the tax 
platitudes of simplicity, improved fairness, 
and less onerous tax rates. These discus- 
sions have been predicated on the proposi- 
tion that by broadening the tax base we will 
achieve the objectives of simplicity, fairness, 
and lower rates, 

I do not believe that these objectives will 
be attained in 1960. Such an endeavor is of 
necessity a long-range project and such 
basic changes will not occur in this Congress. 
Therefore, it is realistic to note that the 
outcome of the election to occur this Novem- 
ber will have an important bearing on the 
long-range tax outlook. 

I would close this discussion of taxation 
by referring to the fact that the majority of 
our tax problems are attributable to prob- 
lems created by the spending proclivities 
that have been rampant in our Nation over 
the last three decades, We have unfortu- 
nately given a very thorough testing to the 
mistaken notion that the Government can 
spend the taxpayer's dollar better than the 
taxpayer can. In the six Federal budgets 
that have been prepared since fiscal year 
1955, which constituted the low point in 
Federal spending in the last decade, we find 
that total spending has aggregated an in- 
crease of $59.1 billion over the 1955 level. 
In these succeeding 6 years if we had been 
successful in keeping the level of expendi- 
tures at the 1955 level, we would today have 
had a total of almost #60 billion that could 
have been used over the intervening period 
for tax reduction and debt reduction, 

Our spending policies have not only pro- 
duced mounting indebtedness in three dec- 
ades, but they have also injected inflexibility 
in tax policy. In the interest of at least a 
semblance of fiscal responsibility in the short 
run, we have foregone tax adjustments that 
are vitally and urgently needed. The adyo- 
cates of the “affluent society” through Gov- 
ernment spending supported by higher tax 
revenues have had too much influence in 
determining our tax policy. 

If we are to prevail in our endeavors to 
maintain international preeminence and 
achieve a greater measure of national vital- 
ity, we must reject the advocacies of the 
economy regimentors. We must pay mean- 
ingful heed to the requirements of increased 
availability of investment capital balanced 
with greater consumption capacity by our 
growing population through increased pro- 
ductivity of our private economy. These are 
matters on which it is urgent that we as 
individual citizens and as members of the 
business community must have strong con- 
victions and we must practice those convic- 
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tions if we would avoid the conviction of our 
practices, 

At the beginning of my talk I forewarned 
you that I have come from a series of Lin- 
coln Day speeches. I have to this point, I 
believe, demonstrated admirable restraint in 
forbearing from reference to timely Lin- 
colnia. I will breach that forbearance in the 
form of a benediction and paraphrase a re- 
mark Mr. Lincoln made in February 1860, 
just 100 years ago, to the effect that in tax 
policy let us have faith that right makes 
might, and in that faith, let us to the end 
dare to do our duty as we understand it. 


National Issues of 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege on Wednesday evening, Janu- 
ary 6, 1960, to be the speaker at an in- 
teresting meeting in Philadelphia spon- 
sored by the Citizenship Clearing House. 
A number of local institutions partici- 
pated, including the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Temple University, Beaver Col- 
lege, Chestnut Hill College, Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology, and Ursinus Col- 
lege participated. La Salle College was 
the host. 


My remarks on that occasion were as 
follows: 

Dr. Courtney, Commissioner Osser, distin- 
guished representatives of both great politi- 
cal parties in the field of government, and 
students of government, I am glad to have 
the opportunity to be the alternate speaker 


this evening, in view of the necessary ab- 


sence of Congressman WILLIAM J. GREEN, In. 
the Democratic city chairman. Mr. Green 
must remain in Washington because he is 
a member of the Democratic study group, 
which is now meeting, and because of his 


membership on the powerful Ways and 


Means Committee, which is also the Com- 
mittee on Committees of the House of Rep- 
resentattves, which handles committee as- 
signments. 

I am also aware of the presence of some 
of the outstanding political leaders of the 
Democratic Party in Philadelphia, who 
could easily qualify as principal speakers. 
My good fortune stems from the nature of 
the topic, which relates to my work as 3 
member of the congressional delegation 
from Philadelphia. The president of the 
City Council of Philadelphia, the Honorable 
James H. J. Tate, has submitted a memó- 
rundum relating to the city program for the 
use of the students gathered here, and the 
Honorable Charles A. Weiner, Democratie 
floor leader in the Pennsylvania State Sen- 
ate, has licewise submitted a memorandum 
on State issues. 

A great opportunity is today available for 
political leaders to advance for 
the next decade which all Americans should 
consider and which the future public serv“ 
ants and political leaders should study. 
This meeting presents leaders of our tw? 
great political parties who are serving the 
citizens in various levels of public office and 
students of government who will be the pub- 
lic servants and officeholders of the future. 
What greater forum can be obtained for the 
serious consideration of governmental ob- 
jecttves which the officehoider of today 
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mits to the possible officeholder of tomor- 
Tow? 


We stand on the threshold of a new era: 
an era wherein we can turn our thoughts 
and energies to building a Nation in which 
the people of the country can reap the 
benefits of an expanding economy of plenty 
and achieve security for an entire lifetime. 
New technology and new scientific discover- 
jes make possible this economy of abun- 
dance, with a higher standard of living and 
Work opportunity for all. Building for the 
common welfare will require a fundamental 
change in orientation of Government. An 
Opportunity to establish and support a pro- 
gram to bring about a new approach to a 
new decade, a policy to promote the general 
Welfare of all people. 

The two party system opens the avenues 
for bold new measures and policies to all 
who are interested in development of good 
government which will provide the great- 
est advantages to the people of our coun- 
try. Those who present the policies and 
Philosophy of the great Democratic Party 
which is today leading the city of Phila- 
delphia and the Commonwealth of Penn- 
Sylvania to a brilliant future, are glad to 
have the opportunity of sharing with you 
Students of government who have gathered 
to consider the presentations which may 
have a tremendous effect on the America of 
the next decade. 

The Democratic Party appeals to the great- 
est number of citizens because it advocates 
good government #t all levels, city, State, 
and National. Mediocrity has never been 
accepted as the ideal in America, yet it does 
Seem that there are many today who accept 
it, and in the name of “middle-of-the-road” 
Would have us believe that we cannot sepa- 
Tate between good and bad, hot and cold, 
und fish and fowl in politics. Not everyone, 
however, has been misled by the more or 
less open and approved efforts to reduce pub- 
lie life and personalities. The people of the 
Country must look to the Democratic Party 
to provide national goals and a program to 
Meet the difficult problems of ‘the next 
decade, 

LET US CONSIDER THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


From a national viewpoint the really big 
Question confronting our people today is how 
produce enough persons competent to 
Overcome the Soviet lead in the vital fields 
Of science and technology. The educational 
Problem is one of greatest concern to all 
Persons interested in the survival of our 
Country. It does not extend merely to the 
Cost of education and the consequent re- 
Quest for scholarships and loans, but also 
to the matter of admissions and ‘the short- 
age of classrooms and qualified teachers. 
r country’s determination to equal Soviet 
achievements and to respond to the prod- 
dings of educators has resulted in a greater 
Number of students than ever before. But 
cost of education has also increased 
and Federal aid is one of the solutions to 
problem, The necessity of educating 
dur youth in a stronger program is so essen- 
in competing with the Soviet system 
and so vital to the security of our country 
that it rates considerction in the budget for 
Rational defense. 
The future of our cities is an issue 
The United States is fast becoming a Na- 
tion of city dwellers. In the last 10 years, 
& million people have left the farms and 
rural areas, while 30 million more people 
have crowded into cities, towns, and subur- 
areas. Thanks to modern machinery 
and scientific methods, fewer farmers are 
Now able to feed millions more people, and 
Pile up enormous surpluses at the same 
The Democratic Party that 
the concentration of people in the cities of 
dur country is a normal development in 
View of our industrial and commercial en- 
tprise. The future of our country lies in 
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the continued progress and improvement of 
cities, large and small. The great cities of 
Pennsylvania are in need of Federal support 
to overcome many probiems, The leading 
cities of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh have 
shown what can be done on à local and 
State level in building and developing the 
metropolis of the future where people can 
work and live in comfort and security. But 
complete accomplishment of the p: to 
fully develop the potentials of cities requires 
Federal help. Transportation problems can 
only be solyed by Federal contributions. 
People who live on the perimeters of cities 
seek to get in to work and out to their 
residences with a maximum of speed and 
safety. The suburban areas of our large 
cities now number millions of residents. 
Mass transportation financing and other 
plans to provide the vital needs of movement 
are urgent lu the program of supporting our 
city life. 

The development of our cities can only 
continue by the replacement of blighted 
areas, by new housing construction and 
proper planning for the future. Urban re- 
newal and development have been the sub- 
jects of national consideration but they 
must be extended and advanced, remove 
blight as quickly as possible and establish 
new areas for living to increase the facilities 
of the communities which are so vital In the 
maintenance of our great industrial centers. 

Our cities need Federal help to develop the 
hospital and medical services which have 
been established in the great educational 
centers and in the general communities. 
There are many installations which are Gov- 
ernment owned which can be used by our 
citles when not needed for national emergen- 
cies. These should be owned by our cities 
and used by our Government in times of 
need. The highway program to provide suit- 
able and safe ingress and egress to our cities 
needs Federal support for proper develop- 
ment. America is a country on wheels and 
mobility has always been a great factor in 
the development of our strength and 


progress. 


/ 


The foreign policy issue 

In the feld of foreign policy the most im- 
portant problem relates to disarmament and 
the control of nuclear weapons. A deter- 
mined effort must be made to control the 
production and testing of nuclear weapons 
on a worldwide basis leading to every pos- 
sible method which can be advanced for re- 
duction in manufacture of arms consistent 
with sultable and careful inspection devices 
leading to worldwide conformity with the 
program. P 

Negotiations and conferences with other 
nations leading to achievement of world 
peace should be continued and encouraged 
subject to our support of existing treaties 
and the United Nations Organization. 

The worldwide bases established by our 
country do not constitute a sufficient defense 
line in view of the development of the nu- 
clear weapons and missiles, It is therefore 
urgent that our military and defense estab- 
lishments reconsider our position and meth- 
ods of defense In order to devise a more ef- 
fective system in the light of current condi- 
tions and changes in weapons now available 
to our opponent in case of conflict. 

Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor published a very 
recent book called “The Uncertain Trumpet.“ 
In this morning’s newspaper George Field- 
ing Elliot calls it a frightening and a timely 
book. Permit me to read you a few short 
paragraphs of the review. 

“For here, at the outset of an election 
year, we find an officer who has been Chief 
of Staff of the Army and a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff during 4 years of the 
present administration, and has laid down 
those high responsibilities only a few 
months ago, telling us with solemn convic- 
tion and with much su g evidence 
that our present ability to deter the Soviet 
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Union from launching a nuclear attack on 
this country is declining so rapidly that the 
Nation faces a serious crisis commencing in 
1961." 

“Chillingly reminiscent of Sir Winston 
Churchill's narrative of British refusal to 
face reality in the 1930’s is General Taylor's 
account of his plea to the National Security 
Council in 1958. 

He was speaking on this occasion, by pre- 
vious agreement, for the Navy and Marine 
Corps as well as for the Army, and with the 
implied approval of Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles.” 

“Yet the outcome was a memorandum to 
the services from Secretary of Defense 
McElroy stating ‘that there had been no 
changes in the international situation to 
warrant any significant revision in national 
security policy’—which was followed by 
really frantic attempts to compel the dis- 
senting Chiefs of Staff to give public sup- 
port to a budget based on this assertion.” 

“This ‘should be done now, before another 
annual budget projects past mistakes even 
farther into the future." The change will 
be expensive; but, the general warns, ‘there 
is no living with communism as an 
inferior.’ ” 4 

Is there any excuse for this situation? 
Can this attitude of the administration be 
hung on the altar of inflation? 


Labor and management issue 


The problems presented by the growth and 
management of unions should not be solved 
in a punitive manner so as to retard and 
restrict their development. The amend- 
ments which have recently been added to 
the Taft-Hartley law were the result of a 
massive lobbying and pressure campaign on 
Congress for government regulation of un- 
ions and their power to win higher wages 
and working conditions. The organization 
of workers has been a major factor in the 
progress and strength of our country and 
every avenue of cooperation between man- 
agement and labor should be encouraged in 
order to develop a harmonious relationship 
in which both can operate. This will im- 
prove the conditions under which our coun- 
try can forge ahead in its development and 
progress. 

The executive department and the Con- 
gress should encourage programs for produc- 
tion and employment based upon a sufficient 
use of our manpower, skills and technology. 
The Congress should enact legislation con- 
sistent with the program of progress and 
development which can reasonably be 
achieved under peacetime conditions. The 
Employment Act of 1946 contains provisions 
which can further such objectives. 

Civil rights 

The principles of equality and equal op- 
portunity in education, employment, hous- 
ing and other fields must be supported if we 
are to establish a stronger democracy in 
which all people can honestly be included. 
The laws leading in this direction should be 
respected and supported and the Suprem 
Court's efforts to interpret the principles 
law in favor of such action should not be 
counteracted by legislation which will ham- 
per the program for equal rights which will 
make our country an example of equality 
and justice in the world. 

Once democracy is achleved in the South, 
that area will cease to be a sanctuary for 
runaway plants seeking sweatshop open shop 
conditions. 

Social security 


In a broad sense the problems of the re- 
tired worker, the aged citizen and the youth 
can be included in the field of social security. 
Disability or death of a worker endangers the 
life and security of the dependent. The 
older citizen should be able to live in health 
and comfort. The youth of our country, 
which is our greatest asset, should be helped 
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in avoiding pitfalls and in proper develop- 
ment. Expansion of social security benefits 
for the worker and the aged should receive 
gerlous consideration from Congress. The 
youth who is tempted in his development 
should be protected from conditions which 
will affect his proper growth and future. 
Legislation to drive out filth literature and 
programs to develop our youth in their 
training and occupational needs should be 
considered, 

Economic future will certainly be an issue 


The future of our country les in the de- 
velopment of our productive power in the 
next decade. There should be an overall 
plan for revisions of our tax structure to 
place more purchasing power in the hands of 
Jow-income familles, Our Federal outlays 
for resource development, public assistance 
for the needs of our people should be in- 
creased. Efforts should continue toward 
building the institutional devices for the 
needed governmental and business coopera- 
tion which will improve public economic 


es. 

This does not mean that our party ad- 
vocates a spendthrift Government. A steady 
increase in Government spending and even 
more so in private spending are essential 
parts of an overall policy to build our na- 
tional strength. We are lagging in primary 
military strength, science education, and 
many other things. This is not because we 
Jack the material potential to do much bet- 
ter. It is because we are not trying hard 
enough to marshal these potentials. 

There is an erroneous belief that our 
economy cannot afford to do more. We are 
still trying to protect our economy by scal- 
ing down our demands upon it in accord 
with its relatively low actual rate of per- 
formance, It is obvious that we could af- 
ford what we have, if we lifted our economy's 
actual performance closer to its great po- 
tentials, 

Our gross national product in the decade 
of the fifties could not reach $500 billion. 
In 1959 it was less than 6480 billion. This 
Was approximately the volume of all goods 
and services produced in a year. This in- 
cluded all our products, agricultural and in- 
dustrial, the schools, roads, and hospitals 
built, the defense weapons made, and all 
services performed for compensation by 
everybody. 

In the next decade we can reach an econ- 
omy of more than 600 billion. But this will 
depend upon the vigor and wisdom of our 
policies and programs. By full use of our 
-tremendous and ever-increasing productive 
power, we can do more than meet our na- 
tional security needs, We can also achieve 
so much plenty at home, and add so much to 
plenty elsewhere, that the economic problem 
of shorteges of important things might be 
virtually ended here and reduced to manage- 
able proportions overseas. 

This is the outlook and policy which in- 
vites our efforts in the next decade. This is 
the opportunity which a forward-looking 
citizenry can seize and follow with great 
vigor and likelihood of success. This Is the 
challenge which will make greater the Amer- 
ica of the future. 


Kow Mach God Is There in Government? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSZ OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
calling to the attention of my colleagues 
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in Congress, and the American people, an 
article by my good friend and colleague, 
the Honorable WATER MOELLER. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am including this article 
which appeared in the February 1960 is- 
sue of This Day magazine: 

How Mucu Gon Is THERE In GOVERNMENT? 
(By Congressman WALTER MOELLER of Ohio) 

The answer to the question in the title of 
this article is probably that there is as much 
God in government as there is God in the 
hearts of the American people. We can say 
this in America whereas It cannot necessar- 
lly be said of more than a few other nations 
in the world, for we are as close to being a 
“government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people“ as has ever existed on 
the face of God's earth. 

Certainly it cannot be said of the godless 
government of Communist Russia, where 
God still lives in the hearts of millions of 
people despite every effort to root Him out. 
Far less could it be said of Poland, for an- 
other example, where a devout people are 
subjected to the merciless whims of an athe- 
istic regime, leavened only by the more or 
less powerful influence that the Roman 
Catholic Church and its followers can still 
bring to bear. 

How much God there is In the hearts of 
the American people reflects the quantity 
and quality of God, or of religious mottva- 
tion, in the policies and practices of govern- 
ment, arriving eventually at an answer to 
the corollary question, “How much God is 
there in America?” 

The people who make up our Government, 
who determine its policies, who pass its 
laws, who administer its daily operations, 
and who pass Judgment in the courts on our 
crimes and on the constitutionality of our 
laws, are, in a large sense, a cross section of 
the greater population. It is true that there 
is something at least slightly extraordinary 
about them, or they would not be in Govern- 
ment. In the cases of a President, a Su- 
preme Court Justice, or even a Member of 
Congress, there is usually something more 
than slightly extraordinary before such a 
position may be achieved, This extraordi- 
nariness, however, Is not usually of the kind 
that makes them either more or less religious 
than the average individual, Thus it is 
fair to say that where God is concerned, He 
moves the man in government to about the 
same extent that He moves the man in the 
street. 

From this we make the assumption that 
government, as far as its moral or religious 
composition is concerned, and as far as its 
net worth godwise is concerned, is no more 
or less than a summing up of net worth of 
the individuals who make up government. 

There is, however, no human brain, nor 
combination of brains, nor electronic com- 
puter which can exactly assess these indi- 
vidual godly net worths. We have no unit 
of measurement upon which to rely, for 
God and His impact upon the minds and 
hoarts and actions of men is not to be meas- 
ured in pounds or inches, but is simply a 
weightless and boundless evidencing of the 
eternal Spirit evoked by Jesus Christ when 
He sald, “Before Abraham was, I am.” 

For this reason we must turn to the ex- 
ternal evidences we can find to substantiate 
or disprove the existence of God in our 
Government, such as the moral qualities of 
the laws which govern us, the mercy and 
the justice with which these laws are ad- 
ministered, and in the public acts and the 
private reputations of the men and women 
who form the Government of the United 
States. 

As I write this, the Congress of the United 
States has just finished writing legislation 
to control the corruption and the racketeer- 
ing which has dominated certain aspects of 
the American labor movement. Here in 
microcosmic form we may examine the in- 
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fiuence of God and the Godlikeness of the 
motives which have touched the legislative 
processes since, America began. Here we 
have an issue which is as close to Godlike- 
ness confronting godlessness as any we are 
likely to find. Here we have not only the 
problem of individual sin, but also the prob- 
lem of a great social and moral Issue involv- 
ing the conscience of mankind. How did 
we as legislators and as Christians, Jews, or 
freethinkers react? 

Brought to bear upon us were the most 
powerful forces in American political and 
economic life. Groups representing labor 
and capital, the two great and often diver- 
gent economic powers, were there. Political 
leaders from our two great parties wielded 
every strategem ayailable to them. Cleav- 
ages developed within the parties, based on 
a combination of geographical and philo- 
sophical differences, 

Some individuals faced the problem with 
a strictly practical weighing of the possibili- 
tles of political gain or loss. 

Others, and I think the majority, devoted 
themselves to prayerful thought and to close 
examination of the social and moral Issues 
involved. i 

Examination of the debates on this legis- 
lation ‘discloses that many Members, for 
example, called attention to some passage 
from the Scriptures or to some generally ac- 
cepted moral truth to bolster their argu- 
ments, thus indicating that the Congress 
is not oblivious to what Holy Scripture says. 
and that our legislators often do rise above 
their own material interests and those of 
their party or their constituents to a higher 
spiritual level. 

Many may quarrel with the terms of the 
new law. Many have questioned the mo- 
tives of those who stood on either side of the 
Issue. Yet it ts my honest belief that the 
new result was a clear justification of our 
democratic processes and of our reliance 
upon our legislators to permit the hand of 
God to guide them in the performance of 
their duty to Him and fo the people of the 
United States whom they are elected 
serve. 

Let me turn for a moment to the morals 
and the mores of those who make up the 
Government of the United States. From 
my personal experiences up to this time, I 
am convinced that there is a basic struc- 
ture composed of deeply honest and sin- 
cerely devout religious-minded people upon 
which the frivolous and the at times sinful 
is only a facade, more evident to the undis- 
criminating eye than the solid foundation 
to which it has attached itself. Further, as 
we reach positions of real importancé 
among those who exert a significant influ- 
ence upon public policy and its administra- 
tion, the moral. stature of the individual 
grows with few exceptions. 

On Capitol Hill and elsewhere in our Na- 
tion's Capital there are prayer breakfast and 
luncheon groups which meet at regular in- 
tervals and discuss their responsibilities and 
the Issues of the day in terms of religious 
values, I have attended some of these gatb- 
erings, and while I am unable to accept all 
the conclusions reached, each time I came 
away with the conyiction that the search 
was made for the divine will, and that the 
door opened for the presence of God in the 
deliberations. 

It ls commendable to know that in the 
U.S. Capitol, just of the rotunda, is * 
Prayer Room where men and women 
every faith visit daily and renew in prayer 
and meditation their private and public 
oaths of devotion to God and country- 
Further, each of the Houses of Congress has 
its fully appointed Chaplain and each ses- 
sion of the Senate and of the House is 
opened with prayer. 

It is by these things and by many other 
signs that I have come to accept the fact 
that the majority of the men and women 
in our Government do have a very definite 
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rellglous Influence in their lives which mo- 
tivates them as they, amid all human weak- 
endeavor to enact just and equitable 
laws for the land. 2 
In Government, as elsewhere, the number 
say, “Thus saith the Lord,” and that 
His will must be advanced, is always too few. 
It raises a challenge for Christian men and 
Women to make service in the Government 
thelr ambition. For true it remains also to 
day: “Evil triumphs when good men 
fall to speak.” 


Clean Elections Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the big unfinished pieces of business 
before this body is the Senate- 

Dassed clean elections bill. There can 
be no question that the Senate of the 
nited States confounded its critics and 
Covered itself with a certain amount of 
glory when it passed this strong, effec- 

ve and realistic measure a little over a 
Month ago. By the same token there 
Will be little question that the House of 
Representatives has failed itself and the 
American people should we adjourn this 
Year without taking action on this im- 

t measure. 
We hear so much these days about 
“Payola” the need for higher ethical 
dards in business, in unions and in 
z ent. How can we dare sit in 
judgment on our fellow citizens if we 
Publicly demonstrate an unwillingness 
to Make certain that we ourselves are 
Completely above suspicion in our own 
Chosen field of endeavor: politics. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with all of my col- 
leagues, and particularly my colleague 
from Arizona who has long been con- 
SPicuous in his efforts on behalf cf an 
fective, clean election law, to urge that 

House face up to its responsibility 

this field and to report out of com- 

Mittee and enact into law a meaningful 
Federal election law. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask permission to in- 
Clude an editorial from the February 1 

ue of the Harrisburg News on this 
Subject. The editorial follows: 
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A CLEAN Etections Law? THERE'S HOPE, BUT 
Nor Muca 


For a brief period Iast week there was 
reason to hope that Congress was finally 
going to face up to a realistic reshaping of 
the laws controlling contributions and ex- 
penditures in Federal election campaigns. 

The clean elections bill passed the Senate 
and went to the House. There it ran head- 
on into the familiar political facts of life. 
A goodly proportion of the House member- 
ship, including the chalrman of the com- 
mittee to which the bill was referred, had 
different ideas of what ts realistic. 

The provisions of the bill are almost puni- 
tive and a clear violation of States rights, 
said Representative Omar BURLESON, Demo- 
crat, of Texas, who heads up the House 
Administration Committee. 

Representative BURLESON and many of his 
fellow southerners are particularly piqued 
by the fact that the controls outlined in 
the bill would apply to primary as well as 
general elections, In the Democratic South 
the primaries are usually the whole show. 

Then, too, there are the politicians in both 
parties and from every section of the country 
who don’t mind at all the gimmicks and 
tricks that campaign committees constantly 
use to evade the old election laws. Bring up 
to date committee spending limits and put 
an enforcible ud on contributions? That's 
getting a bit too realistic for some of the 
political pros. They'd just as soon keep the 
lid loose and keep the campaign committees 
multiplying. In this way there is really 
no control on contributions or on spending, 
and present law is meaningless. 

The bill, as the Senate passed it, is a good 
one. It should become law if for no other 
reason than that expressed by Representative 
STEWART L. Upart, Democrat, of Arizona: 
“In my opinion, nothing bas done more to 
put a cloud of distrust over politics and 
politicians than our antiquated and un- 
realistic election laws.“ 


— 
RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdenlers and quantity pur- 
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chasers, but such printing shall not Inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1987). 

* 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, there has been in recent years 
@ very real growth of interest in the 
fine arts both in the Federal Govern- 
ment and in the State and local govern- 
ments as well, we are told by Howard 
Lindsay, well-known dramatist. 

The Congress has been studying the 
Matter of a Federal Advisory Council on 
the Arts, as recommended several times 
by President Eisenhower, and this leg- 
islation will be favorably reported in the 
Near future by the House Education and 
Labor Committee, and the Senate 
Education Subcommittee. 

The New York State Senate passed 
within the last few days legislation to 
establish a New York State arts coun- 
cil, and legislation for similar purposes— 
based, however, and more soundly, on 
the establishment of an educational and 
cultural commission in the New Jersey 
State Department of Education—has 
been introduced in the New Jersey State 
Assembly by my friend and colleague, 
Assemblyman Charles Farrington, of 
Princeton, N.J. 

Such an educational and cultural 
commission has been repeatedly urged 
by Dr. Mason W. Gross, president of 
Rutgers University, the State university 
of New Jersey. Dr. Gross declares such 
& commission is of the utmost impor- 
tance to assist and advise New Jersey 
in its quest for significant educational 
and cultural goals. It is a certainty that 
New Jersey’s educational, cultural, busi- 
Ness, and civic leaders are as aware of 
the rich financial dividends such an edu- 
Cational and cultural commission would 
Provide New Jersey as are their counter- 
Parts in New York State who are work- 
ing for the New York State Art Com- 
Mission. What is needed in New Jersey 
is more of the kind of informed and 
dedicated leaders who are leading the 
Successful fight for this art legislation 
in New York State, particularly men of 
the caliber of Howard Lindsay, Dr. 
Howard Hanson, Harold Weston, Lloyd 
Goodrich and others. 

Here in the Nation's Capital Senator 
JAMES E. Murray and Senator MICHAEL 
J. Mansrietp have sponsored significant 
Cultural legislation to preserve from 
destruction historic and beautiful La- 
fayette Park across Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue from the White House. Also to be 
Preserved, under the terms of the 
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Murray-Mansfield plan are the Dolly 
Madison House, the Benjamin Tayloe 
House, the Commodore Stephen Decatur 
House, and the old Belasco Theater. 

I include here as part of my remarks 
several items which illuminate the sub- 
ject which I have been discussing, in- 
cluding an excerpt from a recent inter- 
view with the distinguished American 
author and dramatist, Howard Lindsay, 
which was broadcast over radio station 
WYNC, New York City: 

From the Washington Post, Feb. 21, 1960] 
FINAL CUx rar 


A fine old theatrical relic and the graceful 
home where Dolly Madison once lived now 
appear doomed by the General Service Ad- 
ministration’s latest plans to improve“ 
Lafayette Square. Only those with hearts 
of ice could be wholly unmoved by the im- 
pending change. The Belasco Theater, sec- 
ond only to the National in local eminence, 
once carried such lustrous names on its play- 
bills as Sarah Bernhardt, Mrs Fiske and De- 
Wolf Hopper. During its years as a USO 
center, it basked in a brief Indian summer 
before the Department turned its 
velvet-and-gold interior into a vault for Dis- 
bursement Office records. And now the 
shade of L. Stoddard Taylor, the Belasco's 
last manager, will surely sigh at the news 
that his 65-year-old stage will soon make 
way for a Court of Claims given to more 
Prosaic drama. 

No less poignant is the fate of the Dolly 
Madison House a few doors up on H Street. 
The second oldest private dwelling on the 
square (Decatur House is older), and once 
the home of the Cosmos Club, the house is 
celebrated as the place where Dolly Madison 
spent the years of her widowhood. It is a 
house rich In associations on a square limned 
in history. A catalog of those who have 
lived around the park evokes the Republic’s 
heroic days: Daniel Webster, William H. 
Seward, John Hay, Henry Adams, James G. 
Blaine, Henry Clay, Charles Sumner, Roger 
B. Taney, Gideon Welles, Stephen Decatur 
and John Randolph of Roanoke. 

Long ago, the decision should have been 
made to preserve the residential character 
which predominated around the square un- 
til World War I. The opportunity has been 
thoughtlessly thrown away. The GSA is pre- 
paring to raze most of Jackson Place to make 
way for a monolithic office building; the 
AFL-CIO was permitted to bud a head- 
quarters mosque that towers grotesquely over 
St. John's Church; and now one of the city's 
choicest locations will be awarded to the 
Court of Claims. Even at this late date 
some hard questions ought to be raised 
about whether a courthouse would make the 
most appropriate use of such a desirable site. 

With a little more foresight, the square 
could have remained as @ pleasant patch of 
the past—with a refurbished Belasco serving, 
perhaps, as a repertory theater. The chance 
has long since gone, and our grandchildren 
may well reproach us for failing as guardians 
of a heritage worth saving. 

GENERAL FEDERATION or WOMEN'S CLUBS, 
Washington, D.C., March 2, 1960. 

Senator James E. MURRAY, 

New Senate Offic 

Washington, 2 Building, 

Dran SENATOR Murray: I want to take 
this opportunity to congratulate you and 


to express the appreciation of the club- 
women of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs for your courageous efforts to save 
the historical monuments of our country, 
particularly your latest effort to preserve the 
Dolly Madison House, the Tayloe House, and 
the Belasco Theater on Lafayette Square 
near the White House. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
were very enthusiastic in their efforts to re- 
store Independence Hall in Philadelphia 
where the Government is spending millions 
to restore that national monument for the 
benefit of not only this generation but also 
for future ones. The General Federation of 
Women's Clubs spearheaded the program for 
restoration of Independence Hall and I want 
to assure you that this organization will 
support your efforts to save the historic 
buildings on Lafayette Square in our Na- 
tion's Capital. We feel this will be a na- 
tional shrine, not just another historic spot 
in the District of Columbia. 

May I suggest that we believe the people 
interested in saving these particular build- 
ings should have an opportunity to make 
Public statements regarding their desire. 
We urge you to have hearings by the proper 
Senate committee. We know that the House 
did not hold hearings when they considered 
the request that the site of the above-men- 
tioned buildings be used for the construc- 
tion of a District Claims Court. 

Again let me tell you that as good patri- 
otic Americans the members of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs appreciate 
your efforts and will support you in trying 
to get your bill passed so as to save these 
historic monuments. 


Most sincerely, 
Miss CHLOE GIFFORD, 
President. 
S. 3128 


A bill to designate as national historic sites 
Lafayette Square and certain buildings in 
the vicinity thereof, in the city of Wash- 
ington; District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That La- 

fayette Square, the buildings known as the 

Dolly Madison House, located at 1520 H 

Street Northwest, the Benjamin ‘Taylor 

House, located at 21 Madison Place North- 

west, and the Decatur House, located at the 

northwest corner of H Street and Jackson 

Place Northwest, Washington, District of Co- 

lumbia, are hereby designated national his- 

toric sites. Hereafter, so much of the prop- 
erty as may be in Federal ownership shall be 
administered by the Secretary of the Inte- 

rior, pursuant to the Act of August 25, 1916 

(39 Stat. 535), as amended, and in accord- 

ance with the purposes of the Act of August 

21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666). 

Sec. 2. The old Belasco Theater on Lafay- 
ette Square shall be transferred to the De- 
partment of the Interior, to be administered 
by the Secretary of the Interior as a munici- 
pal art center for the Nation’s Capital. The 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized and 
directed to restore the old Belasco Theater 
to a condition at least equal to its condition 
at the time it was acquired by the Federal 
Government. The District of Columbia 
Recreation Department shall assist the De- 
partment of the Interior in the restoration 
and management of the old Belasco Thester 
as a municipal art center. 
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Tue Crry or New York 
MUNICIPAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM, 
New Fork, N. F., February 19, 1960. 
Congressman FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C, 

Dear ConcressMAN: Harold Weston has 
told us of your interest in one of 
WNYC's programs—"International Inter- 
view’—where Mr. Howard Lindsay was the 
guest and where he discussed governmental 
activities on the arts, as well as the pro- 
posed New York State Arts Council. 

This program, which is one of a regular 
series presented by WNYC with the coopera- 
tion of the Foreign Press Association, has a 
very respectable sized audience. We are en- 
closing herewith a transcript of the program 
on which Mr. Lindsay participated and 
which was broadcast on WNYC at 6 p.m. on 
February 19. 

We would be delighted if you saw fit to 
have this inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 
Sincerely yours, 

SEYMOUR N. SIEGEL, 
Director. 

INTERNATIONAL INTERVIEW—BROADCAST ON 

WNCY AN WNCY-FM, Fesrvanry 19, 1960 

Mr, Roussxau. Your city station, in coop- 
eration with the Foreign Press Association, 
presents another “International Interview.” 
Here, now, to open this evening's transcribed 
program is our Moderator, Seymour N. 
Siegel, Director of Radio Communications 
for New York. 

Mr. Srecen. How do you do, ladies and 
gentlemen, in cooperation with the Foreign 
Press Association, we present “International 
Interview.” Our guest in tonight's “Interna- 
tional Interview” is Howard Lindsay, 
dramatist, actor, producer. Mr. Lindsay has 
been the author or coauthor of more than 
20 plays and he has been associated with 
Russell Crouse and Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein in writing “The Sound of Music.” He 
has written “Call Me Madam!” also with 
Russell Crouse and Irving Berlin. He has 
had something to do with the writing of 
“The State of the Union” and, of course, 
he is best known with having had something 
to do with writing “Life with Father.” He 
also created the part of “Father” in “Life 
with Father.” As a producer, he offered “A 
Slight Case of Murder“ written by himself 
and Damon Runyon. He has coproduced 
with Russell Crouse “Arsenic and Old Lace,” 
“The Hasty Heart,” “Detective Story“ and 
many others. What's important, too, is that 
he is the fifth president of the Players Club. 
Many of you may know that the first four 
presidents were Edwin Booth, Joseph Jef- 
ferson, John Drew and Walter Hampden. 
He is the past president of The Authors 
League of America. He is the vice president 
of the Dramatists Guild. He is chairman 
of the board of the new dramatists com- 
mittee. He is the chairman of the National 
Council on the Arts and Government. And 
a very interesting item—he is vice chairman 
of the committee for modern courts here 
in New York State. In any event, here to 
interview Mr. Lindsay, are correspondents 
of The Foreign Press Association who will 
now introduce themselves. 

Mr, Letstrxow. Im Gunnar Lelstikow. 
correspondent for 10 Scandinavlan news- 
papers, 

Mr. Rowpen. I'm Max Rohden, represent- 
ing the “Wiener Zeitung” in Vienna, 
Austria, 

Mr. Srernrrz. My name is Hans Steinitz, 
correspondent of Der Bund“ in Berne, 
Switzerland. 

Mr. STEINITZ. Mr. Lindsay, we come to the 
issue of what help and assistance a govern- 
ment on all levels—Federal, State, and city— 
can and ought to give, or not give, to a the- 
ater activity. Coming from Europe where 
this is a matter, of course, as you know, I 
have always been struck in all these years in 
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my being stationed in this country to what 
extent it is denied to various government 
levels to intervene in cultural activities, 
sometimes with the argument that the Fed- 
eral setup interdicts or forbids the Federal 
level to be active which in all other countries 
with the Federal setup, in Canada also, in 
Africa or Switzerland, or Germany, or others 
as well. It does not hold good because there 
all leyels participate and here, under the 
argument of the Federal separation of power, 
no government level interferes in the the- 
ater with the result, of course, that the 
theater has been compelled to become a 
commercial venture and going as you said, 
I quote your own words, the lazy path of 
successful stories.” I know that there are 
endeavors and plans afoot to change that 
and to do something about it. Could you 
tell us about some of them, especially as I 
believe you have a hand in some of them 
yourself. 

Mr. LIN SAT. I am not sure entirely that 
we understand each other, Mr. Steinitz. 
There is nothing that forbids the government 
from interesting itself in the theater, sup- 
porting the theater, subsidizing the theater. 
It is not in our tradition, and you are quite 
right about that. We have had no experi- 
ence in it-and, as a matter of fact, I think 
the government on the whole in this coun- 
try has been for a great many years, al- 
though this is no longer entirely true, rather 
suspicious of the artist. They have not re- 
garded the artist as a very sensible and sane 
man. He is a bit of a dreamer and someone 
rather unpractical, and so they rather shied 
away from any association with the artist. 
However, there has been of late a very great 
quickening in the interest of the govern- 
ment, both Federal and in the States, and in 
a great many municipalities in the arts, not 
entirely in the theater, but in some places 
solely in the theater. A good example of 
that would be the fact that Governor Rocke- 
feller in his speech to the present legislature 
called for the establishment of an arts coun- 
cil in New York State, and a bill has been 
introduced to implement that. He proposes 
that there will be a council of 15 men ap- 
pointed by the Governor with the consent 
of the senate (I don’t mean men it could be 
men and women—15 people) who will make 
a study of the field and report back to the 
legislature recommendations of the ways 
that the State could promote Interest in 
drama, dance, opera, painting, music, and 
the other arts. That's very encouraging. 
New York City, of course, is the cultural cen- 
ter of this country. Now, it doesn’t need 
this. This is for the benefit, I think, of New 
York State and that will mean that other 
places in the State outside of New York 
City, will receive more theater, hear more 
music, will see more exhibition of pictures. 

Mr. Srerrrz. Would that arts council, sir, 
have a budget of its own enabling It to be- 
come active, or would it just be somebody to 
pull from the sidelines or encourage from 
the sidelines? 

Mr. Lrnpsar. Now, the first budget which 
presumes to cover only the original survey 
and recommendations is for $50,000 a year. 
That, I think is a—in present times with the 
high taxes that we are paying—I think that 
is a rather generous and bold request, and I 
think possibly at the beginning that would 
be certainly enough. Now, this does not pre- 
sume that we are later going to ask the gov- 
ernment of New York State for subsidies. 
This is not in our tradition, but we might ask 
them for enough what is called in this coun- 
try “pump priming.” Do you know what 
“pump priming” is? You pour water down 
a pump in order to start it going, and that 
small amount of water that you pour down 
gives you a great flow of water when the 
pump has been primed. This interest in the 
arta is very necessary because of the amount 
of leisure time the American has today, the 
short work week, and all of the aids to the 
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housewife to cut down her work, also the 
realization that a whole man needs an inter- 
est in the arts, needs training of his emotions, 
his taste, and it gives him greater relish for 
living, and it’s very heartening that the 
Governor has done this and, of course, all 
of us who are interested in the arts are ex- 
tremely hopeful that this bill will pass, and 
that the citizens will be interested enough 
to get behind it. 


Students Look for Chance To 8 
Ideas 
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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the shape 
of the future may well be determined not 
by guns, bombs, and bullets—if war can 
be averted—but by constructive ideas— 
the creative, imaginative process through 
which new things—once dreams and vi- 
sions—are transformed into reality to 
create a better life for mankind. 

Around the globe today, barrier after 


barrier to exchange of ideas are either 


being torn down or hurdled. 

The exposure of more people to more 
ideas—of their own and other lands— 
will, I believe, create a richer, more in- 
spiring reservoir of cultural, informa- 
tional, intellectual, scientific, and prac- 
tical ideas for promoting a better life. 

Particularly, mass media—radio, tele- 
vision, publications, and others—as well 
as more people-to-people contacts—are 
creating new channels for the interflow 
of knowledge. 

Today, in our universities we find a 
growing number of students searching 
with zealous intellectual curiosity into 
the ways of life of peoples in other lands. 

Recently, the Milwaukee Journal car- 
ried an informative article by Peggy 
Daum, entitled “Students Look for 
Chance To Exchange Ideas.” The ar- 
ticle reveals many of the ways in which 
the youth of the world, through educa- 
tional institutions, are seeking and find- 
ing new and different ideas not only to 
satisfy their curiosity, but to enrich their 
lives. Reflecting the kind of idea ex- 
change which is essential if the people of 
the world are ultimately to understand 
each other and live in peace. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STUDENTS LOOK FOR CHANCE TO EXCHANGE 
IDEAS—STUDYING ABROAD CARRIES OPPORTU- 
NITY, RESPONSIBILITY, COLLEGE PANELS 
Suow 

(By Peggy Daum) 

College students from the United States 
and foreign countries, meeting at Alverno 
College last weekend, took a careful look at 
themselves in order to understand one an- 
other better. 

What they found is a need for greater op- 
portunity to exchange the ideas they all are 
willing to give and receive. 
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Dr. Yu-Min Chou, a native of Formosa and 
an economics instructor at the University of 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, summed up the idea 
by referring to Kipling's much quoted line: 
“They say, ‘East is East, and West is West, 
and never the twain shall meet,’ but here 
We do,” he observed. It is in actually meet- 
ing with one another that students can try 
to appreciate why people on the other side 
think the way they do, he said. 

Dr. Chou was one of three faculty mem- 
bers and four students participating in 
Panel discussions of what the international 
student and the American student have to 
Offer each other in the world of cultural val- 
ues and in the world of student life. A pres- 
entation of instrumental music, dance, and 
song demonstrated what students can ex- 
Change in the world of the arts. 

The program, cosponsored by the interna- 
tional relations clubs of Cardinal Stritch, 
Mount Mary and Alverno Colleges, was held 
in observance of Pax Romana Day, Sunday. 
Pax Romana is an international organization 
Of Catholic college students. 

TRADITIONS ABANDONED HERE 

Representing America in a discussion of 
Cultural values, Eugene Woelfel, instructor 
in mechanical engineering at UWM and a 
former president of the International Stu- 
dents Club at Marquette University, noted 
that the United States has the characteris- 
tic culture or stage of advancement which 
it now enjoys because its early settlers were 

an amalgam of many nationalities who 
didn't adhere to any traditions. They 
Weren't bound to old traditions,” he ob- 
2 “because they came here for a new 

e.” 

Since there was no necessity to do things 
as their grandfathers had, Americans pró- 
Bressed until “we have achieved material 
Maturity but hayen't reached a state of in- 
teliectual maturity.” 

This intellectual maturity could be lack- 

„ Woelfel said, either because it was lost 
When Americans’ forefathers broke with tra- 
dition or because material progress empha- 
Sized the young and the strong to the neg- 
lect of the wise and of authority. The 
Young and the strong do not respect their 
elders,” he noted. 

POSSESSIONS TO EXCHANGE 


In the light of these characteristics of 
American culture, Woelfel enumerated three 
Possessions which American students can 
Offer to people from other nations: Tech- 
nological knowledge which has provided the 

isure time great thinkers said is necessary 
to develop the higher faculties; an encour- 
aging and fostering of new ideas, showing 
the advantage of progress to tradition- 

d countries; a sense of tolerance, equal- 
ity, and happiness. 

From the foreign student, he said, Amer- 
icans can also learn three things: An ap- 
Preciation of intellectual and esthetic yalues, 
Particularly from the Europeans; an insist- 
ence on the preservation of one’s own cul- 
ture, particularly from Asians and Africans 
Who don't want to be slaves to the capitals 
Of Europe; a deeper understanding of the 
intellectual faculties, of wisdom, and an ap- 
Frectation of the role it plays in all men's 

Ves. 

BEES CONFLICTS ARISE 


Speaking for Asia, Dr. Chou, himself a 
Student until last fall, approached the ex- 
change of cultural values from a visiting 
Student's point of view. 

“Because cultural heritage causes people 
from different-Innds to react differently to 
the same things, confilcts arise when they 
are together,“ he observed. 

But although students come from diverse 

Ckgrounds, they do have one thing in 

n: All are interested in improving 
World conditions, in learning how to live 
ther in harmony, he said. 
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Eliminating the conflicts, then, is a matter 
of learning “not so much what we can ex- 
change but how we can exchange with each 
other.” 

The “how” of reaching mutual under- 
standing, he said, is the exchange of ideas 
in direct contact. If this direct contact is 
lacking, communications can give an image 
which leads to bias. 

There is good opportunity for this direct 
and personal approach In American schools, 
Dr. Chou told his student audience, Special 
treatment is nice, but the foreign student 
doesn't particularly like it, he said. 

“He wants to belong to the gang, to be 
included in coffee breaks between classes, in 
dormitory bull sessions. He wants to get 
together and talk in a situation where there 
can be a frank exchange of ideas.” 

Some foreign students, he noted, tend to 
forget their cultural heritage, but most do 
not, 

“And they're interested in learning about 
American cultural heritage and appreciating 
it, or they wouldn't be studying in this 
country.” 

EUROPEAN SPOKESMAN 

Dr. Isidoro Montiel, professor of modern 
languages at Marquette University and a 
former professor at the University of Ma- 
drid, noted the period of rapid change and 
challenge which nations entered followin 
World War II. ; 

New technological demands will undoubt- 
edly be met, but in doing so, he cautioned, 
the world of cultural values must be pre- 
served and realized fully. 

“The major objectives are a transmission 
of cultural heritage and a further develop- 
ment of intellectual, emotional, spiritual, 
and philosophical potentialities of the indi- 
vidual so each one can fulfill his own destiny 
and contribute to the realization of the 
values of a free society.” 

Dr. Montiel listed 13 values which he con- 
sidered worthwhile for students to exchange. 
They included these ideas: 

The twofold duty of a student in another 
country is to learn and to inform. “Curiosi- 
ty and talkativeness are Americans’ secret 
weapons,” he said. The Spanish student 
has to know more than bullfights, the Ameri- 
can more than cowboys and Hollywood 
movies. 

“A student should recognize the unique 
worth and dignity of his own personality 
and individuality, but he must also estab- 
lish an attitude of exemplarity. The for- 
eign student must never become à traitor 
to his religion, culture, home, and tradi- 
tions.“ 

A mutual understanding and‘ social com- 
munication on spiritual, intellectual, and 
cultural levels provides the most effective 
way to solve problems and exchange im- 
portant developments, he said. 

“The students should want to see the for- 
eign country and its people not with the 
eyes of the tourist but with the unlimited 
purpose to comprehend it in its totality, in- 
cluding its individuality and strangeness.” 

The student abroad should have optimism 
and hope for the future, what in this coun- 
try Is called the American dream, Dr. Mon- 
tiel concluded. 


STUDENTS COMPARE LIFE 


Students representing Africa, America, 
Asia and Europe noted the differing effects 
student life in their countries has upon 
themselves and the world around them. 

Raphael Wanguo, a Marquette University 
student from Kenya, noted that college life 
rates more attention and the college student 
is a more important part of the population 
in this country than he is in Africa. 

“In many African countries college life is 
& new thing and in some the colleges are 
few," he said, citing the example of two 
schools, one a junior college, serving all of 
East Africa, 
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Because the student body is a very small 
and unim: t part of the population, the 
impact of its activities is not felt much be- 
yond the college itself. Student activity, par- 
ticularly political activity, is strictly regu- 
lated by college authorities, he said. 

“Many people are ready and willing to 
get rid of foreign rule but the student is 
even more ready and willing,” he observed. 
“Western missionaries have taught him about 
democracy and high standards of living * * = 
but while he remains in school the African 
student cannot argue his case or make him- 
self understood.” 


TAKE ACTIVE POLITICAL ROLE 


Maria Teresa Ungson, a graduate student 
at Marquette, indicated the situation is quite 
different in the Philippines. 

Because almost everyone goes to college, 
there is a large student population, she 
pointed out. The students participate in 
school activities like those here, but perhaps 
the most powerful student organization in 
the Catholic country, she said, Is called 
Student Catholic Action. Another branch is 
an active alumni group. 

When the truth about the Communists 
who almost overran the country in 1948, 
came.to light, she said, it turned out that 
most of the Communist leaders were stu- 
dents. “To counteract the Communists, 
SCA adopted their cell technique, working 
with small groups of people, and have had 
success since taking over the method.” 

Today, Miss Ungson observed, students 
continue to have great influence upon the 
political life of the Philippines. “Once the 
students are behind a candidate, he's in busi- 
ness,” she put it. 

She cited cases of student rallies and stu- 
pant lobbying which affected national legisla- 

n. 


In comparisongstudents in the Netherlands 
are quite unconcerned about politics, ob- 
served Anton de Witte, also a graduate stu- 
dent at Marquette University. 

While the situation in his homeland is far 
from typical of the rest of Europe, the quiet- 
ness of political life explains why there are 
no student political groups, he said. 

Students are not counseled as to where to 
go to school, what to take, how to apply for 
scholarships, and so forth, he noted. The 
small percentage which goes to 6 years of 
university work does so on its own advice. 

Because the secondary education is harder 
than it is here, the graduate entering college 
at 18 is a more mature student, he added. 


ECONOMIC DIFFERENCE 


A more serious differentiation, he said, de- 
velops between the students who support 
themselves by working and those who are 
supported by their parents. Those in the 
latter group usually belong to an organiza- 
tion called the Student Union, a sort of lone 
fraternity. 

Sports do not hold the dominant place 
they do on American campuses, de Witte 
said. Debating is the most popular activity. 

“A member of the debating team has the 
status of an all-American football player,” 
he said, making note of an academic difer- 
ence. 

Kathy Kilkenny of Delavan, Wis., a stu- 
dent at Mount Mary College, described the 
myriad activities and interest groups avall- 
able to the American student who goes to 
school for the benefit of campus life and, 
incidentally (Miss Kilkenny made it almost 
an aside), attends classes. 

“He soon learns it's not grade 13 in high 
school, however," she pointed out, “but a 
place where he’s to learn how to learn, and 
he won't get anywhere unless he grows up." 

He learns about government, not by taking 
an active part in politics, as Pilipino stu- 
dents do, but by participating in student 
political tions, she said. 

The American student, she said, is “in a 
hurry to get educated, get out, get married, 
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get a job, and make a place for himself in 
this uncertain world. Most of all, he wants 
to be safe, > 

“The intelligent man or woman who finds 
out what education means has grown up.” 


Lawmaker on Hoffa Purge List Defends 
Vote on Labor Bill 
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HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
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Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article by 
our colleague, Hon. THOMAS B. CURTIS, 
of Missouri, which appeared in the Des 
Moines Register of February 29, 1960: 

(By THomas B. Curtis) 

(The author of the following article, a Re- 
publican, has been a Member of the House 
of Representatives for 10 years. His district 
is one of the strongholds of the Teamsters 
Union.) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Fifty-six Congressmen 
have been marked for political purge by 
James Hoffa, general president of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

I am one of those Congressmen, repre- 
senting St. Louis County and South St. 
Louis, home of Harold Gibbons, Teamster 
executive vice president, and Sidney Zagri, 
director of Hoffa's purge Gimpaign. 

Most of us on the Hoffa purge list will run 
in the November 8, 1960, elections. Forty of 
us have banded together in the committee 
to reelect Hoffa-threatened Congressmen to 
offer a solid front to the threats of Hoffa 
and to delineate a choice for our citizens: 

Shall Hoffa or the American yoters have 
the final voice in choosing a Congress? 

HOW THEY GOT ON THE LIST 
To “qualify” for the Hoffa purge list a 
had to (1) have voted for the 
Landrum-Griffin Labor-Management Reform 
Act and (2) have won an election victory in 
1958 by less than a 5-percent majority. 

Fifty-three Republicans and two Demo- 
crats made the list in this way. The 56th, 
Representative WILLIAM AYRES, of Akron, 
Ohio, despite his convincing 36, 000-vote vic- 
tory in 1958, was marked for purge because 
of his membership on the House-Senate 
conference committee which drafted the 
final version of the law. 

The purge campaign is based on the fallacy 
that the act is union busting and that those 
who supported it are antilabor. 

This is untrue. The 56 named, plus 173 
other House members who supported the 
Landrum-Griffin bill, did so to curb abuses 
in the labor-management field revealed to 
the Congress and to the public. As its name 
plainly states, the law aims at the unscrupu- 
lous employer as well as the unscrupulous 
labor leader. 

Since most of the abuses exposed were per- 
petrated by Hoffa and his close associates, 
it is clear why they were angry at the Con- 
gress for protecting the public interest and 
the rights of working men and women. 

RIGHT-TO-WORK PROPOSALS OPPOSED 

Propaganda opposed to the Landrum- 
Griffin Labor-Management Reform Act char- 
acterizes those who voted for it as either 
blind in their disregard of labor or servile in 
yielding to the pressures of big business. I 
object to this attack on the motives and 
integrity of Congress. 

Had I any reason to feel that the law was 
a vindictive assault on the labor movement, 
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as it has been called by its opponents, I 
would have voted, worked, and spoken 
against it, just as I have from 1954 to the 
present against the right-to-work proposals 
that have been presented in Missouri during 
that time. 

There is nothing in this law requiring the 
overwhelming majority of properly run 
unions to do anything which they were not 
previously doing nor to prevent them from 
doing anything that they were. 

Response to the creation of the Committee 
to Reelect Hoffa-Threatened Congressmen 
has been spontaneous, widespread, and en- 
couraging. Civic leaders, editors, and com- 
mentators have commended the committee's 
formation. 

RESPONSE FROM MANY PEOPLE 


Many people throughout the Nation have 
responded. Letters are flowing into the 
House Office Bullding offices of the temporary 
committee cochairmen, Representatives 
Ayres and CARRILL Kearns, of Pennsylvania. 
These letters offer voluntary services and 
money to offset Hoffa's huge slush fund, his 
main weapon for waging political war. 

The public response has highlighted the 
Hoffa urge list as on honor roll on which 
my colleagues and I are all proud to be 
named. 

Surely no one wishes to deny Mr. Hoffa 
his right to engage in political activity. To 
flourish, our system of government requires 
a maximum of political activity and our com- 
mittee would not strip anyone—an indi- 
vidual, organization, union, or corporation— 
of his legitimate right of political adyocacy. 

We do not condemn Hoffa for his exercise 
of this right; rather we commend him. We 
urge, however, that our citizens also exercise 
their rights in this field and prevent a spe- 
cial interest from usurping the powers of the 
public at large. 

This is the ohly way to counter the Hoffa 
purge. The hundreds of thousands of in- 
terested, thinking citizens who refuse to let 
their rights be snatched away by a special 
interest group must act. 

Those who cared enough to demand the 
Landrum-Griffin labor-management reform 
act by an unprecedented deluge of mail, 
those who resent the threats of a bully can 
help. To show this interest they must sup- 
port those Congressmen Hoffa would purge. 

A WAY FOR POPULAR PARTICIPATION 

We honestly believe we are right. We 
were right to work for a law curbing a small 
but dangerous element in labor leadership 
that has perverted the movement for per- 
sonal power. 

We are right in banding together against 
the purge of a well-heeled special interest. 
We are opening the way for popular partici- 
pation in a drive that will show it is not 
Hoffa, but the voters, the American people, 
who will name their Members of Congress 
next November 8. 

This is the crux: do the voters endorse 
our action or do they not? 

If those who agree with us do not register 
their convictions at the polls, then we are 
doomed to the purge Hoffa has decreed. 

Have no doubts, Hoffa with his huge slush 
fund for this purge will succeed unless the 
people rise and prove that they are the true 
rulers under our form of government. 


Federal-State Relationships 
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HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix a press statement issued by 
the New York State Commission 
Discrimination, SCAD. The statement 
makes reference to correspondence be- 
tween the State Department and myself, 
which I initiated to clarify the position 
of the Department in a matter of pri- 
mary concern to State officials. In the 
course of this correspondence, it became 
clear that the Department was not seek- 
ing to inject itself into the State matter. 
which involved the application of the 
New York law against discrimination. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATE COMMISSION AGAINST 
DISCRIMINATION, 
New York, N.Y., November 26, 1959. 

Commissioner Elmer A. Carter, chairman 
of the State Commission Against Discrimina- 
tion, announced today that the State agency 
has determined not to appeal a decision 
Supreme Court Justice Henry Epstein which. 
last July 15, reversed a SCAD ruling which 
had granted an exemption to the Arabian 
American Oil Co, under which it was per- 
mitted to make preemployment inquiries a5 
to religion for jobs in Saudi Arabia. 

Commissioner Carter said that the deci- 
sion not to appeal Judge Epstein’s ruling 
was based upon recent information that 
tended to show that the U.S. State Depart- 
ment's attitude in the matter has undergone 
changes since 1956 when the original SCAD 
ruling was upheld. The original ruling wa 
made in 1950 and subsequently sustained in 
1956 by SCAD on the basis of representations 
by the State Department that a bona fide 
occupational qualification for Aramco 
operations was in the best interest of thé 
country. 

Legal questions raised by Judge Epstein In 
his decision will be presumably resolved in 
an independent appeal from the decision noW 
being undertaken by Aramco, Commis- 
sioner Carter said. 


Elks Name Nine to John Brown Gallery 
of Fame 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, on January 28 the Negro Elks Nation- 
al Education for Citizenship Banquet was 
held in Washington at the National Press 
Club. It was sponsored by the depart- 
ment of education under the leadershiP 
of one of my Tennessee constituents, Lt- 
George W. Lee, the grand commissioner 
of education of this great order that 
boasts of a membership of over 500,000 
in the United States and many of the 
islands of the sea. The order is ably 
led by Robert H. Johnson of Philadel- 
phia, the grand exalted ruler, with * 
woman's auxiliary headed by Mrs. Net- 
tie Carter Jackson, of New York City: 
the grand daughter ruler. 

Merit awards were given to: 

Mrs. Christine Ray Davis, staff direc- 
tor, Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, House of Representatives. For 
overcoming obstacles of race and sex 
striding unerringly into a position of un- 
usual responsibility. 
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B. CARROLL Reece, Congressman from 
Tennessee, for a long and distinguished 
Career marked by unselfish devotion to 

People, a heroic stand for freedom 
for all citizens under trying circum- 
Stances, and service to war veterans. 

E. Frederic Morrow, administrative 
Officer for spécial projects group, Execu- 
tive Office of the President of the United 
States. For bringing excellence, enthusi- 
asm, and restrain to the pinnacle of the 
Negro's climb in the elastic field of gov- 
ernment and for laying the stepping 

mes upon which Negro youth may 
&spire to trod. 

Paut Dovctas, Senator, State of Illi- 
Nois, for constant and unwavering devo- 
tion to the cause of freedom of all people 
and for setting a standard of excellence 
for the corps of elected officials of the 
United States. 

Val J. Washington, director of minori- 
ties, Republican National Committee, for 

mstrating a type of leadership in a 
Freat political party which serves to 
radiate to Negro America an inspiration 
to great achievement. 

Lt. Col. Daniel James, Jr., air staff of- 

, directorate of operations, the Penta- 

Son. For heroic leadership as a flight 

er in World War II which led 

toa top level assignment in the Pentagon 

and extraordinary achievement in the 
Service of his country. 

Simeon S. Booker, Jr., chief of the 
Washington bureau, Johnson Publica- 
tion, For unusual perception in the 
Sensitive field of journalism which has 
brought to thousands a vital understand- 

of the Nation's processes of self- 
government. 

A. Philip Randolph, international 
dresident, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 

rs. For standing stalwart as the 
laborer's advance guard and fighting 
kallantiy against any odds toward the 
achievement of full equality end uncom- 
Promising dignity for the workingman. 

KrxyxxrR B. Kratinc, Senator, State 
ot New York. For devoted and dedicated 
Service to the United States as Congress- 
f and Senator from New York and 
or providing our Nation with an envi- 
able brand of leadership in one of its 

t trying periods. 
It is fitting that this great occasion 
uld be recognized, it primed the wells 
of enthusiasm and stirred the pride of all 

e people strikingly devoted to our 
Country and its great history. 

The junior Senator from New York 

I have not at all times agreed on 
tters that touched upon the delicate 
extremely complex human relations 
Question, but we are in full agreement 
the deep admiration of the Elks’ 
Scholarship program, Many are not 
aware of the Elks’ accomplishments in 
Providing scholarships in American, 
venadlan. and Mexican colleges and uni- 
ersities for young men and women. 
das ce World War I, this organization 
Provided some 900 scholarships at a 
y of $1,500,000. Currently it has 46 
of us getting higher education in some 
ye De best schools, and during the past 
Sar it has been carrying on a campaign, 
rT the direction of its grand com- 
Garloner of education, the capable 
ree W. Lee, of Memphis, to raise 
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$100,000. The campaign will end in Au- 
gust at the Chicago Grand Lodge where 
scholarships in large number will be 
handed out. 

This remarkable self-help effort is a 
good example of what Negroes can do 
for themselves under intelligent leader- 
ship without relying upon others for 
alms. It is something of which all of us 
should be proud, and certainly no other 
Negro group has even approached it. 

The progress of any group is gaged by 
the proportion of educated people in its 
midst who are equipped to avail them- 
selves of the opportunities presented; 
ignorant, uneducated people can have all 
the civil rights there are and still not 
advance themselves very much. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
Senator Keatinc’s address and the one 
delivered by A. Philip Randolph, vice 
president of the AFL-CIO, to be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

Crvm RIGHTS LEGIsSLATION—A CHALLENGE 

For 1960 
(Address by Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, 

Republican, of New York, at a banquet 

given by the IB.P.O.E. of W., upon the 

occasion of receiving a Merit Award at the 

National Press Club in Washington, D.C. 

January 28, 1960) 

Thank you very much for this great honor. 
I shall deeply treasure this merit award, and 
it will occupy a prominent place in my Senate 
office. I know personally of the dedication 
to freedom and justice and of the outstand- 
ing courage and integrity of the others you 
have tonight singled out for this recognition. 
I am very proud to have been joined with 
this distinguished group of Americans to 
receive your award. 

I want to discuss with you tonight one 
of the most important problems before this 
session of Congress—the urgent need for new 
civil rights laws. 

The present civil rights situation in the 
country—despite much progress in recent 
years—is deplorable, The constitutional 
dream of equal justice and equal opportunity 
for all Americans has been shattered by a 
lynching, by scores of school and church 
bombings, by mob action against children 
seeking a proper education. Groups such as 
yours multiplied a thousand times in assem- 
blies across the Nation can justly cry out for 
action against these shocking betrayals of 
our democratic heritage. i 

I believe that no American’s liberty is safe 
unless the liberty of all Americans is pro- 
tected. There can be no second-class citi- 
zonship under our Constitution. There can 
be no differences in the rights of men created 
in the image of God. 

Throughout my career in Congress, I have 
fought to strengthen the civil liberties of the 
people of America. Discrimination against 
any American because of his race, religion, 
or national origin is abhorent to me. It is 
an ugly, evil practice. My love for my coun- 
try, my pride in its heritage, my complete de- 
votion to its democratic ideals, compel me to 
struggle against those who would undermine 
our freedoms. The lynching mobs, the bomb 
throwers, the hatemongers are worse than 
ordinary criminals. These men betray 
America. In every sense, they are subver- 
sives who would destroy our laws and violate 
the ‘most sacred principles of our precious 
Republic. 

It has been almost 6 years since the Su- 
preme Court's decision declaring school 
segregation unconstitutional. Yet, in five 
States—Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, and South Carolina—not a single Negro 
child has been admitted to an all-white pub- 
lic school. At the same time, thousands of 
children, white and colored, have been de- 
prived of all schooling for periods ranging up 
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to several months. Other thousands of 
schoolchildren haye been forced to use in- 
adequate makeshift facilities. It has been 
estimated that over 1 million pupil days of 
schooling have been wasted just in the last 
2 years. 

The extremists have resorted to every kind 
of device to frustrate compliance with the 
law of the land. In some States, a rash of 
pupil placement laws have been enacted, in 
others automatic school closing statutes, 
and in still others a system of allegedly pri- 
vate schools supported by State funds has 
been instituted. 

Can you imagine all of this frantic activi- 
ty to keep a colored child from sitting next 
to a white child in a classroom? The-chil- 
dren are the immediate innocent victims of 
a blind prejudice nurtured by years of un- 
remedied, unequal treatment of Negroes. 
But the whole country ultimately suffers 
from this madness. We need a better edu- 
cated America to meet the challenges of our 
age. American children forced to get their 
lessons in makeshift schoolrooms in bulld- 
ings with inadequate facilities will not 
readily develop into the top scientists and 
other leaders of the future. The antics of 
the die-hard segregationists in the South 
are a blow to our hopes for these youngsters. 

Despite some progress in these last 5 years, 
due in no small measure to the efforts of the 
NAACP, and the optimism I have that we 
can improve these conditions, I am frankly 
alarmed at the damage already done in this 
area, We have the right to be impatient 
about the slow progress in carrying out the 
Supreme Court's ruling. I do not intend to 
sit baek and watch the Court's mandate die 
of old age. 

It has been more than 2 years since 
passage of the Civil Rights Act of 1957—the 
most far-reaching provisions of which dealt 
with the enforcement of vo rights. Yet 
where de we stand in the field of voting 
rights today? Here are some facts from the 
report of the Commission on Civil Rights 
issued in September 1958—the second anni- 
versary of the 1957 act. 

In many Southern States, less than 25 
percent of the eligible nonwhite residents 
are registered to vote. 


In Mississippi, less than 4 percent of the 
41 percent of the voting age population 
which is Negro, is registered to vote. In 14 
counties in Mississippi with a Negro popu- 
lation of voting age of over 50,000, not a 
single Negro was registered. 

Are these incredible figures the result of 
indifference on the part of Negro citizens in 
the South? Let's look again to the report 
of the Commission for the answer: 

A Negro minister in Florida who suggested 
from the pulpit that Negroes should register 
and vote was subsequently denied a small 
bank loan despite the fact he had a highly 
solvent cosigner. 

Negro citizens in Sunflower County, Mirs., 
in which only 114 out of 18,949 voting age 
Negroes are registered, stated that when they 
tried to register they were turned away. A 
Negro public school principal in Charleston, 
Miss., which is in Tallshatchie County, Miss., 
in which not one of 9,235 voting age Negroes 
is registered, testified that he tried to regis- 
ter 16 times, twice a year, for 8 years. 
time the registrar simply told him he could 
not register. 

There are many, many other similar illus- 
trations of flagrant denials of the right to 
vote to Negro citizens in the South. Many 
of these Americans actually were fearful of 
recounting their experiences to Commission 
investigators because of fears for their physi- 
cal and economic well-being. One Negro 
man in Florida, told an investigator that he 
refused to be interviewed,“because they 
would bomb my (business) out of existence 
if I ever talked with you.” Can anyone dis- 


pute the deterrent effect of such fears on 


Americans who want to exercise their citi- 
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zenship rights? These facts should make us 
all a little bit ashamed, because what they 
add up to is proof that a part of America 
is unable to participate in our democratic 
way of life. 

I pledge to work unceasingly in this ses- 
sion of Congress for measures which will 
guarantee equal opportunity to all Ameri- 
cans, I will not settle for promises, phony 
assurances, or weak proposals on any of these 
issues. We had too many of these In the last 
session of Congress. In a bill introduced by 
the majority leader, it was actually proposed 
that these hard won legal rights be made 
subject to conciliation; that the whole sub- 
ject be treated like another form of collec- 
tive bargaining, Well, I hope we never reach 
the stage in this country when the judgments 
of a court or the requirements of a law are 
made subject to review by a director of a 
conciliation service. The recognition and 
enforcement of a person’s civil rights it not 
a subject to be bargained about. 

Now what do I mean by effective civil 
rights legislation? First of all, I mean a bill 
which will deter lynching for all time by 
providing a discretionary death penalty for 
deprivations of civil rights resulting in the 
murder of the victim. Under the present 
law, a person who, under color of law, de- 
prives a citizen of his civil rights, can be 
imprisoned for not more than a year no mat- 
ter what injury results. These penalties ob- 
viously are inadequate in lynching cases 
and must be increased. We cannot allow an- 
other Charles Mack Parker case to ge un- 
remedied. 

Secondly, I believe it is essential that we 
enact legislation to give the Attorney Gen- 
eral the right to prosecute civil actions in 
all cases involving denials of equal protec- 
tion of the laws and not just in voting cases. 
This power is needed particularly in school 
cases. The NAACP has done a magnificent 
job, but the Govercnment has its own re- 
sponsibilities in this area. This was part III 
of the 1957 act as it passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Iam now more convinced than 
ever as to the merits of this provision. 

I have never been able to understand the 
deep hostility with which this provision is 
viewed by some Members of the Congress. 
Under a host of Federal statutes the whole 
weight of the Federal Government, includ- 
ing the legal resources of the Department of 
Justice, are made available to enforce Fed- 
eral laws which certainly are no more sig- 
nificant to our national welfare than the 
provisions of the Constitution involved in 
equal protection cases. 

The FCC, for example, will argue a case all 
the way up to the Supreme Court to defend 
the granting of a license to a broadcaster or 
a rate increase to the telephone company. 
The NLRB will exhaust every available rem- 
edy for the benefit. of an employee whom it 
finds has been subjected to antiunion dis- 
crimination by his employer or coercion by 
his union, The ICC will defend shippers 
from unfair rate charges without any inves- 
tigation of the ability of the shipper to 
prosecute his own claim. In all these cases, 
there is a public interest in the enforcement 
of the law which we have agreed, without too 
much controversy, makes it appropriate for 
the Federal Government to intervene. Is 
there any less public interest in enforcement 
of the law most important to our country, 
the Constitution? 

But even enactment of an antilynching 
law and the grant of authority to the At- 
torney General to bring civil injunctive 
suits would not do the whole job. 

We also need a law to guaranty prompt 
relief to otherwise qualified citizens who are 
being denied their right to vote by reason 
of race, color, religion or national origin. 
The appointment of temporary - registrars 
has been suggested as an administrative 
remedy for these cases. Just 2 days ago, 
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the Attorney General, after conference with 
the President, submitted a new proposal 
under which the courts would appoint U.S. 
voting referees. I shall favor whichever 
procedure appears to me, after hearings, to 
promise the most effective relief to the vic- 
tims of State voting deprivations. The reg- 
istrar proposal may have some advantages, 
but the Attorney General’s proposal has the 
distinct merit of being applicable to voting 
as well as registration and is more closely 
related to the existing framework for prose- 
cuting such cases. Actually there is no rea- 
son to consider these proposals mutually 
exclusive. We may need both as an admin- 
istrative and judicial remedy to do the whole 
job. The best solution may be a dual ap- 
proach, and I am now drafting a new bill 
which will combine the best features in both 
proposals, 

Experience with the Kaspers and Faubuses 
in Little Rock and other cities shows a need 
for a Federal law to punish those interfer- 
ing by force with court orders in school cases. 
The deplorable rash of bombings of schools, 
churches and synagogues, and homes in the 
past several years shows the need for a Fed- 
eral antibombing law. The difficulties with 
which the Department of Justice and Civil 
Rights Commission have been faced in ob- 
taining documentary material needed to 
evaluate cases and policies in this feld shows 
a need for Federal laws requiring the pres- 
ervation of voting records under court proc- 
ess If necessary. The difficulties which local 
school boards have had in attempting to 
carry out, on a voluntary basis, desegrega- 
tion plans show a need for a Federal grant- 
in-aid program to help local communities 
carry out such programs. The impct on the 
children of servicemen in areas in which the 
schools have been closed in defiance of Fed- 
eral law, shows the need for authority to 
provide extra educational facilities for these 
innocent victims of community desegrega- 
tion controversies. And there is no justifi- 
cation for not acting on the President's re- 
quest to give his Commission on Nondis- 
crimination Under Government Contracts, 
full statutory authority. 

These are the outlines of a program which 
would justify the name, civil rights. If 
these proposals sound far reaching, it is only 
because so much needs to be done. In light 
of the facts they are in reality very mod- 
erate steps for furthering the liberty and 
equal opportunity of all our citizens. 

It will be a hard struggle to get this kind 
of program enacted in this session of Con- 
gress. Members of Congress in key positions 
in the House and Senate will be trying to 
block our efforts. A filibuster will have to 
be overcome, But there is no finer mission 
for the energles of Americans. I pledge my 
compete dedication to the task. With your 
help and encouragement, we can succeed. 
ADDRESS BY A. PHILIP RANDOLPH AT THE Na- 

TIONAL EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP BANQUET 

or IBP. OE. W., NATIONAL Press CLUB, 

WASHINGTON, D.C., JANUARY 28, 1960 


My dear friends, first of all permit me to 
say that I am honored for the privilege to 
share in this occasion. 

We are here because Negroes are not yet 
fully free. Negroes are not yet fully free be- 
cause the Civil War revolution was never 
completed. The Civil War revolution was 
never fully completed because the new in- 
dustrial and financial rulers of the North 
considered it unnecesary since the Union 
had been saved. 

Because of the fact that we are in the 
midst of a crisis in the civil rights revolu- 
tion now underway, it is well for us to look 
back to note and evaluate the crisis which 
followed the close of the Civil War revolu- 
tion, during which time the major rights 
of Negroes were systematically nullified and 
virtually cast into the ashcan of history. 
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It is important to point out that in every 
crisis there are two major forces; (1) Dan- 
ger; (2) opportunity. 

There is always danger that the cause may 
be lost and there is opportunity that it may 
be won. Whether it be lost or won depends 
primarily upon the policy and action 
adopted and carried on by the people wh? 
have a stake in the cause of freedom and 
human justice, 
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As another example of political indiffer- 
ence and unconcern we have the hideous 
experience of a brutal murder in Mississippi 
with the killers identified, their premedi- 
tation and conspiracy known in full detail. 
but neither State nor Federal Governments 
able even to punish them for disorderly con- 
duct, An utter and complete breakdown 
law disgraces the Nation, terrorizes its citi” 
zens, and neither party has yet pro 
that a Federal antilynch law be enacted. 

The list could be extended. The heart of 
civil rights legislation, section 3, still re- 
mains in a congressional pigeonhole. An 
FEPC law to extend economic opportunity 
and security for Negroes is still another for 
gotten bill. 

Why have reactionary forces been able to 
frustrate, delay, and obstruct not only these 
urgently needed laws but the enforcement of 
the Supreme Court decisions of 1954 as well? 

The answer is simple. 

This tragic condition proceeds from the 
fact that the leaders of nations do not 
from motives of pure justice. Instead, they 
seek to maintain a peaceful balance amongst 
the contending forces that comprise the 
nation. No group knows this better than 
southern reactionaries and their northern 
allies. They have always employed the tech- 
nique of creating confusion and diversions 
with the object of damaging the 
pursuits of government and the social order. 
Their object is to compel the liberal force? 
to submit if they want a peaceful and quiet 
community. ‘Tragically, liberal forces have 
submitted in their quest for an end to dis 
ruption. 

The pattern of reaction since Reconstruc* 
tion days has been based on these factors: 

1. The Government and the liberals s 
of justice and progress but more profoundly 
desire internal 5 

2. The Government and liberals finally 
yield to the demands of those most capa 
of creating maximum pressures and social 
discord. 

3. That Negroes are not capable of creat 
ing counter pressures that can be mort 
forceful and embarrassing to Government 
than those reaction create, 

To state the condition suggests its solu 
tion. Our task is to find the nonviolen 
ways to bring direct and powerful press 
to bear upon Government, offsetting and 
countering the pressure of reaction. 

We cannot permit the Nation to seek ? 
false social serenity by sacrificing the human 
rights and needs of millions of its citizens 
We must make it clear that we will no 
permit such a false peace to exist but 
create and conduct a wide variety of acti 
constantly, so that social calm will not pre“ 
vail until our demands have been met. 

We must make it clear that if reaction can 
win by creating discord in the community: 
peace cannot be found by abandoning of 
rights to reaction because we shall not be 
quiet, polite, or content until justice is firm 
ly in our hands. 

We must make it clear that democracl 
cannot be mutilated while we sit by pas“ 
sively, silently, and submissively. 

To this end, I intend to call for march 
on the political conyentions of both majo 
parties, Democratic and Republican. Tn 
Negro people must stand up before thes? 
conventions and say to the Nation and the 
world, We want to be free now.“ 
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The concrete demands and Just grievances 
Of the Negro people presented as they march 
before these conventions is a weapon that 
Will circle the globe as a moral missile. 

Such a project, the first of its kind in 
American political history, will mobilize the 
Power and resistance within the people and 
will demonstrate that the Negro is aware 
that he holds the balance of power in many 
Key States. It will give the parties and 
Candidates clear warning that we intend to 
use our ballots to support only those forces 
that will take a firm and unequivocal stand 
for justice now. 

Our marching will furnish clear warning 
that if rash promises are not kept we will 
March again and again to State capitals and 
to the Nation’s Capital. 

We are challenged to demonstrate that 
when we are contemptuously brushed aside 
We will retaliate. We are challenged to 
Prove that when political leaders and parties 
yleld to reactionary pressures we, too, have 
the will, the determination, and the capacity 
to inflict penalties politically. We are chal- 
lenged to prove that Negro interests cannot 
be dismissed or ignored with impunity. 

We can meet these challenges by march- 
ing at the conventions to declare to the 
Nation and the world that we shall never, 
never relax our pressure until full freedom 

won. 


The University of the Air FAA Center 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
Oklahoma City and Oklahoma generally 
are especially interested in the Federal 
Aviation Agency because the great FAA 
aeronautical center is located at Will 

ers Field, A sprawling jet-age cam- 
Pus there accommodates FAA's schools 
in air safety and air traffic control and 
Other FAA operations. Temporary 
headquarters have been set up at near- 
by Norman, Okla., for the agency’s new 
Civil Aeromedical Center. 

Oklahoma’s pride in the FAA Center 
and in the achievements of our very able 
Federal Aviation Administrator, Gen. 
Elwood R. Pete“ Quesada is made very 
Clear in an editorial from the Oklahoma 
City Times of February 23, 1960. 

I want to add my own praise for the 
great accomplishments of the center and 
for the admirable leadership of Pete 
Quesada. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the Oklahoma City Times editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANSWERS AT OKLAHOMA CITY 

Pete Quesada, head of the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency, is pictured in a recent magi- 
Zine story as a “temperamental, mail-fisted, 
diunt-talking exfighter pilot,” but he is 
Setting such fine results out of the newly 
created Agency that he has disarmed most 
criticism. 

Oklahoma City has special interest in his 
Administration, not only because he is well 
known in the city but because the FAA 
facility at Will Rogers Field is the second 
largest concentration of FAA employees in 
the world, and is expected to be the largest. 

The most significant aspect of Quesada's 
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dynamic leadership in FAA is that this 
Agency is making a head-on attack on the 
most tragic problems in aviation, such as the 
recent rash of air disasters, with symptoms 
of internal bombing, and the accidents in- 
volving seemingly inexcusable midair col- 
lisions which have occurred from time to 
time over the years. 

The sudden coming of the jet age has made 
the problems infinitely more difficult, and 
the fantastically increasing air traffic would 
make the barriers seem almost insurmount- 
able except to men of courage, know-how and 
imagination, 

A dozen planes take off and land every 
minute at the 567 U.S. airports, and those 
airlines alone carry 152,300 passengers more 
than 2,200,000 miles a day, zigzagging jn all 
directions. 

The old CAA and CAB performed well 
during their tenures, but it soon became evi- 
dent that a comprehensive, airtight control 
was essential, so FAA was designed to replace 
them and streamline the problem into work- 
able proportions. 

When “Pete” Quesada began operations 
he naturally incurred some friction, includ- 
ing that furnished by air pilots organiza- 
tions. However, he turned up examples of 
practices which were too easygoing for the 
modern age. For instance a Boeing 707 
started into a near fatal dive while the pilot 
was out of his cockpit pleasantly chatting 
with the passengers. A fatal accident with 
15 lives lost was revealed, in which it was 
found that the captain had not taken the 
required medical examination for 314 years, 
was 2 months overdue on the required pro- 
ficiency test, and was therefore legally un- 
qualified to fly. The company records for 
which he was responsible were falsified to 
conceal these facts. 

Quesada says that between 50 and 52 
percent of our air accidents are attributable 
to human error, and this is much larger 
than any other single cause. 

The first method of guarding against ac- 
cidents is to improve cockpit discipline and 
airplane maintenance. The fundamental 
requirement is that a pilot must remain 
in his cockpit during flight. 

Other criteria of proper conduct have 
to do with making an instrument approach 
to an airport in bad weather. The pilot 
must have in front of him the procedure 
that is applicable to that particular airport, 
with regard to the “fix,” with altitude 
implications. 

One of the newly promulgated regula- 
tions has to do with the age of pilots, 

While of course it is true that some peo- 
ple age faster than others, it is obvious 
even to the layman that there is need for 
fairly rigid standards, with arbitrary age 
limitations, otherwise favoritism would be 
charged. 

The health factor is being properly stressed 
at the Oklahoma City installation. Tem- 
porary quarters for this study are in the 
south Navy Base at Norman, about 20 miles 
south of Oklahoma City. 

The foregoing angles give only an indi- 
cation of the vast importance and scope 
of FAA. Quesada has a brilliant record of 
achievement to back him up. In Congress 
he has been greatly aided by Senator Mr 
MoNRONEY. 


Censorship by Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HALE BOGGS 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 11, 1960 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the right 
of the people to petition the Congress 
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of the United States is as old as the 
Constitution itself. 

Today the scope and pace of our ac- 
tivity in Congress and other legislative 
bodies is such that infinite care must 
be exercised to prevent our being in- 
sulated from public opinion as we legis- 
late for the good of all of our people. 

To hamper by any means, insidious 
or unintentional, the open and candid 
expression of opinion by our people at 
the forums provided by the Constitution 
would undermine the Democratic pro- 
cesses by which we remain free. 

The economic system under which we 
live today is shaped by political action 
through legislation. 

A union member, a business owner, a 
stockholder, a customer, each in his or 
her own economic capacity has a vital 
interest in our activity as Members of 
Congress. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, on May 14, 
1959, I introduced H.R. 7123, a bill to 
amend section 162, the “Ordinary and 
Necessary,” business expense section of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

My bill, H.R. 7123, would amend sec- 
tion 162 of the Internal Revenue Code, 
which permits tax deductions for “Ord- 
inary and Necessary” business expenses, 
by adding this short paragraph, which 
reads: 

Expenses lawfully incurred in supporting 
or opposing or otherwise influencing legisla- 
tion in the Congress or in a States legisla- 
ture or in the legislative body of a county 
or other local governmental agencies or in 
any submission of proposed legislation to 
the voters, shall be allowed as proper de- 
ductions from gross income. 


The reason for this legislation is quite 
simple and the urgent need for it arises 
from the fact that present internal rev- 
enue service regulations very likely may 
prevent such tax deductions to the great 
detriment of our Democratic process. 
This regulation provides that expendi- 
tures related to a business or the pro- 
duction of income are nonallowable for 
tax purposes if for “lobbying purposes, 
for the promotion or defeat of legisla- 
including the support of or opposition 
to any candidate for public office, or for 
carying on propaganda including adver- 
tising, related to any of the foregoing 
purposes.” 
Within the Government itself is a 
huge and highly active body of protago- 
nists for one cause or another, for one 
legislative act or another. 

Silenced by restrictions, no facet of 
our economy can cary on a trade or busi- 
ness on a basis of equality with those 
working the other side of the street. 

The Internal Revenue Service regu- 
lation at issue, unless clarified by con- 
gressional action, very likely may prevent 
tax deductions of such expenditures re- 
lated to a business, or payments to a 
union organization, or business associa- 
tion. 

Carried to its ultimate conclusion, a 
purchaser of advertising in a newspaper 
or magazine, a local chamber of com- 
merce, a trade association, national, 
State, or local education and civic or 
voters groups all may be denied the right 
of professional and political activity or 
expression of views which is and must 
remain the sinews of our democratic 
way of life. 
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Mr. Speaker, no tax law, or adminis- 
trative interpretations should be per- 
mitted to stand that would impair the 
ability to communicate freely to all sec- 
tions of the public or elected representa- 
tives, views on legislation affecting the 
economic lives of our citizens, either 
through advertising, membership in an 
organization, distribution of literature 
or any other form of lawful communica- 
tion. 

If we dilute the right of our citizens 
to petition for good laws by punitive 
taxation we deny them the right of self- 
protection from damaging and destruc- 
tive legislative action. 

We cannot legislate in a vacuum. 

Individuals, unions, companies, and 
associations should have their legal 
rights protected in communicating with 
the Government or the public without 
being labeled “propagandists.” 

We cannot, Mr. Speaker, compel in 
justice our taxpayers to defray the whole 
cost of governmental pressures for legis- 
Jation without a compensating business 
tax reduction to offset the costs which 
they must incur in their own defense 
against policies with which they disagree, 
or may affect their rights to do business 
or stay in business. 

It is all very well for some to say tax 
sanctions imposed on communicating 
with Members of Congress, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, do not abridge first 
amendment rights, but simply makes the 
cost of such activities nondeductible for 
tax purposes. However, those who hold 
these views, if they be practical men, 
realize that the imposition of punitive 
taxes is one of the most effective deter- 
rents to the exercise of the constitutional 
rights of every citizen to freely express 
his views. The free expression of views 
can hardly be deemed as against public 
policy. 

This same conclusion was reached by 
the U.S. Supreme Court in Speiser v. 
Randall, decided in 1958 and found at 
357 U.S. 513. In this case the Court 
said in part as follows: 

It is settled that speech can be effectively 
limited by the exercise of the taxing 
power * * * the denial of a tax exemption 
for engaging in certain speech necessarily 
will have the effect of coercing the claimants 
to refrain from the prescribed speech. 


On December 29, 1959, the Internal 
Revenue Service, after full notice and 
2 days of public hearings, in which there 
was wide participation, issued these 
final regulations governing the deducti- 
bility of ordinary and necessary busi- 
ness expenses, incurred in activities con- 
nected with the promotion or defeat of 
legislation, directly or indirectly. Re- 
gardless of whether the activity takes 
place in Congress, a State legislature, a 
town council, or whether the issue has 
by referendum or initiative petition been 
put squarely up to the people to legis- 
late. In addition, this regulation would 
make nondeductible, in part at least, 
dues paid to a labor organization or a 
trade association if such organization or 
association engages in any of the named 
but undefined activities. 

Lastly, the regulation would make sus- 
pect as “propaganda” any advertisement 
or similar public expression of views 
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which an Internal Revenue agent may 
decide is in some way connected with 
the promotion or defeat of legislation. 
To be suspect, an advertisement would 
not have to mention a specific bill, or 
even deal with any specific matter then 
pending before the Congress or a State 
or local legislative body. Similarly, any 
editorial expression by a newspaper or 
other public communications media re- 
lating to affairs of Government could be 
deemed “propaganda” with resulting tax 
consequences. 

Still another anomalous situation has 
arisen in connection with a representa- 
tive of a business, business association, 
or @ labor organization voluntarily ap- 
pearing before a committee of the Con- 
gress or other legislative body. Under 
the Federal regulation of lobbying act, 
passed by Congress in 1946, mere ap- 
pearances before a congressional com- 
mittee are exempted from the registra- 
tion and reporting provisions of the act. 
However, under the new IRS regula- 
tion the expenditures incurred in such 
appearance may not be a proper tax de- 
duction even though the company or 
organization paying the expenses of 
such witness have a direct and vital eco- 
nomic interest in the subject being con- 
sidered by the committee. This could 
inhibit and dry up express viewpoints 
and put out of action legitimate organ- 
izations contributing much to our eco- 
nomie and moral well-being. 

At hearings before the Internal Rev- 
enue Service, some 45 organizations, in- 
cluding the three major labor organiza- 
tions, appeared to protest the regula- 
tion. In addition, more than 150 other 
groups filed statements objecting to this 
invasion of their right to petition and 
express their views on matters govern- 
mental. 

The Internal Revenue Service tried to 
do a thorough and conscientious job in 
issuing this regulation. Without the 
benefit of precise guidelines laid down 
by the Congress in this field, they have 
been very seriously handicapped in ar- 
riving at a fair and equitable solution. 

Concern over this problem has been 
brought about by the ever-increasing in- 
volvement of all levels of government in 
the daily activities of each and every 
citizen, of each and every State, of each 
and every country, school district, town 
and city in our great country. Because 
of this growing governmental involve- 
ment, every citizen feels it more and 
more necessary to petition his Govern- 
ment and his Representatives in con- 
nection with many of his business or 
livelihood problems. To add to his al- 
ready almost overwhelming problems by 
denying him some modicum of tax relief 
for expenditures he has made in at- 
tempting to gain help in the solution 
of these problems or the economic sur- 
vival of his business is manifestly un- 
fair, undemocratic, and punitive. 

So that my colleagues will have no 
misunderstanding, the application of 
this Internal Revenue Service regula- 
tion is of little or no significance as a 
revenue-raising device. This has been 
acknowledged by high officials of both 
the Internal Revenue Service and the 
Treasury Department. What is involved 
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is punitive taxation on certain activities 
which are highly necessary to out-sound 
democratic processes. When the right 
of free and continuous access of all of 
the people to their elected Representa- 
tives is hindered or stopped because of 
punitive and unintended tax regulations 
controlling business expenditures, then 
legislative clarification is imperative. 

Without precise and definite guidelines 
laid down by Congress, the Treasury 
Department will find it impossible to 
achieve a fair, nondiscriminatory, per- 
manent administrative solution to this 
vexing and growing problem. 

The purpose of the revenue laws is 
to derive money to support the Govern- 
ment and pay for required public serv- 
ices. Tax laws should not be utilized 
for penalizing any taxpayer who law- 
fully wishes to express his views on 
legislative problems. 

It is for these reasons that I intro- 
duced H.R. 7123 and urge my colleagues 
in Congress to give this bill their urgent 
support and sponsorship on a thorough- 
ly nonpartisan basis. 


Delhi Tech Forums—A Unique Method 
of Building Effective Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on 
Thursday, February 25, 1960, His Ex- 
cellency William M. Q. Halm, Ambassa- 
dor of Ghana to the United States, 
visited the campus of the State Univer- 
sity Agricultural and Technical Insti- 
tute at Delhi, N.Y., to participate in an 
educational event of unusual merit. The 
General Education Division of Delhi 
Tech, with the cooperation of the stu- 
dent union, is sponsoring a forum series 
on World Trouble Spots and the United 
States,” during the course of which the 
Ambassadors of Ceylon, Ghana, Pakis- 
tan, Israel, and the United Arab Repub- 
lic will present their views on regi 
problems and spell out the role they be- 
lieye the United States should play in 
their respective regions. 

The unique feature of the Delhi Tech 
forums is the opportunity given to each 
Ambassador to spend considerable time 
meeting informally with small groups of 
students enrolled in the international 
relations and economics courses at the 
college. Each Ambassador also ad- 
dresses a large audience of faculty, stu- 
dents, and area residents. 

Meeting with foreign ambassadors 
provides Delhi Tech students with an 
opportunity to exchange ideas, develop 
insight, and gain an understanding of 
the attitudes and values of people the 
world over. This person-to-person ap- 
proach to the study of international re- 
lations encourages students to critically 
analyze and examine facts before form- 
ulating opinions on the vital foreign 
policy questions of the day. In 82 
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democracy such as ours, an informed 
Public opinion is vital, since the objec- 
tives of United States foreign policy 
Must have the approval of our citizens. 

My purpose in calling attention to one 

Of the instructional techniques used at 
Delhi Tech is to point up my belief that 
Sur colleges and universities must con- 
inue to provide our young people, in 
ever-increasing measure, with the theo- 
retical and practical intellectual tools 
€ssential to informed and intelligent 
Citizenship. The State University Ag- 
Ticultural and Technical Institute at 
Delhi is making a notable contribution 
to the puruit of effective citizenship. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recor» the excerpted address of His 
Excellency William M. O. Halm, Ambas- 
Sador of Ghana to the United States on 
“The Obligations and Reasonable De- 
Mands on the United States by Africa.” 
This address was delivered to the third 
Delhi Tech forum on Thursday, Feb- 
Tuary 25, 1960. Ambassador Halm was 
introduced by Prof. Edmund Clark of the 
College faculty. 3 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

What has happened in Ghana since 1957 

symbolic of what is yet to happen in other 
Parts of Africa, despite the many diversities 
Of that continent. 

First of all, what is this development that 
Sives coherence and similarity to this great 
Continent with a territory four times the 
8ize of the United States inhabited by no 
less than 220 million people of various races? 

t is simply this—the assertion by Africans 
Of their right to the basic human values 
t have given motivation to the whole of 
uman history—freedom, enlightenment, de- 
Yelopment, dignity, Whether in west or 
ast Africa, north, central, or south Africa, 
the struggle which has sparked off the con- 
ation, to some a symbol of hope, to oth- 
ers a sign of despair, is simply the struggle 
for these human values. We see this strug- 
gle in Africa as a universal historical proc- 
ds. It is the same struggle that propelled 
tain from Roman colonization, through 
the Norman conquest, through Magna Carta, 
the bill of rights, and the reform bill to the 
Statute of Westminster. It is the same spirit 
t produced the Mazzinis and Garibaldis 
of Italy, Kemal Ataturk of Turkey, and the 
Fathers who established this great 

Republic of yours. 

But in Africa this historical process has 

ng been denied its natural fulfilment be- 
Cause of considerations based on race. The 

rican, it is alleged, is primitive because 
t is African; he has no history or civiliza- 
lon because he is African; his intelligence 
Wotient is zero because he is black; he is 
Content with what he has, does not com- 
pi because he is black; he cannot govern 
elf because he is African; he is alleged 
to be the victim of superstition and the 
terrors of nature and therefore the legiti- 
Mate objective of missionary zealots, com- 
cial adventures, and colonizing imperlal- 
„always to be kept alive with just so 
much food, shelter, perhaps clothing; the 
wanted servant of a powerful master race 
Made more powerful by technological pro- 
Aon erroneously identified with civiliza- 


nat the critics failed to emphasize was 
€ long record of history and enlightenment 
b hind many of these African states: Egypt 
<r had an uninterrupted civilization for 
FSi than 6,000 years. The history of Car- 

"ge and its relation to the history of 
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Rome is well known to Latin scholars. In 
the Middle Ages the great Negro empires of 
Songhal, Melee (now called Mali) and Ghana 
flourished in the Niger basin at a time of 
historical darkness in Europe. They had 
seats of learning at Sankore and Timbuctoo 
to which men came from Europe In search 
of learning. They had a well-organized so- 
ciety with an aristocracy founded on intel- 
lect and culture, fine architectural forms, 
music, and dancing. In our own Ghana, 
long before the white man came, we had 
developed advanced forms of social, polit- 
ical, and religious life which so surprised 
the with their basic democratic 
content, that it was made the basis for a 
long time of the so-called system of indi- 
rect rule in which process they destroyed 
the democratic basis of it and paved the way 
to some of our present problems. Further 
south in the Rhodesias, the ruins of Zim- 
babwe have been recognized as relics of 
a high form of Bantu civilization before the 
white man came. But there is always al- 
most pathological reluctance on the part of 
some Europeans, as Professor Dike, of Ni- 
geria, says, even when presented with the 
evidence to accept the fact of African civil- 
ization and culture. 

I have prefaced my talk with the fore- 
going remarks because of the vital emo- 
tional part Africa’s past has played in the 
independence movement, because much of 
this moyement is regarded not as the dawn 
of something new but the restoration of 
an ancient heritage which was temporarily 
lost, a recovery of our dignity, culture, value, 
and self-development—qualities which Af- 
ricans think they cannot secure now till they 
have secured the key which is freedom. 
Thus the great dictum by the Ghana Prime 
Minister which echoes now all over Africa, 
“Seek ye first the political kingdom and all 
other things shall be added unto you.” 
This is what makes 1960 the “magic year of 
African destiny.” How do we see the posi- 
tion and obligations of the United States 
from such a d? 

Let me describe first of all what image the 
United States has traditionally presented 
to Africa. Africans have seen and dealt with 
a number of white nationalities. Having 
been subjected for such a long time by the 
Europeans they have perhaps been in a bet- 
ter position to judge accurately the tempera- 
ments and attitudes of these nationals better 
than most. Your Frenchman comes in and 
straightaway proceeds to create a little 
French elite wedded to French logic and 
French ideas of liberty, fraternity and 
equality. He mixes intimately with this 
class and leaves the rest to stew in what 
he regards as their strange mysteries and 
practices. 

Your Englishman comes in, imperially 
sporting a cane and wearing a khaki helmet, 
is condescendingly courteous to the local 
dignitaries, says how very interesting the 
practices of Africa are, withdraws into the 
aloof settlement of an English lord on his 
estate, leaving the practices to develop, but 
how he cannot say. The German stamps 
everything with teutonic order and regi- 
mented progress willy nilly. 

Your American comes in, goes everywhere, 
anytime, enjoying it all, but damning every- 
thing and everybody. This is, of course, on 
the people-to-people level, but nevertheless 
diplomatic and official relations too have 
thrown up the modern character known as 
the “Ugly American.” 

However, there is another image of Amer- 
ican which is more important for Africa. 
There is probably not a single educated 
African who is not familiar with American 
history. Although most of us come to Amer- 
ican history via British Empire history, when 
we study the War of American Independence 
or “The great Rebellion” as the British 
choose to call it, we soon come to know the 
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truth and admire the anticolonial nature of 
your independence movement. We see 
George Washington as the great leader he 
was, a nationalist at heart and not a partisan 
in politics. We learn by heart the great 
principles enunciated by Jefferson and the 
other Founding Fathers and feel the heart- 
throb which these noble words evoke: “We 
hold these truths to be self-evident—that all 
men are created equal; that they are endow- 
ed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.” We remember 
Washington's “Farewell Address“ in which 
he warned the people earnestly against 
parties “with particular reference to the 
founding of them on geographical denomina- 
tions” because of “the baleful effects of the 
spirit of party generally.“ We learn of the 
period of strain on the unity of your nation 
which precipitated the Civil War and the 
conclusion we come to after all this study 
about the position of this country is * * *, 
“Here is a great country whose history, con- 
stitutional development and national polit- 
ical philosophy will make it sympathetic to 
the present struggle for freedom in Africa,” 

This political position of the United States 
in the World today as we see it is further 
reinforced by the great material wealth and 
power which it possesses. American science 
and technology, wedded to rugged individ- 
ualism has created in this cbuntry what is 
probably the highest standard of living in 
the world. You have a total national 
product of some $485 billion and a per capita 
income of some $1,180 as compared with 
Ghana’s $194 and an average of $120 for the 
whole of Africa. While I do not consider it 
to be my legitimate function to tell you 
what the position and obligations of the 
United States should be, I think it Is neces- 
sary for you to learn what Africa’s hopes and 
expectations are and what we think prevent 
the fulfillment of these hopes and expecta- 
tions from America. 

As I have said the priority No. 1 struggle 
in Africa today is a struggle for independence 
all over the continent. Any power which 
advances the success of this struggle will be 
seen as the friend of Africa, Any power 
which does less than this will appear other- 
wise in African eyes. Can such a position 
and obligation be assumed clearly and 
definitely by the United States? So far the 
evidence points to the negative. True, the 
United States, has, even if belatedly, hailed 
the Independence of new nations in Africa. 
Ghana was recognized by the United States 
without any difficulty; so was the Sudan, 
There was, however, a dragging of feet with 
regard to Guinea, an example which typifies 
the main difficulty of the United States in 
this respect—its position in the cold war. 

The United States as leader of the so- 
called Western Powers, is engaged in an 
ideological conflict with the East under the 
Soviet Union. Because of the need which 
the United States feels of the alliance of 
these Western Powers it is handicapped in 
its capability of declaring its support for the 
colonial territories held by these metropoli- 
tan powers in Africa. This compromises the 
United States very greatly in the eyes of 
Africa. Even on the ideological level, the 
United States is forced into strange bed- 
fellows, for who can honestly say that Spain, 
Portugal, France, and Belgium, to mention a 
few, are democratic countries, in the sense 
in which Americans say they understand It, 
and who can say that the colonial policies of 
these countries in Africa are democratic? 
What is it that prevents the United States 
from coming definitely to the side of free- 
dom in the present struggle which is taking 
place in the Central African Federation, 
Kenya, the Union of South Africa, and Portu- 
guese territories? 

The present impression created by America 
is that it has no African policy even if it 
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has an African Division at the State Depart- 
ment because it persists in looking at Africa 
through the eyes of either London, Paris, 
Brussels, or Moscow. Whatever independence 
has been achieved in Africa has been 
achieved by Africans themselves without help 
from outside. On this political level, there- 
fore, although the obligation of the United 
States is clear to us, there is not likely to 
be any reasonable demand that can be made 
by Africa upon the United States, in view 
of its known position in the cold war. 

There could, however, be in the United 
Nations a field in which the United States 
could exert pressure generally on the metro- 
politan powers in debates or questions in- 
volving racial discrimination and human 
rights. But there is a far more Important 
field politically in which the position of the 
United States places certain obligations upon 
it and upon which reasonable demands could 
be made by Africa on the United States. It 
is this. Most of the emerging nations usually 
emerge with a very strong one-party system 
of goyernment which appears to yield more 
power than Americans are willing to under- 
stand. In Guinea, for example, there is only 
one party. In Ghana there are two parties 
but the Government Party is firmly en- 
trenched. Americans (not the American 
Government) are apt to jump to the conclu- 
sion from this that there Is dictatorship in 
the country. f 

Africa has the right to remind Americans 
of their own early history, in this respect. 
Washington did not consider himself a party 
man and even advised against party politics. 
Lincoln had to fight the South in order to 
impose the Constitution upon that part of 
the country and thus preserve the Union. 
It was not for nothing that these two Ameri- 
can patriots did what they did. In the 
same way it must be recognized that these 
African nations have peculiar problems in 
preserving unity which often call for drastic 
legislation in the interest of national unity 
and the preservation, indeed, of their newly 
won independence itself. Nationalist move- 
ments and reyolutionary movements are 
often an amalgam of various forces which on 
the attainment of the immediate objective, 
tend to want to knock each other out. 
Knocking each other out is a risky thing for 
a new nation and must therefore be pre- 
vented at the cost of anything else. The 
first task of any government is to govern. 

Secondly, the forms of democracy must not 
be confused with the content of democracy. 
There is great democracy in Ghana today, 
even if we do not have the forms you are 
used to in America. Moreover, democracy is 
not a static thing. There are many intel- 
ligent people today who would deny that 
you have democracy in America. All life is 
a series of social change, and political exper- 
iments must be seen in their overall objec- 
tive rather than their immediate forms only. 
Institutions are the products of society and 
as such different societies will produce dif- 
ferent institutions. In judging and criti- 
cizing these young nations, therefore, we ex- 
pect your tolerance, understanding, even 
sympathy, not sweeping generalization and 
condemnation. 

So much for the political demands that 
Africa can make upon the United States. 
What are the economic demands which it 
can reasonably make? This is very impor- 
tant, because it is probably here that the 
United States is in a position to redress the 
balance of its political balance sheet with 
Africa. The purpose of all independence 
movements in Africa is not political inde- 
pendence per se. It is to win this as an 
instrument to be used in fostering rapid 
economic development which will yield 
fruits in the form of higher standards of 
living for the people in their lifetime. 
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The fact of poverty which is so character- 
istic of Africa does not stem from a poverty 
of resources so much as a poverty In devel- 
opment, our lack of technical know-how, and 
lack of capital. The degree of prevalence 
of one or the other of these varies from coun- 
try to country. Lack of capital, which is 
basic, is due to the low income caused by 
low productivity in these countries. The 
circle is viclous because low incomes never 
generate sufficient savings to produce the 
requisite level of capital necessary to assure 
further growth in the economy. 

Taking the question of capital formation 
alone, how much is needed at all? A United 
Nations special committee formed to exam- 
ine this question estimated this at $19 bil- 
lion a year, of which $5.2 billion was esti- 
mated as domestic savings. But it was 
estimated that the rate at which such cap- 
ital could be absorbed would be $2.5 to $3.5 
billion a year for all the underdeveloped 
territories. Mr. Paul Hoffman, the Executive 
Director of the United Nations Special Fund, 
has estimated §40 billion for the next decade, 
or 84 billion a year. Of the $3 billion cur- 
rently belng invested in foreign economic 
aid, the United States has been contributing 
approximately $1.5 billion in pure economic 
aid as opposed to military aid. If this rate 
continues for the next 10 years, the total 
would be #15 billion. The U.S. share of the 
additional $30 billion in investment needed 
would be approximately, $15 billion, making 
a total U.S. investment for the decade of $30 
billion. 

Last year, of 61.470 321,000 of U.S. eco- 
nomic aid, only $72,925,000 was sent to 
Africa, less than was sent to Europe, South 
Asio, Near East, or Far East. While we rec- 
ognize the obligations of the United States 
to other parts of the world, surely a larger 
part of this could be channeled to Africa. 

There are moreover certain principles 
which must be observed in making such 
capital available to Africa: 

1, It must generate self-sustaining growth 
and must not be looked upon as indefinite. 

2. It must be examined irrespective of cold 
war considerations or strategic value. 

3. It must be flexible and not limited only 
to bankable projects. Thus formal prin- 
ciples of credit-worthiness and capacity to 
repay should not stand in the way of neces- 
sary, but perhaps not economically paying 
projects. 

4. It must involve governmental plan- 
ning and coordination of a kind and scale 
not properly appreciated by the American 
mind. 

These principles are likely to be required 
by most African nations because of their 
neutralist outlook on international affairs 
and the special requirements of these terri- 
tories. If the United States can reorient 
its traditionalist attitudes regarding the 
primacy of private investment over Govern- 
ment investment say through the Export- 
Import Bank, and Development Loan Fund, 
this would go a long way towards meeting 
a reasonable demand and need. 

This is necessary because in many of these 
territories the preconditions which would at- 
tract private capital do not exist. In Ghana 
alone we have since 1951 spent as much as 
$328 million out of our own resources creat- 
ing such infrastructure at the same time as 
social services. We have embarked on a 5- 
year development plan costing as much as 
$678 million. The capital side alone is 
great but the infrastructure is still needed. 
It is so with many other countries in the 
area, Thus the needs of this area are two- 
fold: (i) Capital assistance and (ii) the 
establishment of the infrastructure to sus- 
tain such provision of capital. In these two 
fields we think reasonable demands can be 
made by this area on the United States, 
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In solying the first problem, the united 
States will perforce have to work within tha 
framework of a development plan pre 
by the receiving country. This at once 
a problem for the United States. You are 
wedded to the economic philosophy of pri- 
vate enterprise. Your great wealth and 
progress have by and large been created 
the individual enterprise of individual Amer” 
icans motivated solely by considerations of 
profit. In the emerging nations of Afric 
though such a business class exists, it doe 
not exist in the strength, numbers, and re“ 
sources that can assure further develop” 
ment. Ruled by a progressive elite who have 
tasted the benefits and amenities of 20 
century civilization, these nations are com“ 
mitted to pulling up from scratch their mi!” 
lions of citizens whose lives have 
cramped by the nonavailability of the good 
things of life. The United States will have 
to step in and pick certain basic develop, 
ment projects of the countries concerned 
and help those countries to build their pro- 
jects which may be a hotel, an airport, * 
railway, a network of roads, a harbor, or . 
power project like the Volta River proj 
we contemplate in Ghana. This is what 
IDA is intended to do when it starts oper“ 
ating under the World Bank. 

Since capital itself will flourish best onf 
in conditions of political stability, efficie? 
administration, managerial and techni 3 
know-how, and organizational capacity, tech 
nical assistance will asume as large a place 
as capital assistance as described above. 
is what in effect the ICA and the 5 A 
fund of the United Nations are trying to = 
with the limited resources at their dispos?” 
Their present contribution is far too small 
for the gigantic needs of the areas they 
The provision of experts in the technologies 
engineering, scicntific, agricultural, *® 
health fields, not only to carry out specift 
assignments, but to train others on the 5 
who can train many more of their county 
men in these modern techniques which 310” > 
can service incoming capital. Thus 
building of research laboratories and trait” 
ing institutes in these areas, will be a res 
sonable demand on this country. Thirdly: 
surveys of natural resources of those under 
developed territories will be a vital need 
these areas. These are services America © 
provide because we know you have the know 
how and the experts who can multiply these 
skills abroad. 

I do not wish to give you the impressio? 
that these things are not being done at ae 
present time. They are being done, but th 
motive, method, scale, and adequacy of th 
various programs are extremely questionable 
From the last report of the ICA, you will 
find that Africa received the smallest e 
tion of the Development Loan Fund and th 
second smallest of technical cooperatior: 
Much of the foreign ald of this country wen 
into defense support. Now we do not que 
tion the type of national priorities wh! 
the United States has set itself. We for O 
part, as President Sekou Touré said plainly, 
recognize as valid only the division of the 
world into the rich and the poor; the dev? 
oped and the underdeveloped; any help f 
any part of the world that helps in bridgi”$ 
this gap of plenty and poverty without com 
promising our political sovereignty will r 
acceptable. Perhaps the whoie question 
the development of underdeveloped os 
must be unified under an international con- 
trol, to remove entirely the dangerous polit 
ical element. This is a task for the giv 
nations to solve, not ours; and we expect h. 
United States and the Soviet Union to uig 
dertake such a task. In the present wor 
with its bilateral, multilateral, and internn: 
tional agencies we shall seek wherever we con 
get. 
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Canal Zone Sovereignty: New York 
Panama Canal Socicty Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL. J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, for many 
Months radical agitations aimed at 
Wresting control of the Panama Canal 
have mounted. Culminating on No- 
vember 3 and 28, 1959, in attempted mob 
invasions of the Canal Zone that had to 
be repelled with force, our failure to as- 

our just rights at Panama have 
Made our country a laughing stock of 
the world. 

Unfortunately, important elements of 
the press, such as Foreign Affairs and 
the Washington Post, have failed to pre- 
zent the true issues. The result has 
been that large numbers of our citizens 
be Not informed as they should be and, 
Ped a time, the ideas of pro-Communist 

orees have had unrestricted play in the 
Mass media. 

Notwithstanding the obvious blackout 
Mas en on the Panama Canal situation, 

ormed elements in the country have 
Made themselves felt in the form of reso- 
— to the Congress and letters to its 

The latest organization to pass such 
of e elutlon was the New York Society 
J the Panama Canal of which Col. John 

+ Fitzpatrick is Secretary-treasurer. 
To e resolution follows: 
Hon. Dant J. Froop, Member of Con- 
gress: 
New York Society of the Panama 
has made and adopted the following 
"Solutions: 
ya vhereas article II of the Hay-Bunau- 
rila Treaty of 1903 provides: 
Tne” Republic of Panama grants to the 
ited States in perpetuity the use, occupa- 
Yon and control of a zone of land and land 
under water for the construction, mainte- 
cr ae. operation, sanitation, and protection 

Said canal of the width of 10 miles ex- 
tending to the distance of 5 miles on each 
the centerline of the route of the 
tha be constructed, with the proviso 
tha® the cities of Panama and Colon and 
dot harbors adjacent to said cities, shall 

ve included within this grant); and 
tur herens article III of said treaty provides 

er: 

e Republic of Panama grants to the 
States all the rights, power, and au- 
within the zone mentioned and de- 
in article I of this agreement, and 
the limits of all auxiliary lands and 
Mentioned and described in said ar- 
II, which the United States would 
and exercise if it were the sovereign 
territory within which sald lands and 
are located, to the entire exclusion 
exercise by the Republic of Panama 
y such sovereign rights, power, or au- 
ty’; and 

ereas the United States, pursuant to 
treaty, expended approximately 400 mu- 
Of dollars in the construction of the 
f Pinted canal and also expended the 
cone of hundreds of its citizens during the 

truction period; and 

reas the United States paved the 
of the cities of Panama and Colon 
Coustructed water and sewerage systems 
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in both of said cities at its own cost and 
expense despite the fact that both of said 
cities are expressly excluded by said treaty 
from the control of the United States; and 

“Whereas the United States has meticu- 
lously performed its obligations under the 
said treaty and the treaties amendatory 
thereof; and 

“Whereas recent events in Panama indicate 
clearly that the Republic of Panama, urged 
on by agitators, Communists, and political 
candidates, has evidenced an intent to re- 
pudiate the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty and 
the treaties amendatory thereof: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the New York Society of the 
Panama Canal, a voluntary association of 
men who participated in the construction of 
the Panma Canal, That the State Depart- 
ment of the United States is hereby urged 
to advise the Republic of Panama in no 
uncertain terms that the United States has 
lived up to its treaty obligations and that it 

the Government of the Republic of 

Panama to do likewhise; and be it further 

“Resolved, That in the event the State 
De ent of the United States fails to take 
appropriate action to safeguard the treaty 
rights of the United States in and to the 
Panama Canal that the Congress of the 
United States be urged to take appropriate 
action by concurrent resolution or resolu- 
tions, couched in no uncertain terms, that 
the United States does not propose to yield 
any part of its treaty rights; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent to the Secretary of State and to the 
appropriate congressional committees hav- 
ing jurisdiction 200 Panama Canal affairs.” 

R V. 
e JOHN J. FITZPATRICK, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Perspective on Air Safety Problems and 
Programs of the Federal Aviation 


Agency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 3,1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
recent constructive hearings of the Sub- 
committee on Aviation, chairmaned by 
our able colleague, the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], have 
brought into focus the problems of air 
safety in our changing and growing gen- 
eral pattern of civil aviation with em- 
phasis on air transport operations. 

My attention has been directed to an 
editorial, “Perspective on Safety” in the 
magazine Aviation Week, February 8, 
1960. 

Robert Hotz has authored this view- 
point on the work of the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency under the administration of 
Elwood R. Quesada. 

Mr. President, I am in accord with the 
thinking expressed by Mr. Hotz that 
“the immediate problem is to push 
modernization of navigation, trafic con- 
trol and airport facilities as fast as pos- 
sible, and to develop an effective indus- 
try-Government relationship that will 
keep pushing toward this goal,” and I 
also commend to my colleagues other 
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provocative and praiseworthy comment 
in this editorial. 

I request that the Aviation Week edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

‘There being no objection the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PERSPECTIVE ON SAFETY 
(By Robert Hotz) 

Senate hearings conducted by -Senator 
Monroner's Subcommittee on Aviation have 
provided a good perspective on the air safety 
problems facing civil aviation, particularly 
the alr transport industry, One of the main 
considerations of the Senate group has been 
to explore the efficacy of the Federal Aviation 
Act which created the Federal Aviation 
Agency a little more than a year ago. It is 
certainly appropriate to review the opera- 
tions of this agency to determine whether it 
has produced the results that this legislation 
was aimed at. 

It is pretty clear from the testimony of 
most witnesses appearing before the Mon- 
Toney subcommittee that, while there are 
many minor differences of opinion on how 
the Federal Aviation Agency should function, 
there is general agreement that the act has 
stood its initial test of time, and the FAA 
is roaring down the right track. 

Biggest criticism of FAA has been of the 
speed and alleged arbitrariness of its rule- 
making procedures. There has been an acute 
need for accelerating the prolonged and often 
pointless debates that made the old rule- 
making process so ineffective and kept it so 
far behind the current operational problem 
of aviation. We can understand the feeling 
of urgency that has stimulated Elwood R. 
“Pete” Quesada, the FAA Administrator, to 
compress this rulemaking cycle. We can 
also sympathize with his impatience at hav- 
ing to listen to the shrill and monotonous 
tirades of special interest pleaders who infest 
Washington and use the headlines they gain 
attacking FAA to impress the dues-paying 
members of their respective special groups. 

However, it is apparent that whatever the 
validity and justice of its case, FAA would 
do well to provide for more informal and 
public discussion of its proposed rules rather 
than adhering strictly to the letter of admin- 
istrative procedures. It is also evident that, 
while “Pete” Quesada needed to throw the 
book at violators of air safety regulations 
without fear or favor to establish the fact 
that he meant business, some of his sub- 
ordinates have carried this intent beyond 
reasonable grounds in some instances and 
have descended to a nit picking and over- 
legalistic approach to safety enforcement. 

‘There can be no sympathy from the public 
or air transport industry for the type pilot 
behavior cited by Pete“ Quesada in his 
testimony before Senator Monnoney’s group. 
FAA must continue to prosecute this type of 
irresponsible, willful violator with all the 
vigor at its command. The Alr Line Pilots 
Association and other pilot groups must 
support this type of safety enforcement or 
lose their effectiveness as legitimate spokes- 
men for the majority of pilots who have a 
most sincere interest and the biggest stake in 
safety achievements, 

Nobody believes that pilots who slept with 
their feet on the radar, barred FAA inspec- 
tors from the cockpit or flew into a moun- 
tainside in broad daylight are typical of the 
majority of airline pilots. But they are 
typical of an irresponsible minority who must 
be combed from the aid by concerted action, 
beginning with company qualification pro- 
grams and supported by FAA as a last resort. 

Airline top management too must devote 
considerably more attention to its safety 
problems and provide more support for its 
operations“ people in thelr clashes with 
comptrollers over the admittedly high cost 
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of many safety contributions. FAA safety 
regulations are aimed at providing minimum 
standards, and some airlines have been con- 
sistently ahead of FAA in adopting new safe- 
ty devices, such as airborne radar, and in 
exceeding FAA requirements in such areas 
as copilot qualification and the retirement 
of obsolete equipment, Airline operations’ 
personnel have been more acutely conscious 
of safety problems as they arise and are 
vigorous in their attack on them. But all 
too often, they fall short of achieving their 
goals because of top management indiffer- 
ence or misunderstanding. 

Airlines will find their mallboxes contain- 
ing less FAA violation notices if they do an 
increasingly better job of policing their own 
backyards. Virtually everybody testifying 
before Senator MONRONEY'’s group agreed on 
the major unsolved safety problems facing 
aviation in traffic control and terminal facili- 
ties. As we have pointed out so often, the 
current FAA leadership cannot be held ac- 
countable for this deplorable lag in develop- 
ing, financing, and installing a modern elec- 
tronic navigation and traffic control system 
and high intensity lights. This is the area 
that needs concerted effort by all elements 
of aviation, including Senator Monroney’s 
group and their legislative colleagues in both 
the House and Senate. 

This is the area where, without effective 
action today, the safety problems of tomor- 
row are certain to be compounded. We are 
getting a little impatient with the mo- 
notonous criticism of FAA Administrator 
Quesada as a “one man show” and “dictator.” 
For it is in this vital area of trying to make 
up for the precious time lost by a series of 
“nomad” CAA administrators,, who fumbled 
and bumbied these vital programs, that the 
first year of the FAA has required the vigor- 
ous drive displayed by Pete“ Quesada to 
overcome the inertia of the broad-seated 
bureaucrats. 

We earnestly hope he can Instill more of 
his vigor into the lower tiers of FAA leader- 
ship that he will leave behind him when he 
retires. There is little profit for anybody in 
the aviation business in continuing the spe- 
clal interest sniping that has muddied the 
Washington aviation scene in recent years. 
Real safety achievements do not come from 
regulations or legal proceedings. They can 
be achieved only by a genuine spirit aimed 
at topnotch performance all down the line. 

The immediate problem is to push modern- 
ization of navigation, traffic control, and 
airport facilities as fast as possible and to 
develop an effective industry-Government re- 
lationship that will keep pushing toward this 
goal long after the current FAA leadership 
has retired. 


Eradication and Control of Saltcedars in 
the Streams of the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, I have introduced a resolution 
providing for a program of research and 
experimentation toward the eradication 
and control of worthless saltcedars in 
the streams of the Nation. Our ex- 
tremely limited water resources, partic- 
ularly in the Western States, are being 
drained needlessly of an estimated 25 
million acre-feet annually by these 
water-consuming growths. 
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All of us have been greatly concerned 
for many years regarding the tremendous 
wastage of water, as well as damage 
caused, through failure to provide proper 
dams and reservoirs on our rivers. Great 
progress has been made in that direction 
through the dedication of our legislators 
to the development of adequate controls. 
However, it is well realized much remains 
to be done in this area and businessmen 
and civic leaders are cooperating to the 
fullest extent in urging and planning ac- 
tion for the protection of one of our most 
valuable national assets, our water re- 
sources. 

During the last Congress, legislation 
was enacted to determine methods for 
conversion of brackish and saline water 
into usable quality. This step has re- 
sulted in extensive research by the In- 
terior Department Office of Saline Water 
which has produced experimental meth- 
ods for converting nonpalatable water 
into a quality acceptable for human con- 
sumption and utilization. Some prog- 
ress has been made since that program 
was inaugurated and their is great hope 
for future benefits to be derived from 
these methods of research. 

The present Congress is continuing 
those efforts to provide all possible aids 
for increasing beneficial supplies of wa- 
ter. As a matter of fact, I presented 
some of this same information to the 
Senate Select Committee on National 
Water Resources when it held hearings 
in Albuquerque last fall. It is my under- 
standing that the great interest ex- 
pressed in this subject in Albuquerque 
was duplicated in all cities where this 
committee held hearings. Therefore, it 
is quite evident that the citizens of the 
various States recognize and are con- 
cerned over the problem of water 
supplies. 

My own State, New Mexico, has suf- 
fered and continues to suffer economi- 
cally from its shortage of water re- 
sources. In the few irrigated areas of 
the State, it has been well proven that 
New Mexico can rank with other out- 
standing States of the Nation in agri- 
cultural production—if there is adequate 
water. Not only is agriculture limited 
by such aridness but industrial expan- 
sion in the State is held to a minimum 
because large corporations hesitate to 
locate their facilities in an area which 
has a history of continuing water short- 
ages. 

It is for these many reasons that I 
urge passage of the resolution I have 
introduced. Through its provisions, the 
Department of Agriculture in coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of Reclamation, 
US. Geological Survey, as well as State 
and local water authorities, will conduct 
a 5-year study of the development of 
tamarisks and similar phreatophytes. 
This program will include research into 
the botanical, hydrological, and clima- 
tological factors influencing the growth 
of saltcedars. As a result of that re- 
search, it is hoped economical methods 
will be developed for eradicating and 
controlling their growth. 

To my knowledge, only limited re- 
search in this field has been carried on 
previously. In 1951, phreatophytes 
were removed from 35 miles of the Rio 
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Grande near Elephant Butte Reservoſt 
in New Mexico with resultant saving of 
200,000 acre-feet of water in the follow’ 
ing 5-year period. Therefore, we 

the eradication of saltcedars will sal 
vage a great deal of water each yea! 
The real problem is how we can do it # 
economically as possible. Previous at- 
tempts to control saltcedars have con- 
sisted of mowing the extensive gro 

as well as spraying them. However, I | 
addition to being extremely expensive 
these methods proved to be complete 
failures. Even though the plants were 
cut, their seeds were strewn into 
rivers and spread rapidly. 

Although the greatest concentration 
of these parasites now exists in the 
Western States, they spread at a fan, 
tastic rate and present a real threat t 
water resources in much of the rest 0 
the United States. 

Because I believe my resolution rep 
resents the first real and construc’ | 
step toward an adequate research pr | 
gram into the control of saltcedars, 
urge favorable action upon it as soon # | 
possible. 


Equal Rights Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STAT 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 9” 
pleased to present a letter from w | 
friend and constituent, Mrs, Gara 7 
of Anchorage, Alaska, on the subject © | 
the equal rights amendment, and ad 
unanimous consent to have it inse 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the Jette 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrco®” | 
as follows: 


Fesrvany 16, 1960. 
Senator E. L. Bos BARTLETT, 
Senator from Alaska, v 
Senate Office Building, i 
Washington, D.C. t 
DEAR SENATOR BarTLETT: I note by ©. 
Seattle paper of Sunday, February 14, = i 
the equal rights amendment has been ung 
imousiy approved by the Senate Judicis 
Committee and is now pending before 
Senate. rst 
I daresay that it is unnecessary to ae 
you to vote for this but I am making the 455 
quest in any event. I sincerely feel in g 
day and age when so much is made over 
rights this is long overdue. 9 | 
The Business & Professional women 
Clubs, the only nonclassified club open to “ooh 
business and professional women, have ! 
endorsed this bill. You may perhaps pt 
that our club was against the change in re. 
social security law which lowered the 
tirement age for women to 62 for two TE } 
sons. First, since women are outliving 
at the present time, at least, we felt it 
not realistic and also that women not eat 
trained would be misled into believing 96e 
would get full benefits at an earlier 
merely by virtue of belonging to the fe vel! 
sex, In talking with quite a number Figs 
I have found that some have been so 90 
I thoroughly disagree with Alice o 
of the Women's Bureau that women WO yt | 
| 


thereby lose legislation designed to p 
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their creative function. I can see no more 
reason for that than the repeal of any other 
legislation designed to protect certain classes 
ot workers in many fields. 

With’ reference to the social security law I 
Would like to make one comment on equality. 

you know many, Many women operate 
small businesses, the writer among them, 
and in so doing we are required to pay into 

Social security fund with no matching 
funds from an employer. 

It is all my hard earned money and I have 

Pay it in whether or no. Then, in the 
name of justice, why should not my husband 
able to draw on that if I should die, 
Whether he was dependent upon me and 
Whether or not I was currently covered at 
time, if I had full coverage. 

If I could take the same money and put it 
into an annuity I could designate any re- 
Sidual beneficiary I pleased. If there are any 
equal rights in such a discriminatory law I 
Tall to observe them. 

It is quite possible that an equal rights 
amendment would not cure this situation 
and that it might take special legislation 
aimed at this particular law but I merely cite 

t as one example of inequities now exist- 
Ot course, many states have glaring ex- 
amples, Even our beloved Alaska has one or 
„though our laws are far superior to 

e. 


Any help you can giye us in this matter 
Will, I know, be deeply appreciated by the 
Workingwomen of this country. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. Gara H. Lyon. 


American Legion Program for Rehabili- 
tation and Economic Welfare of Vet- 
erans and Their Dependents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
er leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
Clude the fine statement of the national 
er of the American Legion, 
Martin B. McKneally, before the House 
eterans’ Affairs Committee. I com- 
this statement to the Members. 
ATEMENT BY Martin B. MCKNEALLY, Na- 
TIONAL COMMANDER, THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Berore THE HOUSE VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 
Commrrrre, TuESDAY, Manch 1, 1960 
On behalf of the American Legion I deeply 
Preciate this opportunity to appear before 
Your distinguished committee for the pur- 
Pose of presenting the 1960 program of the 
American Legion for the rehabilitation and 
*conomic welfare of veterans and their de- 
Pendents. The national commander of the 
American Legion has no assignment of 
Beater importance. 
t To share this privilege and responsibility 
have with me today many members of the 
A frican Legion and the American Legion 
Warlllary. From every State, they are in 
nushungton to participate in the 37th An- 
the! National Rehabilitation Conference of 
American Legion. ‘The conference will 
— this afternoon and continue 
Rote Friday noon, at the Statler-Hilton 
vige’® Purpose of the conference is to pro- 
ang a forum in which community, State, 
can National representatives of the Ameri- 
Goy Legion, together with the responsible 
ernment officials, might discuss prob- 
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lems encountered in the day-to-day admin- 
istration of veterans’ benefits and services; 
and, seek solutions acceptable to all con- 
cerned. 

We are aware of your busy schedule but 
we would be greatly honored if any of you 
could find time to attend one or more ses- 
sions of the conference and join with us in 
our discussions. 

Many of those who accompany me this 
morning are already well known to mem- 
bers of your committee. I do wish to intro- 
duce to you the young man on my left, 
however. He is Robert H. Hazen, of Port- 
land, Oreg., chairman of our national eco- 
nomic Commission. I am sure the gentle- 
man on my right needs no special intro- 
duction. As chairman of the American 
Legion National Rehabilitation Commission, 
Bob McCurdy, of Pasadena, Calif., is often 
referred to as Mr. Rehabilitation.” He has 
long been a leader in the American Legion's 
fight for the rights of the disabled, while 
continuing to insist upon programs and 
principles that are fair both to the veterans 
concerned and to the taxpayers of this 
country. 

The American Legion is fortunate to have 
men of such caliber, ability, and under- 
standing as Bob McCurdy and Bob Hazen 


devote so much of their personal time and 


effort to the cause of veterans and their de- 
pendent survivors. 

The American Legion realizes its good for- 
tune in its association, in connection with 
its responsibilities to the veterans of three 
wars, with the members of this committee, 
and takes this opportunity to salute the 
members of the committee for their courage, 
wisdom, and objectivity. It need not be ob- 
served that in all of your progressive and 
splendid enactments in behalf of the cause 
of veterans the spirit which characterized 
your committee has been one of nonpar- 
tisanship. No higher praise can come to 
such a group. 

The American Legion recognizes that the 
able chairman of this committee has worked 
hard and to great effect in curing the weak- 
nesses and correcting the defects and inte- 
grating the law with reference to veterans 
matters. The American Legion is deeply 
grateful to him for his interest in the dis- 
abled veteran, and lauds him as a great con- 
tributor to the welfare of the veteran, and 
by that means the welfare of our country. 

The American Legion notes with sorrow 
the passing of Congressman Stephen V. 
Carter, of Iowa, and wishes the record of 
this meeting to show its regret. Congress- 
man Carter, although his membership on 
this committee was for a short period of 
time only, demonstrated a keen interest in 
the needs of veterans. 

For the accomplishment of our legislative 
program on behalf of veterans, we are de- 
pendent upon the members of your commit- 
tee and our other friends in Congress. Need- 
less to say, our proposals will only be as 
effective as they are sound. Therefore, just 
as we solicit your help in translating our 
thoughts into law, we invite your counsel 
and advice. 

We want you to feel free to utilize our 
channels of communication and service. 
Every veteran in America is within reach of 
some service officer of the American Legion. 
Our service network forms a very effective 
medium for both the dissemination and the 
gathering of information. It is a well-sea- 
soned sounding board for the testing of new 
ideas in veterans’ affairs. 

Those with me today are but a portion of 
the thousands of individuals who are in 
daily touch with the Nation's veterans, 
largely on a voluntecr basis, in the name of 
the American Legion. They see and talk 
with the men, women, and children whose 
lives have been vastly improved; whose suf- 
ferings have been alleviated; and whose 
talents have been utilized for the good of 
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the country, as a result of the laws over 
which your committee has primary respon- 
sibility. They also see cases that need addi- 
tional help; help that can come only in the 
form of new legislation, or revitalized and 
liberalized existing legislation. 

It is this latter group of cases that gives 
rise to our legislative program. Relief- — 
ing resolutions, adopted in community posts 
of the American Legion, are channeled up- 
ward to department and national conven- 
tions. Only those with merit become a part 
of the program that we bring to your com- 
mittee for consideration. 

The current rehabilitation and economic 
legislative program includes resolutions 
adopted as early as our 1958 national con- 
vention. To save your time, I shall speak 
only to those resolutions that have been 
added to the program since my predecessor, 
Preston B. Moore, of Oklahoma, appeared be- 
fore you 1 year ago. 

A full listing of all resolutions forming 
a part of our current program is attached to 
my statement. At the appropriate time, Mr. 
Miles D. Kennedy, director of our legislative 
division, and other staff officials, will be 
happy to present the views of the American 
Legion on specific legislation concerning 
these resolutions. 

With your permission, I shall cover what 
I deem to be the more pressing and vital of 
these issues by subject categories. 

SERVICE-CONNECTED COMPENSATION 


The American Legion believes it is appro- 
priate to grant increases in the rates of dis- 
ability and death compensation. 

The monthly rates of disability compensa- 
tion were last increased effective October 1, 
1957, at which time the amount for total 
disability was raised by slightly more than 
24 percent; whereas, the amounts for ratings 
less than total were raised approximately 10 
percent. 

Since 1957, practically all other forms of 
pay and allowances over which Congress has 
control have been increased, including civil 
and military salaries and retirement pay, 
railroad retirement, and social security bene- 
fits. 

The rates of death compensation have not 
been increased since 1954. It is true that 
many widows, children, and dependent par- 
ents did receive higher awards beginning 
January 1, 1957, by switching to rates of 
dependency and indemnity compensation 
under the Servicemen's and Veterans’ Sur- 
vivor Benefits Act. But those who were not 
in a position to take advantage of that act 
should hardly be expected to continue in- 
definitely at death compensation rates with- 
out a cost-of-living increase. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics announced 
only last Thursday that the Consumer Price 
Index for January was 125.4, only two-tenths 
of a point down from its alitime high of 
last November. For those veterans and 
widows who must rely on their VA compen- 
sation check, this index might more realisti- 
cally be described as a “survival index.” 

The American Legion also believes it nec- 
essary to reestablish balance in the com- 
pensation program by making the amounts 
payable for the several disability evalua- 
tions accurately reflect the degree of dis- 
ability; and, by providing additional 
amounts for veterans with dependents when 
rated less than 50 percent in degree on the 
same basis as for those rated at 50 percent 
and above. 8 

The rates of disability compensation 
first thrown out of balance in 1952 when the 
amounts payable for ratings of 50 percent 
and above were increased by 15 percent; 
whereas, amounts for ratings below 50 per- 
cent were increased by only 5 percent. Sub- 
sequent legislation has further distorted the 
relationship between one rating and another 
insofar as the respective amounts of com- 
pensation are concerned. For example, the 
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amount of compensation today for a 90-per- 
cent disability rating is not 90 percent of 
the amount payable for total disability; 
rather, it is less than 80 percent of this 
amount. 

Disparity in the amount of compensation 
payable, as compared with the percentage 
evaluation, tends to defeat the principle 
upon which the rating schedule is based. 
The schedular ratings are intended, insofar 
as possible, to reflect the average impair- 
ment In earning capacity due to the various 
kinds and degrees of disability. The 
amount of compensation payable for a 
given percentage evaluation should bear the 
same relation to total compensation as the 
percentage bears to 100 percent disability. 
The degree and the dollars should coincide. 

It 1s understood that your committee has 
had the matter of disability ratings and 
compensation under study for some time. 
It is hoped that your investigations will 
culminate in upward adjustments of com- 
pensation during this session of Congress. 

We also are aware that the Veterans“ Ad- 
ministration is conducting related studies, 
possibly with a view to making major modi- 
fications in the rating schedule. It would 
appear that the impetus for such studies 
derives from certain recommendations which 
were contained in the report of the Bradley 
Commission, 

The philosophy underlying these recom- 
mendations is in opposition to that held by 
the American Legion. In particular, the 
Bradley Commission recommendations rela- 
tive to the VA rating schedule seem to stem 
from considerations of economy rather than 
justice. Such recommendations would 
eliminate most if not all of the 10- and 20- 
percent ratings. They would put in jeop- 
ardy the average-impairment principle. In 
addition, the time-tested extra-schedular 
statutory awards would be discarded for 
new and vague norms for disability evalua- 
tions. 

We are confident your committee will pro- 
vide opportunity for a full hearing on any 
legislative proposals to modify the VA rating 
schedule. 

VA HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL PROGRAM 

American Legion service officers and ficld 
representatives continue to report that VA 
hospital managers are experiencing difficulty 
in operating at maximum capacity under 
thelr inpatient and outpatient fund allo- 
cations. For this reason, we are inclined to 
question the adequacy of the President's 1961 
budget requests in these sensitive areas. 
The amounts are considerably short of 
what are considered necessary by the operat- 
ing services. 

We feel sure that you will do what you 
can to prevent any reductions in the pro- 
posed VA budget on the part of the Con- 
gress. 

It is gratifying to see that the budget will 
include funds to coramence construction of 
the badly needed replacement hospitals at 
Martinez, Calif., Cleveland, Ohio, and Wash- 
ington, D.C., plus additional amounts to 
launch the 12-year modernization program. 
The American Legion acknowledges with 
Geep gratitude the part played by your 
committee in bringing to pass this essential 
effort to prevent further deterioration of 
the hospital facilities. 

I bring to your attention that the VA 
hospital system is facing a crisis of another 
kind, and one which will also require your 
most earnest interest. I refer to the rapidly 
advancing number of patients who are 
chronically ill, yet have recelved maximum 
hospital benefits. The VA is experiencing 
great difficulty in placing such individuals 
in satisfactory non-VA institutions, As the 
veteran population grows older this problem 
will be magnified greatly. Steps must be 
taken forthwith to arrive at an acceptable 
solution, 
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This matter has deeply concerned the 
American Legion for some time. We have 
concluded that the VA must be provided 
with new authority to cope with the situa- 
tion. In recent hearings before your Sub- 
committee on Hospitals, staff representatives 
of our national rehabilitation commission 
presented a proposal based on a resolution 
adopted last fall by the national executive 
committee of the Legion. 

We ask that the Congress grant the VA 
authority to construct convalescent cottages 
on the grounds of five widely scattered hos- 
pitals in order to conduct a pilot study of 
ways and means to meet the impending 
crush of cases. It is suggested that selected 
patients be discharged to such cottages for 
appropriate medical supervision and nursing 
care. 

Such a proposal could have many far- 
reaching beneficial effects. It would release 
an otherwise occupied hospital bed for use 
by a veteran requiring active treatment. It 
would lengthen the time for which the 
125,000 authorized bed level might ade- 
quately serve our basic hospital needs. It 
would provide ideal opportunities for re- 
search in geriatrics without tying up more 
expensive hospital beds. 

More important, however, it could well 
lead to solutions for dealing with the great 
bulk of cases yet to come. In the meantime, 
the VA would be continuing its efforts to re- 
habilitate all patients of this type, with a 
view to restoring their capacity for inde- 
pendent living. 

The addition of convalescent cottages 
should make for a more balanced hospital 
community. Administrative details relative 
to the transfer of a patient from a hospital 
bed to a cottage, or back again as required, 
should be held to a minimum. We visualize 
that the buildings should be as homelike as 
possible; that is, they should avoid both the 
appearance and atmosphere of an institu- 
tional setting. 

Regardless of the detalls, we deem it essen - 
tial that steps be taken soon to meet this 
threatening issue. I respectfully urge your 
serious consideration of our proposal. 

LIFE INSURANCE PROGRAM 


The American Legion believes that the 
life insurance contract rights of otherwise 
eligible World War II and Korean conflict 
veterans should be reopened for a limited 
time. When the right to apply for amounts 
or additional amounts of national service 
life insurance was removed, many veterans 
were prevented from securing the desired 
protection because of personal circum- 
stances, 

It would be simple justice to make the 
coverage available to them, if only for a 
short time. We suggest a 1-year period fol- 
lowing date of approval of the enabling leg- 
islation in which the veterans concerned 
might apply. It is agreed that the adminis- 
trative cost on insurance so issued should be 
borne by the policyholders. 

ADMINISTRATION OF BENEFITS 


The American Legion supports the mainte- 
nance of not less than one VA regional office 
in each State, and opposes the closing of any 
office that, by reason of its location, provides 
the necessary services with a minimum of 
inconvenience to the veterans in the affected 
area, We further,oppose any curtailment of 
VA services through workload consolida- 
tions. 

We view with a great deal of concern the 
reported reduction of contact offices, It is 
difficult to understand the rationale which 
says that this will lead to greater efficiency. 
It is my belief that internal efficiency of the 
Veterans’ Administration is not the ultimate 
thing to be desired, In all these matters the 
concern is for service to the veteran, and 
that only, Not even the desire for internal 
efficiency must be allowed to interfere with 
that. Such a rationale defeats the purpose 
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for which the American people demanded 
that the Veterans’ Administration be or- 
dained, 

LOAN GUARANTEE PROGRAM 

The American Legion believes that the 
loan guarantee program for World War II 
veterans should be extended for 2 additional 
years; and, that the program for both World 
War II and Korean conflict veterans should 
be revitalized by taking steps to Insure the 
renewed and continued flow of private in- 
vestment into GI home loans. 

The World War II program Is scheduled to 
end this coming July 25. We ask that it be 
continued to July 25, 1962. We further ask 
that the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
be provided with the same authority to reg- 
ulate the interest rate on GI loans as the 
Federal Housing Administration Commis- 
sloner now exercises over FHA loans, 


PENSION PROGRAM 


The American Legion has no current res- 
olution seeking amendment of the new pen- 
sion law. The 1959 national convention 
went on record in support of H.R. 7650, the 
bill introduced by your chairman that be- 
came Public Law 86-211, — 

This action by the conventlon was based 
upon the same reasons that our organiza- 
tion, under the leadership of the then com- 
mander, had earlier supported your com- 
mittee in the development of the legisla- 
tion. The numbers of needy veterans 
dependents to be benefited, as estimated bY 
the Veterans’ Administration, made it im- 
perative that we do so even though we had 
requested rates higher than those contained 
in the bill. 

Our national staff and our department 
service officials are carefully scrutinizing the 
interpretations placed on the terms of the 
law by the Veterans’ Administration, with 
particular regard for the more controy p 
features such as the counting of a spouses 
income and the corpus of estate test. Like- 
wise, we are interested in the procedural in- 
structions for implementing the law, This 
will be a major topic of discussion during 
this week’s rehabilitation conference, : 

When the law takes effect next July 1 
will closely observe its impact on the pension 
program as a whole as well as on individual 


cases. Naturally, we are very curious as 7 


whether the VA's predictions as to numbers 
and percentages of cases to be favorably af- 
fected will be borne out in practice, since 
these figures played such a large part in our 
decision to support the legislation. It 18 
important to note that the President's 1961 
budget request to service the new law is $285 
million; whereas, the first-year cost estimaté 
had originally been placed at $308 million. 

Surely, by the time of our national con- 
vention next October, we should have more 
concrete data both as to the law's effect and 
its possible defects. 

While this completes my brief résumé of 
the major aspects of the Legion’s 1960 legis- 
lative program for veterans, I should like to 
say a few words about some related and 
equally important issues. 

The American Legion is not unmindful of 
the high cost of veterans’ benefits; and, it 18 
obvious that many of our current resolu- 
tions would require additional expenditures 
of public funds. We have pointed out, how- 
ever, that the cost of veterans’ readjustment 
and rehabilitation programs is in reality ® 
delayed cost of conducting war. We hare 
likewise called attention to the fact that 
the annual Federal expenditures for veterans 
programs, expressed as a percentage of our 
yearly gross national product, have remain 
almost constant for close to three-quarters 
of a century even though the veteran papula- 
tion has fluctuated widely in that time. 

Further, we sincerely believe that so long 
as the principles upon which our veteran 
programs are based remain sound, the cost 
will never be out of keeping with the Na- 
tion's ability to pay. 
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Those who, on grounds of false economy, 


seek to destroy veterans’ benefit programs, 
discover upon investigation that the un- 
derlying principles are unassailable. Failing 
to find fault with principles, they turn the 
attack on the veterans themselves. By this 
Strategy, they hope to undermine public 
Support of the benefit programs. 

Thus, they spread misconceptions as to 

the nature and cost of benefit programs; 
they magnify and distort minor issues out 
of all proportion to their statistical and 
Monetary importance. They attempt to dis- 
Parage the significance of the sacrifices made 
by servicemen in time of war; to discredit 
the time-honored axiom that a special status 
accrues to those citizens who have borne 
arms in time of national peril; and, most 
Wretched of all, to cast doubt upon the very 
Patriotism of veterans. 
This attack is the more curious inasmuch 
as recognition of the honorable and special 
status of the Nation's veterans is an act of 
Patriotism in itself. Obviously, veterans are 
No less patriotic today than when they made 
themselves available for unlimited service 
in time of war. 

We are certain that all members of your 
Committee share this view, and that you 
deplore these unjust attacks upon our vet- 
eran population as much as does the Ameri- 
dan Legion. 


Six Hundred Honor Mayor Zeidler at 
Testimonial Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON, ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 3,1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we recog- 
nize that progress in rural and urban 
Communities throughout the country de- 
Pend, to a large degree, upon many 

, including, first, effective, for- 
Ward-looking leadership; and second, 

citizen support for progress; third, 
availability and proper utilization of hu- 
Man and natural resources. 

Recently, 600 citizens of Milwaukee, 
Wis.—one of our great U.S. cities, and 
an increasingly important port on Amer- 
ica’s fourth seacoast—honored Mayor 
Frank P. Zeidler at a testimonial dinner. 

The citizens, including public officials, 
labor, business, civic leaders, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Average Citizen, gathered to 
Pay tribute to Mayor Zeidler for his 12 
Years of dedicated service to the fine 
community of Milwaukee. 

During the testimonial dinner, Mayor 
Zeidler was presented with an award by 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles for out- 
Standing public service; a citation from 
the Milwaukee chapter of the Sigma 
Delta Chi, an outstanding national pro- 
fessional journalistic fraternity; and 
other recognitions, as well as expressions 
of warm appreciation from his fellow 
Citizens. 


Over the years, I have been privileged 
to work with Mayor Zeidler on a great 
Many projects of interest to Milwaukee. 

each of these endeavors, I have found 

to be a dedicated public servant, 
deeply devoted to fulfilling the needs of 
the community as he saw them, 
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Reflecting the esteem of fellow citi- 
zens for the modern-day leadership 
which Mayor Zeidler provided the com- 
munity, I ask unanimous consent to have 
an article by John K. Kole, published in 
the Milwaukee Journal, printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ZEIDLER'S LEADERSHIP Is PRAISED AT TESTI- 
MONIAL ATTENDED BY 600—Work Is LAUDED 
as SOURCE or INSPIRATION TO MAYORS OF 
Many OTHER CITIES 

(By John W. Kole) 


Frank P. Zeidler, mayor of Milwaukee for 
12 years, was honored Monday night by his 
fellow citizens. 

More than 600 persons representing all 
segments of the community—public officials, 
labor, business and other civic leaders, plus 
scores of plain, ordinary citizens—paid 
tribute to Zeidler at a testimonial dinner at 
the Eagles club. 

Zeidler, 47, has been Milwaukee's mayor 
since 1948. He decided last October not to 
seek a fourth 4-year term this spring after 
his doctor warned that the continued strain 
of the office could harm his health. 
ne community sentiment was expressed 
in huge letters over the speaker's table: 
“Best Wishes Frank.” 

Joseph E. Dillon, mayor of St. Paul, Minn., 
said of Zeidler: 

“His leadership in Milwaukee, in this 
metropolitan area, in the State of Wiscon- 
sin—and, yes, throughout the entire coun- 
try—has been a deep source of knowledge, of 
inspiration and of challenge to me and to 
many other mayors in many cities.” 

CITIZENS’ HELP PRAISED 

District Judge Robert W. Hansen, acting 
as toastmaster, said Zeidler “epitomizes to 
many, many people personal integrity and 
a willingness to stand up and be counted for 
a cause that is a lost cause.” 3 

When Zeidler spoke late in the progr: 
he spent almost as much time praising the 
thousands of citizens who had helped him 
during his administrations as the dinner 
speakers had spent praising him. 

For more than 30 minutes he ticked off 
names of persons, city bureaus and depart- 
ments and civic boards, commissions and 


organizations. 
FATHER INTRODUCED, 

He started with him family, telling the 
audience that his wife, Agnes, five daughters 
and a son had been extremely understanding 
in putting up with his being away from home 
so much. All were guests at the dinner. 

He called his father, Michael W., a barber, 
“the sage of 16th Street, who had raised 
three or four generations of Marquette stu- 
dents.” Michael Zeidler had ben introduced 
earlier by Hansen as the only man in the 
history of Milwaukee who has had two sons 
as mayor. 

(Frank Zeidler's brother, Carl, was mayor 
from 1940 to 1942 before he was lost at sea 
while serving in the navy in World War II.) 

After he had finished with his long list of 
personal tributes, Zeidler said: 

“I owe so much to all of you I cannot 
remember it all.” À 

Zeidler was given the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles first Fiorello La Guardia award for 
outstanding service in public administration. 

Given in honor of the late mayor of New 
York City, it was presented by Arthur 8. 
Ehrmann, editor of the national Eagles pub- 
lication. Ehrmann was one of 14 who ran 
against Zeidler in the 1948 mayoral primary. 

The mayor was visibly moved by another 
award, a bronze plaque inscribed in Brallle 
from the Badger Association of the Blind, a 
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statewide organization of blind persons that 
promotes the welfare of the visually handi- 
capped, 

It was presented by Louis Seidita, of 2610 
North Farwell Avenue, a blind man who 
operates the concession stand in the new 
municipal building. For many years Seidita 
operated a stand in the city hall. 

IN EVERY SENSE A LEADER 

Seidita praised Zeidler: “He ls in every 
sense a leader, a leader who has shown pro- 
found concern for persons from all walks 
of life. We are greatly indebted to him for 
his constant regard for our welfare and his 
encouragement of our increased participa- 
tion in the life of the community.” 

The association operates the Badger Home 
for the Blind, 912 North Hawley Road. 

DINNER ONE OF TWO 

Zeidler also received a citation from the 
Milwaukee chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, na- 
tional professional journalistic fraternity, 
praising his continuing opposition to news 
suppression. 

“What else would you expect from the son 
of a barber?” Zeidler said. “Before there were 
newspapers, there were barbershops.“ 

The dinner, one of two planned in Zeid- 
ler's honor, was sponsored by a committee of 
civic leaders headed by Richard S. Falk, as- 
sistant to the president and secretary of the 
Falk Corp. 


Resolution Adopted by the Lithuanian- 
American Council of Ansonia, Conn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr, MONAGAN, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I append 
herewith a statesmanlike resolution of 
the Lithuanian-American Council of 
Ansonia, Conn.: 

Resolution unanimously adopted at a mass 
meeting of Americans of Lithuanian descent 
of the city of Ansonia, sponsored by the An- 
sonia Lithuanian-American Council, and 
held February 28, 1960, at St. Anthony's Hall 
to commemorate the 42d anniversary of the 
declaration of independence of Lithuania: 

“Whereas in 1940 the Kremlin rulers, in 
conspiracy with Hiterlite Germany and in 
brutal violation of international law, invaded 
Lithuania and, against the will of the 
Lithuanian people, annexed her to the Soviet 
Union; 

“Whereas the people of Lithuania have 
been and still are suppresesd by the most 
cruel means of the Communist dictatorship— 
her culture is distorted, her industry and 
agriculture ruined, her youth by thousands 
every year deported to the remote virgin 
lands of the vast Soviet Union; and 

“Whereas the Soviet dictatorship con- 
stantly strives to extend its rule over new 
territories in Europe, Asia, and in Africa, 
ultimately seeking world domination: There- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That this gathering of loyal 
Americans of Lithuanian descent of the 
Greater Ansonia area, call upon the Govern- 
ment of the United States to stand firm 
against the expansion of Communist im- 
perialism and do all in its power to prevent 
further spreading of communism in the free 
world; be it further 

“Resolved, That this mass gathering urges 
the Government of the United States not to 
trust the Soviet braggings about the peace- 
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ful coexistence between East and West, and 
to be cautious with the Kremlin leaders 
when dealing with them at the forthcoming 
summit conference; and finally, be it 
“Resolved, That this meeting asks the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to refrain from 
signing any new treaties with the Soviet 
Union until the latter agrees to restore free- 
dom and sovereign rights to Lithuanian 
people and to other enslaved European 
nations.” k 
ANSONIA LITHUANIAN-AMERICAN 


COUNCIL. 
STANLEY BUJANAUSKAS, 
President. 
OLGA SAVITSKAS, 
Secretary. 


Dated February 28, 1960. 


Expert Backing for a Federal Department 
To Deal With Urban Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, Dr. 
William L. C. Wheaton recently penned 
a provocative and interesting article 
about the idea of establishing a Cabinet- 
level department to deal with the prob- 
lems of America’s urban residents. Dr. 
Wheaton is president of the National 
Housing Conference and director of the 
Institute for Urban Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He is therefore 
uniquely qualified to give expert testi- 
mony on this subject. 

In this recent article, which appeared 
in the December 1959 issue of the Na- 
tional Civic Review, Dr. Wheaton says: 

Because of the economic importance of 
cities, their political importance and social 
importance, we believe they deserve rep- 
resentation along with other major groups 
in the Cabinet of the President. Only when 
they secure that representation will the 
needs of urban areas be reflected in national 
policy. 


Mr. President, as sponsor of S. 2397, 
to provide for the creation of a Depart- 
ment of Urbiculture, I am glad to have 
this informed backing for this idea. I 
am hopeful Congress will soon respond 
to the need for urban representation in 
the highest councils of our Federal Gov- 
ernment, I ask unanimous consent that 
Dr, Wheaton’s article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A New CABINET Post?—DEPaRTMENT OF URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT Wire Irs Heap A WHITE 
House SPOKESMAN, CLAIMED aS URGENT 
NEED 

(By Willlam L. C. Wheaton, president of the 
National Housing Conference, director of 
the Institute for Urban Studies at the 
University of Pennsylvania, and professor 
of city planning at that institution. This 
article is Dr, Wheaton's address before the 
National Conference on Government of the 
National Municipal League, Springfield, 
Mass., November 18, 1959) 

Two-thirds of the American people now 
live in urban areas. During the next 20 to 
25 years our population will increase by 100 
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million people. Virtually all this population 

will occur on the suburban fringes of 
metropolitan areas. At that time, 80 per- 
cent of our population will become urban- 
ized, leaving only 20 percent in farm and 
rural nonfarm areas. Already more than 
three-fourths of our economic wealth and 
productive capacity is concentrated in cities 
comprising less than 3 percent of our land 
area. These cities are our greatest source of 
economic and military strength. Our na- 
tional welfare is dependent upon their con- 
tinued efficiency as instruments of produc- 
tion in our economy. 

Despite these unchallenged facts, urban 
areas continue to be grossly underrepre- 
sented in State legislatures and in Congress. 
They are taxed heavily to pay the costs of 
governmental services to others and receive 
no corresponding benefits in return for their 
tax contributions. Urban people are willing 
to continue to carry their fair share of the 
costs of government. But we can no longer 
close our eyes to the fact that the tax drain 
on cities is impairing their ability to remain 
efficient wealth producers. Unless they can 
obtain the funds they need to modernize 
transportation systems, rebuild blighted 
areas, clear slums, invigorate declining in- 
dustrial districts, educate and provide for the 
health of their children, American cities may 
decline in efficiency and be unable to carry 
the huge tax loads for defense and aids to 
other areas which they have done in the past. 

Traditional goals of reapportionment and 
fairer legislative representation are essen- 
tial to the long-range welfare of urban areas, 
but this will be a long and tortuous process, 
one unlikely to be completed in the fore- 
seeable future. In their search for fairer 
representation, urban areas also have rec- 
ognized that the center of power in our so- 
clety has shifted in this century from the 
State governments to the National Govern- 
ment and from the legislative bodies to the 
executive. Certainly the last session of Con- 
gress demonstrated the overwhelming power 
of the executive branch of the Federal Goy- 
ernment. Indeed some form of representa- 
tion in the executive branch may be almost 
as important as reapportionment, for it is 
in the White House that many of the most 
important decisions regarding our society are 
made, 

Even the most cursory examination of the 
organization of the Federal Government re- 
veals a considerable imbalance in Federal ad- 
ministrative structure. The farmers, now 
comprising less than 20 million people, are 
represented by an enormously powerful Agri- 
culture Department offering a vast array of 
services. Business is represented at the Cab- 
inet table by a Secretary of Commerce, who 
ostensibly represents several million business 
firms and who works hard for some of them. 
Our 15 or 20 million organized workers are 
supposed to have representation in the De- 
partment of Labor. The Western States, con- 
taining but a fraction of the population, are 
represented by the Department of the In- 
terior. The Cabinet, in short, consists 
largely of representatives of minority groups, 
special interests or special programs. Each 
of these had its historical justification 
and any reasonably objective review would 
demonstrate that each contributed In a ma- 
jor way to the advancement of American 
civilization. 

But our urban areas are not represented 
at the Cabinet table and our Federal pro- 
grams, as a consequence, are ludicrously in- 
adequate in facing urban probleias. Failure 
to face or deal with the problem of civil de- 
fense is an example. Failure to face or deal 
with the problem of mass transit in cities 
is another example. Recurring conflicts be- 
tween highway and urban renewal programs 
and our inability to launch a mass housing 
program that will help cities are other illus- 
trations, We do not even have any Federal 
program of research which !s developing a 
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systematic body of knowledge on urban 
problems. 

The Department of Agriculture can tell 
us what crops are planted on almost every 
acre of ground in every county in every sea- 
son of the year for the last quarter century. 
No Federal agency has any data on urban 
land use of any sort. The urban land is 
worth much more than the farm land and 
holds 5 times as many people and produces 
far more wealth. We know precisely how 
many farm buildings there are in the United 
States, but we have no data on the number 
of factory buildings. We spend more money 
on research on potatoes than we do on urban 
economics. We spend 20 or 30 times as much 
money on farm housing research as we spend 
on urban housing research. 

Now let us review the proposals which have 
been made to give greater recognition to our 
urban areas in the Federal administrative 
structure. Twenty-two years ago, the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Administrative Man- 
agement called attention to these needs and 
urged that the Bureau of the Budget assume 
responsibility for the coordination of policies 
affecting urban areas. At the same time, the 
committee urged field level coordination of 
Federal administrative agencies so as to re- 
duce conflicts between Federal programs. 
In the same year, the National Resources 
Committee urged establishment of a program 
of urban research in the Federal Government 
and the establishment of a coordinator of 
urban policies. It also urged a thorough 
examination of the impact of tax and fiscal 
policies on urban and other areas. Now it 
would appear that 22 years provides ample 
time for the test of an idea, or should we wait 
for another 22 years? 

As recently as 3 years ago we saw a revival 
of the coordinator idea. Indeed, we have had 
at least three coordinators charged with some 
responsibility in this area—Gov. Howard 
Pyle, Robert E. Merriam, and Gen. John Stew- 
art Bragdon—and we are all familiar with 
the results. I suggest that the history of 
Federal administration amply demonstrates 
the utter failure of coordinators as a means 
for solving major long-range problems. 

The second class of suggestion is that 
there should be an interdepartmental com- 
mittee on urban affairs. This dodge has 
produced some of the most spectacular fail- 
ures in Federal administrative history, as 
our experience with river basin committees, 
civil defense, the National Housing Council, 
and others amply demonstrates. It seems 
there can be no argument that interdepart- 
mental coordinating committees provide a 
forum for discussion between bureaucrats 
guaranteed to produce no significant change 
in policy or other effective action. This is 
not to say that they are not useful means 
for administrative coordination, merely that 
they are not very helpful in resolving na- 
tional policy issues. 

Finally, there are proposals for the reor- 
ganization of Federal departmental struc- 
ture. Here I believe history is instructive 
and shows a persistent need for a Federal 
Department of Urban Development and Hous- 
ing. The President's Committee on Admin- 
istrative Management of 1937 recommended 
establishment of two new Federal depart- 
ments—one dealing with social security and 
another dealing with public works. In sub- 
sequent years the Security Agency was es- 
tablished first as an agency and later as the 
present Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

The Department of Public Works was not 
established. Instead, these functions were 
divided between a newly created Federal 
Works Agency and a newly created Federal 
Loan Agency. In the war years, the neces- 
sity for concentrating on war housing re- 
sulted in another reorganization which com- 
bined some works and some loan functions 
in the National Housing Agency and trans- 
ferred remaining loan functions to the De- 
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Partment of Commerce. During the post- 
war years, the remaining functions of the 
Federal Works Agency were transferred to 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency or 
Other Federal departments, so that the 
Present Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Contains many of the elements originally 
Proposed for a Department of Public Works 
and later placed in the Federal Works 
Agency or the Federal Loan Agency. Un- 
der the acid test of 20 years of trial and 
error, the Housing Agency has proven to 
be a viable package of Federal programs, 
While the works and loan concepts have 
been tried and found wanting. 

If we examine the Housing Agency we 
find that it is no longer a housing agency. 
It contains programs of housing and urban 
renewal and I remind you that 20 percent 
of urban renewal in the future can be the 
renewal of commercial and industrial areas. 
It contains the operating remains of the 
shelf of public works ideas. It contains 
the Bureau of Community Facilities with 
& program of aids to local community fa- 
Cilities and public works, and for many 
Years served the building and planning 
functions of Federal education and health 
Programs. The Housing Agency administers 
& program of grants for local, county, and 
State planning assistance and assorted other 
functions, all affecting the development of 
Urban areas. Indeed, the only major de- 
Velopment aids of the Federal Government 

urban areas which are not now con- 
tained in the Housing Agency appear to be 
Urban roads and highways and aids for 
School buildings and hospitals, to the extent 
that we have such programs. 

In short, I would contend that the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency has already 

e a department of urban development 
and housing in all but mame and pres- 
tige. The HHFA has a budget and staff 
which exceeds that of some Federal depart- 
ments so that, on grounds of size as well 
as permanence, departmental status would 
appear to be justified. 

Of the arguments against a Federal de- 
Partment dealing with urban problems, only 
One appears to have any substance. This 
is the contention that a department of urban 
affairs would be a monster embracing most 
of the activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, Indeed, that would be the 
Case If we were to try to consolidate in one 
department all Federal programs dealing in 
any way with urban areas, We would then 
have within such a department a division 
of labor, a division of business, a di- 
Vision of health, education and welfare, 
& division of conservation, and so` on. 

argues persuasively against a depart- 
ment dealing with all urban affairs. 

The same objections cannot be raised 
against a department of urban develop- 
ment and housing. During the next 20 
years, urban development problems will be 
the most urgent ones facing our cities and 
towns. During these years, they must ac- 
Commodate a population roughly double 
their present figure. They will be obsessed 
with the problems of providing housing and 
community facilities and with the problems 
Of financing this enormous development. 
The crucial problems of future cities will be 
framed by the development activities of the 
Next generation. 

It is sometimes argued that a department 
Organized on geographic grounds cannot em- 
brace all the problems encompassed in its 
Particular area. This is true of all Federal 
departments. The Agriculture Department, 
Primarily serving agricultural areas, is also 
concerned with the marketing of agricultural 
Products in urban areas. It deals with local 
Produce markets and with international 
trade in agricultural products. -Similarly, a 
Federal Department of Urban Development 
and Housing, while concentrating on urban 
areas, might have some programs of aid to 
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other areas, while some other departments 
conduct programs of aid to urban people, 

The primary reason for a Federal Depart- 
ment of Urban Development, however, is to 
secure a seat at the bargaining table for our 
urban communities. Decisions are made in 
the White House. Urban areas are not rep- 
resented there today. They cannot be ade- 
quately represented by persons who do not 
command the national prestige, influence, 
and power characteristic of department 
heads. In Washington, unfortunately, the 
flaming sword of truth is a poor substitute 
for the broad ax of influence. In Washing- 
ton, influence is largely measured by pres- 
tige, payrolls, and budgets, and only a Cabi- 


net officer commanding ample amounts ot 


these can represent urban people. A de- 
partment representing citles would have 
have this influence and it would have the 
ability to represent all urban interests at 
the Cabinet level, something no coordinator 
can ever have. 

Purther on this point, if you will examine 
the Cabinet officers of the last 25 years, 
you will be struck by the scarcity of former 
mayors in the President's Cabinet. There 
have been a few, but only when a mayor 
has first gone on to be a governor or a Sen- 
ator has he achieved Cabinet status. This 
is a grievous deficiency in our national 
political affairs—our richest seed bed for 
political leadership, the cities and towns of 
our country, has been seriously neglected in 
national affairs, Surely no one can bring a 
more vivid experience of the needs of Ameri- 
can society to Washington than one who has 
been mayor of one of our great cities. 

Eight years ago, the National Housing 
Conference recommended to Congress the 
establishment of a Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. In subsequent 
years, this recommendation has secured the 
support of the AF. of L. CIO. American 
Municipal Association, U.S. Conference of 
Mayors, and the many civic, religious and 
patriotic organizations which have played 
an active role in the development of hous- 
ing and urban renewal legislation. 

We believe fervently that our cities are 
now overwhelmingly the most important 
aspect of American life and that the politi- 
cal leadership of American communities has 
a far more profound understanding of the 
problems of 20th century America than 
any other group of political leaders. Be- 
cause of the economic importance of cities, 
their political importance and their social 
importance, we believe they deserve repre- 
sentation along with other major groups in 
the Cabinet of the President. Only when 
they secure that representation will be 
ae of urban areas be refiected in national 
policy, 


Recent Events in the Dominican Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter: 

INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
LABOR RESEARCH, INC., 


New York, N.Y. 

Hon. JOHN C. DREIER, 

Ambassador to the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, U.S. State Department, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Drar MR. Ampassapor: American public 
opinion is shocked and revolted by the re- 
cent events in the Dominican Republic. The 
Trujillo dictatorship has unleased a cam- 
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paign of terror against the Dominican peo- 
ple which, according to reports reaching us, 
has assumed mass proportions, Thousands 
of innocent people have been thrown into 
prisons and their lives are in grave danger, 
If our Western civilization and the ideals for 
which it stands are to survive, we cannot ac« 
cept in silence this brutal act of extermina- 
tion carried out against our brother Domini- 
cans. 

We are aware that the Council of the Or- 
ganization of American States has recently 
considered a resolution to condemn Trujillo's 
brutalities, and that the question has been 
referred to the Peace Committee. 

However, in view of the grave situation 
that exists in the Dominican Republic, de- 
spite Trujillo’s claim that he has crushed 
all opposition, we urge the members of the 
Organization of American States to establish 
at once an ad hoc committee which would 
bring to bear the moral force of democracy 
and human decency to safeguard the human 
rights of the helpless Dominican people. 
The situation in the Dominican Republic 
not only threatens the lives of innocent 
men and women but also endangers the peace 
of this hemisphere. 

Again, we respectfully suggest that ap- 
propriate means be provided to enable the 
Organization of America States to intervene 
urgently and effectively, within the spirit 
of its charter and within the OAS decisions 
reached in Santiago de Chile in 1959. 

Sincerely yours, 
NORMAN THOMAS, 
Chairman, 


Washington, Lincoln, and Edison 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, I am glad to 
place in the Recorp the following address 
by George E. Stringfellow before the 
Kiwanis Club of Staten Island, N.Y,, on 
February 11, 1960, the anniversary of the 
birth of Thomas A. Edison: 

Thank you, fellow Kiwanians, for your 
invitation to address you on Edison's birth- 
day. This is the third time you have asked 
me to speak to your club. I am compli- 
mented by your invitation for a repeat 
performance. 

Each of the 12 months in our calendar year 
is important. However, I think that Feb- 
ruary is one of the most important in that 
Washington, Lincoln, and Edison were born 
in February. 

It was in February that Washington said, 
“Labor to keep alive in your breast that 
little spark of celestial fire called conscience.” 

It was in February that Lincoln said, “Let 
us have faith that right makes right and in 
that faith, let us dare to do our duty as 
we understand it.” 

I shall mention briefly the philosophy of 
Washington and Lincoln and will deal more 


-extensively with Edison, with whom it was 


my privilege to have been a daily business 
associate during the last decade of his long 
and productive life. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 

George Washington was born February 22, 
1732—228 years ago. Washington looked 
after the welfare of our country as a father 
looks after his child. He fought for and 
helped make our country grow strong.. He 
guided it when it was young and gave leader- 
ship in developing the greatest form of gov- 
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ernment, in the words of Gladstone, “Ever 
stricken off in a given time by the brain and 
purpose of man.” 

No man in the history of the world did 
more for his country than Washington did 
for ours. He and his associates gave us a 
system of government which provides in- 
vestors, producers, and consumers with free- 
dom of choice and freedom of opportunity. 
Nowhere in the world do men enjoy as much 
freedom and as high a living standard as we, 
thanks to Washington's courage and wisdom. 
Washington truly earned the imperishable 
title of “Father of His Country.” 

Our forefathers bequeathed to us a sys- 
tem in which the productive facilities of the 
Nation are owned by the people instead of 
the Government. Our benefactors gave us 
a system of government that recognizes the 
dignity of the individual and encourages 
high moral and ethical standards. They gave 
us a system of government born of the prin- 
ciple that all men have the right to pursue 
happiness and to enjoy the blessings of 
liberty. 

Our forefathers gave us a system of govern- 
ment which provides everyone an oppor- 
tunity to make the most of what he has and 
rewards him according to his ability. They 
did not subscribe to the philosophy that 
government owes everyone a living. 

Our forefathers glorified the individual, 
not the state, as the Communists do. They 
worked like Trojans to build a strong America 
and they roared like lions to establish and 
maintain freedom. They had granite in their 
character and iron in their backbones. They 
kept government the servant of the people 
and so must we, if we are to remain free 

men, and thus be worthy of our great 
heritage. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Abraham Lincoln was born on February 
12, 1809—151 years ago tomorrow. He was 
one of the world’s truly great men. He will 
live always in the minds and hearts of peo- 
ple everywhere. In his memorable Gettys- 
burg Address and in other speeches and writ- 
ings, Lincoln expressed his belief in the 
American people and in our system of gov- 
ernment, He never lost touch with the peo- 
ple and millions knew him for what he was, 
“Honest Abe.” 

Lincoln held the Nation together in the 
trying 1860's and thus the system of 
government which made it possible for Edi- 
son and others to contribute not only to the 

ess of our country, but to the better- 
ment of the world, 
THOMAS A, EDISON 


Thomas A. Edison was born on February 
11, 1847, and today we celebrate the 113th 
anniversary of that great event. 

It is generally recognized that Edison was 
the world's greatest inventor. How, you may 
ask, did Edison, a poor boy, raise the money 
to build and equip his reséarch laboratory 
and staff it with capable assistants. 

Edison raised the money by the sweat of 
his brow and the exercise of his fertile brain. 
Edison received no subsidy from his govern- 
ment, as is all too often the case today. 

Edison was known as the “Genius of Men- 
10 Park.“ He was asked on one occasion to 
define “genius.” He replied, “Genius is 95 
percent perspiration and 5 percent inspira- 
tion.” 

One of Edison’s first major inventions was 
the Universal Stock Ticker, which he sold 
for $40,000. He used much of the proceeds 
from the sale to build, equip and staff his 
laboratory. 

Edison believed in and practiced the four 
basic principles of management: (1) plan, 
(2) organize, (3) delegate, (4) supervise. 

Edison's favorite invention, the phono- 
graph, was patented February 19, 1877. It 
was the most original of his 1,100-odd inven- 
tions. Having conceived the idea of record- 
ing and reproducing sound, Edison sketched 
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his idea on a scrap of yellow paper and 
handed it to John Kruesi, one of his assist- 
ants, with instructions, “Kruesi, make this.” 

A few days later Kruesi handed the inven- 
tor a queer-looking contraption. Edison 
wrapped a sheet of tinfoll around the cylin- 
der of the device and, as he turned the crank 
that revolved the cylinder, he spoke these 
historic words, “Mary had a little lamb,” into 
a brass horn attached to a recorder riding on 
the tinfoil. As Edison reversed the opera- 
tion of the contraption, he heard those words 
repeated and thus was born sound recording 
and reproduction as we know it today. 

Edison’s most widely known and used in- 
vention is the incandescent lamp which 1l- 
luminates the world. As you perhaps know, 
radio and television are predicated upon the 
principle of the incandescent lamp. 

If Edison had lived under a Communist 
state, it would have been necessary for him 
to have gone to the “Bureau of New Ideas of 
the Division of Engineering of the Office of 
Social Improvement” to obtain essential 
commodities with which to t in his 
efforts to produce the electric ight and his 
1,100 other inventions. It would have been 
necessary for Edison to have revealed his 
educational qualifications to the Communist 
bureaucrat. Having none, Edison would 
doubtless have been denied the use of mate- 
Tials for his experiments and thus we would 
have been deprived of the electric light and 
the other great inventions which Edison's 
genius and industry produced which have 
enriched the world. 

If Washington and his associates had not 
given us our system of government, if Lin- 
coln had not held that Government together 
in its most trying period, it is safe to assume 
that Edison would not have made his great 
contribution to civilization. 

Ours is a great system of government. It 
is our duty and our responsibility as citizens 
to keep it intact as it was passed on to us 
by our wise benefactors. 

If we heed the advice of Washington and 
Lincoln in matters of government and if we 
emulate Edison's industry, integrity, and 
initiative, the future of America will be be- 
yond man’s comprehension. 

“America,” said Ralph Waldo Emerson, one 
of the wisest of Americans, “is another name 
for opportunity. Her whole history appears 
like a last effort of divine providence in be- 
half of the human race.” 


Ohio to Lake Canal Planned 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include an article from the Steuben- 
ville (Ohio) Jeffersonian entitled “Tunal 
Is Not a Dream” describing a plan for 
an underground canal from Lake Erie 
to the Ohio River: 

Tuna. Is Nor A DREAM 

A bold and dramatic plan for an under- 
ground canal from Lake Erie to the Ohio 
River may bring another industrial revolu- 
tion to 14 mid-America States—affecting 20 
million people. 

Ernest Humphrey of Geneva, Ohio, who is 
the creator of “tunal” (a combination of the 
words tunnel and canal), has spent the last 
20 years working out the engineering plans 
along with T. L. White, a nationally renown 
engineer who helped design the New York 
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aqueduct which is longer and nearly as big 
as tunal. 

Tunal will provide an 87 mile canal from 
the Ashtabula area to the East Liverpool 
area. The channels would provide two lanes 
of water, each 13 feet wide and 18 feet deep 
filled to a depth of 8 feet, moving at a speed 
of 5 miles per hour. 

MID-AMERICA AFFECTED 

This plan would connect mid-America with 
foreign ports for all kinds of freight, both to 
and from, and eliminate high costs of trans- 
portation. More particularly, Tunal will be 
a boon to the steel industry in the Ohio 
Valley and Greater Pittsburgh areas because 
it will allow cheap shipments of iron ore 
from Canada—and offset the movement of 
the industry to locate in the Chicago area 
where the ore is now being shipped to meet 
with another important ingredient of steel 
and coal, The significance to the steel in- 
dustry is graphically portrayed on the next 
page of this informative reprint. 

An almost unlimited number of barges 
could ply the canal. The barges are designed 
to be 10 feet wide, 50 feet long and 9 feet 
deep and displace 3,000 cubic feet when load- 
ed. Forty small pumps would keep the wa- 
ter moving evenly and no locks, dams or 
complicated equipment would be involved. 
Openings every 4 miles will provide access 
to the barges. 

FINANCIALLY FEASIBLE 


Humphrey points out that tunal, costing 
$200 million to construct is far cheaper than 
the $3 billion suggested for the overland ca- 
nal, He adds that excavations for tunal will 
be actually less than the freeway in Ashta- 
bula County, Ohio. In order to make a level 
flow of water on top of the ground, Humph- 
rey says, considerably more dirt would need 
to be excavated, 

As for competition with other modes of 
transportation, Humphrey estimates that a 
ton of freight could be hauled for 50 cents 
as opposed to the present rate of $3.44 on 
the railroad, besides the savings of time by 
tunal. Moreover, Humphrey says that 
tunal can handle all types of freight unlike 
the limitations imposed on the belt line 
and the proposed pipe line to the Lake Erie 
area. 

Humphrey even has economy figured into 
the excavations, claiming that the dirt can 
be used as fill for the lake-sewer highway. 
The shale from excavations could be sold 
to potteries, he adds. 

At the rate of 50 cents per ton he figures 
tunal would gross $900,000 daily at a cost of 
$1,000 for operation. 

CANAL NOT NEW 


Similar canals have been used in Europe 
for years. The New York aqueduct which 
carries water to the city of New York is 
big enough to drive a truck through and is 
longer than tunal, Humphrey points out. 

Humphrey got the idea in 1939 when he 
read an article suggesting an overland canal 
to the Ohio River from Lake Erie. Since 
that time, the designer has spent the past 
20 years perfecting the plan to include engi- 
neering outlays. 


Thomas G. Masaryk, “Champion of 
Lib ty” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, 
March 7 marks the 110th birthday anni- 
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versary of one of the world's great cham- 
pions of liberty. I refer to Thomas G. 
Masaryk, founded and first President of 
Czechoslovakia. Though that nation 
now sadly finds itself under the heels of 
& ruthless tyranny, the flame of liberty 
ignited by Masaryk long ago is still aglow. 
A special stamp commemorating the 
birthdate of this great statesman is not 
only a fitting testimonial to his contribu- 
tions to freedom but will serve as a re- 
minder to the people of Masaryk’s benign 
nation and others throughout the world 
that the causes for which he stood remain 
an inspiration to liberty-loving peoples 
everywhere, and that freedom, though 
Seemingly crushed in Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, Rumania, and other 
countries, will rise again. 


Monopoly Is Stifling Invention and 
Innovation in American Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID S. KING 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. KING of Utah, Mr. Speaker, 
Since many Congressmen have a deep 
interest in small business and the difi- 
culties which now beset this vital seg- 
ment of the American economy, I wish 
to share with them a letter which I 
received recently from Edward Wimmer 
of Cincinnati. An expert in this field, 
Mr. Wimmer is vice president of the Na- 

Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness. He also writes a weekly column 
on business problems for the Cincinnati 
Enquirer. His letter shows that bigness 
is not only crushing small and inde- 
Pendent business and stifling competi- 
tion, but also is stifling invention and 
innovation. His letter follows: 

Dran ConGressMAN Kino: I congratulate 
you in having a part in the hearings con- 
ducted by the Patents Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Science and Astro- 
Nautics, for the purpose of determining some 
of the difficulties encountered by small busi- 
nessmen and other individuals, in the fleld 
of invention and innovation. 

The day of the Ben Franklins, the Fords, 
Firestones, the Marconis, and Bells, who 
made their greatest discoveries in basement 
laboratories and leaking lofts, and who, from 
the most humble beginnings, saw their dis- 
Coveries revolutionize human affairs, are 
Probably gone forever. 

To mourn their going, or to lament that 
We now live in a world almost lost to the 
man of small means who makes a new dis- 
Covery, but who is unable to breathe his 
Own life into its development, will get us 
Nowhere. What we need to do, I think, is to 
fully explore the reasons for this unhealthy 
Situation, and hope that some measure of 
light may be thrown on why the average man 
feels he has no chance to develop his inven- 
tions or to profit from them. 

Even in our colleges, the attitude of youth 
is that invention and innovation should be 
left to big business, because, as most young 
People will say, “Big business has the brains, 
the laboratories, and the money.” How 
Many young people can we find today who 
&re thinking of better ways of doing things? 
And, to be realistic, what would happen to 
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the small man or the youth seeking an 
audience with big business for risk capital 
to launch a new or improved product? 

As to investment capital, consider the re- 
port that less than 1 percent of the huge 
loan funds of the big insurance companies 
went to companies with less than 8100 mil- 
lion in assets, and ask any stockbroker or 
investment banker if he is interested in pro- 
moting a new stock for any new enterprise 
of small beginnings. 

We all know that the fundamental aim of 
patent laws is to stimulate invention by 
rewarding inventors. I believe there has 
been a miscarriage of this end objective due 
to a miscarrlage of our antimonopoly laws. 
Consider, also, the oft repeated charge that 
big corporations have bought up thousands 
of inventions, only to put them on the shelf. 
The inventor was poorly paid and the con- 
sumer may have been deprived of tremen- 
dous gains, but what do we know about 
this situation? 

During the early years of our country and, 
in fact, right up to the decade before the big 
chains and corporate combines began to take 
over, new adding machines, radios, soap 
powders, refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, 
washing machines, and literally hundreds of 
thousands of other innovations and inven- 
tions found ready marketing capital, and the 
smaller merchants over the Nation would 
take on anything new and give it a chance 
to win public acceptance. 

Giantism in manufacturing and distribu- 
tion has changed the whole area of hope for 
the small innovator or inventor, and the 
result has been not only a drying up of 
initiative but a swift disappearance of risk 
capital in all its forms. 

Our tax laws, of course, are responsible to 
a great extent for this drying up process, 
High interest rates make their contribution, 
and there is the labor union problem and 
other factors entering the picture, but, in 
my humble opinion, no study of the hard- 
ships faced by the man with an invention 
ean arrive at any fruitful conclusion unless 
the main problem—too much bigness—is 
faced up to. 

We have heard the harrowing tales about 
the small inventor who exhausted himself 


trying to prove that he had a patentable | 


product or improvement on existing prod- 
ucts, and how in the end he sold out to some 
big business that later “made a killing” on 
his discovery. * * These tales are told so 
often that they have contrfbuted greatly to 
the aforestated attitude of American youth. 

Our contention, therefore, has been that 
the Government should make risk capital in- 
vested in inventions or in new businesses at 
least partially tax free, with profits the first 
few years equally protected. If something 
like this isn’t done, there will be no avall- 
able capital for the beginners in any field. 

At this writing there are some 35 com- 
mercial banks with nearly $70 billion in 
deposits, which is 34 percent of all bank 
deposits in the United States. Twenty mu- 
tual savings banks have 37 percent of all 
savings bank deposits. Twenty life insur- 
ance companies hold 77 percent of total life 
insurance assets, and 20 investment trusts 
control 67 percent of the assets in that field. 
The pension funds are now building up tre- 
mendous investment pools, and imagine any- 
one approaching these institutions for 
money to market a new invention on a 
limited basis. 

It ought to be clear that on one hand the 
big chainstore systems are merging and wip- 
ing out their smaller competitors, narrow- 
ing the market for new innovations by men 
of small means, while on the other hand 
the Government knocks out the smalls and 
narrows the market by loading small busi- 
nesses with such burdensome reports, and 
burdensome taxes and regulations that only 
the strongest business can survive. 

Therefore, isn't the problem of opening 
markets and protecting discoverers of new 
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things and innovations, a question of what 
to do about the growing power concentrated 
in fewer and fewer hands? Or, if all this 
pregnancy of glantism is as good as its 
advocates say, would it not be desirable to 
make the monopoly complete? 

When we look back only a few years, we 
find that the first radio, washing machine, 
adding machine, typewriter, or almost any 
other invention that became a great part 
of our way of life, had its beginning with 
small people. That most of the really big 
discoveries in the field of invention orig- 
inated in humble surroundings. We are 
well aware that men of means were con- 
stantly on the lookout for new things, new 
ideas that contained a possibility of profit, 
but now these men of weaith say that for- 
tunes have to be spent in developing new 
products, and “what have you got when the 
Government gets through.” 

Free, competitive, independent enterprise 
is the core of the free market system, and 
it is the core of the problem of reopening 
the areas of invention and innovation to 
oncoming generations. If the hearings held 
by the Patents Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Science and Astronautics can 
throw light on the need for more ways to 
rekindle the inventive spirit that made our 
Nation the envy of the world, it will render 
a real service to the future. 

In conclusion, I would like to add that 
no committee of Congress can overlook the 
destructive effect loss-leader selling has had 
upon the decisions of smaller companies to 
introduce a new product, nor how loss- 
leader selling has retarded improvements in 
older, well-known products. Risk takers will 
say: “Sure, it’s a good idea. It would sell, 
but we'd no more than get it on the market 
when some cut-throater would offer it at 
cost and down would go our distribution.” 


Would We Trade Capabilities With 


Russia? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from “Battle Line,” Republican National 
Committee, volume 4, No. 16, March 3, 
1960: 

Word We TRADE CAPABILITIES With Russia? 


The Democratic Party, uniting in destruc- 
tive criticism of the United States as sec- 
ond rate“ to Russia militarily, apparently 
would be willing to swap“ what we have for 
what the Soviet Union has. 

What would the Democrats be giving 
away in such a hypothetical situation? On 
February 21, President Eisenhower outlined 
our defense posture and gave this power- 
ful and accurate description of our military 
capability: 

“This is a force not unduly dependent 
upon any one weapon or any one service, 
not subject to elimination by sudden attack, 
buttressed by an industrial system un- 
matched on earth, and unhesitatingly sup- 
ported by a vigorous people determined to 
remain free. Strategically, it is far better 
situated than any force that could be 
brought to bear against us. : 

“As we have strengthened these defenses, 
we haye helned to bolster our own and free 
world security by assisting in arming 42 
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other nations—our associates in the defense 
of the free world.” 

If we traded with the Soviet Union—ex- 
changing our defense capabilities for theirs 
and trading our strategic situation for 
theirs—here is an outline of the position 
the United States would be in: 

ICBM’s: If we traded places with Russia, 
we would have an operational ICBM but so 
would our enemy. In a few years, we might 
be able to have a few more first-generation 
ICBM'’s—if we made such a decision. But, 
in the meantime, the enemy would be 
successfully developing second-generation 
ICRM's and submarine missiles, more flexible 
and more reliable, and these would be mov- 
ing into the enemy arsenal by the time we 
could achieve a mathematical superiority 
in first-generation ICBM's. 

Jet bomber: If we traded places with 
Russia, we would be faced with a nuclear 
bomber force 4 to 5 times larger than our 
own, and our continent would lie almost 
defenseless against it. The enemy bomber 
force, also carrying missiles, could fly from 
a hundred bases, from all directions, at 
once—and its forward bases would be in 
such nearby places as Venezuela, New- 
foundland, Puerto Rico, Bermuda, Central 
America, Hawail, and Alaska. We would 
have nothing comparable. 

Naval forces: If we traded places with 
Russia, a few hundred miles off our coasts 
would be cruising enemy naval forces, with 
aircraft carriers capable of launching nu- 
clear bombers, and missiles. We would have 
nothing comparable. In a few months, 
joining this enemy naval capability would 


be the awesome Polaris submarines each 
with 16 ICBM’s. We would have nothing 
comparable. 


Forward bases: If we traded places with 
Russia, we would be faced with the power 
of thousands of fighter aircraft, bombers, 
tactical missiles, pilotless aircraft, and 
IRBM's at dozens of bases scattered through- 
out nearby Canada, Mexico, and the Carib- 
bean Islands. We would have nothing com- 
parable. 

Air defense: If we traded places with 
Russia, we would have our few ground-to- 
air missile defenses clustered around a few 


metropolitan centers, and elsewhere would 


have to rely on obsolete antiaircraft guns, 
The enemy, in contrast, would have a 
worldwide system of radar warnings, a 

ul all-weather fleet of jet intercep- 
tors, substantial ground-to-air missile bases, 
and promising development of anti-missile 
missiles. 

Ground forces: If we traded places with 
Russia, we would face a quarter of a million 
nuclear-armed enemy troops in Mexico and 
Canada and these would be allied with 
large and powerful forces of other nations 
in our own hemisphere. We would need 
large ground forces to defend our borders, 
maintain internal security, and main- 
tain our domination of a restless satellite 
empire. We would have none of our troops 
at forward bases close to our major enemy. 

Collective sscurity: If we traded places 
with Russia, in contrast to our tinderbox 
of satellite nations subdued by military 
dictatorship, the enemy allies, all freemen, 
would be banded together in collective or- 
ganizations and treaties which would ring 
us with about 250 strategically located bases 
for planes and nuclear missiles in addition 
to ground forces. 

National economy: If we traded places 
with Russia, except for a few dramatic ex- 
ceptions, our economy would be of Civil 
War era. Our population would be con- 
centrated in one-half of the country and 
we would be offering bonuses for settlement 
of the other half. Fifty percent of our labor 
force would be engaged in agriculture. 

To make the economy of the United 
States equal to that of Russia, here is what 
would have to be done: 
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We would have to, among other things, 
get rid of three-fifths of our steel capacity, 
two-thirds of our hydroelectric capacity, 
two-thirds of our petroleum capacity, over 
half of our aluminum production, 90 per- 
cent of our natural gas production, two- 
thirds of our copper production, 95 percent 
of our electric motor output. We would 
have to tear up 14 of every 15 miles of 
paved highway, get rid of 19 of every 20 
autos and trucks, tear up 2 of every 3 miles 
of railroad track, get rid of 60 percent of 
our railroad freight cars, sink 8 out of every 
9 merchant ships. 

Standard of living: To make ours equal 
with Russia, we would have to do these 
things, among others: destroy 80 percent 
of our housing, destroy 80 million TV sets, 
destroy 9 of every 10 telephones and radio 
sets, reduce passenger cars to our 1915 level, 
cut meat consumption by 60 percent, 

What reasonable person would join the 


Democrats in believing that “Russia is 
best“ and the United States second 
rate”? 


One Hundred and Tenth Anniversary of 
the Birth of Thomas Garrigue 
Masaryk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter: 

COUNCIL oF Free CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 
Washington, D.C., February 22, 1960. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN PowELL: The silenced 
Czechoslovak people in the homeland are 
not permitted by their communist oppres- 
sors to celebrate publicly the 110th anniver- 
sary of the birth of their beloved President 
1 Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, March 

» 1850. 

The Council of Free Czechoslovakia speak- 
ing on behalf of the captive people take the 
liberty to ask you to remind the American 
public of Masaryk's greatness. 

The more the free world must resist the 
onrush of totalitarian forces, the more 
Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, first president of 
the Czechoslovak Republic, begins to stand 
up as one of the greatest thinkers and 
statesmen of this century, For Masaryk 
considered democracy the only form of gov- 
ernment worthy of the dignity of the mod- 
ern free man. His whole life was spent in 
fighting for the idea of democracy. He took 
issue with the teachings of Marx, he de- 
nounced Bolshevism; and the volunteer 
army of the Czechoslovak Legionnaires, 
whose commander-in-chief he was, was the 
first army that stood up with arms to the 
Bolshevik expansion already in 1918. In his 
“Making of a State“ Thomas G. Masaryk 
clearly analyzed all perils of democracy and 
outlined the way for mankind to prevent 
its downfall. Throughout his three terms 
as President of the Czechoslovak Republic, 
the founding of which was largely attrib- 
uted to his efforts, he continued as democ- 
racy’s strongest champion. T. G. Masaryk 
was the first statesman to propagate the 
unification of Czechs and Slovaks in a com- 
mon state. After he went abroad to or- 
ganize the Czechoslovak liberation move- 
ment—in cooperation with Milan Rastislav 
Stefanik and Edward BeneS—he succeeded 
to convince the Allied governments to en- 
dorse the setting up Czechoslovakia, a Re- 
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public of Czechs, Slovaks and Carpatho- 
Russians. (These last joined the united 
movement of making a new state voluntarily 
later.) As a result Czechoslovakia became 
a flourishing island of peace in a world 
tossed about by disorders and revolutions. 

Exactly 40 years have elapsed since Czech- 
oslovakia, headed by President Masaryk, in- 
augurated its new democratic constitution. 
It was altogether a modern constitution 
which encompassed and guaranteed all basic 
freedoms. Its preamble purposely para- 
phrased the preamble of the Constitution of 
the United States to demonstrate the ideo- 
logical proximity of the two nations. 

Thomas G. Masaryk lived by the ideals so 
dear to every American since he was inspired 
both in the struggie for his nation’s inde- 
pendence and in his function as President 
by the ideas of Jefferson and Lincoln. In his 
radio message to the American people, the 
87-year-old Masaryk said: “Czechoslovakia 
proudly accepts the ideals of Washington, 
Lincoln, and Wilson. Let others find a solu- 
tion to their own problems, but let us not 
allow them to touch our most important 
treasures: freedom of soul, freedom of word, 
and freedom of race.” This was 6 months 
before his death and a year and a half before 
Czechoslovakia ceased to be a free republic, 
losing its hard-acquired liberty. 

Thomas G. Masaryk, then, lived by the 
ideals which are so close to all Americans 
and which have made the United States big 
and powerful. His wife Charlotte, a great 
support to him in times of hardship, was an 
American. Small wonder, then, that Masaryk 
once upon a time called America his second 
homeland. In issuing of the Thomas G. 
Masaryk “Champion of Liberty” postage 
stamps commemorating the 110th anniver- 
sary of his birth, the United States is re- 
minded that it is paying tribute not only 
to a great philosopher, statesman, and hu- 
man being, but also to one of its closest and 
most devoted friends. 

The Council of Free Czechoslovakia thanks 
you sincerely for anything you will deem ap- 
propriate to commemorate the great Czech- 
oslovak educator and scientis, the intrepid 
fighter for liberty and truth, the great 
statesman and architect of democracy, the 
founder of the Czechoslovak Republic and 
propagator of the federating of Europe and 
the free world. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Dr. JURAJ SLÁVIK, 
Vice Chairman, Executive Committee. 
Dr. Perr ZENKL, 
Chairman, Executive Committee. 


Industries Principally Responsible for 
Heavy Unemployment in Distressed 
Labor Markets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following two fact sheets 
compiled by the Area Employment Ex- 
pansion Committee, 99 University Place, 
New York City, which point up the need 
for enactment by Congress in this ses- 
sion of area redevelopment legislation 
now pending before the House Rules 
Committee, such legislation having 
passed the Senate last year; 
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AREA EMPLOYMENT EXPANSION COMMITTEE, New Yorx, N.Y. 
Facr Sneer No. 42.—Industrics principally responsible for heavy unemployment in distressed labor markets (November 1959) 
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Fact Sueer No. 42.—Industries principally responsible for heavy unemployment in distressed labor markets (November 1959)—Con. 
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lacr Sueer No. 42A.—Indusiries primarily responsible for heavy unemployment in. chronically distressed labor markets—Continued 


Chronically distressed labor 
market 
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Gettysburg Battlefield 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IVOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp I include an edi- 
torial appearing in the Sunbury Daily 
Item, of Sunbury, Pa., on February 19 
last, as follows: ; 

Gettysburg battlefield holds a secure place 
in American history, but with one of its 
important segments slated for sale, word 
comes from Washington that funds allo- 
cated by Congress to acquire additional land 
have been spent elsewhere. The reason 
given is that failure of local authorities 
to enact zoning regulations ruled out pur- 
chase of the desired by the Na- 
tional Park Service. As a result the $450,000 
allocated for this purpose was committed 
to the acquisition of additional land at Ma- 
nassas (Bull Run) battlefield. 

Commercialism has been permitted to be- 
come rife on the Gettysburg Battlefield 
which has far more than its quota of sou- 
venir stands, hotdog palaces, auto junk- 
yards, motels, and housing developments. 
Now with the land on which the first day's 
fighting in the battle which turned the tide 
of the Civil War available to any fast-buck 
operator, diversion of funds intended to pro- 
tect this world shrine from further en- 
croachment is attributed to dillydallying on 
the part of small-time officials. To what 
extent buckpassing is involved in this im- 
passe cannot in fairness be stated. It should 
be entirely obvious, however, that Congress 
and the National Park Service have obliga- 
tions to the people in the matter of pre- 
serving this hallowed ground. A request 
now before Congress for 6400, 000 for further 
purchase of Civil War battlefield land in 
the fiscal year beginning July 1 may be 


meaningless in halting another serious in- 


cursion of commercialism, but Gettysburg 
merits serious and special consideration. 


Mr. Speaker, as a member of the In- 
terior Appropriations Subcommittee 
that has heard considerable testimony 
on this subject I would like to clarify 
the situation by pointing out that the 
1961 appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and related agen- 
cies, as it passed the House on Febru- 
ary 16, included provision of the full 
budget request of $400,000 for the con- 
tinued acquisition of Civil War battle- 
field lands by the National Park Service. 
In recommending this appropriation, 
which included $200,000 for acquisition 
of lands at Gettysburg, the Committee 
on Appropriations felt it expedient to 
continue the same stipulations placed 
upon acquiring such lands by the House 
and Senate last year to the effect that 
these funds should not be spent by the 
Department of the Interior until such 
time as adequate zoning laws were de- 
veloped by local authorities to prevent 
commercial development and that the 
funds should not be used to acquire the 
Adams County Poor Farm. 

As general background to this sub- 
ject, it must be realized that the Federal 
Government now owns and maintains 
18,000 acres of Civil War battlefield 
lands, including 2,800 acres at Gettys- 
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burg. The cost to the Federal taxpayers 
of acquiring these lands, with the ac- 
companying requirement of roads, build- 
ings, utilities, etc., is evidenced by the 
fact that at Gettysburg alone the Gov- 
ernment has spent over $3 million dur- 
ing the last 10 years. The Park Service 
plan of last year was that during the 
next 4 years an additional $5 million 
worth of land be acquired at Civil War 
battlefield sites. This included a pro- 
posal to acquire an additional 691 acres 
at Gettysburg at an estimated cost of 
$2,415,000. With such large expendi- 
tures involved, I believe that the general 
public now will appreciate the necessity 
to assure that future acquisitions are 
protected from commercial development 
on adjacent properties. If not, we have 
the never-ending problem that one pur- 
chase necessitates still another purchase 
as we move on down the street. 

The action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives this year in providing the 
funds and continuing the provision re- 
quiring adequate local zoning is in line 
with the testimony received by the com- 
mittee during its hearings. The net 
effect of such testimony was that the 
committee not necessarily open its pock- 
etbook, but rather that it keep an open 
mind on this subject until local author- 
ities have had an opportunity to do 
something about the problem. 

Current efforts along three lines, if 
successful, should solve the problems at 
Gettysburg. First, local authorities are 
now working toward the adoption of 
necessary zoning regulations. Second, 
the Gettysburg Battlefield Preservation 
Association has been organized and is 
proceeding with a nationwide fundrais- 
ing campaign which should provide sig- 
nificant revenues to be used for acquir- 
ing additional lands. Third, under 
consideration is a possible exchange plan 
which would permit the National Park 
Service to swap some of the present 
property owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment for property such as that in Adams 
County which is of greater historical 
significance. Although certain legal 
complications must be overcome, these 
do not appear insurmountable. 


No Deterrent Gap in Our Defenses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I desire to include the 
main excerpt from the address of Hon. 
Robert K. Gray, secretary to the Cabi- 
net, before the Missouri Association of 
Republicans at St. Louis, Mo., on Sat- 
urday, February 13, 1960, which deals 
with our military defense: 

No army, political or military, wisely goes 
into battle without an appraisal of its ene- 
mies and the issues involved. With peace, 


progress, and prosperity at hand, it is ob- 
vious that the Democrats are going to have 
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to center their guns on other issues. In the 
brief time that remains for our discussion 
tonight, let us meet head on the issue to 
which they have been giving most attention 
in the recent press—the defenses of America 
and the so-called missile gap. 

Having devoted a lifetime to military plan- 
ning and national defense, having led the 
Allied Forces in the liberation of Europe, as 
a former Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff at home and as former commander of 
SHAPE overseas, it is easy to see why Dwight 
Eisenhower puts the highest emphasis on 
our national security and the preservation 
of the American way of life. It is easy to 
see why he considers defense needs before 
he considers any other when preparing his 
national budget, for America can afford what 
she must afford for her security. 

It is interesting to note that in the years 
following World War II when the Russians 
were getting their headstart in the missile 
field, the Democratic administration, until its 
last year in office, never spent so much as 
a million dollars for research and production 
in this area. In fact, your Republican ad- 
ministration is spending 10 times as much 
each day on ballistic missile programs as was 
spent in all of fiscal year 1952. 

To cover the embarrassment at having left 
America at the starting gate for 6 years, 
Democrats would now have us pour money 
and men into crash programs which would 
accomplish only the disruption of the sound 
and orderly existing missile programs on 
which our skilled research and development 
manpower is being taxed to the fullest. 

Despite their talk of gloom and doom 
and during the period when they have raised 
congressional appropriations on domestic is- 
sues by many billions of dollars, it is sig- 
nificant to note that the President's budget 
requests for major military appropriations 
have not been significantly changed in the 
last several years. This seems clear evidence 
that the Democrats appreciate the complete 
adequacy of the Eisenhower defense budget, 
and that when making their dire predictions 
they are really more political than perturbed. 

If these debates over America’s prepared- 
ness were motivated by sincere conviction 
they would be excusable. To beat false 
drums for political purposes, however, is 
costly to a democracy which depends upon 
an informed public for its greatest strength. 

To start a war of aggression is completely 
against our American principles. America’s 
defense arsenal has been built to protect 
our Nation and her allies from attack and 
to present to those who might consider war 
against us the prospect of total annihilation 
in exchange for their folly. 

Our military needs, both strategic and 
tactical, are different from the Soviets. The 
Weapons in our arsenal, both in kind and 
number, must be tailored to our needs and 
not to theirs. We arm ourselves for a dif- 
ferent purpose. Our intentions and our 
policies are as different as our geography. 
A perfect case in point is the intercontinen- 
tal ballistic missile controversy now raging 
in the Nation's Capital. From Russia's 
standpoint, full emphasis on interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles makes sense, This 
is one of the few ways she can reach America, 
a target thousands of miles from the borders 
of the Iron Curtain countries. On the other 
hand, Russia’s coast is flanked by our allies; 
Norway on the west, Turkey on the south, 
and Japan on the east. From these vantage 
points, intermediate-range ballistic missiles 
are just as effective. You obtain no greater 
explosive power from a bomb dropped on a 
military target just because it traveled thou- 
sands of miles to reach its destination. 

We gain nothing by this numbers’ game 
the Democrats would have us play—this 
insistence that we have as many marbles 
of the same color in our bag as the perspec- 
tive enemy has in his. It is tronic, isn’t it, 
that the party that claims that we Republi- 
cans worry too much about the arithmetic 
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of budget balances, apparently would have 
Us substitute the adding machine for judg- 
ment when it comes to providing for the 
Nation's defense. 

This Nation has now in being over 1,500 
SAC bombers, each of them capable of carry- 
ing a bomb scores of times more powerful 
than the bomb which destroyed Hiroshima. 
We have over a 1,000 B-47's, again each of 
them capable of carrying a bomb hundreds 
Of times more powerful than the one that 
destroyed Hiroshima. 

With the same capability, we have several 
hundred B-52's. We have 15 carriers, each 
With 50 planes, each plane capable again of 
Carrying nuclear weapons hundreds of times 
as powerful as those which brought complete 
destruction to Japanese cities in World War 
II. We have several squadrons of Thor inter- 
Tange ballistic missiles located in England 
and Jupiter intermediate range ballistic mis- 
alles located in Italy. We have hundreds of 
tactical bombers based in Western Europe 
and the Far East. And before this year is 
Out, we will have the Polaris submarines with 
their 1,200-mile range capable of reaching 
90 percent of the industry and people of the 
Soviet Union. We have in our American 
arsenal today the horrible, terrible ability of 
creating thousands of Hiroshimas. It is not 
saber rattling to say that the Soviets know 
that the United States has the ability, right 
now, in being, to destroy the Soviet Union. 

no mistake about this. No aggressor 
today can knock out the deterrent striking 
Power of America and her allies. 

The important thing to be noted by poll- 
ticians in America and by America’s enemies 
Wherever they may be is that there is no 
deterrent gap in our country’s defense 
arsenal. 


Those who preach the false doctrine that 
ca is unprepared because she has not 
assembled the identical weapons of aggres- 
sor nations, endanger the very country they 
Profess to save, in at least four ways. First, 
they run the risk of creating a defeatist 
Attitude in America. This would be bad if 
it were justified; it is wholly unforgivable 
since it is not. Second, they shake the faith 
or our allies in the strength of America. 
Third, their talk of weakness influences un- 
Committed nations and fourth, if they are 
too persistent, they may eventually convince 
One of Russia's parochial generals that these 
Phophets of gloom are right, that we are in- 
deed weak, and thereby entice the Soviets to 
make the horrendous, horrible mistake of 
World War II. 

It is time for politicians for the sake of 
Pet projects and political fortunes to stop 
Selling America short. We are a first-rate 
Country with a first-rate military strength 
and with a first-rate economy * thanks 
to our Republican President, backed by a 
handful of determined Republicans and their 
Joint efforts to distinguish in this country 

‘ween the desired and the truly necessary. 

As a party, what the Democrats have been 

Up to in the past 7 years marks more clearly 

ever before one basic difference be- 
tween our two organizations. It is best H- 
lustrated by a table, which was printed in 
the Concuesstonat Record at the close of the 
last session, and which listed 20 big spending 
bills introduced in the’ House and another 
20 introduced in the Senate, together with 
their estimated cost. Every one of these “wild 
blue yonder” proposals was sponsored by a 
Congressional Democrat. You may find this 
hard to believe but the grand total of this 
Shopping list came to over 8326 billion over 
an average period of only 5 years. This 
amount is $30 billion more than the entire 
National debt today. 

Now make no mistake. Many of these pro- 
Posals include improvements we would all 
Welcome for America, but not at the expense 
or destroying our American tradition of per- 
sonal initiative, and our national solvency. 
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As a party we stress the importance of 
faith in the individual, restrained Govern- 
ment leadership, and determination to guard 
against the growth of power in Washington. 
In simple terms, I believe the basic difference 
between our two parties is this: both parties 
want more and more, better and better 
things for America and for Americans. But 
we Republicans recognize that only a soclal- 
istic form of government attempts to pro- 
vide these services from a Federal bureauc- 
acy. In a democracy, free-spirited citizens 
have traditionally proved their ability to 
provide these improvements less expensively 
for themselves. 

To state it one more way, we Republicans 
belleve the current do-it-yourself craze can 
be wisely applied to many of the demands we 
Americans make on our Government, 

Many support this philosophy and yet call 
themselves Democrats. And I must say that 
if, by family tradition or personal habit, a 
man prefers to call himself a Democrat, he 
will get no quarrel from me if he supports 
our party's philosophy and backs its candi- 
dates. 

As we Republicans face this election bask- 
ing in a party unity which does credit to us 
all, it would be easy to sympathize with the 
harangues of the Democrats, to forgive their 
name calling, and to overlook tactics as ob- 
vious as a mustache drawn on the Mona 
Lisa. 

But we have a job to do, As responsible 
Republicans we must present the facts to our 
fellow citizens less interested or less in- 
formed. If you and I and our fellow Re- 
publicans do our part in the coming cam- 
paign and put across to the voter the image 
of our party—that image found in the com- 
posite of its platform, its record, its incum- 
bents, and its candidates, then all of us can 
mark this 1960 in red ink on our calendars 
for it will be a great year for our cause. 


Action Is the Need, Not Words 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Journal of Commerce for Friday, Feb- 
ruary 5, 1960, there appears an article 
which has just been brought to my at- 
tention. It clearly sets forth the need 
for some realistic thinking concerning 
the future of our merchant marine. I 
commend the reading of this article to 
all my colleagues who are interested in 
this phase of our national defense and 
commerce. 

SHIPPING OUTLOOK—ACTION Is THE NEED, 
Nor Worps 
(By Stanley Mantrop) 

The annual budget message handed down 
to Congress by the President contains sug- 
gestions for an additional study of merchant 
marine matters. What puzzles us, as well as 
the shipping industry, is just what this new 
study is expected to turn up. 

Studies of this nature have been going on 
for years. In fact, one of them, conducted 
in 1930, resulted in the passage of the 1936 
Shipping Act. 

This proposed new study like every one 
which preceded it—and there have been 
many—turned up only one conclusion. This 
country needs a strong merchant marine for 
defense as well as for the country’s foreign 
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commerce. And if the United States is to 
have a merchant marine it must be subsi- 
dized to exist. 

The industry feels, and rightly so, that it 
should have received a better break in the 
President's budget message. In short, at the 
very least it should have contained sugges- 
tions of a more constructive nature in con- 
nection with future policy for the merchant 
marine. 

It could also have shown more determina- 
tion and greater realism by the Government 
in facing up to its obligations in relation 
to the merchant marine. 

There is no doubt but that the bulk of the 
American-flag fleet is fast reaching the 
obsolesence stage and that steps must be 
taken to get a major building program under- 
way as quickly as possible. And this takes 
money—much more than the Government 
has allocated or proposed in this year’s 
budget. 

This year's allocation would provide for 
financial support for only 14 new ships which 
is far short of the figure the industry feels 
it needs to meet the competition it pres- 
ently faces. 

There is merit to the industry's view that 
the money being proposed in the budget for 
new construction subsidy payments is far 
from adequate in view of the industry's 
claim that at least 300 new ships will be 
needed shortly to replace this country’s 
overage tonnage. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted the 
industry, in many cases, has been slow in 
meeting its construction obligations under 
its contracts. But in all fairness it must 
be pointed out that the lines must get greater 
Government support, and be assured of 
greater economic returns from its present 
ships before large new sums can be allo- 
cated by them for ship replacements, 

Each year in the last 10, the Maritime 
Administration has been unable to obligate 
all its construction funds even under a mod- 
est construction program as that presently 
being proposed because of the slowness of 
the subsidized lines to finalize contracts for 
construction. However, the industry has 
had little in the way of incentive to make 
capital expenditures for new construction. 

The illusion that the merchant marine can 
carry on without subsidy as some believe 
should be dispelled. And no amount of new 
studies are going to alter this fact. 

If the United States wants a merchant 
marine it will haye to be continued under 
subsidy. And this might very well include 
the tramp ship fleets if the Government feels 
they are important to the welfare of the 
country. 

The tramp operators have been rapping at 
the Government's door for a long time seek- 
ing some financial aid in order to exist and 
something is going to have to be done if this 
segment of the industry is going to survive, 

Nobody will deny, and this includes the 
Government, that this country’s tramp fleet 
is virtually over the hill and is made up of 
overage ships. And there is little likelihood 
the industry is going to be able to replace 
the ships from the present day financial 
returns—or lack of them. 

There is no doubt but that the shipping 
industry's plea for a realistic approach to 
the maritime industry's problems has merit. 
The time has long since passed when new 
studies can produce anything new that will 
solve some of these perplexing problems, 

The time has come for the Government to 
determine whether or not it wants a mer- 
chant marine. If it does then steps must be 
taken to support it to the fullest. 

Clearly what is needed is not more words, 
but more up-to-date competitive merchant 
vessels capable of serving the United States 
efficiently in war atid in peace. 
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Socialized Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, the 
editor of the Jackson (Miss.) State- 
Times, Oliver Emmerich, has written an 
excellent editorial on the danger of pro- 
posed legislation which may lead to so- 
cialized medicine. 

I commend this editorial to the mem- 
bership. It follows: 

[From the Jackson (Miss.) State-Times, 

Feb. 20, 1960] 
AGAIN THE CLAMOR Is HEARD FOR SOCIALIZED 
MEDICINE 
(By Oliver Emmerich) 

If our system of government were easy to 
maintain, it would be in force all over the 
earth. 

The high standard of living in counties 
with freedom of action proves the value of 
our ideologies. 

But people are either too unenlightened 
as is the case with primitive people or too 
enslaved politically as is the case with the 
Iron Curtain countries to enjoy the system 
which we enjoy. 

The trend in America today moves us to 
ask ourselves, Do we want the kind of gov- 
ernment we have today or do we want to 
swap it for a different kind of government?” 

With this prelude we discuss a proposition 
which has the elements of popular appeal 
and also is a part of the system of state so- 
cialism—free government medicine for the 
aged. 

Are men inhuman and wicked when they 
oppose such a thing as free medicine for the 
aged? People who advocate it say that men 
are evil if they lend a deaf ear to human 


misery. 

Is President Eisenhower an evil man? He 
said: 

“If the time ever comes when large num- 
bers of our citizens turn primarily to the Gov- 
ernment for assistance in what ought to 
remain a private arrangement between doc- 
tor and patient, then we shall all have suf- 
fered a great los 

Even the head of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Secretary 
Arthur Flemming, said: 

“We are convinced that the objective of 
making adequate medical care reasonably 
available to our aged population should, so 
far as possible, be achieved through reliance 
upon and encouragement of individual and 
organized voluntary action.” 

The Farm Bureau is an organization which 
is close to the rural people of America and 
seeking to lift the income and living stand- 
ard of farm people. 

The Farm Bureau has long opposed pro- 
grams which may lead to socialized medi- 
cine. The proposal to provide for health 
care of the aged, whether retired or not, and 
for survivors entitled to benefits, is a long 
step in this direction. 

We fear the proposition of com 
health insurance and medical aid for the 
aged is another step away from the private 
enterprise system which has done so much 
for the American people. 

In the United States we have such a high 
standard of living that we subconsciously 
believe that this standard is worldwide. It 
is a far cry from that in a country such as 
India. where a man may own a tree and 
regard its branches and its shade as shelter 
for his family. 
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The Baptist Standard, an organ of the 
Baptist Church, expressed the idea. It said: 

“Whatever concerns human welfare should 
concern the Christian churches. Conse- 
quently, we have sought to study the pro- 
posal (H.R. 4700) closely before voicing an 
opinion on it. The conclusion is that this 
could be one of the most farreaching bills 
to face the Congress because it could easily 
be the forerunner of socialized medicine and 
one more big step toward the total regimen- 
tation of American citizens by their own 
Government. 

"Everyone needs hospital insurance, but 
the National Treasury is not the place to get 
it. When the Government pays the bill, it 
will ultimately name the doctor and the 
hospital.” 

In Washington again the cry for socialized 
medicine is on. It failed in previous efforts. 
Now a new approach is used. This time 
the goal is sought through a series of steps. 
Medicine for the aged is one. Compulsory 
health insurance is another. Meanwhile our 
American ideology is being tested. 


Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously 
adopted at the annual banquet com- 
memorating the 42d anniversary of Lith- 
uanian Independence held in East Chi- 
cago, Ind., on Sunday, February 21: 

Whereas the peace-loving and progressive 
Lithuanian Nation, notwithstanding its 
loyalty to international treaties and agree- 
ments, fell victim to unprovoked aggression 
and military invasion of Soviet Russia; 
and 

Whereas the Lithuanian people are 
strongly opposed to foreign domination and 
are determined to restore their freedom and 
sovereignty which they had rightly and de- 
servedly enjoyed for many centuries in the 
past; and 

Whereas, because of their manifest and 
unmistakable anti-Communist attitude, the 
Lithuanian people behind the Iron Curtain, 
backed by their kinsmen in the free world, 
represent an active and reliable outpost in 
the present defense front of the free nations 
against international communism; and 

Whereas the Soviet dictatorship con- 
stantly strives to extend its rule over the 
new territories in Europe, Asia, and Africa 
and seeks to dominate the whole world: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this gathering appeal to 
the Government of the United States to re- 
spond to the demands of our times by giv- 
ing wise and coordinated leadership to the 
troubled world aspiring to peace, Justice, and 
freedom; and be it further 

Resolved, That it is our consensus that 
American leadership in the fight for freedom 
and peace will be best exerted by inaugu- 
rating strong and dynamic policy aimed not 
only at preventing further expansion of 
Communist imperialism but also at abolish- 
ing the fruits of all past Kremlin aggres- 
sions; be it 

Resolved, That this meeting asks the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to refrain from 
signing any new treaties with the Soviet 
Union until the latter agrees to restore free- 
dom and sovereign rights of self-determina- 
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tion to the Lithuanian people and to other 
enslaved Eastern European Nations, 
ALBERT G. VINICK, 
President, Lithuanian American Council. 
Rev. PETER CELESIUS, 
Secretary, Lithuanian American Council, 


— 


The 10th Pennsylvania and the War 
of 1898 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3,1960 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I wish to insert in 
the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
some facts concerning the glorious 10th 
Pennsylvania Volunteers who served in 
the War with Spain in 1898. My esteem- 
ed friend and fellow Pennsylvanian, 
former Senator Edward Martin, then a 
youth of 19, served in this regiment and 
I know I speak for him when I say that 
it is one of the proudest, fondest mem- 
ories of a life crowded with service to his 
State and his country. I may add that 
Senator Martin has, in his time, served 
in all grades of the service from buck 
private to major general; he is the re- 
cipient of the Distinguished Service 
Cross with Oak Leaf Cluster; the Order 
of the Purple Heart with Oak Leaf 
Cluster, and the American Legion Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal. He was placed 
on the initial general staff eligibility 
Ust; he has served his State as auditor 
general, State treasurer, adjutant gen- 
eral, Governor and finally, Senator of 
the United States. 

As a Pennsylvanian, it seems fitting to 
me to insert for permanent reference in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp some of the 
contemporary press comments on the 
parade of the 10th Pennsylvanians on 
September 30, 1899, in New York City 
in honor of the homecoming of Admiral 
Dewey from the great victory at Manila. 

There are 94 surviving members of the 
“Fighting 10th” Pennsylvanians. I am 
sure that all Members of this House and 
of the Senate will join with me in pro- 
found salutation of these heroes of long 
ago. The statements follow: 

The Sun said: 

“At the end (of the Pennsylvania line) 
came the veteran 10th. The men were in 
khaki trousers, blue flannel shirts and serv- 
ice hats that looked as if they had seen 
really more service than any hat ought to 
be called upon to endure. They came in 
the same attire they wore when they marched 
abroad the transport at Manila and cheered 
for the country to which they were return- 
ing after their hard service. And they 
looked veterans and carried themselves like 
veterans, every man of them. When the 
admiral caught sight of the 10th’s flag he 
took off his hat and held it down to his side, 
and he looked at those worn colors as a man 
looks at that which he loves, and stood so, 
uncovered and with his face turned toward 
them, until they had passed under the arch. 
It was the most impressive sight of an im- 
pressive day, for it took the mind away for a 
moment from the glory of the pageant to 
the stern work of war of which that glory is 
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but a symbol, and to the American soldiers 
Who are doing that work under other tat- 
tered banners in the Far East. 

“It was the reception of the day, by all 
Odds, and there was no let up until the last 
10th man has gone by.” 

The Herald said: 

“The 10th Pennsylvania was fresh from 
Manila, where it had been, its brave colonel 
and many another, too, and the welcome was 
a hearty one. The word passed from mouth 
to mouth, ‘Here comes the “Fighting 10th”’ 
and flags and handkerchiefs fluttered, while 
& roar of welcome rose and rolled like a 
great wave down the line of march. The reg- 
iment made a splendid appearance. Their 
shabby campaign-worn uniforms were a 
change from the spic-and-span splendor of 
New York’s showy attire that on this occa- 
sion was mightily appreciated. They 
Marched in the faded blue flannel shirts 
they wore at Manila, with the brown cam- 
Paign trousers and leggings, often soiled and 
faded, and the crowds got afoot on every 
hand and bawled. They were a splendid lot 
of men, too, and fitted well their grim, 
business-looking garb. 

“When the color company came along, 
bearing the battle flag, worn to tatters with 
use and exposure, the mere skeleton of the 
Stars and Stripes, enthusiasm burst all 
bounds. Many remarked that splendid 
though the reception of the 7ist had been, 
the regiment had missed a great point by 
appearing on parade in full dress uniform 
rather than in the rough garb of Saritoga.“ 

The Times said: 

“Pennsyivania was represented by some 
Of its best troops, and the appearance of 
the 10th Regiment of that State, recently 
returned from Manila, was the signal for 
tumultuous cheering on every hand. These 
troops, bronzed and worn with their service 
in the Philippines, constituted one of the dis- 
tinctive features of the parade. The torn 
and stained condition of the buff uniforms 
told an eloquent tale of service in the field, 
and the men's faces and hands were almost 
the same color as their uniforms. 

“They looked like veterans, and they 
marched with the ease and uniformity of 
veterans. The regimental flag, which the 
bearer held proudly aloft, was in shreds and 
begrimed with smoke and powder.” 

The Tribune said: 

“The Governor of Pennsylvania caused the 
crowd to shout and the admiral's hat to 
come off again, and good, hardy soldiers the 
men looked who followed him. And it was 
when the 10th Regiment of that State, fresh 
from the Philippines (or, rather, anything 
but fresh), in flannel shirts and khakis, 
came past, that the crowd fairly lost its 
head and hurrahed till it had no voice left. 
And the American people don’t want expan- 
sion? Then that stand was occupied by 
some curious chance collection of foreigners. 
The admiral's hat was off again. It was Cu- 
tious that the things that pleased the crowd 
Most were always the ones that brought 
the admiral’s hat off his head. The ad- 
Miral’s hat was quite a barometer to Amer- 
ican opinion.” 

The Journal said: 

“The Pennsylvanians came, and it was left 
for the 10th Pennsylyania to harvest the 
tribute which in these times must fall to 
the grimed, hard and sunburned and some- 
times, fever-whitened fighting man, The 
tumult which awoke at the sight of them 
Seemed to fall on deaf ears. They strode 
down the noisy avenue as If they were going 
to a repast of tack, sowbelly and canned 
tomatoes, and looked grim about it, as they 
Well might. After Dewey and Admiral 
Schley, and perhaps Governor Roosevelt and 
his stunning escort, the honors of the day 
Tell to the dirty men with immobile faces, 
Shaded under worn service hats, who so short 
a time ago came home froin the Philippines.” 
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Public Opinion Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, for 
the past 5 years, I have made an annual 
survey of public opinion in the 15th Con- 
gressional District of Ohio on important 
national issues. The response to each 
of these polls has been, without excep- 
tion, most gratifying and informative. 
Its results represent, I believe, an excel- 
lent indication of prevailing thinking in 
southeastern Ohio. 

Many of my colleagues here have ex- 
pressed an interest in this poll and its 
findings. The questions which are in- 
cluded in the 1960 survey are as follows: 

1. Do you believe it advisable that the 
Federal Government balance its budget and 
reduce the national debt? Yes O No 0O 

2, Are you in favor of providing Federal 
tax benefits to companies which will em- 
ploy greater numbers of persons over 50 years 
of age? Yes O No O 

3. Do you believe that the Defense Educa- 
tion Act should be changed to eliminate the 
requirement that students receiving Federal 
loans take loyalty oaths? Yes O No O 

4. Would you favor Federal aid for school 
construction even though it would require 
tax increases or deficit financing? Yes U 
No D 

5. Do you feel that the 645 ½ billion re- 
quested for defense next year is sufficient for 
our national security? Yes Cr No O 

6. Would you favor granting the President 
the power to veto parts of appropriation bills 
passed by Congress in place of the present 
system requiring his acceptance or veto of 
entire bills? Yes O No U 

7. Do you support a temporary increase 
in the Federal gasoline tax of one-half cent 
per gallon to pay for the highway construc- 
tion program? Yes O NO U 

8. Do you favor changes in the Taft- 
Hartley Act to eliminate the power of States 
to enact their own right-to-work laws? 
Yes O No U 

9, Are you in favor of the United States 
greatly increasing spending in its program 
Sa 755 exploration of outer space? Yes O 

o 

10. Do you believe Communist China 
should be admitted to the United Nations? 
Yes [I No U 

11. Are you in favor of proposals to give 
up U.S. ownership of the Panama Canal in 
Ene of international control? Yes U 

0 

12. Do you feel that Congress should enact 
legislation to give the Federal Government 
greater power in negotiating settlements of 
prolonged nationwide labor-management 
disputes? Yes U No O 

13. Do you support a national fair trade 
law whereby a manufacturer could require 
that his product be sold to a consumer for 
a stated minimum price? Yes LI No O 

14. Do you favor increasing the hourly 
gp wage from $1 to $1.25? Yes O 

o 

15. Do you favor ending agricultural con- 
trols and the termination of price supports? 
Yes [U No O “ 

16. Do you favor legislation to provide 
medical benefits under the social security 
program financed by an increase in the tax? 
(Present social security law provides that 
the combined employee-employer tax will 
become 9 percent on incomes up to $4,800 in 
1969.) Yes UI No O 
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17. Would you favor the Federal Govern- 
ment exercising greater surveillance over 
practices in radio and TV programs and ad- 
vertising? Yes [ No U 

18. Do you believe Congress should pass 
civil rights legislation providing Federal 
guarantees of individual voting rights in 
Federal elections? Yes O No UI 

19. Are you in favor of policies which seek 
to fight inflation through increases on inter- 
est rates for installment credit buying? 
Yes © No U 

20. Do you feel that the chances for world 
peace are better today than they were 10 
years ago? Yes U No U 

21. Would you support legislation to pro- 
vide a Federal pension of 8100 per month 
for all World War I veterans at age 65? 
Yes O No O 

22. Are you in favor of continuing our 
present policy of purchasing sugar from 
Cuba at prices higher than those prevailing 
on the world market? Yes U No O 


Comparison of Russian and American 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to present the following report on 
Russian and American education, which 
I prepared with the invaluable assistance 
of Mrs. Margaret Sahlin Malone, of the 
Education and Public Welfare Division 
of the Legislative Reference Service. 
Mrs. Malone, a West Virginian and a for- 
mer student at the Institute for Russian 
Studies at Columbia University, is an 
example of the outstanding West Vir- 
ginians in many fields of endeavor. 

The report follows: 


A COMPARISON OF AMERICAN AND RUSSIAN 
EDUCATION 


About a century and a half ago, General 
Lafayette, a great friend of American freedom 
and independence, warmly affirmed before 
our Congress that the United States reflected 
“on every part of the world the light of a 
far superior civilization.” I wonder how 
many of us gathered here now has the uneasy 
feeling that this light may be filckering and 
dimming in the eyes.of many of our friends 
in other countries. We, ourselves, are be- 
ginning to awaken to the fact that there are 
weaknesses in our civilization which threaten 
our well-being. 

Recently, one of our own countrymen 
addressed our Congressmen, and the Amer- 
ican people, in terms far different fram those 
of Lafayette. He pinpointed a weakness 
which everyone of us must be concerned 
about if we are to maintain the superior 
civilization which is our heritage. I should 
like to quote a few of the words of Adm. 
Hyman Rickover, because he posed a prob- 
lem and a challenge of great significance. 

“I could not help wondering,” the admiral 
said, “whether we in this country—privileged 
as we are to live in a land blessed with every 
material on anyone could possibly 
wish to have—whether we are worthy of the 
great tradition established over 175 years 
ago. Are we not neglecting the things of 
the mind in our near total absorption with 
comfort and material wealth, with having a 
good time and with getting by with as little 
effort as we can? It is this emphasis on a 
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good time and on avoiding effort which pre- 
vents our children from becoming as well 
educated as children abroad. To become 
educated takes sustained effort, hard work, 
excellent instruction by teachers who them- 
selves are excellently educated and who 
thoroughly know their subjects. Frills, 
know-how subjects, easy snap courses may 
seem agreeable to our children today, but 
they shortchange them for the future. They 
will have to live in a world where other peo- 
ple are better educated than they, The 
world outside the United States is being 
transformed so rapidly and so completely 
that we cannot afford to stand still. In my 
opinion we are not adequately planning for 
the future. Education must be given pri- 
ority in our scheme of things. Education 
benefits both the Nation and its individual 
citizens. It takes a long time to produce 
highly educated professional men. If we 
don’t take steps now to make sure we do this 
through our educational system, we will 
inevitably be bypassed by Russia.” 

Admiral Rickover, like many others in this 
country, has compared our educational sys- 
tem with that in the Soviet Union and has 
found it wanting. It seems painfully ap- 
parent that Soviet schools are in many ways 
doing a better job of training their young 
people to meet the needs of their society 
than we are doing to meet the needs of our 


own. 

Soviet schools are not perfect. The Rus- 
sians do not think so, and there is no reason 
why we should think so either. Their news- 
papers often point to what they call short- 
comings, which they say must be overcome. 
They have children who are going to schools 
which operate on multiple shifts, Some of 
their textbooks are medicore, and some of 
their teachers are, too. Education, though 
free, is not equally accessible to all, This is 
especially true of higher education, where 
the number of students who wish to con- 
tinue their education is far greater than the 
number the state is willing to educate, Pre- 
mier Khrushchev himself has criticized the 
way the admissions process has been operat- 
ing. “There are considerable defects,” he 
said, “in the very practice of selecting young 
people for admission to higher educational 
institutions. Although there are competitive 
examinations for admission to higher schools, 
it must be admitted that frequently it is not 
enough to pass an examination to enter a 
higher educational institution.” Mr. 
Khrushchev continued: “There is good rea- 
son why young people entering higher edu- 
cational institutions quite frequently say 
that after they have won in the admission 
competition, the competition among the 
parents begins, and it is this that often set- 
tles the matter.” 

I mention a few of the defects in the So- 
viet system, and repeat Mr. Khrushchev's 
words simply to emphasize that it is pos- 
sible for the Soviet student to be short- 
changed, too. He doesn't have a corner on 
the educational market. He does, however, 
attend school under a system that has vir- 
tues we would do well to examine. 

Russian school curriculums are, I believe, 
well designed to meet the needs of a citi- 
ven of the modern world. The fact that 
students in the present 10-year general 
schools are required to study physics, chem- 
istry, and advanced mathematics means that 
there is a well-trained corps upon which the 
universities and institutes can draw in turn- 
ing out able engineers, sclentists, and 
teachers. Those who do not go on to get 
a higher education have the training and 
background to become more knowledgeable 
and productive workers, and better informed 
citizens. 

I do not believe there can be any question 
that the Soviet 10-year school curriculum 
provides for more thorough training in 
mathematics and science than most of our 
own schools are offering. Russian students 
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are required to study mathematics 6 days a 
week throughout their schooling. Each stu- 
dent who has completed his 10-year educa- 
tion has therefore acquired a thorough 
grounding in advanced mathematics, and 
has been exposed to studies that few Ameri- 
can students ever become acquainted with. 
In 1956, for example, only 9.2 percent of our 
public high school students, who were in the 
grade where trigonometry is usually taught, 
were studying that subject. Only 7.6 per- 
cent were studying solid geometry. In the 
Soviet Union, every 10-year school student 
is required to take these subjects. 

The same kind of comparison can be made 
in the sciences. The Russians believe that 
all of their young students can benefit from 
a knowledge of physics and chemistry, and 
require that they study them. We, far from 
considering these subjects as requirements, 
often do not teach them at all. For example, 
physics is not even offered in 12,000 of our 
21,000 high schools. 

We in the United States have awakened 
late in the realization that our country, and 
our children, are being handicapped by a 
neglect of foreign language teaching. We 
know now that we desperately need people 
who can speak French and German, and Rus- 
sian, Arabic, and Chinese as well. Yet even 
the people who have command of one of the 
familiar Romance languages are few and far 
between, and the person who knows one of 
the more esoteric languages is a rarity 
indeed. 

The Russians, on the other hand, begin 
teaching their children a foreign language 
when they are in the fifth grade, so that 
before they complete the secondary school 
they have had an opportunity to become 
thoroughly familiar with the language. 
When they enroll in a university or insti- 
tute, most of them are required to continue 
foreign language study in order to pass the 
foreign language examination given when 
their academic studies are completed, 

This description does not, of course, apply 
to what we might describe as the Soviet 
Union's “language elite.“ There are many 
Russians who are getting even better lan- 
guage training than that I have just de- 
scribed. In 1956 the Government initiated 
a new program which has proved overwhelm- 
ingly popular among the students and their 
parents. A number of schools in central 
Asia have been authorized to start teaching 
a Near Eastern or Asian to stu- 


dents in the second grade. The plan is that 


the children will study the language for sev- 
eral years and then have it as the medium 
of instruction for all their classes. In this 
way they will grow up thoroughly at home 
with one of the world’s more difficult lan- 
guages. This same kind of foreign language 
program, it should be mentioned, is also 
being conducted in Moscow and Leningrad. 

Items appearing in the Soviet press in- 
dicate that the Russians are becoming more 
and more concerned about teaching their 
children a foreign language at a very early 
age. A letter to the editor of Izvestia, the 
official government newspaper, contained 
the following observation: “The study of a 
foreign language should begin with the 
nursery school. Some parents have been 
organizing groups of preschool children and 
inviting a person who knows a foreign lan- 
guage to teach them. Isn't it possible to 
select nursery-school teachers who know a 
foreign language?” The writer concludes: 
“This can and must be done.” 

One of the primary obstacles to improving 
language training in the United States is 
the lack of qualified teachers. Since the tre- 
mendous emphasis on language training is 
fairly recent in the Soviet Union, the Rus- 
slans, too, have this problem. But whereas 
we are tending to let our language crisis go 
unresolved, the Russians are taking meas- 
ures which will assure them of an adequate 
army of language experts for their schools. 
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In addition to training thousands of lan- 
guage specialists in the universities and un- 
specialized pedagogical institutions, they 
haye established a dozen pedagogical insti- 
tutes of foreign language. These special in- 
stitutes are designed to provide a highly 
skilled supply of language teachers to meet 
the needs of the schools, It should also 
be noted, I believe, that one of the greatest 
areas of expansion in all Soviet institutions 
of higher education has been in foreign lan- 
guage training. The Russians clearly have 
given language training a high priority 
rating. And their brilliant scientific 
achievements have showed us all too clearly 
what they can accomplish once a goal is 


set. 

In the Soviet Union, the one sure vehicle 
for success is education. Perhaps it is be- 
cause of this, rather than an innate love of 
learning, that the Soviet student is willing 
to work so hard, But whatever the reason, 
the fact is that most American students 
would be appalled at the effort which their 
counterparts in the Soviet Union put into 
their studies. Russian students carry a full 
load of classes 6 days a week. These days 
are not broken up with study halls and 
extracurricular activities. The time in 
school is spent in the classroom, and home- 
work and other pursuits are undertaken 
after school hours. Many times libraries re- 
main open in the evenings so that students 
will have access to the books they need. 

Because education is considered so im- 
portant in the Soviet Union, the educator 
is looked upon with respect, and is com- 
pensated accordingly. Compared to Ameri- 
can teachers, the teacher in the Soviet gen- 
eral school is poorly paid. But compared 
to others in the Soviet society, which is a 
more meaningful basis for comparison, he 
earns a handsome salary. Beginning teach- 
ers are often able to earn salaries equal to 
those of beginning doctors and engineers, 
and they are eligible for periodic increases 
according to length of service. 

Persons teaching in universities and insti- 
tutes are even more generously rewarded. It 
has been estimated that a Soviet professor 
earning a typical salary for his rank may 
make as much as 12 to 15 times the salary 
of a typical unskilled worker, or 3 to 5 times 
that of a typical highly skilled worker. Many 
professors, of course, have salaries far above 
this range. American professors, who are 
at the very top of our academic scale, would 
be stunned at the idea of being paid such 
high salaries. Even the football coaches do 
not always do that well. 

Speaking again of money, I think we 
might get some idea of the value the Rus- 
sians put on education by taking a look at 
their budget. In 1959, they allocated 94.4 
billion rubles to educational and cultural 
needs. This represents 13.5 percent 
of the total budget. This is an amazingly 
high figure when you consider the enormous 
pressure on the Government for develop- 
ment of critical areas of the economy and 
for defense expenditures. It has been esti- 
mated that the Soviet expenditure for gen- 
eral education purposes represents about 8 
percent of their gross national product. 

We in the United States and in West Vir- 
ginia, have been rightfully inpressed by what 
we have learned about Soviet education in 
the last 2 or 3 years. We have learned 
that the Soviet people, though infinitely 
poorer than we, have evolved a school sys- 
tem that is turning out young scholars who 
have received an education which in a num- 
ber of ways is superior to that which many 
of our students here have an opportunity 
get. 

The explanation for the high quality of 
Soviet schools is no secret. The schools are 
a potent weapon against us, but they are 
not based on an unknown formula, I be- 
lieve that anyone who bothers to read a 
little about the Soviet system will promptly 
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conclude that the little Ivans and Olgas of 
Russia are getting good educations because 
they, their parents and the State have dedi- 
cated themselves to this goal. 

Last fall the first official U.S. education 
Mission to the Soviet Union issued a report 
on its trip, entitled “Soviet Commitment to 
Education.” Shortly thereafter the Christian 
Science Monitor published an editorial on 
this report, which I would like to quote to 
you in part: 

“Perbaps Soviet education's greatest 

aseet,” the editorial reads, “stems not from 
Methods or mechanics at all, but from what 
the mission calls the people's ‘grand on" 
for schooling—a nation intelligent but 
hitherto largely illiterate for whom the doors 
of learning have just yesterday been thrown 
ajar. This is an enormous asset. It can 
compensate for any number of shortcomings 
in method, pedagogy, and instructional 
facilities. 
Alt can instill the willingness to work hard 
and long. It can inspire the abler students 
to pursue their studies higher and higher 
and attract able teachers to teach them, It 
can assure that the educators and the edu- 
Cated are rewarded with both money and 
status.“ 

The editorial concludes: Not so much 
state - provided equipment, state - formulated 
curriculums, or state- set study loads so chal- 
lenge American education as does this grand 
Passion for schooling.” 

I frankly wish that we in the United States 
had a little more of this grand passion for 
Schooling, because if we did—with all our 
great wealth, our bright, healthy and able 
Youngsters—we could have a society of un- 
equaled strength, wisdom and vigor. The 
light of a superior civilization that Lafayette 
applauded would be a bright light, indeed. 

With or without this passion, however, 

are a number of things we absolutely 
must do if we are to survive as a democracy 
in a free world. We must 3 ome 
study programs. Physics and chi ry m 
become requirements for all capable stu- 
dents, as must advanced mathematics. Lan- 
Guage study should be introduced in the 
early grades, and should be continued long 
enough to give the student a mastery of the 
language. The smattering of high school 
French or Spanish our boys and girls are now 
getting is totally insufficient for any useful 
Purpose. Our courses in history and in Eng- 
lish literature and grammar must also be 
expanded and improved, The Russians quote 
With glee the complaints of our universities 
that our students cannot even write gram- 
Matical sentences. We cannot afford to share 
their amusement. We have high school stu- 
dents in this country who are unable to 
identify the names of Hitler or Khrushchev, 
and who cannot find France on a map. We 
are only deluding ourselves if we think we 
can hand these students a high school diplo- 
Ma and call them educated. 

If we expect our children to be well taught, 
We must also see to it that they have an 
adequate number of well-trained, dedicated 
teachers. Unfortunately, we are not doing 
this now. The teacher shortage throughout 
the country is critical. The situation in 
West Virginia is almost desperate. A recent 
Study on higher education in the State 
Showed that only a small percentage of the 
students who receive degrees in education 
from one of our West Virginia institutions 
Temains in the State to teach. One major 
Teason for this, of course, is the very low 
Salary scale of West Virginia teachers. Ac- 
cording to estimates for the last school year, 
Our State ranked 41st in the Nation in ayer- 
age salary paid to classroom teachers. I fear 
We cannot continue to place such a low 
Value on the services of the men and women 
who are responsible for educating our young 
People. 

Providing our children with adequate 
Classrooms, equipment and good teachers 18 
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not cheap, But money for education is prob- 
ably the most rewarding investment we can 
make. The Russians have learned this les- 
son. So far we have not. So long as one of 
our children is sitting in an overcrowded 
classroom, or is denied the opportunity to 
learn because of lack of facilities or a teach- 
er, we are doing him and ourselves an ir- 
reparable injustice . 

Long before the days of the Russian revo- 
lution, & great Russian liberal educator, 
K. K. Ushinsky, observed that the cause of 
education was “one of the greatest causes of 
history—a cause on which kingdoms and 
generations rest.“ This man was not a Com- 
munist. Itis a pity, I believe, that his words 
seem to have had more meaning for the 
Soviet regime than for our own free coun- 
try—because I agree, as I am sure you must, 
that the cause of education is one which will 
determine our own course of history, 


The Pioneer Spirit in Rehabilitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following address which I delivered 
before the Research and Demonstration 
Conference on Vocational Rehabilitation 
of the Mentally Retarded on February 
11, 1960, at Dallas, Tex.: 

TER PIONEER SPIRIT IN REHABILITATION 
(By Joun E. Focarry, Member of Congress 

from Rhode Island) 


I am particularly glad to be here, for it 
gives me a warm feeling of participation in 
the making of rehabilitation history. The 
fervor of the crusader and the daring of the 
pioneer are in the spirit that moves our pro- 
gram forward, and it is inspiring to me as 
a legislator to see some of the ferment of 
ideas that lead to practical results for re- 
habilitation and health, based on legislation 
in whose formulation and enactment I have 
had some part. 

Long before the birth of Christ the Greek 
historian Thucydides gave us the dictum 
that history is philosophy learned from ex- 
amples. There can be no more fitting lyric 
for the program of vocational rehabilitation 
than that. We have just entered the stage 
of building examples of modern rehabilita- 
tion methods. As our pioneering projects 
mature, a more vital and dynamic philosophy 
of rehabilitation emerges. It is leading to 
goals that may sound high in casual read- 
ing, but we have an aroused people back of 
us, and the examples and philosophy we are 
developing will, I am sure, be exciting read- 
ing for those who will eventually set down 
rehabilitation history. 

It is my particular pride that I can join 
you here on especial terms of intimacy with 
your problems. For more than a dozen 
years much of my legislative life—and some 
of my private life, too—has been devoted to 
the problems of disability. In this work I 
take great joy. It is satisfying and worth- 
while, and more intensely so because of the 
privilege I have had to bring before Congress, 
either as chairman of the Health Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations, or as ranking 
minority member, the annual appropriations 
for the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

The resurgence of interest in the mentally 
retarded is one of the great satisfactions of 
our legislative group. We have witnessed 
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the phenomenal growth of the National As- 
sociation for Retarded Children and its many 
affiliates, and we rejoice in their collabo- 
rative efforts with other organizations in 
moving forward against mental retardation. 
Not only are they effective in their own 
right, but they are also powerful as a Cata- 
lytic agent in the efforts of other groups 
and izations. They are particularly 
effective in stimulating the establishment 
of selected demonstration projects for the 
mentally retarded, now numbering 21 over 
the country, to evaluate and to prepare re- 
tarded persons for employment. 

The vocational rehabilitation program in 
this country is a prime example of democracy 
in action. I feel that on all counts it must 
be the public program closest to the people. 
When the individual need for public assist- 
ance goes beyond monetary requirements, 
and is complicated by disability of a wage 
earner or a wife, then the starker aspects of 
need and dependency rise rapidly. That 
is where our principal activity now les, in 
getting the disabled person back to produc- 
tive capacity. 

It is in additional areas of aid for the 
disabled that we are projecting new thought. 
If we in the Congress are to continue to give 
you people in the active program a roadway 
to progress, we, too, must pioneer in imagi- 
native ideas and legislative proposals. We 
must take the broadest possible view of re- 
habilitation needs, and refine adequate pro- 
Posals to the point where they can be guides 
and aids to new areas of rehabilitation. 

The emerging new philosophy of rehabill- 
tation has widened our concept of an ade- 
quate program. In all conscience we have 
had to give greater attention to the problems 
of the aging. We in the Congress, those of 
you in the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion and the State rehabilitation agencies, 
a special 9 the Department, plus ex- 
perts outside these groups, are studying wa; 
to bring special rehabilitation service to the 
aged, in intensive preparation for the White 
House Conference on Aging, to be held next 
January in Washington, D.C. under provi- 
sions of a measure introduced some time ago. 

From the standpoint of the public rehabil- 
itation program, there are many facets to 
this for the aged. The vocational 
rehabilitation 


a process designed to help disabled persons 
Teach vocational, economic, and health po- 
tentials commensurate with their residual 
abilities—with the avowed purpose of reduc- 
ing dependency. Yet there are thousands of 
older persons over the country, clearly un- 
able to gain any vocational or economic 
benefits from rehabilitation services, yet who 
could be removed from a state of dependency 
in institutions, nursing homes, and family 
circles, through special services that will en- 
able them to care for their daily needs, and 
give them independent lives free of custodial 
care or constant attendance. 

This is one of the things we have been 
thinking about in Congress. It is my hope 
here to give you a viewpoint in a legislative 
program that would expand rehabilitation 
into this field, and on others that have been 
made. 

In January of 1959 I introduced a bill in 
the House—H.R. 1119—which has the broad 
purpose of providing rehabilitation services 
to handicapped persons who can be aided in 
achievement of an ability for independent 
living, even though they may not be capable 
of productive employment, 

We who support this measure want to 
launch a new attack om dependency by re- 
habilitating many such persons to the point 
where they are capable of self-care. We 
want to provide the means for public and 
private workshops and other facilities that 
will abet these projects, and provide funds 
that will make this aspect of rehabilitation 
as flexible as those now in practice. For we 
continue to believe that dependency is 
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measured both in dollars and human values, 
and that independence means a saving of 
dollars and an increase in self-respect. This 
is a pioneering action that makes sense to 
us, and we shall continue to press for legis- 
lative action on the bill for independent 
living. 

Our new thought on rehabilitation has 
put in perspective another category of dis- 
ability, this time running to the other end 
of the age scale. There are several millions 
of persons who suffer from speech and hear- 
ing defects which hamper them severely in 
their efforts to become self-supporting mem- 
bers of their communities. Many of them 
are children, unable to hear their parents’ 
voices, to hear a song, to whom such things 
as television and movies are almost mean- 
ingless. Others are adults, whose hearing 
is impaired by war, industrial service, or ear 
disorders. 

Perhaps three-quarters of these with 
speech and hearing difficulties could be 
helped greatly and many rehabilitated into 
employment, if enough speech pathologists, 
audiologists, and teachers were available to 
diagnose, train, and teach them, 

Today there are aobut 2,000 certified speech 
pathologists and audiologists in the Nation. 
‘We need 10 times that many. To meet the 
educational needs of some 30,000 deaf chil- 
dren the training of some 500 
teachers of the deaf each year. We are pres- 
ently training less than a third of that num- 
ber. Some 400 especially trained patholo- 
gists and audiologists are graduated each 
year, against a need for 1,500. 

Last August I introduced a bill by which 
these needs could be met. It provides for 
grants to public and nonprofit institutions 
engaged in training teachers of the deaf. It 
provids for grants to institutions of higher 
learning for training speech pathologists 
and audiologists. Within a few years after 
enactment of such a measure we would not 
be faced with the distressing statistics that 
scarcely more than 1 in 6 children of school 
age who need the attention of a speech 
correctionist are getting it. The bill would 
mean not only the filling of a great re- 
habilitation need, but would also create the 
opportunity for many young persons to build 
careers of lasting humanitarian service for 
themselves. 

One cannot be in my position for so long 
as I, listening to the views and experiences 
of medical men, of scientists and researchers, 
and public health experts, without arriving 
at some deep convictions about public health 
needs. 

Much of the pageant of medical achieve- 
ment in the United States and over the world 
has passed before congressional committees 
on which I have served. And on a recent 
trip to Europe, where I served as a delegate 
to the World Health Assembly in Geneva, 
I had opportunity to see both the substance 
and the spirit of international cooperation 
in the health sciences. I spent many hours 
with the more than 80 delegates from na- 
tions within the World Health Organization. 
I came away with a great awareness of the 
tremendous needs and opportunities for an 
intensified program of research that would 
extend into all aspects of the problems of 
disease in man, and for a market expansion 
of these programs which apply today's new 
knowledge for the improvement of man's 
health. 

There are seven National Institutes of 
Health just outside Washington at Bethesda, 
Md., that do a tremendous job of research 
into cancer, heart, allergic and infectious 
diseases, dentistry, mental health, arthritis, 
and metabolic diseases, and meurological 
diseases, and blindness. 

I have had the privilege of actively par- 
tlelpating in appropriation actions that have 
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so dramatically increased funds for en- 
larging the Institutes, funds hat have in- 
creased from 84 million in 1946 to 6400 
militon in 1960, including, for the same pe- 
riod, a rise in funds for research grants from 
$40,000 to $205 million this year. And, as 
& corollary, there is provision for $85 million 
to train researchers and technicians, so that 
the burgeoning research program shall not 
falter for lack of trained workers. 

In January of 1958, Senator Hux and I 
were meeting with some eminent medical 
men in Washington. We had just listened 
to the President's message on the state of 
the Union, in which he said it could well 
be a world objective to make a more unified 
effort against such diseases as cancer, heart, 
and mental illness. The subject came up for 
discussion in our group. It was at this time 
that we started talking about an effort to 
provide U.S. leadership in a program that 
would in time focus international attention 
on these and other wreckers and killers of 
mankind, by lessening the time for world 
medical knowledge to reach all people. 

As a result of many discussions with many 
persons, Senator Hin and I introduced bills 
to establish another Institute at Bethesda for 
international medical research. It would be- 
come a storehouse for medical information, 
and a world clearinghouse for medical ad- 
vances as they occur. The Senate has passed 
the measure, which has become known as 
the health-for-peace bill. The measure in- 
troduced in the House is still awaiting ac- 
tion, which I hope will not be long delayed. 

In my view, the measure is a-worldwide 
declaration of war against disease and dis- 
ability, uniting the fight that is carried on 
individually in every country. It is a clear 
and unmistakable act of brotherhood, and 
more than that is within enlightened self- 
interest. 

Perhaps Arnold Toynbee, one of the emi- 
nent historians of our time, summed up 
some of the hopes for the time after this 
proposal becomes law, when he wrote in the 
New York Times a few years ago, “The 20th 
century will be chiefly remembered as an 
age In which human society dared to think 
of the welfare of the whole human race as a 
practicable objective.” 

And Dr. Howard Rusk, in his statement in 
a hearing on the bill said, “Medicine has 
never been anything but international. Its 
history is the most beautiful evidence of 
internationalism that exists in the world— 
mirobiology came from Holland, bacteriol- 
ogy from France, penicillin from Great 
Britain, insulin from Canada, cortisone from 
the United States, sulfonamides from Ger- 
many.” This is truly an underscoring of the 
international character of medical progress. 

And Miss Mary E. Switzer, Director of the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, put 
another aspect of the health-for- bill 
in eloquent language last spring, when she 
sald in a hearing: 

“It is my firm belief that a well-planned 
and well-defined international program in 
these flelds would offer an unparalleled op- 
portunity to advance peace and understand- 
ing among mankind. 

“There are vast areas of misunderstand- 
ing and mistrust among nations today, born 
primarily of differences in social, economic, 
and heaith standards, national mores, and 
the problems of education and communica- 
tion. But, in this sea of differences there 
are islands of quick understanding, honest 
affection, and mutual trust. One of these 
is the internationally shared dream of all 
Peoples that the specter of disease and the 
humiliation of the dependent cripple shall 
ne forever be an inescapable part of their 

ves.“ 

This is pioneering into medicine and re- 
habilitation on a world scale. We have posi- 
tive need for the benefits that such an In- 
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stitute could bestow. Certainly some of 
them could be in the area of mental re- 
tardation. A new outlook on this disability 
has developed in the past few years, simply 
because more is known about it. There is 
continuing medical and psychiatric research 
and this country has taken a strong lead in 
demonstration of the vocational possibilities 
of the retarded. 

There is a wider understanding of the 
true differences between mental retardation 
and mental deficiency. Much is made of 
the fact that mental retardation is hardly 
ever to be regarded as a static condition. 
The slowness to learn that is the mark of the 
retardate is sometimes so susceptible to spe- 
cial education that results have occasionally 
been outstanding, with some persons going 
far beyond usual academic limits, after ap- 
propriate services. 

Since September of 1958 we have had 
Federal legislation that will be of pro- 
nounced significance to the slow learning 
child, This legislation, which originated in 
the Senate, and which I supported with all 
my energy, authorizes the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education to make grants to institutions 
of higher learning to help these schools to 
train professional personnel in the education 
of the mentally retarded children, When 
there has been time for this legislation to 
show tangible results, I am sure we shall 
see marked improvement in preparing the 
mentally retarded for fuller participation 
in the usual activities of life. 

You will undoubtedly be interested, too, 
in some of the research going on with sup- 
port from the Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and Blindness, In collaboration 
with a number of institutions, the Institute 
is conducting a long-term, nationwide study 
of 40,000 mothers and children in an at- 
tempt to discover the biological causes of 
retardation and other neurological condi- 
tions such as cerebral palsy. It is an at- 
tempt to find out what and why things go 
wrong during pregnancy, childbirth, and 
early infancy to cause these conditions, and 
there is hope that medical leads into the 
causes of retardation will be found. 

Certainly one of the end products of the 
whole battle against the effects of mental 
retardation is in the activities of you re- 
searchers and managers of special projects 
for the mentally retarded. The projects that 
have been in operation for enough time to 
produce some tangible results that can be 
measured had given training to well over 
750 retarded persons by the end of 1959. 
Ten of the projects were able to estimate 
that from 20 to 30 percent of those served 
in their centers will reach employment. A 
marked increase Is looked for in the num- 
ber of placements in the years ahead, be- 
cause of the larger number of persons to be 
served, greater emphasis on placement and 
a growing amount of experience. 

There can be no gainsaying the enthusi- 
asm of this group to venture further into 
the lesser known aspects of rehabilitation. 
They carry on what has always been a 
pioneering effort, for the public program 
began only 40 years ago. It has grown by 
trial and experiment, by perseverance and 
imagination, and by hard work. 

The Nation is being rewarded by the re- 
habilitation of handicapped persons at the 
rate of more than 80,000 each year. The 
Federal Government, the State rehabilita- 
tion agencies, and the scores of other organi- 
zations interested in the welfare of the dis- 
abled are tooling up not only for greater 
numbers but for methods that will reach 
more categories of the disabled, with serv- 
ices that will give them greater capacity for 
employment, for independence and the 
other satisfactions and privileges that all 
of us hold dearly, 


1960 
Nixon Versus Benson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, another 
newspaper, the Waterloo (Iowa) Daily 
Courier, has abandoned its support of 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Benson. 
Tn an editorial in its February 28, 1960, 
issue the Courier explains why it can no 
longer support Benson and suggests a 
course of action for Vice President 
Nrxon, the Republican candidate for the 
Presidency. 

The editorial follows: 

Nixon Must ABANDON Benson BUT Nor TRY 
To Ouvri DEMOS 

Somewhat speculative stories out of Wash- 
ington last week declared that Vice President 
Nixon is forming his own advisory commit- 
tee on farm policy and will not follow the 
Program advocated by Agriculture Secretary 


We believe such a course is inevitable, It 
Is fashionable in some conservative quarters 
to assume that Benson is everlastingly right 
from the viewpoint of sound economics, how- 
ever unpopular his program may be from the 
Political standpoint. But, while the Courier 
Originally held that view, events have forced 
this newspaper to abandon its support of 
Benson. 


In the first place, his administration of 
the soil-bank and the crop-storage programs 
has been inexcusably poor. 

In the second place, his of brib- 
ing farmers to support his decontrol pro- 
gram by paying price supports for uncon- 
trolled production has been disastrous for 
corn. He now proposes the same thing for 
Wheat. We question the ethics of seeking to 
Obtain an objective by deliberately trying to 
make a situation so bad the public clamor 
tor a change will be irresistible. 

In the third place, Benson has simply not 
developed a realistic plan. He has attempted 
to wreck all the control features of the pre- 
vious program; yet he drains the Treasury 
by paying out subsidies which accomplish 
Nothing in the way of reform, As the Courier 
has sald before, if we're going to spend these 
billions of dollars on a farm program, let's 
Spend them to buy what we want—a reduc- 
tion in production. Benson has merely 
Poured out the money without getting any- 
thing in return—not even the good will of 
farmers. 

In elaborating a new farm program, how- 
ever, Nmon runs the hazard of alienating 
Some of the people whose support at the polls 
Would be necessary for his capture of the 
farm vote. Certainly any kind of direct pay- 
Ment plan, which would make farmers mere 
employees of the Government, will be furi- 
Ously resisted in the better agricultural areas 
Of the Midwest. And if Nixon gets into a 
Contest with the Democratic candidate over 
Who Is going to promise the most for the 
farm yote, the Democrat is likely to win. 

The answer, we think, lies in a return to 
and a strengthening of the control features 
Of the pre-Benson price support program. 

every possible effort had been made in the 
last 7 years to make this program work, 
Tarmers would be better off today than under 
the Benson program. It is no cureall; and 
SUccessively more stringent controls may be 
Needed. A decently enforced soll bank would 
bea part of such a program. 

But a Democratic Congress, with Benson's 
Unwitting support, has managed to make the 
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South a major competitor with the Midwest 
in the corn-hog field. This was done by pay- 
ing supports for cotton and tobacco on re- 
stricted acreage while failing to control pro- 
duction on the diverted acres. This feed 
grain production is additional income for 
the South which drives down the price of 
Midwest corn. 

Nixon could not win the farm vote with 
Benson's program. But he can win, we be- 
lieve, with a sane price support plan and a 
soil bank that actually takes cropland out of 
production, The farmers don't want a hand- 
out and they know that the alternative to 
stiff production controls is a farm depression. 
If Nrxon will give them some alternative to 
Benson on the one hand and southern 
Democratic control of Congress on the other, 
we believe Midwest farmers will go Repub- 
lican this year. 


Resolution of Connecticut State Labor 
Council, AFL-CIO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
quest the unanimous consent of the 
House to enter in the Record the text of 
a resolution adopted last fall at the an- 
nual convention of the Connecticut 
State Labor Council, AFL-CIO. 

The resolution sets forth the position 
on international trade policy endorsed by 
the convention. It represents a fair and 
enlightened stand on an increasingly 
difficult subject. We have seen, in re- 
cent years, the comeback of major indus- 
trial nations that had been seriously 
damaged by the war. Meanwhile, bene- 
fiting from a high standard of living, 
this country has experienced favorable 
travel and import programs which have 
increased the national taste for goods 
made in all parts of the world. 

More recently, it has come to be recog- 
nized that this competition has had an 
adverse effect on specific industries, 
Some have sought relief through new 
tariff and trade barriers. The State 
Labor Council recognized that this ap- 
proach has aspects which could be un- 
desirable for world stability. 

Its policy calls for fair labor standards 
on an international basis. Without 
seeking to equalize world wage levels, it 
points out that workers in some nations 
have not benefited fully from rising in- 
come in those areas. It believes, how- 
ever, that wages and working conditions 
in exporting industries should fully re- 
flect the productivity and technological 
advance of the industry and the national 
economy. 

The statement also recognizes that 
there are specific industries, such as 
typewriters, stainless steel, and other 
products which have been sharply af- 
fected in employment through foreign 
competition. I believe these matters de- 
serve consideration and I would urge 
that any negotiators on multilateral 
tariff pacts take these facts into account, 

Again, I would say that this seems to 
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me an eminently fair position, typical of 
the mature and reasoned thought giyen 
public issues by Connecticut labor. I 
hope all Members of the House will find 
time to weigh its message. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 20 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE POLICY 


The past several years have seen the eco- 
nomie recovery of many industrial nations 
of the non-Communist world, in many cases 
greatly aided by U.S. help in the form of 
Marshall plan aid, and other forms of eco- 
nomic assistance. As these countries re- 
entered the world market, they have sent 
more and more products to the U.S. market 
in direct competition with manufactured 
goods produced by domestic industries. 

In Connecticut the competition offered by 
many of these products has had an adverse 
effect on the total business of Connecticut 
firms, because of the lower prices of the 
imported products; and some manufacturers 
have urged unions representing their em- 
Ployees to seek the imposition of higher 
tariffs or import quotas to limit the amount 
of competing goods which could be sold in 
U.S. markets. Among the Connecticut in- 
dustries which have felt the effects of this 
import competition are the textile, hat, ap- 
parel, flatware, typewriter, sewing 
brass fabricating, and rubber footwear. 

The policy of high protective tariffs has 
Previously been tried and found ineffectual, 
as late as the 1930's, when the Smoot-Haw- 
ley tariff measure succeeded in reducing the 
volume of imports but also resulted in re- 
ciprocal high tariffs in foreign countries, 
‘This cut down our substantial export trade 
to a fraction of its previous volume, thus 
eliminating additional industry and jobs in 
this country. The protective tariff 
policy was abandoned after the great de- 
pression and was followed by the reciprocal 
trade agreements program. 

1. AFL-CIO policy: The American labor 
movement has vigorously supported the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements program from its 
very inception more than two decades ago. 
This traditional support was reemphasized 
in the resolution unanimously adopted at 
the 1957 convention of the AFL-CIO. The 
resolution urged extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act for a period of at 
least 5 years with reenforcement of the 
basic goal of the reciprocal trade program, 
the gradual reduction of barriers to trade 
without undue hardship to American indus- 
tries or American workers. The achievement 
of this goal must be sought, however, in the 
light of present-day conditions in our own 
Nation and in the nations allied with us in 
the common struggle for the preservation 
of freedom and democracy. 

2. Fair labor standards: The labor move- 
ment has also long advocated the principle 
that fair competition in international trade 
requires fair labor standards in exporting 
industries. This principle has been given 
at least some official recognition in recent 
years. 

In its January 1954 report, the President's 
Commission on Foreign Economic Policy 
(Randall Commission) stated: “The clearest 
case of unfair competition is one in which 
the workers on a particular commodity are 
paid wages well below accepted standards 
in the exporting country. In such cases, 
our negotiators should simply make clear 
that no tariff concessions will be granted 
on products made by workers receiving 
wages which are substandard in the export- 
ing country.” 

If this is the objective we are seeking, then 
our course should be to determine tariff pol- 
icy in accordance with a liberal trade policy, 
but for those items made in industries where 
there are unfair labor standards in the ex- 
porting countries, existing concessions 
should be conditional upon sincere efforts in 
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the exporting country to eliminate unfair 
labor standards. Failure of the exporting 
country to take steps to eliminate unfair la- 
bor standards should be grounds for with- 
drawal of the concession. 

As a first step, U.S. representatives to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
Agency (GATT) should urge acceptance of 
a clause on fair labor standards in interna- 
tional trade similar to the one proposed in 
1953. ‘Toward this end, and in preparation 
for the multilateral tariff negotiations to 
take place in 1960, U.S. representatives 
should ascertain the facts regarding wage 
levels and working conditions in industries 
in exporting countries. In such negotia- 
tions, specific recognition should be given to 
the level of labor standards in such indus- 
tries in any tariff concessions the United 
States may be prepared to offer. 

In making these recommendations, we are 
fully aware that it Is neither desirable nor 
feasible that wage levels be equalized in all 
countries. We recognize that the stage of 
development of a country’s economy and the 
productivity of its industries may limit the 
level of wages that can be paid. Therefore, 
it is to be expected that wage differentials 
will continue to exist, and such disparities 
should not impede international trade. But 
we insist that wages and working conditions 
in exporting industries fully reflect the pro- 
ductivity and technological advance of the 
industry and the national economy, Sub- 
standard wage levels or working conditions 
are clear evidence of the existence of unfair 
competition in international trade and 
should be eliminated as rapidly as possible. 

Development of a fair labor standard in 
international trade will benefit workers and 
employers in the United States, because it 
will assure them that they will not be faced 
by unfair competition from foreign imports 
based on unduly low wages and labor stand- 
ards in the exporting country. In the ex- 
porting countries themselves, promotion of 
fair labor standards will contribute signifi- 
cantly to advancement of living standards 
and economic growth. The people of those 
countries will find, as we have found in 
America, that decent wages and decent 
working conditions promote domestic pur- 
chasing power, industrial productivity, and 
sound economic growth. 

We also urge that where it is clearly dem- 
onstrated that jobs are being lost by Ameri- 
can workers as a result of such imports, con- 
sideration be given to the placing of ade- 
quate protective tariffs and quotas on type- 
writers and other products that are affected 
by foreign imports which now enter this 
country free and clear of any import duties. 

This third constitutional convention of 
the Connecticut State labor council, AFL- 
CIO, therefore, goes on record as urging our 
Representatives in Congress to support most 
actively the adoption of the policy set forth 
in this resolution. 


The Honor Is Deserved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17,1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
pending before the Committee on Armed 
Services legislation which proposes that 
the Congress recognize the outstanding 
humanitarian service in Laos of Dr. Tom 
Dooley by presenting to him a Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor. I think this rec- 
ognition has been earned a thousand 
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times over by Dr. Dooley, So do many 
others. 

An excellent editorial supporting this 
bill, first introduced by my good friend 
and colleague from Oregon, the Honor- 
able Epira Green, has been written by 
Publisher Ralph P. Stuller of the Co- 
quille, Oreg., Valley Sentinel. Ralph 
Stuller wastes no words. He calls Dr. 
Dooley “‘a one-man ambassador of Amer- 
ica to Asia.” 

Our country has the capability to lead 
the world toward peace, freedom and 
understanding and away from poverty, 
disease and war. Dr. Dooley has carried 
our torch to the citizens of a newer na- 
tion. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp I include Ralph Stuller's fine 
editorial on this subject: 

Mrs. Green’s LEGISLATION 

A Congressional Medal of Honor for Dr. 
Tom Dooley, the most famous young doctor 
in America, is the purpose of recently in- 
troduced legislation by Representative EDITH 
Green of Portland. 

Dr. Dooley, a U.S. Navy doctor, who single 
handedly has done more for the people of 
Laos than all the State Department bigwigs 
have done for the rest of the world, is truly 
a great American. 

Operating private hospitals in Laos, Dr. 
Dooley who also suffers from cancer, has 
poea a one-man ambassador of America to 
Asia. 

Such Americans as Dr. Dooley can stop 
wars more surely than the scientists who 
make atom bombs or guided missiles, 


Top Seaway Port 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT E. COOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. COOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Ashtabula Star Beacon for Monday, 
February 22, 1960. Ashtabula Harbor 
is in the 1lth District of Ohio which I 
have the honor to represent. I am proud 
to report the Port of Ashtabula is lead- 
ing all the Great Lakes ports in use of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. This achieve- 
ment certainly speaks well of Ashtabula 
Port's efforts to make full use of the new 
“Inland Sea.” The results of the port 
of Ashtabula truly present an aggressive 
and successful record of the efforts of 
many people to sell the area's many ad- 
vantages to the world. The article 
follows: 

ASHTABULA HAREOR Top SEAWAY Port 

Ashtabula has been spotiighted as the No. 
1 St. Lawrence Seaway port in the entire 
United States. 

The 1959 traffic report of the seaway cor- 
poration lists 3,876,665 tons of seaway cargo 
handled at the harbor here during the 1959 
navigation season. 

Closest competitor to Ashtabula was Chi- 
cago, which recorded 2,208,681 tons of sea- 
way traffic during the past year. 

Cleveland was fourth in the rating list. 
The report, prepared by the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority and St. Lawrence Devel- 
opment Corp., said 1,712,329 tons were 
handied there, 
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The third-ranking port was Toledo with 
1,851,680 tons of seaway traffic during the 


year. 
Seaway tonnage at the Conneaut port dur- 
ing 1959 amounted to only 36,752 tons. 
ASHTABULA’S TOTAL TONNAGE 


A breakdown of Ashtabula’s total tonnage 
shows 2,236,022 tons of cargo came into the 
harbor from the seaway. A total of 1,640,643 
tons of cargo was exported yia the seaway 
to other American ports and foreign destina- 
tions. 

In both instances, bulk cargoes made up 
the majority of each total, This bulk cargo 
was in the form of coal and iron ore. 

An aggregate of 21,131,835 tons of seaway 
cargo was handled by U.S. ports during the 
past year, Seaway traffic recorded at Cana- 
dian ports during 1959 was 37,815,984 tons. 

Canadian leader was the port of Hamilton. 
Ont. with 6,676,509 tons of seaway traffic. 
Number two position was occupied by Mon- 
treal with 5,581,120 tons, 

Seven Islands, recording a total of 4,857,- 
073 tons of seaway traffic, was ranked No, 3. 


True Leaders of Labor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
months the expression “labor leader” un- 
fortunately has taken on a bad connota- 
tion. To many people it has become 
Synonymous with racketeer or crook. I 
have never felt it fair to condemn a 
whole group for the sins ofa few. Truly 
there are many fine men in the labor 
movement. 

I take pride in the fact that I have 
several friends among the labor leaders 
in the district. Today I received a letter 
from a good friend of mine, the head 
of the Clinton, Iowa, Labor Congress, 
whose name is Joe Rajcevich. I believe 
that the spirit in this letter is repre- 
sentative of the spirit held by the men 
who are the true leaders of labor. 

I want to congratulate him and com- 
mend to you his excellent letter which 
shows that the things that are impor- 
tant to working people are the problems 
and fears of all Americans. 

I would like to share his excellent let- 
ter with the Members of Congress: 

Is it wrong to expect reasonable decency 
for people? Is it wrong to help our senior 
citizens who have helped to make this coun- 
try what we now enjoy? Is it wrong to ex- 
pect Federal legislation to protect those 
unfortunate enough to be unemployed by 
establishing legislation for fair, livable com- 
pensation? Is it wrong that we ask that 
fair Federal requirements be met to protect 
those unfortunate enough to become injured 
on the job and whose family suffer, too, be- 
cause of the meager income? Are we being 
unreasonable in asking that the minimum 
wage be raised (union members don’t need 
that). Extended coverages to millions who 
are not covered under the minimum wage 
certainly deserve consideration and, too, 
union members don't need. Is labor a 
selfish-interest group because we ask for 
decency for people in need? Is compla- 
cency displacing ambition and drive in 
America? Are we so cocksure that we are 
the best educated and most powerful coun- 
try in the world? The defeat of the edu- 
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cation and teachers salary bill is something 
We all should be ashamed of and I sincerely 
hope that some day we do not regret it. 
Time, in this day and age, is of the utmost 
importance. Time is slipping and slipping 
fast, lets hope we don't wait too long be- 
fore we realize our mistakes. The cham- 
ber of commerce advocates that education 
is and should be a State and local problem. 
Perhaps they are right, I really don't know. 
I do know that people are so very conscious 
of any thought of any increased taxation 
for education or for any reason that any 
bond issue drives have very good chances 
of being defeated. The end result? Dedi- 
cation to the teaching profession is be- 
coming a thing of the past. The financial 
opportunities in business and industry are 
Offering too much of an opportunity and 
inducement to continue that dedication and 
We are losing too many good teachers, Are 
We in labor being selfish in supporting edu- 
cation and decent salaries for teachers? 
Is it fair that many teachers earn less 
than the average factory worker? Are we 
of the labor movement the selfish-interest 
group to want America to be the most edu- 
cated and the most powerful country in the 
World? Will we see the day when “pressure 
groups” will sincerely work together to make 
America the real envy of the world. 

No, I have no political ambitions but it 
irks me no end the complacency of too many 
People im and out of the labor movement. 
What to do I wish I knew. Thinking back 
4 years ago when I fist entered the labor 
Picture on a full-time basis I wonder if I 
Would have done the same if I had known 
then what I know now? It has been a won- 
derful experience but I really can’t help 
wondering if it is worth all the effort. There 
Appears to be complacency in all walks of 
life, people just don't seem to care. Let the 
other guy do it attitude. Time today is so 
very, very important. We spend far too 
much time fighting among ourselves. 
Just think what a wonderful country we 
Would have if all factions would sit down 
and reasonably, honestly, and sincerely make 
every effort to make this country the un- 
disputed leader of the world, We all are 
dreamers of better things, life is so very 
short, why can't we strive to make it as 
Pleasant as we can because we pass here but 
once. We can count our many blessings, 
it could be worse. 

I have been a member of the chamber of 
commerce for approximately 6 years and I 
cannot fully understand why the chamber's 
and labor's views are so consistently con- 
trary. Perhaps someday if the opportunity 
presents itself you may be able to give me 
the answer. I can in all sincerity state that 
I am proud to be in the labor movement even 
though the opposition has burned a lot of 
midnight oil to turn public opinion against 
us. The majority of us did not deserve 
that kind of treatment but nevertheless we 
have been subject to more than our share 
of criticism. Time heals all wounds and in 
time the public will realize that our sincere 
goals and ambitions are to help the working 
class of people. God must have loved us, 
He made so very many of us. 


Symbols of Western Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 
Mr, MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
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torial from the New York Times, of 
March 3, 1960, entitled “Symbols of 
Western Unity”: 

SYMBOLS OF WESTERN UNITY 

Despite the difficulty of reaching policy 
agreements among the 15 democratic na- 
tions of the North Atlantic alliance, their 
basic unity in the face of a common menace 
reasserts itself whenever fundamentals are 
involved. This is demonstrated again by 
the latest developments on the political, 
military, and economic fronts. 

Thus, after another hectic debate in the 
House of Commons, the British Government 
has been able to score a decisive victory for 
its expanded defense program based on the 
two pillars of (1) collective security that in- 
cludes Germany as a “firm and equal part- 
ner,” and (2) “massive and terrible retalia- 
tion” in case of attack. These are also two 
of the main pillars of the American defense 
program. 

Somewhat along the same line, as a symbol 
of collective defense and integration of mili- 
tary forces, General Norstad announces in 
Paris the impending formation of an inte- 
grated multinational task force with both 
nuclear and conventional armament to act 
as a fire brigade in a military emergency. 
The task force will be formed around a 
nucleus of an American, a British, and a 
French battalion acting as a unit, but will 
be expanded to include battalions from other 
nations. This task force is regarded as the 
beginning of making NATO itself a nuclear 
power, with wider and more unified control 
of atomic weapons. General Norstad's con- 
fidence that a solution is being found for the 
integration of French air defenses within 
the alliance is another indication of which 
way the wind is blowing. 

Finally, the United States announces that 
eight NATO countries, plus Japan and repre- 
sentatives of the European Economic Com- 
munity, will meet in Washington next week 
to devise ways and means of sharing and 
increasing aid to the less developed countries. 
This is in line with the project of a new 
Atlantic economic organization. 

The detailed Western program for the 
East-West summit meeting is still in the 
hands of diplomatic working groups. But 
these developments, to which might be added 
Possible resumption of high-altitude flying 
to Berlin in preparation for a possible block- 
ade, give promise that any remaining dif- 
ferences will be resolved. 


What Paul Harvey Said About Mississippi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include a 
portion of Mr. Paul Harvey’s radio 
newscast of Thursday, February 4, 1960: 

You're carrying a picture of Mississippi 
around in your mind. Tear it up—throw it 
away—it doesn't fit any more. 

I know where you got that ugly old 
picture. Hernando de Soto took a walk 
through here 400 years ago and he was dis- 
appointed, too. Looking for gold and he 
didn’t find any, Billions of dollars’ worth 
of black gold just a few feet down under his 
feet, but he walked right on by. 

In 1800 the invention of the cotton gin 
gave Mississippi a cash crop and the State 
started to burst into bloom. But before it 
could, the depression of the 1830's clobbcred 
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this one-crop economy and the prosperity 
that might have been, wasn’t. The State 
stagnated. 

Then, just when the cotton market looked 
up again, the Un-Civil War broke out and 
smashed Mississippi again to her knees. 
And the carpetbagging governmental extrav- 
agance that followed kept her there. 

Then, the first champlonship prize fight 
in history was fought at Mississippi City; 
John L. Sullivan whipped Paddy Ryan in 
eight rounds and a new word was added to 
the dictionary, The word “knockout.” But 
no sooner did the century turn the corner 
than the boll weevil arrived in the cotton 
fields and again the whole State went down 
for the count. 

No, it’s not strange that you've carried 
around a distorted picture of Mississippi. A 
half-starved State with a black eye and a 
swollen nose and cut and bruised and bat- 
tered. The stranger thing is that, in such 
a condition, the State survived at all. But 
she did. 

In the 1920's favorable tax laws encourag- 
ed industry to take root and grow, but be- 
fore it could mature, the 1930’s and depres- 
sion. And then about 20 years ago then- 
Gov. Hugh White saw the need to balance 
the State’s agriculture and industry. And 
since then * . 

Well, now, wait a moment. I'm used to 
hearing from cities that have doubled their 
populations in the past 10 years, There's a 
lot of such growth, particularly in the 
awakening South. But I began to hear from 
here of expansion so explosive I couldn't be- 
lieve it. Of the city of Jackson, for example, 
doubling it’s population almost every 10 
years. 

Well sir, I came, I saw, and it's still hard 
to believe. I was last night with Mayor 
Allen Thompson—I'll be lunching in a few 
minutes with Gov. Ross Barnett at the 
mansion—and between visits with them and 
with you Im watching a flower unfold and 
reseed itself in the Mississippi sunshine, 
The roots are in oll and industry and agri- 
culture, the petals are paper money. I have 
not seen this much excitement since I was a 
boy in the oll boom days in Oklahoma. 

In 1900 this town was located on Highway 
51 between two Burma Shave signs. Popu- 
lation. 7,000. Today—170,000. And a sky- 
line that looks like something out of to- 
morrowland. 

And hear this—for 9 consecutive months 
last year—Jackson, Miss., grew faster, eco- 
nomically and industrially, than any other 
city in the Nation. Some cities campaign 
for years to get a new industry to move to 
town. Jackson has been adding a new or 
expanding an old, industry every 2 weeks. 
Not one oil well here 20 years ago. Today 
there are thousands. Mississippi ranks 
No. 9 among all oil producing States. 

And that distorted picture of Mississippi 
you carry around is deep-shadowed by the 
preoccupation of the northern press with the 
misbehavior of a handful of misanthropes, 
though man for man, there is less per 
capita crime in Mississippi, than in any 
of 47 other States. Mississippi is among the 
three States In our Nation which have the 
least crime. And this in spite of the phe- 
nomenal growth. 

You come up fast when you come from 
behind, Mississippi used to be the poorest 
State in the Union; it's on its way to being 
one of the richest. And its bank balance 
was up another 16 percent last year. 

Now then; What's all this zoom going 
to do to the traditional character of the 
Southland? I don't know. Already along 
the once lazy banks of the Pearl River I see 
feverish construction harnessing her gentle 
flow, storing it for speedboats, diverting it 
to industry, converting it to what the world 
calls progress. And in the haste of the 
people to keep pace, I think I sense already 
some less “marshmallow softness" to the so- 
charming native dialect, 
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There is yet a “casserole informality” to 
Mississippi's hospitality. But its southern 
border already has become an American 
Riviera. The longest man-made beach in 
the world lines the gulf, and tourists flock- 
ing to this playground may litter the beach 
with beer cans, bikinis and railroad time- 
tables. 

Yet you can still say, Let's go fishin’, and 
most any Mississippian will drop whatever 
he’s doing and go. And the hoopskirts and 
the steamboats are still here, if only for 
show. And the mockingbird and magnolia 
and the magnificent forests that carpet more 
than half the State. There’s still room for 
growin’ and still time for fishin’. So even 
if we could, nobody would, hold back the 
dawn. 

But that old picture of young Mississippi 
you've carried for too long now. I thought 
you should know, that the awkward adoles- 
cent, retarded by malnutrition and misfor- 
tune, turned out tall and strong after all. 
And healthy and handsome and wearin’ a 
hair shirt. 

Paul Harvey. Good day. 


Young People Deny Patriotism Is Vital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent survey made of 687 American teen- 
agers, more than 450 answered “No” 
when they were asked, “Is patriotism 
an important part of your life?” 
Eighty-two percent of the same group 
polled said that sports are more impor- 
tant than patriotism and 88 percent 
said that dating outranks the impor- 
tance of patriotism. Ninety percent 
said clothing is more important. 

Those of us who sit in the Congress of 
the United States are constantly bom- 
barded with requests for voting huge 
sums of money for everything from 
“soups to nuts” with the now fashion- 
able justification that we must “main- 
tain pace with Russia” or by some dis- 
tortion in some cases, “essential to the 

_ strength of our national defense.” I 
personally believe that this country and 
its young people could stand a little 
shot in the arm of good old fashioned 
patriotism with its proper evaluation of 
the blessings of Democracy. I include 
herewith part of an article which ap- 
peared in the Chicago Sun-Times in this 
regard by Eugene Gilbert, president of 
the Gilbert Research Co. Reading and 
rereading it, I find it a bit frightening: 
YOUNG PEOPLE Deny Patriotism Is VITAL 

(By Eugene Gilbert, president of Gilbert 

Youth Research Co.) 

Something has happened to patriotism 
among teenagers. 

Either the love of country in America’s 
young people has withered in the atmos- 
phere of disillusionment following two wars, 
or it lies dormant, awaiting some crisis to 
awaken it. 

It seems strange, however, that it could 
sleep through the recurring jangle of cold 
war crises. Yet this fact is irrefutable: 
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More than two-thirds of 687 American 
teenagers answered No“ when we asked, “Is 
patriotism an important part of your life?” 
Ninety-six percent put family before pa- 
triotism. 

These reactions may be understandable. 
But 82 percent said patriotism is less impor- 
tant than sports; 88 percent said dating out- 
ranks it, and 90 percent said clothing is more 
important. This attitude is perhaps partial- 
ly explained by a 13-year-old St. Louis girl, 
who said: “I just never think about it.” 

Rose Michael, a 17-year-old Chicago girl 
who took a stab at explaining it, said: Pa- 
triotism is less important in the average per- 
son’s life because the United States is so 
well established.” Another Chicago teen- 
ager, 19-year-old Norman Lewison, said pa- 
triotism is at low ebb among teenagers be- 
cause they “have little contact with politics 
and government.” 

But to John Angus Campbell, 17, of Port- 
land, one of the minority to whom patriotism 
is important, “democracy is worth preserv- 
ing.” 

Unfortunately, few seemed to agree. 

We asked this admittedly tough question: 
“If you could do a great benefit to your coun- 
try by sacrificing the well-being of a loved 
one, would you do it?” Only 9 percent said, 
“Yes.” 

“Something as artificial as one’s nation 18 
never worth that much,” sald a 19-year-old 
St. Louis youth. 

Im selfish.“ was the candid reply of a 
17-year-old Salt Lake City girl. And a 16- 
year-old Philadelphia girl answered, I'm a 
coward.” 

While they admit they are short on love 
for their country, the teenagers acknowledge 
ae they are fond of the good life they have 

ere. 

Only 17 percent said they would ever con- 
sider settling permanently in another coun- 
try. 

Here are some of the reasons given by those 
who would: 

Mary La Willett, 15, Chicago If I found a 
good position.” A 19-year-old Hartford 
(Conn.) boy If I found that country more 
desirable than the United States.” Ralph 
Helft. 16, of Hoosick Falls, N.Y.—"In case of 
world war III.“ 

Fifty-five percent of the youngsters—more 
girls than boys—said flag ceremonies and the 
ao anthem stir feelings of respect in 

m. 


“They make you feel you are a part of some- 
thing,” said 17-year-old Sandra Vinyard, of 
Mount Pleasant, Tex. 

Sixty-nine percent of the young people— 
again more girls than boys—said they are 
embarrassed if someone with them ridicules 
patriotic ceremonies. 

She is embarrassed, said 13-year-old Sureen 
Hawkins, of Portland, “because they are crit- 
icizing our country.” 

On the other hand, Paul Girard, 13, of 
Hartford, Conn., said: “Let them think for 
themselves.” 

We also asked: “Do you think patriotism 
detracts in any way from agreement between 
different nations?” 

Thirty-one percent said yes, 57 percent no, 
and 12 percent didn’t answer. 

“National pride is bound to conflict a 
little,” said a 17-year-old Chicago girl, And 
a 16-year-old Portland girl said patri- 
otism “creates some prejudices.” 

In retrospect, there is evidence that a 17- 
year-old Chicago girl knew what she was 
talking about when she summed up the feel- 
ing of American young people toward their 
country. She said: “People have become too 
recy about all the good in the United 

tates.” 
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Comments by Congressman John H. Dent, 
Dickinson Law School, Carlisle, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
would like to present a speech to be made 
at Dickinson Law School, Carlisle, Pa., 
on March 5: 

In this day and age the question of the 
why, the wherefore, and the future of the 
union movement is the subject of daily dis- 
cussion and debate. 

I believe the first thing to attempt here 13 
to give a logical reason for the existence of 
unions. 

The reasons for trade unionism are three- 


told. Morally, a free society must allow free - 


dom to all its members. This freedom 
should only be restricted by the common 
good of society as a whole. Unions are the 
means through which workers are able to ex- 
press their needs as wage earners, 

The transgressions of union officials do not 
detract from the moral necessity and right 
of unionism. Internal union reform and the 
force of public opinion will bring desirable 
changes. 

Economically, unions are necessary to en- 
able workers to determine to a reasonable ex- 
tent the terms and conditions under which 
they work. Collective action is necessary, 
for individual effort is often ineffective in a 
highly industrialized society. 

The psychological need for unions is in 
some respects the most important. Unless 
workers feel they have an assured means of 
expressing themselves, harmony in industry 
and a high level of performance becomes dif- 
ficult to maintain. Workers readily become 
frustrated and resentful and a prey to harm- 
ful rumors. 

Among the most important reasons why 
workers unionize are to achieve greater secu- 
rity, equal justice and a voice in determining 
their economic conditions. 

However, sound trade unionism benefits 
Management also. When workers’ aspira- 
tions are reasonably satisfied, a more con- 
tented work force normally results. Through 
unionism, a channel of communication is 
established between workers and manage- 
ment, and practical cooperation can be de- 
veloped in connection with such important 
matters as production and safety. 

Is labor justified in promoting interest in 
unionism among workers? Sometimes man- 
agement complains that nonunionized work- 
ers are satisfied until they are approached 
by unions during organizing campaigns. 

Labor replies that in a free society it has 
every right to promote its viewpoint. Em- 
ployers are free to encourage the formation 
of new companies. Organized labor feels 
that all workers should share in the benefits 
of unionism. 

It is not fair to charge that wage increases 
cause inflation. Economic expansion can be 
inflationary. Arbitrary pricing policies and 
anticipation of économic developments, as 
during the Korean war, can cause higher 
prices. 

Furthermore, management always has the 
right to resist excessive wage demands, 

If a wage-inflation problem exists, there 
is not too much the average local union can 
do about it. Its wage demands will be gov- 
erned largely by area or industry standards, 
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and it has a primary duty to make economic 
Bains for its members. 

Effective action, if required, must come at 
the top, through a “meeting of minds” among 
the top leaders of industry and labor. 

A spirit of mutual understanding will re- 
sult in good industrial relations. Manage- 
ment must accept unionism and unions must 
accept management's right to manage. The 
threat of strikes is definitely lessened through 
Proper understanding. 

In a company, definite responsibility for 

labor relations dealings should be assigned. 
That does not mean that a person need do 
Nothing else but deal with the union. How- 
ever, it is only natural for a union to expect 
5 recelve proper attention and considera- 
on. 


Where it does not appear that definite re- 

Sponsibility for this important matter has 
m assigned, a union may feel that the 

Problems of its members are being disre- 
garded. 

If the demands of the union are really 
Outrageous, it may mean that it has not been 
Stven full access to the facts. Both sides 
Must face the facts in their dealings, espe- 
Clally in connection with bargaining and 
Stievances. 

If both sides practice real understanding, 
the union-management relationship can be 
highly beneficial. . 

In sequence, then the next question to be 
answered is: Should Government regulation 
Sf unions be increased? The American 
trade-union movement is the organized con- 
Science of the American people. 

No other substantial segment of the popu- 
lation of this country accepts as readily, as 
Conscientiously, as seriously, and with the 
dedication and determination to discharge 
its obligations to itself, to its fellow citizens, 
and to the country as do the American labor 
Unions. Unions blazed trail in the United 
States for more than a century, every good 
law, every step of social progress, every 
equitable economic advance, and every 
Movement toward strengthening and im- 
Proving the democratic processes of govern- 
Ment in the United States has been inspired 
and brought to fruition because organized 
Workers helped to initiate or fully sup- 
Ported it. 

Some specific examples are: 

1. The 8-hour day. 

2. The free public school system. 

3. Woman suffrage. 

4. The U.S. Department of Labor. 

5. The Pure Food and Drug Act. 

6. The elimination of child labor. 

7. Elimination of discrimination against 
Women workers, including equal pay for 
equal work. 

8. Premium pay for overtime work. 

9. The 5-day workweek. 

10. Paid holidays and vacations. 

11. Progress in civil rights and in the 
elimination of employment discrimination. 

12. The Wage-Hour Act (including mini- 
mum-wage law and 40-hour week). 

13. National and State laws protecting 
Women and juvenile workers. 

14, Apprenticeship system for training 
skilled workers, 

15, Public power and rural electrification. 

16. Social security program and unem- 
Ployment insurance. 

17. Public housing. 

18. School construction, Increased sala- 
tes, and improved working conditions for 
educators. 

19, Improved highways and roads. 

20. Safety codes for transportation, con- 
struction, mining, and in the home. 

These are but a few of organized labor’s 
Magnificent contributions to the welfare and 
Security of the workers and to the social and 
economic progress of the United States. To 
name them all would require many volumes 
Of many pages of fine print. 
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At the State and community levels, trade 
unionists are always found in positions of 
leadership in movements which are based 
upon civic, humanitarian, and fair economic 
motives. Organized labor plays a dominant 
role in such community projects as commu- 
nity chests and united fund drives, and hos- 
pital, school, housing, and library construc- 
tion planning. Charitable and eleemosynary 
institutions draw heavily on organized labor 
for contributions, financial, and otherwise. 

In times ef war—hot and cold—it is or- 
ganized labor, with its massive forces of 
workers who provide the leadership, the man- 
power, the brains and the skills which fur- 
nish the essential logistics so necessary to 
victory. 

This leads into the subject of congressional 
action such as the Landrum-Griffin bill. 

This legislation was the result of the most 
intensive drive for labor reform ever wit- 
nessed in the U.S. Congress. 

Sparked by the dramatic, well publicized 
McClellan committee revelations over a pe- 
riod of months, the demand for so-called re- 
form legislation reached the proportions of 
an avalanche. Like an avalanche it swept all 
before it, logic, reasoning, rights, wrongs, 
facts and justice. 

In almost every case when questioned, one 
of two answers was given to the question, 
“Why this law?” First and foremost was the 
statement, This will get Hoffa and that's 
what has to be done.” Second, the answer 
was, “I can't win at home unless I vote for 
a labor bill. I prefer a better bill but Ill 
take any bill in preference to no bill.” 

In this atmosphere anything was possible 
and Congress in the main failed to give the 
kind of consideration this situation de- 
manded. 

One question never answered was asked 
many times: “If this bill gets rid of Hoffa, 
do we then repeal the law?” 

Let's see what has happened to the labor 
bill since it > 

First, the National Labor Relations Board 
charged with its administration has been 
issuing rules and regulations some of which 
are contrary to the letter of the law accord- 
ing to experts in the field. This, of course, 
is due to the need for political expediency 
in an election year. T 

One example is the section dealing with 
the bond requirements. Much ballyhoo and 
capital was made out of this section by the 
promoters of the reform legislation. It was 
supposed to put a straitjacket on union offi- 
cers who handled money belonging to union 
members. The vast majority of Americans, I 
am sure, had a mental picture of union treas- 
uries being looted by union officials system- 
atically without any protection for the poor 
dues payer. 

What’s happened, however, is that the Sec- 
retary of Labor has taken a realistic view of 
the situation and although Congress wrote 
& bill that would have cost the unions mil- 
lions of extra dollars under a drastic bond- 
ing provision, the Secretary has issued reg- 
ulations that left the bonding practices prac- 
tically in tact. 

This is true in other features of the new 
law. Even Congress made some changes in 
the so-called Bill of Rights for union mem- 
bers embodied in the Kennedy bill when it 
passed the Senate. 

Under the high-sounding title of “Bill of 
Rights” for union members Congress set out 
to take away from the majority of the union 
members all of their rights and to give to the 
minority rights never intended under our 
Federal Constitution. 

Let's look at a rundown of just what the 
Landrum-Grimn bill does for or against la- 
bor. 


Title I: “Bill of Rights of Members of La- 
bor Organizations.” This title contains pro- 
visions designed to secure reasonable equal- 
ity among members, freedom of speech, as- 
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sembly, and the right to sue the organiza- 
tion, as well as protections from arbitrary 
discipline and arbitrary financial exactions. 
Union members may enforce these rights by 
civil suit in Federal court. This title also 
requires unions to forward a copy of any 
collective bargaining agreement at request 
of any member whose rights are affected 
thereby. This requirement is enforcible by 
Secretary of Labor in same manner as re- 
porting requirements. 

Title II: Reporting and Disclosure.“ 
This title requires labor organizations to 
adopt a constitution and bylaws and file a 
copy with the Secretary of Labor, along with 
specific details as to their procedures for the 
conduct of internal affairs, and to file annual 
financial reports containing certain specified 
information “in such detail as may be neces- 
sary accurately to disclose its financial con- 
dition and operations.“ 

The act also requires union officers, prin- 
cipal employees, certain employers, and per- 
sons providing labor relations consultant 
services to file reports with respect to certain 
financial transactions, to reveal conflict of 
interest dealings of union officers as well as 
expenditures of employers for the purpose 
of influencing employees in the exercise of 
their protected rights with respect to repre- 
sentation. Basic records must be kept for 
5 years. Willful violation of title IT is made 
a misdemeanor subject to $10,000 fine and up 
to 1 year imprisonment. 

Title III: “Trusteeships.” This title re- 
quires every labor organization which as- 
sumes su control over a subordinate 
body to file a report with the Secretary of 
Labor within 30 days after such 
control, and semiannually thereafter. Such 
report must include, among other things, the 
reasons for the trusteeship and a complete 
account of the financial conditions of the 
subordinate union. The provisions for dis- 
closure, regulations, and compliance of title 
II are applicable to the reporting provisions 
of title III, and similar criminal penalties 
are imposed for willful violations. 

Title IV: “Elections and Removal of Of- 
ficers.” The bill requires union elections to 
be held periodically by secret ballot, that 
reasonable opportunity be given for the 
nomination of candidates, for the protection 
of freedom of choice in voting, for due notice 
of elections, publication of the results of 
votes cast by local members, conduct of elec- 
tions in accordance with the constitution of 
the union, and preservation of election 
records. Expenditures of dues money of 
labor organizations, or of employer contri- 
butions to promate the candidacy of any in- 
dividual is prohibited. 

Officers of local unions gulity of serious 
misconduct may be removed by the members 
if the Secretary of Labor finds upon appli- 
cation of a member and after a hearing that 
adequate procedures for removal are not pro- 
vided in the union’s constitution and bylaws, 
or may be removed in a hearing and vote at 
the direction of the Federal district court in 
a suit brought by the Secretary as indicated 
below. 

An election may be challenged by a mem- 
ber who has exhausted internal remedies, or 
invoked them and received no decision in 
3 months. 

Title V: “Safeguards for Labor Organiza- 
tions”—Bonding. The act requires every 
officer or other official of labor organizations 
whose property and annual receipts exceeds 
$5,000 to be bonded for faithful performance 
of duty. It prescribes standards for accept- 
able security companies and prohibits bond- 
ing through an agent or with a company in 
which the union has an interest. Criminal 
sanctions are imposed for violations. Labor 
organizations are also prohibited from mak- 
ing loans to their officers or employees in 
excess of $2,000. 7 

Communists and criminals from 
office, the act prohibits Communists and per- 
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sons convicted of enumerated crimes from 
serving as union officers, agents, or employ- 
ees, labor consultants, or officers or em- 
ployees of employer associations dealing 
with unions, for five years after (1) termi- 
nation of membership in the Communist 
Party, (2) conviction, or (3) imprisonment, 
unless citizenship rights which may have 
been lost are restored or unless the Federal 
Parole Board determines suitability of an ex- 
convict to serve. Persons convicted of vio- 
lating reporting provisions of act are banned 
also from serving in such offices or paid 
positions. 

Title VI: “Miscellaneous—Investigatory 
Power of Secretary.” The act provides the 
Secretary of Labor with authority to investi- 
gate violations of any provision of the act, 
except title I or amendments made to other 
statutes, whenever he deems it necessary in 
order to determine whether any person has 
violated or is about to violate any such pro- 
vision. 

Extortionate picketing: The act prohibits 
extortionate picketing for the purposes of ex- 
tracting money from an employer against 
his will for the personal enrichment of an 
individual and makes such conduct a felony 
under Federal law. 

Discipline of union members: The act 
gives to members a civil right of action 
against labor organizations for disciplining 
any such member for exercising rights to 
which he is entitled and makes it a Federal 
crime to use force or violence, or the threat 
thereof, to interfere with the exercise of such 
rights by union members. 

Title VII: Taft-Hartley Amendments—No 
Man's Land.“ The States are permitted to 
assume jurisdiction over cases involving a 
labor dispute in which the National Labor 
Relations Board declines to assert jurisdic- 
tion. The Board is prohibited from further 
narrowing its present jurisdictional stand- 
ards. Provision is made for delegation of 
representation matters by the Board to its 
regional directors. 

Voting by economic strikers: The existing 
prohibition on voting by economic strikers 
in representation elections is eliminated in 
any election conducted within 12 months 
after the commencement of the strike. 

Secondary boycotts: Hot cargo; the sec- 
ondary boycott provisions of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, are ex- 
tended to cover direct coercion of employ- 
ers to cease or agree to cease doing business 
with another, inducement of individual em- 
ployees not to work, and the secondary boy- 
cott protection of employers is broadened to 
include railroads, municipalities, and farm- 
ers. The amendments permit publicity, 
other than picketing, for the purpose of ad- 
vising consumers of disputes, so long as oth- 
er employees are not induced to refuse serv- 
ices by such conduct, 

Hot cargo agreements are prohibited by 
the bill. However, subcontracting agree- 
ments between unions and construction em- 
ployers relating to work to be done at the 
site of the construction are excepted from 
the prohibition, and the prohibitions on the 
certain secondary boycotts and the hot 
cargo clause do not apply where jobbers and 
subcontractors in the apparel and clothing 
industry are involved. 

Organizational and recognition picketing— 
Organizational and recognition picketing are 
made an unfair labor practice under certain 
circumstances, l.e. picketing where another 
union is lawfully recognized, where an elec- 
tion has been held within the preceeding 12 
months, or where conducted without a peti- 
tion being filed within 30 days. Whenever 
a petition is filed the Board is directed to 
conduct an election forthwith without re- 
gard to other election provisions of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. Publicity picket- 
ing which does not induce refusals to per- 
form services by other employees is pre- 
served. The provisions for injunctive relief 
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in the existing law are extended to violations 
of the picketing provisions, but employer 
unfair labor practices of domination or inter- 
ference with the formation of a union are 
made defenses against the issuance of in- 
junctions in such picketing cases. 

The act permits unions and employers in 


the building and construction industry to 


conclude prehire agreements with 7-day 
union shop provisions. It further permits 
contractual requirements that employers 
notify unions of vacancies, unions may refer 
applicants, and that priority in employment 
may be given on basis of length of service 
with employer or in the industry or area. 
Minimum training or experience qualifica- 
tions may also be prescribed in such agree- 
ments. 

Discrimination—Proyisions are made in 
the act for priority of case handling where 
unfair labor practices involving discrimina- 
tion in employment because of membership 
or nonmembership in a union are involved 
(whether by the employer or union). 

Let's look at action now taking place in 
Congress. 

There are three bills occupying the atten- 
tion of the Labor Committee right now—one 


dealing with safety, one with wages and 


hours, and one with picketing. 

Without getting into the details, I just 
want to make this one observation. The 
more union-management regulation becomes 
the law of the land, the more Congress will 
be asked to pass legislation that once was 
considered the proper sphere of labor-man- 
agement negotiations. 

If unions were as powerful and absolute 
as some would have us believe, there would 
be no need for Congress to pass laws pre- 
scribing working conditions in a specified in- 
dustry or a law establishing a minimum wage 
and maximum hours. The union-manage- 
ment negotiations would establish these 
standards on a local and industry basis. 

Because of the national scope of legisla- 
tion passed ‘by Congress, many inequities are 
created when a law has to disregard the basic 
concept of labor-management relations, 
that takes into consideration facts peculiar 
to the issue being negotiated. 

However, one of these bills being discussed 
at this time by our committee deserves more 
than passing attention because it is the first 
amendment to the Landrum-Griffin concept 
of labor-management legislation. This deals 
with the right of building trades unions to 
picket a construction project. 

This bill would set aside the Denver Bulld- 
ing Trades decision. This decision later 
clarified by the Moore drydock decision re- 
stricts pickets on a building project to estab- 
lishing a picket line under severe restric- 
tions. There are strong arguments made by 
both sides—the unions and the contractors. 

When the Landrum-Griffin bill restricted 
picketing and made employment of strike- 
breakers common practice in labor disputes, 
the ability to successfully carry on a strike 
by an individual craft union at a multiple- 
employer construction job impossible under 
the law. 

Congress Is again being misled by the use 
of slogans and half truths. Instead of deal- 
ing with facts and the provisions of the pro- 
posed bill, the whole attack is being made 
against the term “Secondary Boycott.” It 
is alleged that the right given to a striking 
union to picket a construction by use of a 
picket line would be in effect a secondary 
boycott on nonstriking subcontractors. 

The unions argue that if they can't ad- 
vertise their disagreement with one employer 
by using a projectwide picket line it gives 
the employer being struck every avenue to 
use strikebreakers or workers from other 
employers on the same job, thereby making 
the dispute one sided in favor of the 
employer. 

This again shows the difficulties en- 
countered when the National Government 
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tries to write rules that can't possibly cover 
all situations that arise in labor disputes. 

Simply put this is what the law now 
allows. Every union other than the building 
trades can picket every gate, every place of 
production in any plant or industry, can 
picket and advertise to all workers that ® 
strike is in progress, 

The building trades unions can only picket 
a certain gate or place of work where the 
union members were last working before the 
strike although the construction is one in- 
dividual project. With the provisions 
Landrum-Grimn affecting hot cargo, pi 
line restrictions and free admission of strike- 
breakers, the unions argue that their con- 
stitutional right to strike in a labor dispute 
has been ineffective and for all practical 
purposes, useless. 

Whether the right to strike is good or bad 
has nothing to do with the present proposal 
The question to be resolved is whether or 
not Congress will pass a law reestablishing 
this right as an effective weapon in a labor - 
management dispute in the construction 
field the same as it is in other fields. 

Industry contends that projectwide picket- 
ing by one or more trades is, indeed, a sec 
ondary boycott in that it stops workers n 
involved in the dispute from going to work 
across a union picket line. 

The practical situation, of course, is that 
if the struck employer could not employ 
strikebreakers or workers of other employer 
to do the jobs of the striking employees the 
other subcontractors would soon have to stoP 
work anyway because construction jobs are 
in reality dependent upon each craft or trade 
doing its work individually, yet jointly. 

In closing, let’s listen to some words spok- 
en in farewell by a man whose experience 
covered over half a century in the most tur- 
bulent of all labor-management disputes In 
our lifetime: 

“Not only in the coal industry has our 
organization been strong. The strength of 
this union has ever been an example for 
workers wherever situated in our Nation 
who are struggling to improve their lot. 
The establishment of widespread collective 

in our modern industries has 
been responsible to a great degree for the 
high standard of living and culture achie 
by all Americans under our flag during the 
past few decades. 

“Too many of our professional and busi- 
ness leaders failed to realize for many years 
that as the workers in their communities 
prospered and increased their buying power 
and their standards of living were raised, 8? 
inevitably that progress and that improve- 
ment would be shared by the business a 
professional and clerical interests in that 
community. 

“So, America has finally achieved the high- 
est standard of living that as far as we knoW 
has hitherto not existed in any country at 
any time in known history. There must be 
a reason that goes beyond what our politi 
representatives may have done, or what our 
employers have done gratuitously, and that 
reason, of course, is the collective strength 
of the great masses of productive workers in 
our Nation making their influence felt 
through representatives of their own choos 
ing and through the medium of collective 
bargaining. f 

“Can we keep America this way? Are we 
sure that progress will continue to be made 
in the face of the existent world problems 
and world trends and world confusion an 
expanding world population? That, my 
friends, is the task that lies ahead for the 
coming generations in our land, and that 
is the task that will face the organized labor 
movement of this country. But the or- 
ganized labor movement cannot exercise its 
mass strength or fulfill its own destiny in the 
face of divided councils and caviling and 
warfsre in the ranks of organized labor dow? 
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to the lowest bobtail and ragtag local union 
in any particular craft. 

“Private enterprise, as we know it in our 
country, is more or less on trial in all of the 
countries in the world except our own. Pri- 
vate enterprise, investment for profit, re- 
Ward for incentive, doesn't exist in many 
countries. In countries where it does exist, 
it is in modified form as compared to our 
Own economic scheme and our own economic 
arrangements. 

“Our economy is not expanding. This is 
Tecognized by those who are students of such 
things. It is not expanding at a rate suffi- 
Ciently rapid to protect this standard of liv- 
ing here in the face of the rapid expansion of 
Other economies. American goods are in- 
creasingly and progressively being under- 
sold in the world market—undersold by 
goods produced by economies that have been 
erected in these countries at the expense of 
the American taxpayer. 

“How far do we go with it? Do we impov- 
erish ourselves so that, with all vainglory, we 
can keep on contributing half of our na- 
tional income to countries that will drive 
Our goods from the world markets? Do we 

verish ourselves for countries that are 
Only resisting Communist infiltration as 
long as we hire them in dollars? In reverse 
English that means that when these coun- 
tries get to the place where they stand on 
their own feet they won't take our money, 
and then they will do as they please. 

“The flight of American capital, for in- 
Stance, is a problem that will attract the at- 
tention of this Nation in the years to come. 
Many of our manufacturers have items suit- 
able for trade in the world marts but are 
finding it impossible to manufacture their 
goods in the United States under our stand- 
ards of wages and living and collateral costs. 
So they are going abroad and are erecting 
Production plants in foreign countries, One 
thousand American concerns already have 
Plants that they erected in foreign countries. 
There they produce articles of trade which 
they had produced in their own American 
Plants. There they produce articles with 
money earned under the American flag, un- 
der the free enterprise system. are 
failing to reinvest under that same flag and 
Under that same system. Many additional 

can concerns of magnitude in the 
Commercial world are even now considering 
whether they are going to be forced to with- 
draw from the world markets or build pro- 
duction plants abroad, where there are low 
Wages and standards of living conditions. 
re they can manufacture the same arti- 
cles at less than they can do at home. 

Jou know, I used to know a baker in a 
fairly large town. His name was Heine, and 
he only had one ad. He had it on the high- 
way a mile out of town, a highway that 
Meets the four roads, and all it said was, 
‘Heine eats his own bread.’ But apparently 

can capital, in part, does not want to 
eat its own bread. If one carries the ar- 
rangement or idea to its logical conclusion, 
the result will be the reduction of all our 
Volume of trade in foreign countries and the 

onment of manufacturing enterprise 
here at home. This will augment the unem- 
Ployment situation, add to the distress of 
Our economy, dry up the source of taxation, 
Until, perhaps, in the end we will not be 
able to sustain our foreign friends under the 
Standards to which they have been accus- 
tomed, because we are destitute ourselves. 

These things are of great concern because 
they run to the question of whether the coal 

ustry can continue as a vital part of the 
American economy—as its basic fuel. The 
Coal industry, during the past decade, has 
loade great strides in establishing national 
— p, in modernizing its methods of 
Operation and production, in lowering the 
Unit cost of a vital necessity for American 
commercial purposes, There is a fair chance 
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that this stupendous effort will bring great 
economic reward to the investors in the coal 
industry, to the labor in the coal industry, 
and to the public at large—which gets a 
lower unit cost in purchasing this com- 
modity. 

“We must, however, maintain this economy 
of ours in that state of progression necessary 
to sustain our increasing population. The 
increase in population is a phenomenon not 
only in the United States, where 85 percent 
of our citizens now live in urban communi- 
ties, increasingly dependent on their day-to- 
day income and their ability to meet their 
day-to-day expenses, but also in other 
countries. The teeming millions of the in- 
creased population in those countries are 
going to continue to overflow the political 
boundaries and strive with other peoples 
for the right to continue their existence in 
the only way they see possible at the time. 

“Unless we keep our own Nation strong 
America cannot contribute for long to the 
maintenance of world peace against these 
menacing portents unless we keep our own 
house in order and unless we keep our own 
Nation strong. The business of keeping 
alive, keeping one’s family in good health so 
the children can grow to be men and women 
is the primary obligation of every citizen. 
It begins at home. It is even more im- 
portant than which candidate will get the 
nomination or be elected next fall. Far 
more. 

“It is time for America to think. Our 
public debt is beyond all comprehension. 
Nine billion dollars a year in taxes are col- 
lected and paid to the bondholders as in- 
terest before a dollar becomes avallable for 
the ordinary operation of the Government 
and our public agencies. Perhaps we can 
continue expan the national debt but 
it is very doubtful that we can do it suc- 
cessfully. 

“I merely mention these things as indic- 
ative of my thoughts: that the members of 
labor organizations, as well as all other citi- 
zens, have a great obligation upon them in 
the future; that the work of labor is not 
finished; that America as a whole cannot 
grow soft and let the politicians do it all be- 
cause pages of history are replete with inci- 
dents that indicate that the politicians 
rarely succeed after the confidence of the 
people has been removed through the lack 
of efficiency of their public representatives.” 

These are the words of John L. Lewis, 
miner, philosopher, American. His union 
shows what can be done by union-manage- 


ment cooperation without the interference 
of Congress. 


Good Citizenship Needs Vision and 
Courage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, the 
Kansas Federation of Women's Clubs 
sponsored a citizenship essay contest for 
high school juniors. The seventh dis- 
trict of the federated clubs consists of 
$2 counties in western Kansas, and Paul 
Taylor, of Sterling, won the contest with 
his essay entitled “Good Citizenship 
Needs Vision and Courage.“ Under 
unanimous consent I would like to bring 
this essay to the attention of this 
esteemed body: 
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GOOD CITIZENSHIP NEEDS VISION AND COURAGE 


Collier’s Encyclopedia defines citizenship 
as “the most perfect form of membership in 
a political community.” What does this 
mean? Membership is the state of being a 
member and a member is defined as a per- 
son belonging to an organized body or so- 
ciety. To be a good member of society one 
must take an active interest in the welfare of 
the community. A citizen has certain duties 
to his town or community. He votes intelli- 
gently, helps create public opinion, serves on 
juries, performs military service, keeps well 
informed, pays taxes, serves in public offices, 
and helps in work of political parties. 

Courage is defined as confidence to act in 
accordance with one’s convictions. Certainly 
an individual needs courage to serve on a 
jury. How can we expect justice when jury 
members are timid souls who let their opin- 
ions be influenced by individuals of impor- 
tance or by other outside sources? How can 
a timid person vote intelligently when he 
lets his vote be controlled by labor or other 
organizations? A person with sound and in- 
telligent convictions can and should be help- 
ful to more poorly informed citizens; how- 
ever, this must not extend to the point of 
domination of those individuals. Military 
service also requires courage, for the battle- 
field is no place for the meek individual. 
Service to one’s political party again requires 
courage in one’s convictions. In my opinion 
Political parties are fine, but a person’s devo- 
tion to one to the point of worship is bad 
for the country and so is bad for the indi- 
vidual. Service in a public office is a job 
for an individual who will strive to do his 
best at all times to serve his fellow citizens 
in his community. He must have courage to 
resist the influence of certain corrupt indi- 
viduals of whom there are frightfully many 
in our Government. 

Vision can be defined as the ability of an 
individual to look ahead to new horizons, 
new problems, and to set new goals. Vision 
of the future as well as a thorough knowl- 
edge of the candidate's record is an essential 
factor in determining the best candidate for 
a public office. With this knowledge an indi- 
vidual will be able to use his yote to the best 
advantage. Vision of things to come enables 
an individual to help less informed people 
form an intelligent opinion of public affairs, 
Some people don’t realize it, but when a per- 
son pays his taxes, he is showing faith in and 
vision for the future welfare of his commu- 
nity and country. Vision is an invaluable 
characteristic for a servant of the public. 
Should public servants lack the ability to 
look forward to things to come, the results 
could be disastrous. Going on the assump- 
tion that a well-informed citizen is a good 
citizen, a well-informed citizen can use his 
vision of things to come to determine 
whether they will be better or worse. If they 
should appear to be getting worse he should 
take advantage of every opportunity which 
may arise to improve the condition of his 
community. 

The evidence seems to bear out the conclu- 
sion that vision and courage are two of the 
basic factors of good citizenship. 


Resolutions of Indiana Council of 
Churches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, for the 
purpose of informing my colleagues of 
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the views of the Indiana Council of 
Churches, I am inserting in the RECORD, 
the resolutions adopted by the assembly 
of the Indiana Council of Churches on 
January 15, 1960. Although we may or 
may not agree with every expression of 
view, we certainly can appreciate this 
sincere expression of convictions and can 
say without reservation that we join 
them when they say— 

That we uphold the right and duty of the 
churches to study and comment upon the 
issues of human concern. 


The resolutions follow: 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE ASSEMBLY, 
IN DANA COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, JANUARY 15, 
1960 
SECTION I 

Whereas freedom of speech is being chal- 
lenged in some circles; and 

Whereas we believe that it is a vital part 
of our American way of life: Be it 

Resolved, That we resist all efforts to dis- 
courage full freedom of discussion, that we 
uphold the right and duty of the churches 
to study and comment upon issues of human 
concern, and that we invite full candor on 
the part of governmental officials and other 
leaders of opinion in the public exposition 
of problems and dilemmas affecting the 
citizens of our State and Nation. In the 
light of this conviction: Be it further 

Resolved— 

1, That we urge our churches to help re- 
move all barriers based on racial differences 
and to eliminate through study, negotiation 
and legislation discrimination in education, 
employment, housing, and public accommo- 
dations; and that we commend all who are 
using peaceful means to bring about the 
end of un-Christian practices in relation- 
ships with people whose racial, religious, or 
national origins differ from those of the 
majority; 

2. That we use every means available to 
us as Christians to maintain clearly the sep- 
aration of church and state, especially in 
cases where groups or individuals are 
tempted to try to use public tax funds for 
private schools (this would include the use 
of public school buildings and the time of 
public school teachers for released time 
religious education); 

3. That we reaffirm our concerted opposi- 
tion to all forms of gambling within our 
State including parimutuel betting and the 
use of pinball machines and similar devices 
recently condemned by the prosecutors of 
Marion and Lake counties; 

4. That we call upon our State to Join with 
other States and nations in the elimination 
of the barbarian practice of capital punish- 
ment; 

5. That we intend to work unitedly for 
legislation, including an “implied consent” 
law, which will help to remove from our 
highways those who drive while under the 
influence of alcohol; 

6. That we urge the Congress of the 
United States to outlaw the dangerous and 
disagreeable practice of serving alcoholic 
beverages on airlines, and that the airlines 
be instructed to refuse transportation to per- 
sons so Clearly under the influence of alcohol 
as to become a hazard to the safety and 
comfort of other passengers; 

7. That we use our influence as Christians 
to secure the abolition of the advertising of 
alcoholic beverages in interstate commerce 
whether in newspapers, magaiznes, or on the 
air waves; 

8. That we urge members of our churches 
to respect Sunday as a day of rest and 
worship. 

SECTION II 

Whereas the present development of weap- 
ons of destruction makes war hazardous to 
the very existence of mankind upon the 
earth; Be it 
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Resolved— 

1. That we commend the President of the 
United States, other heads of state, and 
those individuals and organizations who 
have undertaken international visits and 
exchange of views as a means to resolve 
tensions; 

2. That we commend those who out of 
concern for human values are striving to 
bring about an end to the suicidal arms race 
and to initiate a program of universal dis- 
armament; 

3. That we urge our Government to abstain 
from further nuclear tests and to renew its 
efforts to secure the universal abolition of 
such tests within a framework of interna- 
tional inspection; 

4. That we reaffirm our support of the 
United Nations and its agencies in their ef- 
forts to promote peace and understanding 
in the world and that we encourage our 
Government to give strong financial and 
moral backing to this organization and to 
utilize its good offices in all areas of discord 
affecting this country; 

5. That we commend our U.N. delegation 
for negotiating treaties to insure the demſli- 
tarization of the Antarctic Continent and 
the peaceful exploration of outer space and 
urge upon the Congress their ratification 
forthwith; 

6. That we commend and urge support for 
all religious, governmental, and private 
agences and organizations working to bring 
about the sharing of our agricultural abun- 
dance with the needly of the world and we 
join with others in striving for more ade- 
quate machinery to deal with farm sur- 
pluses on a world scale. 

7. That we continue to urge our Govern- 
ment to separate the humanitarian and mil- 
itary aspects of our mutual assistance pro- 
gram, in order that out of abundance and in 
love we may minister to the needs of our 
fellowmen without demanding military con- 
gesslons which violate the self-respect and 
sovereignty of other nations; 

8. That the rapidly expanding world popu- 
lation makes n consideration of 
means to limit population growth and that 
both Christian morality and humanitarian 
sensitivity would lead our Government to 
share with other nations, when requested, 
modern technical information concerning 
conception control and family planning; 

9. That, in view of the harmful effects of 
compulsory military training upon both the 
morals and morale of our younger citizens 
and in the light of the opinion of many 
military leaders that this system is unneces- 
sary and unrealistic in a scientific military 
age, we urge Congress to reconsider and re- 
evaluate its position in regard to compulsory 
military training and service; 

10. That we urge our representatives in 
the United Nations and in Congress to de- 
clare that it is a crime for any nation or 
group to attempt to exterminate another 
group or nation because of ideology, color or 
ethnic origin, and that we, therefore, ratify 
the Genocide Convention; and 

11. That we encourage our Government 
and people to receive in our Nation and 
communities a fair share of refugees from 
oppression and war. 

12, That we call upon the members of our 
churches to inform themselves concerning 
our preparations for chemical, biological, and 
radiological warfare (CBR); and that we 
urge all with awakened Christian consciences 
to protest all preparation by any nation, in- 
cluding our own, to wipe out masses of 
people by the use of chemical, biological, or 
radiological weapons. 

SECTION DT 

1. Whereas labor-management disputes 
vitally affect the public; and 

Whereas it is difficult to ascertain the 
truth In the face of opposed presentations 
of fact: Be it 

Resolved, That we urge both management 
and labor to enter collective bargaining ne- 
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gotiations responsibly and with sincerity and 
that unbiased representatives of the public 
be included in such negotiations. 

2. Whereas the needs of human beings 
within our State and communities are nec- 
essarily a matter of Christian concern: Be 
it 

Resolved, That we urge study by our 
churches of the adequacy of present public 
welfare programs and grants including the 
possibility of cooperation by Indiana with 
the other States in establishing uniform 
residence requirements for public assistance. 

3. Whereas the Juvenile Court Act pro- 
vides wisely for emphasis upon rehabilita- 
tion rather than punishment of youthful 
offenders and whereas the law makes pos- 
sible the waiving to criminal courts of 
youths over 16 years of age: Be it 

Resolved, That we favor maintenance of 
age 18 as the upper limit for jurisdiction 
of juvenile courts. 

4. Whereas the life of a child untouched 
by religious teaching is impoverished; and 

Whereas legally acceptable programs of 
weekday religious instruction on released 
time from the public schools have reached 
many unchurched boys and girls, and made 
possible expanded periods of instruction for 
church related children: Be it 

Resolved, That we support the retention 
of present enabling legislation for weekday 
religious education classes on released time, 
and that we seek to develop such classes 
in conformity with the highest standards 
of Christian education and in full com- 
pliance with State and Federal laws, 

5. Whereas faith in God and personal fel- 
lowship with Him in prayer have been cor- 
nerstones of American life and public pol- 
icy: Be it 

Resolved, That we support the setting 
aside of a room in the statehouse for private 
prayer and meditation, 


Hon. Matthew Gilroy Receives the Eloy 
Alfaro Grand Cross and Diploma, in 
Recognition for His Extraordinary 
Distinguished Public, Private, Patriotic, 
Philanthropic Services to Mankind, and 
in Further Recognition of His Efforts 
Toward the Establishment of Interna- 
tional Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert the 
highlights of the proceedings of the Eloy 
Alfaro International Foundation of the 
Republic of Panama, on the occasion of 
the reception and ceremony, at the Lotos 
Club, New York City, at which the award 
was made to Mr. Gilroy. This high 
honor was bestowed on him in the 
presence of a very distinguished group 
of friends of Mr. Gilroy, from all parts of 
Canada, United States, Ireland, England, 
and South America by Maj. Gen. Carlos 
A. Cabrera, chief of the delegation of 
the Republic of Ecuador to the Inter- 
American Defense Board in Washington, 
D.C., and its military attaché. 

The invocation was delivered by the 
Right Reverend Dr. Benjamin C. Eckardt, 
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President of Philathea College, London, 
Ontario, and Canadian provost of the 
foundation. 

Mr. Joseph Goldberg, Canadian deputy 
Provost and general chairman, read 
a cable from the Honorable Olmedo Al- 
faro, secretary general of the founda- 
tion authorizing the ceremony at the 
Lotos Club and conveying his personal 
greetings to all the assembled guests. 

Goldberg then introduced Dr. 

John Maurice Keesing, international 

Provost, and famous international bar- 

ister, who delivered one of the most bal- 

anced and thought-provocative ad- 
dresses, as follows: 

Srzecn or Dr. JOHN M. Kerstnc oN THE OC- 
CASION OF THE AWARD OF THE CROSS OF THE 
Ex. or ALFARO INTERNATIONAL FOUNDATION 
AT THE Loros CLUB, FEBRUARY 10, 1960 


Ever since Dr. Herman Bayern, the Ameri- 
dan provost of the Eloy Alfaro International 
Foundation informed me that I was to take 
Part in the award to Mr. Gilroy, I have been 
Biving thought to the opportunity this pre- 
Sented to me to, as we say in the Army, 
“sound off.” 

The basic aim of the United States must 
be the creation of a prosperous and stable 
family of nations in the Americas. A pros- 
Perous and stable Latin America will advance 
the security of the entire hemisphere, and 
Contribute greatly to the strength and soli- 
Garity of the Western World. 

In the early 19th century, the great libera- 
tor, Simon Bolivar, when speaking of the 

of government that was then required 
for Latin America, stated, “As long as our 
fellow citizens do not acquire the talents 
and virtues which distinguish our brothers 
to the north, a radicAl democracy, far from 
being good for us, will bring ruin upon us.” 
philosophy as expressed by the libera- 
tor at that time was, I believe, and as many 
ns believe, completely true. Gen. 
Eloy Alfaro, whose memory this internation- 
al foundation honors, was an avowed dis- 
Ciple of Bolivar; a military man of renown 
Who has been called the Lincoln of Latin 
America. 

The men who are involved in internation- 
al governmental affairs and business affairs 
Must remember that times are constantly 

and the rapidity of change is ac- 
Celerating every day. The countries which 
Compose Latin America today are full part- 
ners with the United States. The people 
Of these countries have shown, and are con- 
tinuously showing, that they have acquired 
the talents and virtues that the liberator re- 
ferred to. The gap between the philosophy 
or the people of North and South America 
is rapidly disappearing. The people of Latin 
America has expressed their antipathy to 
despotic dictatorships, inflation, have ex- 
Pressed a desire for greater industrialization, 
and wider and more stable markets. 

The Americas are fortunate today in hav- 
ing at the heads of Government men who 
are attempting to lead the growing up of 

e countries of Latin America. The heads 
Of government of the Argentine, of Brazil, of 
Colombia, of Chile, and of Venezuela have 
been recently called by Time magazine, the 
Teal builders of Latin America. These men 
basically are attempting the amelioration of 
the condition of their countries as rapidly as 
they believe these changes can be effectively 
Put into practice in their respective coun- 
tries. They and other Americans realize that 
Countries, like people, must grow and ma- 

, and in so doing suffer the pains of 
growing. 

The statement of international policy 

made by officials of governments must 

be most carefully worded. The time of the 
Statement, the place at which it was made 
the reason for the pronouncement must 
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be carefully considered. Not only must the 
speechmaker consider these things, but also 
the reader or listener must view the state- 
ment in the light of these three circum- 
stances. When speaking of a sister country 
of the Americas, the language must be clear, 
The underlying philosophy of the full part- 
nership of all the countries of the Americas 
must be one of the guide rules governing the 
choice of words. A statement of policy must 
not be so worded that a perusal of it would 
lead the peoples of Latin America to feel 
that they have nothing to gain and much 
to lose by being sucked into the conflicts of 
the great powers in which they only will be 
exploited. Only when Latin Americans feel 
that they have something worth fighting for 
will isolationalism give way to a feeling 
of identity and equality with the United 
States in the struggle for a free world. 

The entire Latin American area is in the 
throes of a painful process of social, eco- 
nomic, and political transformation. This 
movement is only beginning. 

The people who make policy in the Gov- 
ernment of our country must gear their de- 
cisions to the probably great future of Latin 
America. The Latin American economy is 
rapidly expanding. Its potential for develop- 
ment in view of its vast untapped resources 
18 of relative importance to this world. The 
economic growth of this area should double 
in less than 20 years. We have many inter- 
American organizations in which the goy- 
ernments of the Americas are in constant 
consultation and collaboration. This must 
be continued. Latin Americans must be con- 
vinced that in this contest that is going 
on in the world today, they have a great 
stake; that the stake of all the Americas is 
the same, whether it be the United States 
of America, Ecuador, Canada, Brazil, or any 
other country in the Americas. All the na- 
tions of the Americas are full and equal 
partners. 

Private enterprise of North America must 
assist in the Latin American development. 
This assistance must be in such a manner 
as to discourage the growing belief that the 
nationalization of resources is the panacea 
of all economic ills. There must be a close 
interchange of ideas and awarement of pur- 
pose between private business and the gov- 
ernments involved, in order to bring about 
the potential economic advances of the Latin 
American countries. 

I have placed these remarks before this 
group because I believe that the men who 
are bere today speak with voices that have 
the authority of achievement in industry 
and in public life. . 

I ask all of you to use your influence and 
persuasive powers on our governments, and 
on our industrialists to convince them to 
view the Latin American affairs with the 
same eyes that they look upon their affairs 
at home, in the United States, and in 
Canada. 

I ask for a unanimous advocacy of the 
principle of full partnership of the American 
nations. 


Dr. Herman A. Bayern, American 
provost, was then introduced, and set 
forth at length the achievements and 
accomplishments of former President 
Eloy Alfaro, President of Ecuador at the 
turn of the century, as follows: 
FUNDACION INTERNACIONAL ELOY ALFARO, PAN- 

AMA, REPUBLICA DE PANAMA, LOTOS CLUB, 

New YORK Crry, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 10 
(Speech of Dr. Herman A. Bayern, American 

provost, representing the foundation, when 

Matthew Gilroy, Esq., of Canada and Ire- 

land, received the Eloy Alfaro Grand 

Cross) 

Dr. Keesing, members of the clergy, Mr. 
Gilroy, distinguished guests, and gentlemen, 
we are gathered here to honor a great hu- 
manitarian and philanthropist, Mr. Gilroy, 
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in recognition of his extraordinary efforts to 
serve mankind and international peace 
throughout the civilized world. 

This foundation was incorporated by the 
Legislature of the Republic of Panama in or- 
der to perpetuate the memory of Gen. Eloy 
Alfaro, who was President of Ecuador at the 
turn of the century. This foundation seeks 
to promote the political and moral values of 
the Americas. General Alfaro advanced the 
cause of his nation by setting up the judicial 
system, and expanded her schools and col- 
leges and other institutions of learning. 

General Alfaro was a soldier, patriot, 
statesman, and martyr, was a citizen not 
only of his native Ecuador, but of all the 
Americas. His personal integrity, his un- 
wavering defense of the principles of truth, 
Justice, and friendship marked about one- 
quarter of a century of unflagging service 
to his fellow men which extended way 
beyond the confines of his own country, 
Ecuador. He is recognized as the leader of 
a generation fired with the hope and desire 
that responsible political action would en- 
hance the prosperity of their country and 
the welfare of their people. 

How the world needs another Alfaro to- 
day. History records that 70 years ago, in 
1890, there was convened in Washington, the 
Conference of American States, in which 
Elroy Alfaro actively participated as a dedi- 
cated leader. Subsequently, the Pan Amer- 
ican Union developed. Starting that long 
ago, Elroy Alfaro firmly believed in hemi- 
sphere solidarity. One of his major social 
contributions was to initiate measures for 
8 the status of the Indians and the 

owntrodden in his coun and freeing 
them from exploitation. i 

The record shows that in 1907 he again 
was the dedicated leader who played a lead- 
ing part at this International Conference in 
Mexico City, where the United States and six 
other Pan-American nations assembled and 
did discuss and resolve questions relating to 
the well-being of the American States. 

In view of what is taking place in Cuba 
today, it is important to recall that General 
Alfaro played a leading part in achieving the 
liberation of oppressed Latin American na- 
tions, and furthering cooperation among the 
countries of the hemisphere, and restoring 
peace between the warring nations of the 
hemisphere when war was threatened. As a 
matter of historical fact, he welded together 
the factions of the Cuban Freedom Party in 
December 1895, 3 years before the Spanish- 
American War, when he publicly petitioned 
the Queen of Spain, in a document, demand- 
ing Cuban independence, 

In view of his achievements and accom- 
plishments, there are monuments in the 
memory of General Alfaro in almost every 
capital of the Western Hemisphere. And so 
today we stand inspired by the immortal 
Elroy Alfaro. Were he here, some of us 
would have been associated with him, and 
if he were alive today he would cooperate 
with President Eisenhower in his announced 
visit to Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay, and 
Chile, between February 23 and March 3, 
accompanied by Secretary of State Herter, in 
order to strengthen hemisphere solidarity 
against the vicious Communist conspiracy. 

The philosophy of General Alfaro was 
based principally on service to his fellow hu- 
man beings and to the cause and promotion 
of international peace. The public and pri- 
vate activities of our distinguished guest of 
honor, Matthew Gilroy, Esq., comes within 
the framework of this kind of service to hu- 
manity. In recognition of this fact, and that 
he is a great humanitarian and philan- 
thropist, the ruling body of the foundation 
grants you, Mr. Gilroy, its highest honor— 
the Elroy Alfaro Grand Cross and Diploma. 

You now, my dear Mr. Gilroy, join a 
goodly company of internationalists, who 
have been similarly honored in the past. 
They include President Eisenhower, former 
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President Truman, General MacArthur, FBI 
Director J. Edgar Hoover, Governor Rocke- 
feller, General McAuliffe, along with Maj. 
Gen. Carlos A. Cabrera, who typify the cali- 
ber of men who hold this high honor. 

It now gives me genuine pleasure to call 
upon Maj. Gen. Carlos A. Cabrera, who I be- 
lieve has an important message to deliver to 
us concerning President Eisenhower's trip to 
South America this month, to exercise what 
I know to be a pleasant duty imposed upon 
him by the board of dignitaries of this foun- 
dation to carry out its determination to 
honor Matthew Gilroy, Esq. General Cab- 
rera, 


Dr. Bayern then called upon Maj. Gen. 
Carlos A. Cabrera to bestow the high 
honor on the Honorable Matthew Gilroy 
in a dynamic speech as follows: 
FUNDACION INTERNACIONAL ELOY ALPARO, PAN- 

AMA, REPUBLICA DE PANAMA, LOTOS CLUB, 

New Yogx Crry, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 10 
(Presentation speech of Maj. Gen. Carlos A. 

Cabrera, Chief of the Delegation of the 

Republic of Ecuador to the Inter-American 

Defense Board in Washington, D.C., and 

Its Military Attaché, bestowing Eloy Alfaro 

Grand Cross and Diploma (Titular de La 

Cruz de Eloy Alfaro) on Hon. Matthew 

Gilroy, of Canada and Ireland) 

Hon. Matthew Gilroy, I consider it a great 
privilege to be with you today in this solemn 
and 


clear understanding 

ments and practices the virtues that dignify 
humanity: Liberty, Peace, and Justice. I 
consider it my pleasant duty to thank Dr. 
Bayern for having given me this privilege. 

In the world today, we have before us an 
overwhelming task due to the fantastic 
progress of science. If we do not manage 
to maintain equal conditions based on true 
understanding and cooperation of all hu- 
manity, we will undoubtedly have to face 
the consequences of a major cataclism, 

The consequences of which would most 
certainly be disastrous. We do have rays of 
hope and optimism when we observe the 
existence of associations, like the one which 
has brought us here together, whose mem- 
bers dedicate their time and talent towards 
helping the needy, the unfortunate, and all 
those who are in need of spiritual and eco- 
nomical help so as to be able to continue 
living a life of honesty, hope, and self-respect. 

Undoubtedly the “Fundacion Internacional 
Eloy Alfaro de Panama” has maintained alive 
the indomitable spirit of Gen. Eloy Alfaro, 
whose life was dedicated toward bringing 
about a mutual understanding and cooper- 
ation of the Americas, has decided to present 
to you, Mr. Gilroy, the Eloy Alfaro Grand 
Cross and Diploma as a recognition of your 
multiple virtues and work dedicated to the 
service of international peace. 

In this solemn hour, the memory of Eloy 
Alfaro is honored by the members of the 
Fundacion Internacional Eloy Alfaro. Gen- 
eral Alfaro, the man of the Americas who 
never faltered in sacrificing his life and so 
became the standard of the unconquerable 
striver for the individual liberties of man 
and humanity. You will from now on, Mr. 
Gilroy, have with you the image of this illus- 
trious Ecuadoran, a citizen of a small 
country if we measure greatness or smallness 
by land measures, but of tremendous size 
and fortitude when it comes to defending 
and upholding human liberties. 

Today the world has the privilege of hav- 
ing another outstanding general, to whom 
I want to pay my respects and admiration, a 
citizen of whom the world Is proud and in 
whom many have placed their hopes of lib- 
erty and freedom from fear. The President 
of the United States of America, General 
Eisenhower, 
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We of the Americas hold great hope and 
optimism in General Eisenhower's trip to 
South America. We all feel that with his 
personal encounter with us we will all be 
able to evaluate and understand each others 
problems, Understanding, I am sure, is the 
essential step in obtaining mutual coopera- 
tion. 

I think, a solid feeling of liberty and de- 
mocracy will greet him on his trip to the 
countries of Latin America, that are all 
willing to cooperate on a basis of integrity 
and mutual respect, but never by Imperialis- 
tic or belic imposition. 

Let us follow the example of Mr. Matthew 
Gilroy. He who has proved to be a dynamic 
leader whose intelligence and economical 
well-being he has dedicated toward helping 
human beings. Let us all strive toward re- 
assuring the most noble qualities of a human 
being: Honesty, morality, and justice. Let 
us all remember that certain qualities must 
exist to be able to live in a world in which 
man may enjoy the liberties so many times 
quoted. Where neither the fear of tomor- 
row, nor the imposition of tyrants, who feel 
they can destroy the lives of children, the 
aged, the adults, merely because of their 
whims, will never again cast its dark 
shadow over our heads, Let us always re- 
member a few words left to us as a priceless 
heritage by Eloy Alfaro, “There is no re- 
demption without sacrifices; these are the 
solid bases of progress.” 


General Cabrera, at the conclusion of 
his outstanding speech, then conferred 
the Eloy Alfaro Grand Cross on Mr. Gil- 
roy, assisted by American Provost Her- 
man A. Bayern: 

ACCEPTANCE SPEECH OF THE HONORABLE 

MATTHEW GILROY 

Thank you, General Cabrera, your Excel- 
lencies, members of the clergy, distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, I am over- 
whelmed with the great honors you have 
bestowed upon me and at joining such dis- 
tinguished company. I little thought when 
I followed the dictates of my conscience that 
I would one day be so honored amidst such 
outstanding company from all over the 
world, Besides Gen. Eloy Alfaro I feel hum- 
ble but inspired by his example and with 
the opportunity to help further the aims 
and objectives of the great international 
foundation to be of greater service, to my 
fellow humans, and to international peace. 

Among those who have honored me with 
their presence here today, are members of 
several faiths, several nations. In this great 
city there is a living testament to man's de- 
sire for harmony and brotherhood, in the 
shape of the United Nations. 

We all here know that it can be achieved, 
and that it is even more vital at the grass- 
roots level where the need is most important. 
There is so much need, so many places to 
start, and so little time. Like me, you are 
all blessed with much happiness and many 
true friends, Join me in helping to achieve 
Eloy Alfaro’s aims of having everyone, every- 
where, just as fortunate. 

Again let me express my appreciation for 
the award of this signal honor. May God 
be with you all, always. 


I am particularly happy to make note 
of this special occasion, since it gives 
me the opportunity to pay tribute to the 
spirit that made America great. 
Matthew Gilroy, like our own fore- 
fathers, came to North America, and 
starting from scratch, with little more 
than coffee money in his pocket, is cre- 
ating a vigorous mining empire. Unlike 
most, Mr. Gilroy dedicates his sub- 
stance, his life, and all his energies to 
all his fellow humans, 
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Furthermore, I am delighted to add 
my tribute because amongst the many 
distinguished guests from many nations 
were three of my own leading constitu- 
ents, Dr. Herman A. Bayern, American 
Provost; Dr. B. Tully, a distinguished 
physician from Westchester County; and 
Mr. Hugh Baxter, a school friend of Mr. 
Gilroy, who also has made his mark as 
an American citizen and industrial 
leader. Unfortunately, urgent duties 
of State prevented me from participat- 
ing in this award ceremony. 

Mr. Speaker, the award made to the 
Honorable Matthew Gilroy includes the 
motto, Thus one goes to the stars,” a 
most appropriate one in this case. The 
award reads as follows: 

Eloy Alfaro International Foundation— 
“thus one goes to the stars.” Recognizing the 
special value of the services rendered by 
the Honorable Matthew Gilroy in suppport 
of the objectives of this institution he has 
been awarded the Cross of Eloy Alfaro In- 
ternational Foundation, 


Msgr. John J. Voight, secretary on edu- 
cation for His Eminence Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, concluded the luncheon with 
the benediction, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of s 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a 
Supp. 2). 


Young America’s Moral Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 4, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we rec- 
ognize that the preservation of high 
Standards of morality and integrity 
among the youth of our country is ab- 
solutely essential, if we are to provide 
the kind of high quality leadership nec- 
essary for the future. 

First of all, however, I want to make 
it absolutely clear that I do not believe 
the picture is as black as some would 
Paint it—that the youth of America are 
“going to the dogs.” 

To the contrary, the vast majority of 
Our young folks are making a real, con- 
structive, creative effort to live right, act 
Tight, and perform useful roles in home- 
and-community life; and to build them- 
Selves into adults capable of effectively 
bearing the responsibility of citizens and 
leadership in the future. 

We realize, of course, that among the 
Minority, there are serious problems to 
be dealt with, including, among other 
things, increases in delinquency, crime, 
and illegitimacy. 

As adults, we have the responsibility 
of setting good examples within our hu- 
Man capabilities. 

_ Secondly, we need to improve the 
Moral climate in which the youth of 
today are accumulating ideas and knowl- 
pr upon which to conduct an adult 
e. 


From time to time, there are analyses 
of the “whys and wherefores” of condi- 
tions in which there is disobedience to 
the social, legal, moral, and spiritual 
laws. 

Regrettably, however, the analyses 
often do not go “that extra mile” neces- 
Sary to find ways and means to provide 
the high standards of integrity and 
Morality among the youth of our country. 

Recently, however, an informative 
article in the Eagles magazine of March 
1960, by Jim Collison, entitled “Young 
America’s Moral Crisis,” did not just 
point an accusing finger at youth and 
adults for the existence of the difficul- 
ties facing young America; rather, the 
article also presented some constructive 
recommendations for improving the cli- 
Mate in which youth can grow educa- 
tionally, spiritually, and morally. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 

ECORD. 2 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Appendix 


Younc AMERICA'S MORAL Crisis 
(By Jim Collison) 


Adult Americans are corrupting young 

America. An alarming percentage of Amer- 
ican teenagers—not alone the delinquent 
thugs among them—are maturing without 
an adequate sense of rightand wrong. They 
seem to be developing morally void charac- 
ters, 
Luckily young people who have learned 
character discipline and whose parents have 
matured them are already pointing toward 
their own solutions to the youth problem. 

These young people are digesting the un- 
pleasant truth dally newspapers across the 
Nation report in inereasing tempo—stories 
America’s adults too quickly forget: 

“DALLAS, Tex.—Alarmed over an increase 
in teenage marriages and pregnancies among 
school children, the Dallas Parent-Teacher 
Association council voted to ask that a sep- 
arate school be set up for married students. 
A survey turned up one 12-year-old and two 
18-year-old married students; marriages 
are up 41 percent since 1957—2 percent of 
the total school enrollment—and 144 girls 
dropped from school because of pregnancy.” 


“STREATER, N. Dak.—Authorities have bro- 
ken up a juvenile crime wave here, nabbing 
six boys aged 10 to 13 who had been looting 
business places over a 6-month period. Told 
they had hit every place in town except the 
bank one of the boys answered, We got that, 
too,’ and produced two rolls of coins to prove 
it.” 


“WASHINGTON, D.C.—Sensator HERMAN TAL- 
xance, Democrat, Georgia, called Sunday for 
an investigation to determine whether Fed- 
eral welfare payments encourage an increase 
in illegitimate births. The rate of illegiti- 
mate children born to teenage mothers has 
increased 5.2 percent from 1956 to 1957. 

“Downers Guove, ILL—The fire chief here 
said he would ask the village council to close 
a youth center as a result of a scuffle be- 
tween hundreds of teenagers and 20 of his 
firemen. Several firemen suffered cuts and 
bruises in the melee. The fire chief lost 
several teeth. * * He said many of the 
youth were drunk.” 

The moral breakdown among American 
youth is so alarming that FBI Director J. 
Edgar Hoover has called it a crisis which 
threatens the very future of our Nation. 

These are the facts that the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth 
will consider at meetings in Washington, 
D.C., from March 27 to April 22 

Almost one-third of all mothers work out- 
side the home. 

Juvenile delinquency is increasing five 
times faster than the child population of 
juvenile court age. 

Although young people today are 
younger, 1 out of every 7 girls between 15 
and 19 who has a baby is not married. 

Teenagers have 40 percent of all the illegit- 
imate children born in the United States. 

There are other statistics just as shocking: 

Juveniles represent one-half the venereal 
disease caseload in America. Health officials 
believe that 200,000 teenagers are Infected 
with VD each year. 

Unwed motherhood among adolescents is 
on the rise and will continue, Mrs. Katherine 
Brownell Oettinger, chief of the U.S. Chil- 
dren's Bureau, has stated. 


Within 2 years, 110,000 to 120,000 illegiti- 
mate children will be born annually to 
teenage mothers. 

The 1958 FBI crime report (last full-year 
report available) shows that in America 
there was a 9.3 percent overall increase in 
crime. During the last 5 years there was & 
1 percent increase each year in crime among 
persons 18 and over; there was a 10 percent 
increase each year in crime for teenagers 
and youngsters under 18 years of age. 

Juveniles under 18 represented 12 percent 
of all persons arrested in 1958, They ac- 
counted for: 64.1 percent of auto thefts: 
49.9 percent of burglaries; 48.5 percent of 
larcency cases; 30.9 percent of recelving-and- 
possessing-stolen-property charges, and 22.8 
percent of robbery è 

The National Safety Council notes a grow- 
ing notion that children must not walk any- 
where—they must not even walk two blocks 
to school. As a result nearly 6 million 
motorists are teenagers. 

School officials are fast realizing the threat. 
One widely publicized study in an Idaho 
school showed that no straight-A senior stu- 
dent drove to school; 15 percent of the B 
seniors drove to school; 41 percent of the 
C seniors drove to school; 71 percent of the 
D seniors drove to school, and 83 percent of 
the failing seniors drove to school. 

Now consider the average teenager's at- 
titude toward previously accepted American 
political principles; 

Dr. H. H. Remmers, director of Purdue Uni- 
versity’s Division of Educational Reference 
and originator of the Purdue Opinion Panel, 
in his book “The American Teenager” reveals 
that: 44 percent of American students be- 
lieve that if a is uncertain how to 
vote it is better if he does not vote; 57 per- 
cent agree that the average citizen is jus- 
tified in remaining aloof from dirty politics 
that may exist in his community; 34 percent 
believe that the Government should prohibit 
some people from making public speeches; 
58 percent say that history is the story of 
the fight for power between different eco- 
nomic classes (the Communist theory). 

These tragic results seem to confirm be- 
yond much doubt that our traditional free- 
dom is already in danger. Certainly when 
nearly half of our teenagers feel that the 
people are incapable of making their own de- 
cisions, we have a massive and frightening 
rejection of the basic theory of democratic 
government, Dr. Reemers concluded: “If our 
interpretation of the findings of the Purdue 
Opinion Polls is correct, Americans should 
be much more concerned about the 97 per- 
cent of our teenagers who are not delinquent 
than about the 3 percent who are.“ 

Whatever the percentage of good young- 
sters in America—3 or 53— they themselves 
are beginning to see the moral decline in 
young America, and they are putting the 
blame squarely where it belongs. 

A resolution adopted late last year at a 2- 
day convention of the New England Congress 
of Catholic Youth Councils in Manchester, 
N.H., noted that the conduct of teenagers 
is the responsibility of parents: 

“Inasmuch as teenagers have been the 
target for criticism regarding driving and 
drinking, it is felt that parents should exer- 
cise their parental prerogative in these mat- 
ters; that they should constantly alert youth 
to responsibilities to the public; that they 
should take a firm stand when the occasion 
demands; that if frm guidance is exercised, 
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much of the trouble caused by teenage driv- 
ing and drinking could be averted.” 

The cause of juvenile delinquency and 
moral breakdown goes deeper, though. 

Some authorities on the subject, like Judge 
Samuel Leibowitz of Kings County Criminal 
Court, New York, describes the cause as the 
“philosophy of permissiveness.” 

Judge Warren Hill, presiding justice of the 
domestic relations court in New York, best 
summarized the basic cause of juvenile moral 
breakdown when he told me that “you can 
readily infer that I deplore this policy of no 
restraint and no discipline, for our young- 
sters,” 

Before the U.S. Senate’s Juvenile Delin- 
quency Subcommittee Judge Leibowitz put 
his finger on the American juvenile cancer: 
“Our family life has gone to flinders.“ 

Senator THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR., chair- 
man of the Senate Juvenile Delinquency Sub- 
committee, told me that “testimony before 
this subcommittee and general research in 
sociology and criminology indicate that 
parental roles are changing and thus con- 
fusing the frames of reference and goals on 
the basis of which parents are able to exert 
effective control over their children.” 

Senator HENNINGS went on to explain that 
“especially in delinquency areas, parents do 
not know what roles they are to play in so- 
ciety, and much less do they know what di- 
rection to give their children. This causes 
a lack of control.” 

What is the solution? 

First, adults should recognize the problem 
and begin to organize and support youth 
councils throughout the Nation like those 
in the Cincinnati area. 

Here are excerpts from a report which 
young people—500 strong from 40 high 
schools, 16 youth-serving agencies, and 5 
youth councils participating in the first 
(1959) Greater Cincinnati Conference on 
Youth—prepared for the White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth: 

“The family is the basis of society, but 
it is falling apart because each member is 
going his own way: * The father is 
the head of the house. Mothers are needed 
in the home and should not work outside 
unless it is absolutely necessary. 

“Stronger parental authority is need- 
ed. „„ 

“Many adults don't have values for them- 
selves; how can they set values for their 
children? * * + 

“The youth of today have not developed 
sufficiently high moral qualities. The 
churches could help but youth will not give 
them a chance. * * * 

“Youth have too easy access to beer and 
liquor in stores. They are seldom questioned 
about age. 

“Classroom discipline is too lax. Teachers 
need to be more strict. 

That report reflects the growing concern. 
of young people about the vacuum they are 
reared in. For information on how to or- 
ganize a Youth Council, write to The Citi- 
zens’ Committee on Youth, 305 West Fourth 
Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

Second, adults must support medical and 
scientific investigations into the juvenile de- 
linquency problem. 

For example, Dr. Sam I. Stein, former di- 
rector of the psychiatric department, Family 
Court of Cook County, Illinois, is dedicating 
his talents to neuropsychiatric research. 
His is a complicated theory but is backed up 
by years of experience in working with delin- 
quents in Chicago. Dr. Stein believes that 
love is a basic need for every human, and 
his research is directed at proving this the- 
ory of his scientifically. 

Third, adults must combine understand- 
ing love with intelligent forms of discipline. 

Discipline is needed at home and at school, 

District Judge S. E. Prall last November 
ruled in Nevada, Iowa, that teachers have the 
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same right as a parent when it comes to 
disciplining an unruly youngster. 

“I think it is time that we settle down and 

that we as adults must have disci- 
pline, we must discipline ourselves, and these 
kids must be taught some means of disci- 
pline,” he said. 

The judge pointed out that judges are 
given authority to maintain order in their 
courtrooms. “I maintain we are going to 
have to get back to a little more discipline 
in order to run our schools properly and 
give our kids the education they are en- 
titled to.” 

Fourth, adults must start leading young 
people to church and showing by example 
the practice of morality. 

Chief Justice Irving Ben Cooper of the 
New York Court of Special Sessions has made 
the following remarks concerning delin- 
quents: 

“They have seen justification for the atti- 
tude: ‘Make a fast buck." They have seen it 
on all sides. No one has talked about in- 
tegrity, honor, forthrightness. And so it is 
in the home where the mother is going to 
meetings. It is in the home where the 
mother is overworked. It is in the home 
where there is never any attendance at 
church, or the equivalent.” 

Fifth, adults must challenge young people 
with opportunities to do constructive work— 
at home, in school, in community affairs, and 
at work. 

Dr. Ted W. Engstrom, president of Youth 
for Christ International, at the recent na- 
tional convention in Washington, D.C., called 
for a “spiritual revolution.” 

“The only antidote to our present moral 
collapse,” he said, “is a spiritual counter- 
attack. * * * I have little hope for the 
adults to saye the world. The great hope 
lies with the teenagers. * * * The purpose 
of the entire (Youth for Christ) program is 
to challenge today's teens with the great 
spiritual values that have made our Nation 
great.” 

Will our young people accept the chal- 
lenge? 


Capital Punishment in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, much in- 
terest is presently being taken in my 
bill, H.R. 870, to abolish capital punish- 
ment. 

In this connection I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the following 
article by Victor Wilson as it appeared in 
the New York Herald Tribune of Feb- 
ruary 27, 1960: 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 
(By Victor Wilson) 

WasuIncton.—When Gov. Edmund G. 
Brown asks a special session of his California 
Legislature to abolish the death penalty, he 
could do no better than to call upon the 
U.S. Navy if he needs some expert witnesses, 

For the Navy, a bit of research reveals, 
hasn't executed a man for any crime, in- 
cluding desertion in the face of the enemy 
in wartime, and murder, since 1842. This 
is a remarkable record, considering that the 
country has fought five wars since then. 

The last Navy men to be executed were 
Philip Spencer and two coconspirators, who 
were strung up to the yardarm of the brig 
Somers, after conviction of mutiny. Spencer 
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was a son of the man who was Secretary 
of War in 1842. 

A Navy spokesman, discussing this inci- 
dent, explained with a perfectly straight 
face that the absence of executions since 
that date might well be attributed to the 
simple fact that the Navy knew enough 
to quit when it was ahead. There was a 
frightful uproar over the Spencer execu- 
tion, but the captain of the brig Somers 
was held to be within his rights. 

No overall figures are available on Army 
executions since 1842. But the Federal Bu- 
reau of Prisons recently released data show- 
ing that in the 30-year period, 1930-59, the 
Army—and Air Force—carried out 159 execu- 
tions. 

That included World War IT and the Ko- 
rean war. But only one death penalty was 
carried out for desertion. Of the others, 106 
were for murder and 52 for rape. The Air 
Force and Army carried out the death pen- 
alty three times each in 1954, 1955, and 1957, 
and once each in 1958 and 1959. 

The Navy spokesman pointed out that its 
courts-martial use the same military code 
for crimes as the Army and Air Force. There 
is no policy against death sentences; indeed, 
they are frequently voted by Navy general 
courts, 

But, the spokesman said, the practice “Just 
grew up” since 1842 that no Navy man is 
executed. On a few occasions, however, it 
took intervention by the Secretary of the 
Navy, or the President himself, to keep the 
record intact, with commutation of a death 
sentenoe to life imprisonment. 

Governor Brown, who is against capital 
punishment as a matter of conscience, has 
the politically explosive Caryl Chessman case 
on his hands. Chessman, recently reprieved 
for 60 days from the California gas chamber 
pending legislative review of the State's 
death penalty statute, had been spared seven 
times previously since 1948. He was con- 
victed at Los Angeles on two counts of kid- 
naping involving bodily harm. 

On past form, the Governor’s plea to the 
legislature looks forlorn. For in the last 27 
years, eight similar appeals to drop the death 
penalty have been disregarded by the State's 
legislators, the last rejection occurring just 
last year. 

Only 9 of the Nation's 50 States bar capital 
punishment—Michigan, Rhode Island, Wis- 
consin, Maine, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Delaware, Hawaii, and Alaska. (There is no 
death penalty either, In Puerto Rico or the 
Virgin Islands.) 

However, another nine States which once 
voted to abolish the death sentence, have 
reinstated it. They are Kansas, Colorado, 
Washington, Oregon, South Dakota, Arizona, 
Missouri, Tennessee, and Iowa. (Methods of 
execution Include electrocution, lethal gas, 
and hanging. In Utah, however, one may 
choose between hanging or shooting.) 

The Bureau of Prisons’ data show that in 
1959, 49 executions were carried out in 16 
States. Florida led the way with 10. Ar- 
kansas and California had six each, and 
Georgia four, All were men, 41 convicted of 
murder, and 8 for rape. Last year’s 49 figure 
was 1 above the alltime low set in 1958. 

In view of Chessman's long, successful 
battle against death, it is noteworthy that 
the elapsed time between sentence and exe- 
cution in 1959 for capital crimes ranged from 
65 days in a Nebraska murder case, to 9 years 
1 month and 21 days in the case of a Penn- 
sylvania murderer. The Bureau's data re- 
marks that “appeals, new trials, and judicial 
and executive orders granting stays 
accounted for the wide range in elapsed 
periods.” 

Only one bill concerning capital punish- 
ment is now before the Congress. This is by 
Representative ABRAHAM J. MULTER, a Brook- 
lyn Democrat, introduced in January 1959, 
which would substitute life imprisonment 
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for the death penalty in all Federal cases 
except military crimes and atomic espionage. 

Like Governor Brown, Representative MUL- 
TER is opposed to capital punishment as a 
matter of conscience. He says he doubts the 
death penalty is a deterrent to capital 
crimes and that man is not infallible in 
Judging guilt. The Department of Justice 1s 
Opposed to this bill. 3 

A check shows that since 1830, 31 Federal 
prisoners (excluding military, of course) 
have been executed—15 for murder; 2 for 
Yape; 1 for armed robbery; 5 for kidnap- 
ing, and 8 for espionage. None were exe- 
cuted in 1958 or 1959. 


Death of Red Cloud 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 4, 1960 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp some re- 
Marks of my own, and an editorial from 
the Daily Republic of Mitchell, S. Dak., 
on Tuesday, March 1, 1960, in connec- 
tion with the death of Red Cloud, one of 
Our great Sioux Indians. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MUNDT -~ 

RED CLOUD—A GREAT INDIAN PASSES ON 

There has passed from the South Dakota 
Scene a truly remarkable man. Death has 
taken James Red Cloud of the Pine Ridge 
Indian Reservation in South Dakota. 

The Dally Republic, of Mitchell, 8. Dak., 
Published a story about this well-known In- 
Gian leader in the March 1, 1960, edition. 

Those of us in public life knew Red Cloud 
well. He was a spokesman for his people. 
He devoted his life to their problems and he 
attempted at all times to seek means of 
raising the standard of living for the Indians 
of South Dakota. 

Red Cloud was a modest man. He was not 
Self-seeking nor did he attempt to promote 
his own welfare at the expense of those whom 
he represented. He was a man from whom 
an honest answer could be expected, He 
was honorable, tolerant, religious, and solic- 
Itous of others. 

I am sure that many South Dakotans will 
Rppreciate the fact that the Mitchell Re- 
Public printed thia story about the life of 
Red Cloud. Too many of our great Indians 
Pass away without any record being printed 
of their contributions to the welfare of their 
People and to their country. 

The name of James Red Cloud will always 
remain on the great tribal honor rolls as a 
distinguished American Indian. He should 
Serve as g model to his own people as well as 
to all of us. 


From the Mitchell (S. Dak.) Daily Republic, 
Mar. 1. 1960] 
Ocrata Sioux CHIEF, CHAMPION OF TRIBAL 
Ricuts, WELFARE, DIES 
Pixs Rwce—On February 16, there passed 
from the American scene a great and ro- 
mantic figure one of the few remaining links 
ci the time with the oid West, James Red 
Cloud, hereditary chief of the Oglala Sioux 
and grandson of the famous old warrior 
leader Red Cloud, died at the age of 83. 
Chief James Red Cloud was born at Fort 
Laramie, Wyo., In 1877, the year another 
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famous chief Crazy Horse was killed and the 
year following the Custer battle. He was a 
boy during the time of the last sad struggles 
of his heroic people for their freedom and 
their homeland. He was 13 years old in 1890, 
when during Christmas week the Wounded 
Knee Massacre occurred, in which totally 
unarmed Indian men, woman, and children, 
even babies, were shot down or sabered to 
death by American cayalry troops, and his 
distinguished grandfather finally prevailed 
upon the Sioux to surrender and make a last- 
ing peace. 

After a childhood spent near Oglala on 
White Clay Creek among what were called 
the “Sore Back” clan (today no one seems 
to know the meaning of this description) his 
family moved to Pine Ridge in 1887, where 
the Government had built a house for the old 
chief out on the edge of the prairie just 
west of the present Indian boarding school. 
It was at this school that James Red Cloud 
made his first contact with the white man’s 
learning. Later he attended Holy Rosary 
Mission which his grandfather had repeatedly 
invited the Jesuit Black Robes to found. 

In 1911, he was a member of Buffalo Bill's 
101 show and traveled all over the country, 
though never to Europe. It was while he 
was helping to load some show stock on a 
train that the accident occurred in which he 
fell and a switch engine ran over his left 
leg, making amputation necessary. 

Like his grandfather, Chief James Red 
Cloud believed strongly in education and 
preached its value nearly all his life. Shortly 
before he died, at a feast to honor a grand- 
son who had just graduated from high school 
at Holy Rosary Mission, the old chief, in full 
ceremonial costume and wearing his great 
headdress of eagle feathers, spoke long and 
eloquently from his wheelchair in behalf of 
education. He said that the Sioux people 
had lost to the white man; but that, even so, 
there was no need the Sioux should forever 
remain a defeated people; that through 
‘education they would rise again and learn 
to live in the white man's world and become 
honorable—and honored—citizens of Amer- 
ica. 

He was a great fighter all his life for the 
rights and welfare of his afflicted people and 
made 11 trips to Washington during his life 
to speak for them. He was also a great 
Christian, with a simple, living faith. When- 
ever he came to Pine Ridge, he never failed 
to visit Sacred Heart Church, where he would 
pray aloud in Indian and chant the praises 
of the Lord, whom his gramdfather had first 
helped his people to know and honor. 

In his old age, despite his many physical 
afflictions, the chief kept something of the 
striking handsomeness and fine bearing of 
his younger days. He was a tall, dignified 
man, and in his headdress presented an im- 
posing figure. He kept his hair in two braids 
all his life. 

He was buried at Holy Rosary Mission, the 
Rev. Lawrence Edwards, S.J., officiating at 
the grave. His grandfather also les at rest 
in the same cemetery. z 

He is survived by two sons: Edgar, of Pine 
Ridge, and Louis of Pueblo, Colo., and one 
daughter, Agnes, of Pine Ridge. 


Federal Water Pollution Control Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 23 the President vetoed H.R. 
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3610, the bill to amend the Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act to increase grants for 
construction of sewage treatment facili- 
ties. On Feburary 25 the House failed 
by a few votes to override the Presi- 
dent’s veto witht 234 Democrats and 15 
Republicans voting to override and 131 
Republicans and 26 Democrats voting to 
sustain the veto. In vetoing H.R. 3610, 
the President disregarded the advice of 
his own Water Pollution Control Ad- 
visory Board which was established by 
law to advise him on such matters. The 
record shows that this legislation has 
greatly expanded local cooperation in 
this important health field with a rela- 
tively small proportion of the expense 
carried by the Federal Government. 
Most of the help is in planning and en- 
couraging local cooperation and partici- 
pation. As the President said, local 
communities should not need encour- 
agement, but the plain fact is that they 
do need encouragement and a vital 
health problem is involved. 

Mr. Speaker, the Pella Chronicle, pub- 
lished in Pella, Iowa, recently published 
& worthy editorial in this matter and 
under unanimous consent I insert this 
thought-provoking editorial in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 

Bupcer Sayinas Versus PLT HEALTH 

U.S. Health, Education, and Welfare De- 
partment officials are showing a good deal of 
concern over serious water pollution in many 
sections of this country. They have warned 
if the situation prevails it could jeopardize 
the further growth and development of many 
areas of the country and even the health of 
millions of people. 

Meanwhile, President Eisenhower is so en- 
grossed in looking for budget savings he 
slashed next year’s water pollution budget 
nearly in half. This was done in the face of 
reputable reports from a leading sanitary 
engineering center in Ohio which revealed 
that more than 3,000 communities still dis- 
charge raw waste into the Nation's water- 
ways. A number of cities are pumping 
microscopic, unseen worms in their water. 
Some drinking water has been found to con- 
tain radioactive waste, cancer-causing chem- 
icals, raw sewage, such diseases as typhoid 
fever, paralytic polio, yellow jaundice, and 
dysentery. 

A 890 million antipollution bill is on the 
President's desk, but he wants the Health, 
Education, and Welfare Department to pre- 
pare a veto message telling why the money is 
not needed. It is reported that all leading 
presidential contenders except Vice President 
Nixon have endorsed the pollution control 
program, 

We believe in wise saving and in wise 
spending. But the President's action in this 
matter is disturbing. The Nation's health is 
more important than budget balancing. 


Pollution Setback Temporary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 4, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, a recent editorial in the Eliza- 
beth (N.J.) Journal discussed the prob- 
lems that would face the Nation if Con- 
gress failed to override the Presidential 
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veto of H.R. 3610, a bill which would 
have increased Federal grants for con- 
struction of facilities to deal with our 
national water pollution problem. The 
veto has not been overriden, and the 
problems persist. ` 

Although the editorial was written be- 
fore the vote on the veto it expresses a 
rapidly growing concern about the basic 
question of water pollution. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was order to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Elizabeth (N.J.) Journal, 
Mar. 1, 1960] 


POLLUTION SETBACK TEMPORARY 


If Congress fails to override the Presi- 
dential veto of H.R. 3610, the Federal water 
antipollution bill, such action can be viewed 
as only a temporary setback. Proponents of 
Federal financial aid to municipalities, with 
a maximum of 30 percent of construction 
costs, are disappointed, not discouraged. 
The battle to clean up our rivers which too 
often are running cesspools will go on despite 
the opposition of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

President Eisenhower's objection was pred- 
icated on assumption that pollution control 
is a job for State and local governments. 
Yet, when Federal aid first was made avail- 
able, municipal sewerage construction al- 
most doubled. A Federal grant often has 
decided whether a sewerage system would be 
built or improved when a municipality was 
hard pressed by demands for schools, roads, 
or other local improvement. 

Industries—and in New Jersey it is no ex- 
ception—often have been embarrassed when 
attention has been called to the noxious 
wastes they pars into our streams. In their 
opposition they do not realize that clean 
water often is as essential to manufacturing 
processes as it is to health and recreation. 

The $50 million a year under the orlginal 
law to help municipalities construct sewage- 
treatment plants is unaffected by the Presi- 
dential veto. But that sum—which HR. 
3610 almost would have doubled—is far from 
adequate to accelerate the present rate of 
progress. If it makes possible keeping even 
with the gain in pollution the Nation will be 
fortunate. 

Under the existing Federal law 160 sewage- 
treatment projects were bullt by Ohio River 
Valley towns at a cost of $111 mililon. They 
received a total of $20 million in Federal 
grants. The Ohio River long has been held 
up to national scorn as one of the most pol- 
luted streams in the land. Apparently, with 
a modicum of Federal aid, Ohio Valley towns 
are willing to do something about it. 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce repeat- 
edly has singled out the antipollution con- 
trol bill for attack along the lines used by 
the President in attaempting to justify his 
veto. There are countless other channels 
into which Federal funds are being poured 
with far less to recommend them than clean 
waters. 


The people of the United States, who are 
the taxpayers and foot the bill as well as reap 
the benefits, repeatedly have expressed them- 
selves on the subject of pollution control. 
Clean streams are important to health, rec- 
reation, and American morale; in the past 
they have been and should continue to be an 
important factor in our American way of life. 
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Lithuanian Independence Day 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I wel- 
come this opportunity to join with our 
colleague, the gentleman from Illinois 
Mr. Mug, in paying tribute to the 
courageous nation of Lithuania on the 
occasion of the 42d" anniversary of its 
proclamation of independence. 

That independence is a state of mind, 
as well as a condition under which all 
peoples of the world have a right to live, 
is demonstrated by the indomitable 
people of Lithuania. For though ruth- 
lessly overrun and totally deprived by 
force of communism of all human rights 
and freedom, there remains in the hearts 
of Lithuanians a spirit of resistance to 
such Godlessness that no amount of op- 
presion can extinguish. The Commu- 
nists have, since June 15, 1940, enslaved 
the Lithuanian people. However, they 
have not been able to hold in bondage 
the minds of their captives who live for 
the day they will be liberated. 

The American people, Mr. Speaker, in- 
herently are dedicated to the cause of 
freedom for everyone everywhere. It 
thus becomes our solemn duty as their 
chosen representatives in Congress to 
exert every wise effort toward achieving 
universal freedom. 

On July 17, 1959, the President signed 
into law Senate Joint Resolution 111, 
providing for the designation of the 
third week of July as Captive Nations 
Week. On that date the President issued 
a proclamation so designating the week 
beginning July 19, 1959. As we join in 
this observance of Lithuanian independ- 
ence, the message of President Eisen- 
hower in his proclamation takes on 
special significance: 

It is appropriate and proper to manifest 
to the peoples of the captive nations the 
support of the Government and the people 
of the United States of America for their 
just aspirations for freedom and national 
independence, 


And to the American people: 

I urge them to study the plight of the 
Soviet-dominated nations and to recommit 
themselves to the support of the just aspira- 
tions of those captive nations. 


One well might become so used to the 
familiar language of proclamations that 
he could become insensitive to their im- 
port. But consider for a moment the 
depth of meaning to us of these words 
that appear over the signature of the 
President: 

Done at the city of Washington, this 17th 
day of July, in the year of our Lord 1959, 
and of the independence of the United 
States of America the 184th. 


Mr. Speaker, in saluting our friends 
in Lithuania we in Congress must re- 
dedicate ourselves to achieving the goal 
of individual liberty for all mankind. 
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We must keep this goal ever in our sights 
and never relax our efforts to secure and 
maintain this objective. 


Lamar, Colo.—All America City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 4, 1960 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, the 
courageous Great Plains city of Lamar 
has become the second Colorado com- 
munity in 2 years to receive designation 
as an All America City by the National 
Municipal League and Look magazine, 
Last year, similar honers went to Lead- 
ville, 2 miles above sea level in the 
Rockies. The people of Colorado are 
pleased, but not surprised. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial on this subject from the Denver 
Post for February 25 be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, together with 
a copy of a letter of congratulations 
which I wrote to Mayor C. O. Bowman, 
of Lamar. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

LaMar’s EXAMPLE 

Twelve years ago, Lamar, Colo., was an 
uneasy town, uncertain of its future. It 
was drought time: not as bad as the Dust 
Bowl days, but it brought back fears and 
memories. 

Today, Lamar is thriving and confident. 

It has a new community building, new 
schools, new sewage disposal facilities, a 
thriving airport, a big recreation program, a 
bigger hospital, an adequate water supply 
and many more new public facilities, 

How did this happen? 

First, through strong leadership by the 
chamber of commerce, the city council, the 
civil planning commission, and by the press. 

Second, and perhaps more important, by 
the involvement of all the people, so that 
every Lamar citizen took a proprietary in- 
terest in what was going on, and so that the 
idea of “I got mine—let George do it” could 
not sidetrack the city’s bootstrap project. 

In a nutshell, that’s why this week Lamar 
received from the National Municipal League 
and Look magazine the designation of “All 
America City.” The honor is well deserved. 

Lamar's community effort can serve as an 
excellent object lesson to many other Great 
Plains cities—some of them considerably 
bigger. 

There's nothing so satisfying as achieve- 
ment—especially community achievement— 
but it’s like ice cream: You've got to taste it 
to know how good it is. ` 

Trouble is, there are lots of skeptics who 
don’t believe it’s worth while to go to the 
trouble of picking up the spoon. 


FEBRUARY 17, 1960. 


Hon, C. O. BOWMAN, 
Lamar, Colo. 

Dear Mayor Bowman: Mrs. Carroll and I 
regret that the increasing pace of Senate 
business of historic significance during this 
session prevents us from attending the pres- 
entation ceremonies on February 22, when 
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Lamar will join the proud ranks of All 
America Cities. I wish I could be with you 
all that evening, but I trust that you will 
understand. 

Let me say, however, that while the award 
Is gratifying to all Coloradans, it comes as 
no surprise to the people of our State. 
Lamar's progress has been the talk of Colo- 
rado for years. 

A plainsman named Lincoln once said that 
government should do for the people only 
what they could not do as well for them- 
Selves. Lamar citizens have shown the kind 
of healthy community independence that 
Proves the wisdom of those words. 

They saw a problem, studied it carefully, 
and went to work. They recognized that it 
would mean sacrifice of hard-earned money 
and perspiration and time, but they were 
willing to make the sacrifice. And they did 
it in a period of drought, uncertain farm 
economies, and a general flight of popula- 
tion toward metropolitan centers. 

This marks the second year in a row that 
& Colorado city has been singled out for 
All America honors. As you may recall, 
Leadville was one of the 1959 winners. Both 
on the plains and in the mountains, Colo- 
Tadans are showing the rest of the Nation 
how to turn a tough situation into an asset. 
This is appropriate, for ours has not been an 
easy kind of country to settle and make pros- 
perous. It has required a special breed of 
People. 

It is equally stimulating to note that you 
are not content to rest on your laurels— 
that another 10-year program is being de- 
veloped under the same strong leadership 
Mentioned by Look magazine—yourself, 
Fred Betz, Sr., Mrs. J. B. Spencer, Bob Scarffe, 
the members of the civic planning commis- 
sion, and others. 

In an age of self-doubt, when some 
thoughtful people express the fear that 
Americans have become physically and 
morally flabby—interested only in their own 
personal luxury and lelsure—the Lamar 
story makes big news everywhere. It 
demonstrates that the individual's feeling of 
Personal responsibility for the well-being of 
his neighbors, his friends, his hometown, 18 
Still a vital part of life in Colorado and our 
Nation. May it always be thus, 

My warmest congratulations to you all. 


Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. CARROLL. 


The Problem of Equitable Treatment of 
Competitors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 4, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
antitrust law section of the New York 
State Bar Association recently heard a 
number of important addresses on vari- 
ous phases of our antimonopoly statutes 
and their application. Commissioner 
Edward T. Tait, of the Federal Trade 
Commission, presented an interesting 
discussion of the problem of equal treat- 
ment of competitors whose practices 
May come under the scrutiny of the 
Commission. 

This is a subject of importance to both 
industry and the bar, yet it is a field 
Which is not so well known as many 
other activities of the FTC. Because of 
this situation, I ask unanimous consent 
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that Mr. Tait’s address on this subject 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EQUITABLE TREATMENT oF COMPETITORS 

(By Edward T. Tait, Federal Trade 
oner) 

“Why pick on me?“ is a common querry 
heard at the Federal Trade Commission. As 
you listen you try to place this person and 
his remark in the proper setting. A busi- 
nessman has just been caught violating the 
law. Sometimes you feel he must have 
known that he was doing so. Is he a seller 
or buyer caught in the Intricate web of 
the Robinson-Patman Act or is he an ad- 
vertiser squeezing more sales from an al- 
luring but cleverly deceptive innuendo? 
Putting aside sympathy, or lack of it, you 
remember a pigeonholing phrase of our pro- 
fession, “competition not competitors.” 

Respondents frequently say that their 
competitors are engaged in the same alleged 
ilegal practices, They further claim that if 
the Commission issues a cease and desist 
order against themselves alone, they will be 
at a serious competitive disadvantage, Re- 
cently the Commission issued simultaneous 
complaints against one large company and 
several small ones. The large company was 
heard to complain at the very outset, “Why 
were we the only large company to be 
sued?" 

I know you and your clients are very much 
interested in the competitive effects of the 
Commission’s law enforcement. I shall not 
discuss the trade practice conference pro- 
cedure. It is well understood as an effort to 
gain industry-wide voluntary compliance 
with the law through what one might call 
the educational process. I shall refer only 
briefiy to the stipulation and guides pro- 
cedures, 

My remarks this afternoon are directed 
primarily to those situations wherein the 
Commission determines that it is necessary 
to issue formal complaints. This brings us 
to the heart of my topic—the equitable 
treatment of competitors in formal proceed- 
ings. Francis Bacon once said that the best 
armor is to keep out of gunshot. I could 
heed that advice by presenting a paper con- 
demning the sale of lottery devices. Such 
a paper would be safe and probably of no 
interest to you. Bear in mind, however, that 
I am discussing the equitable treatment 
problem in general terms and advancing a 
general theme for purposes of information 
and illustration. I am not attempting to 
promulgate rules of procedure. 

As a practical matter the Commission has 
neither sufficient funds nor manpower to 
investigate all competitors alleged engaged 
in identical malpractices, issue complaints, 
try the various cases separately and issue 
orders to cease and desist simultaneously. 
This raises the first question: Does the Com- 
mission have discretion in the selection and 
prosecution of cases? Or, can the Commis- 
sion issue an order to cease and desist 
against only a few of the competing firms 
who allegedly are committing the same il- 
legal offenses? 

In the Niehoff (C. E. Niehoff & Co. v. F. T. O. 
(241 F. 2d 37 [1957])) and the Moog (F. T. C. 
v. Moog Industries, Inc. (238 F. 2d 43 
{1956])) cases, the courts of appeal in the 
seventh and eighth circuits were urged to 
stay the enforcement of the Commission's 
orders to cease and desist until similar com- 
plaints and orders were issued against their 
competitors. In Neihoff, the seventh circuit 
did stay the enforcement of the order to 
cease and desist “in the light of equitable 
principles" and depending upon “the future 
course of the Commission's proceedings 
against Niehoff’s competitors.” In Moog, the 
eighth circuit affirmed the Commission’s 
order without granting a stay. 
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These cases thus directly presented the 
issue. On certiorari, the Supreme Court 
clearly answered this question in the affirma- 
tive as follows (Moog Industries, Ine, v. 
F. T. C. (355 U.S. 411 [1958])): 

Thus, the decision as to whether or not 
an order against one firm to cease and de- 
sist from engaging in illegal price discrimi- 
nation should. go into effect before others 
are similarly prohibited depends on a variety 
of factors peculiarly within the expert un- 
derstanding of the Commission. Only the 
Commission, for example, is competent to 
make an initial determination as to whether 
and to what extent there is a relevant indus- 
try within which the particular respondent 
competes and whether or not the nature 
of that competition is such as to indicate 
identical treatment of the entire industry 
by an enforcement agency. Moreover, al- 
though an allegedly illegal practice may ap- 
pear to be operative throughout an industry, 
whether such appearances reflect fact, and 
whether all firms in the industry should be 
dealt with in a single proceeding or should 
receive individualized treatment are ques- 
tions that call for discretionary determina- 
tion by the administrative agency. Itis clear- 
ly within the special competence of the Com- 
mission to appraise the adverse effect on 
competition that might result from post- 
poning a particular order prohibiting con- 
tinued violations of the law. Furthermore, 
the Commission alone is empowered to de- 
velop that enforcement policy best calculated 
to achieve the ends contemplated by Con- 
gress and to allocate its available funds and 
personnel in such a way as to execute its 
policy efficiently and economically.” 

It is therefore clearly established that the 
Commission can issue an order against one 
of several competitors, all of whom allegedly 
are violating the law. It logically follows 
that the selection of cases is also, within the 
discretion of the Commission, 

In the exercise of this discretion is the 
Commission alert to reality, i.e., to the com- 
petitive disadvantage which may at times 
exist should an order issue against but one 
or few of many offenders? I assure you we 
are keenly aware of it. Indeed, you con- 
stantly remind us. Further, on our part, 
and on the part of some respondents who 
exhibit initiative, there is and has been a 
continued effort to provide workable solu- 
tions within the statutory framework. This 
is demonstrated by some specific cases to 
which I shall refer later. 

In our processing of cases one factor— 
public interest—is at all times paramount. 
Although it is highly desirable that com- 
petitors be treated alike, the lodestar is the 
protection of the public interest. Where 
one dovetails with the other we can use 
shortened, flexible procedures to avoid com- 
petitive advantage or disadvantage. 

Several procedures have been used and 
used successfully. And I should add that 
the cases include both antimonopoly and 
antideceptive practices. Therefore, I am not 
confronted with a situation similar to that 
faced by Rufus Choate who, when asked 
by the court to cite a precedent, replied, “I 
will look, Your Honor, for a precedent, al- 
though it would be a pity that the court 
should lose the honor of being the first to 
establish so just a rule.” 

Where all respondents desire to termi- 
nate the challenged practice at the same 
time, they can accept orders to cease and 
desist simultaneously. The orders may or 
may not vary in some detail, depending 
upon the particular facts. The Commis- 
sion issued complaints against the Bulova 
Watch Co., Inc. (D. 5830), the Gruen Watch 
Co. (D. 5836), and the Elgin National Watch 


Co. (D. 5837), charging each of them with 


granting advertising allowances to custom- 
ers on disproportional terms in violation of 
section 2(d) of the amended Clayton Act. 
It is a probability of business life that if 
sellers. are competing for the business of 
preferred buyers by granting them dispro- 
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portional advertising allowances and that 
if one of the sellers is required to discon- 
tinue the practice first, then he will lose 
business. 

Counsel for one of the respondents in the 
watch cases readily agreed that a cease and 
desist order could be issued against his client 
provided that such an order was simultane- 
ously issued against the other two respond- 
ents. Subsequently, counsel for the two re- 
maining respondents made similar propos- 
als. The result was that orders were is- 
sued at the same time against the three com- 
petitors. 

In effect, the Commission determined in 
the above cases that the public interest 
would be well protected by such agreements. 
Most certainly there was no delay in ob- 
taining ultimate compliance with the law. 
In fact, compliance in all three cases was 
hastened. In addition, competitive adyan- 
tage, or disadvantage, was eliminated. And 
it is readily apparent that the taxpayers’ and 
the respondents’ money was conserved. 

In another series of cases the Commission 
issued complaints against Sperry Rand Corp. 
(D. 6701), Schick, Inc. (D. 6892), North 
American Philips Co., Inc. (D. 6900), and 
Ronson Corp. (D. 7066). The several com- 
plaints contained various charges of price 
discrimination in violation of section 2(a) 
of the amended Clayton Act, the use of dis- 
proportional advertising allowances in vio- 
lation of section 2(d), the furnishing of 
services and facilities on disproportional 
terms in violation of section 2(e), and ille- 
gal resale price maintenance in violation of 
section 5 of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act. 

The various respondents separately. filed 
consent agreements providing that the ef- 
fective date of the orders would be stayed 
until the Commission issued orders against 
the other respondents. Respondents’ coun- 
sel, in submitting their separate proposals, 
insisted that the orders be issued simultane- 
ously. The consent agreements were ac- 
cepted. 

These razor cases again illustrate that 
compliance with the law and equality of 
treatment for competitors can go hand in 
hand, It is noteworthy that the procedure 
was used successfully notwithstanding the 
multiplicity of charges in the various com- 
plaints. It was not necessary to litigate 
questions of law. The respondents, appar- 
ently, were primarily interested in obtaining 
equality of treatment both in substance and 
in the timing of the orders. 

Another procedure has been used where 
all respondents wish to terminate the prac- 
tice if it is found to be illegal, Under these 
circumstances, where there is a bona fide 
desire to litigate the issues, respondents may 
agree with the Commission that one case 
will be selected by the Commission for trial, 
all respondents to abide by the final deter- 
mination in the selected test case. Respond- 
ents would further agree that should a cease 
and desist order issue in the test case, then 
such an order is to issue against each of 
them without further proceedings. 

In the reprocessed oll cases it was neces- 
sary to litigate the illegality of the chal- 
lenged practice. The Commission had issued 
a complaint against the Mohawk Refining 
Corp. (D. 6588), charging it with violation 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act 
through failure to disclose the prior use of 
certain oll products. While hearings were in 
progress, five respondents similarly charged 
in other complaints (Dockets 6581, 6682, 
6717, 6709, and 6579) filed separate agree- 
ments that cease and desist orders could be 
issued against them provided that the orders 
be stayed until final decision in the Mohawk 
case. The Commission accepted these five 
agreements, 

In the reprocessed oll cases, all of the 
sellers did not compete with each other but 
all of them competed with another. Coun- 
sel for five respondents agreed to abide by 
the decision in a case other than the case 
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against their clients. The Commission had 
reason to believe that the failure to label 
the oll as used oil was illegal, but there was 
no direct court precedent in Commission 
cases. Since litigation to determine the 
question of legality was apparently neces- 
sary, it was obvious that it was more efi- 
cient for the Commission to determine this 
point in the trial of one case. Compliance 
with the law by all respondents was thus 
obtained and the procedure saved the ex- 
pense of extended litigation, including sev- 
eral appeals to the courts, At the same 
time, no respondent was placed at a competi- 
tive disadvantage. 

A somewhat different procedure was used 
in two other groups of antideceptive prac- 
tice cases. The first proceeding was in May 
1957 and involved six manufacturers of wool 
interliners (dockets 6796, 6797, 6798, 6799, 
6800, and 6801); the second was in June 1958 
and involved eight manufacturers of woolen 
waste (dockets 7227, 7228, 7229, 7230, 7231, 
7232, 7233, and 7234). 

Both groups were handled in the same 
way. After it was ascertained that the sev- 
eral proposed respondents were willing to 
consider agreements for consent orders, 
drafts of complaints were prepared for each 
case by the Bureau of Litigation and sub- 
mitted to the proposed respondents in- 
formally, with explanation that this was the 
form of complaint which would be pre- 
sented to the Commission with recommenda- 
tion for issuance. At the same time an 
agreement containing a consent order was 
also submitted to each proposed respondent 
for signature. The agreement contained a 
provision that they waived service of the 
complaint. This agreement was signed, the 
date and docket number being left blank 
so that they could be filled in after issuance 
of complaint, Accompanying the agree- 
ment was a separate walver for their signa- 
tures, whereby they waived service of the 
hearing examiner's initial decision and the 
30-day period within which the initial de- 
cision may become the decision of the Com- 
mission under its rules. These negotiations 
were carried on with each p re- 
spondent with the understanding that the 
same procedure would be used as to all other 
proposed respondents involved, and that such 
action as would be taken would be simul- 
taneous, 

After the agreements and the waivers were 
signed by proposed respondents, the com- 
plaint drafts were then submitted to the 
Commission, Upon issuance of the com- 
plaints by the Commission (minus the usual 
notice form), the consent order agreements 
were transmitted to the hearing examiner. 
Upon issuance of his initial decisions based 
on the consent agreements, the initial deci- 
sions and the waivers mentioned above were 
filed with the Commission. The initial 
decisions as to all respondents were forth- 
with adopted as the decisions of the Com- 
mission and the attending cease and desist 
orders were issued simultaneously. 

The novelty of the procedure used in the 
interliner and woolen waste cases was that 
the discussion and agreement among counsel 
occurred prior to the issuance of the com- 
plaints. Usually, of course, the discussions 
among counsel occur after the issuance of 
complaints. These cases were also unusual 
in that the two groups comprise practically 
the entire industries. Each group was highly 
competitive and anxious to avoid any com- 
petitive disndvantages. 

With variations to accord with the par- 
ticular circumstances, procedures substan- 
tially similar to those used in the reproc- 
essed oll cases were quite recently used in the 
so-called cigarette vending machine cases 
which involved alleged violations of section 
2(d) of the amended Clayton Act: Brown & 
Williamson Tobacco Corp. (D. 6908), R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co. (D. 6848), Philip 
Morris, Inc. (D. 6750), American Tobacco Co, 
(D. 6830), and Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., 
Inc. (D. 6642). The foregoing cases demon- 
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strate what can be accomplished to dovetail 
the public interest and competitive equality- 

A factor common to each group of cases 
was that no respondent claimed that his 
particular situation deserved treatment dif- 
ferent from his competitors. All wanted 
only to be treated alike, Insofar as it is pos- 
sible we, too, desire to treat all who are 
alike, alike. In each of the cases, compli- 
ance with the law was obtained more quickly, 
efficiently, and economically than would 
otherwise be possible. 

Generally speaking, what are some of the 
more basic considerations as to the avail- 
ability of conditional consent agreements to 
alleviate competitive disadvantage? What 
atmosphere must prevail if their use is to 
be contemplated? Are subjective as well a5 
objective factors involved? 

The goal itself suggests one of the basic 
questions, namely, must a competitive situ- 
ation exist among the various alleged offend- 
ers? Or, leaving aside the question of com- 
petitive disadvantage for a moment, assume 
the Commission files complaints against 
three fur retailers, none of whom competes 
with the others. If all three fur retailers 
want to litigate common, bonafide questions 
of law, is there any reason for the Commis- 
sion to resist use of the test case procedure? 
Obviously, more reasons exist for the use of 
conditional consent agreements where com- 
petitive disadvantage is a factor. But com- 
petitive disadvantage should not be our only 
consideration. In a larger sense, as admin- 
istrators we are striving in every instance to 
achieve greater degrees of flexibility in law 
enforcement through approaches geared to 
reasonableness, to practicality, and to the 
dictates of experience. 

What is the effect of the existence of an 
enforcible order against a competitor of the 
respondent. who seeks equitable treatment? 
If a respondent's competitor Is already sub- 
ject to such an order, respondent may have 
no valid claim to equitable relief. All the 
more, perhaps, is an enforcible order against 
him justified. Some equity lies with his re- 
stricted competitor. Recently the 
sion rejected a respondent's conditional con“ 
sent agreement for this and other reasons. 
But this reason, too, should not be the only 
consideration. For example, assume that 
the Commission issues similar complaints 
against 12 competitors. Further assume that 
one immediately accepts a consent 
while the other 11 assert an intention to 
litigate a common, bona fide question 
law. It might well be that the 11 should 
be permitted to use the test case procedure, 
as in the Reprocessed Oil cases. Depending 
upon the impact of the particular practice 
on the public, the compliance of the one 
restricted competitor might be stayed to 
await the outcome of the test case. 

An atmosphere conducive to use of these 
procedures is present only if there is a full 
measure of cooperation, good faith, and un- 
derstanding among the attorneys on the 
Commission's staff and counsel for the 75 
ous respondents, I emphasize the faith 
element because, in its absence, any attempt 
to use equitable procedures may but serve to 
delay final action. In short, equitable pro- 
cedures are not available to sell the public 
interest down the river. 7 

Subjectively, there must sometimes be the 
willingness by attorneys for the various com- 
peting respondents to risk the outcome of n 
case tried by another lawyer representing * 
respondent who is not their client. This not 
only involves the relative abilities of lawyers 
to try cases but also, perhaps, other more 
mundane considerations. The clients, no 
doubt, will also have definite views on 
strategy. 

Objectively, there is the question whether 
the facts and the law of various cases ars 
suitable and appropriate for group handling. 
This decision is within the discretion of the 


See Groveton Paper Co., et al., D. 6592- 
6600. 
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Commission. As stated by the Supreme 
Court in the Moog case, supra, among a 
variety of factors for consideration is the 
extent of the relevant industry. Especially 
pertinent, of course, is the area of com- 
petitive impact. What is the nature of the 
Offense? What is the nature of the compe- 
tition? Another factor, and a very pràc- 
tical one, is whether the resources of the 
Commission will permit the investigation 
of a large number of concerns within a rea- 
Sonable time. The Commission is not au- 
thorized under existing law to issue com- 
Plaints unless there is reason to believe that 
the particular respondent has violated a law 
administered by the Commission, 

Counsel for respondents can be of sub- 
Stantial assistance in developing the facts 
and the background data for the particular 
industry. Counsel may be able to obtain 
data from their clients as to the extent of 
the use of an illegal practice in the indus- 
try and the identity of the offenders. If the 

ion receives this data early in the 
investigation, a tentative decision can then 
be made as to whether the practice might 
be appropriate for group handling. No re- 
Spondent should complain of being singled 
Out and not accorded equitable treatment 
unless he has exerted himself to the best of 
his ability to assist the Commission in bring- 
ing about the cessation of the same prac- 
tices on the part of his competitors. 

There are many situations where this 
group procedure may not be appropriate. 

example, sellers of medicinal prepara- 
tions containing different ingredients may 
Tecommend their products for the same gen- 
eral purpose. The alleged false advertise- 
Ments may vary in considerable detail. Ob- 
viously, any orders to cease and desist might 
Well vary with the facts in each case. Again, 
for example, if a number of sellers were 
charged with price discrimination in viola- 
tion of section 2(a) of the amended Clay- 
ton Act, and if the defense to such charge 
Were cost justification or the meeting of 
Competition in good faith, then the several 
Matters might have to be considered sep- 
arately. These defenses, too, would vary 
With the facts in each case. 

These same basic considerations with re- 

Spect to the handling of formal complaint 
are applicable as well to those 
Matters which initially are determined by the 
on to be the proper subject of 
Stipulations to cease and desist under section 
1.51 of the Commissions Rules of Practice. 
Assuming that the various requisites are all 
Present, competing members in an industry 
Can have assurance of equality of treatment 
entering into separate yoluntary stipula- 
tions with the Commission to cease and de- 
sas their practices at one and the same 
me. 

In the context of today's discussion a 
brief reference to the Commission’s guides 
Program is equally fitting. Thus far the 
Commission has issued guides in carefully 
Selected fields dealing, eg, with tire and 
Cigarette advertising, with fictitious pricing 
Practices, and with bait advertising in gen- 
eral., These guides constitute another step 
taken by the Commission to place competi- 
tors upon a more even basis at the very out- 
Set insofar as knowledge of malpractices is 
concerned. For those in business and indus- 
try who sincerely wish to travel the straight 
and narrow, the guides serve as pathways. 
General voluntary compliance with the 
Guldes will tend to eliminate competitive 
disadvantages resulting at times from case- 
by-case enfcrcement of the law. Along with 
the trade practice rules, the guides therefore 
are another of the first lines of approach to 
the problem of equal impact of law enforce- 
Ment upon competing members of an in- 
Custry, 

Litigation before both the courts and the 
administrative agencies is steadily increas- 

g. We must be ever alert to improve legal 
Procedures. At this time we are considering 
Possible revision of the Commission's rules 
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to clarify the complaint and consent order 
procedure so it will be known to all. If 
adopted, one press release would cover the 
complaint and the order. 

We have also referred to a staff group the 
problem of recommending new procedures 
for enforcing the Robinson-Patman Act. It 
is desirable that the Commission find better 
and more equitable enforcement procedures 
in this area without lessening the vigorous 
enforcement of the act. Some of the ideas 
considered to date are ingenious and even 
revolutionary; for example, can the Commis- 
sion make greater use of section 6 of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act to detect viola- 
tions of the law? It is too early, however, to 
predict what the Commission will adopt. 

In preparing for our meeting today I failed 
to find any prior extensive discussion of what 
I call equitable treatment of competitors. 
One who does not hold public oao could, 

rhaps, re some of my questions as 
8 5 in the light of the 
relevant factors mentioned, I prefer to handle 
these problems on a case-by-case or an in- 
dustry-by-industry basis. Through time and 
experience we may be able to adopt more 
definite criteria. 

Some legal procedures can be misapplied 
and misused to the detriment of public or 
private rights or both. The wise law en- 
forcement official, I believe, is one who has 
the courage to be prudently flexible and the 
wisdom to realize that precedent is the guide- 
post of the law. 

Today I have concentrated upon proce- 
dures at the Commission which perhaps are 
not suffiicently well known tothe bar. There 
will be, of course, differences of opinion as to 
whether or not these procedures should be 
used in particular situations. However, such 
procedures in appropriate cases can be quite 
effective in giving flexibility and reasonable- 
ness to law enforcement. 


Rochester Provides an Example for the 
World To Follow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 4, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, my 
home city of Rochester, N.Y., has long 
been proud of the manner in which for- 
eign-born newcomers have been wel- 
comed there and have become parts of 
the community. Leaders in all fields of 
endeavor in the city and county have 
been drawn from almost every con- 
ceivable nation in the world. We are 
proud of our new citizens and of their 
important contributions to the culture, 
the progress, and the vitality of the 
Rochester community. 

In a recent editorial published in the 
Rochester Democrat & Chornicle, the 
heartwarming manned in which refu- 
gees who recently have moved to the 
Rochester area have joined the commu- 
nity is set forth. The Rochester Asso- 
ciation for the United Nations and other 
interested civic groups have played a 
vital role in this work. 

The editorial also points out that Ro- 
chester’s example might well be followed 
by the Arab Nations, which have persist- 
ently failed to live up to their obligations 
to the refugees of the Middle East. I 
hope the suggestions contained in-the 
editorial and in the R. A. UN. report will 
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be headed in the not too distant future. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Rochester Democrat & Chronicle, 
Feb. 18, 1960] 


REFUGEES REPORT 


A heartwarming report on how 3,500 
refugees in Rochester are faring is an object 
lesson that should be read with profit by 
Arab politicians in the Middle East. 

Most of the refugees moving here since 
World War II. a Rochester Association for 
United Nations survey reveals, have made 
friends, become self-supporting and are a part 
of the community. Nearly all have become 
American citizens; many more will do so, 

Since the Jewish-Arab war of 1948, Arab 
refugees now totaling more than a million 
have lived on U.N. resources in camps in or 
near Palestine, Repeatedly it has been sug- 
gested that these people be integrated in the 
Arab Nations. Substantial offers of help in 
doing this have been made. Arab leaders 
have persistently refused to do so. The 
R. A. UN. report suggests that if our own com- 
munity and scores of others in the United 
States can so warmly accept alien refugees 
from abroad, surely the politicians should 
ae the Arab Nations to absorb their own 

ple. 


Latin Nations Study Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 4, 1960 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
published by the Associated Press en- 
titled “Latin Nations Study Meeting.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Latin Nations STUDY MEETING 


A conference of the 10 South American 
nations on arms reduction was re ported 
under active consideration today. 

Uruguay, a nation which already is prac- 
tically demilitarized, has been suggested as 
the site for the conference, and June or July 
have been proposed as dates. 

President Eisenhower endorsed the idea of 
arms reduction yesterday. Speaking in 
Santiago, Chile, he pledged U.S. cooperation 
in any such meeting. 

Chile's President Jorge Alessandri has 
been an outspoken advocate of arms reduc- 
tion, saying such expenditures could better 
be spent on economic development and so- 
cial progress. 

United States officials here stressed that 
the initiative for such a conference has to 
come from South America, but that this 
Government will be glad to help out in any 
way it can. Latin American diplomats said 
the conference has been under discussion for 
some weeks and now appears to be taking 
form. 

A conference of South American nations 
only was proposed because of unsettled con- 
ditions in the Caribbean area, notably Cuba 
end the Dominican Republic. But some 
diplomats said Central American countries, 
notably Mexico and Panama, might feel 
slighted if they were omitted and that con- 
sideration could be given to including them 
if they desired. 
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Diplomats here said the interest In an arms 
conference appeared to have been stimu- 
lated by President Eisenhower’s interviews 
with the chief executives of Brazil, Argen- 
tina and Chile—all of whom are 
favorable to the plan. It has also had the 
endorsement of Peruvian and Colombian 
officials. 


Inflation and International Gold 
Payments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 4, 1960 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, 
there is growing concern in this country 
over our unfavorable balance of pay- 
ments. In the January issue of the 
Mining Congress Journal there appeared 
an editorial written by Robert W. Van 
Evera, editor, which had some pertinent 
comments on this subject. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial published in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INFLATION AND INTERNATIONAL GOLD 
PAYMENTS 
(By Robert W. Van Evera, editor) 

Increasing attention in recent months has 
been given by the business press to the prob- 
lem of the balance of payments. R. Buford 
Brandis, chief economist of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute, at the First 
National Conference of the Trade Relations 
Council last October, described the trend in 
the U.S. international payments position as 
“clearly an economic development of the 
first importance,” and in a recent address, 
Ray L. Reierson, vice president and chief 
economist of Bankers Trust Co., New York, 
said that “though no crisis is at hand, the 
balance of payments problem is indeed to 
serious to be ignored any longer.” 

This is a many-sided problem, and it is 
particularly related to the serious matter 
of Inflation which has puzzled economic 
planners off and on throughout history—and 
more notably since 1934 when exchange for 
gold, the universal international monetary 
standard, was denied to our citizens as back- 
ing for U.S. paper currency. It is, of course, 
still unlawful, with minor exceptions, for 
Americans to own gold, and those few who 
can produce it at present-day high costs are 
required to turn it over to the U.S. Govern- 
ment at the same exchange rate, $35 per 
ounce, that was set back in 1934. 

According to Brandis and others partici- 
pating in the recent Trade Relations Council 
Conference—including Frang Pick, an inter- 
national monetary authority who spoke to 
the industry at the 1957 AMC con- 
ventlon in Salt Lake City—the U.S. gold 
reserve now has a balance of 619.4 billion, 
$5.2 billion less than 10 years ago. About 
$12 billion of this is mortgaged to foreign 
governments holding convertible dollar as- 
sets. In addition $6 billion of private for- 
eign short-term investments exist and can 
be exchanged for gold in our reserves after 
transferring them to one of the foreign cen- 
tral banks. That totals about $18 billion 
in obligations, leaving us a cushion of about 
$1.4 billion—internationally. 

Our monetary laws call for the Treasury to 
maintain gold backing for our currency at 
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25 percent of the outstanding banknote cir- 
culation—estimated by Pick to be an addi- 
tional $8 billion required in reserve. Thus 
our obligations exceed our total reserves by 
some $6 to $7 billion. 

It is fortunate that the matter isn’t so 
direct or simple as to leave only the recourse 
of declaring national bankruptcy, but never- 
theless corrective action Is imperative. 

Reierson, in the same address quoted 
above, said, “whereas the net balance of 
payments deficit averaged around $2 billion 
a year in the early and middle 1950's and 
almost disappeared in 1957, it increased to 
almost $3.5 billion in 1958 and is likely to 
be In the $4 billion range in the current 
year (1959); in fact it may be above $5 bil- 
lion if our contribution to the International 
Monetary Fund is included.” This deficit is, 
in turn, made up of several factors, among 
which are our total imports from foreign 
countries, foreign aid, capital investment 
abroad, and U.S. military and defense spend- 
ing abroad—to the extent that they over- 
balance our exports. In final summation, 
we are spending, giving away, or investing 
far more money in foreign countries than 
we are selling or otherwise earning in those 
countries, Such a trend cannot be allowed 
to continue much longer. 

So it is more than a question of gold eco- 
nomics—though the importance of pure 
monetary policy is t. Also in- 
volved are such critical considerations as our 
domestic wage-price spiral, which is still 
going on and is now pricing American goods 
out of international markets; our tariff pol- 
icies, and the foreign-aid program. Domes- 
tically our Government has lived beyond its 
means in most of the past 30 years, and in- 
ternationally we have been doing the same 
for nearly 20. How are we going ot reverse 
this trend? 

Wise and reasonable guideposts to correc- 
tive action are pointed out in the American 
Mining Congress Declaration of Policy—pub- 
lished in full in the October 1959 issue of 
Mining Congress Journal—which covers tar- 
iffs; other matters relating to inflation such 
as taxation, Government expenditures, Gov- 
ernment reorganization and labor relations; 
and gold, silver, and monetary policy. 

In the case of gold, the Mining Congress 
policy declaration recommends that: 

“1, The restrictions on the purchase, own- 
ership, and sale of gold by U.S. citizens be 
abolished. * 

“2. The administration recognize the his- 
torical and traditional confidence in gold 
and silver as monetary metals throughout 
the world, and as part of its foreign policy 
aid to other governments in restoring gold 
and silver colnage—and currencies converti- 
ble into gold—as a standard of value and as a 
circulating medium. 

“3. Congress fix the ratio at which the 
dollar and gold are to be made fully con- 
vertible and take all steps necessary to pro- 
vide for the orderly restoration of the gold 
standard. 

“4. The Treasury, prior to restoration of 
full convertibility, cease sales of gold for 
industrial uses.“ 


Johan Ludvig Runeberg (1804-77) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 5 Finland will celebrate the an- 
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niversary of the birth of Johan Ludvig 
Runeberg. 

Runeberg was a distinguished man of 
letters of the last century, though little 
known in this country. At the peak of 
his fame, in mid-19th century, he had 
become the national poet of Finland, 
and at the time of his death he was es- 
teemed most highly as a great poet both 
in Finland and in Sweden. 

This highly talented son of a Swedish 
sea captain was born in Finland, but 
really belonged to two nations. He 
showed unusual interest from the very 
first in popular poetry and folklore. 
Breaking off his college studies at the 
University of Abo, he traveled various 
parts of the country and learned many 
popular songs by heart. Later when he 
began to compose his own verses, he 
showed the influence of classical Greek 
poetry. In 1848 he achieved great pop- 
ular success with the publication of his 
series of poems on the war of independ- 
ence of 1808. It was this series of poems 
that made him Finland’s national poet, 
her poet laureate. All his verses show 
great originality and immense power, 
and his poems form the firmest link be- 
tween the Finnish and Swedish people. 
He remains the idol of both peoples. 

All honor to the memory of Johan 
Ludvig Runeberg, the national poet of 
Finland. 


Seizure Excuses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the New Orleans States-Item: 

SEIZURE Excuses 


The arguments of have-not nations, when 
they grab foreign assets in the name of 
“nationalization” of natural resources, have 
always taken the same channel: foreign 
capitalists have robbed the people of thelr 
natural wealth. 

That channel is fast becoming a rut. Dr. 
Castro in Cuba, for example, in the instance 
of nickel ore, is making moves like he would 
expropriate all foreign holdings in that field 
in the interest of the Cuban people. 

There is a happy medium between latent 
ownership and equitable development, Nat- 
ural resources are seldom productive without 
proper development which often requires 
capital and engineering know-how. The day 
of the late 19th and early 20th century in- 
dustrial barons who looted resources with 
little return to the sources of material or 
manpower is gone. If nothing else, inter- 
national public opinion is against it. 

The enlightened countries of the world 
realize that underdeveloped countries with 
marketable natural resources and an hones 
determination to derive the most from those 
resources are entitled to certain considers- 
tions. Such cOnsiderations extend to rea- 
sonable and legitimate taxation which finds 
its way into national coffers, not private 
hands. Modern developers cooperate in con- 
struction and maintenance of schools, hos- 
pitals, sanitation, and other improvements, 
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partly for their own protection. Dictators, 
however, gain more from ranting against for- 
eign investors than from such gains as these 
for their people, even though it be a short- 
lived gain for themselves. 


The Four Chaplains Died for God and 
Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OP NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 4, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, Americans will long remem- 
ber the four chaplains who went down 
with the SS Dorchester in the early years 
of World War II. Their devotion and 
courage gave us a memory which per- 
sisted during that long war, and we re- 
member their example with equal clarity 
today. 

Recently in New Jersey several ob- 
servances were conducted to pay tribute 
to the four chaplains. An editorial in 
the February 27 issue of the Paterson 
(N.J.) Morning Call tells about one. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE FOUR CHAPLAINS DIED FOR GOD AND 

COUNTRY 


On Sunday afternoon at 3:30 at the 
Alexander Hamilton Hotel, the Passaic 
County American Legion will pay a com- 
Memorative tribute to the four heroic chap- 
lains who went down with the USS Dor- 
Chester off Greenland on February 3, 1943. 

They died for God and country. Together 
with them, more than 600 lives were lost 
when the troopship was sunk by enemy 
action. To the men who served this Nation 
aboard the Dorchester, these four chaplains 
were their spiritual leaders, bringing to 
them God's words, His teachings of love, of 
faith, of brotherhood. While of different 
faiths, all men were to them made in the 
image of their God, entitled to the liberties 
and frecdoms for which they on that sad day 
gave their very all that other Americans 
might live in peace and dignity. 

Each of these heroic chaplains—George L. 
Fox and Clark V. Poling, Protestants; John 
P. Washington, Catholic; and Alexander D. 
Goode. Jewish—was awarded the Purple Heart 
and Distinguished Service Cross posthu- 
mously. 

It is. fitting that at the close of Brother- 
hood Week—an observance which should 
be continued throughout the year—that the 
Legion is paying tribute to the memory of 
these noble chaplains, who while amongst 
us, served mankind, 

The citation accompanying the Distin- 
gulshed Service Cross to the four chaplains 
bears eloquent tribute to their hecrle deed: 

“Por extraordinary heroism in connection 
With military operations against an enemy 
Of the United States. On the night of the 
3d of February 1943, a loaded troop trans- 
Port was torpedoed, without warning, by an 
enemy submarine in the North Atlantic and 
began to sink rapidly. In the resulting con- 
fusion and darkness some men found them- 
Selves without the life jackets and others 
became helpless through fear and the dread 
of plunging into the freezing water. These 
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four chaplains heroically and calmly moved 
about the deck, encouraging the men and 
assisting them to abandon ship. After the 
available supply of life jackets was exhaust- 
ed, they gave up their own. They remained 
aboard ship and went down with it offering 
words of encouragement and prayer to the 
last.“ 

Would that the spirit of the four chaplains 
reside in the hearts and minds of all peoples 
throughout this war-weary world. Would 
that the enslavers of free nations were to 
learn the great lesson the lives and death of 
the chaplains teach. 

Then would there be peace, freedom, and 
self-determination among peoples in all 
countries, some of whom are now oppressed, 
living in constant fear of imprisonment and 
death for expressing a yearning for liberty. 

The four chaplains freely gave their life 
jackets to others; they didn’t ask, nor did 
they consider the religion, race, or color of 
those whom they so nobly assisted in a time 
of peril. To them each man aboard was 
equal, 

They died that others might live, in the 
service of God and humanity. Their mem- 
ory will ever live end the inspiration of their 
sacrifice should move those who live not by 
the Golden Rule that we are all brethren, 
deserving the dignity all should be accorded. 

Their physical beings are no longer here, 
but the spirit of the four chaplains must 


“never die. 


The Honorable Francis E. Walter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, recently it was the privilege of 
the State of Louisiana to have within 
our midst a distinguished Pennsylvanian, 
a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives and chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. Mr. 
Francis E. Watter, at the invitation of 
the Americanism Commission, First Dis- 
trict of Louisiana, the American Legion, 
received in appropriate ceremony the 
George Washington Great American 
Award. I was not permitted the oppor- 
tunity to attend this occasion because of 
official duties in Washington, but my 
State was proud of the fact that Chair- 
man WALTER came down to receive this 
important Legion award, 

The speech which Chairman WALTER 
delivered on that occasion is outstand- 
ing. Backing up a long period of active 
service as chairman of the Un-American 
Activities Committee, the speech pre- 
sents graphically some of the outstand- 
ing achievements of this committee in 
its fight against communism. This is an 
enemy which never sleeps, and the 
House of Representatives, in the inter- 
est of supporting democracy in the New 
World, certainly is to be commended for 
having set up a special committee for 
this purpose. 

Chairman WALTER and his committee 
have a great deal of work ahead of them 
in the future. It is going to require his 
time and energy, but Mr. WALTER has 
exhibited real leadership in this respect 
and I am happy my State had the sig- 
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nal honor of making this award to 
a great Pennsylvanian and a great 
American. 


Needed: Early Action on Special Milk Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 4, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as we 
know, H.R. 9331, now on the Senate Cal- 
endar, would provide for expansion of 
the special school milk program. 

The proposal would provide additional 
funds for the program, increasing the 
amount from $81 million to $85 million 
for the current fiscal year and additional 
funds for the next fiscal year. 


As a sponsor of legislation with simi- 
lar objectives, I am naturally hopeful 
that this bill can be considered and ap- 
proved as early as possible, 

Unless it is done, this excellent pro- 
gram providing first, for a useful outlet 
for surplus milk, and second, improving 
the health of our schoolchildren will suf- 
fer serious curtailment. 

Fortunately, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture has found it possible to set 
back its date for cutbacks—necessary 
because of shortages of funds—from 
March 1 to April 1. 

Recognizing the parliamentary situ- 
ation that exists, I nevertheless sincerely 
hope that the Senate will find it possible 
to act on this legislation soon, to avoid 
a serious disruption of the program. 

Recently, the Green Bay Press-Gazette 
published an article by George Armour, 
reflecting the splendid way in which this 
program is moving forward in Wiscon- 
sin, as it is doing in other States through- 
out the country. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article, entitled “Hike in School Milk 
Funds Foreseen,” printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Green Bay Press-Gazette, Mar. 1, 

1960] 

Hose IN SCHOOL MILK Paocram FUND FORE- 
SEEN—DMECTOR OF STATE UNIT CONFIDENT 
or BACKING IN CONGRESS 

(By George Armour) 

Maptson.—"It's a sure thing“ that Con- 
gress will appropriate an additional $4 mil- 
lion for the 1959-60 extra milk program, Di- 
rector Gordon Gunderson of the Wisconsin 
school lunch program said Monday. 

Gunderson said the increase from $81 mil- 
lion for the year to $85 million would save 
Wisconsin school districts or children about 
$194,060 in the remaining months of the 
fiscal year, 

If the appropriation had not been raised, 
the Federal Government would have reduced 
the amount it reimburses schools per half 
pint of milk from 4 cents to 3½ cents for 
schools under the lunch program and from 3 
cents to 2%½ cents for schools under the extra 


milk program alone. 

The Federal Government had set Tuesday 
as the date for cutting the reimbursement, 
but Agriculture Secretary Ezra Benson ex- 
tended this to April 1. Gunderson sald Ben- 
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son has recommended the Increase in the 

appropriation and House and Senate Agri- 

culture Committees have approved it. 
URGED BY GOVERNOR 


Goy. Gaylord Nelson urged an increase in 
the appropriation in letters to congressional 
committees in January and his dairy farm 
policy committee urged that the program be 
continued and expanded at its meeting Fri- 
day. Nelson also asked that the appropria- 
tion be set at $90 million for 1960-61. 

Wisconsin schools bought 85,306,000 half 
pints of milk in 1958-59 from local dairies 
and about 57 million half pints of that total 
were under the extra milk program for which 
Federal reimbursement funds are available. 
The rest of the milk was bought for the type 
A lunches provided by the schools, 


AVERAGES $1.25 WEEKLY 


The Federal Government reimburses 
schools 5 cents per type A lunch served. 
The lunches must include one-half pint of 
milk, 2 ounces of protein, bread and butter, 
fruit, and vegetables. The schools are able to 
obtain food bought by the Federal Govern- 
ment for these lunches and other surplus 
removal and price support foodstuffs. 

George Boerke, supervisor, and John Hom- 
berger, administrative assistant, for the 
school lunch said that the State re- 
ceived more than 300 freight carloads of food 
from the Federal Government in the last 
fiscal year for use by schools. 

The State stores the food at eight ware- 
houses and trucks it to county distribution 
centers where the schools pick it up. Madi- 
son and Milwaukee each have two ware- 
houses, and there is one each at Green Bay, 
Shawano, Eau Claire, and La Crosse. 


ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-FOUR THOUSAND 
SERVED DAILY 


Homberger said 184,000 lunches are being 
served daily in the current school year, com- 
pared with 59,120 a day when the program 
began in 1946-47. A total of 7,186,173 
lunches were served in that first year and 
last year the total was 27,299,103. 

Boerke reported a trend toward use of cen- 
tral kitchens in certain areas of the State. 
The food is prepared at the central kitchen 
and then distributed at noon to smaller 
schools In the vicinity. He said this is be- 
ing done at Eau Claire, Milwaukee, Black 
River Falls, and other cities. 

Both employees of the department of pub- 
lic instruction agreed the program had bene- 
fited children greatly from a nutritional 
standpoint. They said that in some cases, 
the school lunch was the best meal the chil- 
dren received each day. 


Juvenile Successes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 4, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Asbury Park (N.J.) Eve- 
ning Press made an important point in 
a February 26 editorial, when it noted 
that young people of the United States 
have a persistent and enthusiastic way 
of achieving new goals. 

I was particularly delighted at the 
mention of accomplishments of Miss 
Cornelia Harrington, of Wayne, N.J. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUVENILE SUCCESSES 

In these days when a delinquent minority 
among our young people too often command 
headlines there is a refreshing contrast in 
the headlines being written at the winter 
Olympics at Squaw Valley. The prowess of 
Miss Carol Heiss, of Ozone Park, N. T., in 
winning the first gold medal for this country 
in the women's figure skating contest; of 
Miss Jeanne Ashworth, of Wilmington, Mass., 
as a speed skater; and of Miss Cornelia Har- 
rington, of Wayne, N.J., a runner-up to Miss 
Ashworth, indicates enthusiasm for achieve- 
ment and a willingness to sacrifice toward 
that end. 

They can’t all be champions, but it is our 
belief that these young women who capture 
Olympic medals are typical of the great ma- 
jority of our youthful citizens. For every 
juvenile criminal there are thousands who 
devote themselves to high attainment and 
take their recreation in wholesome pursuits. 
They seldom make headlines, because their 
conduct is normal and it is usually the ab- 
normal that attract attention. Thus when 
young hoodlums are ignored and the head- 
lines relate an outbreak of good behavior 
among young people the situation will be far 
more disturbing than it is today. 


Bulgarian Liberation Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 4, 1960 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, today we 
are celebrating Bulgarian Liberation 
Day. A banquet will be held in New York 
tonight in honor of this event. In view 
of the fact that it will not be possible for 
me to be there myself, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a statement I have pre- 
pared to be read at the banquet. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY U.S. SENATOR J. GLENN BEALL, 
OF MARYLAND 


To Those in Attendance at the Annual Ban- 
quet Commemorating Bulgarian Libera- 
tion Day, New Yorker Hotel, New York, 
N.Y.: 


I regret that it is impossible for me to be 
with you this evening. It would be a distinct 
pleasure to join with my Bulgarian-American 
friends and other friends of Bulgaria on this 
occasion commemorating Bulgarian Libera- 
tion Day. 

On March 3, 1878, after 500 years of for- 
eign rule, Bulgaria gained her freedom. 
Many brave Bulgarians gave their lives in 
the struggle for liberation. It is that vic- 
tory which you are celebrating—and it is 
one the Bugarian people will always remem- 
ber with gladness. 

Unfortunately, your country has fallen 
under Communist oppression. Bulgaria is 
held under satellite status by the Soviets. 
However, the spirit of freedom lives in the 
hearts of all Bulgarians everywhere, and I 
am confident that your country will again 
enjoy freedom—in the not too distant future, 

I extend my best wishes to you all on this 
occasion. 


March 4 


Recognition of Outstanding Accomplish- 
ments of Three Oregon Orchardists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 4, 1960 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it is a 
singular pleasure for me, upon occasion, 
to be able to pay tribute to deserved 
accomplishments which have been recog- 
nized by various Oregon communities. 

The Hood River County Chamber of 
Commerce, through my good friend, Mr. 
George D. Bartch, its able manager, has 
written to me concerning the awards 
won by three farmers of the area. 

Bill Hazeltine, a Parkdale orchardist, 
who owns and manages a 60-acre ranch, 
of which 50 acres is in orchard, received 
the “Orchardist of the Year” award. 
The following public services are con- 
nected with Bill Hazeltine's name: 
Charter member of Parkdale Fire De- 
partment 9 years, past member of board 
of directors of Parkdale Fire District, 
member and past president of Upper 
Valley Booster Club, member of Wy’east 
Booster Club, member of Parkdale and 
Wy’east PTA, charter member of Hood 
River Soil Conservation District, past 
vice president of board of supervisors of 
Hood River Soil Conservation District, 
vice president Hood River County Unit 
School Board, member of Wy'east Vo- 
Agr Advisory Council, member of several 
extension service committees, alternate 
member of Hood River County School 
District Reorganization Committee, 
member Hood River Elks Lodge 14 years, 
second vice president of Oregon State 
Horticultural Society, past council mem- 
ber of Boy Scouts and Job’s Daughters, 
and president, 1959-60, Oregon State 
Horticultural Society. 

A second young farmer is Ross Hukari, 
who was awarded the “Young Farmer of 
1959“ recognition. He operates a 70- 
acre orchard in the Pine Grove district. 
He is past president of Oregon Horticul- 
ture Society and past president of the 
Apple Growers Association. Of par- 
ticular interest is the fact that he par- 
ticipates annually in the foreign student 
exchange program which employs for- 
eign students in his orchard operation. 

The third Hood River County resident 
who took top honors in the annual award 
banquet is Odell rancher Jan Kurahara, 
who received the Senior Citizen” award. 
Mr. Kurahara operates a 30-acre or- 
chard, and has taken an active role in 
community affairs. Not only is he a suc- 
cessful valley rancher, but he also is a 
member of the Hood River County Farm 
Bureau, member of chambtr of com- 
merce agricultural committee, past di- 
rector of Hood River County Chamber 
of Commerce, chairman of the Hood 
River County Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Committee, district 
commissioner, Explorer Training Com- 
mittee, Columbia Gorge District Boy 
Scouts, chairman, county unit school 
board; and he served 3 years on the Hood 
River County Budget Committee. 
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George Bartch tells me that the awards 
dinner featured our great Hood River 
apples in many ways, including casseroles 
of apple and onion, sweet potatoes and 
apples, three apple salads, a number of 
relishes, five apple desserts, and apple 
breads, and apple candy, all of which 
were prepared by the Pine Grove Home 
Economics Club. 

Mr. President, the awards dinner is, 
as I have indicated, an annual one, at 
which the community gives deserved 
recognition to those who serve as models 
and inspiration to their colleagues. It 
Was fitting and appropriate that at the 
celebration the Governor of the State 
Presented the banquet address. I join 
with him in extending congratulations 
Not only to the winners, but also to all 
others who participated in making it an 
Outstanding community function. 


ORT 80 Years After Getting There 
First 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 4, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, when we help others we prove 
that we believe in more than ourselves. 
Our mutual security program is based 
on that principle; so are the great cam- 
Paigns we stage when we help others 
who have been stricken by disaster. 

An editorial in the Bergen Evening 
Record (Hackensack, N.J.) of February 
29 tells how the Organization for Re- 
habilitation Through Training has 
Worked for 80 years to develop potential 
Skills and to spread understanding. Mr. 
President, the editorial speaks for itself, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ORGANIZATION FOR REHABILITATION THROUGH 

TRAINING 80 Years AFTER GETTING THERE 


When necessary resources and technologi- 
Cal skills are lacking people must be as- 
Sisted, or all the world will suffer. This is 
not a matter of charity or of easing our own 
Conscience through doles. * * Tue help 
We give to our friends is help and strength 
tor the cause of American freedom as well as 
freedom throughout the world. 

Thus reporting on his return from his trip 
through Europe, Africa, and Asia, President 
Eisenhower set before us alternatives. 
Either the underdeveloped countries will ac- 
quire somehow the skills and techniques they 
heed to join us in the living standards of 
the 20th century, or (these are his words) 
they could well become so desperate as to 
Create a world catastrophe. 

For 80 years now ORT, the Organization for 
Rehabilitation Through Training, has been 
Saying something like that and doing some- 
thing about it. In its vocational schools for 
the unskilled and uprooted and improver- 
ished it now has 36,000 students across 19 
Countries—teenagers acquiring a technical 
education, young people and adults who will 
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never be scientists or engineers but who 
get a training that equips them within 
swift months to turn their back forever on 
begging and squalor and to take decent work 
in industry. To refugees from persecution 
ORT has given the intellectual equipment for 
adjusted and productive citizenship in their 
new homeland. 

Women’s American ORT will celebrate 
ORT Day Wednesday. The observance, espe- 
clally in Teaneck, will be well worth the 
respectful and grateful attention of anyone 
who agrees that in skills and knowledge, as 
much as in philosophy and political commit- 
ment, may be found strength for the cause of 
American freedom as well as freedom 
throughout the world. 


Padre Island National Seashore: A Beach 
for Our Grandchildren, From the Lone 
Star Catholic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 4, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr, President, 
the proposal to establish a national sea- 
shore recreation area on Padre Island 
has evoked widespread comment in the 
press nationally. But of all the stories, 
articles and columns written on this sub- 
ject none have been more persuasive or 
factual than one written by Mr. Dale 
Francis, editor of the Lone Star Catholic. 

Mr. Francis entitled his column, “A 
Beach for Grandchildren,” and then told 
in strong and colorful language of the 
need for preserving for public use Padre 
Island, one of the most beautiful beaches 
in the world.” 


His comments in the Lone Star Cath- 
ollie, which is the official weekly news- 
paper of the Austin Diocese, brought 
letters from readers all over the Nation 
expressing support of the Padre Island 
National Seashore Recreation Area pro- 
posal. His support and that of his 
readers will prove of great assistance 
to the project. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record the column from the Lone 
Star Catholic of January 10, 1960, en- 
titled “A Beach for Grandchildren,” by 
Dale Francis. 


There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I wonder if you'd give me a helping hand 
so I cam get my grandchildren out to the 
beach. 

Of course, I don't have any grandchildren 
and, while my 8-year-old daughter has talked 
about having 10 or 12 children when she gets 
married, I don't know whether I'm going to 
have any grandchildren. 

But if not my grandchildren then your 
grandchildren or your grandchildren’s grand- 
children. Help them to get to the beach. 

Not long ago I gave a talk at a hotel on one 
of the most famous beaches in the United 
States—Miam! Beach. I was amazed to see 
the growth of the hotels and motels in the 
last couple of years—beautiful, luxurious 
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hotels. They twinkle a million different 
color combinations at night. 

But while I give talks there, I don't stay 
in the hotels. I don't have the money to 
put out to stay overnight, let alone a week. 
I mentioned to someone who was driving me 
down this luxury lane of hotels that it 
seemed a shame there hadn't been provision 
made for people who couldn't afford luxury 
hotels. He said provisions had been made 
and he showed me two or three blocks of 
public beach. But then this is public beach 
used primarily by people who stay at luxury 
hotels that aren't on the waterfront. It 
wasn't what I meant at all. 

What I meant was a beach lke the one 
that was discovered on an island by Padre 
Nicoles Balli, 156 years ago. He called it the 
Dead Desert when he built the mission of 
Santa Cruz there. There was the white 
shifting sand, the brightly colored seashells, 
the blue of the sky, and not much else. 

Ever since then this long island, off the 
southeastern coast of Texas, has been called 
Padre's Island. It has taken the people a 
long time to find it, but in the last dozen 
years more and more people have come to 
recognize it as one of the most beautiful 
beaches in the world. 

It has perpetual sunshine and on the 
southern end the climate is as mild as the 
climate of Miami Beach. The island 
stretches 120 miles and every bit of it beauti- 
ful beach. 

But as the people discovered it, so did the 
Promoters. This beautiful island is on the 
way to like Miami Beach, a long 
row of luxury hotels with private beaches. 

That's why I want it saved for my grand- 
children and yours. That’s why something 
has to be done right now. And you are the 
one who can do it. 

The junior Senator from Texas, RALPH 
Yarnoroucm, has sponsored a bill to make 
Padre Island a national park. The response 
in Texas has been tremendous. The senior 
Senator, Lynpon Jonnson, joined in back- 
ing the project. Conservative newspapers 
were as enthusiastic as the more liberal 
newspapers. When the National Park Com- 
missioner asked for the opinions of citizens 
there were more than 15,000 who wrote to 
urge Padre Island be made a national park, 
only two who wrote dissenting. 

But a thing like this deserves backing from 
all over the country and for it really to go 
over, it needs the backing of your Senators 
and your Congressmen. 

The proposal leaves 17 miles of beach for 
commercial development, That means that 
private hotel owners can build 17 miles of 
hotels and motels. So they aren't being cut 
out of a chance to develop the area com- 
mercially—this isn't an attack on free enter- 
prise. But close on to 100 miles is to be 
kept free of all commercialization, saved as 
natural beachland for all the people to 
enjoy. 

There is no national park in the Nation 
that offers a beach like this—as a matter of 
fact, there is no other beach like this in 
the Nation, It is a beach located near the 
center of the Nation—even now it can be 
reached by plane, train, or car quickly from 
all over the country but in the future as 
travel apeeds up and new superhighways are 
built, this will truly be at the center of the 
Southland. 

This can be a national park for everyone 
in the Nation. It offers a vacation area for 
the whole Nation if it can be made into a 
national park. But if it is not made into a 
national park right now—before the building 
of private interests begin—it will be too late. 

So please write to your Congressmen, your 
Senators. Let there not be a Congressman 
or Senator in the Nation who isn't informed 
of your wish for this great national park. 

Then when the bill is passed, when Padre 
Island is made a national park, you'll be abie - 
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to sit back and say, “Well, I made a reser- 
vation on the beach for my grandchildren’s 
grandchildren, a hundred years from now.” 


Estonia’s Independence Must Be 
Restored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 4, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Paterson (N.J.) Morning 
Call expressed editorially on February 
26 the feelings that many of us share 
when we consider the misfortune of 
those peoples who fought for independ- 
ence and then lost it to Soviet aggres- 
sion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ESTONIA'S INDEPENDENCE Must Br RESTORED 


Americans of Estonian ancestry here and 
throughout the land are observing the 42d 
anni of the Estonian Republic. It 
was in 1918 that Estonia was proclaimed an 
independent, democratic republic. 

Today, Estonia is no longer independent, 
its liberties and freedoms having become 
victim of cruel Soviet invasion and oppres- 
sion. 

As the observance is being held, there is 
sadness that a once free land is under the 
complete domination of murderous Reds 
whose enslavement of free peoples in many 
European nations is notorious for its 
atrociousness. 

In violation of treaties—which to the Reds 
are mere scraps of paper—Soviet Russia 
overran Estonia in 1940, murdering thou- 
sands and transporting other thousands of 
innocent peoples to Siberia. It would take 
pages to recount the crimes perpetrated 
against Estonians by their enslavers. 

Many Estonians were fortunate in escap- 
ing and more fortunate in finding a haven 
in this land of the free, where they became 
citizens, hundreds residing in this area. 
To their adopted country they have dis- 
played deep loyalty and an intense love for 
freedom. It is only natural that they fer- 
vently hope and pray that their brethren 
overseas who were unable to escape Red tyr- 
anny will be freed of oppression and once 
more become independent. 

Mayor William H. Dillistin has issued a 
proclamation calling on the citizenry to join 
with neighbors of Lithuanian ancestry in 
prayers for the overthrow of Communist 
domination of Estonia. 

Estonia must again become a member of 
the free nations of the world. Its peoples 
should have the liberty and freedom which 
we hold so dear restored, for Estonia of right 
should be a sovereign nation. The United 
States and all countries that cherish de- 
mocracy recognized Estonia, which was ad- 
mitted to the U.N. as a sovereign republic, 

We of the Call called the turn when many 
here and across this Nation welcomed Khru- 
shehev to our shores and treated him as a 
friend instead of the foe to democracy that 
he is. We wrote that his words masked 
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cruelty of thought and action, that his 
treaties are worthless. We warned that no 
good could come of his visit. The passage 
of months has shown the rightness of our 
stand. 

The enslavement of Estonia and all the 
once-free nations of Europe which the com- 
mies now occupy—the loss of freedom which 
came in the wake of Red invasion—the mur- 
der of thousands and shipment of inno- 
cents to Siberia—all prove conclusively that 
communism is a menacing influence in the 
world. 

With our many friends of Lithuanian an- 
cestry we hope and pray that the shackles 
of communism will be lifted and Estonia 
once again restored as a free nation. 


The Democratic Goal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 4, 1960 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
editorial which was published in the 
January 1960 issue of the Oregon-Wash- 
ington Farmer Union. The editorial was 
written by a great liberal in Oregon. In 
fact, Arthur Bone, the writer of the edi- 
torial, is one of the most dedicated lib- 
eral Democrats in my State of Oregon. 
Therefore I offer for the Recor the edi- 
torial, entitled The Democratic Goal.” 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Democratic GOAL 


The Democratic Party of Oregon will hold 
a State convention at Salem January 29-30 
to draw up a platform on which Its candi- 
dates will seek election in November, Of 
equal importance, it will be a guide to voters 
in evaluating the records of Democrats seek- 
ing nomination in the May primaries, There 
were a lot of so-called Democrats in the last 
legislature who might better have been left 
at home. 

We hope the Republicans decide to hold a 
similar convention. Voters are entitled to 
know what the parties stand for. 

What does the Democratic Party stand for? 
This is a hard one to answer. Judged by its 
recent congressional record, it doesn't stand 
for much. Judged by its candidates—from 
Morse, HUMPHREY, and STEVENSON on the 
liberal left to KENNEDY, SYMINGTON, and 
JOHNSON on the conservative right—it em- 
braces all colors of the spectrum. Its loud- 
est voices seem to call for a bigger and better 
defense program, despite the 67½ billion 
already being wasted on “defense” by the 
Pentagon. At a recent press conference, 
Senator KENNEDY emphasized that national 
defense should come at the very top of the 
1960 issues because the proposed budget fig- 
ure for defense was “too low by a substantial 
percentage,” and SyMINGTON and JOHNSON 
would go right along with the boyish Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

If the Democratic Party goes to the people 
this year with that kind of a program, it 
will be defeated. The people are weary and 
tired of letting the Pentagon call the shots. 
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They are interested in peace, not as a slogan, 
not as a far-off goal, but as a major corner- 
stone of a national policy. Peace—not more 
billions for defense—should be the major 
emphasis in foreign policy, What progres- 
sive steps would a Democratic administra- 
ton take toward disarmament? What is the 
stand of the party on abolition of nuclear 
tests? What about abolition of the draft? 
These are some of the questions for which 
they would like answers. 

On the domestic front, the party should 
boldly proclaim its wider support of govern- 
mental intervention in the economy to make 
certain that things are done that are already 
badly overdue. As someone has well said, the 
opposition party, to be successful, must have 
a “categorical imperative.” It must have a 
great simple, central theme. That theme 
should be to do for people the things that 
need doing, the things they want done and 
are unable to do for themselves. The party 
should not be afraid of Government, pro- 
viding that Government is by and for the 
people. 

On the farm front, that means rejection 
of any policy that would turn farmers back 
to the free market as a means of solving 
their price problems. One constructive 
solution of the farm problem which would 
find widespread support among farmers 
would be Government loans to build inte- 
grated co-ops on a nationwide scale as one 
means of giving farmers greater bargaining 
power in the marketplace. 

Cooperative enterprises should be used 
on a much wider scale than they are now 
being usesd to “police” the whole private 
sector of the economy, Yardstick plants, 
financed by Government loans, in such areas 
as steel manufacturer, automobile manu- 
facturer, food processing and distribution, 
and aluminum manufacture and fabrication, 
should be used to establish standards of cost 
and quality. The “yardstick” principle has 
worked well in the TVA and the Bonneville 
Administration in lowering power rates and 
increasing enormously power consumption. 
And it has not injured private utilities. It 
should be extended to other areas in the 
economy. It would be the cheapest and most 
effective way to provide competition to ad- 
ministered prices in an economy tending ever 
more strongly toward greater concentration 
and monopoly. 

We need government expansion—both 
State and Federal—in other fields. In the 
field of health and hospital protection, the 
immediate goal should be adoption of the 
Forand-Morse bill which will assure medical 
care to our retired citizens. We need Federal 
aid in rebuilding our cities and unscram- 
bling the traffic chaos which threatens to 
engulf them. We need Federal aid to educa- 
tion. We need cheap Federal credit to bring 
down interest rates. We need greater de- 
velopment of our natural resources, and 
especially full development of the power po- 
tential of our rivers. 

To finance such a program, we need an 
increasingly progressive tax system based on 
ability to pay. To an ever increasing ex- 
tent, we must rely on the taxing power of 
the Federal Government which alone is 
able to tap wealth where wealth is, Federal 
taxation, also, eliminates the penalizing of 
liberal and progressive States by backward 
States with no social welfare program—and 
low taxes. 

With imagination and courage, Democrats 
in Oregon and over the Nation should face 
these problems and respond to their chal- 
lenge. A craving for “respectability” and 
conformity will get the party no place, The 
Republicans can do that much better. A 
program looking forward to tomorrow and 
answering the problems of today should be 
the Democratic goal. 


1960 
All Eyes on Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Cyrus 
Eaton, chairman of the board of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., has 
Spelled out the position of the United 
States in world consideration of weap- 
ons testing and disarmament. He makes 
it clear that the United States is lagging 
in affirming a clear opposition to future 
testing and that the responsibility be- 
longs to one man, the President of the 
United States. 

Under a previous consent I am includ- 
ing hereunder a letter from Mr. Eaton 
to the Cleveland Plain Dealer which ap- 
Peared in the February 28, 1960, issue 
of that paper: 

Ornus Eaton CONTENDS ENDING OF NUCLEAR 
Tests Is Ur TO EISENHOWER 
Error, PLAIN DEALER. 

Sm: At the time of the first Pugwash Con- 
ference of nuclear scientists, the United 
States, the U.S.S.R., and the United Kingdom 
Were the sole possessors of the dread secret 
of the bomb. Over a 4-year period, 5 
Pugwash scientific conferences have brought 
together 112 eminent specialists from 23 
Major nations, east and west, all of the 
Unanimous opinion that weapons of mass 
annihilation must be universally banned, 
and that delay can only lead to the eventual 
Possession of the worst forms of weaponry 
by every country of consequence around the 
globe. 

With the recent French explosion in the 

membership in the nuclear club has 
increased to four. Unless international 
agreement is reached soon to prohibit tests 
And ban nuclear weapons, each of the other 
19 nations on the Pugwash list, along with 
Others, will in all likelihood be equipping 
itself with nuclear weapons. All of these 
countries now have the requisite scientific 
Manpower and industrial capacity in the 
key fields of electric power, steel, chemicals, 
engineering, and large-scale construction. 

These grave considerations dictate the 
urgency for the early conclusion of a clear- 
cut test ban agreement at Geneva, where 
Negotiations have been dragging along for 
15 months, There can be no hope whatever 
ot agreement at Geneva as long as pressure 
for further testing, however limited, con- 
tinues to be successfully exerted on the 
White House and the Congress by the U.S. 
Defense Department, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and the small handful of ofi- 
cial scientific advisers with a vested interest 
in urging the United States to run the risk 
Of more tests. 

America’s closest western allies have re- 
Strained themselves from open criticism of 
the U.S. position with the greatest forbear- 
ance, but now seem determined to convince 
World opinion that they, for their part, 
favor a different course. The Canadian 
Government has Just announced a straight- 
forward new foreign policy calling for the 
end of all nuclear testing and the complete 
Prohibition of nuclear, biological, and chem- 
ical warfare. At the same time, Great Brit- 
Sin is giving every evidence of intending to 
follow the Canadian example promptly. 

The rivalries that now seem to loom large 
between the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
wilt be overshadowed by the terrible haz- 
ards that will confront mankind if 23 or 
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more nations become manufacturers of 
their own nuclear arms. The eyes of the 
world are focused on the President of the 
United States, the one man who can make 
the fateful decision. Let us hope that his 
concern for humanity and respect for world 
sentiment, coupled with his profound 
knowledge of weaponry and broad experi- 
ence in warfare, will tip the scales toward 
the immediate end of nuclear testing as the 
first step ln disarmament. 
Cyrus EATON. 
TRE TERMINAL TOWER. 


Education in the Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include an article by Dr. 
George S. Reuter, Jr., the distinguished 
research director of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, a national organ- 
ization of large stature affiliated with 
CIO-AFL and dedicated to democracy in 
education; education for democracy. 
Mary J. Herrick, whom I am proud to 
number among my outstanding con- 
stituents, is 1 of the 16 vice presidents 
of the American Federation of Teachers, 
representative of every section of our 
Nation. Dr. Reuter’s illuminating arti- 
cle follows: 

WHICH Way AMERICA? 
(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., research di- 
rector, American Federation of Teachers) 

The people of America are entering 1960 
with some apparent confusion but with 
much zeal. A better world is expected, but 
the plans are still abstract. Much attention 
will be given to the past and the present, 
but greater goals will need to be established. 
It is our duty to help in this worthy cause. 

Many citizens of all ages have been born, 
Uved their lives, and died without purpose. 
Some of the trouble can be traced to what 
Dr. Joy Elmer Morgan was talking about 
when he said: “It is not possible for society 
to guarantee to every child a devoted mother 
and a wise provident father, but society can 
guarantee to every child a competent, well- 
prepared, and adequately paid teacher.” 
But, even here there is danger in our age, 
as called to our attention recently by Dr. 
Robert M. Hutchins. He noted: “Hannah 
Arendt has suggested, we appear to be enter- 
ing an era in which men will no longer act; 
they will simply behave,” and this will affect 
the teacher too. 

The day of questioning the place of a lady 
on a program was true in 1853 but not in 
1960, yet ladies can't solve all the troubles. 
In 1853, a man said; “Behold the beautiful 
pilaster of this superb hall; contemplate its 
pedestal, its shafts, its rich entablature, the 
crowning glory of the whole. Each and all 
the parts in their appropriate places con- 
tribute to its strength, symmetry, and beauty. 
Could I aid in taikng down that entablature 
from its proud elevation and placing it in 
the dust and dirt of the pedestal?” In 1960, 
it is the interesting book by a lady educator 
and traveler that stands forth. Yes, it is 
Charlotte Boren’s “South America in 30 
Days.” 

Events will not always be sweet or right. 
A sad note happened some months ago when 
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Debbie Reynolds, one of the great Christians 
of Hollywood, was divorced through no fault 
of her own. She recently remarked: “I was 
never happier in my marriage than when I 
didn't know it was ending. It's very hard to 
find the person you love doesn't love you. 
A divorced woman shouldn’t think about it 
or talk about it. I don't look at myself as 
a divorced woman, I accept that I am but 
I try not to think about it. I haven't reached 
the stage yet of looking around for some- 
thing else.” 

Dr. Daniel R. Davies of Columbia Uni- 

versity has developed many challenging 
points that we should briefly consider. These 
are: 
1. “The human race is multiplying at a 
dizzying pace. And the rate appears to be 
still going up. The consequences if not 
terrifying, are at least sobering. The direct 
effect upon schools is, of course, the number 
of beings to provide for.” 

2. “It took 16 centuries—the time between 
the birth of Christ and the death of Queen 
Elizabeth—for the world population to 
double. It is now expected to double in 
less than one-half century.” 

3. “The rate of population increase of the 
U.S.A. is greater than that of India. Our 
national population almost doubled in the 
first half of the 20th century, and is still 
increasing" (from 76 to 151.7 million from 
1900 to 1950). 

4. In the elementary age group, 5 to 13 
years, we can expect an annual increase of 
about 1 million kindergarteners for the next 
several years, and then a tapering off. The 
high school group will increase more steadily 
at the rate of about one-half million an- 
nually.” 

5. “Not only do people grow up, but they 
live longer. The death rate from natural 
causes in our country between 1 month and 
40 years in approaching zero, In 1900 the 
average life expectancy of the American 
male was 48.2 years. In 1950 it was 65.5 
years. Today it is approximately 70. Some 
responsible observers predict that it will be 
100 years by the end of the century.” 

6. “If we add up the estimated popula- 
tion for 1965 in the elementary, secondary, 
and higher education age groups we get a 
total of 92.6 million. The Census Bureau 
arrive at their estimates by assuming that 
the same proportion of the group’s total 
population will be in school than as was 
the case in 1958, namely 54.7 percent. The 
trouble with that assumption is that the 
proportion of school enrollment to total pop- 
ulation has been increasing through the past 
decade.” 

7. “Two effects then will be at work in 
expanding the school enrollments. First, 
there is the sheer increase in numbers, as 
pointed out by the census figures. Second, 
there is the trend toward a greater propor- 
tion of school attendance in all age groups.” 

8. “It is rapidly becoming old fashioned 
to speak of the public school system as in- 
cluding grades 1 through 12. Look at the 
junior college statistics. In 1958, Dr. Bethel, 
president of the Fashion Institute of Tech- 
nology, gave the following statistics: there 
were 625 junior and community colleges 
enrolling 765,000 students in 1956-57. This 
means we have witnessed a growth of 250 
percent in a decade in the junior college. 
On June 1, 1959, Dr. Bethel said that the 
current figures are 667 junior and com- 
munity colleges with an enrollment of 892,- 
000. He continued by saying that by 1970 
about 50 percent of all college freshmen will 
be enrolled in junior colleges. In California, 
the proportion is already far higher than 
this estimate: 65 percent. Florida figures 
are almost unbelievable. In the 26 counties 
having junior colleges, 75 percent of the 
students enrolling in college for the first 
time chose the junior college. Florida now 
has 16 public junior colleges compared to 
7 in 1957. Between the fall of 1957 and 
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the fall of 1958, there was an enrollment 
increase of 57 percent.“ 

9. “The 4-year colleges, too, are in for 
their boom period according to the book, 
‘Manpower and Education,” which says 
‘taking many factors into consideration, 
some specialists estimate that college en- 
rollments in 1965 may exceed 5 million 
students and even approach 6 million“ 

10. “Public school adult education is. be- 
coming big business, In 1946-47 there were 
2,682,786 public school enrollees in the 48 
States and the District of Columbia. The 
comparable figure in 1956-57 according to 
the U.S. Office of Education statistics is 
4,373,054. In the same period State financial 
ald Increased from 65.3 million to $15.8 mil- 
jon.“ 

Dr. Walter D. Cocking wrote of a past fail- 
ure but a future prediction. He noted: 
“Comprehensive Federal support legislation 
will not be enacted by the Congress at the 
1959 session. However, within 10 years such 
legislation will be passed and people (pres- 
ent opponents and supporters alike) will 
wonder what all the shooting was about.“ 

Dr. Lawrence A. Kimpton, chancellor, 
University of Chicago, provides further chal- 
lenges to education and America. Below are 
a few of these key gems: 

1. “It is the professor and his family who 
are currently subsidizing higher education, 
and, if labor can talk about a day's work for 
a day’s pay, why cannot the academic 
world?” 

2. “At whatever level, education is not a 
commodity to be bought and sold. It is a 
natural right and should be as free to all 
as the air we breathe. This country, with 
one of the highest literacy rates in the world, 
was built upon this Jeffersonian principle. 
It is immoral to treat learning as anything 
but a gift which each State owes to all its 
sons and daughters.” 

3. “We live in a divided world and higher 
education is probably the key to the survival 
of Western civilization.” 

4. “My father was a poor farm boy from 
Kansas, and my name is not by accident 
‘Lawrence.’ The University of Kansas meant 
Jor him a whole new way of life that other- 
wise would have been beyond his and his 
famlly’s wildest dreams. The public uni- 
versity as it meets the needs, both individual 
and regional, of its area is the symbol and 
the actuality of the democracy that is 
America.” 

5. “All of us here would agree that we 
must have more money for all higher educa- 
tion, public and private.” 

Toynbee gives us hope too: “The 20th 
century will be remembered as the Ist age 
in history in which people thought it practi- 
cal to make the benefits of civilization avail- 
able to the whole human race.” Yet, at 
about the same time these remarks were 
being uttered, George Meany wrote to Mrs. 
Povl Bang-Jensen: The courage and honor 
of your husband in his refusal to compro- 
mise his high principles will everlastingly 
provide inspiration to men everywhere who 
defend the ideals of freedom against the 
forces of tyranny. Sincere condolences to 
you and your children.” The idea of Toyn- 
bee is a beautiful dream, but the condition 
of the latter represents black reality to the 
dead man’s family. 

Bishop Vincent S. Waters, of Raleigh, N.C., 
recently suggested that all people should 
possess: the right to physical integrity, the 
right to moral integrity, the right to intel- 
lectual integrity, the right to social integrity, 
and the right to economic integrity.” These 
principles would do much toward building a 
positive program. 

A better nation and world will come only 
through dreams and positive programs, how- 
ever, and the then Secretary of State George 
C. Marshall gave a lofty statement at Harvard 
in June of 1947, when he sald: “Our policy 
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is directed not against any country or doc- 
trine but against hunger, poverty, despera- 
tion, and chaos, Its purpose should be the 
revival of a working economy in the world 
so as to permit the emergence of political 
and social conditions in which free institu- 
tions can exist.“ Later, the words of Dr. 
Harold Benjamin provided additional direc- 
tion: “Free men cannot be taught properly 
by slaves; courageous citizens cannot be well 
educated by scared hired men.” 

If we will accept some of the goals of Dr. 
Cocking, we will be looking in the direction 
of progress. Among these are: 

1. Reduction of operating school districts 
from about 49,000 to 40,000 by 1969. 

2. Greater experimental research in edu- 
cation. 

3. Increased and broadened programs of 
education in business and industry. 

4. The use of automation in business offices 
of schools and colleges. 

5. Greater student housing for all types 
of students. 

6. The centralized kitchen should become 
more common in school systems and col- 
leges. Efficiency and economy will thus be 
served. 

7. Greater growth and development of jun- 
lor or community colleges, 

8. Citizen committee activities should be 
expanded. 

9. State departments of education should 
devote more attention to service and re- 
search activities. 

On the one side Americans face the reality 
of Robert Mauer's comment concerning the 
patterns of education, and on the other the 
status that Dr. Hutchins sees. The Antioch 
professor noted: “At one academic pole, rep- 
resented by St. John's College in Maryland, 
every instructor is required sooner or later to 
teach everything—languages, music, sciences, 
literature—the whole liberal arts curriculum. 
At the opposite extreme are professors in 
large universities whose principal duties are 
research and publication in a narrowly spe- 
cialized field and whose teaching assign- 
ments, if any, are kept to an absolute mini- 
mum so as not to interfere with their 
scholarly work.” 

Then, Dr, Hutching sees the other: “In- 
dustrialization has introduced a new element 
into the aims of the state: a primary object 
must now be to keep the industrial machine 
going. The production of goods therefore 
becomes an end in itself, without regard to 
their utility. That popular statistic, the 
gross national product, makes no distinction 
among products in terms of their desirability 
or quality: quantity is all. Full employ- 
ment, to which all countries are committed, 
does not ask whether the worker is producing 
cosmetics or tractors.” 

Which way America? All of us must 
work for a complete and worthy answer. 


Endorsement of Establishment of Forest 
Work Camps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 4, 1960 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter, 
dated February 27, 1960, which I have 
received from Miss Bibiana M. Maher, 
secretary of the Oregon Juvenile Coun- 
cil, of Portland, Oreg. The letter sets 
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forth a resolution adopted by the council 
at its last meeting. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OREGON JUVENILE COUNCIL, 
Portland, Oreg., February 27, 1960. 
Hon, WAYNE L. Morse, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: At our latest con- 
ference, among our resolutions was the fol- 
lowing: 

“Whereas there is pending in Congress 
legislation for the establishment of forest 
work camps similar to the former CCC 
camps; and 

“Whereas there is-a great need to pro- 
vide training and work for youth in this 
country and for the conservation of our na- 
tional resources: Be it 

“Resolved, That the Oregon Juvenile Coun- 
cil, in convention assembled, approves such 
legislation.” 

We are confident, Senator Morse, that you 
are interested in this action of our organ- 
ization. ` 

Yours very truly, 
Miss BIBIANA M. MAHER, 
Secretary. 


Serving the General Housing Demand and 
Protecting the Homebuilder’s Invest- 


ment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Richard Barrett of Barrett 
Homes and the Barrett Construction 
Co., San Francisco, Calif., made a speech 
before the Urban League Housing Con- 
ference in December on the subject of 
building houses for interracial occu- 
pancy. 

Barrett Homes is not new to the build- 
ing industry. Mr, Barrett’s dist 
father was long engaged in the construc- 
tion industry in California and the com- 
pany has inherited a remarkable record 
of success. 

One of the officers of this company is 
Mr. John H. Tolan, Jr., son of the late 
Representative from the Seventh Con- 
gressional District. He, like his father, 
has done an outstanding job in his 
chosen field. 

The experiences of Dick Barrett 
should be of great interest to all, par- 
ticularly at this time, and I am happy 
to make his speech a part of my re- 
marks: 

SERVING THE GENERAL HOUSING DEMAND AND 
PROTECTING THE HOMEBUILDERS'S INVEST- 
MENT 

(By R. H. Barrett, partner, Barrett Construc- 

tion Co., San Francisco, Calif.) 

The subject of building housing for inter- 
racial occupancy requires a general contrac- 
tor to step out of his working clothes. This 
is a field afar from our customary labor and 
management problems, from the procure- 
ment and assembly of materials and con- 
struction components, from the business of 
compiling estimates, and the submission cf 
competitive bids, 
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Few general contractors operate as we do; 
that is, with a division of the company de- 
voted to production housing. When you 
build housing you must face the general 
retail market rather than a single customer 
for one large building. Thus we are forced 
by the new laws to take another look at the 
Social structure of our home sales and ren- 
tals. 

Our experience in interracial housing has 
been confined to the Plaza, Richmond, Calif. 
Two years ago we sold 91 buildings in this 
development. There were 20 single family 
detached homes, 62 attached or semiattached 
Tow houses (called patio town houses), and 
9 duplex buildings. The 100 living units 
Were sold and occupied by 74 Caucasian, 11 
Negro, 8 Filipino, 4 Japanese, and 3 Chinese 
families. This is a total of 26 percent minor- 
ity. 

oe of last week we have had seven resales. 
The percentage of minority families has held 
Constant, although one oriental family sold 
to a Negro family and, to that extent, 
changed the pattern within the minority 
group by 1 percent. Another oriental fam- 
ily sold to a Caucasian family, and that re- 
sale has accounted for a 1 percent increase 
in white occupancy. 

There have also been five family moves 
due to the rental or rerental of homes or 
duplex apartments. Here we gained one 
Oriental family and one Negro family as 
against the original racial distribution. 

The net change in the entire project so far 
&s minority families are concerned is one 
Additional Negro family. The resale picture 
indicates that this new neighborhood is more 
Stable than any other local new subdivision. 
Everyone is making money when they resell. 
The last family to move out due to a job 
change paid a full 6 percent real estate 
commission and had a new cash balance of 
$1,600 to take with them after their loan was 
assumed by the new buyer. 

We are proud of this achievement. We 
liked doing this sort of a job. It was some- 
thing that needed doing. We didn't talk 
about it or explain it—we simply did it. 

Builders believe the new law will increase 
Social and racial justice—but not economic 
Justice. It puts a discriminatory burden of 
compliance on the merchant builders who 
use FHA and VA financing, or those involved 
in urban redevelopment and renewal. The 
Statute must be broadened if it seeks to do 
economic justice to the new house builders 
as well as social justice to home-seeking mi- 
nority families, 

It appears highly probable that many a 
Seller of older homes or single custom-built 
new homes will say to sales prospects: 

“Don't buy in that new subdivision. They 
are building over five houses and have to 
accept colored buyers by law. Buy from me 
instead. We don’t have that problem here.” 

As long as merchant builders of new 
homes remain the focal pressure point they 
Will be apprehensive that their subdivisions 
May be overwhelmed by minority buyers. 
There is no way to release that pressure ex- 
cept by making this law apply to all home 
Sales. It may be years before the right to 
Purchase anywhere can be exercised by every- 
one. The number of these years will be 
shortened, in our opinion by meetings like 
this one. This gathering, with its spirit of 
Cooperation, is of vital importance to 
builders. 

After all, the deed to real property, espe- 
cially a new home, is filled with many per- 
sonal overtones. Ultimately there is just a 
buyer and a seller—one, or the other, or both, 
Tull of faith and hope over the transactlon 
or full of doubt and uncertainty. 

“Who are my neighbors?" our buyers al- 
Ways ask. 

Will it ever be satisfactory to answer: 
“According to law your neighbors are Mr. 
and Mrs. So and 80.“ 
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You are saying by this meeting, “No, our 
horizons are broader than that.” 

But I just want to point out—as a builder 
of new homes—that the sound leadership in 
finding a new high standard of housing for 
minorities must work with continuing con- 
trols over new neighborhoods, Intergroup 
relations agencies must and will help stem 
the tide of unreasonable and unreasoning 
pressure in any one locale. Enduring prop- 
erty value is an economic must for any fam- 
ily, regardless of race, creed, or color. 

To the builders here assembled may I 
suggest that we must continue to make sub- 
stantial progress in the planning, architec- 
tural design, and construction quality par- 
ticularly when we must carry the psycho- 
logical market handicap of interracial sales. 
These are the plus values that will make 
our product so attractive that the unreason- 
ing elements of uncertainty and doubt are 
readily overcome. 

Your chairman has asked me to delineate 
our position and function. 

Our position is simply to develop land, 
to build and sell shelter. Our function is 
to perform this service for value at a profit. 

Secondly, I have been asked to discuss our 
problems and limitations. Well, our prob- 
lems have to do with steadily increasing 
costs and the competition we face in the 
market from other goods, other services— 
and especially for an adequate supply of 
mortgage money at reasonable interest rates 
and loan fees. As to the limitations—I will 
take these up when I show you a series of 
colored slides. 

Finally, your chairman would like our sug- 
gestions as to positive steps which can be 
taken for cooperation. I would suggest: 

1. The public must be educated to expect 
integrated neighborhoods when they pur- 
chase new homes. There is no advantage to 
anyone in a surprised buyer, a forfeited 
deposit, a panic resale, or a disgruntled 
neighbor, 

2. The responsibility for total integration 
cannot be shifted by law from the com- 
munity to the individual builder. We are 
carrying organization and financing burdens 
now that are overwhelming many good firms. 
Don't try to overload a mechanic with a 
social and philosophical problem. By urban 
league activity and leadership give the 
builder his chance for modest cooperation 
and back him with reciprocal support. 

3. Don't rely entirely on the penalties 
available under this new law. This inherent 
threat could hurt as well as help. The 
builder who complies will face increased 
marketing costs. Are you ready to share 
these expenses by paying higher prices? 

4. This is not a ghost problem. You have 
to work with it—come to grips with it in 
the field—in order to do something about it. 
Are we all willing to sacrifice the time and 
pay the costs involved in giving proper at- 
tention to this subject on the local com- 
munity level? You have called this group 
together today. Please call more of these 
meetings. I compliment you on your lead- 
ership, and thank you for your courtesy in 
inviting me to attend. 


The Case for Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr.PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the chan- 
cellor emeritus of higher education in 
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Oregon, Dr. Frederick M. Hunter, is a 
man of great wisdom and wide experi- 
ence. His views are received with re- 
spect inand out of Oregon. A dedicated 
educator, he has devoted his life to im- 
proving and enlarging education for our 
people, 

I am including here, under a previous 
consent, a telegram which I have received 
from Chancellor Hunter: 

EUGENE, OREG., February 29, 1960. 
Hon. CHARLES PORTER, 
House of Representatives: 

Sincerely and earnestly I urge you do all 
in your power to bring about the enactment 
of a law providing assistance to the States 
adequate to enable them to pay teacher 
salaries and construct buildings to meet the 
present critical situation and the continu- 
ally increasing deficiency resulting from ex- 
plosive population increases. No other issue 
is so important. How except for the public 
school have 41 million foreigners become 
good American citizens? How except for the 
public schools have 2 million young Ameri- 
cans coming to maturity each year, been 
given a common loyalty to our national ob- 
Jectives sufficient to meet the crises of two 
great World Wars? How from now on, can 
we hope to meet the colossal task of giving 
the sense of oneness of a free people to more 
than 4 million youths maturing each year in 
& divided world except for greatly expanded 
and improved educational institutions? The 
issue is: Shall we continue to do this or 
shall we surrender to the Russian dictators’ 
verdict “We shall bury you”? That's the stake 
when Congress votes on the bill for Federal 
support to the States for public education. 

FREDERICK M. HUNTER. 


Operation Catalyst in Oregon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the Jan- 
uary 1960 issue of Audiovisual Instruc- 
tion carried a story of how Oregon is 
making use of title II in the National 
Defense Education Act. Author Henry 
C. Ruark, Jr., is an audiovisual in- 
structor. 

In his words: 

One of the most Interesting title UI devel- 
opments in the State is the cooperative pro- 
gram for televised Spanish instruction tak- 
ing place in Bethel-Eugene-Springfield, a 
three-community area centered around Eu- 
gene which is the home of the University 
of Oregon. In these three districts, a large 
percentage of foreign language teachers in 
Oregon get their practice-teaching experi- 
ence. The TV instruction, at sixth-grade 
level, is supplemented with classroom work 
by both the classroom teacher and the spe- 
cial TV instructor. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp I include the full text of Mr. 
Ruark's article: 

TITLE III IN OREGON—OPERATION CATALYST 
(By Henry C. Ruark, Jr.) 

(Hank Ruark will be a stranger to few 
readers in this field, having taught AV in 
two Oregon colleges, worked in the center 
at Indiana University, and served as director 
of information for NAVA. He is consultant 
on instructional materials and coordinator 
of acquisitions for title III in Oregon.) 
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The title III program for the improvement 
and strengthening of instruction in science, 
mathematics, and modern foreign languages 
has brought significant stimulation to the 
audiovisual ficld in Oregon, Although it is 
too early to attempt any thorough analysis 
or evaluation of its impact, a catalytic trig- 
ger effect is clearly discernible, reaching be- 
yond the NDEA subjects into other educa- 
tional areas, 

There is also a growing interest in coopera- 
tive establishment or expansion of county or 
regional film libraries; a greater awareness 
among school administrators, teachers, and 
principals of the need for assistance from a 
competent audiovisual person, and a broad- 
ened acceptance of AV teaching tools as an 
integral part of any plan to improve in- 
struction. 

It has been less than a year since Oregon's 
plan for title III was accepted by the U.S. 
Office of Education on February 16, 1959. 
Since then, Oregon has: 

a new instructional services 
section in the State department of education 
to administer title III's dual program—ac- 
quisition of special equipment and materials, 
and improvement of supervision in NDEA 
subject areas; guidance and counseling 
under title V, section A. The new section 
will also be responsible for other special- 
service programs of the Department, includ- 
ing school library consultant services and a 
program to improve curriculum and instruc- 
tion for the educationally able and gifted. 
The latter program was in part an outgrowth 
of section A of title V. 

Completed two application periods for title 
III (one covering 1958-59 allocations and a 
second covering 1959-60 grants) totaling 
more than $1 million and including 410 ap- 
plications from 139 school districts in 31 of 
the State's 36 counties. About 20 percent of 
expenditures were in the audiovisual field, 
and indications are that this proportion will 
increase. 

Set up a second, supplementary, applica- 
tion period for 1959-60 funds, with an esti- 
mated 175 applications due for processing 
after December 10, 1959. (At deadline for 
this article nearly 300 applications had been 
requested.) Nearly $500,000 in Federal 
matching funds is available for this supple- 
mentary period. 

Completed reimbursement in many school 
districts for 1958-59 projects, and begun 
processing of claims for reimbursement on 
1959-60 projects for which acquisitions have 
been fully or partially completed. 

Planned an application period for 1960-61 
funds to take place early in 1960 in order to 
time NDEA procedures with school budgeting. 

Begun special programs of consultation 
and inservice work by new subject-area spe- 
clalists under the improvement of supervi- 
sion phase. The demand for the services of 
title III consultants in the three NDEA sub- 
ject areas and in instructional materials 18 
already heavy although these programs did 
not get underway until after school started 
last fall. 

There is probably no such thing as n typical 
title III project, at least not in Oregon. The 
emphasis on curriculum change and develop- 
ment in the State during the past 5 years 
has brought about an understanding of the 
need for general improvement in instruction 
and has had a great deal to do with the ac- 
ceptance of NDEA in Oregon. Moat project 
applications submitted were pretty well tai- 
lored to meet local needs, with emphasis dif- 
fering markedly from project to project and 
with the inventory of requested equipment 
differing Just as markedly. 

As in many States, the science area with its 
special needs for equipment drew much at- 
tention. Out of total allocations of $1,009,- 
000, science activities were granted $631,000. 
Science appears 305 times in Oregon projects. 

Mathematics appears 162 times during 
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the first 2 application periods (1958-59 and 
1959-60) with $194,000 allocated. Foreign 
language grants totaled $184,000 with 92 ac- 
tivities underway in the same 2 periods. 
About 40 of these deal only with materials. 

Many projects in science, especially for ele- 
mentary schools, were confined to so-called 
minimum list items in 1958-59 and expanded 
to acquire other and more specialized or 
complex equipment in 1959-60, The mini- 
mum list items are considered the basic types 
which should be readily avallable before 
additional equipment is acquired. In mathe- 
matics there has been a fairly heavy demand 
for manipulative materials in the elemen- 
tary grades with some emphasis on models 
and more specialized equipment at the sec- 
ondary level. 

In Oregon the approach to language teach- 
ing equipment has tended to be conservative, 
slow, and rather carefully planned; many 
districts are still working out the details for 
language laboratory installations, making 
sure that the facilities they install will fill 
their needs and provide for reasonable ex- 
pansion and change. Thus many of the 
early projects requested building-block 
equipment, which can be integrated into 
functional use with more complex equipment 
later, and which provides better opportunity 
than in former years for teachers and stu- 
dents to familiarize themselves with equip- 
ment before making the transition. 

One of the most interesting title III de- 
velopments in the State is the cooperative 
program for televised instruction 
taking place in Bethel-Eugene-Springfield, a 
three-community area centered around Eu- 
gene which is the home of the University of 
Oregon. In these three districts a large per- 
centage of foreign language teachers in Ore- 
gon get their practice-teaching experience. 
The TV instruction, at sixth-grade level, is 
supplemented with classroom work by both 
the classroom teacher and the special TV in- 
structor. 


VARYING STAGES OF LANGUAGE EQUIPMENT 


In addition, all three school systems are 
making varying installations of electronic 
equipment for use at secondary and elemen- 
tary. levels. At Bethel the State's first level 
III language lab (listen-speak-record) is in 
dally use at the Willlamette High School, In 
Eugene and Springfield, Ustening-corner 
equipment and materials are employed on 
an expanding scale, and recording and play- 
back devices are also used. Depending on 
needs and experience, other levels of lan- 
guage labs may be installed in each com- 
munity. There are, in fact, 12 level III 
installations, or modifications thereof, in 
various phases of acquisition or installation 
in the State. 

It has been considered policy throughout 
the Oregon effort under title III to stress the 
interrelatedness of all types of materials for 
every subject. As a result of this policy in 
part, most title III projects have included 
requests for many types of supplementary 
printed materials, and in general it appears 
that these resources have also been strength- 
ened in many projects. 

Oregon policy regarding audiovisual ma- 
terials and equipment has specifically been 
kept as flexible as possible. No “basic list” 
or suggested set of equipment or materials 
has been set up, and the oficial Guide for 
Oregon Projects Under Title III, NDEA car- 
ries this statement: 

“Because the provision of audiovisual 
equipment at the local level is so closely con- 
nected with other factors of importance in 
good utilization of such equipment (i.e., sup- 
ply and distribution of materials, teacher ex- 
perience, interest and readiness for equip- 
ment application, light control facili- 
ties * * etc.) quantitative standards for 
specific pieces of equipment have not been 
established. Each item of audiovisual equip- 
ment may be Individually justified in what- 
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ever quantity can be shown to be essential to 
the individual project.” à 

In addition, each subject-area section o 
the Guide carries a statement pointing out 
that the NDEA specifically recognizes and 
emphasizes the use of the audiovisual 
media; still further, separate standards for 
basic types of audiovisual equipment are 
contained in the Guide, and light control 
specifications are also written into the stand- 
ards for remodeling. Facilities for light con- 
trol are considered as special equipment” 
in some cases where remodeling is not neces- 
sary, and where it would not serve the pur- 
pose of the act to consider these essential 
means for audiovisual instruction as “re- 
modeling.” 

Another area in which there is increas- 
Ing interest and activity in Oregon is that 
of local preparation of materials. One par- 
ticular project will serve as an example; the 
high school mathematics instructors in the 
Beaverton school system are working togeth- 
er to produce visualized units for the over- 
head projector, making use of its unique 
qualities to bring new insight into special 
areas of this subject. The materials for the 
project are being supplied by the school dis- 
trict; the projection equipment has been ac- 
quired under a title III grant. The school 
system has also allowed worktime for the 
math instructors under a: special summer 
program. Although the project is still in 
the beginning phases, it appears that some 
significant and interesting materials may re- 
sult. The materials and experience gained 
will be made available to other Oregon 
schools when ready. 

Some of the larger school systems have 
made an interesting use of title II by pro- 
posing projects for the acquisition of one or 
several items of special equipment for each 
school. For instance, one project stipulates 
a considerable number of micro-projectors, 
portable laboratory tables, and similar 
equipment for each elementary and junior 
high school. Another similar project in the 
field of audiovisual materials provides solely 
for a large number of new films and film- 
Strips in science, mathematics and modern 
foreign languages. Title III has also served 
as impetus for a growing number of joint 
projects, involving from 2 to 30 individual 
school districts, sometimes in more than one 
county. Most of these projects are centered 
on specialized materials, often films, film- 
strips, recordings, and printed supplenien- 
tary materials. 

One of the most important phases of the 
title III program in Oregon is just getting 
under way; that is the work of special con- 
sultants in the NDEA subject areas and in in- 
structional materials. Oregon has long prac- 
ticed general supervision, and has an inter- 
esting history of effective action in this area. 
Now the title III program has made availa- 
ble a well-trained and skilled specialist in 
each NDEA subject area—math, science, and 
foreign languages. The primary responsi- 
bility of each specialist is simply the state- 
wide improvement of instruction in his sub- 
ject area. Each of the consultants is ayail- 
able to school systems for work with admin- 
istrators, principals, teachers, and others. 
Each is maintaining close Maison with pro- 
fessional subject groups, with administrators 
at all levels, with institutions of higher edu- 
cation (especially teacher-training centers) 
and with groups at the national level. Each 
devotes full time to his particular subject 
area, and is also the chief resource person 
for the Department of Education. Each will 
be involved in curriculum development and 
planning, preparation of publications, and 
the wide variety of committee and group 
work on which these types of activities are 
based in Oregon. 

In the instructional materials area, the 
Oregon Audio-Visual Association is working 
closely with the title III administration. One 
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Phase of association activity undergoing ex- 
Pansion is the basic one of providing infor- 
Mation and services; plans are underway for 
an action group which will carry out a con- 
tinuing program to make sure that school 
administrators, school board members, the 
Public generally, and others concerned with 
Oregon education have at their disposal full 
knowledge of the function and importance 
Of audiovisual instruction. 

A basic step to bring into reality the great 
Potential of audiovisual instruction in every 
State is participation by the local audiovisual 
Person in the planning steps for title III proj- 
ects. In Oregon this fact is becoming more 
Widely recognized not only as it pertains to 
NDEA but any kind of planning for improve- 
Ment of instruction. The great danger is 
that the AV person will not get this oppor- 
tunity to participate, unless he has proven 
himself by previous work with subject-area 
administrators, teachers, principals, cur- 
riculum people, and through his own audio- 
Visual activities. Undoubtedly, what hap- 
Pens at this crucial local level can do more 
to determine audiovisual progress through 
title III than nearly any other factor in the 
Program. 

What has happened in less than 1 year in 
Oregon may well set the pattern for many 
future years to come, within or without 
NDEA. The most important developments 
Can be summed up thus: 

Title III has brought about significant new 
Activities of great promise, both at the State 
and the local level. 

Large sums of money have been expended 
on special equipment and materials, with a 
growing proportion going to audiovisual tools 
and media specifically. 

The attention of administrators and teach- 
ers has been caught and directed specifically 
to audiovisual media as integral parts of key 
Plans for improving instruction. 

Growing interest in cooperative develop- 
Ment of larger supplies and a broader range 
Of audiovisual materials closer to the point of 
Classroom use is now in evidence and will 
Probably result in expanded cooperative 
Activities. 

State level and OAVA activities in the au- 
diovisual field are sure of continued expan- 
sion during the next few years to meet the 
increasing demands for information, con- 
Sultation, and in planning for increased au- 
diovisual programing in Oregon schools. 


Successful Decade Sees Growth of Port 
of Portland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1960 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, one of the greatest assets of the city 
of Portland, Oreg., is its complex of port 
facilities. The Commission of Public 
Docks is an important part of the man- 
agement of those facilities, and a very 
important part of the reason for Port- 
land's growth in recent years. In a re- 
cent issue of Title Tips, a publication of 
the Title & Trust Co. of Portland, there 
appeared an excellent article about the 
Work of the commission. Under unani- 
mous consent I include the story in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 
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SUCCESSFUL DECADE Sees GROWTH or Port OF 
PORTLAND 

“Leading West Coast Dry Cargo Tonnage 
Port”; “West Coast's Leading Grain Export 
Port”; “Terminal No. 4 Site of Northwest's 
Largest Maritime Construction Project in 
1959"; 1959 Ushers Out Decade of Un- 
paralleled Progress for Portland Harbor.” 

Such headlines were commonplace during 
1959. For Portland Harbor has just ended 
what was by far its most successful decade 
for new construction starts and handling of 
recordbreaking tonnages. The modern fa- 
cilities located along Portland's 25 miles of 
waterfront and the port’s large trading area— 
more than 300,000 square miles—are strong 
attractions to the world’s leading shipping 
lines and to importers and e: 

Cargo tonnages rose approximately 6 per- 
cent during 1959 over the previous year. 
Waterfront payrolls in Portland amounted to 
more than $8.1 million, making the mari- 
time industry one of Portland's largest single 
economic factors. In addition, studies made 
by the Library of Congress in cooperation 
with the Oregon State System of Higher Edu- 
cation and the State Planning and Develop- 
ment Department, revealed that 57 percent 
of Oregon’s manufacturing, agriculture, 
fishing, and port industries have a positive 
foreign trade interest, while 33 percent have 
a net import competitive interest—evidence 
of the fact that international trade is the 
backbone of Oregon's economy. 

The Portland Commission of Public Docks, 
entering its 50th year of service in 1960, was 
founded under city charter amendment to 
provide for and maintain the port's public 
marine terminals and to promote trade and 
traffic through Portland's harbor, Today, 
the commisison maintains three of the finest 
general and bulk-cargo terminals along the 
west coast—owned and operated under single 
management and representing an investment 
of more than $20 million of public moneys. 
The commission, operating from only a one- 
tenth of 1 mill tax levy for the general fund 
(approximately $70,000 in 1959), maintains 
these facilities through the reinvestment of 
operating revenues, wharfage charges, etc. 
Privately operated docks in the harbor repre- 
sent additional investment in Portland's fu- 
ture as a leading port. 


FOUR SHIPS EACH DAY 


Portland handles more than 1,500 vessels 
per year—an average arrival of one every 
6 hours. Among primary imports are ores 
and concentrates, steel and iron products, 
foreign autos, and burlap. Leading exports 
are grains, lumber, paper products, and scrap 
metal. 

Portland is linked to the world’s seaports 
by more than 50 steamship lines. The port 
is serviced by more than 30 tug and barge 
lines, 5 major transcontinental railroads, and 
several of the world’s leading airlines. There 
are more than 100 interstate truck lines op- 
erating in Portland to expedite the trans- 
shipment of imports to their final destina- 
tion. The downtown banking firms with 
foreign trade departments, the city’s customs 
house brokers, freight forwarders, and serv- 
ices of 19 foreign consuls round out the pic- 
ture of a completly integrated world trade 
center. 

Traffic and solicitation for the port of Port- 
land is carried on extensively throughout 
Portland's trade area by personal calls of the 
dock commission’s traffic department rep- 
resentatives. The commission also main- 
tains a New York traffic representative. 

A modern, newly installed IBM machine 
records unit at the commission office keeps 
complete, up-to-date tabulation of all com- 
modities passing through the public ter- 
minals, This information, compiled by 
origination and destination, tonnage, and 
commodity, is useful in tonnage surveys and 
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planning sales solicitations. This depart- 
ment also maintains the commission’s oper- 
ating and payroll systems. 

LABOR RELATIONS GOOD 

All aspects of a modern port are found 
in Portland and are reflected in the harbor's 
record of progress and prosperity. Excellent 
labor-management relations exist in the har- 
bor—evidenced by not a single major work 
stoppage in the past decade. 

During mid-1959, the U.S. Department of 
Commerce officially announced that Portland 
was, for the third consecutive year, the lead- 
ing west coast dry cargo tonnage port, More 
than 2,444,000 tons of foreign cargo passed 
through the port. In second place, with 
nearly three-quarters of a million tons less 
dry cargo, was Los Angeles. Seattle, Long 
eroa h, and San Francisco followed, in that 
order, 

Nearly 54 million bushels of grain were ex- 
ported via Portland during 1959—strength- 
ening Portland's position as No. 1 grain port 
of the US. Pacific Coast. Grains of all 
types, originating throughout eastern Ore- 
gon and the Inland Empire, move down the 
Columbia River aboard barges, and by truck 
and rail, to be unloaded and processed prior 
to export at the commission's 8-million- 
bushel elevator (largest tidewater elevator in 
the Western United States) or at one of the 
harbor’s privately owned elevators. 

The commission, noting the growing de- 
mand for imports of ores and concentrates 
by western U.S. industry, began construction 
of a $3,700,000 bulk cargo pier at its Ter- 
minal No. 4. Due for completion in mid- 
1960, the pier will be the most modern bulk 
facility on the coast with its giant 900-ton- 
per-hour traveling bulk unloading tower and 
holding area for more than 100 rail cars. 
Ores and concentrates presently are the 
port's leading import commodity and pros- 
pects for increasing amounts are strongly 
evident. 

DECADE OF GROWTH 


The years 1950-60 marked highlights in 
practically every phase of Portland’s water- 
front industry, More than $9 million was in- 
vested in new and modernized public facili- 
ties with funds derived from the commis- 
slon's earnings and a $6,500,000 bond issue 
granted the commission by Portland voters 
in 1954. New general cargo berths, modern- 
ization of bulk cargo handling facilities, and 
reconditioning of terminals gave a com- 
pletely new look to the harbor and were in- 
strumental in Portland's attaining the rank 
of leading dry cargo port. 

Private industry spent several million more 
in new terminal operations and facilities. 
A 12-acre warehouse, reputedly the largest in 
the Nation, was erected in the central harbor 
area for handling paper products. Harvey 
Aluminum Co. put into service a new, com- 
pletely mechanized dock, for receipt of 
waterborne imports of alumina ore. Union 
Pacific Railroad appropriated more than 
$2 million in improving and enlarging its 
waterside freightyards and increasing its 
Portland base operations. 

The coming decade promises more progress 
and even better records of achievement. A 
survey by a nationally recognized firm of 
engineering consultants predicted a constant 
rise in Portland's cargo handling operations 
and pointed out the need for added facilities 
in the not too distant future. A trade tour, 
made by dock commission members, resulted 
in promise of more trade with Japan, already 
Portland's leading harbor customer—more 
than two dozen personal calls were made on 
leading Japanese shipping company and im- 
port-export company executives throughout 
Japan. Portland's International Trade Fair 
awakened strong interest in Portland's trade 
area and harbor in the minds of many foreign 
exhibitors and national trade officials. Sey- 
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eral foreign government representatives ex- 
pressed strong sentiments for increasing 
trade with Portland, even to the extent of 
opening trade offices here to complement the 
east coast offices. 

Portland is seeing prosperity and an in- 
creased tempo in development of interna- 
tional trade and marine commerce. This 
development is actually just beginning along 
Portland's modern waterfront. The com- 
mission of public docks and the harbor's 
private interests are working together to 
maintain Portland's strong position as an 
international seaport and the world port of 
the Pacific, 


U.S. Navy Band Comes Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
Navy Band comes home next week after 
its good will tour of several South Amer- 
ican cities. It will return home, too, to 
pay its last respects to several of its 
members who lost their lives in the 
tragic air collision with a Brazilian air- 
liner near Rio de Janeiro’s Sugar Loaf 
Mountain February 25. 

‘The Navy informs me that the special 
collective commitment service for the 
band members is open to the public. It 
will be held Tuesday, March 8, at 2 p.m. 
in Arlington National Cemetery. Full 
military honors will be accorded the men 
at that time. 

Reports of the success of the band’s 
trip will be coming back to us for a long 
time. One report on the band’s March 
2 visit in Santiago, Chile, has come from 
Ambassdor Howe. The Ambassador told 
of the crowds who came to hear the band 
concerts. 

In the Municipal Stadium in Santiago 
there were 40,000 persons present. In 
Constitution Plaza there were 15,000 in 
the audience. In Park Forrestal the 
number was 10,000. 

As Ambassador Howe wired: 

The U.S. Navy Band has endeared itself to 
8 has won the United States many 


I understand that the Secretary of 
the Navy, the Chief of Naval Operations, 
and other ranking Navy personne! will 
be present to honor those talented and 
devoted musicians who gave their lives 
in the line of duty, I join in paying 
my respects. The spirit of the band and 
Commander Brendler in completing.the 
tour is commendable. The results can 
never be estimated. The band had a job 
to do. It did it, 

The fields of battle are varied. It may 
not be the particular duty of the hero 
to carry the torch or brandish the 
sword—sometimes he may play his part 
on a violin or flute. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 


the Record, I include a list of those Navy 


men who lost their lives February 25, a 
copy of my weekly report about the U.S. 
Navy Band, and two news stories which 
appeared in the February 26, 1960, New 
York Times: 
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U.S. NAVY BAND MEMBERS 


Lt. J. H. Fultz: Wife, Mrs. Luna J. Fultz, 
care of I. Jerome Jackson, Middelbert, N.C.; 
parents: Mr. and Mrs. L. G. Fultz, Arlington, 
Va. 

E. L. Armiger, MUC: Parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph E. Armiger, Baltimore, Md. 

Milton G. Bergy, MU2: Parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Milton Bergy, Huntington, N.Y. 

G. F. Meler, MU1: Parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold J. Meler, Lockport. N.. 

R. R. Mickellaf, MUC: Wife, Norene Mickel- 
laf, Cheverly, Md.; parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis J. Mickellaf, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

J. A. Mohs, MUC: Parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Clifford H. Mohs, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

R. B. Wilklow, MU1: Parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lee Clement Mattoon Wilklow, Perry, N.Y. 

A. J. Desiderio, MUSA: Parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert Desiderio, Springfield, Pa. 

V. P. Tramontana. MU1: Parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Anthony Tramontana, Bronx, N.Y. 

J. Rosenthal, MUC: Brother, Mr. Alfred 
Rosenthal, Pikesville, Md. 

E. W. Richey, MUC: Parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bradford S. Richey, Eureka, Calif. 

W. M. Penland, MUC: Parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Clark Penland, Iowa City, Iowa. 

R. S. Gaglio, MU1: Parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
R. E. Gaglio, Compton, Calif. 

R. D. Harl. MU1: Father, Ben Hur Harl, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Henry Bein, MUC: Father, Mr. John Bein, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; mother, Mrs. Gertrude 
Bein, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. F. Albrecht, MU2: Parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick Albrecht, San Francisco, Calif. 

R. L. Clark, MU1: Sister, Mrs, Dexter Lake, 
Lockport, N.Y. 

J. B. Young, MUC: Father, Zebulon V. 
Young, Greensboro, N.C. 

A. M. D'Amico, MU1: Wife, Mrs. Judith 
D'Amico, Adelphia, Md. 

AIRPLANE CREW MEMBERS 


Lt. (Jg.) Carle Lorenz Jackson: Wife, 
Mrs. Laura Virginia Jackson, Hollywood, 
Md.; parents, Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Jackson, 
Pryor, Okla. 

Eugene Nevitte Torrance: Wife, Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Torrance, Norfolk, Va.; mother, Mrs. 
Annie Harvey Torrance, Arlington, Va. 

James Aulbin Cordell: Mother, Mrs, Letia 
Moore Cordell, Sylacauga, Ala.; wife, Mrs. 
Marjorie C. Cordell, NAS Patuxent River, Md, 

Russell Edward Martin: Wife, Mrs. Hulda 
M. Martin, Lexington Park, Md.; father, Mr. 
Seward Martin, Virgie, Ky.; mother, Mrs. 
Clora Isaacs Jones, Devinsville, Ky, 

Lt. (Jg.) Owen Proctor Hartshorn: Par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Frank M. Hartshorn, 
Essex, Iowa; wife, Mrs. Betty J. Hartshorn, 
Lexington Park, Md. 

Victor Dale Fugate: Wife, Mrs. Edythe 
Fugate, Lexington Park, Md.; father, Mr. 
Calvin W. Fugate, Canton, Tex.; mother, 
Mrs. Ruth D. Pugate, San Leandro, Calif. 

Leonard Ray Maynard: Wife, Mrs, Nanetta 
Allen Maynard, Lexington Park, Md. 

PASSENGERS 


Lt. Robert S. Brown, staff consultant, lial- 
son with band: Wife, Ruth Doris Brown, 
Naval Station, Trinidad, B. W.I.; mother, 
Dorothy T. McBride, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. B. Erickson, ATC: Wife, Doris Mildred 
Erickson, Norfolk, Va. 

Lt. (Jg.) Burdett Van Otterloo: Parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman L. Van Otterloo, Hall, 
Towa. 

Lt. (Jg.) v. A. Schoen: Parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. J. Shoen, Columbus, Nebr. 

J. T. Mathenia, TM1: Sister, Mrs. Liddie 
Lowery, Barnhart, Miss. 

C. L. Wagner, TM2: Father, Mr. Cecil 
Wagner, Quincy, III.; mother, Mrs. Erma 
Colbert, La Grange, Il; wife, Mrs, Phyllis 
Wagner, Quincy, III. 

R. F. Osborne, TMC: Wife, Mrs. Eveyln 
L. Osborne, Key West, Fla; parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. M. F. Osborne, Gallen, Mich. 
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W. P. Glass, TM2: Parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Parker A. Glass, Kingston, Mass.; wife, Mrs. 
Ruth A. Glass, Norfolk, Va. 

C. B. Ashby, TM3; Parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
B. L. Ashby, Norwalk, Calif, 

SURVIVORS 


Lt. George Paul Fitzgibbons: Mother, Mary 
E. Fitzgibbons, Worcester, Mass. 

F. E. Wilson: Parents, Mr. and Mrs. Earl 
L. Wilson, Dallas, Tex. 

H. R. Halenza: Wife, Mrs. Grace L. 
Halenza, Oakdale Farms, Norfolk, Va.; par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Gottlieb F. Halenza, 
Wheaton, III. 


PORTER'S WEEKLY REPORT 
(By Representative CHARLES O. PORTER) 
U.S. NAVY BAND 


The tragic air collision of a US. Navy 
plane and a Brazilian airliner near Rio de 
Janeiro’s Sugar Loaf Mountain February 25, 
1960, snuffed out the lives of 36 men who 
had been hard at work improving our per- 
son-to-person relations in South America. 

Nineteen of those killed were members of 
the U.S. Navy Band, which has often played 
in Oregon. One of the dead, Lt. J. Harold 
Fultz, was the assistant band leader. I men- 
tion him particularly because Lieutenant 
Fultz conducted the band and its chorus, 
the Sea Chanters, in a epecial version of the 
Oregon State song in 1958. 

I had asked the Navy band if “Oregon, My 
Oregon" was a part of its musical repertory- 
Commander Brendler and Lieutenant Fultz 
told me it was not but they volunteered to 
make it a part if I could find the music. 
With the assistance of friends in Oregon 
I was able to provide the band with the 
music. The result was a stirring version. 
musical and choral, of our fine State song. 

This February when the Oregon State So- 
ciety met in Washington, D.C., the recorded 
Navy arrangement was played for the dis- 
placed Oregonians attending the annual so- 
ciety dinner. There were many favorable 
comments which I had hoped to tell Lieu- 
tenant Fultz about when the band returned 
from its South American good will tour. 

Seven of the Navy men lost in the crash 
had been sent to Argentina to help that 
country hunt for a mystery submarine. Like 
the band members they were specially 
trained technicians. They will be hard to 
replace. 

It was a terrible tragedy. 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 26, 1960] 


Sixty-one LOST aS PLANES Comm at RIO; 
19 WERE U.S. Navy BAND MEMBERS GOING 
TO EISENHOWER FETE THERE—ONLY 3 Survi- 
VORS—DISASTER CASTS PALL ON PRESIDENT'S 
‘Tarp—He Vistrs HOSPITAL 


Rio pe JANEIRO, February 25.—A U.S. Navy 
plane and a Brazilian airliner with a total 
of 64 persons aboard them collided over Rio 
de Janeiro’s bay in an overcast today. 

Both planes broke into pieces and sank 
within view of horrified spectators. 

The disaster wiped out a section of the 
U.S. Navy Band-Orchestra that was to have 
played here for President Eisenhower. When 
rescue operations were halted at nightfall 
only three survivors had been found. 

The disaster cast a pall of tragedy over 
President Eisenhower's visit to Brazil. 

ANTISUBMARINE MEN VICTIMS 


With some of the top talent from the Navy 
Band and Orchestra the plane carried a group 
of US. antisubmarine men who had been 
in Argentina trying to help the Argentine 
Navy investigate the rumored presence of an 
alien submarine. 

The bandsmen who formed an orchestral 
group, were to have played at a dinner Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was giving tonight for 
President Juscelino Kubitschek of Brazil. 
(Other reports said that the dinner was 
canceled because of the tragedy.) 
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Many members of the band are known 
Personally to President Eisenhower and he 
and President Kubitschek hurried to a hos- 
Pital to comfort the survivors. 

James C. Hagerty, Presidential press sec- 
retary, said the President “feels terrible 
about this tragic accident,” but would go 
ahead with his South American tour. 

The Navy plane, a four-engine R-6D, was 
flying to Rio de Janeiro from Buenos Aires. 
(The Defense Department in Washington 
Said it carried 38 persons. The U.S. Embassy 
in Rio de Janeiro said earlier there were 44 
Persons aboard—the bandsmen, crewmen, 
and members of the anti-submarine team.) 

The commercial airliner was a two-engine 
Plane belonging to REAL Airlines. The com- 
pany said it carried 22 passengers, including 
an infant, and a crew of 4. 

The three survivors, taken to Miguel Conto 
Hosiptal, were listed as: Lt. G. P. Fitz- 
gibbons, Worcester, Mass.: F. E. Wilson, 
Sonar man, son of Mr. and Mrs. Earl Wilson 
ot Dallas. Tex., and Aviation Ordnance Man 
H. R. Halenza, husband of Mrs. Grace Halen- 
Za, Norfolk, Va. 

(The Navy in Washington listed these 19 
bandsmen as missing: Lt. Johann H. Fultz, 
Assistant band leader; Milton G. Bergey, 
Walter M. Penland, Robert L. Clark, WiHiam 
F. Albrecht, Richard D. Harl, James A. Mohs, 
Elmer L. Armiger, Earl W. Richey, Roger B. 
Wilklow, Jefferson B. Young, Jerome Rosen- 
thal, Vincent Tramontana, Raymond H. 
Micallef, Gerald R. Meier, Henry Bein, Reyes 
S. Gaglio, Anthony M. D'Amico, and Albert 
J. Desideno.) 

The Navy musicians were members of a 
92-man band group that came to South 
America February 16 for appearances at sev- 
eral cities. Its headquarters. was on the 
Cruiser Macon, now at Buenos Aires. 


WITNESS DESCRIBES DISASTER 


One witness to the disaster was David B. 
Richardson, former war correspondent and 
South American regional editor for the 
Magazine U.S. News & World Report. He was 
in a taxicab near Guanabara Bay. 

“I happened to glance up at Sugar Loaf 
Mountain and noticed it was shrouded in 
thick fog.“ Mr, Richardson said. Just at that 
Moment a big four-engine plane—or what 
Was left of it—came tumbling out of the fog. 

“It spiraled crazily. The tail and rear sec- 
tion were missing. From the chopped-off 

lage a whole array of objects came spill- 
ing out as if it were a sort of ghastly 
Cornucopia. I thought I saw a human figure 
in the falling debris. 

“The plane hit the water with a splash 
that shot a sheet of white spray into the air. 

en came the bizarre sight of the plane's 
tail section gliding slowly downward in a slow 
Spiral until it fell gently into the bay. Other 
Objects fell at the same time. 

“Then the scene was as placid as it was 
Just before that horrible moment.” 

As darkness fell, the search for bodies was 
halted. Buoys were put in place to mark 
the spot until work can be resumed tomor- 
Tow. Rain fell through most of the day. 


PRESIDENTS SEE CRASH SCENE 


As the two Presidents left the hospital 

Ward, Mr. Halenza, one of the survivors, 
in President Eisenhower's direction 

and said: “Goodby and thank you, sir.” 

Driving from the hospital te the Embassy 
residence, General Eisenhower and Dr. 
Kubitschek passed the bay area where the 
Planes collided. They saw a long line of 
People standing in the rain watching rescue 
operations. 

Dr. Kubitschek later issued a statement 
from the presidential palace saying: 

“The news of the disaster that robbed the 
lives of Americans and Brazilians fills me 
With profound sadness. 
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“I speak in this moment certain of inter- 
preting the sentiments of the Brazilian na- 
tion. Pain and sorrow cover all of Brazil. 

“I turn my thoughts to God in moving 
prayer for the souls of those who died, And 
I hope that this sacrifice will unite even 
more the two American nations that live in 
these days moments of the purest joy and 
solidarity.” 

Robert Hartman, chief of the Washington 
bureau of the Los Angeles Times, accom- 
panied the Presidents to the hospital as 
representative of all newsmen travellng with 
the American Chief Executive. 

President Eisenhower, Mr. Hartman re- 
ported, stopped at the bedside of each of the 
three Americans, gave each a sympathetic 
pat and expressed wishes for their speedy 
recovery. All three survivors were in shock 
and under heavy sedation, but they obviously 

the President. 

President Eisenhower remarked to the men 
that “this surely is a tragic thing” and added 
that he was confident the doctors and nurses 
“will take good care of you.” 

The Embassy said the Navy plane, similar 
to a DC-6, was scheduled to fly at 6,000 feet 
and was headed for a landing at Galeao 
Airport. 

The Real airliner was scheduled to fiy at 
5,000 feet and was coming in from Vitoria, 
north of Rio de Janeiro, for a landing at 
Santos Dumon Airport. 

Rear Adm. John Quinn, chief of the 
U.S. Navy. mission to Brazil, appointed his 
deputy, Capt. John G. Hilton, to head a 
board to investigate the crash. 

Secretary of State Christian A. Herter, who 
remained here while President Eisenhower 
was in Sao Paulo, issued a statement saying: 

“Words cannot express my shock on hear- 
ing of the tragic accident. I can only ex- 
press my profound distress that such an 
accident should have taken place and my 
deepest sympathy to the families of those 
who unhappily lost their lives.” 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 26, 1960] 


Navy BAND HEARD ALL Over WorLp—COLOR- 
FUL OUTFIT, WHICH CAN PLAY SYMPHONY 
or DaNce Music, Set Up IN 1924 


WASHINGTON, February 25.—Music lovers 
in many parts of the world have heard the 
famous Navy Band, some of whose members 
perished today in a plane collision oyer Rio 
de Janeiro. 

The colorful outfit has played in more 
than a thousand cities at home and abroad 
since it was organized in 1924. 

The band grew out of a unit of musicians 
stationed at the navy yard here prior to 
1924. Recognized as the outstanding of a 
number of small musical units of the Navy, 
the organization was designated as the offi- 
cial band by Congress, This enabled it to 
play in the inaugural ceremony for Calvin 
Coolidge on March 4, 1924. 

Navy ships had their small bands for al- 
most a hundred years before the official band 
was formed. The log of a frigate, written 
in 1825, refers to the signing of a musician, 
with a salary of $10 a month. 

One of the famous units was the Great 
Lakes Band, led by John Philip Sousa, who 
was commissioned in the Naval Reserve to 
lead it. 

Within the present Navy Band is a com- 
plete symphony orchestra, a section to pro- 
vide light opera music and a dance band. 

The baud is & traditional part of Wash- 
ington’s parades and Maugural ceremonies, 
and sections play at funerals for Navy men 
at Arlington National Cemetery. 

It has a library of more than 20,000 pieces. 
It operates its own school of music, to which 
musically inclined men are eligible after 3 
months’ basic training, 
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Lt. Comdr. Charles R. Brendler, present 
commander of the band, joined the Navy 
more than three decades ago, became chief 
musician for the old Navy Yard band and 
eventually advanced to leader of the official 
band. 

The present size of the band is 128 men. 
Of those, 93 were on the South American 
tour, but only a minority were aboard the 
plane that crashed. 

In remarks inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record Monday, Representative CHARLES O. 
Porter, Democrat of Oregon, said that ef- 
forts had been under way since 1957 to get 
the band to Latin America but that a lack 
of funds had prevented a trip. 

Early this year, he said, the Navy author- 
ized the cruiser Macon to “make a series of 
Official state visits to certain coastal ports 
along the eastern shore of South America.” 
The Navy Band was a logical choice to go 
along, he added. 

Referring to plans for the band to play at 
the U.S. Embassy in Buenos Aires at a re- 
ception honoring the President, Mr. PORTER 
called this one of the most important as- 
signments in the band’s historic career. 

“The assignment was not prearranged, I 
am told,” he said. “It was a happy coinci- 
dence, a most opportune crossing of sched- 
ules for the President, the citizens of Ar- 
gentina and the U.S. Navy Band members.” 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from C shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives orthe Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed. before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the 3 of 8 5 aN 
spective department or estab! en e 
5 (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


Abraham Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, March 5, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
distinguished minority leader, the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen], recently 
delivered a splendid address at the 100th 
anniversary of the Cooper Union, in New 
York City. It is appropriate that Sena- 
tor Drrxsen should choose as his topic 
“The Man From Illinois,” for he prob- 
ably knows more about Abraham Lincoln 
than does any other Member of Congress. 


The Senator's topic was doubly ap- 
propriate because in so many ways he 
exemplifies the virtues and abilities of 
The Great Emancipator. I hazard the 
guess that every Member of this body 
holds the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois in the highest regard, and that 
he is well liked by every Member of the 
U.S. Senate. There is also great respect 
for his activities as a leader of his polit- 
ical party and as a spokesman for. Amer- 
ican ideals. 

Mr. President, in order that a wider 
audience can benefit from the eloquence 
of the minority leader, I ask us 
consent that his address at the Cooper 
Union be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE MAN FROM ILLINOIS 


(Address by Senator EvERETT MCKINLEY 
DERKSEN at the Cooper Union, New York, 
N.Y.) 


One hundred years ago today the man 
from Ilinois came here to speak. He sought 
to make clear that the men who brought 
forth this new Nation were familiar with the 
Problem of the extension of slavery. He 
Came to prove that in all their later actions 
and conduct they did not directly or other- 
Wise take the position that the Federal Gov- 
ernment had the power to deal with this in- 
stitution and its control in the territories. 
He came to accent the moral issue involved 
by pointing out that the fact that the South 
thought slavery right and the North thought 
it wrong was the precise fact at the bottom 
of the controversy. To all of his country- 
men he addressed the appeal that we not 
lightly set aside what the Founding Fathers 
had wrought and that he and his associates 
were not unreasonable or sectional in their 
Position. To those of his own political faith 
he urged that nothing be done in passion or 
ill temper. And, finally, he uttered his own 
Supreme conviction that right makes might, 
and to that end he asked all that they do 
their duty. 

How cruel and mistaken contemporary 
judgments can be. When he left Springfield, 
III., to come to New York for this address, 
the Springfield Register made this cryptic 


“tion. 
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comment: “Subject not known, considera- 
tion $200 and expenses; object, presidential 
capital; effect, disappointment.” Thus are 
men blinded to the inexorable sweeps of des- 
tiny. Ninety days after he spoke here he 
was nominated for the Presidency on the 
Republican ticket. Eight months after his 
appearance here, he was catapulted into the 
Presidency even as the fevers of the Nation 
quickened, and the ominous rumble of the 
irresistible conflict grew louder and louder. 
The man from Illinois was to become the 
grand captain in a vast and bloody conflict. 

We must go back beyond the address de- 
livered here 100 years ago tonight to note 
the emergence of the man from Illinois as 
the incomparable crusader in a moral cause, 
the magnificent missionary whose real armor 
in a day of fiery ordeal was his incandescent 
conviction, his unflinching zeal, his invinci- 
ble logic, and his unfailing sense of right 
and wrong. We must indeed go back to the 
yery prairies of Illinois, which he hallowed 
and where his brooding spirit still lives. 

It was in May of 1856 that one might have 
noted the emergence of the inner spirit 
which was to be his shield and buckler. 

Two years before that date, the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise and also the new 
and hateful doctrine of popular sovereignty 
was beginning to breed a strong revulsion in 
the land. 

Before that, the issue of slavery was re- 
garded in many quarters as a matter of pol- 
icy rather than a transcendent moral issue. 
Among many of that day, it seemed to be 
little more than an intellectual exercise. 

At the meeting in Bloomington, Nl., on 
May 29, 1856, the man from Illinois was 
summoned to speak at the party conven- 
This was the occasion when he uttered 
the celebrated Lost Speech.” The form and 
text may have in large measure been lost, 
but the spirit and effect were imperishable. 

His law partner, Mr. Herndon, was present 
on that occasion. He referred to that speech 
as thesgreatest in the life of the man from 
Illinois. Until then, according to Herndon, 
the slavery issue had, in fact, been argued 
and discussed on grounds of policy and not 
from the eternal standpoint of what was 
right and wrong. But on that day, the 
man from Illinois was baptized in a new 
and unshakable cause. “From that day,” 
wrote Herndon, “to the day Of his death, 
he stood firm in the right.” 

The smothered flame had broken forth. 
A new and almost savage sense of justice 
fired his energies. The soul of the crusader 
was now seasoned. A new sense of mission 
was lighting the way. The man from Illinois 
had found his cross. There on the rolling 
prairies of Illinois where he had been a 
storekeeper and postmaster, lawyer and sur- 
veyor, State legislator and Congressman, the 

mt missionary had suddenly 
emerged to become mankind's greatest cru- 
sader in a human cause. 

In that day and time there were many 
other events which aided destiny in making 
the man from Illinois ready for the role he 
was to play. In the year 1856, James Bu- 
chanan was elected President. In the ter- 
ritory of Kansas the recurring clashes over 
the slavery issue were being referred to as 
war. The unrestrained spirit of John Brown 
burst forth in murderous action like that 
of some horseman out of the Apocalypse, 
crying for death and vengeance. In that 
time also came the decision of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court under the leadership of Chief 


Justice Taney in the Dred Scott case, a de- 
cision which was to make history and to 
shake history as well. 

Came also in that day a most extraordi- 
nary document, then known as the Lecomp- 
ton Constitution, under which one group 
believed and expected that the Territory of 
Kansas might come into the Union. 

There came in the year 1858, a campgign 
for the U.S. Senate between the man from 
Illinois and a distinguished and able op- 
ponent, a campaign marked by sharp allu- 
sions and pointed personalities, as each 
sought victory. And in the late summer of 
that year, as a part of the campaign, came 
that celebrated series of debates which have 
so greatly enriched the political literature 
of that day and left a revealing insight for 
those who were to come after. 

In this great continuing discussion begin- 
ning at Ottawa, II., and ending in Alton, 
few things were left undiscussed. 

The debate embraced the Missouri Com- 
Promise of 1850, which sought to limit the 
extension of slavery. It included the effort 
to repeal that compromise through the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, which was piloted 
through a committee of the U.S. Senate by 
Senator Stephen A. Douglas, who was the 
opponent of the man from Mlinois. 

It involved the Dred Scott decision. It 
covered the personal life of the candidates. 

But the moral issue became the overriding 
light and it came in the very first discussion 
in the first debate at Ottawa. 

“I hold,” said the man from Illinois, 
“there is no reason in the world why the 
Negro is not entitled to all the natural rights 
enumerated in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, and the right to 
eat the bread without the leave of anybody 
else which his own hand earns. He is my 
equal and the equal of Judge Douglas and 
the equal of every living man.” 

Here was the beginning of the moral 
thunder which was to roll down through 
conflict, through emancipation, and through 
victory. 

On they went—these two gladiators—from 
Ottawa to Freeport, from Preeport to Jones- 
boro, from Jonesboro to Charleston, from 
Charleston to Galesburg, from Galesburg to 
Quincy, and from Quincy to Alton. 

By that time it was mid-October in the 
year 1858. It was at Alton where the final 
discussion took place. Slavery is wrong. It 
is wrong. It is wrong. The very word 
“wrong” came tumbling from the lips of 
the man from Illinois over and over again. 

And in that final discussion, the man 
from Illinois said, That is the real issue. 
That is the issue which will continue in 
this country when these poor tongues of 
Judge Douglas and myself shall be silent. 
It is the eternal struggle between these two 
principles—right and wrong—throughout 
the world.” 

In that day, even as in this day, editors 
and politicians, scholars and historians could 
interpret the debates as they saw and felt 
them against the backdrop of their own 
generation. 

It may be difficult to evaluate this great 
event by orienting oneself into that period 
and then backward into the past 
and forward into the present. 

Two years before the debates the great 
moral missionary had emerged. Character 
and conviction had emerged. A notion of 
the ultimate course which the country was 
to take and the moral concepts which must 
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be asserted had emerged. The missioner 
had found himself, and so on and on he 
went. The issue of principle was drawn. It 
was the age-old struggle of right and wrong. 

At first it had to be tempered to reality, 
and the man from Illinois was indeed a 
realist. He knew that he was dealing with 
an entrenched institution. He knew that 
he was dealing with a Supreme Court, with 
a Congress, and with a Constitution. He 
knew that he was dealing with a divided 
land and with people who were sharply di- 
vided. He was dealing with friends and 
party associates who were deeply interested 
in a political victory. He was dealing with 
his own senatorial candidacy. All these 
were realities and he kept constantly in 
mind the necessities of the occasion. 

Moreover, he knew that the people must 
be conditioned for this whole dose of basic 
moral principle and the struggle between 
right and wrong, 

This was not a case for a thimbleful of 
gospel, and as the very conditioning proc- 
ess went on, so the conditioning of the spirit 
of the man from Illinois went on. With it 
all there was the slow but inevitable con- 
tagion which developed. The thousands 
upon thousands of people who attended the 
debates or who read the accounts were 
caught up in the fervor of the occasion. 
They were given a sustained chance to think 
and to meditate on the moral issue and to 
Gradually separate the superficial from the 
genuine, They had a chance to get a sharp- 
ened sense of the real issue and to reflect 
week after week upon the basic principle of 
human equality. 

And so at long last as the great issue of 
that day began to incubate, the man from 
Illinois was invited to address a meeting 
here in Cooper Union. He arrived on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1860. 

He had accepted the invitation extended 
to him, together with the promised fee of 
$200, partly because he wanted to come 
and see his son, Robert, who was then at 
Phillips Academy in New Hampshire and 
Was expected to enter Harvard but had done 
very poorly in his entrance examination. 

The weather as contemporary reports in- 
dicate was unseasonable and a heavy snow 
blanketed the city. This might have dis- 
couraged attendance at the meeting, and 
yet it is said that 1,500 people came to the 
huge basement hall to hear him. In that 
audience were great men of that period who 
helped to fashion public opinion. It in- 
cluded Horace Greeley and George Palmer 
Putnam, William Cullen Bryant and David 
Dudley Field; and it was William Cullen 
Bryant who introduced the man from Jilli- 
nois to that audience 100 years ago tonight. 


Here in Cooper Union the man from 


Tllinois, in his ill-fitting wrinkled clothes, 
answered the South; here he answered those 
who charged his party with resorting to sec- 
tionalism; here he answered those who 
charged his party with inciting John Brown's 
insurrection; here he established beyond all 
doubt that the Founding Fathers not only 
understood the slavery issue but that a ma- 
jority of those framers of our basic law pur- 
sued a constant and consistent course in not 
limiting the Federal power to deal with this 
institution in the territories; and here it 
was that he set his foot on the first rung 
of the political ladder which took him to 
the Presidency, for it was but a few days 
more than a year after his appearance at 
Cooper Union that he took the oath as 
President of the United States of America. 

How often in the century which has 
elapsed have his fellow countrymen ex- 
pressed the prayerful wish and hope that he 
might be alive in days when we were con- 
fronted by a crisis. This human frailty is 
not strange. It is in the nature of man- 
kind to wish their heroes back from their 
pedestals when the way seems dark and the 
future uncertain. Once in an hour of crisis 
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and despair in England’s history a celebrated 
Englishman was moved to say, “John Milton, 
thou shouldst be living at this hour.” 

But the man from Illinois lives on because 
he speaks constantly to all the generations 
who have come after him. The Apostle 
Paul, in his letter to the Hebrews, com- 
ments on the sacrifices made by Abel to gain 
righteousness, and then said, “Being dead, 
yet speaketh”. The man from Illinois, being 
dead yet speaketh to his countrymen time 
after time. And what does he say? 

He speaks of liberty not merely in its 
relation to the slave issue of his own day, 
but because of its promise to all and its 
importance to the unfoldment of the Re- 
public. In a fragment which he set down 
on paper in 1861 in the very turmoil of 
conflict, he paid testimony to the Constitu- 
tion and to the Union and their impact 
upon our national well-being, and then he 
added, “but even these are not the pri- 
mary cause of our great prosperity. There 
is something else, and that something is 
the principle of liberty to all—the principle 
that clears the path to all—gives hope to 
all—and by consequence, enterprise, and 
industry to all.” That sentiment might 
well have been uttered in every home, at 
every fireside, at every workbench, in every 
citadel of commerce this very night 100 
years after the man from Illinois stood here. 

He spoke of unshakable purpose in the 
pursuit of fundamental principles. To a 
friend, Henry Asbury, he wrote in 1858 that 
the “cause of civil liberty must not be sur- 
rendered at the end of 1 or even 100 defeats.” 
To Secretary Seward he wrote in 1862, “I 
expect to maintain this contest until suc- 
cessful, or until I die, or am conquered, or 
my term expires, or the Congress, or the 
country forsakes me.“ In this hour, a cen- 
tury later, what a nourishing sentiment this 
is, as the Congress, having before it a vivid 
recollection of the incidents at Clinton, 
Tenn., and Little Rock, Ark., wrestles with 
the great issue of civil rights, civil liberty, 
and the equal protection of the laws guar- 
anteed by the Constitution. 


The man from Illinois spoke of the steady 


course as the true course in preserving a 
great cause. Then as now there were those 
who would move faster. Then as now there 
were those who urged a course of action that 
might well have jeopardized the very cause 
for which so much blood had beefi shed. 
Heavy as were his burdens, he could still 
say to Senator Chandler in 1863, “I hope to 
stand firm enough not to go backward and 
yet not go forward fast enough to wreck 
the country’s cause.” What a lesson for 
those who in this tumultuous period would 
recreate America over night and spurn all 
the lessons of the past. 

The man from Illinois even now speaks of 
courage and devotion to a great issue and a 
great cause regardless of the political conse- 
quences. Even as a young man while ad- 
dressing a church group in the city of 
Springfield, Hl., he could say, Let not the 
probability of defeat deter us from asserting 
a cause which is just.“ In this day and time 
the lure of political victory is great. The 
lure of public office is even greater, The 
desire to appease sectional and economic 
groups is difficult to restrain. The impulse 
to yield to pressure is not unknown. Well 
might we listen to the man from Illinois, as 
he placed causes and principles above all 
other considerations. 

Above all else, he speaks to us of the 
future. How preoccupied each generation 
becomes with its own affairs and concerns, 
and how often the future is forgotten. 

The man from Illinois was thinking not 
merely of his own time but of the future of 
the Republic, knowing that unnumbered 
generations would live in this fair land. 
What then was to be their legacy? 

In his message to Congress in 1861, he 
said, “The struggle of today is not altogether 
for today—it is for a vast future also.“ 
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But it was at Gettysburg that the grand 
sweep of the past, the present, and the 
future was in his mind and in his heart. 
First came the deathless question whether 
a nation conceived in liberty and dedicated 
to equality could long endure. It is a death- 
less question for it continues to roll down 
the corridors of time as an ever recurring 
challenge. 

Then came the haunting present, as he 
noted the sacrifices which had already been 
made on the altar of that cause. And then 
came the future expressed in terms of the 
unfinished work, the great task that re- 
mained, and finally the flaming hope “that 
this Nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom—and that government of 
the people, by the people, for the people 
shall not perish from the earth.” 

The man from Illinois still speaks to his 
countrymen. So long as Providence endows 
his countrymen with the capacity to remem- 
ber, he shall continue to speak to them, 
even as he spoke to them here 100 years 
ago this night. The man from Illinois—his 
name was Abraham Lincoln. 


Urban Decay Is the Forerunner of 
National Decay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is a source of wonderment to me that 
so many of my distinguished colleagues 
know so little about our big cities of the 
North. It concerns me that because of 
unfamiliarity with urban changes, prob- 
lems, and needs there is so little aware- 
ness of the danger to our country in 
urban neglect. 

Julian Levi, director of the Southeast 
Chicago Commission, recently wrote: 
“Budget allocations for urban renewal 
are, of course, political questions, but the 


.future of American civilization and de- 


mocracy had better also be debated.” 

Stanley Pargellis, director of the famed 
Newberry Library, of Chicago, partici- 
pated in the "know your Chicago“ pro- 
gram sponsored by the Women's College 
Board and the Downtown Center of the 
University of Chicago. The University 
of Chicago magazine publishes his con- 
tribution in its issue of March 1960. 
Reading it will give to my colleagues 
from other areas something of the feel 
of the big city. It will leave them with 
a greater sense that our big cities in 4 
world of transportation and other 
changes and shifting populations, do 
have serious problems and unless those 
problems are resolved all our country will 
be adversely affected. History makes it 
crystal clear that urban decay is the 
forerunner of national decay. Mr. 
Pargellis’ article follows: 

THE SPRIT OF a Crry—CHicaco 
(By Stanley Pargellis, director, Newberry 
Library, Chicago) 

Can we compare the spirit of Chicago with 
that of any of the great cities of the past? 
I doubt it. 

A German prince who has lost his heart 
to America thought the comparison unfair 
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to the old cities, They all live on their 
past, he said in America you look ahead. 
And yet the report from those who know 
Europe well is that Rome is again the first 
city there, because it is looking ahead, and 
that London is second, and Paris a poor 
third. And where would Moscow rank, if 
Judged by that standard? 

Nor can Chicago today be compared to 
these cities at the moment of their greatest 
glory; with Athens, a city-state, its citizens 
poverty stricken in comparison with ours 
today, almost continually at war with its 
neighbors, and yet rising for a generation 
to a height of architectural, cultural, lit- 
erary, and philosophic achievement that has 
been the despair and the inspiration for 
the world ever since; Rome in the time of 
Augustus, a city of brick become a city of 
marble, a city-state grown into an empire, 
its Romans proud to have been born to 
rule the world; or Florence under the Med- 
ici, or Paris in the time of Louis XIV; or 
Victorian London, capital of a world empire 
when Chicago was a muddy, stinking vil- 
lage. Comparison of Chicago with these 
cities in their great moments would be un- 
real, or, if you want to press it, unfair to 
Chicago. 

And yet, from the experience of these and 
other cities, one can set down some, at least, 
of the marks which distinguish a great city. 
Mind you, there is no agreement on this. 
To some poets a city consists of the little 
people who live there, and not of its build- 
ings and bridges, its towers and palaces and 
churches. To others it is a place where 
famous men have lived, dined, talked with 
their friends, or have written books and 
painted pictures and composed music. To 
others, and I think I would agree, a city, 
any city, is so complex that it cannot be 
understood. It is mankind's greatest work 
of art, because it represents the collective 
effort of all of its citizens. Without cities 
there would be no ciyilization—the terms 
are synonymous. 

What are some of the marks which, gen- 
eralized, make a city great? 

First of all, I would piace freedom, Tra- 
ditionally, the medieval city gave freedom 
to a serf from the country if he had lived 
a year and a day within its walls. The city 
has always given privacy.to the individual, 
from penthouse to garret—curious that both 
should be on the same top floor—privacy 
not found in a small town or in the country. 
What a man does in a city is his own affair, 
and no one else's, save in a police state, 
which, ut it continues for long, ruins the 
city and its culture. And the city provides 
a stimulus, if he wants it, not found else- 
where. The queen comes to the city, the 
citizens assemble in the forum, they flock 
to hear the sermons of Savonarola, they 
throng into the Crystal Palace. Suburban- 
ites, even in this day, have little concept 
of the life of a city. They may draw their 
sustenance from it; they may occasionally 
honor it with their presence, they may make 
a contribution of one sort or another now 
and then to it, but they have removed them- 
selves from its lifeblood. Their freedom, if 
they have it in the suburbs, is secondhand, 
derived from the city they have abandoned. 
Freedom, I repeat, is only to be found and 
nourished in the city; only there does one’s 
next door neighbor neither know nor care 
what you are doing; the city, the myste- 
rious city, swallows us, and leaves us free. 

Second, I would put in my category of the 
things that make a city great—civic pride. 
This is so enormous a subject that I cannot 
begin to do it justice. Listen to Pericles: 
"Our public opinion welcomes and honors 
talent in every branch of achievement, not 
for any sectional reason but on grounds of 
excellence alone.” Athens, had it had a 
daily newspaper, would have headlined the 
Olympic games as we did the White Sox 
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winning the pennant; and it would have 
given equal, if not more space in the press 
to the first performance of a play by 
Euripides. 

What creates a sense of civic pride? Let's 
start with the very small things. In the 
days when Britain was conquering India, 
and Canada, and ruling the Seven Seas, Dr. 
Johnson, walking the streets of London, had 
to keep to the wall, nearest in from the curb, 
garbage and slops be dumped on his 
head, Maybe cleanliness, so important to us 
today, is not necessary if the city has other 
merits. And yet, in default of other merits, 
we now judge a city by its degree of cleanli- 
ness; I was in such-and-such a city in 
Africa, filthy; such-and-such a city is clean. 
England in the late 18th century had Gold- 
smith for its novelist, Burke for its poli- 
tician and philosopher, Garrick for its actor, 
Sheridan for its dramatist, Reynolds for its 
painter, and Johnson for its Great Cham. 

Take a bus sightseeing through Chicago. 
What do you see? Loyola, Mundelein, 
Northwestern, the Art Institute, the Chi- 

Historical Society, the Elks Memorial, 
the University of Chicago, Bughouse Square 
and the Newberry Library, the Stock Yards, 
the parks, and the tall buildings, These, 
perhaps 90 percent of them, are, as Walter 
Lippmann said the other day, “the institu- 
tions which are essential to a good society, 
yet cannot be operated for profit. They are 
the sights which a profitmaking organiza- 
tion singles out as a source of pride for 
Chicago. 

Civic pride—you can tell from the way a 
man leaves his money where his heart is. I 
have a friend who has gone through all the 
wills of the 16th century England, in order 
to discover what the people in every city and 
county in England believed in then, as worth 
continuing and worth their money after they 
nad met the requirements of their families. 
What will a similar survey of wills made in 
Chicago show when a scholar, a century 
hence, works upon them? It looks as 
though, now, many men believed much more 
in Eastern institutions like Harvard and 
Yale than those in their own city. They 
are, and their wills show it, halfhearted 
Chicagoans. 

We have institutions here which, If this 
city develops as it should and will, will 
match anything the world has to offer. But 
the men who are putting their money on 
Chicago's future seem not to be putting it in 
Chicago’s cultural institutions. There is in 
this city a Library of International Rela- 
tions with 50,000 volumes, the result of one 
woman's devoted efforts over a number of 
years. She cannot find the sources from 
which to support it. She is negotiating for 
the transfer of this Ubrary, in a city which 
is going to become, with the opening of the 
St. Lawrence Waterway, one of the world’s 
great ports and therefore presumably con- 
cerned with the world’s problems, to the 
library of Michigan State University, at East 
Lansing. As far as I can see, Chicago is ac- 
cepting this loss without a tremor. 

Civic pride—a city should, as the Germans 
say, schön liegen; lie beautifully. And yet, I 
wonder about this. Rome has hills, and a 
rather miserable dirty river. Most of the 
European cities have not much in the way 
of natural scenery; none of them has a river 
like the St. Lawrence, with the citadel of 
Quebec above it, or bays like San Francisco 
and New York; or a lake front as carefully 
and well guarded as Chicago's. The spirit 
of a city in the past has not depended very 
much upon its natural beauties. 

There is another word which enters into 
this concept of a city’s spirit. Listen again 
to Pericles: “We are lovers of beauty with- 
out extravagance, and lovers of wisdom with- 
out unmanliness. Let us draw strength from 
the busy spectacle of our great city’s life as 
we have it before us day by day, falling in 
love with her as we see her.” Love for à 
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city—this is a different thing from civie 
pride. A real Londoner, when the bombs be- 
gan to fall, supposing he were 40 miles away 
and safe, had got to get back into the city. 
It was his; he'd got to be there. It’s no 
question of the safety of his own place, it 
was simply the city. To be there through 
that misery with his own, to suffer with 
them, and if it comes to it, to die with 
them. Back to London, at whatever cost. 
Back to the tower, St. Paul’s, Fleet Street, 
ee Square, Piccadilly Circus, Hyde 
ark, 

I asked a taxicab driver the other day 
“What do you think of Chicago?” “TI like it.” 
“Why?” “I can make money here.” “Do you 
love it?" No, I am a Greek, I am making 
money to return home.“ “Where are you 
from?" “Athens.” Do you love Athens?” 
Oh-oh-hohoh. 

Some people love Chicago as Londoners do 
London, or Greeks Athens. I don't know how 
many. 

Love for a city is one of those intangibles 
about which it is difficult to talk. I have 
known New Yorkers, little New Yorkers, for 
whom the universe rises and sets on Third 
Avenue; we all know Bostonians for whom 
still that universe's hub stretches west to the 
Mississippi; Philadelphians there are who 
must live and die within the potential peal 
of the Liberty Bell. 

Ruined cities in Germany were asked, after 
the war, what they first wanted restored. In 
Stuttgart they wanted a department store; 
in Frankfurt, because it was on the border 
between the Catholic and Protestant belts, 
they wanted a Catholic church, and so voted; 
in Maing there was to be the annual carnival 
the following February, and wanted a 
hall for it. They traded wine for steel 
beams to bulld the hall. If Chicago were 
bombed, and we were asked to vote what 
should be restored first, what would we 
choose? Marshall Field's, the Art Institute, 
Comiskey Park? Or would we say, let us 
alone to build what we can manage, each of 
us by ourselves? 

Love for a city—maybe the easy way out is 
to follow the novelists. Wherever love is— 
and that means for the particular girl—there 
is the beautiful city. There the towers stand 
enchanted, there the street lights fold and 
shield, only two among the millions, all 
alone, in love. That is the beautiful city, 
whichever one it be. 

Let us get at this question of Ethos an- 
other way. Cities today in this country have 
almost insoluable problems, They are being 
drained away to the suburbs, which sre not 
under their jurisdiction. Within another 
decade 80 percent of the population of the 
United States will live in metropolitan areas, 
but the main city itself cannot get financial 
support from all those millions. It is left 
with the problem of supporting the aban- 
doned multitudes who must stay within its 
limits, the slum dwellers, the helpless, the 
poor, the juvenile delinquents, the aged. 
The modern city simply hasn't money enough 
to keep up with the normal increasing costs 
of fire protection, police protection, and of 
teachers for its schools. It has, under our 
outmoded State constitutions, no means of 
raising the money it needs. It has only sales 
and property taxes to depend upon, which 
are not enough. It is easy to say that, if the 
city were cleaner politcally, if we didn't have 
aldermen manipulating matters in their own 
wards to their political advantage, if we 
didn’t have an unacknowledged but appar- 
ently still existing connection between or- 
ganized crime and politics, if we had—in 
short—an ideal city governnrent—seldom ob- 
tainable in a democracy—then our city prob- 
lems would be solved. That is not true. The 
mischief of the tremendous disintegrating 
city would still remain. Chicago has done as 
much as any city can to solve this question 
by focusing attention upon the Loop. It has 
bullt expressways and garages, it has not had 
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the power to continue cheap suburban means 
of transportation. 

Intelligent city planning—and city plan- 
ning is essential—becomes impossible under 
these conditions. At the moment the city 
needs Federal aid more than do the farmers. 
Perhaps the only solution in the long run is 
that every metropolitan community become 
a State of the Federal Union. The State of 
Chicago, running from Lake Forest to Gary, 
and as far inland as future population growth 
would appear to warrant, would carry a 
weight in Congress it does not carry today. 
There would then be possibilities of intelli- 
gent consideration of the entire metropolitan 
city problem, 

In the meantime the swollen, sullen multi- 
tudes continue to descend upon the city. It 
is obvious why they come. A good living, or 
a better living than they have had, can be 
made here. “Oh, sure, I like Chicago. I do 
all right here.” 

There are, says Sir. George Clark, three at- 
titudes of mind to be found in a city. First 
are those who are active in the city’s behalf. 
They feel responsibility for it; consciously 
they serve its administrative, business, and 
cultural life. They are the decision makers 
and the artists, writers, thinkers, and edu- 
cators who strive to make their wares avail- 
able to all. Next come the people who par- 
ticipate much less actively but still feel a 
pride and joy in their citizenship. The for- 
tunes of the city depend upon the relation- 
ship of these two groups to a third; those 
who merely live in, but not for or by, the 
city and who turn to their own private gain 
or loss whatever the city proffers to them. 
The test of city planning in the future is 
whether it can convert the third group to the 
convictions of the other two. And such city 
planning somehow means an ease of trans- 
portation, airports, shops, theaters, hotels, 
law enforcement, city administration—all 
these things, so well built and arranged and 
planned and carried out that the city comes 
to be something stable in the modern whirl- 
pool. The mayor's committee is making 
great strides towards the accomplishment 
of this ideal, but the ideal is still far and 
away in the future. 

The spirit of Chicago. What is it? Na- 
tive Chicagoans are not as trustworthy on 
this judgment as foreigners. We have in the 
Newberry the travel account of almost every 
foreigner who ever visited Chicago and wrote 
a book about it. Tu give you a few, Sienk- 
jewicz, the Polish author of “Quo Vadis,” 
came here a few years after the fire. It's a 
port, he says, in the middle of the continent. 
It, unites New York, with the West. It's a 
city built by giants for giants. It's a fan- 
tastic premonition of what 20th century 
cities are to be. Its got innovations unknown 
elsewhere, like telegraph poles. The vitality 
and incredible energy of its inhabitants, who 
all look to tomorrow. And here is a German 
in 1931 prophesying that in 1960 Chicago 
will have 9 million people, will be the center 
of the world for certain industries and the 
business center of the United States. It will 
have 20 acres of park for every 1,000 people, 
and since civilization has moved from Athens 
to Rome to Paris to London to New York to 
Chicago, it will be the center—“mittel- 
punkt”—of the migration of peoples. Be- 
yolkerung.” 

I have been asking foreign visitors in Chi- 
cago, who know something of the city, what 
they think its spirit is. Says one: “Three 
American cities are known on the Continent: 
Chicago, Hollywood, and San Francisco. They 
say in London that Chicago is known for 
only two things: Poetry magazine and gang- 
sters.” And another defines “ethos” as what 
its people do after the business of earning 
a livelihood is over for the day. I don't know 
what they do; neither do you. I know only 
that we are not producing so very much 
creatively. We were the natural center in 
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the country for TV; we missed out on It. 
Most young writers of merit succumb to the 
lure of the East, to its money and its oppor- 
tunities. What do people do in their spare 
time? How many are doing creative things, 
which in the old American dream was what 
the individual would be doing after he was 
released from the tiresome drudgery of barely 
making enough to keep his head above 
water? 

And finanlly here is a visitor who say, 
Don't be modest in this business of Ethos. 
Where is there anywhere in the world, or 
anywhere in past of the world, a second city 
which can compare with Chicago? New 
York is first, we must admit. But you havea 
university, he says, which has probably more 
intellectual ferment in it than any univer- 
sity In the world. In the university rank- 
ings, he says, it is fourth or fifth; I would 
put it after Harvard, which is far and away 
the greatest university in the country. But 
who comes really second? Chicago stands 
there with Yale and Columbia and California. 
Where can you find a second city anywhere 
with an art gallery like yours? Or your mu- 
seums, opera. You have everything a great 
city should have—the things that you proud- 
ly show visitors—and you must hang on to 
them all at whatever cost. 

Old time Chicagoans may disagree with 
this enthusiastic judgment. They will say 
that Chicago moves in spurts, and that that 
is one of the characteristics of our spirit. 
We are slow to move, so slow that some- 
times we miss the opportunity and the need. 
It must be drummed into our heads that 
this year, say, it is Roosevelt University, a 
fine institution deserving of support, which 
needs money. And meanwhile the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, supported in large measure 
by funds from the Chicago area, plans to 
move into an area where it is not really 
needed. Our city universities have sufficient 
potential growth to take care of an increas- 
ing number of students. The building and 
maintenance of a new university will be a 
heavy drain on State resources. Nobody, as 
far as I know, has raised this basic objection 
to the University of Illinois plans. 

My effort has now come toan end, I have 
given you many opinions about the spirit 
of cities, and of Chicago in particular. We 
are young, so bold and yet so cautious, less 
sophisticated than New York, rougher but 
eee has few libel suits in 

n with New York), an appealing 
cay, a friendly city (all my foreign friends 
say that), and a city which, somehow rep- 
resenting more of America's diversities than 
any other metropolis, has an unbounded fu- 
ture. We are now in direct touch with salt 
water, which has always broadened men's 
horizons, but, like Paris and Rome, not too 
closely in touch, The spirit of a city is an 
unspoken compact between the dead, the 
living and the yet unborn. If we can keep 
and build on what we have and are going 
to have, our children’s children will yield 
to no city in pride of place. 


Annual George Washington Dinner of 
American Good Government Society 
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OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, March 5, 1960 
Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an an- 
nouncement of the annual George 
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Washington dinner of the American 
Good Government Society, which this 
year is going to be held on April 30. All 
the details of the dinner are included in 
the release which I have asked to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor», as follows: 

Stans To Be DINNER SPEAKER 


The Honorable Maurice H. Stans, Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, will deliver the 
address of the evening on April 30 at the 
annual George Washington Dinner of the 
American Good Government Society to be 
held in the Sheraton Park Hotel. This was 
announced yesterday (Sunday) by A. Burks 
Summers, president of the society. 

At the dinner the society's George Wash- 
ington awards will be given to Representa- 
tive GRAHAM A. BARDEN, North Carolina 
Democrat, and to Senator Barry GOLDWATER, 
Arizona Republican. The awards are made 
annually by the society for contributions to 
the cause of good government. April 30, 
the date of the dinner, will be the 171s8t 
anniversary of the inauguration of George 
Washington as the first President of the 
United States. The award to Mr. BARDEN will 
be presented on behalf of the society by 
Representative CHARLES A. HALLECK, Indiana 
Republican, who is minority leader of the 
House of Representatives, and that to Sen- 
ator GOLDWATER will be presented by Senator 
STROM THurmonp, Democrat, of South Caro- 


Members of the society's dinner committee 
are: Rudolph F. Bannow, Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Hyman L. Battle, Rocky Mount, N. C.: Walter 
R. Bimson, Phoenix, Ariz.; Mrs. Katherine C. 
Blow, Yorktown, Va.; Hon. and Mrs. John W. 
Bricker, Columbus, Ohio; Frank C. Brophy, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; J, Edgar Broyhill, Lenoir, N.C.; 
Raymond A. Bryan, Goldsboro, N.C.; R. T. 
Burney, Wilmington, N.C.; Hon. and Mrs. 
Edward R. Burke, Kensington, Md.; Harold 
F. Coffey, Lenoir, N.C.; Hon and Mrs. William 
M. Colmer, Pascagoula, Miss.; Hon, and Mrs. 
Colgate W. Darden, Jr., Norfolk, Va.; Colonel 
and Mrs. J. Hunter Drum, Washington, D.C.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Stephen F. Dunn, Bethesda, 
Md.; Hon. and Mrs. Paul Fannin, Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Mr. Henry A. Foscue, High Point, N.C.; 
Daniel O. Gainey, Owatonna, Minn.; Miss 
Louise Gore, Potomac, Md.; Hon, and Mrs. 
Laurens Morgan Hamilton, Warrenton, Va. 

Also, Walter Harnischfeger, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Sherman Hazeltine, Phoenix, Ariz.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Lewis R. Holding, Smithfield, 
N.C.; Mr. and Mrs. Bert W. Holloway, Bur- 
bank, Calif.; Mr. and Mrs. Clifford F. Hood, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Hon. Herbert Hoover, New 
York, N. v.: Hon. and Mrs. George M. Hum- 
phrey, Mentor, Ohlo; G. Allen Ives, New 
Bern, N.C.; Mr. and Mrs. Ray Prescott 
Johnson, Chicago, III.; Halbert M. Jones, 
Lenoir, N.C.; Hon. James S. Kemper, Chicago, 
III.; Denison Kitchel, Phoenix, Ariz.; Hon. 
William F. Knowland, Oakland, Calif.; Hon. 
and Mrs. John L. McClellan, Camden, Ark.; J. 
Muse McCotter, New Bern, N.C.; Mr. Phillip 
M. McKenna, Latrobe, Pa.; Jeremiah Milbank, 
New York, N.Y. 

Others are J. Clifford Miller, Jr., Richmond, 
Va.; Thomas O. Moore, Winston-Salem, N.C.; 
Felix Morley, Gibson Island, Md.; Hon. and 
Mrs. Karl E. Mundt, Madison, S. Dak.; G. 


New York, N.Y.; ` 
Bruce Palmer, Newark, N.J.; Robert H. Pin- 
nix, Gastonia, N.C.; Frank O. Prior, Chicago, 
III.; Hon. Howard Pyle, Chicago, III.; Mr. and 
as, Harry Rosenzweig, Phoenix, Ariz.; Mr. 
d Mrs. William H. Ruffin, Durham, N. C.; 5 

Richard B. Russell, Winder, Ga.; Hon. 
and Mrs, Allan Shivers, Austin, Tex.: Hon. 
and Mrs. 8 neta Shuford, Asheville, N.C.; 
R. Arthur ugh, Winston-Salem, N.C.; 
Hon, Howard W. “smith, Broad Run, Va.; Mr. 
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and Mrs. Louis V. Sutton. Raleigh, N.C.; E. 
W. Weant, Greensboro, N.C.; and Gen, Albert 
O. Wedemeyer, Boyds, Md. 

Previous recipients of the George Wash- 
ington awards have been: 1953, Senator 
Harry F. Byrd of Virginia and the late Sen- 
ator Robert A. Taft; 1954, former President 
Herbert Hoover and Hon. Allan Shivers, 
then Governor of Texas; 1955, Gen. Robert 
E. Wood of Chicago and Representa- 
tive Howard W. Smith, of Virginia; 1956, then 
Secretary of the Treasury George M. Hum- 
phrey and the late Senator Walter F. George, 
of Georgia; 1957, Representative William M. 
Colmer, of Mississippi and Senator Karl E. 
Mundt, of South Dakota; 1958, then Senator 
William F. Knowland, of California and Sen- 
ator Richard B. Russell, of Georgia; and 1959, 
Senator John L. McClellan, of Arkansas and 
then Secretary of Commerce Lewis L. 
Strauss. 


William A. Noell, Jr., Wins West Vir- 
ginia Title in the “I Speak for Democ- 
racy” Contest; Splendid Speech Is 
Worth Reading 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, March 5, 1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, a 
few days ago I was thrilled to listen to 
the final speeches—four of them—at the 
National Awards luncheon in Washing- 
ton, D.C., of the “I Speak for Democracy” 
contest. 

Members of the Senate were in attend- 
ance and sat with their State winners. 
The West Virginia youth from Bluefield 
told me of his plan to study law or busi- 
ness administration when he attends 
college. He realizes his personal respon- 
sibility to contribute a well-lived and 
Productive life. In his speech, which I 
ask unanimous consent be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, he sets forth 
in stimulating words, his belief in our 
country and its future. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in fhe Recorp, 
as follows: 

I SPEAK FOR DEMOCRACY 
(By William A, Noeli, Jr., Bluefield, W. Va.) 

I speak for democracy, but what if democ- 
Tacy could speak? If democracy could speak, 
What would it say to you? You know, in 
Praying there are two. essentials: talking to 
God, and letting God talk to you. Now, it is 
fine to speak of democracy and to sing its 
Praises, but I wonder how many people have 
ever sat down to let democracy speak to 
them. 

By now, I imagine that some of you have 
realized that the use of the term “if” in the 
Phrase, if democracy could speak, is some- 
what in error, for democracy does speak in 
loud, clear tones to all who will listen. 

Surely, democracy has something to say 
to the peoples of foreign lands who hunger 
for its advantages, and live in the dream of 
coming to our shores for the gold which 
Paves our streets or for the equality which 
we preach and cannot always find room in 
Our hearts to practice. Oh yes, the great- 
ness of our way of life based on democracy 
is well known. Others wait in eager antici- 
pation of the day when they, too, can see 
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for themselves the fulfilled promises of that 
new way of life. 

Then democracy speaks a various language 
to those who must live without its benefits: 
yet it speaks in the universal language of 
freedom—something which only those who 
must live without it can fully appreciate. 

It is easy, then, to understand the appeal 
of democracy to those abroad and the hope- 
fulness they find in the words of Emma 
Lazarus: 

“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddied masses yearning to breathe 
free 2 * 
Send these, the homeless, the tempest-tost, 
to me.” 

But to Americans upon whom the face of 
good fortune has shone, and to whom a gift 
more priceless than the finest silver has been 
given, there can be but one cry of democracy, 
one question: “How big am I? How big am I 
to you?” 


“Democracy,” to quote H. E. Fosdick, “is . 


the form of government based on the as- 
sumption that there are some extraordinary 
possibilities in ordinary people.” Yet these 
same ordinary people may believe in the 
very narrowest type of democracy; it is my 
democracy; it is my way of life; it is big 
enough for me and maybe my neighbor, but 
minute enough to still have a small sphere 
of influence and personal involvement. 
To these people democracy can only say 
that their conception are as large as their 
hearts and their souls. It is a small man 
who has a small democracy. 
Edna St. Vincent Millay has some interest- 
ing thoughts along this line: 
“The world stands out on either side, 

No wider than the heart is wide; 

And above the world is stretched the sky, 
No higher than the soul is high.” 

The desire for democracy is worldwide. 
Its concepts are fully understood only by 
those who possess the heart and the mind to 
grasp them, Democracy is big enough for 
the universe; man’s mind is the only thing 
small enough to confine it. 

Walt Whitman's mind was big enough to 
get a true picture of American and, indeed, 
of universal democracy. He knew how to 
hear his country, his America speaking to 
him, When he wrote “I Hear America 
Singing,” he was hearing democracy speak. 
He realized with Plato that the only thing 
any democracy need fear is too much free- 
dom and the complacency of this condition 
brings. 

Understanding that democracy can destroy 
itself, that as Paine said, “What we obtain 
too cheap, we esteem too lightly,” and that 
democracy pleads with all of us to—know 
me; love me; preserve me; strengthen me; 
expand me. 

We as Americans are faced with a great 
responsibility. We live in a country that 
can and does speak with a booming voice 
to the rest of the world. If we will allow 
democracy to speak to us, our appreciation 
of it will be greatly advanced. Since 
America is democracy’s spokesman to the 
world, our actions determine the tone of our 
voices. Act Americans—our actions speak 
for us, and America, and democracy. 


Tribute to Paul Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, March 5, 1960 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, a 
deserved tribute to the long and faithful 
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service to the Senate of Paul C. Johnson, 
head waiter of the Senate restaurant, 
is contained in an article written for the 
Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution on February 
19, 1960, by Mrs. Jerry Duggan of Dub- 
lin, Ga. The article is entitled. Top 
Seniority on Capitol Hill Held by Negro 
Headwaiter.” Mrs. Duggan is a be- 
loved and respected Georgia educator, 
and I had the privilege of studying his- 
tory and political science as one of her 
pupils at McRae-Helena High School. I 
ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that the text of her article about Paul 
Johnson be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tor Senroriry ON Caprron HI Hep BY 
Necro HEADWAITER 


(By Mrs. Jerry Duggan) 

(Eorronx's Note.—Mrs. Jerry Duggan is the 
former Miss Enda Ballard, well-known south 
Georgia high school teacher of history and 
political science. It was she who kindled 
Senator Taumance’s interest in these sub- 
jects while he was a student at McRae- 
Helena High School. At her insistence he 
went out for the debating team, which she 
coached, and he became its most outstand- 
ing member. Through the years they have 
remained close friends.) 

Dustin.—This fall the President and Vice 
President, all 435 Members of the House of 
Representatives and 32 of the 100 Members 
of the Senate will be elected. These elec- 
tions in all probability will send many new 
faces to the Capitol when the 87th Congress 
convenes next January. However, no matter 
what the election results are, if providence 
is willing, there will be one there whose face 
will not be new for he has served in that 
building longer than any other living person. 
He is Paul C. Johnson, a dignified, elderly 
Negro. 

Senator CARL HAYDEN, of Arizona, went to 
Washington in 1911, serving 16 years in the 
House before being elected to the Senate in 
1927. Thus he has a record of 48 years in 
the Capitol and ranks first in seniority in 
the Senate. Our own senior Senator, RICH- 
arp B. RUSSELL, went to the Senate in 1933 
and has thus served 26 years. He ranks sec- 
ond in seniority in the Senate. 

Speaker of the House Sam RAYBURN, of 
Texas, has served in the House 46 years, 
while Georgia's Cant. Vrnson has been there 
45 years to be second in seniority. 

TOP SENIORITY 

We think of these four distinguished and 
able Members of Congress as having unusu- 
ally long and enviable records of service in 
our Capitol, and they have. But, when the 
fact shows that Paul Johnson has been 
serving there since the year 1900, we can 
see that his 60 years on Capitol Hill gives 
him top seniority. 

In 1900 when Paul was 17 years old, he 
went to Washington from his home in Vir- 
ginia to visit his aunt Ada Lacey, who was 
the cook for the family of Virginia’s Sena- 
tor Barber. Aunt Ada's son, Willie, was a 
coachman and butler for the Barber family. 
While on this visit, Paul was told by Senator 
Barber that he could go to the Senate din- 
ing room and fall in for a boy who was 
out because of sickness. His services proved 
so satisfactory that Senator Barber's col- 
league, Senator Josephus Daniels of Virginia 
(not the North Carolina Josephus Daniels), 
caused Paul to be hired permanently. He 
had very little schooling but being ambitious 
Paul went to night school and today he would 
certainly be classed as “an educated per- 
son.“ His environment and associations 
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this. 


This writer first became acquainted with 
Paul while on a yisit to Washington as the 
guest of Senator and Mrs. Talmadge. Shortly 
after arriving, I was told that reservations 
had been made in the Senate restaurant for 
lunch, Senator TALMADGE immediately said 
that, because of my interest and love for all 

and especially for events connected 
with the Capitol, he wanted me to know 
Paul Johnson—that, Paul had been there 
longer than anybody and could tell me much 
history that has never been put in books. 
When he entered the restaurant, we were 
met by this tall, polite and dignified man, 
who led us to a table in the exact center of 
the room. As soon as we were seated, the 
Senator made us acquainted. 


RESPONSIBLE POSITION 


Paul Johnson holds the responsible posi- 
tion of head waiter in the Senate restaurant, 
a beautifully appointed luncheon rendez- 
vous, that caters exclusively to Senators and 
their guests. He became head water in 1935. 
His position is one that required much tact 
and diplomacy for the Senate restaurant 
has a limited seating capacity. However, 
once a reservation is entered in this head 
walter's memorandum book, it immediately 
assumes the status of top priority. Paul 
handles all this with the assurance that 
comes only from long experience. When 
asked how he manages to find room for every- 
one in the restaurant and know which place 
is whose, he explained that it is simply a 
matter of keeping an accurate record of the 
request of Senators for luncheon accommo- 
dations. Too, the fact that the Senators 
lunch irregularly and all are never there at 
the same time with their guests, prevents 
what could be serious problems for this head 
waiter. 

Added to Paul's remarkable physical ap- 
pearance is a remarkable memory. This 
man of nearly 77 years—looks as if he were 
in his early 60's—talked with great clarity 
about Senators who have served Georgia in 
Congress since he has been in the Capitol. 
He recalls Senators Clay of Marietta, Bacon 
of Macon, Hoke Smith of Atlanta, Wm. J. 
Harris of Cedartown, Thomas E. Watson of 
Thomson and Walter F. George of Vienna. 

At our first meeting on being told that I 
was from Georgia, he immediately asked, 
“How is Miss Lucy?” He expresses great 
admiration for Senators Russere and Tar- 
mavcr. It is assumed that this man has 
known and seen more people famous in 
these United States than any other living 
person and can tell you something about 
most of them, He says, “I've met and 
served some of the most prominent figures 
on the political scene for nearly six decades 
and I've found each and every one of them 
to be gentlemen in every sense of the word.” 

During this writer's last interview with 
Paul in the fall of 1959, I asked him if he 
has any special wish or desire and his answer 
was: “Yes, when the Capitol's additions and 
renovations are completed and the Senate 
restaurant has much larger and even more 
beautiful quarters, I hope I will still be 
living and able to carry on there.” 

May this man, Paul Johnson, who has 
served so many, so well and for so long, live 
many more years and thus retain his 
seniority on Capitol Hill—that is the sincere 
wish not only of the Members of the U.S. 
Senate but of all his friends whom he num- 
bers by the hundreds, 
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The Railsplitter—Tribute to 
Abraham Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, March 5, 1960 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, on 
February 12, we celebrated the 152d 
birthday anniversary of Abraham Lin- 
coln. It was an occasion for many out- 
standing addresses by individuals and 
splendid articles written by writers all 
over the Nation. 

I was particularly impressed by a 
tribute to the Great Emancipator written 
by Frank Madson, a press photographer 
for the Wichita Beacon, of Wichita, 
Kans. His tribute, entitled “The Rail- 
splitter” was printed in the February 12 
issue of the Wichita Beacon. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
tribute be made a part of these remarks 
and be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE RAILSPLITTER 
(By Frank Madson) 

Americans, Wait up. Yankee 
Dandies. Time out, 

You there, with your eyes toward the 
stars. You fast moving, restless, ambitious, 
crazy-mixed-up bunch of wonderful guys 
and dolis. Poised on the edge of infinity for 
your greatest adventure. You pioneers cf 
the new age, nearing the countdown for 
blastoff into that new frontier of illimitable 
mystery—outer space, 

Can you spare a minute, to pause and re- 
flect to total up our priceless heritage, on 
this remembering day? Iimplore you. Take 
just a moment to recall, the birthday of the 
tall man from Kentucky and Illinois—and 
America, They called him Abraham Lincoln, 
to his friends and neighbors just Honest 
Abe: cabin born, prairie grown, frontiers- 
man, yarn spinner, railsplitter. 

But we haven't time, you say. What of 
this railsplitter? This is the age of the atom 
splitter. This is the 20th century, and it's 
such a long time since Mr. Lincoln was 
around. What can he possibly mean for our 
day? What answers can he have for our 
pushbutton world of automation? How can 
his plodding horse-drawn day, with its squir- 
rel rifle and cannonball have any signifi- 
cance for our era of the H-bomb and inter- 
continental ballistic missile? 

All right, Mr. and Mrs. America, racing 
through your ultra-modern, chrome-plated 
20th century. Now hear this. Here are 
your answers, Don't look down your jet-age 
nose at Abe Lincoln. His shining spirit will 
always be, and is, as timeless as tomorrow, 
as new as the next satellite in orbit. Listen 
to his words. Words to live by. They are a 
beacon for all men of all time. He sald of 
democracy: “As I would not be a slave, so I 
would not be a master, Any difference to 
the extent of the difference, is no democ- 
racy.” 

And those deathless words at Gettysburg: 
“Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth, upon this continent, a new 
nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated 
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to the proposition that all men are created 
ual, 


“« © © Now we are testing whether that 
nation, or any nation so conceived, and so 
dedicated, can long endure. 

“The world will little note, nor long re- 
member what we say here, but it can never 
forget what they did here. 

“It is for us, the living. rather to be dedi- 
cated here to the unfinished work * * * 
that from these honored dead we take in- 
creased devotion * * that we here highly 
resolve that these dead shall not have died in 
vain; that this Nation, under God, shall have 
a new birth of freedom; and that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the 
people shall not perish from the earth.” 

Space-age Americans, there is your answer, 
you fortunate young moderns with your 
glass skyscrapers, backyard swimming pools, 
bulging colleges, portable TV, wide screen 
movies, and that tiger-by-the tail nuclear 
energy. Consider your hard-bought inherit- 
ance of liberty and democracy. 

I give you Abe Lincoln—thank your lucky 
stars he came along and kept the stars 
united. He picked up the pieces ‘of a dis- 
integrating dream. When the hour was dark 
for the Nation and democracy. He kept the 
flickering candle flame of liberty shining 
through blood, tears, and a million heart- 
breaks. He preserved a dissolving Union. 
He believed it worth the saving for his coun- 
trymen and the endless generations to come. 
We must be ever grateful. Ours is the re- 
sponsibility to sustain it and maintain it. 

So happy birthday, Mr. Lincoln. Happy 
birthday, “Honest Abe.” And, incidentally, 
thank you very much. 


Water Pollution Control Must Be Pushed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, March 5, 1960 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the recent 
water pollution contro] bill, which was 
passed by the Congress and vetoed by 
the President, is one that faced up to the 
problem of the evergrowing pollution in 
our streams, lakes, and rivers. The pol- 
lution is growing faster than we are deal- 
ing with it. The decision of the Presi- 
dent to veto this bill, to me seems in- 
credible. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an editorial of the Salt Lake 
Tribune for Monday, February 28. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WATER POLLUTION CONTROL Must Bx PUSHED 

The House of Representatives failure to 
override the Presidential veto of the pollution 
control bill should stimulate all possible 
other efforts to clean up the Nation’s water 
supplies. 

The veto did not kill the national control 
program, in effect since 1956. It holds total 
Federal aid at $50 million a year instead of 
raising it to $90 million and it blocks co- 
operative metropolitan programs under the 
act. (Mr. Eisenhower has asked that the 
U.S. contribution be cut to $20 million for 
the next fiscal year.) 
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As alternatives to upping U.S, matching 
funds, the President proposed a national con- 
ference on water pollution to focus atten- 
tion on the problem. He also suggested Fed- 
eral control measures where the problem in- 
volves several States or is beyond State power 
to deal with it, financial aid in the adminis- 
tration of State and interstate pollution con- 
trol programs and more U.S. research and 
technical assistance. 

If effectively carried out, these proposals 
could help alleviate what is becoming one 
of Americas most critical problems. 
Stronger Federal action may be necessary, 
however, to cut appreciably the amount of 
Untreated industrial poisons being dumped 
into waterways by more than 3,000 com- 
munities, 

Several riyers which are veritable open 
Sewers of human and industrial wastes, flow 
through a number of States. 

Most Utah streams terminate in the Great 
Salt Lake Basin. But from a starkly selfish 
Attitude, it must be remembered that Utah- 
ans, like other Americans, are highly mobile 
and on occasion may drink or wash in water 
trom a dozen sources in a single day. 

The U.S. Public Health Service laboratory 
at Cincinanti, Ohio, last year examined 
thousands of samples from water plants of 
22 major American cities. Fifteen of the 
Cities studied draw water from rivers. Four- 
teen supplies from 13 rivers were found to 
Contain microscopic worms which can carry 
disease-causing bacteria and viruses, says 
US. News & World Report. The wriggling 
micro-organisms are able to withstand 
chlorination, the standard treatment for 
{mpurities in water. These worms 
also were found in water from Lake Michigan 
and in a man-made reservoir serving a city 
in Colorado. None of the cities involved are 
Specifically named in the report. 

Asked if the organisms, called nematodes, 
&re dangerous to humans, Dr. Sih Lu Chang, 
microbiologist at the laboratory, replied: 
“No, not by themselves.“ He pointed out, 
however, that since some of the worms orig- 
inate in sewage-treatment plants there is 
a possibility that they will ingest disease- 
Causing bacteria and viruses. Hence they 
Could serve as carriers of disease. 

In addition to their possible threat to 
health, Dr. Chang said, the nematodes pro- 
duce a musty flavor which gives an odor to 
the water. 

Another new problem is that of detergents, 
used in washing machines and dishwashers. 
These pass through the most efficient treat- 
Ment plants essentially unchanged because 
they are soluble in water. In some cases 
so much detergent gets into the supply that 
a sudsy head“ appears when a glass of 
Water is drawn from the tap. This problem 
is prevalent not only in water supplies from 
rivers but also in suburban areas which use 
Well water for drinking and spetic systems 
for waste disposal. 

In the same actegory as detergents are 
chemical wastes, particularly those from 
Petrochemical industries which produce 
such things as plastics, says U.S. News & 
World Report. Health authorities are un- 
able to say at present what the effects of 
these substances are on human health. More 
information is needed. 

New methods of water treatment are 
needed, warn Public Health Service re- 
Searchers, 

With the U.S. population exploding and 
the water supply remaining constant, waste, 
Sewage and filth are pouring Into the Na- 
tlon's streams faster than they are being 
dealt with. The problem is serious locally, 
Statewide, regionally and nationally. It 
Calls for strong, heroic measures all along 
the line. 
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Tribute to Ozaukee County, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, March 5, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the cre- 
ation of small in size but big in impor- 
tance, closely knit communities on the 
landscape of America represents one of 
the great strengths of this country. 

Today these communities are making 
an ever-greater contribution to provid- 
ing the products, services, and, above 
all, the study, creative, patriotic, pro- 
ductive citizens which provide the foun- 
dation of progress, now and in the 
future. 

In a fast-advancing age, however, the 
scientific, technological, sociological, 
economic, and other kinds of revolu- 
tions pose at times serious, complex 
problems. 

Competition with the larger urban 
areas—toward which, incidentally, more 
and more people from both farms and 
small towns are migrating—also repre- 
sents a tremendous challenge, 

Despite these factors, however, these 
communities, through forward-looking 
leadership and staunch, constructive 
citizen support, are continuing to make 
their tremendously significant contribu- 
tion to the growth and progress in this 
country. 

Today I would like to pay tribute to 
one such area, the smallest county in 
Wisconsin, but big in importance, Ozau- 
kee County. 

By farsighted, creative utilization of 
its human and natural resources, this 
community is making a commendable 
contribution in manufactured products, 
farm commodities and, above all, in out-. 
standing citizens, to progress in Wiscon- 
sin and the country. 

Recently the Milwaukee Journal car- 
ried an informative article by Loren H. 
Osman reflecting the historic progress 
by Ozaukee County. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the article printed in 
the Appendix of the Retorp. l 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal, Mar. 3, 1960] 
SMALLEST IN SIZE, Ozaukee County Is Bic 
IN Imporrance—It Has WILD BEAUTY, AND 

INDUSTRIES, Too 

(By Loren H. Osman) 

Port WASHINGTON, Wis—Little Ozaukee 
County has importance out of proportion to 
its size. Smallest in the State, Ozaukee 
County's 232 square miles form a dull wedge 
along Lake Michigan. The point of the 
wedge is blunted on thickly settled Mil- 
waukee County. The west boundary lies 
against Washington County. The boundary, 
which contains a noticeable jog, was drawn 
after a bitter squabble separated the two. 
The north end is capped by big, friendly 
Sheboygan County. 

Within the area are an estimated 30,000 
persons and nearly a quarter billion dollars’ 
worth of property. Its industries turn out 
plastic products, ceramics, castings, engines, 
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woolen clothing, pumps, garden machinery, 
electrical components and a host of other 
products. It is home for thousands of com- 
muters. 

MEANS “YELLOW EARTH” 


Alternately lashed and caressed by Lake 
Michigan's waves, threaded by the lazy Mil- 
Waukee River and a half dozen smaller 
streams, pocked with swamps, ravines and 
bogs. Ozaukee County has a wild beauty 
that appeals to the professional naturalist 
and family picnickers alike. 

Ozaukee is an Indian name meaning 
“yellow earth.” The description applies to 
its undulating hills, but they are far more 
productive—through good husbandry—than 
their pale tops would indicate. 

This was the peaceful home of the Meno- 
minee, Potawatomi, Sac and Fox tribes of 
the Algonquin Indian Nation, according to 
H. H. Peters, county highway commissioner 
who has written a history of the county. 

FRENCH, ENGLISH HELD IT 


Dense forests of hardwoods and evergreens 
covered the hills. Clear streams ran 
through the valleys. French traders came 
to establish fur posts and the Jesuits to 
bring Christianity. The land passed from 
the French to the English who held it until 
the Revolution. 

The Indians moved out under the treaty 
of 1835, the same year the first sale of 
Ozaukee County land was recorded, to 
Wooster Harrison & Associates. They plat- 
ted lands at the mouth of Sauk Creek and 
called it Washington City, now Port Wash- 
ington. 

Originally a part of Milwaukee County, 
the area was cut off by the first legislature 
to form Washington County in 1830. 

DISSENSION CAUSED COUNTY TO BE SPLIT 

Port Washington was the county seat, a 
fact which rankled residents on the west 
side of the county. Dissension reached such 
a peak that in 1853 the legislature set of 
the seven eastern towns to form Ozaukee 
County, Somewhere along the line, the 
western faction made off with the early 
election files, so Ozaukee County has no reo- 
ords of elections prior to 1852. 

Not all the early visitors stayed. Among 
those who moved on were Leland Stanford, a 
lawyer who practiced here from 1848 to 1852, 
then went to California and fame as that 
State’s Governor, Senator and railroad mag- 
nate. Abraham Lincoln visited the city 
while looking for a place to practice law. 


PLEADINGS FOUND 


Municipal Judge Charles Larson, one of 
Ozaukee County’s amateur historians, has 
delved into old files to find Stanford’s orig- 
inal pleadings, written In longhand. “Stan- 
ford,” said the judge, “had an intense prac- 
tice, and had great depth and weight in his 
profession.” 

The early settlers brought industry as well 
as agriculture to the county. Mills sprang 
up along the Milwaukee River. The stream 
also was used to scow supplles into the de- 
veloping area, In 1856, the Milwaukee & 
Lake Superior Railroad was built from funds 
raised in a stock issue among farmers. 

Fourteen miles of road were built to 
Mequon. The president then absconded 
with the funds, leaving bitterness and losses 
throughout the county, More railroads 
were to come, of course—the Milwaukee 
road, the North Western and an electric In- 
terurban which streaked through the county 
for many years, but now has been aban- 
doned. 

CLAY WAS USEFUL 

The county's yellow clay and sand were 
the basis for brick and tile factories. Rem- 
nants of old kilns still can be seen in hill- 
sides. The building materials, including 
native limestone, went into the homes and 
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public buildings, including the first court- 
house. 

Timber was cleared and cut in the water- 
powered sawmills. It made bullding lumber, 
barrel staves, and railroad ties. 

The Germans who had come to escape the 
militarism of thelr own country were 
puzzled to find the United States embroiled 
in civil war. Misunderstanding of the issues 
brought a draft riot in 1862. It was easily 
put down and the community responded 
with many enlistments, once the citizens un- 
derstood the cause. 


Í TOLL ROADS HELPED RAISE PUBLIC FUNDS 


With Goyernment funds short, several toil 
roads were built. Among them were the 
Cedarburg Plank Road, the Fond du Lac 
Road, and Saukville-Grafton Road. Today 
the county is laced with 93 miles of State 
and Federal highways, 107 miles of county 
trunk roads, and 412 miles of town, city, and 
village roads and streets. 

Tow important north-south arteries, High- 
ways 57 and 141, speed traffic through the 
county. The latter is expected to someday be 
four lanes wide, meeting a similar facility 
in Milwaukee County. 

Ozaukee County’s proximity to Milwaukee, 
plus it natural beauty, has given it a role 
of part-time chef. City residents pour into 
the county on weekends and summer eve- 
nings to dine in well-appointed restaurants 
along the lake, river, and in the villages. 

URBANIZATION GAINING 
| Urbanization is very much recognized in 
the conduct of the county’s business, accord- 
ing to Ray F. Blank, chairman of the county 
board for the last 16 years and a board mem- 
ber for 26. He noted that Ozaukee was one 
of the first counties to petition the Governor 
for regional planning for southeastern 
Wisconsin, 

“We want to have beautiful communities 
without going broke doing it,” said Blank, 
also chairman of the town of Grafton. 

A farmer, Blank has seen vast changes in 
the last few decades. The Lakefield 4-H 
club of his community, for instance, had 15 
boys and girls, all from farm families, 30 
years ago. Now it has 82 members, but only 
four are from farms. 

Blank pointed, from his living room 
window, to several ranch houses, set on 
parcels cut out of his and neighbor's farms, 
The owners, he said, worked In the city, with 
the wonderful arrangement of country liy- 
ing. Even a cluster of high-rent apartments 
has been built in the town. 

N SHUTILING POINTED OUT 
' 


A two-way commuting system has de- 
veloped in Ozaukee County. Although work- 
ers drive into Milwaukee jobs daily, others 
come sut from Milwaukee to work in plants 
which have settled in the suburbs. There is 
considerable shuttling between communities. 

Even city and village officials make their 
living in next door municipalities. Mayor 
Paul T. Schmit of Port Washington is sales 
manager for an automobile agency at Graf- 
ton. Mayor Merlin G. Rostad of Cedarburg 
runs an aluminum casting company at 
Grafton. Belgium's president, Roman 
Schmitz, and its clerk, Bert Wester, make 
their living outside the village. 

Booming Grafton is an example of the at- 
traction the suburbs have for industry. Its 
edges are dotted with small, low plants, 
brought in by low-priced land and favorable 
taxes. 

The village clerk, Emory Sacho, estimated 
that more than 1,000 jobs had been added. 
The population, at 1,487 in the 1950 census, 
now probably has reached 3,300. 

Cedarburg’s Mayor Rostad reported a near 
doubling of his community's population in 
the last decade to an estimated 5,000. It 
too has had an influx of new industry—a 
box company, structural steel firm, casting 
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specialties company among others. He esti- 
mated that half of the employed citizens 
commute. 

Among new civic improvements is a high 
school and gymnasium, with an enrollment 
of 525. 

QUAINT BEAUTY REMAINS 

Cedarburg, still holding some of the quaint 
beauty of its past, has a peculiar problem, 
How can its old landmarks be preserved, 
without financial loss to owners? 

Cedar Creek, one of the most charming 
streams in the State, winds through the 
county, spanned near Cedarburg by the only 
remaining covered bridge in the State. It 
joints the Milwaukee River south of Grafton. 

CEDARBURG SWAMP PICTURESQUE SPOT 

In the western part of the county is 
Cedarburg swamp, two sections of preserves 
which seem to have gotten lost in nature's 
timetable. Vegetation still is decaying into 
soll. Songbirds and wildflowers abound. 
Close by is one of the biggest stands of 
beech trees found in the State. 

Half way up the length of the county is 
Saukville, crossroads of highways and with 
the Milwaukee River skimming peacefully 
along its park and under a handsome bridge. 
The diligent sightseer will find an older 
bridge downstream, with a dam that served 
a long abandoned mill. 

From there northward, Ozaukee County 
rapidly becomes rural. The roads roller 
coaster over valleys and hills. Stone farm- 
houses probably crowding a century, still 
stand squarely the winter winds. 
Lake Michigan’s brilliant blue sparkles 
through the birches and spruce, and farmers 
show a willingness to share the magnificent 
view by signs which read “wooded frontage 
for sale.” 

VENERABLE PORT WASHINGTON PLANS VENETIAN 
NIGHT CELEBRATION 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in addi- 
tion, I would like to pay tribute to the 
venerable, 125-year-old city that serves 
as a county seat for Ozaukee County, 
Port Washington, Wis. 

Known as “The City of the Seven 
Hills,” Port Washington offers a unique 
environment for business, industry, 
commerce, trade and residence. 

To celebrate its 125th birthday, this 
fine city is planning a special Venetian 
Night” later in the year. 

Representing a spirited community ef- 
fort aimed at helping to provide an ever- 
better place in which to live. I ask 
unanimous consent to have an additional 
article from the Milwaukee Journal, on 
Port Washington, printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Milwaukee Journal, Mar. 3, 1960] 
VENERABLE PORT WASHINGTON PLANS 
VENETIAN NIGHT Party 

Port WASHINGTON, Wis.—At the venerable 
age of 125, this city plans to celebrate its 
birthday next summer with a sprightly party, 
Venetian night, on Lake Michigan, 

There will be gaily decorated pleasure 
craft, water skiing, and other stunts. In 
addition to the thousands of persons who 
will watch, the gulls that dot the lake front 
undoubtedly will be there. 

Port Washington has lived through some 
lively times, now is old enough to have re- 
habilitation problems. Older by a quarter 
century than the county of which it is the 
governmental seat, Port Washington is 
known as the City of the Seven Hills. No 
one can visit here without being impressed 
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by the grand peaks on which the city was 
bullt. 
CHURCH IS PROMINENT 

Towering on one hilltop is St. Mary’s, the 
Catholic church that looks down like a be- 
nign mother on the community. A steeP 
stairway rises from Franklin Street, but 
there is an easier way up, along curving 
Catalpa Street. 

The first mass was said at St. Mary's in 
1847, when only three Catholic families 
lived here. By 1849, the parish had grown 
to 20 families. A small frame church was 
built on two lots donated by Hiram John- 
son, an early settler. 

So amiable was the relationship with the 
rest of the community that H. W. Schwin, 
then public school clerk, wrote of the early 
days: “No other town as yet has ever been 
known to consent to paying out of public 
school money ($800 a year) for the support 
of a Catholic school. The whole affair 15 
contrary to law, but as it seems to be a sort 
of family agreement all around, no one feels 
disposed to make objections.” 

STONE LAID IN 1882 


The cornerstone for the present church 
was laid in 1882, and the $70,000 edifice was 
dedicated 2 years later. Among its features 
were a clock with a 7-foot dial which has 
marked time ever since, and three great 
bells. The school has been a part of the 
parish from its beginnings, and now teaches 
825 elementary pupils. The parish has more 
than 1,300 families. 

Another hilitop landmark is the Coast 
Guard station, built in 1860. Other hills 
form a park with a spectacular view of the 
lake and surrounding countryside. 

Remnants of a once bustling commercial 
fishing business remain at Port Washington. 
Smith Bros., which also operates a restau- 
rant here and others in California, puts out 
one boat, daily netting about 800 pounds of 
good fish, mostly chubs, a member of the 
whitefish family, which are smoked. 

Another half ton of trash fish also is taken 
each day. Those go to mink ranchers. 
Another fisherman, Joseph Cayner, also puts 
out a boat, a trawler dragging a big purse- 
shaped seine on which he takes anything, 35 
a volume operation. 

CAN'T JUST SITT 


Port Washington got a jolt, a few years 
ago, when the Wisconsin Chair Co, shut uP 
shop, leaving 300 persons jobless. The city 
bought the old plant, then sold it to A. C. 
Krueger of Mold Craft Co., who in turn has 
put paper box and broom factories in parts 
of the building. Portions were razed for 
municipal parking and a proposed shopping 
center. 

Looking back, Mayor Paul T. Schmit 
thinks the demise of the chair factory may 
have been a blessing in disguise, for it forced 
the community into taking a good look at 
itself. The reflection indicated that the city 
was a mite lethargic. 

“In the last 6 or 7 years, a lot of people 
have decided they can't just sit and watch 
the smoke from the electric company plant, 
the mayor said. 

In 1935, the utility bought the city’s power 
plant and erected what was then the most 
modern and efficient generating unit any- 
where. Smoke from the four tall stacks has 
been a part of the Port Washington scene 
ever since. And the $400,000 in utility taxes 
received annually, represents about a third 
of the city’s budget. 

Port Washington's drive for new industry 
ls being led by a committee of citizens, the 
Association of Commerce and the Jaycees. 
The best news so far was that the Koehring 
Co.'s Kwik Mix division here was to be ex- 
panded to include the Ka-Mo Corp. which 
Koehring acquired and moved from Cicero, 
III. That brought 45 new jobs, 
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MAAS PRAISED 

E. W. Maas, president and general manager 
Of Kwik Mix, is considered something of a 
local hero to have turned the trick in favor of 
Port Washington. 

The city calls itself the power garden 
equipment manufacturing center of the 
World, Although the title might be hard to 
Prove, two of the giants of the industry are 
located here, the Bolens division of Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corp., with a payroll 
of 340 and Simplicity, with about 200. 

Rumors are current that an 8-million-gal- 
lon storage tank area for petroleum products 
Will be bulit along the harbor. With its mile 
Of pipeline to a dispersal point, the project 
might involve an investment of $750,000. 

And $250,000 is expected to be spent on a 
new private rest home for the aged. 

CITY BUILDING NOW 

The city government not long ago moved 
into a $277,000 municipal building, which 
replaced the old frame “opera house” that 
Went back to the 1890's. A new $400,000 
grade school was completed, and improve- 
ments made to other schools, A library may 
be one of the next projects, taking that func- 
tion out of the aging vocational school, 

The vocational school itself hums with day 
and night activity, Adults as well as young- 
Sters learn upholstery, baking, sewing, and 
Other crafts in its shops. 


A Frontline Fighter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN E. LONG 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, March 5, 1960 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
Dr. Yoshio Yamashiro of Honolulu is one 
Of those unsung heroes fighting a cou- 
Tageous battle for freedom on the front- 

es of our foreign aid program. Be- 
Cause the mistakes—some of which are 
Perhaps inevitable in such a program— 
receive so much publicity, it is refresh- 
ing when the story is told of some of our 
Successes, particularly when the story 
Portrays the human elements involved 
in this vast struggle against ignorance, 
Poverty, disease, and communism. Mr. 
Jack Teehan of the Honolulu Advertiser 
recently wrote such a story about Dr. 
Yamashiro's inspiring efforts in Viet- 
Nam. I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. Teehan's article from the Advertiser 
of March 1 be printed in the Appendix 
Of the Recor so that it can be read by 
all Members of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


As follows: : 
No Mepats—Bcr He's Hero IN Our FOREIGN 
Am FIGHT 


(By Jack Teehan) 

We don't pin medals on all our heroes. 

Meet Dr. Yoshio Yamashiro, a veterina- 
rian of 2206 Wilder Avenue, Honolulu, just 
back from 5 years in Vietnam. 

This footslogger in America’s foreign aid 
army certainly doesn't look like a hero. 
Slight of build and graying, Dr, Yamashiro 

the guy next door, the fellow at the next 
table in the downtown restaurant. 

But Dr. Yamashiro is just back from the 

mt in Asia, that vast theater of operations 
Where the U.S. is desperately clinging to Its 
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tiny beachheads in Vietnam, South Korea, 
and Taiwan, 

He was a livestock adviser, one of the key 
men in the agricultural end of our aid pro- 
gram in Vietnam, a country of 12 million 
people. 

In all those years in Vietnam he never 
talked to an American reporter, but only 
because one never called. 

Yamashiro arrived in Saigon April 1, 1955. 
The revolution toppling the French colonial 
goverument was 3 days old. The nation 
was in the throes of poverty without even 
work animals to till its fields. 

“My first job was to negotiate for the pur- 
chase of work animals,” Yamashiro said. 
He found the necessary buffaloes and oxen 
in Thailand and Cambodia. 

But the owners didn't want to sell the 
animals. They had them earmarked for 
slaughter. Yamashiro persuaded Cabinet 
ministers to help and he got the animals. 

On this little deal he saved the United 
States about $85,000 because he showed the 
owners how to make portable pens which 
could be used over and over again. Before 
he tossed this idea into their laps they 
charged $5 per head for ship pens which 
were junked after shipment. 

On one trip Yamashiro spent 3 days below 
decks with 258 seasick animals while his 
Panamanian freighter wallowed through the 
typhoon-lashed South China Sea. He didn’t 
lose an animal. 

The ship was machinegunned and shelled 
going upriver to Saigon. “We had to turn 
back and land them at the mouth,” Yama- 
shiro said. 

But the program was underway. Yama- 
shiro brought in 23.000 buffaloes and oxen, 
480,000 day-old chicks, 7,300 Yorkshire and 


Berkshire pigs, 6,000 pullets, and 2,300 rabbits ` 


for distribution throughout Vietnam. 

“Each recipient had to return two in kind,” 
Yamashiro explained. “If you got one large 
pig you had to return two after she far- 
rowed—so everybody benefited.” 

Yamashiro started a vaccine laboratory, 
producing vaccine for 5 percent of previous 
animal vaccine costs. 

Next came a hatchery large enough to in- 
cubate 100,000 eggs. 

He organized seven mobile vaccination 
teams to eradicate rinderpest. 

“It never made the New York Times, but 
the grateful Vietnamese gave torchlight 
parades to honor the teams,” Yamashiro said 
proudly. 

And while all this was going on, Yamashiro 
helped rehabilitate 2,300 families, part of the 
1 million refugees from Red-controlled North 
Vietnam. “After 3 or 4 years, everybody 
seems to be gainfully employed and they have 
a roof over their heads,“ he told me. 

It wasn't easy. 

The Communist underground doesn't like 
American aid programs, So when Yamashiro 
would pick out a likely village leader to win 
cooperation, the Communists knew what to 
do—they killed him. 

“There are many killings,” Yamashiro said 
simply. And he explained that these murder- 
ous acts made it doubly difficult to find 
replacements. 

Even US. allies can be troublesome. Once 
Yamashiro's forces were shipping some 500 
pigs into the country by boat. 

Hours before the boat docked the French— 
at great expense—air freighted 100 pigs into 
the country in a Constellation. 

“They got most of the publicity,” Yama- 
shiro said, But he said the people are very 
much aware of America’s contributions. 

Yamashiro makes sure of that by silk- 
screening the US. foreign aid symbol (two 
clasped hands) appears on every animal. 
He found that navy blue looks best on a 
white pig, yellow on a black one. 

Other than that he’s had to fight Com- 
munist infiltration of his own work force, 
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disease (he came down with typhus), and 
Keep an eye out for man-eating tigers (hun- 
dreds of people are killed every year) and 
cobras that run up to 26 feet long and 14 
inches in diameter. 

Well, the eggs are bigger in Vietnam now. 
Everybody has some meat to eat. Tubercu- 
losis isn’t a major problem now. The people 
are healthier and an edict forbidding Viet- 
namese males to have more than one wife is 
canceling out much of the population 
explosion. 

Vietnamese have learned how to care for 
and feed poultry and livestock and how to 
improve the breeds. Their living standards 
have been raised to the point where only 
technical aid will be offered after 1961. 

So Dr. Yamashiro is taking on a new job 
in Taiwan. 

And by the way—he made one other çon- 
tribution to his country. Two Yamashiro 
boys gave their lives under the 442d Regi- 
mental Combat Team's banner in World 
War II. 


A Goal for Nuclear Test Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, March 5, 1960 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
would like to call the attention of the 
Senate to an interview with Senator AL- 
BERT GORE of Tennessce regarding the 
Geneva Conference on the Discontinu- 
ance of Atomic Weapons Tests. 

This is indeed a complicated and diffi- 
cult problem. Senator Gore long has 
offered logical and farsighted advice in 
this field. As early as 1958 he suggested 
a limited ban on atmospheric testing 
pending an agreement on a foolproof 
inspection system for all other testing. 

Because of the clarity of his position 
and the forthright position he is taking 
today, as well as his leadership in this 
field in the past, I commend it to all 
Senators for their information. We can 
all be grateful for his understanding of 
this subject and his determination for 
U.S. leadership in countering the Com- 
munist peace propaganda. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle entitled “A Goal for Nuclear Test 
Conference,” published in the Christian 
Science Monitor of March 2, 1960, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Goat ron NUCLEAR Test Conrerence—A 
CAPITAL INTERVIEW WITH SENATOR Gore 
(By Courtney Sheldon) 

Wasnincton.—Senator ALBERT Gort, Dem- 
ocrat, of Tennessee, selected as a Senate 
adviser, and thus a member of the U.S. dele- 
gation to the Geneva conference on dis- 
continuance of nuclear weapons tests, and 
one of the darkhorse possibilities for the 
Democratic presidential nomination in event 
of a convention deadlock: 

Believes that unless there is some suc- 
cess achieved in the Geneva conference on 
nuclear weapons, then there can be no real 
optimism for success of the general disarma- 
ment conference.” 

Says “France, of course, must be brought 
into“ a nuclear weapons test-ban control 
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system and Red China, too, else under- 
ground tests could proceed undetected in 
Red China.“ 

Question. “Do you feel, Senator GORE, 
that there is a fair chance the Russians will 
come around to a Umited ban on nuclear 
weapons testing?” 

Answer. “I am apprehensive that they will 
now flatly turn anything down. They think 
they are winning the propaganda battle and 
Iam not sure that they are not.” 

Question. “Did we wait to long before we 
officially made the proposal for a limited 
ban (cessation of atmospheric tests pend- 
ing an agreement on an inspection system 
for other testing)? I believe you first sug- 
gested it 2 weeks after the Geneva talks 
began in 1958.” 

Answer, “World opinion has changed, but 
Russian intransigence has changed but little. 
The so-called concessions that the Soviets 
have made amount to very little. Actually, 
if you boll them down, they have conceded 
more in form than in substance.” 

Question. “Where does this leave us? 
What if we resume testing? Would world 
opinion censure us?“ 

Answer. “Well, much would depend on 
the manner of resumption. I cannot give 
a certain answer. From the standpoint of 
disarmament, there is little difference in the 
perfection of an intercontinental balistic 
missile and in the perfection of the nuclear 
warhead. They are both part of the same 
missile. Yet a psychological and political 
element has attached itself to nuclear tests, 
even though that testing is done in a man- 
ner that does not contaminate the world’s 
atmosphere. 

“Let me turn to one unusual occurrence. 
Though we have been at the conference table 
with the Russians for 16 months, we have 
not yet asked them whether they have con- 
ducted underground tests. I suggested to 
the Secretary of State that we do so. I 
had a letter recently saying that the dele- 
gation in Geneva had been asked to ascertain 
the answer to that question. 

Question. “In your judgment is there a 
necessity for the United States to conduct 
further nuclear weapons tests for reasons 
of security?" 

Answer. “I am a layman and there are 
many persons more qualified to speak on this 
subject. I have not reached a conclusion 
myself whether, if empowered with the de- 
cision, I would resume underground testing. 
But until we are sure that the Russians are 
not doing so, then at the very least we should 
keep ourselves free to make the decision as 
to whether we do. 

“To begin with, I think the President made 
a serious strategic error in August 1958, by 
his untlateral stoppage of all tests. This has 
operated now for 18 months to give to the 
Soviets that which they desired—the com- 
plete stoppage of nuclear weapons develop- 
ment by testing in this country without any 
system of inspection in the Soviet Union to 
give us assurance that the Russians are not 
proceeding with weapons development 
through underground tests, without any real 
progress being made to bring the Russians 
into the family of nations under a system of 
obedience to law and order. 

“I think the President recouped his posi- 
tion somewhat by declining on December 29, 
1959, to extend this ban on all tests.” 

Question. “What could further testing do 
for the U.S. military program?” 

Answer. Maybe I could boil it down to a 
basic problem. The area in which the Rus- 
slans appear to be furthest ahead of us is 
in rocket thrust, the ability to hoist into 
intercontinental space a heavier payload, 
Our missiles are much smaller. The smaller 
the missile, the greater the need for increas- 
ing the explosive power of the warhead,” 
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Question. Are there any types of inspec- 
tion systems that you feel have possibilities 
that perhaps we should now begin to push or 
explore? I am thinking mainly of the idea 
that recently came into the open that un- 
manned, underground detection systems 
could overcome some of the Soviet objections 
to an inspection system.” 

Answer. “Of course, improvements will be 
made in scientific instruments. The basic 
problem, however, is the freedom of a scien- 
tific team to inspect not according to a polit- 
ical quota but any time and place where 
scientific requirements would dictate. Now 
the Soviets have steadfastly given political 
direction to their sclentists. Our scientists 
have gone to Geneva in two conferences free 
from political dictation.” 

Question. “What about the problem of 
bringing other nations into the control 
system?“ 

Answer. France, of course, must now be 
brought into it. Red China must be brought 
into the agreement, else underground tests 
could proceed undetected in Red China. 
Whether they should be brought into the 
negotiations at this particular stage, I am 
not prepared to say for the moment.” 

Question, "How does the nuclear test ban 
negotiation relate to the broader question 
of disarmament, in your opinion?” 

Answer, Unless there is some success 
achieved in the Geneva Conference on 
Nuclear Weapons, then there can be no 
real optimism for success of the general dis- 
armament conference in which the prob- 
lems are far more complicated and difi- 
cult—a nuclear explosion, for instance, 
being so much easier to detect than a stored 
or concealed weapon. 

This is one reason why I had suggested 
early that the United States stake for itself 
an achievable goal in a field where we could 
detect a Russian violation if they did not 
follow our example. Because of this proba- 
bility of detection, we could likely force 
the Soviet Union into either actual or tacit 
agreement with us, Their respect for in- 
ternational agreement could be demon- 
strated or their perfidy detected. 

“The achievement of this kind of ar- 
rangement, it seems to me, is the real goal 
of the nuclear test conference. It is very 
important that success, even very limited, 
be achieved.” 


New York Egg Month 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, March 5, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
poultry business in New York State con- 
stitutes one of the most vital and flour- 
ishing aspects of the agricultural life 


‘of the State. In official recognition of 


this fact, Goy. Nelson A. Rockefeller has 
proclaimed the month of March as “New 
York Egg Month.” 

In view of the significance of this ac- 
tion to the health and prosperity of New 
York State, I ask unanimous consent 
that Governor Rockefeller’s proclama- 
tion be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the proc- 
lamation was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 
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PROCLAMATION OF THE STATE OF Ngw YORE 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, ALBANY 

Our poultry farms are a highly important 
factor in the economy of the Empire State. 
In cash income produced, the egg business 
ranks second only to dairying in our State. 
Nutritionally speaking, eggs are a perfect 
food, completely uncontaminated since they 
come in their own, germproof containers 
the shell. The content includes vitamins, 
proteins, minerals and amino acids, 

The production of eggs is an essential in- 
dustry. The men and women engaged in it 
render an absolutely vital service and should 
be enco F 

Now, therefore, I, Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
Governor of the State of New York, do 
hereby proclaim the month of March 1960 
as New York Egg Month,” and I urge thet 
full recognition be given to the role of poul- 
trymen in our economy. 

Given under my hand and the privy ses! 
of the State at the capitol in the city of 
Albany this 24th day of February in the year 
of our Lord 1960. 

NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER. 

By the Governor: 

WLAN J. Ronan. 
Secretary to the Governor. 


Two Red Telephones and One Atlas 
Missile 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA K 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, March 5, 1960 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, articles 
in the Los Angeles Times and the Los 
Angeles Examiner, both dated February 
29, 1960, correctly assert that the 
strength of the United States in ready- 
to-launch intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles is one. I know this to be a fact 
but I hadn’t said so on the floor of the 
Senate because I was afraid it might be 
regarded as security information. 

The articles are written by Mr. Julian 
Hartt for the Los Angeles Examiner and 
by Mr. Marvin Miles of the Los Angeles 
Times. After a visit to Vandenberg Aif 
Force Base, Mr. Hartt observes that 
“The bones of our skeleton of defense 
rattled loudly.” Mr. Miles makes an ex- 
cellent analysis of our defense weakness 
I commend these articles to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues and ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Los Angeles Examiner, Feb. 

29, 1960] 
ONE ICBM MOUNTED IN ALL UNITED STATES” 
SOLE ATLAS POISED AT VANDENBERG 
(By Julian Hartt) 

SanTA Marta, February 28—The total 
strength of the United States in ready-t0- 
launch ICBM's—intercontinental ballistio 
missiles—is one. 

Just one missile—an Atlas. 

This one fact stood out among all others 
when Vandenberg Air Force Base—America’® 
only “operational” ICBM launcher was 
opened today for a look in any closet." 
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The bones of our skeleton of defense rattled 
loudly during that inspection. There are two 
red telephones to order a firing. But there 
is only one Atlas ready to launch. 

Of course, this Convair-built Atlas has the 
capability of dropping right into the Krem- 
lin, blasting the heart out of Moscow, if an 
attack upon us dictated instant retaliation. 

But: 

1, No missile is 100 percent reliable. It 
Might not get off the ground. It might go 
as far awry as Discoverer IX earlier this 
Month, and be blown up on command no 
farther away than the nearby farming town 
of Guadalupe. ? 

2. Any such situation presumes an attack, 
and it would be sheer folly to assume further 
that the Soviets would not make Vanden- 
berg a primary target in a space-age “Pearl 
Harbor.” like a telephone pole in 
the desert, our lonely Atlas could be crippled 
or killed by a “near miss” atomic warhead 
dropping miles away. 

3. And even if this Atias’s thermonuclear 
warhead were dropped inside the Kremlin 
walls—our guidance is that good, even better 
than President Eisenhower announced some 
weeks ago—there probably wouldn't be any- 
one home anyhow. After all, the Russians 
would be the only ones to know in advance 
what they meant to do. 

This is not to say the Air Force, and the 
equally-dedicated civilians working under 
the Army’s Corps of Engineers, are not doing 
their utmost at Vandenberg AFB to hurry 
America's readiness at top speed. 

The holes are being dug for the followon 
Titan ICBM, and for the underground Atlas 
housings yet to be tested. Elsewhere the 
Atlas and Titan launch bases are being 
rushed. 

We also have the Thor (300 to 1,750 miles 
Tange) missiles on duty in England, ready 
to go with nuclear warheads whenever the 
two tion keys—labeled war“ and 
peace and held by British and American 
officers—are slipped into the launch locks 
and turned. 

There also has been much publicity about 
Atlas becoming operational 5 months ago, 
tempered by the admission there are but 
three launch pads available at Vandenberg 
AFB for combat firings, 

It is quite impressive and dramatic, too, 
that a young officer in the Atlas blockhouse 
wears a pistol to protect himself—presumably 
against other Americans—and the encapsu- 
lated code word he wears about his neck on 
a chain. That is to verify the “fire” order 
he might one day receive over the red phones, 
one linked to First Missile Division, the 
other to Strategic Air Command headquar- 
ters in Omaha, Nebr. 

But the fact remains: 

As of this writing, one of the three Atlases 
is ready to go in a less-than-20-minute count- 
down. 

The second is still in a gantry, and the 
console has as many red lights—indicating 
“not ready”"—as green. 

And the third is lying down under main- 
tenance. 

The young officer has a more terrible re- 
sponsibility than even he may know—two 
telephones; one missile. 


VANDENBERG's THREE ATLAS Paps FORM TOTAL 
MISSILE RETALIATION POWER 
(By Marvin Miles) 

VANDENBERG AFB, February 28.—Three At- 
las launching pads on this vast Strategic Air 
Command base represent—as of today—this 
Nation's sole ICBM retaliation capability 
within the required 15-minute reaction time. 

And they are “soft” pads, vulnerable, un- 
protected against incoming missile warheads. 

Furthermore, it is virtually impossible to 
keep three missiles in full combat readiness 
every minute of every day, considering main- 
tenance, checkout procedures, etc. 
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Hence there are short periods from time to 
time when America’s immediate retaliatory 
strength is limited to two missiles—or even 
one—that could be launched in a quarter- 
hour countdown. 

If Russia attacked the United States with 
missiles today, a flight of three Atlases would 
be the biggest ICBM counterassault the Na- 
tion could expect to launch—“in time.” 

True, there might be time to haul up 
other missiles and launch them, but this 
cannot be assured. 

No one can doubt that any missile assault 
launched against the United States today 
would pinpoint Vandenberg as a primary 
target to prevent, if possible, immediate 
ICBM retaliation. 

Such an intercontinental nuclear attack 
would be delivered in a half hour at 15,000 
m. ph., hence the insistence on a 15-minute 
reaction (launch) time for U.S. retaliation 
missiles. 

The chance of launching a second flight 
of Atlases would depend on the accuracy of 
enemy missiles. 

But there is little doubt about that accu- 
racy at this sprawling base 140 miles north- 
west of Los Angeles that would become an 
instant “frontline” in any major war of the 
future. 

This is the situation in an uneasy world 
and amidst Washington arguments on the 
missile gap. 

OTHER BASES PLANNED 


Other Atlas bases are planned, of course. 
A dozen more have been announced, with 
Warren AFB, Cheyenne, Wyo., scheduled to 
become operational “sometime soon” as the 
second American ICBM stronghold. 

Meanwhile crews of SAC’s Ist Missile 
Division here work constantly to keep three 
of the big birds on the pads, ready for 
flight—missiles armed with thermonuclear ~ 
warheads, already programed to fly fixed 
trajectories to secret, predetermined tar- 
gets. 

The basic mission of the Ist Missile Divi- 
sion, commanded by tall, heavy-set Maj. 
Gen. David Wade, is the training of missile 
crews, although the three unprotected Atlas 
pads—resulting from a crash program to 
achieve ICBM operational status soonest— 
are primarily combat-ready units. 


NEARING READINESS 


Three horizontal Atlas launchers are 
nearing readiness, systems that maintain the 
missiles horizontally, but shielded to some 
degree by concrete walls and roll-away roofs. 

In action, the roof is hauled clear to ex- 
pose the bird which is then erected for 
launching within the walled shelter. 

Two other horizontal launchers are also 
being developed, but these will offer more 
protection, for they will be bunker types, 
housing a missile just underground. with a 
protective roof at surface level. 

UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


In addition, a silo Atlas facility is under 
construction, a vast underground pit 174 
feet deep, 52 feet in diameter, in which the 
missile will be stored vertically beneath 
massive steel-and-concrete doors. 

This system provides for subsurface fuel- 
ing after which the missile would be raised 
to ground level by an elevator and fired from 
the surface. 

Together with the Atlas complexes, Van- 
denberg will have underground silo systems 
for Titan, the ICBM (now under flight test) 
that will follow Atlas into operational 
status. 

COMPLEX OF TUNNELS 

The first Titan silo with an elevator to 
surface the missile for launching is now 
nearing completion with its complex of 
tunnels and underground facilities, and 
probably four more such silos will be con- 
structed here. The Army's Corps of Engi- 
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neers supervises all such construction proj- 
ects. 


And in the future, the base no doubt will 
have Minuteman, the smaller, solid-propel- 
lant ICBM, a third-generation missile that 
will be maintained in silos like a cartridge 
in a rifle chamber and actually fired from 
underground. (Minuteman also will be 
launched from railroads cars to provide the 
protection of mobility.) 

These various installations, with the ex- 
ception of Minuteman for which a site is 
now being considered, were shown to news- 
men for the first time today when this secret 
missile base was really opened to the press. 

(Vandenberg officers declined to comment 
on reports that hush-hush developments on 
the base include at least one new silo system 
designed to permit a Titan launch from un- 
derground. This Titan will feature cryo- 
genic (supercooled) propellants, informed 
sources say, Another report indicates an 
even newer Titan for underground launch 
will have storable fuel.) 


PRIMARILY FOR TRAINING 


Most If these missile complexes, with the 
exception of designated operational launch- 
ers and a special Discoverer polar orbit satel- 
lite pad, serve (or will serve) a training 
function primarily. 

In a war emergency, they would, of course, 
be available for combat launch—provided 
there is sufficient warning. 

The systems also serve as test beds for 
various types of missile launch installations 
and point up changes or modifications that 
should be incorporated in future operational 
facilities. 

Newsmen were impressed with the huge 
and complex system making up the Titan 
silo launcher and reached the pit after walk- 
ing 820 feet through a tunnel that connects 
it with the underground control center. 

In reality an underground gantry, the silo 
is awesome in size and looking into its 165- 
foot depth develops the same dizzy feeling 
as peering down the side of a high building. 
Concrete lined, air conditioned, and filled 
with a maze of steel and cables and piping 
to provide for its intricate systems, the 40- 
foot-wide silo is topped at the surface with 
two incredible steel and concrete doors al- 
most 4 feet thick and weighing 283 tons 
each—protection against a nuclear blast. 

Newsmen also were shown the operation 
of the horizontal launchers, given details of 
the intricate launch procedures and per- 
mitted close-up inspection of Thor IRBM 
training pads, the Discoverer launch pad 
where an Agena second stage was beirg 
mated to a Thor booster for the forthcoming 
launch of the Discoverer XI satellite. 

They were invited into control centers, 
taken on an inspection tour of the missile 
assembly area, shown the amazing pit that 
will eventually be the Atlas silo and allowed 
to study the Atlas both in maintenance and 
gantry phase. 

Despite the brooding menace of the big 
missiles, however, the most intriguing area 
visited was the launch control center for the 
combat Atlas complex—the heart of the 
operation. 

Here the wall panel light systems showed 
the standby condition of each of the three 
missiles. Twin consoles faced each wall 
panel, one for the launch operator, one for 
the launch analyst. Behind them a third 
console summarized conditions for the 
launch control officer, hence a panel and 
three consoles for each missile. 

FLASH INFORMATION 

On the consoles themselves, red, green, 
yellow, and white lights flashed information 
on the operation of the maze of systems in 
each Atlas—green indicating ready or “go,” 
red for not ready or no go"—perhaps a mal- 
function; yellow for “in process.“ white for 
proper valve status. 
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The chains of colored lights on the con- 
soles gave the green-colored control center 
somewhat the aspect of a recreation room 
with a series of complex pinball machines in 
operation, 

But the false atmosphere of relaxation was 
dispelled immediately by the automatic pis- 
tol worn by the officer in charge, by the 
sealed capsule he worn around his neck. 

The sealed capsule worn by the officer in 
charge contains coded secret instructions 
for the quick verification of any SAC firing 
order so the command system cannot be 
gimmicked by unauthorized persons. 

Reporters came away with high respect 
for the job being done at Vandenberg, for 
the command system and the crews respon- 
sible for maintaining and launching the 
huge birds. 

They saw eight Atlases on the base—three 
on the ready pads, four in missile assembly 
(two operational, two training), one in a 
horizontal launcher. Then they saw two 
more being delivered from Conyair as they 
departed. 

Reaction was unanimous: 

“Wish we had more.” 


Primitive People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, March 5, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in a mod- , 


ern age—in which discoveries in the 
technological, scientific, industrial, agri- 
cultural, and other fields, are creating 
ever-new conditions, we find that, as a 
people, we need to constantly attempt to 
obtain a perspective of the values and 
influences affecting our lives, as well as 
the directions in which we are traveling. 

The challenge is particularly great, in 
an era in which the survival of our 
system is threatened by an opposing 
system that adheres to none of the prin- 
ciples, precepts, and ideals which we feel 
are fundamental to progress or a happy 
life. 

In relation to the fast-advancing con- 
ditions, it has been said that we are a 
primitive people” in a new world. 

Recently, the National Grange 
Monthly published an editorial by Her- 
schel D. Newsom, master of the Grange, 
entitled “Primitive People.” 

Reflecting on the need for maintaining 
a kind of mountaintop perspective, to 
assure the course of our journey through 
this modern age, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRIMITIVE PEOPLE 
(By Merschel D. Newsom, master, National 
Grange) 

“We are primitive people in a new world.” 

Dr. Arthur Schuck, chief Scout executive, 
speaking on a 50th anniversary program of 
the Boy Scouts, made this thought-provok- 
ing statement, one that is a little deflating. 
Perhaps we had better look at it seriously. 

The “new world“ may be a development 
we have but partially understood, A state- 

ent by the U.S, Secretary of the Treasury, 
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announcing the completion of negotiations 
of the articles of agreement of the Interna- 
tional Development Association (now being 
transmitted by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and* Development, to each 
of its 68-member governments), is perhaps 
just another chapter in the unfolding of this 
“new world.” Whether or not the United 
States will subscribe the $320 million, and 
whether or not subscriptions, totaling some 
$440-odd millions, will be immediately 
forthcoming from other member coun- 
tries, will provide a measure of the signifi- 
cance of this new world, and of our respon- 
sibilities internationally in such a world. 


TWO SYSTEMS 


It is apparent that the struggle between 
two systems of economics and political phi- 
losophies will go on for a long time. To meet 
the challenge successfully we must thor- 
oughly understand that people of the world 
will make decisions on the basis of their own 
estimates or understanding of the effective- 
ness of the competing systems, economically, 
politically, and philosophically to serve their 
interests and needs. We must also under- 
stand that our ability to continue to help the 
peoples of the rest of the world to meet 
those needs, is determined by the degree to 
which we keep our own house—our eco- 
nomic structure—in proper order. 

The IDA is being proposed by the admin- 
istration. In fact, a resolution by the Con- 
gress directs the preparation of the articles 
of agreement for the purpose of providing 
extra credit, over and above normal credit 
facilities, for economic development in sev- 
eral countries. 

Even here in America we find that 
extraordinary measures are necessary to 
meet the capital requirements in agriculture 
and other segments of the economy. The 
tremendous demand for capital indicates the 
extent to which we are substituting improved 
equipment and methods for man-hours. 
We have done a great deal of this, within 
agriculture especially. Agricultural output 
per man-hour has increased by 83 percent 
in less than 20 years while industrial output 
in America has increased by only 30 percent 
in the same period. 

Despite the fact that farm marketing last 
year set a new all-time record, however, net 
farm income from all sources was down 
some 12-15 percent. 

We have serious challenges in the world 
and within our own country. The contribu- 
tion that our progress makes to our stand- 
ard of living, to our well-being in America— 
both rural and urban—depends upon our 
ability to translate the improved man-hour 
efficiency into a sound division of benefits 
to the three parties concerned: 

1. Unless the producers, from the stand- 
point of management and ownership, realize 
a reasonable profit from such substitution, 
the proper amount of capital for continuing 
the process will not be long available. | 

2. Uniess the worker, be he farm owner, 
operator, manager, or employee, receives com- 
pensation in reasonable proportion to the 
production resulting from his work, the sub- 
stitution of equipment for labor may well 
be a threat to his living standard, and in- 
deed to that of all American workers. 

3. Uniess society as a whole (consumers 
and users of products of industry where such 
substitution Is made) receives reasonable 
benefit from the increased efficiency, the 
rising living standard necessary to generate 
both purchasing power and capital will be 
diminished or absent. In this event, bids 
for capital required inevitably will raise the 
cost of such capital. (This is the real rea- 
son that interest rates go up.) 

The rising level of indebtedness in agri- 
culture, in spite of the phenomenal increase 
in productivity indicates that the producer 
does not realize a reasonable profit from his 
capital investment. 
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This, in turn, coupled with indications 
that we are not attaining the objective in 
No. 3 above, shows that we must examine 
carefully the question of whether we are 
primitive people—whether we are mature 
enough as a people to keep our own house 
in order that we may meet successfully the 
challenges in the New World. 


Appointment of Dr. Jerry C. McCall, of 
Oxford, Miss., as Assistant to Dr. Wern- 
her von Braun, Director of Development 
Operations, Division of Army Ballistic 
Agency, Huntsville, Ala. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, March 5, 1960 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I have 
just learned of the appointment of Dr. 
Jerry C. McCall, of Oxford, Miss., as 
assistant to Dr. Wernher von Braun, 
Director of the Developments Operations 
Division of the Army Ballistic Missile 
Agency at Huntsville. Dr. McCall is a 
resident of Oxford, Miss., and has been 
trained in the field of mathematics with 
specialty in the computation field. I am 
particularly proud that Dr. von Braun 
chose Dr. McCall from -available scien- 
tific talent and know that Dr. McCall's 
contribution to the successful space 
team located at Huntsville will be most 
constructive. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
press release from Huntsville, Ala., an- 
nouncing the appointment of Dr. McCall 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

HUNTSVILLE, ALA.—Dr, Jerry C. McCall, 32. 
of Oxford, Miss., has been named assistant 
to Dr. Wernher von Braun, director of the 
Development Operations Division, Army Bal- 
listic Missile Agency, 

Dr. McCall's duties will include carrying 
out special projects and conducting program 
studies for the director, and maintaining 
Maison with Dr. von Braun's laboratories, 
other Government agencies, and industry. 

The organization which Dr, von Braun 
heads is proposed for transfer to the Na- 


, tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 


July 1 under terms of a presidential recom- 
mendations to Congress. 

Dr. McCall joined the Missile Agency late 
last year as a member of the scientific staff 
in the computation laboratory. He assumed 
the new position effective March 1. 

Dr. McCall holds B.A. and M.A. degrees in 
mathematics from the University of Mis- 
sissippi, and BS. and Ph. D. degrees in 
mathematics from the University of Illinois. 
In the field of pure mathematics he special- 
ized in theoretical aspects of the design of 
electrical systems. 

Formerly he taught mathematics at both 
Illinois and Mississippi. At Illinois, his work 
included the application of digital computers 
to Navy fleet defense systems. After leaving 
the university, he joined the International 
Business Machines Corp., at Springfield, III., 
where he worked in the industrial applica- 
tion of digital computers. Later, he was 
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executive vice president of the Midwest Com- 
Puter Service, Inc., of Decatur, IN. 

Dr, McCall has been initiated in the fol- 
lowing honorary organizations: Phi Kappa 
Pi, scholastic fraternity; Omicron Delta 
Kappa; Chi Epsilon, engineering fraternity; 
Pi Mu Epsilon, mathematics fraternity; and 
Sigma XI. research fraternity. He also holds 
Membership in the American Mathematics 
Society; the American Rocket Society, and 
the Association for Computing Machinery. 

A Navy veteran, Dr. McCall, is the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. E. F. McCall, of Oxford, Miss. 
He is married to the former Marget Denton, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Denton, of 
Tupelo, Miss. The Mecalis and their two 
daughters, Betsy, 3 years, and Lynn, 6 
5 reside at 525 Trousdale Drive, Hunts- 
ville, 


Joyce Anne Thompson, a Talented 
Science Student of Charleston, W. Va., 
Wins National Honors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, March 5,1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, our 
younger generation are often character- 
as “scattered-brained”—not using 
their brains—but there is much evidence 
to prove that the lads and lassies in our 
high schools very often possess well or- 
fanized mental powers. 

Joyce Anne Thompson, of Charleston, 
W. Va., is in the National Capital as one 
of the 40 finalists during a busy week 
of activity for the young men and young 
Women who have merited the honors of 
a select group. The other youth from 
our State who were among the list of 
448 to receive awards, are Elizabeth 
Brock and Andrew McCormick, also of 
Charleston; Suzanne Saliga, of Clarks- 
burg, and George Harper and Vaude 
Linde, both of St. Albans. 

Mr. President, it was pleasant to be 
visited by Joyce Anne, who told me of 
her project report. I ask unanimous 
consent that this material be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

URING THE HALF Lire or FREE RADICALS 

Polymerization by free radicals is the 
Most important process employed by the 
billion-dollar plastics industry, as well as 
the rubber and acrylic fiber industries. 
Through reading and talking with polymer 
Chemists I became interested in discovering 
Just how free radicals behave, These very 
Unstable molecules can exist for only a very 
short time under ordinary conditions before 
Combining either with other free radicals 
or with other molecules. 

My first step in developing a project on 
free radicals was to find out their structure 
and what causes them to form. The most 
Common source of free radicals is an organic 
Peroxide. When ultraviolet light passes 

ugh certain peroxides the molecules 
Split at the oxygen double bonds and free 
Tadicals are formed. Using ultraviolet 
light to produce radicals seemed the best 
Way for me to carry out my initial experi- 
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ments, Therefore I had to set up an ap- 
paratus that would produce a large enough 
concentration of radicals to be measured. 

I chose dibenzoyl peroxide as my radical- 
former since ultraviolet light was supposed 
to break it up comparatively easily and be- 
cause this peroxide was relatively safe and 
easy to handle. Then I decided to use acryl- 
onitrile as the monomer because it would 
react readily with the peroxide radical to 
form a polymer which was insoluble in the 
monomer and, therefore, easily seen and re- 
covered. A special 100-watt mercury arc 
was used as the source of the ultraviolet 
light. 

The first apparatus tried was not success- 
ful because when I tried to form the free 
radicals in a separate solution they com- 
bined too rapidly to build up a high enough 
concentration for effective polymerization. 
Evidently the only way polymer could be 
produced would be to dissolve the radical- 
former in the monomer and then form the 
radicals. right in the monomer with the 
ultraviolet light. 

My second apparatus was more successful. 
At least radicals were obviously produced 
because polymer was formed. However, this 
time the problem was that the polymer was 
formed so rapidly that the polymerization 
temperature went out of control and the 
polymer virtually exploded from the volu- 
metric fiask. This problem was easily rem- 
edied by placing the flask in a water bath 
of ice water. A magnetic stirrer was used 
to keep the water circulating and the tem- 
perature constant. 

Now that I had a means of producing free 
radicals, I had to find a method of deter- 
mining their half-life. It appeared that this 
problem could be solved by using a method 
developed by Dr. H. W, Melville in England. 
With this method the steady flow of ultra- 
violet light is broken up into light flickers. 
When the duration of the dark period ap- 
proaches the half-life of the free radical the 
rate of polymerization will begin to decrease. 
By plotting the flickering rate against the 
rate of polymerization I could determine the 
half-life of the radical. 

To obtain this flickering light I placed a 
motor-driven sectored wheel directly in front 
of the mercury arc. The mercury arc was 
placed in a shield which not only directed 
the light only toward the sectored wheel, 
but also protected the eyes from this power- 
ful and damaging light. The wheel was ar- 
ranged so that u completely blocked the 
light when a sector was in front of the lamp 
but allowed the full flow of light to pene- 
trate the flask when an open section was in 
front of the lamp. For convenience the 
light and dark flashes were made exactly 
equal. A wide range of flickering rates was 
obtained by varying the speed of the motor 
driving the sectored wheel and by using 
wheels with different sized sectors. 

The polymerization rate was determined 
by measuring the amount of polymer formed 
as the polymerization proceeded. Since the 
density of the polymer is greater than the 
density of the monomer there is a decrease 
in the volume of the polymerization mix- 
ture as the polymer is formed. This decrease 
in volume is directly proportional to the 
amount of polymer former and, thus, may be 
used to calculate the degree of conversion 
of monomer to polymer. The decrease in 
volume during polymerization can be deter- 
mined from the decrease in the height of 
the liquid in the narrow neck of the flask. 
A small cathetometer was used to follow this 
change in height. Since the volume change 
due to polymerization is quite small, care- 
ful control of the polymerization tempera- 
ture is necessary to avoid error from this 
source. 

So far I have not made enough trials to en- 
able me to make a graph which could be 
used to compute the half-life of the benzoyl 
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radical. However, I have solved many ot the 
problems which have arisen. After making 
more runs at different flickering rates 1 
should be able to calculate this value. 

I believe that knowledge of the half-life of 
various free radicals will enable the polymer 
chemist to choose the most suitable peroxide 
for his needs—one which will produce the 
desired polymer, has the appropriate reac- 
tion time, and is least expensive to use. I 
hope my efforts will be of value in acquiring 
this knowledge. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938), 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
Proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cosi 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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What’s Right With West Virginia; There 
Are Health and Hope in Its Two Great- 
est Resources—the People and the 
Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Saturday Evening Post pub- 
ed an article entitled The Strange 
Case of West Virginia.” Both Senators 
from West Virginia have heretofore dis- 
Cussed the Post story in this body. Sub- 
Sequently, I wrote to the executive editor 
of that periodical and suggested that the 
Post should consider exposing its vast 
Circulation to another article about West 
Virginia with a different approach than 
that employed by the author of the one 
published in the magazine's February 6, 
1960, issue. In response, the executive 
editor replied that he was sorry to say 
t the Post cannot grant space for an 
article of rebuttal.” 
Wen this exchange of correspondence 
Was made available to the newspaper edi- 
tors of West Virginia by me, the editor 
of the Charleston Gazette, Harry G. 
Hoffmann, telegraphed an invitation 
that I prepare the article for publication 
in that newspaper. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that the article, What's Right With 
West Virginia,” be printed in the Appen- 

of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
As follows: 

War's Richt Wrr West VIRGINIA 
(By Jennincs Ranpourn, U.S, Senator from 
West Virginia) 

Is West Virginia a dying State-is it 
Chronically and critically ill—or are its prob- 
lems those of localized infection which will 
Tespond to specific as well as general courses 

treatment? 

As with an individual, so with the body 
Politic, there must be a diagnosis of the all- 
Ment, consideration for its causes, evaluation 
Of the patient’s resources, and then a pre- 


Scription of treatment to bring renewed 
health, 

There is indeed a sickness in our State. 

My responsibilities as a Senator from West 
Virginia have made necessary a focusing of 
attention upon many aspects of this fact, 
A Consequence of which has been that I have 
received rather intemperate criticism from 
Some quarters. But a fact is a condition 
Which must be faced, and it is a fact that 

re are some extraordinary circumstances 
dur State which demand attention. It is 
axiomatic that a problem is not solved by 
g it nothing more than neglect. A 

Public official must expect to be subject to 
Censure as well as commendation, but to be 
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censured for Inaction and inattention to con- 
ditions which require vital action and to fail 
to consider adequately all sides of a question 
are matters against which alert, patriotic 
citizens must and will arise and take appro- 
priate action. 

HEALTH AND HOPE IN WEST VIRGINIA 


When I point out that there are health 
and hope in West Virginia, as well as sick- 
ness, and when I declare that ours is not a 
dying State, I cannot, with fairness, be ac- 
cused of having assumed a Pollyanna 
attitude. 

BEAUTIFUL SCENERY OF WEST VIRGINIA 


On one of my recent trips from Washing- 
ton back to West Virginia, I was a passenger 
on Eastern Airlines Flight 463, with Charles- 
ton as the destination. It was a clear day. 
There were only a few scattered cumulus 
clouds below as we crossed the Blue Ridge 
Mountains and approached the Appalachians 
at an altitude of 8,000 feet. Our pilot, Capt. 
George H. Miller, announced that we were 
fiying over West Virginia—‘‘a State with 
magnificent scenery.“ he commented. The 
pilot did not refer to our unemployment 
rate, to abandoned and worked out coal 
mines, nor to the habits of some of our 
mountain people. He spoke of the beauty 
of West Virginia. 

Later, at Kanawha Airport, on the out- 
skirts of Charleston, Captain Miller added 
to his earlier comments on the scenery of 
West Virginia and told us of the kindness 
and hospitality of the men and women whom 
he encounters on his frequent fishing trips 
to the South Branch Valley of the Potomac 
in our State. 

This occurrence is related because, in his 
remarks to the plane's passengers, Captain 
Miller touched upon the two greatest re- 
N of our State—the people and the 
land. 

This is the substance from which we will 
fashion our future, and the new frontier 
of our State will be what you, the people, 
make it—what you demand will be. This 
is a belief which I have maintained through- 
out my adult life since first having expressed 
it in an article for the West Virginia Review 
magazine in the mid-1920's,at the time any 
friend, Phil Conley, was its publisher. We 
need more men and women who construc- 
tively chronicle and build West Virginia on 
the foundation of its finest assets—the 
people and the land. 

SPIRIT OF THE PEOPLE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


As West Virginians, we are familiar with 
the spirit which once moved among our 
people and is reputed to have 
George Washington to remark, Leave me 
but a banner to plant upon the mountains 
of West Augusta, and I will gather around 
me the men who will lift our bleeding coun- 
try from the dust and set her free.” 

And who has not heard quoted the vivid 
description of Thomas Jefferson when he 
first viewed the confluence of the Potomac 
and Shenandoah Rivers and said: “In the 
moment of their junction they rush to- 
gether against the mountain, rend it as under 
they pass off to the sea. The scene is worth 
a voyage across the Atlantic.“ 

True, these stories belong to a realm of 

s . And perhaps they are merely 
3 But if so, yet they illuminate 
a kind of truth which lives even in the 
fictions of history, for they refer to the time- 


less spirit of our people and the enduring 
strength and beauty of our land. 

And certainly the resources of our citizens, 
and the natural, industrial, economic, and 
scenic resources of our earth are equal to 
the challenges posed by our present economic 
difficulties. But first we must have a clear 
understanding of the nature of our prob- 
lems. 

IMPORTANCE OF COAL MINING 

Probably the most widely accepted expla- 
nation of our condition is that it is due to 
the mechanization of the coal mines. While 
this is certainly a major fastor, it is a gross 
oversimplification to reduce our complex 
circumstances to such a single set of terms. 

Competition with other fuels and techno- 
logical developments within our national in- 
dustrial and transportation systems are 
equally important factors in our coal mining 
economy. Coal is basic to the economy of 
our State, but any consideration which treats 
of coal alone is inadequate. 

FARMING AND INDUSTRY 


We have, in effect, at least five distinctive 
Patterns of geographic and economic special- 
ization. 

In the eastern panhandle, the economy is 
based largely upon fruit, vegetable, and 
poultry farming; in the northern panhandle 
the base is principally the iron and steel 
industry; in the central area, coal, timber, 
and livestock raising predominate; in the 
southern section of the State, coal is the 
foundation; and in the Kanawha Valley and 
mid-Ohio Valley, economic life turns pre- 
dominantly about the immense chemical 
development. Nor should we fail to ac- 
knowledge the significance of the new 
aluminum industry concentrated in the 
Ohio Valley, as well as our pottery, glass, 
and hardwood industries in West Virginia. 

Even the briefest summary reveals an 
amazingly varied and rich economy, and one 
which is certainly unmatched in its profu- 
sion and contribution to our national 
wealth, except by the larger States of the 
Union. 

Yet, despite the variety and productivity 
of the State’s economy, and despite the de- 
velopment of new industries and the ex- 
pansion of established ones, we continue to 
be confronted with the stubborn problem of 
an unemployment rate almost twice that of 
the national average. The main reason for 
this seeming paradox is that the areas of 
industrial expansion have been those in 
which there is already a high degree of 
mechanization and, therefore, a high rate 
of capital investment per worker. We have 
not maintained an equivalent rate of ex- 
pansion in peripheral and subsidiary eco- 
nomic activities and in those areas where 
the slack in employment must be overcome, 

A later article will deal with this problem 
in more detail, but it might be revealing to 
note at this point a comparison between the 
percentage of our labor force in certain em- 
ployment categories in West Virginia and in 
the Nation as a whole. 

These are some examples which need 
amplification: 

In West Virginia 14.5 percent of our labor 
force is employed in wholesale and retail 
trade, but for the United States as a whole 
the figure is 20 percent. 

In the fields of finance, insurance, and 
real estate, only 2.1 percent of West Vir- 
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ginians find employment in their home State, 
compared with 4.5 percent for the entire 
country. 

And, in contract construction our em- 
ployment rate is only slightly more than 
one-half that of the national average—3.3 
percent for West Virginia compared with 6 
percent for the United States, 

Although these figures indicate certain 
limitations as we face our present problems, 
they also signify the range of opportunities 
for the inventiveness and initiative of our 
people. And I am confident that the men 
and women of West Virginia will be equal 
to the tasks of the present—as they have 
been in the past. 


Voting Is Not Main Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL BROWN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia, Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
splendid editorial entitled Voting Is Not 
Main Issue“ from the Augusta (Ga.) 
Chronicle, the South’s oldest news- 
paper: 

Vorma Is Nor Main Issus 

The big lie has been given to the argument 
that the principal aim of the pending civil 
rights legislation in the Senate is to insure 
yoting rights for all people. 

That sanctimonious bleat, the cry of such 
newspapers as the New York Times and the 
Washington Post, has been refuted by the 
very men whom they support In the Halls of 

, the liberals on both sides of the 
alsle who would impale the South on the 
thorn of political convenience. 

With calculated fervor, the Post declared 
editorially that the “voting provisions are the 
heart of the bill” and that the “vast major- 
ity of the sponsors of the bill so regard 
them.” The Times, with exaggerated piety 
as to intent and complete distortion as to 
treatment, terms the first and most imme- 
diate barrier to equality of rights is the 
effective denial of the franchise to millions 
of Americans because of their color.” 

The Chronicle offers no opposition to the 
argument that all qualified persons should 
be entitled to vote. We simply say that 
rules governing those qualifications belong 
not to the Federal Government but to the 
individual States. 

But we take issue with those who cry that 
voting rights is the predominant point in 
question, gaining support for that conten- 
tion by the actions of the liberal Democrats 
and Republicans in the Senate who have 
refused to accept a strong voting rights 
measure in exchange for an end to the time 
and energy consuming filibuster now in prog- 
ress. 

If, as the Times says, the administration 
bill against which the filibuster is directed 
is nothing more than a “mild antisegrega- 
tion” measure, why should not those spon- 
soring it be willing to compromise—as would 
those opposing it—and turn their delibera- 
tions to more pressing problems? Could it 
be that sponsors will settle for nothing less 
than section 4 of the proposed bill that pro- 
vides congressional recognition of the Su- 
preme Court decision as being basic law? 
The Washington Post calls it innocuous 
recognition. Should not a newspaper be- 
ing published in the Capital of the United 
States know, a5 most southerners know, that 
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the Constitution, not an on-again-off-again 
ruling of a Supreme Court, is the “law of the 
land” and that a recognition to the con- 
trary would be catastrophic—not innocuous? 

Voting is not, nor should it be, the major 
issue. It is charged that only about 25 per- 
cent of Negroes of voting age in the South 
are registered. Senator RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


effectively pointed out on the floor of the 


Senate Wednesday that only 26 percent of 
voting age Negroes in Cleveland, Ohio, are 
registered—and only 26 percent of those 
registered actually vote. He also cited a 
Civil Rights Commission report praising the 
freedom with which Negroes may register in 
Atlanta, though only 29 percent there do so. 
There may be instances in the South where 
the Negro is denied his voting privilege. But 
that is the exception, not the rule. Right 
here in Augusta, the Weekly Review, a Negro 
newspaper, places the blame for failure of 
Negroes to vote just where it should be 
placed—on the Negro himself, for failing to 
register. Thus, when the New York Times 
charges that “millions” are disfranchised 
because of their color, it must either be 
aware of a flock of disfranchised Negroes in 
the North, or it is guilty of distorting facts. 

No, voting is not the dominant issue. To 
the contrary. It must be the least impor- 
tant issue. Why else would the liberals in 
the Senate be unwilling to go along with just 
a voting bill? 

It is because the entire movement is itself 
an integrated package deal, a bald-faced, 
politically motivated grab for Negro votes 
en bloc. 


Russia's Giant Rocket 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the March 6 issue of Parade magazine 
appears an article entitled Russia's 
Giant Rocket.” The article was written 
by the able correspondent, Jack An- 
derson. 

In the article Mr. Anderson points 
out: 

When a Soviet missile plunged into the 
Pacific recently within 800 miles of Pearl 
Harbor, the splash was heard around the 
world, 


He further states: 

From its launching site near the Aral Sea, 
the Russian rocket hurtled 7,767 miles in 
36.5 minutes. It soared to a.765-mile alti- 
tude, streaked back into the atmosphere at 
16,156 miles an hour, and plopped into the 
ocean only 12 miles from the bull’s-eye. 
The warhead was huge enough to hold an 
8-megaton bomb (equivalent to 8 million 
tons of TNT). 


In the article, he further states: 

Yet the biggest shock for the experts was 
the way the Russian warhead ejected an 
instrument package before plunging into the 
ocean. This capsule, once it was thrown 
free of the warhead, apparently used retro- 
rockets to slow its speed. Then a parachute 
blossomed, and it floated gently down upon 
a Pacific swell. A Soviet ship was waiting 
nearby to fish it out. The feat required 
split-second timing that left our experts 
with their mouths agape. 


Later in the article he points out 
that— 
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The new Russian ICBM first showed up on 
U.S. radarscopes last summer when two were 
fired from the northeastern shore of the 
Caspian Sea into the Pacific halfway be- 
tween the Kamchatka Peninsula and Ha- 
waii. Two Red ships were waiting in the tar- 
get area to register the impact. 


Mr. President, in view of the impact 
of the article on the debate now in proc- 
ess, I ask unanimous consent that the 
article by Jack Anderson be printed in 
full in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A News Report ON Russia's GIANT ROCKET 
(By Jack Anderson) 


When a Soviet missile plunged into the 
Pacific recently within 800 miles of Pearl 
Harbor, the splash was heard around the 
world. It caused military men here to break 
into a sweat as if from the ocean spray. 

From its launching site near the Aral Sea, 
the Russian rocket hurtled 7,767 miles in 
36.5 minutes. It soared to a 765-mile alti- 
tude, streaked back into the atmosphere at 
16,156 miles an hour, and plopped into the 
ocean only 1.2 miles from the bull's-eye- 
The warhead was huge enough to hold an 
8-megaton bomb (equivalent to 8 million 
tons of TNT). These frightening figures 
add up to one answer: our cities are now 
only minutes away from possible total de- 
struction, 

Yet the biggest shock for the experts was 
the way the Russian warhead ejected an in- 
strument package before plunging into the 
ocean, This capsule, once it was thrown 
free of the warhead, apparently used retro 
rockets to slow its speed. Then a parachute 
blossomed, and it floated gently down upon 
a Pacific swell. A Soviet ship was waiting 
nearby to fish it out. The feat required 
split-second timing that left our experts with 
their mouths agape. 

One Air Force general suggested to Parade 
that it demonstrates Russia's ability to fire 
a double-barreled missile. 

“Two hydrogen bombs could be loaded into 
a single warhesd,” he speculated. “The first 
bomb might be ejected, say, over Detroit 
while the warhead sped on to Chicago.” 
Not two birds with one stone, but two cities 
with one “bird.” 

What is known of this monster missile. 
which has now become the No. 1 threat to 
America’s security? 

As yet our trackers and observers have 
been unable to fit together enough jigsaw 
pieces to form a full profile of the new mis- 
sile. But from intelligence sources Parade 
can provide its readers with at least a sil- 
houette. (See photo and comparative de- 
tails, right.) [Not printed in Recorp.| 

What we have may be only a nuclear pop 
compared to the Russian bang. Yet the 
Atlas can strike as far and accurately as the 
Soviet rocket. 

OUT TO SEA 


The new Russian ICBM first showed up on 
U.S. radioscopes last summer when two were 
fired from the northeastern shore of the 
Caspian Sea into the Pacific half way be- 
tween the Kamchatka Peninsula and Hawai. 
Two Red ships were waiting in the target 
area to register the impact. 

These shots were never announced by Mos- 
cow or Washington. But Premier Khru- 
shchey mischievously brought them up dur- 
ing his private talk in the Kremlin with 
Vice President Nixon. With a straight face, 
Khrushchev said the missiles had taken on 
too much fuel and has overshot into the 
Pacific. He added with a wry smile: “I sup- 
pose you tracked them, since we track 
all your missiles.” 

Of course, missiles don't overshoot because 
someone accidentally pours in too much fuel. 
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It is even less likely the two observation ships 
Would make a navigational error that would 
put them conveniently at the right spot. 

The next series of Pacific tests, proclaimed 
in advance by the Kremlin, began in January. 
Unknown to the public, however, the fan- 
Tare that greeted the first successful test was 
hastily shut off after the second launching. 
The second missile blew up; it was the Rus- 
sians’ first ICBM failure in 10 months. The 
World was told later that the third shot was 
Teally the second in the series. 

How could Russia, just emerging from a 
Wheelbarrow technology, manage to build a 
Missile superior to our own? One answer is 
that the Soviets plunged into missile devel- 
opment before the echoes of World War I 
had died away. While we were leisurely 
Patching together our first copy of the Ger- 
Man V-2 rocket, the Russians had already 
Produced 1,000 V-2’s in the underground 
rocket plant they seized in East Germany. 

From the V-2's the Russians developed an 
improved version, now known as the T-1. 
Tais was followed by the intermediate-range 
.T-2, with a span of 1,200 miles. The big 
bruisers followed: First the T-3A, then its 
ballistic brother, the T-3B. Both were three- 
Stage missiles and packed 1,200-pound war- 
heads that could carry 244-megaton bombs. 

ONWARD AND UPWARD 


The latest ICBM, which has been splash- 
ing in the Pacific, is a modification of the 
T-3B. But the genealogy of all Soviet mis- 
Siles can be traced to the V-2. 

Perhaps another reason the Russians got 
ahead of us is that we concentrated on 
shrinking the H-bomb. We built a smaller 
H-bomb while they worked on a bigger 
missile. 

While the Atlas packs a nuclear wallop that 
Can destroy any military target, the super- 
sized missiles have given Russia a headstart 
in the race to pioneer outer space. 

But just as the British a few centuries 


ago pulled ahead of the Spaniards in pioneer-- 


ing the New World, the Americans are now 
Tushing to catch up in space. 


Senators Saltonstall and Kennedy and 
Congressman Burke Write Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Management and Union 
Urging Early Settlement of Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter: 

Senators SALTONSTALL AND KENNEDY AND 
CONGRESSMAN BURKE WRITE BETHLEHEM 
SHIPBUILDING MANAGEMENT AND UNION 
UrcING EARLY SETTLEMENT OF STRIKE 

Marcu 4, 1960. 

Mr. DANIEL D. Steometer, 

Vice President, Shipbuilding Division, Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., New York, N. F. 

Mr. JOHN GROGAN, 

International President, Industrial Union of 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of 
America, New York, N.Y. 

GENTLEMEN: The Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Division strike has now been in progress for 
More than a month. During this time we 
Have been in frequent contact with officials 
of the Navy Department, including the Sec- 
Tetary, the Under Secretary and responsible 
Officials in the Quincy area. At our request, 
Our staffs have discussed this most serious 
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problem with local and national representa- 
tives of the union and with representatives 
of Bethlehem Steel Co. Needless to say, we 
are vitally interested in an early and equita- 
ble settlement of the dispute. 

Our concern in this matter stems not only 
from the serious situation in which workers 
and their familles find themselves as a result 
of the prolonged worked stoppage, but also 
because of the most critical delays in de- 
tense production which the strike has en- 
talled. In addition, trades people and sery- 
ice industries in Quincy and the entire 
South Shore are feeling the indirect effects 
of the strike. 

We and the people of Quincy are appre- 
hensive that this strike may have serious 
long-term consequences for the economy of 
the area. The people of Quincy are now 
concerned over both their immediate and 
their long-range interests. We have urged 
the Navy to leave the Springfield in Quincy 
pending an early settlement of the strike. 
This the Navy informs us it is planning to 
do, but of course national interest, if the 
strike is prolonged, may require the Navy 
to change its plans. 

While in the early stages of the dispute 
it appeared that most of the issues were 
susceptible to negotiation and we were hope- 
ful that a settlement could be reached 
quickly, we are now informed by the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service that 
negotiations have slowed down considerably. 
We recognize that there are serious issues 
involved between labor and management but 
none of these appear to us to be insurmount- 
able and we believe that with serious good- 
faith bargaining on the part of both parties 
to the dispute, a quick agreement can be 
reached. We are greatly disturbed that since 
negotiations have become centered in New 
York progress has been halting and the par- 
ties have not been meeting as frequently as 
the serious situation seems to demand. We 
are informed that locally both union and 
management are most anxious to bring these 
protracted negotiations to a close and arrive 
at an equitable settlement for all concerned. 
Consequently, we most strongly urge that 
the union and management take every prac- 
tical step to intensify their bargaining efforts 
so that a settlement may be reached 
promptly. 

Above all, we are concerned that the inter- 
ests of Massachusetts people, who have for 
years assisted the Nation and made their 
living through responsible hard work on the 
ships being constructed in Quincy, are given 
full consideration in this controversy. Our 
sailors fought World War II in ships con- 
structed in Quincy. Though we hope the 
cold war will never becomé a hot war, we 
all hope that America's deterrent capability 
on the sea will remain strong with the as- 
sistance of the people of Quincy. We look 
forward to a speedy and amicable settlement 
of the strike. 

Sincerely yours, 

Leverett SALTONSTALL, 

U.S. Senate. 
KENNEDY, 

U.S. Senate. 
James A. BURKE, 

Member of Congress. 


Conditions in Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


r 
Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on oc- 


casion there has appeared before the 
Senate, to deliver the invocation, a very 
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distinguished Catholic prelate who is a 
longtime friend of mine. I refer to 
Father Joseph F. Thorning, associate 
editor of World Affairs. He has had a 
long tour of duty in Latin America, and 
served in many charges there. 

Recently he delivered an address in re- 
gard to certain situations in Latin Amer- 
ica—in particular, in Brazil. I believe 
his address is of much value, for it deals, 
in part, with the possible attitude of the 
United States in regard to the making of 
loans to the Brazilian Government oil 
monopoly for the development of the 
petroleum interests there. 


I believe his address is of sufficient 
value to have excerpts from it printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, and I so 
request. 


There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

FREDERICK, Mp.—Addressing the faculty 
and students of the Visitation Academy, the 
Reverend Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, pastor of 
historic St. Joseph's Church, Carrollton 
Manor, and a specialist on inter-American 
history, declared that, when President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower meets President Jus- 
celino Kubitschek, of Brazil, next week, “a 
decision will have to be made about U.S. 
loans to Petrobras, the Brazilian Govern- 
ment oil monopoly, a decision that will de- 
termine the future of private enterprise in 
large areas of Latin America.” 

The Maryland author, educator, and diplo- 
mat added: 

“Up to the present, the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration has been adamant against offi- 
cial aid to Petrobras on the grounds that 
millions advanced to a government-owned 
and operated industry would mean encour- 
agement to socialistic tendencies, thus fa- 
voring collectivism rather than private busi- 
ness. Since the seizure of oil properties 
in Mexico in 1938 and the establishment of 
Pemex, the Mexican Government oil monop- 
oly, the White House and State Department 
have rejected all requests that any U.S, 
agency should provide Pemex with loans for 
exploration and development of petroleum 
resources. If President Eisenhower, yielding 
to the pleas of his Brazilian counterpart in 
Rio de Janeiro, should reverse this stand, 
it may be taken for granted that the Gov- 
ernments of Mexico, Bolivia, Cuba, Panama, 
Guatemala, Ecuador, Chile, and Peru would 
demand heip in the discovery and exploita- 
tion of new oil wells. 

“On the other hand, when President Ar- 
turo Frondizi, of Argentina, talks with the 
North American Chief Executive in Buenos 
Aires, he will report that private enterprise, 
within 14 months, has brought oll produc- 
tion up to a level where the Argentine econ- 
omy will no longer have to depend upon 
foreign suppliers, In the case of Argentina, 
the U.S. Government encouraged President 
Frondizi, from the outset of his adminis- 
tration, to enlist the aid of private cor- 
porations, Although this was a policy highly 
unpopular with the Argentine masses, who 
had been led to believe by Juan Domingo 
Perón that the state was the fountainhead 
of all blessings, Dr. Frondizi risked his po- 
litical life by bringing in North American 
companies whose techniclans opened up new 
oilfields and greatly increased production, 
Now Argentina is almost self-sufficient with 
regard to crude oll, while the dollar drain 
upon the national treasury has been reduced 
to manageable proportions. 

“Government monopoly a la Fidel Castro 
versus private enterprise is the issue that 
will have to be faced by President Elsen- 
hower, not only in Brazil, Argentina, Uru- 
guay, and Chile, but throughout all Latin 
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America. If the principle is surrendered on 
oil, the clamor will arise for huge subven- 
tions for many other types of official monop- 
olies,” 


The Philippine Sugar Quota 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
excerpts from an article entitled “The 
Philippine Sugar Industry in 1959” by 
Manuel Elizalde, President of the Philip- 
pine Sugar Association, which appeared 
in the 1959 Yearbook of the Fookien 
Times. 

Since the present Sugar Act expires 
in December of this year, new legislation 
must be considered at this session of 
Congress. 


Under the revised Philippine-Ameri- 
can Trade Agreement of 1955, Congress 
may increase the Philippine sugar quota 
to the United States. We did not im- 
plement this provision of the agreement 
when we amended and extended the 
present Sugar Act of 1948 in 1956. Con- 
sequently, the Philippines has been the 
only major area supplying sugar to the 
United States which has not participated 
in increases in sugar consumption in 
continental United States by reason of 
the population growth. 

The President noted this discrimina- 
tion against the Philippines, in signing 
the amendments to the Sugar Act on 
May 29, 1956, when he said: 

It was not considered feasible to recom- 
mend an increase in the Philippine quota at 
this time. I believe, therefore, that when 
new amendments are being prepared at the 
conclusion of the present act, consideration 
should be given to allowing the Philippines 
to share in increased consumption, as is now 
provided for other foreign countries by this 
bull. 


In considering quotas to be awarded 
to foreign nations in the new legislation, 
we should bear in mind that the Philip- 
pines are a friendly and important ally 
in an area of the world where we need 
friends. We should demonstrate that we 
appreciate their friendship. 

Mr. Elizalde’s article follows: 

THE PHILIPPINE SUGAR INDUSTRY IN 1959 
(By Manuel Elizalde, president, Philippine 
Sugar Association) 

CROP, 1958-59 

The Sugar Quota Administration has re- 
ported sugar production as of June 7, 1959, 
at 1,379,409 short tons, constituting 93.06 per- 
cent of the total estimated crops of 1,482,664 
short tons for 1958-59. This leaves but 103,- 
255 tons to produce, making it the record 
postwar crop, exceeding by 49,383 tons the 
1953-54 production of 1,434,281 tons, which 
had stood unchallenged for 5 years. This 
season also has maintained for the second 
year, a bumper crop exceeding the previous 
year's by 104,817 short tons. 

EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

‘The sugar shipments to the United States 
chargeable against the 1959 quota of the 
Philippines as of May 31, 1959, totaled 643,- 
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464 short tons, equivalent to 67.59 percent of 
the total quota, while the quantity cleared 
for shipment up to mid-June totaled 778,626 
tons, equivalent to 81.79 percent of the 
quota, as compared to 80.13 percent for the 
corresponding period last year. 

EXPORTS TO THE WORLD FREE MARKET 


The Philippines has complied with its 
commitments to export its 1958 quota of 
45,000 metric tons for the world free market. 

Our quota in effect as of June 17, 1959, 
would be 45,000 metric tons less 10 percent, 
or 40,500 metric tons (44,642.85 short tons), 
from which would be deducted our excess 
exports of 1,265 metric tons in 1958, thus 
placing our effective quota for 1959 at 39,235 
metric tons, or 43,248.44 short tons. 


DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION 


Withdrawals for local consumption during 
the past year totaled 319,386 short tons. The 
quota for 1959 has been fixed at 320,000 short 
tons. These compare with the withdrawals 
of 302,015 tons for 1957, 293,400 tons for 1956, 
280,517 tons for 1955, and 295,457 tons for 
1954. 

MARKETS FOR PHILIPPINE SUGAR 

Besides the domestic market which will 
absorb about 320,000 tons this year, the 
Philippines has a guaranteed minimum share 
of 952,000 tons, commercial weight, or 980,- 
000 short tons, raw value, of the consump- 
tion of sugar in the United States, under the 
U.S. Sugar Act of 1948, as amended in 1956, 
and the Revised Philippine-American Trade 
Agreement of 1955 and lastly, a quota of 45,- 
000 metric tons (49,600 short tons), in the 
world free market. 

U.S. BUGAR ACT OF 1948, AS AMENDED AND 
EXTENDED 

President Eisenhower on May 29, 1956, 
signed legislation extending the Sugar Act 
of 1948 to December 31, 1960—4 years from 
the expiration date of December 31, 1956— 
made retroactive to January 1, 1956. 

The new law restores to the domestic areas 
their historic right to share in increased 
consumption of sugar in the United States. 
Commencing on January 1, 1956, 55 percent 
of any excess of the estimate of consump- 
tion over the base figure of 8,350,000 tons 
of sugar shall be allotted to the domestic 
arens as follows: the first 165,000 tons of 
such excess shall be divided, 51.5 percent 
to the beet area and 48.5 percent to the 
mainland cane area; the next 20,000 tons 
shall be allotted to Puerto Rico; next 3,000 
tons to the Virgin Islands; and after the 
first 188,000 tons of such excess shall have 
thus been allotted, the domestic share be 
divided pro rata among all of the domestic 
areas, including Hawaii, in proportion to 
the quotas as adjusted by adding the initial 
distribution of amounts as stated above. 

Forty-five percent of the excess of con- 
sumption beyond the basic figure of 8,350,- 
000 tons would go to Cuba and the full-duty 
countries. In 1056 this went to 96 percent to 
Cuba and 4 percent to full-duty countries. 
From 1957 through 1960, the 45 percent 
would be apportioned as follows: Cuba, 29.59 
percent; Mexico, 5.10 percent; Dominican 
Republic, 4.95 percent; Peru, 4.33 percent, 
and other full-duty suppliers, 1.03 percent. 

Since the sugar quota system has been 
in effect, the tariff on Cuban sugar has 
been reduced progressively from the rate of 
2 cents per pound provided under the Tariff 
Act of 1930 to current level of 0.50 cent per 
pound and the full-duty rate has been re- 
duced from 2.50 cents per pound to 0.625 
cent per pound. The present effective rate 
of 0.50 cent per pound on Cuban sugar has 
been in effect since January 1948. 
PHILIPPINES ONLY FOREIGN SUPPLIER EXCLUDED 

FROM GROWTH 

Unlike the domestic areas and other for- 
eign suppliers, the Philippines is excluded 
from participating in any increase in sugar 
consumption in the United States, as pro- 
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vided for in the Sugar Act of 1948, as 
amended. However, President Eisenhower, 
upon signing this legislation extending the 
effectivity of the act for 4 years to De- 
cember 31, 1960, made a statement to the 
effect that he believes consideration should 
be given to allowing the Philippines to 
share in the consumption increase as is now 
provided for other foreign countries by that 
bill, when new amendments are being pre- 
pared at the conclusion of the present act. 

Also the Philippine-American Trade 
Agreement signed in Washington on Sep- 
tember 6, 1955, provided for elasticity and 
possible increases in the sugar quota of the 
Philippines at the discretion of Congress, 
and article II paragraph 1, of the agreement 
accordingly provides: 

“The establishment herein of the limita- 
tions of the amounts of Philippine raw and 
refined sugar that may be entered, or with- 
drawn from warehouses in the United States 
for consumption, shall be without prejudice 
to any increases which the Congress of the 
United States might allocate to the Philip- 
pines in the future.” 

The Philippine quota of 980,000 tons be- 
ing inflexible year after year, as the con- 
sumption in the United States rises, is be- 
coming an ever-diminishing percentage of 
the annual U.S. domestic consumption 
needs. Calculated to be 15.41 percent of the 
total U.S. consumption in 1934 when the 
U.S. quota system was established, it is to- 
day 11.74 percent of the basic 8,350,000 short 
tons and only 10.65 percent of the current 
1959 consumption quota of 9,200,000 tons. As 
the Philippines sells about 75 percent of its 
annual output to the US. market, 
it can improve upon its production methods 
with a view to reducing costs only if it will 
participate in the increased consumption of 
its principal market. If it fails to move for- 
ward with the market, it will have to doubly 
intensify efforts toward a substantial im- 
provement of production and marketing 
methods. 

Notwithstanding the handicap of an in- 
flexible quota in the US. markets, 
the Philippine sugar industry has increased 
its yield per hectare, both as a result of 
heavier cane tonnage and larger rendement. 
The performance of the previous and the 
current crops attests to this significant prog- 
ress of the industry. 

Our Government with the help of the 
Philippine Sugar Association has been do- 
ing everything within its power all this time 
to secure reconsideration of the Philippine 
request for participation in the increased 
sugar consumption in the United States. 
Only thus can it hope to be able to adjust 
its production and marketing costs and 
thereby offset even gradually the loss of its 
preferential status in the American market. 

Philippine participation in the U.S. in- 
creased consumption annually ts vital to the 
industry for growth and development. More- 
over, especially at this time, we need to in- 
crease our exports not only for the dollars 
we need but for employment opportunities 
to our labor force that such increased ex- 
ports will generate. We particularly need 
dollars from larger exports to enable us to 
continue buying our essential nceds from 
the United States. 


PHILIPPINES MADE GREATEST SACRIFICE ON 
ADOPTION OF QUOTA SYSTEM 


It is a fact that the Philippines sustained 
a greater reduction in production than any 
other supplier to the U.S. market when the 
U.S. sugar quota system became effective 
retroactively in 1934 (from 1,565,455 tons in 
1933-34 down to 695,124 tons in 1934-35, or 
a reduction of almost 56 percent.) 

During the latter part of 1941, the Phil- 
ippines had run short of bottoms for its 
sugar exports to the United States, so that 
a sizable volume of the quota could not 
be shipped during that year, when the war 
broke out in December. 
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PHILIPPINES, FRIEND AND ALLY 

The sacrifices of the Philippine sugar in- 
dustry became more pronounced during and 
after the war when sugar lands and sugar 
centrals were abandoned and destroyed. 
The industry was dormant for 3 years and 
with liberation came the destruction of 
Most of the centrals. After 10 years of 
feverish efforts at reconstruction and re- 
habilitation, the industry at last was able 
to fill its quota of 952,000 tons in 1954. In 
the period from 1941 to 1953, the Philippines 
Shipped to the United States only 4,433,501 
short tons out of its share of 12,376,000 
short tons or barely 36 percent of the total. 
Other foreign sources supplied the deficien- 
cies of almost 8 million tons lost by the 
Philippine sugar producers due to the war, 
Principally Cuba. 
PHILIPPINES PLACED IN STRAITJACKET BY 1956 

AMENDMENTS 


Foliowing the 1956 amendments to the 
Sugar Act of 1948 in which an increase in 
U.S. consumption above the basic supply of 
8,350,000 was contemplated, the sugar needs 
of the mounting population of the United 
States have in fact been augmented but 
the Philippines has enjoyed no part of the 
excess supply. Taking the estimate of the 
Secretary of Agriculture for 1959 of 9,200,000 
short tons, raw value, the actual proportion 
Of the Philippine share in U.S. sugar con- 
sumption is only 10.65 percent. 

The Philippines should be entitled to a 
Share of at least 11.74 percent of the in- 
Crease in annual U.S. consumption repre- 
senting the same proportion as their static 
Quota of 980,000 short tons bears to the 
agreed basic quota of 8,350,000 short tons. 

In attaining the desired result for the 
Philippines of sharing in the supply of an- 
nual excess U.S. sugar consumption demand 
to the extent of 11.74 percent, it is not con- 
templated that there be any decrease in the 
Proportion of 55 percent of the excess U.S. 
sugar consumption above the basic amount 
of 8,350,000 short tons allotted to U.S. do- 
mestic suppliers. The position of the Philip- 
pine sugar suppliers can be restored by al- 
lotting to them a portion of the remaining 
45 percent of the excess U.S. sugar consump- 
tion as estimated by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture from year to year above the basic 
supply of 8,350,000 short tons which is re- 
Served for foreign suppliers. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF OUR SUGAR INDUSTRY 

As in prewar years, our sugar industry has 
Continued to occupy in the postwar years a 
very important and significarit position in 
our economy, not only because it is one of 
the most stable and largest earners of dollars 
but also because it is one of the largest pro- 
Viders of employment and among the heav- 
lest taxpayers in the country, Then, too, 
various banking, insurance, shipping, ma- 
chinery, fertilizer, oil, and other commercial 
enterprises depend on the sugar industry 
for their profitable operation. 


The United States Should Remain Firm in 
Berlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
Indianapolis News of March 2, 1960, in 
an editorial entitled “Where We Came 
In,” discussed the importance of the 
United States remaining firm in Berlin. 
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The editorial suggests that President 
Eisenhower should announce once again 
that the United States will not give an 
inch in Berlin—come what may. 

I believe that this is an excellent edi- 
torial, Mr. President, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have it printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wuere WE Came In 


A year ago today the free world faced a 
threat by Khrushchev to seize West Berlin. 
The target date was May 27—a deadline set 6 
months earlier by the Russian dictator. 

As it turned out, an uneasy summer 
passed by and nothing happened. This was 
partly due to Western firmness. But it was 
due more to such disgraceful acts of ap- 
peasement as letting Khrushchev strut 
around America as though he already owned 
the place. 

All of this was climaxed by the spirit of 
Camp David and an agreement to a May 
summit meeting. 

Now, one year later, we are right back 
where we came in. The spirit of Camp 
David is a poltergeist, to say the best for it. 

Khrushchev, heady with self-confidence, 
has just issued a new warning that the Reds 
will seize West Berlin unless the May sum- 
mit meeting goes to suit them. 

Coincident with this, the Western Powers 
have shown a measure of backbone by an- 
nouncing they will fly their planes at high 
altitudes through the three assigned air cor- 
ridors into West Berlin. In the last year 
they have tried to appease the Russians by 
flying below 10,000 feet. 

Let us hope this small gesture of defiance 
presages Western determination to keep West 
Berlin free at all costs. Any retreat from the 
island city deep inside communism’s Euro- 
pean empire would be the beginning of a 
general retreat from all Germany and all 
Europe. 

The News has said time and again that 
Berlin is the key to all of Khrushehev's 
complex diplomatic maneuverings. He rec- 
ognizes that, if he can bluf us into a sur- 
render there, he will be able to proceed from 
that victory to a series of triumphs which 
will, in short order, leave the United States 
a besieged bastion in a communized world. 

It Is time for President Eisenhower to an- 
nounce once again that “we will not give an 
inch” in Berlin—come what may. 


George Huddleston, Sr. 


SPEECH 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, last week 
Alabama lost one of its outstanding cit- 
izens in the death of Hon. George Hud- 
dleston, Sr., of Birmingham. For 22 
years prior to 1936 he served Alabama 
with great distinction in the U.S. House 
of Representatives. He was a member 
of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the March 2, 
1960, edition of the Birmingham News. 
The editorial is a neighborly expression 
about Mr. Huddleston which I commend 
tothe House. It follows: 
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GEORGE HUDDLESTON, Sa. 


For 22 years George Huddleston, Sr., with 
intense devotion and attention to details 
served the citizens of Jeferson County in the 
U.S. House of Representatives. His death at 
90 brings to a close an active life, one filled 
with the pleasures of a fine and closely knit 
family, and with the immense satisfactions 
of public service and knowledge over the 
years that it was publicly appreciated. 

Mr. Huddleston had what clearly was one 
of his greatest rewards for a life so well- 
spent—seeing his son win, and win well, elec- 
tion to the same seat in the House which he 
had himself filled for 11 terms, And he had 
the satisfaction, too, of knowing that his son, 
Gerorcr, Jr., fitted himself into that body with 
skill and carried on service to Jefferson on 
the same basis as had the elder Huddleston. 
Mr. Huddleston's death at 90 is occasion for 
sorrow. But it also is an occasion on which 
we all might ponder the values in living a 
life of concern about public affairs and of in- 
terest in the welfare of fellow citizens. 


High Interest Rates Hit Small Business- 
men Who Are School Building Con- 
tractors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a 
friend of mine who is a building con- 
tractor in Hancock, Wis., has provided a 
fine example of the direct impact of high 
interest rates, not only on the construc- 
tion of schools, but on the welfare of 
the small businessmen who do the build- 
ing. 

Mr. Bushman, who is a general con- 
tractor with experience in constructing 
schools in central Wisconsin, writes me 
that his firm has more than doubled its 
gross in the past year without increasing 
its net one iota. On the basis of my re- 
cent analysis, which I placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, of the vast increase 
in school construction costs caused by 
high interest rates, I feel very strongly 
that his complaint is thoroughly justi- 
fied, and I ask unanimous consent that a 
copy of his letter be placed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp at this point, 


There being no objection, a copy of the 
letter was ordered placed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recor as follows: 


JOHN J. BUSHMAN, 
Hancock, Wis. 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senator—Wisconsin, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bitt: Many thanks for your informa- 
tive bulletin on the tight money situation 
relative to school construction—since school 
construction in the State of Wisconsin ac- 
counts for approximately 80 percent of my 
own business, I was especially interested in 
what you had to say—and am grateful to 
you for saying it where it counts, on the 
Senate floor. The last paragraph of your 
address hit the nail squarely on the head 
with respect to my own situation—our firm 
more than doubled its gross in the preced- 
ing calendar year, but our net profit re- 
mained the same as the previous calendar 
year. Over the past few years, we have been 
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forced to put out money for heavy machinery 
and adopt mechanization practices in order 
to be successful bidders—the construction 
industry is becoming a highly competitive 
field, and all the contractors have the same 
gripe—we have to go out for more and more 
work just to maintain our present net. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN J. BUSHMAN, 
General Contractor. 


What Is the Communist Position on 
Capitalism and Armaments? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, the Communist line on the eco- 
nomics of armaments is certainly a puz- 
zling one. 

On February 29, Thomas P. Whitney 
in his Washington Post article, Capi- 
talism Can Disarm Without Crisis, 
United States Now Told: Red Propa- 
ganda Rejects One of Its Own Myths,” 
pointed out that Soviet propaganda is 
now trying to refute the myth which 
they helped start that disarmament is 
impossible for America because it must 
lead to economic crisis. 

Recent efforts of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, which have aimed 
at showing that the United States could 
indeed demobilize without risking eco- 
nomic collapse, have seemed peculiar in 
light of classical Communist doctrine. 
Early Marxist-Lenin-Stalin doctrine 
maintained that without an economy 
based upon, and bolstered by armaments, 
capitalism would collapse. The United 
States and other capitalist countries, the 
Communists argued, were driven by the 
nature of their economic systems, to re- 
sist major disarmament. 

The falsity of this argument is so well 
known that it hardly needs rebuttal. I 
have long contended that the United 
States could reconvert its economy with- 
out fear of collapse. I have taken this 
position before the public in answer to 
the classical Communist charge that a 
capitalist nation dares not disarm. A 
recent article of mine, “If Peace Were 
To Break Out,” which appeared in the 
December 9, 1959, issue of the Christian 
Century and which was inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD by Congressman 
Lronarp Worr, demonstrated that our 
economy is resilient enough to absorb 
huge cuts in the Government spending 
sector. Such was the case after the Sec- 
ond World War and the same, I confi- 
cently predict, will happen in the event 
of future disarmament and reconver- 
sion. 

COMMUNIST RECORD 

Premier Khrushchev, in a speech be- 
fore the 20th Congress of the Communist 
Party in 1956 disagreed with my long- 
held contention and stated that: 

The capitalists and the learned defenders 
of their interests are circulating a ‘theory’ 
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that the uninterrupted expansion of arms 
manufacture brings salvation from economic 
orises. 


In a speech in July 1958, the Soviet 
leader went even further in attacking the 
American economy and likened its con- 
dition to that of a dying man. Stated 
Khrushchev: 

As one seriously ill is prepared to use any 
remedy to prolong his life, so capitalism 
whose organism is affected by an incurable 
disease, holds to such remedies as the arms 
race, preparation for war, hydrogen bombs, 
military blocs, so as to put a brake on the 
development of socialism and to prolong its 
own existence. 


This was and still is pure nonsense. 

According to a brief study done by the 
Library of Congress, recently Mr. 
Khrushchev reversed his field. Now, the 
Soviet leadership anxious to reach some 
disarmament accord with the West, Mr. 
Khrushchev has made several state- 
ments which imply that he no longer 
deeply believes the economies of the 
capitalist nations will collapse if the 
arms race is halted. 

Adlai Stevenson, immediately after the 
Premier's visit to this country, wrote in 
the New York Times: 

I have been interrogated during the past 
year by several im t Russian visitors 
about the economic effect of reduced defense 
spending, and Khrushchey’s conclusion that 
our ‘economy is so large’ that our industry 
could be converted without major trouble 
represents a sharp reversal of Soviet attitude. 


However, Mr. Stevenson qualified his 
remarks by adding that “Mr. K. con- 
cluded that subject with a twinkle in his 
darting eyes, ‘at least that’s what your 
industrialists all tell me; and what else 
could they say?” 

It is likely that the Soviet Premier is 
unwilling to publicly admit that he now 
realizes that our economy need not 
maintain armaments production to sur- 
vive. But this line is now being repeated 
in Soviet speeches and press releases. 

Everyone acquainted with the basic 
principles of economics knows that white 
is white, that adequate income can be 
generated without arms spending. I am 
pleased to see that the Soviets are now 
abandoning their policy of depicting 
white as the darkest shade of black. 

We are all coming to agree that our 
economy’s strength does not rely on de- 
fense production. Just because the Com- 
munists, whether sincerely or because 
of strategy or tactics, now recognize that 
capitalism will not expire with a relaxa- 
tion of tensions and disarmament, I see 
no reason to argue the issue with them. 
There remain many other, and more im- 
portant points which we still need to dis- 
cuss and debate, while holding fast to 
the truth as we see it. 

Whatever the party line happens to be 
at the moment, facts have demonstrated 
that our economy can be adapted and 
used to serve our purposes, whether for 
purposes of military defense, purposes 
of meeting our public needs, purposes 
of domestic consumption, or purposes of 
helping other nations of the world realize 
their full potentialities, 

Let us pursue our hopes for the reso- 
lution of tensions and international dis- 
armament with greater vigor now that 
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the Soviets have finally given some indi- 

cation that they believe we can afford to 

make that choice. The change in their 
line should spur our actions, not stop 
them. 

The article follows: 

Cariratism CaN Disarm WITHOUT Crisis, 
Unrrep STATES Now Tolůb— Rr PROPAGANDA 
REJECTS ONE or Its Own MYTHS 

(By Thomas P. Whitney) 

Soviet propaganda is now trying to refute 
one of its most assiduously cultivated 
myths—that disarmament is impossible for 
America because its must lead to economic 
crisis, 

The standard Soviet argument, repeated to 
the point of nausea In the postwar period, 
has been that since high current levels of 
production in the United States are solely 
the result of “militarization of the economy” 
American “ruling circles” must inevitably 
prevent and frustrate all disarmament 
efforts. 

“Wall Street monopolists,” ran this line, 
can only continue to pump out their fabu- 
lous profits from the pockets of American 
workers through keeping the arms race 
going. Capitalism, declared Soviet propa- 
ganda day in and day out, is incapable of 
forging swords into ploughshares, 

This whole line of Communist logic was 
then elevated to the status of proof that it 
is the U.S. Government that is responsible 
for the cold war and the arms race and the 
threat of nuclear destruction of mankind, 

But now, with a summit meeting scheduled 
for May and the Eisenhower-Khrushchey 
meeings in Russia due in June, there's a 
new theme in the alr, 

“Some Western press organs assert that 
the discontinuation of the arms race will 
result in a destructive economic crisis,” de- 
clared a recent official press release of the 
Soviet Embassy in Washington. It went on 
to say that “the truth is that * * * general 
disarmament does not present a threat to 
the capitalist economy.” 

The Soviet Embassy presents this interest- 
ing assertion as the conclusion of Erik Plet- 
nyov, an assistant professor of the Institute 
of International Relations in Moscow. 

Somewhat similar views were expressed, 
though not nearly so categorically, by Pre- 
mier Nikita Khruthchev in his speech on 
disarmament to the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. in January. And the most authori- 
tative Soviet journal in the area of Interna- 
tional economics, World Economics and In- 
ternational Relations, in its latest issue de- 
scribes as a myth the idea that armament 
orders are irreplaceable in the American 
economy. 

Pletnyov, however, develops the new So- 
viet propaganda concept much further than 
have other Soviet sources. To prove his 
point about the possibilities of successful 
reconversion of arms industries to consumer 
and capital gods he cites American ex- 
perience in the immediate postwar period 
of 1945-47 and again in the period after 
the Korean war in 1953-54. 

Pletnyov points out that in both these 
periods the United States successfully re- 
duced arms expenditures by very large 
amounts without severe shock to the na- 
tional economy. This is an extremely in- 
teresting Soviet a,tmission—and one which 
American propagandists would do well to 
note for future use—for it has always been 
a key Soviet stand in discussion of the ori- 
gins of the cold war that the United States 
did not convert its wartime economy to 
peaceful pursuits after World War II. 

Deciaring that Marxists are still convinced 
that capitalism cannot get rid of economic 
crises, Pletnyov at the same time makes 
the rather curious statement that: “Actual- 
ly it is absolutely contrary to Marxism to 
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y * 
assert that capitalism can increase pro- 
duction and employment only in the con- 
ditions of an arms race.” 

The amusing aspect of this new Soviet 
line is that apparently it represents a case 
in which Soviet propagandists, faced with 
changing needs in a year in which interna- 
tional agreement and sweetness and light 
are in the atmosphere, are fearful that peo- 
ple in the West may actually have come to 
believe a previous propaganda line and are 
now rushing to reassure that it really wasn't 
80. 


Forty-second Anniversary of Lithuania’s 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» the attached 
resolution which was presented, adopted, 
and unanimously passed at a mass meet- 
ing sponsored by the Lithuanian Amer- 
ican Council of Lake and Laporte Coun- 
ties, Ind., commemorating the 42d anni- 
Versary of Lithuania's independence. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the peace loving and progressive 
Lithuanian nation, notwithstanding its 
loyalty to international treaties and agree- 
ments, fell victim to unprovoked aggression 
and military invasion of Soviet Russia; and 

Whereas the Lithuanian people are strong- 
ly opposed to foreign domination and are 
determined to restore their freedom and 
Sovereignty which they had rightly and 
deservedly enjoyed for many centuries in the 
Past; and 

Whereas because of their manifest and un- 
Mistakable anti-Communist attitude, the 
Lithuanian people behind the Iron Curtain, 
backed by their kinsmen in the free world, 
represent an active and reliable outpost in 
the present defense front of the free nations 
against international communism; and 

Whereas the Soviet dictatorship constantly 
Strives to extend its rule over the new ter- 
ritories in Europe, Asia, and Africa and seeks 
to dominate the whole world: Now, there- 
fore, be it ` 

Resolved, That this gathering appeal to 
the Government of the United States to 
respond to the demands of our times by 
Biving wise and coordinated leadership to 
the troubled world aspiring to peace, justice 
and freedom; and be it further 

Resolved, That it is our consensus that 
American leadership in the fight for free- 
dom and peace will be best exerted by in- 
augurating strong and dynamic policy 
aimed not only at preventing further ex- 
Pansion of Communist imperialism but also 
at abolishing the fruits of all past Kremlin 
aggressions; and be it further 

Resolved, That this meeting asks the Goy- 
ernment of the United States to refrain 
from signing any new treaties with the So- 
viet Union until the latter agrees to restore 
freedom and sovereign rights of self deter- 
mination to the Lithuanian people and to 
Other enslaved Eastern European nations. 

ALBERT G. VINICK, 
President, Lithuanian American Council, 

Rev. PETER CELESTUE, 
Secretary, Lithuanian American Council. 
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Air Force Reports Smog Device Which 
Pays for Itself 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KENNETH A, ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly the Subcommitteee on Health and 
Safety held hearings on the problems of 
air pollution emanating from the dis- 
charge of unburned hydrocarbon from 
automobiles. 

The automoblie manufacturers report 
they have a device which will be in- 
stalled on cars sold in California, which 
can effectively reduce these fumes. 

My own reaction to this as I have ex- 
pressed here previously is: Why cannot 
this device, if it is effective and inexpen- 
sive, be installed on all automobiles? Air 
pollution does not stop at the California 
State line. 

Secretary Flemming, of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
appeared before the subcommittee dur- 
ing the hearings and testified in a simi- 
lar vein. 

I was very interested to learn that an- 
other device has been developed, and ap- 
proved by the Air Force, which not only 
would reduce smog-producing pollutants, 
but would assist in the operation of the 
vehicle in which it is installed. 

Testing authorities believe it could 
pay for itself within 6 months. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include an article which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post on 
March 1, 1960, on this subject. 

The article follows: 

Am Force VEHICLE Device CUTS Smoc 

(By Morton Mintz) 

A cost-cutting device approved by the Air 
Force for its 185,000 ground motor vehicles 
offers a surprise bonus—it reduces air pol- 
lution. 

A spokesman said that within 3 years it 
will be standard equipment on most of the 
vehicles and on thousands of stationary 
units powered by internal combustion 
engines. 

The spokesman, Lt. Col, Walter A. Miller, 
said the device was tested for 8 months and 
then approved by both the Research and 
Development and Materiel Commands, He 
is chief maintenance engineer for motor 
behicles. 

The device adds an eat-your-cake-and- 
have-it-too angle to the fight against air pol- 
lution, holding out hope that even private 
car owners will be able to save money by 
fighting smog. 

The report on the testing project, con- 
ducted by special shops at Schilling Air Force 
Base, Kans., said installation costs should be 
amortized within 6 months. 

The Public Health Service, a spokesman 
said, is satisfied that the device removes the 
smog-forming hydrocarbons normally vented 
into the atmosphere by the crankcase 
“breather” pipe. The Army and Navy are 
among other Federal agencies that have the 
report under study, 

The report was completed in July, 4 months 
before the auto industry's announcement 
that the crankcase had been found to be a 
significant source of hydrocarbons. The ex- 
haust pipe remains the major source, 
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The crankcase fumes, called “blowby,” are 
chiefiy raw gasoline that slips past the piston 
rings. Various devices, including one ap- 
proved by the auto industry, feed blowby 
back into the engine to be burned. 

The Air Force-approved unit, made by the 
Oildex Corp., of Tulsa, traps impurities in 
the “blowby.” Powered by engine vacuum, 
it atomizes the remaining fuel, oll and mois- 
ture and sends the cleansed mixture into the 
engine for burning via the intake manifold. 

The illing report says tests on 45 Oil- 
dex- equipped vehicles checked agalnst the 
same number and type of vehicles operated 
for the same purposes—showed that a list of 
claims made by the manufacturer are true. 

The report said the units “conclusively re- 
duced our maintenance workload approxi- 
mately 70 percent as far as engines are con- 
cerned * * * inspection may be ultimately 
beyond the 6-month cycles now established.” 

Colonel Miller said the average cost of a 
factory installation for the Air Force—be- 
cause of mass purchasing and tax exemp- 
tions would be $20. An Oildex spokesman 
put the usual range for an existing privately 
owned used car at $35 to $50. 

The Schilling report—fully endorsed by 
Miller—said the device generally effects a 
“restoration” in older vehicles and protects 
new ones against those conditions which 
make them old. 

It said that with proper installation— 
which can require repair of certain faulty 
engine parts—the device removes and pre- 
vents formation of carbon and sludge and 
reduces the frequency of needed oil changes 
and spark-plug and oll-filter replacement. 

The device, easily serviced and about the 
size and shape of a quart jar, is said to in- 
crease com and wer, reduce 
gasoline consumption slightly and reveal 
coolant leaks. 


Why I Am a Democrat, by Senator Jen- 
nings Randolph and the Tulia Herald 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
all of us realize the importance of a 
strong two-party system in order for our 
form of government to work best, All 
of us could list many reasons as to why 
we chose our particular party whether 
we be Democrats or Republicans. 

Recently the Tulia (Tex.) Herald, one 
of the Nation’s finest weekly newspapers, 
whose editor H. M. Baggerly is a Na- 
tional Editorial Association prizewinner, 
published an outstanding editorial on 
the subject, “Why I Am a Democrat.” 
This editorial was based on a very excel- 
lent speech by my friend and colleague 
the distinguished and able Senator from 
West Virginia, Senator JENNINGS RAN- 
DOLPH, one of the best speakers for de- 
mocracy in America. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the editorial from the January 21, 1960, 
issue of the Tulia Herald, headed, “Why 
I Am a Democrat.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Way I Am A DEMOCRAT : 

Despite our widespread learning and 
media for the dissemination of information, 
we Americans, in many instances, are grossly 
ignorant. How many of us, for example, 
understand the difference between Demo- 
crats and Republicans? 

It isn’t enough to say glibly that They're 
all Just alike” or make some other flippant 
observation such as “It isn't the party, it's 
the man.” It would be more logical to say 
that “It isn’t the church, it’s the personality 
of the pastor.” 

When Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH of West 

was invited to speak at the Bethany 
College convocation, Bethany, W. Va., re- 
cently, he chose the subject, “Why I Am a 
Democrat.” 

Said Senator RANDOLPH, “First, I am a 
Democrat because Iam young. Even though 
the years are magnified, I will be young with 
the Democratic Party.” 

“The Democratic Party, though the oldest 
Political party in existence, is still the 
youngest in this country measured by vital- 
ity. Ours is the party of youth, for it sees 
the world in terms of its tomorrows while 
not relying entirely upon its yesterdays. 
Ours is the party with eyes in its forehead— 
not in its hindhead. 

“In this respect I have sometimes thought 
that, rather than the elephant, a more ap- 
propriate symbol for the other party would 
be the vain and strutting peacock with a 
thousand eyes in its tail—all looking back- 
ward. However, the elephant, with much 
memory but little imagination, will do. 

“The valid concepts of the New Deal and 
the Fair Deal——and most of them were 
valid—have become an enduring part of our 
national, political, and economic life, and 
have prevented the recurrence of the trag- 
edies of the era of the thirties. Just as the 
great depression tested the assumptions of 
the philosophy of Let nature take its 
course’—and found those assumptions in- 
sufficient, so has the period since World War 
II tested the basic principles of the New 
Deal—and found them valid.” 

Space prevents other comments of Senator 
RANDOLPH on his first point. 

“There is a second reason why I am a 
Democrat,” continued the Senator. The 
Democratic Party is not afraid to dare. Our 
party, since, its founding by Thomas Jeffer- 
son in 1794, has been willing to experiment 
in the public interest. And it is no accident 
of history that throughout our national life 
the s t surges of growth toward the 
realization of the American dream have been 
associated with the Democratic Party. It was 
Jefferson's Democratic-Republican Party 
which routed the narrow mercantile philoso- 
phy of the Federalists. (I might add, par- 
enthetically, that although Jefferson's party 
dropped the Republican suffix in 1828, one 
still finds a Democrat here and there who 
has not heard of that simplification.) 

“Before continuing with a discussion of 
the present challenge to the creativity of 
the Democratic Party, there is a third reason 
why I am Democrat. It is the party which 
embraces the broadest interests of the 
American people. And I say, with all re- 
spect—and some sympathy for members of 
the minority party—ours is the only really 
national party, During the dynamic 19th 
century industrial expansion, the concept 
of private property became identified with 
the ownership of factories, mines, and rail- 
roads. Thus, after the Civil War it was the 
powerful industrial and railroad barons who 
captured the Republican Party and defeated 
the hopes of Abraham Lincoln. Finally, 
during the 20th century, the concept of 
private property has again shifted under 
the development of the corporation as the 
major economic institution. And in this 
century we have found that the representa- 
tives of the major corporations have gained 
ascendancy in the councils of the Repub- 
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lican Party.. The farmer, the small business- 
man, the worker, the aged and the unem- 
ployed may advance their claims only if 
the budget is balanced to the satisfaction 
of the dominant business executives. 

“The property interests of the corpora- 
tion are only a segment of the total area of 
the meaning of property rights. Without 
a fair price for his commodities, the farm- 
er's property rights become an ironic jest 
and a poor one. 

“In thus recognizing a broader definition 
of property rights the Democratic Party has 
sought to extend the fruits of democracy to 
an ever-widening number of people. For 
this reason the Democratic Party continues 
to attract, in ever-increasing numbers, the 
farmer, laborer, the small businessman, the 
intellectual—and all those who look to the 
future, rather than to the past.” 

This is one man’s reason for being a 
Democrat. 


Radioactive Fallout on Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include a speech made before the 
15th Annual Convention of the National 
Agricultural Limestone Institute, Inc., in 
Washington, D.C., on January 19, 1960, 
by Dr. Frank A. Todd, Assistant to the 
Administrator of the Agricultural Re- 
8 Service, Department of Agricul- 

ure: 
REDUCING THE EFFECTS or RADIOACTIVE FALL- 
OUT ON AGRICULTURE IN TIME OF EMERGENCY 


In an age when nuclear weapons are a 
reality, we as a Nation should be prepared 
with as much knowledge as possible about 
protection and survival from an attack with 
these weapons. The primary responsibili- 
ties of agricultural leaders and farmers in 
such a catastrophe would be the protection 
of the farm people and the ability to pro- 
duce the food and other crops necessary for 
existence. 

Research is developing knowledge that 
would help to provide this protection. ‘The 
study of nuclear weapons and their effects 
is a relatively new science, and it is under- 
standable that not all of our information 
is definite at this time. However, research 
studies are extensive and our fund of de- 
pendable knowledge is growing rapidly. 

One of the problems that is being widely 
studied to help agriculture survive a nu- 
clear attack is the effect of radioactive fall- 
out. And in approaching this problem we 
can start with the nuclear explosion itself. 

NUCLEAR EXPLOSION 

A nuclear explosion is accompanied by 
four destructive phenomena—blast, heat, 
initial radiation, and residual radiation. 
The first three are almost instantaneous 
while the fourth—residual radiation—pro- 
duces its effects later and over a much 
longer period. 

The area of destruction resulting from the 
blast, heat, and initial radiation will vary 
with the size of the bomb, the height of the 
explosion, and—to some extent—the terrain 
and atmospheric conditions. The size of 
the large bombs developed since World War 
II are expressed in terms of megatons. A 
megaton has the energy equivalent of 1 
million tons of TNT. 

When a nuclear explosion occurs close to 
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the ground, particles of earth, debris, and 
radioactive portions of the bomb—amount- 
ing to thousands of tons of material—are 
taken up into the familiar fireball and rise 
in the mushroom cloud. The maximum 
temperature of the fireball approaches that 
of the center of the sun—millions of de- 
grees Fahrenheit. In the fireball, the parti- 
cles of material are converted to gases and 
liquids. As these condense and solidify 
during cooling, they entrap radioisotopes 
formed from the bomb materials, and the 
resulting particles are thereby made radio- 
active. Other particles will not fuse, and 
may collect radioisotopes on their surfaces. 

The heavier bits of debris begin falling 
in the immediate area shortly after the 
detonation and may continue for several 
hours depending on the meteorological con- 
ditions. 

According to estimates, about one-half the 
fallout from an atomic explosion will return 
to the earth’s surface in about 12 hours, 
The remainder may go high into the atmos- 
phere—some may go even above the tropo- 
sphere into the stratosphere—and gradually 
descend as fallout over a period of days or 
years. The size of the fallout particles, to- 
gether with the wind, rain, and other at- 
mospheric conditions, will determine largely 
when and where they will fall to the earth’s 
surface. The fallout is a source of radiation 
that can be damaging to an area when it 
falls in large quantities. 

In very general terms the region of severe 
local fallout contamination can be described 
as an elongated, cigar-shaped area extending 
downwind from the point of burst. The pat- 
tern will be extremely irregular in outline 
and contamination within the area is usually 
not uniform. There may be local areas of 
extreme danger, others with very little con- 
tamination, and all gradations in between. 
We can speculate on the causes for these 
variations—air currents, rain, and other 
weather conditions—but the exact cause is 
not certain. 

NUCLEAR RADIATION 

The danger of radioactive fallout is from 
the nuclear radiation emitted by radioiso- 
topes produced by the explosion of the bomb. 
This radiation can pass into and through 
matter. When it does, it can change, dam- 
age, or destroy living cells through ioniza- 
tion—the production of electrically charged 
particles from cell constituents, Ionization 
resulting from radioactive fallout damages 
and destroys some of the constituents essen- 
tial to the normal functioning of body cells. 
It forms products that may act as poisons 
to these cells. Furthermore, cells may lose 
their ability to divide and grow, thus inhibit- 
ing normal cell replacement in the body. 

Thus nuclear rediation can damage or af- 
fect both living and inanimate matter, but 
it does not transmit the radioactivity to the 
affected matter. In our problem, the radio- 
active contamination is in the fallout itself. 
Once it has been removed, the irradiated 
materials are not contaminated thereafter, 
but the radiation damage to the living mat- 
ter may persist or may not appear until 
later 


We are most concerned, of course, about 
the harmful effects of ionizing radiation 
produced in the cells of living tissue and 
biological systems. There are two types of 
hazards to animal tissue created by radio- 
active fallout materials: (1) External radia- 
tion and (2) internal radiation, 

External radiation is the acute problem 
that would be faced at the time fallout first 
drops on an area. The major concern is with 
the shorter life isotopes that produce gamma 
rays, capable of traveling long distances. In- 
ternal radiation is the chronic problem 
created largely by the consumption of con- 
taminated food and water. It is caused 
chiefly by longer life isotopes that produce 
beta rays which are capable of traveling only 
short distances. Once inside the body, they 
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can continue to damage the cells with which 
they come in contact. This radiation haz- 
ard is of major concern to agriculture since 
it can affect most food commodities. 
Protection against both types of hazard 
are available, 
PROTECTION FROM EXTERNAL, RADIATION 


There are three basic principles of radia- 
tion protection against external sources: 
Distance, time, and shielding. 

Distance 


The first natural protection is distance. 
As would be expected, the radiation exposure 
from a nuclear explosion or from fallout is 
lees the farther away you are from the point 
of the burst or the source of radiation. This 
ls true because the radiation is spread over 
larger and larger areas and diluted in 
Strength as it travels away from the original 
point. The general formula applied is that 
the dose of radiation decreases through dis- 
Stance according to the inverse square law. 

Time g 


The lapse of time is a natural protection 
Against radioactive fallout. The total radia- 
tion hazard of the fallout begins to decrease 
immediately after its deposition, The vari- 
ous radioactive elements included in the 
fallout cloud decay at different rates, usual- 
ly expressed in terms of their half-lives. 
Some isotopes lose half their radiation 
Strength within seconds, hours, or days. 
Others decay at a much slower rate. For 
example, iodine 131 has a half-life of 8 
days, while strontium 90 has a half-life of 
28 years. In other words, iodine 131 has 
decayed to half its strength in 8 days while 
it takes 28 years for strontium 90 to lose 
half its original radioactivity. Therefore, 
the total radioactivity of fresh fallout de- 
Creases rapidly at first, but the rate of de- 
Cay slows to a very low level after the short- 
er life elements have lost their radioactiv- 
ity. 

An approximate rule has been developed 
to estimate the decay rate of the mixture 
ot all isotopes developed from a nuclear ex- 
Plosion. This rule follows that for every 
sevenfold increase in time following the det- 
Onation the radiation activity decreases by 
a factor of 10. Using this assumption a 
dose rate of 1,000 roentgens per hour at 
H/1 hour will decay to 100h/hr at H/7 hours, 
to 10r/hr at H/49 hours, to Ir/hr at H/343 
hours (approximately 2 weeks) and to 0.1r/ 
hr at H/l4 weeks. The 0. 1/hr exposure can 
be accepted in an emergency as relatively 
safe for work which must be carried on out- 
of-doors. This would result in about ir/ 
day since part of the 24 hours 
would be spent indoors. 

Shielding 

The third protection is shielding. Farm- 
ers should be prepared to provide shelter 
from fallout for their families and live- 
stock, as well as for their food, feed, and 
Water. The most critical period of danger 
from radioactive fallout is the first 48 hours 
after detonation. However, in areas affected 
by heavy radioactive fallout, farmers should 
be in a position to provide shelter and un- 
contamined food and water for their family 
and animals for longer periods: It might 
be advisable to stay within shelter—at least 
most of the time—for as much as a week or 
two. 

Research experience indicates that a per- 
son on the first floor of an ordinary frame 
house in a fallout area would acquire about 
one-half the radiation dose received out-of- 
doors without any protection. Adequate 
Protection would be found in an under- 
Bround shelter with a covering of earth at 
least 3 feet thick, 

DECONTAMINATION 


Since radioactive materials cannot be de- 
stroyed. decontamination involves the trans- 
port of the source of radiation or contami- 
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nation, The fallout should be removed 
from a location where it is a hazard to a 
place where it can do little or no harm, 
Thus, there are two procedures: (1) re- 
moval and (2) disposal. 

FARMERS’ PROBLEMS 

The farmer has two major responsibilities 
in the event of a nuclear attack, 

First, to provide protection for himself and 
his family from radiation and fallout. He 
must provide adequate shelter, food, and 
water (at least 2 weeks’ supply), sanitary 
facilities, and battery radio or some other 
means of receiving emergency information. 

Second, he should provide protection for 
his livestock and poultry from radiation and 
fallout. This protection would include shel- 
ter, uncontaminated food and water, and 
buildings and other facilities for confinement 
until the radioactivity outdoors decays to a 
level that would be relatively safe for the 
livestock to be turned out. 

For livestock, a good tight barn would re- 
duce radiation dosage about one-half. But 
any kind of shelter provides some degree of 
protection. Proper use of shelter for animals 
can reduce the number of deaths from 
radiation by 75 percent or more. 

Field experiments have indicated that total 
body radiation exposure of animals to from 
300 to 600 roentgens provides a midlethal 
dose—or the dose level which you could 
expect to kill 50 percent of the animals 
within 30 days. However, there is a variation 
of tolerance among species of animais. 

Table I gives the percent mortality of 
various species of unsheltered animals af- 
fected by exposure to different intensities of 
radiation. Table II shows the effects of 
shielding, using a two-story basement type 
barn with a loft filled with hay. 


Taste I.—Percent mortality of various spe- 
cies of unsheltered animals following 
exposure to a 24-hour radiation dose 


Percent mortality 


t Exposure dose in nres where livestock and building 

are located, 

Taste Il—Percent mortality of various spe- 
cies of sheltered animals following ez- 
posure to a 24-hour radiation dose 


Percent mortality 


Species 100 80 50 2⁰ 0 
Exposure dose in roentgens! 
Cattle 3,900 | 3,400 | 3,000 | 2,500 2,000 
5 3,400 | 3,000 | 2.600 | 2,200 1,700 
Swino 3,000 | 2,600 | 2,300 | 1,900 1,500 
Poultry. 5,000 | 4. 600 | 4,000 2, 700 


Exposure dose in area where livestock and building 
are located, 

In protecting feed and water, the objec- 
tive is to prevent the fallout, which is the 
source of radiation, from becoming incorpo- 
rated into the materials. This can be done 
by placing a cover over the feedstuffs or 
water. Grain stored in a permanent bin or 
ensilage in a silo are provided with adequate 
protection against fallout and the contents 
can be safely used when the farmer is able 
to get into the area to use them. The hgy- 
stack in an open field can be protected with 
a covering such as a tarpaulin. The fallout 
will lodge on the tarpaulin, irradiate the 
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hay—just as it does the contents of the feed 
bin and silo—but by carefully removing the 
tarpaulin, the radioactive fallout will be re- 
moved. Although the hay would be irra- 
diated, it would not be radioactive and could 
be used as a safe source of feed for livestock. 

The use of standing crops such as grain, 
fruits, and vegetables subjected to fallout 
will depend upon the stage of growth—that 
is, whether they can be allowed to stand 
until radioactivity has decayed enough to 
make it relatively safe to get to them to 
harvest. If fallout is heavy, ripe, thin- 
skinned fruits may be lost because of the 
personal hazard involved in harvesting 
them. Thick-skinned fruits that do not 
have to be picked immediately and that can 
be peeled before eating, can probably be 
saved. They can be decontaminated with 
washing agents before marketing, Orchard 
trees should be maintained and the fruits 
examined for radioactivity before and after 
harvest. Leafy vegetables such as lettuce 
should not be eaten unless they are thor- 
oughly washed and are known to be free 
of hazardous amounts of radioactivity. 
Growths of alfalfa and other feed crops 
standing in the fields at the time of the 
fallout might not be usable. Subsequent 
growths would be less radioactive. 

Meat animals subjected to fallout may be 
thoroughly washed off to remove the exter- 
nal radioactive particles. If they are needed 
for food, they may be slaughtered immedi- 
ately and the hides carefully discarded to 
prevent contamination of the edible parts. 
Because of the ingested and inhaled fallout, 
it will be necessary to discard the respira- 
tory organs and the entire alimentary tract, 
along with the contaminated hide. The dis- 
Position of these contaminated parts should 
be determined after a more thorough radio- 
logical examination. If the area has been 
subjected to sublethal amounts of fallout, 
animals may develop signs of radiation sick- - 
ness. In this case, they might be placed on 
clean, uncontaminated pasture and treated 
symptomatically. 

HAZARDS OF INTERNAL RADIATION 


The second’ phase of radiation hazard 
from fallout is internal radiation or the 
chronic exposure to the long-life radioactive 
isotopes, especially those that find their way 
into the food chain. These radioactive ele- 
ments generally enter the bodies of animals 
and human beings with food and water. 

At first, the principal sources of internal 
radiation is edible plants contaminated ex- 
ternally when the fallout first drops on the 
affected area. For livestock this would in- 
volve primarily forage and legumes. 
For man it would involve fruits and vege- 
tables. As time passes, and the contami- 
nated food and feed are discarded, the 
principal source of internal radiation for 
animals and man is from the contamination 
in the soil which is absorbed through plant 
roots. 

The radioactive isotopes of most signifi- 
cance as internal radiation hazards are lo- 
dine 131, cesium 137, and strontium 90. 
Many others produced by nuclear explosions 
are of minor concern because of the small 
amounts available, their extremely short 
half-life, and the fact that they are not 
incorporated into the food chain and hence 
do not affect animals and man. 

Radioactive iodine is very similar to ordi- 
nary iodine. When it is consumed with 
contaminated plants it gets into the bologi- 
cal system. It collects in the thyroid gland. 
Children are more susceptible than adults 
to thyroid damage by radioactive iodine. In 
mammals it can be transferred to milk, 
Fortunately, this isotope has a relatively 
short half life of 8 days. Its radiation haz- 
ard has virtually disappeared in about 60 
days. While the early acute hazards may 
be serious, there is general agreement 
among research scientists that iodine 131 
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will not be an important long-term falldut 
hazard 


Cesium 137 has a long half life of 30 years 
and is somewhat similar to the essential 
nutrient element potassium. When it is 
consumed and absorbed, it is found primar- 
ily in muscle tissue. But this radioisotope 
is not retained long in the body. It con- 
tinually enters and leaves the system just 
as potassium. 

Strontium 90, however, with a half-life 
of 28 years, Is of primary importance. It 
behaves much like calcium in soils, plants, 
and animals. Atomic explosions produce 
large amounts of strontium 90. It is taken 
up in biological systems, secreted in milk, 
and collects in bones, where it remains for 
a number of years. 

Just as other radioactive isotopes of fall- 
out, strontium 90 falls on the surface of 
plants and can be consumed with contam- 
inated foods and forage. Some of it enters 
the soil, remaining for considerable periods 
in the top several inches of uncultivated 
land. From here it is taken up by plants 
along with calclum, and when the plants 
are eaten by animals the radioactive stron- 
tium enters the bone and milk. 

Fortunately, there is a protective factor 
termed the “discrimination factor.” As the 
strontium and calcium move together 
through the food chain from the soil to 
the plant, through the body of animals to 
the meat and milk, and then through the 
body of man to its resting place in the bones, 
relatively more calcium than strontium is 
left. This is the natural discrimination be- 
tween calcium and strontium. The findings 
of Comar show that if there are 100 units of 
strontium to each 100 units of calcium in 
plants, only 8 to 16 units of strontium for 
each 100 units of calcium would enter the 
bones of the human population. 

Nutrition experts estimate that within 
the United States, from 70 to 80 percent of 
the calcium intake in our average diet comes 
from milk and dairy products. As the 
biological systems of both the cow and man 
discriminate between calcium and stron- 
tium, human bones accumulate only 34 per- 
cent of its hazardous strontium while it is 
getting 80 percent of its calcium from milk. 
Prom plants, the human bones get 15 per- 
cent of the necessary calcium while it is 
collecting 63 percent of the strontium con- 
tent. In addition, we get about 5 percent 
of our calcium and 3 percent of the stron- 
tium 90 from meat. 

Therefore, because milk is the outstanding 
food for building healthy bones and teeth, 
it would not be wise to recommend the sub- 
stitution of another source of calcium in our 
diets, except under conditions of extreme 
emergency. In fact, the evidence available 
at this time would indicate that it is better 
to continue getting more of our dietary cal- 
cium from milk and less from plants. 

(To digress for a moment—radioactive 
iodine is seriously damaging to young chil- 
dren and would be contained in milk pro- 
duced in fallout areas. Therefore, milk 
from contaminated areas should not be con- 
sumed by children for about 60 days after 
the nuclear explosion to allow time for the 
decay of radioactive iodine. Such milk, 
under emergency conditions, need not be 
destroyed but can be converted into dairy 
products and stored for at least 60 days or 
until the radioiodine has decayed.) 

Radioactive isotopes of strontium de- 
posited in the bone probably can produce 
serious consequences, including bone cancer 
and leukemia. But since radiostrontium is 
assimilated in the bones, it constitutes es- 
sentially no genetic hazard for its radiations 
do not reach the reproductive organs in any 
quantity. 

The question of whether there Is a level of 
ionizing radiations under which there are no 
harmful effects to man has received con- 
siderable attention by many investigators. 
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The results as of today are generally in- 
conclusive because measurements at low 
radiation levels are difficult to make. In 
general, the maximum concentration of 
strontium 90 in the bones recommended by 
the National Committee on Radiation Pro- 
tection and Measurement for atomic indus- 
try workers is one microcurie (very small 
measure of radiation) for a man whose body 
is estimated to contain 1,000 grams of cal- 
cium, Experiments with the reaction of 
animals to radiation indicate that appre- 
ciable increases in the number of bone 
tumors should not be expected to appear at 
less than 10 times this level. The average 
daily maximum permissible concentration 
(MPC) for peacetime consumption of food 
and water has been 80 strontium units. A 
strontium unit (s.u.) is one micromicrocurie 
of strontium 90 (Sr) per gram of calcium, 
or a millionth of a millionth of a curie of 
Sr” per gram of calcium. The MPC is based 
on continuous intake. It was set by the 
International Commission on Radiation 
Protection. 

Human beings under normal conditions 
constantly receive radiation from many 
sources. Cosmic rays, X-rays, potassium, 
and radium present in earth, bones, and 
wrist watches are a few of these sources. 
This background radiation contributes 
about 2 percent of the maximum level 
adopted by the International Commission 
on Radiation Protection as acceptable for 
large segments of the general population. 

The exact long-term results of chronic 
exposure to internal radiation created by 
multibursts of modern nuclear weapons, 
under emergency conditions of an attack on 
populated areas, are not known. 


RESEARCH 
Reclaiming contaminated soil 


Decontamination of soils is necessary only 
for the removal of strontium 90. Other 
biologically significant fission products 
either are taken up from soils by plants in 
much smaller amounts or have such short 
lives that decontamination is not necessary. 
In zones of heavy fallout, the most stringent 
decontamination mesaures available will be 
necessary in order to reduce the strontium 
90 content of the soil to a level acceptable 
for production of vegetables and milk. 
(These products absorb a greater percentage 
of the available strontium 90 than others.) 
For production of other crops, or in zones of 
lighter fallout, it may be sufficient to use 
less effective practices which reduce the up- 
take of strontium 90 to a lesser degree. 
Obviously, heavily contaminated lands 
(over 1,000r/hr at H/1) should be placed in 
cultivation only when their use is absolutely 
necessary. 

DECONTAMINATION BY REMOVAL OF 
COVER 

Decontamination by the removal of 
ground cover is effective when the existing 
cover is thick enough. The cover provided 
by a sod or by a mulch consisting of two tons 
of oat straw per acre is practically complete. 
More than 90 percent of the fallout on sod 
or mulch may be removed by removing the 
sod or raking off the straw. Standing crops 
usually provide less complete ground cover, 
especially when young, and their harvest 
may remove only a small fraction of the 
fallout. 

Contaminated crops could be disposed of 
by harvesting and baling to reduce their 
bulk. The bales must be stored where they 
will not contaminate other foods. The 
workers should avoid breathing the dust 
created by these operations by wearing res- 
pirators. Clothing should be kept as clean 
as possible. Thorough washing of the 
hands and face are necessary before eating. 

The cover by the mulch illustrates the 
effectiveness of the level of two tons of oat 
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straw per acre. Less dense cover, of course, 
would provide less effective removal. 


DECONTAMINATION BY REMOVAL OF SOIL SURFACE 


The removal of soil surface is one of the 
most effective methods of decontamination, 
but it would be expensive and—with the 
procedures developed at this time—not suit- 
able for large acreages. It might be useful 
if small clean areas are needed to produce 
food for survival. 

The effectiveness of decontaminating sur- 
face soll by scraping ranges from partially 
successful for rough land to highly success- 
ful for smooth land. Rough, freshly plowed 
surfaces are difficult to decontaminate. 
Scraping off two inches of soil with a road 
grader may remove over 59 percent of the 
fallout from smooth soll, and only 60 per- 
cent from rough soil. Rough soil surfaces 
may be decontaminated more completely by 
scraping off more soil. Just as in harvesting, 
precautions against breathing dust and for 
cleanliness will be necessary. 

The safe disposal of contaminated surface 
soil after removal is a serious problem. For 
the large volumes of soil involved, the only 
practical places for disposal appear to be 
pits in the center of small fields or regu- 
larly spaced ditches across fields. The pits 
or ditches would have to be protected from 
erosion and not used for crop production. 

OTHER METHODS OF DECONTAMINATING SOIL 


Several additional methods of decontami- 
nating soils do not appear to be practical on 
a field scale. Among these are leaching and 
cropping soils to remove strontium 90. 
Leaching would require extremely large 
amounts of water and calcium salts or acids. 
In addition to removing strontium 90, plant 
nutrients would be leached out of the root 
zones and would have to be replaced. 
Cropping, even with those crops known to 
take up large amounts of calclum and 
strontium, would require more than 40 suc- 


cessive crops to achieve 90 percent 
decontamination. 
REDUCING STRONTIUM 90 UPTAKE WITH 


SOIL AMENDMENTS 

Additions of lime, gypsum, fertilizers, or 
organic matter in practical amounts usually 
reduce uptake of strontium 90 by less than 
half. Combinations of soil amendments 
and tillage practices may reduce uptake 
more than any single amendment would. 
The best use of soil amendments for maxi- 
mum crop production is often the same as 
their best use for reducing strontium 90 
uptake. 

DILUTING CONTAMINATION BY LIMING 

Another method of making contaminated 
soll more useful to agriculture may be by the 
addition of lime (or gypsum). The plant's 
need for calcium leads to the absorption of 
the similar element strontium. In solls 
low in exchangeable calcium, more stron- 
tium 90 will be taken up by the plant. By 
liming acid soils, more calclum is made 
available to the plant and less strontium 90 
will be absorbed. It is useful on highly 
acid soils on which liming would be nor- 
mally beneficial for other reasons. (Gyp- 
sum would be most useful on soils contain- 
ing large quantities of exchangeable sodium, 
which would normally need lime or gypsum 
regardless of the strontium 90 hazard.) 
However, at best the strontium uptake can 
be reduced by the application of lime to 
about one-third the uptake if the soil were 
not treated. 

Potassium fertilization at the rate of sey- 
eral hundred pounds per acre can also re- 
duce the uptake of strontium 90. However, 
the calclum uptake by the plants is also 
reduced by this practice. Crop residues and 
manure applied at the rate of 20 tons per 
acre has reduced the uptake of strontium 
90 by one-third. 
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RECLAIMING SOIL BY DEEP PLOWING 


Decontamination by deep plowing would 
be aimed at turning the contaminated sur- 
face soil under to a depth of 18 inches or 
more—or below the root zone of the plants 
that are to be grown. Deep plowing might 
reduce the uptake of strontium 90 by about 
One-third compared to that without treat- 
ment in shallow-rooted crops such as 
grasses and many vegetables, It will be 
most effective when the freshly exposed 
Surface soil has a high supply of calcium 
either naturally or by addition of lime or 
gypsum, However, before the method is 
used, careful evaluation should be made of 
the situation in the area and of the alter- 
natives. Once strontium 90 has been plowed 
under, future removal is extremely dim- 
cult, Also, the productivity of some soils 
May have been drastically reduced. 

Under field conditions, the uptake of 
strontium 90 may be greatly affected by its 
Placement and that of calcium relative to 
the plant root system. Experiments are 
being initiated in which the strontium 90 
will be plowed down as deeply as possible. 
The growth of the plant roots will be kept 
as shallow as possible by use of lime, 
fertilizer, and irrigation. The immediate 
goal of these experiments is to reduce stron- 
tium 90 uptake by a factor of 10. 


SUMMARY 


In short, we find that in the event of 
Attack with nuclear weapons, the hazards 
Of radioactive fallout to agriculture would 
be serious. But there are practical meth- 
Ods of protection. Even in areas of heavy 
Tadioactive fallout contamination, proper 
shelters for sufficient periods of time can 
Significantly reduce the damages of external 
Tadiation to man and his animals. The 
long-term hazard of internal radiation is 
less acute but does present a chronic prob- 
lem of major concern. Through the knowl- 
edge being gained by research, we could ex- 
Pect to reduce this hazard by the proper 
use of the land and its products that pro- 
vide the Nation's food supply. 


Controversy Between Matson Navigation 
Co. and Pacific Far East Line 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrcorp an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Pacific 
Shipper, entitled “Basic Matson—PFEL 
Issue Is Subsidy and Not Monopoly.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Pacific Shipper, Feb. 22, 1960] 
Basic MaTsoN—PFEL Issvr Is SUBSIDY AND 
Not Monopo.ty 

Our venerable policy has always been to 
take no sides in intramural shipping dis- 
Putes, and we have no intention of revising 
it, now or in the future. This applies, of 
Course, to the controversy between Matson 
Navigation Co. and Pacific Far East Line, 
Which has gathered a lot of attention, in 
and out of the press, and has reached the 
U.S. circuit court of appeals, last stop be- 
fore the U.S. Supreme Court. The issue is 
Moot, and still before the courts, so that it 
Would be improper for us to pass on it, even 
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if this were not contrary to policy as stated 
above. It also is dramatized by the sudden 
curtailment of the Hawallan Marine Freight- 
ways Service, the third recent casualty of 
this route. 

However, it is our duty, as we see it, to in- 
form and interpret. We imagine there is 
confusion in the minds of the shipping pub- 
lic over the true nature of the Matson-PFEL 
controversy, and this confusion ought to be 
cleared up. 

There is, as far as we are aware, no dispute 
whatever about anybody's right to compete 
with Matson in the Hawaiian trade under 
what we will call, for want of a better term, 
“ordinary circumstances." As a matter of 
fact, steamship companies have been buck- 
ing Matson on this route as far back as we 
can remember, which is too far for any 
pleasantries. Besides sporadic competition, 
the Los Angeles Steamship Co. for many 
years gave Matson a stirring, even if possibly 
losing, battle before LASCO was absorbed 
by the older firm. Since the war, Hawallan 
Marine Freightways and its two predecessors 
have been operated in direct rivalry, and 
while there has been heavy firing over rates 
and traffic, nobody has tried to exclude the 
newcomers. In short, whether Matson has 
or has not a monopoly may be for the courts 
to decide, but it is a simple statement of 
fact to say that it has not had a monopoly 
in the sense that any carrier, not otherwise 
obligated, was somehow disbarred. We 
pointedly refrain from identifying the right 
to compete with the ability to make a go 
of it, Legalistically, the distinction is 
important. 

So, as may not be clear to the lay reader, 
the issue in the PFEL case is not monop- 
oly as commonly understood; it is whether 
a subsidized operator in foreign commerce 
has the right to compete with an unsub- 
sidized domestic operator, All domestic op- 
erators are unsubsidized. The Hawaiian 
case is not the first instance in which vessels 
subsidized on other segments of their routes 
have vied with domestic operators; the oldest 
familiar example that comes to mind is the 
incidental competition of transpacific or 
round-the-world vessels with intercoastal 
services. 

It is to be noted that while the question 
of monopolistic transportation may have 
been introduced in the Matson-PFEL case, 
and while some of the news reports read as 
though this were the basic issue, what is 
really being debated is the right of a sub- 


sidized carrier to compete.with a domestic 


shipping service. That is what we leave to 
the courts to determine; as it stands at this 
writing, the answer is in the affirmative. 


On Capital Punishment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 7, 1959, I introduced H.R. 870 to 
abolish the death penalty under all laws 
of the United States except the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice, and to author- 
ize the imposition of life imprisonment 
in lieu thereof. 

In that connection, I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the follow- 
ing article by C. Gordon Post, professor 
of political science. Professor Post is a 
member of the New York Committee to 
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Abolish Capital Punishment. His article 
appeared in the December 1959 Vassar 
Alumnae magazine: 

On CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


(By C. Gordon Post, professor of political 
science) 

Master Barnardine, what hoa! your friend 
the hangman! you must be so good, sir, to 
rise, and be put to death: Pray, Master 
Barnardine, awake, till you are executed, and 
sleep afterwards—Mensure for Measure. 

Of the death penalty I find it dificult to 
speak with restraint. This obscene ritual 
of our society is no more than murder— 
premeditated, deliberated, and intended; 
“omcial” murder, to be sure, and done in 
theory by a vague abstraction called the 
United States or the State of New York or 
the State of California. The ritual involves 
a whole cast of characters: the legislators 
who provide for the death penalty, the jury 
which convicts, the judge who sentences, the 
prison officials who guard the victim and 
strap him in the chair, the priest, the ex- 
ecutioner who throws the switch; they are 
all part of the ritual and they are all acces- 
sories. As long as we counternance this 
dismal and barbaric performance, we are all 
accessories. 

So the deed is done. The guests depart, 
the executioner gets his fee, the body, if un- 
claimed, is to quicklime, every- 
thing is tidied up. All can go to their rest 
with the feeling of a job well done and with 
assurance that society has been safeguarded. 

And yet—and yet, in a poor and shabby 
section of the city, and while the pillars of 
society sleep, a woman who has been “two- 
aB, her sweetheart is slain with a bread- 

e. 

Thus, I express my feeling about capital 
punishment and thus I suggest its futility. 
THE DETERRENCE ARGUMENT 

The chief prop of those who favor reten- 
tion of capital punishment is that it is a 
unique deterrent.» Sir James Fitzjames 
Stephen stated this view very clearly in 
1864: “No other punishment deters men so 
effectually from committing crimes as the 
punishment of death, This is one of those 
propositions which it is difficult to prove, 
simply because they are in themselves more 
obvious than any proof can make them, 
It is possible to display ingenuity in arguing 
against it, but that is all. The whole ex- 
perience of mankind is in the other direc- 
tion. The threat of instant death is the 
one to which resort has always been made 
when there was an absolute necessity for 
producing some result. No one goes 
to certain inevitable death except by com- 
pulsion. Put the matter the other way. 
Was there ever yet a criminal who, when 
sentenced to death and brought out to die, 
would refuse the offer of a commutation of 
his sentence for the severest secondary pun- 
ishment? Surely not? Why is this? It 
can only be because ‘All that a man has will 
he give for his life’ In any secondary pun- 
ishment, however terrible, there is hope; 
but death is death; its terrors can not be 
described more forcibly.” 

The argument of deterrence is centuries- 
old. In the 18th century, Blackstone as- 
serted that the death penalty set “a dread- 
ful example to deter others." William Paley, 
author .of a profoundly influential book, 
Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy, 
declared that the object of punishment was 
not the satisfaction of justice, but “the pre- 
vention of crimes.” Sneep-stenling, horse- 
stealing, stealing of cloth from tenters or 
bleaching grounds, by our laws," he said, 
“gubject the offenders to sentence of death: 
not that these crimes are in their nature 
PS et 

In this paper I am concerned with capital 
punishment for civil offenses, not for trea- 
son or other political offenses. 
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more heinous than many simple felonies 
which are punished by imprisonment or 
transportation, but because the property, be- 
ing more exposed, requires the terror of 
capital punishment to protect it.” 

In the 19th century, the Chief Justice of 
England, Lord Eilenborough, held that cap- 
ital punishment “ceases not to hold out that 
terror which alone will be sufficient to pre- 
vent the frequent commission of the offense.” 
To the same effect, Lord Chancellor Eldon 
declared that he was “rather of opinion that 
it is not from the circumstances of the sever- 
ity of the law being put into execution to the 
fullest extent, so much as the imaginary 
terrors of it on the mind, that produces the 
abhorrence of crime.” 

The same argument is frequently voiced in 
our own century. In the Canadian report 
of the Joint Committee of the Senate and 
House of Commons on Capital Punishment 
(1956) it is said that the committee was im- 
pressed by the support given the death pen- 
alty by law enforcement officers who felt that 
“it was an effective deterrent to murder.” 
At a hearing of the New Jersey Assembly 
Judiciary Committee on bills to abolish cap- 
ital punishment (1958) a police chief stated 
emphatically that “capital punishment is a 
deterrent.” 2 

At this point there are two important 
questions to ask. The first is: Is capital 
punishment in fact a deterrent? Obviously, 
itis not. When a murder is committed, and 
many are committed in the United States 
every year, capital punishment has failed as 
a deterrent; and its failures can be num- 
bered. 

The second and more important question 
is: Is the great mass of law-abiding people 
in the United States deterred from com- 
mitting murder by the death penalty? Its 
successes cannot be numbered. To this sec- 
ond question there is no conclusive answer. 
There are, however, certain trends, certain 
facts, certain observations which cast seri- 
ous doubt upon the claim that the death 
penalty is a general deterrent. 


TREND AWAY FROM THE DEATH PENALTY 


There has been a trend toward abolition 
of the death penalty for clvil murder. The 
States which have either abolished capital 
punishment by law or have allowed it to 
fall into disuse by a policy of reprieve are 
as follows: Austria (1950), Belgium (1863), 
Denmark (1930), Finland (1949), West 
Germany (1949), Holland (1870), Iceland 
(1944), Israel (1954), Italy (1948), Luxem- 
bourg (1822), Nepal (1931), Norway (1905), 

al (1867), Rumania (1864), Sweden 
(1921), Switzerland (1942), US.S.R. (1947), 
the Argentine (1922), Brazil (1891), Colom- 
bia (1910), Costa Rica (1880), Dominican 
Republic (1924), Ecuador (1897), Honduras 
(1894), Mexico (1928), Panama (1903), 
Uruguay (1907), Venezuela (1863), and 
Queensland (1922). 

Of the 49 States of the Union, there are 
8 in which the maximum penalty for murder 
is life imprisonment: Michigan (1846), 
Rhode Island (1852), Wisconsin (1853), 
Maine (1887), Minnesota (1911), North Da- 


*The police chief thought, that the lives 
of policemen in line of duty would be greatly 
endangered if the death penalty were abol- 
ished. Mr. Herbert L. Cobin, president of 
the the Prisoners Aid Society of Delaware, 
has very kindly sent me a statement sum- 
marizing the findings of Thorsten Sellin 
and Donald Campion, S.J., on this question. 
“It is obvious,” said Professor Sellin, “from 
an inspection of the data that it is impos- 
sible to conclude that the States which have 
abolished the death penalty have thereby 
made the policemen's lot more hazardous.” 
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kota (1915), Alaska (1957), and Delaware 
(1958) # 

In western Europe, it will be observed, 
only Spain, France, and the United King- 
dom continue to make use of the death 
penalty for civil murder, and in the last 
named State, its application has been cur- 
tailed by the Homicide Act of 1957. 

This movement or trend, if such it may be 
called, must indicate that in the minds of 
many peoples there has been, and is, great 
doubt as to the general deterrent effects of 
the death penalty. Many of the States afore- 
named have known no executions for civil 
murder for decades; if there had been a con- 
siderable and continued increase in the 
murder rates at any time following abolition, 
the death penalty would no doubt have been 
restored. But with the abolition of the 
death penalty there has been no general and 
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continued rise in the murder rates. In the 
words of Prof. Thorsten Sellin, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, “whether the 
death penalty is used or not, both death 
penalty States and abolition States show 
rates which suggest that their rates are con- 
ditioned by other factors than the death 
penalty.” After extensive study of the evi- 
dence from foreign countries, the recent 
British Royal Commission concluded That 
there is no clear evidence in any of the fig- 
ures we have examined that the abolition of 
capital punishment has led to an increase 
in the homicide rate, or that its reintroduc- 
tion has led to a fall.” 

The following table, the work of Professor 
Sellin and taken from the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Capital Punishment 
(1949-53), is illuminating: 


Homicide death rates (1920-48) per 100,000, in selected American States 


Michigan 
abolished] Ohio 
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3.1 1.7 4. 
4.4 an 22 4. 
3.6 | — 1.8 4, 
29 21 22 4. 
3.2 27 1.8 21 4. 
3.8 27 2.3 20 4. 
22 23 26 1.8 2 
26 24 2.6 1.6 3. 
28 23 21 a 3. 
22 26 2.3 1.2 ) 3. 
3.8 3,2 3.1 3.5 1.9 a. 
29 25 3.6 20 2.3 3 
29 29 2.8 1,2 1.6 3. 
3.5 29 19 1.2 1.7 3. 
2.4 2.3 24 1.6 3.0 4. 
2.6 20 1.4 2.3 2.0 3. 
2.3 1.8 1.7 2.0 1.2 2. 
1.6 2.2 2.2 1.6 1 2. 
1.6 1.4 2.0 24 9 1 
1.6 1.8 1.4 1.2 2.8 2 
1.2 1.3 1.3 1.4 2.2 1. 
1.7 1.3 1.4 2.3 1.0 2 
1.7 1.2 1.6 1.4 -9 1. 
1.2 1.0 1.1 0 1.4 2. 
1.4 1.7 -9 9 1.6 1. 
1.9 1.6 L6 1.0 2.0 1. 
1.6 1.8 -9 1.5 1.1 2. 
1.2 1.9 1.4 4 1.0 2. 
1. 9 1.4 -9 -9 2.0 2. 


1 Capital punishment restored, 1939, 


THE NATURE OF THE MURDERER 

A third observation has to do with the 
nature of the murderer, Most homicides are 
committed without any consideration of the 
death penalty. Most murderers do not pre- 
meditate, deliberate, and intend the death of 
another; in most cases, murder is the un- 
happy end product of anger, frustation, 
jealousy, despair, alcohol, pity, or sex. In 
the report of the California subcommittee 
of the Judiciary Committee on Capital Pun- 
ishment, it is said that “From data from the 
State bureau of criminal statistics it appears 
that, of the 93 men executed between 1945 
and 1955, 52 or 55.9 percent had no known 
prior criminal record other than misdemean- 
ors. Twenty-five of them had no record even 
of misdemeanors. The point is that, in the 


*Several States have abolished capital 
punishment and then restored it: Iowa, 
Kansas, Colorado, Washington, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Arizona and Mis- 
souri. Maine abolished in 1876, restored in 
1883, and reabholished in 1887. Professor 
Sellin is of the opinion that “the main 
reason for the restoration of capital punish- 
ment was always the same; something hap- 
pened which aroused popular feeling, prob- 
ably quite irrationally, and the Legislature 
rushed into imposing the death penalty.” 
See Report of the Royal Commission, pp. 
374-375. 


majority of cases, these executed men were 
not of the habitual criminal class. Their 
homicides were in the nature of explosive 
incidents.” 

Beyond the “explosive incident,” Dr. 
Bernard Glueck, Jr., psychiatrist at Sing Sing, 
holds that “no person in our society is in a 
normal state of mind when he commits a 
murder.” Another psychiatrist, Dr. Isadore 
Ziferstein, of Los Angeles, has declared: 
“Psychological studies have shown that the 
vast majority of those who have been exe- 
cuted for capital crimes were very sick people 
mentally.” Similar testimony is to be found 
in all reports of legislative committees con- 
cerned with the problem of capital punish- 
ment, 

If what the psychiatrists tell us is true 
(and there is no reason to doubt their find- 
ings), how can the death penalty be a deter- 
rent? If the murder’s action is compulsive, 
if what he does is in the heat of passion or 
dissension, in explosive rage or torment, if he 
is the product of a broken home and broken 
spirits, if he is a psychoneurotic or a echizo- 
phrenic or a mental defective, how, then, can 
be restrained by capital punishment? t 


*No consideration has been given here to 
the legal definition of insanity, which is anti- 
quated and not in accord with medical 
knowledge. 
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THE MAD DOG DOCTRINE 

There are those, however, who believe that 
insane or not, the murderer, like a mad dog, 
should be quietly eliminated. Sir Ernest 
Gowers, chairman of the recent Royal Com- 
mission on Capital Punishment, in his book, 
“A Life for a Life?” quotes an army colonel 
and two doctors to this effect. The colonel 
declared, “When the further existence of any 
person is clearly against the public interest, 
and still more when it is a positive menace 
to the community, as in the case, for exam- 
Ple, of a murderer who is held to be insane, 
it is folly to keep him alive. He should be 
dealt with as humanely as we deal with un- 
wanted domestic animals now. To 
One doctor, capital punishment “is a prac- 
tical decision to remove permanently from 
the community a person who has made him- 
self unsuitable to continue in it“; to another 
doctor, “When the criminal has no moral 
sense and is a true psychopath, he should be 
Tegarded as human refuse, dangerous to 
Society, and quietly and humanely dis- 
Patched.” No good to themselves, no good 
to the community, a burden at least, possibly 
3 to others, let us rid ourselves of 


“Such doctrines,” it is declared in the Re- 
Port of the Royal Commission, “have been 
Preached and practiced in National Socialist 
Germany, but they are repugnant to the 
Moral traditions of Western civilization and 
We are confident that they would be un- 
hesitantly rejected by the great majority of 
the population of this country. We assume 
the continuance of the ancient and humane 
Principle that has long formed part of our 
Common law.“ namely, that if at the time of 
his unlawful act, a person is so mentally dis- 
Ordered that it seems unreasonable to um- 
Pute guilt to his act, he ought not to be 
held responsible under the law. 

There appear to be three functions of 
Punishment: Retribution, deterrence, and re- 
formation. Obviously, if a man is executed 
there is no opportunity for reformation. 
There is serious and sound doubt as to the 
Validity of the death penalty as a deterrent. 
Thus, we are left with the one function 
Which modern penological thought dis- 
counts, namely, retribution—the lex talionis, 
an eye for an eye, retaliation, revenge, call 
it what you will. 

“We have,” declared Sir John Anderson, 
“over the years, fortunately succeeded to a 
Very large extent, if not entirely, in relegat- 
ing the purely punitive aspects of our crimi- 
Nal law to the background.” Buried but not 
dead, retribution is covered with the mythi- 
cal flowers of deterrence whose color of 
Plausibility blinds men to the fact that capi- 
tal punishment is society's vengeance. 


THE MISCARRIAGE OF JUSTICE 


Edwin M. Borchard in “Convicting the 
Innocent,“ quotes a district attorney as say- 
ing, “Innocent men are never convicted. 
Don't worry about it, it never happens in 
the world. It is a physical impossibility.” 
A comforting thought, were it true. 

Late in 1949, Mrs. Beryl Evans and her 
baby daughter, Geraldine, were murdered in 
their fiat, located in a London slum. In 
January 1950, the husband, Timothy John 
Evans, was tried at the Old Bailey for the 
murder of his child, and a large part of the 
evidence presented in court was directed to 
Show that the accused had strangled his 
wife, the prosecution contending that who- 
ever murdered the mother must necessarily 
have murdered the child. Evans, an il- 
literate, mentally subnormal lorry driver, at 
first had confessed and later retracted his 
Confession, at the same time accusing John 
Christie, the chief witness for the Crown, of 
the murders. Christie's testimony was cru- 
cial; Evans was found guilty, and on March 
9 he was hanged. 

In 1953, the Crown’s chief witness in the 
Evans case was arrested and tried for the 
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murder of his wife, An investigation of 
Christie's flat and outbuildings brought to 
light the bodies of six women, including Mrs. 
Christie's, all of whom Christie admitted 
having strangled. He confessed to the mur- 
der of Beryl Evans but denied killing the 
baby; whether he did or not must be placed 
in the category of not proven.” At any rate, 
Dr. J. A. Hobson, who examined Christie and 
to whom Christie originally confessed several 
murders, has had this to say: “It is unfortu- 
nate that I did not question Christie more 
fully about his killing of Mrs. Evans, but at 
that time my primary interest was to estab- 
lish Christie's insanity. It is even more un- 
fortunate that I was refused access to him 
after his sentence. * I feel that it is more 
than likely that he would * have told 
me how he had murdered baby Geraldine.” 

The home secretary who wrote on Evans’ 
papers, “The law must take its course,” 
has voiced a hope “that no future home sec- 
retary, while in office or after he has left 
office, will ever have to feel that although he 
did his best and no one would wish to ac- 
cuse him of being either careless or ineffi- 
cient, he sent a man to the gallows who was 
not guilty as charged,” all of which is no 
consolation to Timothy Evans. 

With all of our procedural safeguards, 
there is still the possibility of error. This 
may be due to improper identification; a wit- 
ness may lie or he may be the victim of de- 
fective observational powers. It may be due 
to an overzealous prosecutor or police. Ex- 

testimony can be unreliable, and an in- 
flamed public opinion may insist upon a 
conviction. 

Borchard discusses eight trials for murder 
in which no crime whatever had been com- 
mitted. 

There is much room for error in our crim- 
inal trials; and where the accused is put to 
death, error discovered later cannot be rem- 
edied nor amends made, The literature is 
replete with cases of men who were found 
guilty of murder, sentenced to die, and then 
reprieved; and who later were found to have 
been innocent. The opportunity of estab- 
lishing one’s innocence is gone with the 
springing of the trap or the throwing of the 
switch. 

On March 15, 1957, at 10 a.m., Burton Ab- 
bott was scheduled to enter California’s 
gas chamber. A reprieve was granted at 9:10 
to permit the defense to present an appeal. 
The appeal was denied at 11 o'clock and at 
11:15 Abbott was placed in the chamber. At 
11:20 the secretary of the reprieve board no- 
tified the prison that the board had changed 
its decision. But Abbott was dead. 

THE ALTERNATIVE 

The alternative to capital punishment is 
life imprisonment which in England means 
from 8 to 12 years, and in the United States, 
an indefinite sentence, the prisoner being re- 
leased on parole when this move is con- 
sidered appropriate. 

The argument is sometimes put forth that 
life imprisonment is a punishment worse 
than death. This is a specious argument, 
Decades ago, prison conditions were bad, 
horrible, but I daresay that, even then, im- 
prisonment was preferable to death. 

It is also argued that murderers would 
make the problems of prison administration 
more difficult and constitute a source of 
danger to prison personnel and prisoners. 
The evidence gathered from far and wide by 
the Royal Commission refutes this conten- 
tion: “murderers are no more likely than any 
other prisoners to commit acts of violence 
against officers or fellow prisoners or to at- 
tempt escape; on the contrary, it would ap- 
pears that in all countries murderers are, on 
the whole, better behaved than most pris- 
oners.“ 

Of course, a man who is incapable of re- 
form or who is criminally insane or danger- 
ously psychopathic ought never to be turned 
back to society; but with all other murderers 
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the object of punishment should not be 
annihilation but reformation. Even the 
murderer deserves his chance and society 
should accord him this chance; for it is not 
too clear that the rest of us are without 
responsibility, without guilt. 


CONCLUSION 


My story ends. It is not a complete story; 
that would be impossible in a space so brief. 
It does, I hope, suggest a few of the reasons 
why I oppose capital punishment. 

For those who wish to pursue the matter 
more broadly and more deeply, there is ap- 
pended a list of books which may be helpful. 

One last word. Capital punishment, how- 
ever you look at it, is brutal, sordid, and 
Savage; it is unworthy of a civilized people. 

In our time, we have witnessed an almost 
unprecedented savagery in Europe and else- 
where; in our own country, we see and hear 
brutality, brutality, brutality, over television 
and radio; in motion pictures and so-called 
comic books, brutality is common fare. 
Without being a pessimist or a Cassandra, 
I lament and resent this pernicious influence. 

We resent the “third degree“ because it is 
brutal; we resent a lynching, not only be- 
cause a man has been denied a fair trial, 
but because it is brutal; we resent a bully 
because he is brutal. 

Let us make clear to our own people, and 
to the world, that we detest brutality by the 
abolition of a sentence which cannot reform 
and which does not, on the evidence avail- 
able, deter. 
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A Thing of Beauty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, poetry is the language of the 
soul, Too seldom do we commit it to 
memory, read it, and rejoice in it as a 
source of strength. In the lines of a 
poem we touch hands with the great. 

I sometimes fear that we are losing our 
appreciation and love for poetry and 
prose, and perhaps, if this be true, it is 
@ symptom of the weakening of the 
moral and spiritual fiber which is be- 
coming so apparent in our national life. 
I have always been a lover of verse. I 
cannot write it, but I can cherish it 
and learn from it. Poetry serves to 
strengthen my ideals, my pride in Amer- 
ican's past, my hope in her future. It 
gives me a closer tie with my Maker and 
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my fellow man. I believe that it can 
have the same effect upon others. 

Mr. President, today and from time to 
time in the days and years ahead I shall 
supply for the record bits of verse and 
prose which, having given me strength 
for the day and courage for the trials, 
may do the same for others. Today, I 
think it best to reflect, if we might for a 
moment, upon the beauty of some well- 
known lines by John Keats; which I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the lines 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A thing of beauty Is a joy forever: 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 

Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and asleep 

Pull of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet 
breathing. 

Therefore, on every morrow, are we wreathing 

A flower band to bind us to the earth, 

Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 

Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 

Of all the unhealthy and o’er-darkened ways 

Made for our searching: Yes, in spite of all, 

Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 

From our dark spirits. Such the sun, the 
moon, 

Trees old and young, sprouting a shady boon 

For simple sheep; and such are daffodils 

With ct green world they live in; and clear 


That for themselves a cooling cover make 

Gainst the hot season; the midforest brake, 

Rich with a sprinkling of fair musk-rose 
blooms: 

And such too is the grandeur of the dooms 

We have imagined for the mighty dead; 

All lovely tales that we have heard or read: 

An endless fountain of immortal drink, 

Pouring unto us from the heaven's brink. 


An Adequate Little Red Deterrent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I have 
just read an excellent editorial in the 
March issue of the Air Force magazine 
relating to the current debate on the 
adequacy of our national defense. Mr. 

„John F. Loosbrock, editor of the maga- 
zine, does a fine job of assessing the sit- 
uation. He opens his statement with the 
astute observation that “perhaps the one 
encouraging aspect of the current debate 
over the national defense program is 
that it is occurring atall.” The editorial 
concludes on the warning note that 
fea eed is synonymous with medioc- 

ty.” 

I commend the editorial to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues, and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Air Force magazine, March 1960] 
An ADEQUATE LITTLE RED DETERRENT 
(By John F. Loosbrock, editor) 

Perhaps the one encouraging aspect of the 
current debate over the national defense pro- 
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gram is that it is occurring at all. Only a 
few months ago it appeared that the subject, 
as a matter of political debate, would be lost 
in the fog of peace and prosperity. Indeed, 
only an incurable optimist would conclude 
that the defense issue will rate very high in 
the political ledger for very long. But a 
useful purpose is being served by the cur- 
rent discussion. No one wants defense to 
become a political football, but it is a mat- 
ter of the public interest and therefore de- 
serves and demands full and complete public 
airing. 

Quite apart from the exigencies of partisan 
politics, which are obvious and comparative- 
ly easy to sift out, three major factors tend 
to hide or confuse the central Issues: 

The President’s personal assumption of the 
role of the Nation’s most highly qualified 
military expert. 

The separation into neat boxes, marked re- 
spectively “war and military” and “peace and 
civilian,” of vital problems which cannot be 
solved satisfactorily so long as they are thus 
separated. 

The obvious conviction of the adminis- 
tration that private prosperity is synonymous 
with national power and, further, that 
achievement of private prosperity should 
rank No. 1 on the list of national goals, 
with peace and security following as natural 
aftermaths. 

No analysis of the welter of conflicting 
facts and opinions that are being offered as 
evidence in support of, or attack on, current 
defense policies can be useful unless these 
factors are given full weight in assessing the 
arguments in the debate. 

In the first instance, the President has de- 
fended his program by pointing to his per- 
sonal expertise in military matters and has 
attacked the views of responsible military 
leaders who disagree with him as “parochial.” 
Both positions are open to question in the 
context of the situation to which they were 
addressed. Military experience must be 
added up in terms of when it was acquired 
and under what conditions. Experience 
gained during and before World War IT does 
not necessarily contribute significantly to 
solving strategic problems of today. It can- 
not be dismissed out of hand, but it is mani- 
festly unfair to draw upon it to criticize to- 
day's military experts as parochial whipper- 
snappers. Today’s generals are not necessar- 
ily right. Indeed, they do not agree com- 
pletely among themselves. But neither 
should they be dismissed with the cavalier 
implication that they are necessarily wrong. 
If it is to be a matter of an ex-general's 
military Judgment against that of the cur- 
rent crop, the very least the public is entitled 
to is an assessment of what might happen to 
it should the President prove to be wrong. 

As to the second factor, the artificial and 
arbitrary dichotomy established between 
military and civillan requirements in certain 
important areas is serving only to compro- 
mise both requirements and needlessly con- 
fuse the American people. There are many 
examples, the one that first leaps to mind 
being the uneasy and unprofitable cleavage 
between the exploitation of space as neces- 

means to military ends and its ex- 
ploration for peaceful, civilian purposes. 
The cleavage exists in other areas, such as 
the battle of well-meaning but shortsighted 
groups to preserve the freedom of the air- 
ways for the Piper Cub, with small regard 
to the defense needs of the Nation. It ex- 
ists in the relegation of the problems of 
arms control to those who have only a hazy 
understanding of the nature of modern arms. 
It erodes our overall deterrent posture by 
placing shelter against radioactive fallout in 
a neat pigeonhole labeled “civil” defense, as 
if it had nothing to do with the avoidance 
of, as well as the survival after, a future war. 

Perhaps the foregoing are but symptoms 
of a more insidious disease which is ravag- 
Ing our national fiber—the idea that we can 
somehow reap the fruits of private compe- 
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tition and personal freedom while neglect- 
ing the will to win in the public and inter- 
national arenas, We are told about the 
“adequacy” of our defenses. We are told not 
to worry about being second best in mis- 
siles and space—that “you can’t win ‘em all.” 
We are told that the steps needed to main- 
tain this Nation in first place militarily, 
educationally, economically, and technolog- 
ically are too expensive, that they will en- 
croach on our personal liberty and turn the 
Nation into an armed camp. 

Well intentioned as this position may be, it 
is dangerous and misleading. Worse, it evi- 
dences a lack of understanding as to where 
the true roots of national power lie. One 
does not assess the true strength of a na- 
tion by the wealth of its inhabitants, by the 
numbers of chickens in the pot, cars in the 
garage, or even by the prospect, as a recent 
Magazine advertisement put it, that “every 
family should have a second home.” 

We should be proud of a system that has 
Produced so much good for so many people. 
But in our pride we cannot balk at what- 
ever sacrifices might be required to protect 
our system. We cannot become so obsessed 
With picking the fruit that we neglect to 
fertilize the roots. We cannot give the same 
Weight in the national power equation to the 
Plastic franistan that we give to an equiva- 
lent dollar’s worth of missiles, or classrooms, 
or digital computers. 

Regardless of what the various indexes of 
Wealth indicate, a nation that looks on them 
as guides to greatness has taken the first 
step downward. In Greek mythology, the 
maiden Atalanta challenged would-be suit- 
ors to a footrace—the prize to be Atalanta 
herself or death. She bested all comers until 
shrewd Hippomenes distracted her with the 
three golden apples of Venus. Right now 
We are so busy picking up the apples that we 
forget there’s a race to be won, with death 
the loser’s prize. 

Wine connoisseurs call a worthy vintage 
great or noble. Adequacy is synonymous 
With mediocrity. Let's not rest easy then 
when we're told not to worry, when we're 
told that, after all, we still have an adequate 
little Red deterrent. 


Solutions to Farm Issue Numerous but 
Elusive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, Mr. 
John Knight, the very distinguished 
former publisher of the Chicago Daily 
News, who still is the publisher of a very 
distinguished number of newspapers in 
Michigan, Ohio, and Florida, on Satur- 
day of each week writes what is known 
as “John S. Knight’s Notebook,” for the 
editorial columns. One of his recent 
“Notebooks” bears the heading Solu- 
tions to Farm Issue Numerous but Elu- 
sive.” I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Joh S. KNIGHT'S NoTEBOOK—SOLUTIONS TO 
Farm Issus NUMEROUS BUT ELUSIVE 

A charming city lady who knows a thing 
or two about public affairs said to me the 
Other evening: 
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“I read your editorial on the farm ques- 
tion and didn’t understand a word of it.” 

The remark was understandable, since few 
people, including most urbanites, poli- 
ticians, and editors, have the faintest com- 
prehension of this much belabored subject. 

But since the editorial appeared, we have 
been deluged (in a newspaper office that 
means 25 to 30 letters) with communica- 
tions from farmers and others who have 
positive, if not always clear, views on every 
aspect of the farm problem. 

Last week, Editor Bob Myers of the Lapeer 
(Mich.) County Press cited Michigan State 
University statistics to show that better- 
than-average farmers in his State made only 
about 62,400 in labor income during the 
good year of 1958. 

Bob resents attacks on farm subsidies, 
since “little is said about the much greater 
subsidies we pay to labor in the form of 
minimum wages, unemployment pay, tariffs 
on competing foreign manufactured prod- 
ucts and featherbedding.” 

TWENTY-FIVE-THOUSAND-DOLLAR LIMIT ON 

SUBSIDIES 

In asking Bob Myers and other interested 
reader to offer possible solutions for abuses 
of the farm subsidy system, it seems we 
started something. 

Most of the letters are too long for print- 

in their entirety, but here are excerpts 
which refiect the thinking of these readers. 

C. D. Jones of Lauderdale says that sub- 
sidies should be limited—possibly to 
$25,000. He concedes this would require 
close policing of dummy corporations but 
says wryly that the bureaucrats would like 
it, since more workers could be put on the 

vernment II. 

8 Ag tas “ridiculous uses” of the 
soil bank plan, Mr. Jones thinks land should 
haye a previous record of cultivation to 
qualify for payments. He would encourage 
marginal farmers, through education, to 
move into other occupations. 

FERTILIZER LOBBY HAS AN ACCUSER 

R. A. Hill, of Detroit, attributes the “farm 
subsidy scandal” to the lobbyists, "a brand of 
microbe” operating with money supplied by 
the chemical fertilizer companies. 

Mr, Hill says they talked the “spineless 
politicians" into making the farm laws read 
acres * * * when it should have read 
bushels, tons, or bales. He accuses these 
same lobbyists of promoting poison sprays 
which he says are killing off all our wildlife. 

Another view comes from Urban Meyer, of 
Lombard, Ill. Mr. Meyer says his biggest 
complaint is that “farm subsidies do not con- 
sider individual needs as do unemployment 
compensation, minimum wages, and tariffs. 
The farm subsidy is like paying a corpora- 
tion president unemployment relief because 
his company shows low profits.” 

Mr. Meyer, who is in the coal and fuel oil 
business, thinks the law of supply and de- 
mand should apply to farmers. If they can't 
make it, let them close up. “Why,” he con- 
tinues, “should they have more help than the 
coal man?” 

CANADIAN FOOD EXPORTS BLAMED 


Now 68-year-old Arthur Simmons, of 
Kingston, II., has his say. 

Mr, Simmons discusses inflated land values, 
and says it is impossible today for a young 
man to buy a farm as they did in his time 
with the help of a friendly banker. 

“Your Michigan friend was right,” adds Mr, 
Simmons, “your Sylvia Porters and all the 
rest sit idly by and condone higher steel costs 
and every other cost while the farm popu- 
lation is dropping into the serf class.“ 

Mr, Simmons’ suggestion is that every 
farmer should cut production of corn by 
10 percent, but thinks the Government 
should pay taxes on land taken out of 
production, 

G. L. Weber, a farm appraiser from Flint, 
Mich., deplores the way both political parties 
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have bartered and traded millions of dollars 
to gain the farmers’ vote over the years.“ 

He is critical, too, of importing agricultural 
commodities from Canadia “when we have 
such staggering surpluses in this country.” 

Note: It costs $1,500,000 a day to stabilize 
wheat prices. 

Mr. Weber believes a farmer must have at 
least 177 to 209 tillable acres * * * “to make 
a decent profit from his operations.” He 
says the farmer should haye more protection 
from the Michigan Highway Department 
which takes over farming land for road devel- 
opment and pays unfair and inadequate 
damages. 

Harry Dibell, contemptuous of Government 
procedures, offers “my most sincere contribu- 
tion" for the farm mess. “Buy a good 18- 
inch scoop," he says, “and give it to a man 
of courage and strength to use on the Agri- 
culture Department even though the build- 
ing collapses. 

“If you think,” he continues, “that the 
mess isn't in the Department, and hasn't 
accumulated over the last 7 years, I will 
be glad to have you interview some bankers, 
agricultural agents, farmers, and grainmen.” 

Mr. Dibell is from Wolcott, Ind. 

Then we have Howard Reich, of Unionville, _ 
Mich., who says he is a small, full-time dirt 
farmer.” Mr. Reich says: “I don't have an 
answer for the farm problem either, but I 
think the farmer gets blamed for a lot he 
cannot help.” 

Mr. Reich recalls an article in the Readers 
Digest showing how, as he remembers it, 
“the six largest payments to farmers were 
over $300,000 each while the average for the 
entire United States was less than $100.” 

CORPORATE FARMS HOG THE SUBSIDIES 

Enclosed with Mr. Reich's letter is an ar- 
ticle by Arthur Mauch of Michigan State, 
analyzing the $6.8 billion budget for the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Mauch claims that less than a third 
of this budget “can be charged directly to 
the farm program,” although he concedes 
that another $1.4 billion goes into farm re- 
search, loans to farmers and conservation 
programs. 

The rest of the budget, Mr. Mauch con- 
tends, should be charged to the Depart- 
ments of State or Welfare, since nearly $3.3 
billion is spent in foreign disposal, storage 
costs, and interest, donations to needy peo- 
ple at home and abroad and for schoo) lunch 
programs. 

Mr. Mauch concludes his article with this 
admission: “These facts do not answer the 
questions of whether we are spending too 
much or whether we are getting our money's 
worth—but they do throw some light on who 
gets the benefit.” 

FARMER FAVORS LICENSE SYSTEM 


A final contributor to our forum on the 
farm problem is Kenneth Geiger, of Clinton, 
Mich. 

Mr. Geiger, like the rest, sees the farm 
question as a prime example of political bun- 
gling. 

He considers the farmer to be unfairly 
taxed, and the victim of unfair competition 
from hobby farms which need not show a 
profit to stay in business. 

Without pretending to have the answer, 
Mr. Geiger suggests three things: 

1. Government licensing of all full-time 
farmers. He says this would eliminate most 
of the unfair competition and is no more 
un-American than the closed shop in Indus- 
try. 

2. An overhaul of the tax system to put 
farmers on an equal basis with urban neigh- 
bors. 

3. Make farmers immune from antitrust 
laws which prohibit him from protecting 
himself through organization. 

Then oddly enough, Mr. Geiger says these 
suggestions are “a place to start the long 
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process of getting the Government out of 
agriculture.” 
ONE THING CLEAR: THE PAY IS POOR 

So there you have it from the grass roots. 

After reading these contributions, I share 
the confusion of the city lady who didn't 
understand” last week's farm editorial. 

Still, tt is fair to conclude that the aver- 
age full-time farmer isn't getting rich at the 
taxpayers’ expense. For all his labors, he 
earns less than school teachers or factory 
workers. 

Secondly, the subsidies paid to big farm- 
ers constitute a national scandal, as do the 
Federal income tax exemptions granted to 
huge farm cooperatives such as the Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Association of St. 
Paul. 

According to Time, this group began with 
only $30,000 in capital and now has a net 
worth of $40 million. It has bought out 
privately owned, taxpaying businesses un- 
able to compete and FPUGTA annual re- 
ports reveal $29 million in profits since 1950. 

STOP BLAMING THE LITTLE GUY 


I suspect the people of this country will 
still be discussing the farm problem years 
after this administration and a long line 
of succeeding administrations have departed. 

At this moment, there appear to be some 
solutions in sight for the more flagrant 
abuses of the farm subsidy system. 

But which party, or which politician other 
than the President, has the guts to apply the 
drastic corrective measures which are 
needed? 

Until reasonable limits are placed upon 
the size of Government subsidies received by 
the big landowners, often not in residence, 
let’s stop carping at the little guy whose 
full-time farm operation enables him to 
make a living, and not much else. 


The Ninth Green 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
President Eisenhower's trip to Latin 
America, ending today, has surely 
created a better climate of understanding 
between the countries of South America 
and ourselves. 

Vast responsibilities lay ahead for him, 
but the kind of service that he is ren- 
dering is of incalculable aid in strength- 
ening our ties of frienship throughout 
the world. 7 

These sentiments are ably spelled out 
in the accompanying editorial, which 
appeared in the New York Times of Sun- 
day, March 6, 1960, and I believe we 
should all read the well written words 
of the editorial writer: 

THE NINTH GREEN 

When President Eisenhower got out of his 
helicopter at the ninth green of the Dorado 
Beach Club on Friday he was, as he said, 
“bushed.” He was also, as he showed when 
he addressed the Caribbean Assembly after 
lunch, somewhat hoarse. The fatigue and 
the hoarseness came from his exacting trip 
to four Latin-American countries. If his 
voice was poor it was, as he explained, be- 
cause he had “left it all in South Amer- 
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Be had left other things in South Amer- 
ica. He had left a new kind of friendship 
which everybody, except a few hundred or a 
few dozen youthful fanatics, fully under- 
stood. He had made no startling new pro- 
posals. There is nothing new, for example, 
in the wording of the so-called Declaration 
of Montevideo which says that “both coun- 
tries will endeavor to increase thelr eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural cooperation di- 
rectly and through international organiza- 
tions," 

Yet the feeling persisted that there was 
something fresh in the Eisenhower message, 
as explained during the preceding 10 or 11 
days. Ambassador German Arciniegas, who 
represents Colombia in Italy, told the Carib- 
bean Assembly that the President’s recent 
statements “give hope of a radical change 
in policy toward Latin America.” 

As far as the President’s speeches went, 
there may have been a change in attitude 
rather than in policy. We are no longer the 
indulgent but domineering elder brother, 
if ever we were such. At Dorado Beach the 
President emphatically rejected any 
thought of the United States alone develop- 
ing a so-called master plan for raising liv- 
ing standards throughout the hemisphere.” 
He did not deny that “the countries of 
Latin America desperately need long-term 
financing of their development projects, 
technical assistance in their planning and 
execution, escape from dependence on one 
crop or one mineral * * * and an end to 
inflation.” But what he seemed to have in 
mind was that they wouldn't have to sell 
pencils to get these things. As in other 
parts of the democratic world any aid we 
may give to Latin America should be, as one 
reads the President's speeches, cooperative 
and for our mutual good. 

The ninth green at the Dorado Club is ap- 
proximately a halfway point in the Presi- 
dent's final rounds of diplomatic golf, He 
still has to attend a summit conference in 
Paris. He still has to go to Moscow and 
return Premier Khrushchey's visit. He hopes 
to go to Tokyo. There is much journeying 
ahead for him, much fatigue and no doubt 
some hoarseness as he breathes the dust 
of half a dozen new countries. 

But he is rendering in his last year in 
office a kind of service for which he is 
Sone cee ie he 7 and for which he 
seems now ve the n physical 
strength. Others will work Got the does of 
policy. In his arduous journeyings he has 
created a better climate for the diplomatic 
tasks that still lie ahead. 


Creation of State Orchestra in Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
recent months the University of Wiscon- 
sin has been formulating plans for a 
praiseworthy cultural adventure, the 
creation of a symphony orchestra for 
the State of Wisconsin. Such an en- 
semble would bring the pleasures of high 
quality orchestra music to cities all over 
the State while providing the benefits of 
a resident orchestra to population cen- 
ters like Madison and Milwaukee. The 
orchestra would be attached to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, which has earned a 
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national reputation for its hospitality to 
the arts through its artists-in-residence 
program which in recent years has in- 
cluded the Pro Arte String Quartet, con- 
cert pianist Gunnar Johansen, and 
painter Aaron Bohrod, who have won in- 
ternational acclaim for their accom- 

plishments. This new concept of a 

State orchestra would bring further 

benefits to the State. 

In the New York Times for March 6, 
1960, their chief music critic, Howard 
Taubman, describes and praises what he 
terms this “bold plan for the creation of 
a State orchestra.” Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for Mr. Taubman’s 
article to be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ORCHESTRA FoR A STATE—UNIVERSITY OF Wis- 
constn Has BOLD PLAN FOR CREATING BiG 
ENSEMBLE To SERVE COMMUNITIES IN Wis- 
CONSIN 

(By Howard Taubman) 

A bold plan for the creation of a State 
orchestra has been formulated at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. It has not yet been 
implemented because it requires substantial 
sums of money. But its merits are so great 
that it would be a pity if the scheme were 
not translated into reality. 

Wisconsin looks like a pro testing 
ground of an ensemble formed to serve a 
State instead of a single city. It has, despite 
its producing a shabby, reactionary adven- 
turer like Joseph McCarthy, a tradition of 
openmindedness. Its university has for years 
maintained a pianist, a string quartet, and 
a painter in residence, In various communi- 
ties there are 22 civic orchestras, which, 
though almost entirely amateur, offer proof 
that music has numerous practitioners and 
admirers. 

The position of Milwaukee, the largest city, 
is a key consideration, For a long time it 
has relied on the visits of the Chicago Orches- 
tra for symphonic perf-rmances of profes- 
sional caliber. Although a Milwaukee en- 
semble has been formed recently, it is a 
modest affair. When you consider that the 
city prides itself on being the home of the 
Braves, you wonder that it has lacked the 
vigor to build its own major-league orches- 
tra. Indeed, if you run down the names of 
cities that will maintain major-league base- 
ball this year, you find that only Milwaukee 
is without a professional orchestra of simi- 
lar pretensions. 

Aware of its backward situation, Milwau- 
kee apparently has endorsed the notion of a 
State orchestra. The city, which could or- 
ganize its own professional ensemble if it 
chose, evidently is willing to integrate its 
needs with those of the State. If this is 
true, it should be a decided impetus to the 
plan. Milwaukee has invaluable resources 
to contribute. 

The principal inspiration, however, has 
come from the University of Wisconsin. Its 
faculty has done most of the planning. Its 
president and regents have voted their ap- 
proval. Its facilities would be at the orches- 
tra's disposal. 

The proposal grew out of the Peninsula 
Musical Festival held in Fish Creek each 
August. For 3 weeks Thor Johnson and a 
professional orchestra present a series of pro- 
grams that has won the support of summer 
residents in Door County as well as visitors 
who come specially for the concerts. The 
festival draws its financial sustenance from 
local business and individuals. Why could 
not many Wisconsin communities join to 
support a statewide orchestra that would 
serve them all? 
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The idea of centering the effort in the uni- 
versity is well conceived. The university has 
functioned on the principle that “the limits 
of the campus are the boundaries of the 
State.” In many fields such as agriculture, 
conservation, business, and government, this 
theory has been realized in practice. 

AVAILABLE TO STATE 


Thanks to its recent expansion, the uni- 
versity is prepared to help make an orchestra 
available to the State. Besides its chief base 
in Madison, the university has a second cam- 
Pus in Milwaukee, an active extension divi- 
sion, 8 branches where regular courses are 
given, a noncommercial network of 10 AM 
and FM radio stations and an experimental 
television station serving the Madison area 
at present but likely to offer State coverage 
eventually. 

The plan calls for turning over the respon- 
sibility of operating the orchestra to the uni- 
versity, which would act as sponsor and 
guarantor, would receive and spend all funds, 
would define general policies, and would 
administer all activities, Conductor and in- 
strumentalists would be employees of the 
university. They would be engaged on a 
year-round basis, integrated into its table of 
organization, and teach as well as perform. 

In cities like Milwaukee and Madison there 
Would be extended series of concerts each 
year. In medium-size towns there would be 
modest series. Small places would have occa- 
Sional visits for children’s concerts or events 
designed for adults or possibly both. Col- 
lege towns would certainly be on the orches- 
tra’s annual itinerary either for single con- 
Certs or series. The peninsula festival would 
be among the ensemble's assignments. 

In the original draft of the plan, a member- 
ship of about 40 to 45 players was envisaged. 
With such a unit the baroque, classic, and 
early romantic repertories could be encom- 
Passed, as could a good deal of the modern. 
Big works requiring a large instrumental ap- 
Paratus would be bypassed except on special 
Occasions when additional players could be 
hired. 

Tt is to pathize with the planners 
who fame that such an ensemble could be 
of notable service in “extending and raising 
the level of music culture’ and “giving 
instructional service of high caliber.” 

In the latter category the orchestra, it has 
been predicted, would open up the following 
Possibilities that cannot be pursued sufi- 
ciently, if at all, with student groups: ac- 
companying oratorios by campus choral 
groups: supplying orchestral accompani- 


PROBLEM OF FINANCING 


Like so many noble plans, this one has not 
yet solved the problem of financing. Its 
assumption has been that the money, some- 
thing like $370,000 for a year’s budget, could 
be raised from receipts at the box office, 
donations from industry and individuals and 
2 trom National and Wisconsin founda- 

ns, 

It is one thing to list sources of Income; it 
is a graver challenge to tap them. For the 
moment the plan remains on paper because 
its drafters have not found the funds with 
which to start activities. Because they have 
not been insured a large Initial sum, they 
now are thinking of starting more modestly 
with an ensemble of 20 to 25. They believe 
that the reduced budget, about half of the 
original estimate, could be met in Wisconsin. 

A less ambitious beginning would be bet- 
ter than none. But one regrets that a brave 
idea must be diminished at the outset. 
There ought to be money for this plan. It 
Ought to be forthcoming from State and 
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municipal treasuries in Wisconsin as well as 
private sources in the State. The national 
foundations should also welcome a chance to 
back a scheme that might become a model 
for other States without professional en- 
sembles. 

An orchestra built to serve an entire State 
could become as proud a possession as a 
major-league ball club. And making it part 
of the State university is in accord with the 
growing trend to have these institutions 
become sturdy guardians of the arts as well 
as propagators of mighty football aggrega- 
tions. 


Rumanian Enslavement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 6, 1945, 15 years ago yesterday, 
the Communist tyrants seized control of 
Rumania. As a member of the special 
congressional committee investigating 
Communist aggression in 1954 I heard 
the testimony of hundreds of witnesses 
at our hearing in this country and 
Europe all exposing the Soviet aggres- 
lern coming meeting at the summit the 
No. 1 question on the agenda should be 
“freedom for the captive nations.” 

On August 9, 1954, our committee sub- 
mitted 12 major findings based on the 
tstimony. These facts are as true today 
as they were 6 years ago. 

I hereby submit seven of those find- 


acs PRELIMINARY FINDINGS 

Based upon the testimony and other eyl- 
dence thus far presented to the committee, 
at hearings held in Chicago, New York, Lon- 
don, Munich, and Berlin, the committee 
makes the following preliminary findings: 

1. Communism never has come to powe 
by legal or by democratic processes in any 
of the areas now under its ruthless domina- 
tion. It uses the tactics of penetration, 
subversion, threat of military invasion, and 
finally occupation by military and political 
elements under the direction and control of 
the Kremlin, 

2. Once communism seizes control it im- 
mediately seeks to clothe itself with respect- 
ability and legality by conducting so-called 
elections which are in no sense of the word 
free elections guaranteed by the secret bal- 
lot. Moreover, the results are predetermined 
long in advance of the first vote cast. 

3. Communism is able to maintain control 
over the peoples it enslaves only by the ex- 
ercise of the most brutal and inhuman 
methods known to mankind, such as whole- 
sale arrests and deportations, forced fam- 
ines, mass killings, and the crime of geno- 
cide against entire nations. The former 
Crimean Autonomous Republic (Crimean- 
Tatar Republic) and the former autonomous 
Republic of Chechen-Inguish and Kalmuk 
are specific examples of the crime of geno- 
cide. 

4. Life under communism is one of ruth- 
less and absolute tyranny, The state is god. 
The dignity and inherent rights of man have 
no place under communism. The free world 
is losing the battle for the minds and alle- 
giance of youth in the countries and areas 
under Communist domination. 

5. As far as the Communists are concerned, 
treaties, mutual-assistance pacts, nonaggres- 
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sion pacts, or solemn covenants are mere 
scraps of paper. Agreements or pledges 
made at the conference table are broken any 
time such action serves the Communist table 
for world conquest. 

6. Communism is a conspiracy which uti- 
lizes an extensive and complex international 
criminal mechanism. It seeks to destroy all 
free nations and to replace them with a sys- 
tem of Red colonialism. 

7. The peoples of the captive nations and 
other areas under Communist control are by 
tradition overwhelmingly anti-Communist. 
They desire their national independence and 
are still friendly to the free world. How- 
ever, witness after witness testified that time 
is working against us and that in many im- 
portant respects anti-Communist-sponsored 
programs and activities were not producing 
the desired results. 


Mr. Speaker, it is interesting to learn 
the thoughts of Ana Pauker, the Commu- 
nist leader of Rumania, at that time. The 
following is verbatim from our commit- 
tee report: 

This being the plan the Communists are 
working to prepare the new generations in 
the subjugated countries for the fight against 
the West. At the same hearings, Princess 
Ileana added the following: 

“Ana Pauker explained to me that you 
looked at a country as at a fleld which you 
wanted to plant with new seed, and there- 
fore you had to work it all over and burn 
everything on it and then plant new seed. 
And she said, “Of course this takes a long 
time. Therefore we have to terrorize the 
older generations into silence, so that they 
do not dare to speak to the young ones and 
to remember, so that the young ones would 
not have any memory whatsoever of times 
past; that their minds should be absolutely 
empty of but what the Communist 
regime wanted to plant in it. And that is 
why,” she explained to me, “they had to 
use torture, imprisonment,” because I asked 
her whether she thought she was convincing 
anybody. She said she was not interested 
in convincing anybody, that that was a waste 
of time, and that they did-hot try to con- 
vince, That was a thing they used only in 
the so-called free countries but in the coun- 
try which they occupied, they were not going 
to be bothered with convincing.” 


Mr. Speaker, I also submit for the 
Recor a letter I received last week from 
Mihail Farcasanu, president of the 
League of Free Rumanians: 

THE LEAGUE or FREE ROMANIANS, 
New York, N.Y., March 2, 1960. 
The Honorable Ray J. MADDEN, 
U.S. Representative From Indiana. 

Deak MR. MADDEN: We will be deeply grate- 
ful to you if you could, as you have always 
so kindly and understandingly done in the 
past, call to the attention of the House the 
plight of the enslaved Romanian people. 

This 6th of March 15 years will have 
elapsed since the Soviets installed through 
fraud and violence the Communist puppet 
government which still tyrannises the 
country. The absence of any firm stand on 
the part of the Western allies against Rus- 
sian aggressive encroachments in Europe, led 
to the consolidation and international 
acceptance of this subjugation. Churchill's 
memoirs even state that in the case of 
Romania an agreement took place between 
London and Moscow by which the Russian 
domination of the country was assured, 
Let us hope that in the future memoirs of 
Mr. Macmillan there will not be found the 
same sort of deal with Moscow regarding 
Germany, which could legitimately be feared 
by what the columnist Joseph Alsop (Wash- 
ington Post, Feb. 29, 1960) has defined 
as the British permanent pleading for a 
do-nothing policy at turn after turn of the 
unfolding Berlin crisis.” 
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The strengthening through recognition of 
the Communist government in Romania has 
been followed by one of the most cruel 
pages of Communist oppression in a formerly 
free nation. To give merely two examples: 
the Catholic Church was abolished whole- 
sale and its hierarchie doomed through the 
process of imprisonment and other Soviet 
liquidation methods; the democratic leaders 
of Romanian political and civic life were also 
the victims of the same extermination tac- 
tics, of which deportation and forced-labor 
camps were among the principal means. 

The Congress of the United States reacted 
to those horrors and the underlying political 
issues by its investigations and recommenda- 
tions of the Select Committee on Communist 
Aggression, of which you, Mr. MADDEN, have 
been an outstanding member. The recom- 
mendations of your committee have never 
been acted on in any way. But strangely 
enough the administration's policy in this 
matter was finally expressed as a liberation 
through peaceful means, What those 
peaceful means were and are is, as in 
Churchill’s words, an enigma wrapped in 


a mystery. 

Instead of the peaceful means recom- 
mended by your committee as a road to 
liberation from communism, the adminis- 
tration took the opposite, that of consolidat- 
ing communism in the subjugated coun- 
tries. 

Has continued recognition of nonrepre- 
sentative Soviet stooge governments been a 
peaceful means of liberating the enslaved 
peoples? Has the acceptance of these same 
puppet governments in the United Nations 
after their constant violation of the U.N. 
charter, been another peaceful means of 
liberation? Have trade, cultural relations 
or other exchanges with the Communist op. 
pressors, helped the liberation of the op- 
pressed people? Will the further enhance- 
ment of the international status of the So- 
viet stooge governments by their equation 
at the conference table with the Western 
powers in Geneva, March 15, be a new 
peaceful means of liberation? 

Unfortunately the whole policy of the West 
toward the former free nations has had 
nothing to do with their liberation, but have 
served to peacefully strengthen the Russian 
dominion over a large part of Europe. 

At this sad anniversary, we Rumanians, as 
well as the other East fervently 
hope that the political recommendations sa 
the Committee on Communist 
will at least be taken into consideration res 
this crucial moment of an approaching Sum- 
mit Conference. This would be the wise 
course you have so strongly advocated dur- 
ing the last 5 years. 

We warmly thank you for your unfailing 
sympathy and understanding. 

Iremain yours respectfully, 

MIHAIL FARCASANU, 
President. 


“Reaffirmation of Our Faith in the Na- 
tion”: Creed Adopted by National 
Baptist Convention, U.S.A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 


September 12, 1959, the National Bap- 
tist Convention, U.S.A., which comprises 
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a constituency of 5 million American cit- 
izens, or about a third of the Negro pop- 
ulation of our country, adopted a Re- 
affirmation of Our Faith in the Nation.” 
Because of its deep rootage in our finest 
religious precepts and its clear expres- 
sion of their hope and determination to 
work for freedom, the dignity of man and 
equality of opportunity for all, I ask 
unanimous consent that this creed be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
REAFFIRMATION OF OUR FAITH IN THE NATION 


(By J. H. Jackson, president, National Bap- 
tist Convention, U.S.A., Inc., pastor, Olivet 
Baptist Church, Chicago, III., Sept. 3, 1959) 

“THE CREED 

1. We believe in the United States of 
America: land of opportunity, a country 
dedicated to freedom and democracy. 

2. We believe in its Constitution: the su- 
preme law of the land. 

3. We believe in the right of all citizens 
to participate equally according to their sev- 
eral abilities in all the cultural privileges, 
in all the political and economic affairs of 
this great Republic. 

4. We believe that all citizens should take 
their full share of the responsibility in 
building a greater, stronger, and better 
America for the weal of man and to the glory 
of God, | 

5. We believe that segregation and dis- 
crimination based upon race, national ori- 
gins, or religion are not only sins against 
the fundamental laws of the land, but also 
against the Supreme Law Giver. We must 
continue to fight the sins against human 
freedom without apology, without compro- 
mise, 

6. We are convinced that every State has 
far more to gain by applying the principles 
and the ideals of the Federal Constitution 
at the local level. 

7. We believe that no race or group should 
be discouraged for seeking to improve their 
mental, economic, political, and moral status 
but rather should be encouraged and guided 
since the development of a part contributes 
to the enrichment of the whole. To neglect 
a minority greatly weakens the Nation as a 
whole handicapping the majority and penal- 
izing those in places of power and influence, 

8. We believe that a voluntary together- 
ness of the race based upon constructive and 
creative ventures is desired and should be 
encouraged in the interest of the preservation 
of racial values and the growth of the group 
as a whole within the democratic framework 
of the Nation. 

9. We believe that our leaders, our organi- 
zations, and our press should more and more 
recognize the presence and the positions of 
a vast number of white people who are dedi- 
cated to the laws of this land, who are 
ashamed of the sins being committed against 
the soul of the Nation, who are working for 
the growth of democracy and who are suffer- 
ing for the fulfillment of America’s dream of 
freedom. 

10. We also believe that all minority groups 
should be willing to cooperate with other 
people of good will whenever and wherever 
they are committed to the task of upholding 
the laws of the land, defending the country’s 
cause, working for complete democracy, and 
a full victory for freedom. 

11. We believe that the battle for freedom 
is not only America’s battle but also the 
battle of all humanity supported by the 
moral laws of the universe and by the God 
who made out of one blood all races of men 
to dwell in peace on the face of the earth. 
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And the struggle must move forward to 
victory since right is right and God is God. 

12. We believe that first-class citizenship 
is essential for the realization of a first-class 
democracy and that a first-class democracy 
will give first-class freedom in which will be 
developed first-class personalities, first-class 
people, first-class thinkers, and first-class 
statesmen; all of these working together will 
build a first-class social order of good will, 
justice, understanding, and peace. 

13. While we believe in the separation of 
Church and State, we believe in the Chris- 
tian Church not only as a community of 
believers held together by a common loyalty 
to Jesus Christ but also a redemptive 
influence and a vital part of the soul of the 
Nation, 

14. We believe in God, the Creator of 
heaven and earth; we believe in the dignity 
of man, in the triumph of justice, and in the 
victory of truth. 


Sewage-Aid Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, editorial 
support is expressed by the Waterloo 
(Iowa) Courier for the action of this 
body in sustaining the President’s veto 
of H.R. 3610, the so-called water pollu- 
tion control bill. As one who voted to 
sustain the veto, I am glad to include as 
part of my remarks the following edi- 
torial, which appeared in the February 
28 edition of the Courier: 

THIN LINE HOLDS TO SELF-RELIANCE 


The only possible justification for a Fed- 
eral sewage control program would be Wash- 
ington's responsibility for the coordinated 
improvement of watercourses which cross 
State boundaries. 

Yet during debate on the Democratic bill 
to raise to $900 million the amount of Fed- 
eral funds to be spent for this program, crit- 
ics proved that most of the money in the 
past had merely been used to help cities 
build treatment plants which they should 
have built without Federal help. 

Minority Leader HALLECK, for example, 
showed that 571 projects previously ap- 
proved for Federal grants, only 12 involved 
interstate, coastal and Great Lakes waters. 

“I challenge anybody to get up here and 
deny that project after project has been ap- 
proved over the country that involved the 
construction of sewage plants that had abso- 
lutely no connection with any sort of stream 
on which you could catch a fish or run a 
boat,” HALLECK declared, 

Nobody challenged his statement. And 
apparently the economy bloc which func- 
tioned last year is again in operation (al- 
though somewhat weakened by election-year 
fears). For the House failed by 22 votes to 
override President Eisenhower's veto of the 
extravagant and unnecessary sewage-aid bill. 

We would rather have Federal aid for 
sewage treatment plants (where Federal 
control would be no issue) than Federal 
aid for schools. But the constant attempt 
to pass local problems to Washington repre- 
sents a breakdown in the character of the 
people. Self-reliance was formerly an Amer- 
ican trait. Now it can be promoted only 
with a Presidential veto. 
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Drug Probers Hunt Headlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled Drug Probers Hunt Head- 
lines.” The article was written by Don- 
ald I. Rogers, business and financial 
editor of the New York Hearld Tribune, 
and was published on February 21, 1960. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Drug Prosrrs HUNT HEADLINES 
(By Donald I. Rogers) 

A few weeks ago this column revealed 
the tactics of press agentry employed by the 
Federal Trade Commission and the Justice 
Department in dropping a 7-year-old charge 
of conspiracy against the Socony Mobil Oil 
Co. and we moralized to the effect that the 
Government seems to feel privileged to cast 
doubts on the integrity of any American in- 
dustry, but never obliged to omit its error 
When proved wrong. In the cast of Socony, 
after the Government lost Its case, it revealed 
the court decision over the 4-day New Year's 
weekend, thus insuring that the story would 
be played down in most newspapers and 
Missed by most readers. 

Industry, which keeps most of us em- 
Ployed, pays most of our taxes, has con- 
tributed mightily to our freedom and is di- 
rectly responsible for the high standard of 
living in this country, is at a distinct dis- 
Advantage any time it deals with many 
branches of the American Government, & 
Phenomenon which must not only astound 
40 please the enemies of the enterprise sys- 

m. 

The latest incident is clearly demonstrated 
by the recent conduct of Senator ESTES 
Keravver, Democrat, of Tennessee, that ex- 
Perienced adversary of capitalism who, as 
Chairman of the Senate Antitrust and Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee, has been “probing” 
Prices set by the drug industry. His tactics 
leave the lingering suspicion that he is less 
interested in learning the truth about drug 
Prices than he is about garnering headlines 
Which, while discrediting the drug industry, 
Portray Keravven as the shining hero. 

RESPONSIVE DUPES 


As in the case of the Federal Trade Com- 
Mission, the newspapers of America are re- 
sponslve if not willing dupes in the con- 
Spiracy to mislead the public. And this, too, 
is strange for Time magazine in its current 
issue, reveals that there are 1,361 working 
reporters in Washington, the largest num- 


ber assembled at any point in the world. 


Time also that many, if not most, 
of them lean to the political left, which may 
account for some of the great gaps in cover- 
age, 

Like all other congressional committees, 
the Kefauver group selects its witnesses 
Carefully to assure getting articulate peo- 
Ple with strong leanings. The public ex- 
pects this. What the public may not sus- 
pect, however, is that the appearance of the 
Witnesses is timed to coincide with news- 
Paper deadlines, thus coverage for 
those who espouse the favorite point of view, 
and effectively silencing those who do not. 

A case in point was the calling before the 
Kefauver subcommittee of one Mike Gor- 
man, a former newspaperman who now 
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serves as executive director of the National 
Committee Against Mental Illness. Gorman 
was called to talk about tranquilizers, a mis- 
nomer for these drug items are anything 
but a placid subject in this political year. 

Urged by Kerauver, Gorman immediately 
soared off his launching pad, slashing into 
the high cost of drugs and the general dere- 
liction of the pharmaceutical manufac- 
turers, 

WINS HIS HEADLINES 

For the record, Gorman is a layman. He 
knows no more about tranquilizers than you 
do. He has no background to entitle him to 
speak as an authority. 

His charges were covered widely and in- 
deed wildly in the afternoon newspapers 
and were picked up by the morning papers 
the following day. Kerauver had won his 
headlines, f 

Late in the afternoon of the same day that 
Gorman testified, the subcommittee listened 
to Dr. Henry Brill, Deputy Commissioner of 
Hygiene of New York State. Dr. Brill, a 
national medical authority, wasn't at all 
critical of the drug industry and had some 
nice things to say about it. 

But his appearance was late and his testi- 
mony failed to make most of the morning 
newspapers. the following day. Since his 
was a “second-day story,” it appeared in 
only a smaller number of afternoon news- 
papers. 

This seems strange when Gorman himself 
described Brill as “one of the Nation’s out- 
standing authorities on drugs, without dis- 

ute.“ 
= The contrast between the views of the lay- 
man, which were widely reported, and those 
of the expert, which were not, are something 
for you, the voter and the consumer, to 
contemplate. After having done so, you 
may judge whether Senator Keravven, who 
is being paid with your tax money, is acting 
sincerely in your behalf. Certainly, you 
may feel that because of the “timing” of 
witnesses, something that is controlled by 
Kerauver, you are not getting both sides of 
the story. 

CHARGES VERSUS REBUTTAL 


Gorman charged, among other things, 
that the “high price of tranquilizing drugs 
at the corner drugstore has a disastrous 
effect upon thousands of mental patients.” 
He added: Mr. Chairman, with a full real- 
ization of the seriousness of this charge, 
I accuse the pharmaceutical industry of 
America of contributing to the return of 
thousands of mental patients to mental hos- 
pitals, because of the high price of tran- 
quilizing 2 
Late in the day, after the subcommittee 
had won its publicity and scored its point 
in the gullible press, Dr. Brill gave the 
other side of the story—the one that the 
American public didn't get to read. 

In. New York State, Dr. Brill said, the 
traditional annual increase in numbers of 
mental patients was “suddenly reversed" 
after the start of large-scale treatment with 
tranquilizers several years ago. The favor- 
able change has continued,” he said, “and 
has advanced during the next 4 years, and 
we find now that both for inpatient and 
outpatient work, tranqualizing drugs are 
indispensible to the operation of a mental 
hospital system.” 

PRICES GOING DOWN 


About the prices of tranquilizers, Dr. Brill 
said, “there has been a definite tendency for 
the cost of each medication to fall at least 
somewhat during the passage of time.” 

It costs, at State prices, about $50 a year 
to treat the average out-patient with tran- 
quilizing drugs, compared with about $1,500 
to keep him hospitalized, Dr. Brill said. 
Patients who are dismissed from State hos- 
pitals can obtain needed tranquilizers ata 
retail price averaging $3 to $5 a week. When 
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this cost is too high, he said, the State is 
willing to supply the drug to the patient 
without charge. 

He added that many discharged patients, 
who give the cost of drugs as a partial rea- 
son for being readmitted to mental hospi- 
tals, are, as mental patients, engaging in 
what he called "rationalization.” 

In other words, they're nuts, 


The Votes of Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr, VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp I include a 
speech written and made by Miss Judith 
Kester, a senior student in the Oshkosh 


(Wis.) High School, entitled “The Voi 
of Democracy.” biy 


Miss Kester represented the State of 
Wisconsin at a dinner given in Washing- 
ton recently for the 50 State winners 
wno 8 in the 13th annual 

ce of democracy broadcasting script- 
writing contest. 85 F 
The speech follows: 

Democracy is a mighty word, 

A strong and powerful word; 

Its nine letters capture the basic elements 

Which are America, 

Forming them into Democracy, 

Creating the life-blood of our existence, 

The pulse of our American way of life. 

I am an American; 

I speak for Democracy: 

D is the beginning of Democracy 

D means, to me, Decision, 

An unwavering determination to work for 
Democracy— 

To stand our ground; 

Seeing a Khrushchev swagger and pout and 
proselytize 

Makes us thank God for freedom, and 
strength to resist, and a free press. 

We guard against inner decay and outward 
aggression, 

Because sincerely and surely, my heart says 

Democracy does the most, cares the most, 
means the most. 

D is Decision. 


E means Enthusiasm, 

The pride we show in our Democracy; 

“My country, tis of thee“ 

Yes, I sing of Democracy. 

In schoolrooms all over the land, children 
sing enthusiastically of Democracy, 

Only half-comprehending, yet feeling the 
wonder, the power of it— 

Not mere flag-waving and parade-watching, 

But a creative, constructive enthusiasm. 


M is for Maintenance, 

What I must do to maintain the priceless 
gifts 

Earned by the 

Battles and bloodshed, 

Fortitude and fearlessness, 

Sweat and toil, 

Tears and love of our forefathers. 

“Vigilance is the price of survival! 

This thought must dwell with me every day; 

I must remain steadfast 

In the midst of hot words, cold wars, and 
international strife. 
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O stands for Opportunity, 


The chance we, as Americans, have 

To grow, to learn, to think, and to earn for 
ourselves, 

Baby-sit, wait on tables, earn a million 
dollars; 

But we conform only when personal princi- 
ple is not sacrificed; 

Our talents find release: 

We can become artists, teachers, farmers, 
ministers, doctors, 

On the basis of personal qualification; 

Ambition and skill are all-important, 

Not the arbitrary dictates of a self-appointed 
power. 


C is for the Constitution, 

A written guarantee, 

Like an insurance policy, 

Entitling each of us to rights and privileges; 

But the strength of a Constitution 

Depends upon the willingness of the people 
to support it; 

And we are the people. 

What must it have cost 

Those courageous ones who framed it 

That we might speak freely, write without 
unreasonable censorship, worship as 
we choose. 


R is for Responsibility; 

The obligations each of us has 

To pull the voting lever after intelligent 
thought, 

To support our schools, 

To take part in government; 

Realization of our responsibility animates 
Democracy. 


A is for Abundance— 

Material abundance, seen in 
Sun-kissed flelds of swaying grain, 
Milk bottles at the back door, 
Crowded dime store windows, 
Fresh laundry, 

Hamburgers and ice cream, 

TV sets and golf clubs. 

Spiritual abundance, felt and heard in 
Prayers and smiles, 

Songs and sympathy, 

Charity and friendship, 

Church bells and weddings, 
Handclasps and security. 


C is for Citizenship 

The realization that all good things require 
effort; 

Not only making rules, but living by them; 

‘Taking an active interest in the community; 

Being flexible, but not radical, 

Being openminded, 

Shattering prejudice, 

Choking corruption, 

Voicing opinions. 


Y is for youth. 

Let Youth be thinkers and doers, 

Not branded and classified 

Beatnik, defeatist, delinquent— 

Let youth learn to know and to love the 
great land that we live in; 

For soon we shall stand in the high places, 
holding the reins; 

Today but a whisper, tomorrow youth’s 
a shall be heard as Democracy's 

out. 


“Champions of Liberty“ — Thomas G. 
Masaryk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, today, 
Monday, March 7 marks the 110th anni- 
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versary of the birth of Thomas G. Mas- 
aryk, the founder-first President of 
Czechoslovakia. Our Government, in 
recognition of Masaryk’s fight for 
Czechoslovak democracy, authorized 
that the sixth of the “champions of lib- 
erty” postage stamp series honor this 
great patriot, and it is very fitting that 
these stamps be first placed on sale here 
in Washington today. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement I gave to the Mas- 
aryk Champion of Liberty Commemo- 
rative Committee and to the Czechoslo- 
vak National Council of America be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR LAUSCHE 


T am happy to join with all of the mem- 
bers of the Czechoslovak Societies of the 
United States on the occasion of the 110th 
anniversary of the birth of Thomas G. 
Masaryk, the founder—first President of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Today, Czechoslovaks and friends of the 
Ozechoslovak democratic spirit recall the 
dramatic rise of Thomas G. Masaryk from 
a humble Czech and Slovak parentage to re- 
spected professor of philosophy at Charles 
University in Prague, and his meteoric career 
as representative of his people in the 
Austrian Parliament while the Czech and 
Slovak lands were part of the Austro-Hun- 
garlan Empire. 

His leadership during World War I, along 
with the assistance of Eduard Benes, a 
Czech, and Milan Stefanik, a Slovak, and 
other fighters for freedom, led to the uniting 
of efforts to secure an independent Czecho- 
slovakia, 

On October 28, 1918, diplomatic support 
and world public opinion crowned with suc- 
cess his efforts when the Czechoslovak Na- 
tional Committee in Prague made effective 
4 declaration of Czechoslovak independence, 
We recall that under his presidency, 1918-35, 
the Czechoslovak Republic, although beset 
by many internal and external difficulties, 
became a notable example of a modern state 
pursuing social progress through democratic 
methods and playing an important part as 
a small nation in international affairs, 

Today, we revere his memory as the father 
of the Czechoslovak Republic, and although 
the Czech and Slovak peoples do not now en- 
joy the internal democratic freedoms they 
once had, I feel certain that his aspirations 
and his love of liberty are part of the na- 
tional heritage of all Czechoslovaks and 
will never be forgotten by those who love 
freedom. 


Thomas G. Masaryk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following tribute 
to Thomas G. Masaryk, founder and 
first President of Czechoslovakia on the 
Stan of his 110th birthday, March 7, 

It is a privilege for me to join with 
the large number of my colleagues who 
are today, March 7, paying tribute to the 
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life of service and to the memory of 
Thomas G. Masaryk, the founder and 
first President of Czechoslovakia on the 
110th anniversary of his birth. 

No man in modern European history 
has made a greater contribution to the 
cause of freedom than did President 
Masaryk. His sacrifice and his work in 
behalf of democracy and human liberty 
should not only be an inspiration to his 
enslaved fellow countrymen in Czecho- 
slovakia, but to all of us in the Western 
World, as well. 

It is my hope that his spirit shall 
continue to live in the hearts and in 
the minds of all Czechoslovakians, as 
well as all other freedom-loving people 
everywhere in the world, 


What Kind of Farm Program Do Farmers 
Want? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we recog- 
nize that over the years the task of 
finding a solution to the farm problem 
has become increasingly difficult. 

As we well know, there have been 
efforts to solve it by legislation; too, 
there have been—and still are—attempts 
to make it a political football. 

Fundamentally, however, I believe the 
job can be done only by applying sound 
economic principles to the farm situ- 
ation. 

The laws of supply and demand must 
again be allowed to find their way to 
the top of the heap, if there is to be 
areal lasting solution. 

We realize, of course, that the stimu- 
lus to production created by Federal pro- 
grams during the national crisis con- 
tributes to our current condition, How- 
ever, the crisis has been over for almost 
15 years. Yet, we have not succeeded in 
finding our way back to a sound agricul- 
tural program. 

Because of the significance of a healthy 
agriculture, not only to our farmers, but 
to the whole economy, we cannot afford 
to pull the rug out from under our farm 
people. However, it is high time we 
found a realistic solution to the farm 
problem, based on sound economic prin- 
ciples. 

In attempting to meet the challenge, 
it is of course important that we seek 
from the farmers themselves their ideas 
on what should be done. 

Recently, the Wisconsin Agricultur- 
ist—a 110-year-old “voice of agricul- 
ture,” with a long history of farm opin- 
ion polls—published the results of a poll 
among farmers on the question: “What 
kind of farm program do farmers want?” 
Recognizing the need for closely staying - 
attuned to the farmer himself on these 
matters, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the poll printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. | 
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There being no objection, the poll was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Waar Kn or Farm Procram Do FARMERS 
Want? 

What do farm folks think about farm pro- 
grams? What kind of farm programs would 
they like to have? To find out the Wisconsin 
Agricultural Poll asked a cross section of 
Wisconsin farmers the following questions 
about farm programs. 

Here are the questions and their answers: 

Question: “Farmers hear a lot of talk 
about new farm legislation and about other 
efforts to help farm product prices. Which 
One of the following statements comes clos- 
est to what you think ought to be done?” 

Answers: “Men Women 

(percent) 
“Nothing needs to be done, ex- 

cept to get the Government out 

of farming. Let supply and de- 

mand take care of things 21 12 
Farmers should advertise farm 

products, at home and abroad, 

as business does and so avoid 

need for Government help...- 15 16 
Government should stop trying 

to support farm prices and in- 

stead give farmers themselves 

the power to bargain and run 

their own programs 1 12 
While farmers need more bar- 

gaining power they will also 

need some Government help 

such as buying up some sur- 

(( ( XT 17 10 


comes are to be kept at a sat- 
isfactory level — Le 15 
Undecided n 29” 


Women were more hesitant than men to 
say that everything would be all right if 
Government got out of farming, Seventy- 
nine percent of the men and 88 percent of 
the women thought some kind of action 
Was needed. 

Forty-nine percent of the men and 43 
Percent of- the women felt that some form 
of Government program or a self-help pro- 
gram was needed for agriculture. 

In general more men over 50 years of age 
thought that agriculture would be all right if 
Government got out. 

More of the younger group said that “while 
farmers need more bargaining power they 
will also need some Government help, such 
as buying up surpluses.” This question got 
about 20 percent of the vote of those under 
50 but only 10 percent for those over 50. 

The gross income farm folks make seemed 
to have very little influence on their prefer- 
ences in what should be done. 

Those who voted Republican in the last 
Senatorial election had a larger percentage 
who thought Government should get out of 
farming. Fewer who voted Democratic felt 
this way. 

Many folks expressed their own ideas about 
farm . “If the Government could 
fix the price of what the farmer sells to equal 
the price of what he buys, it would keep 
farmer and laborer on an equal basis,” said 
& Dunn County woman. 

“Farmers would buy more and this in 
turn would help labor. As it now stands I 
wouldn't want my boy to be a farmer when 
he finishes school. Farmers today Just have 
to work too hard.“ 

“I feel that we need to control the output 
rather than to support the price,” said a 
Dunn County man. 

“If we don't get support and control pro- 
duction, farmers will have to quit farming,” 
Said a man from Taylor County. 

A woman in Wood County told the poll 
taker, “If the Government had never started 
this subsidy business in the first place, 
farming wouldn't be in the mess it is now." 
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A Dodge County man told the poll taker, 
It will be rough going for a while, but the 
Government must step out. The transitional 
period will be hard. But eventually things 
will be all right. Farmers should have their 
own distribution system and produce by 
contract.” 

Several people had a good deal to say, 
about advertising. A Polk County man 
thought if the dairy farmer advertised his 
products “like the big tobacco companies do, 
we wouldn’t have any surplus to worry 
about.” 

Several folks said they thought advertis- 
ing was important but wasn't the whole an- 
swer. “The farmer should advertise more,” 
said a young Buffalo county farmer, “but 
the Government is in the best position to 

y handle the farm problem.” 

“J don't like Government programs. They 
seem to help the big farmers to get bigger 
and they hurt the medium-sized farmer,” 
said a farm owner in Shawano County. 

HELP TO LEAVE THE FARM? 

Some farm economists have recommended 
a Federal program that would help farm 
people get out of agriculture. If we had 
fewer farmers, they say, then it would mean 
that each farm family left would get a 

share of the total farm income. 

Here’s what Wisconsin farm people said 
when the poll takers asked them the ques- 
tion: 

Question: “Do you think the Federal 
Government should help farm folks who 
want to leave the farm and move to jobs 
in town? This could be loans, job training, 


and the like.” 
Answers: 
Percent 
“yes, should be done 22 
No, isn't needed 48 
C XT K 


„They should help farmers who need to 
move off submarginal land to a job in 
town where they can make a living. It 
would be just a drop in the bucket com- 
pared to all the other farm subsidies they 
are handing out to keep the people there,” 
said a Wood County man. 

But a Jackson County woman didn’t agree. 
“The Government would go broke if they 
did that,” she sald. 

Some of the folks said “yes” with quali- 
fications. Ý 

“I feel that if they júst want to leave 
the farm, no help. But if they have to 
for some good reason, yes, give them help 
in the form of a loan," said a Dunn County 
woman. 

Apparently a majority of those asked felt 
such a program isn't needed. 

“Too many are leaving the farm now going 
to town,” said a Jefferson County man. 
“There should be more family-sized farms, 
not more and more big ones.” 

DO WE NEED A DAIRY PROGRAM? 

What do Wisconsin farm folks think of 
dairy programs? 

To find out the Wisconsin agriculturist 
poll asked: 

Question: Do you feel dairy farmers need 
some kind of Government program for dairy 


products?” 
Answers: 
Men Women 
(per- (per- 
cent) cent) 
need n.... kaduna KT 43 
NO AO rr 38 29 
Undecided nisan ai 15 28” 


Among both men and women, more of the 
younger group felt that some kind of dairy 
program was needed, And more farm folks 
milking larger herds favored some kind of 
Government program. 

Considerably more farm people who voted 
Democratic in the last election thought a 
dairy farm program was needed than those 
who voted Republican, 
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“I tried farming with a fair sized herd of 
cows,” said a Taylor County farmer. “I just 
couldn't come out. So I sold all but two 
cows and got a job off the farm. We defi- 
nitely need some kind of Government sup- 
port in order to make a go at farming.” 

“As long as they support grain they’ve 
got to support the rest,“ said a farmer in 
Vilas County. 

Of the farm folks who think we need some 
kind of dairy program, what kind would they 
prefer? * 

Here are the questions poll takers asked 
and how farm folks answered: 

The Government should continue to buy 
up milk products to maintain prices (even 
though you may not agree as to the present 
support level)—agree, 76 percent; disagree, 
6 percent; undecided, 18 percent. 

Strict Government quotas on the amount 
of milk each producer can sell—agree, 24 
percent; disagree, 57 percent; undecided, 19 
percent, 

Government should make production pay- 
ments directly to farmers to make up the 
difference between the support price and the 
market price—agree, 54 percent; disagree, 
21 percent; undecided, 25 percent. 

What we need is the right kind of feed 
grain programs. With supply of feed grain 
cut down, we wouldn't have to worry much 
about overproduction of milk—agree, 17 
percent; disagree, 45 percent; undecided, 
38 percent. : 

In spite of much criticism of the present 
milk program, it would apparently get an 
overwhelming majority of the votes from 
those who favor some government action. 

Since the purpose of asking the question 
was to determine what kind of program 
farm folks wanted, the poll made no attempt 
to find out at what levels Wisconsin farm 
folks thought milk should be supported, 

FOOD FOR THE POOR? 


Frequently it is argued that we could get 
rid of more dairy surpluses in our own 
country by expanding our present domestic 
disposal programs and inaugurating a food 
stamp plan. Here's how Wisconsin farm 
people felt about this question: 

Question: “Some folks say we need to 
speed up government surplus disposal by 
such programs as a food stamp plan for the 
needy, expanded school lunch and State in- 
stitution food programs. What do you 
think?” 

Answers: Percent 
“Yes, need to expand them 75 

No, wouldn't help much 8 
Don't belleve in such programs....... 4 
Wal A eee ee ns 


Apparently a majority of Wisconsin farm 
folks agree with the young Brown County 
woman who said, “If they buy up all those 
surpluses why not give them to schools, 
institutions, and the needy. At least it 
wouldn't be going to waste and we'd save the 
storage costs.” 

SHOULD WE SHIP FOOD OVERSEAS 


A majority of farm folks asked favored 
a food-for-peace plan. At present large 
amounts of surplus food are moved overseas 
under Public Law 480. Here's how Wisconsin 
farm people answered the following ques- 
tion: 


Question: Do you think we should sen 
farm surpluses to underdeveloped, friendly, 
foreign countries at reduced prices, as loans, 

providing this 


or in some cases as gifts— 
does not replace regular sales by ourselevs or 
other friendly nations?” 

Answers: Percent 
“Yes, dea —7———j—7jç—v—f 61 
No, don’t approve m ---=- wiag 17 
Undecided_..--... Sane ne neem ene mes 22” 


While only 17 percent said they disap- 
proved of the program, many of them were 
quite emphatic about it. 
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“I know two families who have a large 
milk bill every month and their children 
could drink a lot more if they had it. Let 
the ‘brains behind the desk’ figure out a 
way so large families in cities can get more 
milk, Let's feed our own poor first,” said a 
woman in Sauk County. 

“We're making fools of ourselves,” said 
a man in Wood County. 

“Why should we give away all the time 
like a Santa Claus. That’s what they think 
we are now—Santa Claus,” said a man in 
Vilas County. 

But apparently most Wisconsin farm folks 
would come near to agreeing with the Lan- 
glade County woman who told the poll 
taker, “If we give part of the surplus to the 
needy in Europe and Asia regardless of 
whether they are allies, it will build friend- 
ship. And they will know we haven't any 
desire for war. Maybe they will be con- 
vinced that our way of life is best.” 

How Can THE GOVERNMENT HELP FARMERS? 
Kind of action: Percent 

1. Get Government out of farming, 

Let supply and demand set the 
a RASS ELIS Ses eee 16 

2. Let farmers advertise their own 

products and Government help 
won't be needed 16 

3. Stop supports. Give farmers power 
to do their own bargaining.....- 15 

4. Let farmers bargain, but have Gov- 
ernment buy up some surpluses... 16 

5. Have many kinds of programs to 
keep farm incomes up......-.... 15 
3 —IQ—QAI—B. T 22 


Pony Express Centennial 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, this year marks the 100th anni- 
versary of the pony express. I am 
proud to state that the portion of the 
pony express which goes through the 
State of Kansas is located entirely within 
my congressional district, 

This year’s centennial celebrations of 
the famous pony express will be largely 
a tribute to American youth. 

Most of the daring riders of the fa- 
mous mail-carrying service which began 
April 3, 1860, between St. Joseph, Mo., 
and Sacramento, Calif., were very young 
men—many of them in their teens. 

An advertisement of the times in San 
Francisco, seeking pony express riders, 
stated: “Wanted—Young, skinny, wiry 
fellows not over 18. Must be expert rid- 
ers, willing to risk death daily. Orphans 
preferred. Wages $25 a week.” 

Young men entering Pony Express 
service, operated by the famous trans- 
portation firm of Russell, Majors & Wad- 
dell, were given a Bible. These are very 
rare today. 

Riders were required also to take this 
oath upon entering service: 

T hereby swear, before the great and living 
God, that, during my engagement, and while 
Iam an employee of Russell, Majors & Wad- 
dell, I will, under no circumstances, use 
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profane language; that I will drink no in- 
toxicating liquors; that I will not quarrel 
or fight with any other employee of the 
firm, and that in every respect I will conduct 
myself honestly, be faithful to my duties, 
and so direct all my acts as to win the con- 
fidence of my employers. So help me God. 


The youthful pony express riders con- 
sistently outran Indian pursuers while 
carrying the mails through the wilder- 
ness, often through blinding snows and 
howling storms, and in extremes of heat 
and cold. Only one pony express rider 
was lost to the Indians. 

Johnnie Fry—or Frey“ according to 
some writers—is credited by some ac- 
counts with being the first pony express 
rider to leave St. Joseph on April 3, 1860. 
He was little more than a boy when he 
entered the express service. He was a 
native Missourian, weighing less than 
125 pounds, An early account states: 

Though small in stature, he was every inch 
a man. His run was from St. Joseph to 
Seneca, Kans., about 80 miles, which he 
covered in an average of 12½ miles an hour, 
including all stops. 


He later entered the Union Army, and 
was killed in 1863 in a hand-to-hand 
fight in which he was credited with kill- 
ing five assailants before he was killed 
himself. 


William “Bill” James, a native Vir- 
ginian, was credited at 18 with being 
one of the best of the pony express 
riders over a route in Nevada through 
some of the most savage Indian country. 

According to Alexander Majors of the 
Russell, Majors & Waddell firm, in a book 
published in 1893—“Seventy Years on 
the Frontier”—William F. “Bill” Cody 
was a pony express rider, in his early 
teens, when he entered the famous mail 
service. Cody is credited with many 
notable feats, including a ride aggre- 
gating 384 miles without any real rest 
period, which is referred to by some au- 
thorities as probably the longest con- 
tinuous performance of its kind not only 
in the annals of the pony express but 
in any other courier service in history. 

None of the pony express young men 
had an opportunity to grow old in the 
service. In October 1861 the cross-coun- 
try telegraph was completed and the 
pony express was terminated. Despite 
its short life, it was credited with many 
important contributions, including the 
fact that it helped to keep East and 
West joined during the early crucial days 
of the Civil War. 

Although the pony express was short 
lived, it will be very much alive this year. 

Many pageants, celebrations, and 
other activities memoralizing the pony 
express are planned for this 1960 cen- 
tennial year. 

As a part of centennial year celebra- 
tions, the Post Office Department will 
issue a new pony express commemora- 
tive postage stamp next July 19 at Sacra- 
mento, together with a new commemora- 
tive stamped envelope to be issued at St. 
Joseph. 

On the same date, as one of the major 
memorial events scheduled during the 
vacation season this year, the National 
Pony Express Centennial Association 
plans to reenact the Pony Express runs, 
starting out—just as the pony express 
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did approximately 100 years ago—from 
both St. Joseph and Sacramento. 

The reenactments are expected to re- 
quire about 9 days each for both the 
eastward and westward runs. The orig- 
inal pony express runs, across the 1,966- 
mile original route, required an average 
of about 10 days, although it frequently 
took less time. Lincoln's inaugural ad- 
dress in 1861, for example, was carried 
by the pony express in less than 8 days. 

The eight States through which the 
pony express ran are Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, 
Nevada, and California. 


Ike’s Latin American Trip an Outstanding 


Success 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as we 
know, President Eisenhower today re- 
turns from his Latin American trip. The 
good will mission—although not without 
its drawbacks—was, I believe, according 
to realistic standards—a great success. 

As we recall, the original purposes of 
the tour were: First, to reflect the deep 
interest of the United States promot- 
ing better relations with our Latin 
American neighbors, and second, to en- 
courage further development of an in- 
ter-American system for meeting the 
aspirations of the people of the 
Americas and demonstrating peaceful 
cooperation. 

The questions now confronting the 
Nation include: What kind of follow- 
up action is essential to further cement 
relations with Latin America?—and: 
What is the proper U.S. role in stimu- 
lating economic progress among these 
southern countries—now striving dili- 
gently to move ahead economically, so- 
cially, and nationally. 

We recognize that it is relatively 
simple to voice adherence to general 
principles of cooperation and efforts to- 
ward mutual development. . 

However, the real challenge now is to 
turn the microscope on our inter-Ameri- 
can policies to find specific ways and 
means by which to improve trade; open 
new channels of social, educational, po- 
litical and economic interchanges be- 
tween our countries; give encourage- 
ment to these people striving to improve 
themselves economically, as well as to 
solidify political systems in which the 
people themselves have a real voice. 
Specific actions may well include: First, 
further improving sources of loans to 
Latin American countries for necessary 
development projects; second, improving 
the climate for further private invest- 
ment in those countries; third, a more 
effective effort to obtain the understand- 
ing of U.S. policies among the Latin 
Americas, particularly in the light 
of the anti-U.S. propaganda by the 
Communists, and fourth, a greater effort 
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to give merited recognition to these na- 
tions for their individual significance to 
the collective security of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Yesterday the Washington Post pub- 
lished an article by Murrey Marder en- 
titled “Ike Aids Appraise Latin Trip a 
Success.” The article reviews some of 
the significant factors, not only relating 
to the trip, but also pertaining to im- 
portant decisions that must now be 
made in further improving our Latin 
American relations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the art- 
icle be printed following my remarks in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ike Ames Appraise LATIN TRIP a Success 


(By Murrey Marder) 

Ramey Am Force Base, PR., March 
5.—President Eisenhower returns to Wash- 
ington Monday with the immediate impact 
of his American trip scored as a major per- 
sonal success. But a heavy question mark 
hangs over its long-term significance. 

If the President's own image of good faith 
and sincerity leaves the Latins with a warm 
glow of affection for the United States, the 
Physically grueling trip will have accom- 
plished its purpose. 

But it will be months before that can be 
known in any positive form. The only 
quick test of the trip can come in a negative 
way: If the impatient-for-progress Latin Re- 
publics he visited should flare up in disap- 
Ppointment at unfulfilled expectations. 

Members of the President's party are opti- 
mistic about the end result. They are using 
their own measuring rod. 

Before the President left for Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Chile, and Uruguay, they point out, 
he set very generalized goals. 

TWO ANNOUNCED PURPOSES 

The trip, the White House announced, 
would have two purposes. It would “pub- 
licly refiect his deep interest in all the coun- 
tries of the new world.” Secondly, it would 
seek to “encourage further development of 
the inter-American system” for meeting the 
aspirations of the peoples of the Americas 
and demonstrating peaceful cooperation. 

Anyone who participated in the over- 
packed, overrushed 10-day schedule in South 
America can testify that the President 
worked hard to accomplish purpose No. 1. 

He saw several million welcoming people 
m those 10 days. Most of them cheered him 
warmly, some were only curious, but numer- 
ically, in the few counter-demonstrations, 
only a tiny percentage were hostile. 

What is less certain at this point is the 
President's success in the second part of his 
announced goal—encouraging inter-Ameri- 
can cooperation. 

From the U.S. standpoint, officials along on 
the trip are understood to regard it as a tre- 
Mendous, unqualified success on these 
grounds as well. But American newsmen 
who got a chance during the trip to speak 
to the Latins themselves generally received 
this response: “The real result of the trip 
depends on your government's follow 
through.” 

NO NEW PLAN INTENDED 

Ever since the trip began the official par- 
ticipants have tended to blink in surprise 
when questioned about any new program 
which might emerge from it. 

The announced purpose of the trip, they 
note, did not contemplate any new approach 
to Latin-American problems, They are lit- 
erally correct in this. The question is, did 
the Latins understand that? 

There are strong reasons to believe that 
Many did not. In Chile, for example, Presi- 
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dent Jorge Alessandri was happy to hear 
President Eisenhower say the United States 
does not contemplate Hquidating its huge 
stockpiles of copper—which would knock the 
bottom out of the world market price. When 
Alessandri then asked if the United States 
could remove its duty on Chilean copper 
imports, Mr. Eisenhower sidestepped the 
question by saying he was unfamiliar with 
the details and would have to study them. 
Nevertheless Chilean newspapers the next 
morning leaped to the conclusion that the 
United States was contemplating removal 
of the copper duties. 

Similarly in Chile President Eisenhower 
praised Alessandri's statesmanship in pro- 
posing a moratorium on arms levels in Latin 
America, with the money saved to be used for 
economic development. This, too, was 
hailed as an American endorsement. But Mr. 
Eisenhower went on to say each sovereign 
nation obviously would insist on the right 
to determine its own arms levels. President 
Eisenhower's main emphasis in this discus- 
sion with Alessandri, according to official 
sources, was reassurance ot 'the U.S. com- 
mitment in the Rio Treaty of 1947. It 
pledges each American republic to assist any 
sister republic subjected to armed attack. 

Equally, in Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay 
the visiting U.S. officials avoided specific 
commitments, according to a reliable source 
here, 

NO GO-IT-ALONE PLAN 

There are no big new loans or credits 
dependent on the outcome of the President's 
trip, informed sources said. President Eisen- 
hower, in a speech here yesterday, specifically 
ruled out “any thought of the United States 
alone developing a so-called master plan for 
the raising of living standards throughout 
the hemisphere.” He said the Latin Ameri- 
can leaders he consulted agreed. 

They did, but the manner in which the 
President posed the question ducked the 
point. There is no serious talk in Latin 
America of the United States alone“ plan- 
ning its economic future. 


AID CONCEPT HELD ADEQUATE 


In substance, the U.S. position at the end 
of this trip is that the present concept of 
U.S. multiple loan and credit aids to Latin 
America is adequate. This does not neces- 
sarily mean, an informed source said, that 
any increase is ruled out. 

The new billion dollar Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank is due to start operations 
in April. With this fund and continuing 
aid from such sources as the Export-Import 


Bank and International Monetary Fund, plus 


technical and agricultural assistance, the 
Eisenhower administration is disposed to 
leave the bulk of Latin American develop- 
ment to private investment. 

PACE OF AID QUESTION 

The overriding question which remains is 
whether this pace of assistance is adequate. 

Time is pressing in Latin America, said 
the Caribbean group of the American As- 
sembly in a report issued here yesterday. 
The group has a membership of public and 
private experts of varied political orienta- 
tion. 

Right now, said the Assembly—and re- 
ports by other bodies echo the same theme— 
with Latin America emerging from an era 
of dictatorships “nationalism is exception- 
ally strong“ everywhere. 

Communism “is making headway in parts 
of Latin America,” said the report, and “there 
is a tendency in Latin America to under- 
estimate the danger.” 

A prime example of the Latin problem in 
the Assembly's report was Cuba. President 
Eisenhower, in each country he visited, was 
urged to exercise patience and restraint to- 
ward the Cuban revolution, and was com- 
mended for doing so. 

“Communists are working hard in Cuba 
and appear to be gaining influence,” said 
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the report, but a final judgment on the 
prospects of Communist control therein 
would be premature.” The report com- 
mended the restraint of U.S, policy in Cuba. 


Inside Policy: The Harlem Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

From the New York Post, Mar. 3, 1960] 
INSIDE POLICY: THe HARLEM STORY 


(By Ted Poston with Alfred Hendricks, Irving 
Lieberman, and Richard Montague) 

Times do change. 

In the old days you couldn't pay the aver- 
age policeman to work voluntarily in Harlem. 
Today, for those of the vice squad boys who 
operate the pad—the multimillion-dollar 
protection racket for the numbers game— 
Harlem is the happy hunting 

Why? Well, say you are on the take. And 
say, for instance, that you are transferred 
from some other assignment to a vice squad 
in Harlem, 

Then you know that on your first tour 
of duty there will be $250 waiting you—a 
welcome-to-our-neighborhood gift of $50 
each from five major East Harlem banks 
which dominate the numbers racket through- 
out the city, but especially in Harlem. s 

And, of course, as soon as the OK is given 
by your immediate superior, you go on the 
pad, cut in for your monthly share of the 
phenomenal tribute which crooked vice 
squad cops levy on policy operators who 
must maintain public spots where the bet- 
tors can buck the numbers without police 
molestation. 

But whereas the division pad for a regular 
spot in the rest of the city is usually $350 a 
month, the take in a Harlem division is now 
$615. And whereas “full pad coverage” 
(from the cop on the beat all the way up to 
the special squads in headquarters) usually 
averages around $2,500 per month per spot 
for the rest of the city, a full open spot in 
Harlem may be down for as much as $4,500, 
depending on the play it handles. 

The Post looked closely into the Harlem 
operation because of Representative ADAM 
CLAYTON PowELL’s charge that white rack- 
eteers, mainly Italian, were taking over the 
game from Negro bankers there—with police 
connivance. 

In his original press conference—attended 
by ranking police brass—Powell named Louis 
(Loule the Gimp) Avitabile, owner of a 
supermarket at 539 Lenox Avenue, as “top 
man of the Harlem operation.” 

The Post found that Louis the Gimp was 
indeed a big man in the Harlem policy 
racket, but he is by no means the “top man“ 
in the syndicate, which has muscled into the 
community. 

The most powerful figure in Harlem, in 
the matter both of influence and the most 
protected spots, is Anthony (Punchy) Sa- 
lerno, an East Harlem hoodlum whom the 
newspapers nicknamed “Fat Tony” when he 
was exposed as the “Mr, X” who bankrolled 
the Patterson-Johansson title fight. 

Salerno, who managed a phenomenal rise 
from punk to dope peddler to Dutchess 
County squire in less than a decade, operates 
37 “full open spots” in Harlem—from whick 
grafting cops recelve an estimated rakeoff ot 
nearly $100,000 a month, 
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A former Negro numbers banker, reduced 
to controller for a white policy bank when 
he could no longer meet The Pad, explained 
the importance of Salerno’s position. 

“Because Tony’s operation is so tightly 
organized,” he said, the cops don't need a 
lot of pickup men like that Joe Luberda to 
go around to individual spots, Tony's bank, 
for instance, can assemble about $45,000 a 
month for four special squads above the 
Division level and turn it over to just one 
bagman. That way, there’s less chance of 
a slip-up. 

THE “OK” BOYS 

“Salerno is so big that he has the right to 
give the ‘OK’ for any new spot to be placed 
on the pad. There used to be a half dozen 
Negro bagmen or bankers who could give the 
‘OK,’ but today there aren't more than two 
Negroes in all Harlem who can OK you to 
the cops for a place on the pad, and 1 
doubt that any Negro now can ‘OK’ a full 


Next to Salerno in power in this respect, 
the Post investigation indicated, is Louis 
the Gimp Avitabile, who started out with his 
three brothers as pushcart peddlers in Har- 
lem around 1938, rose so rapidly in the num- 
bers business that by 1951 the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue had him down for $807,000 
in unpaid taxes. 

Until the heat went on, following Powell's 
charges, Avitabile had 14 full open spots, for 
which he was assessed a monthly police take 
of about $2,470 each. 

Assistant Chief Inspector Burns, who at- 
tended Powell’s press conference, quickly 
pointed out to reporters that the Gimp was 
officially listed as a “known gambler” and 
that two of the four addresses listed by the 
clergyman had been raided and were at that 
moment “suspected premises.” 

Burns could have gone further by noting 
that Avitabile’s main headquarters, his Lenox 
Avenue supermarket, had been officially made 
& “raided premises,“ with a patrolman sta- 
tioned there since last July 2 to prevent any 
policy operations. 

Actually, the Gimp’s main business had 
moved into a basement right around the 
corner and his 13 other spots were even at 
that moment in full operation. The main 
one was still in action when the Post team 
went around Harlem. Avitabile’s partner, 
Solly Appuzzo, was it In his absence. 

Close behind Avitabile in the East Side 
hierarchy are the Villgante brothers, Louis, 
Tony, and Charlie. The Viligantes, who have 
their headquarters at 95th Street and Second 
Avenue, plus extensive policy interests else- 
where, pay for 11 full open spots in Harlem. 

Louls Viligante, the boss of the outfit, has 
three policy convictions. Like Avitabile, he 
was listed on the pad carried by retired cop 
Joseph Luberda, the Harlem bagman now 
serving time for refusing to name his police 
department associates in the protection oper- 
ation. 

There are other Itallan operators who have 
sizable slices of the Harlem numbers game 
such as Felice and James Falca, both known 
gamblers with more than 30 arrests for policy 
between them. Luberda had them listed as 
Phil and Jim Black. 

A nice tribute to the lushness of the Har- 
lem policy play came in the Post's discovery 
that Sammy Schlitz, the most powerful non- 
Italian policy figure in the East Harlem 
syndicate and boss of policy in the Bronx, 
pays for seven protected spots in Harlem. 

Schlitz, born Sam Schlitten on January 14, 
1910, son of a respectable trucker, was only 
18 when he started a long police and prison 
record which included arrests for robbery, 
bootlegging tax-free liquor, consorting with 
known criminals, and felonious assault. 

At the time of his bootlegging arrest in 
1938, Schlitz boasted that he was a member 
in good standing of the Bronx Pigeon Fan- 
ciers' Association. The police paid no atten- 
tion to that item at the time but in 1953 
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they discovered that the congenial little 
racketeer was making ingenious use of the 
hundreds of piegons who roosted in elaborate 
coops atop his Bronx home. 

Schlitz had pigeons delivered each morn- 
ing to the scores of controllers in his Bronx 
policy operation, and each homing pigeon 
would carry the day’s business slips back to 
him before the third race was run at the 
designated numbers racetrack. 

The ingeniousness of this plan evidently 
brought Schlitz to the East Harlem syndi- 
cate’s attention, and when that mob decided 
to supervise the major policy operations for 
the whole city (for a percentage of the gross 
take) he was left to continue to run the 
Bronx operation in the new combine. 

“Unless Sammy gives the OK.“ non- 
syndicate operators told the Post, “nobody 
can get the pad anywhere sin the Bronx 
(today).“ 

But Schlitz is still subordinate to Punchy 
Salerno in the overall operations of the syn- 
dicate’s policy game, as he is to Salerno in 
the number of protected spots in Harlem, for 
Salerno stands* secure among the current 
policy kings. His story is pure rags-to- 
riches. 

Born and reared in the East Harlem neigh- 
borhood where he still operates his bank (in 
absentia) on East 116th Street between First 
and Pleasant Avenues, he earned his nick- 
name Punchy as an amateur club fighter. 

Punchy’s fistic career was cut short in Oc- 
tober of 1932 when he was sent to Elmira 
Reformatory, at 18, for armed robbery. Re- 
leased on probation, he worked as a rouster 
around the fruit markets. When World War 
II came, he was classified F because he had 
two deformed fingers on each hand and 
webbed feet. 

It was around this period that the Nar- 
cotics Bureau first took note of Salerno. 
For when wartime restrictions created a 
short of cocaine, the word was out in East 
Harlem that Punchy could get it for you at 
a price. 

Salerno was picked up on a charge of ex- 
tortion, later dismissed, in 1951, but had no 
other trouble with the law despite the nar- 
cotics agents’ suspicions. 

In 1953, however, the Narcotic Bureau 
finally assembled evidence which resulted in 
Salerno’s indictment for unlawful sale of 
heroin and conspiracy to violate Narcotic 
laws. Salerno thereupon vanished. He was 
not arrested until a year later and main- 
tained a not-guilty plea as his case dragged 
through the courts. Finally, 4 years and 10 
days after his indictment, he pleaded guilty 
to two of the three narcotics counts in the 
case. 

In the intervening year, the once small- 
time hood had risen fast in the east Harlem 
hierarchy. 

As a close pal now of Trigger Mike Cop- 
polla and Joseph (Joe Stretch) Stracci, he 
was the unchallenged director of the east 
Harlem operations of the syndicate, then 
steadily gulping up the policy game in west 
Harlem, and also operated the mob's lending 
bank which financed jukebox and other 
rackets. 

And although he paid less than $600 in- 
come tax in 1957, Salerno was able to buy a 
plush home in Miami Beach—later sold to 
Capone gangster, Paul (the Waiter) Ricca 
for §$76,000—and a $100,000 estate called 
Spruce Bar Ranch in Rhinebeck, N.Y. 

“IT'S A LIVING” 

Salerno’s rapid rise in the numbers game 
in east and west Harlem coincided with the 
collapse of most of the Negro banks which 
nad dominated the game in the latter com- 
munity for decades. 

But it did not result, as POwELL charged, 
in the complete elimination of “every Negro 
banker in the community." The Post found 
at least a half dozen Negro banks still in full 
operation, although one or two are believed 
to be under syndicate direction. 
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The largest of these is a Negro-Puerto 
Rican operation run by Henry Lawrence and 
Spanish Raymond Marquez, whose bank 
pays for 10 spots. Lawrence, last arrested a 
year ago for policy and listed as “Henry” on 
the Luberda pad, operates daily in the area 
of 148th Street and 8th Avenue. He fronts 
as a tailor shop owner and is regarded as one 
of the two Negroes who can OK a new spot 
for the pad. 

Marguez, ostensibly a theatrical producer, 
handles the bank's spots and business in the 
lower 8th Avenue area embracing 112th and 
113th Streets. 

A somewhat smaller operation is located 
in the Lenox Avenue area around 140th 
Street. This bank is operated by the big 
five—Boo Marshall, Sid Thompson, Fritz 
Devinish, Pat Hogan, and Crappy Hale. 

And still smaller is the action of the big 
three—Walter Smith, Carlyle Williams, and 
Crip Martin at 127th Street and Lenox 
Avenue. 

There are also several Negro combina- 
tions, including one organized by one of 
the original Harlem policy barons. In these, 
the partners establish a bank on prorated 
shares and accept a weekly salary from its 
earnings. 

In most cases, the combinations operate 
no spots, but handle their business through 
runners and controllers. These banks estab- 
lish private pads with police and pay off on a 
precinct level when possible. 

It's a living,” one such operator told the 
Post, “and the headaches are sometimes a 
few less, But still it is better than being on 
the full pad. Only the east Harlem boys 
have got enough money to keep these greedy 
cops at bay.” 


Tribute to Parliamentarian Lewis Deschler 
SPEECH 
CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, permit me to join in endorsing 
all the complimentary statements which 
were made by the majority leader and 
others, and which referred to the out- 
standing ability of our Parliamentarian, 
Mr. Lewis Deschler. 

Longtime familiarity with our rules, 
profound knowledge, not only of parlia- 
mentary procedure but of the common 
law itself, has equipped our Parlia- 
mentarian to, on almost all occasions— 
the exceptions are very, very few—come 
up with an accurate decision without 
consulting either the rule book or the 
precedents. 

Moreover, as one who has served here 
for 25 years, and has, during that time, 
probably caused the Parliamentarian 
more justified perplexity than any other 
Member, it is a pleasure to say that even 
though his decisions on occasion are ad- 
verse to views entertained by the seeker 
of knowledge, they are always rendered 
in such a way as to be convincing— 
convincing without question or resent- 
ment. 

My almost lifelong experience with 
judges, Justices, and Parliamentarians 
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prompts the statement that I have met 
and listened to none who could ruin my 
convictions and make me like it with 
less resentment than Lewis Deschler. 
Very, very few in this world have the 
ability to, while clearly pointing out your 
error, send you away satisfied and some- 
times delighted with the new knowledge 
as does our Parliamentarian. 

He has sometimes pointed out my 
lack of information on some parliamen- 
tary issue so convincingly and so elo- 
quently that I really enjoyed his adverse 
decision—an ability which surely is ex- 
ceptional and one greatly to be desired, 
but possessed by few. 


Let’s Not Bury American Textile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr, Speaker, recent- 
. ly I presented a statement to the U.S. 

Tariff Commission on the problems be- 

setting the American textile industry. 

Because there are many here who are 
interested in this matter, I wish to in- 
clude in the Recor» this statement, 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT oF Hon. KENNETH A. ROBERTS, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN Concress From THE 
Fourts DISTRICT OF ALABAMA, TO THE U.S. 
Tantrr Commission, Marcu 3, 1960. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportu- 
nity of appearing with my colleagues in 
support of apropriate safeguards to elleviate 
the unYair and, in some instances, intoler- 
able situation under which many segments 
of the domestic cotton industry now are 
laboring. 

I will not belabor the points which have 
been clearly and cogently presented by the 
National Cotton Council and the other 
friends of domestic industry in pointing out 
the seriousness of the problem. 

I wish to be associated with the remarks 
of these gentlemen. 

Coming from a State which has some 
45,000 textile workers and representing a 
district where textiles constitute the largest 
industry, I am personally very much aware 
of the pressure being exerted by imports of 
cotton products. 

During the past decade, the textile in- 
dustry has lost some 325,000 jobs. This was 
not during a time of depression; rather, this 
Occurred during a period of economic de- 
velopment in most industries and a tremen- 
dous growth in gross national product. Dur- 
ing this period, the United States lost 717 
textile mills. 

I believe a great part of this is directly 
traceable to the continuing and increasing 
inequity in the trade policies of this country 
with other countries. While the figures for 
imports of cotton yarn and cloth have stead- 
ily climbed during the past decade and 
are now more than seven times the total 
imports for 1948, the exports of cotton in 
the form of yarn and cloth have been in 
steep decline. 

Further inequity has developed by the 
increase in the subsidy on exported raw 
cotton from 6 to 8 cents per pound. 
Now, raw cotton produced in this country 
is available to the foreign textile mills which 
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are putting our mills out of business at a 
substantial discount under U.S. domestic 
mill prices. 

Last August, I joined my colleagues in 
the Alabama delegation in urging the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to approve a petition 
secking relief for the domestic industry un- 
der section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, as amended. Of course, I was 
delighted when the Secretary recommended 
action and the President requested the 
Tarif Commission to make an investigation. 

I was, however, disturbed very greatly by 
the implications of limitation in the Pres- 
ident’s order to this Commission, I cannot 
interpret the order any other way but that 
he wishes to restrict the Commission to no 
more than an &-cents-a-pound fee imposi- 
tion on the cotton content of imported arti- 
cles. 

Now this, in my estimation, is a flagrant 
misuse of section 22 as enacted by Congress. 

The section Congress approved contem- 
plated that the Commission would recom- 
mend the relief it deemed necessary when 
it was determined that imports materially 
interfered with the domestic cotton program. 

Certainly it was not the intent of Congress 
to limit the considerations involved in one 
of these cases, or to do anything prejudicial 
to full and complete relief where it is indi- 
cated. 

In the past, in every instance section 22 
has been interpreted, properly I believe, in 
the broad and complete sense, and I can see 
no justification for limiting its application 
in this Instance. 

I want to commend the Tariff Commission 
for the cooperative and conscientious man- 
ner in which it has approached these hear- 
ings, for receiving all the testimony, and for 
covering the wide range of this complex 
problem. 

I urge the Commission now to recom- 
mend relief appropriate to the problem, un- 
fettered by any administration decrees. 
Certainly the Commission should not feel 
bound by any means by such decrees. 

My parting remarks will be to implore 
you not to bury the American textile in- 
dustry. It needs help desperately. 

Thank you. 


A Report on Voters’ Attitudes Toward 
the Mutual Security Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, this office 
conducts a special, nonpartisan educa- 
tional project for college juniors entitled 
“A Week in Washington.” The students 
are selected by four colleges and uni- 
versities in Kansas. 'The students come 
to Washington for a week to see Govern- 
ment in action first hand. The major 
portion of their expenses are defrayed by 
funds received from this office in consid- 
eration for projects done for this office 
in the public interest. 

One of the students, Ray L. Nichols, 
Lawrence, Kans., student at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, conducted a survey in 
the State on the mutual security pro- 
gram. The following is the report ver- 
batim as Mr. Nichols prepared such: 
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A REPORT on VOTERS’ ATTITUDES TOWARD THE 
MuruaL SECURITY PROGRAM, JuLY 1959: 
BASED ON A SURVEY CONDUCTED IN ATCHI- 
SON, DOUGLAS, AND LEAVENWORTH COUNTIES 
or EAastTEnN KaNsas'’ 


(By Ray L. Nichols, the University of 
Kansas) 

The interviews on which this summary 
report is based were compiled in a survey 
taken in the counties of Atchison and Leav- 
enworth (First Congressional District) and 
Douglas (Second Congressional District), in 
the eastern portion of the State of Kansas, 
during the summer of 1959. The purpose 
was to determine the general attitudes of 
Kansas voters toward the mutual security 
program (foreign-aid program) of the U.S. 
Government, currently a mainstay of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. It was hoped that the 
survey would thus reveal public concepts of 
the nature, accomplishments, weaknesses, 
and other aspects of the MSP, D 


METHODS 


Because of the limited time in which the 
survey was to be completed, it was impos- 
sible to establish a rigorously scientific 
method of picking a random sample, How- 
ever, the investigator did attempt to inter- 
view an equal number of people of voting 
age above and below the age of 45 (the ap- 
proximate breaking line in terms of votes 
actually cast by the electorate), and to gain 
& roughly proportional representation of dif- 
ferent income-occupational groups. These 
groups were “labor,” “farmers,” profes- 
sional” (lawyers, administrators, local gov- 
ernment officials, etc.), “students” (uni- 
versity—graduate and undergraduate, of 
voting age), “white-collar employees” (sec- 
retaries, clerks, etc.), “business” (shopkeep- 
ers, bankers, executives, managers), and 
“housewives.” Each of these groups was 
tabulated, and a separate tabulation was 
then compiled in addition, comparing men 
with women. An attempt was also made to 
make a proportional selection of urban and 
rural (including towns with less than 5,000 
population) voters. 

The survey covered 200 eastern Kansas 
voters in the above-mentioned counties, 
Those interviewed were chosen in part by 
going to the local newspaper editor, where 
available, and asking him for the names of 
local citizens in the various occupational 
divisions and subdivisions listed above. 
These in turn were asked to suggest other 
individuals. Otherwise, a random sampling 
technique was used: every third store in 
business sections, and two-block sections in 
residential areas were surveyed, insofar as 
possible. 

The original questionnaire discussed the 
mutual security program of the United 
States, using that official title with refer- 
ence to the program. When it was found, 
however, that continued use of that term 
alone would produce only confusion in the 
minds of those interviewed—since the offi- 
cial title was not equated by the yast ma- 
jority with the foreign aid program—the 
phrase “foreign aid” was substituted for 
MSP in all questions following No. 5. Ques- 
tion No. 3 was then given as the first one, 
followed later by question No. 1. (For an 
explanation in detail, see the attached sam- 
ple questionnaire form.) In tabulating, 
percentages were rounded off to tenths, 

RESULTS 

For p of tabulation, the 10 most 
indicative questions were exactly computed, 
answers on the others being of too diverse 
a nature or too nearly unanimous to war- 
rant such calculations. (Where questions 
are referred to by number in the following 
passages, the number used is that found 
on the original printed questionnaire—the 
questions are referred to in the sequence in 
which they appear, without alterations.) 
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To the first question ("What is your po- 
sition on the foreign aid program of the 
U.S. Government?”), the majority of every 
group interviewed answered that it was in 
favor. The housewives group led, with 100 
percent in favor, while the business sample 
was last (73.8 percent); 80 percent of the 
women interviewed answered in favor of for- 
eign aid, compared to almost 83 percent of 
the men; overall, 82 percent supported for- 
eign aid, with only 12.5 percent actually 
against the program. 

To the question (3), What do you under- 
stand as the intent of the mutual security 
program?", only 10.5 percent of all those 
interviewed identified MSP as the foreign ald 
program, while over 41 percent did not know, 
To the next question (4), however, which 
asked if MSP and foreign aid were the same, 
the percentage of those correctly answering 
(in the affirmative) rose to 16.3, while that 
of those answering negatively also rose, to 
65. No farmer correctly related the two 
programs, while labor led with over 39 per- 
cent identifying MSP and foreign aid as the 
same. A 

Of those who believed the two programs 
to be different, the nearly unanimous answer 
(5) was that MSP was related to defense 
pacts such as NATO and was mutual insofar 
as defense obligations were reciprocal; while 
foreign aid was aimed at economic develop- 
ment, without benefits to the United States 
in return, A few individuals made a broader 
distinction, asserting that both programs 
helped the United States, MSP in a military 
way, and foreign ald in an economic way 
(through defeating communism and ex- 
panding U.S, export markets). 

When asked from what source(s) they 
obtained most of their information on mat- 
ters such as the foreign aid program, well 
over 60 percent of those interviewed cited 
newspapers first, followed by television 
(especially the Sunday panel-discussion pro- 
grams). The rest mentioned television, 
magazines, and radio, in deacending order. 

To questions (8) and (9), dealing with 
economic benefits to local communities and 
to the State of Kansas in general as a result 
of aid given to foreign countries, the vast 
majority of those surveyed knew of no such 
gains. Others (perhaps 20 percent) thought 
that increased trade and production relative 
to ald materials might have helped in- 
directly. A few in Leavenworth mentioned 
foreign army officers brought to the United 
States for training at the Army Command 
and General Staff College, and some in Law- 
rence (Douglas County) referred to foreign 
students attending the University of Kansas. 
Such latter answers, however, showed hesi- 
tancy about the relevancy of the subjects 
mentioned. 

On question (10), however, dealing with 
possible benefits to farmers as a result of 
U.S. foreign aid, about 60 percent mentioned 
the giving of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties as an example—although one farmer 
added that he “doubted we've been helped 
we've only just about held even as a result 
of that [the surplus export program].“ 

Despite the answers to questions (8-10) 
nearly half of those interviewed responded in 
the affirmative to question (7); Have you 
heard of any examples of benefit or good 
the United States has received as a result 
of our foreign aid program?“ Forty-four 
percent answered no“, however, while 9 

t were uncertain. 

Question (12) asked: “Do you think the 
average person understands the program and 
its intent?” To this, an overwhelming 87.7 
percent answered in the negative. When 
(13) suggestions were elicited as to how the 
program could be explained better to people, 
most of those answering mentioned tele- 
vision, with newspapers placing second. The 
emphasis was upon clear, concise explana- 
tion, presented in an interesting and non- 
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technical form. A significant minority, how- 
ever (approximately 20 percent) suggested 
that little could perhaps be done: the pub- 
lic was in general apathetic and uninterested 
in such matters unless—in the words of one 
businessman—"“it hits them where it hurts, 
in the pocketbook.” 

In the next two questions (14-15), people 
were asked if they believed that the majority 
of people in their community, and in the 
State, agreed with their general thinking on 
the matter of the foreign aid program. In 
each case, 60 percent made no comment and 
30 percent answered no“. There were, how- 
ever, a few more individuals who believed 
opinion in their community agreed with 
them than there were those who. felt the 
same about the state in general. 

When suggestions for improvements in 
the foreign aid program were solicited (17), 
the great majority had no comment to offer, 
the general feeling being expressed by one 
lady who stated that “I simply don’t know 
enough about the thing to tell them [the 
Government] how to make it better.” Of 
those who did make suggestions, nearly all 
proposed more efficient administration and 
selection of better trained officials. Some 
mentioned shifting away from grants to loans 
and use of more surpluses. 

On a more specific query, however, 
answers were more readily forthcoming. The 
next question asked if waste and inefficiency 
in the foreign aid program was typical of 
the general pattern of the program, or rather 
unusual. Only 72.6 percent of the total 
thought that the problems were typical—but 
most of those (42.6 percent of the total) 
blamed the situation on the nature of big 
organizations, particularly American Govern- 
ment. Several of these (perhaps 5 percent 
of the total) specifically added that, in the 
words of one man, this really doesn't hurt 
the successfulness of the program much. 
We still need it.“ In response to the next 
question, which called for ideas on how to 
alleviate such problems of waste and ineffi- 
ciency, most people (17) replied as they had 
to, that better administrators and perhaps 
more centralized control was needed. Two 
people specifically commented in favor of 
proposals which they had read in news- 
papers, for a central board to oversee all 
U.S. aid programs, ¢ 

Question (20) asked those interviewed 
how much importance they would give for- 
eign aid compared to our national defense 
programs. While only 10.4 percent believed 
that ald was more important as compared to 
35.5 percent who favored national defense, 
43.6 percent thought that the two programs 
were of approximately equal importance. 
One professional man commented that Tou 
really can’t separate the two. Aid is long 
range and national defense is more short 
range. We need both of them.” 

The following question drew responses 
similar to those of (17): Most offered no 
suggestions. However, 2 percent of the total 
did suggest greater relaxation of trade bar- 
riers to at least greatly supplant foreign aid. 
An even smaller number called for greater 
private investment in foreign countries as a 
substitute. 

To (22)—"Do you believe this Nation can 
promote peace and freedom without the 
necessity of having the foreign aid pro- 
gram?”—only 21 percent sald, Tes, and 9 
percent were uncertain. The weight in 
favor of foreign aid was even greater on the 
next question (23), which asked if anything 
in the nature of foreign aid was necessary: 
87 percent said, “Yes,” while only 8 percent 
answered “No.” 

Question (25) solicited comments on any 
other subject pertaining to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. By far the most commented-upon 
issue was Federal spending, with such em- 
phasis upon waste of money in the military 
services—and the frequent desire that they 
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be unified—and the farm program. Most 
farmers were clearly dissatisfied with their 
situation, but suggestions ranged from Get 
rid of Benson and establish 100 percent of 
parity,” to “Just abolish price supports and 
supply and demand will work again—give 
me a free market.“ Businessmen frequently 
complained about redtape in forms which 
they were required to fill out for. different 
purposes: They charged that so much time 
was required for such tasks that their busi- 
nesses themselves were in fact neglected. 
Another general comment was a desire for 
Washington to clean up labor. Others in- 
dividually called for increasing wages of 
postal employees and Army personnel, fore- 
stalling cuts in allocations of funds to the 
Veterans’ Administration, and other such 
personal matters. One person spoke out 
sharply against the proposed new GI bill, 
although he himself would benefit. from it. 
Among university people, sentiment was al- 
most unanimous in favor of Federal aid to 
education. A few individuals supported the 
administration’s “tough” policy (re: Little 
Rock) on segregation in the schools. 

The last question (26), asking whether or 
not those interviewed would be interested 
in a brief synopsis of the findings of the 
survey, brought widely varying responses. 
Overall, however, 73 percent indicated that 
they would like such a synopsis sent to 
them. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In general, the voting population of east- 
ern Kansas represented by the sample taken 
by means of the survey is in favor of the 
U.S, foreign aid program. This favorable 
attitude was prompted in most cases by a 
belief that the p will promote world 
peace—and of the people holding this atti- 
tude, most of them spoke specifically of 
averting the spread of communism to un- 
derdeveloped lands. Motives of the rest of 
those interviewed (and in favor of the pro- 
gram) were vaguely humanitarian: three 
individuals mentioned the need for “neigh- 
borliness“ to other nations, just as to peo- 
ple. Some, however, saw foreign aid as a 
means for expanding U.S. export markets. 

On the other side, most of those opposed 
to the program felt that “You can't buy 
friends,” and added that foreign ald was 
“money poured down a rathole.” A few men- 
tioned their fear that the development of 
industries in other countries with the help 
of U.S. aid was merely increasing unfavora- 
ble competition for our own industries. This 
view was expressed almost entirely by busi- 
nessmen. 

Interestingly, while 21 percent felt that the 
United States could promote peace and free- 
dom without giving foreign aid (although 
four individuals argued that this was not our 
mission“), an overwhelming 87 percent felt 
that something along the line of foreign 
aid was necessary for some reason or other. 
The fact that this figure was larger than 
that of those favoring foreign aid itself (82 
percent), when coupled with other figures, 
indicates some disenchantment with the 
present foreign aid program. Indeed, even 
those favoring the program expressed res- 
ervations: many qualified their support with 
phrases such as "if it's administered well,“ 
“if it goes only to those who need it,” “so 
long as we don't plan to help them forever— 
they've got to learn to help themselves." As 
large a portion favoring ald as 10 percent 
of the total number interviewed believed 
that we should substantially reduce the 
amounts of aid given, although some help 
was necessary, both to protect the United 
States and out of humanitarian instincts. 

Women appeared to favor the aid pro- 
gram substantially more than did men, and 
they also more generally desired to receive 
summaries of the report based on the inter- 
views than did men. 
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Laborers were the least interested in ob- 
t: ning summary reports—a lack of interest 
perhaps refiected in their uncertainty as to 
the answers to several of the major ques- 
tions of the interview. In addition, their 
support of foreign aid seemed to be least 
influenced by considerations of U.S. foreign 
policy goals, and most by vague feelings of 
Sympathy for the underprivileged of other 
countries. 

Farmers also were somewhat uninformed 
on certain points, but all the farm sample 
requested summary reports. Professional 
people, while failing to identify MSP as for- 
eign aid seemed well informed and inter- 
ested. Students’ responses were quite simi- 
lar to those of people in the professions, 
White-collar employees showed the highest 
Percentage score on identifying the purpose 
of MSP—and scored rather highly on recog- 
nizing the identity of MSP and foreign aid. 
Business people had the highest percentage 
Opposed to foreign aid and the highest be- 
lieving that nothing along the line of for- 
eign aid was necessary at all. Housewives 
were 100 percent in favor of ald, and scored 
highest overall both in ranking aid more 
important than defense and in ranking it 
equally important as defense. 

Data at this time appear to be too in- 
complete for any conclusions to be definitely 
drawn in explanation of the results of this 
survey. Several questions can be raised at 
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this time however, as subjects for further 
study. First among these is that of refusals 
(people who preferred not to be interviewed 
at all). Fully 60 percent of all women de- 
clined, as did 9 percent of all men. The 
researcher's tentative conclusion, based upon 
the comments of those who refused, would 
be that women feared showing their lack 
of information more than did men. Another 
reason, apparent to some degree in both 
groups (at least from the appearance of 
some refusal answers), would be a general 
aversion to politics. Sample: “No * * * My 
business * well, I run a store so I can’t 
meddle in politics at all.“ 

Another question concerns the reason for 
women's extreme favoritism toward the for- 
eign aid program. A third relates to the 
surprising correlation between the answers 
of the two diverse groups, labor and busi- 
ness, which ranked first and second in oppo- 
sition to foreign aid, as well as in having 
heard of no benefits coming to the United 
States from foreign aid, and in the belief 
that nothing of the nature of foreign aid 
was at all necessary. It is this researcher's 
suspicion, thus far unproven, that this corre- 
lation is traceable to the preoccupation of 
both groups (labor and business) with dally 
affairs relative to wage earning, concentrat- 
ing the attention upon local economics, and 
not upon broader national issues. This 
might, indeed, explain the relatively better 
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informed position of students, and of pro- 
fessionals. It leaves unanswered the prob- 
lem of the position of the farmers, house- 
wives, and white-collar employees, however. 

From the above it should be obvious that 
the problem of what shapes public attitudes 
is an extremely complex one. This report 
has not attempted to provide any lasting 
solution to that problem, but merely to pre- 
sent the attitudes as they are toward a par- 
ticular governmental policy and to indicate 
opportunities for further research toward 
explaining the situation. 

One final comment relative to the forma- 
tion of public attitudes might, however, be 
in order, The researcher spent some time 
reviewing recent newspapers circulated in 
the area, and in speaking with newspaper 
editors. Only in two editorials (in the 
Kansas City Star) did he find mention of 
the mutual security program under its ofi- 
cial. title—and in both instances the edito- 
rial's caption included the words “foreign 
aid.” This is doubtless one factor leading 
to the public misunderstanding of the re- 
lationship of the two programs, which are in 
fact one and the same. 4 

This writer hopes that this report, includ- 
ing the tables immediately following, will 
be of use in the examination of the U.S. 
mutual security program by the Congress. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Ray L. NICHOLS. 
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Inside the Policy Racket: How the 
Mobs Moved In 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article: 

INSIDE THE POLICY RACKET: How THE 
Moss Moven IN 


(By Ted Poston (with Alfred Hendricks, 
Irving Lieberman, and Richard Montague) ) 

One inevitable result of the operation of 
the pad—the multimillion-dollar police pro- 
tection set-up in the numbers game—has 
been to give major control of the policy 
racket to the underworld here. 

Call them what you like—the east Harlem 
mob—the syndicate, the Maffia—the Post's 
investigation of policy showed that these are 
the people who now control what once was a 
comparatively harmless, penny-ante lottery 
and is now a major racket. 

Today, for the first time in the 150 years 
that it has existed here in one form or an- 
other, the numbers game is now a means as 
well as an end, 

The end is obvious—the once fabulous 
profits reaped by numbers bankers from 
suckers who take a 1,000 to 1 chance on pick- 
ing a number in the hope of getting a 600 to 1 
payoff if they're lucky enough to win. 

The profits are still there but the rigidly 
organized graft of dishonest vice squad 
policemen has made a heavy dent in the take 
enjoyed by the policy banks. 

The means became equally obvious when 
Post reporters began a 2-month investigation 
of the numbers game here in the wake of 
Representative ADAM CLAYTON POWELL’S 
charges that Negro numbers bankers were 
being forced out of the game by the police 
so that whites—mainly Italians—could take 
over. 

For the numbers industry—with its thou- 
sands of collectors, hundreds of controllers 
and other thousands of full and part-time 
employees—provides an already established 
apparatus for other uses by unscrupulous 
racket bosses. 

Here is what the Brooklyn grand jury re- 

last year after its investigation of 
gambling and police corruption: 

“If you scratch the professional operator of 
gambling ventures you will find the narcotics 
peddier, the loan shark, the dice game opera- 
tor, the murderer. 

“Brooklyn has been the scene of a number 
of unsolved gangland homicides over the past 
few years, Almost every one of those kill- 
ings is involved with gambling ventures in 
one form or another. 

“In one case where seven leading narcotics 
dealers were convicted in Kings County last 
year, six were actively engaged in gambling 
activities, including bookmaking and policy, 
which they used as the source of funds for 
their deadly trade in narcotics.” 

A veteran numbers banker who insisted on 
using an obviously fictitious name told the 
Post a story which vividly illustrated the 
grand jury's findings, 

“It happened around Christmas a year 
or so ago,” this man said “I was paid up on 
the pad (the list of police-protected policy 
spots) and would've been in good shape if 
all the cops on the pad, past and present, 
hadn't doubled back for a ‘Christmas taste.’ 
I had to shell out. 

“And then, just before New Year's, I get 
hit heavy by some of my biggest players. I 
was out about $18,000 and I just couldn't 
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raise that kind of money. Then the bag- 
man for one of the special squads set up a 
meet for me with the East Harlem boys. 
He said they'd let me have the money until 
I got back on my feet. 

“But when we finally had our meet, I 
found they wanted something in return. 
They sald that if I would use my setup to 
handle about $18,000 worth of hoss (heroin) 
that I wouldn’t even have to pay any in- 
terest.on the $18,000 they were lending me. 

“Well, I wasn't going to get mixed up in 
that kind of rap this late in life. So I just 
walked out, They didn't like it a bit, and 
the bagman told me later I was a fool. Of 
course, they took over my bank anyhow— 
and they've still got it.” 

Unfortunately, other bankers, pressed to 
the wall by limited capital and mounting 
vice squad graft demands, evidently have 
taken the other road. During its investiga- 
tion, the Post found strong indications that 
at least one major “independent” bank in 
Manhattan is closely allied with the nar- 
cotics trade, as is another in Brooklyn and 
at least two in the Bronx. 

The connection is becoming increasingly 
evident as narcotic agents more frequently 
find themselves tracking down dope-peddling 
suspects only to find them also employed 
in numbers operations, 

The syndicate, or Mafa, has long been 
active in the numbers game on the water- 
front, but policy then was only an adjunct 
to such other activities as loan sharking and 
other waterfront rackets. 

It was not until 1949 or so that the late 
Albert Anastasia, chief assassin of Murder, 
Inc., decided to expand from the waterfront 
and take over the policy game in other 
profitable areas, 


A KING LOSES HIS CROWN 


First to feel the weight of the new de- 
cision was Louis Weber, Brooklyn’s then 
admitted policy king and a pal of James 
Moran, Mayor ODwyer's right-hand man 
and a political power in his own right in 
Kings County. 

One night in 1949, Weber received a visit 
in a South Brooklyn tavern from Anastasia 
and Frank (Frankie Shots) Abbatemarco, 
who had handled the policy operation for 
Anastasia’s syndicate on the Brooklyn and 
Staten Island waterfronts. 

The conversation was short and to the 
point. Weber was out; Frankie Shots was 
taking over. 

Weber was a man of standing. He had a 
vice squad payroll nearing that of Harry 
Gross’ still-to-be-exposed book em- 
pire. He had defied a long list of district 
attorneys (when deflance was necessary) and 
could depend on the immense political power 
of Moran in the O'Dwyer administration. 

But Weber knew this was all to no avail 
when the syndicate decided to move in. So 
he gave up a lifelong policy empire in Brook- 
lyn without an argument and fied to West 
Harlem to try to reestablish himself. He 
never attained his former eminence, 

For the next decade Frankie Shots, a boast- 
ful, high-living thug, became Brooklyn’s big- 
gest policy operator, although the real power 
for the borough’s operation was held by Car- 
mine Lombardozzi, a representative of the 
East Harlem mob which even then was con- 
solidating its spreading policy power. 

Lombardozzi, soft spoken and unobtrusive, 
was only faintly known to the public until 
his participation in the 1957 underworld con- 
clave at Apalachin put him on the front 
Pages. 

Brooklyn underworld sources said that 
Lombardozzi was demoted after Apalachin, 
presumably for not being diligent in pushing 
the syndicate to take over all the major 
policy banks in Brooklyn, and Mike Miranda, 
still a major policy figure in Brooklyn, took 
over his behind-the-scenes role. 

(Frankie Shots, loud-mouthed to the end, 
wasn't as lucky as Lombardozzi. Suspected 
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of holding out on the syndicate, he was 
mowed down in Brooklyn by two gunmen 
on November 4, 1959, in the very same tavern 
where Louis Weber had been handed his 
walking papers.) 

The syndicate's plan, duplicated in other 
boroughs, was quite simple. The major 
banks were swept up by the mob, with all 
direction coming from the East Harlem em- 
pire of Vito Genovese, Anthony (Fat Tony) 
Salerno, Trigger Mike Coppola, and Joseph 
(Joe Stretch) Straccti, 

The remaining “independent” banks, run 

mainly by veteran Negro and Puerto Rican 
bankers, were to be supervised by the syndi- 
cate at a flat fee of 1 percent of the gross 
take. 
Each independent“ bank had to permit 
a syndicate representative to check its rib- 
bon” (the daily adding-machine tabulation 
of the total play) so that the syndicate could 
be assured of its 1 percent “off the top.“ 

At the same time, the mob undertook to 
put all policy spots and locations on “the 
pad“ the vice squad's list of police-protected 
places. 

POLICY: THE MOBS MOVE IN 

The conquest of Brooklyn by the syndi- 
cate was almost complete by early 1958 when 
District Attorney Edward Silver began a 
secret 2-month investigation which in April 
of that year led to the smashing of the $5 
million bank of Angel F. Calder, the city’s 
largest Puerto Rican policy banker. The 
raid also revealed an open connection be- 
tween Calder’s bank and what Silver called 
the Manhattan Syndicate. 

Working so quietly that even the clerical 
staff in his office didn’t know when he 
planned to act, Silver assembled 82 detectives 
and picked plainclothesmen on April 1, 1958, 
and made a series of simultaneous mass raids 
which netted Calder and 67 of his associates, 
along with policy paraphernalla, the day’s 
play, and several thousand dollars in cash. 

The prize catch of the raid proved to be 
an obscure East Side mobster, Emannuel 
(Nappy) Frazetta, 40, of 160 Mott Street. 
Frazetta was seized in the basement of a 
three-story brownstone at 693 Lafayette 
Street in Bedford-Stuyvesant, which Silver 
said was the temporary headquarters of 
Calder's main bank. The raiders found 
Frazetta holding the “ribbon” for the day’s 
policy play and surmised that he was check- 
ing for the syndicate to guarantee its 1 per- 
cent take, 

Frazetta would only admit that he was a 
messenger sent over from Manhattan to pick 
up something to turn over to somebody in 
a subway. 

Urbano (Benny) DeMucci, 41, seized while 
checking the take there at a Calder annex, 
also was suspected to be a syndicate repre- 
sentative, 

Calder himself, along with his son, Angelo, 
and his brother, Julio (One-Eyed Red) 
Calder, was charged with contriving a lot- 
tery—a felony—and released in $25,000 bail 
each, 

Forty-four other persons seized among the 
68 with the Calders were also booked and 
released in bail. Most of them went directly 
back into business. 

On April 9, just 8 days after the big April 
Fool's Day raid, Silver's rackets bureau de- 
tectives struck again—in the absence of any 
action by the police who regularly covered 
the area, 

The DA’s men seized Otis Spain, Jr., of 110 
Cambridge Place, and charged him with pos- 
session of 22 numbers slips containing 1,800 
plays. One of the 45 booked in the big 
Brooklyn raid, Spain had been plying his 
trade industriously since his release on ball. 

With Spain in custody, the rackets bureau 
detectives struck again that night at 924 
Lafayette Street, just three blocks from the 
basement at 693 Lafayette where Calder’s 
main bank had been smashed, 
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The raiders acted on information that 20 
of Calder's controllers and runners were as- 
sembled there to set up a new operation, 
but apparently the policy boys had been 
tipped by thelr own sources, for the DA's 
squad found just 2 men there. 

But the raid was not in vain. One of the 
two men turned out to be the aforemen- 
tioned Angel Calder himself, a durable vet- 
eran of 22 years in the business and the 
Other was Fitz Sealy, 70, another old-time 
Policy operator. 

The 45 men seized in the Calder ring are 
Still awaiting trial after 2 years. 

Silver and Assistant District Attorney 
Koota told the Post this week that the trial 
Was being held up awaiting clarification of 
a 1957 U.S. Supreme Court decision which 
indicated that evidence obtained by wire- 
tapping might not be admissible in local 
courts. 


BUSINESS AS USUAL 

One year after the raid, the State Court of 
Appeals upheld the use of wiretap evidence 
in State courts, but Koota pointed out that 
the Court of Appeals did not rule on the 
legality of wiretapping under section 605 of 
the Federal Communications Act, on which 
the Supreme Court based its ruling. 

“We are still concerned,” Koota said, 
“about the possibility of having a policeman 
admit to an act which the U.S. Supreme 
Court has held to be illegal. Such testi- 
mony by a policeman might expose him to 
oe indictment by a Federal Grand 

ury.“ 

Meanwhile, it can be assumed that the 
Calder bank is back in business as usual— 
Probably trying to lay up a reserve for the 
day when the court showdown finally comes 
and Silver—as he expects—sends most of the 
45 to jall. 

But a Brooklyn Negro policy banker, whose 
Operation was once closely associated with 
that of Calder, predicted that there wouldn't 
be much reserve left. 

“The only boys who made anything out 
ot the Calder business.“ he said, “are the 
vice squad boys on the pad. They were 
around the day after the first raid to say 
that everybody's payments had to go up be- 
cause ‘We're more chances now.’ And 
I'll be damned if they didn't try to get a 
Second hike just 8 days later when Calder 
Was picked up again. 

“So the old man will be lucky if he can 
keep his head above water until the trial 
comes up. I doubt if they'll leave him 
much more than that.“ 


The Nature of Our Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following speech on 
our Constitution by Mrs. Merritt R. Hos- 
mer, president of the California Federa- 
tion of Republican Women, Northern 
Division: 

THE NATURE or OUR CONSTITUTION 
(By Lucile Hosmer) 

“The highest glory of the American Revo- 

lution was this: That it connected with one 
uble bond the principles of civil 
mee with the principles of Christian- 
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This quotation from John Quincy Adams 
is found in the preface to “The Pulpit of 
the American Reyolution” by J. Wingate 
Thorton (1860). 

In a later paragraph he says, “It is the 
duty of all Christian people to inform them- 
selves what it is their religion teaches con- 
cerning that subjection which they owe to 
the higher power.” 

This our ancestors did most carefully. 
Their knowledge of the Scripture and their 
adherence to its teachings was reflected in 
our Declaration of Independence and our 
Constitution. Their understanding and 
comprehension of history and government 
far surpassed the knowledge that we have 
today on those same subjects. 

In other words they were keenly aware 
of the various forces which had combined 
to result in the establishment of our Con- 
titutional Republic here in America. 

Three times in the history of mankind 
outstanding attempts have been made to 
establish the freedom of the individual: 

First, in the days of Abraham when he 
recognized that there was only one God of 
all things and that man was free and self- 
controlling; and responsible for his own ac- 
tions. His people prospered for a time under 
this concept; but once they permitted others 
to make their decisions for them and denied 
their rights of self-government and took 
subsidies from the Pharoahs for work that 
they did not do and once they refused to 
stand firm for their convictions as free men, 
they returned to serfdom and slavery. 

Moses came, centuries later, and took 
them out of the bondage and slavery into 
which they had placed themselves. Most of 
them had forgotten what it meant to be 
free. They abused and heckled Moses con- 
tinually. He endured it because he knew 
the truth about God and man. Finally, he 
gave them the Ten Commandments, hoping 
that it would serve as a moral code until such 
time as they became capable of understand- 
ing its deeper spiritual meaning. 

It took many centuries of living with and 
under the Ten Commandments before man- 
kind was ready for the advent of Jesus and 
His teachings of Christianity. Even then 
there was only a fragment of the people who 
understood His message. 

Jesus never taught mass salvation” nor 
“group salvation.” His very explicit rule 
was “work out your own salvation” * è » 
as an individual. He did not feel that it was 
the Job of the state or Caesar to do it for 
the individual. For 300 years after His com- 
ing there was great growth in the freedom 
of the individual and the recognition of his 
worth and dignity. Once again, however, 
men refused to accept their responsibilities 
as free individuals: they accepted patronage 
and protection from the pagan Emperor Con- 
stantine instead of relying on God. 
Through their refusal to stand firm for their 
Christian principles, they helped to plunge 
the world into an era known as the Dark 


es. 

The only glimmer of light relative to the 
rights of man in the centuries that followed 
was in the year 1215 when the Magna Carta 
was wrung from King John and some of the 
rights were for the first time in history put 
into writing. 

When the Republic of the United States 
was established and its Constitution adopted, 
some centuries later, the third outstanding 
attempt to establish the freedom of the in- 
dividual was made. 

Today and in the days ahead we face the 
menace of dictatorship as our forefathers 
faced and feared the menace of monarchies. 
We recognize that life has become more 
complex and involved but we also recognize 
that it is worth living so long as we pre- 
serve and protect our rights and freedoms 
as individuals. New dangers to liberty are 
appearing every day from many new avenues. 
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Our Constitution, in the days ahead as in 
the past, will bé our bulwark of defense only 
if it is understood and adhered to. We then 
will find that it is indispensable to our rights 
and freedoms. It must be understood and 
appreciated and protected with increased 
energy and vigilance. 

The yery basis of our Constitution is our 
Ten Commandments and its fundamental 
structure is derived from Christian prin- 
ciples. It is readily apparent to those who 
have made a study of the historic origin of 
our Constitution that here in America, as no- 
where else on earth, the higher law from our 
Divine Lawgiver has been written into our 
Constitution. Everywhere else in the world 
manmade law is accepted as supreme. 

Our forefathers were disciples of John 
Locke, the 17th century philosopher, who 
first declared in his treatise on Civil Govern- 
ment (1714) that “no law could be held valid 
unless it was in harmony with the laws of 
nature or Divine Law.“ Locke was the au- 
thority to whom our leaders of the American 
Revolution looked for guidance, Nearly every 
writer of that period quoted his words and 
arguments. Many of the phrases in the De- 
claration of Independence may be found in 
Locke's Treatise. 

In spite of the manner in which may mod- 
ern writers have interpreted John Locke and 
his writings; Locke was a sincere and devout 
Christian. How else could he have written 
on the “Reasonableness of Christianity” or 
the “Epistles of St. Paul"? Locke's works 
were considered the “Political Bible“ of the 


American Reyolution and th Founding 
Fathers, >j 


of all law in America. 

The First Commandment, “Thou shalt 
have no other Gods before me", was clearly 
unders by Locke and his students to 
mean that no individual must allow the love 
of power, of money, of self, or ambition, to 
come between him and his recognition of 
the all-power of God. This love and loyalty 
and recognition of God's supreme power 
broke the fear of tyranny and oppression, It 
gave man his first inkling into his right of 
self-government ‘under God.’ They knew 
that the other nine Commandments were 
what the individual should not do in order 
to obey the First Commandment. They rec- 
ognized that all law came from the Bible. 

Jesus said that He had come to fulfill the 
law.“ Christianity includes the Ten Com- 
mandments plus the grace and truth and 
compassion of the teachings of Christ. His 
command “Love thy neighbor as thyself" 
us well as the Beatitudes were all accepted 
by our Founding Fathers as the moral law 
upon which should be established our Con- 
stitutional Republic. 

The First Commandment was accepted as 
the truth of the sanctity of the individual 
„under God“; and that no man or State had 
the right to enslave or rule him in any way 
which would force him to deny the su- 
premacy of God. The very first article of 
the Bill of Rights of our Constitution says: 
“Congress shall make no law respecting the 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.” Because the Founding 
Fathers were Christians, they were deter- 
mined that the power of government (the 
State or Caesar) should never be used to 
force the individual to “bow down” to any 
supreme State or power other than God. As 
Christians, these architects of our Constitu- 
tion believed in the principle that every man 
shall be permitted to worship God in his 
own way, according to the dictates of his 
own conscience. 

Many of the colonists had suffered cruel 
persecution at the hands of bigots because 
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of their religious beliefs. That had been the 
history of religion for hundreds of years. 
Our Founding Fathers wrote into our Con- 
stitution this provision so that all Ameri- 
cans, always, would have their freedom of 
worship, The command of Jesus “Render 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's and 
to God the things that are God's.“ is en- 
forced by this article of the Bill of Rights. 
The government (Caesar) has no power to 
suppress, control, or to act upon religion in 
any way. 

Chief Justice Joseph Story in his Com- 
mentaries on the Constitution of the United 
States” (1833) stated: 

“It was under a solemn consciousness of 
the dangers from ecclesiastical ambition, the 
bigotry of spiritual pride, and the intolerance 
of sects, thus exemplified in our domestic as 
well as in foreign annals, that it was deemed 
advisable to exclude from the National Gov- 
ernment all powers to act upon the subject 
of religion and the ‘things that are God’s.’” 

Jesus taught the principle that “Ye shall 
know the truth and the truth shall make you 
free.” In order to be free in either this world 
or the next, the individual must know the 
truth. Unless we have access to the ex- 
periences of our forebears and knowledge 
which they accumulated and unless we can 
know and understand the results of those 
experiences, both past and present, we could 
not “know the truth.” Denial of freedom of 
speech or freedom of the press, the denial of 
the right of every individual to be free to 
study and research where he will on any 
subject, prohibits the right of man to search 
for the knowledge which may lead him to 
truth. We appreciate the protection of this 
article more when we recognize that all at- 
tempts to crush Christianity or man’s rights 
and freedoms as an individual have always 
depended upon the ability of government to 
suppress freedom of speech and freedom of 
the press. 

When our Founding Fathers wrote this ar- 
ticle into our Bill of Rights, to insure our 
religious liberty, they included in this same 
article the tenets of freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press. They knew that the 
freedom to communicate one’s belief is as 
sacred as the freedom to have one's belief 
according to the dictates of one’s own con- 
science. They are our inherent rights, or as 
our Declaration of Independence states: 
inalienable rights given to us by our Creator. 

Justice Story, in discussing the first article 
of the Bill of Rights, quotes John Locke as 
saying “No man or society of men have any 
authority to impose their opinions or in- 
terpretation on any other, even the meanest 
of Christians: since in the matters of re- 
ligion every man must know and believe and 
give an account for himself.” 

Justice Story continues: “The rights of 
conscience are, indeed, beyond the just reach 
of human power. They are given by God 
and cannot be encroached upon by human 
authority. 

“No person shall be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law; nor 
shall private property be taken for public 
use without just compensation.” (Art. 
V. Bill of Rights.) This due process of 
law" clause in our Constitution is considered 
one of its most vital clauses. 

Chief Justice Story said “It is founded on 
natural equity and is laid down by jurists as 
a principle of universal law.” 

This article is in keeping with the com- 
mandments, “Thou shalt not kill” and 
“Thou shalt not steal.” 

Obviously, our Founding Fathers felt that 
murder and theft were still wrong, even if 
committed by government. This clause was 
written to protect the rights of the mi- 
norities and individuals against the power of 
the majority as well as against the public 
Officials who went beyond their lawful au- 
thority in the name of government. In pro- 
viding that no man shall be unjustly de- 
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prived of life, liberty, or property, our Con- 
stitution recognized that there is a higher 
law than that which may be set up from 
time to time by human lawmakers. Even 
under the guise of the general welfare, 
Congress may not confiscate wealth for the 
purpose of redistributing it. That would 
be taking property without “due process of 
law” and that Is in violation of the divine 
law, “Thou shalt not steal.” In many cases, 
tried under this clause, the Supreme Court 
has upheld the divine command, given to 


` Moses, that not only must the law be 


righteous, but that no “unrighteousness in 
judgment“ must be done under the law. 
(Ley. 19: 15.) They recognized that the law 
must be administered equally by public au- 
thority to all. 

The command, “Thou shalt not steal“ ap- 
plies to everyone, in every class, under every 
condition. It does not say, “Thou shalt not 
steal, except to promote the general welfare 
or keep the peace”; or “Thou shalt not steal, 
except to take money from a rich man and 
give it to someone who is poorer.” Nothing 
can be found, either in the commandment 
or the Constitution which provides a way by 
which robbery or stealing can be legalized. 

Man cannot be deprived of life without 
due process of law,” “Thou shalt not kill.” 

Our Constitution stipulates that Congress, 
itself, cannot declare an exception; cannot 
make life cheap in the name of an emer- 
gency; cannot authorize the taking of life 
arbitrarily. 

However, life can be taken from us by de- 
priving us of liberty. Jefferson said The 
God that gave us life gave us liberty at the 
same time.” When we are deprived of our 
rights and freedoms as individuals, the right 
to choose when and where and how we work, 
the right to direct our own affairs and make 
our own decisions, and handle our own 
money; our life activity is lessened and we 
are being limited in our right to material, 
mental, and spiritual advancement which 
are our inherent rights. 

James Wilson, one the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence and a student 
of John Locke, was the foremost lawyer at 
the Constitutional Convention. He said in 
one of his speeches, “The laws of God and 
so-called natural law are to be regarded as 
true law and all temporal legislation is con- 
sidered to be binding only so far as it is 
the expression of this law.” 

For the first time in history a nation, our 
Republic, was established which considered 
all human laws null and void which trans- 
gressed the divine law. Europe was shocked. 
To them manmade law and the divine right 
of kings was supreme. To our newly de- 
veloped sense of government, no legislature 
had the power to pass any laws which were 
not in harmony with the divine law. x 

Our Constitution laid down the funda- 
mental and immutable laws for our Govern- 
ment and provided that if any act of Goy- 
ernment shall violate these fundamental 
laws of justice, it shall be set aside. 

The principle that any and all laws which 
deny or destroy our “inalienable rights” 
given us by God are null and void is ex- 
clusively Christian. It is, also, exclusively 
American. It is an application of the Chris- 
tian principle that man should not “render 
unto Caesar“ the things that are God's.“ 
This principle was their reason for pro- 
viding for a government of “limited pow- 
ers.“ Caesar (government) must have no 
supremacy over the souls of men. 

James Otis, another founder of our con- 
stitutional Republic, believed that “thus far 
and no farther" could manmade law go, 
He, too, was a follower of John Locke. The 
Founding Fathers intended that our Consti- 
tution should control or limit government. 
They believe that it should be kept within 
its legitimate area to secure or protect the 
rights and the freedoms of the individual. 

George Mason, another of our great revo- 
lutionary statesmen echoed the teachings of 
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John Locke when he said that “both people 
and judges were, in conscience bound to dis- 
obey all enactments which contradict the 
laws of nature and the laws of God.” Con- 
tinuing with Locke's thesis, Mason said The 
laws of nature are the laws of God, whose 
authority can be superseded by no power on 
earth. A legislature must not obstruct our 
obedience to Him from whose punishment 
they cannot protect us.” 

Even before communism and socialism 
and their totalitarian forms of government, 
European nations were ruled by the pagan 
philosophy that there is no higher moral law 
than the state. Today, we are told that 
there is no higher moral law than the whim 
or will of the majority. This is a denial of 
the Christian principle that all lawmakers 
must follow the pattern of the divine law 
or else their law is null and void. 

The Constitution of the United States 
embodies and expresses the eternal moral 
principles which require obedience from all 
individual citizens and lawmakers alike. 

Justice Davis of the U.S. Supreme Court 
(1862-1877) once said “The Constitution 
is a statement of eternal moral principles as 
changeless as their Author.” In one sense 
our Revolution and the writing of our Con- 
stitution was an effort to prove the right of 
the authority of the divine law over all man- 
made law. 

The authors of our Constitution believed 
that neither men nor government (Caesar) 
had the right to take away from man 
what God had given him—his inalienable 
rights. Justice McReynolds of the US. 
Supreme Court (1914-1941) once said that 
the guarantee of liberty embraced the right 
of the individual to “engage in any of the 
common occupations of life, to acquire use- 
ful knowledge, to marry, to establish a home, 
to bring up children, to worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of his own conscience 
and generally to enjoy those privileges 
recognized as essential to the orderly pursuit 
of happiness by freemen.” 

James Otis said that “Liberty 1s the gift of 
God and cannot be annihilated 

John Adams said that “Liberty is a moral 
right derived from the great Legislator of 
the universe, Liberty, as the gift of God 
is for all men, at all times, under all circum- 
stances.” One of the main purposes of our 
Constitution .was to secure its blessings 
to every American and his posterity. 

Christ taught that the Ten Command- 
ments are a statement of moral law as 
eternal as His Father who gave them. He did 
not believe that more complex and compli- 
cated ways of living would require the re- 
vision of the Ten Commandments or the 
principles which he taught. 

The architects of our Constitution believed 
that the moral laws laid down in the Bible 
and taught by Jesus were fixed and eternal. 

Their purpose was to incorporate those 
principles in our Constitution so that its 
spirit would be forever in keeping with the 
“Spirit of the Lord”, where, they knew, “is 
liberty”. The underlying moral principles 
which sustain our Constitution and main- 
tain our Liberty and freedom as individuals 
is under constant attack today. 

The belief that the government or the 
majority can deny divine law or the moral 
code of the Ten Commandments is assailing 
us on all sides. We are being told that moral 


‘truth does not apply to this age and that 


the teachings of the Christ, which are en- 
dorsed and upheld by our Constitution, are 
outmoded and old fashioned. 

The pseudintellectuals tell us that what 
is right in one age is wrong in the next. 
They tell us that all morals are manmade 


rules of conduct given to us by Jesus were 
all right for our fathers but we have out- 
grown them. 
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These same pseudointellectuals will tell 
us that our Constitution deserves no respect 
Or obedience and that it must be made to 
Conform to the new concept of govern- 
Ment, where man becomes a dependent on 
the state, loses his rights and freedoms as 
an individual, and man-made law is once 
more supreme. 

The present attack upon our Constitution 
is the outcome of the effort of many psuedo- 
intellectuals started decades ago to destroy 
faith and confidence in the Bible, the Ten 
Commandments, and the teachings of Jesus. 
The founders of our constitutional Repub- 
lic believed that in those sources they had 
found the absolute and eternal moral prin- 
ee upon which all good government is 

ased, 


Our Constitution recognized the truths 
Stated in the Declaration of Independence 
that “all men are created equal” and that 
all men are “endowed by their Creator with 
Certain inalienable rights,” including “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” Jesus 
taught that the will of His Father in Heaven 
Was a higher law than any man made law 
Or even that of a majority. 

In either case, if it was not in harmony 
With the Ten Commandments or the moral 
Principles which He taught, the law of man 
must be set aside. Our Constitution up- 
holds this teaching that the individual has 
“inalienable rights” and it denies the present 
day philosophy that right or wrong the 
Majority has a “right” to do anything it 
Wants to do. 

The laws of most governments are man- 
Made and they recognize no law higher than 
that which they make themselves. They be- 
lieve only in force, that might makes right 
Whether that force is embodied as a dictator, 
a legislative body or a mob (majority rule). 

Jeddidiah Morse, in 1824 wrote “The An- 
nals of the American Revolution or a Record 
of the Causes and Events Which Produced 
and Terminated in the Establishment and 
Independence of the American Republic.” 
In his chapter on the “View of the Principles 
of the Constitution and Government of the 
United States; he asks “what is govern- 
ment?“ 

He answers: It is power or force applied 
to a certain object; and the administration 
of government is the exercise of this power. 
This power is of different kinds and exists in 
different forms or modifications; but in all 
cases it must be essentially of one or two 
kinds, either moral or physical; and hence 
governments are most properly and naturally 
divided into two classes, those in which 
Power is essentially physical and those in 
Which it is essentially moral; the latter is a 
government of reason in which the just 
Powers of the government are derived from 
the consent of the governed and are exer- 
cised in conformity to their will, constitu- 
tionally expressed.” 

“The definition of free government is that 
it is the substitution of moral for physical 
force.” This frame of government, in mod- 
ern language is called a constitution—it con- 
stitutes the supreme authority—and is above 
the reach of the ordinary legislature and as 
Much binding thereon as upon individuals. 
This may truly be said to be the authority 
Of law in contradistinction to that of man. 

He continues “The world owes a debt of 
Gratitude to the American Republic for the 
establishment of this system.” Our consti- 
tutional Republic was established on this 
different, this revolutionary principle. This 
Principle of moral force crystallized in the 

tion of Independence and formalized 

and endorsed in our Constitution. Our 
Fathers believed that by incorpo- 

rating into the Constitution these princi- 
Ples that “all law must be in harmony with 
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the divine law to be valid” and that the law- 
maker as well as the individual citizen must 
be subject to the law—these standards would 
incur the rights and freedoms of the indi- 
vidual for all times. 


Unless we accept our responsibility to de- 
velop and encourage and cultivate a deeper 
understanding and appreciation of the true 
nature of our Constitution, we face the dan- 
ger of destroying the very fortress that pro- 
tects our rights and freedoms. Our Consti- 
tution, by its very nature places these rights 
and freedoms beyond the reach of either the 
will of the majority or government. Its basis 
is the fundamental principle of moral law 
which reflects the divine law. 

Let us go forward into the new decade with 
the inspiring words from the Battle Hymn 
of the Republic ringing in our ears: 

“He has sounded forth the trumpet that 
shall never call retreat: 
He is sifting out the souls of men before 
His judgment seat 
Be swift my soul to answer Him. Be jubi- 
lant my feet 
Our God is marching on.” 


Nobody Pays Taxes but the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, ABC 
Commentator Paul Harvey made a most 
enlightening statement in a radio 
broadcast which I request be incorpo- 
rated in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. His subject concerns, and 
should be of interest to, every person— 
even those who think they do not pay 
taxes. It should certainly interest every 
Member of Congress who has any sense 
of fiscal responsibility. Mr. Harvey will 
open their eyes. Direct taxes are op- 
pressively high; but when compared to 
na taxes, direct taxes are the lesser 
evil. 

When I was elected to Congress, I 
promised the people of my district that 
I would vote on each issue as would 
be best for our district, State, and Na- 
tion. I promised that my vote would 
not be controlled by party bosses, nor 
by any other vested interest. I prom- 
ised that I would not compromise prin- 
ciple for either party or politics. 

I represent the people, and have kept 
myself independent of entanglements so 
there could be conflict of interest. As a 
result, I am criticized for not blindly 
following the dictates of the radical 
northern branch of the Democratic 
Party. I am a lifelong member of the 
Democratic Party; I will not betray the 
trust of my people by following the de- 
mands of the radical wing of our great 
party. The radical “bosses” are wrong. 
I will not follow anybody who is wrong. 
The people of the district I represent 
still subscribe to true Democratic prin- 
ciples, and so long as I am here, I will 
live up to those principles. They know 
I will not let them down. 
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The radicals criticize me for voting 
contrary to dictation when I oppose the 
foreign aid program. I oppose it not 
only because the money could be put to 
better use in our own country, but be- 
cause it costs each family in our districts 
a minimum of $200 per year in hidden 
taxes, as disclosed by Mr. Harvey in 
easily understood language. The radi- 
cals support it because it provides pa- 
tronage jobs for them to fill. Another 
item I opposed was the appropriation to 
pay for the President's sending the troops 
to Little Rock. The radicals supported 
it because they thought it meant votes 
for them. There are numerous examples 
of these giant spending programs and 
proposals, but you know them as well as 
I do. For each billion dollars that is 
spent, each small family has to dig up an 
additional $25 for hidden taxes, in addi- 
tion to direct taxes. For larger families, 
the cost is more. To truly represent my 
people, I must oppose the northern radi- 
cals, and say “No” to those who demand 
that I submit to their dictation. 

History discloses that when any nation 
taxes its people more than 25 percent of 
their income, that nation is eating its 
seed corn and is headed for ruin. We 
have already reached nearly 35 percent. 
When somebody complains that I have 
opposed the radicals—when somebody 
attacks me because I have tried to cut 
out useless and unnecessary spending— 
when somebody proposes a new spending 
program, just remember that if more 
money is spent, it will be your money— 
you will have to pay more taxes. 

At this point, I ask to include Mr. 
Harvey's statement. Here is Paul Har- 
vey, radio commentator, newspaperman, 
farmer, and author, who reveals that 
nobody pays taxes but the people, be- 
cause all taxes are added to the price of 
the things that are sold: 

Wno's DOUBLING THE Price You PAY FOR 
Your Darry BREAD? PauL Harvey NAMES 
THE CULPRIT IN “ONLY PEOPLE Pay Taxes” 
Americans, 2 weeks ago, I, Paul Harvey, 

started out chasing a sneak thief and I ended 

up with the detection of public enemy No. 1. 
I have been 2 weeks on the trail. 

I am very tired. But the job is done. 

No conviction yet. But I can name him 
now. And he is yours to prosecute as you 
see fit. Before I tell you his name.. 

Here's what happened. 

Two weeks ago I got a letter from a farmer 
on the subject of the last election. 

But he included this question, “Who is the 
middle man who is getting rich off the 
farmer?” 

He said he sells a bushel of wheat for 
$1.73. 

By the time that bushel of wheat is made 
into 66 loaves of bread it costs housewives 
$15.84. Whoa, there. 

“Who's getting rich on me?” the farmer’ 
wanted to know. 

Well, I've heard that question repeated 
so often that I had stopped listening to it. 

But suddenly I decided the one way to 
silence that nolsome question—nobody had 
tried—and that was to answer it. 

Well, with my limited staff we started 
playing detective. 

For the wheat in a loaf of bread the farmer 
gets 214 cents. 

But you pay 24 cents. 
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So you are both being robbed by some- 
body. Who? 

I figured I'd backtrack on the culprit. So 
I went to the grocery store. “How much 
do you take out, Mr. Grocer, when you sell 
a loaf of bread?” I sald. “There's more than 
20 cents missing that somebody's getting. 
Is it you?” 

Well the grocer showed me that his markup 
is confined by competition to only 3 cents. 

In view of his salaries, overhead, that 
markup seemed fair enough, especially when 
he explained that he has to pay more than 
half of it back in corporate income taxes 
not covered in the sales tax. 

And also he contributes to the social se- 
curity and unemployment taxes of his em- 
ployees. 

He pays an electric bill every month plus a 
tax on it. And his delivery truck was taxed 
when he bought it and the gasoline it uses 
and the license plates it wears are all taxed. 

So all this overhead, not to mention his 
own income taxes, made 3 cents seem a fair 
enough profit for the grocer to make on that 
loaf of bread. 

Anyway, he was not the robber I was look- 
ing for. 

I went to the wholesaler and rode on one 
of the trucks that delivers the bread. 

Maybe this driver was the boy who's been 
picking the farmer's pocket. 

After all, the teamsters union, you know. 

But I divided the number of loaves of 
bread the man delivers by his wages per week 
and his take is less than one-twentieth of 1 
cent a loaf. So he's doing all right, But 
he’s not stealing anything. 

There's too much spread between the price 
and the cost of a loaf of bread. The guy I 
was looking for doesn’t have just a finger in 
the kitty. 

He's in there with both fists. 

I kept looking. 

There were two tedious days of sleuthing 
for this sneak thief before I backtracked on 
that loaf of bread as far as the flour mill. 
But I made sure that I didn’t miss any pos- 
sible middlemen in the bakery or in the 
railroad that hauled the flour, or anywhere, 

And not one was getting away with any- 
thing. I mean the profit slice which each 
took for his services was an infinitesimal 
fraction of one-tenth of 1 penny per loaf. 
Not even measurable. 

Then I gotatip. Check the sugar source. 
If nobody in the wheat-flour ingredient was 
robbing us—maybe the sugar people. I back- 
tracked to a New Orleans refiner and it was 
another deadend, The price you pay for the 
sugar and the salt and the yeast and the milk 
solids and the shortening in the loaf of 
bread—all put together—come to less than 
one-fourth of 1 cent per loaf. 

So.“ se 

And here is where I stubbed my toe. By 
the time I added everybody's profit for han- 
dling the materials and the finished product 
plus the cost of the ingredients—I figured it 
all up—and it came to 12 cents for a loaf of 
bread. You should be paying 12 cents for 
a loaf of bread. 

But I can't get my grocer to sell me a loaf 
for less than 24 cents. 

Wo's doubling the price of my loaf of 
bread? 

Who's getting away with that other 12 
cents? 

I had figured every handier’s wage down 
to the most minute fraction. My figures 
could not be wrong. 

But a loaf of bread added up to 12 cents 
and it's still selling for 24 cents. I was 
getting as angry as the farmer who'd written 
me that letter. It's frustrating to have your 
wife go to the grocery store and—some- 
where in there—get robbed by a ghost. 

Well I went back to the farmer. I de- 
cided to start all over again, but working 
forward from the farmer. The research 
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went faster this time because I knew the 
direction. 

And this time I caught him. Red handed. 
The guy who's picked your pocket every 
time you buy a loaf of bread. And he's been 
dealing himself in when you buy milk, 
too. There are 206 separate transactions in- 
volved in getting a quart of milk from the 
pasture to your doorstep. And sure enough, 
I found the same guy doubling the price. 

The syndicate he operates is so smooth 
and so subtle that it’s little wonder he's 
escaped the rap for this before, 

But Im going to name him tonight. 

Because he's gradually aiming to double 
the price of your loaf of bread again. 

And again. 

While the farmer fusses and fumes and 
shadowboxes with imaginary villains, the 
real one has been in hiding. 

I took that farmer's bushel of wheat to 
market. The farmer got $1.73 for it. Two 
and one-half cents per loaf of bread. 

But when flour mill added its fraction for 
milling—wait a minute—the flour to make 
one loaf of bread has suddenly doubled. 
It comes out of the mill costing 5 cents. 
Not 214. Still the mill is getting only a 
minute fraction of a penny for Itself. 

But the mill is required to pay. Now the 
trail gets warm. 

The mill has to add on seven Federal 
taxes and eight separate State taxes. 

The railroad which hauls the finished 
flour—now the trail gets hot—keeps only a 
tiny fraction of a penny for its services— 
but it adds on 2 pennies to pay five Federal 
taxes, plus State taxes in every State through 
which the shipment passed. 

In this case there were three. 

Jumping Jehoshaphat. 

I thought taxes just soaked the rich. 

This is soaking anybody who buys a loaf 
of bread. 


And when I backtracked on those other 
ingredients, I found the sugar refiner paid 
eight Federal taxes and six Louisiana State 
taxes. The railroad that hauled the sugar 
paid taxes. The warehouse where the salt 
was stored in Chicago paid taxes. The 
shortening manufacturer and the yeast fac- 
tory and the producer of the milk solids. 

Each was keeping for himself such a min- 
ute profit that the total cost of the ingredi- 
ents had added only 2 pennies. But the 
taxes had pyramided to more than twice 


Iam an amateur detective. But I did the 
best I could. And when I finally retracted 
the loaf of bread back to the grocer's shelf 
I understood why that price tag is more than 
10 times what the wheat farmer gets. 

Because here are 151 separate taxes on 
that loaf of bread. 

You and I have been complaining, how- 
ever feebly, about the whack the income tax 
takes out of our weekly paycheck. While we 
were watching our wallet pocket the hidden 
tax has been emptying our coin purse. And 
again and again and again. After all, we've 
consoled ourselves, the tax man gets only 
20 percent of my income. It's worth that to 
live in America, 

But that’s a lie and a delusion. The 
tax man has been picking your pocket for 12 
cents every time you buy one loaf of bread. 
But with such clever slight of hand—by such 
an involved and complicated multiplicity 
of hidden taxes—that his hand was quicker 
than our eye. 

You think you pay a hundred dollars tax 
when you buy a new $2,000 car. Listen: 
There have been $288 in hidden taxes col- 
lected on that car before it ever leaves the 
Tactory. 

And then there are all the taxes the dealer 
Pays, taxes on income, property, taxes when 
you transfer the title, when you pay the 
State tax. So when you pay 82,000 for a 
car—more than one-fourth of that price is 
just taxes. 
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You've been figuring the corporation tax 
would cost only the big corporations. But 
look what happened. -They added it to the 
price of the car. 

We pay it. 

The grocer, the trucker, the baker, the 
miller, they don't pay their taxes. We do. 

When we buy that loaf of bread. 

Railroads don't pay taxes. Corporations 
don’t pay taxes. 

Just people pay taxes. : 

All the rest of those fellows add their 
taxes onto the stuff they sell us. 

Only people pay taxes. 

We can hear that our Federal Government 
is sending a billion dollars to Tito. * * * 

And we figure “so What.“ 

But every time our Government spends a 
billion it taxes the average American family 
another $25. 

Only people pay. How much different it 
might have been if our Government had said 
it that other way. That “every American 
family is asked to chip in 625 this year for 
Tito.“ Wow. 

Conversely, every billion dollars which our 
Government saves—every billion dollars less 
that it spends—decreases the tax load for 
the American family of four by $25. Wow. 

I'm going to remember that. Every time 
the Washington or the State spenders speak 
of spending another billion for something 
or other, I'm going to remember it's 25 of 
my dollars they're spending. It'll make a 
difference. 


There you have it. That is what takes 
your money—the reason for the high 
cost of living. The hidden tax is far 
more costly to the wage earner than is 
the income tax—and every new giveaway 
spending program makes it worse. You 
never hear one of the free spenders offer 
any idea about where the money is com- 
ing from—but you and I know we have to 
pay it—and the old folks on small pen- 
sions and others with small income are 
the hardest hit of all through the in- 
creasing hidden taxes. 

A great majority of the people of my 
district would vote just as I do, in oppos- 
ing the radical northern usurpers. How 
do you vote? 


Kiwanis Clubs Are Spearheading Chal- 
lenging New Individual Citizenship 
Program Called the C Q Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include a release of the public 
relations department of Kiwanis Inter- 
national. My good friend and constitu- 
ent, Hon, Albert J. Tully of Mobile, Ala., 
is now president of this great organiza- 
tion, and I had the pleasure of introduc- 
ing Albert at a luncheon at the May- 
flower Hotel in Washington, honoring 
him, on February 23. We are proud of 
Albert Tully in Alabama; he is one of 
our outstanding citizens and is perform- 
ing a fine job as president of Kiwanis 
International. Kiwanis is to be com- 
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mended on their new “C Q program.” 
As President Tully states: 

During the past few years it has become 
more and more evident to more people that 
the ‘assumption of individual responsibility 
and concern for good government, strength- 
ened moral fiber, and even North American 
treedom itself, has become a must if we are 
to continue as strong, healthy, free nations. 


KIwaNis CLUBS ARE SPEARHEADING CHALLENG- 
ING New INDIVIDUAL CITIZENSHIP PROGRAM 
CALLED THE C Q PROGRAM 
Curcaso, Int.—Kiwanis Clubs on both 

sides of the United States-Canadian border 

are currently spearheading a dramatic new 
good-eitizenship program for the individual 
called the C Q program. The name in- 

Spired by the international code signal 

identify yourself means, literally “Citizen- 

ship Quotient.” The aim of the program is 
to challenge each individual of each com- 
munity to appraise his personal C Q, and 
to determine through that appraisal his own 
acceptance of citizenship responsibilities. 

“It is hoped that, if he finds himself de- 

ficient, he will set about improving his C Q, 

and thus his community and his Nation,” 

Said Albert J. Tully, Mobile, Ala., attorney, 

and president of Kiwanis International. 

Mr. Tully added that “the program is in 
no way an effort by Kiwanis, itself to rate 
either its members or its fellow citizens. 
Instead, it seeks to encourage them to rate 
themselves in keeping with the true concept 
of individual responsibility.” 

The C Q program Is especially appropriate 
now because of the year—in the United 
States—devoted to selecting and electing 
new governmental leaders. 

Kiwanis clubs in many communities have 
already established local C Q committees 
which are bringing the “C Q story” to their 
fellow citizens through publicity, and 
through gatherings of various types. 

“The idea for the C Q program has been 
long in the making,” said Tully. “During 
the past few years it has become more and 
More evident to more people that the as- 
sumption of individual responsibility and 
concern for good government, strengthened 
Moral fiber, and even North American free- 
dom, itself, has become a ‘must’ if we are 
to continue as strong, healthy free nations.” 
President Eisenhower, himself, pinpointed 
the need for this assumption of responsibil- 
ity when he said at a recent press conference 
in Washington, “I just want to say this— 
the Americans, the American's ee ame 
Privileges are going to be main o; 
if he exhibits a commensurate responsibility 
of his own.” 

“For the past 2 years, Kiwanis’ annual 
theme has pledged Kiwanlans to assume 
greater personal responsibility in com- 
munity affairs of every kind, so the C Q 
Program was a natural.“ Tully continued. 

That the program has wide appeal, and 
is badly needed is attested to by such com- 
ments as those of Senator Kart MUNDT of 
South Dakota, Mr, Charles Dudley, Atlanta 
attorney and former executive secretary of 
the Associated Industries of Georgia, and 
Mr. John A. Labree, Pacific district manager, 
Extension Division, the Du Pont Co. 

Senator Munor said “Increasingly, Kiwanis 
International is impressing upon the Mem- 
bers of Congress through such programs as 
CQ that it is an action organization, vigor- 
Ously interested in the preservation of our 
American freedoms and determined to do its 
Part to preserve those basic American insti- 
tutions which have made us great and keep 
Us strong.” 

Mr. Dudley said, “I appraise the CQ pro- 
gram as one of the most comprehensive and 
challenging programs ever presented by Ki- 
Wanis. It loads the ‘action gun.’ If put 
into action by Kiwanis Clubs and the com- 
munities in. which they serve, this recog- 
ition of citizenship responsibility and the 
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individual discharge thereof would, indeed; 
bring us to a new day in America, and put 
an end to the alarming drift toward 
Statism,” 

Mr. Labree said “Your aim to develop the 
individual and his citizenship quotient is 
sound, dynamic and workable. May your 
efforts be rewarded with 100 percent suc- 

Perhaps the most powerful statement of 
the need for the assumption of individual 
responsibility comes in the words of Mr. 
Walter Wiesman, a former sergeant in the 
German Air Force (World War II) now a 
newly naturalized American citizen. Mr, 
Wiesman said: 

“The newcomer realizes that as an indi- 
vidual he becomes part of the Government— 
a sensation never before experienced—the 
feeling that he can do his part to deter- 
mine what should be done for the welfare 
of community, State, and Nation not just 


by enjoying the privilege to vote but by 


expressing his views in the proper form to 
the proper people. This is something mil- 
lions in this world are dreaming about and 
hoping for. And we have it right here. 

“But the newcomer also sees alarming 
signs which he just cannot understand, He 
finds that a great number of citizens in this 
country enjoy all the privileges without re- 
alizing the duties of a citizen in a democ- 
racy such as ours. He finds a complete 
apathy toward the affairs of our Govern- 
ment—a complacency which spells death to 
any free and self-governing system. He de- 
tects that many people do not appreciate 
the advantages offered to any member of 
this great family called the United States.” 

“It is precisely this trend, plus what is 
called ‘the weakening of our moral fibre’ 
that the CQ program is aimed at helping 
to stem, and to reverse,“ said President 
Tully. 


Politics and the People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, at one 
time or another, many of us have given 
serious thought to ways in which the 
base of participation in our two party 
system might be broadened—ways in 
which more of our people could be mo- 
tivated to take an active interest in 
politics, which is the science of govern- 
mental operation. 

We also have given serious thought 
to the consequences of having either one 
or both of our major political parties de- 
rive principle financial support from a 
small group, or groups, of contributors. 

We have seen nonpartisan, civic or- 
ganizations, such as the American Heri- 
tage Foundation, launch programs de- 
signed to stimulate general participation 
in and financial contribution to political 
parties. 

With these facts in mind, I submit an 
editorial from the St. Petersburg (Fla.) 
Times commenting on a proposal of 
Estes KEFAUVER, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, on this subject. 

The editorial speaks for itself and I 
commend it to all my colleagues: 

A DIFFERENCE IN POINT or View 

When the clean elections bill, which so 
closely resembles Florida's who-gave-it-who- 
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got-it? law was being debated in the U.S. 
Senate, one important and little noticed 
amendment got sidetracked—only temporar- 
ily, we hope. 

This was a proposal sponsored by Senator 
Estes KEFAUVER, with strong support from 
such others as Senators NEUBERGER, HEN- 
NINGS, CLARK, and Javits, to permit an in- 
come tax credit, or alternatively a deduction, 
for small campaign contributions. 

Specifically, the Kefauver formula would 
have permitted a 50 percent tax credit on 
contributions up to $20, or, if the taxpayer 
preferred, he could take a deduction up to 
$100, just as he does on gifts to charity. 

It is important to understand the distinc- 
tion in these alternatives. The first—the 50 
percent credit—would apply to every tax- 
payer, whatever his income. Thus it would 
encourage a great many small campaign con- 
tributions. 

But in order for the taxpayer to get as 
good a break on the alternative of a deduc- 
tion, he would have to be in the 50 percent 
tax bracket—which is to say, with a net 
taxable income about $15,000. 

From that level on up, the deduction 
would be preferable. The taxpayer with an 
income of $50,000, for example, would save 
$75 of his 8100 deduction. Anyone with 
$200,000 or more would save $91 of the $100. 

And here there was revealed a rather sig- 
nificant party difference. The opinions of 
the two national chairmen—Paul Butler for 
the Democrats and Sen. THURSTON MORTON 
for the Republicans—was solicited. 

Both chairman liked the idea of a tax in- 
centive to encourage more campaign contri- 
butions. However, while Democratic Chair- 
man Butler endorsed the Kefauver plan of 
either a credit or a deduction, so as to give 
an even shake to everyone, whatever his in- 
come, not so Republican Chairman MORTON. 

The GOP chieftain was all in favor of the 
tax deduction, which means the bigger the 
income the bigger the break for the con- 
tributor. But he powerful oppo- 
sition to the tax credit for the small giver. 

Our readers can draw their own moral 
from these two viewpoints. 

As to the whole idea, the Senators dropped 
it because they feared the House would con- 
sider its constitutional rights of originating 
tax measures were being invaded. 

If the House ever gets around to the Sen- 
ate bill, we hope the tax incentive plan will 
be added there—and that it will include both 
the credit and the deduction. 


Cardinal Cushing Airs Views on Christian 
and Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the Cardinal's first pas- 
toral letter which reveals his views on a 
variety of topics: 

[From the Boston Herald, Mar. 6, 1960] 
CARDINAL Ams Views ON CHRISTIAN AND 
COMMUNITY 

Richard Cardinal Cushing has issued his 
first pastoral letter which will be announced 
to Catholics throughout the archdiocese to- 
day at all masses. 

The pastoral letter, titled “The Christian 
and the Community,” reveals the views of 
His Eminence on a variety of social topics, 
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including the family, marriage, children, 
public and parochial education, men in elec- 
tive offices, labor and management, the use 
of leisure and interreligious cooperation. 

While the pastoral letter is the first since 
Cardinal Cushing took over as shepherd of 
the archdiocese in 1944, such letters are com- 
mon in other diocese. They are considered 
the official views of the head of an arch- 
diocese under his teaching authority as a 
bishop. 

AMONG HIGHLIGHTS OF PASTORAL 


Among the highlights of the pastoral are 
the following: 

Referring to the “sad image of public 
morality,” the cardinal noted that “wide- 
spread crime and deep corruption trouble the 
community in many places” and that “the 
slick and the doubledealing use the public 
confidence for their own purposes.” He said 
that the breakdown of the moral demands 
of an earlier time in private life has brought 
about a situation wherein “the sacred values 
which the Christian Church has fostered are 
not merely challenged, they are ignored, as if 
ancient relics of a bygone era.“ 

“I write this letter,” an introduction to 
the pastoral says, In the hope that my voice 
will encourage the presevering, recall the 
wandering, solace the suffering, and bring 
lost souls back to the love of God.” The 32- 
page, 13,000-word letter, issued in booklet 
form for distribution in the churches of the 
archdiocese, is divided into five sections, each 
one reflecting on certain problems facing the 
believer in the area of his personal life, the 
life of the family, the area of civil action, 
and the international scene. 

Under the heading of “human dignity," 
the pastoral refers to certain “techniques of 
degradation” which unconsciously repeat the 
“brainwashing” of the Reds by more subtle 
means when the art of persuasion becomes 
the art of seduction. We do not present an 
alternate worthy of man, the pastoral points 
out, when we substitute for the “socialized 
mass in service of the supreme state. * * * 
an arrogant individualism which denies to 
others the rights and privileges which it de- 
mands for itself.” 

The portion of the pastoral letter which 
deals with the Christian family speaks 
strongly of the holiness and permanence of 
marriage as well as the “devastating impact 
on society.” callused by the public acceptance 
of separations and divorce. In a strong pas- 
sage on parental discipline, the cardinal 
urged a return to the traditional notion of 
punishment— reasonably inflicted and char- 
itably motivated—as a necessary and logical 
part of any system of character building 
which recognizes that corrections regarding 
moral matters must be developed side by side 
with the growth of intelligence.” 

* Commenting on housing and the problems 
of mixed neighborhoods, the pastoral urges 
Catholics to “see Christ in every present and 
prospective neighbor” and pointed out that 
the “unity of the human family” has too long 
crt outraged” in our present housing prac- 
ices. 
von BETTER USE OF LEISURE TIME 


A strong call for a more creative use 
of leisure time was issued by the cardinal 
who warned against the “unhealthy climate 
of a society where those hours which are 
given to man as his own are thrown away in 
a dissipation of mind and body that cannot 
fail to lead to debility and degeneration.” 
He urges the intelligent use of new-found 
leisure in a manner that “would bring to 
success the higher possibilities of our own 
personality.” 

An especially powerful part of the Lenten 
pastoral touched upon the political commu- 
nity and the responsibility of citizens and 
officeholders for producing a better society. 
It says: “the good soclety free of organized 
crime and official corruption—reflects the 
serious will of good citizens to provide a 
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healthy framework for the advancement of 
virtue and the promotion of progress. Noth- 
ing less will satisfy the committed Christian, 
nothing less will be tolerated.” The letter 
clearly acknowledged that public virtue, far 
from being realized, seems to be still an 
elusive ideal, 

On the topic of religious pluralism and 
interreligious cooperation, the cardinal’s let- 
ter dwelled in a special way on the historic 
kinship between the Orthodox and Catholic 
churches and urged prayers for religious 
unity. In a similar manner a continuation 
of the dialogue with Protestants was urged as 
a means of bridging the great gulf which 
either a great silence or a species of em- 
bittered argument placed between the two 
groups. Finally an expression of affection 
and sympathy was directed to the Jewish peo- 
ple who have been afflicted recently here and 
throughout the world. 

An appeal to assist the peoples of other 
lands emphasized the religious reasons for 
international solidarity and urged all to ac- 
cept the implications of a truly international 
community. 

“Powerful and prosperous nations,” the 
cardinal said, “cannot consider themselves 
in isolation or independence, but must bring 
the particular Interests of their own nations 
into harmony with that wider good which is 
eed of the great community of mankind 

In concluding, the letter the cardinal em- 
phasized that the newest of problems often 
look to the oldest of principles for their 
understanding and solution. For this reason 
“you have seen in these pages an appeal 
to the spiritual dignity of man, the sacred 
character of marriage, the responsibilities 
of the citizen in national and international 
life, and the call to holiness which each of 
us has received from the revelation of 
Christ.” Excerpts follow: 

MORAL BREAKDOWN A CHALLENGE 

Widespread crime and deep corruption 
trouble the community in many places; more 
often than we like to admit it evil goes un- 
punished and the wicked are permitted to 
prosper. Government and social institu- 
tions are no exception to all of this and the 
slick and the double-dealing use the public 
confidence for their own purposes and their 
private interests. Nota week passes but new 
scandals rock the community, until even the 
sensitive begin to believe that this is part of 
our way of life. 

In the realm of personal ethics, the break- 
down of the moral demands which our fath- 
ers respected has progressed so far as to make 
our current American ethic totally incom- 
patible with that of an earlier time. The 
sacred yalues which the Christian church 
has fostered are not merely challenged, they 
are in large measure ignored, as if ancient 
relics of a bygone era. For many they sim- 
ply no longer apply to the realities of life as 
we are living it. Instead of creativity men 
seek excitement; instead of accomplishment, 
satisfaction; instead of happiness, security; 
instead of virtue, ease; instead of sancity, 
adjustment. For the Christian it is a topsy- 
turvy world and someone must set it aright. 

I know that these are days of what is called 
religious revival, that everywhere the 
churches are crowded and works of piety 
seem to abound. There is, however, some 
evidence to suggest that much that passes 
for religion is no more than religiosity, and 
much that apepars to be piety is only a 
routine religious practice. Indifference and 
materilalism take their toll on every side and 
our best efforts fall short of what the times 
require of us; we fail to make the faith 80 
decisive as to break down the obstacles that 
dam up the flow of divine grace among men, 
obstacles that so effectively keep God out of 
the world he has created. 

Most painful to the church—and probably 
a serious source of disinterest and defec- 
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tion—is the divorce so often existing be- 
tween the Christian faithful and the Liturgy. 
We need only repeat the strong insistence of 
Piux XI, of blessed memory, that the faith- 
ful should not assist at the sacred rites as if 
they were outsiderg or silent onlookers"; or 
we may recall the wise teaching of St. Pius X 
that the first and indispensable source of 
the Christian spirit is to be found In “active 
participation in the most holy mysteries and 
in the public and solemn prayer of the 
church. 

Every effort must be made to break down 
any barrier that time and custom has placed 
between priest and people in the act of wor- 
ship. We speak of attending“ mass, but we 
should actually speak of “offering” mass in 
order to emphasize our oneness with the 
priest in the eucharistic sacrifice, There are 
no silent observers, both priest and people 
offer a single sacrifice to God. 

HUMAN DIGNITY, MARRIAGE, DIVORCE 


The problems of society then cannot be 
faced as though they were difficulties which 
could be resolved solely through tecehnical 
means. To a great degree they are problems 
of interpersonal relationships and their solu- 
tion could be alded immeasurably if we were 
continually conscious of the worth of each 
individual as a child of God, This presents 
to us the task of creating communities in 
which the desires and purposes of the indi- 
vidual must be achieved in harmony with 
the similar legitimate desires of other 
individuals. 

We know from the bitter experience of con- 
temporary history, the debasement both of 
the body and spirit of man which results 
from those systems which dissolve individ- 
uals into a socialized mass in service of the 
supreme state. On the other hand, an ar- 
rogant individualism which denies to others 
the rights and the privileges which it de- 
mands for itself, sins equally against the 
dignity of man. 

The purposes of marriage, which include 
the personal satisfaction of those who enter 
into it, must be regarded primarily from the 
point of view of the family, and of the com- 
munity into which family life must be inte- 
grated. The church has adhered firmly to 
this teaching, against increasing opposition 
from those who would see in sexual pleasure 
& value which the individual may and should 
seek for his own benefit, Longstanding 
ideals of personal purity have been con- 
demned as impossible of realization. The 
purpose of married life has been presented 
only from the point of view of the married 
partners themselves, in such a way as to 
justify any excess which caters to individual 
desire, 

The Christian, however, must defend and 
stress the teachings of the church relating 
to the pleasure which accompanies sexual 
activity. This pleasure forms a part of a 
larger series of events by which the perpetu- 
ation of the human race is assured. Sexual 
pleasure has its only meaning in this con- 
text. 

Recently a group of religious leaders of 
every denomination joined in a plea against 
mixed marriages. In these marriages so 
much is lost of the spirit of the community 
between husband and wife, that the risk of 
divorce is more than doubled, not to men- 
tion the tremendous loss to the faith of 
children brought up in an atmosphere of 
religious bickering and indifferentism. I 
raise my voice again to urge that Catholics 
marry Catholics, and hence avoid the many 
frictions which the best .will in the -world 
and a sincere love are often unable to over- 
come. 

Separation and divorce are having a devas- 
tating impact on society. Here we must re- 
gret the absence today of that social sanc- 
tion which a few generations ago forbade 
them under whatever guise. The more in- 
secure the institution of marriage becomes, 
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the more insecure the emotional life of the 
children, the more ready the married couple 
to seize upon the least of excuses as a cause 
for separation or divorce. 

I exhort you all sincerely to pray with in- 
Creasing regularity for the needful gifts of 
Patience, understanding, and mutual love 
that must support a couple throughout their 
married lives. The obligation of living to- 
gether which arises from marriage cannot be 
set aside according to the whim or caprice 
of either or both parties, and it is unlawful 
for married Catholics to separate on their 
Own initiative and without submitting the 
Matter to proper ecclesiastical authority. 

CONCERNING CHILDREN AND AGED 

Each of us has a responsibility to the chil- 
dren over whom we exercise guidance or care. 
We must remember always, we of the adult 
generation, that tomorrow is living beside 
us, as well as ahead of us. Tomorrow lives 
in the youth of our land to whom it is our 
duty to give a Christian upbringing, a sense 
of personal worth, and a standard of values 
for time and eternity. 

The external forces of social environment 
are not all-powerful and each child, as an 
individual person, must be assisted in achiev- 
ing that independence which, in his adult 
life, is the indispensable condition for the ex- 
ercise of his human rights, This personal 
freedom implies also personal responsibility; 
it means that a man must give an account 
of himself. Punishment, reasonably inflicted 
and charitably motivated, is a necessary and 
logical party of any system of character- 
building which recognizes that convictions 
Tegarding moral matters must be developed 
side by side with the growth of intelligence. 

We do not punish children in order to re- 
Press them, or to frustrate their natural de- 
Sires. We punish them in order that they 
may look for and find in their environment 
the influences which will move them toward 
the healthy maturity for which they are nat- 
turally destined. We punish them in order 
that they may better understand the dan- 
gers with which punishment is associated, 
and which dangers they are unable to dis- 
cern. 

We punish them that they may learn to 
do by their own effort the things which are 
necessary for their normal development as 
self-determining members of the community. 
“Spare the rod and spoil the chud“ —this 
axiom of commonsense, called into question 
by some, proves upon deeper reflection to 
be in conformity with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of human wisdom. 

There can be a quite unconscious tyranny 
of youth toward the aging or the elderly, 
so that older people will often have a sense 
of intrusion even where they most have a 
Tight to be present. But please, do not neg- 
lect them. Give them the care, the atten- 
tion, the love that they deserve, and that 
We ourselves will need in the sunset years 
of our own lives. , 

While the church lives in every society 
where its freedom is respected, nonetheless 
it can pass judgment on social realities, Not 
only atheistic communism and materialistic 
Socialism have been condemned. “Where 
capitalism has based itself on false principles 
and laid claim to absolute authority on prop- 
erty, beyond its subordination to the com- 
mon good, the church has always condemned 
ted contrary to the Natural Law.” (Pius 

). 
LEISURE, POLITICS, OTHER TOPICS 

Certainly our leisure must be used in some 
Measure for recreation and for relaxation; 
the human personality requires some lighter 
Moments when the pressure of life is less 
strenuous and the happy company of friends 
dispels our cares. What we are experiencing 
is something quite different and something 
immensely dangerous for our own personal 
development. 
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The inferior quality of so much that 
passes as literature, the mediocrity of mass 
entertainment, the frivolous nature of so 
much socializing, the excessive seeking after 
excitement—all of these, and so many other 
factors as well, dull the truly creative powers 
of man, break down the disciplines of virtue, 
and give an example to the young that puts 
all spiritual values in jeopardy, 

I cannot warn too strongly against the un- 
healthy climate of a society where those 
hours which are given to man as his own are 
thrown away in a dissipation of mind and 
body that cannot fail to lead to debility and 
degeneration. 

Let no one say that I speak too strongly 
until he has surveyed with precision the 
mental and physical health of both man and 
society, until he has counted the vacant 
minds and nerve-shattered bodies, the broken 
families, and the mounting crime. It is not 
likely that anyone in our age will work him- 
self to death, but how many hundreds of 
thousands have played themselves into mad- 
ness. . 

The citizen, especially when he is also a 
believer, will be particularly concerned about 
the ability and integrity of those selected for 
public service. To elect an incompetent or 
dishonest candidate to office is a woeful re- 
fection on the careful judgment of the citi- 
zenry, but to return such a one when his 
incapacities are exposed is surely inexcusable. 

II a community—any community—is 
stricken with the infections of corruption, 
if law is ignored and enforcement is neg- 
lected, a dread judgment rests on the people 
whose lassitude and inaction amounts to a 
silent approval. 

The good society—free of organized crime 
and official corruptlon—reflects the serious 
will of good citizens to provide a healthy 
framework for the advancement of virtue 
and the promotion of progress. Nothing less 
will satisfy the committed Christian, nothing 
less can be tolerated. 

Within the community all men are ac- 
cepted. There is no true concept of mere 
toleration within society. We know that 
there is an objective truth, one which is not 
susceptible to change with each generation. 
However, we must allow for freedom of con- 
sciences in the endeavor to reach this truth. 
We have the certainty within us that we 
possess it. Yet charity is the supreme com- 
mandment in our relations with those who 
do not share our faith. 

The Christian must then pursue his super- 
natural objectives with the full knowledge 
that he lives in a society of differing beliefs, 
a pluralistic society. He will not be able to 
withdraw into an enclave all by himself, but 
must be prepared and ready for friendly dis- 
cussion with those whose views of life and 
its meaning are different from his own. 

It is in the spirit of friends and brothers 
that we must converse and live with those 
who are not in the fold of the Catholic 
Church, We are forbidden, by the very 
operation of conscience, to compromise in 
anything which touches upon the essence of 
faith. We extend equal respect to the con- 
sciences of those who find themselves in 
disagreement with us. Somehow the dif- 
ferences will become less acute, the climate 
someday will be more ready for friendly 
discussion. Then the personal relations of 
millions of Catholics with their friends will 
affect a difference in attitudes within which 
the spirit of God's truth may be able to 
work more effectively. 

Since an enlightened citizenry is needful 
above all else for the Nation’s welfare, we 
share a concern as loyal citizens in good edu- 
cational facilities. We must show our in- 
terest then in all endeavors to improve the 
public schools for a better America. The 
public schools and their loyal administrators 
and teachers deserve well of the total com- 
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munity. This will be our conviction, even 
in those places where it may be that none 
of our Catholic children attend such schools. 
In point of fact, nearly half of our young 
people do attend the public schools and the 
percentage will in all likelihood increase in 
the years ahead. 

I would be less than frank if I did not 
openly admit that, to me, one of the most 
disturbing factors in American life today is 
the series of attempts made by certain busi- 
ness enterprises to challenge or even to vio- 
late the laws regulating business on Sun- 
days. It seems that an organized campaign 
is being waged to destroy the traditional 
American respect for the religious nature of 
the Lord’s Day, out of a sordid desire for 
financial profit. 

Tt is true that many sincere and religious 
people feel that the present laws do them 
an injustice. It is not against them that 
I direct my words, for I respect and honor 
them for their loyalty to their religious tra- 
dition. Rather it is against those who 
would make of the Sunday just another busi- 
ness day, that I beg you to be on your guard. 
“Business as usual“ is not to be the slogan 
for Sunday, if America is to remain what it 
has been: a religiously God-fearing, and 
God-serving nation. 


Should We Continue To Quarantine China? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, an issue 
which is receiving much attention in the 
United States, in the communities and 
increasingly in the Congress, is our China 
policy. If we are going to have world 
peace through world law and controlled 
disarmament, we have to communicate 
with China. Under unanimous consent 
I am including a thoughtful editorial by 
Paschal Wilson, editor of the Grants Pass 
Courier. It appeared February 20, 1960: 

SHOULD WE CONTINUE To QUARANTINE 
CHINA? 

Recognition of China is one of the issues 
scheduled to be studied and discussed next 
week by an estimated 200 adults and 360 
high school stuđents in the current Joseph- 
ine County “Great Decisions” series. 

Mainland China, with a quarter of the 
world's people, has long been the most pop- 
ulous nation in the world. With its vast 
human and natural resources—and its re- 
lentless drive toward industrialization— 
China could conceivably become, in a gen- 
eration or so, the most powerful nation in 
the communist bloc, if not in the world. 
The rapid modernization of China may 
mean that, in less than 10 years and per- 
haps as soon as 3 years, China will produce 
its own nuclear weapons, thus joining the 
United States, Britain, France, and the Soviet 
Union as an atom-age military power. 

Many Allied leaders claim that the U.S. 
diplomatic and economic boycott of Peiping 
government is out of date now that China 
is acquiring the status of a major world 
power. 

Yet there is also widespread support for 
continuing present U.S. policies—withhold- 
ing of U.S. diplomatic recognition, total 
embargo on U.S. trade with Red China, and 
U.S. blocking of all maneuvers to turn over 
China's U.N. seat to Peiping government. 
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Even the most conservative outside ob- 
servers agree on two generalizations: main- 
land China’s economy is growing at an un- 
precedented rate; and the cost in individual 
freedom has been enormous. The economy 
is undoubtedly growing more rapidly than 
the Soviet Union did in its first 10 years. 

The implications of these rates of growth, 
if accurate, are fairly clear. In time, China 
can catch up not only with Britain, but also 
with the Soviet Union. It has the potential 
and, apparently, the drive. 

Nor has this lesson been lost on the lead- 
ers of many underdeveloped nations. Even 
though many of these leaders deplore China's 
communes, mass purges and total social 
regimentation, people in underdeveloped 
lands cannot heip but be fascinated with 
the material success of Communist economic 
Planning. It still remains to be proved 
whether, in the 20th century, a backward 
economy can progress as rapidly under free 
enterprise or free political institutions, Dem- 
ocratic India’s economic growth, for example, 
lags well behind China's. 

Participants in the Great Decisions" radio 
panel on KAGI at 8:30 p.m. Sunday will in- 
clude Rey. Raymond Brandt, Mr. Frank Lav- 
sky, and Mrs, John R. Boe, moderator. The 
discussion topic will be “Red China on the 
March. What U.S. Action?“ 


Loyalty Oaths Under the National Defense 
Education Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
last week I referred on this fioor to wide- 
spread dismay inside the academic com- 
munity, and especially at my district's 
world-famed University of Wisconsin, 
over the imposition of certain loyalty 
statements upon persons receiving loans 
or other aid under the National Defense 
Education Act. I have recently received 
from a committee of the faculty of the 
university a full statement of the faculty 
position. Before I put this statement 
into the Record at this point, I should 
like to add that the regents of the uni- 
versity have adopted precisely the same 
position as the faculty. I call my col- 
league’s attention to this statement as 
one of the clearest, most excellent ex- 
planations of what is wrong with the dis- 
loyalty disclaimer that I have ever-seen 
in so few words: 

THe UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Law SCHOOL, 
Madison, Wis., February 17, 1960. 
Hon. Rosert W. KASTENMEIER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. KasTenmeter: The undersigned 
are a committee of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, appointed to communi- 
cate to the Senators and Members of Con- 
gress from Wisconsin the views and hopes 
of that faculty on the disclaimer-of-belief 
affidavit under the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. 

As you know, that act requires that anyone 
(whether student or teacher or research 
worker) either receiving pay or borrowing 
money under any of the act’s provisions 
execute two sworn statements: (1) an oath 
of allegiance in the form that all of us who 
have been in the military service know so 
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well, and (2) an affidavit that he does not 
believe in violent overthrow of the Govern- 
ment, etc. etc., nor support any organization 
that does so believe or teach, 

Our faculty, after extended consideration 
and debate at two meetings a month apart 
voted on January 4 last to announce its 
unalterable opposition to the affidavit re- 
quirement of the NDEA, that is, to the 
second requirement above listed, the one 
that asks a man to swear that he does not 
believe in certain things. The faculty's 
reasons for this position are, as simply as 
possible, these: 

(1) The conviction that belief is a private 
matter. Government, we say, has a legiti- 
mate Interest in a man's actions, and some- 
times in his words or his associations. But 
his. beliefs are private: about them the gov- 


ernment of a free country has no business 


asking questions. 

(2) The difficulty of understanding the 
particular form of words that NDEA requires. 
Suppose a man believes, as we certainly do, 
that General Washington, although a revolu- 
tionary and no doubt a traitor by King 
George's law, was nevertheless a moral man 
and a great patriot. Or suppose he thinks, 
as many do, that the Government of the 
United States is in fact in danger of violent 


overthrow—namely by atomic attack from 


the Soviet Union. Can aman holding either 
of these beliefs honestly sign this affidavit? 

(3) The conviction that the affidavit is 
useless. Its purpose, we suppose, is to ex- 
clude subversives from these programs. But 
who will be so quick as a subversive to sign 
anything whatever? A big lie in the cause 
is to them an act of duty. 

(4) The feeling that the requirement dis- 
criminates against college people. No one 
else engaged in nonsecret work, if we un- 
derstand the situation rightly, is asked by 
the Government to sign a document like 
this. (Labor union officers were asked to 
under the Taft-Hartley law, but the require- 
Ment was repealed in 1959). Are college 
people, faculty and students, really so much 
less reliable than all the other Americans 
who have dealings with the Government? 

(5) The conviction, as President Eisen- 
hower has put it, that the oath of allegiance 
ought to be enough. When aman has sworn 
to bear true faith and allegiance to his 
country and to defend its constitution 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic, 
it is merely insulting to ask him in the 
next breath whether he thinks that coun- 
try and that constitution ought to be vio- 
lently overthrown. 

Whatever different men may think of 
the first four reasons stated, it seems to us 
that this last one ought to be conclusive. 
The oath of allegiance is an effective, com- 
prehensive and clear statement of patri- 
otic duty, hallowed by long use and by the 
lives of many men. No one can be asked 
to swear to it without an inner thrill. To 
follow it with complicated jargon about what 
a man belleyes cheapens the whole perform- 
ance. The President is right: the oath of 
allegiance is enough. 

A bill, S. 2029, to repeal the affidavit re- 
quirement (leaving the requirement for the 
Oath of allegiance in the act) has been re- 
ported out by the Senate committee in 
charge. Similar House bills are in the 
hands of the Committee on Education and 
Labor. The matter, we believe, is strictly 
nonpartisan: at least leading members of 
both parties have supported the repeal. We 
hope that the repeal of the affidavit require- 
ment may have your support and your vote. 

Respectfully, 
F. H. HARRINGTON. 
J. O. HIRSCHFELDER. 
R. K. Hurrr. 
F. I. OLSON. 
EpwWIN Young, 
CHARLES BUNN. 
Chairman, Faulty Committee on the 
Disclaimer Afidarit. 
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Pedalight—Safety for Our Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, through 
data recently collected I have learned 
that for the past 20 years, safety cam- 
paigns have been conducted continuously 
throughout the 50 States to reduce the 
tragic toll in bicycle and automobile 
accidents. Not only do literally dozens 
upon dozens of organizations, clubs, and 
companies participate in these cam- 
paigns with no monetary motive in mind, 
but almost without exception the Gover- 
nors of all 50 States have, and are lend- 
ing a hand. 

Unbelievable as it may seem, the tragic 
toll in 17 years in the United States alone 
has been 641,750 youths crippled and 
injured and 9,286 youths killed outright 
in bicycle-car accidents, 

Parade magazine published: 

Bike-car accidents are now the leading 
cause of death in our children between the 
ages 1 and 14, 


It has come to my attention that right 
here in the Nation’s Capital a Mr. Paul 
H. MacMahon—who one night some 
years ago had the harrowing experience 
of almost hitting a child who fell from 
a bicycle directly in the path of his car— 
has done something about the situation. 

His research has disclosed that ap- 
proximately 68 percent of all the bike- 
car accidents occur after dusk, or at 
such times when both cars and bicycles 
should have on their head and tail lights, 
and that therefore the mere observance 
of all safety rules for bicycling would 
do little toward cutting down this tragic 
toll, MacMahon concluded that the 
only answer was a light that would 
show the unique motion of the legs in 
pedaling a bicycle, plus a blinker action 
for instantaneous recognition that such 
a light was on a bicycle in motion. The 
result was his invention of “Pedalight.” 

When Pedalight was demonstrated 
to Mr. William F. Stoeffhaas, vice presi- 
dent of Arnold, Schwinn & Co., of Chi- 
cago, one of the largest bicycle manu- 
facturers in the worid, Mr. Stoeffhaas 
stated: 

I am of the opinion that this Pedalight 
should add considerably to the safety of 
cyclists riding at night. 


The appalling, tragic implications of 
the accident totals leave no doubt that 
the combined efforts of the various 
safety campaigns have not been sufi- 
cient to reduce the gruesome figures. 
Otherwise, the deadly trend would not 
have increased in 12 short years from 
21,790 youths crippled and injured in 
bicycle-car accidents in 1947 to the 
shocking and terrifying figure in 1959 
of 59,300 youths crippled and injured 
and 480 killed outright. 

Almost daily in many of the larger 
cities there are newspaper articles deal- 
ing with suggestions for curbing this 
toll or simply reporting the local catas- 
trophes in bike-car accidents, Finally, 
and at last, three newspapers have just 
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recently published items that give the 
answer everyone has been looking for. 

I recommend including these items 
in the Recor not only for the good that 
can be derived here at home, where the 
bicycle is a mere drop in the bucket as 
compared to the numbers in use in Euro- 
Pean and other countries of the world, 
but because I believe that these articles 
appearing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
would be a humanitarian contribution on 
our part so that other countries may 
learn and benefit with us. 

The invention of Pedalight“ marks a 
Milestone in progress toward the safety 
of our youth, and its use should be im- 
plemented by appropriate legislation on 
the Government and State levels. 

Before appropriate legislation is in- 
troduced on the subject, I invite com- 
ments from all sources. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recor the text 
of these remarks, and articles from the 
Chicago Daily Tribune, February 22, 
1960; Washington Daily News, February 
9, 1960; and Cleveland Plain Dealer, Feb- 
Tuary 23, 1960. 

[From the Chicago Daily Tribune, Feb. 22, 
1960) 


Near TRAGEDY Puts LIGHT on BIKE CRASHES— 
INVENTER BUILDS LAMP FOR PEDALS 
(By George Bliss) 

Ten years ago, an electronics engineer from 
Washington, D.C., received the scare of his 
life while driving through Cincinnati. A 
10-year-old boy riding on an unlighted bi- 
cycle suddenly fell in front of his moving 
automobile. 

“It was dark and all I could see was the 
"boy's shadow.“ said Paul H. MacMahon. I 
Jumped out of the car and stood amazed as 
the boy crawled out from under my car. He 
wasn't hurt, but it was close.“ 

The memory of that incident began to 
Occupy Macahon's leisure time. His hobby 
Over the years has been inventing things. 

He consulted records he recelved from in- 
surance companies and other sources and 
found that during a 17-year period there 
were 641,750 youths crippled or injured and 
9,286 killed in bike-auto accidents. Each 
year there has been a tremendous increase 
in this type of accident. 

Of more importance, MacMahon’s study 
revealed that more than 68 percent of the 
bike-auto accidents occurred after dark. 
Most bicycles were not equipped with lights 
and those with lights generally were far from 
adequate, he said. 

After trying several ideas, MacMahon de- 
veloped a light which would fit into the 
pedals of the bike and which would operate 
like the lights of rallroad crossings protected 
by a combination of oscillating and flashing 
Ted lights. The invention, he said, is also 
similar to the oscillating and flashing red tall 
lights on airplanes. 

MacMahon said the battery powered lights 
throw beams in three different directions. 
A white beam of attention-attracting light 
flashes on when the pedal is in the forward 
direction and a beam of red light cuts in 
automatically when the pedal begins its rev- 
olution in the other direction. 

MacMahon hopes to get legislation to re- 
quire all bicycles to be equipped with the 
moving light. 


From the Washington Daily News, Feb. 9, 
1960] 


(By Gene Shumate) 


The fruits of one inventor's labors could 
Save thousands of lives at a minimum cost 
to the public. 
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District Traffic Director, George England, 
when he saw this at a preview, said he was 
“very impressed with the life-saving possi- 
bilities of this invention.” 

[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Feb. 23, 
1960] 


A BETTER LIGHT ror BIKES 


If you've ever had to swerve suddenly 
while driving along a dark street to miss a 
kid on a bicycle, you'll be interested in an 
invention described in the Chicago Trib- 
une—a combination battery-powered, oscil- 
lating and flashing red-and-white light 
which is fitted into the pedals of bicycles, 
and which throws white and red beams in 
three different directions while the pedals 
are revolving. 

The inventor, an electronics engineer 
from Washington, D.C., compiled records 
which showed that during a 17-year period 
641,750 youngsters were crippled or injured, 
and 9,286 were killed in accidents involving 
bicycles and automobiles. He also learned 
that 68 percent of the bike-auto accidents 
occurred after dark. 

In Cleveland last year 203 youngsters were 
involved in this type of accident, although 
they are required by law to have lights on 
their bikes if they ride after dusk. Three 
were killed. 

However, there are lights and lights, and 
it is very difficult, when coming from behind 
in an automobile, to see a youngster who 
has just turned into the street on his bike, 
when the bike’s headlight is about the same 
intensity as a birthday candle. In many 
instances better and brighter lights on 
bicycles would be a great safety factor— 
and flashing, oscillating red and white lights 
might be just the ticket. 


Presidency Demands Trained Statecraft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr, DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
happy at this time to submit for inclu- 
sion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial appearing in the March 3 issue 
of the Columbus Dispatch. This, I be- 
lieve, is the first major newspaper in the 
United States to endorse RicuHarp M. 
Nrxon for President of the United 
States. 

The editorial follows: 

PRESIDENCY DEMANDS TRAINED STATECRAFT 

Now, of all times, the first requisite in 
choosing a President is that he be a man 
trained in statecraft. And America’s state- 
craft today is both global and domestic in 


scope. 

Statecraft calls for skill in the art of con- 
ducting the Nation’s affairs, preferably the 
skill of experience and contact with contem- 
porary problems. Possibly even more im- 
portant is the skill of discerning the hard 
core of a problem as a preliminary to taking 
effective, well-considered, concrete action. 

Speaking at Notre Dame University re- 
cently, Vice President Ricnarp M. Nixon de- 
clared that the nonmilitary struggle between 
the United States and world communism 
poses a greater problem than any threat 
of armed attack, though he does not, of 
course, minimize the dangers of the latter. 

He sees the present struggle between the 
West and the Communist East as determin- 
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ing the future of the “uncommitted one- 
third of the world” in Africa, Asia, and the 
Middle East where new nations are springing 
into being overnight or advancing in their 
ambitions and their stature. These are the 
nations of the future who could tip the 
balance of power on the earth. Most of 
these countries have been visited by the Vice 
President and their ferment noted. 

Mr. Nixon enlists our confidence because 
we doubt if any American has greater first- 
hand knowledge of the Russians, much of it 
gained by personal contact. 

Not only does Mr. Nrxon have a vast un- 
derstanding of the Russians, he has had some 
experience in dealing with them. He has 
forcefully demonstrated on numerous occa- 
sions that he can hold his own in verbal 
exchanges with Premier Khrushchev. He 
showed it in Moscow last summer and again 
in Washington when Mr. Khrushchey visited 
the United States. He was not afraid to 
stand up to communism’s No. 1 man, yet he 
spoke diplomatically, smilingly, courteously. 

On several occasions, Mr. Nixon has ex- 
hibited tough-mindedness in his dealings 
with various Communist leaders. He is able 
to meet with them without being taken in 
by their sweet talk of peace and good 
neighborliness. He can dispute them with- 
out yielding ground on the one hand or 
antagonizing them on the other. This is 
particularly important in an era when 80 
much depends on personal diplomacy. 

Mr. Nixon is fully aware of the insidious 
methods used by the Communists in their 
conspiracy to undermine democratic Gov- 
ernments. He knows the battle of 1 
is being fought on many fronts more subtle 
than the launching pads for satellites and 
missiles. 

The Vice President’s knowledge and un- 
derstanding of world affairs is tremendous, 
He has traveled 55 countries as a personal 
representative of President Eisenhower. He 
has gained a personal acquaintanceship 
with the heads of most of the nations of the 
world, has entertained many of them as his 
guests and has been their guest, 

In South America, without quailing, he 
and Mrs. Nixon stood up to the slings, slurs 
and spittle of naked Communist Insults. 

Vice President Nrxon is almost as well in- 
formed and briefed as the President on our 
foreign policy and defense planning, since 
he regularly attends meetings of the Na- 
tional Security Council. 

During the President's illnesses, Mr. Nixon 
has been called on to conduct cabinet meet- 
ings and to take part in the formulation of 
Government policy, both foreign and do- 
mestic, within the framework of the Consti- 
tution, but beyond all precedent, all the 
while maintaining the delicate niceties of 
the situation. 

No vice president, Indeed no man in all 
the history of the United States—has been 
so well prepared for any emergency which 
might arise pertaining to the Presidency. It 
would seem to follow, then, in the logic of 
things, that he is the best prepared man in 
the country to face the demands and as- 
sume the responsibility of the statecraft of 
our Nation in the time that lies immediately 
before us. 


Let Them Pay 7 Cents 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
early in this session I introduced HR. 
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9488, a bill which would require that air- 
mail postage rates be paid on mail sent 
by air. I am pleased to report to the 
many Members who have expressed an 
interest in this legislation or who have 
joined me in sponsoring similar legisla- 
tion that Chairman Murray of the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
has asked the Postmaster General to ex- 
pedite his report on this bill. 

Mr. Murray has written me of his 
awareness of recent action by the House 
Appropriations Committee in recom- 
mending a legislative action in regard to 
the long-experimental program by the 
Post Office Department of airlifting first- 
class mail on which airmail postage has 
not been paid. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include an 
editorial from the Omaha World-Herald 
of March 1, 1960: 

AIRMAIL AT AIR RATES 

If you put a 7-cent airmail stamp on a 
letter an airplane will carry it. 

If you use a 4-cent stamp the letter will 
go by train or truck—or possibly by air- 
plane. 

Postmaster General Summerfield has been 
experimenting with airhauling of regular 
first-class mail for several years. Now he is 
trying to make the arrangement permanent, 
and a bill, S. 2402, would authorize him to 
transport all classes of mail by air regard- 
less of the postage paid. 

The railroads are up in arms about this 
bill, and they have a good case. They say 
diversion of regular mail would not only 
take the the mail cars out of passenger 
trains but would take the railroads out of 
the passenger business because the mail 
is a major source of revenue. 

They argue that the airlines would be 
given a huge cut of the mail revenue with- 
out assuming the responsbiility for regular 
service, which the railroads have discharged 
capably for more than a century. The rail- 
roads carry mail around the clock every 
day in the year. The terms of S. 2402 would 
permit the airlines to handle mail virtually 
at their own convenience. The mail could 
be Kept waiting at the airport not only on 
account of weather but because the planes 
had higher paying traffic. 

One factor that neither the railroads, the 
airlines, nor the Postmaster General seem 
to take into account is that the American 
people themselves should have a choice in 
how they want their mail transported. 

If they want to pay more, and be certain 
their mail will go by air, that should be their 
right. Premium service at « premium price 
is a reasonable arrangement. 

But why should a letter bearing a 4- 
cent stamp get the same service? And— 
most inexcusable—why should junk mail get 
the same treatment as airmail? 

Representative GLENN CUNNINGHAM, Re- 
publican of Nebraska, who has introduced 
a bill to prohibit the flying of any mail ex- 
cept at the full air rate, said: 

“If people want their mail to go by air 
they can put a 7-cent stamp on it.” 

That is @ reasonable view, and we hope 
it prevails. 


The Menace of the Soviets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr, HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under- 
lying all of our daily thoughts and ac- 
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tions is the sense of concern over the 
continuation of the cold war. 

One of my constituents, Col. Robert 
M. Falkenau of Winter Park, Fla., re- 
cently made a speech before the Men’s 
Club of the First Unitarian Church of 
Orlando, Fla., in which he discusses ably 
and thoughtfully “The Menace of the 
Soviets.” 

Col. Falkenau’s address follows: 

THE MENACE or THE SOVIETS 


(By Col. Robert M. Folkenau, US. Army, 
retired) 


We are all more or less disturbed by the 
possibility of a thermo-nuclear war with 
Russia, but I believe that as long as we 
maintain a strong enough military position 
and continue with our missile development 
and allied activities there is little Hkelmhood 
of such a war eventuating. What I propose 
to discuss is the “cold war” which should be 
regarded as just as important for us as a 
thermo-nuclear war would be. 

I have used the title “The Menace of the 
Soviets" because it would naturally draw 
your interest, but perhaps a more suitable 
title would be “The Menace of Our Own In- 
difference.” Robert Strausz-Hupe, who has 
spent several years in intensive study and 
research of the Communist conflict opera- 
tions on a global scale, has said that the 
most formidable obstacle to purposeful ac- 
tion by the United States in the cold war 
has been the uncertainties of the American 
public mood. It would seem that these un- 
certainties are in a large measure due to a 
lack of knowledge and understanding by the 
great mass of our people of Communist 
methods and what the cold war really is. 

Lenin once said that communism is a 
battle for men’s minds. The cold war is 
that battle. In war it is essential for the 
commander to know as much as possible 
about the aims, the strategy, and the tactics 
of the enemy. While our time is too limited 
to discuss these at the length which they 
deserve let us see if we can briefly set down 
some facts regarding them as a basis for a 
better understanding of the problems which 
we face and the actions which we must take 
to combat communism and preserve our way 
of life. 

The foundations of modern communism 
were laid by the socialism of Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Engels. Some of their main tenets 
were: 

1. The class le. 

2. The inevitability of capitalistic disinte- 
gration and socialistic triumph. 

3. Collective ownership and management 
of the means of production. 

4. The conquest of the state for the fur- 
therance of socialism. 

5. The dictatorship of the proletariat. 

6. The final obliteration of the state 
caused by the communization of the 
economy. 

Upon this foundation the Bolsheviks un- 
der Trotsky, Lenin, Stalin, and Khrushchev 
have built the structure of modern Com- 
munist Russia and its Communist Party, 
which controls the government and also 
leads and controls, or seeks to control, the 
Communist Parties throughout the world. 

The official “History of the Communist 
Party in Soviet Russia” sets forth in its pre- 
amble the aim of the as “the great 
task of Lenin and Stalin, the victory of 
communism in the whole world.” 

Lenin wrote, “The replacement of the 
bourgeoisie by the proletarian state is Impos- 
sible without a violent revolution and also 
without the destruction of the apparatus of 
state power which was created by the ruling 
class.“ He stressed the necessity of creating 
& homogeneous group of professional revo- 
lutionaries, among whom no factionalism or 
dissent would be tolerated. Thus the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat became the dic- 
tatorship of the party, leading the prole- 
tarlat, as Stalin himself wrote. He in turn 
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said that the established revolutionary re- 
gime—meaning the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics—must provide help to the rest 
of the world “acting when necessary even 
with military power against exploiting 
classes and their states.” 

It has taken four decades for the Com- 
munists to reach their present status but 
during that time they have never lost sight 
of their aims as set forth by Lenin and Stalin. 
They are conditioned for a protracted strug- 
gle in which the cold war is only a tactic of 
the larger strategy. We must bear in mind 
that the Communist ideology is atheistic and 
has no standard o? moral values. Lenin 
and Stalin, whose writing may be said to 
constitute the Communist bible, taught that 
anything which contributed to the Com- 
munist aims was right. Lying, deceit, 
treachery and even wholesale murder have 
been exemplified in their teachings and their 
actions. Lenin wrote that in their strug- 
gle with the bourgeoisie they should zig and 
zag to confuse the enemy and take one step 
back in order to take two steps forward. 
Nor should we forget that of 52 agreements 
which the Communists have entered into 
with the Western nations they have uni- 
laterally breached 50. When the U.S.S.R. 
believes that it can resort to military power 
with a probability of success and without 
too much loss to itself it will not hesitate 
to do so. Therefore it doubly behooves the 
Western Powers to win the cold war. So far 
we have been losing it, as we see the Com- 
munists expanding their power in Asia and 
the Middle East and they are at work in 
Africa and Latin America both openly and 
clandestinely. 

The U.S.S.R. systematically trains the 
leaders for its apparatus, as it calls the party 
organization which in practically all Com- 
munist countries controls the established 
governments, and in the western countries 
leads the work of the Communist Parties. 

Jan Valtin, one of the earliest officials of 
the apparatus to defect to the United States, 
wrote: 

“Over 6,000 students attended the Commu- 
nist University in the winter of 1925-26. 
The large majority were Russians who were 
trained for political and administrative work 
in the party machine, the economic councils, 
in the trade unions and cooperatives, in the 
Red army, the Red navy, and the G P. U., and 
for functions in the great number of Com- 
munist a organizations. 

“The foreign students were incorporated in 
the International division. * * * The courses 
of the international division dealt almost 
exclusively with the aspects of class war and 
the struggle for communism, They did not 
aim at educating academic scholars. Revo- 
lutionary theories were never treated apart 
from actual class war experiences. The bat- 


tles of the past and present—armed upris- 


ings, strikes, civil wars—were analyzed and 
dissected, the mistakes of strategy and meth- 
ods were pointed out, and lessons were drawn 
to guide the students in the actions of the 
future. All courses led up to and culmi- 
nated in the Leninist conception of the 
most important step on the road to a class- 
less society—the seizure of power through 
revolution, and the establishment of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat under the 
leadership of the Communist Party. Every 
thought, every campaign, every action what- 
soever had value only if it constituted a for- 
ward step in the seizure of power. Every 


-omission, every scruple and laxity that could 


tend to retard the advance was an unpardon- 
able crime. Revolution was not one way 
out—it was the only way out.” 

Today the Lenin Institute in Moscow is the 
the top echelon for such training. In each 
of the other Communist countries there is a 
party academy at the top, and as in Russia, 
district and local party schools, Similar 
training schools are maintained in this coun- 
try for leaders in the apparatus of the Ameri- 
can Communist Party, which is actually con- 
trolled through this apparatus by the party 
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of the U.S.S.R. This control is not an as- 
sumption but a well-documented fact. 

Angela Calomiris was for 7 years a “plant” 
of the FBI in the American Communist 
Party in New York City and became a minor 
Officialin the apparatus. She writes: 

“There are leadership schools at all eche- 
lons, from the schools for New York county 
leaders which I attended on up to the Lenin 
school in Russia where national leaders are 
sent for further training. 

National officers are watched more closely 
than the lower cadres because they are re- 
sponsible to the authorities overseas or 
across, as the Communists refer to Russia. 
Visitors from abroad choose the national 
committee and the national board just as 
section and county officials designate the 
Officers of branches under them. The na- 
tional committee is the top governing body 
of the American Party. Its executive com- 
mittee is the national board, which the 
Communists themselves nickname “the 
Politburo” after its Russian counterpart. 
Although it is theoretically chosen by 
the national committee, it rules the na- 
tional committee the way the executive 
board of a branch rules the branch, and 
everyone on the Politburo lives in deathly 
tear of the “C.I. reps” from abroad. 

J. reps” are usually Europeans Commu- 
nista from the English, French, German, or 
Finnish parties. They often enter the 
United States illegally and take false, Eng- 
lish-sounding names. They say very little, 
but they listen closely, attending meetings 
of the national committee, roam about 
headquarters at 12th Street, and travel 
all over the country to observe the party in 
action. Through the detailed personnel re- 
ports kept by the National Review Commis- 
sion they are in a position to locate loyal 


comrades who can help Soviet espionage 


agents in search of specific information on 
industry or politics. 

One of the important former officials of 
the American Communist Party was J. 
Peters, who wrote “The Communist Party: 
1 Manual of Organization.” I quote from 
t: 

“The role and aim of the Communist 

“As the leader and organizer of the pro- 
letariat, the Communist Party of the United 
States of America leads the working class in 
the fight for the revolutionary overthrow of 
capitalism, for the establishment of a So- 
clalist Soviet Republic in the United States, 
for the complete abolition of classes, for the 
establishment of socialism, the first stage of 
the classless Communist society.” 

Today the party is believed to have about 
10,000 members, having declined from 70,000 
or 80,000 some years ago. This decline is 
deceptive, for it represents the loss of the 
half-hearted membership which was of 
relatively little importance to the movement. 
What remains is the hard core of dedicated 
and disciplined Communists. William Z. 
Foster, for many years the leader of the 
party, wrote: 

“The actual strength of the Communist 
movement in the United States is not some- 
thing that can be accurately stated in just 
so many figures, * * The influence of the 
party stretches far and wide beyond the 
limits of its actual membership.” 

How this influence is exercised through 
Communist fronts and the infiltration of 
Other organizations may be interestingly 
shown by the description of a single in- 
stance. James A. Wechsler, the editor of 
the New York Post, was recruited into the 
Communist Party when a young student at 
Columbia University and remained a mem- 
ber for several years, until finally dis- 
illusioned. 

He was a participant in the founding of 
the American Youth Congress which was 
subsequently described as “one of the major 
Communist coups of the decade, if not of 
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the century.” The Congress was not orig- 
inally inspired by the Communists but by a 
highly un-Marxian and idealistic young 
woman named Viola Uma, with a yearning 
to do something constructive. 

Wechsler writes: “Her Congress was a 
pushover for the Communists, who knew 
what they wanted to do and were organized 
to do it. The basis of selection of dele- 
gates to the assemblage wasn’t too precise 
and, in advance of the 3-day session, the 
Communists had assured ample representa- 
tion for themselves. All varieties of youth 
groups were invited to elect delegates: young 
men and women who displayed most eager- 
ness about attending found it easy to get 
themselves elected and many of them con- 
veniently turned out to be young Com- 
munists who had received advance notice 
of the conclave. 

After the evening sessions * * * those of 
us who were Communists slipped off to a 
“fraction” meeting at which plans for the 
next day’s developments were carefully re- 
hearsed. All of the top brass of the Young 
Communist League was on hand for these 
left-wing skull sessions. By the time the 
Congress was formally opened Miss Uma 
was no longer its leader. She and a num- 
ber of her bewildered conservative adherents 
had fied the scene. From the tone of the 


than in many other front organizations. 

A YMCA midwesterner was elected chair- 
man for the first year. He was generally pic- 
tured as spokesman of the grassroots youth, 
as a moderate, and as a fitting spiritual leader 
for so true a crosssection of the younger 
generation. It was not generally announced, 
however, that he had been present at the 
Communist fraction meeting the night be- 
fore at which it was decided that he would 
be spontaneously chosed chairman next day. 

This indicates the importance, in our ef- 
forts to fight the cold war, of watching not 
only the open maneuvers of the Communists 
but also their insidious operations through 
other organizations with ostensibly other 
aims. John Strachey, War Minister in the 
Socialist Government of Great Britain, 
wrote: 

“It is impossible to establish communism 
as the immediate successor to cerpitalism. 
It is, accordingly, proposed to establish so- 
cialism as something which we can put in 
place of our present decaying capitalism. 
Hence, Communists work for the establish- 
ment of socialism as a necessary transition 
stage on the road of communism.” 

Again, in “Bending the Twig,” 
Augustin G. Rudd writes: 

“One of the greatest boaxes of history is 
the Communist myth that it was they who 
overthew imperialist Russia. They did 
nothing of the kind. With German aid they 
treacherously seized the unseasoned Keren- 
sky regime months after it was established, 
and then set up their Communist despotism, 
Alexander Kerensky tells us: 

The Bolsheviks took no part in that 
crucial event. Lenin and Zinoviev were in 
Switzerland, Trotsky was in New York, 
Stalin (at that time a minor figure) was 
in Siberian exile. * * Lenin, Zinoviev, and 
others arrived 1 month after the downfall of 
the Romanoffs—in the notorious sealed train 
provided by the German Kaiser for their 
journey, * * * “Russia is now the freest 
country in Europe, where there is no oppres- 
sion of the masses,“ Lenin declared on reach- 
ing Petrograd. * * * The myth that the Bol- 
sheviks overthrew czarism has been pur- 
posely spread to conceal their crime of having 
strangled the first Russian democracy. The 
Communists everywhere are today trying to 
seize power by the same cynical device which 


Col. 


Lenin used in 1917, namely by posing as a 


“defender of people's freedom and democ- 
racy." 
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“This historical incident affords a classi- 
cal example of the incapability of Socialists 
or Social Democrats to maintain their re- 
gimes against a determined Communist ele- 
ment in their midst. Inevitably the Com- 
munists use and exploit them until a favor- 
able opening for treachery occurs.” 

Ivor Thomas, a Member of the British 
Parliament, said: 

“The Social Democrats (Mensheviks and 
Social Revolutionaries) were trying to stand 
on an avalanche which they themselves had 
helped to start. * The October revolu- 
tion could not bave taken place but for the 
February revolution (of Kerensky); the 
Communists could not have come to power 
if the Social Democrats had not first paved 
the way.” 

Under the New Deal and the Fair Deal we 
haye adopted some of the plans and tenets 
of the Socialists and we must be watchful 
that we do not go far enough in that direc- 
tion to make ourselves vulnerable to Com- 
munist machinations. About 5 years ago 
ex-President Herbert Hoover, in an address 
at West Branch, Iowa, said: 

“I have little fear that these Communist 
agents can destroy the Republic if we con- 
tinue to ferret them out. Our greater con- 
cern should be with the other varieties of the 
Karl Marx virus. Foremost among them are 
the Socialists, who advocate constitutional 
methods. By so doing they may allay many 
fears of some socialistic threats to our in- 
stitutions. * * * The Socialists prowl on 
many fronts. They promote the centralized 
Federal Government, with its huge bureauc- 
racy. They drive to absorb the income 
of the people by unnecessary Government 
spending and exorbitant taxes. They have 
pushed our Government deep into enter- 
prises which compete with the rights of 
free men. * * * Every step of these pro- 
grams somewhere, somehow, stultifies the 
treedom. the incentives, the courage and the 
creative impulses of our people, 

“Beyond all this there is proof in the 
world that the end result of socialism can 
be bloody communism. In the Iron Curtain 
states it was the Socialist intellectuals who 
weakened the freedom of men by destroy- 
ing free enterprise. Thus they furnished 
the boarding ladders by which the Commu- 
nists captured the ship of state.” 

What are we, in the United States, doing 
to fight the cold war, both at home and 
elsewhere throughout the world? We in- 
stituted the Marshall plan and the point 
four program of economic aid to underde- 
veloped countries and we have the Voice of 
America and Radio Free Europe, In addi- 
tion to these, various individuals and groups 
are making studies of Communist policies 
and methods, publishing papers and books 
on the subject, but all of these activities, 
both governmental and private, are unco- 
ordinated. 

We have almost entirely left the initia- 
tive in the cold war to the Communists, 
meeting their various moves with defenses 
extemporized on the spur of the moment. 
We have no national strategy of offensive 
approach to exploit the weaknesses of the 
Communist ideology, history and organiza- 
tion. It has even been said that there is 
insufficient coordination between the State 

epartment and the Department of Defense 
and suggested that political ends have been 
shaped to meet military means, rather than 
vice versa. 

One of the first governmental moves to 
meet tbis situation was the creation last 
July of a subcommittee of the Senate, headed 
by Senator Henry M. Jackson of Washing- 
ton, with Senators HUBERT E. HUMPHREY of 
Minnesota and Kart E. Murr of South 
Dakota, to make a nonpartisan study of 
America’s preparedness “to outthink, out- 
plan and outperform the Soviets in the cold 
war.” At the beginning of October this com- 
mittee made a preliminary report outlining 
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the direction which its studies would take, 
which appears to be soundly conceived. 

Our Representative from this district of 
Florida, Hon. A. S. HERLONG, Jr. of Leesburg, 
has introduced in the House a bill to estab- 
lish a Freedom Academy. This would pro- 
vide a governmental institution in which an 
intensive study of the cold war would be 
carried on with a view to the development 
of national strategy and where American 
diplomats, military men, foreign aid per- 
sonnel, businessmen serving overseas and 
others concerned with the combating of the 
cold war, including keymen from other 
free nations, could recejve a training in 
strategy and tactics. At the same time it 
would serve as a central point for the vol- 
untary coordination of the efforts of other 
organizations and individuals engaged in 
this field. In a sense it would be the coun- 
terpart of the Lenin Institute in Moscow. 
It could encourage the institution of suit- 
able courses in our schools and colleges 
which would serve a purpose comparable 
to the local and district party schools of 
the Communists. 

Also, in the growth of our young people 
they usually go through a phase at late 
high-school or college age, in which a large 
proportion of them, at least, develop a trend 
toward radicalism, which most lose as they 
mature. In this phase they are particularly 
susceptible to the advances and teachings of 
the Communists. Therefore the institution 
of suitable courses in all of our schools and 
colleges is very important, not only for the 
preliminary training for leadership in the 
cold war but also to combat the insidious 
approach of the Communists to our youth. 

Unless some steps of this or similar char- 
acter are taken to rouse the people of Amer- 
ica from their lack of understanding and 
apparent indifference to the struggles of the 
cold war we shall continue to lose the battle, 
as we have done in the past. Anything 
which can be done to awaken them to the 
seriousness of this situation is well worth 
the effort and the cost. 


The Non-Russian Nations in the U.S. S. R. 
and U.S. Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most formidable deterrents against 
Russian Communist aggression, whether 
political or military, is the reality of the 
captive non-Russian nations within the 
Soviet Union itself. Unfortunately, this 
fundamental truth has not sufficiently 
penetrated American thought and pol- 
icy. Unfamiliar with the individual 
histories of these captive non-Russian 
nations, too many of us continue to 
equate the Soviet Union with Russia and 
thus distort our thinking with this basic 
fallacy. As a result, many opportunities 
in the cause of world freedom are 
blindly missed and Moscow-directed op- 
erations in our very midst are scarcely 
noticed. 

The validity and striking pertinence 
of my remarks are well borne out by de- 
velopments these past several months. 
The impact of the Captive Nations Week 
Resolution last summer, the visit of 
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Khrushchev to this country, and a re- 
cent advertisement in the New York 
Times sponsored by Communist-listed 
foreign language newspapers bear a sig- 
nificant relationship to the vital issue of 
the captive non-Russian nations in the 
U.S.S.R. 

One of the chief proponents in this 
country for the development of this 
non-Russian issue is Dr. Lev E. Dobrian- 
sky, professor in Soviet economics at 
Georgetown University and national 
chairman of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America. Dr. Dobriansky 
follows closely the relations between 
Russian Moscow and the captive non- 
Russian nations in the U.S.S.R. He 
sees in them tremendous opportunities 
in behalf of our own national security 
and for the advance of world freedom. 

Some of his ideas are indicated in the 
following communications to,the Presi- 
dent: First, a letter dated December 17, 
1959, urging the President to capitalize 
politically, vis-a-vis Moscow, on the 
Captive Nations Week Resolution; sec- 
ond, a letter dated September 12, 1959, 
suggesting poignant questions that 
should have been raised publicly during 
Khrushchev's visit here; and third, a 
telegram revealing the Communist-in- 
spired advertisement printed by the New 
York Times on February 16, 1960. A 
similar telegram was sent to the editor 
of the New York Times. 

The contents of these communications 
disclose how vitally important the issue 
of the non-Russian nations in the 
U.S.S.R. is to our own foreign policy. 
The aim of the advertisement which 
misrepresents American groups of Lith- 
uanian, Ukrainian, Polish, and other 
east European backgrounds is to dis- 
credit these groups and lessen the in- 
fluence of their thinking as concerns our 
policy in regard to all of the captive 
nations. Because of the prevailing im- 
portance of the captive nations issue, 
particularly in connection with the ap- 
proaching summit, I request that all 
four communications sent by Dr. 
Dobriansky be printed in the RECORD, 

The communications follow: 

GROUP URGES PRESIDENT To CAPITALIZE ON 
REVELATIONS OF CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 
RESOLUTION 
In a communication sent to President 

Eisenhower in Paris and released today, the 

Ukrainian Congress Committee of America 

urged, through its chairman, Dr. Lev E. Do- 

briansky of Georgetown University, that the 

United States take the lead in developing 

the new policy dimension provided by the 

cause of freedom among the majority cap- 
tive non-Russian nations in the Soviet 

Union. The full text follows: 

“DECEMBER 17, 1959. 

“DEAR Mr. PRESDENT: Along with count- 
less other Americans the membership of this 
committee rejoices in the tremendous suc- 
cess of your mission for peace and friend- 
ship in freedom. We take this opportunity 
to heartily congratulate you on a vital job 
well done. The enthusiastic reception ac- 
corded you in the course of the entire trip 
attests to the faith that millions upon mil- 
lions of people, perched in the very shadows 
of Russo-Chinese Communist imperialism, 
have in the leadership and power of our Na- 
tion. This deep human faith in us doubt- 
lessly seeks enhanced sustenance and justifi- 
cation for the years ahead. 

With the convocation of the Western sum- 
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mit meeting, we earnestly hope that the 
moral and political principles, posture, and 
perspectives so eloquently enunciated by you 
will find their concrete translation in a posi- 
tion of strength and firmness among our al- 
lies for the world summit meeting next 
spring. Considering the political and psy- 
chological reverses we, as a Nation, have 
seriously suffered these past 2 years, it is 
imperative at this critical juncture to effect 
this translation of principle into concrete 
deeds in order to dynamically advance the 
cause of freedom. Quite realistically, this 
basic cause has been badly battered in these 
2 years by the massive propaganda and psy- 
chological victories reaped by Moscow 
through its skillful employment of scientific, 
military, economic, and diplomatic means, 
much of it possessed of marginal rather than 
substantial strength and significance. 

“In our considered judgment a positive 
translation of principle into deed toward 
the fixed end of advancing the cause of 
world freedom could only be realized on the 
following grounds of action in thought and 
practice: 

“(1) Placing first things first, the logic 
of our thinking should be steadfastly girded 
to the theme ‘Justice and Freedom for Peace 
and Friendship.’ The position of the free 
world at the summit of summits should be 
heralded by this trademark of freemen and 
all that it implies; 

“(2) Realistically facing the fact that, as 
a result of pressured developments these past 
2 years, the eventuation of another general 
summit represents in itself a Russian diplo- 
matic victory, we should not expose ourselves 
to the boggy prospect of a series of summits 
whose distractive value will only redound to 
Moscow's favor. With this leverage of diver- 
sion into endless baited talk, the Russlan- 
directed world conspiracy against freedom 
would assume even greater relative propor- 
tions; 

“(3) Recognizing forthrightly that the 
microissue of West Berlin is only a projec- 
tion of the general issue of the captive na- 
tions, including those in the Soviet Union 
itself, it is sine qua non for the cause of 
world freedom to preserve our rights in West 
Berlin without fear of any threat of a hot 
global war. The multinational state of the 
USS.R., not to mention other parts of the 
Russian Empire, is far from the reality of 
political cohesion to permit Moscow to risk 
any such war; 

“(4) Capitalizing on Moscow's most funda- 
mental weakness as so prominently revealed 
by the Captive Nations Week resolution last 
July, let us begin to develop and concentrate 
on the new dimension of policy provided by 
the cause of freedom among the captive 
non-Russian nations in the U.S.S.R. In the 
propaganda mirror, not to say in every other 
respect, the qualitative image of Russia's 
power, a nation of only about 196 million, 
would be properly cast in full relief, thus 
relieving many of the illusions of cosurvival- 
ism. So deeply has this prospect struck 
Moscow that In addition to last July's out- 
bursts against the resolution, Khrushchevy's 
article in Foreign Affairs, in August, a pup- 
pet’s speech in the U.N. in September, 
Khrushchev’s report to the Supreme Soviet 
in October, and several Soviet commentaries 
in November have continued the blast; 

“(5) while underwriting the cause of free- 
dom for all the captive nations and pre- 
cluding even the faintest possibility of an 
“accommodation” of Moscow's empire, it is 
equally necessary to insure and deepen the 
solidarity of NATO which likewise has been 
weakened by Moscow's artful propaganda 
these past 2 years; and 

“(6) admiting the superiority of Moscow's 
propaganda warfare, which is the spearhead 
of its cold war action, it is long overdue for 
us to understand the totalistic nature of the 
traditional Russian cold war and to build 
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With our allies an apparatus to cope with it 
in any quarter of the globe. The attempted 
triadic role of Khrushchev must first be un- 
derstood: to hold his empire, like Czar Nicho- 
las I in his dealings with the West; to ex- 
tend the empire, like Lenin in exporting 
ideas to Africa and Asia; and to perpetuate 
his regime, like Stalin in exercising the reins 
of totalitarian power. In addition to the 
evidence furnished in the Crimes of Khru- 
shchey” series of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, it is significant that 
Only this past October 15, Khrushchev's 
agents assassinated in Munich the Ukrainian 
leader Stefan Bandera. Moreover, the Stal- 
inist method of weakening a captive popu- 
lace by mass deportation is being exercised 
at this very moment in Western Ukraine 
under the guise of economic mobilization. It 
is strikingly noteworthy, too, that by recently 
comparing his methods in Budapest with 
those of Nicholas I over a century ago, Khru- 
shehev has openly confirmed the basic thesis 
maintained by this committee for years on 
traditional Russian imperialism and colo- 
nialism, 

“In the hope that the outcome of the pres- 
ent summit will refiect these perspectival 
views for realism in the permanent cold war 
and always by the test of advancing the cause 
of world freedom, we wish you every measure 
of personal strength and success. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Lev E. DopRIANSKY.” 

UCCA CHAIRMAN’s LETTER TO PRESIDENT 

EISENHOWER 


The following letter was sent to President 
Eisenhower on September 12, 1959, by Dr. 
Lev E. Dobriansky, national chairman of 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America: 

“Dear Mr. Presipenr: Your address to the 
Nation last Thursday evening on the sub- 
ject of Mr. Ehrushchey’s visit to this country 
was both reassuring and impressive. Al- 
though this committee regards the visit in 
itself as another Russian cold-war victory, 
it nevertheless expresses its complete sup- 
port of your stand that no principles will 
be. compromised and no deals will be made. 

“Your quote from de Tocqueville was most 
appropriate. But, on this occasion, let us also 
not forget this passage from his Democracy 
in America: ‘The American struggles against 
the natural obstacles which oppose him; the 
adversaries of the Russian are men; the for- 
mer combats the wilderness and savage life, 
the latter, civilization with all its weapons 
and its arts; the conquests of the one are 
therefore gained by the plowshare, those of 
the other by the sword,’ By deeds and 
thought, Mr. Khrushchev is the very epitome 
of what de Tocqueville had in mind. 

“Because this visit is in every sense of the 
word another cold-war weapon for Khru- 
shchey, we strongly feel that the misleading 
challenge he will offer must be met by our 
Own challenge, if this moment is not to re- 
dound to our complete disadvantage. We, 
therefore, offer for your considered use the 
following questions which we feel should de- 
finitely be posed to Khrushchev: 

“(1) In your article in Foreign Affairs, you 
mistakenly compare Texas, Arizona, and 
California with certain non-Russian nations 
in the USSR. Would you be willing to 
stage, under U.N. auspices and control, free 
voting conditions to determine whether the 
natives of Lithuania, Ukraine, and the Cau- 
cCasian nations want to remain in the U.S.S.R. 
or be independent states and whether the 
residents of comparable Arizona, Texas, and 
California want to remain in the United 
States of America or be completely inde- 
Pandent States? Let's compete in ideas and 
action. 

“(2) Your constitution and people speak 
of ‘freedom of religion’ in the USSR. Every 
group can establish its own place of wor- 
ship in the United States, Why Is it that 
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the Ukrainian Catholic church and also the 
Ukrainian Orthodox Autocephalic church, 
which exist here, are not permitted to exist 
in Ukraine? Let's compete in ideas and 
peaceful action. 

“(3) There is nothing more we want than 
& real and close understanding with all peo- 
ples and nations. The non-Russian peoples 
and nations in the Soviet Union are of inter- 
est to us just as your Russian people. Would 
you agree to the unrestricted circulation of 
our magazine Amerika in the languages of 
thees non-Russians and to a marked expan- 
sion of cultural exchange with the non-Rus- 
sion republics? Let's compete in ideas and 
peaceful action. 

“(4) Ukraine and Byelorussia are original 
charter member nations of the U.N. How 
would you react to our proposing the ex- 
change of diplomatic representatives with 
these two republics? This would be a step 
toward greater understanding between our 
people and theirs. Let's really begin to un- 
derstand each other. 

“(5) I know you were terribly upset by 
my Proclamation and Congress’ Captive Na- 
tions Week Resolution. If we were wrong 
about the 20 captive nations mentioned in 
the resolution, let’s put it to a test. You 
speak of slavery here; we speak of slavery 
from the Danube to the Pacific. Under U.N. 
auspices and control, would you be willing 
to stage free elections in every one of the 
mentioned nations as, indeed, we would be 
willing to go through another one here? 
With whom they want to be, whom they 
want to be represented by and so forth would 
be the questions asked. Let's compete in 
ideas and peaceful action. 

“(6) You were allowed to tour whatever 
area you wished to in the United States. Our 
Vice President had only the opportunity to 
travel in parts of Russia within the U.S.S.R. 
When I return this visit, will I be able to 
travel in the non-Russian countries within 
the U.S.S.R.? Let's compete in ideas and 
peaceful action. 

“Mr. President, I believe that if we our- 
selves are not afraid of challenging ideas and 
of the realities that face us, these questions 
are quite reasonable and worthy of being 
presented to one who poses as a great com- 
petitor. 

“With God's many blessings upon you in 
this most delicate situation, I am, 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Lev E. DOBRIANSKY, 
“Chairman, Georgetown University. 


“The Honorable Dwicur D. EISENHOWER, 
“President of the United States of America, 
“White House, Washington, D.C. 

“Among signatories appealing to you in 
the New York Times ad of February 16 to ban 
testing of nuclear weapons and withhold 
nuclear warheads from our NATO allies is 
the Ukrainian News. As chairman of 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of America 
I wish to assure you that said newspaper 
does not in any way reflect opinion of Ameri- 
cans of Ukrainian descent who are all be- 
hind you in your disarmament and nuclear 
weapons policy. The Ukrainian Daily News 
was cited as Communist by House Committee 
on Un-American Activities in its report on 
May 14, 1951, 

“Dr. Lev E. DOBRIANSKY, 
“Chairman, Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America. 


“EDITOR oF THE New YORK TIMES, 
“New York City: 

“Your advertisement of February 16 calling 
on President Eisenhower to ban testing of 
atomic weapons and withhold them from our 
NATO allies includes the Ukrainian News 
among other signatories. As chairman of 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of America 
I wish to assure you that said newspaper 
does not in any way reflect or represent 
thinking of 114 million American citizens of 
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Ukrainian descent organized in our commit- 
tee. As a matter of fact the Ukrainian Daily 
News was cited as Communist by House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities in its re- 
port on May 14, 1951, and as such is a mouth- 
piece of Moscow. 
“Dr. Lev E. Dosrtansky, 
“Chairman, Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America.” 


Another Reason for Establishing a 
Youth Conservation Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. KASEM 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. KASEM. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I would like to in- 
clude in the Recor» the following article 
by Col. Richard L. Hayes that appeared 
in the March 1960, issue of Trailer Life 
magazine. The article effectively points 
out another valuable area where the 
proposed Youth Conservation Corps 
could serve. I would like to recommend 
the article as must reading for each of 
my colleagues: 

Can’r We Have More CAMPGROUNDS? 
(By Col. Richard L. Hayes) 

If you are looking for an early increase 
in the number of campgrounds on our great 
public recreation areas, you are probably 
doomed to disappointment. If you believe, 
as I do, that vastly more trailer parking fa- 
cilities are urgently needed around our most 
popular natural attractions—in order that 
trailering continue to expand and the trailer 
club movement to grow—you will be aghast 
at the dim prospects, 

Our previously best hope, the highly pub- 
licized and most promising programs of the 
National Park Service and the National For- 
est Service, called, respectively, Mission 
66" and “Operation Outdoors,“ have bogged 
down. The National Park Service recently 
announced that a time extension is needed 
to fulfill the aims of Mission 66, originally 
a 10-year program to be completed by 1966, 
when the Service celebrates its 50th anni- 
versary. Now, they say it will take many 
years beyond that date, and, unfortunately, 
new campgrounds come late in the planning. 

I have learned from an official in the Na- 
tional Forest Service that current appropria- 
tions are barely sufficient to maintain and 
rehabilitate old campgrounds, with no 
funds available for buliding new facilities. 

The reason given by the National Park 
Service for extending the completion date 
of Mission 66 so indefinitely, is that rising 
costs of labor and material have made ap- 
propriation estimates and requests com- 
pletely inadequate. Ominously missing from 
the announcement was any reference to an 
exposed abuse in the employment of funds 
heretofore allotted. This alleged misuse of 
construction money came to light in 1959 
during hearings before a Senate committee 
considering the current appropriation re- 
quest, when it was discovered that mansion 
type residences were being built for park 
employees, far out of line with their civil 
service ratings. Angered by this damaging 
evidence of bureaucratic selfishness, it is 
small wonder that the Congress refused to 
appropriate sufficient funds to overcome ris- 
ing costs. But, as happens too often, we 
trailerists are numbered among those who 
really suffer the penalty. 

Admittedly, rehabilitating old and build- 
ing new campgrounds is expensive. Rising 
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costs make these projects appear discourag- 
ing to an administration dedicated to the 
noble effort of balancing the national 
budget, So, to win the administration's 
favor, a way must be found to accomplish 
the desired objectives without greatly in- 
creasing the cost to taxpayers. I believe a 
way has been found. 

The fact that we have any campgrounds 
today must be credited to the great Civilian 
Conservation Corps program of the 1930's. 
Most of our present-day recreation facilities 
were built by young men who came, in many 
instances, from underprivileged homes, who 
traded tenement living for the great out- 
doors, much to their advantage at that time, 
and for our benefit today. The CCC has 
been acclaimed the best, and certainly the 
least controversial, of the early New Deal 
ventures, and I have long hoped for the 
restoration of such a program. 

I can speak with some authority on this 
subject. For more than 4 years I was Army 
inspector of CCC camps in New England. 
On my inspection trips, I lived in those 
camps, became well acquainted with the 
Army officers who administered them, with 
the civilian superintendents and their fore- 
men who conducted the work programs. I 
watched those boys mature into men under 
an efficient but not too restrictive type of 
discipline, and I marveled at the beneficial 
change of attitude in those youths which 
could be accomplished within a few short 
weeks, I marveled as well at the high qual- 
ity of the work accomplished under the 
strict, but benign, supervision of the For- 
estry personnel, 

Now we have a chance to restore that pro- 
gram. A bill has been introduced into the 
House by Representative GEORGE A. KASEM 
of California (Baldwin Park), to establish a 
youth conservation corps patterned after the 
CCC. This bill is H.R. 9334, and is identical 
to a bill introduced by Senator HUBERT 
Humpnrey which passed the Senate during 
the last session of Congress. 

Let us take a look at this bill. Under the 
supervision of the Department of Labor, the 
corps would be composed of young men be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 21. The program 
would start with an enrollment of 50,000 the 
first year, 100,000 the second year, and a 
maximum thereafter of 150,000 yearly. En- 
rollments would be for 6 months, with maxi- 
mum service limited to 2 years. 

The enrollees would be paid $60 a month 
for the first enrollment, with an additional 
$5 a month each time they reenroll. The 
bill also provides that “up to an additional 
$10 per month” may be paid to those as- 
signed leadership responsibilities and for 
special skills. The enrollee would also be 
allowed to allot part of his pay to his parent, 
dependent, guardian or any fund established 
for his benefit. In addition to his pay, the 
enrollee would be furnished quarters, sub- 
sistence, transportation, equipment, cloth- 
ing, medical services, and hospital services as 
the Secretary of Labor deems necessary or 
appropriate for his needs. 

Estimates place the cost of the corps to 
the Federal Government at $125 million the 
first year, $250 million for the second, and 
$375 million annually thereafter. The 
States may participate in the program to 
develop their own parks and natural re- 
sources, but they would be required to match 
Federal funds. So you can see that relative 
cost is small indeed, when compared to the 
good that can result. 

It should be emphasized here that the 
Youth Conservation Corps, though being 
stressed as a deterrent to juvenile delinquen- 
cy, is not intended as a penal institution, 
any more than was the CCC. As stated in 
the bill, enrollees must be “citizens of the 
United States of good character and health.” 
Fifty percent of the authorized enrollment 
would be allocated to the States on the basis 
of population, the other 50 percent would be 
allocated throughout the United States at 
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the discretion of the Secretary of Labor, 
“taking into account areas of substantial 
unemployment.” 

The purpose of the corps as stated in the 
bill, “to provide healthful outdoor training 
and employment for young men,” is imple- 
mented by this allocation of the enrollees. 
It is important to note this basic purpose 
in view of the statement made earlier in this 
article that a way has been found to increase 
the number of our campgrounds, and still 
stay reasonably within the appropriations 
presently being made by the Congress to the 
Park and Forest Services. The work of these 
youths should reduce proportionately the 
present labor costs within our recreation 
areas and result in a much greater and faster 
expansion of facilities. 

Where do we stand right now? The break- 
down in the Mission 66 and Operation Out- 
doors programs is denying us the new camp- 
grounds so badly needed. Unless this Youth 
Conservation Corps is established quickly, 
no new campgrounds can be anticipated in 
the foreseeable future. But there is no as- 
surance that the House will pass this bill 
soon, if at all. This threatens to be a short 
session of Congress, due to the conventions 
in July. The fact that the Senate has 
a similar bill gives no certainty that the 
corps will be established. Representative 
Kasem writes that he does not know when 
his bill will be acted upon by the House, 
but he hopes it will be this year. And he 
fears that a veto by the President is very 
possible. 

He requests the action we must all take: 
“Letters are always helpful, especially when 
written to one’s own Congressman, 50 you 
might spread the word along this line.” I 
am spreading the word, and I do not believe 
I have ever written a more important mes- 
sage to trailerists. We must have more 
campgrounds if we are to continue to enjoy 
our rigs in our popular recreation areas. 
So, every trallerist must write his Con 
man, every trailer club must authorize its 
secretary to write a letter, and our trailer 
club associations must bring the weight of 
their numbers and their prestige to bear 
upon the Congress to pass this bill. 

Apathy can be a dreadful thing. You have 
been turned away from overfilled camp- 
grounds. You have already seen your privi- 
leges in our national parks and national for- 
ests greatly curtailed. It used to be that 
you could occupy a space in a public camp- 
ground indefinitely. Then, because of in- 
creased demand and a shortage of spaces, 
you were limited to 30 days; soon this was 
reduced to 15 days, now to 10 days in many 
places. If no new campgrounds are built 
you may soon be permitted to stay only one 
night. 

Don't let this happen, A Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps is the only hope we have that it 
will not happen. So, make sure your club 
sends off a letter as soon as possible, and urge 
your trailer club association to take imme- 
diate action. But, above all, please send 
your own letter to your own Congressman. 
All you need write is a few lines asking him 
to vote for H.R. 9334, a bill to establish a 
Youth Conservation Corps. And—please— 
do it today. Time is fleeting. 


Alvin Bentley: A Real Republican 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, a 
fitting tribute was recently paid our col- 
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league, the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. BENTLEY] in a news-feature article 
by the well-known writer, Esther Van 
Wagoner Tufty. His activities on the 
Foreign Affairs Committee as well as 
his position on a number of major issues 
confronting the country today are 
clearly enunciated in the article. The 
feature appeared in the Owosso Argus- 
Press published in the gentleman's 
hometown. 

Because it so ably describes the work 
of our colleague, under unanimous con- 
sent I insert it in the Recorp at this 
point: 

[From the Owosso Argus-Press, Feb. 23, 

1960] 
ALVIN BENTLEY: A REAL REPUBLICAN 
(By Esther Van Wagoner Tuffy) 

WaASHINGTON.—What manner of man is the 
only Michigan Republican to announce his 
candidacy for the U.S. Senate? 

Politically, Con; ALvIN M, BENTLEY 
is What's known as a “real Republican.“ Not 
exactly what's meant when the phrase “Old 
Guard” is used, and even more definitely not 
a liberal. Such catch phrases get fuzzy in 
meaning from too much use and misuse, 
Yet the application of one or the other helps 
to place a candidate for type and in a sharper 
relation to his opponent, who in this case is 
certain to be the incumbent senior Senator, 
Pat McNamara. No other label but out-and- 
out liberal would fit the towering Democrat 
who will have Labor, the left.“ and even the 
“far left,” as they have no other place to go. 

The contrast is neat. When so many na- 
tional presidential contests make it difficult 
for the average voter to say he can't see the 
difference in the two major political parties,” 
this Senate race defines the difference, as- 
suming of course both men survive the 

es. The closing date for filing is 
June 17. 

In a leisurely interview, the Owosso Re- 
publican talked about his philosophy, his 
record, and his forthcoming campaign to 
represent Michigan in the upper Chamber. 

His political philosophy is twofold. 
Briefly and in oversimplified terms he be- 
lieves in decentralized government, “letting 
the local government do the job if it can”; 
and in “careful” spending the taxpayers’ 
money. 

The word “careful” is a favorite of ALVIN 
BENTLEY especially when someone dubs him 
the richest man in the Congress. 

He says “doesn’t it follow that if a man is 
careful of his own money he will be care- 
ful of the taxpayers’ money?” 

A little sensitive about being called a 
multimillionaire, he's quick to rebut that 
wealth is not seen as a political handicap to 
Rockefeller, Kennedy, Williams, or Hart. 

As so BENTLEY’S record in the House, he 
describes it as a mixture of conservatism and 
liberalism. 

As a Member of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee—and the only Michiganite in the 
delegation on it—he is best known for his 
opinions on things international. 

In principle, he favors foreign aid but has 
been “a constant critic of the size and ad- 
ministration of our foreign aid program.” 
For some years he has been trying to stop 
the annual heaping of amendment upon 
amendment to the original 1954 foreign aid 
bill by proposing a general overhaul to fit 
today’s conditions. 

He championed Michigan farmer Stanley 
Yankus, who moved to Australia in protest 
against the Government restriction which 
prevented him from growing all the wheat he 
could use on his land. 

On civil rights issues, his opponent Sena- 
tor McNamara will not be able to taunt him 
for not signing the discharge petition to blast 
the bill out of the Rules Committee. BENT- 
Ley did add his name although he didn't 
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rush in to do 50 and probably will be accused 
ot political expediency. However, he recently 
introduced legislation “to outlaw discrimina- 
tion in all fields of Federal-financed hous- 
ing.” Also, he has a good voting record on 
civil rights legislation. 

On Labor, Bentitry said he expects the 
union leaders to be in McNamarka’s corner 
but hopes to attract the votes of many 
workers. This optimism is based largely on 
his opposition to right-to-work legislation 
on a national scale and equally strong op- 
position to compulsory arbitration procedure 
to settle strike disputes, 

That word “careful” pops up again in con- 
Sidering his position on taxes. He stands 
for using at least half of any budget surplus 
to reduce the national debt and, if possible, 
the other half to relieve the tax burden on 
the individual, if possible. 

He is 41. Asa campaigner, he will be inde- 
fatigable. Into every corner of the 82 coun- 
ties he will go to tell his story. One can ex- 
pect his campaign to be well organized, well 
financed, and widespread. His dogged deter- 
mination to win demands it. He'll not put 
on a vicious, name-calling campaign unless 
provoked. However he has collected some 
ammunition come the day. 

For type, this is a very serious young man, 
not easily understood in the rough and tum- 
ble world of politics. One can’t imagine him 
hilariously slapping a precinct chairman on 
the back or telling a bawdy campaign joke. 

Many Republicans must like him and what 
he stands for judging by his securing 40 per- 
cent of the votes in a Michigan poll among 
four likely GOP candidates. That poll, inci- 
dentally, probably was a decisive factor in 
making him announce his candidacy. His 
hope is that if he does face a primary contest 
that it will not leave scars to hinder a Re- 
Publican victory in November. 

The Bentleys are friendly but not a part 
of Washington's society merry-go-round and 
don’t want to be. 

The Congressman has four children, three 
by a former marriage, Alvin M. has just en- 
tered the Coast Guard. Helen and Michael 
are attending school here. His son by his 
Present marriage, Clark Henry, was born in 
the Capital shortly before the lawmaker was 
shot on the floor of the House by some 
Puerto Rican fanatics. Incidentally, he has 
Visited Puerto Rico at the invitation of the 
Government and his efforts in behalf of 
Puerto Rico are well known. 

He speaks Spanish fluently and that is al- 
Ways an asset. He also has some linguistic 
ability in French, and German and a word- 
vocabulary in Hungarian which he picked 
up when he was a foreign service officer. This 
Will be a political asset in campaigning 
among the ethnic groups in Detroit, several 
Of which have already honored him. Besides, 
he’s kept currently informed on what's going 
On abroad. In 1957 he was the first Con- 
gressman to visit Poland after the 1956 
revolutions, 

A knowledgeable, educated man he will 
Work hard to fulfill his ambition to seated 
in the U.S. Senate. 


Harlem’s Policy Racket: The Day the 
Heat Was On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leaye to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orp, I include the following article from 

the New York Post, March 4, 1960: 

INSDE HARLEM's Polier RACKET: THE Dar 
THE Heat Was ON 


(By Ted Poston With Alfred Hendricks, 
Irving Lieberman, and Richard Montague) 
What happens when somebody blows the 

whistle on a suspected numbers spot which 

just might be buying police protection under 
the multimillion dollar pad system? 

Well, it depends. 

If it is Just an ordinary squawk lodged 
with the local precinct, or even at police 
headquarters, that's one thing. 

But if the whistle is blown on the floor of 
Congress, that's another thing altogether. 

So one Wednesday last month, the day 
for Representative AnaM CLAYTON POWELL'S 
weekly discourse on “Gambling in the City 
of New York,” a Post reporter investigating 
the alliance between the policy barons and 
certain members of the police vice squads 
decided to check on the results. 

On that particular day, Power, asserted 
that Harry Felt, a former Internal Revenue 
man, had “become the numbers boss of 
lower Harlem.” 

“His headquarters are various houses on 
115th Street between Lenox and St. Nicholas 
Avenues,” Powe. told Congress. He uses 
two places for his telephone communica- 
tions. One is a restaurant called the Asia 
Currie place at 100 West 115th Street. The 
other is the drugstore on the corner of 
115th Street and Lenox Avenue, on the West 
Side.” 

The Post man dropped by the drugstore 
and the Asia Famous Currie Shop around 
the corner. Here is his report: 

“I spent over an hour in the restaurant— 
before the news of PowELL's speech reached 
Harlem. I noticed on the way in that the 
block, which is between Lenox and St. Nich- 
olas Avenues was jammed with people on 
stoops and idlers on the street corners. I 
saw a man walk up and pass money to an- 
other man in the group on the corner. I 
assumed that the recipient (he was in his 
20's and wore a gray overcoat and hat) was 
a single action banker. 

“In the restaurant there were only a few 
people sitting around eating, but their talk 
revolved around numbers—what figure was 
leading today, what number they had almost 
hit yesterday, and things like that. 

“Presently, a woman entered. She was 
short, brown-skinned, and spoke with that 
accent peculiar to Puerto Ricans born and 
raised in East Harlem. She was complain- 
ing that her customers were doing business 
with some rival policy operator in a nearby 
bar. 


“She sat at a table near the window and 
every now and then she got up and went 
out into the street, returning a few minutes 
later. I did not see her transact business 
in the restaurant. 

“Shortly before 5 p.m., the chap in the 
gray overcoat entered the restaurant and 
yelled: ‘Did you hear it on the radio? I 
just heard that Powrett named Harry as one 
of the policy bosses today.’ 

“Everybody in the place, including the 
proprietor, an East Indian called Jimmy, 
seemed to recognize the name and a heated 
discussion followed. There was a lot of 
talk about Powe ‘stirring up trouble.’ 

“Then the woman, who had just come back 
from completing another sidewalk transac- 
tion, asked: 

Did Pow mention Charlie Freeman?’ 

GETTING THE WORD 


“Gray Overcoat said no. (The brief radio 

at that point hadn't mentioned 

either the restaurant or the drugstore, so 
no one seemed upset.) 

“About 5:30 I dropped in to check the 

drugstore. It was jammed but I did not 

witness any open numbers activities. I did 
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notice though that the stocks on the store's 
shelves seemed small for such a large volume 
of possible business.” 

Later that day, the newspapers carried 
two addresses among Powrrr's growing list 
of policy targets, so the Post reporter went 
back in the morning: 

“Around 9:30, I paid another visit to 115th 
Street. Two radio cars were parked in the 
block, just sitting near the two establish- 
ments. There wasn't a single customer in 
either the drugstore or the restaurant. 

“Only a few people were standing on the 
stoops and no one was on the street cor- 
ners. 

About an hour later, there were three 
radio cars, two white plainclothesmen stroll- 
ing through the block, and a uniformed cop 
standing on the corner by the drugstore. 

“T-asked a passing citizen what was going 
on. He laughed and said the radio cops 
had told the people they weren't going to 
allow any loafing on the stoops today be- 
cause there had been a couple of small fires 
started in some cellars on the block the day 
before. 

“I noticed that the radio cops were going 
in and out of a couple of buildings. I asked 
why and they said they were investigating 
yesterday's fires. 

“I went away and came back a half hour 
later and now there was another radio car 
parked at the curb in mid-block. An un- 
marked car with four plainclothesmen was 
parked directly in front of the Asia Famous 
Curry Shop. There seemed little chance for 
any gambling activity there that day.“ 

The report concluded: 

“No doubt, police headquarters will say 
that PowELL’s charges were investigated and 
that police found no sign of policy activity. 
Which, of course, will be quite true. 

“The cops had telegraphed their punches 
beforehand by riding in slowly cruising cars, 
in pairs or trios, circling the same block sev- 
eral times. The plainclothesmen's cars were 
unmarked but they might just as well have 
had ‘Police Department’ painted on them in 
foot-high letters. 

“But as far as the cops and their su- 
periors were concerned, they had done their 
job. They could report back to their com- 
mander—quite truthfully—that they had 
checked the block and found no sign of 
gambling activities.” 

It is only fair, of course, to add that 
PowELL’s floor speeches also have the effect 
of forewarning the intended victims. There 
is nothing to prevent agents of policy peo- 
ple from listening in themselves from the 
congressional gallery.] 

In the same issue of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, POwELL inserted a copy of a letter 
which a retired schoolteacher had written 
Police Commissioner Stephen Kennedy about 
a chain restaurant on Broadway above 140th 
Street. 

“I have discovered that gambling has in- 
vaded this particular restaurant in the form 
of numbers,” the exteacher wrote Kennedy, 
“and its presence is much to the annoyance 
of decent clientele. 

“They have a booming business among 
the colored and white patrons. The man- 
ager of the restaurant has knowledge of the 
existence of gambling here, as I have seen 
him making wagers on the numbers with a 
Mr, Jenkins. He is en rapport with all the 
gamblers, and he is an avid devotee of that 
phase of the numbers known as single ac- 
tion.” y 

PowELL charged that “nothing has been 
done concerning this letter,” but the policy 
operators with whom Post reporters talked 
disagreed. 

“Oh, no,“ they all agreed. “They can't 
afford to ignore something in writing like 
that. But if the place is on the Pad (the 
vice squad list of police-protected policy 
locations) they'll just get into SO. (stand- 
ing operating procedure) .” 
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And one controller who once operated a 
Harlem store as a front for one of the big 
East Harlem banks, cited his own personal 
experience to illustrate S.0.P. 

“It all started with a loud-mouthed chick 
who had been putting a buck on 699 for 
more than a year,” he said. “She always 
insisted on having a slip although we told 
her that she could keep it in without one 
since she played the same number every 
day. 
“But she insisted on a dally slip because 
sometimes she played a few other numbers 
too. Well, one day, out jumped 698 and ta 
everybody's surprise this chick comes in and 
demands her $600 [Editor's note: The 
chances of winning are 1,000 to 1]. 

“I pointed out that the winning number 
was 698 and that she had played 699. Well, 
she pulls out her slip and handed it to be. 
It looked like 698 all right, but I could tell 
that part of the last 9 had been carefully 
rubbed out to make it look like an 8. 

“We are used to hustles like that but we 
didn't want a stink, so we told her we'd 
check with the bank and get her original 
copy back. 

“Well, we had the copy sent up the next 
day and it was plain as hell that she had 
bet 699, as she had been doing right along. 
We showed it to her and also told her we 
had checked the bet on the ribbon (the 
adding machine tabulation of the day's 
bets). 


The operator said the woman refused to 
accept the evidence and returned with a boy 
friend. 

“They raised so much heli that they scared 
off some of our legitimate customers, people 
who had been trading in the store for years 
without knowing numbers were played here 
also, And that’s bad; if you don’t have any 
legitimate business at all, even being on 
the Pad can’t help you but so much. 

“We finally got them out of here, but they 
threatened to come back next day and take 
the place apart. They didn't, though, be- 
cause we passed the word along and some of 
the boys dropped by to talk to them and 
we thought that was the end of it.” 

MORE TO COME 


The operator then came to the point of 


his story: 

“Well, it was about a week later that a 
plainclothes guy from the local squad 
dropped in and asked for me, I come up 
front and he said: 

Look, fellow, I'm sorry, but Downtown 
is sending us up a letter of complaint that 
says you are writing numbers in here, So 
you've got to give me somebody right now 
so We can cover ourselves.’ 

“Now that isn't the usual S.O. P. The 
guys usually telephone you when they got to 
make an arrest, but they usually give you 
until later that day or early to next morn- 
ing to line somebody up. 

“That will give you time to hire some 
local wino or junkie who hasn't had too 
many policy busts so that he can be picked 
up by the cop in front of the place or even 
inside, if necessary. 

“It's better still if you can get some guy 
who has never been busted at all. For you 
got to give him $50 to take the bust anyway. 
And if he's a first offender he'll get a 
suspended sentence, anyway. In that way, 
you don't have to slip his wife or family 
nothing while he's serving time. But you've 
still got to put out $25 for his lawyer and 
another $25 for his bond if the magistrate 
don't stand still. 

“But this plainclothes guy wouldn’t take 
that ‘later’ stuff. He said he had to have 
somebody right now. He said the letter had 
too many details about my spot—I figured 
it must have come from the chick who had 
tried to hustle us—and even hinted we might 
be on the Pad, So he had to have somebody 
right now.” 
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SOMETHING HAD TO GIVE 


“Well, there was nobody there then but me 
and my writer, and you know I couldn't afford 
to take no bust. I didn’t want my writer 
(the $85-a-week employee who accepts the 
bets and makes out the slips) to take one 
neither, for it don't do to have a writer with 
too much of a policy record. 

“I told this to the local guy, but he said 
everything would be okay. ‘I got to have him 
or somebody,’ he told us, but don't worry, 
III keep him clean. He'll be back behind 
that counter by the time you open up to- 
morrow.’ 

“The cop was a man of his word. When 
he booked my boy, he made out the com- 
plaint to say that he didn’t find any numbers 
on his person but that he did find a bunch 
of slips under the radiator near which my 
boy was standing. 

“Naturally, the megistrate threw the case 
out.” 

The operator smiled in reminiscense. 

“That was the last I heard of it person- 
ally,” he recalled, “but I learned later that 
that chick's complaint was sent up from 
Downtown the next day, but it was already a 
dead squawk. The squad boys reported to 
Downtown that they had been keeping the 
place under surveillance, and that they had 
just made a policy arrest there the day be- 
fore. 

“They said they had trailed the guy (my 
writer) into the store just before making 
the pinch, and said that he usually operated 
on a street corner about a block away. 
They said their surveillance indicated that 
ay one was clean and not a numbers drop 
a ee! 

He smiled broadly in conclusion. 


“So that poor retired schoolteacher need 
not worry. Nobody's going to ignore any 
written complaint sent to Police Commis- 
sioner Stephen P. Kennedy.” 


Address by Congressman Schwengel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I include an address by Congress- 
man SCHWENGEL, delivered at the 15th 
annual convention of the National Lime- 
stone Institute. Said convention was 
held January 21, 1960, at the Statler- 
Hilton Hotel here in Washington, D.C. 
I recommend this address very highly. 
It is a wonderful review of the huge 
Federal road program, 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN SCHWENGEL AT THE 
15TH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 
LIMESTONE INSTITUTE, JANUARY 21, 1960, 
WasHINcTon, D.C. 

To you good people from all over this great 
land, welcome, first of all, to Washington, 
the site of the greatest Capitol on this earth, 
where what happens daily makes some dif- 
ference somewhere in the world. The dome 
of the Capitol that you will see or have seen 
since you have been here represents, first of 
all, freedom and liberty as no other people 
in the world know. It represents wonderful 
things for our own people and it represents a 
longing hope for billions of people outside 
this land of ours. Since I have been here, 
I have made it my business to study some 
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of the things that happen in that Capitol, 
and I can say to you that I believe that more 
things of importance have happened to peo- 
ple there than any place else in the world. 
And, I could spend the whole hour talking 
about it. I want to call this to your at- 
tention because while you're here I want you 
to appreciate its importance, its grace, and 
invite you not only to see the Capitol but 
see the monuments that have been bullt 
to great men who represent big ideas and 
great ideals. 

I have recently done a little research on 
the foreign people who were invited to this 
land to speak from the House podium, and 
I have found this to be one of the largest 
heritages that we have—a subway hidden 
that we don’t even use or know about. Let 
me quote just one phrase from one of the 
74 different speeches made from the podium 
of the U.S. House of Representatives. This 
one by a Mr. Mayhew when he was here in 
1949, which is among the many fine speeches 
we have had. 

“My good friends, I toured your Capitol 
and I visited many of your monuments, and 
it was a thrill to receive something of the 
spirit that was in the hearts and minds of 
those wonderful people you call your fore- 
fathers.” 

This is how they influenced him. Last 
summer we had a well-known world char- 
acter come into this country, He is a char- 
acter, and that is the best compliment I 
can give him. While he was here, our State 
Department had the idea of taking him on 
& little tour and they took him to the Lin- 
coln Memorial. That is the place you 
ought to visit—if you haven't friends. He 
walked up those 58 steps with Mr. Lodge 
and Mr. Lodge took him first to the south 
wall and there talked to him briefly about 
that great public document, the Gettysburg 
Address; showed him this monument and 
explained why Lincoln was sitting and fac- 
ing the east. He pointed out the east, it was 
from the east that we got all the ideas and 
ideals that were put together in this wonder- 
ful thing we call America. And, also, facing 
the east because this way he could be 
watching that great symbol of liberty and 
unity that he believed in so much. And, 
then, took him to the north wall and read 
to him, “* * * with malice toward none; 
with charity toward all; with kindness in 
the right as God gives us to see the right; 
let us finish the task we are in; bind up our 
Nation's wounds; to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle, his widow and his 
orphan; and to do all to achieve and cherish 
just and lasting peace among ourselves and 
with all nations.” This was interpreted to 
Mr. Khrushchev. 

He thought a moment; he said, “This is 
beautiful language; this is a noble thought, 
I bow to Mr. Lincoln.” It occurs to me that 
this may be the first time that this Com- 
munist who represents anything but good in 
the government had ever bowed to anything 
that wasn't communism. And, somehow 
this experience might have proved—and 
showed him that there was more to America 
than our power. He might adhere with this 
experience and others, and come to realize 
what we ought to realize and that is the 
greatness of America is not our might and 
our power and our know-how; but the great- 
ness of America is in the hearts and souls 
of America; the spirit of man. And then 
Mr. Lodge said to him, “In these 72 words, 
59 of them one syllable words, 12 of them 
two syllable words, and 1 three syllable word, 
is found the heart and soul of America and 
the great objective for our people and for all 
the people. This is something we ought to 
think on often.” I share this experience 
with you for whatever it may be worth, in 
hopes that you will think briefly on some- 
thing of the meaning of that experience and 
from the experiences that you can have 
while you are here. 
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Now I come to you as a politician and I 
admit it. Lincoln once said, Tou can't be 
a statesman unless you get elected * * “ 
and I have found in my brief experience 
that politically you can't get elected unless 
you are somewhat of a politician, and it 
isn't easy sometimes to be the kind of a 
Politician you want to be, Someone has 
said if you believe it's easy to be a politician 
try sitting on the fence with your hands on 
the post, your ear to the ground and then 
when it comes time, throw your hat in the 


I've diverted some from the subject that I 
Wanted to talk about. Let me begin by 
saying to you, Mr. Seitz, and good friends, 
that I am glad to have the opportunity to 
substitute for a colleague of mine on the 
subcommittee, the ranking member of the 
Subcommittee on Roads and Highways of the 
House Committee on Public Works. And I 
appreciate the reference you've made to the 
“watch-dog” or study and investigation com- 
mittee views, This is certainly going to be 
a part of what I am going to talk to you 
about. But, before I go too far, I feel that 
it is necessary to begin with the presentation 
of certain facts in a brief review of what has 
transpired in the field of highways and high- 
Way construction. 

We all know that the Government, with 
the enactment of the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act in 1956, created and began the greatest 
single internal public works project ever 
attempted by any nation in the history of 
Mankind. Besides substantially enlarging 
the program for the construction and re- 
construction of the primary and secondary 
highways and their urban extenslons—those 
known as the ABC System—this act finalized 
a plan for a National System of Interstate 
and Defense Highways, a plan that was des- 
Perately needed and is becoming more im- 
Portant than we realized when the act was 
Passed. The initial concept of the Interstate 
System began with the studies by the Bu- 
reau of Roads and the appropriate committee 
in the Congress as far back as 1938 and the 
Preliminary plan was presented to Congress 
in 1939. The records show that these studies 
finally resulted in making section 7 in the 
Federal Act of 1944. This officially created 
a plan called the National System of Inter- 
state and Defense Highways which was lim- 
ited then to 40,000 miles, or less than 40,000 
Miles actually. Little was done until exten- 
sive congressional hearings were held in 1955 
and 1956. I sat through every one of those 

gs, and there were 74 different ses- 
sions. So I can say to you that this had a 
Pretty thorough going-over at that time. 
This legislation also established another very 
Worthwhile feature—the highway trust fund 
as a depository for revenues from those who 
used the highways. It established a good 
Principle, I think, hence, motor fuel, taxes 
and the other highway user taxes, the re- 
ceipts of which were to be used to finance 
this vastly expanded The legisla- 
tion also established authorization of funds 
to be apportioned to the various States from 
fiscal 1957 through fiscal 1969—a period of 
13 years—for construction of this System. 
These authorizations then totaled 624,825 
billion, which was then the estimated total 
Cost of the Federal Government for com- 
pletion of this 40,000 miles on a 90-percent 
Federal, 10-percent State cost-sharing ratio. 

Such a program carried a great message 
Of hope and a challenge to the American 
People—a fond hope that the transportation 
Problem, which was becoming more serious, 
would be solved and a challenge to those who 
Would accept it. Highway contractors and 
those who furnish material for building 
highways especially saw the challenge. You 
Of the National Limestone Institute, who 
represent a most Important cross-section of 
this group, and the manufacturers of equip- 
Ment and others of the great and almost 
Matchless road-building team expanded 
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greatly to carry out this program. This was 
favorably impressed upon the Public Works 
Committee by your representative, Bob Koch, 
in his testimony before that committee, of 
which Iam a member. And I want to say 
to you that you have, in this gentleman, a 
very, very capable public servant and a fine 
representative of your organization in whom 
everyone who knows him has confidence, and 
this part is important because this does not 
prove true of everyone who represents asso- 
ciations in this community. 

And now, in less than 4 years, because we 
were not realistic—and when I say “we,” I 
mean Congress and some people who ap- 
peared before our committees, because they 
made some recommendations that were un- 
realistic, too—we were unrealistic—too many 
demands have been placed on the fund for 
projects that could have waited; and because 
of some mistakes made by Congress, we see 
this expanded program for highways with its 
back to the wall and in very, very real finan- 
cial trouble—trouble that we must contend 
with now and, I imagine, for the duration of 
the program. What caused the trouble? 
This is a good question that needs some 
forthright answers and needs to be appre- 
ciated and looked at by everyone. Testi- 
mony by administration officials d the 
hearings of the Committee on Ways and 
Means last July on financing the Federal-aid 
highway revealed that the latest 
estimate to complete this dynamic and neces- 
sary program is over $10 billion more than 
the estimate in 1955. Let me say that again: 
Over $10 billion more than the estimate in 
1955. 

Partly explained by that old word we call 
inflation—and I'd like to make a speech on 
that tonight, because I think everybody 
should have some very real concerns about 
that problem; because if we won't be con- 
cerned about it, this great and wonderful 
thing we call America could be lost just be- 
cause we have ignored the problems that 
caused this. Well, $8.9 million of this at 
least will be paid by your Federal Govern- 
ment. When you break this down, there is 
a 5-percent increase due to traffic costs, in- 
crease due to traffic costs under estimated 
traffic, $1.2 billion; a 15-percent increase due 
to local needs costing $3.4 billion; a 3-percent 
increase due to utilities costing $700 million; 
and a 12-percent increase in prices for $3.6 
billion; and then for the additional 1,452 
miles added to the Interstate System it will 
cost at least $1.5 billion over and above the 
figures just quoted, making a total $11.5 bil- 
lion of the original cost. Now this Is some- 
thing for us to think about. 

What has brought this abqut? I've already 
mentioned inflation. As I began this talk, I 
mentioned that the 1956 act launched the 
greatest program for a system of highways 
which any nation has ever attempted, and 
that is an irrefutable statement. The Inter- 
state—I'm going to include in this the Inter- 
state and the ABC System—to make the 
record clear, is necessary for reasons of na- 
tional defense and safety and for the far 
more compelling reason of handling the 
traffic coming with the economic growth of 
this country. It should be pointed out that 
the present program is not necessarily aid- 
ing this economic growth which it should, 
It is following it and, in my opinion, should 
be leading this growth. It should be pointed 
out and noted, too, that the Interstate and 
ABC Systems are not in conflict—and we in 
the committee appreciate this especially, In 
some.areas this is looked at as a confilct of 
interests—actually, they compliment each 
other. Right now we're further behind in 
the Interstate System, and, therefore, I think 
we should give further accent to that system. 

This legislation gaye green light to 50 sep- 
arate and distinct sovereign governments. 
Each State expanded its highway depart- 
ment. I am sorry to say, and it is indeed 
unfortunate, that when a program of this 
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magnitude is inaugurated, men of influence 
with selfish interests are attracted and 
tempted to do those things that are not in 
the public interest even though they may be 
within the law and this is what forces Con- 
gress, often times, into passing laws that 
might not be in the public’s interest. Costs 
for such things as right-of-way acquisition 
and engineering go up and all—innumerable 
ones, go up, and I think it is a shame. I 
think it should be halted and the answer is, 
of course, legislation, but the far clearer an- 
swer is, and this is something that every 
American should think about, and especially 
those people who are directly concerned with 
this, that we need to call upon statesman- 
ship here as well as in the areas of Congress 
and the legislative halls of our various 
States. It is a shame, but how is it halted? 
Well, the answer to that question is simply 
that we need statesmanship in this area, too. 
Now, besides the mushrooming cost due to 
the increase in right-of-way acquisition, en- 
gineering, etc., there is, as many people who 
have a sincere interest in the highway build- 
ing program have pointed out, a diversion 
of monies going on to pay utility companies 
for such things as relocating any utility line 
along Federal-aid highways. If the Fed- 
eral act and the state highway commis- 
sions are allowing these companies, as some 
have said, to raid the Trust Fund of more 
than 82 billion we may be forced, and here's 
something to think about, into reconsider- 
ing our policy toward filling stations, motels 
and other businesses who depend upon the 
highway who have just as much right to ask 
for relocating costs. If we do this we run 
into many billions more than we can't afford 
and I don't think we should be called upon 
to pay. I point these things out because we 
a lot of times can't stand the onrush that 
makes these things possible in legislation. 

Now before I leave the subject of in- 
creased costs for completion of this system, 
it is worth noting, I think, for the record, 
that your Industry along with those in the 
contracting field has, through price competi- 
tion, brought bargain prices to the highway 
bid tables, and this is not the first time I've 
said this. I've said this in committee and 
Mr, Koch knows this. Your efficiency, giv- 
ing rise to increased capacity, has made this 
one of the most competitive industries in 
business today. And, as I said in the House 
committee this is one of the finest endorse- 
ments of honest private enterprise system 
that I know. According to a report recently 
released by the Bureau of Public Roads, com- 
petition among highway contractors was 80 
keen during the first half of 1959 that there 
was an average of 7.4 bidders per contract 
as compared with 6.8 and 6.5 in 1958 and 
1957, respectively. Now listen to this, on the 
average bids ran 11.3 percent below engi- 
neer's estimates. Your industry has cer- 
tainly assisted in making this saving possi- 
ble and I want to commend you for this. 
And, if it had not been for this we would 
have been in a heck of a lot worse shape than 
we are now. Now Im not suggesting here 
that you sharpen your pencils upward on 
these propositions at all—I’m suggesting 
that you continue doing what you are doing 
in the good old American way and then 
we'll have these highways sooner and I 
think in better condition. 

And still another savings is one that can 
never be given a dollars-and-cents figure but 
one we must, if we're ever going to talk 
about it, refer to as one of saving lives. 
Quite a dissertation could be given on that 
but just let me say to you briefly what has 
been estimated. Estimates have been made 
that 4,000 lives will be saved annually upon 
completion of the Interstate System. Now, 
you try to transfer that to dollars and you 
come up with quite a tidy sum. On this 
system, which is expected to transport 20 
percent of all U.S, traffic by 1975, accident 
costs will be reduced from one cent per 
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vehicle mile to 0.3 cents per vehicle mile 
a saving estimated at $750 million each and 
every year. That’s at the present estimate 
and when this comes into being we all know 
that we're going to have increased traffic. 
Is it any wonder we should strive to com- 
plete our roads on schedule? 

There has been much spoken and written 
about the world’s populations explosion. In 
the United States, for example, a baby is born 
every 11 seconds. The area from Boston, 
Mass., to Norfolk, Va., will become one urban 
area before the end of our lifetime—think 
of that. Yet some officials say slow down a 
system which will comprise only a little over 
1 percent of the highway mileage of the 
United States and yet will alleviate traffic 
congestion by carrying 20 percent of the 
traffic, partially eliminate a great accident 
and death hazard, and contribute—yes, con- 
tribute handsomely—to the economic growth 
of our Nation. I also mentioned the benefits 
our national defense will receive from this 
system. There are many officials in the 
Pentagon who rate completion of this sys- 
tem as important as matching Russia in the 
missile race. Most of you are ex-military 
men, or a good many of you are, and know 
the importance of logistics. It cannot, in my 
opinion, be underrated in our time. 

I wish that what I say here today could 
stir people like Paul Revere’s ride did in 
1776. I feel there are two calls to action. 
One is directed straight at the Congress of 
the United States. We should revalue the 
entire highway program. The six special 
points that I made before the Ways and 
Means Committee and which I will comment 
further about in a few minutes are a 
starting point for completion of the Inter- 
state System, but we may have to find addi- 
tional ways to finance this program. And 
may I say, parenthetically, when the report 
comes out of the national tests, I hope that 
all of you will take a second look before you 
start shaking your heads on any phase of 
that report and find out all the facts before 
you say too much. I think they are going 
to be very indicative. 

Last June I advanced to the members of 
the Committee on Public Roads the propo- 
sition to create a study or investigation 
committee, or as many refer to it as the 
“watch-dog” committee, I thought that the 
problems that have been brought to light in 
connection with the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem needed some attention. I proposed to 
the committee that there was abundant evi- 
dence already and that we needed to in- 
vestigate ways and means to expedite its 
completion, that maybe we needed in in- 
vestigate ways and means to cut down some 
costs, we needed to do those things that 
will assure reason and understanding of the 
total problem by all of our people and that 
we needed to do those things that are neces- 
sary now that call for immediate solution 
of the problems of today as well as the 
problems of tomorrow. 

I proposed that such a committee be es- 
tablished immediately on a non-partisan 
basis with an equal number of Republicans 
and Democrats. That is the only way, in 
my opinion, that we could show those most 
interested in the building of the highway 
and the general public that we are not just 
witch-hunting—that we intend to be ob- 
jective and constructive and that politics 
should be taken completely out of the pro- 
posed study committee. If a thorough job 
is done on this question in this area I feel 
we can save hundreds of millions and per- 
haps billions of dollars and at the same time 
hasten the completion date of the system. 

At that time I suggested, and I reiterate 
today, that the committee would perform a 
fine public service by: 

(1) Reevaluation of the program for ex- 
tensions which have been granted over 
and above the 40,000 miles originally ap- 
proved to determine first of all their justifi- 
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cation, and second study the possibilities of 
setting up some kind of a priority system 
for the building of extensions to the system. 

(2) Explore the possibility and feasibility 
of building two lanes in certain areas of our 
country where four lanes are not now needed 
and may never be needed. 

(3) That they put a priority on the num- 
ber of interchanges and conduct a study to 
determine the advisability of modifying de- 
signs which may be too elaborate in some 
places and not necessary in many areas. 

(4) Investigate the charge that not 
encugh emphasis is being put on getting 
links of the Interstate System bullt be- 
tween population centers. 

(5) Review the possibilities of putting 
priority on those sections which studies 
show will carry the greatest amount of traf- 
fic when completed. 

(6) Study the possibilities of saving 
money by adopting different but adequate 
standards for bridge construction under the 
Federal Bridge Act. 

Not until early September did the Chair- 
man and the Committee on Public Works 
act on my proposal to have a study and in- 
vestigation committee formed to consider 
these questions. The committee was then 
appointed, composed of 12 Democrats and 
6 Republicans. I immediately objected to 
this because the two to one majority of the 
committee indicated partisan politics, in my 
opinion, beyond question. 

It should be pointed out and understood 
that from the beginning of our Federal and 
Interstate Highway Program in 1916 there 
has always been a bipartisan approach to 
our biennial highway bills. It has only 
been in recent years, particularly since the 
beginning of the current Congress, that 
Partisan politics seems to have been in- 
jected into the consideration of this very 
important highway legislation. 

Republicans on the Committee of Public 
Works, and Republicans I might add who are 
not aboye playing politics, but in this case 
those on the Subcommittee on Roads have 
been powerless to call a halt to the present 
program and the very apparent political 
domination of the study and investigating 
committee. As a result, there is a very no- 
ticeable diminishing confidence in the com- 
mittee—in the subcommittee particularly, 
and the objectives that sincere and devoted 
members of the committee and the public 
had hoped for. Because of the vastness of 
this program and the importance ot this 
program to the economy of our country, a 
unity of effort is more vital here than in 
any other phase of legislation that the Con- 
gress will deal with in this session. 

At the present time the Committee on 
Public Works consists of 22 Democrats and 
12 Republicans. The Subcommittee on 
Roads has 12 Democrats and 6 Republicans, 
and this Special Study and Investigating 
Committee on Roads has 12 Democrats and 
6 Republicans. Everyone connected directly 
with and those most interested in the Inter- 
state System assumed that when the time 
came to select the members of the Special 
Roads Study and Investigating Committee 
that the members of the committee would 
be selected from the members of the Sub- 
committee on Roads and that the very able, 
devoted, and dedicated chairman, Represent- 
ative GEORGE FALLON, of Maryland, would 
most certainly become its chairman—and I 
might add that he served in a very nonpolit- 
ical and in a most fair way throughout his 
entire term during the development of this 
system and yet he is not chairman of the 
committee and there are four very distin- 
quished members of the Roads Committee 
that are not even on the investigating com- 
mittee. 

The fact that the committee has retained 
crime investigators from a crime investigat- 
ing committee of the other House and the 
fact that we have been in session since Janu- 
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ary 6, and the Study and Invesitgating Com- 
mittee has not yet met, has caused a lot of 
people interested in the highway program, 
the objectives of this committee and the 
problem that the building of the Interstate 
System has created, to wonder, become sus- 
picious and lose confidence in what should 
be the committee's real objectives. They 
have begun to believe that this has become 
a witch-hunting committee rather than one 
designed to investigate the policies and all 
the other problems that have no real relation 
to crime and criminal intent. Now if there 
is an wrong and criminal going on in 
the Interstate Highway building program it, 
of course, should be investigated and brought 
to the public's attention and I would be 
one of the first to join hands to doso. But 
I am not inclined, at this time, to put the 
48 highway commissions under the kind of 
a cloud of suspicion that this implies. 

Another point on which I want to dwell 
and focus attention is the fact that this 
committee is so much out of balance and 
inconsistent with the record of the House 
and Senate in setting up study and investi- 
gating committees in the past. Dating back 
to the 80th Congress, and this is the 86th, 
I find that in that Congress there were 6 in- 
vestigating and study committees appointed 
and in every instance, except 1, there was a 
majority of only 1 for the majority party 
and in that exception the majority was 3 
when there were 11 Republicans and 8 Demo- 
crats on the Select Committee on Foreign 
Aid, and in this study and investigating 
committee there is a majority of 6. In the 
8ist Congress, controlled by the Democrat 
Party, we find that there were four commit- 
tees appointed, all of which had a one-vote 
majority with the exception of one—that one 
had a three-vote majority. In the 82d Con- 
gress, controlled by the Democrats, we find 
that there were four committees appointed, 
each with a one-vote majority. In the 83d 
Congress, seven committees, all with a one- 
vote majority with one exception. I imagine 
our investigation, if we went back further, 
would confirm that this has been a precedent 
of policy of the Congress. 

Here, in my opinion, is conclusive evidence 
based upon precedent, that the Public Works 
Committee of the House has entered into 
this without much thought or consideration 
and it could be charged as a deliberate at- 
tempt to make this a political committee 
rather than a true and honest investigating 
and study committee. Now, I call today for 
reconsideration by this committee of this 
problem—the problem of making this truly 
a nonpolitical committee and immediately 
get organized and adopt policies which are 
not yet known, but should be known and 
understood by the committee and the public 
and to do those things that will reinstate 
confidence in the original intent and pur- 
pose of such a committee. So much for that. 

Let me close with the suggestion that 
highways are more important to the econ- 
omy of our country than any other public 
works in which the Government participates 
directly or indirectly. They are the back- 
bone of this great country. They should 
have the best unbiased, nonpolitical atten- 
tion and direction that can be given to 
them and, of course, should not be sub- 
jected to graft of any kind. A concerted 
drive should be made to cut costs and make 
greater speed toward its early completion 
and to make it on schedule. You, the voter, 
are important in this. You can help. I 
urge each of you to contact your Congress- 
man and get others who have a direct and 
indirect interest in this proposition to con- 
tact their Congressman. If he is not a mem- 
ber of the Public Works Committee, ask him 
to contact members of the committee and 
urge their immediate consideration of some 
of these problems that are confronting our 
Nation today in connection with the build- 
ing of our Interstate System of Highways. 
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Have them stress that our highways will not 
be built on time to meet the growing need 
if something is not done now. Let us lay 
the groundwork now to do this job well, 
adequately and get it done on time. 

The year 1961 wili bring before the Con- 
gress and the American people two reports 
of outstanding significance. We should be 
Prepared to receive them by laying the 
groundwork. I have already referred to one 
of them and made some suggestions about 
it. As individuals concerned with our high- 
Ways you can easily visualize the import- 
ance of these studies—one will deal with the 
System's cost and one with the system's phys- 
ical makeup and direction. Again, I urge 
you and ask you to urge your friends when 
you return home contact your Congress- 
Man on the subject of highways. Do not 
walt until sometime in the future—when 
there is an other crisis like the one in 1959— 
but do it now and let's have the crisis 
averted. Be sure to tell your Congressman 
to get this problem solved. Some of you 
know of my interest in Lincoln, this man I 
consider the greatest public-spirited patriot 
that ever lived. Once he said, and I quote, 
But this Government must be preserved 
in spite of the acta of any man or set of 
men. It is worthy of your every effort. No- 
where in the world is presented a Goyern- 
Ment of so much liberty and equality. To 
the humblest and poorest amongst us are 
held out the highest privileges and posi- 
tions.“ 

I suggest to you again that nowhere, at 
no time, in the history has there been pre- 
sented s proposition as great and as im- 
portant as the Interstate System that has 
been presented to us. It is worthy of your 
every honorable effort—and, finally, good 
luck as together we tackle this great job 
and more importantly, the job of promoting 
the welfare of our country wherever we can. 
Thank you for this kind attention. 
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Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev is a man of many 
moods and unpredictable temperament. 
He proved this beyond a shadow of a 
doubt during his travels in this great 
Nation. He also is a man who is not 
unwilling to be abusive. of the truth if 
he believes there is some advantage in 
so doing. 

I am thinking particularly of Khru- 
shehev's recent remarks before the In- 
dian Parliament in which he attempted 
to paint a picture of the Western nations 
as colonial powers, at the same time de- 
picting the Soviet Union as the great 
sympathizer to those nations in the 
world who are emerging from coloniza- 
tion. 

Of course, the fact the Premier neg- 
lected to mention is that the nations of 
the Western World, such as Great 
Britain, are those which are releasing 
the bonds of colonialism and allowing 
the people of parts of Africa, Asia and 
Latin America the national autonomy 
they desire. While this has been going 
on, it has been Soviet Russia that has 
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tightened the reins on its satellites in a 
form of domination far worse than any 
modern colonialism. 

Khrushchev’s remarks make it incum- 
bent upon the United States and the rest 
of the free world to make a sincere effort 
to tell the entire story about imperialism 
in the world today. The truth will show 
that Communist Russia is the only great 
imperialistic power. 

I submit for the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Key West (Fla.) 
Citizen, concerning Khrushchev and 
colonialism. I think it hits the nail 
right on the head. 


KHRUSHCHEYV's Bic LIE 


Soviet Premier Khrushchey is no stranger 
to the technique of the big lie. He showed 
himself to be a master of it in his address to 
the Indian Parliament. He beat the rapidly 
weakening, if not yet quite dead, horse of 
Western colonialism. He proclaimed the So- 
viet Union’s friendly sympathy with the 
emerging nations of Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America. He plously called upon Western 
Powers “to repay at least a portion of the 
looted wealth” of the colonies. 

All this, the things Khrushchev actually 
said and the implications he sought to con- 
vey, was a part of the big lle. For the truth 
is that the only great imperialist power left 
in all the world is the Soviet Union. 

In recent decades, and especially during 
the last few years, Great Britain and other 
colonial powers of the West have been cut- 
ting the ties of dominance over more back- 
ward nations. In many cases, patient, and 
sincere efforts have been made to help the 
newly freed peoples along the road to a bet- 
ter life. Contrast this with the Soviet Un- 
ion’s treatment of its satellite peoples, many 
of whom live under conditions of repres- 
sion and exploitation as severe as anything 
in colonial history. Contrast it also with 
Moscow’s ideological domination of some Far 
Eastern nations. 

Khrushchey's trumpeting of the big He in 
New Delhi was not unexpected. It does no 
harm to note again, for the record, that the 
truth is bigger than the biggest lie ever told. 


Bridgeport Post Joins Supporters of Full 
Military Unification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
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Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, as the 
sponsor of legislation providing for full 
unification of the armed services, I am 
pleased to bring to the attention of the 
House an editorial from the Bridgeport 
Post, one of Connecticut’s most distin- 
guished newspapers. 

The Bridgeport Post editorial points 
out that recent disclosures of military 
training manuals which are stupid, non- 
sensical, and worse make it absolutely 
imperative that we have a single service. 

My bill, H.R. 9874, would accomplish 
the objectives which the Bridgeport Post 
regards as necessary. It provides for a 
single armed service, under a civilian 
Secretary of Defense, and it calls for 
the reorganization of our Military Es- 
tablishment along functional lines. It 
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would not only mean savings of billions 
of dollars a year by the elimination of 
duplicate operations, but would, in my 
opinion, give us a more effective, more 
fiexible national defense. 

Following is the editorial from the 
Bridgeport Post of February 20, 1960: 

Am Force Bans Inroric Boox 


Further circulation or use of an Air Force 
manual linking the Nation’s churches and 
educational institutions with communism 
has been banned on orders of Air Secretary 
Dudley Sharp. 

It is good to know that such nonsensical, 
idiotic garbage has been taken out of use, 
but the big question, which will be investi- 
gated, is how the thing happened to be 
written, by whom, and who authorized its 
use among U.S. servicemen? 

Whoever is responsible should be dealt 
with harshly, especially if the person or per- 
sons involved hold military rank, 

Chaplains and other members of the clergy 
discovered the manual issued at Lackland 
Air Force Base, Tex., after distribution of 
3,290 out of 6,100 printed copies had been 
circulated, and protested to Defense Secre- 
tary Gates. Senator Prescotr Busu referred 
to the situation as “outrageous and incredi- 
bly stupid.” That is exactly what the 
manual amounts to. r 

In one place the thing says: “From a 
variety of authoritative sources, there ap- 
pears to be overwhelming evidence of Com- 
munist antireligious activity in the United 
States the infiltration of fellow 
travelers into churches and educational in- 
stitutions.” 

The National Council of Churches is at- 
tacked by the allegation that 30 out of 95 
persons who aided in the revision of the 
Standard Version of the Bible had been 
affiliated with Commie causes, and further, 
by the charge that “even the pastors of cer- 
tain of our churches are card-carrying Com- 
munists.” 

It is bad enough to have manuals for 
servicemen on how to clean officers’ shoes, 
mix martinis, prepare salads, care for in- 
fants, wash dogs, etc., but this antichurch 
textbook is the worst yet. 

Evidence mounts almost daily that abso- 
lute unification of the services, under a 
tough boss or tough bosses, is what this 
country needs, to put an end to the nauseat- 
ing nonsense. 


Air Pollution No. 1 Problem 
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HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an article which appeared in 
the Washington Post on February 28, 
1960. 

The article follows: 

FICHT on Avuro-Cavsep Am POLLUTION Tors 
GOVERNOR Brown’s PLANS 
(By Morton Mintz) 

Gov. Edmund G. (Pat) Brown of Cali- 
fornia has made enactment of far- 
plan to control automobile-caused air pol- 
lution “the principal goal“ of the State gov- 
ernment in 1960. 

His program is drastic. It would require 
installation on antismog devices on new 
and, later, used motor vehicles. Failure to 
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comply would be an offense punishable by 
fine and imprisonment. 

Air pollution in which automobile gases 
are a prime factor have caused more hard- 
ship in California than in any other State. 
But it is widely considered a problem of 
all metropolises. 

Only last week, Arthur S. Flemming, Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
asked Congress to broaden and make perma- 
nent the Federal Government's role in the 
fight against air pollution, 

SEVENTY MILLION VEHICLES 


The Nation has 70 million motor vehicles 
today. The Bureau of Roads estimated Fri- 
day that it will have 114 million in 1976. 

The California Legislature meets in spe- 
cial session Monday. Brown has warned it 
that the State cannot stand idle while the 
air becomes further polluted by “the curse 
of smog." 

A spokesman for the Governor said the 
program has an “excellent chance” of pas- 
sage. Brown himself said that the “vast 
majority of Californians recognize that smog 
is a menace to public health.” 

Brown said there can be no magic cure-all 
for smog. He declared that California “must 
work with diligence and determination to 
keep from falling behind in the battle.” 
The State's population and industry are in- 

rapidly. 

In 1959, California became the first State 
to set standards for the safety of the air 
and for auto-exhaust fumes. Brown's pro- 
gram would implement these standards. 

The Department of Public Health would 
get a $1.4 million motor vehicle testing lab- 
oratory and a motor vehicle pollution control 
board. 

The laboratory would test every plausible 
exhaust-fume purifier and conduct a contin- 
uing study of the whole problem of motor 
vehicle pollutants. 

On the basis of the laboratory's reports on 
purifiers—at least 20 are being developed 
the board would certify those that meet 
State standards and are practical. 

PURIFIER REQUIREMENT 

Every new motor vehicle registered or prin- 
cipally used in an air pollution county would 
be required to have a purifier within a 
year after a device is certified for the par- 
ticular make and model. 

The Governor's spokesman said that 1962 
models would be the first that could be 
effected. The auto industry has said the 
cost would be in the range of $150 per car. 

The deadline for used commercial vehicles 
would be 2 years after the first December 31 
following certification of a purifier for the 
particular make and model. For used per- 
sonal cars another year would be added. 
These installations presumably would cost 
more than those at the factory. 

“At least until recent months,“ Brown de- 
clared, “the automobile industry has been 
shamefully laggard in the development of 
effective devices.” The industry has repeat- 
edly and emphatically denied charges in 
this vein. 

The Governor said his program gives the 
industry an economic incentive to obtain 
certification of the devices being developed 
within its own ranks. He said that if de- 
vices developed by others are certified “the 
automobile makers will have to obtain the 
right to use these devices if their new cars 
are to be sold and registered in any ‘air 
pollution counties’ in the State.” 

The control provisions would apply in 
every county in which a majority of the 
board of supervisors invoked them. Brown 
said adoption of the program in the five 
most populous counties would control 60 
percent of the motor vehicles in California. 
Half the State's vehicles are registered in 
Los Angeles County alone. 

The Governor said that it may be neces- 
sary to tighten the law to prevent a motorist 
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from fraudulently registering his car outside 
of an “air pollution county.” 

Brown said that if a certified device must 
be periodically renewed or repaired, “some 
form of local inspection may have to be 
devised.” At least one purifier now in the 
prototype stage requires no chemicals and 
is expected to last the life of the car. 

In addition, Brown would require all cars 

equipped with exhaust-fume purifiers to 
have a means of destroying the smog-form- 
ing hydrocarbons now vented out the crank- 
case. 
The industry has developed qa “blowby” 
device that does this and intends to put it 
on 1961 models made for the California 
market. The cost would be “probably under 
$10 per car,” a spokesman has said. 

Flemming urged the industry Wednesday 
to put the device on all new cars, not just 
those for one State. His testimony has 
brought no public reaction from Detroit. 


VFW Old Guard Post No. 2100 
Burning the Mortgage 
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HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars from my 
hometown of Everett, Wash., is going to 
do something March 12 that I wish our 
Nation could do—burn its mortgage. 

The veterans who are members of Old 
Guard Post No. 2100 should be com- 
mended for their accomplishments since 
the post first organized at Lake Stevens, 
Wash., in April 1930, due in a great part 
to Elwin W. Spriestersbach. The post 
has been a leader in veterans’ affairs, 
youth work, and community projects 
ever since it received its charter in April 
1931. 

When the post moved to Everett in 
June 1932, its members met in the 
Washington State National Guard Ar- 
mory. These members wanted and 
needed a home for the post, so they 
worked toward and finally purchased a 
site nearby for construction of a mod- 
ern concrete-and-brick building. 

Construction began December 5, 1945. 
A year and 10 days later the building 
was formally opened. Now, a little 
more than 13 years later, because of an 
active and steadily increasing member- 
ship the Old Guard Post is out of debt. 

Mr. Speaker, many of the accomplish- 
ments of the post are due to the able 
leadership of its past commanders. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I would like to include the names 
of these veterans, beginning with the 
first, Clyde Pottruff, who took office in 
1931. They include: Dr.C. L. Lauerman, 
Otto Beilfus, Mel Knudsen, Ernest Swa- 
ney, Ellsworth Johnson, Gordon Steele, 
Thomas Phillips, Robert Knight, Clay- 
ton Wilbur, John Campbell, Harry Han- 
sen, Carl Olsen, Walter Callahan, Almon 
I. Spence, John Matson, Walfred John- 
son, Harry Spence, Joseph M. Torrey, 
George F. Thompson, Wilbur E. Ryder, 
Blaine Wise, Earl Ray, Harold Hall, 
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Kurt Kallstrom, Leonard Luce, Morris 
Stevens, and A. C. “Jerry” Krekow. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, I believe recogni- 
tion is due the present commander, 
E. “Fuzzy” Forsgren, and the post man- 
ager, Warren L. Scheel, whose efforts 
are contributing to the continued suc- 
cess of Old Guard Post No. 2100. 


Lincoln’s Education 
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Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, Abraham Lincoln was one of 
the best educated men in the history of 
the United States. He had only a few 
months formal education. I only wish 
that parents today would realize that 
education is not necessarily something to 
be bought with money in some far off 
day when they send their children to 
college. Education is a knowledge of 
people and understanding of things re- 
gardless of how it is obtained. Educa- 
tion is a day-to-day process beginning 
long before we are born. I commend 
the following article to the attention of 
every American interested in education: 
WHERE Dip LINCOLN Get His Epvcation?— 

“THE AGGREGATE OF ALL His SCHOOLING DID 

Not AMOUNT ro 1 YEAR” 


(By Samuel B, Pettengill) 


A little over 150 years ago a boy was born 
who grew to feel and express, better than 
any other man, the deepest dreams of what 
the American people have wanted them- 
selves to be. Who and what were his 
teachers? 

In 1858, Abraham Lincoln had lost his 
race for the United States Senate to Stephen 
A. Douglas. But 2 years later Lincoln was 
a candidate for President. He was nomin- 
ated and in November elected. 

In June of that year, 1860, his friends 
asked him to prepare a short biographical 
sketch which could be used as a campaign 
document. Lincoln did so, writing of him- 
self in the third person, and insisted that 
it be used without material change. 

In the course of the document he said: 

“The aggregate of all his schooling did not 
amount to 1 year. 

“He regrets his want of education and does 
what he can to supply that want. 

“After he was 23, he studied English gram- 
mar, imperfectly of course, but so as to 
speak and write as well as he now does. 

“He was never in a college or academy 
as a student, never even inside a college or 
academy building until after he had a license 
to practice law.” 

Lincoln felt, as so many do, that educa- 
tion comes from schools and books, and 
having had little of elther, he felt he had 
little education. Whence then came the 
power to put in pure and limpid English—as 
clear as a Vermont trout stream—his letter 
to Mrs. Bixby, who had lost five sons in 
the War; the closing paragraphs of his Sec- 
ond Inaugural, and the Gettysburg Address? 
Whence, also, came the power to make 
speeches and state papers that march to 
their conclusion with the precision of a 
proposition of Euclid? 

Now, books are important teachers. One 
would not downgrade them in the least. 
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They open many doors and tell us many 
things, some of which we remember for years. 

A subject taught in school is like a whet- 
stone onascythe. It may leave a little of its 
substance on the scythe, but it leaves it 
sharper. 

But books and schools are not as important 
as that from which they come, life itself, and 
then they are important only as long as they 
are true to life, or some facet of life. 

An anecdote of the late Charles Kettering, 
the noted inventor and research scientist, 
Illustrates this point. Kettering had thought 
up some new idea as to how a piston could 
work better in an engine. Describing his 
idea to a famous engineer, the man said “It 
won't work.” Kettering asked “How do you 
know it won't work?“ The man said, “Why, 
every engineer and all the books on engineer- 
ing know it won't work.” 

Kettering said, “But does the piston know 
it won't work?“ 

So they asked the piston by putting it in 


an engine. The piston did not know it could 
not work. It did work. The books were 
wrong. 


Life is the great teacher. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson expressed this in a sentence worth 
remembering: “The scholar loses no hour 
that the man lives." And he added: “The 
scholar recognizes his teacher in every man.” 

What we learn from contact with life, 
teamwork on the athletic field, competition 
in the classroom, loyalty to our country, how 
we sort out those we meet in life, those with 
honor, and those without honor—with what 
these teach us, we can go far with no more 
than one shelf of books, unless of course, one 
enters some specialty like law, medicine, or 
engineering. 

So the question remains, Where did Lin- 
coln get his education? 

In “Prairle Years,” Carl Sandburg says 
of Lincoln: “In wilderness loneliness he 
Companioned with trees. Sllence 
claimed him as her own, In the making of 
him the element of silence was immense.“ 

In describing the life of Lincoln’s family 
and the pioneer people with whom he grew 
up, the Encyclopedia Britannica says: 

“Many, if not all, frontier women of the 
old days were dreamers. Their lives were 
hard their emotions mainly sealed up, but 
all around them was the mystery of the 
primeval forest; they treasured it in 
silence. * * * 

“How had he gathered into himself a sub- 
terranean sense of beauty in words, whether 
it had grown out of long reading of the 
Bible, Shakespeare, and Robert Burns—the 
favorite books of his maturity—whether it 
linked back to his mother’s world, with its 
forests and empty spaces, its loneliness and 
its lampless nights of stars, who can say?“ 

Yes, who can say? A great book remains 
to be written on how the wilderness and the 
prairie influenced the American character. 

Lincoln and all pioneer people learned to 
think for themselves. They had to. There 
Was no one except an occasional preacher to 
tell them what to think. Families were 
often far apart and did not meet for days. 
There were no newspaper editorials, tele- 
phones, radios, or television sets by which 
pundits from afar could form their opinions 
and judgments for them. 

And so, without all these modern advan- 
tages which we possess, the pioncers were 
free from the mass mind, the “group think,” 
which is one of the curses of our time. They 
thought as individuals, groping for the truth 
and the right as God gave them to see it. 

Lincoln wrote his own speeches, He did 
not have the benefit of a stable of ghost- 
writers like the statesmen of our time, who 
read a speech to a nationwide audience and 
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often stumble over the words as If they had 
never seen them in type before. 

In his speeches and state papers Lincoln 
seldom quoted anyone as an authority for 
what he was saying. Occasionally he quoted 
Jefferson—his kindred spirit—and once or 
twice, Henry Clay. Few others. He was his 
own authority. He thought things through 
to conclusions that seemed right to him. 

Self reliance was his teacher, as it was of 
all pioneer people. Trust thyself, every 
heart responds to that iron string.” Nobody 
ever taught Lincoln to use his vote so as to 
eat his bread in the sweat of other peoples’ 
brows. Lincoln made his own way, and he 
traveled far. 

The crude tools of the pioneers taught him 
their secrets. The ax was put in his hands 
when he was 8 years old and it was not far 
from his grasp until he was man grown. 
What we learn through our hands we seldom, 
if ever, forget. 

These tools taught him many things. They 
taught him how other people had to struggle 
to make a living. He learned the trades of 
the farmer, the woodsman, carpenter, stone- 
mason, surveyor, storekeeper, many others, 
And thus it was that he learned to under- 
stand people and talk to them in words they 
understood. 

We speak somewhat scornfully of a “Jack 
of all trades and master of none,” and of 
course, a man must be master of something 
to earn a living. Nevertheless the tools of 
all these trades taught Lincoln many things 
not found in books today, 

Nature was his teacher. Think of Lincoln 
as a boy in the primeval forest of Little Pig- 
eon Creek in southern Indiana where the 
sound of an ax had never before been heard, 
where century-old trees grew nearly as tall as 
the redwoods of California, where there was 
silence and mystery and peace. Think of 
him looking up through the foliage far over- 
head to the blue sky of noon, or the bright 
stars of night—do you think he did not hear 
voices in the air? Do you believe he ever 
thought that a divine hand was not behind 
it all? 

Do you think he did not hear the same 
voices that the Psalmist heard? 

“The heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the firmament showeth His handiwork. 
Day unto day uttereth speech and night 
unto night showeth knowledge, There is no 
speech nor language where their voice is not 
heard, Their line is gone out through all 
the earth and their words to the end of the 
world.” 

The wilderness of southern Indiana 
echoed these words seven score years ago. 
We don't hear them so well in a city apart- 
ment filled with TV and radio jazz. 

Poverty and privation were his teachers. 
They were close to him and all around him. 
From them he learned kindness, compassion, 
sympathy, understanding. He learned many 
things from liying with poor people which 
rich men's sons often never learn at all. Be- 
cause this was so, people liked him and 
trusted him and later voted for him. 

It was thus that he could later write to 
a mother of five dead soldier sons in words 
no other man had ever put on paper. Only 
he could have made the Gettysburg Address. 

Lincoln never lost the common touch and 
so it came about in the terrible years of war, 
that the plain people of the North spoke of 
him as “Father” Abraham. He trusted them, 
and most of them trusted him. A stranger 
to pride and yanity, high office never spoiled 

Part of his knowledge came from books, 
but the mystery and the mastery of Lincoln 
came from life, the great teacher. 
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Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
quite a privilege for me to pay this slight 
tribute to one of our colleagues, His has 
been an interesting, highly patriotic and 
unselfishly service-rendering life. That 
life, replete with fine and friendly acts 
is capped, I believe, by his record in the 
Second World War. I know genuine 
heroes loath to have their praises sung 
or their heroics lauded and I would be 
the last to embarrass our colleague in 
this regard. I do want to mention that 
he was a civilian employee in the Philip- 
pines when the Japanese came, He 
volunteered as a civilian to participate 
in the defense of the Philippines. He 
was captured with the Army and spent 
344 years in a Japanese prisoner-of-war 
camp. He has recorded this terrible 
story of Bataan in a book entitled “Hor- 
ror Trek.” 

Recently there came to this man, 
Congressman ROBERT W. LEVERING, a 
worthy honor bestowed when Maj. Gen. 
Russell L. Vittrup, acting in behalf of 
the Secretary of the Army, administered 
to him the oath of office as a major in 
the U.S. Army Reserve. I predict he 
will wear that honor well and continue 
to serve his country and his people ef- 
fectively, patriotically unselfishly and 
most cheerfully. 

And so Mr. Speaker under the per- 
mission granted to extend my remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I am hap- 
py to offer the below clipping from a 
recent addition of the Mansfield, Ohio, 
newspaper: 

Levering Now MAJOR 

Representative ROBERT W. LEVERING, Demo- 
crat, of Ohio’s 17th District, was appointed 
a major in the U.S. Army Reserve in Janu- 
ary, Department of the Army said yesterday. 


of the Army, administered 
to Levering in behalf of the Secretary of 


the Army. 

Appointed in the Judge Advocate General 
Corps., Representative LEVERING said, “I am 
deeply honored and delighted to receive this 
appointment. This military experience will 
offer many opportunities to serve our coun- 
try that I would not have otherwise and it 
will enhance my legal knowledge.” 


JAP PRISONER 


The Ohio Congressman was serving as a 
civilian for the Government at the begin- 
ning of World War II and volunteered, as a 
civilian, to participate in the defense of the 
Philippines. He was captured with the 
Army in Bataan and spent 3½ years in a 
Japanese prisoner-of-war camp. 

His book, “Horror Trek,” printed and 
published in 1948, is a graphic account of 
the defense of Bataan and Corregidor. 

He is the first survivor of the Bataan 
death march elected to Congress. 
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Mr. POWELL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter: 

FEBRUARY 24, 1960. 
To the EDITOR OF THE New YORK TIMES 

Dear Sm: Your leading editorial in Tues- 
day's edition (February 23) on the status of 
Puerto Rico is so misleading and so far from 
the reality that I think in all fairness you 
should publish the following facts: 

1. Puerto Rico was certainly a possession 
of the United States from the signing of the 
Treaty of Paris up till 1952 and during most 
of that time was governed by an act of 
Congress know as the Organic Act. 

2. About 1948 Congress consented to a 
modification of the Organic Act of 1917, and 
permitted the Organic Act to be modified by 
a constitution drawn up and voted upon by 
the people of Puerto Rico. 

3. However, a necessary condition for the 
acceptance of the new constitution by Con- 
gress was the retention of the Federal Rela- 
tionship established by the old Organic Act 
of 1917. This is clear from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp for June 30, 1950, wherein 
Mr. Javrrs of New York expressed his op- 
position to the bill for the reason that it did 
not give Puerto Rico the opportunity to vote 
for independence or statehood, but only the 
opportunity to vote for a new constitution 
within the structure of the old Organic Act. 

4. It was this new constitution (which 
modified, but did not abolish, the Organic 
Act and therefore did not abolish or change 
the Territorial status of Puerto Rico) which 
Was approved by Congress in 1952. At that 
time no one had any doubt about what was 
done by Congress. 

5. However, in 1953, Mr. Sears, an official of 
the US. Government, declared before the 
UN. Conrmission for nonautonomous terri- 
tories, that the United States would no 
longer report to this Commission in regard 
to Puerto Rico, which by Public Law 600 of 
1952 had ceased to be a nonautonomous 
territory. 

Taking advantage of this declaration and 
presuming that a change from nonautono- 
mous to autonomous was the same as a 
change from a territorial status to one of 
independence, Gov. Mufioz-Marin began to 
spread the idea and proclaim publicly that 
Public Law 600 of 1952, had somehow given 
independence to Puerto Rico, and then 
Puerto Rico in its turn and by the same 
law, freely united itself to the United 
States in a bond of permanent associa- 
tion. This is not what Public Law 600 has 
done as anyone may convince themselves 
by reading it. It maintained the organic 
act as the basic law for Puerto Rico and 
by the organic act, Puerto Rico is and re- 
mains a possession of the United States. In 
fact one of the necessary conditions for ac- 
ceptance of the new constitution of Puerto 
Rico by the Congress was the retention of 
the Federal relations established by the Or- 
ganic Act of 1917. 

7. The result of the confusion being spread 
by Gov. Mufioz-Marin is that the New York 
Times and even the President of the United 
States are speaking as though Puerto Rico 
has been given its independence and is now 
independent but voluntarily associated with 
the United States. It is for the sake of con- 
tinuing this thinking that Gov. Muñoz- 
Marin is now requesting the Congress of the 
United States (Fernés-Murray bill) to 
change the terminology of Public Law 600 of 
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1952 so that the words “Federal relations” 
will no longer appear and that they be sub- 
stituted by the words “articles of permanent 
association.” This may continue the con- 
fusion, but it will not change the reality 
which is that only Congress can give inde- 
pendence to Puerto Rico, and up to the pres- 
ent there is no evidence that that has been 
the intention of Congress, and the recent 
congressional investigation regarding the 
Fernés-Murray bill which was held in Puerto 
Rico last December, made that quite clear. 

8. When the New York Times states that 
“Puerto Rico does not belong to the United 
States” and “Puerto Ricans themselves have 
chosen the commonwealth status and are 
equally free to choose independence or ask 
for statehood,” and when Gov. Mufioz-Marin 
states: “We are happy to say that Puerto 
Rico is a proud, free, self-governing Com- 
monwealth, joined to the United States by 
her own choice”—these are all statements 
which do not square with the legal realities, 
and which usurp the powers of Congress over 
territories or possessions of the United 
States. Puerto Rico up to 1952 had been a 
nonautonomous territory or possession of the 
United States. In 1952 Congress made it 
an autonomous territory, and that is where 
we stand at present and until Congress does 
something about it. It would seem that the 
people of Latin America have more reason 
for suspecting our statements than the 
Times is willing to admit. 

If we are ashamed to have colonies, and 
we should be, then let us get rid of them in 
a legal way and in a way in which there will 
be no room for doubt by anyone. The peo- 
ple of our colonies should be given a fair 
opportunity to choose between independence 
or statehood. If independence is not wanted 
and statehood is not practical at the time, 
there is still the possibility of legislation 
by Congress that wiil make all our present 
territories that do not want independence a 
definite and integral part of the United 
States (District of Columbia is not a State, 
but is definitely and integrally a part of the 
United States) with the assurance of state- 
hood if the conditions warrant it. But let 
this be done by act of Congress after con- 
sulting with the people concerned, since 
these are the only ones with authority to 
make the decision. The present condition 
in Puerto Rico is that Gov. Mufioz-Marin 18. 
by his own will, imposing upon the people 
of Puerto Rico and on the Congress of the 
United States.an independence which was 


never granted and a voluntary association 


which is absurd unless independence has 
first been granted. 
James McManvs, 
Ponce, P. R. 


Top Level Advisory Group Proposed by 
McDonald 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I conclude the following: 

From the Steel Labor, March 1960] 

Tor LEVEL Abvrsoar Group PROPOSED BY 
McDoONALD—PRESIDENT EISENHOWER URGED 
To NAME PERMANENT LABOR, INDUSTRY 
Team To ADVISE ON MAJOR PROBLEMS 
David J. McDonald, international presl- 

dent of the United Steelworkers of America, 

has renewed his proposal for Presidential 
appolntment of a permanent Labor and In- 
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dustry Advisory Committee to consider major 
labor problems. 

“The Committee should be appointed by 
President Eisenhower to serve the dual pur- 
pose of keeping the Government advised of 
impending labor trouble and of keeping 
labor and management in constant com- 
munication between negotiations,” Presi- 
dent McDonald explained. 

ORIGINATED PLAN IN 1957 

A similar proposal was made originally by 
President McDonald in June 1957, when he 
proposed a special advisory group to keep the 
President informed of the wage-price spiral. 

At the time, he said the group should in- 
clude only those people directly involved in 
collective bargaining—thus eliminating such 
groups as the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

President McDonald’s proposal won im- 
mediate support from Labor Secretary James 
P. Mitchell who reiterated his belief that top 
labor management meetings can help 
achieve industrial peace. 

Addressing a west coast meeting, Mr. 
Mitchell said that “outside-the-bargaining- 
table relations must become a practice in 
America if we are to meet the needs of the 
future.” 

Mr, McDonald, who renewed his proposal 
recently at the annual civic achievement 
award dinner at Granite City, said that a 
“permanent advisory committee could make 
a significant contribution to harmonious 
labor-management relations in a period in 
which friction has continued to grow.” 

He suggested a committee of 10 or 12 
leaders from both sides who would meet the 
President at least every other month to dis- 
cuss pressing problems. 

“We would need real ‘decislonmakers’ in 
the contract negotiation field including 
presidents or board chairmen of national in- 
dustries such as steel, coal, automobile 
manufacturing, and the railroads,” Mr. Mo- 
Donald said, 

DECISIONMAKERS 


The USW chieftain obviously had in mind 
the recent negotiations with the basic steel 
industry which ended with a 116-day strike. 
During the months of futile talks with the 
industry's four-man team, Mr. McDonald 
charged that the real decisionmakers were 
not present at the bargaining table. 

“To those who have engaged in major 
contract negotiations, two things are im- 
mediately apparent,” Mr. McDonald as- 
serted. 

“The first is that only the really top (in- 
dustry) men have the authority to make de- 
cisions. The second is that there are six 
or seven nationwide industries in which a 
labor dispute can vitally affect the Nation's 
economy. 

“If both sides could be kept in touch with 
each other constantly, major mutual prob- 
lems would not be left to build up to some- 
times futile contract negotiations,” he said. 


INFORM WHITE HOUSE 


Another function of the committee would 
be to keep the White House informed and 
advised on problems affecting labor and in- 
dustry. 

“It is my belief that President Eisenhower 
was poorly informed during periods of col- 
lective bargaining—often receiving his in- 
formation late or thirdhand. Under the 
proposal, the President would have the facts 
of what is occurring and would not have to 
rely on thirdhand information.” 

Mr. McDonald said he was not criticizing 
U.S. Labor Secretary Mitchell. 

President McDonald that a new 
group of steel leaders and their nonfrater- 
nization policy was a major factor in the 
recent strike and contrasted their actions 
with the steel leaders of other years “who 
grew up with us and understood us, even 
though we had our fights.” 
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Speech by Carl Vinson Delivered at the 
District of Columbia Council of the 
Navy League Testimonial Dinner, 
March 3, 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
Marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I submit therewith a speech by CARL 
Vinson, distinguished chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee of the House 
of Representatives. : 

Mr. Speaker, crowded into his 46 years 
of intense activity and service in the de- 
fense of his country, CARL VINSON has 
become the symbol in America of na- 
tion military preparedness. His tower- 
ing stature has cast its protective shad- 
Ow over every nook and cranny of the 
free world. No man before him has giv- 
en more of his intelligent effort to mak- 
ing his Nation militarily capable to de- 
fend and protect the ideals of this 
Nation or the aspirations of other free- 
dom-loving peoples. He gave to America 
the world’s most powerful Navy. He has 
striven to do the same thing for the other 
branches of our mighty military ma- 
chine. He believes in preparedness in 
every sense of the word. He believes in 
Modern tools to defend his Nation. He 
knows that a strong America is the only 

wark between communism and en- 
Slavement. 

Mr. Speaker, for a matchless contri- 
bution over almost a half a century of 
effort in the Congress of the United 
States, on last Thursday, March 3, at the 
dinner following the conclusion of the 
Navy-Marine Corps Symposium con- 
ducted .by the District of Columbia 
Council of the Navy League, where CARL 
Vinson was the guest of honor, he re- 
ceived a scroll from the Service Secre- 
taries signed by the Secretaries of De- 
fense, Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

He made the following address which 
I commend to every American: ; 

Mr. ‘Toastmaster, Mr. Secretary. Gates, dis- 
tinguished Secretaries of the Department of 
Defense, distinguished guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, it is not often, in one man's 
lifetime, that he is fortunate enough to 

só many laudatory things about him- 
self as I have heard tonight. 

I must be the first to deny them; but I 
can assure you that I will also be the last 
to forget these kind remarks. 

I never dreamed that so many wonderful 
things could be said about me—as “crusty” 
as I have been diagnosed. 

So with all humility, I cherish your 
gracious remarks. 

Usually, a man in public life receives all 
earthly praise in his obituary—or perhaps 
When he retires from Congress. 

An obituary is, in this instance, definitely 
Premature; and if anyone is under the im- 
pression that I am about to voluntarily re- 
tire from Congress, I can only paraphrase 
the remarks of John Paul Jones and say “I 
have just begun to serve.“ 
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May I say to my distinguished friends who. 


have spoken here tonight how very grateful 
Iam for your generous statements. 

Mr. Secretary Gates, I also deeply appre- 
ciate your very kind and flattering remarks 
concerning my endeavors in aid of national 
defense, 

I cannot let this opportunity pass without 
expressing to you, sir, my high regard and 
admiration for the manner in which you 
have fulfilled the exacting duties of your 
many public offices in which you have 
served, 

You bring great credit upon the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense. 

In you, the Nation has a true and tried 
public servant at the helm. 

I especlally wish to commend you for your 
recent directive with regard to your partic- 
ipation in the deliberations of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

With this one directive you have left an 
impressive mark on defense organization. 

You have strengthened our great Joint 
Chiefs of Staff system, and at the same time 
have dealt a shattering blow to the advo- 
cates of a single chief of staff system. 

And you have vitalized and reaffirmed the 
constitutional principle of civilian control. 

I consider it a particular honor, Mr. Sec- 
retary, that you have presented this beauti- 
ful scroll to me upon which appears the 
names of the distinguished Service Secre- 
taries and the members of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and its great Chairman. 

Mr, Secretary, for many years you played 
an ever-increasing role in the history of our 
Navy. 

L too, have watched our Navy grow. I 
have watched it grow from a second-rate 
power to the greatest naval power in the 
world, even though its primacy is now seri- 
ously challenged by the Soviet Union. 

Likewise, Mr. Toastmaster, I've seen the 
Navy League grow in importance and in- 
fluence and become a tower of strength in 
the effort to keep America in a constant 
state of preparedness. 

My recollections of the Navy League carry 
me back to my early days on the Naval 
Affairs Committee in August of 1917, and 
Josephus Daniels. In those days the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and the Navy League did 
not always see eye to eye. 

The naval gentlemen who are here tonight 
probably would have endangered their ca- 
reers and possibly their personal liberty had 
they participated in a Navy League banquet 
during the Daniels“ days. 

Happily, that event was weathered by the 
Navy League and it emerged stronger and 
more influential than ever, just as it did 
when a former President appointed his own 
committee to inquire into the Navy League. 

You weathered those storms—and if you 
can weather storms of that magnitude, then 
you are indestructible. t 

You weathered those days because your 
organization was founded upon a rock, and 
neither wind nor the seas could dislodge it. 

From the first day of its organization, 
down to this hour, the Navy League has 
rendered great service to the Nation. 

I congratulate its not only for the strong 
support it has always given to the Navy and 
the Marine Corps, but also to the entire 
defense program. 

Such civilian groups as the Navy League, 
the Air Force Association, the Association of 
the U.S. Army, and others, play a vital role 
in America. 

It is through patriotic organizations of 
this kind that the business interests of the 
country and the people, are made aware of 
the urgent necessity for continual progress 
in the technology of warfare. 

The greatness of the Navy League and 
the other military associations is found in 
the fact that they are always in the fore- 
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front of a sound, strong, preparedness pro- 


This organization, and others of a similar 
nature, realizes that the expenditures in- 
volved in maintaining an adequate mili- 
tary preparedness are vastly less than the 
cost of total war; and incomparably less 
than the cost of defeat. 

The security of our Nation demands that 
in our defense structure we attain and 
maintain a flexibility that will permit us to 
cope with any type of aggression. 

In our defense thi we must avoid 
the danger of over commitment to a single 
concept, r 

That is why I say to you that we must 
have a modern Army; and we can no longer 
delay the modernization of our Army, Each 
day of delay affects our security. 

In addition, we must have an Air Force 
equipped with superior weapons. 

While we do have superiority in manned 
aircraft today, nevertheless we are overlook- 
ing an opportunity for even greater manned 
aircraft supremacy for the years ahead. 

Let me remind you that we must not be 
go anxious to discard the proved weapons 
systems of today for the intriguing and 
vastly complex systems of tomorrow, even be- 
fore they have become an integral part of our 
arsenal. 

And during this period of transition from 
the conventional to the ultramodern family 
of ballistic weapons, we must not forget that 
the nuclear weapons of the future, whose 
very usage implies world extermination, may 
make our conyentional weapons even more 
important than they are today. 

That is why I say to you that we must have 
a Marine Corps capable of fulfilling its mis- 
sion of readiness. 

This means a Marine Corps of three full 
combat divisions and three air wings. 

We must give the Marine Corps the men 
and equipment to fulfill the mandate of the 
Congress. 

We have a great Navy today, but I do have 
grave concern for it in the years ahead. 

We are not rebuilding our fleet as rapidly 
as it is becoming obsolete. 

And this failure to promptly modernize 
our Navy jeopardizes our security. 

When I first came to the Congress the bat- 
tleship was the hearthstone of our Navy. 

Today, the battleship is but a memory of 
past glory. 

In its place is the aircraft carrier, pos- 
sessing, as it does, all of the vital attributes 
of a singularly powerful weapons system. 

It is versatile, for it can be used for prac- 
tically every type of challenge to our national 
interests. 


It is mobile, and thus difficult to find, and 
its location is impossible to predetermine. 

It is powerful in the weapons that it 
carries. 

But a new and even greater future lies 
ahead for the aircraft carrier as the result 
of nuclear energy. 

The Congress wisely recognized the tre- 
mendous significance of the nuclear carrier. 
Thirty-five million dollars was appropriated 
last year for long-range planning for this 
second nuclear carrier, Unfortunately, these 
funds are still withheld by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

The action in withholding these funds 
adversely affects our security and seapower. 

By stupendous effort, with magnificent 
industry cooperation, brilliant planning, and 
outstanding leadership—the Navy gave birth 
to the Polaris submarine. 

But, now, that this child prodigy is close 
to becoming operational, there are rumors 
that the child is to be taken away from its 
parents. 

Let's not separate the child from its 
mother. j 


Let the judgment of Solomon prevail, 
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Naval seapower, coupled with the versa- 
tility of the Navy-Marine Corps team, is a 
priceless capability which we, and we alone, 


Possess. 

We must not let this unique and vital 
superiority wither on the vine, because sea- 
power is entering a new and even greater 
age in the struggle for the preservation of 
the free world. k 

Mr. Toastmaster, there is not one person 
among us who does not want to see a strong 
America. 

We perhaps differ only in the method by 
which we will attain this strength. 

And in this respect, I want to say that the 
Nation is indeed fortunate in having a 
Secretary of Defense, a Secretary of the 

Army, a Secretary of the Navy, and a Sec- 
retary of the Air Force who are truly dedi- 
cated, patriotic Americans. 

I have worked with many public serv- 
ants in my years in the Congress, and I can 
say, here tonight, that the men who now 
occupy the important positions as the civil- 
ian heads of our military organizations have 
impressed the Nation with their competence, 
their integrity, their steadfastness, their 
service loyalty, and their outstanding lead- 
ershi 
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My committee assignments in the Con- 
gress have placed upon me the responsibil- 
ity of dealing with matters involving the 
security of our country. This has given me 
the opportunity of working with outstand- 
ing civilian, military, and naval leaders. 

As a result, I have known some of the fin- 
est men America has to offer. 

My life has been enriched by these mem- 
ories. 

But tonight will be the brightest star in 
all my memory. 


Women’s American ORT 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, in many 
communities throughout the country, 
today, March 2, was celebrated by 
thousands of our most dedicated fellow 
citizens as ORT Day. 

The ORT, as our colleagues know, is 
the Organization for Rehabilitation 
‘Through Training which is devoted to the 
humanitarian work of rehabilitating 
Jewish people who are in need wherever 
they may be throughout the free world. 

ORT Day this year marks the 80th an- 
niversary of the World ORT Union and 
the 33d year of service of the Women's 
American ORT. In this period, several 
million of their fellow Jews have been 
helped in a way that merits the under- 
standing and support of all our people. 

ORT is based on the principle that 
people should be helped to develop their 
God-given talents and innate abilities 
and aided in becoming useful and pro- 
ductive citizens of the free world. Its 
program emphasizes vocational train- 
ing and it has served displaced and un- 
derprivileged people whose potential con- 
tribution would otherwise have been lost 
to society and who themselves would 
otherwise have been denied the fruits and 
satisfaction of useful lives. Through its 
631 vocational training installations in 
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19 countries, ORT has offered young peo- 
ple and adults the means of learning 
valuable industrial skills and thereby of 
participating in a productive way in the 
economic life of their countries. 

It is fitting, Mr. Speaker, that we, the 
friends of the ORT program, salute the 
55,000 members of the Women's Ameri- 
can ORT and the 100,000 members of 
other American ORT Federation affili- 
ates on this happy occasion, and wish 
them well as they prepare for years of 
ever greater and more beautiful service 
to humanity. 


Alternative Farm Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago, Charles B. Shuman, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, la- 
beled the farm bill recently introduced 
by 16 Democratic House Members as a 
“step toward collectivization.” 

Mr. Shuman has attacked as “rigged” 
the recent prognostications given the 
House Committee on Agriculture which 
foresee a sharp drop in farm income if 
controls were eliminated and price sup- 
ports reduced or abandoned. He said 
such studies had been based on arbi- 
trary and unrealistic assumptions. 

If the existing surplus commodities 
owned by the Federal Government were 
not hanging over the domestic market, 
it would seem that an existing damper 
on prices of these commodities would 
be removed. Thus, my bill, H.R. 10350, 
to eliminate acreage and price controls 
has a cushion because the existing sur- 
pluses would be used only to feed starv- 
ing and hungry people without disrupt- 
ing domestic or foreign marketings. 

No large organized pressure groups 
favor legislation such as mine, but indi- 
viduals who hear about its provisions do 
support my bill. j 

Here are typical letters from scores of 
supporting communications which I have 
received from all over the country: 

ERELAND, WASH., March 1, 1960, 
Hon. THOMAS PELLY, 
Representative From Washington, 
House Office 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: I wish to congratulate you for 
introducing a bill in the House to eliminate 
price supports of wheat. In my opinion price 
supports should have been either eliminated 
or modified long ago. Your bill seems to 
be a step in the right direction. 

Mr. Benson has worked long and diligently 
to improve the farm program, Politically 
selfish interests have too long delayed any 
effective action to correct or curb the waste 
which has resulted. I urge Republicans and 
Democrats alike to support Mr. Benson. 

To further express my interest in the bill 
and its passage I am sending a copy of this 
letter to the other Representatives from our 
State. I shall be interested to see what 
success the bill realizes. 

Although I am a registered Democrat, it 
has been your positive action which has 
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prompted me to write my first letter to an 
elected Representative. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. JERRY R. GEYER. 
BLOOMINGTON, IND., March 3, 1960. 

Dran Mr. PELLY: I read in the Indianapolis 
Star about your bill to free the farmers from 
Government regulations. I have long won- 
dered why some lawmaker doesn't propose 
such a thing. It seems to me to be the only 
cure for the farmers’ ills and the consumers’ 
high prices; however, Im fairly confident 
that such a drastic course would have to 
come gradually to prevent a large-scale de- 
pression among farmers, Does your bill 
have a provision for doing this a little at a 
time? T hope it also provides for doing away 
with the large farm surpluses. 

I'm no economist but I lived on a farm for 
16 years and have a lifelong interest in 
agricultural problems. I’m a college gradu- 
ate and also hold a master’s degree. 

Keep up the good work. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. JOHN B. IRWIN. 


The Christian Science Monitor Is Right: 
Rejecting Dictators Isn’t Enough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond, I include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the March 3, 1960, issue of the 
Christian Science Monitor. The edi- 
torial notes the value of the President’s 
South American trip, then adds: 

But further action is needed irf this field. 
Presidents Lleras Camargo of Colombia and 
Betancourt of Venezuela deserve recognition 
and praise from Mr. Eisenhower for the 
sacrificial devotion they have shown in re- 
storing freedom to their nations. For rea- 
sons of timing, their countries have not been 
included on the President’s tour, But some 
means of public recognition can, and should, 
be found to give support to them and their 
peoples, 


The editorial follows: 
REJECTING DICTATORS Isn’r ENOUGH 


"I have heard it said that the United 
States supports dictators. This is ridicu- 
lous. * * We repudiate dictatorship in 
any form, right or left.“ (President Eisen- 
hower, speaking in Chile.) 

The blunt words of repudiation have long 
been needed. Indeed, what is “ridiculous” is 
not that some Latin Americans thought 
Washington supported dictators but that 
Washington sometimes carelessly did lend 
support to dictators. 

Mr, Eisenhower's four-nation tour has done 
much to make it clear that the American 
conscience has not lost its vigor in wishing 
other peoples free to be governed by their 
own consent. 4 

But the direct and unequivocal denuncia- 
tion of dictatorships is only half of what the 
United States needs to mend its political 
friendship with its southern neighbors, 

More should be done to encourage the 
democratic regimes that have replaced dic- 
tators—and had to struggle with inherited 
bankruptcy in treasuries and in political In- 
stitutions, 
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In the past decade seven dictatorships have 
fallen in Latin America. Not all have been 
Teplaced by free systems. But dictatorship 
is on its last legs. So speaking out strongly 
against dictatorship, while welcome, is not 
sọ much an act of bravery as of overdue com- 
munication. 

Mr. Eisenhower is superb at earnest com- 
Munication. He can make ideals felt. He 
has done much to lend support to four im- 
Portant democratic leaders struggling with 
€conomic, political, and social problems. 

But further action is needed in this field. 
Presidents Lleras Camargo of Colombia and 
Betancourt of Venezuela deserve recognition 

and praise from Mr. Eisenhower for the sac- 
rificial devotion they have shown in restor- 
ing freedom to their nations. For reasons 
of timing, their countries have not been 
included on the President's tour. But some 
Means of public recognition can, and should, 
be found to give support to them and their 
peoples. 

The taste of irony still lingers there. It 
is remembered that Washington decorated 
Venezuela’s malign General Pérez Jiménez, 
and let its arms help support tyrants under 
the banner of nonintervention—despite its 
Swift action against a dictatorship of the 
left in Guatemala. 

One potential liberator may have served 
as a spokesman for all when he said: “I 
didn’t specially enjoy being carried to jail 
in a jeep with a sign on it, saying: ‘Gift of 
the People of the United States to the People 
of Nicaragua.“ z s 

Fortunately this era of blundering lies 
Mostly in the past, struck down by stones 
hurled at Mr. Nixon 2 years ago. 

But Mr. Eisenhower's excellent missionary 
work of the past 2 weeks should be extended, 
by word if not by visit, to other peoples 
emerging from tyranny and poverty. The 
clear (to Washington) change in Washing- 
ton’s official attitude is not clear to others 
until it is communicated in forthright 
Words—and acts. No medals are needed. 
But encouragement is. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the following Newsletter of March 5, 


1960: 
WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth District, 
Texas) 


Marca 5, 1960. 

Civil rights legislation dominates the Wash - 
ington scene, snow and ice notwithstanding. 
The round-the-clock Senate filibuster is now 
an entertainment to see, and many throng 
the Senate galleries. Southern Senators, 
working in shifts, show no visible tiring. 
Most Senators do not want to vote to invoke 
Cloture, the shutting off of debate, because of 
their high yaluation of their unlimited free- 
dom to speak. Most would not want to be 
shut off on other issues. Curtailing debate 
on civil rights would set the precedent for 
curtailing debate on other issues. Unfor- 
tunately, the Southern effort now results 
mainly in crystallizing the opposition to the 
Southern viewpoint. True, these speeches 
for and against are for “home consumption” 
of the respective Senators. Meanwhile, other 
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legislation is backlogged and delayed. To 
many of us, this in itself is not an unfortu- 
nate development. The truth is, as I see it, 
we pass too much legislation anyway, and 
any reduction of our legislative output could 
be in the national interest. 

Just what does the Senate civil rights bill 
involve? Is it a voting rights matter alone? 
Absolutely not. Behind the voting rights’ 
masquerade is much more—including forced 
integration and massive Federal aid to edu- 
cation. Briefly, here is an analysis of the 
bill: Section 1, $10,000 fine or 2 years im- 
prisonment for interfering with or obstruct- 
ing school integration. (So your letter or 
chance remarks could land you in jail.) Sec- 
tion 2, creates a new Federal crime for bomb- 
ing religious or educational properties and 
fleeing across State lines. Section 3, local 
election officials must keep voting records 3 
years and turn them over to the Federal 
Justice Department. Section 4, Federal 
grants and aid for local schools that desegre- 

. Section 5, Federal Government pro- 
vides schools for children in areas where pub- 
lic schools are closed to avoid integration. 
Section 6, a commission would be set up to 
seek to eliminate racial discrimination in 
jobs. (Where now is the right to hire and 
fire?) Section 7, Federal referees would 
oversee local election. Here finally the bill 
is related to voting rights—which now is 
a State matter. 

The truth is, as I've testified before, we 
are not even defining what civil rights are, 
besides the right to vote. The solution pro- 
posed by this bill could easily create more 
civil wrongs. What happens to our other 
civil rights and freedoms—freedom to speak, 
write, assemble, to hire and fire and not the 
least, the freedom from Federal persecution, 
bureaucracy, and increased taxation to pay 
for it all. Forgotten is the fact that there 
are 175 million Americans, only 19 million 
of whom are Negroes. Must rights of the 
majority be trampled by overzealous efforts 
to protect a minority? Under all this lics 
the mistaken judgment of politicians seek- 
ing votes by any method. Should increased 
riots develop in the South, the more se- 
rious tinder boxes of racial tension in the 
North could erupt. * * * Philadelphia, New 
York, Detroit, and others. The politicians 
pushing civil rights for political gain will 
then suffer—but so will all the people in 
their areas. Meanwhile, in the Senate south- 
ern supporters of this exaggerated civil rights 
bill could become heroes by toning down the 
bill and controversy they enflamed. 

“A bill to amend the Trading With the 
Enemy Act so as to provide for certain pay- 
ments for the relief of rehabilitation of 
needy victims of Nazi persecution, and for 
other purposes“ provoked my opposition in 
floor debate. Whether good or bad, I know 
the measure was too little understood by 
Members of the House. Everyone ls in 
favor of assisting victims of persecution, but 
when it comes to authorizing the expendi- 
ture of a half million dollars, I insist that 
the purposes, and especially the “for other 
purposes” provision of the bill, be clearly 
understood. No adequate explanation was 
given the House as to why the United States 
should give $500,000 to a private organiza- 
tion to settle claims when those who were 
persecuted, their property taken (now held 
by the United States), left no heirs. (This 
bill treats only with heirless property.) By 
what curious logic do we transfer the prop- 
erty of people now dead and which we ac- 

during the war, to present perse- 
cutees, wholly unrelated to the original 
property owners, through the agency of a 
private organization? Like the iceberg, there 
could be more here than meets the eye. 
Regardless of the merit of the bill's ulti- 
mate aim, it struck me as a good example 
of a slipshod way to legislate. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, opposition is growing to H.R. 
10590, the so-called compromise bill to 
remove the 4%4-percent ceiling on long- 
term Government bonds. 

Opponents of the bill have little confi- 
dence in the Eisenhower administration's 
fiscal and monetary policies. Its short- 
comings in this area have been well- 
documented by the majority views of the 
Joint Economic Committee in its report 
on “Employment, Growth, and Price 
Levels” and its 1960 Joint Economic 
Report.” 

Administration debt-management fail- 
ures have increased the interest rates 
paid on Government securities by 63 per- 
cent in just 7 years, to their highest level 
in 30 years. This has raised the annual 
cost of interest on the national debt by 
60 percent, to a staggering total of $9.6 
billion for the coming fiscal year. Next 
to defense expenditures, this is the larg- 
est single item of Federal spending in the 
President's budget. During this same 
period the national debt has risen from 
$266 billion to $290 billion. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following letter and state- 
ment of the AFL-CIO opposing the in- 
terest rate hike and an extract from my 
radio address of February 27-28 on this 
important subject: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION 
or LABOR AND CONGRESS OF 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., February 15, 1960. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Since World War I— 
through booms, depressions, and military 
crises—the United States has successfully 
met its money needs without breaching the 
444-percent interest rate ceiling on long- 
term bonds. 


Despite urgings of the President, the AFL- 
CIO continues to believe that no change by 
the Congress is justified nor should decision- 
making authority on this vital matter be 
transferred to the President. The enclosed 
brief statement summarizes the reason for 
our view. 

It shows that since 1953 hard money has 
been a persistent objective of the adminis- 
tration and that higher interest rates have 
been justified on one pretext after another 
even when more effective and equitable ways 
of achieving monetary objectives have been 
avallable. 

It further documents the tremendous 
costs that ever higher interest rates have 
heaped upon millions of wage earners and 
other private borrowers as well as on gov- 
ernments, while lenders reap handsome 
profits without providing any added service. 

Finally, it points to several alternatives 
the Government can now pursue, rather 
than Initiate still another round of higher 
interest rates which hurt so many while re- 
tarding economic growth. 

Because the issue is so vital, we hope you 
will read our short statement before your 
own decision is finally made. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, 
Director, Department of Legislation. 
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AFL-CIO STATEMENT OPPOSING THE PRESI- 
DENT’s PROPOSAL To BREACH THE 444 PER- 
CENT INTEREST RATE CEILING ON LONG-TERM 
Bonps 
The AFL-CIO continues to hold that Con- 

gress need not, and should not, lift the in- 

terest rate ceiling on long-term bonds (of 5 

years duration or more) nor should it give 

the President authority to raise it, for many 
reasons: 

(1) The scarcity of loanable funds over 
the last year has been due essentially to 
tem: factors related to the recovery 
from the 1957-58 recession. For example, the 
rapid inventory buildup of last year and the 
large Federal deficit in 1959 contributed to 
a rapid increase in the demand for loans. 
But inventory growth has now begun to 
subside, the current budget is expected to be 
in balance, and the fiscal 1961 budget will 
show a sizable surplus. These events and 
other factors have reduced pressure in the 
money market and interest rates have re- 
cently tended down. 

It is reasonable to assume, as a conse- 
quence, that U.S. long-term bonds may soon 
attract buyers without the enticement of 
rates above the current ceiling. 

(2) The record of the administration 
doesn't support the sense of urgency to sell 
long-term bonds and “stretch out” the debt 
which it alleges exists. 

During the years from 1953 to 1959 when 
interest rates were much lower, the Treas- 
ury showed no comparable rush to sell long- 
term bonds in order to stretch out the debt. 
Because of its action or inaction, the ma- 
turity of the Federal debt actually declined 
substantially during those 6 years. 

It should be further noted that the use of 
long-term marketable obligations by the 
Treasury is not and has not been a major 
source of Federgl financing. For example, a 
year ago—before the clamor to raise the in- 
terest rate ceiling was heard—the total in- 
terest bearing debt was $283 billion. How- 
ever, about $147 billion of this total—or, 
roughly 50 percent—represented marketable 
Treasury obligations. Of these, only $39 bil- 
lion were obligations maturing in 5 years or 
more. By way of contrast, over $48 billion 
of a smaller debt was in long-term bonds 
exceeding 5-year duration at the beginning 
of 1953 when the administration took over. 

(3) Although the Consumer Price Index 
rose less than 1 percent in 1959 over 1958, 
Government spokesmen, from the President 
on down, have been helping to drive buyers 
out of the bond market by their own in- 
cessant and irresponsible scare-talk about 
inflation. No wonder savers preferred to 
hedge against the alleged inflation by buying 
stocks (and to enjoy the special—and un- 
Justified—tax bonanza for dividend recipi- 
ents put into effect at the request of the 
administration back in 1954). 

(4) The sale of long-term bonds at highly 
inflated costs at a time when interest rates 
have been at a 35-year high would unneces- 
sarily add billions to taxpayer burdens and 
further inflate all other interest rates as well. 

There are surely more prudent ways to 
manage our monetary system: 

The. Treasury can continue to meet cur- 
rent needs through short-term borrowings 
on which no interest ceiling has been im- 

and on which the rates recently in 
fact have been going down. This is far 
wiser—since these commitments are ‘quickly 

self-terminating—than to sell bonds of 20 

and 30 years duration which lock into the 

debt structure high interest rate obligations 
over a long term of years. 

The Federal Reserve Board could, and 
should, aid the Treasury by purchasing some 
long-term bonds itself. This would help 
stabilize bond prices and benefit both the 
Treasury and all bondholders. 

In the main, the sale of long-term Federal 
bonds should only occur when interest rates 
are low or at least, not abnormally high. 
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The administration, on the other hand, seems 
willing to add billions more to the crushing 
interest burden the public already pays to 
no advantage to anyone but banks and other 
lenders. ~ 

Already the debt burden under this admin- 
istration has increased staggeringly. Al- 
though the debt itself has risen less than 6 
percent since fiscal 1946, interest payments 
have skyrocketed almost 100 percent. These 
payments totaled $6.4 billion in fiscal 1954, 
the first year after the new administration 
took over. By the end of fiscal 1960, they will 
have reached $9.4 billion. 

Today, 12 cents out of every $1 collected 
in Federal revenue is being paid out as inter- 
est to those who own the Federal debt. 

It is instructive to recall some additional 
recent monetary history. 

From the time Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey boosted interest rates on long- 
term U.S. bonds back in 1953, tight money 
apparently has been a major administration 
objective. Except during the depths of the 
recessions of 1954-55 and 1957-58, interest 
rates have been continuously pushed up by a 
combination of Treasury-Federal Reserve ac- 
tions—all avowedly to stop inflation and 
assure adequate economic growth. 

Since 1952, as a consequence, the overall 
interest rate rlse—including the costs of both 
Government and private borrowing—has 
been nearly 100 percent. 

Theoretically, high interest rates are sup- 
posed to reduce inflationary pressures by cur- 
talling spending. However, tight money has 
not deterred spending by wealthy corpora- 
tions and individuals who do not need to 
borrow to meet their investment or consump- 
tion needs. 

Furthermore, high interest rates have 
transferred billions from the incomes of 
working people and other borrowers to the 
lenders who provide not one cent of addi- 
tional service for the higher price they receive 
for their loans. 

Millſions of average American families have 
been grievously hurt by tight money. For 
example, over the last 2 years alone higher 
interest charges on a 25-year $10,000 FHA 
mortgage loan have added over a thousand 
dollars to the cost of buying a home and 
installment purchases of all kinds have be- 
come similiarly more costly. As taxpayers, 
American families not only must bear billions 
more in Federal interest charges but the cost 
of carrying State and local debt has soared as 
well. For example, recent high interest rates 
will ultimately make the real cost of a class- 
room almost double the construction cost of 
the room. 

Is there any wonder that the net profits of 
member banks of the Federal Reserve System 
shot up 75 percent between 1952 and 1958 
while personal income from interest pay- 
ments skyrocketed from $12.1 billion in 1952 
to $22.5 billion in 1959, a 90-percent rise? 

What is more, it is evident that many fac- 
tors besides interest rates influence consumer 
and business demand and that tight money 
surely has not immunized America from ris- 
ing prices. This is particularly true in the 
case of enterprises that can administer their 
own prices upward—like steel, auto, oil, 
drugs, etc.—without any regard at all for the 
actual level of demand or of interest rates. 

Moreover, higher interest rates themselves 
increase all prices: they inflate the cost of 
raising a family, of financing Government 
services, of operating a farm, and of running 
any other business—and particularly a small 
or moderately sized one. Thus, higher in- 
terest costs are themselves a major price 
factor in the rising price level. 

Finally, ever-higher interest rates have 
not brought the growth and stability the 
American economy needs. On the contrary, 
during the postwar years from 1947 to 1953 
our average annual rate of real economic 
growth was 4.7 percent, but after 1953 it 
dwindied to 2.3 percent. Moreover, we have 
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already suffered two sharp recessions since 
tight money has been sanctified by this ad- 
ministration. Another recession is widely 
predicted by 1961 because, among other rea- 
sons, high interest rates and credit scarcity 
are already reducing new housing starts and 
threaten to slow down the growth of per- 
sonal consumption and business and Gov- 
ernment investment, 

The AFL-CIO recognizes that periods arise 
when abnormal demands upon an economy 
require temporary credit restraints. We be- 
lieve, however, that the efforts of the ad- 
ministration and the Federal Reserve Board 
not only have been ill timed but have also 
employed wrong methods. 

For example, acting as though the raising 
of profits for lenders was its major objective, 
the Federal Reserve Board has raised interest 
rates again and again when inflation has 
been the assumed problem and, therefore, 
credit restraint has been prescribed. But at 
no time since the Eisenhower administration 
came into power have bank reserve require- 
ments been raised—an action that would 
have restricted credit by reducing the funds 
available to the banks for loans. On the 
contrary, since 1953, the maximum reserve 

mt of member banks actually has 
been cut from 24 percent to 18 percent, 

Moreover, at precisely the same time Con- 
gress was first being asked to breach the 414- 
percent interest ceiling to help fight the al- 
leged inflation, the administration also was 
asking it to pass the “cash vault” bill which 
sanctions raising the money supply and thus, 
presumably, increasing the inflationary 
danger. 

It is our view that the President's request 
for a higher interest rate ceiling does not 
reflect good economic judgment. It reflects 
concern for the gains of bankers and other 
lenders far more than the welfare of the 
entire Nation. 

Today, the American economy depends 
more than ever upon the wisdom of those 
who direct monetary and fiscal policies. 
Above all, old concepts must be constantly 
reexamined to make sure that they are re- 
sponsive to realities in our fast changing 
times. 

Clearly, neither the Treasury nor the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board have been fulfilling their 
functions in this manner. While ignoring 
vitally important monetary and fiscal re- 
forms such as those proposed by the majority 
of the Joint Economic Committee, they con- 
tinue to adhere to outmoded classical and 
class-biased practices. 

It is high time that the monetary policies 
of the United States be geared to the needs 
of the Nation instead of the profits of the 
national banks. Until this happens, it would 
be irresponsible to give the President and the 
Treasury additional power to misuse. 
RADIO ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN GEORGE M. 

RHODES, WEEU, WRAW, WHUM, FEBRUARY 

27-28, 1960 

This is Congressman GEORGE M. RHODES, 
reporting by transcription from Washington. 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
has voted approval of a “compromise” bill 
backed by the administration which would 
raise the interest rate ceiling on long-term 
Government bonds. A bill to accomplish 
the same purpose was rejected by the House 
last year. 

The interest rate bill is one of the most 
important measures to come before the 
House. It affects every American in his 
dally life. It would give power to the Presi- 
dent to set the interest rate on the sale of 
up to $5.8 billion worth of bonds each year— 
power which no other President in our his- 
tory has ever had. Heretofore, Congress has 
maintained control over the maximum rate 
of interest which the Government could pay 
on bonds issued for longer than 5 years. 

Just last month, a majority of the Joint 
Economic Committee recommended that the 
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present interest rate ceiling be retained, 
after conducting a series of hearings and 
Studies on this issue. The bill to take off 
the interest rate ceiling would repudiate the 
recommendation of these economic experts. 

The administration contends that the in- 
terest rate ceiling makes it impossible for 
the Treasury to market long-term bonds and 
forces it to issue short-term notes at higher 
rates of interest, thus costing the taxpayers 
more for the money borrowed. 

Experts on the Joint Economic Committee 
and other opponents of the interest rate 
increase contend that there is no crisis in 
Public debt financing which could not be 
corrected by administrative reforms recom- 
mended by the committee. s 

It has been pointed out that a private 
business would be foolhardy to undertake 
long-term borrowing when interest rates are 
at their highest levels in 30 years. Yet 
this is exactly what the administration is 
proposing to do. Long-term borrowing at 
Present abnormally high rates of interest 
would burden the next generation with 
Many billions of dollars of additional pay- 
ments of interest on the national debt. 

The administration's high-interest, hard- 
money policies have already increased the in- 
terest payment on the debt to a staggering 
total of nine and a half billion dollars a 
year. Such fiscal and economic policies 
have also curtailed our rate of economic 
growth at a time when the Soviet Union is 
forging ahead economically as well as mili- 
tarily. The serious unemployment problem, 
particularly in chronically depressed areas, 
continues to worsen. We now have almost 
as many persons unemployed in this so- 
called prosperity year as were unemployed in 
the recession year of 1954. This is at least 
partially caused by the failure of our econ- 
omy to expand fast enough to absorb the 
millions of young people entering the labor 
market each year. 

Opponents of the so-called compromise 
bill to raise interest rates contend that once 
the ceiling is lifted, interest rates would be 
boosted in every other sector of the economy. 
Directly or indirectly, this would affect every 
citizen. It would, for example, make it even 
More costly to buy a home because of the 
increased interest on home mortgages. This 
would have the effect of curtailing the build- 
ing industry and the thousands of related 
industries. Higher interest rates on Gov- 
ernment bonds would affect the rate of 
private borrowing, making it more costly for 
businessmen to finance inventory purchases, 
expansion, and other activities. It would 
add to the cost of all goods purchased on 
time from cars to household appliances. It 
would add to the cost of borrowing to fi- 
nance new schools, streets, and other public 
improvements at the local governmental 
level, thus bringing about higher local taxes. 

Liberal Democrats in the House are con- 
vinced that an increase in the ceiling on 
Government bonds would be harmful to the 
vast majority of Americans and only benefit 
& handful of large banks and insurance com- 
panies which grab up bond issues at the 
present inflated rates of interest. The so- 
called compromise bill, while it does not go 
as far as the administration originally re- 
quested, would nevertheless break the inter- 
est ceiling and transfer legitimate authority 
of Congress to the President. 

A bitter fight over this issue is expected to 
develop in the House. Liberal Democrats 
are pledged to fight this giveaway of more 
billions of dollars of taxpayers’ money to the 
big financial interests which now are calling 
the tune—not only on Wall Street but at the 
White House and here on Capitol Hill, 
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The Real Castro—I 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Daily News is currently publishing 
a series of articles by two of its ace 
reporters, Joseph Martin and Phil San- 
tora, about Cuba’s newest dictator Fidel 
Castro. They bring to light many inter- 
esting facts about him which depict the 
real Castro. The first installment in 
the series appeared on Sunday, March 6, 
1960. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to insert this article in 
the Recorp: 

Castro: PHONY PRopHET—JusT ONE MORE 
IN THE LONG SERIES oF CUBAN TRAGEDIES 
(By Joseph Martin and Phil Santora) 

Fidel Castro, who just 15 months ago was 
hailed as the Ethan Allen of the Sierra 
Maestra Mountains—a colorful, magnetic, 
swashbuckling combination of a canebrake 
Quantrell and Simon Bolivar—represents the 
latest in a long serles of tragedies to be in- 
flicted on a long-suffering Cuban people. 

It is doubtful that most Cubans are yet 
aware that their idol, before whose picture 
religious peasant women burn vigil lights 
as they would before the Christ, is dedicated 
to communism. 

Only the more perceptive realize that Fidel 
Castro is a consummate actor, that far from 
the brave revolutionary battling against 
evil, he is in truth a physical coward, a 
double-crosser who has sent friends and fol- 
lowers to their deaths, a dictator whose only 
interest in his people is a selfish one, utter 
personal power. 

LITERALLY, HE IS STRICTLY FROM HUNGER 


Castro is the product of a generation of 
unrest and tyranny in Cuba. He was 
created out of the hunger of the Cuban peo- 
ple for a true liberator who would free them 
from the oppressions of the Batistas, the 
Prios, the Grau San Martins, the Machados 
and all the others who have systematically 
plundered the island and deprived them of 
democratic rights. 

But the Cubans have again been short- 
changed. Even those wHo have been able 
to set aside their emotions long enough to 
realize that their beloved Fidel is just a 
carbon copy of his bloody predecessors after 
all, hesitate to say so. They hesitate because 
they don’t want to believe they are in for 
another era of dictatorship. Of because they 
can be sent to “the wall” before a firing 
squad as enemies of the revolution if they 
are overheard. 

The freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press promised by Castro while he was beat- 
ing his breast in the mountains before the 
fall of Batista have not materialized. Nor 
are they likely to. Free elections have been 
put off indefinitely. Agrarian reform has 
become synonymous with confiscation. 

Almost every popular figure, outside the 
tight little circle that includes Fidel, his 
brother, Raul; the Argentine Communist, Dr. 
Ernesto (Che) Guevara and close friends in 
the Red-dominated cabinet, has been 
“eliminated.” 

Some have been thrown into jail for long 
terms. Others have suffered fatal “acci- 
dents.” Still others have been executed out- 
right or exiled. 
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Castro doesn’t Uke competition. Neither 
does he like to have men around him who 
knew him when he was an embryo hoodlum 
in Havana University, when he was a 
bearded revolutionary potting farm animals 
with a high-powered rifle in the mountains, 
when he fled from the attack on the Mon- 
cado garrison and left others to do his fight- 
ing. 

CIRCUS TRIALS AND EXECUTIONS 

To cover up his many deficiencies, Castro 
has adopted a familiar theme among Latin- 
American and South American revolution- 
ists—vilification of the Colossus to the 
North—the United States. He has kept the 
Cuban hunger for excitement appeased by 
circus trials and executions. 

He has jailed political prisoners in such 
numbers that he has been forced to free 
hundreds of thieves, dope peddlers, rapists 
and gangsters to make room for the enemies 
of the revolution. 

He has adopted Soviet-style brainwashing 
methods in dealing with these prisoners, 
His torturing of these unfortunates rivals 
that of Batista, the butcher who preceded 

This series of articles will describe Castro 
as seen by those who know him best—men 
who have known him since he was an ego- 
tistical student leader at the university, 
who served with him in the mountains, the 
priests who gave the last rites to prisoners 
condemned to death by the Castro tribunals. 

There will be first-person accounts by 
men who knew him in prison, when he 
taught Marx and Lenin to a literally cap- 
tive audience. 

There will be a report by the investigating 
officer of the real story behind the disap- 
pearance of Camillo Cienfuegos, popular head 
of the revolutionary army. 

WELL-FED LEADER, HUNGRY FOLLOWERS 

The exiled former chief of Castro’s air 
force, who flew munitions to Castro and his 
brother while they were in the mountains, 
gives his impressions of a man who sat 
around eating caviar and smoking big cigars 
while his followers went hungry. 

There are profiles on Rolando Masferrer 
and Gen. Jose E. Pedraza, the two men 
Castro fears most. 

Former chiefs of police, of intelligence, of 
the anti-Communist division of the national 
police cooperated in giving The News team 
an insight into the several faces of Castro. 
Each of the dozens of interviews was care- 
fully double-checked. In no case was in- 
formation on Castro accepted without con- 
firmation by sources unknown to the men 
originally interviewed. 

What emerges rips the mask of pseudo- 
patriotism from the bearded face of Fidel 
Castro Ruz. 

It portrays him as a schemer who always 
knew what he wanted—complete, absolute 
control of Cuba, It also shows that he was 
always a willing tool of the Reds, that he 
was carefully schooled in Communist tactics 
by Reds who had gained experience during 
the civil war in Spain. 

This communistic education has molded 
Castro into a catatytic agent that may, if 
not checked, crystallize the Red cells in 
Latin and South America, placing Soviet 
satellites squarely on the doorstep of the 
United States. 

To understand what makes Castro tick, 
however, it is 3 to eee gon- 
ditions under whic e $ 

Communism is not new in Cuba. The 
first signs of the Red ideology go back to 
the late twenties, to Havana University, 
which has always been a fertile. spot for 
revolutionary political doctrines. 

The first disciples of Cuban communism 
were Jullo Antonio Mella (killed in Mexico 
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and whose ashes were enshrined on Reina y 
Escobar Street In Havana); Pablo de la 
Torriente (killed in the civil war in Spain); 
Aureliano Sanchez Arango (who deserted the 
Communist Party and became associated 
with President Carlos Prio Socarras); Juan 
Marinello Vidsurreta and others, including 
Raul Roa, currently Minister of State. 

From 1930 to 1933, Fablo Grobart, known 
as “El Ruso” (the Russian) was assigned 
to organize the Communist Party. On Sep- 
tember 4, 1933, communism erupted through- 
out the country, infiltrating even the armed 
forces. Soldiers wore Red armbands. 

The party lost some of its momentum, 
however, and during the next two decades 
was not a vital force in Cuban politics. It 
received another jolt when, in April 1952, 
President Fulgencio Batista, severed diplo- 
matic relations with the U.S.S.R. The So- 
viet Embassy's 126 employees went to Mexico 
where they began to apply outside pressure 
against the regime. 

They instigated a plot to kill Batista. 
Among those who met with the Russians at 
Havana University were Francisco Calderio 
(Blas Roca Calderio); Lionel Soto, Alfreda 
Guevara, Antonio Nunez Jiminez, Vicentina 
Antuna de Carone, Dr. Raul Roa, and others, 

CORRUPT BATISTA WAS FAIR GAME 


There was no quarrel with the original 
objectives. Batista was corrupt and fair 
game for anyone who wanted to free Cuba 
from his grasp. But all were accepted as 
members of the Communist Party, and that 
was important. 

It is significant that the group agreed to 
name Fidel Castro, who had won notoriety 
as a ganster at Havana University, as its 
leader. 

Look at some of the names thus far men- 
tioned: 

Dr, Raul Roa is currently Castro’s Min- 
ister of State. He has been a staunch left- 
ist for 30 years. He is famous for his 
fight against Machado in 1932, a very close 
friend of Jose Antonio Mella, the slain Com- 
munist leader, as well as other Reds. 

He is aggressively anti-United. States, 
boasts of his huge library on Communist 
doctrine and has contributed articles to 
Fundamentos and Neustro Tiempo, both 
Well known Red publications, 

Roa is one of the men to watch in the 
Castro regime. He is powerful, ruthless, and 
has Communist connections throughout the 
world. 

REVISED TEXTBOOKS LEAN TOWARD REDS 


Dr. Vicentina Antuna de Carone has risen 
to a post as general director of culture. She 
is an avowed Communist and fanatically 
anti-United States. She and other Reds in 
the revolutionary, government have under- 
taken teaching reforms in which Commu- 
nist doctrines have been insinuated into re- 
vised textbooks. In the new Cuban history 
books, U.S. intervention in the fight for 
Cuban independence has been deleted. 

Trivial though it may seem, not the least 
of Dr. Antuna’s campaign has been the 
abolition of Santa Claus. 

Last Christmas, she arbitrarily prohibited 
the showing of images of Kris Kringle in 
all schools and department stores and for- 
bade the importation of American Christ- 
mas trees into the country. 

She also prohibited the selling of US. 
Christmas cards depicting Christ, New Eng- 
land scenes, carolers, and such. Cubans en- 
joy the U.S. version of Christmas and Amer- 
ican relatives of Cubans here were appalled 
to receive cards showing a bearded rebel 
holding a rifle instead of a beared Santa 
holding a bagful of gifts; On the card was 
the legend: “Merry Christmas in the Year 
of Liberation.” 

Cuban children, whose parents desperate- 
ly tried to decorate mango shrubs with tin- 
sel and ornaments, burst into tears when 
they sighted the fraudulent Christmas trees. 
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REPORTED PLANNING RUSSIAN SUB BASE 


Antonio Nunez Jimenez, director of the 
INRA—the National Institute of Agarian Re- 
form—was a leader of the Young Commu- 
nist League at Havana University. He or- 
ganized the Cuban group that attended the 
Berlin Youth Festival and is an influential 
member of the propaganda and cultural sec- 
tion of the Communist Party in Cuba. 

Reports are that Jimenez is one of a group 
working with Russians toward the estab- 
lishment of a secret Soviet submarine base 
in Cuba. 

He is the author of a geography textbook 
that aims at the indoctrination of young 
readers. It praises Russia and violently at- 
tacks the United States for the part it 
played in the Cuban War of Independence. 
The Batista government banned sale of the 
book, but it is in use in Cuban schools 
today. 

Along with others, including Dr. Antuna, 
he is responsible for the elimination of Eng- 
lish from school programs; English was a 
compulsory subject before Castro took over. 

In addition, Jiminez is the strong man 
behind the confiscation of U.S. properties 
and investments in Cuba. 

Lionel Soto studied in Moscow. He was 
secretary of the International Union of Stu- 
dents, a Red group created in Prague on 
August 27, 1946, to indoctrinate teenagers. 
His wife, Geisha Borroto de Soto, was in on 
the Russian plot to kill Batista. Both have 
places in the new government. 

Soto also helped put out the Carta Semes- 
tral, a Red publication outlawed by the 
Batista regime. 

Fidel Castro was eminently qualified for 
the job of putting into practice the Com- 
munist “Security Cordon” discussed at the 
20th Communist Congress and which had as 
its main objectives the occupation of the 
Panama Canal, the assassinations of Carlos 
Castillo Armas, of Guatemala; Somoza, of 
Nicaragua; Trujillo, of the Dominican Re- 
public, and Batista. 

FIGURED IN SLAYING OF STUDENT LEADER 


Castro had been involved in violence long 
before this. He was one of the principals in 
the slaying of a student leader, Manolo 
Castro (no relation), who was shot to death 
on San Rafael St. in Havana. He was also 
accused of being one of the group that shot 
to death Fernandez Caral, a sergeant of the 
university police. Fidel has a long record 
as à terrorist. 

What was Castro like in his student days, 
when he was earning the right to become a 
revolutionary leader? The News team talked 
to a classmate as well as to police officere 
who knew him at the time. None can be 
identified for fear of reprisals against mem- 
bers of their families still in Cuba. 

“Even in those days,” said one classmate, 
“Fidel was a complex person. He was not 
particularly popular because he was a trou- 
blemaker, a swaggering individual who car- 
ried a .45 and who was habitually hatching 
Plots against his rivals for honors in the 
political groups at Havana University. 

“The FEU (the Federation of University 
Students that later became a potent force 
in Castro’s successful overthrow of Batista), 
had rejected Fidel’s bid for its presidency. 
Fidel was angry and he became associated 
with an underground campus group—the 
UIR, the Union of Insurrectional Revolu- 
tlonists. 

REGARDED BY FIDEL AS A MORTAL ENEMY 


“Manolo Castro had been president of the 
FEU. He had a police record. On one oc- 
casion, he was accused of the murder of 
Fernandez Fiallo, a professor in the school of 
architecture. On another occasion, he fired 
shots at another teacher. 

“Fidel regarded him as a mortal political 
enemy; for Manolo had achieved a stature 
that Fidel aspired to as FEU president. At 
a meeting of UIR members, Fidel! boldly in- 
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sisted that Manolo must be killed. There 
was opposition, but Fidel, still smarting be- 
cause he hadn't made the team, insisted. 

“A group of students finally caught up with 
Manolo and shot him. Fidel is said to have 
been with them and he was placed under 
arrest. However, he was clever. The gang 
had gone to the home of a friend and put 
paraffin on their hands to remove any evi- - 
dences of nitrate.” 

A police officer said: “Manolo Castro died 
en route to the hospital. A friend of mine 
on the force saw a member of the Fidel 
Castro group—Gustavo Ortiz Faez—come 
running past Mario's Restaurant near Nep- 
tune Street. He fired a couple of shots in 
the air and Faez stopped. 

HE HAD INFLUENCE EVEN Er THE EARLY DAYS 


“Faez was a nephew of Grau San Martin, 
then president of Cuba, and pressure was 
put on to release him. The busincss of the 
paraffin took place in the home of Miguel 
Suarez Fernandez, an influential senator 
who was the patron of the UIR for the politi- 
cal help he could get from this illegal group. 

“Naturally, when Castro and the others 
were picked up and subjected to the test 
no trace of gunpowder remained. Then a 
judge came to the precinct and they were 
released, No trial was held. In other words, 
instead of his go'ng to court, the court came 
to him. He had influence even in those 
early days.” 

Castro hungered for recognition—any kind 
of recognition. He sought power and popu- 
larity on an almost compulsive basis and was 
an insatiable publicity hound. When a 
strike was called at the university—and there 
were many—Fidel would always be up in 
front, talking to newsmen, posing for pho- 
tographers. 

When he received a small scratch on his 
forehead during a skirmish, he bandaged his 
entire head and posed joyfully for the pho- 
tographers. à 

He was impatient for success, burning with 
ambition. He passed a 4-year college course 
in three by cramming on the eves of exam- 
inations. And he was willing to do anything 
to erase those who stood in his way. 

His attempt on the life of Leonel Gomez, 
a student leader, is typical. Castro didn’t 
know Gomez. He merely knew that Gomez 
had influence, that he was an obstacle in 
his path. He told a close friend he was go- 
ing to kill Gomez. 

“He didn't even know where Gomez lived 
or what he looked like,” said a former class- 
mate, “but killing Gomez—who was only 17 
at the time—was too big a job for Fidel to 
handle alone. 


ASKED CLASSMATE TO HELP IN KILLING 


“He asked me to help and I refused, tell- 
ing him it was a crazy idea. He tried to 
enlist the aid of Rolando Masferrer and I 
believe that two of Masferrer’s men went 
with him 2 weeks later when Gomez was 
shot, though they didn't help Fidel. 

Fidel ambushed Gomez from the top of a 
stone wall outside the baseball stadium. 
He shot him in the back—putting a slug in 
his lung. 

“Gomez was walking down a crowded 
street when it happened. One of Castro's 
friends, who happened to be in the area, was 
accidentally shot in the leg when Fidel 
opened fire. He was Fernando Freyre de 
Andrade, a lawyer now living in Havana. 
Fidel never worried about where his bullets 
were going. 

“Gen. Juan Rodriguez, a Dominican exile 
living at the San Luis Hotel—he later took 
Castro on an expedition against Trujillo— 
hid him, gave him money and even switched 
guns in the event Castro was captured and 
they ran a ballistics test. 

“He came to me first, however. He was 
very excited and he told me he had Just shot 
Gomez. He cried: ‘I need your help, I need 
your help.“ He almost wept—a great actor 
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this man. When he wants something, he 
can turn on the tears.” 

Gomez lived and Castro never came to 
trial. 

During those university days, Castro was 
somewhat less than a Frank Merriwell. He 
was a forerunner of today’s beatnik. His 
clothes were always rumpled, his fingernails 
heeded cleaning and he avoided bathing with 
something akin to fervor. 

He seldom relaxed. One night, he started 
out with the boys for a night on the town. 
He had his 45 with him, as usual. He 
spotted a street light on Virtudes Street, near 
the office of EI Mundo in busy, downtown 
Havana, and decided then and there to 
brush up on his shooting. He didn't hit the 
light, but police swarmed to the scene and 
Castro and his buddies never did get to the 
bordello. 

He had an enormous appetite, something 
which stuck with him later in the Sierra 
Maestra. He liked hot, spicy Spanish food 
rather than the milder Cuban variety and 
could handle a terrific amount of wine—two 
or three bottles at a session. 

He ate so much that he frequently ran 
out of money and this sometimes got him in 
trouble. 

“One day,” relates a friend, “we went to 
lunch at Santa Fe, a beach near Havana. 
We pooled our money and found we had 
about 6 pesos and we were studying the 
menu pretty carefully. Not Fidel. He 
ordered a chicken and a bottle of expensive 
wine. We were worried but not Fidel. He 
said: Let's eat first and worry about it 
later.“ 

GENTLE GIRL FALLS IN LOVE WITH HIM 

“The bill came to more than 25 pesos 
(825). The owner came. Then a corporal 
and two soldiers came. They were going to 
arrest us but Alberto Perez Nodarse, whose 
father owned a large home at the beach, was 
finally allowed to sign the tab. 

“The next week, the incident was almost 
repeated. We went to Varadero Beach, 
registered at a hotel, ate the best and Fidel 
even wined and dined the owner. 

“He really made a hit with that man. 
When the time came to pay the bill, we all 
walked out of the hotel leaving our empty 
suitcases behind. Some of use were wearing 
two sults of clothes.” 

Castro was devoid of “any civilized man- 
ners and was extremely rude to women,” in 
those days. He never brushed his teeth, his 
table manners were terrible and the sleeve of 
his jacket served as a handkerchief. 

But curiously, Myrta Diaz-Balart fell in 
love with him. Myrta was a gentle girl who 
had lost her mother when she was 3. They 
Were married in 1948, while he was still a 


eee might loosely be described 
what y 

as the “courtship,” Fidel's sisters, particu- 
larly Lydia, used to give him money to buy 
small gifts for Myrta. She bore him a son— 
and then, a few years later, the marriage 
went on the rocks. 

Even then Fidel was drinking rather 
heavily. 

“You hear about his drinking on TV and 
radio during those long harangues,” said a 
classmate, “or about his drinking in the Sier- 
Ta Maestra, but he was drinking cognac and 
taking benzedrine when he was a student, 
too. He said the combination kept him 
alert for his studies.” 


CASTRO COCKTAIL: BENZEDRINE, COGNAC 


Benzedrine and cognac—that’s the Castro 
cocktail that keeps him going on those 
talkathons. The cognac is kept in a teacup 
so that Cubans will think it’s the rum that 
Fidel is always pushing as an export. 
This, through the eyes of those who knew 
him intimately, is the portrait of the young 
hoodlum the Reds selected to launch what 
Was to become the symbol of the new revolu- 
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tion. Castro was to give the caper some in- 
dividualist touches. 

In previous incidents, including an at- 
tempt on the life Òf Batista and Rolando 
Masferrer, he had always prudently left a 
door open for retreat in the event something 
went wrong. 

The incident at the Moncada barracks in 
Santiago was no different. Castro knew the 
attack would fail—he also felt it would 
give him the recognition he sought. 


We Can No Longer Afford To Waste 
Water 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, effective control of water pollu- 
tion is essential if our Nation is to grow 
and prosper, Once a plentiful resource, 
water has now become more precious 
than any other single resource we have. 
By 1980, the demand for water will 
equal the available supply of 600 billion 
gallons a day. 

Obviously, we will be unable to waste 
a single drop of water. Since polluted 
water is wasted water, we must begin 
now to provide the necessary facilities 
and programs to prevent this waste. 

At the present time, it is estimated 
that less than $5 million a year is being 
spent on safe water research by all 
sources, public and private. I have in- 
troduced a bill which would improve 
this situation by authorizing the U.S, 
Public Health Service to establish five 
regional research laboratories in five dif- 
ferent areas of the Nation. In these 
laboratories, research would be con- 
ducted with an eye toward developing 
practical, low-cost ways of making 
waste-polluted water safe for use. 


An editorial in the February 22, 1960, 
St. Paul Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minn., 
commented on the need for this legisla- 
tion. I would like to include that edi- 
torial in the Recorp: 

WATER PURIFICATION RESEARCH Is LACKING 

One long-neglected phase of the fight to 
control water pollution is research for im- 
proved methods of removing impurities, 
Present systems of treating municipal and 
industrial wastes do not remove or break 
down numerous chemical substances which 
are increasingly finding their way into public 
water systems. 

Congressman LESTER JOHNSON of Black 
River Falls, Wis., recognizes this problem in 
a bill he introduced to establish five regional 
research laboratories in different areas, to be 
operated by the U.S. Public Health Service. 

A water pollution article in Good House- 
keeping magazine estimates that less than 
$5 million a year is currently being spent on 
safe water research by all sources, public 
and private. It says that billions have been 
invested by industry in developing new syn- 
thetics and other products which now help 
pollute rivers, lakes, and wells, No one has 
accepted the responsibility for discovering 
how to counteract the effects of this type of 
pollution, 
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Doing the Week in Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, Edward 
J. Reardon, the Washington news corre- 
spondent of the Passaic (N. J.) Herald- 
News, on March 5, 1960, wrote a fine 
column pointing to the serious under- 
mining of our country's moral fiber 
presently taking place in publications 
and the movies. The article deserves 
attention and should command serious 
thought: 


DOING THE WEEK IN WASHINGTON, Wits Ep 
REARDON 


(By Edward J. Reardon) 


WasHINGTON.—When immorality enveloped 
the Roman Empire like a plague, it rotted 
and crumbled. 

This has been the fate of other great na- 
tions, before and since. Postwar America, 
with its soft living, its leisure time, and its 
headlong pursuit of questionable pleasures, 
is coming close to the crossroads. 

It took Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
to emphasize how far we have strayed when, 
during his visit to Los Angeles, he demon- 
strated in his crude way his dislike for the 
type of entertainment Hollywood is supply- 
ing the American masses. Khrushchey gave 
an imitation of the 
Can” and 
permit the film to be shown in Russia. 

The movie producers-laughed at Khru- 
shehev's antics. But they should have felt 
& sense of shame, instead. 

For the past few years the moving picture 
industry's most successful films have been 
those emphasizing sex. Its advertising of 
these pictures in newspapers and magazines 
has been of the variety which in former days 
would have looked out of place even in the 
old Police Gazette. 

The publishing industry has been follow- 
ing suit, flooding the bookstands with trash. 
Bestsellers today feature immorality and 
perversion. 

In the Post Office Department Building in 
Washington is a room which Postmaster 
General Arthur E. Summerfield calls the 
“Chamber of Horrors.” It contains samples 
of smutty magazines and other items taken 
from the mails. 

A House subcommittee on postal opera- 
tions held hearings last session in an effort 
to fashion legislation to strengthen Summer- 
field’s hand in prosecuting the peddlers of 
this filth. 

Its members—Representative GEORGE M. 
WALLHAUSER, Of New Jersey, among them 
heard testimony from law enforcement ofi- 
cials that this filthy literature was often 
responsible for much of our juvenile delin- 
quency, for sex crimes, and in some instances 
for narcotics addiction. 

The subcommittee is doing its best to fight 
this insidious compaign to weaken and 
eventually destroy the Nation's moral fiber, 
Right now it is seeking to induce the motion 
picture and publishing industries to do their 

wn policing. 
uf it reullzes that if the crusade is to be 
successful it must have help and that the 
most effective aid would be action at the 
community level. 

„Only when an sroused and persistent 
community conscience has been established,” 
it states in a recent report, “can we be cer- 
tain that the dealers in printed filth will be 
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thwarted in their devious design of getting 
their wares into the hands and minds of our 
youth.” 

As an example of what can be done at the 
community level, the subcommittee cites the 
suburban community of Arlington, Va. Here 
it was that the Northern Virginia Citizens 
for Decent Literature was organized about 
2 years ago in a small Presbyterian church 
circle of people dissatisfied with the quality 
of magazines on local newsstands. 

The first goal was simply to ask the news- 
stand owners to look more carefully at what 
the yere selling. 

It was their conviction that an informed 
druggist would be as unwilling to sell maga- 
zines which might be harmful to the mind 
as he would be to sell drugs which would 
poison the body. 

Today, the group has the active support 
and cooperation of over 125 organizations, 
large and small, including civic groups, serv- 
ice clubs, parent-teachers associations and 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish religious 


groups. 

The first step was to ask other organiza- 
tions to join in an effort to canvass the en- 
tire county. Letters were sent to all church, 
service, civic, and school groups explaining 
the purpose of the organization. As the 
membership grew, research into the nature 
and extent of the community's problem 
showed that the originators had been com- 
pletely unaware of how much of this filth 
was on the newsstands. 

A large committee on standards was then 
established, composed of a cross-section of 
the member organizations, to develop criteria 
representing the average citizen applying 
contemporary community standards. These 
criteria were then approved by the entire 
organization. Using this measuring rod, a 
Ust of some 50 magazines which should be 
removed from newsstands was prepared. 

A few stands, where the majority of objec- 
tionable magazines were found, refused to 
cooperate on the ground their business would 
simply move across the State line. S6 a 
legislative committee was created by the 
organization. It went to work to obtain 
stronger antiobscenity laws at the local level. 
Result—the Arlington County Board ap- 
pointed a committee to study the problem. 
It recommended the State law be clarified 
and strengthened, with increased penalties. 

Meanwhile the committee on standards 
continues to check and keep the list of ob- 
jectlonable magazines up to date. 

This is what one community has done to 
protect its youngsters against the merchants 
of filth who would destroy them morally. 

It can be done in every community where 
people are sufficiently interested in the fu- 
ture of their children and the Nation. 


Timely Portrait on Trujillo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
onn, I include the following news item 
which appeared in Dave Reque’s column 
on TV in the March 5, 1960, edition of 
the Washington Daily News: 

TIMELY 

CBS has moved ‘up "Trujillo, Portrait of a 
Dictator” to March 17 from May, apparent- 
ly sensing that the benefactor’s subjects are 


about to show forcefully their unapprecia- 
tion of him. : 
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Statement by Thomas G. Lanphier, Jr. 
EXTENSION OF. REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


A OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement which 
deserves the very serious consideration 
of every person who depends on Ameri- 
ca’s deterrent power for survival: 
STATEMENT BY THOMAS G. LANPHIER, JR., BE- 

FORE THE HOUSE SCIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS 

COMMITTEE, MONDAY, MarcH 7, 1950 

I would like to thank the chairman and 
this committee for the honor of the invita- 
tion to present my views, as an American 
citizen, on our national space program and 
on what I consider to be the perilous state of 
our national defense over the next 3 years. 

As background for my remarks, I would 
observe that for the past 20 years, I have, 
like many others, been associated in one way 
or another with the defense effort of the 
United States, 

For more than the past decade, I have been 
directly associated, in the Pentagon, in the 
White House, and in industry, with the de- 
velopment of weapon systems of the hydro- 
gen bomb and ballistic missile era. Through- 
out this period, I have held a top secret 
clearance with the Pentagon and a “Q” 
clearance with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

For the past 9 years, I have worked with 
Convair, one of the Nation's largest and most 
versatile defense contractors. Convair is a 
division of General Dynamics Corp. which in 
its electric boat division, also bullds nu- 
clear submarines for the Polaris weapon 
system, 

As Convair’s long-range planner, I have 
over the years, participated in the concep- 
tion, development, and production of super- 
sonic manned interceptors and antiaircraft 
missiles for our aid and fleet defense, and 
have been similarly employed on our nu- 
clear bomber, supersonic manned bomber and 
Atlas ICBM programs for this country’s re- 
taliatory forces. Also, during the past sev- 
eral years, with the advent of the Atlas as 
the bulwark of the national space program, 
considerable participation in the long-range 
planning for some systems in this field, 

Throughout this past decade, and particu- 
larly over the past 5 years, I have watched 
with growing concern the perennial de- 
velopment of defense budgets more and 
more out of joint with the technological 
times and less and less sufficient to meet 
the growing threat in the significant areas 
of ICBM’s, antisubmarine warfare and 
limited war deterrent. 

Three years ago, Gen. Curtis LeMay testi- 
fied before Congress to the effect that un- 
less our defense program changed from 
what was then planned, the winter of 1959- 
60 could find us inferior to Soviet Russia in 
modern military power, 

In the intervening 3 years, the only 
changes in our own defense effort have been 
to diminish it from what it was then 
planned to be. The Soviets, meanwhile, 
have led mankind into space with their 
sputniks. 

Last spring, along with the rest of the 
world, I heard President Eisenhower admit 
by implication that we could not meet the 
Berlin crisis, if force were required, with 
any alternative but national suicide. 

This winter, in the defense budget he has 
proposed to the Congress, I note with dis- 
appointment that the President has pro- 
posed no significant step toward arming us 
with a limited war deterrent for use in the 
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continuing crisis over Berlin and other, as 
yet unforeseen, but certainly potentially 
limited war situations. 

I note he has again asked for insufficient 
ballistic missile and manned aircraft to close 
the growing gap relative to Soviet Russia in 
the area of massive weapon systems. 

And he has once again read the United 
States out of the space race while failing 
to take the simple steps currently possible 
to better organize the space programs the 
United States does have underway. 

Altogether, I believe my country’s defense 
forces and policies have been allowed to drift 
to the paradoxical point in time when the 
President can rightly say our armed force 
is incalculable and could today destroy any 
aggressor: and at the same time, I can 
validly say my country may this winter be 
in the process of losing world war III. 

I believe we are losing world war III for, 
among other reasons, lack of a sufficient and 
timely ICBM program, lack of a defense 
against a submarine attack, lack of a 
weapons program and policy to deter limited 
aggression, lack of a sufficient and timely 
space program and, above all. lack of recog- 
nition that we are, and have been for a 
long time, actually engaged in world war II. 

We are engaged, in fact, in the only mili- 
tary phase of world war III we have a chance 
to win: the deterrent phase. And we are 
losing it. Losing it to the extent that I 
believe we could now logically assume our- 
Selves to be in jeopardy of physical de- 
struction and likely to remain so for the 
next 3 years. 

This because modern weaponry, in the 
hands of the Soviet Union, can be assumed 
to have reached a qualitative and quanti- 
tative point at which our incalculable 
power to destroy an aggressor can now be 
itself destroyed, in the main, in a matter of 
moments. 

A revolution in arms has occurred on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain over this past 
decade. A revolution not yet thoroughly 
recognized or acknowledged at the policy 
levels of the executive branch of our own 
Government but disturbingly recognized and 
exercised in the Kremlin. 

In the course of this technological revo- 
lution in arms, it is worth noting that the 
scientists, the engineers, and the producers 
of ICBM’s and other ultramodern weapons 
have moved alongside the uniformed men 
of the armed services as combatants in the 
conflict against communism. 

Those in science and industry who are 
responsible for the continuing invention of 
weapon and space systems timely enough 
and effective enough to add to the deterrent 
can and do take pride in their contribution 
to the defense effort. 

Men of science and industry deserve bet- 
ter recognition than they generally get for 
the major role they play in maintaining 
the quality of the deterrent force in being. 
They also should be afforded readier access 
to such information as our intelligence 
sources may have developed regarding ex- 
perience in similar technological fields on 
the other side of the Iron Curtain. 

In regard to the momentary effect of the 
arms revolution which is occurring, Gen- 
eral Power, commander of the strategic air 
arm, has recently said: 

“According to released data on nuclear 
effects, it would take an average of three 
missiles, in their current state of develop- 
ment, to give an aggressor a mathematically 
probability of 95 percent that he can de- 
stroy one given soft target some 5,000 miles 
away. This means that, with only some 
300 ballistic missiles, the Soviets could vir- 
tually wipe out our entire nuclear strike 
capability within a span of 30 minutes, To 
further heighten this threat, only about half 
of these missiles would have to be ICBM's. 
The rest could be the smaller IRBM’s which 
are considerably less expensive and easier to 
produce.” 
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There are those, including myself, who 
believe General Power is conservative when 
he estimates it would take as many as three 
ICBM's to destroy a SAC base and all the 
retaliatory bombers on it. There are others 
who argue it would take more. But it is 
difficult to understand how anyone can argue 
when he says: 

“We must anticipate that the Soviets may 
have accumulated a sufficient number of 
Operational ICBM's and IRRM's for an all- 
out missile attack before we have in opera- 
tion warning systems which could provide 
reliable and adequate warning of such an 
attack. We have such systems now under 
development designed to give some 15- 
Minutes warning which would suffice to get 
most or all of SAC’s ground-alert forces alr- 
borne. But until our ballistic missile warn- 
ing system becomes fully operational SAC’s 
capability to survive a missile attack with 
little or no warning will be the crux of the 
tree world's deterrent posture.” 

Yet this winter’s budget for our defense 
does not ask for enough money to keep a 
significant number of SAC bombers and 
bombs off the ground and out of the pounc- 
ing reach of Soviet ICBM’s. An ICBM force 
which could well be, by this time, more than 
the 150 Soviet ICBM’s General Power opines 
Would be required to wipe out our retalia- 
tory forces. 

There is no great mystery about the point 
General Power is trying to make. Including 
Our carriers at sea and our advanced SAC 
bases overseas, there are less than 100 points 
at which the Soviets must aim their ICBM's 
or submarines in order to destroy our re- 
tallatory power, And in a technological era 
when we ourselves have nuclear submarines 
which can outrun our current carriers and 
have an ICBM which can be delivered half- 
Way across the world, and by the President's 
Own admission, strike within 2 miles of its 
target, it is certainly within the realm of 
logic to assume the Soviets may have sub- 
marines and ballistic missile forces of equal 
quality and considerably greater quantity 
than do we. 

Any less assumption as the basis of our 
defense planning in this age of final weap- 
ons is unwarranted. 

In World War II. Pearl Harbor came upon 
us at a speed of about 200 miles per hour 
from an altitude of about 10,000 feet and 
we had, in effect, 2 to 3 years warning time 
with which to retaliate. 

The Pearl Harbor of world war III may 
Well be quietly occurring this winter as we 
drift past that moment in our national plan- 
ning when we could have maintained a de- 
fense force impressive enough to continue to 
deter the Kremlin from overt physical ag- 
gression or unanswerable political ulti- 
matum, 

Again, borrowing from General Power, 
about 30 years ago at the Lenin School of 
Political Warfare, a member of the commit- 
tee of the Communist Party told the stu- 
dents: 

“War to the hilt between communism and 
capitalism is inevitable. Today, of course 
(that is, in 1931), we are not strong enough 
to attack. Our time will come in 20 or 30 
years. To win, we shall need the element of 
Surprise. The bourgeoisie will have to be 
Put tosleep. So we shall begin by launching 
the most spectacular peace movement on 
record. There will be electrifying overtures 
and unheard of concessions. The capitalist 
countries, stupid and decadent, will rejoice 
to cooperate in their own destruction. They 
will leap at another chance to be friends. As 
soon as their guard is down, we shall smash 
them with our clenched fist.” 

All things concerned, our guard is now 
down. We are, as predicted, cooperating in 
our own destruction. We are being put to 
sleep. 
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To the extent I can cry alarm, with my 
own individual voice, I propose to do so, 
And in order to unclutter my opinions from 
charges of bias, I am regretfully leaving the 
great company of which I have been a part 
for almost a decade. This in order that its 
important programs and my own opinions 
not encumber one another. 

Thank you again for your gracious invita- 
tion to hear my point of view. 


Capital Punishment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following testimony of Donal E. J. 
MacNamara, dean of the New York In- 
stitute of Criminology and national 
president of the American League To 
Abolish Capital Punishment, before the 
Legislature of the State of Virginia in 
support of a bill to abolish the death 
penalty. 

Mr. MacNamara testified on February 
29, 1960, as follows: 

Senators and delegates of the Virginia 

lature, I urge favorable consideration 
for the legislation before you outlawing the 
death penalty from Virginia's penal code for 
the following reasons. 

1. Capital punishment is criminologically 
unsound. It violates the basic tenet of 20th 
century penology, 1. e., the rehabilitation of 
offenders. 

2. Capital punishment is morally wrong 
and violative of the ethical foundations of 
modern democratic states. Opponents of the 
death penalty readily admit the right of the 
State to defend itself against aggressors and 
through its police to protect the lives of its 
populace even if in so doing the killing of 
a criminal is necessary, But once the crimi- 
nal has been disarmed and is in custody, his 
capacity to injure the State or its citizens 
has been effectively curtailed and the right 
of the State to take his life ceases. To exe- 
cute him at this point is vengeance and 
retribution, not protection. 

3. Capital punishment is unnecessary. It 
provides no more deterrence to the commis- 
sion of capital crimes than do alternative, 
more acceptable penalties. It is a truism of 
penology that it is not the quontum of pun- 
ishment but the certainty of punishment 
which deters the offender. Improving our 
police and investigative machinery to in- 
sure the apprehension of a larger percentage 
of wrongdoers and of our prosecuting ap- 
paratus to insure the conviction of the guilty 
would, even with much less severe penalties, 
reduce the incidence of crimes, capital and 
noncapital, more effectively. 

4. That capital punishment has demon- 
strably failed to achieve its objectives, i.e.: 
the reduction or elimination of capital 
crimes, is evidenced by comparing the crimes 
history of the nine American States which 
have abolished the death penalty (three for 
more than 100 years) with the capital crimes 
rates in those States, with the same social 
and population patterns, which retain capi- 
tal punishment. In every instance the capi- 
tal crimes rate in the States which have 
abolished the death penalty is lower, often- 
times significantly so, than in those States 
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in which the death penalty is on the statute 
books and is supposedly deterring capital 
crimes. Most recently, Delaware abolished 
capital punishment. Short term results 
are now available. In the 12 months prior 
to abolition, there were 11 homicides in 
Wilmington; in the 12 months after aboli- 
Abolishing capi- 
tal punishment will not start blood flowing 
in the streets of Richmond—nor will it make 
the people of the Old Domiyion in any way 
less secure in their persons or property, 

5. Capital punishment has been differen- 
tially and inconsistently applied. The statis- 
tics of executions since 1930 show that more 
than half of those executed have been per- 
sons of minority groups. Studies in other 
States have indicated that a disproportion- 
ately high percentage of those executed had 
been defended by court-appointed lawyers 
whose funds for legal and investigative serv- 
ices were severely limited. There is no 
showing, for example, that the 48 
executed in the United States during 1958 
were the 48 most dangerous criminals, In- 
deed analysis of the serious crimes during 
1958 shows that the professional gangster 
murderer, the cold-blooded killer for hire, 
is unrepresented in that group—and in in- 
stance after instance was neither appre- 
3 nor convicted of any degree of homi- 
cide, 

6. Miscarriages of justice: The American 
system of criminal justice has many builtin 
protections for the innocent person accused 
of crime. The Chessman case is a monu- 


ment to the desire of our people and our 


judges to take heroic measures to prevent 
an execution where there is the slightest 
doubt of guilt or of the legality of the 
criminal proceedings involved in determin- 
ing guilt. Nonetheless there have been 
cases, in the United States and in other 
countries, in which human fallibility, coin- 
cidence, and occasionally culpable negligence 
on the part of the police and prosecution 
or public pressures on the jury and court 
have resulted in a miscarriage of justice and 
an innocent man has been sentenced to 
death. Fortunately for our consciences in 
most cases the error has been caught and 
corrected prior to execution; but innocent 
men have been executed. If we make a 
mistake and give an innocent man a life 
sentence and if even after 20 years we 
realize our error, we can in some way, in- 
adequate as it may be, recompense him for 
his sufferings; if we execute an innocent 
man, society can neither make good its error 
to him nor can it ever wipe the stain of guilt 
from its escutcheon. 

7. Capital punishment increases the cost 
of administering justice. It makes for long, 
drawn-out trials, many appeals, and in 
States with the mandatory death penalty 
provision, often leads to a guilty man going 
“unwhipped of justice” due to the reluctance 
of the jury to be responsible for his execu- 
tion. The charge is made that substituting 
life imprisonment for the death penalty will 
saddie the public with extra costs and in- 
crease taxes. I am reluctant to discuss hu- 
man life in dollar-and-cents terms but a 
good cost accountant can right here in the 
State of Virginia demonstrate clearly that 
it would be cheaper for Virginia in the long 
run to maintain its murderer in a luxurious 
suite of the Hotel Richmond across the street 
than it is to execute them. 

8. Capital punishment provides no special 

rotecti lice officers. Father Donald 
p 3 Jesuit priest and editor 


P anoa of police deaths in the line of their 
police duties is lower in those States which 
do not have the death penalty. 
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9, The purported deterrent effect of the 
death penalty is based on the mistaken as- 
sumption that the criminal at the time of 
committing murder or another capital crime 
is necessarily a rational being, weighing the 
pleasure or profit to be derived from his 
crime against the pain or loss to be suffered 
should he be caught and convicted, This is 
a popular restatement of the classis, but re- 
jected, “pleasure-pain” theory of penology. 
But the murderer is seldom a rational man 
at the time he commits a murder—he is at 
that time in the words of Dr. Post “the un- 
happy end product of anger, frustration, 
jealousy, despair, alcohol, pity, or ses 
Most homicides are committed without any 
consideration of the death penalty. Most 
murderers do not premeditate, deliberate, 
and intend the death of their victims. Re- 
cent studies at Vacaville (California Correc- 
tional Research Institute) and at Raiford 
(Florida State Penitentiary) give indisput- 
able evidence that at least convicted mur- 
derers thought nothing of and were certainly 
not deterred by the prospect of the death 
penalty. 

10. Capital punishment is then: unsound 
criminologically and penologically, unneces- 
sary to protect the State and its people, 
eee no greater a deterrent to crime 

leaser, alternative penalties; it is 
Scans to the State; it makes final and ir- 
redeemable miscarriages of justice; it has 
in the past been inconsistently and prejudi- 
clally applied; it is retributive rather than 
rehabilitative and imposes the barbaric “lex 
talionis” on a civilized, modern democracy; 
it brutilizes our penal system and makes 
impossible the reform of criminal justice 
administration; it provides no special protec- 
tion to our police officers; again quoting Dr. 
Post: “* * * however you look at it, capital 
punishment is brutal, sorid and savage; it is 
unworthy of a civilized people.” 

nia is a great State. It has con- 
tributed not only Presidents and political 
leaders to America but has given much in 
the way of cultural and progress not only in 
science but in morals and ethics. Enact, 
gentlemen, this legislation and join Virginia 
to the roll of honor of those nations and 
States which by abolishing capital punish- 
ment have contributed to the march of 
civilization and respect for God-given hu- 
man life which only the God who gave it 
has the power and the right and the wisdom 
to take away. 

DONALD E. J, MACNAMARA, 

Dean, New York Institute of Crimi- 
nology, National President, American 
League to Abolish Capital Punish- 
ment 


The 110th Anniversary of the Birth of 
Thomas G. Masaryk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 110th anniversary of the birth 
of Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, founder 
and first President of the Czechoslovak 
Republic, and it is most fitting that the 
Post Office Department of the United 
States has issued a commemorative 
stamp honoring him in the “champion 
of liberty” series. 

Thomas G. Masaryk was born March 
7, 1850, in Moravia. He was the son of a 
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Slovakian coachman. He studied and 
lectured at the University of Vienna— 
doctor of philosophy, 1876. From 1882 to 
1911 he was a professor at the University 
of Prague, 

Elected to the Austrian Parliament in 
1891, he fought for independence for 
Czechoslovakia. After the outbreak of 
World War I, he fled to Paris to avoid 
arrest, and with the aid of Eduard Benes 
formed the Czechoslovakian National 
Council, which was recognized during the 
war as the de facto Government of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Masaryk traveled extensively during 
the war to gain support for the Czecho- 
slovak cause. When the Austro-Hun- 
garian -monarchy collapsed he was 
chosen—November 14, 1918—as Presi- 
dent of the newly formed Czechoslovak 
Government. He was reelected in 1920, 
1927, and 1934, and resigned in 1935 be- 
cause of his advanced age, He died in 
1937. 

No one has been more patriotic, more 
persevering, or more devoted to the 
Czechoslovak cause than this great 
leader. It is easy to understand why the 
celebration of his birth had become a na- 
tional event in the Czechoslovak Republic 
before the advent of the Communist 
regime. 

It is tragic that today, because of the 
treachery of the Communists, this Re- 
public is far from enjoying the free- 
dom and abundance of good things for 
which Masaryk devoted his life. We in 
the free world pay tribute to his memory 
on this day, and devoutly hope that soon 
the yoke will be removed from the peo- 
ple of Czechoslovakia and that they will 
regain the liberties they enjoyed under 
Masaryk’s leadership, 


Higher Interest Rates—Some Alternatives 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
enter into the Record an editorial from 
the Dalles Optimist of February 18, 
which deals with the important issue of 
higher interest rates. While I am con- 
vinced, as you know, that raising inter- 
est rates has not proved to be an effective 
way of putting the brakes on inflation, 
and while I would also argue that ad- 
ministered prices are a more important 
causative factor than wages, I feel that 
this editorial does reflect a growing con- 
cern across the country in the admin- 
istration’s reliance on high interest rates 
alone as our major tool of monetary 
Policy. As this editorial points out, 
there are alternatives and we should be 
utilizing them: 

HIGHER INTEREST RATES—SOME ALTERNATIVES 

No doubt raising interest rates is one way 
to put the brakes on inflation, but there 
are other good ways. One method that has 
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become unpopular during the past couple 
of decades is spending less money. 

Higher and yet higher wages, followed by 
higher and yet higher prices, is a vicious 
circle and at the end of that road lies 
disaster. 

This the Optimist emphasizes from time 
to time; for the most part, nobody listens. 
Most are too busy trying to keep their bal- 
ance on the old Ferris wheel. 

Not only are interest rates higher than 
they have been; money is tight, and will get 
tighter. 

It does appear that a strong wave of re- 
sistance to lifting the lid on the interest 
rate ceiling on the Federal level is becoming 
evident in Congress. 

A good many Congressmen are showing 
concern over business reports. Republi- 
cans haye been boasting of prosperity, but 
some of the indexes for the immediate fu- 
ture are not exactly rosy. 

Despite recent glowing forecasts for the 
economy in 1960, the bounce back that was 
supposed to take place with the inflationary 
settlement of the steel strike has not been 
encouraging, to judge by recent stock market 
declines, 

Even for good credit risks, money is not 
generally available in much of the country 
for home loans. Good credit risks also are 
reluctant to involve themselves in long-term 
higher interest rate buying. 

More sensible on the Federal level than 
higher interest rates might be such obvi- 
ous alternatives as work for budget sur- 
pluses and a reduction in the national debt; 
better control of consumer credit, and other 
measures to keep interest rates down. 


Narcotics Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr, HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, in Cal- 
ifornia, and particularly southern Cal- 
ifornia, problems from the illegal traf- 
ficking in narcotics is of serious propor- 
tions. Col. C. S. Smith has long been 
in the vanguard of the forces fighting 
to clean the situation up. Recently, in 
his column as publisher of the Herald 
American newspapers of southeastern 
Los Angeles County, he has these im- 
portant words to say on the subject: 

THE Narcotics PROBLEM 
(By Cliff Smith) 

Shortly after our new attorney general, 
Stanley Mosk, took office, I was called to a 
meeting in the State Building, presided over 
by him. 

Present were approximately 30 men repre- 
senting law enforcement agencies, prosecu- 
tors, and judges. 

I remember a number of the men who 
were present, Sheriff Peter Pitchess, Chief of 
Police William Parker of Los Angeles, the 
Treasury agent in charge of narcotics law 
enforcement for the Federal Government in 
California, District Attorney William B. Mc- 
Kesson, U.S. Attorney Laughlin Waters, Louis 
H. Burke, presiding judge of the superior 
court. 


After a considerable amount of discus- 
sion, I suggested the following program. 
This was based upon my own observations 
and the observations of the various editors 
of the Herald American newspapers, 
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Separate the narcotics addicts from the 
nonaddicts who are engaged in the nar- 
cotics traffic. And have a separate set of 
laws for each class. 

As far as the narcotics addicts are con- 
cerned, there is no problem determining 
whether or not they are addicts. Have them 
arrested whenever located and tried in the 
Superior Court. If found to be addicts, have 
them committed to a hospital for treatment. 
After a certain course of treatment parole 
them from the hospital. Do not discharge 
them, but keep them as wards of the Court. 
A monthly checkup will determine whether 
or not they are cured or have become ad- 
dicts again. If at any time they become ad- 
dicts again, immediately recommit them. 

As to the pushers, any pusher engaging 
in the illegal production, sale, or distribution 
of harmful narcotics, such as heroin and 
Morphine, should be given a sentence of 
from 20 to 30 years, without hope of parole. 

This simple outline was approved in prin- 
ciple by the majority of the peace officers 
present. However, the judges, District At- 
torney and United States Attorney felt there 
Would be graye difficulty in securing con- 
victions. 

It is the thought of this writer that the 
putting away of one pusher for a consid- 
erable length of time is of much more bene- 
fit to society than the conviction of 50 
pushers who are given a 6-month to l-year 
jail sentence. 

The above plan has a double-edged pur- 
Pose. Retire the users so that the pushers 
have no customers. 

Make the punishment so great that the 
Prospective profits will not outweigh the 
danger of being sent up practically for life. 

Many countries have no narcotics prob- 
lem because they use the above system. 

Some countries attack the problem di- 
rectly by making narcotics available at a 
very cheap price to addicts. This in itself 
Would take the profit out of the narcotics 
traffic, and without the profit, very few new 
addicts would be developed. 

More than 1 million voters signed a 
Petition under the auspices of the Elks 
Clubs, asking the legislature to enact laws 
making the mandatory, minimum sentence 
30 years, for convicted narcotics pushers. 

The State Assembly passed this measure 
but it was lost without a hearing in the 
Senate. Perhaps it is time for a reappor- 
tionment of the State, so that the balance 
of power in the Senate does not lie with a 
few small counties, with practically no pop- 
ulation, in the northern part of the State. 


The Real Castro—tl 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the second in a 
Series of articles currently appearing in 
the New York Daily News on Fidel Cas- 
tro. This one was published in the issue 
of March 7, 1960: 

He Won LAURELS FLEEING A FIGHT 
(By Joseph Martin and Phil Santora) 

The attack by fledgling revolutionary Fidel 
Castro's bewildered forces on the Moncada 
garrison in Santiago de Cuba is one of the 
Most incredible “military” undertakings of 
all time. It is important, however, for sev- 
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eral reasons, because it proved that Castro 
could talk men into doing practically any- 
thing and because it gave him the notoriety 
for which he thirsted and furnished the 
symbol for the revolution to come. 

It happened July 26, 1953—and it baptized 
in blood the 26th of July movement that 
eventually overthrew dictator Fulgencio 
Batista. 

Fast-talking Fidel's sheer magnetism in- 
duced 120 men—some of them presumably 
intelligent—to drive off to a “shooting prac- 
tice" session in Oriente and it was not until 
half an hour before the attack that some of 
the horrified group realized that they were 
engaged in a military expedition. 

BORN TO BE LEADER, RIGHT OR WRONG 


One of the survivors of that fiasco, a man 
who later was sentenced to prison along with 
Castro, gave the News team his version of 
the expedition. 

“I guess it's a tribute to his magnetism 
that we followed him,” he said. 

“You have to understand this Castro. 
He's a magician. He has boundless energy 
and personality, a sort of inner fire that cre- 
ates enthusiasm. The man was born to be 
a leader—right or wrong, but a leader. 

“There is no doubt in my mind now that 
Castro knew the attack could not possibly 
succeed—but we didn’t realize it then. We 
couldn't have known that Castro was using 
us as pawns to build himself a reputation. 

“We arrived at a farm, the Finca Siboney, 
about three miles outside Santiago. We were 
somewhat surprised to find guards posted at 
the doors to the house and some of the men 
asked what in hell was going on. 

“Seven of the men backed out then and 
there. They smelled trouble. I smelled it, 
too, but I figured that was why we were sup- 
posed to be training, if you can call it that. 
Castro was affable—he told the dissidents 
they could leave the place after the main 
body had taken off. He didn’t say where. 


“TWO WOMEN THERE IRONING UNIFORMS 


“There were two women in the place, iron- 
ing uniforms. One was Melba Hernandez, 
until recently in charge of the women's 
prison in Havana. 

“The other was Haidee Santamaria, now 
married to Armando Hart, who is Castro’s 
minister of education. 

“It wasn't until dawn that Fidel gave us 
an inkling of what we were going to do. He 
told us then that we were going to take 
Moncada, that the members of the garrison 
were waiting to join us—a lie. 

“Juan Almeida, now htad of the Cuban 
Army but then a sergeant, gave us instruc- 
tions on how to load the few .22 rifles and 
pistols that we were issued. We didn't even 
know how to work them half an hour before 
we went into Santiago.” 

It was 5:30 a.m. when Castro finally got 
off a speech, possibly the shortest of his 
career. 

Our informant, who now works in a Mid- 
western university but has relatives in Cuba, 
said: “The words he uttered are burned in 
my memory. He told us: ‘We are going to 
take Moncada. Because of the surprise ele- 
ment, the job should be easy. 

The other groups fighting Batista are 
merely playing at revolution. They have no 
standing. We are the only ones who can do 
anything. Once we capture the garrison, the 
rest of the province (Oriente) will be easy. 
We are going to be even greater than Maceo 
and Marti (the two greatest Cuban 
patriots).’ 

“The two women donned nurses’ uniforms. 
With them was a man dressed as an intern, 
They were to gain entrance to the Saturnino 
Lora, the hospital across the street from the 
garrison. 

“Raul Castro and a small force were to 
take the Hall of Justice and use its tower as 
a sniper post.” 
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The attack was a complete fizzle. Only 80 
out of the original 120 men ever got near 
the garrison. Others piled into the cars and 
thoughtfully lost their way. 

“The soldiers weren't surprised; we were,” 
said our informant wryly. “They began 
chopping us down systematically. When 
Fidel saw the attack was failing, he shouted, 
‘Every man for himself’ and ran. 

RUNS TO PRIEST FOR SANCTUARY 


“Boris Santa Coloma was Haidee's sweet- 
heart. He yelled, ‘What about the girls?’ 
Castro yelled back, We haven't time for that. 
I've given orders, We can't risk our lives.“ 

“Santa Coloma covered Castro while he 
fled. Then he went back to rescue the girls. 
He was shot to death.” 

Castro had once told friends that if he ever 
got into trouble, he could seek sanctuary in a 
church. Now, along with his brother Raul, 
he ran to the office of Msgr. Enrique Perez 
Serrantes, the archbishop of Santiago, two 
blocks away. 

The entire mess had taken less than an 
hour. It was now 6:55 am., July 26, 1953. 
The 26th of July Movement, which was to 
sweep Cuba a few years later and catapult 
Fidei Castro to the power he wanted, was 
born during that brief, utterly fantastic 
foray. 

It was born—and perpetuated—in the 
midst of lies, deceit, and violence. 

Castro doesn't like to talk about the 
details of the incident. Neither does he like 
to talk about the next year or so of his life, 
when he was arrested and sent to Isle of 
Pines Prison. 

PLEAD TO CARDINAL FOR INTERCESSION 

“Most of us were also arrested,” said the 
News’ informant, “and imprisoned along with 
Fidel. It was during that time that I had 
time to reflect. My conclusions were that 
Castro had betrayed us out of personal am- 
bition. 

“No matter how long he talked, I could 
remember only that Coloma had covered 
his retreat and then gone to his death in an 
effort to save his girl friend.” 

The refuge Castro had so carefully selected 
didn’t prevent his arrest 4 days later. In 
November 1953 Fidel, Raul, and 62 other po- 
litical prisoners were taken to the Isle of 


Pines. 


At that, Castro was lucky he wasn't shot. 
While he hid in the cathedral, his wife, and 
his sister, Lydia, pleaded with Manuel Car- 
dinal Arteaga to intercede with Batista. 
The cardinal based his plea on the fact that 
Castro was the son-in-law of Rafael J. Diaz- 
Balart, minister of transportation. 

Batista agreed to save Fidel from a firing 
squad and Fidel was so overcome with grati- 
tude that, since he took power, he has ex- 
corlated the cardinal for his friendship with 
Batista. 

“Fidel seldom had visitors,” said a man 
who was in jail at the same time. “His 
mother visited him only once. He was in a 
dormitory with 30 or so friends—most of 
them rowdies who went along with him 
when he wanted to create trouble. 

“Since he was somewhat of a scholar, he 
started giving history lessons to the less 
educated among the prisoners. When he 
was refused books, on Marx, Lenin and 
Engels, he threatened a hunger strike. They 
gave him the books and he used them as 
texts, along with books on Cuban . 
I know Cuban history and he distorted state- 
ments by Marti and others. 

REJECTS CLASSES IN CATECHISM 

“When a priest and nuns came to the 
prison to conduct catechism classes, Fidel 
rejected the idea. He jeered at the men who 
accepted religious medals. 

“On one occasion, Batista and some aids 
visited the place and Fidel defiantly sang 
the 26th of July anthem from a window. 
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He and Raul were placed in a room by them- 
selves. He later smuggled out a letter stat- 
ing he had been beaten and starved. In 
reality, he was very well fed and he and 
Raul had a fine room. 

“That religious medal he wore when he 
was in the Sierra Maestra—many of us 
laughed when we saw pictures of him with 
it. He wore it for the effect it would have 
on a people mostly Catholic.” 

He bragged constantly. He told of his 
exploits in Bogota, Colombia, in 1948. 

“We knew that story by heart,” said a 
former prison mate. “He told us how he 
lunched with Jorge Gaitan, a member of the 
Liberal Party in Bogota, an idol of the work- 
ing class of Colombia, 

“Two days later, Gaiton was shot to death 
in the street and Bogota erupted into a 
series of riots that claimed more than 300 
lives. The Communists had planned the 
“incident” to cast reflection on the Pan- 
American Conference and Castro helped 
them. 

(Hundreds were injured in the riots and 
property damage from flre and looting rose 
to millions of dollars. Sections of the city 
were reduced to rubble and hundreds of 
Americans and other foreigners were forced 
to flee Bogota. 

(Secretary of State George C. Marshall, 

the then Secretary of Commerce Averell 
Harriman and other Americans attending 
the conference were unharmed—although 
Red mobs swept through the streets looking 
for foreigners. 
(So great was the carnage that bodies lay 
in the streets for days following the riots 
and U.S. Marines were ordered to Bogota to 
protect Americans.) 

Fidel escaped by cargo plane. He never 
told us who paid his expenses to Bogota. 

“Those of us who knew him were cognizant 
of the fact he had first been introduced -to 
communism in 1946. He was never a card- 
carrying member of the party—he still isn't— 
Se eee Pend SS ODA A 

(After the Bogotá incident Fidel was in 
hot water in Cuba, He and his bride were 
in Banas and Rolando Masferrer sent some 
of his hoods there to kill him, Lt. Felipe 
Mirabel risked his life and army career by 
taking Castro and his wife to the Camaguey 
Airport and putting them on a plane for 
Miami. 


(Mirabel became a major under Batista 
and is now in Cabana Fortress awaiting ex- 
ecution at Castro's orders. $ 

(Recently, relatives of the condemned man 
waited for Castro outside one of the many 
homes he uses in Havana and pleaded for 
leniency. Castro seemed to be weakening, 
but Celia Sanchez the mannish “secretary” 
who has been with him since his days in the 
mountains, snapped: “The revolution doesn't 
have to be concerned with humanity." That 
ended the interview. 


(Castro, it seems, never forgives a friend.) 
THEIR BEAUTIFUL FRIENDSHIP BEGINS 


In May 1955, Batista signed a general am- 
nesty for political prisoners and the two 
Castros, along with their buddies, were freed. 
They left Cuba immediately. Raul could not 
obtain a visa to the United States and ended 
up in Mexico. Fidel made a grand tour— 
New York, Miami, Tampa, and Mexico City. 

There are several versions of when Fidel 
actually met Dr, Ernesto (Che) Guevara, the 
Argentine Communist who now heads the 
National Bank of Cuba and who is crowding 
Castro for political honors. The truth is 
they first met in Mexico and that Raul was 
the man who performed the social amenities. 

Fidel was living in the swank house of 
Orquidia del Pino in the Pedregal de San 
Angel. Senora Del Pino was the wife of a 
friend of Castro’s and Fidel wallowed there 
in luxury while his ragged followers 
serounged for ordinary accommodations. 
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Castro never met his contacts at the 
house. He used a cheap apartment belong- 
ing to Senator Del Pino’s sister. It was there 
he met El Che in late 1956. It was the be- 

of a beautiful friendship. 

El Che had a long record as a Communist 
agitator and he had contacts. Within days, 
Castro and his followers began training un- 
der the supervision of Alberto Bayo, a Red 
who had fought as a captain in the Spanish 
civil war. 

Training grounds were at the Rancho La 
Rosa, on the outskirts of Mexico City. Castro 
had little in the way of arms and was trying 
to enlist the aid of Trujillo, of the Domini- 
can Republic, and of ex-Cuban President 
Carlos Prio Socorras—who had left Cuba 
with $40 million and wanted to go back for 
á second helping. 

TRUJILLO BALKS AT COST OF BOAT 


Prio had the money and the arms—cached 
in Miami, Mexico, Key West, and other spots. 
He had the organization to move the stuff. 
He needed a leader to pull his chestnuts out 
of the fire. 

Actually, it was mere accident that Prio 
rather than Trujillo financed Castro. An 
aid of Trujillo's tried to make a few bucks 
on the side by asking the boss for $100,000 
for the Gramma, the boat to be used in the 
invasion. Trujillo found out the boat was 
worth $40,000 and he balked, 

While Trujillo was still giving his aid a 
going over, Prio stepped in and bought the 
Gramma. Weeks later, the converted yacht 
sailed for Cuba where most of the boys died 
trying to establish an Oriente Province 
beachhead. Fidel, Raul and a handful of fol- 
lowers miraculously escaped and went on 
to the mountains. There they were to stay 
for a long time before they could overthrow 
Batista. 

Prio? He had hoped that Castro and Ba- 
tista might eliminate each other. He was 
wrong and today he’s a virtual prisoner in 
Havana, being milked of the money he 
looted from the Cuban treasury. 


The Boys’ Club—An Effective Guide 
Through the Corridor of Adolescence 
to Manhood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1960 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, in 
our city, our State, and our Nation, there 
are many dedicated people seeking to di- 
rect young boys’ activities into proper 
and useful channels. One of these men 
that I know is Peter Capra, executive 
director of the Boys’ Club of New York 
located at 287 East 10th Street, New 
York, N-Y. ; 

“An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure.” An occupied young 
man has no time for activity leading to 
juvenile delinquency or crime. The 
Boys’ Club of New York is one of the 
outstanding organizations which is 
rendering service to the youth of our 
community and providing them with fa- 
cilities to develop their growing talents 
and to occupy their spare hours. This 
organization should be commended for 
its outstanding and continuing work with 
the boys of the community in New York 
and throughout the United States. 
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A short history of its origin, its activi- 
ties, its policies, and its technique will 
prove interesting reading to those who 
have an interest in the youth of our coun- 
try. I am setting forth a short history 
of the Boys’ Club of New York which has 
come to my attention and which I be- 
lieve that the readers will enjoy perusing. 
The history follows: 

A young boy scaled a rock through a 
second-story window on Avenue A one after- 
noon in the 1870's. Accompanied by 
splinters of shattering glass it landed at the 
feet of Mr. E. H. Harriman who was visit- 
ing Mrs. Clark, superintendent of the Wilson 
Mission School for Girls. Mr. Harriman 
asked: 

“Does this happen often?” 

“Oh, yes, and it’s the lawless street boys 
who tease the girls in this school and create 
all of this mischievous activity,” Mrs. Clark 
replied, 

His first thought was to agree with her, 
but he didn't. He looked at the rock again 
as he tossed it from hand to hand. Without 
further hesitation he turned to Mrs. Clark 
and said: 

“I can't blame the boy any more than I 
can blame this rock. The boy was there, 
the rock was there. But for the want of a 
little excitement and something to do he 
wouldn't have thrown it.” 

“But it happens all the time,” Mrs. Clark 
complained. 

“Then let's do something about it,” Mr. 
Harriman replied. 

What was done about it is the history of 
the Boys’ Club of New York. The rock an 
East Side kid heaved through the window 
around 1870 figuratively became its corner- 
stone. ; 

With dedicated zeal Mr. Harriman, with 
friends whom he enlisted, went to work to 
get the boys off the street and give them 
something with which to work off their 
normal energies in a clubhouse of their own. 

Harriman's initial try was such a great 
success that it soon called for larger quar- 
ters and a professional staff to assist the 
volunteers to meet the demands of increased 
boy membership. -In 1887 the organization 
was in ted and in 1901 a permanent 
five-story building, especially designed for its 
purpose was opened at Avenue A and 10th 
Street—the Tompkins Square Clubhouse. 

Summer camping was developed during the 
late 1890's under the leadership of one of 
the trustees, William Carey, and in 1902 a 
campsite was purchased at Jamesport, LI. 
Health services were added to the boys’ club 
program in 1918—with complete dental clin- 
ics in 1922. Each successive year added some 
new milestone in the progress of the boys’ 
club. Only a volume could recount the ac- 
complishments of the Boys’ Club of New 
York in its service to the boys from the 
tenement areas of our city. 

The Boys’ Club of New York now operates 
four clubhouses: The Tompkins Square 
Clubhouse, 287 East 10th Street; the Jeffer- 
son Park Clubhouse, 321 East 111th Street: 
the Central Park Clubhouse, Fifth Avenue 
at 110th Street; and the new Pitt Street Club- 
house—opened Monday, November 16, 1959— 
135 Pitt Street; although serving over 8,000 
boys. The club operates two summer camps; 
Camp Carey, Jamesport, L.I., which provides 
1,400 boys a 2-week vacation in the country, 
and Camp Tabor, Fishers Island, New York, a 
caddy camp where the older boys can be 
useful, earn some money and enjoy a 
healthy summer recreation program at the 
same time. 

Each boys’ club center is staffed with pro- 
fessionally trained men and women and some 
150 volunteers. These volunteers and staff 
tangle daily with the ideas of the young and 
set them an example that comes only through 
leadership. And becnuse of this genuine in- 
terest in their affairs, these youths scon learn 
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that both individuals and groups of boys 
have a fuller, more rewarding life when they 
Tespect property, the rights and opinions of 
others—and have fun at the same time. 

A sampling of the popular recreational, 
health, and educational activities offered to 
the members includes: Swimming, basketball- 
boxing, body conditioning (weight lifting), 
tumbling, group clubs, recreation rooms with 
Pool, ping-pong, chess, and checkers,. arts, 
crafts, photography, band, drama, glee club, 
lounge rooms, trips to points of interest, so- 
cials, dances, medical and dental services. 

Then, too, there is the educational pro- 
gram which counsels and financially assists 
boys who are endowed with exceptional in- 
dustry, motivation, leadership qualities and 
sterling character, to matriculate in schools 
and colleges. 

Since 1876 the Boys’ Club of New York 
has followed two basic policies: 

“The open door policy”: Any boy from the 
age of 7 to 17 may become a member, re- 
gardless of differences in attitudes, cultural 
patterns or spiritual beliefs. Thus each boy 
has a chance to respect the ideas, customs 
and beliefs of others, thereby developing his 
own self-respect and self-confidence. 

“The man behind the boy" policy is the 
day-to-day contact with the men and women 
who guide the youngsters in worthwhile 
pursuits, be it the boxing instructor, volun- 
teer leader, art director or the receptionist 
doorman and hundreds of other dedicated 
men and women who greet the boy daily. 

The contributions of the Boys’ Club of 
New York in the city and the country is 
history. Its best testimonial is the alumni, 
numbering hundreds of thousands, all former 
Boys’ Club members who are finer citizens 
today because of their early association with 
the Boys’ Club of New York: Col. George 
Kojac, U.S. Air Force; Admiral Berger, re- 
tired; the Honorable Louis J. Lefkowitz, at- 
torney general for the State of New York; 
the Kriendler Brothers, of Club 21“; Dr. 
William M. Hitzig, medical observer for the 
atom bomb tests at Bikini; J. Rankin 
O'Rourke and Martin King, prominent 
brokers on Wall Street; Ralph J. Liberti, 
teacher-coach in the public school system; 
Col. Paul Akst, New York City directory, Se- 
lective Service System; John A. Byrnes, chief 
Justice of New York City courts; Red Buttons 
and Senator Ford of the entertainment field; 
to mention just a few. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
Ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
Presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rulés and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
Proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
Printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 

'TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDExES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall haye control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a yerbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the ConGREssIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof, 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Record without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement oj the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Record as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½ - point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, ether than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6% -point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shail be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m, in 
order to insure publication in the Recozn is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p.m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof jurnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recoap style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks —If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee, 

8. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the.time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendtæ to daily Record. nen either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
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Peia oficial Reporters. The Official Reporte 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Jackson, Donald L., Calif... 


Jarman, John, Okla....... 
Jennings, W. Pat, Va 
Jensen, Ben F., Iowa 2120 16th St. 


Johansen, August E., Mich. 

Johnson, Byron L., Colo... 

Johnson, Harold T, Calif... 

Johnson, Lester R., Wis... 

Johnson, Thomas F. Md —.— 

Jonas, Charles Raper, N. C 

Jones, Paul C., Mo. 1111 Army Navy 
Dr., Arlington, 
Va. 

Jones, Robert E., Ala_..... 

Judd, Walter H., Minn 8083 Ordway St. 

Karsten, Frank M., Mo 

Karth, Joseph E., Minn 

Kasem, George A, Cali 

n Robert W., 


Kearns, Carroll D., Pa- 
Kee, Elizabeth (Ars) 


W. Va. 
Keith, Hastings, Mass 
Kelly, Edna F. (Mrs.), N. T 
h, Eugene J., N. T.. The Mayflower 
Kilburn, Clarence E., N. Y- 
Kilday, Paul J., Te 3507 Albemarle St. 
Kilgore, Joe M., Ter. 4848 Upton St. 
King, Cecil R., Cal 
King, David S., Utan 
Kirwan, Michael J., Oni 
Kitchin, A. Paul, N. Oaa 
Kluczynski, John C., III 
Knox, Victor A., Mich 
Kowalski. Frank. Conn 
Kyl, John, Iowa ami 
Lafore, John A., Jr., Pa... 
Laird, Melvin R., Wis_.---. 
Landrum, Phil M., 84 


Albemarle House, 
4501 Conn. Ave. 


West Virginians Have Enriched Amer- 
ican Life Materially, Intellectually, and 
Spiritually 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH © 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, to- 
day an article I prepared on the invita- 
tion of the editor of the Charleston (W. 
Va.) Gazette on the subject of prominent 
West Virginians was published in that 
newspaper. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

THE RıcH Hertrace OF WEST VIRGINIA 
(By JENNINGS RANDOLPH, U.S. Senator from 
West Virginia) 

A passenger train of the Baltimore & Ohio 
snaked its way westward through the rolling 
countryside of Harrison County, W. Va. It 
Was a lenden day in the dead of winter. 
The steep hillsides and gently sloping mead- 
ows, stripped of vegetation, were covered 
with snow. I was a passenger, enroute from 
Washington to my native Salem to attend a 
meeting of the board of directors of Salem 
College. 

On much of the trip I had been engaged 
in casual conversation with the man who sat 
next to me. It developed that he was a 
Dlase and somewhat cynical New Yorker 
making his first journey through West Vir- 
ginia, He was not impressed by the bleak 
scene. 

This,“ he said, waving his hand toward a 
barren hillside, “is the most God-forsaken 
country I have ever seen. What on earth 
could this land produce?” 

My response was that beneath the hills 
through which we were passing lay vast 
stores of bituminous coal, oil, and natural 
gas, and, furthermore, during the spring and 
summer the meadows would be dotted with 
cattle grazing on the finest bluegrass in 
America, while in the urban centers there 
would be found much production in the 
glass, pottery, chemical, and other industries. 
And speaking of bluegrass, I acquainted the 
gentleman with the fact that West Virginia 
has more of its acreage in bluegrass pasture- 
land than does neighboring Kentucky, which 
is called the Bluegrass State. 

“But,” I further declared, “the most valu- 
able product of these hills lies in the char- 
acter and stature of its men and women, and 
in the contributions they have made in 
commerce, public affairs, education, and in 
. the arts and the sciences.” 

The easterner beside me remained unim- 
pressed. 

“Don't remember that I ever heard of any 
famous West Virginians,” he said, and then 
asked: “Who of importance ever came out 
of these hills?“ 

It was pleasing to have the opportunity 
to tell him that the one county (Harrison) 
through which we were then passing, had 
given us the greatest military strategist of 
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the Civil War (Stonewall Jackson); three 
members of Presidential Cabinets (Nathan 
Goff, Secretary of the Navy—Howard M. Gore, 
Secretary of Agriculture—and Louis A. John- 
son, Secretary of Defense); the Solicitor Gen- 
eral under President Woodrow Wilson, and 
later Ambassador to Great Britain, and Dem- 
ocratic nominee for President of the United 
States (John W. Davis); the man who discov- 
ered more oll than any other Individual 
in history (Michael L. Benedum); two na- 
tional commanders of the American Legion 
(Louls A. Johnson and Donald R. Wilson); 
two presidents of the National Education 
Association (Dr. Joseph Rosier and Dr. 
Corma Mowrey); the author who was one of 
the highest paid fiction writers in the first 
three decades of this century (Melville 
Davisson Post); and the president of Swift 
& Co., one of the Nation’s largest meatpack- 
ing concerns (Porter Jarvis). 

My travel companion was astonished. 
Practically every name I had mentioned was 
familiar to him—and he recognized these 
people as being outstanding Americans, He 
seemed amazed to learn that they were au 
from West Virginia, but I gave him little 
time to regain his composure. 

“All those outstanding citizens I have 
named are products of this one county— 
Harrison,” I continued. “Within the next 
few minutes this train will roll into Dodd- 
ridge County, birthplace of U.S. Senator 
Matthew M. Neely, whose home for many 
years has been in neighboring Marion 
County, and who served West Virginia in 
the U.S. Congress as both Senator and Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, and 
also was one of our State's Governors. 

„Then, too, within another hour you will 
be passing through Wood County, home of 
Adm. Felix Stump, now retired commander 
in chief of U.S. forces in the Pacific and of 
the U.S. Pacific Fleet. And there are M. J. 
Rathbone, president of the Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey, and Holmes Alexander, na- 
tionally syndicated Washington newspaper 
columnist, both of whom are Wood County 
natives. 

„And.“ I added, “to mention a few other 
West Virginians who ‘have distinguished 
themselves, to the south of us is Braxton 
County, home of the late Dewey Fleming, 
another well known journalist who was 
chief of the Washington bureau of the 
Baltimore Sun; still further to the south 
is Lincoln County, the birthplace of Ma]. 
Charles Yeager, the first pilot to break the 
sound barrier and introduce a new age in 
the exploration of the air; and the tier of 
counties from Randolph through Pocahon- 
tas, Greenbrier, and Monroe also furnished 
notables, from Randolph having come two 
U.S. Senators, Henry Gassaway Davis, who 
also was a Democratic candidate for Vice 
President of the United States, and Stephen 
B. Elkins, who also served as Secretary of 
War; from Pocahontas came the world- 
famous novelist—the only woman writer to 
have won the Nobel Prize for literature— 
Pearl S. Buck, and that county also was the 
home of Gen. Mason Patrick, the first head 
of the Army Air Service during and after 
World War I; from Greenbrier came Gen. 
John L. Hines, who succeeded Gen. John 
J. Pershing as Chief of Staff of the US. 
Army. 

“To consider the humane art of medi- 
cine,” I continued, giving my listener no 
time to rally his forces, “I can readily think 


of two contemporary West Virginians who 
have achieved national eminence, though 
by divergent routes. Dr. William R, Laird of 
Fayette County, for his pioneering in the 
establishment of rural area clinics and other 
significant contributions, received justified 
recognition from the American College of 
Surgeons. And in a very different way, a 
native of Cabell County, Maj. Gen. Leonard 
Dudley Heaton, Surgeon General of the U.S. 
Army, achieved fame, As the commanding 
general of Walter Reed Army Hospital in 
Washington, D.C., General Heaton headed 
the team of surgeons who operated success- 
fully upon President Eisenhower. 

“And being a New Yorker, you doubtless 
know about Eleanor Steber, world renowned 
Metropolitan Opera star, whose native city 
is Wheeling, Ohio County. A West Vir- 
ginian, Dudley L. Simms of Charleston, 
Kanawha County, is the immediate past- 
president of the world’s largest organization 
of service clubs, Lions International, 

“Then there——” 

The train was slowing down for the stop 
at Clarksburg, from where I was to go by 
automobile to Salem. Thus, it was neces- 
sary that I interrupt my story, but not until 
my companion had asked a question—a 
pertinent and challenging one: 

“Why haven't you West Virginians told 
the Nation of these sons and daughters of 
your State? I am a merchant, but no one 
would know that I had quality merchandise 
if I did not put it on display in my store 
windows and cdvertise it in the newspapers 
and through other media of communica- 
tions. You West need to do a 
sales job, not only as relates to your people, 
but on your other resources as well.” 

His question still troubles me. Why 
haven't we told our story? Perhaps it is 
because we take it for granted that others 
know as much as we do about our State and 
its people. It is even possible that many 
of our own citizens do not know the remark- 
able story of West Virginia’s material and 
human resources. If so, our first task is to 
awaken our own people to their rich heri- 
tage, for the West Virginians mentioned in 
the train travel episode are but a few of 
those who have enriched American life mate- 
tially, intellectually, and spiritually. And 
they are but representatives of the capabil- 
ities and potentialities which are present 
among the men and women of our State. 


Payola at the Summit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 
Mr, MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 


clude an editorial from the Sunday, 
March 6, 1960, issue of the Washington 


Post: 
PAYOLA aT THE SUMMTT 
Chairman Doerfer of the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission made an unimpres- 
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sive exploration before the Harris subcom- 
mittee of his most recent impropriety. His 
account of the Commission’s performance 
and plans regarding the purification televi- 
sion was rambling and indecisive. His ex- 
planation of his personal cohduct in accept- 
ing the hospitality of a major broadcast 
licensee was confused and, indeed, pitiful— 
the more inexcusable in wake of the disclo- 
sures of the last few months. 

Mr. Doerfer was roundly censured 2 years 
ago for allowing persons with business before 
the FCC to be his hosts and pay his expenses. 
Now it develops that he has done the same 
thing . He was entertained last month 
on the yacht of G. B. Storer, owner of a 
dozen radio and television stations—all of 
them, of course, subject to licensee renewal 
by the FCC. In addition, the FCC chairman 
accepted a lift to Florida in Mr. Storer's pri- 
vate plane—explaining to the committee 
that he intends to refund to Mr. Storer the 
amount of the plane fare. 

Mr. Doerfer’s justification of all this is 
the plaintive cry that he “can't be expected 
to live like a hermit,” that there has been 
“a high morality” among FCC chairmen in 
the past, that he feels free to associate in a 
friendly way with persons who have no busi- 
ness of a judicatory nature immediatley be- 
fore the Commission. But the very manner 
and matter of this justification are an ac- 
knowledgment of impropriety. One may 
sympathize with Mr. Doerfer's good inten- 
tions, but the best that can be said of his 
acumen is that if he doesn't know any better 
he doesn't belong in the chairmanship of a 
commission which has the responsibility of 
regulating an industry which has shown 
altogether too many ethical lapses. 


National Portrait Gallery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, my 
proposal for a National Portraint Gal- 
lery to be housed togther with the Na- 
tional Collection of Fine Arts in the his- 
toric Patent Office Building was the sub- 
ject of a fine article by George W. Oakes 
in the Sunday Star, of March 6, 1960. 
Mr. Oakes described the present portrait 
collection now being held by various na- 
tional galleries until a home is available 
and pointed out the special appropriate- 
ness of the Patent Office Building as a 
home for the two collections. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Variery or HEROES FoR NATIONAL PORTRAIT 
GALLERY 
(By George W. Oakes) 

The long-discussed National Portrait Gal- 
lery—a historical museum of portraits and 
sculpture of America's most distinguished 
citizens—will become an important addi- 
tion to Washington’s cultural attractions if 
present plans materialize. 

Senator HUMPHREY, Democrat, of Minne- 
sota, last month introduced legislation to 
establish such a gallery “to foster patriot- 
ism and educate the coming generation in 
what our country stands for.“ Under legis- 
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lation enacted in 1958 the National Por- 
trait Gallery would be appropriately placed 
in the historic Patent Office Building, Sev- 
enth and Ninth and F and G Streets NW. 
This building, constructed between 1837 
and 1867, is one of Washington’s finest 
works of architecture. 

The portrait gallery, as a separate bureau 
of the Smithsonian Institution, would be 
more a historical museum than an art gal- 
lery. It would become a natignal archive 
for the display and preservation of paint- 
ings and sculpture depicting the personal- 
ities of prominent Americans who have 
made significant contributions to the de- 
velopment and growth of our civilization 
and culture. 

THE ORIGINAL IDEA 


The concept of a National Portrait Gal- 
lery has been current in the Smithsonian 
for more than 35 years. Since the Civil War 
many paintings of American civilian and 
military leaders have been presented to the 
institution. After World War I many his- 
torical portraits, like the one of General 
Pershing now hanging in the Natural History 
Museum, were acquired by the Smith- 
sonian’s National Collection of Fine Arts. 

The idea of a specific museum for such 
historical paintings perhaps first took con- 
crete form when Andrew W. Mellon, in 
gathering works of art for the National 
Gallery, bought in the middle thirties the 
famous Clark portrait collection of famous 
Americans. At that time David E. Finley, 
first director of the National Gallery and 
now chairman of the Fine Arts Commission, 
planned with Mr. Mellon that the Clark 
collection should become one of the nuclei 
of a national portrait gallery. + 

Most of the Clark collection, consisting 
mainly of paintings of 18th and 19th cen- 
tury historical figures by prominent Ameri- 
can artists, is being held in storage in the 
National Gallery of Art, which displays only 
paintings that are primarily of artistic, 
rather than historical interest. 

To some extent the concept of a national 
portrait gallery in Washington was sug- 
gested by the famous National Portrait Gal- 
lery of London. It is the most important 
one of its kind in existence. 

THE LONDON GALLERY 

The London gallery began to take shape 
in 1836 and was moved in 1896 to its present 
building immediately behind the National 
Gallery off Trafalgar Square. The British 
regard it as a national pantheon of historical 
figures and it has helped to focus the public 
mind on the nation’s past leaders. Although 
a large part of the more than 4,000 paintings 
are of deceased British statesmen and public 
figures, the collection gives special promi- 
nence to individuals outstanding in the arts. 

In contrast to the House of Commons, 
where no statue can be erected until the 
subject has been dead 10 years, the portrait 
gallery occasionlly acquires pictures of in- 
dividuals within a year of their death. Only 
reigning sovereigns may be represented dur- 
ing their lifetime. 

The gallery has considerable public ap- 
peal. Although not as popular as London's 
National Gallery which averages about 900,- 
000 visitors a year, the Portrait Gallery at- 
tracts approximately 150,000 annually. 

A special committee of the Smithsonian's 
Board of Regents under the chairmanship 
of John Nicholas Brown of Rhode Island is 
now making plans for our National Portrait 
Gallery and consulting with its proponents 
in Congress. Senator Humphrey’s bill .pro- 
vides for a director and an advisory board 
including seven leading private citizens as 
well as the directors of such Government 
organizations as the National Gallery of 
Art, the National Collection of Fine Arts, 
and the Library of Congress. 

Leading art museum officials agree that an 
outstanding director and a strong independ- 
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ent advisory board, comparable to the board 
of trustees of the National Gallery of Art, 
whose chairman is the Chief Justice, is 
absolutely essential to set and maintain high 
standards in gathering and presenting the 
collection. 


MIGHT INCLUDE FURNITURE 


The gallery would include mainly paint- 
ings and sculpture. It has also been sug- 
gested that furniture of the period be on 
display both to relieve the monotony of the 
portraits and to create a more realistic im- 
pression of living conditions current during 
the various eras of our country’s history. 
Portraits would be selected on the basis 
of the subject and not the artist. Despite 
this policy art critics are convinced that the 
level of artistic quality can be suitable. 

The basis of the portrait collection would 
be those painting now held for a National 
Portrait Gallery by the National Gallery of 
Art and the National Collection of Fine Arts. 
The National Gallery’s collection includes 
important paintings of Washington by 
Peale, Lincoln by Healy, John Marshall, An- 
drew Jackson, Henry Clay, John Calhoun, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne and Stephen Foster. 
One of the most interesting portraits ear- 
marked from the Mellon collection for the 
National Portrait Gallery is that of Poco- 
hontas painted on her visit to England in 
the 17th century. 

But a National Portrait Gallery would 
reach into wider areas of American life. 
Outstanding scientists like Edison would be 
represented as would educators, artists, and 
poets as well as industrial and labor leaders. 
The problem of who is to be included will 
undoubtedly be formidable. In order to 
withstand the anticipated pressure of those 
urging a particular candidate, many feel that 
an acquisitions committee composed of re- 
spected authorities should be appointed. 
Such a group, acting as a buffer for the di- 
rector and the trustees, might initially pre- 
pare a list of subjects whose portraits should 
be exhibited. 

Although it is likely that some art mu- 
seums and many private collections will do- 
nate paintings to expand the present 
nucieus of the collection, considerable diffi- 
culty can be anticipated in obtaining cer- 
tain desirable portraits from art galleries 
now possessing them, In this event, con- 
sideration might be given to the use of sub- 
stitutes for the original portrait. Funds for 
the acquisition of portraits would be pro- 
vided by the Government. 


CONTEMPORARY FIGURES 


The question of whether portraits of con- 
temporary figures should be commissioned is 
one that the director and trustees will deter- 
mine at a later date. Some distinguished 
art museum directors would oppose this on 
the basis that the collection should be com- 
posed of those whose place in American his- 
tory has been clearly established by the 
passage of time. For this reason it might 
be decided that except for Presidents of the 
United States, no individual should be eligi- 
ble for consideration until 10 or 20 years 
after his death. 

The National Portrait Gallery might also 
include extensive archives of photographs of 
famous Americans, for the use of scholars 
and students. 

The Patent Office Building, one of Wash- 
ington’s architectural landmarks, is consid- 
ered a particularly appropriate setting for 
such a gallery. The site was marked on the 
L'Enfant Plan of 1791 for the construction of 
an American Pantheon. President Andrew 
Jackson commissioned the distinguished 
American Architect Robert Mills of South 
Carolina to design the building. He did so 
in 1837 using the Greek Revival style which 
he also selected for the Treasury Department. 
After the bullding's completion in 1867 it was 
used to house 200,000 models of American 
inventions until they were moved to the 
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Smithsonian's National Museum at the end 
of the century. 


THE SITE IS HISTORIC 


As the Patent Office Bullding is naturally 
Suited for museum the cost of 
renovation would be minor. Present plans 
provide for the inclusion there of both the 
National Portrait Gallery and the National 
Collection of Fine Arts although each col- 
lection would be completely separate with its 
Own entrance. Despite the fact that this 
building has been authorized by law for such 
use, it will not become available until the 
present occupant, the Civil Service Commis- 
Sion, is moved. As no funds are yet available 
tor its new building, this shift will probably 
not take place for another 4 years. 

Legislation for the National Portrait Gal- 
lery was first introduced in 1950 by Senator 
Green, Democrat, of Rhole Island, when Mr. 
Pinley was Director of the Nationa] Gallery. 
At that time, although President Truman 
endorsed the plan, Congress failed to pass 
the bill. Now Senator GREEN has become 
& cosponsor of Senator Humpnrey’s bill. A 
Companion measure has been introduced in 
the House by Representative Rones, Demo- 
crat, of Pennsylvania, Whether legislation 
Will be required to supplement the 1958 act 
authorizing the Patent Office for such use 
will be determined by the Smithsonian’s 
Board of Regents. 


The Fight Against Smut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OY MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most effective means of combatting 
the ever-increasing threat which ob- 
Scene literature poses to our society is 
through informed, intelligent, and re- 
Sponsible but aggressive civic action. 

The Portland, Maine, area is fortunate 
to have a dedicated man, Rev. Vincent 
A. Tatarczuk, to spearhead this crusade. 
Father Tatarczuk has devoted consider- 
able time and effort to speaking before 
Civic, fraternal, and religious groups, 
alerting them to the serious effects of 
Obscene literature, not only on our 
youth, but on our entire society as well. 
He has been personally instrumental in 
the formation of local civic committees 
dedicated to the objective of keeping this 
objectionable material off our news- 
Stands and out of our mails. 

It is, with pleasure, that I insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a speech and 
an editorial prepared by Father Tatar- 
zuck. The first deals with the overall 
Problem of obscene literature in our so- 
ciety; while the editorial, which origi- 
Nally appeared in the July 10, 1959 edi- 
tion of The Church World, a weekly 
newspaper, published in Portland, 
Maine, comments on the Supreme Court 
decision relating to the New York State 
ban against the movie, “Lady Chatterly's 
Lover.” 

(The speech and editorial follow:) 


THE FIGHT AGAInsT SMUT 


Until recent years, whenever any group of 
citizens made a concerted effort to halt the 
indiscriminate sale of lurid and obscene 
books, pocketbooks and magazines in their 
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communities, they were generally labeled as 
bluenosed reformers, self-appointed censors, 
or prudish busybodies. Today, in every part 
of the Nation, whole communities have been 
aroused by the deluge of pornographic liter- 
ature which has flooded our newsstands and 
drugstore counters, and is even disseminated 
through the mails, despite the valiant efforts 
of the Post Office Department. Now more 
than 200 cities have organized committees 
of Citizens for Decent Literature to work 
with law enforcement officers and agencies 
in stopping the distribution and sale of 
smut. 

Why the change of attitude? 

I believe there are three basic reasons: 

The first is that within the past decade 
the printing, distribution, and retail sale of 
indecent literature has developed into a 
multimillion dollar business, with new por- 
nographic books and magazines issued every 
month, vividly depicting every form of moral 
depravity and perversion. It is no longer a 
question of an occasional risque picture mag- 
azine or book which is procured by a behind- 
the-counter sale. They are flaunted all over 
the newsstands and counters, In the most 
conspicuous places, and consequently they 
can no longer be ignored. 

The second reason for the public rage is 
that a great percentage of the new releases 
are aimed directly at the teenagers, whom 
the industry has discovered to be the most 
avid readers of this filth, and therefore the 
most important customers. 

The third reason for the change of public 
attitude is the proven effect that these pub- 
lications have had upon those who con- 
stantly feed their minds with this trash. 

The purveyors of obscenity challenge the 
alleged connection between the reading of 
lurid material and the commission of crime 
and the increase of delinquency, but we 
hagard to guess that not one of them would 
introduce into their own homes the books 
and magazines that exploit sensational sex, 
crime, and rsion, for fear of the effect 
this literature would have upon their own 
offspring. 

There have been many painstaking studies 
made of the case histories of young people 
taken into custody for immoral behavior 
or for various other crimes and delinquen- 
cies. The results of these investigations 
have frightened even those who were already 
convinced of the direct connection between 
pornographic literature and immoral or de- 
linquent behavior. These surveys have 
been extended by different agencies to all 
phases of the juvenile problem, and the end 
result has been the undeniable conclusion 
that the minds and consciences of countless 
American youths have been warped by the 
violent and lurid content of their reading 
materials. 

The New York State Joint Legislative 
Committee Studying the Publication and 
Dissemination of Obscene and Offensive Ma- 
terials concludes its current report with the 
conviction that “children are attracted to 
lurid and sexy publications; they depict ac- 
tions the teenagers might not have otherwise 
known about; they often make such activi- 
ties seem socially acceptable or even glamor- 
ous and subtly challenge the young to imi- 
tate them.” 

This committee has only confirmed what 
parents, through their intimate observations, 
have always known. In 1957, the Trendex 
News Service conducted a nationwide poll of 
parents—only parents of children from 6 to 
20 years of age. The question proposed was 
this: “Do you think that some of the lurid 
magazines and books on many newsstands 
contribute to juvenile delinquency?” In 
answer 70 percent said yes; 15.4 percent said 
no; and 14.6 percent had no opinion. 

Courtney Ryley Cooper, in his book “De- 
signs in Scarlet,” draws a shocking picture 
relating to this problem which is not born 
in his imagination, but of the surveys he has 
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taken over a long period of time with the 
cooperation of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, thè U.S. Post Office Inspection 
Department, the Federal Bureau of Nar- 
cotics, and other national and local agencies 
having to do with the detection of crime. 
He attributes the increase of crime to the 
decay of moral codes, and the decay, in turn, 
to the destruction of the moral sense of 
youth through its contacts with sex per- 
version produced by a sex-mindedness re- 
sulting from the reading of lewd literature. 
His studies have convinced him that the 
filthy magazine is not a chimera of prudish 
minds, Its menace is real, its infiuence 
potently crime-inciting. 

It has been many years since Mr, Cooper 
concluded his investigations, but the subse- 
quent development of our juvenile history 
has offered no rebuttal to his conclusions. 

Of course, as the New York State Legisla- 
tive Committee has recently observed, the 
purported defenders of freedom of speech 
will still steadfastly contend that there is 
only an imaginary or, at most, a coincidental 
relationship between the reading of obscene 
material and delinquency, despite the con- 
trary opinion of qualified psychiatrists, 
social workers, and police officials, and de- 
spite the numerous cases where defendants 
in criminal actions have themselves attrib- 
uted to lurid reading the inspiration for 
their crimes. 

Now we do not contend that all our Amer- 
ican tee read these materials, but we 
do contend that they are all exposed to it. 
It is available to anyone of them provided 
they have a quarter, or 15 cents, or even just 
a dime for a purchase, We do not contend 
that every youngster who may pick up an 
indecent piece of literature will be perma- 
nently tainted by it, but we do contend 
that it is, for young and old alike, a very 
proximate occasion of sin, and for those who 
do make it a habit, it is a very real corrupt- 
ing influence. 

As Mr. John Brennan, assistant executive- 
secretary of the NODL (National Office for 
Decent Literature) has recently noted: 
“Once an individual has been initiated, his 
predeliction becomes progressive. He de- 
velops a tolerance for pornographic stimuli, 
and like the drug addict finds himself need- 
ing stronger and stronger doses to get the 
thrill he is looking for.” 

Surely our publishers, distributors, and 
retail salesmen are not going to contend that 
such a person is going to be satisfied with 
the vicarious thrills derived from his reading 
and that, even though his habitual patterns 
of thought have been changed, he is not 
going to seek a new outlet for his prurient 
tastes. 

It is for all these reasons that so much 
publicity has been given to this problem in 
recent years. Yet, despite these facts which 
I have just related, and despite the publicity 
in the secular and religious press and from 
speakers’ platforms, there are still three 
distinct reactions to this problem of smut. 

‘There are those who have recognized the 
problem, who have come to realize the de- 
praving influence of printed filth and the 
danger it presents to their own young people, 
and they have conscientiously concluded 
that they must act, not as guides to the pub- 
lic conscience, not as bluenosed reformers 
or censors of the reading habits of the com- 
munity at large, but as dutiful parents, as 
good teachers, and as responsible civil of- 
ficials. In many communities they have 
banded together in committees of Citizens 
for Decent Literature, and have attempted, 
through the normal of law, to give 
some measure of protection to those young- 
sters whom God has placed in their charge. 
They have, but this past February, co- 
ordinated their efforts on a national level 
in order that they might work more effec- 
tively to roll back the tide of obscenity 
which, as U.S. Postmaster General Summer- 
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field has said, “is poisoning the very marrow 
of our national life.” 

In opposition, there are those who fight 
even more yehemently to protect what they 
hypocritically call the freedom of artistic ex- 
pression, the freedom of thought and the 
freedom of the American press. The pub- 
lishers, distributors, and even some of the 
retailers of obscene publications have re- 
sorted to every legal trick and maneuver, and 
with considerable success, to protect their 
selfish interests, despite the moral cancer 
they know they are spreading throughout 
the Nation. . 

Whenever they are indicted and brought 
before the courts, they raise a hue and cry 
against what they call a medieval censor- 
ship, and then they solicit the aid or at 
least the moral support of the various 
liberty groups, pleading that they are not 
after the American dollar, but are only try- 
ing to fight for the freedom of expression 
and individual Liberties against reactionary 
bluenoses and overzealous prudes. But they 
are, in fact, little disturbed that their pub- 
lications have turned the thoughts of their 
readers to the lurid and obscene, making 
their minds cesspools of salacious and lustful 
phantasma, and that these thoughts have 
too often erupted in external antisocial ac- 
tions. They print and peddle their filth and 
corruption in order to fill their own pockets, 
and then, like Pilate, they attempt to wash 
their hands of the consequences. 

They have too often succeeded because of 
the apathy of the third group. This group 
is made up of those who cannot believe that 
there is a problem in their own community, 
either becaues they are unaware of all that 
passes through the mails and are blind to 
the displays on their newstands, and in the 
drugstores, supermarkets and neighborhood 
grocery stores, or because they naively believe 
that we and our dependents are immune to 
the cheap publications. 

Some months ago, in preparing a feature 
story for the Sunday Telegram, a staff writer 
for the Gannett Publishing Co., made a sur- 
vey in the Portland area. He discovered that 
this problem is not restricted, as we would 
like to believe, to the great metropolises of 
our country. Here, on almost all newstands, 
and in most drugstores, there were displayed 
an unbelievable number and variety of slick 
magazines which cater to the prurient taste. 
We have discovered that the situation is no 
different in the other cities and towns of 
Maine. The magazines and other cheap- 
paper publications of similar theme are avall- 
able, and they can be bought by any teenager. 

Because of the action of various national 
organizations and many citizen committees, 
the material of most of the romance and con- 
fession magazines has changed for the better. 
Now most of them—not all—are trashy rather 
than obscene. The dominant theme, however, 
is still unmitigated sex. Here, for example, 
are titles of stories found in these milder 
publications which appeared on our news- 
stands in recent months. They were taken 
from a random selection. “I Eloped With My 
Mother's Lover,” “A Woman's Nightmare,” 
“I Had a Baby at Twelve.“ also Sex Prob- 
lems of a Divorce“ and “Why Some Teen- 
agers Have To Be Bad.” 

Among the real offenders, however, are the 
men’s magazines and the growing number of 
“pin-up-boy” publications obviously in- 
tended for homosexuals, 

Even these heavily ilustrated magazines 
are outdone, in lurid content and in volume, 
by the pocket-size books whose characters, 
as aptly described in the latest report of the 
NODL, “move in a miasma of rape, incest, 
lesbianism, homosexuality, sadism and maso- 
chism.“ 

Why do they continue to be printed and 
distributed, and allowed to contaminate our 
society? Because of our apathy, and because 
too often, we do not have adequate legal 
sanctions. 
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At the present time the U.S. Supreme 
Court holds that obscene speech and writings 
are not protected by the constitutional guar- 
antees of freedom of speech and the press. 
There are many, however, and perhaps some 
of the Justices of the Nation's highest Court 
are to be included among them, who believe 
that almost wen aeon of the expression 
of ideas is a violation of constitutional rights. 
They confuse liberty with license, and should 
they succeed in their present purpose, which 
is to void all existing laws dealing with this 
problem and to prevent the enactment of 
more precise and adequate legislation, then 
they will be responsible in great measure 
for the breakdown of the moral fiber of our 
people. 

We must admit that here in Maine our laws 
are not adequate to cope with the problem 
with which we are faced. 

The 1954 Revised Statutes of the State of 
Maine contained the following enactment: 
“Whoever imports, prints, publishes, sells or 
distributes any book, pamphlet, ballad, 
printed paper or other thing containing ob- 
scene, indecent or impure or 
manifestly tending to the corruption of the 
morals of youth, or an obscene, indecent or 
impure print, picture, figure or description, 
manifestly tending to the corruption of the 
morals of youth, or introduces into a family, 
school or place of education, or buys, 
procures, receives or has in his possession 
any such book, pamphlet, ballad, printed 
paper or other thing, either for the purpose 
of sale, exhibition, loan or circulation, or 
with the intent to introduce the same into 
a family, school or place of education, shall 
be punished by a fine of not less than $100 
nor more than $1,000, and by imprisonment 
for not more than 5 years.” 

This statute was by no means perfect. In 
the light of recent court cases, for proper 
enforcement there would be a need for a 
clarification or definition of terms. A revi- 
sion was in order. 

But in 1957, the following statute was 
substituted for it. “Whoever sells, rents, 
displays for sale, loans, gives or distributes 
to a child under 18 years of age or offers for 
sale to such a child any pamphlet, magazine, 
comic book, picture, picture book which 
contains fictional illustrations of sadism, 
sexual perversion, bestiality or lust, or of the 
physical torture of human beings, shall be 
punished by imprisonment for not more 
than 30 days or by fine of not more than $50. 
Under this section it shall be necessary to 
prove that the defendant knows of the of- 
fensive picture contained in the literature 
involved.” In 1959 this last sentence was 
revised to read “it shall be necessary to 
prove that the defendant by the exercise of 
reasonable diligence should know of the 
offensive picture contained in the literature 
involved.” 

Under the existing statute, only fictional 
illustrations come within the scope of a 
penal sanction. It matters not how much 
of the obscene and indecent may be de- 
scribed or related in any publication, pro- 
viding it contains no pornographic picture 
or an illustration of physical torture. 

This revision of statute, no matter what 
was its motivation, represents a tremendous 
victory for the smut industry. 

There is, of course, no good prospect of 
new and stronger legislation, on a national 
or State level, unless there is an end to the 
gross indifference of the general public. 

At the present time efforts are being made 
in our Nation's Capital to strengthen the 
arm of the Postmaster General in his fight 
to rid the mails of every form of obscene 
material, We will have greater assurance of 
success if our representatives in Washington 
know that they have your moral support. 
Let them know that you expect the enact- 
ment and enforcement of laws pertaining to 
obscene and pornographic literature. 
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On the local level no more effective pro- 
gram has been realized than the Citizens’ 
Committee for Decent Literature. Its modus 
agendi is quite simple. The first step is an 
objective evaluation of the problem in the 
community or State. When this is accom- 
plished, a program of information is carried 
out, usually through the various civic and 
religious groups working in cooperation with 
the proper municipal or State authorities. 
If there are no adequate State laws or local 
ordinances to deal with the problem, the 
machinery is set in motion to cure this 
defect. If the laws are adequate, then the 
committee, representative of the community 
at large, works for their enforcement. 

We believe this program Is vital. 

Rev. Vincent A. Tatarczux, J. CD. 

PORTLAND, MAINE. 


[From the Church World, July 10, 1959] 
NEW CONCEPT OF FREEDOM 


We read with great interest several of the 
opinions of the Justices of the US. Supreme 
Court who unanimously agreed to set aside 
the New York State ban on the movie “Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover.” 

The decision was handed down on the 
ground that the ban “struck at the very 
heart of constitutionally protected Liberty” 
by forbidding the advocacy of ideas. The 
film depicts an adulterous relationship in 
an attractive light, and attempts to convey 
the idea that it is, in some circumstances, 
permissible. 

Some 4 or 5 years ago, New York censored 
and banned a notorious foreign film on the 
ground that it was immoral, The US. 
Supreme Court decided that the term 
“immoral” was too vague, and that it afforded 
those responsible for the censorship of films 
too wide a discretion in determining when 
an exhibition license should be denied. 
Accordingly, after much deliberation and 
debate, the New York statute was amended, 
and the words “sexual immorality” substi- 
tuted for “immoral.” Then, in 1956, “Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover” was banned on the 
ground that it taught that adultery could be 
a proper or at least a tolerable relationship. 
Again the U.S. Supreme Court ruled that the 
ban was out of order. 

There is much food for thought in the 
various opinions of the Justices, all of whom 
concurred in the speedy reversal of the New 
York Court of Appeals which had upheld 
the ban. 

In the main opinion, Associate Justice 
Potter Stewart wrote that “Its (i.e. the first 
amendment 's) guarantee is not confined to 
the expression of ideas that are conventual 
or shared by a majority. It protects ad- 
vocacy of the opinion that adultery some- 
times may be proper, no less than advocacy 
of socialism or the single tax.” 

Justice Stewart must realize, however, 
that adultery, which is forbidden by the 
natural law, by the positive law of God as 
expressed in the sixth commandment, and 
by the civil statutes of all the American 
States, can never be tolerated in any healthy, 
God-fearing society. He may fear, with Jus- 
tice Felix Frankfurter, that vague censor- 
ship laws may “lead to timidity and inertia 
and thereby discourage the boldness of ex- 
pression indispensable for a progressive so- 
ciety,” but he must admit that freedom of 
expression does not include the right to 
disseminate ideas calculated to weaken the 
moral fiber of the Nation or to destroy our 
reverential concepts of marriage, family, and 
the home. 

He might note, too, that socialism and the 
single tax, unlike adultery, cannot be de- 
scribed as inherently wrong; "twas a most 
unhappy analogy that he used. 

Our laws provide for many restraints cal- 
culated to protect the legitimate interests, 
the health, and the well-being of the citi- 
zen, These restraints are rarely challenged 
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as attacks on our “constitutionally protected 
liberty,” because we realize that freedom 
does not imply the license to jeopardize the 
Strength of the Nation of the welfare of its 
People. The advocacy of adultery or the ad- 
vocacy of any form of immoral behavior is 
not less a threat to our national well-being 
than the physical dangers from which we 
are protected by the countless ordinances 
and statutes of the cities and States in which 
we live. 

Justice William O. Douglas also gives evi- 
dence of the haste with which the U.S. 
Supreme Court moved in reversing the New 
York Court of Appeals. We quite: “I can 
find in the first amendment no room for any 
censor whether he is scanning an editorial, 
Teading a news broadcast, editing a novel 
or a play, or previewing a movie.” 

Would the Justice claim that those who 
Would make irresponsible use of the various 
Media of communication and entertainment, 
and threaten social and moral harm, cannot 
be restrained by any human authority? 

Soon after the U.S. Supreme Court ruled 
that States may not interfere with the advo- 
Cating of antisocial ideas, a constitutional 
amendment was introduced in the U.S. Sen- 
ate by Senator James EasTLANn, of Missis- 
sippi. It reads: “The right of each State to 
decide on the basis of its own public policy 
Questions of decency and morality, and to 
enact legislation with respect thereto (eg. 
the film censorship laws of New York), shall 
Not be abridged.’ 

Supporting the amendment, Senator 

LavscHe, of Ohio, declared on the 
Senate fioor: “I cannot accept as sound the 
declaration that under the right of free 
Speech the showing of moving pictures in 
Public encouraging and implicitly approving 
an adulterous life is lawful, and that the 
Goveriment is helpless to do anything about 

Evidently, with proper respect for the 
Opinions of our Supreme Court Justices, 
there are responsible public leaders who 
agree with the late Pope Pius“ declaration 
that the watchful care of the State's officials 
(over the press and motion pictures) is not 
an unfair limitation on the liberty of indi- 
Vidual citizens, for it is concerned not with 
the private citizens as such but rather with 
the whole of human society with whom these 
arts are being shared.” 


Americans Fight a War From a Peacetime 
Stance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on March 

7, there was published in the Charlotte 

(N. O. Observer a significant editorial 
entitled “Americans Fight a War From 
& Peacetime Stance.” I ask unanimous 
Consent that the editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICANS FIGHT A Wan From A PEACETIME 
STANCE 

President Eisenhower seldom holds a news 
Conference now in which he is not asked 
about charges that the country is not doing 


all that it must do to meet the Communist 
Challenge, 
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He answers with broad assurances. The 
country’s defenses are adequate, he says, al- 
though there are many well-informed men 
who say differently. America is not in any 
space race with the Russians, he ussures, 
although a high-ranking official of his own 
administration says otherwise. 

The President's statements are probably 
reassuring to most people. Yet the suspicion 
grows that America is not giving its best in 
this struggle with a militant, determined, 
well-organized foreign ideology that seeks 
to impose itself upon all the world. And the 
suspicion grows that the country is not 
rendering its best because no one demands 
its best. 

In recent days several prominent individ- 
uals have appeared before a Senate subcom- 
mittee that is inquiring into the adequacy 
of Government policymaking procedures. 
None of them was a partisan politican with 
an eye on November's votes. None of them 
was a general or an admiral with a paro- 
chial” military viewpoint. Several were 
Republicans. 

Yet what they had to say added up to a 
serious questioning of American effort, 
American priorities and American-leadership. 

Said Robert C. Sprague, who was cochair- 
man of the Gaither Committee on National 
Security in 1957: 

“We have not done a great deal that ur- 
gently needs to be done * * *. It’s just ut- 
ter nonsense to believe that we can't do the 
things that we need to do to survive, to win 
this contest. The danger is more se- 
rious than the President has expressed.” 

The United States must be awakened to 
the seriousness of the overall Russian threat, 
he continued. There is only one man in the 
United States who can do this effectively, 
and that is the President,“ 

Said Robert A. Lovett, former Under Secre- 
tary of State and Secretary of Defense. 

“National security depends on many things. 
Some of them, to be sure, are material things. 
But the most important ones are matters of 
national spirit. 

“It depends on our belief in the future; 
it depends greatly on our willingness to giye 
up a little of today in order to have a to- 
morrow. While the challenges of the mo- 
ment are most serious in a policymaking 
sense, I see no reason for black despair 
or for defeatist doubts. 

“We can do whatever we have to do in 
order to survive and to meet any form of 
economic or political competition we are 
likely to face. All this we can do with 
one proviso: we must be willing to do our 
best.” 

Said Thomas Watson, Jr., president of In- 
ternational Business Machines: 

“We cannot just go along with ‘business 
as usual’ and hope to win. * * * If we do not 
impose the strains necessary to win, it is 
obvious that at best we will live in a So- 
viet-dominated world and, at worst, in a 
Soviet province. 

„» Our national goal should be clear 
superiority over the Soviet Union in all pos- 
sible areas, and we should believe enough in 
our democracy so that we will not be re- 
luctant to enter fully into the contest.” 

And said Dr. James P. Baxter, president 
of Williams College and a member of the 
Gaither committee: 

“It is really tough business for a nation to 
sustain the prolonged effort that cold war 
demands, But I think we are right up 
against it, and we are going to have to do it.” 

These men are saying that a nation with 
2% times the resources of Russia can meet 
any Communist challenge, provided only that 
its resources are summoned and used, 

It can mount whatever defense program 
is necessary. It can regain the lead in space 
exploration, whose propaganda importance 18 
tremendous even if its military importance 
is not. 
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It can strengthen its educational program, 
and it can summon itself and its allies to 
a greater effort in behalf of the underdevel- 
oped nations. 

It may require a sacrifice in the frills and 
fancies of consumer goods, and a sacrifice in 
taxes. But that would hardly wreck the Re- 
public, while the Communists well might. 


The High Price of Drugs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OP ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Kefauver committee’s investigation con- 
tinues to reveal case after case in which 
the prescription drug industry has 
abused its public trust. Last week the 
Senate hearings revealed that some 
companies may not only be charging un- 
reasonable prices but may also be push- 
ing incompletely tested drugs onto the 
market—drugs that could be worthless 
or even dangerous. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the February 26, 1960, edi- 
tion of the Washington Post: 

THE HIGH Price or DRUGS 


and 
Minority Leader Dirksen would do the Sen- 
ate and the public a favor by dropping his 
ill-considered objections to the orderly con- 
tinuation of the hearings at normal hours 
even though they may conflict with Senate 
sessions. 

The early Kefauver disclosures of fan- 
tastic markups in individual drug items 
made more headlines than they did sense; 
many essential steps in the development, 
manufacturing and marketing process were 
simply not taken into account in the calcu- 
lations. The committee acknowledged this, 
but the resulting publicity was nonetheless 
unfair, As the broader picture has emerged, 
however, it has become apparent that profits 
of many larger pharmaceutical houses are 
outrageously high—twice the average for all 
industry. The way in which this stunning 
financial success has been achieved makes 
the really dismal reading, however. 

As the hearings have shown, the enormous 
growth of the drug business in the past 
decade has been brought about in part by 
the development of an infinite variety of 
similar drugs which have been patented, 
labeled with brand names and peddled with 
massive promotion and advertising’ cam- 
paigns among doctors. The cost of all this 
has added considerably to prices, but it now 
appears that this may be the least of the 
evils of widespread hucksterism. 

As yesterday’s hearings, Dr. Haskell J. 
Weinstein, a former research director for 
Charles Pfizer & Co. charged that in- 
completely evaluated have been 
brought on the market “which not infre- 
quently are hazardous.” Doctors, he said, 
are virtually “brainwashed into prescribing 
new medicines, under their costly brand 
names, even without adequate information 
about their efficacy. Dr, Weinstein's prede- 
cessor at the Pfizer Co., Dr. Martin A. Seidell, 
said he had quit because of such “perverted 
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marketing attitudes” which he found “in- 
compatible with both the ethics of my pro- 
fession and my sense of morality.” If drug 
promotion, in addition to burdening patients 
with inordinate costs, is also resulting in the 
distribution of dangerous (or even merely 
useless) pharmaceuticals, the Kefauver com- 
mittee has at last struck legislative “pay 
dirt.“ 

Obviously.. the companies’ answers to 
these latest charges must be awalted before 
any conclusions are reached, and it would 
be wrong to indict all drug manufacturers 
for the practice of some. But if there is 
doubt about what the Government could 
or should do to end profiteering. there is no 
doubt whatever about its powers—and its 
obligation—to protect the public from the 
premature dissemination of drugs that may 
be of dubious value or even dangerous. 

It is also beginning to appear that physi- 
clans themselves must bear a considerable 
part of the blame for their patients’ in- 
creasingly burdensome drug bills. By rely- 
ing so heavily upon brand-name promo- 
tions, they may be denying their patients 
considerable savings possible through the 
prescription of medicines by their generic 
names. Indeed, if the Kefauver hearings do 
no more than educate the public to demand 
more economical drugs whenever possible, 
they will have performed a genuine service. 


Milwaukee Journal Calls for All-Out 
Effort for Peace Through Strength 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Milwaukee Journal in a remarkably con- 
structive fashion recently called editorial 
attention to the warnings by distin- 
guished American businessmen that we 
are not doing enough to keep America 
defensively strong. The Journal agreed 
we should do much more to assure our 
strength, and then went on to call for 
sober reflection on where the missile race 
and the construction of weapons of in- 
finite destruction is taking us. The Jour- 
nal eloquently concludes: 

While making sure that we are adequately 
armed, must we not make more intensive, 
imaginative, consistent efforts to find ways 
to peace—disarmament, nuclear controls, 
guarantees of existence? Should not the 
basic concern be over our leaders thinking 
in outmoded terms—and the fact that the 
voices which must show the way to a livable 
future are seldom heard, almost always 
ignored? 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial from the Mil- 
waukee Journal be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Vorces THAT SHOW THE WAY To LIVABLE 
FUTURE SELDOM HEARD 

President Eisenhower has heatedly de- 
fended our defense and missile programs. 
He sees no threat to our national prestige In 
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Russia’s sputniks. He calls inflation the 
greatest danger to our Nation. He says that 
his administration has fully informed the 
Nation on the international situation. 

Recently three leading Republicans and an 
independent who has strongly supported 
Eisenhower and has been the President's 
frequent guest appeared before the Senate 
Government Operations Subcommittee 
headed by Senator Jackson, Democrat, of 
Washington. The committee is studying 
how, in Jackson's words, “can a free society 
organize to outthink, outplan, and outper- 
form totalitarianism—and achieve security 
in freedom?" 

Said Robert C. Sprague, Boston business- 
man and cochairman of the Gaither com- 
mittee which Eisenhower named to make a 
confidential study of national security prob- 
lems; 

“The Nation faces a clear and imminent 
threat to its survival but we have not yet 
fully awakened to this unpleasant fact.“ 
Only one man can do anything about this— 
“the President; I don't think there is any- 
body else.“ 

Then he added: “I believe the danger is 
more serious than the President has ex- 
pressed himself to the American public.“ 
Sprague said that it was silly to argue that 
increased spending for survival would bank- 
rupt America. And he criticized the budget 
approach to defense. 

Sprague’s final criticism was that It wasn't 
enough for a President to have briefings on 
important subjects—"Even the best briefing 
is no substitute for homework. The man 
who does not have time to do his own read- 
ing of really basic studies and policy papers 
and reflecting on them has not assigned 
proper priorities to the demends on his time.” 

Robert A. Lovett, investment banker with 
long experience in goyernment, said many 
of the same sort of things. He sald, in rela- 
tion to competition with the Soviet system, 
“We are doing something short of our best.“ 
The Government underestimates the Com- 
munist threat and this Nation has been 
losing prestige. 

James Phinney Baxter III. Gaither com- 
mittee member and president of Williams 
College, was also critical of the budget ap- 
proach to real national needs for security 
and said: “I am willing to pay more taxes if 
it is necessary to do the things we need to 
do, and I believe that our entire people would 
feel the same UH they realized all that is at 
stake.” 

And, finally, Thomas J. Watson, Jr., presi- 
dent of the International Business Machines 
Corp., who says he’s an independent, said 
that “we cannot go on with business as 
usual“ and expect to compete with the Rus- 
sians. He did not mention the President, 
but he said: “I do not agree with people who 
Suggest that we must not push our economy 
to any point necessary to win in competing 
with the Soviet because we might lose what 
has made this country great,” 

This testimony shows deep concern over 
whether this country is on the proper course, 
is doing enough and even understands where 
it Is headed. Part of that concern must in- 
clude the question of where, in this age 
when complete destruction can be a matter 
of seconds, the whole weapons and missile 
race is taking us. 

While making sure that we are adequately 
armed, must we not make more intensive, 
imaginative, consistent efforts to find ways to 
peace—disarmament, nuclear controls, guar- 
antees of existence? Should not the basic 
concern be over our leaders thinking in out- 
moded terms—and the fact that the voices 
which must show the way to a livable fu- 
ture are seldom heard and, when heard, al- 
most always ignored? 
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Backward Step 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, when 
Congress enacted the Landrum-Griffin 
law last year, it very carefully considered 
the matter of picketing on construction 
sites and included certain fair but 
specific limitations. 

Certain union leaders would like to 
have all restrictions on picketing re- 
moved. That would, in the opinion of 
many, create a secondary boycott situa- 
tion strictly forbidden by the Taft-Hart- 
ley law. 


A very able editorial in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star, March 3, 1960, com- 
ments on the situation and is produced 
herewith: 

A quietly bitter fight over a 1949 ruling by 
the National Labor Relations Board, later up- 
held by the U.S. Supreme Court, is going 
on before a House Labor Subcommittee. 

The ruling, issued in what is known as the 
Denver Building Trades case, establishes four 
conditions under which picketing may be 
carried on legally against a primary employer 
(the one involved directly in a valid labor 
dispute) at a construction site. Since con- 
struction normally involves multiple em- 
ployers—subcontractors hiring workers in 
different crafts—the board set up these con- 
ditions in an effort to prevent interference 
with the operations of “unoffending em- 
ployers * * * in controversies not their 
own.” Picketing in violation of the condi- 
tions was classified as an illegal secondary 
boycott. 

The Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment of the AFL-CIO has fought this 
limitation on so-called common site picket- 
ing on grounds that it is unduly restrictive 
In the peculiar circumstances of the con- 
struction industry. President Eisenhower 
and Secretary of Labor Mitchell have recom- 
mended legislative clarification to make it 
explicit that concerted action against * * * 
an employer who, together with other em- 
Ployers, is engaged in work on the site of 
the project, will not be treated as a second- 
ary boycott. A belated effort to accomplish 
this through amendment of the Landrum- 
Griffin bill while in House-Senate confer- 
ence last year was dropped when the threat 
was raised of a point of order against in- 
cluding new legislation in conference. 

At this point, strong opposition is being 
voiced by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce on grounds that it is special-interest 
legislation that would tend to break down 
safeguards against secondary boycotts in 
many areas, that it would be the first wedge 
to weaken the protection offered workers and 
employers by the labor reform law and that 
it would be in direct conflict with national 
labor policy as already determined by the 
Congress, 

Unfortunately, but not surprisingly, the 
pressures of election year are apt to play & 
part in consideration of legislation of this 
sort. The évils of secondary boycotts have 
been well demonstrated. A legislative re- 
definition should be undertaken with the 
greatest caution, and without political mo- 
tivation. 


1960 
Time To Stand Up for World Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial in Life magazine of March 7, 1960, 
entitled Time To Stand Up for World 
Law.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

Tıme To Srann Ur ror WorLD Law 


Those who believe the rule of law must 
be superior to the rule of force in the world 
won & tough, hard battle in Chicago last 
week at the meeting of the American Bar 
Association's House of Delegates. The issue 
whether the ABA would continue, as it has 
done for 13 years, to support repeal of the 
notorious 1946 Connally amendment. This 
amendment hampers extension of the rule 
of law by a reservation that only the United 
States can decide whether the Worid Court 
may take jurisdiction in any case involving 
our Nation. The repeal proponents won, 
100 to 93 on one vote and 127 to 68 on & 
second. 

But the size of the opposition shows how 
many people there are—even among lawyers, 
who should be the most vigorous advocates’ 
of the rule of law—who have been misled 
by the argument of unreconstructed isola- 
tionists (or pure demagogs) that repeal 
would undermine U.S. sovereignty. And 
some also fear that foreign judges may de- 
cide cases on ideological, political, or nation- 
alistic lines. 

Actually, both these fears have little basis 
in reality, as any reasonable examination of 
the facts proves. The Court's decisions have 
been generally excellent in legal reasoning, 
scholarship, and judicial integrity—and fur- 
thermore those who take cases to the Court 
usually obey its decisions. Among the 15 
judges, chosen by the U. N. s General Assem- 
bly and Security Council for 9-year terms, 
some have rendered decisions against their 
Own nations. For example, a Peruvian, ap- 
Pointed as an ad hoc judge, decided against 
Peru in one case, and in another, won by 
the United States, a Soviet judge strongly 
defended the U.S. position, 

As Arthur Larson's World Rule of Law 
Center at Duke University points out, the 
United States, with its billions invested in 
so many lands, needs the protection of law 
and the Court's jurisdiction more than any 
Other country, But so long as the Connally 
reservation exists, any other nation can use 
it against us, as Norway did against France 
(which had a similar reservation) to keep 
the Court from ruling on Norway's repudia- 
tion of some gold bonds sold to French citi- 
zens. Last year even President de Gaulle, 
With all his touchiness about French sover- 
eignty, saw his way clear to abolish France's 
reservation. 

Some enthusiasts for extending the rule 
Of law go so far as to claim that strengthen- 
ing the World Court could establish world 
Peace and order right away. That's too 
much to expect. But what it can and would 
do would be to build an accretion of prece- 
dents—of peaceful settlements of disputes 
accepted and obeyed by all the parties— 
which would help the world grow more 
Orderly and less violent. As these prece- 
dents accumulate, smaller regional courts 
might well be established—for example in 
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the Organization of American States—to 
judge such issues as the sort of expropria- 
tion which Cuba is now und ji 

The next chapter in the fight for repeal of 
the Connally Act is now opening. It hinges 
on whether Senator FuLaRIGHT, the Demo- 
cratic chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, brings out upon the floor the 
repeal resolution already introduced by Sen- 
ator HUMPHREY. FutsricnHr himself sup- 
ports repeal, as do the President, Vice 
President Nixon and Attorney General 
Rogers. 

What worries Fuisricnt is whether this 
support is merely lip service or whether 
Eisenhower and Nrxon are willing to make a 
vigorous, emphatic fight for repeal and force 
Republican leaders to go along. If such a 
fight is not waged, Fu.pricur fears the pos- 
sible defeat of repeal could be a damaging 
propaganda blow to the United States before 
the world. And so it could. 

NIXon, especially, can wield great influence 
in this fight because he is very popular 
among the admirers of former Senator John 
Bricker—who are the principal opponents of 
repeal. But only last week Clarence Manion, 
the former dean of Notre Dame law school, 
who has always opposed repeal, accused 
Nrxon of “ambiguity” in his support and 
urged him to make an “unequivocal state- 
ment” of how he stands. 

Nixon's past statements have been clear 
enough in support of repeal (Life, April 27). 
But Senator Fuusricur is fully entitled to 
demand that the administration back its 
words by.drumming up maximum support 
from Republicans in the Senate. 


Three Views on the Need for New, Clean 
Elections Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the press 
throughout much of the country has dis- 
played a gratifying, sustained interest in 
the current drive for clean elections 
legislation. 

Recent editorials from three papers 
representing widely separated areas are 
typical of the many written about the 
need for modernizing election laws. 
These three, from the Springfield (Ohio) 
News, the Pittsfield (Mass.) Berkshire 
Eagle, and the Birmingham (Ala.) 
Post-Herald, read as follows: 

From the S (Ohio) News, Feb. 5, 
1960} 


SoMETHING GAINED 


After 6 uphill years, a crew of conscien- 
tious legislators has bulldozed a really good 
elections reform bill through the Senate. 
The Senate itself couldn't be more surprised. 

The majority was amazing—59 to 22. So 
is the bill. 

In addition to more realistic ceilings on 
campaign expenditures, it would open the 
books on spending in primaries, State con- 
ventions, and by local and State committees 
on behalf of Federal candidates. The power 
of individual contributors to bid for polit- 
ical favor with wide-open checkbooks would 
be curbed at last. 

The end of this beautiful dream of honest 
election legislation will come, of course, in 
the House. Southern Congressmen don’t 
want disclosure of primaries bookkeeping. 
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Others, mindful of the cost of standing for 
election every 2 years, will be glad to join 
them in presiding at quiet last rites. 

So the old Corrupt Practices Act of 1925 
will stay on the books—for now. As a con- 
trol on modern campaigning it’s like trying 
to tame tigers with catnip. 

Yet something important has been ven- 
tured and won. Modern Republicans joined 
northern Democrats to carry a Senate vic- 
tory blocked by conservative coalition since 
1954. Good ground has been gained for the 
day when lavish campaign spending produces 
another scandal and a strong public clamor 
tor reform. 


{From the Birmingham (Ala.) Post-Herald, 
Jan. 28, 1960] 
More Givers, Less MONEY 

In the debate on the “clean elections” bill 
Just passed by the Senate, a principal theme 
was the desirability of minimizing the “fat 
cats“ in a political campaign and relying on 
many small contributors. 

The Senators even considered a proposal 
to permit small tax deductions as an en- 
couragement to small donors in election 
campaigns. This properly was turned down, 
but not because of disagreement over the 
objective. 

As passed, the bill takes a step toward 
curbing oversize contributions, It fixes a 
fiat ceiling of $10,000 on the total any one 
person may give to all political committees 
in one year. (Present limit is $5,000 per 
committee, but a well-heeled contributor 
can make us many $5,000 gifts, as there are 
committees.) No effort was made to curb 
the spending of labor organizations, other 
than the fiat overall ceiling applied to all in- 
terstate committees. 

The top on presidential election spending 
by national committees would work out to 
$12.5 million on the basis of the 1956 elec- 
tion—the ceiling is fixed by a formula tied 
to the number of voters. (The two major 
parties are estimated to have spent $33 mil- 
lion between them in 1956.) The proposed 
new ceiling was said to be “realistic” in view 
of today's high cost of television and travel. 

But there is massive waste and extrava- 
gance in every campaign. If candidates and 
parties had to depend on far lesser totals, 
they could manage quite reasonably. And 
if individual contributions were limited to 
sums most people could afford—say up to 
$100 at the most—the politicians would not 
be tempted by slush funds contributed by 
those seeking favors from Government, or 
even by the rackets. 

The Gallup Poll once reported 17 million 
American families were willing to give small 
sums, at least $5 each, if they were asked by 
the parties they favored. This would amass 
a sum sufficient to run all political organiza- 
tions and campaigns, if they operated pru- 
dently, 

When a relative few of the wealthy donate 
a high percentage of a campaign's expenses, 
they automatically assume an influence all 
out of proportion either to their wisdom or 
their beneyolence. A public official elected 
with the help of 2,000 donors of $5 is in- 
debted to practically no one—but a man who 
gets $10,000 from a single contributor obvi- 
ously is in hock to his benefactor. That's 
the nub of it. 


From the Pittsfield (Mass.) Berkshire Eagle, 
Jan. 27, 1960] 
Tue SENATE Buys 4 Broom 

The U.S. Senate passed its first major bill 
of the 1960 session Monday night; a bill 
aimed at providing effective control over po- 
litical campaign expenditures. It is a 
sweeping reform—so sweeping, in fact, that 
plans are already underway to ambush and 
kill it in the House. 

If this happens it will be an unhappy 
ending indeed, because the Senate bill is 
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both excellent and long overdue. The truth 
it that present legislation governing cam- 
paign spending and financial reporting by 
political candidates is an almost unqualified 
farce. Existing restrictions are inadequate, 
unrealistic, unenforced and, for all practical 
purposes, unenforceable. 

The new Senate bill, largely the handi- 
work of Democratic Senator HENNINGS, of 
Missouri, beefs up the ineffective Corrupt 
Practices Act of 1925 in four vitally im- 

t ways: 

It deals with party primaries as well as 
with final elections. This would make re- 
strictions on campaign contributions and 
expenditures applicable for the first time in 
the South, where victory in the Democratic 
primaries is normally tantamount to elec- 
tion. 

It establishes for the first time a fixed 
celling ($10,000) on the amount that any 
individual may contribute for political pur- 
poses in any election. Present law provides 
that no one may contribute more than 
$5,000 to any individual candidate—but this 
is meaningless in practice because there is 
no limit whatever to the number of $5,000 
contributions a person may make to differ- 
ent candidates or to the various separate 
campaign committees of a particular candi- 


It raises the present law's ceilings on cam- 
paign spending by candidates to more realis» 
tio levels—for example, from $10,000 to 
$50,000 in the case of U.S. Senate campaigns, 
and from $3 million to $12,500,000 for presi- 
dential campaigns, The proposed new limits 
are still far below what is normally spent in 
campaigns for Federal office, but they at 
least represent a step in the right direction. 

Finally, the Senate bill extends the pro- 
visions of the Corrupt Practices Act to the 
activities of purely State and local commit- 
tees when they spend money in behalf of 
candidates for Federal office. This closes a 
loophole through which many candidates 
have received enormous campaign contribu- 
tions without bothering to report them, 

It would be naive to suppose that enact- 
ment of these reforms would atuomatically 
end such longstanding evils as concealed 
political contributions and dummy campaign 
committees. This, after all, is a field in 
which enforcement is peculiarly difficult, if 
only because those charged with enforce- 
ment are often themselves the beneficiaries 
of loose financial practices in their own po- 
litical campaigns, 

But at the very least the Senate bill would 
establish a sound standard to which the pro- 
ponents of reform can repair. It would 
deter many otherwise law-abiding candidates 
and campaign contributors from illegal prac- 
tices which they now rationalize on the 
grounds that the laws make no sense. And 
it would at least provide a realistic basis for 
crackdowns in the case of the most flagrant 
violations. 


Ike for Tykes—Journey at Home 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Ike for Tykes—Journey at 
Home Proposed,” published in the Dela- 
ware County Daily Times of Chester, 
Pa., which was written by Mr. Bob Finu- 
cane, city editor, which contains an ex- 
tremely interesting suggestion to the 
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general effect that President Eisenhower, 
either during his term of office or per- 
haps after the conclusion of his term, 
should make a tour of the United States, 
so that our younger generation may 
have a chance to see and to become ac- 
quainted with the President and to view 
and to observe him before he becomes 
a historical figure, which may inspire 
them to a greater recognition of the 
accomplishments of this great and good 
man, both as General of the Armies and 
as President of the United States, in 
the hope it will give them an opportunity 
to cherish in their recollections through 
all the years the memory of having 
seen in person the President of the 
United States. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

IKE FOR TYKES— JOURNEY AT HOME PROPOSED 


Mr. DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. PRESIDENT: Welcome home. 

All of us hope your journey to South Amer- 
ica will not, in the long run, rob you of time 
in that rocking chair to which you aspire. 

The months ahead, we realize, are to be 
full ones for you. But we cannot contain 
the urge to suggest to you still another trip. 

This one would be called Ike for Tykes.” 

Watching films of your tremendous recep- 
tions in many foreign lands, it occurred to 
us these people of many distant nations have 
enjoyed a thrill youngsters in this country 
rarely experience—a closeup of the President 
of the United States. 

We are suggesting, then, you make a re- 
laxed tour of this country—perhaps even 
after you leave the White House—to give 
our youngsters a chance to cheer a living 
American hero at close range. 

If touring by train, allow on the platforms 
only children of high school age or below. 

If by plane, rope off the landing area for 
these same young people. 

If street parades could be arranged, re- 
serve for just boys and girls the best curb- 
stone locations, 

A man we know still tingles at the men- 
tion of Franklin D. Roosevelt's first inaugu- 
ration. He was there, you see, and agrees it 
should be Ike for Tykes” above all else. 

It's time, we think, our sophisticated Amer- 
ican youth be given the opportunity to see, 
hear, and cheer a genuine red, white, and 
blue legend in the Lincoln, Lee, Grant tradi- 
tion. 

While you were away, Mr. President, the 
U.S. hockey team whipped the Russians in 
the Olympics. 

The telecast of that Squaw Valley classic— 
and its dramatic finish—gave Americans a 
rare Opportunity to holler for our team on 
what might be termed “the homeland level.” 

Most youngsters take a certain pride in 
their community, their school—even their 
State. But how often, except for the brief 
Olympics thrill, are they given the chance 
to stand up and cheer for their country? 

Cheering you, our youngsters would be 
cheering their country as well, Who was it, 
Mr. President, who led their fathers on an- 
other US. team to that big win in Europe 
in 1945? Who is it, Mr. President, who still 
leads the U.S. team in what may be a contest 
for survival? 

Do our boys and girls the same favor you've 
done for millions abroad and at the same 
time do yourself a favor: see the affection in 
which you are held by our young. 

It's been said, Mr. President, you personify 
the “father image.” 

A Mount Vernon farmer—first man to hold 
your office—is in the history books with a 
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similar label. Our children can only read 
about him. 

Before becoming just another fat chapter 
in a future publication about the past, Mr. 
President, show yourself in the flesh to our 
young. 

Sincerely, 
DELAWARE COUNTY DAILY Times. 


The First Thing First 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a most interesting edi- 
torial on the narcotics traffic on the U.S.- 
Mexican border, which appeared in the 
Los Angeles Times on March 1, 1960. 
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“Any perceptive person roving the border 
towns knows; he may not have direct infor- 
mation about the organization behind the 
traffic, but he sees it going on all around 
him.” 

The experienced commentator was speak- 
ing of the narcotics traffic on the U.S.- 
Mexican border. 


TERRIBLE IMPACT 


This is an international business which 
can be dealt with only by sovereign national 
governments. The dope traffic has a terrible 
impact on California, but this State does not 
have the authority to negotiate with Mexican 
governments, national or state. Only the 
Government in Washington, dealing directly 
with the Government in Mexico City, can 
find a formula to control the smuggling 
from Mexico into the United States, most 
particularly into southern California, where 
the degrading effects of the narcotics traffic 
are far more serious than in any other 
border States. Two-thirds of the narcotic 
most widely used in California—the opium 
derivative called heroin—is smuggled across 
the border from Mexico, where it is produced. 

This is why the Times, which tries never 
to ring three alarms for small fires, has so 
strongly urged the Government in Wash- 
ington to do something decisive about the 
border traffic. Under pressure, Washington 
has made some gentle gestures, and the 
Mexican Government, with hardly a demur, 
has offered to receive U.S. narcotics agents 
in Mexico to cooperate with its own. 


UNITED STATES DRAGS ITS FEET 


The U.S. Government has not been eager 
to accept this invitation, nor to press for 
further negotiations with Mexico: for ex- 
ample, for an agreement to suppress heroin 
production at its source by destroying Mexi- 
can poppy fields. 

The reluctance in some Federal quarters 
to act in this matter prompted the proposal 
for a White House Conference on Narcotics. 
Such a Conference would focus national at- 
tention on dope problems, particularly—it 
is hoped—on California's helplessness with- 
out Federal support, And it might goad 
the executive departments to give their 
wholehearted support. 

Senators and Representatives have en- 
dorsed this proposal, and a resolution call- 
ing for a White House Conference will be 
heard by a House judiciary subcommittee 
tomorrow. There is much sympathy in the 
Senate and the House for California in its 
helplessness and for the other border States 
which suffer Impotently, and only in a lesser 
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degree, from the smuggling activity. For 
that matter, there have been sympathy and 
cooperation, within limits, at some elevated 
levels in the State and Treasury Depart- 
ments; the un of the bureaus to 
exercise their full authority is probably in- 
stitutional rather than personal in most 
cases, 

The stock objections to our urgent plea for 
Federal assistance are (a) that the narcot- 
ics plight of California has been overstated, 
(b) that the bulk of California heroin is 
not smuggied from Mexico, and (c) that 
California can do its own policing without 
Federal help. 

CONFIRMED RESEARCH 


The answers are that the frightening mag- 
nitude of narcotics addiction in southern 
California is self-evident. Reporter Gene 
Sherman spent months on his grisly re- 
searches and his findings, published in the 
Times last summer, were confirmed by the 
hearings of a visiting committee of U.S. 
Senators. Moreover, Mr. Sherman estab- 
lished, with only some bureaucrats in Wash- 
ington dissenting, that most of the miser- 
able stuff came over the border, the 
processed product of the Mexican poppy 
fields. As for California policing and pun- 
ishing, that is not pertinent to the border 
problem, which is the central problem. 

Unquestionably, there is some slack to be 
taken up in narcotics suppression within the 
State, and there have been many proposals 
for reform, It seems probable that State 
Penalties against peddlers are too light or 
that judges are too lenient with offenders. 
Some proposals would suspend constitutional 
guarantees to make police work easier in 
narcotics cases, and these proposals should 
have very cautious examination. 

But none of the proposals for State en- 
forcement and punishment should distract 
anxious citizens’ attention from the main 
issue, which is that the U.S. and Mexican 
Governments must act together to close the 

border to narcotics. The first thing must 
come first, 


Every Traveler Is an Ambassador for 
His Native Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, at 
this time of the year many thousands of 
Americans are beginning to examine 
travel folders, consult airlines and 
Steamship schedules, and make plans 
for a summer in Europe or other lands 
abroad. 

The thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of Americans who go abroad each 
year may do much for good or ill for the 
United States, depending upon how they 
conduct themselves in other lands. 
While our diplomats conduct our rela- 
tions with other governments, they are 
not our only ambassadors. For the at- 
titudes of the people of other countries, 
as distinguished from their governments, 
are often responses to the quality of be- 
havior which they encounter in Ameri- 
cans who travel abroad. Thus, every 
American traveler may be an ambassa- 
dor of good will, especially if he takes 
with him a sense of courtesy, a genuine 
Gesire to understand other cultures than 
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his own, and a respect for the traditions 
of other people. 

This perspective is well expressed in a 
letter to the New York Times which 
comes to me from my good friend, W. H. 
M. Stover, a business and civic leader 
here in Washington, ana president of the 
Leadership Training Institute of District 
of Columbia, an institution where I 
have often lectured. The writer of the 
letter, the journalist and broadcaster, 
Oliver K. Whiting, has also taught for 
Mr, Stover, and is well qualified to speak 
on this subject. As a faculty member of 
the Dale Carnegie & Associates of New 
York, and sponsor of the Dale Carnegie 
Courses in the British Isles, his work 
places him in frequent contact with 
Americans abroad and Europeans in this 
country. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that this letter be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxcond, 
as follows: $ : 
Every TRAVELER Is AN AMBASSADOR FOR HIS 

Native LAND 
Marcu 1, 1960. 
CORRESPONDENCE EDITOR, 
New York Times, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dran Sm: No traveler ever set out with 
better equipment than that which is avail- 
able to him today. Before he closes his 
front door he has been thoroughly advised 
where to go, what to see, how long it will 
take, how much it will cost, what clothes he 
will require, what food to eat, and what lug- 
gage to carry. Every conceivable piece of 
information has been offered by his travel 
agent or the appropriation section of the 
press. erything is made clear to him ex- 
cept the most vital fact of all, and that is, 
that the moment he sets foot on a foreign 
shore, he will cease to be a private individual 
responsible only to himself. He has become 
a public figure. In the eyes of those he 
visits he is a representative of the country 
from which he hails. 

We all know how this works but it cannot 
be too clearly understood. Suppose you meet 
an Italian, or Frenchman, or any foreigner, 
in New York, and he should treat you with 
discourtesy, one's instant reaction Is not how 
unpleasant Mr. X made himself, but rather, 
“What an objectionable fellow that French- 
man was.” And, similarly, should he be 
kindly, gay, and attractive, we think (though 
for some reason too often we refrain from 
saying), “What a charming gentleman that 
Frenchman was.” In both cases, his country 
has been credited with what he may have 
fondly felt was his own particular idiosyn- 
crasy and of little outside concern. 

Last week in Grand Central Station, an 
Englishman waited in line at the informa- 
tion counter to find the platform for his 
train. By the time he got attention, his 
train had left. In annoyance, he shouted, 
“Why don't you people go over to Europe 
and learn how a railroad should be run,” to 
which the clerk replied, “If you feel like that 
about it, why don't you stay on the other 
side.” 

It is important for us to remember in a 
foreign land, our smallest action, as travel- 
ing Americans, even our momentary moods 
will add a touch of color to our host's mental 
picture of Uncle Sam, and throw a kindly 
or a hostile light on our native soil. 

It is said a million Americans will go 
abroad this year, What a fantastic oppor- 
tunity they have to win friends all over the 
world for the United States of America. It 
will not be done if we fill the air with in- 
vidious comparisons, criticisms, and com- 
plaints. Let us remember we are guests; in 
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many cases, in countries whose civilization 
was established a thousand years before the 
first white man set foot on the continent of 
America. 

We are rightly proud of our fine cities, our 
skyscrapers, our hygiene and sanitary equip- 
ment, and they, too, have their pride, not 
counted perhaps in weights and measures, 
or dollars and cents, but in an ancient tra- 
dition seasoned by the centuries and which, 
incidentally, cradled the very democracy 
from which we spring. 

So fellow Americans, as we travel on, let 
each determine to seek those things we can 
praise and admire, and to carry in our very 
bearing the things which we would like 
others to see in us, and in the America we 
represent. 

The responsibility of those who travel is 
truly great, but so, too, is their opportunity. 
For if we are so determined, we can each 
become an ambassador of good will to every 
land we visit. 

Sincerely yours, 
4 OLIVER K. WHITING. 


Jet Progress—Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
on the ist of March, Pan American 
World Airways, in keeping with its his- 
tory as a pioneer airline, began jet air- 
plane service between Seattle and Fair- 
banks, Alaska. The jet flights, which 
will operate on Mondays, , Fri- 
days, and Saturdays, will require 3 hours 


15 minutes of flying time, cutting ap- 


proximately 2% hours off current piston- 
engined flight times. This saving in time 
will, I hope, enable many of my col- 
leagues who have never been in Alaska to 
visit the 49th State and thereby better 
comprehend its problems, great potential, 
and significance to the Union in regard to 
national defense and otherwise. 

These flights are on a round-trip basis, 
Mr. Speaker, and will bring to Alaska a 
service it richly deserves, covering a dis- 
tance between Seattle and Fairbanks in 
excess of 1,500 miles. 

Those of us who have long lived with 
the transportation problem in and out of 
Alaska have a great appreciation for this 
latest innovation by Pan American. Pan 
American was the first scheduled carrier 
to operate between Seattle and Alaska 
about 20 years before Alaska became a 
State, so it is not a mere coincidence 
that Pan American became the first car- 
rier to commence scheduled jet opera- 
tions between Seattle and Fairbanks. In 
fact it took considerable initiative, as 
permission had to be obtained from the 
Air Force to temporarily land and take 
off at Ladd Air Force Base, pending ex- 
tension of the runway at the Fairbanks 
International Airport, which job will be 
completed about a year from now. 

For this achievement, I salute both 
Pan American and the Air Force for rec- 
ognizing the need of this very valuable 
public service between the State of 
Alaska and the State of Washington. 
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Letters to the Editor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that two letters 
to the editor which have appeared in 
recent weeks in the Appleton Post-Cres- 
cent newspaper by Henry Flanagan, Sr., 
in support of my food-for-peace proposal 
and my bill to assist middle age workers 
in obtaining employment be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters to 
the editor were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor», as follows: 

LIKES Humpurey’s PROPOSAL To Am MIDDLE- 
AGED WORKER 
EDITOR, POST-CRESCENT: 

I read with interest your editorial dated 
January 2, 1960, “Looking Ahead for the 
Aged.“ I agree that there is a problem in 
regard to the plight of the older worker. 
However, the immediate problem seems to be 
that of the middle-aged worker and his in- 
ability to be considered for work because of 
his age, which was mentioned in the edi- 
torial. One of the main reasons that the 
employer gives is that the added costs of 
hiring older workers proves to be too great a 
burden and, consequently, younger persons 
are hired instead—even though the younger 
worker has a minimum of training and ex- 
perience. 

A step in the right direction seems to have 
been taken by a bill that Senator HUBERT 
HUMPHREY has introduced in the last session 
of Congress. The bill provides that em- 
ployers could compute the additional costs of 
fringe benefits involved in the employment 
of older workers, as compared to younger 
persons doing the same work. Such costs 
could be treated as a tax credit against the 
income tax for the employer. k 

If Senator Humpnreyr’s bill is accepted by 
Congress I am sure that it would result in 
a two-fold benefit. First, experienced and 
trained workers would find a market for their 
talents and second, employers could use the 
tax credit as an incentive when considering 
the possible employment of an older per- 
son, For these reasons it would benefit both 
the employer and employee to support this 
bill in the present session of Congress. 

HENRY FLANAGAN, Sr. 


Bear CREEK. 


NATIONAL Foon Reserve WouLD SOLVE Our 
PROBLEMS, Aw FRIENDS 
EDITOR, Post-Crescent: 

Recently the Post-Crescent published two 
articles in reference to the farm problem. 
The first was under the date of January 6 
entitled Agriculture Still Has Problems of 
Production and Income“ which covered a 
statement by Robert L. Clodius. The other 
article appeared January 22, “Farm Problem 
Looks Worse for 1960 Despite General 
Prosperity,” which was accredited to the 
New York Herald. 

Because the two articles were so different 
in approach and conclusion I think that the 
Post-Crescent should be congratulated for 
being objective. However, the basic prem- 
ise of each view appears to be so different 
that I think they should be restated. 
Clodius does not hold that the solution 
to the farm problem is answered by driving 
the farmers off of the land. On the other 
hand, the New York Herald flatly states 
“that the only solution is the retirement 
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of whole farms—and whole families—from 
sgricultural activity.” 

Now I want to make it clear that I am 
on the side of the family farmer—I am for 
family size farms. To be sure the Fox val- 
ley must recognize the importance of the 
family farm to the economy. If we were 
to liquidate these farmers by forcing them 
from the land, the only place left for them 
would be the cities and towns competing 
in the mills and factories for jobs. 

The New York Herald calls this problem an 
albatross hung from our national neck. I 
agree that if it is an albatross at all it should 
be hung from the national neck and not 
from the farmer’s neck. Why should we be- 
little our farmers for being the most efficient 
producers in the world. 

It is true that production and marketing 
controls would help somewhat to curtail the 
problem. But the national policy must not 
stop there, Congress must find a plan that 
will take advantage of our God-given abun- 
dance. The farmer can be induced to re- 
duce production but is that really necessary? 
I don't think that our farm production must 
be cut back as far as the Department of Agri- 
culture says. If as much effort were put into 
formulating a national food and fiber pro- 
gram as in the energies expended attempt- 
ing to cut production, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that our present farm output would 
not be producing a surplus. 

America’s farm policies need to be ex- 
amined and clarified in terms of objectives 
sought in the Nation’s interest and not in 
the light of, political slogans designed to 
turn city consumers against the producing 
farmer. 

We need a program that really does some- 
thing about surpluses. A program that will 
make better use of what we have and adjust 
production to meet all possible needs. A 
national food policy is needed that will be 
closely alined with a farm policy so the 
Nation can gear its productive resources to 
the needs of humanity at home and abroad. 
This. should be the plan instead of merely 


producing to fill Government storage bins. 


We must realize that the country will have 
to pay one way or the other. It seems that 
it would be cheaper and far wiser to mobilize 
our agricultural abundance in a fight for 
peace than mobilize our sons and economy 
for war. Wouldn't it be logical if a National 
Food Reserve was created? The country 
spends billions of dollars for missiles and 
weapons that never get off of the drawing 
board—all in the name of good national de- 
tense. Why would it be so unusual to have 
a national food reserve on hand to meet any 
unforeseen calamity, when as in war, a tre- 
mendous demand is created overnigh? 
Finally it seems that it would be cheaper and 
more humane to use our abundance to raise 
the standard of living for the low income 
groups, rather than turn to a philosophy of 
scarcity that would force up food costs for 
all society. 

As mentioned before, a new dimension has 
been added to the use of agricultural sur- 
pluses—surpluses as an implement of peace— 
which was worked out by Senator HUBERT 
HUMPHREY: It is called the Food for Peace 
Act and is essentially an extension and re- 
viston of Public Law 480 of the 83d Congress, 
which was perfected by the Senator from 
Minnesota. We have all seen the benefits 
that have resulted from this law, but, in the 
long run, it has proven to be inadequate to 
deal with and effectively use our disposable 
surpluses. 

The primary function of the Food for 
Peace plan would be getting our surpluses 
in the hands of underdeveloped countries. 
The proceeds from these sales then would be 
loaned back to the recipient country who 
would carry out programs designed to be 
mutually beneficial to both countries. A 
second objective enables the President to 
furnish emergency assistance on the behalf 
of the American people to friendly peoples in 
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meeting famine and other unusual relief re- 
quirements. This would be done through 
an agency of the Government or distributed 
to various voluntary relief agencies as 
CARE or church organizations. In addition 
the plan calls for the President to barter for 
strategic materials necessary for our na- 
tional defense and to establish in friendly 
countries nonprofit foundations to foster 
and promote research, education, health and 
public welfare. 

The proposal of course directs the Govern- 
ment to act in such a manner so the dis- 
posal of the agricultural commodities will 
not disrupt the world market. For example 
Food for Peace would not be sold in our 
normal dollar or pound sterling market. It 
would operate where there are no dollars or 
British pounds. 

It must be remembered that food is se- 
curity and it will win more friends than 
weapons. A few tons of powdered milk in 
Africa or Asia will do us more good than a 
ton of uranium or a case of rifles in the 
same area. 

HENRY FLANAGAN, Sr. 

Bear CREEK. 


The Wrongs of Civil Rights Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, civil 
rights is a compact and disarming label 
for a legislative package of explosive dan- 
ger to constitutional guarantees. 

Although frankly aimed at the South, 
this bill of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, as devised by Attorney General 
Mitchell with the President’s approval 
and the strong endorsement of Vice Pres- 
ident Nrxon, could suspend free elections 
in other sections of the Nation as well. 

The bill contains additional provisions 
of sweeping effect, notably that which 
would make it a felony to oppose the Su- 
preme Court’s school integration fiat. 
Too few citizens are aware of this pro- 
vision which could have ticketed for 
prison every member of the Virginia 
General Assembly who voted recently for 
a resolution stating the sense of that 
free elective body that the Court’s decree 
was illegal. 

To return to the election controls in the 
bill, however, Mr. Speaker, it is impor- 
tant that citizens familiarize themselves 
with the Federal voting referee scheme. 
In this connection, I take the liberty of 
directing the attention of this House to 
a straightforward and perceptive analy- 
sis of the provision by our learned col- 
league from Louisiana, the Honorable 
Epwin E. WILLIs, whose reputation for 
dispassionate and conscientious legal 
scholarship is known to all here. Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix, I include Mr. WILLIS’ comments, 
as printed in the Richmond (Va.) Times- 
Dispatch of March 7, 1960: 

Tue Riccep Cry, RichrTs BILL 
(By EFDwyWũ] d E. Wiis, Congressman from 
Louisiana) 

(Congressman Wirts is a member of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary which 
handles civil rights legislation. His ability 
as a constitutional lawyer is said to be highly 
respected and recognized by both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican Members of the 
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House of Representatives. Here he discusses 
the Federal voting referee proposal.) 

Very few people have had the opportunity 
to read and study the voting referee provi- 
sion of the pending civil rights bill rigged 
up by the U.S. Attorney General and so- 
called liberal groups, It is one of a series 
of punitive political measures designed to 
penalize the Southern States in order to ap- 
peal in the coming presidential election to 
the organized minorities in the large cities 
of the North and West. This effort to make 
the Southern States the political whipping 
boy is participated in with equal vigor by 
leaders of both the National Democratic and 
Republican Parties. 

Fundamentally, it restores the old force 
bills of the chaotic Reconstruction days fol- 
lowing the Civil War, when the people of 
the South lived under a government by 
Carpetbaggers. The pending bill was con- 
ceived by the same minds and the same U.S. 
Department of Justice that induced the 
President to commit the tragic error of send- 
ing the Army into Little Rock, The bill was 
cleverly drafted and hastily introduced, and 
is sought to be grafted, without hearings, on 
& comparatively moderate bill reported out 
of the House Judiciary Committee. 

The desperate filibuster now being con- 
ducted in the Senate hinges around this new 
bill, proposed, devised, and written by peo- 
Ple outside of the legislative bodies. It takes 
from the States and vests in Federal au- 
thorities the supervision and control of elec- 
tions, Federal and State, from the justice of 
the peace to the Governor of the State. It 
is important for the people to know and 
understand from the language of the bill 
itself how cunningly it is devised to deprive 
the States of their constitutional and in- 
herent right to determine which of its citi- 
zens possess the necessary qualifications to 
vote under State law. 

Here is how the bill will work if enacted 
into law: 

Upon complaint, the first step will be, 
upon request of the Attorney General, for 
the Federal court to make a finding whether 
discrimination exists against Negro voters 
pursuant to a pattern or practice. The bill 
does not define what constitutes a pattern 
or practice and the decision on this question 
is left entirely to the discretion, whims, or 
prejudices of a Federal judge. 

It does not require that the Federal judge 
shall be a local one, A judge from any other 
State in the Union may be designated to pre- 
side and supervise the local elections. It will 
be remembered that a Federal judge from 
North Dakota was designated to preside over 
the hearings that led to the Little Rock 
incident. 

There is a total lack in the bill of any pro- 
vision of how this finding shall be made, 
or the rules, procedures, or evidence under 
Which it is to be done, After the Federal 
judge, under the guidance of the Attorney 
General and without any specific provision 
for a hearing on the part of the State in- 
volved, makes a finding that a pattern of 
discrimination exists, the decree would es- 
tablish a conclusive presumption that all 
Negroes, who were not even parties to the 
initial proceeding, have in fact been dis- 
criminated against. It would make it totally 
unnecessary for them to prove any alleged 
discrimination on account of race or color. 
That is the nub, the crux, and the very heart 
of the bill. 

In the next step, the referee appointed 
by the Federal judge takes the statement of 
the applicant and the specific language of 
the bill requires that the applicant shall be 
ex parte, which means that the other parties, 
the State and the authorities in the locality, 
&re denied the opportunity to be heard. The 
first bill introduced on the subject specifi- 
Cally required that these referees be selected 
from persons outside of the State. This was 
Such an obvious carpetbagger requirement 
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that in the revised bill that provision is 
omitted. But there is no provision in the 
present bill that the referee shall be a local 
person with knowledge of local people and it 
still permits, although it does not require, the 
court to appoint carpetbagger referees from 
out of the State. 

The next step in this cunning scheme com- 
pels the referee to presume that the applicant 
has been denied the right to vote on account 
of race or color and to accept as true his 
representation or misrepresentation as to his 
age, residence, etc. The referee really does 
not referee anything. He hears only one side 
of the issue. The bill, in violation of all 
standards of due process, denies local reg- 
istrars of voters or State officials, who are 
presumed to have denied the right of an 
applicant to vote on account of race or color, 
the right to be present with counsel at the 
so-called hearing, and the right to confront 
and cross-examine their accusers. 

In the next step, the referee reports the 
result of his phony hearing to the court. 
At this point only, the attorney general of 
the State is invited to file exceptions to the 
report, but since the report contains only 
the self-serving declaration of the applicant, 
without the right of confrontation and 
cross-examination, this invitation is prac- 
tically meaningless. 

When all of this unprecedented procedure 
has been carried out according to plan, the 
court gives to the Negro a cretificate that he 
is a qualified voter and then authorizes the 
referee or such other person or persons as 
he may designate to attend the election at 
all polling places, look over the shoulders 
of the State authorities and see that the 
person is voted, and that the vote is counted, 
State law requires election officials to keep 
people a stated distance from polling places 
and voting booths, so that under the bill, if 
they admit the Federal agents, they go to 
State jails, and if they exclude them, they 
go to Federal falls. 

Likewise, in all other respects, if com- 
plaint is made by a Negro voter that the 
judge’s orders have not been carried out to 
the letter, the State election offiicals may 
be hauled into court on a contempt citation 
and sentenced to jail, or fined, or both, and 
deprived of the right to trial by jury. It is 
a frightening prospect that in the United 
States our Federal jails could be filled with 
political prisoners consisting of State 
officials. 

Such is the devil’s brew that is cooked up 
for consumption for the Southern States 
alone. It is utterly unconstitutional. It is 
devastating. It is the sure breeder of racial 
troubles of untold proportions. 


Rural Envoy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, New Jersey is proud of the 
many achievements of its young people. 
They have been among those who rank 
high in the fields of science, general 
scholarship, and understanding of citi- 
zenship. 

The 4H Clubs of New Jersey are 
among those groups which have helped 
our young students to extend their range 
of interests. An editorial in the New- 
ark (N.J.) Sunday News of March 6, 
tells about the well-earned honor which 
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has been given to one club member. 
His story is one which should be of great 
interest to other students he will meet in 
Nepal. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RuraL Envoy 

Farm organizations of the future will have 
their sights set higher than lobbying for 
subisides, if 4-H Clubs are any indication. 
For several years now, the clubs’ youth ex- 
change program has sent Americans to Eu- 
rope and South America while arranging for 
foreign youths to sample rural life in the 
United States. 

One of the 4-H members chosen to go 
abroad this summer is Dennis Dalton, of 
Mendham, a Rutgers senior who has ma- 
jored in political science with emphasis on 
Far Eastern culture. He has selected Nepal, 
that landlocked little country wedged be- 
tween India and Tibet. 

Aside from his long interest in the area. 
Dennis has other qualifications that should 
make him an effective ambassador to a peo- 
ple who scorn extravagant materialism. 
Starting at the age of 11 with a 25-cent 
weekly allowance, he built up his own egg 
business and succeeded in winning national 
poultry awards. 

The world would have a more accurate 
impression of American values if it saw 
more youths like Dennis Dalton and fewer 
Hollywood movies. 


Senseless Textile Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH Q. ALEXANDER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to insert in the 
Appendix an editorial entitled, “Sense- 
less Textile Policy,” which appeared in 
the Stanly News and Press, Albemarle, 
N. C., on Friday, February 26, 1960. 

I heartily concur in the views expressed 
in this editorial, which follows: 

SENSELESS TEXTILE PoLicy 

Henry Kearns, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce in the Eisenhower administration and 
the man most closely associated with the 
international aspects of the textile situation, 
startled members of the Charlotte Textile 
Club before whom he spoke Monday. 

Mr. Kearns, who apparently expresses the 
policies of the present administration, ap- 
pears very cool toward any move for pro- 
tection of the American textile Industry 
against foreign imports and contends that 
other factors besides foreign competition are 
mostly to blame for the feeling of insecurity 
among textile leaders. 

He even went so far as to say, “Survival 
for the South's mills lies in 2 billion ‘under- 
clothed’ potential customers in the world. 
They offer the long-range solution to your 
problems.” 

The textile industry is now seeking some 
Government protection from mounting im- 
ports from countries where the textile in- 
dustry is just now developing. They have 
openly expressed the feeling that mills in 
this country cannot compete against foreign 
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manufacturers who not only have the latest 
in textile machinery, but have labor which 
works for a fraction of the American wage 
and can purchase American cotton for 8 
cents per pound less than our own mills 
have to pay. 

To be sure, much of the world’s textile 
market lies in the 2 billion underclothed 
people in all parts of the world. 

The principal reason why they are under- 
clothed is because they haven't the money 
with which to buy. 

Since foreign manufacturers can produce 
textiles much more cheaply than we can, it 
does not make sense to expect these people 
who lack money to provide the field for mar- 
kets for our highpriced articles while we 
give away the market right here in our own 
country which could support our mills. 

It would be much more reasonable to ex- 
pect the people of the underdeveloped areas 
to purchase the low-priced foreign textiles 
than to ask them to pay our high prices. 

would achieve a much better standard 
of clothing by spending thcir meager income 
for items of non-American manufacture than 
by spending for similar items which come 
from American mills and cost them more. 

Stanly County has a definite stake in this 
problem. Several local plants make quality 
textile products. If Mr. Kearns’ philosophy 
is allowed to operate, this Nation will ap- 
parently throw its markets open to clothing 
and textiles from Japan, Hong Kong, or any 
other place which happens to want to ship 
to us. Our stores will sell these goods to 
our people at prices below what they would 
have to charge for similar American goods. 

When our own mills seek to market their 
products they will have to send traveling 
salesmen around the world, trying to inter- 
est the tribesmen of Africa or the laborers 
of India in purchasing the items we have 
caused to be crowded out of our own stores. 
That sort of selling will be hard and un- 
profitable, for those tribesmen and laborers 
know they, too, can get goods from Japan 
or Hong Kong cheaper than they can get 
American goods. So, Uncle Sam will have to 
dig into his “foreign aid” and give them 
dollars with which to buy his goods. 

If Mr. Kearns’ thinking represents the 
thinking of the Washington ers, 
and we have every reason to believe it does, 
then there needs to be a complete rethinking 
of the problem. 

It must be a sadistic government, indeed, 
which penalizes our textile mills 8 cents 
& pound for cotton and then deliberately 
gives away the markets in our own country 
to foreigners, telling our textile men to go 
and look elsewhere, among the “under- 
clothed” people of the world, to find a long- 
range solution to their problems. 


Article on Capital Punishment by 
Senator Keating 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I. ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by the junior Senator from New 
York (Mr. Keatinc] on the subject of 
capital punishment, containing his views 
thereon, with particular reference to the 
capital punishment provisions under the 
laws pertaining to the District of Co- 
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lumbia. It is a very learned article by a 
very well known lawyer, a Member of 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
which I commend to the attention of 
Members of the Senate. ; 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
SOME AGGRAVATING CIRCUMSTANCES SHOULD BE 
Given CONSIDERATION 


(By Kenneth B. Keating) 


(Senator Keattnc, Republican, New York, 
is also well known as a lawyer and is a mem- 
ber of the Senate Judiciary Committee.) 

Discussions of capital punishment are 
rarely dispassionate. Those who favor its 
retention are accused of being sadistic, 
warped people full of hate and vengeance. 
Those who plead for its abolition are typed 
as weakminded sentimentalists, more con- 
cerned with saving the criminal than pro- 
tecting society. 

Such highly emotional reactions to the 
imposition of the death penalty are not hard 
to understand. Cases which present the 
possibility of a death sentence are sensa- 
tional and sordid. They draw a tremendous 
amount of attention. They almost assume 
the character of a dramatic production and 
the same deep feelings of sorrow and hate 
are stirred as by a play. This is not the 
setting in which reason flourishes. 

Another quite different but increasingly 
common tendency in discussing this subject 
is to reduce the argument to a bunch of 
statistical tables. Some tables I have seen 
would force a statistical logician to conclude 
that murder increases in places where the 
death penalty is present and decreases where 
the death penalty does not exist. 

Corollary: Removal of the death penalty 
is a deterrent to murder. While this may 
be logical, I do not belleve it will strike too 
many people as being correct. 

This subject cannot be considered ade- 
quately in either an electrically charged or a 
coldly calculated context. Neither passions 
nor coliections of figures will lead us to a 
solution of the problem appropriate to our 
conception of justice. 

This does not mean that studies by penclo- 
gists and others are useless in our inquiry; 
nor does it mean that we can ignore the 
emotional impact of whatever policy is pur- 
sued. It just means that we are likely to 
fall into error if we rely too heavily on either 
frame of reference. 

In my opinion, we must retain capital 
punishment for those cases in which the re- 
flective moral judgment of the community 
would be shocked by any lesser penalty and 
for those cases in which no other sanction 
is possible. Such cases, thank goodness, 
are rare. There are some who say that they 
are nonexistent, but this, unfortunately, is 
not 80. 

On one issue in this discussion, there 
should be universal agreement, and that is 
that the supreme penalty should never be 
exacted as the automatic punishment for any 
predefined crime. It is incredible at this 
late date, with all the liberal advances which 
have been made in this field in the last cen- 
tury, that right here in the District of Co- 
lumbia it is still the law that “death by 
electrocution” must be imposed in all first- 
degree murder convictions. 

It is this kind of unremedied anachronism 
in the law that sometimes leads to gross in- 
justice either because it will induce a Jury 
to acquit a guilty felon entirely rather than 
send him to his death, or because it will 
require execution of a defendant regardless 
of the circumstances which may mitigate his 
offense. There must be room for the exer- 
cise of judgment and discretion in any case 
before the supreme penalty is im 

A number of agzravating as well as ‘miti- 
gating circumstances are appropriate for 
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consideration by the judge and jury in pass- 
ing sentence. The gravating circum- 
stances include the fact that the murder was 
committed by a convict under sentence of 
imprisonment (think of the situation in 
which a conyict under life sentence kills a 
prison guard trying to escape); that the 
murder was committed for hire, or that the 
murder was especially heinous, atrocious, or 
cruel, manifesting exceptional depravity. 

Certainly, such cases are to be distin- 
guished from killings by a defendant with no 
previous record, in which the victim may 
have been an accomplice in some crime, or 
in which the defendant may have been im- 
paired mentally or under some form of du- 
ress. These aggravating and mitigating cir- 
cumstances are obviously pertinent, and- 
justice in the District of Columbia will be 
impaired as long as such factors cannot be 
considered in passing sentence. 

Because I have introduced a bill to abolish 
mandatory capital punishment in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, many people have assumed 
that I am opposed to capital punishment as 
such, What I am opposed to is arbitrary 
punishment, particularly in cases where the 
death penalty ts invoked. 

I have in fact tntroduced another bill in 
this session of Congress to allow a discre- 
tionary death penalty in lynching cases, but 
hree again it will be up to the judge and 
jury to weigh the circumstances in each case 
in assessing punishment. 

It seems to me that this approach an- 
swers the capital punishment problem bet- 
ter than provisions for automatic death pen- 
alties or absolute death bars. Where discre- 
tion is allowed, the death penalty must be 
unanimously recommended by the jury and 
the recommendation must be accepted by the 
judge. 

I have tremendous respect for our jury 
system and for the judges who serve us. I 
believe that they better refiect the commu- 
nity conscience in such situations than do 
either defense lawyers or prosecutors, both 
of whom are naturally imbued with a passion 
for their cause. 

Let each side have an opportunity to pre- 
sent its arguments. Surround the defendant 
with every necessary protection. Admit all 
the evidence pertinent to the issue. Main- 
tain the requirement that the jury be unani- 
mous and that the judge and jury must con- 
cur. Do all these things and you will meet 
the ends and requirements of justice in 
these cases. 


Mrs. Geraldine L. Thompson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
am very grateful for the opportunity to 
pay my respects and heartfelt apprecia- 
tion for the long and useful life given 
to the service of mankind by my dear 
friend, Mrs. Geraldine L. Thompson, 
who recently celebrated her 88th birth- 
day. 

While Mrs. Thompson has been active 
for many years in Republican politics in 
the State of New Jersey, she has con- 
tinued always to devote a great portion 
of her time to the relief of sickness and 
distress in one form or another to af- 
flicted humanity. She has thousands of 
friends who rise up and call her blessed 
and wherever she goes she brings a per- 
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Sonality which is priceless and which 
gives encouragement to everyone she 
comes in contact with. I am greatly 
honored to have her as a friend and the 
inspiration of her thoughts, her deeds 
and her wonderful outlook on life have 
brought me much courage and comfort 
in the days gone by. I know this to be 
the testimony of a host of people who 
glory in wishing her good health and 
happiness for many days to come. 

I include in my remarks an editorial 
about Mrs. Thompson which appeared 
in the Asbury Park Press on Sunday, 
March 6, together with a news article 
appearing on the same day in the same 
newspaper. 

OUR LEADING CITIZEN 


When Mrs. Lewis S. Thompson of Lincroft 
celebrated her birthday last week the tradi- 
tional cake carried only 16 candles although 
the guest of honor has passed the four-score 
Mark. Mrs. Thompson dismissed the inci- 
dent by saying that it would be rather 
foolish to crowd 80-odd candies on one cake. 
That is one explanation; we have a better 
one. It is this: 

No one ever thinks of Mrs. Thompson as a 
Person who is living in her eighth decade. 
Her interest in public affairs and her driving 
ambition to see the world a better place in 
which to live have kept her younr. Her use- 
fulness belies her years and, symbolically, 
16 candies represent her more accurately 
than five times that number. 

Mrs. Thompson may well be regarded as 
Monmouth County’s foremost citizen. Her 
efforts to improve her county and State 
would require pages to recount. She has led 
a full and fruitful life and no young person 
can do better than to strive to follow in her 
footsteps. Everyone is grateful for the 
years of service that have been allotted Mrs. 
Thompson. May she have many more ahead 
of her. 


Mrs. THOMPSON REMEMBERED BY SCORES ON 
88TH BIRTHDAY 

Mipotrrown TownsHtr.—Mrs. Geraldine L. 
Thompson waded through scores of birthday 
cards and messages yesterday at her Brook- 
dale Farm, Lincroft, home, and finally found 
the one she was looking for. It was from 
Governor Robert B. Meyner. 

“After I read this one.“ she quipped, “I 
Was almost persuaded there is a Democrat 
one could vote for.” 

Mrs. Thompson, an outstanding leader in 
social work in New Jersey for more than 50 
Years, observed her 88th birthday Wednes- 
day. 

Governor Meyner's message read in part: “I 
Speak for all the informed people of New 
Jersey in saying this State owes a special 
debt to you for a lifetime of vigorous, fruit- 
ful, and generous service on behalf of those 
who are unequipped to speak for themselves.” 

Mrs. Thompson was appointed in 1925 as 
the first Republican State committeewoman 
Irom New Jersey and held the post for many 
years. 

MRS. ROOSEVELT SENDS GIFT 

Mrs. Thompson received gifts from Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, former State Senator H. 
Alexander Smith; a phone call from Dr. Anna 
Cross, New York City Health Commissioner; 
flowers and cards from many other people. 

Mrs. Thompson quickly shifted the conver- 
sation from herself to her first love, chil- 
dren. 

“When one gets into second childhood,” 
she said, one's chief interest is in the chil- 
dren of today.” 

“Isn't it remarkable what has happened to 
the youth since World War H.“ she said. 
“Look at what you get on television. You've 
got to have the fastest gun, a good horse, and 
all that.” 
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WANTS SOMETHING FoR YOUTH 


“I'd love it if we could set up something 

for our youth in Monmouth County,” she 
said. 
“We're to start a new center for de- 
linquent girls at Allaire,” she said. “If we 
can do the right thing for the girls, per- 
haps we can get people to understand what 
delinquency really is and what problems 
young people face today.“ 

Mrs. Thompson, although technically re- 
tired, still attends the juvenile court at 
Freehold once a week to “rescue delin- 
quents.“ 

She said jokingly, perhaps they'll be put- 
ting some parents in jail instead of the 
children.” 

POOL CHANGED BOY 


She relates the incident of the boy from 
the State Home for Boys at Jamestown, 
whom she allowed to swim in her pool last 
summer. “It brought a miraculous change 
in that boy,” she said, “almost overnight.” 

Mrs. Thompson served on the board of 
control of the State Department of Institu- 
tions and Agencies from its inception in 
1918 until her retirement in 1957. 

MATCHED STATE FUND 


She has matched a State appropriation to 
make up $75,000 for one psychiatrist, one 
psychologist, one social case worker, and one 
remedial reading teacher to treat disturbed 
children. 

She thinks the institutions have got to 
come closer together if we are to achieve 
the best effect. 

“An example of a fine institution is the 
one at Glen Gardner,” she said. 


Russian Language Study 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
from the Sunday Star of February 21 by 
George W. Oakes reporting on the in- 
creasing interest in this country of the 
study of the Russian language be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

It is encouraging to note from Mr. 
Oakes’ article that, whereas only 4 years 
ago only 5,000 Americans were i 
Russian at all educational levels, today 
36,000 students are learning the Russian 
language. I have maintained for many 
years that we should encourage the 
study of this language so that we may 
have as great a knowledge as possible of 
that country, its people and its institu- 
tions. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHo’s TAKING THE LaNGUAGE?—EvEeNn HIGH 
SCHOOL VOLUNTEERS STUDY Russian Now 
(By George W. Oakes) 

About 36,000 students are now learning 
Russian in regular credit courses in public 
and private schools, colleges and uniyersities 
in this country. Thousands more are taking 
Russian at home on TV, in adult education 
courses, commercial language schools, and 
university extension courses but the exact 
number is impossible to ascertain. 

Since Sputnik I dramatized Sovict scien- 
tifle prowess in 1957, there has been a phe- 
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nomenal rise in the public urge to study 
Russian. Perhaps never before have so many 
Americans suddenly tackled for the first time 
such a difficult foreign language. 

Four years ago, it is estimated, only 5,000 
Americans of all ages studied Russian at all 
educational levels. 

Now approximately 15,000 college students 
alone are taking Russian courses in 415 in- 
stitutions. Only 165 colleges gave Russian 
courses 2 years ago. There has been an in- 
crease of 700 percent in some colleges even 
in the last year. A college professor of Rus- 
slan who had 10 students in 1958, now is 
likely to have 100. Four years ago a college 
student who took Russian often was regard- 
ed with suspicion—now he's considered pa- 
triotio. 

FIGURES IN RUSSIA 


Latest U.S. Office of Education estimates 
show that, contrary to the general impres- 
sion that 10 million Russians are studying 
English, about half that number, approxi- 
mately 5 million, are probably enrolled in 
school and university courses in the Soviet 
Union. 

Officials believe that 3.5 million school- 
children in Russia were taking English 
courses in 1957. This figure has dropped 
slightly in the last 3 years. Another 800,000 
university students and possibly the same 
number of technical school students are be- 
lieved to be currently learning the English 
language in the Soviet Union. American ed- 
ucation observers who have visited Soviet 
schools have not been greatly impressed by 
2 quality of the English courses taught 

ere. 

Columbia University, one of the chief cen- 
ters for Russian study, has some 750 stu- 
dents enrolled in the language. Its Russian 
Institute, started in 1946, has probably 
trained more than half of all college grad- 
uates in the United States who have taken 
advanced degrees in Russian studies since 
World War I. 

Four hundred and fifty high schools are 
giving Russian language training, often out- 
side of the regular curriculum, to some 13,500 
students. In 1957 only 15 schools taught 
Russian. None offered it before World 
War II. 

IN HIGH SCHOOLS HERE 


Even in the elementy schools there are be- 
tween 750 and 1,000 students taking Rus- 
sian in 50 schools, mostly on a voluntary 
basis, outside of regular class hours. 

The rise in the study of Russian in the 
schools and colleges has been so rapid that 
educational authorities have not had time 
to collect exact statistics. 

In Washington, Russian was offered first 
in 1958 at Eastern and Woodrow Wilson High 
Schools, and later at Western High School. 
Ninety students, compared to 50 last year, 
are enrolled in these schools in a 2-year 
course. All who took the beginning course 

One of the best classes is conducted 
at Eastern High School. The district school 
system allows only students who have shown 
competence in other foreign languages or in 
English to take Russian in their last two 
high school years. Also district school of- 
ficials do not permit students to drop a for- 
eign language that they have studied for 
only 2 years in order to learn Russian. 

The largest number of elementary school- 
children in this area studying Russian is in 
Montgomery County, Md., were 7 schools 
offer extracurricular courses sponsored by 
the local parent-teacher association. Next 
year Russian will be a regular school course. 

In nearby Virginia there was such pressure 
from the teenage children themselves to 
learn Russian that 3 high schools, Fairfax, 
Annandale, and Falls Church, organized a 
Russian language program outside of school 
hours for a hundred students, 

What's happening in the Washington area 
is typical of the rapidly increasing study cf 
Russian in schools all over the country, ac- 
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cording to Prof. Helen B. Yakobson, execu- 
tive officer of George Washington University 
Department of Slavic Languages and Litera- 
ture and chairman of the national commit- 
tee for the promotion of Slavic languages in 
secondary schools. 

Russian-TV courses, given by colleges, and 
high schools throughout the Nation, have 
been one of the most cant develop- 
ments in spreading public study of the Rus- 
sian language. 

LANGUAGE OVER THE TV 

Just a year ago George Washington Uni- 
versity started a half hour Russian TV pro- 
gram at 6:30 a.m., three times a week. Of 
the 3,304 officially registered students, all but 
87 took the course on a noncredit basis. The 
entire listening audience for the 45 sessions 
was estimated at some 30,000. In the second 
semester of the 1-year course which has just 
been completed, the number of registered 
students has dropped, probably due to the 
early hour. 

Professor Yakobson, who also directs the 
TV course, noted that most students who 
took it for college credit did better in their 
grades and knowledge of the basic material 
than her college students taking a similar 
Russian course on the campus. Seven mem- 
bers of one Herndon, Va., family—the par- 
ents and five children from 6 to 11 years 
old—all studied the beginners TV course 
together. 

Other universities that have been giving 
TV courses are Harvard, University of Penn- 
sylvania, University of Washington, Univer- 
sity of Alabama, and Western Reserve. All 
are operated as university extension courses 
and two are sponsored by scientific organi- 
zations. 

Last year Pittsburgh ran a I-hour TV- 
Russian program three times a week, fi- 
nanced by the Ford Foundation, for 69 of 
the city’s high schools. 

In addition to TV courses in Russian now 
telecast in more than a dozen cities, com- 
munity and fraternal organizations are help- 
ing to satisfy the public demand to study at 
least elementary Russian. In the Washing- 
ton area there are about half a dozen of 
these study groups. 

The study of Russian is being pushed in 
the Government—especially in the State and 
Defense Departments. Federal Government 
employees totaling 837, exclusive of those 
in the Central Intelligence and National Se- 
curity Agencies, were receiving instruction 
in Russian as of September 20, 1958, either 
on a full- or part-time basis. At present, 
9 Government officials are doing 30 hours 
of classroom work a week for 9 months to a 
year at the Foreign Service Institute and 
another 25 take a year's course at 7:30 a.m. 
each day for an hour and a quarter on their 
own time. Even wives of Foreign Service 
officers headed for a Russian-speaking post 
voluntarily join in the full-time course. 
Many Government employees who have 
learned beginning Russian either take cor- 
respondence courses or work at home on tape 
recordings. 

THE FAVORITE METHOD 


The trend in the teaching of Russian in 
schools, colleges, and on TV is by the audio- 
lingual method. This is the process of learn- 
ing a modern foreign language by imitating 
and memorizing conversational patterns in- 
stead of using the grammar translation ap- 
proach. The new procedure is first hearing, 
then speaking, reading, and writing the lan- 
guage. In this method major use is made 
of sound films, filmstrips, tape recordings, 
and phonograph records. 

The extraordinarily rapid growth of the 
study of Russian plus the increasing use of 
the audio-lingual method has created a 
serious shortage of teachers and instruction 
materials. At present there is a need for 
several hundred college teachers of Russian. 
The lack of teachers also has limited the 
number of high schools that can offer Rus- 
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sian. As a result of the shortage many 
schools are forced to employ Russian teach- 
ers either with marginal qualifications or 
who utilize outmoded teaching methods. 
Government programs under the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 are partially 
meeting the teacher problem. Sixty-nine 
fellowships for graduate work in Russian 
were awarded last year under the act and 
this year the number will be at least doubled 
in order to provide more college teachers. 
SPONTANEOUS ENTHUSIASM 


The situation will be somewhat improved 
by the summer of 1961 when more Russian- 
trained college students will graduate and, 
after a summer institute course, will be 
available for college teaching. 

Perhaps the most significant aspect in the 
remarkable growth of Russian language 
study in the last few years is that it is spon- 
taneous. Public, not Government, pressure 
has been responsible. As Senator Hum- 
PHREY, Democrat, of Minnesota, whose Senate 
subcommittee made a special report on the 
Federal Government’s foreign language 
program, has observed, “the stimulus has 
come from our young people. They under- 
stand the kind of world in which they will 
live.” 

Mrs. Marjorie Percy Bowen, supervising 
director of foreign language in the District 
public schools, points out that schoolchil- 
dren want to study Russian for the following 
reasons: For professional use, because some 
are language specialists, some on account of 
their Slavic background, and because many 
feel knowledge of the language will provide 
them with a means of understanding and 
communicating with the Soviet people. 

George Washington University conducted 
a survey among those who took the Russian 
TV course and found that the largest group 
were housewives, the next largest scientists. 
Professor Yakobson feels that the house- 
wives, mostly in the suburbs, found that 
taking Russian.on TV satisfied their starva- 
tion for knowledge. Many said that profes- 
sional advantage was their reason for enroll- 
ing and almost as many stated they were 
concerned about the growth of Russia as a 
world power of increasing importance. 

Although there are some indications that 
the widespread urge to learn Russian may 
be a fad, many who have worked with stu- 
dents both in school and adult courses are 
inclined to doubt it. Actually, since the 
popularity of Russian is only a few years old, 
it's probably too early to tell. 

How much Russian can a student learn in 
a high school course? After a 4-year 
program, a useful competency in the lan- 
guage can be achieved including the four 
basic skills: Listening comprehension, speak- 
ing ability, reading, and writing. A 2-year 
course of study gives a student a general 
understanding of the spoken language. And 
proponents of the TV course claim that a 
year’s intensive study will achieve a work- 
ing knowledge of Russian—enough at least 
to read newspapers and get the sense of the 
spoken and written language. 


Philippine Sugar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, the 
time is ripe for the Philippine case for 
sharing in the U.S. sugar consumption 
increases either by an outright addition- 
al allocation or by allotting the Philip- 
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pines a percentage in U.S. consumption 
increases. As you may have read in the 
press, Russia and Cuba have just con- 
cluded a trade treaty in which Russia 
is buying 1 million tons of Cuban sugar 
per annum for 5 years. In view of the 
great restraint shown to Cuba by the 
United States in the face of provocation, 
Cuba’s growing intimacy with the Com- 
munists must cause many of our col- 
leagues to wonder whether Cuba should 
continue to be so heavily favored in the 
U.S. Sugar Bowl as hitherto. 

The Philippines, on the other hand, 
for all its national sensibilities and pride, 
is a proved friend and ally of the United 
States. Unlike Cuba, the Philippines 
fought in the last war and suffered 
heavily. 

President Eisenhower, when signing 
the Sugar Act of 1956, which is now due 
for renewal, wrote down his hope that 
special consideration—then denied to 
the Philippine case—would be extended 
to the Philippines in 1960. 

There is much unemployment in the 
Philippines. The first impact of any in- 
creased sugar quota that may be allotted 
to the Philippines would be to the benefit 
of Philippine labor. In sugar produc- 
tion, unlike oil refining, cement manu- 
facturing, and some other industries, 
labor is a high component of production 
cost. Philippine employment and Phil- 
ippine contentment would be affected by 
an increase in the Philippine sugar quota 
long before any benefits of that extra 
quota come through to the sugar capi- 
talists, the majority of whom are the 
Filipinos. 

The U.S. domestic producers in the 
sugar beet and cane States—including 
Hawaii—should obviously receive the 
first consideration from the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, but we sincerely believe that 
second only to them, consideration 
should be given to the Philippines, the 
only Christian country between Suez 
and San Francisco and the one in which 
the American couception of democracy 
is most indigenous. 


Court Under Fire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on March 
5, the Washington Evening Star pub- 
lished a penetrating editorial entitled 
“Court Under Fire.” I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COURT UNDER FIRE 

The Supreme Court's decision this week 
in the Globe case has brought that tribunal 
under fire from journalistic guns which gen- 
erally are trained upon anyone else who pre- 
sumes to criticize the Court. One of the 
journalistic critics went so far as to say that 
the Globe decision “deprives the Supreme 
Court of the intellectual respect it needs 
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now more than it ever did.” All of which 
brings to mind the adage concerning distinc- 
tions which arise, depending upon whose ox 
is being gored. 

Arthur Globe, a temporary employee of 
Los Angeles County, was dismissed after he 
had refused to tell a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
whether he was a member of the Communist 
Party. Globe had been warned by his su- 
Periors that, under regulations and State 
law, a refusal to answer for any reason would 
result in his dismissal for insubordination. 
He refused on several grounds, including, in 
general terms, the first and fifth amend- 
ments. n 

The Court's problem was to distinguish 
this situation from its 1956 ruling in the case 
of Harry Slochower, a Brooklyn College pro- 
fessor, who was dismissed by the city of 
New York for refusing to answer a question 
concerning past Communist affiliations. He 
invoked the fifth amendment ground of pos- 
sible self-incrimination, Slochower's dismis- 
gal, the Court said, was unconstitutional. 

As we read the two opinions, the distinc- 
tion drawn between the Globe case and the 

wer case is an exceedingly fine one. 
Nevertheless, there is a distinction, And 
certain facts should be considered before one 
concludes that the Court has forfeited its 
Tight to intellectual respect, or, as Justice 
Black put it, that the Globe decision “does 
bode well for individual liberty in Amer- 


The Court divided 5 to 4 in the Slo- 
chower case, with Justice Reed writing what 
we thought was a persuasive dissent. The 
division in the Globe case was 5 to 3. In a 
Companion case this week, involving a 
Permanent fellow employee of Globe's, the di- 
Vision was 4 to 4. (The Court did not dis- 
cuss this case, but the even division had the 
effect of also upholding the permanent em- 
Ployee's dismissal on the same grounds as 
those in the Globe case.) 

An interesting point is that Chief Justice 
Warren, who joined the majority in the Slo- 
chower case, did not te in either of 
this week's decisions—presumably because 
he will still Governor of California when the 
statute involved in the Globe case was under 
Consideration. In some future case he might 
Well join this week's minority. Another in- 
teresting point is that Justice Clark wrote 
the majority opinions in both Globe and Slo- 
chower. Finally, the 5-to-3 majority in the 
Globe case resulted from the fact that Justice 

urther, also in the majority in Slo- 
chower, agreed with Justice Clark that a 
valld distinction could be drawn between 
the two decisions. 

To us, this suggests honest differences of 
Opinion on fine points of law. We do not 
think the Court, as a result of Globe, should 
be refused intellectual respect, nor do we 
believe that the Globe ruling raises a threat 
to individual liberty in America. It is pos- 
sible, of course, that the Globe decision 
amounts in practical effect to a modification 
Of Slochower. If so, we are not alarmed. 

our thies were with the four dis- 
senters in the Slochower case, and we would 
Welcome a tendency on the part of the Court, 
if such a tendency exists, to move away from 
the decision, 


Alberto Gualano 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, a true 
idealist died the other day. He had 
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spent a lifetime fighting in righteous 
causes for the welfare and protection of 
the rights of the immigrant Italian. He 
was born at San Vincenzo al Volturno, 
Province of Campobasso, Italy, on the 
31st of March 1868. Upon his emigra- 
tion to the United States—having re- 
ceived a.law degree at Naples—he fur- 
ther completed his law study at the 
Illinois College of Law in Chicago, Il. 
He became a famous and influential 
member of the bar association and 
served as judge of the Municipal Court 
of the City of Chicago. The greatest 
part of his brilliant professional career 
was spent in the city of Chicago and 
the State of Illinois. He sparkled with 
fervor in defense of his countrymen. 
His popularity was acclaimed by all the 
citizens of the community, No one had 
greater success in lifting the enslave- 
ment of his people. The second-class 
citizenship label of the bigoted disap- 
peared. 

During his retirement he established 
residence in the city of San Gabriel in 
the San Gabriel Valley, Calif., and again 
the urge to put into play his great lit- 
erary and oratorical talents sought an 
outlet in the establishment of a cultural 
newspaper publication, titled “L'Ttalo- 
Americano di Los Angeles.” He also 
was the author of many illustrious arti- 
cles on various public subjects; some 
controversial and others informative. 
He had truly a great mind. His writings 
in book or pamphlet form were given 
the highest acclaim in most noted 
Academy of Scholars in Italy. He was 
invited to many memberships in these 
societies and in one he was elected pres- 
ident. His favorite writings—two peri- 
odicals—The Story of Rome and Italy 
and his Numi Tutelari were published 
exclusively in the great daily, l’'Italia— 
The Italian News of Chicago—edited by 
the distinguished editor, Aria Lo Fran- 
co 


The Congressmen of Illinois, cogni- 
zant of his great service to the com- 
munity for a long period of years, 
mourn his passing. A telegram, as fol- 
lows, was sent to his dear widow, Tina, 
and daughters Ida, Virginia, Amelia, 
and his son Alberto, Jr., presently a 
lieutenant in the U.S. Air Force. Also, 
his brother Ettore Gualano, master of 
music. 

Marcu 7, 1960. 
Mrs. TINA GUALANO AND FAMILY, 
San Fernando, Calij.: 

It is with a deep feeling of sadness that I 
learned of Judge Alberto's death. He spent 
his life fighting for the Italian cause in 
America and his career was typical of the 
great leaders before him—a series of polit- 
ical sacrifices. He was energetic in his cou- 
rageous political activity and, as an honest 
man, fought against great odds. 

He had the confidence of the Italo-Ameri- 
cans and spent his time, energy, and money 
in the advancement of the Italo-American 
immigrant. He was a loyal friend and an 
earnest, outspoken adversary. His success 
as an editor, and author, and attorney, car- 
ried him to brilliant accomplishments 
throughout his career. As a man of letters 
in his fiery editorials and persuasive oratory, 
he merited the distinguished recognition 
that the Italo-American public gave to him. 

He lived and died a great American. Your 
loss is the community’s loss. I know that 
you, his family, contributed so much to his 
happiness in life and you must be proud 
to enjoy such a distinguished heritage. 
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In the death of this great leader the peo- 
ple of California and Ilinois have lost an 
outstanding citizen and public servant. We 
mourn his passing with you, 

May I offer you my deepest sympathy and 
sincere condolences. 

Congressman ROLAND V, LIBONATI, 


In appreciation, the widow’s reply, 
herewith: 

Marcu 7, 1960, 
Congressman ROLAND V. LIBONATI, 
Washington, D.C. 

HoNoRABLE SR: The eulogy that so many 
tried to express, came to me this morning 
in the form of a telegram from Washington, 
D. O., signed Roran V. LIBONATI. Who else, 
but the one so highly esteemed by him could 
put into words what the grey-haired idealist 
really was? I feel so completely relaxed now, 
that now through you a voice that has been 
stilled will echo and reecho in the halls 
of the Congress of these United States. His 
guiding hand will be with you and I pray 
that in the years to come, his son, Lt. Alberto 
N. Gualano, Jr., USAF, will justify the herit- 
age you painted so beautifully in words. 
This family will always pray for the success- 
ful fulfillment of your duty and your free- 
dom from care. God bless you. 

Mrs, TINA GUALANO AND FAMILY, 


The Voice of Buffalo 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, this 
week’s Time magazine contains an in- 
teresting article about my good friend 
A. H. Kirchhofer, who is editor of the 
Buffalo Evening News. Mr. Kirchhofer 
is one of America’s great newspapermen, 
and a legend among the people of west- 
ern New York. 

He has worked long, hard, and suc- 
cessfully for the welfare of Buffalo, New 
York State, and the Nation. His is the 
voice of Buffalo, and it is a voice that is 
strong for the good. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article about this fine 
man be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Time, Mar. 7, 1960] 
THE Voice OF BUFFALO 

The city room, tidy and peaceful as any 
library, is free of the crumpled balis of 
copy paper and other litter usually found 
around working newsmen. No smoke hangs 
blue above the desks; by executive order in 
the interest of “increased efficiency,” smok- 
ing is prohibited. To make phone calls, most 
reporters retire to soundproofed glass booths 
along the wall; when they want a copy boy, 
they do not shout, but press a buzzer but- 
ton. The big room has an almost palpable 
serenity, helped along by the sight of the 
old-fashioned dust jackets worn by some of 
the copyreaders. 

Upon this scene, every midmorning, arrives 
the Buffalo Evening News“ editor, Alfred 
Henry Kirchhofer—an austere, bony-cheeked 
man of 67 in rimless glasses and a dark blue 
suit. He looks much like Woodrow Wilson, 
a resemblance not fancied by Kirchhofer, 
who, like his paper, is a lifelong, root-stock 
Republican. Two feet six inches away from 
Kirchhofer'’s desk a visitor's chair is bolted 
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to the floor; that is as close as Kirchhofer 
wants anyone to approach. Before long a 
flurry of blue memos pours from his desk to 
every department, Sensing the news possi- 
bilities in some current local development, 
Kirchhofer hands out the assignment. “I 
can’t put my hands on the fish,“ he says, 
“but the smell is there.” By 2 o'clock, 
with the help of 190 respectful and some- 
times awe-struck editorial staffers, Editor 
Kirchhofer has produced another issue of 
the newspaper that is as much a part of 
Buffalo as its 400,000 city-owned trees. 


LOCAL IN FLAVOR 


The Buffalo News is a big (circulation 285,- 
206), powerful and prosperous example of the 
U.S. provincial daily, whose voice rings com- 
mandingly at home but is rarely heard out- 
side. The New's province embraces eight 
upstate New York counties, of which Buffalo 
(population 607,000), Erie County seat, is the 
industrial core. To the 1,642,500 inhabitants 
of its territory, the News speaks loudly of 
things they want to hear. 

The paper is intensely local in flavor; it 
devotes nearly as much space to domestic 
news as it does to national news. One of 
its most popular features is a three- to 
four-column chronicle of Buffalo items, 
headed “Daily News Summary” and set in 
eye-straining agate type. Here the News re- 
ports birth, traffic mishap, burglary, blaze, 
marriage license, missing person, court judg- 
ment, bankruptcy and stolen car. Deaths, 
society notices, club meetings, and high 
school athletic contests get more generous 
shares of space. 

The city’s brawling political affairs, in 
which dozens of factions spiritedly divide 
along party, ethnic, and religious lines, are 
covered with the thoroughness of a paper 
whose editor believes that “politics and 
Government turn out to be our job.“ The 
News’ republicanism, usually confined to the 
editorial page, gives local Democrats the con- 
niptions. Just last month Mayor Frank A. 
Sedita, a Democrat, went on television to 
bewail what he considered lopsided News 
coverage of his office. But between swipes 
at the paper, the mayor reads it attentively, 
takes all but two of the seven daily editions, 
and in cooler moments has been heard to 
say that “the News’ pages have been fair to 
my administration.” 

The News has been Republican ever since 
its establishment, 79 years ago, by Edward 
H. Butler, a Scranton, Pa., newsman. Butler 
did help one Democratic mayor of Buffalo, 
Grover Cleveland, become President of the 
United States, but this was hardly more 
than a burst of local pride. After Cleveland 
took office, in 1885, the News picked a quarrel 
with him, and has not since supported a 
Democrat for either Governor or President. 

By sensibly concentrating on homegrown 
news, Butler handily survived the killing 
competitions of early 20th-century journal- 
ism. Buffalo has put as many as 12 dailies 
in the field, including 3 in German and 2 
in Polish. The only survivors are the News, 
in the afternoon, and the morning Courier- 
Express, which publishes the city’s only Sun- 
day paper, but has only about half the daily 
circulation of the News. 

LIKE A TOOTHBRUSH 

The News has remained in the hands df 
Butler's heirs, but Alfred Henry Kirchhofer 
runs it. Buffalo-born, a trained-on-the-job 
newsman who did not go to college, Kirch- 
hofer started on the News in 1915 as church 
reporter, worked 12 to 18 hours a day in his 
course to the top. When Founder Butler's 
son, Edward, Jr., died in 1956, Kirchhofer, 
then managing editor, took full charge. On 
the News’ masthead his name stands above 
that of Publisher James H. Righter, a Butler 
son-in-law, 
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Unbending and unflamboyant, Kirchhofer 
keeps his staff loyal and happy by paying 
handsome salaries: 25 News men make more 
than $10,000 a year. The News stylebook, 
largely drafted by Kirchhofer and cast in his 
own stern image, warns staffers that mother- 
hood is treated as an institution, not as a 
situation comedy”; advises them to “avoid 
mention of hideous creatures or gruesome 
circumstances.” For years the paper fastidi- 
ously designated rats as “rodents.” Says 
Kirchhofer stiffly: “We don’t use ‘rat’ on 
page 1 unless it bit Eisenhower or he bit it.” 

Kirchhofer is as much a municipal fixture 
as his newspaper. He lives quietly with his 
wife in a mod two-story home on Hallam 
Road, bordering on the city’s most fashion- 
able neighborhood. By nature aloof, he likes 
to putter around his garden, has been seen 
standing moodily alone, in topcoat and straw 
hat, on a summer beach. But Kirchhofer 
is a vigorous swimmer in the main currents 
of city life—he is a trustee of the Community 
Chest, a board member of the Buffalo Fine 
Arts Academy and the University of Buffalo, 
and belongs to both the Buffalo Country Club 
and the Cult of the White Buffalo, an order 
dedicated to making Buffalo “a better place 
to live in.“ 

In fulfilling its mission, the News has be- 
come an ingrained Buffalo habit that grew 
with the city and faithfully reflects its 
image—solid, conservative, industrious, and, 
at first glance, colorless. “It looks like a 
dull sheet,” says a former city editor under 
Kirchhofer, now in Manhattan. “But after 
you've been in Buffalo a few weeks, you find 
you can’t do without it. You miss it like 
a toothbrush if you don't see it every day.” 


United States Unprepared on Pacific 
Front 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Mr. Keyes Beech of the Chicago 
Daily News Foreign Service which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald on February 27, 1960: 
UNITED STATES UNPREPARED ON Pace FRONT 

(By Keyes Beech) 

Toxyo.—In the midst of the great debate 
on the state of America’s military prepared- 
ness, there are a few things worth noting 
about the Pacific: 

1. U.S. defenses in the Pacific are more 
vulnerable than at any time since the end 
of World War II. The vulnerability Is so 
great, in fact, that it could lead the Com- 
munist bloc into the kind of major mis- 
calculation that brought on the Korean war. 

2. Soviet Russia has the nuclear capability 
to knock out every major U.S. base in the 
Pacific from Japan to Hawali. 

3. The United States is not prepared to 
fight a conventional limited war, which is 
precisely the kind of war it is most likely to 
have to fight in this part of the world. 

4. Regardless of whether the United 
States is a second-rate military power, a 
great many Asians think it is. And in this 
part of the world what counts Is not neces- 
sarily the way things are but the way people 
think things are. 
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By far the most significant military event 
in this part of the world in years was the 
recent highly successful firing of two Soviet 
ICBM rockets into the central Pacific. 

The Soviet tests served several useful pur- 
poses. They served notice that the central 
Pacific is no longer an American lake, a 
great psychological jolt to many Americans 
and a sobering thought to anti-Communist 
Asians who have cast their lot with the 
United States. They demonstrated they 
could hit any target of their choice with an 
accuracy of 1.5 miles from a distance of 
8,000 miles. 

The rockets that fell 1,000 miles southwest 
of Hawaii could. just as easily have fallen on 
Pearl Harbor—with a nuclear warhead. 
They could have hit Guam and eliminated 
the retaliatory power of the U.S. Strategic 
Air Command base there. They could have 
done the same thing to U.S, missile bases on 
Okinawa. 

In addition, the Russians managed to 
leave the impression with impressionable 
Asians that U.S. defenses in the Pacific are 
weaker than they actually are. 

Perhaps the most ominous fact—and it is 
a fact—about these long-range Soviet shots 
is that the United States has no warning 
system that would tell when an ICBM was 
on its way. The United States and its allies 
have a network of nearly 400 early warning 
radar stations scattered from the Philippines 
to northern Japan. The network includes 
100 smaller ground control intercept sta- 
tions. But none of these stations is capable 
of tracking space rockets or ICBM's. 

U.S. airbases in Japan also live under a 
nuclear gun—from a complex of interme- 
diate range ballistic missile launching sites 
in the vicinity of Vladivostok. 

Here again the United States is at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage, for it has no missile bases 
in Japan. The United States-Japan security 
treaty specifically forbids the United States 
from bringing nuclear weapons into Japan. 
which tends to minimize the effectiveness of 
Japan-based U.S. airpower. The U.S. 7th 
Fleet, our most powerful striking force in the 
Pacific, packs an enormous nuclear punch. 
Also, it is not a fixed target. It could retal- 
late swiftly. 

But where ships of the 7th Fleet would go 
for supplies and replenishments after getting 
off their missiles is another matter. Every 
U.S. naval base in the Pacific from Japan to 
g Harbor is within range of Soviet mis- 
siles. 

There may be some comfort in the assump- 
tion that the Russians won't use their mis- 
sile arsenal because any attack in the Pa- 
cific or elsewhere would mean a general nu- 
clear war. But this is cold comfort to mil- 
itary men who must reckon not with Com- 
munist intent but with Communist capa- 
bility. 

However, the possibility of a surprise nu- 
clear attack is not what worries U.S. com- 
manders most. U.S. Pacific bases would, 
after all, be backwater targets in a nuclear 
war. 

But what does—or should—worry them is 
the possibility that the United States will 
have to fight the kind of war that was 
supposed to end with Korea—a limited or 
brush-fire war with conventional weapons. 

This the United States is not prepared to 
do. Yet such a war could come at one of 
several places where southeast Asia’s soft, 
tempting underbelly is exposed to Red 
China's hungry gaze. Laos and Vietnam 
are two places where it could happen. 

The United States has two Army divisions 
in Korea, But these are only 65 percent 
of strength and the rifle companies are 
manned largely by Koreans. What's more, 
they are in fixed positions for duty in Ko- 
rea and not available for other assignments. 

These seem to be reasons for concern if 
not alarm. 


1960 
Problems of the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Senate Subcommittee on 
Aging recently made a far-reaching re- 
Port on the problems faced by those 
Americans who find their way of life 
Changed after they reach what others 
describe as advanced age. The report 
Was one expression of national concern 
about a national issue. It emphasized 
that we must have an all-out mobilization 
of interest on the part of Government 
agencies, private groups, and all citizens. 

The need for such a response is, I 
think, obvious. Americans must realize 
that we must plan adequately and act 
effectively to deal with the looming crises 
tied to the overall problem of the aging 
and the aged. 

Mr. President, a five-article series in 
the Elizabeth (N.J.) Daily Journal re- 
cently discussed the question. 

I ask unanimous consent for the print- 
ing of the last article in the series in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Elizabeth (N.J.) Daily Journal, 
Mar. 4, 1960] 

THe SENIOR CITIZENS—PLANS To Am AGED 
Srrrep sy FEDERAL, STATE GOVERNMENTS 
(By 8. Walter deLazaro) 

Society and government from the munic- 
{pal to Federal level are poised to tackle the 
Problems confronting the Nation's 16 million 
Senior citizens, including 37,000 in Union 
County. 

A solution to the acute crisis facing per- 
Sons 65 and older will depend on the efforts 
Put forth by various groups. 

Several recommendations to cope with the 
Plight of the elderly have been made by the 
Senate Subcommittee on the Problems of the 
Aged and Aging, following hearings in Wash- 
ington and seven other cities. 

As stated before, the Senate group has 
Suggested that Congress provide more finan- 
cial aid for low-rent housing and for nursing 
homes which meet designated standards. 

In addition, the subcommittee, headed by 
Sen. Parrick V. McNamara, Michigan Dem- 
Ocrat, recommends a substantial increase in 
Old-age benefits from a minimum of $33 a 
Month to at least 850, expansion of the sys- 
tem of old-age, survivors, and disability ben- 
efits to include health service and action by 
the States to outlaw discrimination against 
employment of the aged. 

“A major need of America’s aged and 
aging,” a subcommittee report asserts, “is a 
central agency in the Federal establishment 
to represent them and their problems.” 

FEDERAL OFFICE SUGGESTED 

Therefore, the Senate body suggests a U.S. 
Office of the Aging should be created to cope 
With the full range of problems of America's 
citizens. 

“The creation of such an agency,” the 
Subcommittee admits, “will not automatically 
Solve the problems of senior citizens.” 

“It will, however,” according to the sub- 
committee, “establish on a permanent basis 
an agency with authority to take positive 
action nationally and develop cooperative re- 
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lations with States and local communities 
in programs for the aging.” 

US. Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, In., 
of Westfield said he has reserved judgment 
on some of the subcommittee’s proposals 
until they reach final legislative form. 

But, he added, he considers the subcom- 
mittee’s program “a thoughtful and much- 
needed one.“ 

“The subcommittee majority is not dis- 
putting the devotion of today’s children and 
middle-aged adults,” Senator WILLIAMS 
stated. “Its proposals are intended to help 
State and hometown agencies do even a bet- 
ter job. he continued. 

LOCAL AGENCIES ASSISTED 


Senator WILLIAMS asserted that the New 
Jersey State Division of Aging is helping pri- 
vate and public agencies and groups in 
getting results where they count most—at 
the neighborhood and hometown level. 

“Administrators in charge of the State 
division don't try to do the job alone,” he 
added. “And certainly Federal Government 
can't do it alone, either.“ 

“We shall need total mobilization of inter- 
est by all Americans,” the Senator empha- 
sized. “If the subcommittee helps accom- 
plish that much, it shall have accomplished 
a great deal.” 

Some 3,000 delegates from throughout the 
Nation will meet in Washington next Jan- 
uary to discuss some of the problems of the 


ed. 
ne White House conclave will probe into 
such problems as housing, medical care, 
recreation, religion, Job opportunities, and 
retraining programs. 
REPLACEMENT SERVICE 


Some officials hope that a huge replacement 
service for the older person who wants to 
launch a new career will result from the 
national meeting. 

Prior to the Washington session, various 
States will hold their own conferences in 
preparation for the White House session. 

In New Jersey, various segments of the 
population, including labor, business, and 
welfare workers met in Trenton last year 
to discuss the needs of the senior citizen. 
Many carried home ideas for helping the 
aged in their communities. 

No concrete programs resulted, but the 
awareness of the crisis was there, and with it 
a promise of things to come. 

In Princeton this week the problems of 
providing long-term care for the aged and 
chronically ill were explored during a day- 
long institute held by the New Jersey Hos- 
pital Association. 

While it has ben emphasized that assist- 
ance must be given to the elderly, Elizabeth 
Welfare Director Theodore Rathjen pointed 
out that many senior citizens must learn 
to help themselves. 

GUARDIANSHIP PROBLEM 


The welfare official noted that his agency 
finds itself with a problem involving guar- 
dianship of aged persons who are not as 
mentally alert as formerly. 

“There should be some action to expedite 
guardianship procedures for people in this 
situation and I'd like to see more interest 
in this problem,” he asserted. 

“A real, acute problem is that many need 
help,” Mr, Rathjen stated, “and they won't 
ask for it.” 

He suggested that the Senior Citizens Cen- 
ter in Elizabeth consider a program under 
which one of its members would attempt to 
convince an elderly person in need to seek 
help from the agency. 

The center is among several old-age clubs 
established in this area to promote recreation 
for the elderly and give senior citizens a 
chance to make new friends as they reach 
the lonely years. 

As ideas and suggestions are offered by all 
segments of society, the groundwork is laid 
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for aid to the Nation’s growing number of 
senior citizens. 

But an increase in public interest is vital 
to support the foundation on which pro- 
grams will be built to solve the problems 
facing the aged. 


The Keating-Van Zandt Bills (S. 2882- 
H.R. 9841) Will Adjust Conditions of 
Competition Between Certain Domestic 
and Foreign Industries With Respect 
to the Level of Wages and Working 
Conditions in the Production of Arti- 
cles Imported Into the United States 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 21, 1960, Senator KENNETH 
Keatine, of New York, introduced S. 2882 
and on the same date, I introduced H.R. 
9841 as acompanion measure. This leg- 
islation is designed to adjust conditions 
of competition between certain domestic 
and foreign industries with respect to 
the level of wages and working condi- 
tions in the production of articles im- 
ported into the United States. In plain 
language, if the legislation is enacted 
into law it would eliminate the existence 
of a condition that has long plagued 
American industry and which has pro- 
duced much of the unemployment the 
Nation is faced with today. 

The cause of unemployment in various 
industries of the United States has long 
been recognized as being due in great 
measure to the unfair competition 
American industry has been forced to 
contend with from cheaply manufactured 
foreign goods that flood the American 
marketplace. a 

It is a matter of simple arithmetic to 
determine the true picture. When you 
consider that a manufacturer in a for- 
eign country pays a wage equivalent in 
dollars to 10, 15, or 25 cents per hour, 
naturally he enjoys & competitive ad- 
vantage over an American manufac- 
turer who pays the traditional wage 
standards of industry in the United 
States. This is further emphasized when 
you realize that wages represent a large 
portion of the cost of production. 

Americans are proud of the fact that 
sweatshop conditions in the United 
States were outlawed at the turn of the 
century and that today there is no de- 
nial of the fact that American wage 
earners are worthy of their hire. Every 
right-thinking American favors the wage 
earner being given the opportunity to 
enjoy the high standards of living in 
the United States. To make certain 
that such an opportunity is constantly 
safeguarded we need and must maintain 
a strong industrial economy. To do 
otherwise is to encourage unemployment 
and with it the misery that follows in its 
wake. 
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As an example of the serious inroads 
made against American industry by 
cheaply manufactured foreign goods, 
one needs only to cite the chaos and the 
uncertainty of the future that are the 
lot of the following industries: china 
and glassware, textiles, clothing, hand- 
tools, kitchen utensils, small appliances, 
umbrellas, rugs, toys, bicycles, light-ma- 
chinery, footwear, athletic equipment, 
plumbing fixtures, tile and ceramic fix- 
tures, etc. 

According to the February 1960 issue 
of Steel Facts a steel executive recently 
stated: 

With imports of steel up and exports of 
steel declining, American mills and Ameri- 
can workers have had a combined loss of 
66 million tons of steel output in the past 
2 years. 

He estimated: 

Had this steel been made here at home 
it would have provided employment for 
nearly 52,000 people in the steel industry. 


Mr. Speaker, what is the answer to 
such a distressing situation where the 
jobs of American wage earners are 
threatened or destroyed through the un- 
controlled importation of foreign goods 
manufactured at slave labor wage rates? 

It is now a thoroughly documented fact 
that the swift, accelerating course of 
events taking place in American foreign 
trade and competition has rapidly out- 
distanced both our legislative and com- 
mercial ability to keep apace. 

Two years ago when the trade agree- 
ments program was extended for 4 years 
a number of my colleagues in the House 
rose to caution and protest in the name 
of prudence that such a lengthy exten- 
sion was clearly out of key with the tell- 
tale signs of rapidly rising imports and 
diminishing exports so clearly evident 
even in 1958. 

Be that as it may, this House cannot 
now escape the responsibility for the fact 
that when we slammed shut the doors 
of this body to the pleas of import- 
injured industry and labor for 4 long 
years we have heard a great many echoes 
ef other closing doors; namely, those 
leading into our mills and mines and fac- 
tories. Once open to all who sought 
gainful and honest employment, many 
of those passageways are now locked and 
barred by the deluge of excess imports 
from foreign factories financed by funds 
which we so generously provided and 
continue to provide in large volume. 

The distressing situation prompts me 
to ask this question in all sincerity. 
Which distinguished Member here will 
step forward today and meet face to face 
the chairman of a New England shoe 
manufacturing concern who recently 
said, “Sure all this free trade may be 
great for international relations, but 
how do I explain that to several hundred 
of my employees who were waiting for a 
midyear bonus and got termination no- 
tices instead?” ý 

Or perhaps some of our distinguished 
Members would prefer to meet the group 
of industrialists, or the labor union 
which stands with them on this issue, 
whose industry has been whittled from 
184 firms to 56. Referring to imports, 
they said: 
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Sharing a market is one consideration; but 
to dominate it completely is not justified. 


In my opinion, this statement offers 
one of the most accurate descriptions of 
the so-called reciprocal trade program 
that has yet been made. 

I now ask: What are you going to tell 
employers and employees such as these? 
Will you say, 

Don't worry fellow, the trade agreements 
program has only 2 years left to run and we 
will deliberate over it then? 


You can easily guess the retort, which 
would be short and to the point: 

Congressman, you explain that to my wife 
and kids, 


Despite the apathy and the anxieties 
of our Department of State and the fact 
that this is an election year, the time for 
legislative action is mow—not 1962. 
Members in gratifying numbers from 
both sides of the aisle are voicing their 
concern almost daily on the issue of 
crippling competition. They realize 
there is a time and place for everything, 
including politics, but now is the time for 
straight talk on a problem so serious that 
few political districts remain untouched. 

Let us consider two facts: One, that 
the foreign trade tail is wagging the dog 
of our domestic economy. Do not misun- 
derstand me. I stand fully in favor of 
developing our foreign markets to their 
maximum capacity and if there are un- 
tapped foreign markets available, let's 
go after them. What I am saying, how- 
ever, is that the real bread and butter 
market is and will remain the domestic 
market. Even our big exporting corpora- 
tions understand this. Our foreign ex- 
ports represent but 5 percent or so of 
the domestic giant's trading capacity. 
For this reason, the home base must not 
continue to be subjected to competition 
from low-cost imports, often encouraged 
by our diplomats who piously plead that 
they never interfere in domestic matters. 

And the second point: Our State De- 
partment reflects the wishes of peoples, 
friendly and otherwise, all over the globe. 
But we of the House speak for the will 
of the American people, a known but 
sometimes overlooked truism. The State 
Department's interest is international 
while our first concern is the welfare 
of our Nation. The State Department 
alleges no jurisdiction on the domestic 
front while claiming a high priest’s privi- 
lege as sole custodian over all our in- 
ternational activities. 

However, in practice the Department 
of State couches one and all of its pro- 
grams including that of free trade in the 
name of the national interest. Whether 
State Department officials realize it or 
not, the phrase contains convenient 
words to make more palatable their 
theories to the Congress. 

Mark you, it is Congress through which 
the pulse of the people beats. It is the 
Congressman, not the diplomat, who is 
reminded of this fact each morning as he 
sits down to a desk stacked hich with 
letters from home. It is in this daily 
ritual that we search for the interests of 
the people, not in the pages of scholarly 
books on the philosophical foundations of 
international commerce. It is these let- 
ters with a misspelled word here or a 
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grammatical error there that speak to us 
with a humble but deafening eloquence 
that reveals the emptiness of State De- 
partment slogans designed to promote 
free trade. 

In addition to the direct and intoler- 
able interference in the economic stabil- 
ity of this country brought about by in- 
ternational-minded administrators of 
our trade agreements, there remains the 
question of jurisdiction in America’s for- 
eign commerce. 

We all know that the Constitution un- 
der article I, section 8, provides that re- 
sponsibility over foreign commerce rests 
squarely with the Congress. We know 
on the other hand that it is the task of 
the executive branch to carry out the 
duties accorded that body in the political, 
cultural, and similar areas. In 1934, the 
Congress delegated certain management 
activities in the theater of foreign com- 
merce to the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment. It is necessary to acquaint the 
Members of the House with the subse- 
quent operations and conduct of our for- 
eign trade policies since that time and 
especially since World War II. 

The Department of State has not only 
picked up the ball and run with it, it 
has changed the rules of the game and 
by so doing has distorted the game be- 
yond all recognition. It has construed 
our delegation of a simple managerial 
function to be a complete, final, and out- 
right grant of basic congressional rights. 
And now woe be to the Representative in 
Congress who dares to question the so- 
called prerogatives of the Department of 
State. 

To those who say the executive free 
trader should not have it both ways, let 
me reply that they already have it. Be- 
cause of the distressing situation I am 
speaking in the name of the people of 
Pennsylvania who resent the loss of mar- 
kets and jobs through uncontrolled im- 
ports of cheaply manufactured foreign 
goods, 

The reason for insisting on fair trade 
and not free trade is based on the desire 
to protect and preserve the jobs of Amer- 
ican wage earners. Let us look at the 
situation as it is, not as we might like it 
to be. We have high priced products 
which cannot compete because every- 
thing that goes into that product is 
high priced: the wages, the salaries, the 
material, the taxes, the overhead, the 
advertising, and so forth. Would you 
quarrel with this? Would you be the 
one to take the first cut? 

If you are in utilities, would you be 
the first one to cut your water or light 
bill in half to a given steel company so 
that its bids against foreign companies 
on ships or structural jobs would not be 
double that of its competitors abroad? 
If you are its supplier would you be the 
first to reduce your prices on ingots a 
similar amount? And taxes—are you 
and I prepared to unburden our hypo- 
thetical firm in domestic steel or other 
industries from the crushing load which 
it carries? 

Who among the workers, the business- 
men—any of us—stands ready to step 
forward to take the first reduction on 
payday? Were such a question truly 
put to the test, the silence I dare say 
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would be profound. We are priced out 
of world markets by our high-priced 
products because we are a high priced 
Nation so to speak. Is this to be con- 
sidered a felony? Are we to live with 
this horrible crime on our collective con- 
Sciences like some unforgiven sin of the 
past? Must American industry now be 
battered and penalized by imports cre- 
ated by the force of circumstances which 
elevated our Nation's economy and its 
standard of living to the industrial 
mountain top, relatively out of reach of 
the foreign economies in the valleys be- 
low? For these achievements, surely we 
should not be asked to hang our heads. 

By some peculiar emotional twist the 
free traders seemingly look upon our 
economy as some unclean spirit through 
whose veins flow the dirty, degrading 
dollars of life. Our relative economic 
abundance seems to prey on their minds. 
They have reached the conclusion that 
the quicker we can spend ourselves down 
to the economic level of other countries, 
the sooner hastens the day of our re- 
birth as a socially conscious Nation with 
a new image and a pure industrial soul. 

Realizing that the voices of protest 
grew louder against unfair competition 
and the State Department’s grants and 
gifts to competitive trading nations 
abroad, another way had to be devised 
which would hasten our acceptability 
into the free-trade academy. Such away 
was recently discovered through a mar- 
ket give-away program. 

As the foreign manufacturer wedged 
his competitive offense deeper into the 
fabric of our markets, not a word, not a 
murmur was heard from the free trad- 
ers. It would be somewhat inconsistent, 
to say the least, were they to take sides 
when one considers the fact that the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, the handmaiden of the State De- 
partment, had led hand in hand approx- 
imately 25,000 of our foreign friends 
Since 1950 into the very vitals of our 
industries and to study and learn the 
essence of our economy. In addition, 
Americans are now being sent abroad 
Officially to teach the men who run the 
Marketing operations of foreign pro- 
ducers the latest methods of mechan- 
dising. In this connection, we have 
Shipped abroad tens of billions of dollars 
of the most up-to-date machinery and 
equipment. 

American style techniques. will soon 
move their wares into the United States 
as well as third countries where we are 
in even more serious competitive diffi- 
Culties than at home, if that is possible. 

The question which immediately faces 
us is: How are we going to legislate our- 
Selves out of the corner into which the 
executive branch has painted us? And 
bear in mind that preparations are now 
underway here in Washington for the 
forthcoming Geneva meeting in October 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade—GATT. A new list containing 
Many hundreds of domestically made 
Products is being readied for the sacri- 
ficial altar of free trade. All, of course, 
in the national interest you understand. 
Tariffs already too low are to be cut an- 
Other 20 percent. 
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It is my belief that many of my col- 
leagues share the view that this House 
is ready to act. 


A noted author once said in chiding | 


his opposition: 

If you have 10 boys but only 5 hats you 
solve the problem by simply lopping off 5 
heads. 


Are we to lop off and dissect the highly 
industrial, integrated organism of the 
American economy in order to make it 
artificially conform to the “hats” of other 
nations? Or do we select the prudent 
and reasonable course, by passing the 
measures, long overdue, which insure our 
domestic producers a fair share of com- 
merce in the marketplace? 

If we are to come to grips with the is- 
sue of foreign imports this body must 
provide our people with equitable con- 
ditions of competition. Feasibly, such 
conditions might take the form of an 
escalating duty or quota on incoming 
products, flexibly administrable to all 
classes or commodities according to their 
port of entry price irrespective of coun- 
tries of origin. Thus the wage gap would 
be automatically reduced. 

Regardless of the final form which 
remedial measures may take, the follow- 
ing principle should be the foundation 
for our actions: foreign producers should 
not be enabled to enjoy commercial ad- 
vantages within the American market 
not obtainable or available to the Ameri- 
can producer in competition with the 
same or similar product, 

If this precept were adhered to, the 
products of American industry could 
have a fighting chance to compete with 
foreign imports which, in comparison, 
are priced at ridiculously low levels. 
Conversely, were this principle to be 
applied by foreign countries to our own 
exported products affording us no greater 
nor less an advantage in their markets 
than their producers enjoy there, we 
would fare considerably more favorably 
than at present. Our industry would not 
then find it necessary to send its capital 
abroad in order to compete. 

For example, an American car which 
retails for about $3,000 here is now selling 
for $4,000 to $6,000 and higher in Euro- 
pean countries. In other words, our ex- 
porting manufacturers not only do not 
enjoy the commercial conditions of the 
automakers abroad in the European 
theater of competition, but are also 
needlessly tariffed out of contending in a 
market where low prices provide their 
own bulit-in protection. It was because 
of this that our automobile manufac- 
turers began producing in England, Ger- 
many, and France and then sending some 
of their output overseas back to this 
country. 

Whether foreign producers pay their 
employees high wages or low wages, 
charge high prices or low prices, organize 
common markets or not, pass voluntary- 
quota resolutions or not, let me say that 
it is their right to do so as it is surely 
our right to do that which serves our 
interests. 

Parenthetically, I might add that it 
becomes both irksome and tiresome to 
read and hear the meddlesome musings 
of the disciples of free trade who having 
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helped create our problem now intend to 
right things by foisting their socioeco- 
nomic theories upon others abroad. 

“In due time,” say our freetraders in 
their efforts to make all countries alike 
in this age of conformity, foreign wages, 
productivity, and so forth, will increase 
everywhere and then all the nations will 
come to us and buy our machines and 
goods.” On the contrary, the facts show 
that our customers, for example in Latin 
America, are turning away in droves 
from the United States and now do their 
shopping in Europe, and so forth, where 
other trading nations are moving to 
higher levels of industrial productivity. 
In addition, they want to make for them- 
selves the goods which we formerly sold 
them. This kind of outcome was not 
contemplated by Adam Smith. 

I feel it my duty to suggest to the ex- 
ponents of free trade that they explain 
their theories to the workers of Penn- 
sylvania who like to work and eat even as 
you and I. 

Meanwhile, here in the House we have 
a job to do. We may have our personal 
views on various aspects of international 
affairs but at hand is our professional 
duty which must concern itself with the 
problem as it affects us and in those 
areas where we can effect the honest 
regulation of excessive imports. 

In short, let us stop theorizing about 
what Europe may or may not do, or what 
Japan has or has not done, and do here 
what must be done, If the foreign pro- 
ducer wants to sell his product in his 
country at his prices, that is his business. 
But if he sells his products at his prices 
in my country, then it becomes my busi- 
ness, and I will continue to consider it 
my business as long as his low-priced 
goods lay waste the markets and destroy 
the jobs and industries of the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Twin jeopardy faces both sales and 
jobs every time foreign products capture 
a larger slice of our markets. Our work- 
ing people face on the wage level what 
the producer meets on the price level in 
competition with imports. If employer 
and employee are to unite on this issue 
both must clearly understand this. De- 
bates about the low-waged foreign work- 
ers who make the low-priced foreign 
goods that abundantly stock our shelves 
and warehouses being over or underpaid 
become rather academic at this stage 
of the game. They have legislators and 
labor unions to provide them recourse. 

Similarly whether we have high prices 
because of high wages or high wages be- 
cause of high prices does not nullify the 
demand for immediate action before we 
arrive at the point where we will Jose 
both by default. 

In the market of wage competition we 
are sadly outpriced, too, as the following 
approximations indicate——-Basic aver- 
age hourly wage before benefits, in 
U.S. equivalents: . 

The Japanese textile worker receives 
a wage of about 16 cents; the Italian, 
27 cents; the French, 51 cents; the Ger- 
man, 46 cents; the English, 68 cents; and 
the American, $1.58 per hour. 

The Japanese wood worker receives 
about 18 cents; the Italian, 24 cents; the 
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French, 54 cents; the German, 48 cents; 
the English, 50 cents; and the American, 
$1.98 per hour. 

The Japanese chemical worker re- 
ceives about 37 cents; the Italian, 37 
cents; the French, 49 cents; the German, 
57 cents; the English, 68 cents; and the 
American, $2.44 per hour. 

The Japanese leather worker receives 
about 23 cents; the Italian, 30 cents; the 
French, 54 cents; the German, 40 cents; 
the English, 47 cents; and the American, 
$1.59 per hour. 

The Japanese glass worker receives 
about 26 cents; the Italian, 36 cents; the 
French, 47 cents; the German, 55 cents; 
the English, 70 cents; and the American, 
$2.22 per hour. 

The Japanese steel worker receives 
about 41 cents; the Italian, 46 cents; the 
French, 53 cents; the German, 59 cents; 
the English, 83 cents; and the Amican, 
$3.10 per hour. 

The Japanese machinery worker re- 
ceives about 28 cents; the Italian, 36 
cents; the French, 54 cents; the German, 
59 cents; the English, 74 cents; and the 
American, $2.50 per hour. 

The Japanese auto worker receives 
about 26 cents; the Italian, 46 cents; the 
French, 54 cents; the German, 64 cents; 
the English, 94 cents; and the American, 
$2.69 per hour. 

The addition of employer and gov- 
ernment benefits to the foreign worker's 
wage would increase the overall take- 
home pay from about 20 percent in the 
case of Germany to as high as 60 or 70 
percent in the case of some Italian work- 
ers, with other countries falling some- 
where within this wage spread. The 
fringe benefits accruing to the Ameri- 
can worker are not as high as those 
abroad in proportion to the basic wage, 
although in some categories such as 
overtime, they may be. Yet 10 percent 
of $2.69—average U.S. auto wage—would 
be higher than 50 percent of 36 cents— 
average Japanese auto wage. In the 
United States, overtime generally takes 
effect above the 40-hour point whereas 
some foreign workers may not receive 
such benefits until they have worked 44 
hours or more. 

While it is difficult to obtain accurate 
statistical data of comparative hourly in- 
come in different countries and indus- 
tries for the same period of time because 
of the complexity and variation of con- 
ditions under which such benefits apply, 
it can be conservatively stated that one 
inescapable fact stands forth: Benefits 
notwithstanding, in his relation to for- 
eign workers the American worker is 
waged out of the market. Current bene- 
fits received by foreign workers could 
well double, triple or more the amount 
of his basic wage and foreign products 
would still outprice American-made 
products. 

While certain Government officials 
continue to insist that we are not priced 
out of the market, our competition readi- 
ly concedes that we are. 

“From the cost point of view,” said 
one British steel industry official, “we 
had an advantage over America in that 
our wage rate was only about one-third 
of theirs and even though their pro- 
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ductivity was twice ours, this enabled us 
to sell at lower prices.” 

Nor must the phenomenal increase in 
productivity enjoyed by many foreign 
industries as a result of advanced mech- 
anizations be overlooked, 

Recent reports disclose that some ul- 
tramodern automobile plants in Europe 
can now produce 3,000 cars a day in one- 
half the time required for us to make 
1,500 cars, : 

Continuing on the subject of produc- 
tivity, Dr. Kar] Fetters, vice president of 
research and development of Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., who recently re- 
turned from Europe where he studied 
new steelmaking processes had this to 
say: 

Many European mills were partially or 
completely destroyed during World War II. 
These mills have been rebuilt and expanded, 
partly with our foreign aid money, and we 
find more of their steel being produced in 
new and modern mills than in our own 
country. It was interesting to note that in 
every new mill the very latest automatic 
production, material handling, recording and 
control equipment has been installed to in- 
crease productivity per man-hour, Every 
possible new mechanical, chemical and elec- 
tronic device is being used to produce high 
quality products at low cost. We saw one 
completely new steel plant in Liege, Belgium, 
that for practices and equipment is the fin- 
est we have ever seen, 


In order to minimize the effects of the 
vast disparity in wages and in prices 
there and here and to provide an oppor- 
tunity for our people to compete in an 
honest market, further legislative delay 
must be avoided. 

Needless debate simply perpetuates the 
disruptive elements which have caused 
chaos to orderly and sound industrial 
planning and which are even now affect- 
ing our future growth and expansion by 
curtailing research and siphoning off 
investments from domestic facilities to 
ready havens abroad. 

As stated previously, it is for this rea- 
son and the reasons outlined that I in- 
troduced the following bill, H.R. 9841 on 
January 21, 1960, as a companion meas- 
ure to S. 2882, introduced on that date 
by Senator KENNETH KEATING of New 
York: 

HR. 9841 
A bill to provide for adjusting conditions 
of competition between certain domestic 
industries and foreign industries with re- 
spect to the level of wages and the work- 
ing conditions in the production of arti- 
cles imported into the United States 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Trade Act of 1960”. 

Sec. 2, Finprincs—Swoeatshop labor con- 
ditions are prohibited by law in the United 
States. The rapid expansion of American 
foreign trade in recent years, in effect, per- 
mits foreign industries in which wages and 
working conditions are below American 
standards to compete with domestic indus- 
tries in which wages are significantly higher 
and in which minimum wages and working 
conditions are set by the laws of the United 
States and the several States. Many Ameri- 
can industries, especially those in which 
labor costs constitute a high proportion of 
the total production cost, have been injured 
or are threatened with serious injury as a 
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result of such competition. The following 
procedures are established to provide relief 
for such American industries, 

Sec. 3. Procepures.—(a) Upon the request 
of the President, or upon resolution of either 
House of Congress, or upon application of the 
representative of any domestic industry or 
employee organization in a domestic indus- 
try, or upon application of any interested 
party, or upon his own motion, the Secretary 
of Labor (hereinafter referred to as the “Sec- 
retary”) or his designee shall make an in- 
vestigation of any situation in which it is 
alleged that the differential in costs, due 
to the existence of wage rates and working 
conditions significantly below United States 
standards, gives foreign manufacturers or 
producers a competitive advantage over 
United States manufacturers or producers. 

(b) In carrying out an investigation and 
hearings under the foregoing procedure, the 
Secretary shall to the extent practicable con- 
sider (among other factors): wages and all 
other forms of remuneration for work per- 
formed, labor productivity, production costs 
and the components thereof, levels of auto- 
mation, working conditions, legislation or 
regulations pertaining to working condi- 
tions, and living standards in the United 
States and in the country or countries of 
origin of the imported article or articles un- 
der investigation. 

(c) The Secretary shall request the views 
of the Tariff Commission in writing on rele- 
vant trade and international factors in all 
cases in which he deems such information 
necessary to the investigatory process under 
this Act. He may in addition request the 
views of any other interested agency or 
agencies. 

(d) Should the Secretary find that a do- 
mestic industry is being or is likely to be 
injured by imports of goods which are pro- 
duced in foreign countries under wages and 
working conditions below United States 
standards, he shall recommend to the Presi- 
dent such new or additional duties, import 
quotas, or other remedies, as he shall deem 
necessary or proper in each case, but in no 
event shall such new or additional duties 
exceed existing rates of duty by 100 per 
centum or by the amount of 50 per centum 
ad valorem, whichever is higher, or shall 
such new or additional quotas exceed exist- 
ing quotas by 50 per centum. 

(e) Upon receipt of the Secretary's report 
and recommendations, the President may by 
order impose such new or additional duties, 
import quotas, or other remedies (1) as 
recommended by the Secretary to be neces- 
sary to afford relief to the domestic industry, 
or (2) as are determined by the President to 
be necessary for such purpose. 

(f) The Secretary shall make and publish, 
with dispatch and in no event more than 
six months after the request, application, or 
resolution is made, a report on each request, 
application, or resolution under this Act. 

(g) Any order issued pursuant to this Act 
may be modified, suspended, or terminated 
under the procedures herein established. 

(h) The new or additional duties or im- 

port quotas imposed by the President or 
other action taken by him under this Act 
and any modification, suspension, or termi- 
nation thereof, shall become effective on such 
date as he shall specify in his order and 
shall be treated for administrative purposes 
as a part of the Tariff Act of 1930. 
« (i) The Secretary shall within ninety days 
after the enactment of this Act promulgate 
procedural regulations to give effect to the 
authority conferred upon him hereunder, 

Sec. 4. EFFECTIVE Date—This Act shall 
take effect as soon as practicable, on a date 
to be specified by the President in a notice 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, but in any 
event not later than ninety days after the 
date of enactment. 
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Importance of Saving Family Farms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


-HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the family farm has always been one of 
the great bulwarks of our democracy. 

From the ranks of family farmers have 
come some of America’s most outstand- 
ing leaders. 

Recently, the Ohio Farmers Union 
Sponsored a statewide essay contest on 
the importance of the family farm to 
American life. 

The winners were 16-year-old Diana 
Oliver of Mount Orab, Ohio, and 11-year- 
old John W. Simmermon of South Solon, 
Ohio. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the essays by these fine young 
people be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

(By Diana Oliver) 

I want to save the family farm because I 
want to save the best place to rear a family. 
The family farm is a family operation, with 
all members sharing in the responsibiilties, 
enjoyments, and rewards. The family farm 
furnishes the ideal partnership for man and 
wife. It is the best place to prepare young 
People to be honest, wholesome, and con- 
Scientious. It brings to one the respon- 
sibility and satisfaction of home ownership. 

The famliy farm is important to the com- 
munity because of the wholesome associa- 
tion with genuine neighbors. There is a 
Pattern of helpfulmess in a farm commu- 
nity—a certain way of life, certain traditions, 
certain standards of education. Those 
things help make up the culture of the 
community. 

The welfare of our Nation is dependent on 
the family farm. A Nation built on a wide 
diffusion of private home and farm owner- 
ship will remain essentially a democracy, as 
Jefferson viewed American—a land of inde- 
Pendent farmers and artisans rooted deeply 
in a democratic tradition, with all the bless- 
ings and freedoms of a democracy. 

Japan and the Philippines were once 
countries in which land was held by a few 
People. In order to prevent communism 
from taking over in these countries, we en- 
Couraged the breakup of the large holdings 
into small family units. This brought a new 
Prosperity not known under the old system 
and a greater respect for democracy. In 
our own country we are drifting in the op- 
Posite direction, and too few people seem 
to realize the danger. If someone else owns 
the land on which the farmer works it 
Might as well be the government. When the 


Private ownership is gone, democracy is gone. 


The family farm is democracy. 

The family farm is best for the family, the 
community, the Nation, and the world. Let's 
keep the family farm. 

(By John W. Simmermon) 

I want to save the family farm in the 
United States for it is the foundation of our 
democracy. The family farm stands for 
More and better interested citizens. The 
family is more concerned with the work of 
the farm. 

In different countries there are men called 
barons. They own hundreds of acres of 
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land. The people are peasants end not 
much more than slaves. The baron works 
the soil to death by planting one crop year 
after year, cheating future generations of its 
fertility. 

Farms in the United States should be 
small farms uniting together to support 
everyone, not just one big farm run by one 
man. The family farm can help the com- 
munity in different ways. It is a landmark 
for some people. The family farm can be a 
good farm if worked correctly. The family 
gets more interested and does much better 
work. The hired hands sometimes do not 
care about the crops. The big farmer does 
not care what help he gets. He works them 
hard for a few days and then lets them go. 

We must have proper legisintion to sup- 
port the family farm and proper understand- 
ing to keep our way of life—America’s way 
which is the best way in all the world, 


Girl Scout Week in New York State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
week of March 6-12. has been desig- 
nated as National Girl Scout Week. 
This is a richly deserved recognition of 
an organization which has won a place 
in the life of our Nation and in the 
hearts of all Americans. Founded on 
March 12, 1912, the Girl Scout move- 
ment has played a vital role in the cul- 
tural pattern of the United States. 
Through its spirit of service, through 
the manifold activities of its enlight- 
ened program, the Girl Scout organiza- 
tion has contributed importantly to the 
moral, physical, and spiritual develop- 
ment of the citizenry of the United 
States. 


Gov. Nelson A. Reckefeller of New 
York has proclaimed the week of March 
6-12 Girl Scout Week in New York 
State. In view of the significance of 
this observance, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Governor Rockefeller's procla- 
mation be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD, 


There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

We cannot emphasize too often the fact 
that 97 percent of our young people are 
admirably worthy of the love and respect 
that we give them. In the face of many 
difficulties they are making adjustments to 
a fast-moving world with intelligence and 
sensibility that command our admiration. 

This gives us powerful reason to appreciate 
an institution such as the Girl Scouts of the 
United States of America, now about to cele- 
brated the 48th anniversary of its founding. 

As n people, we have millions of reasons 
to be thankful for the existence of this truly 
great and beneficent organization. They are 
to be found in the women of varying ages 
and walks of life who have been Girl Scouts, 
and who proudly acknowledge the many 
happy days they enjoyed in their scouting 
years, and the immeasurable benefits they 
had and still have from their experience. 

It is reassuring and inspiring to know that 
membership in the Girl Scouts Is increasing 
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With rapidity. I have every confidence that 
this growth will continue. 

Now, therefore, I, Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
Governor of the State of New York, do hereby 
Proclaim March 6-12, 1960, as Girl Scout 
Week in New York State, and I urge our 
citizens to give this admirable organization 
Tull cooperation. 

Given under my hand and the privy seal 
of the State at the capitol in the city of 
Albany this 15th day of February in the 
year of our Lord 1960. 

NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER. 

By the Governor: 

WILLIAM J. Ronan, 
Secretary to the Governor, 


Military Translingua 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an unusual ar- 
ticle by Capt. E. E. Waller, U.S. Army, 
which appeared in the February 1960 
issue of Signal, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD, 

Captain Waller and his brother served 
on active duty throughout World War 
II and the Korean war, and his father 
in addition to serving on active duty 
throughout World War II and the 
Korean war served throughout the 
Mexican campaign and World War I. 
They are a highly patriotic family. I 
am proud indeed to present for the 
Recorp Captain Waller’s excellent ar- 
ticle so that the Members of the Senate 
may have the opportunity to read it, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MILITARY TRANSLINGUA 
(By Capt. E. E. Waller, AS/SigC) 


(The author is stationed at the U.S. Army 
Security Agency, School and Training Center, 
e Co., Ist Battalion, Fort Devens, 

ass.) 

One of the fascinating recent developments 
in linguistics has emerged after several years 
of research at the University of Iowa. Seven 
years ago Dr. Erich Funke, head of for- 
eign studies at the State University of Iowa, 
began work on a method for interlinguistic 
communication. A practical application of 
Dr. Funke’s method is Military Translingua, 
which is designed for multilingual military 
commands and international commercial cor- 
respondence, 

Since the dawn of history, the military 
leader has been faced with the problem of 
precise communication with allies and ele- 
ments of his command who use different 
tongues and dialects, The clerity of modern 
warfare and the need for all the allies that 
the free world can muster in these challeng- 
ing times impinges heavily on the efforts of 
the soldier to explore every new vehicle that 
may help him find a meaningful, simple, pre- 
cise, unclassified method of interlinguistic 
8 script offers interesting 

bilities to alleviate this age-old military 
problem. It recognizes the validity of the 
sage advice of Sun Tzu: “He who has a thor- 
ough knowledge of his own conditions as the 
condition of the encmy is sure to win in all 
battles.” 
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Translingua divides all human knowledge 
into some 35 numerical categories (for ex- 
ample, 15 denotes “medicine and health,” 
and 26 refers to the “Armed Forces”), which 
are, in turn, broken into subconcepts to make 
up a basic vocabulary of 25,000 words of a 
numerical language. 

How is this used? 

Take the title of this article. Its teletype 
equivalent would be 18.201-1.778:5—19.500:4— 
1.432:18-121-5.628. Assume that the origi- 
nator is a West German commander, Gen. 
Karl von Rhein. Without needing a knowl- 
edge of English or any other language used 
in a NATO command, he has been able, by 
the use of his German-translingua diction- 
ary, to prepare this translingua numerical 
sentence from the following German: “Der 
Feind griff die Stadt überraschend von Süden 
an.” The English-speaking recipient, just 
the same as a Portuguese, Dutch, Italian, or 
other language group, without leaving the 
domain of his own language, can simply ob- 
tain his own tongue by the use of his trans- 
lingua-English dictionary (or translingua- 
Portuguese, translingua-Dutch, etc.) to ob- 
tain: The enemy attacked the city surpris- 
ingly from the south.” 

When dealing with the more exotic lan- 
guages of the East and the concomitant 
problems of translation, the use of trans- 
lingua comes into closer focus, especially in 
preventing the tyro linguist from making 
serious mistakes stemming from a lack of 
precise knowledge of idioms or technical 
military terminology. Anyone who has heard 
a story repeated several times readily under- 
stands the possibility of distortion when 
many people are involved. It may seem hu- 
morous that jack up“ in Spanish could be 
literally translated as to raise with the cat,“ 
but the exigencies of the military situation 
in modern conflict may not give us the luxury 
of enough well-trained language personnel 
to prevent a modern version of the Tower of 
Babel. The following passages may point up 
the ease of using translingua if a dictionary 
is available: 

You, as an English-speaking recipient, may 
receive the following sentence from an Arab 
originator, General Abdullah: 7.1805-6.1000: 
25.400: 17—5.625—5.626-5.429:4-6.103:2. The 
Arabic original of “Algutru Imisriyu yuk- 
sueinu ‘zzswiyata ‘shshamOdyata ‘shihar- 
giata min afrigiyatin” may be rendered into: 
“The land of t forms the northeast 
angle of Africa,“ by learning the simple trans- 
lingua grammar and by quickly looking up 
each number, as separated by dashes. Other 
examples could be given in languages rang- 
ing from Spanish to Indonesian and Swedish 
to Chinese. 

Translingua, by itself, is no more safe than 
ordinary English. Its vocabulary needs 
more revision for military use. It is no 
more difficult to use than a telephone direc- 
tory and its vocabulary numerical equiva- 
lents do not change, though they may be 
added to at any time by new words or new 
concepts. The following exercise evinces the 
precisepess of translingua grammar in 
action: 

8.1-1.162-7.312:4 
water.” 

8.1-1.162:5-7.312:4 for, “The man drank 
the water.” 

8.1-1,162:8-7.312:4 for, 
drink the water.” 

8.1-1.162-7.312:4 for, “The men drink the 
water.” 

8.1-1.162-2.35-7.312:4 for, “The man drinks 
cold water.” 

8.1-5.770-1.162—7.312:4 for, 
drinks the water today.“ 

8.1—4-1.162-7.312:4 for, The man does not 
drink water.“ 

8.1-29-1.11:5-119-31.1-1.162:5-7.312:4 for, 
“The man who came into the house drank 
water.” 

11-41-1.162-30-7.312:4 for, “You can drink 
this water." 


for, “The man drinks 


“The man will 


“The man 
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11-4-41-1.162-30-7.312:4 for, “You cannot 
drink this water.” 

11-35—41-1.162-30-7.312:4 for, 
drink this water now.“ 

Note the simple sequence of words and the 
use of “:1" for the plural concept and 2:4“ 
for the direct object. 

Research into the nuances of translingua 
usage and practical applications thereof is 
continuing at the State University of Iowa 
(Iowa City) under direction of Dr. Funke. 
In a day when our free world allies speak 
languages rangirg from Norwegian to Turk- 
ish and Portuguese to Siamese, any mean- 
ingful multilingual concept becomes use- 
ful for considered study. As Bacon has 
noted, “Knowledge is power.” 


“You can 


The U.S. Balance of Payments and 
Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask that the brief statement developed 
by the Princeton Conference on the Bal- 
ance of Payments of the United States, 
dated November 16, 1959, be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT DEVELOPED BY THE PRINCETON 
CONFERENCE ON THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, PRINCETON, N-J., 
November 16, 1959 


THE U.S. BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND FOREIGN 
POLICY 


The large deficit in the American balance 
of payments since early 1958 has raised the 
question whether the United States must 
make a fundamental adjustment in its 
economic, financial, and military relations 
with the outside world. 

We believe that corrective measures are 
in order. But those measures must be 
chosen with care, lest they prove destruc- 
tive of our basic national objectives. 


Our foreign payments situation does not 
require the United States—a rich country 
with growing riches—to run from the com- 
mitments it has imposed on itself. It should 
not withdraw from its postwar role of lead- 
ing most of the world back to a liberal sys- 
tem of trade and payments precisely at the 
point when this leadership has reaped amaz- 
ing success. It should not cut back !ts aid 
now at a modest level—to the poor and 
underdeveloped countries of the world. Nor 
should it, on economic grounds, reduce its 
military strength at home and abroad. To 
react with haste to the deficit in our bal- 
ance of payments would entail a major set- 
back in the security and welfare of the non- 
Communist world. 

Balance-oj-payments analysis 

The major items in the U.S. balance of 
payments since 1950 are set forth in the 
summary table in the appendix. In 1958, the 
combined gold sales and increase in foreign 
short-term liabilities of the United States 
commonly regarded as its balance-of-pay- 
ments “deficit’—amounted to $3.4 billions; 
in 1957 we had recorded a surplus of $500 
millions, In the second quarter of 1959 (ex- 
cluding the effect of increases in the US. 
subscriptions to the International Mone- 
tary Fund), the deficit ran at an annual rate 
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of $44 billions. For the entire year 1959, 
the deficit is generally forecast at $4 billions. 

The position indicated in the table is a 
serious one, and merits governmental and 
public attention. It is, however, important 
to view it in perspective. There are transi- 
tory elements in the position, apart from 
the once-and-for-all payments to the Fund 
excluded from the table, which may be listed 
as follows: 

1. The 6-month lag behind the United 
States in Europe's recovery from the 1958 
recession, which has made our income and 
imports rise more sharply than Europe's in 
the current phase of the cycle. This influ- 
ence is now at an end. 

2. The collapse in U.S. exports of cotton in 
1958-59 from the 1957 peak. These exports 
are now recovering part of the lost markets. 

3. The steel strike, which has produced a 
slight decline In exports but a large increase 
in imports. 

4. A series of special situations in par- 
ticular commodities of considerable magni- 
tude: in airplanes, where exports are down 
while production shifts from propeller to 
jet-driven types; in meat, where substantial 
imports were required owing to a temporary 
decline in domestic supply; in small cars, 
where the shift in public taste led to a 
rapid rise in imports from Europe which 
may now be checked by the introduction of 
American models; and in coal exports to 
Europe. 

We recognize that some part of these 
changes may be structural, and that there 
are other temporary factors which have op- 
erated in the opposite direction to expand 
exports and curb imports. Nonetheless we 
suspect that the cumulation of unfayorable 
factors in the first half of 1959 made this a 
peculiarly unrepresentative period. Even 
after these short-term influences have been 
taken into account, however, there remains 
a basic change in the structure of the U.S. 
balance of payments. In particular there 
have been: 

1. A step-up in the rate of private invest- 
ment abroad. 

2. A pronounced expansion in the U.S. de- 
mand for foreign manufactures, both capital 
equipment and consumers’ durable goods, 
and for foreign travel, as a consequence of 
rising incomes and changing tastes. 

3. A substantial increase in the competi- 
tive supply facing U.S. markets abroad, in 
Europe, Japan, and in third markets, as a 
result of the expanding industrial capacity 
of especially Germany and Japan, but also 
of the United Kingdom, France, and the rest 
of Western Europe. 

4. A rising trend, especially between 1950 
and 1955, in U.S. military expenditures 
abroad. This has been partially offset by 
the elimination of recovery aid to Europe, 
which was larger than the current flow of 
economic aid to underdeveloped countries. 

We have discussed the widely held view 
that the United States is “pricing itself out 
of the market.“ and we find that the evi- 
dence is inconclusive. Greater price rises 
here than in Europe and Japan have doubt- 
less occurred in some lines, notably certain 
steel products, and perhaps heavy machinery. 
But American prices generally have not 
risen more than elsewhere. For the most 
part, however, the gains of Europe and Ja- 
pan stem from a pronounced expansion of 
supplies at existing prices—prices in many 
cases already lower than ours; and especially 
from a faster rate of technological innova- 
tion and imitation. 

A number of factors are already at work 
to bring about some correction: 

1. Higher interest rates here than abroad, 
which will discourage part of the outflow of 
capital as has already happened in the case 
of foreign sales of dollar bonds. 

2. Action taken by foreign countries to re- 
move quotas on imports from the United 
States. i 
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3. Rising wage rates in industrial coun- 
tries enjoying lower levels of unemployment 
than this country, with a consequent in- 
crease in imports, loss of competitive edge 
in exports, and some discouragement to 
U.S. direct investment. 

4. The maturing of credits previously ex- 
tended by this country to assist recovery in 
Europe and elsewhere, and in some cases, re- 
payment prior to maturity. 

5. Prospective returns on the new invest- 
Ments and licensing agreements of the last 
few years, which are now coming to fruition. 

In our view, the hard core of the pro- 
jected deficit, when temporary factors have 
been eliminated and the built-in adjust- 
ment mechanism has gone some distance, is 
still substanital, and if continued, will pose 
a serious problem. 

Short-term foreign claims on the United 
States are now more than $16 billion, On 
the other said of the ledger there is the 
$19.6 billion of gold, more than $37 billion 
worth of private foreign long-term assets, 
and our capacity to produce and export, but 
it is well to bear in mind that other coun- 
tries have been getting along with much 
smaller backing. The redistribution of gold 
and the gain in foreign dollar reserves which 
have taken place, as far as they have gone, 
are testimony to the success of past policy. 
And a continued small deficit, accompanied 
by a greater accumulation of long-term as- 
sets, would not be unhealthy for this coun- 
try and at the same time would provide 
growing reserves for the rest of the world. 

A deficit in our balance of payments rep- 
resents a decrease in our net foreign liquid 
Assets, not necessarily in our total net for- 
eign assets. We can remedy the deficit either 
by cutting our long-term lending and grants 
to match our net exports, or by raising our 
net exports to match our net long-term lend- 
ing and grants, or by some combination of 
the two adjustments. 

We place main emphasis on measures to 
raise our net exports of goods and services 
for two reasons. The United States, as the 
most prosperous country in the world, con- 
tinues to have a substantial share of the 
burden for providing real goods and services 
to those countries which still need additions 
to their own real resources. Recently, de- 
spite our financial aid, we have not been 
translating such aid into its full real eco- 
nomic counterpart: goods and services. 
Further, we are in a better position than 
any other country to increase our net ex- 
Ports of goods and services without further 
reducing the volume available for our own 
use. 
To deal with the problem of the remaining 
deficit, there is no need to take measures 
which would defeat other national objec- 
tives, Before turning to constructive al- 
ternatives, it is worthwhile to point out the 
Objections to the measures which we regard 
as destructive. We agree that there is a 
great variety in the magnitude of undesira- 

ty among the policy alternatives listed. 
We did not undertake to evaluate their rela- 
tive importance but did agree that they had 
the factor of undesirability in common, 
Undesirable policy alternatives 


1. Reduction of military expenditures 
abroad: The size of our forces abroad should 
not be determined on balance-of-payments 
grounds. There may exist today, or arise 
tomorrow, excellent reasons either to in- 
crease or reduce these forces. In either 
Case, the decision should be based on polit- 
ical, military and diplomatic considerations, 
With which this meeting is not concerned, 
rather than on balance-of- payments 
grounds. Any other policy could gravely 
Weaken the position of the Western World 
in forthcoming East-West negotiations and 
might endanger seriously our security and 
the survival of the free world. 

2. Reduction in foreign aid: To reduce 
American economic aid to underdeveloped 
countries would be both unwise and futile. 
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Gold and foreign exchange reserves of un- 
derdeveloped areas are altogether insufficient, 
and foreign-exchange shortages are as crit- 
ical a limitation as ever on their economic 
progress, Moreover, the great bulk of our 
ald expenditures now results in American 
exports, so that only a small fraction of any 
reduction in aid would go to improve our 
balance-of-payments position, 

As indicated below, we welcome the op- 
portunity created by Europe's economic re- 
covery for greater aid contributions on their 
part, both bilaterally and through such in- 
ternational bodies as the proposed Interna- 
tional Development Association. But with 
the present ald levels far short of needs, 
these new efforts should be net additions to, 
not substitutes for, continued U.S. action to 
promote development abroad, With our na- 
tional output increasing at an annual rate 
of $15 to $20 billion, it hardly seems neces- 
sary to refute the argument that the Ameri- 
can economy cannot afford the present—or 
substantially increased —levels of economic 
aid, It would be especially untimely to cur- 
tail aid to, say, India, at the very moment 
she is facing serious problems of domestic 
and foreign policy. 

3. Tied loans; One other palliative—“ty- 
ing” our loans and grants by requiring re- 
cipient countries to spend our assistance 
primarily in the United States—has already 
been applied to credits extended by the De- 
velopment Loan Fund, 

In our judgment, such measures are not 
a constructive remedy. If extended to all 
our aid funds, it would admittedly assure 
the spending here of the small proportion 
of these funds not now resulting in Amerl- 
can exports, But the effect would be to 
hamper the best use of limited assistance 
resources and thereby reduce the extent of 
world economic development that could be 
achieved. At the same time, it will prob- 
ably encourage other aiding countries to ex- 
tend ties on their now increasing foreign aid 
and, over time, thereby deprive American 
exporters of substantial potential markets. 

Much more constructive would be a vigor- 
ous effort to secure agreement among all 
assisting countries to eliminate the various 
tying practices that now exist, to the end 
that the countries receiving government-to- 
government loans and grants may make the 
maximum use of their aid. 

4. Reducing private foreign investment: 
Private investment can play an important 
part in promoting foreign economic develop- 
ment. It would be an error to reverse the 
national policy trend of recent years toward 
encouraging such investment in the under- 
developed countries. Moreover, foreign in- 
vestment affects both sides of the balance of 
payments, the initial outflow of capital 
(which is itself often matched by exports of 
machinery) soon being followed by a reverse 
flow of royalties, dividends, and interest pay- 
ments. Special incentives to increase for- 
eign investment in Europe seem to us no 
longer justified. 

5. Devaluation of the dollar: While ex- 
change rate alterations are often a sound 
means of correcting balance-of-payments 
disequilibria, this remedy is out of the ques- 
tion for the United States under present 
circumstances, It would be of doubtful 
effectiveness, since other countries might 
also devalue their currencies. Any doubt 
regarding the dollar price of gold would 
undermine the use of the dollar as a major 
international reserve currency, a use essen- 
tial to expanding world trade. We fully 
agree with the administration on the wis- 
dom of maintaining the value of the dollar 
in terms of gold; and we have no doubt that 
it can and will be done. 

6. Import restrictions: Another retrograde 
line of policy which may be pressed upon 
the U.S. Government in the months ahead 
is the reduction of imports, either by ap- 
plying import quotas, by raising tariffs or 
other direct controls. Today, after 25 years 
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of patient negotiation, the principal trading 
nations of the world are remoying the bulk 
of their quantitative restrictions on private 
trade. American buciness can sell its goods 
abroad with fewer restrictions now than at 
any time in recent decades, To turn our 
back on the bipartisan policy of lowering 
trade barriers would reverse this trend and 
might lead to a retaliatory increase in re- 
strictions on U.S. goods. 


Desirable policy alternatives 


There remain a series of constructive meas- 
ures for improving the U.S. balance-of-pay- 
ments position, Among them are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Removing restrictions against Amer- 
ican exports: Since the war, American ex- 
porters have faced extensive discriminatory 
barriers against dollar goods as well as some 
nondiscriminatory restrictions which bear 
particularly on American goods. The redis- 
tribution of international reserves now 
makes it feasible progressively to remove 
such restrictions. The United Kingdom, 
France, West Germany, Japan, and other im- 
portant trading countries have recently 
taken significant steps in this direction. We 
endorse the efforts of the administration 
to promote and hasten the elimination 
of discrimination and the continued reduc- 
tion of trade barriers in general. Such 
liberalization should also, of course, extend 
t travel and other service transactions and 
to capital movements to the United States. 
In addition to steps already taken, such ac- 
tion, if vigorously pursued, could contribute 
significantly to correcting the present im- 
balance in U.S, payments, 

2. Harder selling abroad: With the other 
major industrial countries back in produc- 
tion and with import restrictions being lift- 
ed, the question remains whether Amer- 
ican business will take the measures to 
meet the hard competition it faces in ex- 
port markets. While we have no wish to 
see a competitive race in the area, the 
U.S. Government might assist in this proc- 
ess by insuring that credit facilities for 
U.S. exporters are no less favorable than 
those of competing countries. 

3. Enlarged foreign participation in eco- 
nomic assistance and joint military burdens: 
The improved economic position of Europe 
and Japan makes possible greater contribu- 
tions on their part to economic aid for un- 
derdeveloped countries. They should be en- 
couraged to expand the amount and broad- 
en the coverage of such aid. We must re- 
iterate, however, that more aid from other 
countries should be a net addition to pres- 
ent efforts, not a replacement of ours by 
theirs, 

A number of our allies are now also in a 
position to assume a larger share of the 
burdens of collective defense. 

Any action in the direction of redistri- 
buting the burden of development aid or 
military expenditure must take into account 
that the main criterion for international 
burden sharing remains productive capacity 
rather than the balance-of-payments posi- 
tion, Given the improvement in both in- 
comes and balance of payments, however, 
Europe in particularly should expect to 
carry a substantially increased burden. 

4. Policies for economic stability and 
growth: There is, further, the policy, to 
which we subscribe, of avoiding inflation 
while promoting economic growth. We do 
not advocate deflation, which is of dubious 
effectiveness in correcting a structural mal- 
adjustment and is harmful to growth; 
neither are we ting that the United 
States should abdicate its position of leader- 
ship in the international economic commu- 
nity. But much more than in the past, our 
domestic, monetary, credit, fiscal, and wage 
policies must be influenced by the serious 
long-run position in our balance of pay- 
ments, We must avoid waste, and, if pri- 
mary objectives of domestic or foreign policy 
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require expenditures above expected tax in- 
come, we should impose taxes to meet them. 
Our $500 billion economy can sustain addi- 
tional charges which we may have to im- 
pose on It, but we must manage it effectively. 

5. Transitional measures: There is a good 
chance that the constructive measures above 
will eliminate or reduce to manageable pro- 
portions our payments deficit. But they 
may take time. In the meantime we have 
access to a number of temporary measures 
of international cooperation, such as arrange- 
ments for prepayment of debts due us on 
past assistance and other measures which we 
did not discuss in detail. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


We are aware that restrictive methods of 
coping with the payments deficit are more 
immediately under the control of our Goy- 
ernment than are the constructive steps 
which require cooperation by our friends and 
allies. But the evidence is that our friends 
are disposed to provide such cooperation. 
Restrictive policies are largely self-defeating 
and threaten to undermine the economic 
strength, the military security, and the polit- 
ical cohesion of the free world. 

In emerging from its 19th century isola- 
tlonism, the United States has had to make 
a series of fateful economic choices. Some 
were made well, some badly. Among the 
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mistakes are the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act of 
1930, and the premature termination of lend- 
lease ald. On the other side, among the suc- 
cesses are Bretton Woods, the Marshall plan, 
and the continuously evolving scheme of 
international and national assistance to de- 
tense and economic development of the past 
decade. 


We think that the United States is now 
faced with another fateful choice. This 
country is in no danger of collapsing under 
its responsibilities. Though a payments 
problem exists, there is no need to switch 
to a short-run and parochial view of our 
interests, which subverts the international 
order which we have helped to bring about. 


Balance of payments of the United States and selected items, 1950 to June 30, 1959 


[In billions of dollars} 


1, Exports of goods and services (excluding military 
transfers under grants) 
2. Imports of goods and services 
3. Unilateral transfers (excluding military) 
4. Net wo is Serta and imports, including transfers (i 2, 
5, Private U.S. capital, net, direct in ven. 
6. Private U.S. capital, net, other, 
7. Government capital, net 
2 aan capital, net. n 
10. Gold plus short term foreign capital (8 plus part of b) 
KE UIDA yan ting in exports (excluded from 
TTT TTT 
12. Other Government grants (included in 3) —5 
13, Military expenditure abroad (included in 2) 


19501 1959! 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 lst 2d 
quarter | quarter 
13.9 18.9 18.1 17.1 17.9 20. 0 23.5 26. 5 23.1 21.7 23.2 
—12 1 —15.1 —15.8 —1ñ. 6 —16.1 —17.9 —19.8 —20.7 —20.7 —21.8 —23.9 
—4. 0 —3. 5 —2 5 —2.5 —2.3 —2.5 —2 3 —2.3 —2.3 —2 4 —2.1 
—2 2 2 —.2 —2.0 —.4 —.4 1.4 3.5 1 —2.3 —28 
—.6 —. 6 —.9 —. 7 — 7 —.8 —1.8 2.1 —1.1 —1.0 =]. 5 
—.6 —.5 —. 3 4 1.0 —.4 —1.1 —1.1 —1. 8 —. 6 —1. 0 
—.2 —.2 — 4 —.2 R i —.3 —.6 —1.0 —1.0 —.4 2—1. 3 
1a -6 16 1.1 1.5 L5 1.8 .6 1.1 8.3 33.5 
1.7 —.1 —.4 1.2 1 —.3 —.8 2.3 -4 3.0 
2.7 1.0 8 2.2 1. 5 -6 1.1 —.5 3.4 2.9 4.4 
5 1.5 2.6 4.3 3.2 2.3 2.0 2.4 2. 5 2.7 ® 
3.5 3.0 2.0 1.8 1.6 1.9 1.7 1.6 1.6 34828 — 
6 1.3 2.0 2.5 2.6 2.8 2.9 3.1 3.3 S2 — — — 


1 Preliminary; at annual rate 


3 Excluding effect of addition ‘of subscription to the International Monetary Fund, 


The undersigned are in general agreement 
with this resolution and sign in our individ- 
ual capacities: Frank Altschul, Robert Asher, 
Henry G. Aubrey, Guy Benveniste, Theodore 
Beza, Robert R. Bowie, William Breswick, 
Lester Chandler, Paul C. Cohen, Alvin J. 
Cottrell, William B. Dale, Francis Deak, John 
Deaver, Frank W. Fetter, William C. Foster, 
Richard N. Gardner, Robert Gardner, Lincoln 
Gordon, Robert Herber, Randall Hinshaw, 
Albert Hirschman, Charles Kindleberger, 
Klaus E. Knorr, Sperry Lea, Harold F. Linder, 
Franklin A, Lindsay, Edward S. Mason, Stacy 
May, Max F. Millikan, Gardner Patterson, 
Edward S. Prentice, Richard Richardson, 
Walt W. Rostow, Walter Salant, William 
Salant, Thomas C. Schelling, Ralph I. Straus, 
Robert Trifin, Raymond Vernon. 

The conference was sponsored by the fol- 
lowing organizations: Princeton University 
Center of International Studies; Center for 
International Studies, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology; Foreign Policy Research 
Institute, University of Pennsylvania; For- 
eign Policy Clearing House, 300 Independence 
Avenue SE., Washington, D.C., with the coop- 
eration of the Stanford Research Institute. 
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HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently I prepared a statement for the 
American College Public Relations As- 
sociation on some of the problems of 
financing higher education. 


+ Not available. 


I ask unanimous consent that my 
statement, which appeared in the Feb- 
ruary 1960 issue of the American Col- 
lege Public Relations Development Sec- 
tion Newsletter, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

HUMPHREY Favors Four-Porvr FEDERAL PRO- 
GRAM 
(By Senator Huntur H. HUMPHREY) 

We cannot—and we should not—consider 
the financial problems of our institutions of 
higher learning on only one level. To 
achieve our goal of adequate financial sup- 
port, we must keep in mind the fruitful 
diversity of these institutions and we must 
direct our efforts so as to enlist the rich 
variety of private and public action. 

The pressures of rising enrollments and 
rising costs already put tremendous burdens 
on many colleges and universities. Although 
a few operate at less than full capacity, the 
rising tide of the college age population in 
the 1960's threatens to engulf even those in- 
stitutions which are not already popping 
at the seams. 

How can we deal with these problems? 
Where will the money come from? 

A few points are already familiar to 
ACPRA members. Individual alumni and 
alumni groups must be educated to their 
responsibilities. We must make it clear to 
them that their education was subsidized 
by underpaid professors and depreciating 
classrooms and dormitories. College grad- 
uates have greater income earning capacity. 
They must realize that they have incurred 
Obligations to the institutions which gave 
them this capacity at less than full cost. 

You know also that American private en- 
terprise has a responsibility to support the 
hard-pressed institutions which supply 
highly trained scientific and administrative 
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manpower. Fortunately, more and more of 
our leading business firms recognize their 
obligations to provide financial support for 
these institutions. I hope we will see a 
more rapid trend toward unrestricted gifts 
for higher education. Gifts with strings 
attached can result in lopsided, unnatural 
development. A college may need a dining 
room or better library facilities far more 
urgently than it needs an endowed chair of 
chemistry or business administration. Un- 
restricted gifte—without emphasis on quick, 
visible results—allow college administrators 
to put available money where it is most 
needed. This makes sense, but it does not 
happen often enough. 

What kind of help should Congress pro- 
vide? 

There are four specific measures which I 
believe will help provide vitally needed fi- 
nancial assistance for our institutions of 
higher learning—a college construction loan 
program, tuition tax credits, grants to in- 
stitutions enrolling scholarship and fellow- 
ship winners, and Federal insurance for 
loans to students. 

Last year, Congress tried to put a long- 
term, low-interest college loan program into 
the housing bill. That effort was supported 
by the American Council on Education, the 
Association of American Colleges, the Amer- 
ican Association of Land Grant Colleges and 
State Universities, the Association for High- 
er Education, and other organizations. We 
were not successful then, but we are trying 
again. I am supporting a $125 million 
loan program to colleges and universities for 
construction, alteration or improvement of 
classrooms, laboratories, libraries, and relat- 
ed facilities of public and private institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

Under my tuition tax credit proposal, any 
student or parent or friend could charge off 
against his net Income tax 30 percent of the 
cost of tuition and fees for higher educa- 
tion up to $450 a year. At first glance, this 
may appear to benefit the student's pocket- 
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book more than the institution he attends, 
but I am convinced that this proposal would 
encourage our colleges and universities to 
put their tuition charges at more realistic 
levels by removing the fear of penalizing the 
talented young people from low or middle 
income families. 

My third proposal is for grants to colleges 
which bear added costs as the result of ac- 
cepting students with scholarships. The 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 rec- 
ognizes the problem by authorizing pay- 
ments of up to $2,500 a year to institutions 
of higher education for each student study- 
ing there under an NDEA fellowship. This 
is a sound idea—and college administrators 
should call it to the attention of private 
scholarship donors. I have proposed a Fed- 
eral scholarship program, but I know that 
colleges and universities cannot expand en- 
rollments without putting terrific strains on 
existing facilities. My bill would authorize 
payments up to $500 to the college which 
accepts a scholarship winner. We must be 
prepared to consider the indirect costs of 
any scholarship program and to compensate 
the institutions which incur expansion costs 
because they accept scholarship winners. 

I believe we must also give very serious 
attention to legislation providing Federal in- 
surance on loans to students by institutions 
of higher education. I have joined in spon- 
soring a bill for this purpose. This pro- 
posal could insure up to 100,000 new college 
students a year for $1,000 loans. The maxi- 
mum insured loan to any student under this 
program would be $4,000, and would be re- 
payable within 6 years. I do not want to 
see this lodn program take the place of a 
Federal scholarship program, but I think the 
loan program should be a part of the overall 
attack on the financial problems of higher 
education. f 

As we try to solve financial problems, let 
us not forget our purpose. H. G. Wells put 
it succinctly: Human becomes 
more and more a race between education and 
catastrophe.” Let us do our pert to make 
sure education wins the race, 
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Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 14, 1960, the University of 
Notre Dame Law School sponsored a con- 
ference on civil rights. Discussion at the 
conference centered on three aspects of 
civil rights legislation: voting rights, 
school desegregation and equal oppor- 
tunity in housing. 

In the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of Monday, February 29, 1960, 
on pages A1706 through A1734, a number 
of my colleagues joined with me to in- 
clude the proceedings of this conference 
On the subject of voting rights. 

I am plessed once again to join with 
Several of my colleagues at this time to 
include in the Appendix the remaining 
part of the proceedings of this confer- 
ence on school desegregation and equal 
housing opportunity: 

II. Assisting SCHOOL DESEGREGATION 

Dean O'Meara. I shall call on Professor 
Ward of the Notre Dame faculty for a brief 
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preliminary statement on the problem of as- 
sisting school desegregation. Professor 
Ward. 

Professor Warp (Notre Dame Law School), 
The recommendations of the Civil Rights 
Commission with respect to desegregation 
problems were quite mild. The Commission 
recommended that it be authorized to serve 
as a clearinghouse of information to com- 
munities effecting desegregation, and to es- 
tablish a conciliation and mediation service 
to assist local school officials in developing 
plans designed to meet constitutional re- 
quirements and local conditions. 

Three of the Commissioners, Hannah, Hes- 
burgh and Johnson, recommended that Fed- 
eral agencies entrusted with some 62 billion 
annually for various educational institu- 
tions, be authorized and directed to with- 
hold funds from institutions of higher learn- 
ing which refused admission of qualified 
students on racial grounds. Commissioner 
Johnson was alone in his proposal that Fed- 
eral funds be withheld from all segregated 
schools, primary and secondary. 

BILLS BEFORE CONGRESS 


These recommendations triggered no such 
legislative explosion as those about voting 
rights. Most of the bills now pending were 
put in during the last session before the ap- 

ce of the Commission’s report. They 
fall, generally into three categories, 
First, a whole slew of bills providing crimi- 
nal penalties for obstruction of integration 
orders and destruction of school facilities. 
Second, bills authorizing the Attorney Gen- 
eral to bring sults to compel integration and 
to prevent intimidation of those exercising 
rights under or charged with execution of 
integration plans. Third, bills authorizing 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to extend technical assistance to com- 
munities in the form of advice and money, 
and, when and if these latter prove unavall- 
ing, to formulate a plan for integration and 
proceed to enforce it with the help of the 
Attorney General if necessary. 

In appraising proposed legislation in the 
school desegregation area I think we must 
move much more cautiously than in the 
voting rights area. I agree with Professor 
Wofford and others that there's an enormous 
symbolic value in any congressional action 
in the civil rights field. And I think it’s true 
enough that whatever voting bill Congress 
passes this year, the public can be counted 
on to insist that ultimately a workable, 
practical bill be produced. I'm afraid it’s 
otherwise with school segregation. I’m afraid 
that a large number of Americans can be 

ded that there are insuperable prob- 
lems in the way of integrating schools. And 
a series of aborted bills, all seemingly aimed 
at the problem of implementing desegrega- 
tion, would in my judgment be a disaster. 
Indeed every bill which simply pays lip serv- 
ice to the school problem is a strategic tri- 
umph for the segregationists. 

INADEQUACY OF H.R. 8601 

Applying this philosophy to the three bills 
upon which most discussion is centered, I 
must conclude that two of them—H.R. 8601, 
the Celler bill, and Senate 499, the Johnson 
bill—should be disavowed. The Celler bill, 
which is the most famous, for it is the center 
now of a petition to pull it out of the com- 
mittee, barely squints at school desegrega- 
tion, It penalizes obstruction of integra- 
tion orders and flight to avoid prosecution in 
property destruction cases, and it provides 
for education of children in the Armed Forces 
in areas where schools have been closed by 
State or local authorities. 

This latter provision may contain the germ 
of a bigger and better Idea, but standing as 
it does, in the context of the Celler bill, it 
seems to be what Father Kenealy would refer 
to as a sort of camel's-head bit of legislation. 
As to the criminal provisions, criminal pro- 
visions are rather clearly not the answer to 
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the school problem, Only last week Attor- 
ney General admitted their general 
ineffectiveness. To my mind they're the 
best examples of the kind of legislation 
which ought not to be allowed to pass under 
the guise of being civil rights legislation. 

The general understanding about this is— 
and I take this simply from my political 
advisers in the New York Times—that the 
supporters of H.R. 8601 are just waiting to 
get the bill to the floor where it can be 
toughened ,up by amendments. If so, well 
and good. In my judgment the bill as it 
stands would be a positive disservice to the 
problem of desegregation. 

JOHNSON'S CONCILIATION SERVICE PROPOSES 

The contribution of the Johnson bil, 
which properly speaking is not a school bill, 
is the establishment of a community rela- 
tions service as an independent agency of the 
Federal Goverment, Now there's a revised 
form of this bill that does allow the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, on 
call from the States to offer certain advice 
and provide information, but basically the 
heart of it is this establishment of a com- 
munity relations service. The rather ob- 
vious but nonexplicit function of the service 
is to arrange for and perhaps preside over 
discussions of problems arising out of the 
ete ty of compliance with desegregation 
order. 

I have very great doubt that there's any 
need for such a service. Conciliation is of 
value where both sides have an interest in 
settling the controversy. I doubt whether 
such an interest exists in some areas of the 
South. And in those areas where there is 
a real interest, Federal machinery is unnec- 
essary. 

THE DOUGLAS OMNIBUS BILL 

The third bill is the Douglas bill, This 
is an omnibus bill specifically aimed at this 
problem of implementing desegregation. Its 
chief contribution is that it gets the Attor- 
ney General directly into the business of 
initiating and following up the litigation 
made necessary by the decision in the Brown 
case. Furthermore, it contains an elaborate 
statement of the role to be assigned to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
The Secretary is to provide a conciliation 
service like that recommended by the Com- 
mission. And the recommendation of the 
Commission, by the way, ought not be con- 
fused with the recommendation of the John- 
son bill, What the Commission recommends 
is a perfectly sound business, that is, con- 
cillation with a direct view toward integra- 
tion—talks between school groups in a given 
community. The Secretary is given this role 
under the Douglas bill. Furthermore the 
Secretary is to encourage formulation of a 
plan. Finally, to go through it quite 
quickly, if all else fails the Secretary is to 
come up with a plan and if n the 
Attorney Gencral is to take the plan into 
court for enforcement. 

I think the great virtue of this bill is that 
it can form the basis of an acceptable com- 
promise bill, It seems to me that any civil 
rights bill affecting school desegregation 
ought to contain an authorization to the 
Attorney General to initiate court action 
leading to desegregation, and ought to pro- 
tect local officials and Negro citizens in the 
execution of court orders. If this much can 
be gained in the present session, we can af- 
ford to wait another day for the provisions 
involving the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. ta aha BEA 

simply do not have time z 
po pare lines which I’ve already exceeded, 
to discuss the rather interesting provisions 
of the bill by Governor Collins 
which may be of general interest. I neglect 
to do so simply because I think of all the 
bills currently mentioned it probably has 
the least chance of serious consideration in 
this Congress. 
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Dean O'Meara. Thank you, Professor Ward. 
Congressman Brapemas will open the dis- 
cussion, 

Co Brapemas. Following Profes- 
sor Ward's analysis I have a number of ques- 
tions that seem to me we might use as a 
basis for our discussion. In the first place 
we have the suggestion of the Commission 
that there should be established by Con- 
gress a clearinghouse of information on the 
matter of desegregation of schools across the 
country. I think it might be fruitful if we 
had a little more discussion of the difference 
between this particular proposal and the 
community relations service suggested by 
Senator JoRNSON. I for one am not yet clear 
on the distinction. 

A second subject that I think we might 
talk about has to do with a point made by 
Father Hesburgh in his speech at lunch, in 
which he suggested—a suggestion in which 
he was joined by two of the other Commis- 
sioners—that we should have a Federal pol- 
icy whereby the Government would withhold 
funds from any institutions of higher learn- 
ing that failed to promise that they would 
not discriminate. Being sympathetic with 
Father's suggestion, I’m also aware of the 
logic of Commissioner Johnson's suggestion 
that this policy ought to be applied at the 
elementary and secondary level as well. And 
I am a little curious as to how Father Hes- 
burgh can defend the one and not go along 
with the other. 

I hasten to add that Im among those 
Members of Congress who voted against 
Commissioner Johnson's proposal and voted 
with Congressman Adam Clayton Powell, 
Co. Dawson, Congressman Nix and 
Congressman Diggs when this proposal was 
applied to the housing bill last year, because 
A felt we would have been mousetrapped by 

e enemy into helping to defeat the bill. 
So I raise two questions here: one, of the 
logic of the position, and two, of the politics 
of the problem, 

Now we come to the Celler bill. I'd like to 
hear more discussion of the specific objec- 
tions to the two proposals in the Celler bill 
that concern the field of education. One, 
the criminal penalties for obstructing court 
orders in enforcing school integration. And 
two—what's the matter with Mr. CELLER’S 
proposal to give assistance to the education 
of children of members of the armed serv- 
ices in trouble spots? 

Then we come to the Douglas bill. I be- 
lieve Professor Ward endorses Senator Douc- 
Las’ proposal that the Attorney General 
should be authorized to help in desegrega- 
tion cases. I would like to have some clarifi- 
cation as to how he can, on the one hand, 
object to Mr. CELLER’S proposal for criminal 
penalties for obstructing court orders in 
these case while, om the other hand, he 
would be sympathetic to an authorization 
of action by the Attorney General. 

Now, if I haven't confused everybody suit- 
ably, I'll stop and hope that we can have 
some discussion about these questions. 

Mr. Fotry. For the enlightenment of those 
participating here I wish to point out a little 
legislative history, pertinent to Professor 
Ward's statement. What is known as the 
Celler bill today, HR. 8601, having been re- 
ported by the Judiciary Committee and now 
before the Rules Committee, is not the origi- 
nal Celler bill. The original Celler bill is 
identical with the Douglas proposal. That 
bill was considered by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, both in subcommittee and then 
again in full committee. Literally and 
figuratively it was gutted in subcommittee. 
They struck out all after the enacting 
clause, and that position was overwhelm- 
ingly supported in the full committee. So 
from the House standpoint the Douglas pro- 
posal I’m afraid is dead, completely. 

Now the provision you have today, so far 
as protecting court orders is concerned, is a 
recommendation by the President himself, 
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and submitted as an executive communica- 
tion by the Attorney General. The same 
thing applies to the relief to the children 
of members of the Armed Forces. And here 
I think you should also consider that there 
was an additional proposal by the Presi- 
dent—somewhat of a midway version be- 
tween the Douglas proposal and nothing at 
ali—namely some kind of technical ald and 
assistance, and financial assistance as well, 
through the Commissioner of Education. 
That particular proposal was rejected by an 
overwhelming vote in the full Judiciary 
Committee. 

So from the standpoint of House legisla- 
tion now those proposals have been rejected 
and little hope is held out that they will 
even be considered on the floor of the House. 
There is one strong possibility of imple- 
menting the Celler bill insofar as school de- 
segregation is concerned, and that is the 
restoration by floor amendment of the old 
title III of the 1957 act, in a rather mod- 
ernized version let me put it. But that is 
subject to a serious parliamentary question, 
namely the question of germaneness to the 
bill. 

Mr. Eversserc. I want to begin again by 
looking at the problem as I see it, I think 
the great problem in school desegregation 
today is no longer the matter of resistance 
along the lines of violence that we found in 
Little Rock. Resistance to school desegre- 
gation takes the form of legal evasion of 
legal compulsion—takes the form of pupil 
placement laws—and it also takes the form 
of the threat of closing down the public 
schools altogether. Now within the past 
year only a handful of school districts in 
this country desegregated. The process of 
desegregation seems to be grinding to a halt. 

And the question is who should bear the 
burden of bringing the legal suits which 
today seem to be necessary to speed the 
process of desegregation in the school sys- 
tems. Up to now the burden has been 
borne by the NAACP, and I for one think 
they've acted with exemplary discretion in 
picking the areas in which to institute their 
suits. We cannot be sure that the busi- 
ness of picking the site for another court 
test will be wisely chosen, and we certainly 
cannot expect the NAACP to shoulder the 
„financial burden of doing this job. In this 
area, unlike the area of voting rights, the 
voluntary civil rights organizations are 
agreed—they are agreed that the Attorney 
General should haye the power to enforce 
general cvill rights including school desegre- 
gation in particular, as he has the power 
to do in the case of voting violations. 

The only issue is: Since suits will be 
necessary, who should bear the burden of 
vindicating these basic constitutional rights? 
In our judgment the answer is clear that 
the Attorney General should do it. 

Now I depart from my colleagues in the 
voluntary civil rights organizations when I 
suggest that this so-called part III legisla- 
tion is not as important today as it was 
last year, and certainly not as important 
as it was two years ago. If it is true that 
southern legal evasion will be the response 
to legal compulsion, we ought to be seeking 
new approaches toward getting genuine 
compliance with the spirit of the Supreme 
Court's decision in Brown against Topeka. 

POSSIBILITIES OF CONCILIATION 


The administration’s proposal to offer 
technical and financial assistance is one 
such way to bring better compliance. And 
another way, I think, may be found some- 
where in the confines of the Lyndon John- 
son proposal, which has been fairly cavallerly 
dealt with this afternoon. 

I argue like this: Any conciliator sent into 
a southern school situation is a representa- 
tive of a national political position, and that 
national political position cannot afford to 
permit the South to continue to evade. 
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Just as the Attorney General and the De- 
partment of Justice were put on the spot 
under the Civil Rights Act of 1957, because 
people said, “How many new Negroes have 
been added to the voting list,“ so a con- 
ciliation service federally administered 
would be on the spot if at the end of a year 
or two of service it couldn’t point to gen- 
ulne desegregation accomplished as a result 
of its efforts. 

I think a conciliation service might move 
into the softer periphery areas of the South— 
certainly not in the Deep South tomorrow— 
and begin to concilate and offer technical 
and financial assistance to those communi- 
ties that are closer to doing the decent 
thing. For one thing they can persuade 
southern communities that desegregation is 
not quite a fate worse than death. I think 
it would be a useful starting point to have 
Federal educators and other officials coming 
into a school superintendent's office, where 
there is reason to believe he is well disposed, 
and help him become the leader of a move- 
ment with the school board, looking toward 
the adoption of a school desegregation pro- 
gram that certainly couldn't be any worse 
than the kind of pupil placement we're get- 
ting today, as a response to compulsory 
legal process, 

Professor Warp. I would like to answer 
a couple of questions, some of them implied 
I think. First of all, Mr. Foley, I'm well 
aware of the background of the present 
House bill. My point is that I think Mr. 
CELLER is making a real mistake in associat- 
ing himself with that bill. It seems to me 
that what has happened is that what started 
off as a splendid bill has been completely 
emasculated and it's not even recognizable— 
it isn’t a bill—and yet the southerners have 
maneuvered advocates of civil rights into 
the position where now they are with a 
great deal of clamor getting up a petition 
to pull that bill out. 

This looks to me like what the national 
football people call the mousetrap play. 
When that bill finally comes out, if it gets 
to the floor and if it gets a favorable vote, 
we're going to be told then, “You got the 
bill you wanted. You beat us down. Over 
our resistance you got it. What good has 
it done you.” 

Now, Congressman, you asked what's 
wrong with the first section of that bill 
making it a crime to interfere with the 
carrying out of integration orders. I say 
nothing is wrong with it. It’s another 
criminal statute that goes on the books. 
I think it’s perfectly obvious that those 
criminal statutes are not likely to get us 
anywhere. You have to bring those people 
before southern juries. I have the word 
of the Attorney General of the United States 
that this is not a very fruitful procedure. 

But the heart of my position simply is: 
Better no bill, no bill at all, than a bill 
that isn't going to do the job. Because 
what I fear is that the moral indignation 
of the American people, which I think still 
exists—although apparently it took the 
bombshell of the Commission to activate it 
last September—I think that moral indig- 
nation will not be still until and unless it 
becomes clear that what we're trying to do 
simply isn't doable. And I am afraid that 
here, unlike in the voting area, there are a 
number of perfectly well-meaning, decent, 
peaceful citizens who have serious fears that 
integration in the schools In the South is 
simply not possible. I think it would be a 
disaster if a whole series of ineffective bills 
cemented that conviction. 

Congressman DINGELL, I thoroughly agree 
with Professor Ward as to the effect of H.R. 
8601. I think it’s necessary, however, to 
maintain a certain perspective. I would first 
like to criticize the bill then I'd like to 
explain some of the background. I agree 
that the provision for making it a criminal 
offense to interfere with the court orders for 
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enforcement of integration is now within the 
contempt power of court, and people have 
been sent to jall for precisely this very act. 
I agree that flight to avoid prosecution is now 
a Federal offense. I agree, as a matter of 
fact, that flight to avoid giving testimony 
across State lines is now a Federal offense. 
The Civil Rights Commission, we all know, 
was extended for an additional 2 years, and 
furthermore the education of children of 
military personnel is traditionally a power 
which the President has had and which he’s 
carried out, at least during my lifetime that 
I know of and for sometime previous. 

But you have to understand the nature of 
the Congress and to look at it in perspective. 
Now Manny CELLER, as author of this bill, is 
not such a fool that he would say that it isa 
Strong bill or that it is a worthwhile bill. 
However, as chairman of the committee, he 
was authorized by resolution to introduce a 
clean bill, I believe, or at least he has a bill 
which was badly emasculated. Either one of 
those two things happened in the committee, 
and I think Mr. Forxr could explain precisely 
what happened there. 

Now, with regard to the discharge petition, 
I thoroughly agree that we are fighting very 
hard to bring out a nothing, But we are 
fighting very hard to bring out a nothing 
which can be amended and strengthened 
very much on the House floor, if we are able 
to get a sufficient number of votes. One of 
the problems we have is that within congres- 
sional committees very frequently things can 
be and are done behind closed doors which 
cannot bear the scrutiny of the daylight 
on the House floor or the Senate floor—the 
same thing being true in the case of the 
Senate. 80 you have to understand the 
reason and the motivation for this thing. 

I think that having come to an under- 
standing of the need, let's say, for either 
referees or voting registrars or a Congres- 
sional Election Commission, we can under- 
stand that there is a distinct possibility that 
this can be added on the House floor if this 
matter gets to the House floor. Our real 
problem is this: As a matter of parliamentary 
procedure there is virtually no way that we 
can shake this bill loose and bring it on the 
floor—because it's been effectively pigeon- 
holed in the Rules Committee for a long 
time—without the discharge petition. 

I would point out this discharge petition 
now has, or did have on Friday last, 206 sig- 
natures. It needs 13 signatures. This dis- 
charge petition has in it a very interesting 
Provision, which would be interesting to stu- 
dents of parliamentary law. It waives points 
of order—any amendment at all will be ger- 
mane and will not be subject to points of 
order. Now this is in effect a self-defeating 
discharge petition, because certainly the 
chairman of the Rules Committee iè not 
going to permit a picce of legislation of this 
sort to be brought to the floor under, in 
effect, a rule waiving points of order. So I 
think you have to understand this whole 
Parliamentary system and to understand why 
we do what we do to bring out a piece of 
legislation of such apparent and obvious and 
such real worthlessness. 


Notre Dame Civil Rights Conference— 
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Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
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Recor the following portion of the pro- 
ceedings of the civil rights conference 
at the University of Notre Dame on 
Sunday, February 14, 1960: 

Mr. BERNHARD. I'd just like to go back for 
a moment behind some of the legislation 
to the factual situation which the Commis- 
sion has had an obligation to keep current. 
You may recall that in our report—I was 
just looking at it—it is stated that volun- 
tary desegregation reached its peak in 1956. 
Since then a growing proportion of starts 
have been under court order and the trend 
seems likely to continue. Well, we've gone 
back and attempted to see what actually has 
happened in the last year, and really right 
within the last few months, and as predicted 
in the Commission’s 1959 report, initial de- 
segregation, yoluntarily originated or initi- 
ated, has all but stopped. 

I think this is a simple fact and I think 
in turn it relates to the type of legislation 
which may be needed. The only optimistic 
point is in the area where there are so- 
called military personnel. We found that 
in North Carolina, in Dade County, Fla., 
and in Pulaski County, Ark., where there 
has been some token desegregation, this has 
resulted predominantly in military districts. 

We realize that in six States—Delaware, 
Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, and Oklahoma—the official State pol- 
icy is one of compliance. But in the 11 
so-called compulsory segregation States 
nothing is presently being done except 
through the pupil placement laws. This re- 
lates to what Herman Edelsberg stated pre- 
viously. Take the comparison between 
North Carolina and Virginia. North Caro- 
lina used the so-called pupil placement sys- 
tem, and in total some 53 Negro pupils in 
seven schools have been integrated. In Vir- 
ginia, where they tried massive resistance, 
since February 1959 there have already been 
106 Negro children integrated. 

What this points to is that some of the 
recommendations of the Commission and 
some of the bills which have been intro- 
duced, relate to the demand for information 
as to voluntary desegregation plans. Now 
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that conciliation and mediation and the ex- 
change of information are essentially out- 
dated, It could be that court decisions be- 
cause of class suits will change the situation, 
but if they do not, I think that the entire 
approach may have to be shifted somewhat. 
There may not be the desire to communi- 
cate. There may be more falling back on 
the legal paraphernalia and court orders and 
pupil placement laws. I thifik this is true to 
some extent of Senator JoHNSoN’s concill- 
ation bill—and I think the same is true of 
Senator Dovatas’ technical and financial as- 
sistance, because this is based upon the local 
communities who are planning voluntarily 
to set up plans for desegregation and to im- 
plement desegregation. 

Overall I think that there just has to be a 
shift of emphasis to recognize that the suc- 
cessful thing today, in terms of overcoming 
the opposition, is the law; that voluntary 
desegregation seems to be ceasing; and that 
the. one great hope and the one point of 
optimism for voluntary desegregation—oc- 
curring more rapidly is in only one place and 
that’s where military—either on-base or off- 
base—schooling is involved. 

Dr. MorsELL. I had two comments to 
make, the first of which Congressman 
DINGELL has more than adequately covered; 
namely, in answer to Professor Ward as to 
the minuscule élements in the bill now 
known as the Celler bill, that the whole 
strategy is based on getting something on 
the floor under conditions which will permit 
it to be amended. And this of course was 
the vehicle whereby the voting provisions 
also are expected to be made effective. 

I'd like to put a question, once again, to 
the legally trained. This is in councction 
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with the pupil placement and assignment 
laws. As at least two speakers have noted, 
this constitutes the real 100-percent down- 
to-earth roadblock to desegregation in the 
predictable future, As you know, the Su- 
preme Court has, by declining to review 
adverse decisions in lower courts, in effect 
upheld pupil placement and assignment laws 
as not unconstitutional on their face. The 
implication of this language obviously is 
that if the laws are administered unfairly, 
in a discriminatory manner, then the court 
will find against them. 

Now ee question is, since class actions 
are not possible t ent la 
each individual chilis es eee W 
in and of itself, on its own merits, What is 
the likelihood that, within the next 3 or 4 
years, to use perhaps a minimal time, a 
pattern of discrimination in application 
sufficiently clear can be demonstrated, so as 
to result in decisions which will strike down 
the assignment laws on constitutional 
grounds? Is this indeed a probability or 
only a matter of fancy? 

Mr. Sarb, I think, John, that in response 
to your and to Herman Edelsberg's points, 
it certainly seems correct that the problem 
of the moment is not the totally intransi- 
gent States, but continued movement In the 
States where movement has begun, and in 
that connection something like conciliation 
might make sense in certain areas. On the 
other hand, it doesn't in itself solve pupil 
placement. e 

Now there's a suggestion which I think 
could cut through pupil placement, and 
that’s simply to have the courts do what 
the Supreme Court obviously contemplated 
they would do and they have never yet done, 
bag is to pom d that a plan which at 
east starts toward dese tion be put 
into effect or be put up 9 on 
one or another kind adopted. 

In this connection I think Professor 
Foster had an idea 9 months ago that 
should be put out on the tabie again. 
Oddly enough, he proposed referees long 
before anyone mentioned referees in the 
voting area, He proposed that referees in 
the school area might very well provide the 
mechanism by which the courts, not in 
themselves willing to take the burden of 
promulgating or demanding the promulga- 
tion of a plan of compliance, might never- 
theless choose such persons in the com- 
munity as masters who could, if for no 
other reason, at least by their community 
status, move things along toward the pos- 
sibility of a plan. And I really would like 
to have Professor Foster outline that idea. 

Dean O'Meara. Professor Foster has made 
a study of the role of southern district - 
judges in school desegregation. I under- 
stand he talked to a lot of judges and that 
he discussed with them the possibility of 
something like referees. Would you be will- 
ing to tell us about that; Professor Foster? 

Professor Foster. Well, only by disclaim- 
ing just about everything at the outset. I 
am a great fool if I were to presume that I 
really know anything much about this. In- 
deed every time that I have acquired any 
more information I've found that my un- 
certainty about next steps only increases 
rather than diminishes. I hadn't really ex- 
pected to be called on to speak in any 
detailed way about this, and my thoughts 
are not really going to be connected es- 
pecially. I'd rather like to come back to 
that master’s thing in a few minutes, if I 
may, John Silard. 

In a fair balance I am quite discouraged 
about the immediate prospects for school 
desegregation in the South. At the point of 
the decision in Brown v. The Board of Edu- 
cation in 1954, there was somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 3,000 biracial school districts 
which were segregated. Three-quarters of 
those today have so far taken no step what- 
ever toward desegregation. In the quarter 
in which the step toward desegregation has 
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been taken, that step has more often than 
not been only the most minimal token step. 
And the truth of the matter is that even in 
those places where beginnings have been 
made, with a few exceptions, there are very 
tew real instances of intermixing of races in 
the educational process. 

By and large, if I could write a ticket for 
a single piece of congressional legislation at 
the moment, it would be a very simple piece 
of legislation. It would simply declare that 
we, the Congress of the United States, en- 
dorse the principle of Brown v. The Board of 
Education of Topeka, 

Everywhere I went in the South, in talk- 
ing with judges, newspapermen, educators— 
everyone—the point insistently was made 
that the Supreme Court has usurped con- 
stitutional power—done something beyond 
the permissible limits of what the Constitu- 
tion allows. And the strongest proof of this 
usurpation came out of the fact that neither 
the Congress, nor the President, had ever 
indicated any agreement whatever that the 
decision was a correct decision. And if, 
therefore, we could get at least out of the 

that simple declarative statement, 
“We agree with Brown v. The Board of Edu- 
cation,” this alone I think would have in- 
credible side effects in an enormously com- 
plicated area. 
THREAT TO PUBLIC EDUCATION 


For at the moment this whole usurpation 
argument gives strength to the arm of the 
segregationist who urges the South to turn 
down public school bonds, not to worry 
about increasing salaries of teachers, in 
short, to disregard what is happening to your 
public schools—because, as the argument 
goes, you perfectly well know we're all going 
over to private schools as soon as the courts 
come in anyway, so there’s no point in in- 
creasing any expenditures with respect to our 
public schools. Thoughtful people I talked 
to In several States of the Deep South said 
that they are gravely concerned about the 
future of their public school systems, simply 
as a consequence of the fact that the segre- 
gationists have made such an attack upon 
the very existence of public education. And 
I do feel that if we could get at least the 
Congress—and perhaps hopefully some day 
the President—to put full support behind 
that decision, this will be a great help. 

Now another thing with respect to school 
desegregation. As a question of constitu- 
tional inequality I would assume that it is 
entirely consistent with everything that has 
been decided in Brown v. The Board of Edu- 
cation, that a school district violates noth- 
ing in the Constitution, if it assigns children 
to the school nearest each child's home. In 
short it is relying on residential segregation, 

something that is a major fact of life in the 
urban areas of the country. It simply as- 
signs the child to the school closest to his 
home. You have a completely nonracial 
criterion, the net effect of which is that 
Negro children largely will be in Negro 
schools and white children largely in white 
schools. 

GAP IN ACADEMIC STANDARDS 

Now what occasionally shows, as the top of 
the Iceberg, in talking to the southern edu- 
cators about this problem, is the sinking 
realization-—or it was a sinking realization to 
me—that the academic standards of the 
white schools compared with the academic 
standards of the Negro schools in the same 
community were so woefully different. 

One example will illustrate the general 
problem. The smartest young Negro fellow 
in a North Carolina high school—Negro 
high school—was permitted to transfer to the 
11th grade of a white high school in that 
community as one of the first students to 
transfer. This was 3 years ago. The prin- 
cipal of the white high school told me that 
that child who stood at the very top in 
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achievement in his group ready to enter the 
llth grade was more than 2 academic years 
behind the median white lith grade student 
in the school to which he was being assigned. 
The boy flunked some courses that first se- 
mester. To his credit, he graduated with his 
class 2 years later. 

Every Negro child in that community 
today knows how tough it is to transfer to 
the white schools at a high school level. 
And this, if you had nothing more, I submit, 
is an enormous deterrent to a Negro com- 
munity socially inert in a great many aspects 
so far as this problem is concerned. And 
indeed one of the real evils, it seems to me, 
of the pupil placement system is the fact 
that it shifts to this fearful, hesitant, and 
inertial Negro the responsibility of having to 
step forward and go through a perfectly 
horrid process as an individual—of cross-ex- 
amination, interrogation of the most em- 
barrassing kind, in order even to apply to a 
school that is white. And if on top of this 
we add to it all the fact that he is going 
to be so deficient academically at the high 
school level that he can’t keep up, then I 
think we've got a system which is pretty 
close to what we do have, in these places in 
the South where these transfers have oc- 
curred at the high school level. 

THE NASHVILLE PLAN 

The Atlanta school board, as you know, 
has recommended a plan of a grade a year 
from the top down, and this has been agreed 
to tentatively by the district judge there. 
It was at the high school level that this 
breaking down process began in Little Rock, 
Ark. To me it makes a great deal more 
sense to look to what was done at Nashville 
as a pattern for the future. ° 

It is perfectly clear, statistically at least, 
that the 6-year-olds who approach the first 
grade, black and white, both share equally 
their literacy. But it is equally true sta- 
tistically that the Negro of the South is far 
less ready to go to school at 6 than the 
white is at 6. The teachers ascribed this to 
the fact that a Negro child perhaps has 
never held a book, nor has ever been read to. 
Now this is not to say that there are not 
whites of whom the same way be said, for ob- 
viously there are whites in the same con- 
dition. The simple point is that there are 
far more Negroes in that condition. Such a 
child has to be taught to want to read be- 
fore you can even teach him to read. So 
that the readiness of these children to start 
at the first grade level is far less. 

Nevertheless, the Nashville plan has about 
it two characteristics it seemed to me were 
the real consideration here. They are first 
that the initiative is not on the child to 
be assigned. The child is assigned to the 
school by the school board on the basis of 
the geographic location of his home in re- 
lation to the school. In short, the school 
board makes the initial assignment on a 
nonracial standard. 

Now in the second year of the Nashville 
Plan—they had at this point desegregated 
the first two grades at Nashville—by this 
system of geographic assignment about 150 
Negro children were assigned to schools pre- 
viously white, and about 70 white children 
were assigned to schools previously Negro. 
Then what happened? Into operation came 
the second aspect of the Nashville decree. 
This provided that any child, having been 
assigned to a school, might thereafter apply 
for a transfer to any other school, provided 
that the applicant could show that he was 
a member of a racial minority in the school 
to which he had been assigned. 

VOLUNTARY TRANSFER SYSTEM 


Now let me unwind that and explain what 
it means. It meant that every one of the 
70 white children assigned to the Negro 
schools was of course a member of a racial 
minority and was permitted to ask for and 
did get a transfer out of the Negro school. 
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On the other hand, so far as the Negroes in 
the white schools were concerned, the white 
children had to stay put. They couldn’t ask 
for a transfer and run away from the Negro. 
In other words you did not set up a game of 
musical chairs of the sort that took place at 
Miami where all the white children trans- 
ferred out of the school after the Negro chil- 
dren went in. The whites had to stand pat 
at Nashville. But the unhappy fact was 
that of those 150 Negroes assigned in the 
second year, 122 asked for and got transfers 
back to the Negro schools. This is in the 
first and second grade levels, mind you. 

Now, so far as pupil assignment is con- 
cerned, it seems to me that we are going to 
be able in the next few years to approach 
the day that we can demonstrate that plans 
of the Nashville type—and the entire State 
of Delaware is under a decree of comparable 
kind—that those court plans that shift to 
the school board and away from the Negro 
the initiative of getting placed in a school 
in the first instance, that these are in point 
of fact bringing about desegregation and 
that those systems such as pupil placement 
which require the Negro individually to take 
the initiative and are not producing this 
kind of result. But at the point that we can 
then compare the two systems in operation 
in enough cases, we have the foundation for 
overturning cases like Shuttlesworth which 
have refused at the outset to say that the 
placement laws are invalid. 

NEED FOR SUITS BY ATTORNEY GENERAL 


To this end it seems to me of urgent im- 
portance that we get going as many law- 
suits as we can find Negro plaintiffs to bring 
them, provided we can get skilled counsel to 
man the operation. To this end I feel very 
keenly that the old title III provision re- 
jected from the 1957 act is of real need at 
this point. For if we had vigilant activity 
in the Civil Rights Division of the Justce 
Department—if they really moved in, to 
Birmingham, into Knoxville, into the urban 
communities of the South—remember there 
hasn't been a school suit—I haven't checked 
this within the last 2 weeks—there 
hasn't been a school suit even started in 
Memphis, mind you. And Memphis will 
do—you won't have any trouble in Memphis 
if this thing is adequately handled. But if 
the Attorney General were permitted, in the 
name of the United States, to bring these ac- 
tions so that we could test in a whole wide 
variety of circumstances and get this compar- 
ative data that we need to demonstrate the 
inefficacy and unfairness of these pupil place- 
ment plans as compared with those systems 
in which we get the board taking the initia- 
tive, as at Nashville, then and there I think 
we have the foundation for rather quickly 
peeling back what is at present a un- 
happy setup with respect to pupil placement. 

But even this doesn’t do very much of 
the trick for reasons of residential segrega- 
tion and some of the other problems of Ne- 
gro hesitation. For there will be those 
Negroes who will withdraw from the white 
school if they’re given a chance to do so. 
And it seems to me that something more 
than simply worrying about what someone 
here called the political—or the legal—chess 
game is in order. I would give anything, 
frankly, if we could have a really first-class 
Federal aid-to-education program—I mean 
this—that would go into the secondary 
schools with far greater contribution in the 
form of salaries, in those States that simply 
have not come up with adequate salaries 
for their teachers. For the inequality that 
faces the Negro, it seems to me, in the south- 
ern school systems, is not merely something 
that comes out of the fact that he’s been 
kept separate, but the fact that in that sep- 
aration the academic standards have been 
Permitted to lag so far behind the levels in 
the corresponding white schools of the 
system. 
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COURT MASTERS OR REFFREES 


Now, finally, where might a master come 
into the operation? It seems to me that 
there are going to be, in the course of the 
kinds of evasive tactics that can be antici- 
pated here, resignations of school boards 
right at that crucial instant that the court 
orders the board to come up with a plan, 
or some other kind of recalcitrance on the 
Part of the board that calls for skillful and 
imaginative use of inherent equity powers. 

There is a magnificant paragraph in the 
second Brown decision of Justice Warren 
that suggests that the lower courts make 
liberal use of their traditional equitable 
remedies to handle this kind of thing. It is 
here that I see real hope if we can have 
joining that heroic handful of people that 
represent the attorneys working with the 
legal defense fund of the NAACP on 
this—if we can have joined with them a 
cadre of Government lawyers who can give 
to these Federal Judges opportunities imagi- 
natively to use equitable powers in the form 
of masters, referees, what have you, to meet 
any kind of contingency as it opens up. 

One thing that rather bothers me about 
the possibility of spelling out, as the Attor- 
hey General's proposal now suggests that 
we do, the use of these equity powers in 
the voting cases, is that perhaps this might 
suggest to conservative southern Judges that 
they ought not use the same equitable 
powers in the school cases. Indeed an 
amendment that I would very much prefer 
see going into any legislation this year that 
might use the Attorney General's suggestion 
would be an amendment that would make it 
Clear that nothing was to be implied from 
any Federal legislation now setting up 
referees and the like that comparable equi- 
table remedies ought not be available in the 
enforcement in Federal courts of any other 
kinds of Federal rights. 
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Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include in the Recor» the following por- 
tion of the proceedings of the civil 
rights conference at the University of 
Notre Dame on Sunday, February 14, 
1960: 


EXPERIMENTATION REQUIRED 
But mind you this—I'm no expert on this 
thing—I have spent an awful lot of time 
worrying about it. I don't know what the 
answers are or should be. But nevertheless, 
I feel that no great harm can come from 
as many combinations—permuta- 
tions—as we conceivably can try, to get the 
answers as fast as we can on the things that 
work and don't work and pragmatically to 
Push forward every time we find a system 
like Nashville that works—try to get a some- 
what better version of Nashville somewhere 
else—and let's really get about the job as a 
national responsibility—something I think 
Wwe can do only if we succeed in getting com- 
Parable power given the Attorney General 
in this area to those that in 1057 were given 
him in the voting area. 
Dean O'Meara. Thank you, Professor Foster. 
Mr. Yarmolinsky. 
Mr. Yarmoursxy. Bill Foster has said al- 
most everything that I wanted to bring to 
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your attention as we went along here, but I 
would like to add just a word or two, bring- 
ing in a couple of facts from outside this 
chess-game area entirely—facts from work 
that I happen to have been doing in the area 
of education and educational psychology. 
The more the psychologists look into the 
nature of human intelligence, and particu- 
larly of the intelligence of children, the more 
apparent it is that ability Is to a tremendous 
extent a function of motivation, and the 
capacity of an individual child to improve 
his IQ—which we used to think was some- 
thing that was fixed and immutable—is 
quite extraordinary. Variations have been 
measured—and over short periods of time 
as much as one standard deviation in the 
IQ of a schoolchild, the same child. 

At the same time I think we have to take 
note of the fact that the educational proc- 
ess—the process of secondary education par- 
ticularly, and education even through the 
14th grade, the first 2 years of junior col- 
lege—is very rapidly becoming not only a 
right, but indeed an actual possession of all, 
or of substantially all the Americans who 
are growing up in our country today, 

Now, given these two facts we find our- 
selves in a situation where education is avail- 
able to everybody, but unless we take some 
giant steps to improve the quality of educa- 
tion that is available generally, we are going 
to have a system of education which is more 
and more segregated, not by levels of actual 
ability, but by levels of opportunity, so that 
we'll not only have a perpetuation, even in 
the North, of de facto racial segregation, but 
we will have segregation of every disadvant- 
aged group in our society, and that segre- 
gation will grow greater and greater and not 
less and less as the quality of education and 
the distribtuion of education is increased, 

NEED FOR FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 
Therefore, it seems to me that an essential 
ent of any legislative program that we 
tee ance here today is really a massive 
infusion of Federal funds—because I think 
only Federal funds can do this job—to make 
it possible to offer the kind of education that 
the abilities of all the young people in our 
country can absorb, and to do this with all 
the ingenuity and using all the techniques 
that are now available—that in a small way 
have been tried out with the limited re- 
sources of foundations and private organiza- 
tions, colleges, and universities. 

Just to give you an example, I mention 
the so-called junior high school 43 plan in 
New York, where a very substantial increase 
in facilities is available to boys and girls in a 
single junior high school -which was, I be- 
lleve, 40-percent Negro and 30-percent Puerto 
Rican. This resulted in overcoming these 
2- and 3-year deficiencies in reading skills, 
arithmetic skills, and other abilities over a 
period of months, so that the kids were 
brought up to a level where they could go 
on to compete with other not-disadvantaged 
students in the New York City high schools 
of fairly high educational standards, and go 
on as they are now doing to college and 
professional preparations. 

So that I would say that discussion of 
strategy, tactics such as Bill Foster proposed 
here, is, of course, essential, but it will be to 
no avail unless it is coupled with a very sub- 
stantial—and I use the word “massive” in- 
tentionally and advisably—a massive pro- 
-gram of financial assistance to American 
primary and secondary education. 

Representative PAUL SIMON (Ulinois Gen- 
eral Assembly). This is just a very minor 
point that hasn't been covered that we 
found important in the State of Illinois. 
Technically segregation has been illegal for 
more than three-quarters of a century in 
Nlinois, but two terms ago in our State legis- 
lature we passed a bill which possibly could 
be an amendment to either Father Hes- 
burgh's suggestion of Dean Johnson's. The 
bill prohibited State aid to any school dis- 
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trict which practiced discrimination in the 
employment of teachers. They had to sign 
an affidavit to this intent. 

Now this has been important, particularly 
in smaller communities where the teachers 
frequently are those who can provide—some- 
times are the only ones who can provide— 
the real leadership, but have been very re- 
luctant to do it because of economic reasons. 
It has been a very helpful thing in the 
State of Ilinois in getting more leadership, 
in providing a little more employment op- 
portunity, and in helping to solve this para- 
dox of a shortage of teachers and a surplus 
of teachers at the same time. 

Dean O'Meara. We're approaching the 
limit of the time that we can devote to this 
aspect of civil rights, but I do think we 
ought to hear from Mr. Fleming before we go 
on to anything else. 

Mr. HAROLD FLEMING (Southern 
Council, Atlanta). Much of what I might 
have said has been said, and very ably here, 
in the last few minutes—a mighty fine 
diagnosis and prescription. I'd like to 
emphasize very briefly a few of the points 
inherent in what's been said that I think are 
tremendously important for any legislative 
approach to the problem of school desegre- 
gation, 

First, in amplification of what Herman 
Edelsberg said, while true that the nature of 
the problem is shifting a good deal, let's not 
forget that the basement States are just now 
being reached, and I think it would be a 
little premature to hope, or to be sure, that 
the Little Rock type of resistance is at an 
end. And I think this should be kept in 
mind in any legislative Planning about sanc- 
tions against interference. That's certainly 
still a part of the package. 

The two things it seems to me most im- 
portant to bring home—and these points, as 
I say, have been certainly inherent in what's 
been said—are first that there is a vacuum, 


paigns of misinformation on 
the 2 and nowhere could it come with 
greater authority and with greater resources 
behind it than from the executive branch 
of the Government, And for my money this 
should be a sine qua non of any prescription 
in this field. This job simply cannot be done 
alone by voluntary agencies and by the 


courts 
UNDUE RELIANCE ON JUDICIARY 


And on that subject, which goes back to 
what we were talking about earlier, the dis- 
position in some quarters to rely on the 
judiciary for the total remedy here I think 
has reached just about a saturation point. 
Im not worrying about the overworked 
Federal judges. That’s more in the line of 
the lawyers here, but I am worried about 
public images and the effect on public opin- 
ion that this exclusive reliance on the judi- 
ciary it seems to me is producing. Someone 
spoke of the disrepute in which the execu- 
tiye branch of the executive department of 
the Government may have fallen, Believe 
me, in my part of the country it's nothing 
compared with the disrepute in which the 
judiciary has fallen—labeling the courts the 
superschool boards, which I can see very 
rapidly is going to be supplemented by 
labeling the courts superregistration boards. 
All of that, it seems to me, has got to the 
point that it is essential that the other 
branches of the Government become in- 
volved, and I heartily endorse Bill Foster’s 
suggestion about the one-sentence resolution 
that Congress should pass. s 

The practical choices? Voluntary segre- 
gation? It's true it’s just about died out, 
but I don't think this is an argument against 
the conciliation approach if it embodies very 
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strongly the mandate to carry on public 
education or to disseminate information— 
not just to specialists but to the public at 
large, to inform the whole Nation on this 
important question. Because the practical 
choices that are afflicting people—as in my 
home town of Atlanta now on whether to 
have some desegregation in the schools— 
are producing a receptivity to information 
on this subject. I agree that the movement 
is slow and grudging. but the receptivity 
among rank-and-file citizens to Information 
and reassurance that desegregation is not 
synonomous with catastrophe—this recep- 
tivity has increased enormously. 

TIME FOR NEW EFFORTS 


It’s at the political level that the lack 
of movement and the lack of change is most 
perceptible. Down below that there is tre- 
mendous ferment, and I think that this is 
an ideal time for more of this kind of in- 
formation, new information of the sort 
Adam Yarmelinsky suggested as well as what 
we now know, and new imaginative ap- 
proaches such as Bill Foster suggests 
couldn't be better time than now in the 
South, as I see the situation. 

Of course I share fully the idea of taking 
the burden of litigation, some of the burden 
anyway, off the plaintiffs in these cases, or 
off the Negroes generally and the NAACP. 
Everything that has been said on that sub- 
ject seems to me to be right on the point. 

Finally, I wonder if in this discussion—I 
know we've reached the end, and I've helped 
to push it over beyond the end, but I think 
it would be very helpful, if it were possible, 
to at least make a beginning toward the 
kind of concensus that Mr. Silard offered us 
on the voting legislation. I realize this one 
is much bigger and looser, but certainly if 
we could make a beginning toward agreeing 
on some of the principles that ought to be 
achieved through legislation and otherwise 
in this field of school desegregation, this 
might help to lessen some of the flailing 
around on this subject, which I think fairly 
characterizes much of the public debate in 
and out of Congress. 

Dean O'Meara, Thank you, Mr. Fleming. 
We have reached the seventh inning, and 
we're entitled to a stretch; but we're sa 
pressed for time that I'm going to suggest 
that you take the stretch in this room and 
that you limit it to 5 minutes. 
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Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Record the following portion of the 
proceedings of the civil rights confer- 
ence at the University of Notre Dame on 
Sunday, February 14, 1960: 

III. ACHIEVING EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN 
HOUSING 

Dean O'Meara. We've reached the last of 
the three specified subjects that we wanted 
to consider here today—achieving equal op- 
portunity in housing. Professor Broden of 
the Notre Dame law faculty will introduce 
this last subject. 

Professor Bropen. In the housing field no 
civil rights bills are now being pushed and 
the Commission recommends none. How- 
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ever the Commission urges the executive 
branch of the Federal Government to modify 
its present administrative policies to pro- 
mote equality of opportunity in all federally 
supported housing programs. Specifically 
the Commission calls for an Executive order 
requiring equality of opportunity in Public 


Housing, Urban Renewal, FHA and VA hous- 


ing programs and for a more vigilant polic- 
ing of all these programs to insure equality 
of opportunity. Finally the Commission rec- 
ommends the creation of city and State hous- 
ing commissions to combat discirmination in 
housing. 

ALTERNATIVES TO COMMISSION APPROACH 


These recommendations are more mean- 
ingful when we consider alternatives to the 
approach of the Commission. On the one 
hand is the approach that the government— 
Federal, State, or local—has no business in 
the housing field. Builders, owners, inves- 
tors, lessors, rental agents, and others 
should be free to deal with whom they wish 
on whatever terms they find profitable. If 
some discriminate on the basis of race, creed, 
color, or national origin (or as Senator 
LYNDON JOHNSON likes to add “section of the 
country”) this is a purely private matter. 
For the most part the Commission rejects 
this approach and adopts the position that 
racial discrimination in housing is a proper 
governmental concern, 

Another approach is that represented by 
the Powell amendment, named for Repre- 
sentative ADAM CLAYTON POWEII. of New York. 
By it Congress would expressly require all re- 
cipients of Federal insurance or other aid to 
give assurance in writing that the property 
involved would be available for sale, lease, 
or occupancy without regard to race, creed, or 
color. Furthermore it would empower Fed- 
eral officials to withhold, suspend, or termi- 
nate insurance of other aid if the recipient, 
beneficiary, or any successor in title failed 
to conform to such written assurance. The 
Commission rejects this approach in recom- 
mending no Federal legislation. 

This approach raises basic legislative pol- 
icy issues which warrant some consideration. 
The advantage of this approach is that it 
would firmly establish a sound nondiscrimi- 
natory Federal policy. The disadvantage is 
that it might dry up any Federal aid for 
housing in the places needing it most. This 
raises the ultimate issue of whether we 
should sacrifice Federal aid for segregated 
housing today in the hope of achieving non- 
segregated housing tomorrow. 

EXISTING LAW 


The Commission recommendations do not 
write upon a clean legal slate. There is a 
large body of existing law, legislative and ju- 
dicial, Federal, State, and local, dealing with 
racial discrimination in housing, The law 
is generally that a private person acting on 
his own is free to discriminate as he pleases. 
On the other hand generally when the Gov- 
ernment acts on its own, the Constitution 
prohibits racial discrimination. Some ex- 
amples of the latter are as follows:The 14th 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States has in validated racially discrimina- 
tory zoning laws. Buchanan v. Warley (245 
U.S. 60 (1917)). Likewise it has invalidated 
the judicial enforcement of racially restric- 
tive covenants whether of the obvious kind, 
Shelly v. Kraemer (334 U.S. 1 (1948)) and 
Barrows v. Jackson (346 U.S. 249 (1953)) or 


of the more sophisticated kind. Harris v. 


Sunset Islands Prop. Owners (4. Race Rel. L. 
Rep. 716 (Fla. 1959)). (In the Harris case 
the Florida Supreme Court inyalidated a re- 
strictive covenant limiting land ownership 
to members of a private corporation where 
the effect was to exclude Jews and non- 
whites.) 

Although the pressure of local prejudice 
maintains racial segregation in many low 
rent public housing units, such discrimina- 
tion by local governmental authorities clearly 
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violates the 14th amendment. State govern- 
mental action is obviously present. Although 
some might suggest that the separate but 
equal doctrine is still alive in the housing 
field, I'm certain it is not. I'm sure the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, if called 
upon to decide the question, would reach 
the same result as that of the Sixth Circuit 
Court of Appeals in City of Detroit v. Lewis 
(226 F. 2d 180 (1955)), that is, that separate 
but equal public housing accommodations 
violate the 14th amendment. 
COMBINED PRIVATE AND PUBLIC ACTION 


The question becomes more compli- 
cated when the Government and private per- 
sons combine to act and the private person - 
seeks to discriminate. We have this in the 
urban renewal and FHA and VA loan guar- 
antee programs. In these programs private 
developers act with Government aid and the 
question is whether there is sufficient public 
involvement to constitute governmental ac- 
tion covered by the 5th and 14th amend- 
ments of the U.S. Constitution. In the 
urban renewal programs, after the local 
governmental authority has cleared the site, 
private builders take over and develop it 
according to the plan of the local authority. 
Judge Rives of the Fifth Circuit Court of 
Appeals said that under these circumstances 
the developer is not merely engaged in pri- 
vate action but rather is a vital participant 
in the governmental plan and that discrimi- 
nation by him constitute State action within 
the 14th amendment. Barnes v. City of 
Gasden (268 F. 2d 593 (1959), cert. denied 28 
Law Week 3181 (1959)). The district court 
had concluded that the private developer 
was engaged in purely private action. 

An even more difficult question is presented 
in the FHA and VA loan guarantee programs. 
Courts have disagreed as to whether the loan 
guarantee programs render the action of the 
bullder or seller sufficiently nonprivate to 
bring it under the 5th and 14th amendments. 
Judge Oakley of the Sacramento, Calif. 
County Superior Court held that “the mort- 
gage insurance guaranty, inspection services 
and the various other administrative accom- 
paniments incident to establishment of the 
system“ constitute sufficient governmental 
action to come within the protection of the 
Constitution. Ming v. Horgan (3 Race Rel. 
Law Rep. 693 (1958)). He said “When one 
dips one’s hand into the Federal „ a 
little democracy necessarily clings to what- 
ever is withdrawn.” A contrary result was 
reached by U.S. District Judge Kirkpatrick in 
an earlier case involving Levittown in Bucks 
County, Pa. He rejected the notion that the 
loan guarantee program with its inevitable 
governmental regulations sufficiently clothed 
Levitt's action with a governmental char- 
acter. Johnson v. Levitt & Sons (131 F. Supp. 
114 (1955) ). 

HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY POLICY 


A few observations concerning the legal 
policies of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency are in order. In general that agency 
has attempted to attune its programs to the 
racial policies of the local communities. 
This has resulted in segregated low rent 
Public Housing projects in some parts of the 
country and integrated projects in other 
parts of the country. Similarly in the urban 
renewal program and the FHA and VA loan 
programs developers are relatively free to 
abide local policies. In some of the States 
and cities having antidiscrimination laws 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency and 
the Veterans’ Administration have agreed 
affirmatively to advise the developers that 
they are expected to obey these laws and to 
refuse to deal with violators. Administrator 
Mason has announced that developers con- 
victed of violating State antidiscrimination 
laws would not be eligible for urban renewal 
programs, In the mortgage loan guarantee 
programs the agency has also prohibited the 
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inclusion of racially restrictive covenants in 
deeds. 


STATE AND LOCAL LAWS 


The most vigorous antidiscrimination ac- 
tion in housing has been taking place re- 
cently on the State and local level, At least 
13 States and 34 local communities have en- 
acted provisions against racial discrimina- 
tion in housing. The reach of these statutes 
and ordinances varies. For example in Ore- 
gon any person engaged in the business of 
selling or leasing real property is prohibited 
from engaging in discriminatory practices. 
The Civil Rights Commission reports that in 
Colorado discrimination is prohibited in 
transactions involving all dwellings other 
than owner-occupied units. The New Jer- 
sey, New York, and Washington statutes not 
only cover public housing but also prohibit 

tion in the sale or rental of pri- 
vate multipie dwelling houses built with 

mt loan insurance, The New York 
City ordinance prohibits discrimination in 
multiple dwellings of three or more units 
and in housing developments of 10 or more 
units, as well as in all public housing. Many 
of these laws are administered by housing 
commissions which first seek voluntary com- 
Pliance but have authority to hold hearings, 
issue cease and desist orders, and seek court 
sanctions. 


SELECTION OF ADMINISTRATIVE REMEDY 


There is a parallel in the Commission's 
recommendations concerning voting and 
those concerning housing. The Commission 
does not leaye these problems to the courts 
alone. It recommends administrative reme- 
dies as well. And I would suggest there are 
good reasons for this. 

At present the scope of judicial protec- 
tion in the Urban Renewal, FHA and VA 
loan guarantee programs is uncertain. As 
far as housing cases are concerned there are 
complex legal problems concerning the jur- 
isdiction of Federal courts. And in any ju- 
dicial remedy, State or Federal, there is the 
Problem of expense and delay which is sig- 
nificant for the usual victims of racial dis- 
crimination. 

By invoking the administrative remedy, 

tion would be prevented in FHA 
and VA housing without forcing victims to 
court litigation in States and cities having 
antidiscrimination laws. The advantageous 
flexibility of the administrative process 
would be employed in the selection of sites 
for public housing to avoid racial concen- 
tration and to assure that spokesmen for mi- 
nority groups participate in urban renewal 
Planning. Presumably these are some of the 
reasons the Oommission turned to the ad- 
ministrative remedy. The Commission urges 
that the power of governmental agencies, 
Federal, State, and local, be affirmatively ex- 
ercised to combat racial discrimination in 

g. 
CONCLUSION 

I close with two points the Commission 
Stressed. First, the national housing crisis, 
involying a general shortage of low-cost de- 
cent housing, is a potent factor imposing 
Substandard housing on racial minorities. 
Therefore no real solution to actual discrimi- 
nation in housing can come until there is 
a vast increase in the avallability of decent 
low-cost housing. The Commission did not 
address itself to the general housing prob- 
lem. However, Father Hesburgh and Dean 
Johnson recommended legislation for spe- 
cific assistance to persons displaced by urban 
Tenewal and the zoana highway ee 
and special mortgage and loan programs 
low income persons in general. Second, the 
Commission stressed that discrimination in 
housing is a national not a regional phe- 
nomenon. It is just as ugly and pervasive 
in the North and West as it is in the South. 

Dean O'Meara, Thank you, Professor 
Broden. Congressman Bxapemas will open 
the discussion, 
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Congressman Brapemas. There seemed to 
me to have been several questions raised by 
Professor Broden. The first point that he 
mentioned had to do with the recommenda- 
tion of the Civil Rights Commission that 
there should be established biracial commit- 
tees or commissions on housing in the cities 
and States with substantial nonwhite popu- 
lations. I think it might be interesting to 
get some observations on the effectiveness of 
past commissions of this sort. 

Another question that he brought up had 
to do with two other recommendations of 
the Commission—recommendations for an 
Executive order by the President stating that 
equal opportunity in housing was a con- 
stitutional objective and directing all Fed- 
eral agencies to shape their policies and 
practices to that end. I wonder what objec- 
tions might be raised to this particular rec- 
ommendation of the Commission, 

But the last questions that I have I think 
are perhaps better for us to focus our atten- 
tion on because here are areas which are 
perhaps more controversial in nature, One 
of the recommendations of the Commission 
was-thet the FHA and the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration should strengthen their present 
agreements with States and cities that have 
laws opposing discrimination in housing in 
a way spelled out by the recommendation— 
I won't go ahead to read it here. And then 
Professor Broden said that we had 13 States 
and 34 local communities which now have 
such laws. It seemed to me, to give a lay 
reaction, that we are in effect, if we are to 
follow this kind of recommendation, requir- 
ing a higher standard of performance of 
these particular areas than we require of 
those States and communities that do not 
have such statutes. And I wonder if there's 
not some sort of problem of fairness involved 
there. 

Then two other questions briefly, which 
are both related to this last point. One 
has to do with the Urban Renewal program 
and one has to do with the VA and FHA 
loan programs, and I would raise the same 
questions in both areas. Should the Fed- 
eral Government enforce a policy of non- 
discrimination on the developer of an urban 
renewal site and, comparably, should the 
Federal Government enforce à policy of non- 
discrimination with respect to VA and FHA 
loan programs, or to put it more specifically, 
should there be congressional action that 
would stipulate the recommendation set 
forth by the Civil Rights Commission—on 
the theory that, if such discrimination is 
found, the people who are dipping into the 

and have democracy touching their 
hands should not be permitted to keep their 
hands in anymore? 

These are some of the questions that oc- 
curred to me that we might discuss. 

Professor NATHANSON. I was a little more 
anxious than usual to get in early on the 
discussion, because I wanted to link it with 
the previous discussion about education. 
Since I didn’t get a chance to say a word 
on that, I'm going to fudge a little, you see, 
and put them both together. 

It seems to me that there is a common 
general problem with respect to the field 
of education and with respect to housing 
that we have to get the courage to face 
up to and make up our minds about—really 
the fundamental question that Father Hes- 
burgh was putting to us at lunch: whether 
the Federal grants-in-aid are going to be 
conditioned by requirements of nondiscrim- 
ination. 

It seemed to me that it was obvious from 
the last comments in the education field 
that most of us anticipate that in the not- 
too-distant future Federal grants will be 
playing a tremendous part in the education 
field—that the great sanction, really, is go- 
ing to be the withholding of funds, if we're 
ready to take that step. That same thing 
is true in the housing field, I wonder 
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whether it isn’t important that we should 
have a general policy which affects the whole 
country on this—which doesn’t seem di- 
rected simply at the South. It's so easy 
to be virtuous at a distance—and I know 
that there’s also on the other hand a tend- 
ency to make the problem bigger by asking 
for a bigger remedy. But sometimes the 
broadest approach has value. I think that 
perhaps the northern liberal, so-called, will 
be in a stronger position and will be more 
influential if what - he's asking for really 
has a bite at home as well as somewhat 
further away. 

So, I wanted to finally tie this down in the 
form of a question. I didn't quite see why— 
I didn’t understand why—the Civil Rights 
Commission, although apparently asking for 
executive action, did not recommend legisla- 
tive action, at least in the sense of deter- 
mining policy. It seems to me it's asking too 
much of the executive or administrative 
agency to determine that its funds will not 
be available except on certain conditions so 
fundamental as this, conditions which may 
to some extent hamper the carrying out of 
the program—I think we have to realize 
that—hamper some of its objectives. It 
seems to me that kind of a determination— 
that weighing of ultimate goals here—has 
to be made by the Congress and that it has 
to be faced up to by the Congress. 

1 EpELsBeng. What could Congress do, 

a 

Professor NATHANSON. Well, I was about to 
say. For my own part I think I would be 
prepared to make the decision. I would say 
that I would sacrifice the immediate gains, 
perhaps to some extent, both in education 
and housing by asking for these conditions, 
I have great confidence in the persuasiveness 
of money, and that in the long run there 
will be enough people who want that money 
and that this will be really the most effec- 
tive sanction, the carrot in a sense, both in 
housing and in the field of education, 

Mr. Vernon Edi (the New World Foun- 
dation). I just want to supplement what 
Professor Nathanson has said on the power 
of money and the use of sanctions, and 
throw out a suggestion. I do it with a little 
bit of fear and trepidation when they are so 
many lawyers about, but I agree first of all 
with his suggestion and with the suggestion 
that Father Hesburgh made, that it’s cer- 
tainly perfectly right for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to attach such strings to public 
funds, both for schools and for housing. 
But it occurred to me that there's another 
field, that of philanthropy. People may not 
realize the sums that are being spent in 
philanthropy today, but I think last year 
it was something like $7 billion. Not all of 
fe die been on a basis 

iscrimination, but a d - 
N „ good deal of it cer 

Speaking for my own foundation, and 
there. I can speak officially, we've written 
right into our rules of operation that no 
money would be given to institutions which 
discriminate on the basis of race, creed or 
color, I think we're the only foundation 
that I know of that states this specifically 
in public. ` 

I realize that the Congress has been very 
hesitant to interpret the sections of the In- 
ternal Revenue Act of 1954 that relate to 
tax exempt institutions, and even though 
the Internal Revenue Department has tried 
to put a lot of pressure on them they refuse 
to do it, But it seems to me that it would 
be perfectly possible and right for them to 
do so if it requires an act of Congress. Per- 
haps it can be done on an administrative 
basis—I don't know. 

But if you can put pressure on the ex- 
penditure of $7 billion in a year to see to 
it that none of these funds are spent on 
institutions or organizations that discrim- 
inate on the basis of race, creed or color, 
you've got a fairly hard pinch where it 
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hurts—in the pocketbook. 
large area. 

Foundations are one part—but you've also 
got the vast organizations of the churches. 
And even in this sacred place, I would sug- 
gest that the churches are not at all free 
from criticism in this respect. Also private 
schools—it seems to me that this possibly 
may be a way of putting a pinch on the 
programs that are being suggested and are 
in existence in the South, where they're 
going to try to set up private foundations 
to run the schools. If they had their tax 
exemption taken away from them it would 
be a good deal more difficult. I'd love to 
have some comment from the legal minds 
here as to how this could be done. 

Mr. YaRMOLINsKY. Im not speaking as a 
legal mind. Im a little concerned about 
Vernon Eagle's suggestion and also somewhat 
about Nat Nathanson's. It seems to me that 
while obviously money has a good deal of 
power, the effect of forcing people to act 
against their principles in order to obtain 
money—the effect of this, I would be awfully 
afraid, would be that in the situations where 
the money was most needed it would be 
turned down, and the result of turning it 
down would make the situation that much 
worse. 


This covers a 
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HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the REC- 
orp the following portion of the pro- 
ceedings of the civil rights conference 
at the University of Notre Dame on Sun- 
day, February 14,1960: ` 

Again, this is one of these situations where 
the choice is a terrible one. But I would be 
distressed if this were done with Federal 
funds—well, Federal funds for education 
certainly—I'm less concerned about the 
housing issue, because that is a matter more 
of material comfort. But if you deny people 
the education they need to overcome the 
prejudices that they have because they have 
the prejudices, I don’t think this makes a 
great deal of sense. 

Also, on the matter of amending the tax 
laws or the tax regulations—anything that 
is done—to tighten up the tax situation on 
ideological grounds, I am scared of that. I 
would not want to see it done for any 
reason, I think this is too dangerous, and 
also very difficult to enforce. And I don't 
know where Vernon's 7 billion figure comes 
from—I take it this is all philanthropy, in- 
cluding foundations. Foundations are 3 
percent of all philanthropy. 

Dr. MorsELL. I don't have any compunc- 
tion at all about the desirability or the merit 
of withholding Federal funds from either 
housing or education if they are to be used 
by bodies which are in violation of the Con- 
stitution. With regard to Mr. Yarmolinsky’s 
fear that we narrow the areas in which edu- 
cation along liberal lines can take place, I 
can assure him of two things. If he were to 
look at the plans already drawn up in city 
after city in the South for new school con- 
struction, he would find that this has been 
done with the express and explicit and very 
obvious of making it next to im- 
possible to achieve desegregation no matter 
what happens, So that from that point of 
view certainly the loss or the lack of the 
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funds to construct those schools I would not 
regard as a hazard, 

At the same time it seems to me our dis- 
cussion has already indicated that different 
areas call for different kinds of solutions 
and different means. We had a great deal 
of debate on voting as to whether we ought 
not to add something of an executive char- 
acter to these sanctions and these enforce- 
ments, And we all agreed that it was highly 
desirable. Here in the case of housing the 
Commission has recommended principally 
that kind of action—the tightening up of 
the administration of Federal housing aids, 
by administrative action, by Executive order. 
I think this entirely desirable and likely to 
be extremely effective. 

I have in mind one recent order which was 
not handed down by the President, but by 
the Federal Housing Administrator, and 
which can, over a period of time, have quite 
far-reaching results. This has to do with 
the disposal of foreclosed FHA properties, 
which upon foreclosure revert to Govern- 
ment ownership and are then sold to the 
general public through brokers and are. ob- 
tainable with nominal or almost no down- 
payments and on very liberal terms. Now it 
has been the universal practice that these 
sales are made through white brokers, who 
channel them solely to white prospective 
purchasers. The recent order reaffirms the 
no-discrimination policy and then provides 
that all such property must be very plainly 
labeled, must be a matter of record, and that 
if Negro purchasers cannot get these homes 
through white brokers they may consum- 
mate their purchases in the regional offices 
of the FHA itself. And it provides for suit- 
able dissemination of this information in the 
communities where it’s important. Now in 
a place like Levittown, Pa., I can assure you 
that this is a matter of some moment, be- 
cause the number of houses available from 
day-to-day on this basis is quite large, and 
it’s simply a matter of removing this artifi- 
cially-imposed barrier to access by Negroes. 

I think that it is much more probable that 
you will get some effective relief here through 
Executive orders and administrative means 
than you will through legislation. I don't 
believe, for example, that Congress will actu- 
ally affix either to housing or to education 
bills genuine safeguards against the use of 
Federal funds in discriminatory ways. 

Dean O'Meara. There have been three 
hands up. I'll call on the owners in the 
order in which they put them up. Mr. 
Anderson. 

Mr. DOUGLAS ANDERSON (assistant to Sen- 
ator Dovcias). I would go for this denial 
of Federal funds to groups that discriminate, 
but when we do that we must the 
truth, as one gentleman said over here, that 
some of those funds are not going to be 
used. In Chicago in public we have 
a situation like that. Any public housing 
in Chicago must be nondiscriminatory. 
And so the only. public housing we get is in 
the Negro areas. 

We had one situation out in an integrated 
area—Trumbull Park—and the battle re- 
sounds still about our attempt to keep that 
an integrated housing project. The white 
wards will not accept public housing be- 
cause they know it will be integrated. And 
80 we have a large number of units of public 
housing allocated to Chicago that go unused, 

There's another situation in connection 
with restricted covenants. A Federal judge 
is now pondering a situation which has 
arisen in Deerfield, where a private housing 
project is being erected with the idea that 
it will be integrated. From a legal view- 
point the opposition to this group has said 
in court the other day that there's discrimi- 
nation on both sides, because the housing 
project was based on limiting the number 
of Negroes who could live there to 10 or 11 
out of about 45 or 60. And so they were 
discriminating, too, and therefore how 
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could the group that was fighting them in 
Deerfield be accused of a conspiracy to vio- 
late the 14th amendment when the other 
group was violating it also? 

QUOTA TO MAINTAIN INTEGRATION? 


That's a real problem in the community 
in which I live, Hyde Park, which is an 
integrated community. How do you keep 
it integrated? If you tie FHA’s hands and 
say that FHA money can only go to groups 
that do not discriminate—any discrimina- 
tion based on any quota system of course 
is discrimination. And yet in our area, 
without some form of a quota system, as 
disliked as that may be, it’s not going to 
continue integrated. 

A Negro friend of mine in our area came 
to me about a year ago and said, We're 
buying a cooperative housing project—six 
flats—and we'd like to have it integrated.” 
So he said, “We want three white families 
and three Negro. I'm going to take one of 
them,” he said, “and we've got plenty of 
Negro applicants, but not enough white. 
Will you join us?” Well, we were satisfied 
with our housing so we didn’t join him. 
But eventually it filled up—all Negroes. 
He was trying to keep it integrated. No 
FHA was involved, particularly, but here 
just on a private basis he was trying to keep 
it like that. 

Now there's a group of housing in the 
near southside, Prairie Shores, Lake Mead- 
ows, which is attempting—by a selective 
process, they call it—to keep it integrated. 
The one, Prairie Shores, is on the basis of 
about 60 percent white and 40 percent Ne- 
gro. The other group didn't start out with 
any kind of an allotment, but filled up 
rapidly with Negroes. Now as the Negro 
families leave they're trying to put whites 
in there to keep that an integrated project, 
but they're willing to accept a reverse ra- 
tio—60 percent Negro and 40 percent white. 

PROBLEMS OF OPEN OCCUPANCY 


All of these problems are tied up with the 
whole question of open occupancy, which all 
of us are for. Our alderman is for open 
occupancy in the city council of Chicago, 
but it hasn’t passed. If we get open occu- 
pancy, that means first come, first served. 
The people who need most are 
Negroes. They will flock into our area wher- 
ever there are yacancies, and you'll not be 
able to select with an open-occupancy rule. 
You'll have to take first come, first served. 
And so you lose the whole progress of inte- 
gration. 

Now, another thing. If you say open occu- 
pancy, that means that Negroes can move 
anywhere in the city, but where will they go? 
They will go to the friendliest community— 
the community that has not fought them— 
and so they'll come to Hyde Park. They 
won't move out into areas where they know 
they're going to be discriminated against in 
terms of buying and where people next door 
to them may move out or where they won't 
have friendly neighbors. They'll come into 
Hyde Park, because we welcome them. So 
they'll flood in there, even with an open- 
occupancy amendment. 

‘These, to me, are some of the real problems 
that we face in connection with any overall 
attempt to relate Federal funds only to 
housing projects that are nondiscriminatory. 
We get ourselves into some real problems— 
and this comes from one who isn't a lawyer 
or the son of a lawyer, but just a practical 
politician. 

Dean O'Meara. Thank you, Mr. Anderson. 
We have time to hear only from those who 
have already raised their hands, and of the 
three—there are three of them—Professor 
Dukeminier is first. 

Professor DUKEMINTER, It seems to me that 
we are basically faced with two problems 
here, and one is the problem of giving ade- 
quate housing to all persons, and the other 
is the problem of discrimination. And, even 
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if you accept Professor Nathanson's idea that 
Federal money would not be given unless it 
Was given on a nondiscriminatory basis, Im 
not sure that this would help the Negro to 
the extent that you might think it would, 
because it's not Federal money that's given. 
It's private money which the Federal Gov- 
ernment insures in the case of FHA and VA 
guaranteed mortgages. So that you have to 
get a private banker to make the loan, and 
then the Federal Government will insure it. 
Well a subdivider can easily agree that his 
houses in his subdivision are available to 
colored and white alike, but the colored 
person cannot get a private loan from a local 
banker to buy into the subdivision, and so 
it remains all white. 

So it seems to me that one of the critical 
Problems that the Negro faces is getting 
mortgage money. And presently the Federal 
Government does not make any mortgage 
Money directly available to Negroes unless 
they're veterans and come under the VA 
direct loan program. And one of the things 
that it might do—to do more than it's pres- 
ently doing under the yoluntary home mort- 
gage credit program, which is a program that 
assists Negroes in getting their applications 
into bankers’ hands—is to make direct loans 
to Negroes who are refuséd direct loans 
by private bankers in their community. 
In this way the property in which they live, 
which in most cities is in the older areas of 
the city and badly needs improvement, could 
be improved, and also they could perhaps 
get money this way to buy subdivision 
Property. 

But I don't think by simply saying that 
Federal money, or Federal insurance, rather, 
wouldn't be available to a discriminatory 
builder, you're going to insure that you're 
going to get integration of any type, unless 
you face up to the problem of getting mort- 
Sage money into the Negroes’ hands. 

Mr. Eorisperc, I think the most perplexing 
problem of legislative morality in this con- 
text is the problem of that which John Mor- 
sell felt no compunction. He thought the 
answer was quite obvious. It's the problem 
Of whether or not to tack on an antidiscrim- 
mation provision in Federal aid for social 
Welfare purposes. I've been exposed to this 
approach since it began with the Bricker 
amendment. I've seen this device of the 
antidiscrimination amendment used as the 
Most cynical, amoral parliamentary maneu- 
ver of any in the last 10 or 12 years in the 
American Congress. When Bricker offered 
his antidiscrimination amendment his pur- 
Pose was brazen. It was designed to defeat 
the housing bill to which it was attached, 
because liberal southerners like Hn and 
Sparkman and some others would not be 
able to vote for a housing bill to which 
Was appended an antidiscrimination condi- 


Thereafter the history of the various at- 
tempts to tack on such bills, both in the 
Senate and the House, is something to be- 
hold. In the House I've seen southern 
Democrats lined up on a nonrecord vote and 
Pulled off the floor, so that they let the anti- 
discrimination amendment pass, so that 
thereafter no southerner who wanted the 
Substantive housing legislation would be 
able to vote for it. They did it as cynically 
as that. And only in the last session, this 

year, Congressman PowELL voted against 
the Powell amendment. He voted against it, 
but it was tacked on to the housing Dill 
he wanted. He voted for it when it was 
tacked on to the housing bill he didn't care 
about—the Republican version, So that’s 
the kind of history these antidiscrimination 
amendments have. 
PROBLEM OF ANTIDISCRIMINATION AMENDMENTS 

Now, what do you do in such cases? Is 
there any guide? For myself Im guided by 
an ancient saying which is attributed to the 
Tabbis—though some rabbis have told me 
they cant find it. It sounds more like 
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Adlai Stevenson than anybody else. It says 
that the obligation to be just cannot be di- 
vorced from the obligation to be practical and 
effective. And I would say, translated to the 
problem of antidiscrimination amendments, 
it goes something like this. It begins with a 
counting of noses on a practical basis, Cer- 
tainly in any Congress in which you can pass 
both the substantive legislation and the anti- 
discrimination rider, you should vote for 
both. It should become a condition of the 
legislation. 

I'm not so sure what you do when after 
counting noses you know that if you tack on 
the antidiscrimination amendment you will 
kill the principal legislation so that you will 
have neither nondiscrimination or schools or 
housing. In such a case I would suggest that 
if a Congressman feels that by passing the 
housing or education legislation without the 
rider—and let’s not call it a rider because it 
isn’t really a rider, it’s really related to the 
purposes of the bill itself, and so conven- 
tionally and classically it bears the more 
honorable semantic name af an amendment 
or a condition. It isn’t an irrelevant pro- 
vision. Where you feel that the substantive 
legislation enacted can thereafter be subject 
to antidiscrimination executive action, then 
you haven't postponed or hurt the possi- 
bility of being able to desegregate, to impose 
nondiscrimination when you have the votes 
or the executive will to do it. 

Then I see no harm, I see no ethical wrong, 
in voting for the basic substantive legisla- 
tion. I say this, still believing that this is 
one of the most difficult problems of legis- 
lative ethics to come before a Congressman. 

Senator Dickinson (Indiana State Sen- 
ate). I think in this matter there are two 
considerations—well maybe just one: What 
do we hope to accomplish? And then we 
have to decide or determine the instruments 
or the mechanisms most available to us to 
get a certain Job done, 

Now I don't have—as a legislator, long ago 
I stopped having a lot of faith in that which 
could be accomplished by statutory provi- 
sions. I've participated in and followed 
many laws through. They get on the books 
in different ways. For example, I can recall 
when we were working on our FEPO proposi- 
tion back in 1945. We finally got it 
through, but it wasn't really the wish of the 
group that was running the State govern- 
ment. But there were political repercus- 
sions and so forth that had to be considered, 
so they let the law get on the books. But 
what did the Governor do? He immediately 
put a person in to administer the law who 
was absolutely opposed to it all the way 
along, you see, But he still had a record of 
getting the law on the books. 

Now, actually we should just face it: 
there's no difference in our difficulties in 
education and our difficulties in housing. 
The germ that creates the toxic condition, 
the poison that causes one to be a problem 
does the other. I mean if you kill it in one 
place, you'll find that both of these things 
will disappear, Certainly laws have a con- 
tribution to make, but it seems to me that 
we ean't—we must view other areas in 
which there has to be honest consideration 
and effort. 


UNWORKABILITY OF ANTIDISCRIMINATION 
CONDITIONS 


On the matter of attaching certain re- 
quirements—that is that a subdivision of 
government, a State or locality, will not be 
able to participate unless they have clauses 
prohibiting discrimination—this is very 
good. I wish it was workable. But I may 
tell you this could serve, certainly in the 
beginning, to do nothing much beyond les- 
sening our taxes. And I say that for this 
reason: right in my own State of Indiana I 
can recall when the State of Indiana refused 
& grant of $400,000 that we could have had 
without matching funds because this was 
for à program of rehabilitation for handi- 
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capped, and it would involve some of our 
educational processes. Indiana has taken a 
position against any Federal aid to educa- 
tion, They said therefore we cannot accept 
the $400,000. This certainly is not as strong 
as the matter that we're after. So I’m not 
so certain that, depending upon what you 
want to accomplish, there is much to be 
gained by the concept that “Either you will 
follow this or you won't get funds.“ 

In our own city of South Bend we are 
now in the process of building a low-rent 
housing project. This is going to be, or 
this is open occupancy. In all of the pub- 
licity we have stated that race, national 
origin, etc., will have no bearing upon the 
application. Now I don't know what is 
going to happen. Most people think this is 
going to be a project solely for Negroes. 

Also, we have set up the machinery to 
have: another low-rent housing project. 
We're haying great difficulty in getting the 
site, and I know the reason why: because 
the best areas, in the places where the proj- 
ect should be, with the South Bend policy 
of open occupancy tt would mean that it’s 
going to take some of the people of my 
group into areas where we do not now exist. 
This isn't written, this hasn’t been stated, 
but this Pm pretty certain is one of the 
causes of our difficulty. There is much 
pressure for more low-rent housing in South 
Bend because of our urban renewal pro- 
gram. It's possible—unless the conscience 
of this community rises up and gives us 
some support, it’s very likely—we’re going 
to have to put our additional units in an 
area that’s considered more or less Negro. 

MORE THAN LAWS REQUIRED 

Now certainly it is not my intention to 
throw any cold water on it. I stil—and 
this is my approach always in the legis- 
lature—try to observe that which has to be 
done and how can I best accomplish it. 
In this kind of a consideration we must 
determine what is wanted, and how much 
of it we're going to be reasonably satisfied 
with accomplishing over a period of time. 
But certainly we're going to have to go 
much beyond the power and the forces of 
the legislative process and, I may even say, 
the governmental 
this thing that is 


on—governmental rocesses—are 
going to do it. p noe 


However, if we want to 
support and do or die with the conce 
and philosophies that have tended to 755 
mote our situation over the world, then ot 
course we can afford to say, “We'll have it 
right and we'll go up or down with it.” If 
you want to take what is available and 
what can be had and what may contribute 
to alleviating the pressure of the situation, 
then some of these very strenuous measures 
are going to have to have a lot of considera- 
tion, as I see it, before you decide that you 
are going to institute them, 

Dean O'Meara, At this point, ladies and 
gentlemen, the agenda calls for a summary 
or a summation of the conference, and Con- 
oo Brapemas has agreed to undertake 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
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Recor the following portion of the pro- 
ceedings of the civil rights conference 
at the University of Notre Dame on Sun- 
day, February 14, 1960: 

SuMMARY 

Congressman BRADEMAS. At times today, 
during some of the technical legal discus- 
sion, I have been reminded of Carl Sand- 
burg’s line, “Why does the hearse horse 
snicker when they carry a lawyer away?” 

But on the whole this has been for me, 
as a nonlawyer and legislator, a most valu- 
able discussion. I do hope that this law 
school and other law schools throughout the 
country will carry on this experiment in col- 
laboration between lawmakers and law 
teachers. 

I have learned a lot and I trust that the 
record of this conference will also be useful 
to other Members of Congress who will read 
it In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I would like 
to see other conferences like this held on 
other important legislative problems. 

In summarizing today’s discussion I'm 
only going to try to make some of the major 
points that seem to me to have been made 
in each of these three areas. 


HOUSING 


In the area of housing, it seems to me 
that most of our discussion has been focused 
around the following issue, and we've not yet 
come to any resolution of it: Are Federal 
grants to be conditioned on the existence 
or nonexistence of discrimination in a par- 
ticular area? 

Mr. Anderson has given us a good example 
of the type of problem one gets into when 
he tells about the effort in Chicago to keep 
public housing both integrated and operat- 
ing under a policy of open occupancy. His 
point I think was underscored by what Sen- 
ator Dickinson has just told us. 

If we were to assume, however, to come 
to another point in the discussion on hous- 
ing, that Federal grants are to be condi- 
tioned on the nonexistence of discrimina- 
tion, we have the following problem: Should 
this condition be set forth by action of 
Congress, or should it be carried out by 
Executive order? 

I think Mr. Edelsberg summed up very 
well the problem as it confronts any Mem- 
ber of Congress. I might say, Mr. Edelsberg, 
I remember very vividly last year when we 
had the housing bill up and the opponents 
of the housing bill thought they had us in 
a box because they had one of their side all 
ready to get up—and I'm trying to be, Dean, 
as nonpartisan as I can here—Mr. BALDWIN, 
of California, a Republican Member and a 
very able one, rose and offered a Powell-type 
amendment. Then the rabbi's problem con- 
fronts you. 

I'd already made up my own mind what 
I was going to do on this and, as a matter of 
fact, I think it's a decreasing problem, be- 
cause I think more and more Members of 
Congress who believe in civil rights and who 
believe in the substantive legislation are now 
not going to let themselves be mousetrapped 
on this issue. And I remember the look on 
CHARLIE HALLECK’s face when the time came 
for those opposed to the Powell-type amend- 
ment to go down the aisle, and who should 
be leading the troops down but Anam POWELL 
and the other three Negro Members of the 
House. That was the only time in my ex- 
perience when every single Democrat voted 
the same way on any issue. There was a 
shout of laughter and a wave of applause, 
I think, as I say, it is a decreasing issue. 

Finally with respect to housing I think 
one thing we've all agreed on—though we've 
not settled these other issues—is that we 
have to give greater attention to more of it. 

SCHOOL DESEGREGATION 

Now in the field of education, it seems to 
me that we made several points and that 
there was some concensus here. We most 
of us agree that there is a rather discourag- 
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ing picture with respect to voluntary de- 
segregation, and that we will have to give 
greater reliance to the law itself. 

The suggestion was made by Professor 
Foster and supported strongly that Congress 
should itself pass a resolution of some sort 
in which explicitly the House and Senate 
would endorse the principle of the 1954 Su- 
preme Court desegregation decision. 

Another point on which I think most of 
us were agreed was that in the field of edu- 
cation we should lift some of the burden 
from the plaintiffs, for example the NAACP, 
and place more of the burden for institut- 
ing these desegregation suits on the Federal 
Government. 

We also heard a call for more imaginative 
and more widespread use of equitable pro- 
cedures on the part of the courts in resoly- 
ing this problem. 

We were agreed that we needed a great 
deal more information on the ways in which 
desegregation of school districts has been 
carried out in the past, and we agreed that 
the Federal Government should itself estab- 
ish an agency for the collection and dis- 
semination of such information. 

And, finally, it was suggested and gen- 
erally agreed that we needed the use of Fed- 
eral funds for public education generally in 
far greater measure than is today the case. 


THE RIGHT TO VOTE 


In the field of voting rights we were 
agreed, I think, first that there should be 
established some process of Federal registra- 
tion for disfranchised Negroes and that this 
process ought to be no more burdensome for 
Negroes than for whites who register to vote 
under State procedures, 

Second, we were, I think, with an excep- 
tion or two, of the mind that the Federal 
registration process should be used for both 
State and Federal elections, 

Third, we were still not in complete agree- 
ment as to whether or not the judicial or 
the administrative approach was the appro- 
priate remedy here. 

Fourth, we were most of us agreed that 
there should be available Federal-court 
equitable enforcement to assure that who- 
ever was federally registered had a chance 
to vote. 

And fifth, I think we were agreed—and we 
spent a good deal of time on this subject— 
that there should be some assurance that 
the States, although given an opportunity to 
challenge the Federal registration procedure, 
should not be able by delay of any sort to 
defeat the right of those who were registered 
to cast their votes in the election. 

The suggestion was made—a constructive 
suggestion that seemed to most of us to 
advance a solution of many of the problems— 
and I think agreed upon, that the time for 
the State to challenge the qualifications of 
a person thus federally registered should 
come when the person appears to vote, so 
that, pending decision on the challenge by 
the Federal courts, his vote can be cast and 
his ballot impounded and held for subse- 
quent inclusion in the count. 

Im sure that I've missed some of the 
major points that were made here today, but 
I've tried to suggest what seemed to one lay 
observer to have been the most significant 
points. 

And once again, speaking for myself, 1 
want to express to all of you our great appre- 
ciation for your having come to the univer- 
sity to take part in this conference, and to 
express for all of you our great appreciation 
to Father Hesburgh, to Dean O'Meara, and to 
the University of Notre Dame for acting as 
our host. 

Dean O'Meara. I have only this to add, 
Indies and gentlemen, the hope that this 
conference has contributed a little bit toward 
the realization of that kind of society de- 
scribed by Prime Minister Macmillan as one 
in which “individual merit alone is the cri- 
terion for man’s advancement, whether po- 
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litical or economic.” Thank you all very 
much, The conference is adjourned. 


Excerpts FroM THE REPORT OF THE 
COMMISSION ON CrviL RIGHTS 


(Page references to Commission's abridged 
report “With Liberty and Justice for All.“) 


VOTING 


The history of voting in the United States 
shows, and the experience of this Commis- 
sion has confirmed, that where there is will 
and opportunity to discriminate against cer- 
tain potential voters, ways to discriminate 
will be found. The burden of litigation in- 
volved in acting against each new evasion of 
the Constitution, county by county, and reg- 
istrar by registrar, would be immense. Nor 
is there any presently available effective rem- 
edy for a situation where the registrars 
simply resign. 

If any State were to pass a law forthrightly 
declaring colored citizens ineligible to vote, 
the Supreme Court would strike it down 
forthwith as in flagrant violation of the 15th 
amendment. The trouble, however, comes 
not from discriminatory laws, but from the 
discriminatory application and administra- 
tion of apparently nondiscriminatory laws. 

Against the prejudice of registrars and 
jurors, the U.S. Government appears under 
present law, to be helpless to make good the 
guarantees of the U.S. Constitution (p. 88). 

FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
The problem (unanimous) 

“To secure these rights,” declared the 
great charter of American liberty, “govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” The instrument by which con- 
sent is given or withheld is the ballot, 

Few Americans would deny, at least in 
theory, the right of all qualified citizens to 
vote. A significant number, however, differ 
as to which citizens are qualified. None in 
good conscience can state that the goal of 
universal adult suffrage has been achieved. 
Many Americans, even today, are denied the 
franchise because of race. This is accom- 
plished through the creation of legal impedi- 
ments, administrative obstacles, and positive 
discouragement engendered by fears of eco- 
nomic reprisal and physical harm, With 
those Americans who of their own volition 
are too apathetic either to register or, once 
registered, too apathetic to vote, this 
does not concern itself. But with denials of 
the right to vote because of race, color, 
religion, or national origin, this Commission 
and the Congress of the United States are 
urgently concerned. 

The Commission’s studies reveal that many 
Negroes are eager to exercise their political 
rights as free Americans and that they have 
made some progress. Our investigations 
have revealed further that many Negro Amer- 
ican citizens find it dificult, and often impos- 
sible, to vote. An attempt has been made 
to gather and assess statistics and facts re- 
garding denial of the right to vote. This 
task has required careful analysis and under- 
standing of the legal impediments. 

The Commission has sought to evaluate 
the extent to which there is an obligation 
on the part of the Federal Government to 
prevent denial of the right to vote because of 
discrimination by reason of color, race, 
religion, or national origin. This is what 
Congress asked. The scope of Federal power 
to protect the suffrage depends on whether 
interference comes from State and local offi- 
cers or from private persons; on whether 
improper voting procedure alone is involved, 
or whether the interference is based on race 
or color, and on the nature of the election 
itself, whether State or National. 

Article I, section 2, of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion has long stood for the proposition that 
while the qualifications of electors of Mem- 
bers of Congress are governed by State law, 
the right to vote for such representatives is 
derived from the U.S. Constitution. Article 
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I, section 4, authorizes Federal protection of 
voting in Federal elections against interfer- 
ence from any source. The 14th amendment 
affords protection against State interference 
with the equality of opportunity to vote in 
any election. The 15th amendment pro- 
hibits any action by the United States or a 
State, in any election, which interferes with 
the right to vote because of race or color or 
previous condition of servitude. The 17th 
amendment provides that a person possess- 
ing State qualications has a right to vote 
which is derived not merely from the con- 
stitution or the laws of the State from which 
the Senator is chosen, but has its foundation 
in the Constitution of the United States. 


Without attempting to evaluate specific 
changes other than those reflected in the 
body of our report on voting, it has become 
apparent that legislation presently on the 
books is inadequate to assure that all our 
qualified citizens shall enjoy the right to 
vote. There exists here a striking gap be- 
tween our principles and our everyday prac- 
tices. This is a moral gap. It spills over 
into and vitiates other areas of our society. 
It runs counter to our traditional concepts 
of fair play. It is a partial repudiation of 
our faith in the democratic system. It un- 
dermines the moral suasion of our national 
stand in international affairs. It reduces the 
productivity of our Nation. In the belief 
that new legislation is needed, we submit 
for consideration of the President and the 
Congress the following recommendations 
which we believe will help Americans to 
Make good our declarations of national pur- 
pose (pp. 89-90). 

RECOMMENDATION NO, 2 


The Commission recommends that the 
Congress require that all State and terri- 
torial registration and voting records shall 
be public records and must be preserved for 
a period of 5 years, during which time they 
shali be subject to public inspection, pro- 
Vided that all care be taken to preserve the 
secrecy of the ballot (p. 92). 

PLAN FOR TEMPORARY FEDERAL REGISTRARS 


The Commission has investigated sworn 
complaints of denials of the right to vote 
by reason of color or race in seven States. 
In two States where it determined to hold 
formal hearings, Alabama and Louisiana, its 
efforts to secure all relevant facts were met 
with open resistance by State officials. Nev- 
ertheless, on the basis of the testimony of 
Witnesses and the examination of the regis- 
tration records that were made available in 
Alabama, and through field investigation in 
other States, the Commission found that a 
substantial number of Negroes are being 
denied their right to vote. The infringe- 
ment of this right is usually accomplished 
through discriminatory application and ad- 
ministration of State registration laws. 

But discriminatory registration is not the 
Only problem. The Commission also found 
instances in which there was no registra- 
tion board in existence, or none capable of 
functioning lawfully. In all such cases, the 
Majority of the electorate already registered 
were white persons. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
Under unanimous consent, I include in 
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the Record the following portion of the 
proceedings of the civil rights confer- 
ence at the University of Notre Dame 
on Sunday, February 14, 1960: 

For one example, the members of the 
Macon County, Ala., Board of Registrars re- 
signed after this Commission's Alabama 
hearing. At the hearing, 25 Macon County 
Negroes had testified that the board had 
unlawfully refused to register them. In- 
vited to answer these charges, the Macon 
County registrars had refused to testify. 
But an injunction suit against the board 
to compel registration of 17 of the hearing 
witnesses ahd other apparently qualified Ne- 
groes, brought by the U.S. Attorney General 
under the new provisions of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957, was dismissed for lack of any- 
one to sue. Subsequently, new appointees 
to the Macon County board were named in 
July 1959. They refused to serve. Their 
reason, according to a United Press Interna- 
tional report, was “the pressure for Negro 
registration” and “fear of being ‘hounded’ 
by the U.S. Civil Rights Commission.” 

The two other suits brought by the Attor- 
ney General under the same act had not at 
this writing resulted in a single registra- 
tion. The suit in Georgia had been dis- 
missed and was on appeal; the one in Lou- 
isiana was pending. 

In short, no one had yet been registered 
through the civil remedies of the 1957 act. 

Class suits on behalf of a number of Ne- 

to obtain registration have rarely been 
successful. The courts have inclined to the 
view that these suits are an individual na- 
ture, with the result that a vast number of 
suits may be necessary. 

The delays inherent in litigation, and the 
real possibility that in the end litigation 
will prove fruitless because the registrars 
have resigned, make necessary further reme- 
dial action by Congress if many qualified 
citizens are not to be denied their consti- 
tutional right to vote in the 1960 elections. 

FINDINGS 

The Commission finds that substantial 
numbers of citizens qualified to vote under 
State registration and election laws are be- 
ing denied the right to register, and thus 
the right to vote, by reason of their race or 
color. It finds that the remedies 
under the Civil Rights Act of 1957 are in- 
sufficient to secure and protect the right to 
vote of such citizens. It further finds that 
some direct procedure for temporary Federal 
registration for Federal elections is required 
if these citizens are not to be denied their 
right to register and vote in the forthcoming 
national elections. Some method must be 
found by which a Federal officer is em- 
powered to register voters for Federal elec- 
tions who are qualified under State regis- 
tration laws but are otherwise unable to 
register. 

Such a temporary Federal registrar should 
serve only until local officials are prepared to 
register voters without discrimination. The 
temporary Federal registrar should be an 
individual located in the area involved, such 
as the postmaster, U.S. attorney, or clerk of 
the Federal district court. The factfinding 
responsibilities to determine whether rea- 
sonable grounds exist to believe that the 
right to vote is being denied could be dis- 
charged by the Commission on Civil Rights, 
if extended. Because of the importance of 
the matter, such a temporary Federal regis- 
trar should be appointed directly by the 
President of the United States. 

RECOMMENDATION NO. 5 


Therefore, the Commission recommends 
that, upon receipt by the President of the 
United States of sworn affidavits by nine or 
more individuals from any district, county, 
parish, or other political subdivision of a 
State, alleging that the afflants have unsuc- 
cessfully attempted to register with the duly 
constituted State registration office, and that 
the afflants believe themselves qualified un- 
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der State law to be electors, but have been 
denied the right to register because of race, 
color, religion, or national origin, the Pres- 
ident shall refer such affidavits to the Com- 
mission on Ciyil Rights, if extended. 

A. The Commission shall: 

1. Investigate the validity of the allega- 
tions. 

2. Dismiss such affidavits as prove, on in- 
vestigation, to be unfounded. 

3. Certify any and all well-founded affi- 
davits to the President and to such tem- 
porary registrar as he may designate. 

B. The President upon such certification 
shall designate an existing Federal officer or 
employee in the area from which com- 
Plaints are received, to act as a temporary 
registrar. 

C. Such registrar-designate shall admin- 
ister the State qualification laws and issue 
to all individuals found qualified, registra- 
tion certificates which shall entitle them 
to vote for any candidate for the Federal 
offices of President, Vice President, presi- 
dential elector, Members of the Senate or 
Members of the House of Representatives, 
Delegates or Commissioners for the Terri- 
tories or possessions, in any general, special, 
or primary election held solely or in part for 
the purpose of selecting or electing any such 
candidate, 

D. The registrar-designate shall certify to 
the responsible State registration officials the 
names and fact of registration of all persons 
registered to him. Such certification shall 
permit all such registrants to participate in 
Federal elections proviously enumerated. 

E. Jurisdiction shall be retained until such 
time as the President determines that the 
presence of the appointed registrar is no 
longer necessary. 

DISSENT BY COMMISSIONER BATTLE 

I concur in the proposition that all prop- 
erly qualified American citizens should have 
the right to vote but I believe the present 
laws are sufficient to protect that right and I 
disagree with the proposal for the appoint- 
ment of a Federal registrar which would 
place in the hands of the Federal Goyern- 
ment a vital part of the election process so 
jealously guarded and carefully reserved to 
the States by the Founding Fathers (p, 
94-96). 

PROPOSAL FOR A CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 
TO ESTABLISH UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE 


By Chairman Hannah and Commissioners 
Hesburgh and Johnson: “The Commission’s 
recommendation for temporary Federal reg- 
istration should, if enacted by Congress, se- 
cure the right to vote in the forthcoming 
national elections for many qualified citizens 
who would otherwise, because of their race 
or color, be denied this most fundamental of 
American civil rights. But the proposed 
measure is clearly a stopgap. 

“In its investigations, hearings and studies 
the Commission has seen that complex voter 
qualification laws, including tests of literacy, 
education and ‘interpretation,’ have been 
used and may readily be used arbitrarily to 
deny the right to vote to citizens of the 
United States. 

“Most denials of the right to vote are in 
fact accomplished through the discrimina- 
tory application and administration of such 
State laws. The difficulty of proving dis- 
crimination in any particular case is con- 
siderable. It appears to be impossible to 
enforce an impartial administration of the 
literacy tests now in force in some States, for 
where there is a will to discriminate, these 
tests provide the way. 

“Therefore, as the best ultimate solution of 
the problem of securing and protecting the 
right to vote, we propose a constitutional 
amendment to establish a free and universal 
franchise throughout the United States. 

“An important aim of this amendment 
would be to remove the occasion for further 
direct Federal intervention in the States’ 
administration and conduct of elections, by 
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` prohibiting complex voting requirements 
and providing clear, simple, and easily en- 
forcible standards. 

“The proposed constitutional amend- 
ment would give the right to vote to every 
citizen who meets his State’s age and resi- 
dence requirements and who is not legally 
confined at the time of registration or elec- 
tion. 

“Age and residence are objective and sim- 
ple standards. With only such readily as- 
certainable standards to be met, the pres- 
ent civil remedies of the Civil Rights Act 
should prove more effective in any future 
cases of discriminatory application. A 
court injunction could require the imme- 
diate registration of any person who meets 
these clear-cut State qualifications. 

“The proposed amendment is in harmony 
with the American tradition and with the 
trend in the whole democratic world. As 
noted in the beginning of this section of 
the Commission's report, the growth of 
American democracy has been marked by a 
steady expansion of the franchise; first by 
the abandonment of property qualifications 
and then by conferral of suffrage upon the 
two great disfranchised groups, Negroes and 
women. Only 19 States now require that 
voters demonstrate their literacy, Michi- 
gan, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Tennes- 
see, and Vermont have suffered no appar- 
ent harm from absence of the common pro- 
visions disqualifying mental incompetents. 
With minor exceptions, mostly involving 
election offenses, Colorado, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Utah, 
Vermont, and West Virginia have no provi- 
sions barring certain ex-convicts from the 
vote, and of the States which do have such 
provisions, all but eight also provide for 
restoration of the former felon’s civil rights. 
In only five States is the payment of a poll 
tax still a condition upon the suffrage. 

“The number of Americans disqualified 
under each of these categories is very small 
compared with the approximately 90 mil- 
lion now normally qualified to yote. It is 
also small in relation to the numbers of 
qualified nonwhite citizens presently being 
disfranchised by the discriminatory appli- 
cation of these complex laws. The march 
of education has almost eliminated illiter- 
acy. In a nation dedicated to the full de- 
velopment of every citizen's human poten- 
tial, there is no excuse for whatever illit- 
eracy that may remain. Ratification of the 

amendment would, we believe, pro- 
vide an additional incentive for its total 
elimination. Meanwhile, abundant infor- 
mation about political candidates and issues 
is available to all by way of television and 
radio. 

“We believe that the time has come for 
the United States to take the last of Its 
many steps toward free and universal suf- 
trage. The ratification of this amendment 
would be a reaffirmation of our faith in the 
principles upon which this Nation was 
founded. It would reassure lovers of free- 
dom throughout a world in which hundreds 
of millions of people, most of them colored, 
are becoming free and are hesitating between 
alternative paths of national development. 

“For all these reasons we propose the fol- 
lowing 23d amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. 

“ARTICLE XXIII 

“‘Secrion 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by any 
State or by any person for any cause except 
inability to meet State age or length-of- 
residence requirements uniformly applied 
to all persons within the State, or legal con- 
finement at the time of registration or elec- 
tion. This right to vote shall Include the 
right to register or otherwise qualify to vote, 
and to have one’s yote counted. 

“Sec, 2. The Congress shall have power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legis- 
lation.’ “ 
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SEPARATE STATEMENTS REGARDING PROPOSED 
XXIII AMENDMENT 

1. By Vice Chairman Storey and Commis- 
sioner Carlton: “We strongly believe in the 
right of every qualified citizen of the United 
States, irrespective of his color, race, religion, 
or national origin, to register, vote, and have 
his vote counted. We regard full protection 
of these rights of suffrage by both State and 
Federal Governments necessary and proper. 
Therefore, we have supported and voted for 
all recommendations of the Commission (ex- 
cept the proposed XXIII amendment) to 
strengthen the laws and improve the ad- 
ministration of registration and voting pro- 
cedures, However, we cannot join our dis- 
tinguished colleagues in the recommenda- 
tion of the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment. These are our several reasons: 

“i. We believe that our Commission 
recommendations, if enacted into law and 
properly enforced, will eliminate most if not 
all of the restrictions on registration and 
voting by reason of race, color, religion, or 
national origin. 

“A recommendation proposing a constitu- 
tional amendment granting additional power 
to the Federal Government would be in order 
only if we had found a lack of under 
existing constitutional provisions. Such is 
not the case. 

“2. On principle, proposals for constitu- 
tional amendments which would alter long- 
standing Federal-State relationships, such as 
the constitutional provision that matters 
pertaining to the qualifications of electors 
shall be left to the several States, should not 
be proposed in the absence of clear proof 
that no other action will correct an existing 
evil. No such proof is apparent. 

“3. The Constitution of the United States 
of America presently includes sufficient au- 
thority to the Federal Government to enable 
it effectively to deal with denials of the right 
to vote by reason of race, color, religion, and 
national origin, 

“4, The information and findings cited in 
support of the proposed 23d amendment dis- 
close that some illiteracy still exists, that 
authoritative State statistics and studies are 
wholly lacking to support such an impor- 
tant proposal, and that our staff has not had 
the opportunity to make a thorough study 
of such a far-reaching proposal.” 

2. By Commissioner John Battle: 

“I heartily agree with the objections of 
Commissioners Storey and Carlton to the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment” (p. 97-99). 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Rec- 
orp the following portion of the proceed- 
ings of the civil rights conference at 
the University of Notre Dame on Sun- 
day, February 14, 1960: 

PUBLIC EDUCATION 
The problems (unanimous) 

The Commission based its study of legal 
developments constituting a denial of the 
equal protection of the laws in the feld of 
public education upon two fundamental 
premises: 

(1) The American system of public edu- 
cation must be preserved without impair- 
ment because an educated citizenry is the 
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mainstay of the Republic and full educa- 
tional opportunity for each and every citizen 
is America's major defense against the world 
threat to freedom. 

(2) The constitutional right to be free 
from compulsory segregation in public edu- 
cation can be and must be realized, for this 
is a government of law, and the Constitu- 
tion as interpreted by the Supreme Court is 
the supreme law of the land. 

The problem, therefore, is how to comply 
with the Supreme Court decision while pre- 
serving and even improving public educa- 
tion. The ultimate choice of each State is 
between finding reasonable ways of ending 
compulsory segregation in its schools or 
abandoning its system of free public educa- 
tion (p. 191). 

INFORMATION, ADVISORY, AND CONCILIATION 

SERVICES 
Background 

The Commission’s studies, and particu- 
larly its conference with school officials from 
districts in border States and a few in the 
South that have in some measure desegre- 
gated since 1954, demonstrate that when 
local school officials are permitted to act re- 
sponsibly in adopting plans that fit local 
conditions the difficulties of desegregation 
can be minimized. A variety of plans have 
proved to be successful, ranging from the 
merger of the former Negro and white school 
systems into one integrated system (particu- 
larly in communities where the Negro popu- 
lation was small and the cost of maintaining 
separate systems considerable) to the grad- 
ual Nashville plan that began in the first 
grade and is proceeding at the rate of one 
grade a year, with voluntary transfer per- 
mitted to any child assigned to a school 
where his race is in the minority. 

In Shuttlesworth v. Birmingham Board of 
Education (358 U.S. 101 (1958)) the U.S. 
Supreme Court upheld as valid on its face 
the Alabama pupil placement law on the as- 
sumption that the law would be adminis- 
tered in a constitutional manner. Eight 
southern States have adopted pupil place- 
ment laws as a means of meeting the test 
of nondiscrimination. This is another pos- 
sible method by which compliance may be 
achieved, 

In many instances desegregation has been 
used by the local community as the occa- 
sion to raise its educational standards. In 
many instances remedial have 
been adopted for the handicapped, and ad- 
vanced programs established for gifted 
students, Such were described to 
the Commission at its Nashville conference 
by the superintendents from Wilmington, 
Del.; Washington, D.C.; and San Angelo, 
Tex. St. Louis, Mo., has adopted a similar 

It is important that any transi- 
tion should not result in the lowering of 
educational standards for either the white 
or Negro student. If possible, it should re- 
sult in an improvement of educational 
standards for both; a number of school of- 
ficials report that this has already happened 
in their communities. 

In the transition to a nondiscriminatory 
school system, a carefully developed State 
or local plan is better than a plan imposed 
by a court for the immediate admission of 
certain litigants, or a plan imposed by any 
outside agency. The Supreme Court and 
the Federal lower courts have made it clear 
that they will consider sympathetically any 
reasonable plan proposed in good faith. This 
seems to be an area in which the principle 
of States rights can most effectively express 
itself through local option in meeting this 
problem, If State governments do not per- 
mit local school officials to develop such 
plans for good faith compliance, the ef- 
fectiveness of the school system in the 
State as a whole will be impaired, By per- 
mitting such local option a variety of 
methods of transition can be developed that 
take into account the varying circumstances 
in different areas of the State. 
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FINDINGS 

1. The ease of adjustment of a school 
system to desegregation is influenced by 
Many factors including the relative size and 
location of the white and Negro population, 
the extent to which the Negro children are 
Culturally handicapped, segregation prac- 
tices in other areas of community life, the 
Presence or absence of democratic participa- 
tion in the planning of the program used or 
Preparation of the community for its ac- 
ceptance, and the character of the leadership 
in the community and State. 

2. Many factors must be considered and 
Weighed in determining what constitutes a 
Prompt and reasonable start toward full 


compliance and the means by which and 


the rate at which desegregation should be 
accomplished. 

3. tion by court order has been 
Notably more difficult than desegregation by 
voluntary action wherein the method and 
timing have been locally determined. 

4. Many school districts in attempting to 
@volve a desegregation plan have had no es- 
tablished and qualified source to which to 
turn for information and advice. Further- 
More, many of these districts have been con- 
fused and frustrated by apparent incon- 
Sistencies in decisions of lower Federal 
courts. 

RECOMMENDATIONS NO. 1 (a) AND 1(b) (UNANI- 
MOUS) 


Therefore, the Commission recommends: 
1(a) That the President propose and the 
Congress enact legislation to authorize the 
Commission on Civil Rights, if extended, to 
Serve as a clearinghouse to collect and make 
available to States and to local communities 
Information concerning programs and pro- 
Cedures used by school districts to comply 
With the Supreme Court mandate either vol- 
Untarily or by court order, including data as 
to the known effects of the programs on the 
Quality of education and the cost thereof. 

1(b) That the Commission on Civil Rights 
be authorized to establish an advisory and 
Conciliation service to assist local school offi- 
Clals in developing plans designed to meet 
Constitutional requirements and local condi- 

; and to mediate and conciliate, upon 
Tequest, disputes as to proposed plans and 
their implementation (pp. 131-133). 
PROPOSAL TO REQUIRE EQUAL OPPORTUNITY AS 

A CONDITION OF FEDERAL GRANTS TO HIGHER 

EDUCATION 

By Chairman Hannah and Commissioners 
Hesburgh and Johnson: “More than $2 bil- 
lion a year of Federal funds go for educa- 
tional purposes and to educational institu- 
tions. The principal recipients of these 
funds are the Nation's colleges, universities, 
and other institutions of higher education. 
Whether tax-supported or privately financed, 
they receive Federal grants and loans both 
for their general support and capital im- 
Provements as well as for research projects, 
Special programs, and institutes. 

admission policies and 
other ces are known to exist in a num- 
ber of such institutions. None of the Fed- 


require 
an attestation of nondiscrimination by the 
institutions as a condition for the receipt of 
Federal funds. 

“With its duty to ‘appraise the laws and 
Policies of the Federal Government with re- 
spect to equal protection of the laws under 
the Constitution,’ the Commission was com- 
Pelled to ask whether it is consistent for the 
Federal Government to aid and support ed- 
Ucational programs and activities in institu- 
tions of higher education which are not open 
to all citizens on an equal and nondiscrimi- 
natory basis, 

“While Congress has not required such 
Conditions for these grants, the operations of 
the Federal Government are subject to the 
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constitutional principle of equal protection 
or equal treatment. 

“The Supreme Court has held racial dis- 
crimination in public education to be a 
denial of equal protection. In regard to 
public institutions of higher education the 
courts have required the immediate admis- 
sion of qualified students without discrimi- 
nation. The reasons for the gradual elimi- 
nation of racial discrimination in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools do not obtain 
in the field of higher education. There, im- 
mediate equality of opportunity for quali- 
fied students of all races is possible and 
necessary. 

“Although the equal protection clause of 
the 14th amendment applies only to State 
action, “it would be unthinkable,” the Su- 
preme Court has held, that the same Con- 
stitution would impose a lesser duty on the 
Federal Government.” 

“We believe that it is inconsistent with 
the Constitution and public policy of the 
United States for the Federal Government 
to grant financial assistance to institutions 
of higher education that practice racial dis- 
crimination. 

“We recommend that Federal agencies act 
in accordance with the fundamental consti- 
tutional principle of equal protection and 
equal treatment, and that these agencies be 
authorized and directed to withhold funds 
in any form to institutions of higher learn- 
ing, both publicly supported and privately 
supported, with refuse, on racial grounds. æ 
admit students otherwise qualified for ad- 
mission.” 

Additional proposal by Commissioner 
Johnson: “While joining in the above pro- 
posal, I recommend that the policy set forth 
apply to all educational institutions that 
receive Federal funds, including public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. My reasons 
are set forth in my closing statement at the 
end of this report.” 

SEPARATE STATEMENT ON CONDITIONAL FEDERAL 
GRANTS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 

By Vice Chairman Storey and Commission- 
ers Battle and Carlton: “We oppose the rec- 
ommendation that Federal agencies be au- 
thorized to withhold all public funds from 
institutions of higher learning (public and 
private) which refuse, on racial grounds, to 
admit students otherwise qualified for ad- 
mission for the following reasons: 

“1. The Commission has agreed that the 
preservation and improvement of education 
is a matter of great national interest, and is 
a fundamental principl® within which the 
problems of equal protection must be evalu- 
ated. Therefore, we cannot conscientiously 
endorse a program which might well under- 
mine that principle. 

“2. Present problems of equal protection 
pertaining to education fall within the sweep 
of the 14th amendment, an area long since 
preempted by the courts, We cannot endorse 
a program of economic coercion as either a 
substitute for or a supplement to the direct 
enforcement of the law through the orderly 
processes of justice, as administered by the 
co 


urts. 

“3. Such a proposal by this Commission 
as an agency of the Federal Government— 
would drastically affect the administration of 
privately owned institutions of higher edu- 
cation. Such action goes beyond the scope 
of the Commission’s duties. 

“4, Our staff studies were directed toward 
understanding and evaluation of equal pro- 
tection problems in public and secondary 
schools, not private schools upon any level, 
and not institutions of higher education, 
whether public or private” (pp. 135-137). 

HOUSING 
Findings and recommendations 
The Problem (Unanimous) 

It is the public policy of the United States, 

declared by the Congress and the President 
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and in accord with the declared purposes of 
the Constitution, that every American fam- 
ily shall have equal opportunity to secure a 
decent home in a good neighborhood, 
Since the home is the heart of a good society 
it is essential that this aspect of the promise 
of equal protection of the laws be fulfilled 
forthwith, 

From the Commission's study of housing 
two basic facts were found to constitute the 
central problem. 

First, a considerable number of Americans, 
by reason of their color or race, are being 
denied equal opportunity in housing. A 
large proportion of colored Americans are 
living in overcrowded slums or blighted 
areas in restricted sections of our cities, with 
little or no access to new housing or to sub- 
urban areas. Most of these Americans, re- 
gardless of their educational, economic, or 
professional accomplishments, have no al- 
ternative but to live in used dwellings origi- 
nally occupied by white Americans who have 
a free choice of housing, new or old. 
Housing thus seems to be the one commodity 
in the American market that is not freely 
available on equal terms to everyone who 
can afford to pay. It would be an affront 
to human dignity for any one group of 
Americans to be restricted to wearing only 
hand-me-down clothing or to eating the 
leftovers of others’ food. Like food and 
clothing, housing is an essential of life, yet 
many nonwhite American families have no 
choice but secondhand homes. The results 
can be seen in high rates of disease, fire, 
juvenile delinquency, crime and social de- 
moralization among those forced to live in 
such spain A nation dedicated to re- 
spect for the human dignity of ev indi- 
vidual should not permit ASN Fee ee 
to continue. 

Second, the housing disabilities of colored 
Americans are part of a national housing 
crisis involving a general shortage of low- 
cost housing. Americans of lower income, 
both colored and white, have few oppor- 
tunities for decent homes in good neigh- 
borhoods. Since most suburban housing is 
beyond their means, they remain crowded 
in the central city, creating new slums. 
Since colored people comprise a rising pro- 
portion of the city dwellers with lowest in- 
come, these slums are becoming increasingly 
colored. The population of metropolitan 
areas, already comprising over 60 percent of 
the American people, is growing rapidly not 
merely by births but by migration. These 
migrants, many of them colored, most of 
them unadapted to urban life, form the 
cutting edge of the housing crisis. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recor the following portion of the pro- 
ceedings of the civil rights conference 
at the University of Notre Dame on Sun- 
day, February 14, 1960: 
CITY AND STATE LAWS, POLICIES, AND PROGRAMS 
In New York City, as in Pittsburgh and 
in four States—Colorado, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, and Oregon—there are far- 
reaching laws against discrimination in the 
sale or rental of multiunit private housing. 
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and all publicly assisted housing. In New 
York State, as in 10 other States, there are 
laws against discrimination in publicly- 
assisted or urban renewal housing. Officials 
and community leaders in New York testi- 
fied -that these laws are having a valuable 
educational effect and that their enforce- 
ment, principally through mediation by the 
city Commission on Intergroup Relations 
and the State Commission Against Dis- 
crimination, is helping to promote equal 
opportunity in housing. 

In Atlanta, the work of the Mayor's West 
Side Mutual Development Committee, rep- 
resenting equally the Negro and white peo- 
ple in the area of the city undergoing the 
greatest racial transition, has served to re- 
place blockbusting and reduce racial tension 
and violence by means of expanding Negro 
residential areas through negotiation and 
consent. This has enabled Negroes in At- 
lanta, unlike those in most American cities, 
to gain access to good outlying land and to 
build new suburban neighborhoods. 

In Chicago, which has neither New York’s 
laws against discrimination nor Atlanta’s 
policy of negotiating agreements for Negro 
expansion, the Commission found that the 
Negroes’ primary method of securing better 
housing was through the mutually unsatis- 
factory system of blockbusting, with the 
consequent uprooting of adjacent white 
neighborhoods and with inevitable racial 
tension and occasional violence. 

On the basis of its hearings in these three 
cities the Commission finds that, whatever 
the particular approach adopted, some offi- 
cial city and State program and agency con- 
cerned with promoting equal opportunity to 
decent housing is needed. Such programs 
and agencies can bring about better public 
understanding of the problems and better 
communication between citizens. Whether 
or not cities or States are prepared to adopt 
antidiscrimination laws, and even in areas 
where racial separation is the prevailing 
public policy, it is possible that through 
interracial negotiation practical agreements 
for progress in housing can be reached. 
Where public opinion makes possible the 
adoption of laws against discrimination in 
housing, this might contribute significantly 
to the work of the agency promoting equal 
opportunity in housing. Then the agency 
would Have legal support in its efforts at 
mediation and conciliation. 

Recommendation No. 1 (unanimous) 


The Commission ‘recommends that an ap- 
propriate biracial committee or commission 
on housing be established in every city and 
State with a substantial nonwhite popula- 
tion. Such agencies should be empowered to 
study racial problems in housing, receive and 
investigate complaints alleging discrimina- 
tion, attempt to solve problems through 
mediation and conciliation, and consider 
whether these agencies should be strength- 
ened by the enactment of legislation for 
equal opportunity in areas of housing 
deemed advisable. : 

OVERALL FEDERAL LAWS, POLICIES, AND 
PROGRAMS 

The Federal Government now plays a ma- 
jor role in housing. Its participation in 
slum clearance, urban redeyelopment, public 
housing and m loan insurance 
amounts to billions of dollars. The Con- 
stitution prohibits any governmental dis- 
crimination by reason of race, color, religion, 
or national origin. The operation of Fed- 
eral housing agencies and programs is sub- 
ject to this principle. In addition, there is 
in effect an act of Congress adopted in 1866 
and reenacted in 1870 that recognizes the 
equal right of all citizens, regardless of 
color, to purchase, rent, sell, or use real 
property. 

While the fundamental legal principle is 
clear, Federal housing policies need to be 
better directed toward fulfilling the con- 
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stitutional and congressional objective of 
equal opportunity. Norman Mason, the Ad- 
ministrator of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, who is responsible for coor- 
dinating the various housing programs of 
the constituents of HHFA, testified before 
this Commission that he intends to develop 
policies that will further promote the princi- 
ple of equal opportunity in all these housing 
programs. The Commission finds that there 
is much that the Administrator of the HHFA 
can do, through careful and determined ad- 
ministration, to assure that the principle of 
equal opportunity in Federal housing pro- 
grams is applied not only in the top policies 
but at the operating levels in each constitu- 
ent agency. 


Because of the paramount national im- 


portance of this problem the Commission 
finds that direct action by the President in 
the form of an Executive order on equality 
of opportunity in housing is needed. The 
order should apply to all federally assisted 
housing, including housing constructed with 
the assistance of Federal mortgage insurance 
or loan guarantees as well as federally aided 
public housing and urban renewal projects. 
There have been such Executive orders 
calling for the application of the principles 
of equal opportunity and equal treatment 
in the flelds of Government contracts and 
Government employment, and in the armed 
services, Instead of establishing a new presi- 
dential committee, as was done in these 
other Executive orders, the President could 
request the Commission on Civil Rights, if 
its life is extended, to conduct the neces- 
sary continuing studies and investigations 
and make further recommendations. 
Recommendations Nos. 2 and 3 
(unanimous) 


Therefore, the Commission recommends 

2. That the President issue an Executive 
order stating the constitutional objective of 
equal opportunity in housing, directing all 
Federal agencies to shape their policies and 
practices to make the maximum contribu- 
tion to the achievement of this goal, and 
requesting the Commission on Civil Rights, 
if extended, to continue to study and ap- 
praise plans to bring about the end of dis- 
crimination in all federally assisted housing, 
and to make appropriate recommendations. 

3. That the Administrator of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency give high priority 
to the problem of gearing the policies and 
the operations of his constituent housing 
agencies to the attainment of equal oppor- 
tunity in housing. 

FHA AND VA 


The present policy of the Federal Housing 
Administration and the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration is not to do further business with 
a builder who has been found in violation 
of a State or city law prohibiting discrim- 
ination. However, waiting upon the appro- 
priate State or city agency to make a finding 
of violation of State or city law may result 
in Federal assistance to a builder who is 
openly or manifestly evading such law. By 
the time any State or city action against 
such a builder has been completed the proj- 
ects may well have been built and sold or 
rented on a discriminatory basis. 


Recommendation No. 4 (unanimous) 


Therefore, the Commission recommends 
that, in support of State and city laws the 
Federal Housing Administration and the 
Veterans’ Administration should strengthen 
their present agreements with States and 
cities having laws against discrimination in 
housing by requiring that builders subject 
to these laws who desire the benefits of Fed- 
eral mortgage insurance and loan guarantee 
programs agree in writing that they will 
abide by such laws. FHA and VA should 
establish their own factfinding machinery to 
determine whether such builders are violat- 
ing State and city laws, and, if it is found 
that they are, immediate steps shouid be 
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taken to withdraw Federal benefits from 
them, pending final action by the appro- 
priate State agency or court. 

Public housing 


The location of sites for public housing 
projects and the kind of housing provided 
play an important part in determining 
whether public housing becomes almost en- 
tirely nonwhite housing, whether it accentu- 
ates or decreases the present patterns of 
racial concentration, and whether it con- 
tributes to a rise in housing standards gen- 
erally. A policy of “scatteration” of smaller 
projects throughout the whole metropolitan 
area may remedy some of the present defects 
of public housing, 

Public housing projects can serve as 
schools for better housing and homekeep- 
ing. A large number of the tenants are re- 
cent migrants from rural areas, unprepared 
for urban life. Placing them in decent hous- 
ing units and requiring that decent stand- 
ards be maintained will help them make a 
successful adjustment to city life. Locating 
these projects in better neighborhoods and 

them less institutional in appearance 
will add to this educational process. 

As a result of the large number of non- 
whites in need of low-cost housing and the 
tendency of whites to avoid living in the 
midst of nonwhite majority, many projects 
are all or predominantly nonwhite. This 
may result in a proportion of nonwhite oc- 
cupancy higher than that actually required 
under the Public Housing Administration's 
“racial equity” formula based on the esti- 
mated needs of the two racial groups, In 
one city the Commission found that the 
location of public housing sites within areas 
of Negro concentration resulted in de facto 
discrimination against low-income white 
citizens. 


Recommendation No. 5 (unanimous) 


Therefore, the Commission recommends 
that the Public Housing Administration take 
affirmative action to encourage the selection 
of sites on open land in good areas outside 
the present centers of racial concentration. 
PHA should put the local housing authori- 
ties on notice that their proposals will be 
evaluated in this light. PHA should further 
encourage the construction of smaller proj- 
ects that fit better into residential neighbor- 
hoods, rather than large developments of tall 
“high rise” apartments that set a special 
group apart in a community of its own (pp, 
180-185). 

THE PROBLEM AS A WHOLE 


Through its studies of three particular 
aspects of civil rights—voting, education, and 
housing—the Commission has come to see 
the organic nature of the problem as a whole. 
The problem is one of securing the full rights 
of citizenship to those Americans who are 
being denied in any degree the vital recogni- 
tion of human dignity, the equal protection 
of the laws. 

To a large extent this is now a racial prob- 
lem. In the past there was widespread denial 
of equal opportunity and equal justice by 
reason of religion or national origin. Some 
discrimination against Jews remains, partic- 
ularly in housing, and some recent immi- 
grants undoubtedly still have to overcome 
prejudice. But with a single exception the 
only denials of the right to vote that have 
come to the attention of the Commission are 
by reason of race or color. This is also clearly 
the issue in public educagion. In housing, 
too, it is primarily nonwhites who lack oppor- 
tunity. Therefore, the Commission has con- 
centrated its studies on the status of the 18 
million Negro American citizens, who con- 
stitute this country’s largest, racial minority. 
If a way can be found to secure and protect 
the civil rights of this minority group, if a 
way can be opened for them to finish moving 
up from slavery to the full human dignity 
of first-class citizenship, the America will be 
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Well on its way toward fulfilling the great 
Promises of the Constitution. 

In part this is the old problem of the vi- 
cious circle. Slavery, discrimination and sec- 
Ond-class citizenship have demoralized a con- 
Siderable portion of those suffering these in- 
justices, and the consequent demoralization 
is then seen by others as a reason for con- 
tinuing the very conditions that caused the 
demoralization. 

The fundamental interrelationships among 
the subjects of voting, education, and hous- 
ing make it impossible for the problem to be 
Solved by the improvement of any one factor 
alone. If the right to vote is secured, but 
there is not equal opportunity in education 
and housing, the value of that right will be 
discounted by apathy and ignorance. If 
Compulsory discrimination is ended in public 
education, but children continue to be 
brought up in slums and restricted areas of 
Tacial concentration, the conditions for good 
education and good citizenship will still not 
Obtain. If decent housing is made available 
to nonwhites on equal terms but their educa- 
tion and habits of citizenship are not raised, 
new neighborhoods will degenerate into 
slums. 

In this complex picture there are, of 
Course, other major factors that the Com- 
Mission has not studied directly, particularly 
Questions of discrimination in employment, 
in the administration of justice, and in 
Public accommodations. 

Equal opportunity and equal justice 
under law must be achieved in all sections 
Of American public life with all deliberate 
Speed. It is not a court of law alone that 
tells us this, but also the needs of the Na- 
tion in the light of the clear and present 
dangers and opportunities facing us, and in 
the light of our restive national conscience: 
Time is essential in resolving any great and 
difficult problem, and more time will be re- 
quired to solve this one. However, it is not 
time alone that helps, but the constructive 
use of time. 

The whole problem will not be solved 
Without high vision, serious p and 
imaginative leadership. Prohibiting dis- 
crimination in voting, education, housing, or 
Other parts of our public life will not suffice. 
The demoralization of a part of the non- 
White population resulting from generations 
Of discrimination can ultimately be over- 
Come only by positive measures. The law is 

merely a command, and government is 
not just a policeman. Law must be in- 
ventive, creative, and educational. 

To eliminate discrimination and demoral- 
ization, some dramatic and creative inter- 
vention by the leaders of our national life 
is necessary. In the American system much 
of the action needed should come from 
Private enterprise and yoluntary citizens’ 
groups and from local and State govern- 
Ments. If they fail in their responsibilities 
the burden falls unduly on the Federal 
Government. 

This Commission would add only one 
further suggestion. The fundamental cause 
Of prejudice is hidden in the minds and 
hearts of men. That prejudice will not be 
Cured by concentrating constantly on the 
discrimination. It may be cured, or reduced, 
or at least forgotten if sights can be raised to 
new and challenging targets. Thus a cur- 
rleulum designed to educate young Ameri- 
Cans for this unfolding 20th-century world, 
With better teachers and better schools, will 
80 a long way to facilitate the transition in 
Public education. Equal opportunity in 
housing will come easier as part of a great 
Program of urban reconstruction and regen- 
eration, The right to vote will more easily 
be secured throughout the whole South if 
there are great issues on which people want 
to vote. 

What is involved is the ancient warning 
against the division of society into Two 
Cities. The Constitution of the United 
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States, which was ordained to establish one 
society with equal justice under law, stands 
against such a division. America, which al- 
ready has come closer to equality of oppor- 
tunity that probably any other country, 
must succeed where other have failed. It 
can do this not only by resolving to end 
discrimination but also by creating through 
works of faith in freedom a clear and pres- 
ent vision of the City of Man, the one city 
free and equal man envisioned by the Con- 
stitution (pp. 191-194). 


Tribute to Henrietta Szold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I would like to call to the attention 
of the Members of the House a very 
excellent lecture given by Dr. Miriam 
Freund, presicent of Hadassah, before 
the American Jewish Historical Society 
in Baltimore on February 21. 

Maryland has given many great and 
distinguished persons to our country and 
to the world—but none is really greater 
than the remarkable Henrietta Szold. 

In calling attention to the centennial 
of Miss Szold’s birth, Dr. Freund has 
reminded us of the great contributions 
Miss Szold has made to the betterment 
of our country. She was a distinguished 
educator, the organizer of a unique and 
dedicated society of women devoted to 
philanthropy, known as the Hadassah. 
She was also a great welfare worker and 
an even greater humanitarian. Thou- 
sands of people live today, well and 
happy, because of the deeds of this ex- 
traordinary woman. 

In carrying on as president of the 
Hadassah, Dr. Freund has earned an en- 
viable reputation in her own right and 
I am pleased to have her thought-pro- 
voking lecture inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

In every generation, in every land, among 
every people, unique personalities have been 
born who are destiny marked, leaving an im- 
print on time and on history. Henrietta 
Szold was of this noble community. 

We shall mark the centennial of her birth 
in December 1960. As the years march on, 
the magnitude of her vision becomes ever 
more apparent. She was a woman who, by 
the force of her character and creative gifts, 
impressed both her personality and her pur- 
pose on all who came into contact with her, 
thus shaping time and events beyond her 
own mortal span of years. There are many 
ways to tell her many faceted life story— 
all true, all requiring volumes: she was the 
forerunner of the night school program in 
America; she was designated one of the 100 
great American women of the century; she 
was the founder of the magnificent volun- 
teer group of women, Hadassah, the Women's 
Zionist Organization of America; she was 
mother to countless generations although 
without child of her own flesh; she was orig- 
inator of the education, child guidance, and 
social welfare concepts now practiced in the 
modern democratic State of Israel, 

One phrase, her own, illumines all these 
achievements: “Make my eyes look toward 
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the future,” a phrase which she uttered in 
her 84th year as she sat for a bust by 
Madame Batya Leshinska of Jerusalem, Al- 
ways aware of today's immediacy, yet al- 
ways conscious of the future, such was Hen- 
rietta Szold—daughter of Israel and the 
American dream, possessing both the riches 
of Judaism and of the American heritage, 
born in the city of Baltimore on December 
21, 1860. 

Her life was permeated by an insatiable 
search for knowledge and an equally burn- 
ing need to take action on behalf of her 
people. Her great gifts of mind and heart 
helped create a rare personality. She was 
self-disciplined, yet she left thousands of 
letters full of fire and temper. There was no 
boundary or frontier to her pioneer spirit. 
What was her preparation for the fulfillment 
of her destiny? She was the daughter of a 
rabbi, rooted in the tradition of her people 
and in the land of her birth, personifying 
the noblest traditions of two cultures— 
American and Jewish. In her life and work 
were blended the Jewish ideals of freedom 
and justice—the ancient Jewish ethical and 
religious teachings—with the principles of 
democracy enunciated by the Founding 
Fathers. She worked unceasingly to help 
boys and girls to become whole human be- 
ings, physically, emotionally, and psycho- 
logically secure. 

Daughter of Benjamin Szold and his wife, 
Sophia Schaar, who arrived in Baltimore 
from Hungary a year before Henrietta's birth, 
Henrietta, the eldest of eight sisters, was 
given the training and education usually 
reserved for boys. She learned Hebrew, and 
indeed sat at the right hand of her father. 
She was privileged to attend the Western 
Female High School of Baltimore and was 
chosen, at the age of 16, out of the 48 
graduates, to give the honorary address en- 
titled “Our Public Schools” at the 25th an- 
nual commencement. The newspaper of 
that day states, “She was applauded to an 
echo * * only another evidence of the 
talent and studiousness which has placed 
Miss Szold at the head of her schoolmates.” 

For the next 15 years she earned her living 
teaching French, German, algebra, botany, 
and other subjects—preparing for that path 
which she would tread during a long and 
illustrious life. Her teaching philosophy, 
similar to that of John Dewey, is magnifi- 
cently illustrated in a paper delivered at a 
conference of the Maryland State Teachers’ 
Association in July 1887. Its title is Ele- 
mentary Schools—Training Schools,“ and 
gives a remarkably prophetic statement of 
our modern ideas of education. In this 
paper she questions the popular method of 
teaching which tested the facts acquired by 
young people. “Not knowledge, but the ca- 
pacity to acquire knowledge, is power,” she 
states. With her genius for projecting her- 
self into the future, she says: “We are, in 
fact, drafting toward the solution of problems 
unique in the history of mankind, so far as 
the attitude of the masses of the people will 
have to assume towards them is concerned. 
These problems can be met through public 
training—training, not a mass of undigested 
and indigestible information.” And she con- 
cludes, “Everywhere can be discerned prog- 
nostics of the fact that life in the 20th 
century will not be easy to live, that it will 
call for high courage to face the truth, 
steadiness in action, steadfast opinions, and 
unflinching purposes.” Indeed, she found 
life in the 20th century not easy, but apply- 
ing truth, steadfastness, and unflinching 
purpose, Henrietta Szold taught men and 
women by the very force of her example, 
where and how to find that high courage. 

During these years of teaching, a number 
of external factors influenced her life. It 
was in these years that thousands upon 
thousands of immigrant Jews found their 
way to the shores of America as a result of 
the promulgation of the Russian antl- 
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Semitic May laws of 1882. Many of them 
came to Baltimore, encountering great dif- 
ficulties because of their lack of language and 
“strange ways of living.” Rabbi Szold, up- 
right and compassionate, opened his home 
as a welcoming center to these Jewish refu- 
gees from czarist Russia. He, too, had fought 
at the age of 19 behind the barricades in 
Vienna. Henrietta, who believed that faith 
must be translated into reality, had faith in 
the potential of these men and women. She 
took the first step to help them Ameri- 
canlze.“ With the support of the members 
of the Hebrew Literary Society, she took a 
room above a shop in Gay Street and opened 
a night school in November 1889. 

On the first evening 30 men and women 
enrolled. As the word spread, each succeed- 
ing night more came, and very shortly after, 
with the aid of the Baron de Hirsh Fund, the 
school occupied a whole house on Front 
Street. By 1892 she moved to a still larger 
house on East Baltimore Street and when, 
6.years later (in 1898) the Baltimore Educa- 
tion Authority took over this Russian school, 
there were 5,000 students who had attended 
Classes. Christians, Slovak and Czech immi- 
grants attended it as well as Jews. 

Long years later in New York City (on 
Thursday, January 9, 1936), when Mayor 
Fiorella LaGuardia handed Miss Szold the 
certificate citing her for distinguished and 
exceptional public service, he hailed her as 
“A distinguished citizen of the world * * * 
who needs no key in the city of New York” 
and said, “You were the pioneer in this 
movement, which resulted first in educating 
the parents to avail themselves of the schools 
for their children. Through that pioneer 
effort, that inspiration, that group of immi- 
grants who came at that time, many, many 
are holding today places of responsibility in 
the commercial, industrial, financial, scien- 
tific, professional, and governmental world. 
I would not be here, perhaps, in 1936 if you 
had not started your work in 1880.” 

In the doing, the doer was enriched. 
Contact with these minorities and with the 
history of persecution and degradation of 
the Jew throughout the centuries, quick- 
ened her mind and spirit to the need for a 
homeland wherein the Jew would be free 
and able to live a life of dignity and 
creativity. And thus she states, “I became 
converted to Zionism at the very moment 
that I realized that it alone supplied my 
bruised, torn, and bloody Nation, my dis- 
tracted Nation with an ideal—an ideal that 
can be embraced by all, no matter what their 
attitude may be to other Jewish questions.” 
She followed through by organizing in 1893 
together with a group of her immigrant 
friends, the first Zionist Society in Baltimore 
(the Hebras Zion). Little did she know on 
what far path and to what great toll this 
conversion would lead her and how it would 
become the central and dominating motive 
of her life. 


Overlapping her career as a teacher, con- 
fidant and literary secretary for her father, 
was a literary career of her own. At 18, she 
became the Baltimore correspondent of the 
New York Jewish Messenger using the pen 
name of Sulamith. Delving through the 
back numbers of this newspaper and of the 
columns as saved in her diaries and papers, 
one is astonished at the depth of under- 
standing, at the pungent force and at the 
magnificent literary style in so young a girl. 
The range of topics upon which she wrote 
was amazing, and her deep Jewish roots were 
apparent in all her writings. 

In pursuit of her firm belief that Jews 
must be rooted in Jewish history and tradi- 
tion, she was one of that small company of 
far-seeing men and women who founded the 
Jewish Publication Society of America in 
1888, serving as a volunteer on the publica- 
tions committee. The Jewish Publication 
Society, acting on the principle that an In- 
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digencus, creative, cultural Jewish life must 
be devised for this country, sought to foster 
this end by publishing Jewish classics in 
English and by becoming the lodestone for 
contemporary writers. Miss Henrietta was 
fascinated by what she foresaw as the future 
of this organization and what it could mean 
for the unfolding Jewish life in this coun- 
try. Thus, in 1693, she resigned from teach- 
ing and from the Russian School, said fare- 
well to the religious classes and to her pri- 
vate students and became the professional 
literary secretary of the society and held this 
post for 23 years. She served as editor, 
translator, writer of articles for the Jewish 
encyclopedia and many learned journals, 
adviser to young people of talent. All the 
early volumes of the American Jewish Year- 
book bear testimony to her editorial skill, 
to her knowledge of languages, and to her 
competence as a translator. 

One of the most magnificent pieces of 
work during this period was the revised 
translation of the “History of the Jews” by 
Heinrich Graetz, in five volumes, with an 
index volume prepared entirely by Henrietta 
Szold. In 1898, volume VI, the index vol- 
ume, made of the whole work not simply 
a history but a Jewish encyclopedia, for 
it is a compilation of events in chronologi- 
cal order. Miss Henrietta devoted herself 
for over a year to this tremendous labor, 
During this period too, there was fruitful 
collaboration with Prof. Louis Ginzberg of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary and she 
was extremely helpful in the translating and 
editing of volumes of his “Legends of the 
Jews.” 

“The Hebrew Journal” commenting on 
one of her lectures entitled, “A Century of 
Jewish Thought” (January 1896) says, “She 
demonstrates that the formation of a visible 
center as the acknowledged home of the 
Jewish people is required for the religion of 
Israel to assert its power and mission in the 
world.” 

The Journal continues, “With rare knowl- 
edge of the sub'ect (almost too profound 
for an American woman) Miss Szold exhibits 
the beauties of the modern Hebrew litera- 
ture. * * * (To our knowledge, the most 
learned Jewess in the United States 
perfectly objective in her reasoning.)” 

Rabbi Szold died in 1902 and Henrietta 
and her mother moved to New York in 1903. 
She became a student—a lady studying 
Talmud—at the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America in New York City. She was 
extremely eager to publish her father’s un- 
finished work and thus set about preparing 
herself to become his literary executor. 

While attending the seminary as its first 
woman student, she commuted to Philadel- 
phia to continue her work with the Publica- 
tion Society. Reveling in the intellectual 
stimulation of the great minds at the semi- 
nary, her own horizons widened and she took 
on additional areas of work, which stemmed 
from her manifold interests. Her passion for 
Zion and for Jewish tradition and Hebrew 
as a living language was quickened at this 
time 


In New York she came into intimate con- 
tact with the Zionist masses as well as with 
its leadership and was impelled to positive 
action. Thus, in 1907, at the request of 
Dr. Judah Leon Magnes, then honorary sec- 
retary of the Federation of American Zion- 
ists, she and a group of young girls organ- 
ized a study circle named the Hadassah 
Study Circle. For the next 2 years they 
studied under her guidance and became 
familiar with the ideas of the forerunners 
of the Zionist movement. 

Toward the end of 1908 Miss Szold suf- 
fered from iu health and, therefore, she and 
her mother set out in 1909 for a leisurely 
trip to Europe and Palestine. In Palestine 
she saw the living reality of that which she 
had believed in and understood—namely, 
that Zionism was a movement of self- 
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emancipation, “a movement which epito- 
mizes the finest Jewish Impulses of the day.” 
Her life took on new meaning and purpose. 

When she returned from her visit abroad, 
she shared with the members of the Hadassah 
Study Group her concern for the mothers 
and children in the Holy Land, where the 
maternal death rate, as well as the death 
rate of the newborn, was shocking. And, 
thus, it came about that on Purim, February 
24, 1912, this study group, meeting in the 
vestry rooms of Temple Emmanuel, declared 
itself “Hadassah,” the New York Chapter of 
the Daughters of Zion, with the motto 
“Aruchat Bat Ami—The Healing of the 
Daughter of My People” (Jeremiah 8: 22), 
and elected Henrietta Szold as its president. 
Hadassah thus started with some 40 mem- 
bers with a twofold purpose—to establish 
and maintain a visiting nursing service in 
Palestine and to foster Jewish and Zionist 
education in the United States. 

The concept of volunteer service which 
was incorporated in the constitution of this 
new group has been a major source of 
strength as the years marched on and the 
organization marched with it. Today Hadas- 
sah, more than 300,000 strong, has become 
a great movement in Jewish life, securely 
rooted in the American tradition, committed 
to a program of healing, teaching, and re- 
search and youth rehabilitation in a new 
democratic nation in the Middle East, Israel; 
respected and revered wherever men and 
women of good will live. 

Justice Brandeis has said, “My life has been 
an analysis of organizations of all kinds. 
From that point of view, I have studicd 
Hadassah and I am ready to say that there is 
no organization, political, economic, indus- 
trial, that I would put in the class of 
Hadassah.” 

The twofold purpose shines forth from its 
twin names, “Hadassah Medical Relief Asso- 
ciation” and “Hadassah—The Womens! Zion- 
ist Organization of America’—ministry of 
healing and service as well as educator of a 
large sector of American Jewry. Today, 
Hadassah represents a magnificent network 
of preventive and curative medicine encir- 
cling a nation and a state, crowned by a 
City of Healing—the Hadassah-Hebrew Uni- 
versity Medical Center, paralleled by an 
equally magnificent womens* group in the 
United States dedicated not only to its prac- 
tical work in Israel but also to Jewish sur- 
vival. Yesterday, the mame “Hadassah” 
meant two nurses to give prenatal and post- 
natal care in a one-room hut in the Old City 
of Jerusalem and a small study circle in New 
York City. Indeed, her hands and her heart 
and her eyes looked to the future that day. 
Purim 1912, may be counted not only as the 
birthday of Hadassah, but also of Miss Szold’s 
life work, for all else was “commentary.” 

In 1916, Miss Szold's friends, under the 
direction of Judge Julian W. Mack, made it 
financially possible for her to devote all her 
time and talents in the field of volunteer 
service. Therefore, Miss Szold tendered her 
resignation to the Jewish Publication Society 
and turned her energies and talent to the 
field of Zionist work. During World War I, 
as the magnitude of the problem facing 
Jewish life became ever more apparent, a 
Provisional Committee for Zionist Affairs, 
under the chairmanship of Louls D. Brandeis, 
to aid Jews abroad, was set up in America. 
Henrietta Szold became a member of the 
executive committee. When the pleas came 
from Europe for medical relief as well as 
other ald, and as the appalling situation of 
the Jews in Palestine became apparent, the 
provisional committee turned to Henrietta 
Szold and Hadassah to organize such assist- 
ance for the Jewish community of Palestine, 
Hadassah, then an organization of 47 chap- 
ters and 4,000 members, accepted the re- 
sponsibility of organizing, financing and dis- 
patching a medical unit to Palestine. Thus, 
on June 11, 1918, the first American Zionist 
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Medical unit to Palestine set out from New 
York harbor in a British ship. This mission 
was composed of 45 doctors, nurses, sani- 
tarians and administrative personnel, and 
arrived in Jaffa on August 17, 1918. 

While Miss Szold labored to set up this 
mission, the Balfour Declaration was issued. 
Thus, “The medical unit was an advance 
guard of the builders * * * and became 
the advance and seminal instrument for a 
Modern State with model health facilities 
and achievements.” 

In this first planning, her concern for to- 
Morrow and her understanding that tomor- 
row must be built on the work of today, was 
evident. She believed in discipline, work 
and building, and communicated this to all 
who came into her orbit. “I see no sense in 
any movement which is not built up siowly, 
bit by bit.“ 

Hadassah built slowly, bit by bit, under 
her guidance and direction, accepting the 
challenge of today, planning for the tomor- 
Tow that inevitably becomes today. From 
its very beginnings, Miss Szold taught that 
there are no frontiers to medicine and that 
all creeds and groups should be served. This 
has remained Hadassah’s credo. 

In 1920, in her 60th year, Henrietta Szold 
started her life anew. She went to Palestine 
to take her part in the medical program 
which Hadassah had taken on as its obliga- 
tion in the building of a new nation, She 
remained in that land for a quarter of a cen- 
tury of unremitting work and awe-inspir- 
ing achievement, On May 10, 1944, she wrote 
to a cherished friend, “I have a great long- 
ing to visit America once more I long 
for the Maryland woods. I long for an 
American autumn, I long—but dare I hope, 
With a war that must be won, no matter how 
long it lasts." She died in Jerusalem the 
following February 1945, without seeing the 
Maryland woods again. 

The breadth of vision, the capacity for 
Seeing the one step ahead, gave her the un- 

that a healthy baby, a normal 
Child, must be given proper education and 
training and so her interest angled out to 
include all the needs of the Yishuv (Jewish 
community of Palestine) in the fields of ed- 
Ucation, social welfare, vocational educa- 
tion, as well as in health. In 1927, the 
Zionist Congress elected her to the Palestine 
Zionist Executive and she because the di- 
rector of education and health. In 1931, she 
Was elected a member of the Vaad Leumi 
(the Jewish National Council in Palestine) 
and was appointed director of social wel- 
Tare and she set out to organize the central 
u for social work for the whole country. 
She wrote, “When I came to Palestine I 
&cted as though I were an expert on medical 
affairs, Fate made me pretend to be an 
expert in educational affairs in 1927 and 
now in 1931, having passed the Psalmist’s 
turn of year, I dare go into another field in 
Which to expertize is imperative.” 

The circle of her life had almost come full 
round, but not yet, not until that day in 
1933 when she unpacked her trunks and 
knew that she would not return to live out 

last days in the city of her birth, her 
beloved Baltimore. For in 1933 she had said 
goodbys, had packed her few belongings, 
and had set her feet on a path to fulfill her 
's desire of ending her life amid the 
fields of her birthplace and in the bosom of 
her beloved family. But in that year came 
the accession of Hitler to power and once 
again her life took on new dimensions. She 
Who had started as a teacher and as the 
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friend of the newcomer into America, found 
herself again in the field of youth education 
and integration of immigrants. 

German Jewry, in its anguish and effort 
to save its youth, had organized a movement 
called Judische Jugendhilfe and they and 
the Central Bureau for the Settlement of 
German Jews under the Jewish Agency, 
turned to Miss Szold to direct the work of 
receiving the young people, of integrating 
them in Palestine, and of giving them the 
opportunity for training and citizenship, 
In October 1933 Miss Szold went to London, 
as Palestine's representative, to attend a 
conference discussing ways of meeting the 
crisis facing Jewish life. En route she wrote 
to a friend, “Last spring I determined to cut 
loose from Palestine and return to America 
for my remaining years, to be coddled by my 
sisters. Hitler disposed otherwise. I should 
have felt like a renegade if I had not re- 
mained to do my bit.“ From London she 
went to Berlin to make her plans. 

On February 19, 1934, the first group of 
Youth Aliyah boys and girls arrived in Haifa 
Harbor aboard the Martha Washington. 
Henrietta Szold was there to welcome each 
one, to talk of their home and their parents, 
to bid them Shalom, and to take them to 
their new home at Ein Harod, a kibbutz in 
Palestine. Slowly they came, and then fast- 
er and faster, the children and youth, as each 
year brought its own story of increased Jew- 
ish suffering. Each year brought new groups 
from various lands; from the concentration 
camps when they were opened up; from the 
partisan ranks; from the homes of foster 
parents who had taken them in; from the 
Orient and Arab countries; from lands num- 
bering more than 70. 

Now as plans are being made to mark the 
centennial of her birth in December 1960, 
the figures of World Youth Aliyah show that 
100,000 children and youth should have come 
into Israel by that date. One million Jew- 
ish children cruelly done to death in the 
years of the Hitler massacre; 100,000 chil- 
dren—untold generations—to balance that 
awful score. The sages have said, “He who 
saves one life saves the generations.” 

One of the beacons of Jerusalem in the 
1940's was the light that burned in her room 
at the Eden Hotel—a source of comfort and 
hope for all who passed that way during the 
dark days of the Hitler holocaust. In her 
own words, she described her workday to a 
friend, My day extends from 4:30 in the 
morning until 12 at night and I am kept 
busy all the hours.” Once when asked by a 
dear friend how was it possible to work this 
way, she answered: “There are two reasons: 
one, I keep the Sabbath; and two, my cast- 
fron stomach.” 
blending. She went on to explain that Fri- 
day, when she lit her candles, she put aside 
all business and turned toward the delight of 
the Sabbath, renewing her forces for the 
work of the coming week. 

Through all these years of service for the 
Yishuv, a vision was born in her mind and 
heart, germinating slowly, but one which 
developed towards a logical conclusion; 
namely, that there must be established in 
this new land a children’s bureau compa- 
rable to that of the United States or of Switz- 
erland. It must be an organization with the 
authority, the technical knowledge and the 
purpose of delving into various social prob- 
lems attendant on the care, training, and 
future of the child as he grew into a mature 
and conscientious citizen. 

She wished that a national fund similar to 
the great instruments of Israel's redemp- 
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tion—another national Keren, this time a 
Keren Hayeled, be set up, Thus, on her 81st 
birthday, December 21, 1941, the Mosad 
Szold, Keren Leman Hayeled v'Hanoar, or the 
Henrietta Szold Foundation for Child and 
Youth, was formally established through the 
initiative of Hadassah with the aid of the 
Vaad Leumi. The Mosad functions today as 
a research and coordinating body in the fields 
of social work, social welfare and youth work, 
It is indeed “Miss Szold's legacy and con- 
science, a project for this and future gen- 
erations.” 

Today, we who love and revere her may not 
visit her last resting place on the Mount of 
Olives, for it is in Jordan territory. But we 
meet her in every corner of the Holy City 
and the Holy Land, on the docks of Haifa 
where she greeted the first group of Youth 
Aliyah boys and girls; in the City of Beer- 
sheba, which the genius of Hadassah helped 
to grow from a primitive market point in the 
desert to a city of 40,000 people; in Safad, in 
Tel Aviv, in Tiberias, where the former 
Hadassah Hospitals tell something of the 
story of its beginnings-in the land; in the 
medical center which dominates the skyline 
of Jerusalem. She is seen too in the happy 
laughing children in the playgrounds; in the 
pink-cheeked schoolchildren having their 
midmorning snack and milk; in the Orlental 
girls studying sewing and homemaking. The 
ideas of education, social welfare and child 
guidance, which are now an integral part of 
an orderly democratic state, were born in 
the mind and heart of Henrietta Szold and 
became reality through her stubborn will, 
matchless integrity, and ceaseless activity. 

How does one conclude this paper? For 
her who spanned centuries and crossed con- 
tinents in her life and her work, there is no 
such word as conclusion. May I therefore 
quote from an essay written by Henrietta in 
October 1917, in memory of a beloved friend, 
(Hortense Guggenheimer Moses): 

“To such as she was we say no farewell. 
The harmony of their being has stolen into 
the fiber of our consciousness. In part we 
are what we are because they have lived. 
In part we do what we do and as we do it, 
because they have done as they did. Re- 
membering what they were and what they 
did, what she was and what she did, we con- 
secrate our lives to life—life—tull, complete, 
harmonious.” 


The Challenge of Higher Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, while 
all of us are concerned—and rightly so— 
with the quantity and quality of sec- 
ondary education in this country, we 
must also pay increasing attention to the 
onrushing problems involved in provid- 
ing college training for our young people. 
According to reliable statistics, enroll- 
ment in institutions of higher learning 
will more than double within the next 
10 years. 
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A principal dilemma posed by this 
avalanche of college students is how to 
prevent a dimunition in the quality of 
the education provided. This problem 
and many others involved in the forth- 
coming crisis in our colleges was ably dis- 
cussed recently by Dr. Homer D. Bab- 
bidge, Assistant Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 

In a speech at Sidwell Friends School 
here in Washington, Dr. Babbidge voiced 
an eloquent plea for greater public inter- 
est in the challenge of higher education, 
and pointed out the need for insuring 
that more and more of our young people 
receive college training. He said. So- 
ciety as a whole needs more people with 
education beyond high school,” and I 
thoroughly agree, Mr. President. 

Dr. Babbidge dealt with the need to 
take steps now to meet the coming tidal 
wave in higher education. While it is, of 
course, true that much of the financial 
backing needed for this great effort must 
come from private individuals and or- 
ganizations, some help must be provided 
by governmental units at the Federal and 
State level. I am convinced that the 
Federal Government must more thor- 
oughly explore means to assist in meet- 
ing the crisis in higher education. 

There are a number of proposals now 
before Congress, several of which I have 
sponsored, to provide Federal help in 
this great cause. I am hopeful action 
will be forthcoming before long on these 
means to stimulate and encourage Amer- 
ica’s response to the need for improved 
quality and quantity in our institutions 
of higher learning. 

Mr, President, the sooner we respond 
to the challenge outlined in Dr. Bab- 
bidge’s address, the easier it will be to 
answer it. As he notes— 

We are either going to do what needs doing, 
or we will relegate education to a lesser place 
in our national way of life. 


And I might add, Mr. President, that if 
we do demote education in our national 
scale of values, we will be dooming Amer- 
ica to a.secondary place in the family of 
nations. 

So that all my colleagues and a wider 
readership can benefit from Dr. Bab- 
bidge’s cogent remarks, I ask unanimous 
consent that excerpts appearing in the 
Washington Post be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the ex- 
cerpts were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 5, 1960] 
THE COMING Crisis IN OUR COLLEGES 
(By Mr. Homer D. Babbidge, Jr.) 

(Excerpted from an address delivered re- 
cently by the U.S. Assistant Commissioner 
of Education at Sidwell Friends School.) 

The most widely and confidently forecast 
tidal wave in all history is not a metero- 
logical but an educational one. Based on 
accurate population data—the young people 
are already in school—it is estimated that 
demand for college enrollment will double 
within the next decade. This is a forecast 
fraught with significance for the Nation. 

It seems to me that there are three possible 
basic courses of action that we can, as a 
Nation, contemplate: 
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1. We can turn away a larger number of 
applicant students at the college doors, mak- 
ing it relatively more difficult for an indi- 
vidual to get a college education. 

2. We can increase educational resources 
to accommodate the numbers. 

3. We can accommodate the numbers with- 
out a commensurate increase in resources, 
with a consequent decline in the quality. 

This last course of action impresses me, 
I am afraid, as the course most likely to be 
followed by the American people, and at the 
same time the most frightening course. I 
regret to say that there is a worrisome 
amount of evidence that through lack of 
concern and lack of action, we are in danger 
of paying for growth in higher education by 
cheapening the product. 

Parents are, individually, much concerned 
about the quality of the education their own 
children are likely to receive. But there is 
always the danger that parents will be con- 
cerned only for the fate of their own chil- 
dren, and that they will be lured into believ- 
ing that they may be able to shoehorn their 
children into an institution that is miracu- 
lously able to maintain the quality of its 
instruction in the face of enrollment de- 
mands. 

That is dangerous thinking in the case of 
individual families, but it is even more so 
for society at large. 

Let me enter a plea that you make com- 
mon cause with other parents in this mat- 
ter; that you be as concerned with the dilu- 
tion of higher education in the large as I 
know you are concerned about it in the case 
of your own sons and daughters. Frankly, 
the kind of diminution of quality that I fear 
will be epidemic in nature;.no institution 
and no family will be immune. I believe 
that only through concerted community ef- 
fort can we have any protection, singly or as 
a society. 

There is a specious appeal to the idea that 
we can keep the educational standard high 
by practicing higher education on a narrower 
segment of society. I think that it would 
be a false economy. In the first place, it 
may be your son or daughter who gets select- 
ed out. But more importantly, we must real- 
ize that a college education is increasingly 
a standard component of self-fulfillment in 
our society, and that self-fulfillment is an 
Ideal too important in our way of life to be 
cast off for reasons of economy. And then, 
too, we need more people with college train- 
ing—society as a whole needs them. 

In my view the only honest and socially 
constructive response we can make to the so- 
called tidal wave is to prepare for it; pre- 
pare for it by building the facilities and 
training the faculties that are required to 
accommodate increased numbers of students. 
That preparation will come high. Our phys- 
ical plant needs alone in the next decade 
may run to $20 billlon—and our present rate 
of construction would provide only about 
half that. In the area of faculty needs we 
face a troubling production problem: with 
needs for new staff rising, during the next 
decade, to 40,000 or 50,000 a year we are cur- 
rently producing less than 5,000 Ph.D.’s a 
year who go into college work, 

The decision to put much more effort and 
much more money into higher education is 
a hard one. The alternatives are easier, and 
unless I am mistaken, you will be hearing 
an increasing number of elaborate rational- 
izations designed to make the easy solutions 
seem sound. I believe there are economies 
that can be effected in our higher educa- 
tional enterprise, and I think we can do a 
better job of seeing to it that those who go 
to college are those who will most benefit 
from the experience; but neither is going to 
let us off the hook of decision. We are 
either going to do what needs doing, or we 
will relegate education to a lesser place in 
our national way of life. 
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Address by Philip McCallum, Administra- 
tor of the Small Business Administra- 
tion, Before the National Limestone In- 
stitute, Washington, D.C., January 20, 
1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the best summaries of the active role 
which the Small Business Administration 
is playing in today’s economy was given 
by Mr. Philip McCallum before the Na- 
tional Limestone Institute at its annual 
meeting in Washington earlier this year. 

Because I have a great deal of confi- 
dence in the value of the Small Business 
Administration in bolstering the back- 
bone of every community—the small 
businessman—under unanimous consent 


I insert Mr. McCallum’s remarks in the 


Appendix of the RECORD. 
follows: 

I am happy to have the opportunity to 
meet today with you members of the Na- 
tional Limestone Institute, and your guests, 
to explain the services of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. 

Your president, Robert Koch, has assured 
me that most of the members of this insti- 
tute are small, independent operators. In 
addition, I am well aware of the value of 
the products and services you have to offer. 
You are playing a vital part in the improv- 
ing of our highway system, and equally as 
important is your production of agricultural 
limestone which does much to maintain the 
fertility of our farms. 

Yours is an essential industry, and I have 
no doubt that in the years ahead you will 
continue to play an important role in our 
national economy, 

Newspapers and magazines recently had a 
good deal to say about the “fabulous six- 
tles“ which we have just entered. The mar- 
velous advances of the past few years are 
well known to all of us—atomic energy, 
space exploration, new products, new ma- 
chines, new methods of doing just about 
everything under the sun. 

But marvelous as these recent advances 
have been we are told that they are as noth- 
ing when compared to the promise of the 
next decade. And, indeed, it is not difficult 
to envision that this will be so. 

Already, as a result of rocket and space 
Tesearch, industry is offered a wide range 
of new materials, light in weight, durable, 
and highly resistant to friction. 

We have no sooner become used to the 
marvels of electronic computers, when we 
are told that in a few years we may well 
have available machines, perhaps no larger 
than a cigar box, that will approach human 
thinking processes. 

Today, as every businessman knows, time 
and space are of increasing importance. To 
our forebearers, time moved slowly, sedately, 
leaving plenty of time for reflection, for de- 
cislonmaking, for correcting mistakes be- 
fore the mistakes became important. 

Now, time is packed full of action. More 
people have more things to do than they 
can find time in which to accomplish them. 
We are even more aware of the telescoping 
of space. Experimental airplanes have been 
flown at speeds of 1,400 miles an hour—but 
that was a few months ago. Perhaps that 
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Speed has been exceeded by now, I do not 
know. I do know that there has been spec- 
Ulation of aircraft speeds in the near future 
Of perhaps 4,000 miles per hour. We can 
Move today between continents in less time 
than it took our fathers to travel from one 
county to the next. 

Within this shrinking world of time and 
Space, is it any wonder that the business- 
man has increasing problems of administra- 
tion and operation, affecting not only him- 
Self, his employees, his sources of supply, 
but his customers as well? 

Today, more than at any time in the 
Past, the owner or manager of a business 
must keep up with changes in technology. 
Lacking that kind of knowledge, he will soon 
fall behind in the competitive race. To run 
and win that race in a time of rapid socio- 
logical changes, he must know about, or 

introduce, new and improved prod- 
Ucts, and new and up-to-date methods of 
Production and distribution. With the 
Consumer ready, and often eager to spend 
his money on a large variety of goods, the 
businessman cannot stand still. If he does, 
he will surely do himself irreparable harm. 

One would hardly recognize the machinery 
Used today in manufacturing as compared 
to even 20 years ago. Continued investment 
Of capital has brought automatic control of 
looms, lathes, drill presses, cutting tools, 
oll refining processes, and countless other 
Operations. The flow of materials, the test- 
ing of materials and components, the stor- 
age of parts, and even the whole operation 
Of assembly lines can now be controlied by 
Magnetic tapes or by one or two skilled 
Operators. 

Change is the order of the day; radical 
Change, often swift and unexpected. And 

appears certain to dominate our lives 
in the years ahead. 

The businessman who is going to succeed 
in the fabulous sixties will be the business- 
Man who anticipates the changes that lie 


economy, with the gross national product 
Surging past the $500 billion mark for the 
frst time in history. 

We in the Small Business Administra- 
tion are concerned with the welfare of the 
Nation's 4 million small firms. We have de- 
Veloped a number of programs to help the 
small firms with their various problems, so 

can keep up in the parade of progress 
and help strengthen the Nation’s economy. 

One of the common problems of small 

. Particularly of small firms that are 
expanding or trying to expand, is the short- 
age of term financing. To help meet this 
need, the Small Business Administration has 
developed a program of financial assistance. 
We think this is a very effective program. 
Since the start of the program in September 
1953 we have approved more than 18,000 in- 
dividual loans totaling more than $850 mil- 
lion to aid small firms. 

Perhaps the best way to explain this pro- 
gram to you is to give you in some detail the 
Story of one such loan we recently approved 
to a small firm engaged in crushing, hauling, 
and placing limestone rock on highways, 
and crushing and spreading agricultural 
lime for farmers. 

The proprietor of this small firm visited 
One of our branch offices and told this 

organized 


In order to keep up with technological 
Progress, the firm has been obliged to go 
Tather heavily into debt to purchase crush- 
rs, pulverizers, shovels, trucks, and 
equipment. 
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Profits were also reduced by the necessity 
to make large set-asides for depreciation of 
equipment. 

The proprietor's basic problem was this: 
In order to improve the efficiency of oper- 
ations and handle an increased volume of 
business, he would have to spend an addi- 
tional $55,000 for new equipment. The 
equipment needed consisted of a link-belt 
shovel costing $10,000; a jaw crusher cost- 
ing $20,000; and a roll crusher costing $25,- 
000. 
He had been to his bank to discuss the 
problem with his banker. The banker ex- 
plained that he was already helping the 
firm finance its past purchases of equipment 
and was helping with the firm’s short-term 
financing and that was about as much as he 
could do at this time. 

However, he suggested that the proprietor 
visit the Small Business Administration. He 
said his bank would be glad to consider a 
participation loan in cooperation with the 
SBA. 


Accordingly, the proprietor of this firm 
had prepared the necessary financial records 
and he was now asking what help the Small 
Business Administration would be able to 
provide. : 

The financial specialist was impressed with 
the operation of this business. He noted that 
the management was experienced, compe- 
tent, and well regarded in the community; 
he noted that the equipment the firm owned 
was maintained in very good condition and 
was checked regularly; the firm maintained 
a complete set of books and its future pros- 
pects appeared very good. 

Accordingly, in a short while the SBA was 
able to approve a loan of $87,000 to this 
small firm—$55,000 to purchase the needed 
new equipment, and the remaining $32,000 
to pay off chattel mortgages on machinery 
and equipment previously purchased. 

The loan was to be repaid in monthly 
installments over $ period of 7 years. The 
bank agreed to take a 25-percent share of 
the loan, and to service the loan for the 
SBA. The interest was set at 5 percent. 

I have given you details of this loan, 
because it is typical of the way the Small 
Business Administration operates. When we 
are convinced that the managemeni is cap- 
able, the collateral adequate, and there is 
a good prospect for future earnings from 
which the loan can be repaid, the applicant 
stands a good chance of receiving financial 
help from this Agency. 

In this case, the firm purchased the new 
equipment, expanded its operations, hired 15 
additional employees, and at last report it 
was getting along very well. 

Smull businesses are eligible for SBA loans 
for these purposes: Business 
conversion or expansion; the purchase of 
equipment, facilities, machinery, supplies or 
materials, or for working capital. 

There are two types of Small Business Ad- 
ministration business loans—participation 
and direct. In a participation loan, the 
agency joins with a bank or other private 
lending institution in a loan to a small busi- 
ness concern. In a direct loan, there is no 
participation by a private lender—the loan 
is made entirely and directly by the SBA to 
the borrower. 

By law the agency cannot make a direct 
loan if a bank or other private lending in- 
stitution will join with it in a loan. The 
amount which may be borrowed from the 
Small Business Administration depends upon 
how much is needed for the intended pur- 
poses of the loan. The maximum amount 
which the agency may have outstanding to 
any one borrower is $350,000. This maxi- 
mum applies to the agency's share of a par- 
ticipation loan and to a direct SBA loan. 

So much for our financial assistance pro- 
gram. Let us now turn to another program 
we have for helping small firms obtain 
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needed equity capital through the establish- 
ment of privately owned small business in- 
vestment companies. 

Under the Small Business Investment Act 
of 1958, the Small Business Administration 
licenses, regulates and may provide financial 
assistance to privately owned small business 
investment companies, These companies in 
turn make equity-type and long-term fi- 
nancing available to small business concerns. 

Before it can begin operations under the 
act, a company must be licensed by the SBA 
and must have paid-in capital and surplus 
of at least $300,000. However, in order to 
enable a company to get started, the SBA 
is authorized to purchase subordinated de- 
bentures from the company up to a maxi- 
mum amount of $150,000. 

As a further step to encourage the forma- 
tion and growth of these new sources of 
equity-type and long-term funds for small 
business, the Small Business Administration 
may also make loans to an investment com- 
Pany, up to 50 percent of the company’s 
paid-in capital and surplus. The invest- 
ment company also may borrow from pri- 
vate sources, subject to conditions prescribed 
by the SBA, 

The Small Business Investment Act also 
authorized the Small Business Administra- 
tion to make loans to State and local devel- 
opment companies to help them assist small 
businesses of their areas. 

So far the Small Business Administration 
has licensed 67 small business investment 
companies. We expect that before long 
there will be at least one such investment 
company organized in each of the larger 
cities throughout the country and that these 
investmet companies will become an impor- 
tant source of financing for small business 
concerns. 

Let us turn now to another service of the 
Small Business Administration—disaster 
loans: 

Loans are made in storm, flood and other 
major disaster areas to help repair or rebuild 
homes, businesses and nonprofit institu- 
tions, and to help replace lost furnishings 
or business machinery, equipment and 
inventory. 

Loans are made in drought or excessive 
rainfall disaster areas to help small business 
concerns suffering substantial economic in- 
jury to overcome this injury and to continue 
in business until the disaster conditions end. 

A small business concern may be con- 
sidered for an SBA disaster loan provided it 
has suffered substantial economic injury be- 
cause of a drought or excessive rainfall in 
its area, and provided the President or the 
Secretary of Agriculture has declared the 
area a major disaster area because of the 
drought or excessive rainfall. 

The Small Business Administration has 
approved nearly 9,000 disaster loans for ap- 
proximately $95 million. 

Another of our services is helping small 
firms who wish to sell their products or serv- 
ices to the Government. This is an im- 
portant program because, as you know, the 
U.S. Government is the largest purchaser of 
goods and services in the world. 

In the Small Business Act, Congress stated 
its intention that “a fair proportion of the 
total purchases and contracts for property 
and services for the Government (including, 
but not limited to, contracts for mainte- 
nance, repair, and construction) be placed 
with small business enterprises,” and that “a 
fair proportion of the total sales of Govern- 
ment property be made to such enterprises.” 

The agency's regional offices maintain 
inventories or listings of the productive fa- 
cilities of small firms in their areas, and use 
them to refer prime contract and subcon- 
tract opportunities to firms which can fur- 
nish the needed products or services. 

The SBA’s field offices serve as a meeting 
point for Government prime contractors and 
other business concerns in need of subcon- 
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tractors and small firms which have the re- 
quired facilities. 

The SBA helps small business concerns to 
undertake research and development work, 
including work for the Government, and to 
obtain the benefits of research and 
development. 

The Small Business Administration has 
developed programs with major Government 
purchasing agencies under which purchases 
are set aside to be made from small busi- 
ness, and bidding for the contracts is limited 
to small business concerns. 

The SBA has arranged cooperative small 
business set-aside programs with the De- 
partment of Defense, the General Services 
Administration, the Department of Com- 
merce, the Veterans’ Administration, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Department of 
the Interior, and the Post Office Department. 

Small Business Administration representa- 
tives are assigned to the larger purchasing 
offices of these agencies to review proposed 
purchases with their purchasing officials and 
to reserve suitable ones for award to small 
business. The decision to set aside for small 
business all or part of a purchase, or class 
of purchase, is made jointly by the SBA and 
the purchasing agency. 

Under this program, nearly 80,000 prime 
Government contracts have been awarded to 
small firms, and these contract awards 
amount to more than $3 billion. ' 

The Small Business Administration also 
assists small business concerns with their 
management problems; helps small business 
owners and managers strengthen their man- 
agement skills and learn of new and im- 
proved business practices; and finances re- 
search into the problems of small businesses. 

As part of this program, the Small Busi- 
ness Administration arranges with colleges, 
universities and State agencies for research 
and studies concerning the financing and 
operation of small business enterprises, So 
far we have made individual grants to edu- 


The grants range from $7,000 to the maxi- 
mum permitted by law, $40,000, These stud- 
ies, when they are completed, will be wide- 
ly distributed and we believe they will be 
of great value to small business enterprises. 
of its educational program among 
business concerns of the Nation, 
cosponsors with educational insti- 


in their knowledge and experience by acquir- 
ing a better grasp of overall business admin- 
istration. 

Since 1954, the SBA has cosponsored 653 
Management courses at 255 educational in- 
stitutions, and the courses have been at- 
tended by more than 20,000 business own- 
ersand managers. They pay the cost through 
their tuitions. 

We also publish several series of manage- 
ment and technical publications of value to 
established or prospective operators of small 
business concerns. These are: 

Management Aids for Small Manufacturers, 
a series designed to supply needed informa- 
tion on sound business administration in 
small plants. 

Small Marketers Aids, which are leafiets 
intended for owners and operators of small 
retail, wholesale and service enterprises. 

Technical Aids for Small Manufacturers, 
a series designed for use by operators of 
small plants, discuss significant develop- 
ments in such fields as materials, processes, 
equipment and maintenance. 

The Small Business Management Series 
consists of booklets which cover important 
management subjects, and normally are pre- 
pared on a contract basis by recognized au- 
thorities in the fields covered. 

The Starting and Managing Series, a new 
type of publication, will provide information 
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on starting and managing different types 
of small business concerns. 

From this brief outline, it is apparent I 
believe, the Small Business Administration 
has developed a wide and effective program 
for aiding small firms. < 

In these prosperous times businesses of 
all kinds, small or large, have an unprece- 
dented opportunity to expand their prod- 
ucts and services and help provide new jobs 
and new opportunities. 

Business is on the upsurge. The Nation- 
al Industrial Conference Board says that 
the Nation is going to continue to have a 
rapid rise in the standard of living, due 
to technological progress, a growing popu- 
lation, a very high rate of income, and large 
capital investments by industry. 

Thus we have in our great Nation assur- 
ance of further economic growth and a solid 
foundation upon which we can build our 
future. All the signs indicate to me that 
alert, farseeing companies will find exciting 
opportunities for growth and prosperity. 


The Last Days of J. Ernest Wilkins 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an article 
appearing in a recent issue of Ebony 
magazine, written by Simeon Booker, en- 
wn, “The Last Days of J. Ernest Wil- 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tue Last Days or J. ERNEST WILKINS—A 
Victim OF POLITICAL BICKERING, UNBEND- 
ING FIGHTER DIES a LONELY Max 

(By Simeon Booker) 

On a balmy spring day 2 years ago in the 
Nation's Capital, the son of a poor Methodist 
minister who rose to become Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor, the highest Government post 
ever held by a Negro, grimly set out to write 
a letter of resignation to President Eisen- 
hower. For J. Ernest Wilkins, the admin- 
istration’s most celebrated Negro appointee 
and internationally known because of his 
position, the decision was heart rending. 
He had failed in the one job he wanted so 
badly, in which he had worked so hard 
to succeed. 

Somehow, he did not write the letter—at 
that time. Perhaps, because of his objec- 
tions to the methods used to oust him or 
because he felt he still could perform in a 
manner satisfactory to his superiors, he de- 
layed the ordeal, The postponement, ac- 
cording to intimates, exposed the soft- 
voiced, gentle “prince of a man” to a hectic, 
bitter campaign against him and probably 
nee? ed the end of his life—only 10 months 

In those months, however, the 64-year-old 
Phi Beta Kappa from the University of Illi- 
nois and a pacesetter for a brilliant family 
demdonstrated a courage and perseverance 
seldom seen in U.S. politics. The man whom 
some Negroes described earlier as “ultra- 
conservative,” launched a one-man battle 
that reached the White House level and 
ended in the pitiable death of “a broken- 
hearted Christian.“ Little has been written 
about the stormy episodes that capped his 
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spectacular career. Only in recent months 
have intimates startd to discuss the fateful 
disaster of the man dubbed “The Puritan 
of Mahogany Row“ and worshiped as the 
administration’s headline race figure. The 
talk is reviving the memory of the former 
Chicago lawyer and could well give him the 
rightful and lasting place he deserves in civil 
rights. 

When he was appointed to the subcabinet 
post in 1954 by President Eisenhower, Wil- 
kins became the ranking Negro in a torrid, 
fast-moving, protocol-conscious Nation's 
Capital. He calmly accepted the honor, 
courteously rejected the frills and trim- 
mings. A staunch Methodist churchman, 
he steered away from drinking, smoking, 
cursing, even turned social invitations down 
by the score. He made it clear from the 
start that his goal was carrying out his 
duties, Without press conferences or inter- 
views, he regularly (though unwillingly) 
made news, becoming the first Negro to sit 
in on a cabinet session, head a U.S. dele- 
gation to International Labor Office meet- 
ings in Europe and Cuba, 

But the buildup became a nightmare 4 
years later that worried the architects of 
administration policy: How could they fire & 
Negro VIP whom they publicized so much? 
Especially since the country had been told 
that he had done a tremendous job. 

What are the factors that provoked Wilkins 
to consider resignation? There was appre- 
hension from the beginning in labor circles 
as to his qualifications for a post that dealt 
with international labor relations, Wilkins 
had no previous experience in labor, didn't 
talk the language, and, as one labor leader 
said: “He didn’t know the difference between 
the AFL and CIO and just couldn't get on 
the level with working people.” A man dedi- 
cated to what he believed was right, Wilkins 
was firm once he adopted a course. He took 
little advice, had few friends in labor areas 
and worked almost independently, Said one 
Negro laborite: “There were a lot of us who 
wanted to see him make good, but he never 
picked up the phone and called. And he 
never stopped by.“ ‘Yet, despite this criti- 
cism, department officials admitted that 
Wilkins learned the ropes and within months 
was making a record on the job. He was ac- 
claimed for his speeches to worldwide dele- 
gations of labor leaders, instituted exchange 
programs, developed a labor program in 
Africa. Said one: “When he made up his 
mind, he went all of the way.” 

Even though racism was not a factor in his 
predicament, it lurked in the shadows. Deep 
down, Wilkins was an uncompromising cru- 
sader. Here is an incident one labor leader 
related: When Wilkins led the delegatich to 
Switzerland in 1957, a Russian’ took the floor 
at the ILO confab and in a rousing speech 
attacked the United States as a country 
spawning people such as Mississippi Senator 
James EASTLAND. An American delegate 
turned to Wilkins, their leader, and urged 
him to object on the grounds that what the 
speaker was saying wasn't germaine to the 
labor issue. Retorted Wilkins: He's telling 
the truth, isn't he?” Wlikins refused to step 
in and another American did, finally getting 
the chairman to silence the speaker. 
the labor leader: “Wilkins just was too hon- 
est, too sincere to realize his role as 3 
diplomat.” 

During the fall of 1957, Labor Department 
Secretary James P. Mitchell, according to 
reliable sources, indicated that he was dis- 
pleased with Wilkins’ role as head of the 80- 
person staff which handled relations with 
labor leaders in 79 countries. He told some 
aids that he “realized he made a mistake“ in 
appointing Wilkins, but wanted to help him 
find another unique job. To gradually ease 
Wilkins out, he had the White House ap- 
point him as the only race member of the 
newly formed Civil Rights Commission. But 
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Wilkins refused to quit, delayed his resigna- 
tion and fell yictim to a humiliating inci- 
dent—and a heart attack. 

Scheduled to lead his fourth ILO dele- 
gation to Europe in May of 1958, he packed 
his bags and canceled speaking engagements. 
Then, he got word he would be left home. 
The decision unnerved him and 3 days later, 
after the delegation departed, a secretary 
rushed into his office to find him groping at 
his desk, gasping that he could not see. He 
had suffered a heart attack. Rushed to 
Walter Reed Hospital, he was confined 3 
months, losing his sight for a while. It was 
first feared that the heart attack had blinded 
Wilkins permanently. . 

For weeks, his life hung in the balance. 
His faithful wife, Lucille, stayed at his side 
but, like her husband, refused to summon 
outside help. Said a Negro Republican: “If 
we'd just known what was going on, we 
could have helped. But Wilkins was a self- 
reliant man.” 

Still ailing, Wilkins returned to his office 
where he found the pressures for his ouster 
at an all-time high. Newspapers hinted cor- 
rectly that his successor would be 31-year- 
old George C. Lodge, son of the U.N. Am- 
bassador. There was little work for Wilkins: 
he was stripped of responsibility and accord- 
ing to office help, he “merely shuffled papers 
all day.” The man whom the GOP formerly 
headlined was a “forgotten man” without 
services of a full-time secretary. Crippled 
somewhat by the heart attack, he fought on, 
trying to retain his post. A year or so be- 
fore, when he broke his leg in a fall in Flint, 
Mich., he astonished employees by hobbling 
to work in a cast—so enthusiastic was he 
about the job. This never-say-die spirit 
flourished and won the admiration and silent 
help of numerous white and Negro em- 
ployees. 

As the first Negro subcabineteer, Wilkins 
endeared himself early to staffers. He was 
responsible for the first Negro secretaries 
to accompany oversea Labor Department 
delegations and the appointment of top race 
aides in his section. It is said that even 
while walking down halls, he noticed all- 
white sections and complained to personnel. 
Yet, his own secretary was white and he 
made no effort to replace her. With use 
of a limousine, Wilkins often drove his own 
car and even ate in the public cafeteria in 
his building in preference to the exclusive 
executive dining room. 

As resignation rumors persisted, nt 
Methodist Church men offered their services 
to the defense of their first Negro president 
of the judicial council (the church's supreme 
court). But Wilkins turned them down. 
When it came to services, Wilkins’ creed was 
“Believe in yourself and march forward.” 
Said a friend: “He would charge into a lion's 
den and not know how to get out.” Said 
another: “He knew church politics but he 
was lost when they hit from behind in na- 
tional politics.” 

During the next weeks, Wilkins was the 
loneliest person in the building. No longer 
did he have communication with Labor Sec- 
retary Mitchell who wrapped his arm about 
him at the initial press confab. No more 
was he considered a man on the team. Aids 
said Wilkins prayed, read the Bible in his 
Office, but that there was little relief. Aids 
for White House Chief Sherman Adams and 
Vice President Nixon tried to arrange meet- 
ings with their bosses to discuss the matter, 
but Wilkins spurned them. Said he: “The 
President appointed me and I want him to 
hear my case.” 

This attitude surprised the professional 
politicians. Never before had a colored man 
refused to talk to the Vice President or chief 
White Houes aid and stood his ground 80 
firm, refusing to compromise on principle. 
When the conference, with President Eisen- 
hower was arranged, Wilkins ducked in a 
side door of the White House and talked 
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face to face with the man who had up- 
rooted him from hls successful 35-year law 
practice. But the President was firm; 
Wilkins had to go because Labor Secretary 
James Mitchell had the right to appoint his 
top aids. Still, the President would find 
another job of equal importance. Wilkins 
replied that he would think it over. 

When he left the White House, reporters 
said the soft-spoken, humble man had tears 
in his eyes. He did. But he wasn't crying. 
Since the heart attack, his eyes watered and 
he constantly had to wipe them. Friends 
said, however, that he was distressed and 
disillusioned. 

At a White House press conference in 
mid-August, President Eisenhower denied 
reports that he was forcing Wilkins from 
the post. He admitted that he had “a con- 
genial talk” and that Wilkins was consider- 
ing resigning. The reporters were led to be- 
lieve the reason was Wilkins’ failing health. 

The President's public pronouncement was 
the last straw. Wilkins, according to 
friends, realized that he had lost the battle. 
Daily for weeks he carted books and other 
belongings from his office in such amounts 
as not to cause comment. His resignation 
“for personal considerations” was an- 
nounced during the first week of November 
and Wilkins, on his last workday, went 
home without saying goodby to any of his 
superiors and turning down a proposal that 
he be honored at a testimonal dinner. He 
was through. Period. He wanted to forget. 
A leading Republican said: “His leaving 
Was the low water mark for us as far as 
Negroes were concerned. We feel em- 
barrassed.” 


There was no uproar from the Negro com- 
munity—just as Wilkins desired. But short- 
ly after suffering perhaps his biggest set- 
back—to be forced out of a historymaking 
job, Wilkins, to his credit, refused to quit 
public life. As a member of the Civil Rights 
Commission, he concentrated his energies. 
His early accomplishments: appointments of 
Howard Law School Dean George Johnson 
as the Commission's legal director and 
Thomas Young on the publicity staff. 

The stage was set for his debut in early 
November in Montgomery, Ala., former Con- 
federacy capital. The Commission was 
launching its first probe of Alabama vote 
denial cases and there were some 45 Ne- 
groes, some white judges and members of 
registrar boards, slated as witnesses. The 
Commission members stayed at the Maxwell 
Air Force Base after downtown hotels re- 
jected the entire group because Wilkins was 
a Negro. 

Before a tense and crowded hearing in the 
Federal courthouse, Wilkins, alert and quick, 
tossed caution to the wind—and exploded. 
His questioning of witnesses, including the 
Judges, brought gasps. A registrar refused to 
answer him. There was no argument that 
his questioning of witnesses laid the Com- 
mission's groundwork. 

Said a Negro newspaperman: “There is not 
an ounce of fear in Wilkins. He is sharp. 
Where has he been all this time?“ A white 
colleague remarked: “He plunged right in 
and hit the heart of the matter. Being a 
Negro, he upset the tradition in that area 
for years to come.” But, said a Washington 
politician: “This was the turning point in 
Wilkins’ life. Before, he'd been a quiet but 
powerful crusader. After he lost the job, 
he just started talking what he believed. 
He'll never get another U.S. post.” 

Meanwhile, there was little use in specu- 
lating whether Wilkins would have been 
named a Federal judge or a U.S, ambassador. 
In speeches throughout the country, he 
mentioned that there was a brooding look 
on the face of Abraham Lincoln in the 
Washington memorial. Then he always 
added, “In a few years we'll have to change 
that statue. With segregation on the way 
out, the Emancipator will be happy.” 
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On January 19, 1959 (10 days after he ap- 
peared at the second Montgomery, Ala., 
hearing), J. Ernest Wilkins died alone in his 
Washington home. Friends immediately no- 
ticed the grimace on his face as he lay 
sprawled on the bedroom floor and were re- 
minded of his remarks about Lincoln. Said 
one: “Now he belongs to the ages—the for- 
gotten man.” He lay in state at downtown 
Washington's Foundry Methodist Church, 
the first time a Negro has been so honored, 
and was funeralized from his beloved 
Chicago. 

A year after his death, little has been 
written about the man who taught Wash- 
ington VIP’s the value of devotion to duty 
and integrity. It's understandable. They 
want to forget the way Wilkins was treated 
and how he died. 


Social Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, during 
these days of uncertainty it is well to 
pause and consider the importance and 
the impact of social security on our 
economy and our way of life. 

When social security was born it was 
heralded as a major prop in our economy 
against the devastating effects of unem- 
ployed, automation, and national busi- 
ness recessions. 

Social security was held up as the 
answer to our need for security in old 
age, opportunity for youth and as proof 
positive that a democracy could meet 
the challenge of socialism and commu- 
nism. z 


Recently much has been written but 
little has been said about the need for 
drastic changes and an updating of this 
law passed in 1934 becoming effective in 
1935. 

From the earliest dawn of history, ad- 
vancing age has been one of man’s great- 
est problems. Primitive tribes regarded 
age with superstition and fear. Often, 
the older men and women were driven 
from the tribes into the forest in the 
belief that their infirmities made them 
unfit to associate with others. Gradu- 
ally, as family units were established, the 
elderly gained a better place in society. 
In the beginnings of most civilizations 
that remain today, the very old were the 
responsibility of the younger members 
of the families. In some societies, the 
aged were highly revered and the con- 
duct of government rested in their ven- 
erable hands. But the family remained 
the basic foundation of their support. 

Not until recent times has society as 
a whole accepted responsibility for the 
care of the old. Homes for the aged 
were established in Holland in the 16th 
century. Other nations neglected the 
elderly to a woeful extent until the be- 
ginning of this century. But gradually, 
as industrialiation drove families into 
teeming cities and destroyed the last 
vestiges of tribal life in the Western 
World, it became clear that the people as 
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a whole would be forced to protect the 
old, or let them starve in lonely misery. 

This gave birth to national pension 
systems in some European countries. 
Many had already established generous 
programs for the elderly long before the 
United States at last recognied its obliga- 
tions to its senior citizens. 

Not until the great depression did 
America act. But when it did, its action 
was aimed more at unemployment than 
the economic protection of the old. The 
Social Security Act first went into effect 
in 1935, when millions were jobless. 
With its rigid restrictions against earn- 
ings by beneficiaries the act was largely 
designed to drive older workers out of 
the labor market. That if offered some 
retirement benefits was an incidental 
feature. Thus, we see that social secu- 
rity came too late, with too little. 

All efforts to broaden its provisions 
and enlarge its benefits have lagged far 
behind the exploding economy of this 
Nation. On every hand, we see evidence 
of the greatest prosperity in history. 
America has more factories, bigger cities, 
finer highways, and more devastating 
weapons of destruction than any other 
nation ever had. Most of our people are 
the richest, the best-fed, and most ade- 
quately-clothed, the best educated in the 
world. 

But millions dwell on the edge of eco- 
nomic slavery in the midst of fantastic 
wealth. These are the more than 14 mil- 
lion Americans of age 65 or older. Many 
receive a small social security benefit, 
pitifully insufficient to meet their 
monthly needs, Most augment this 
with State old-age assistance, if they 
are desperate enough and lucky enough 
to meet the restrictive requirements of 
State and local welfare regulations, 
Others, who go not qualify for social 
security, must depend entirely on State 
assistance. 


Who pays for State old age assistance? 
The taxpayers of the State and the Na- 
tion. The Federal Government con- 
tributes matching grants to the States, 
The States are encouraged to add their 
funds. From these two sources, States 
establish their old age assistance grants, 
hardly enough to keep the elderly alive. 
The programs are makeshift in char- 
acter, cumbersome in administration, 
and the constant target of attacks by 
so-called “taxpayer groups” and other 
special interests. Their narrow concern 
is the level of taxes, which they fight to 
reduce with total disregard of the peo- 
ple’s welfare—especially the aged. 

So America forges ahead toward a mil- 
lennium of materialism, while clinging 
to an old age security system as out- 
moded as the buggy whip. With a social 
security program crippled in its infancy, 
and State old age payments that are 
only a slight improvement over the poor- 
house system of a generation ago, this 
Nation has virtually abandoned its de- 
serving aged. 

PROGRAM RETIREMENT BENEFITS 

First. Social security must be brought 
up to date. It must be reshaped to fit 
our atomic times, available to all who 
apply for it in an amount geared to the 
Federal minimum wage law. This now 
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stands at $1 per hour for a 40-hour 
week, or $173 per month. 

If this Nation accepts the fact that 
a working man cannot live on less than 
$173.33 per month, does it not follow that 
an aged person deserves the same 
amount? 

Under present law, millions of oldsters 
are denied any social security benefits, 
or receive minimum payments. The 
Social Security Act must be amended to 
include all these aged men and women. 
They must be rescued from their plight 
as second-class oldsters and freed of 
the harassment and persecution they 
suffer under threadbare State old age 
assistance programs. Many of these un- 
fortunate oldsters are widows who de- 
voted their lifetimes to their families 
only to reach their later years with no 
provision for economic security. 

Second. America’s oldsters must be 
protected from the financial ravages of 
inflation. Too often, retirees have seen 
their hard-earned savings swallowed up 
years ahead of their retirement time- 
table as the value of the dollar drops 
with dizzy speed. After a realistic pay- 
ment has been set by Congress, a cost- 
of-living amendment should be written 
into the Social Security Act, to increase 
benefits automatically in inflationary 
periods. R 

Third. To protect the sensitive econ- 
omy of the Nation, social security eligi- 
bility ages should be made fluid. Ben- 
efits should be available at a lower age 
in times of widespread unemployment. 
The eligibility age for those able to work 
could be raised but not past 65, in pe- 
riods of great labor demand, such as 
a war or other national emergency. 

Fourth. Under existing law, several 
million Americans are totally neglected 
by the Nation they have helped to devel- 
op. These are men and women of 60 
years and older. Once jobless at this age, 
these people find it well-nigh impossible 
to find new employment. There is no 
State old age assistance available. At 
age 62 women can obtain partial social 
security old age benefits but no State 
old age assistance. Men are not eligible 
for either form of benefits until they 
are 65. The Social Security Act must 
be broadened to include both men and 
women. in the 60-and-over group, if they 
apply for benefits. 

Fifth. The present, unrealistic limita- 
tion on earnings by old age beneficiaries 
under the Federal Social Security Act 
should be junked. Instead of prohibit- 
ing the elderly from making more than 
$1,200 per year, the law should permit 
them to earn at least twice that amount, 
or $2,400. All limits should be removed 
age 70, instead of the present age of 

Sixth. The Nation's disabled should re- 
ceive full benefits at whatever age they 
become physically unable to work. 

Seventh. Adequate annuities must be 
provided for widows with families, en- 
abling them to raise their children in 
dignity and decency. 

Revolutionary changes? They may be, 
to some. But drastic action is necessary 
now to establish a real national retire- 
ment program. The Social Security Act 
provides a practical vehicle for this ob- 
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jective, Even Arthur Flemming, Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
admits the urgency of this program. He 
recently stated publicly that social secu- 
rity benefits should be offered to everyone 
at 72, whether or not they had ever 
worked in covered employment, 

Tremendous savings would be possible 
under a “social security for all“ system. 
Hundreds of thousands of State, county, 
and municipal social welfare workers 
could be dropped from the tax-supported 
payrolls. With a single check coming 
every month from the Federal Govern- 
ment, recipients would no longer be sub- 
jected to the humiliation of embarrassing 
investigations, quizzes and surprise 
visits by snooping welfare workers. The 
labyrinthine tangle of State and local 
welfare departments could be cleared 
and the taxpayers relieved of millions of 
dollars in annual administrative and 
other costs. 

The present outdated system of re- 
quiring the employer and the employee 
to bear the full expense of social security 
payments should be abandoned and 
America should follow the example of 
many foreign nations. The Federal Gov- 
ernment could participate in the pro- 
gram as a third-party contributor. This 
practice has proved successful in many 
other countries, some of which receive 
millions in foreign aid from the United 
States. Paradoxically, they use part of 
these funds to estublish social security 
programs far more advanced than our 
own. Can America risk losing her posi- 
tion of world leadership by permitting 
less wealthy countries to widen their lead 
in this important area of social progress? 

MEDICAL CARE 


The elderly have more frequent and 
serious health problems than any other 
population group. They spend more 
time in hospitals and their chances of 
recovery diminish with every passing 
year. 

In modern America, they find them- 
selves in a hopeless squeeze, caught be- 
tween steadily rising medical and hospi- 
tal costs, and greatly curtailed income. 
No realistic private health or hospitaliza- 
tion insurance is available to the aged at 
a cost they can afford. 

Congress must provide health protec- 
tion to the aged to fill the medical vac- 
uum left by private medicine and pri- 
vate insurance companies. Every per- 
son receiving social security benefits 
should receive medical care and hos- 
pitalization at no cost to him with 
the doctors and hospitals paid out 
of the social security fund. This is 
the only practical solution to the 
problem of protecting the health of our 
elderly. Payments could follow estab- 
lished rates and customs set up under 
Blue Cross, Blue Shield and other 


programs. 

A bill by Representative AIME Foranp, 
Democrat of Rhode Island, now before 
Congress, provides for this protection to 
social security recipients, 

HOUSING 

Social scientists and public agencies 
throughout the Nation have repeatedly 
described housing as one of the most 
urgent needs of our aging population. 
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Severely limited financially, older Amer- 
icans cannot compete with highly paid 
Workers for rental dwellings. As a re- 
sult, they concentrate in the slums, en- 
dangering their health and safety and 
perpetuating areas of civic blight. 

Although Congress in 1956 established 
Section 207—Housing for the elderly—as 
Part of the Federal Housing Act, very 
little has been accomplished in the field. 
Nonprofit organizations can qualify un- 
der section 207 for federally insured 
loans to build housing for the elderly de- 
velopments. But the financial hurdles 
are so high that no truly nonprofit cor- 
Porations can surmount them. Conse- 
quently, housing for the elderly remains 

‘almost at a standstill while millions of 
worthy, elderly citizens stagnate in 
unhealthful—often dangerous—living 
quarters. 

Congress in 1959 passed new legisla- 
tion affecting housing for the elderly. 
Unfortunately, the provisions are so far 
largely meaningless. Congress did not 
appropriate the necessary $50 million to 
activate the new legislation. And al- 

though the payback period for federally 
insured mortgage loans was extended 
from 40 to 50 years, high interest rates 
and large FNMA discounts virtually 
Cancel this feature. The advantages of 
100 percent mortgage insurance offered 
in the new law is illusory for the same 
reason, 

Congress must further revise housing 
for the elderly provisions of the Federal 
Housing Act. One hundred percent 
financing must be made available on 
Tealistic terms to nonprofit organiza- 
tions interested in building low-rent, 

_ high-quality facilities for the aged. The 
terms should be similar to those now 
available for military and other special 
assistance programs. Interest rates, 
Paid directly to the Federal Government, 
Should be pegged at a level no higher 
than necessary to process and service the 
mortgage. 

Eight billion dollars of surplus foods 
lie sealed in warehouses across this great 
land of ours. The harvest of fertile 
farms in every section of the country, 
this precious food is denied to our elderly 
men and women, even though they des- 
Perately need it. Occasionally, large 
Shipments are sent to foregin lands, to be 
distributed wholesale on a no questions 
asked” basis. Meanwhile, private cor- 
Porations fatten on the huge rentals 
charged to our Government for the use 
of the food storehouses. 

Congress in 1959 passed an amend- 
ment to a foreign aid food bill, to permit 
distribution of surplus foods to hungry 
Americans, using a food stamp system. 
But Agriculture Secretary Benson arro- 
gantly announced he would not put the 
System into effect, even after President 
Eisenhower signed it. This is an exam- 
ple of how far some of the President's 
appointees will go to prevent help from 
Teaching those who need it the most. 

The 1960 Congress should adopt a 
mandatory provisioin in a new, stronger 
food stamp bill, including a provision 
Compelling the administration to put it 
into effect without delay. 

These food stamps should be negotia- 
ble at any store or market, so that indi- 
viduals could go to the store of his choice 
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and exchange the food stamps for any 
kind of food commodity. 

In the interest of showing the inade- 
quacy of the present law, I present a 
summary of the benefits obtainable 
under the present law. 


BENEFIT AMOUNTS 


Average monthly wage: In general, an 
individual’s average monthly wage for 
computing his monthly old-age insur- 
ance benefit amount is determined by 
dividing the total of his creditable earn- 
ings after the applicable starting date 
and up to the applicable closing date, 
by the number of months involved. Ex- 
cluded from this computation are all 
months and all earnings in any year, 
any part of which was included in a 
period of disability under the disability 
“freeze” (except that the months and 
earnings in the year in which the period 
of disability begins may be included if 
the resulting benefit would be higher). 
Also excluded from the computation are 
all months in any year prior to the year 
the individual attained age 22 if less 
than two quarters of such year were 
quarters of coverage, Starting dates 
may be the year of attainment of age 
21. The closing date may be either (1) 
the first day of the year the individual 
died or became entitled to benefits or 
(2) the first day of the year in which 
he was fully insured and attained re- 
tirement age, whichever results in a 
higher benefit. 

Applicable starting and closing dates 
are those which yield the highest bene- 
fit amount, The minimum divisor is 18 
months. 

Individuals can drop out up to 5 years 
of lowest or no earnings in computing 
average monthly wage. 
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The minimum primary insurance 
amount is $33. 
MAXIMUM FAMILY BENEFITS 


Family maximum benefits are set by 
the new table and range from $53 to 
$254 (subject to rounding of individual 
benefits to next higher 10 cents). 
Though not specifically stated in the 
law, the table provides that the maxi- 
mum amount payable on a single wage 
record is the lesser of $254—twice the 
maximum possible primary insurance 
amount—or 80 percent of the individ- 
ual's average monthly wage. The 80- 
percent limitation, however, cannot re- 
duce family benefits below the larger of 
$53 or 1% times the primary amount. 

DEPENDENTS’ AND SURVIVORS’ BENEFITS 

First. Wife or husband of insured 
worker: One-half of primary insurance 
amount. 

Second. Child of insured worker: 
One-half of primary insurance amount. 

Third. Widow, widower, former wife 
divorced, or parent of deceased insured 
worker: Three-quarters of primary in- 
surance amount except minimum bene- 
fit is $33 if individual is sole beneficiary 
entitled. 

Fourth. Child of deceased insured 
worker: If only one child is entitled, 
three-quarters of primary insurance 
amount, except minimum is $33 if the 
child is the sole beneficiary entitled. 

If more than one child entitled, each 
child gets one-half of primary insur- 
ance amount plus an equal share in an 
additional one-quarter of primary in- 
surance amount. 

Fifth. Lump-sum death payment: 
Three times the primary insurance 
1 with a statutory maximum of 

55. 


Benefit chart 


Average monthly earnings 


Worker 


Old-age benefits Survivors benefits t 


$33 $45, 40 $49. 50 $33. 00 $53, 10 
59 81. 20 88. 50 44.30 88. 60 
65 89, 40 97. 50 48. 80 97. 60 
67 92. 20 100. 50 50. 30 100. 70 
69 94. 90 103, 50 51. 80 105. 60 
7 97.70 106, 50 53. 30 112, 90 
73 100. 40 109. 50 54. 80 120, 00 
75 108. 20 112 50 56. 30 128. 00 
78 107. 30 117. 00 58. 50 139. 20 
8⁰ 110. 00 120. 00 60. 00 146, 50 
82 112. 80 123. 00 61, 50 154. 50 
84 115. 50 126, 00 63. 00 181. 60 
86 118. 30 64. 50 168, 90 
88 121. 00 68. 00 176. 00 
90 123. 80 67. 50 180. 10 
93 127. 9) 69, 80 186, 20 
95 130. 70 71. 30 190. 10 
97 133. 40 72.80 104. 20 
99 136. 20 74. 30 198. 10 

101 138. 90 75. 80 202. 20 
103 141. 70 77.30 208. 10 

105 144. 40 * 80 210, 20 
108 148. 50 81. 00 216, 00 

110 15L 30 82. 50 220, 10 
112 14. 00 $4. 00 224. 00 
114 156. 80 85. 50 228. 10 
116 159. 50 87. 00 232.00 

118 162. 30 88. 50 236. 10 
120 165. 00 90, 00 240. 00 
123 169, 20 92. 30 246.10 
125 171. 90 93. 80 250. 20 
127 174.70 95, 30 254. 10 


1 Survivor benefit amounts for a widow and 1 child or for 2 parents would be the same as for s man and wife, 


INSURED STATUS 


Fully insured: one quarter of cover- 
age—acquired at any time after 1936— 


for every two calendar quarters elapsing 
after 1950—or after quarter in which age 
21 was attained, if later—and before 
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quarter of death or attainment of retire- 
ment age whichever first occurs. 

No person can be fully insured unless 
he has at least six quarters of coverage. 

Currently insured: six quarters of cov- 
erage within thirteen quarters ending 
with quarter of death or entitlement to 
old-age insurance benefits. 

Also includes in the definition of “cur- 
rently insured individual” an individual 
who meets the present coverage require- 
ment in the quarter in which he becomes 
entitled to disability insurance benefits. 

Quarter of coverage defined: quarter 
in which individual received at least $50 
in wages (other than for agricultural 
work) or was credited with at least $100 
in self-employment income. 

Every quarter in any calendar year in 
which wages are $4,800 or more, and 
every quarter in a taxable year in which 
combined wages and self-employment 
income equal at least $4,800. 

In the case of wages computed on an 
annual basis for agricultural workers, 
four quarters of coverage are credited for 
a minimum of $400; three quarters for 
income of $300 to $399.99; two quarters 
for income of $200 to $299.99, and one 
quarter for $100 to $199.99 for a year. 

A review of the law shows that the 
Congress has failed to keep the Social 
Security Act abreast of the needs and 
the times. Approximately 2 million 
young workers enter the labor market 
every year while automation increases 
production per man-day beyond con- 
sumption levels creating unemployment 
at both ends of the age scale. 

Every statistic proves that unemploy- 
ment is becoming greater amongst pro- 
duction workers while production is in- 
creasing. This means we are increasing 
surpluses of both goods and labor. 

Consumption of goods produced and 
creation of non-production jobs is the 
obvious answer. Charity is not the an- 
swer. Social security and retirement 
pension systems paid for while working 
and earning income are the answers, at 
least until something better comes along. 

Although the demands of political ex- 
pediency in a presidential election year 
may well stall all but minor revisions 
and amendments this year, the demand 
for changes will increase and in the not 
too distant future a major overhaul of 
the Social Security Act will be the order 
of the day. 


Mutual Security Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, upon 
my request the League of Women Voters 
of Anchorage has submitted a statement 
of policy regarding technical cooperation 
and economic assistance under the 
mutual security program. The state- 
ment is signed by Mrs. Paul B. Crews, 
president of the League of Women Voters 
of Anchorage. Because the statement 
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demonstrates that the people of Alaska 
are concerned not only with the vital is- 
sues which affect the 49th State, but 
also with the worldwide situation of the 
United States, and because the statement 
reflects study and wisdom, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the letter to me from 
Mrs. Paul B. Crews, dated March 3, 1960, 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, 
Anchorage, Alaska, March 3, 1960. 
Senator E. L. BARTLETT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Bartierr: We are most 
pleased to send our views on the technical 
cooperation and economic aid portions of 
the mutual security program because we 
hold the firm conviction that the security 
and economic health of the United States 
and the rest of the world are inseparable, 
Being convinced of this we recognize that 
the means of achieving and maintaining our 
own security and economic health are of in- 
creasing importance and will require per- 
haps decades of effort and discipline by our 
people before the goal is achieved. The 
arguments of the opponents of foreign aid 
reflect very real domestic problems which we 
must solve; however, if the narrower, iso- 
lated interests should prevail rather than 
the overall welfare of the United States, the 
problems we would have to face would be 
overwhelming. 

The League of Women Voters believes that 
an effective overall plan for economic aid 
should embody long-range plans, involve 
joint participation by the United States, the 
other industrialized countries, and the de- 
veloping countries; provide enough money 
at the right time to insure real progress; 
be well coordinated and efficiently staffed 
and administered. 

Under these characteristics of a good 
mutual security program many phases of 
U.S. participation will need constant re- 
appraisal, a few of which are: The ratio 
of United States to other participating coun- 
tries’ contributions to multilateral loan pro- 
grams; the balance of payments deficit; how 
we allocate our aid for the development of 
those we aid as well as in our own self- 
interest; and measures to increase the effi- 
ciency and accountability of the foreign-aid 
programs. Decisions to these peacetime 
challenges are possible within the broader 
framework of our total commitment to world 
economic stability and reconstruction. 
While the interim answer lies in foreign aid 
and technical assistance and loan programs, 
we think that the ultimate answer to healthy 
economics is mutually beneficial trade. To- 
ward this end the League of Women Voters 
for many years has supported reciprocal trade 
agreements and urged that the United States 
participate in GATT. We have opposed 
higher tariffs, quotas, escape clauses, and 
buy American provisions. 

We see no particular merit in arguing the 
case for or against foreign aid on whether or 
not our domestic programs of schools, nat- 
ural resources development and highways 
need public attention which they are not 
now getting inasmuch as the survival of our 
form of society depends upon how we meet 
our international challenges. 

We do recognize the urgency of readjust- 
ment in some sectors of our American econ- 
omy due to our own technological progress 
as well as highly competitve foreign markets. 
Toward this end we believe the American 
public would support congressional efforts 
aimed toward studies and pilot programs 
relative to conversion of industries and re- 
search into new uses of basic products. We 
have no position as the League of Women 
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Voters on any of the Federal ald to education 
programs, but we note that the administra- 
tion has made recommendations for enlarg- 
ing the National Defense Education Act to 
increase appropriations for grants to States 
for science, mathematics, and foreign lan- 
guage teaching equipment, and for voca- 
tional training in occupations requiring 
scientific skills. The present farm surpluses 
as they affect our domestic economy and 
their effect on the world commodity markets 
are crying for solution. In these three men- 
tioned areas of domestic problems the critics 
cannot place the blame on our foreign aid 
programs—they are products of our own de- 
velopment. 

The League of Women Voters of Anchor- 
age does not think that foreign aid is an 
either/or proposition. And we do not think 
that political expediency has any place in the 
vital decisions affecting the international 
position of the United States. We would 
rather urge the individual solutions to our 
domestic problems and the statesmanlike 
approach to international relations. This 
includes the various phases of our foreign 
economic policy. 

Thank you for the opportunity of express- 
ing our thinking on this subject, 

Very sincerely yours, 
LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF 
ANCHORAGE, 
Mrs. PAUL B. Crews, 
President, 


Presidential Debates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our 8 
the following article by Roscoe Drum 
mond as it appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune of March 6, 1960: 

PRESIDENTIAL DEBATES 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WasnHiIncton.—How can we bring about a 
more meaty and exciting debate of the great 
issues at stake in a presidential election? 

Political campaigning has been in a rut for 
a long time. The torchlight parade has given 
way to the whistlestop and the whistlestop 
has pretty much given way to the jet-prop 
stop. But this has affected mostly the me- 
chanics of political discussion. There is not 
enough serious debate of the most vital mat- 
ters, Too much of it is conducted under cir- 
cumstances which repel, rather than attract, 
the at-home audience. 

Admittedly new approaches to campaign- 
ing are uncertain and venturesome. Most 
politicians will shrink from them unless the 
reasons are compelling. 

Perhaps the most compelling reason to de- 
velop something new and better in presiden- 
tial campaigning is the need for the candi- 
dates to have regular, nationwide exposure 
on radio, and television which is becoming 
prohibitively expensive. 

This may prove to be a blessing in disguise 
if it brings about these two consequences: 

1, A change in the law which would permit 
the networks to give prime radio and televi- 
sion time to the nominees of the two princi- 
pal parties without being compelled to give 
equal facilities to a host of lesser candidates 
who are obviously not in the contest. 

2. An improvement in the substance and 
quality of presidential campaign speeches 80 
that the networks could reasonably give the 
tune as an act of public service. 
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One reason campaign speeches in the past 
have rarely made good radio and television 
is that they were delivered in the most hys- 
terically partisan and with a kind 
of pep rally hoopla which appeal to none but 
the convinced and which demand a super- 
heated oratory repelling most people. 

We can hardly blame the networks for not 
wanting to give away their time for that 
kind of stuff. 

Both the Republican and Democratic na- 
tional chairmen have shown some interest, 
though rather skittishly, in the idea which 
Adlai Stevenson now develops further in an 
article in This Week magazine. Mr. Steven- 
son puts it this way: 

“More than a hundred years ago my great- 
grandfather, Jesse Fell, an Illinois editor and 
friend of Abraham Lincoln, proposed the 
Lincoln-Douglas debates on a great issue— 
Slavery. Imagine a debate, or, at least, a 
discussion, on the great issues of our time 
With the whole country watching. 

“Suppose that every Monday evening, at 
peak viewing time, for an hour and a half, 
from Labor Day to election eve, the two can- 
didates aired their views. They might on 
each evening take up a single issue. Each, 
in turn, might discuss it for half an hour, 
followed by 15-minute rebuttals of one 
another for the third half hour. 

“There are other possibilities, including 
face-to-face debate. But the central idea 
is that in some manner the candidates for 
President appear together at the same prime 
time each week for a serious presentation of 
Views on public questions.” 

The first step is for Congress to alter the 
law so that the networks could provide the 
facilities without running afoul of the equal- 
time provision which now prevents them 
from doing so. The equal-time provision is 
like stipulating that any newspaper which 
Prints the full texts of the principal nomi- 
nees must simultaneously publish the full 
texts of all the lesser candidates. 

Senator A. S. MIKE Monroney, of Okla- 

homa, has written to me that he is ready to 
introduce the needed legislation at an ap- 
propriate moment. Frank Stanton, presi- 
dent of the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
has said that CBS will provide ample prime 
Viewing time when Congress permits. The 
Other networks would undoubtedly do the 
same. 
Mr. Stevenson suggests that the time is 
at hand to establish a “new national insti- 
tution, a great debate for the Presidency.” 
I think he’s right. 


Vice President Richard M. Nixon Ad- 
dresses the President’s Conference on 
Occupational Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
at the recent conference, held here in 
Washington on the subject of occupa- 
tional safety, Vice President Nrxon made 
an address which I am sure will be of 
interest. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE RICHARD M. NIXON, 
VICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
BEFORE THE OPENING SESSION OF THE PRESI- 
DENT’S CONFERENCE ON OCCUPATIONAL 
SAFETY, CONSTITUTIONAL HALL, WASHING- 
TON, D.C., Marca 1, 1960 
I appreciate the opportunity to be here 

Personally in my capacity as the Vice Presi- 
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dent representing the President. As you have 
probably already been told by the Secretary, 
only the fact that the President is in South 
America has made it impossible for him to be 
with you; and I am most honored and de- 
lighted to express, on his behalf, his greetings 
to this group. 

We know that you are unusual so far as 
groups of people who come to Washington on 
business affecting the Government even in- 
directly. We realize that this is an unsubsi- 
dized conference, that you come either pay- 
ing your own way, or your various organiza- 
tions are taking care of this matter. This 
certainly indicates your interest and the vital 
concern which the direct organizations which 
you represent have in this whole problem of 
industrial safety. 

And so, may I express the appreciation of 
the Government of the American people for 
the contribution you are making to that tre- 
mendously important cause. 

Now, in coming before this group, may I 
say that I did what I usually do before ap- 
pearing before an important group of this 
type: I read over your agenda. One thing 
I decided right at the outset, was that I 
wasn't going to talk about the technical 
aspects of the work that you are going to 
discuss in the next few days. When I notice 
such people, not only as the Secretary of 
Labor, but Dr, Kaplan from my own State 
of California, who not only knows a lot 
about safety but about outer space and 
other things connected with the geophysical 
year, I am not going to get into the position 
of an amateur talking about matters in 
which experts behind me are much more 
proficient. 

But it did occur to me that it might be 
worth while, and perhaps constructive, to 
relate what you are doing and the contribu- 
tions which you are making to the whole 
posture of the U.S. economy and to this 
problem that we have heard so much about 
in recent months—particularly since Mr. 
Khrushchev’s visit to the United States—of 
how we maintain our competitive position 
in the world economically with the totali- 
tarian countries. 

I don't need to tell you that the threat 
with which we are confronted is a real one. 
Any of you who saw Mr. Khrushchev on his 
visit here will remember how confident he 
seemed to be in the superiority of his own 
system; how he laid down the challenge to 
us in every city that he visited. He said 
that while we were ahead now, they were 
moving faster than we were economically, 
and that they were going to catch us and 
pass us. He even went so far as to say that 
their system was so far superior that, once 
they had passed us, we would have to turn 
their way, in fact, in order to avoid staying 
in the second position. 

Now, I am sure that very few Americans, 
if any, were convinced by what he said. I 
am certain, on the other hand, that all of us 
recognized that he and the people over whom 
he has domination have one advantage that 
anyone running behind in a race has; he has 
the stimulus of trying to catch the front 
runner. And I can say, from having visited 
the Soviet Union, that one thing that does 
impress you is the determination not only 
of the hierarchy, but in some way it has 
been infused even among great segments of 
the working force as well, the competitive 
spirit which is theirs. And so we must not 
underestimate that challenge, 

But, by the same token, in pointing out 
the strengths that they have and in examin- 
ing, to be sure, in a free country, the weak- 
nesses that we have, we must never lose con- 
fidence in our own system and our own 
principles, 

Now, what does all of this have to do with 
industrial safety? Let me put it just exactly 
this way. 

Today, economically, the United States out 
produces the Soviet Union, taking the gross 
national product figures as one standard, by 
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over 2 to 1, and we are ahead of them in every 
major area of production, and we can stay 
ahead. We can stay ahead, however, pro- 
vided we avoid what I would describe as any 
unnecessary inefficiency or negligence in our 
economy, and this means efficiency on the 
part of management, of labor, of Govern- 
ment, where Government has any relation- 
ship to the economy, and it means all aspects 
of the economy. And, of course, I don’t need 
to tell you that in this whole area of indus- 
trial safety this is an extremely important 
aspect of the total problem of productivity 
and efficiency of an economy, 

For example, I was tremendously im- 
pressed and somewhat surprised by some 
Statistics I read, that last year—perhaps 
partly because of an increase in the work 
force, the youngsters in the work force, and 
the like—the rate, as far as accidents were 
concerned, was the highest since 1953. I 
noted that we lost, in effect, through acci- 
dents, the work of over half a million men 
and women workers for the whole year. 
What they could have contributed, that 
much we lost through accidents alone, And 
so everything that we can do to reduce this 
loss, which has resulted from practices 
which could perhaps be corrected 
improved safety programs, we realize has an 
effect which is necessary in keeping the 
American economy as productive as possible 
and keeping us on a competitive basis with 
those who challenge us abroad. 

So much for that aspect of the problem, 
There is also another aspect. I think too 
often, when we examine these problems like 
safety on a national basis, we think in terms 
of half a million workers working for a year, 
or so Many million man-hours, and the like, 
and oftentimes we overlook the very im- 
portant individual involved, the human 
problem. 

Let me illustrate. I recall when I visited 
Poland we went through one of their newest 
steel plants, which was still under construc- 
tion. It was a very impressive plant. And 
the young Communist who 
managed the plant very proudly escorted 
me through, showing me the machinery, 
and the like, not paying attention, however, 
to the workers themselves; very little, as a 
matter of fact. After we completed our tour, 
we were riding back to Warsaw—and in Po- 
land there is a great deal more of freedom 
to speak, or at least the Poles do exercise 
more freedom to speak than in the Soviet 
Union—and a Polish foreign service officer, 
a career foreign service man, not one who 
apparently had been thoroughly indoctri- 
nated in the Communist cause, made a very 
interesting comment. He said: “You know, 
one thing about these plant managers is that 
they know everything about factories and 
nothing about people.” And I can think of 
no single anecdote that better illustrates the 
difference in approach of a totalitarian so- 
ciety to the problems of progress and of pro- 
ductivity than that statement: Everything 
about factories, nothing about people. 

And so we are not only concerned about 
the work of 540,000 men and women working 
for a year, or a mililon or so of man-hours, 
we are concerned about the fact that every 
day, last year, over 300 men and women died 
or were permanently disabled as a result of 
accidents in plants throughout the country. 
We are concerned about the individual prob- 
lem, the human loss individually, and we 
do not say that progress is something that 
we worship without regard to what the cost 
is. Our totalitarian competitors say, “We 
offer progress, but the cost will be freedom,” 
and our answer is, We offer progress, but 
with freedom and because of freedom.” 
They say, “We offer progress whatever the 
cost may be in human terms,” and we say, 
“It is possible to have progress but still to 
have a concern for the individual,” and this, 
of course, is certainly directly related to the 
dedication of the people in this room, be- 
cause everyone here is concerned about the 
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individual, the human cost involved, in a 
modern industrial society. Otherwise, you 
would, of course, forget the fact that a life 
here, an injury there, might be one of the 
costs of greater productivity which a totali- 
tarian society would be willing to pay for. 
And I might say that when we compare the 
Soviet Union and the United States there 
are differences, but there is one area in 
which we are far, far ahead of them—a gap 
which I am sure they will never close—that 
is in this very area of safety. I trust that 
this is one that we will continue to maintain 
at a substantial advantage. 

And finally, may I just leave this one 
thought with you. In the world today I 
think that sometimes we have a tendency, 
because of the challenge that has been laid 
down before us, because of the very under- 
standable and constructive American atti- 
tude of examining our deficiencies, of adver- 
tising them, and doing so because we want 
to correct them, we perhaps sometimes have 
a tendency to overlook some of the very 
good things about America. And certainly, 
as I greet you at this conference, one of the 

all of us in America can be proud 
of is that we have the most efficient economy 
in the world, the most productive economy 
in the world, and yet it is one that is always 
concerned, above everything else, with the 
problems of the individual, with human dig- 
nity. May it ever be that way, and may we 
thank you for your dedication to this funda- 
mental principle. 

Thank you. 


Feminine Touch in Passports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 

{From the Harrisburg (Pa.) Evening News, 
Mar. 1, 1960] 


Feminine TOUCH IN Passports 


If you're tired of looking at your eternally 
green passport, if you think it’s too big to 
fit Into a woman's pocketbook, and that there 
aren't enough pages in it—you're in for good 
news. 

Miss Frances Knight, Director of the Fed- 
eral Passport Office, is considering funda- 
mental changes. 

She is planning to reduce the passport’s 
size but increase the number of pages from 
its present 20 to about 50. 

_ Also, she wants to replace the cloth cover, 
which often frays and becomes unstuck from 
its backing in damp weather, with plastic 
material in blue, maroon, and gray, as well as 
the standard green. More women, she rea- 
sons, are traveling abroad than men and 
they should have a cholce of color in their 
identification papers. 

We're inclined to like the idea. Even more, 
we like the principle behind it. Here, for 
once, is a Government office that isn’t con- 
tent with having things stay in the same 
old groove. It wonders. It questions. It is 
willing to experiment with something new. 
It is trying to find a better way of doing 
things. 

If this kind of spirit were to spread around 
don't-rock-the-boat, bureaucratic Washing- 
ton it would be tremendous progress. It 
would also be something of a miracle. 
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Chessman's Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Gerald W. John- 
son as it appeared in the New Republic 
magazine of March 7, 1960: 

CHESSMAN’S CHALLENGE 
(By Gerald W. Johnson) 


The latest American cause celebre, that of 
the man Chessman, in California, is acquir- 
ing an oddly satirical relation to that of Sir 
Walter Raleigh. Chessman has been in the 
death house for nearly 12 years. Raleigh lay 
under sentence of death for 15. Chessman’s 
life was saved by the intervention of a for- 
eign nation, Uruguay. Raleigh finally went 
to the scaffold by the intervention of Spain. 
Chessman has never been able to convince 
any court, or any pardoning power, of his 
innocence. Few people believed at the time, 
and almost nobody believes now, that Raleigh 
was guilty as charged. 

But the reputation of American justice is 

suffering almost as much from the Chessman 
case as that of England did from the Raleigh 
case. 
Perhaps the oddest circumstance in the 
Chessman case is that the question cul bono? 
does not arise. Ordinarily in such cases the 
sacrifice of the victim inures to the profit, 
or at least sates the bloodlust of some iden- 
tiflable person or group. James I executed 
Raleigh to appease the King of Spain. Many 
people believe that Sacco and Vanzetti were 
offered up to placate the Massachusetts Red- 
baiters; and that Leo Frank fell to Georgia 
anti-Semitism; and that Tom Mooney almost 
died, and, indeed, did serve 20 years, to 
satisfy the enemies of organized labor. 

But the crime of which Chessman was 
convicted was so revolting as to raise grave 
suspicion of the sanity of the perpetrator. 
One of its effects was to consign a young 
woman to the living death of a madhouse— 
a deed by comparison with which murder is 
almost benevolent. Nor was the criminal 
representative of any idea, or creed, or class. 
It was plain bestiality. 

The successful efforts to prevent his ex- 
ecution therefore cannot be attributed to 
any organized fanaticism, unless hatred of 
capital punishment be accounted fanaticism. 
No person or cause stands to gain, regardless 
of the final disposition of the case. The 
movement in his behalf was an attack by 
certain determined persons on what they 
regard as a miscarriage of justice. 

But to oppose what one believes to be a 
miscarriage of justice is wholly admirable. 
Thus we have the ironical situation that an 
effort to which it is impossible to attribute 
a sinister motive has nevertheless prejudiced 
American justice in the eyes of the world— 
prejudiced it to such an extent that foreign 
governments feel that they are justified in 
intervening in the name of humanity, 

The trouble was the method. Time after 
time Chessman's appeals have been dis- 
missed by the higher courts as being based 
on mere technicalities, without substantial 
merit. Nevertheless, for more than 11 years 
the man's life has been preserved solely by 
his ingenuity and that of his counsel in 
discovering loopholes in the law. Thus the 
alien observer may logically infer either that 
the man, for some unknown reason, is being 
persecuted with a ruthless ferocity that 
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passes all civilized bounds, or that the 
American system of justice is impotent to 
protect itself against pettifogging. In nei- 
ther case does our system of justice present 
itself in an admirable light. 

The final touch was added by the bum- 
bling fashion in which Washington handled 
the message from Uruguay. A nation un- 
certain of its ability to protect a visitor from 
insult or injury is a nation that ought not 
to be visited. But instead of saying so 
promptly and firmly, Washington undertook 
to pass the buck to Gov. Edmund Brown, 
of California, giving rise to the suspicion 
that someone was trying to make political 
capital out of the case. 

Was there ever another nation with such 
a fatal proclivity for doing what is basically 
the right thing in a way so wrong as to make 
it look downright criminal? The atrocity of 
the crime of which he was convicted does 
not affect Chessman's right to a rigorously 
fair trial; but every court that has reviewed 
the case agrees that his trial was fair. Per- 
haps capital punishment ought to be abol- 
ished, but if so it ought to be abolished for 
everyone, not merely for those lucky enough 
to have counsel so ingenious that they can 
tie up the courts for a span of more than 
11 years. 

Insistence on a fair trial for every man, no 
matter how dreadful the crime of which he 
is accused, is civilized. Opposition to capital 
punishment is also civilized. Yet on the 
basis of two admirable motives we have made 
such a mess of this case that it will stand as 
a reproach to us for many a year. 

As a Nation we seem incapable of paying 
sufficient attention to how things look. We 
blithely disregard old William of Wykeham's 
motto, “Manners makyth man,” and the re- 
pudiation is costing us money, reputation, 
and friends at a rate we can III afford. 


Good Citizenship—Mr. Edward Clark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17,1960 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the best speeches of its kind that 
I have read in a long while is one de- 
livered to the Prelaw Society of South- 
western University, Georgetown, Tex., 
on February 17, 1960, by a distinguished 
alumnus of that university, Mr. Edward 
Clark, of Austin, Tex. 

I found his discussion of the qualities 
of good citizenship helpful and stimu- 
lating, and I went to share it with the 
Members of Congress. I ask that it be 
1 with my remarks. It is as fol- 
OWS: 


Goon CrrmmensHiIP 


(Address by Mr. Edward Clark of Austin, 
Tex., before the Prelaw Society, South- 
western University, Georgetown, Tex.) 


My good friend Grogan Lord aroused me 
early last Sunday morning and told me that 
another good friend, to wit: Dr. Hester, 
would like for me to come up here and make 
a talk. I asked him on what subject, and 
he said he didn’t know, but since it was a 
prelaw group he thought something on citi- 
zenship would be in order. 

Now, if we are going first class, we must 
give more thought and study to citizen- 
ship—basically, I state something that you 
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should know or learn here at Southwest- 
ern, and that is that our quality of citizen- 
ship is indicative of our quality as people. 
So, I find myself with an important sub- 
Ject but one without much glamour or com- 
pelling interest. I think I may know the 
reason for this situation. I have heard quite 
& few too many speakers say that we all 
Ought to be good citizens because being a 
good citizen is good. Well, such statement 
ends right where it starts and gives me 
no help on my effort here in Georgetown 
tonight. 

Why should I waste your time and my time 
in saying we ought to be good because we 
Just simply ought to be good. It is not only 
dull, but it is not my place to tell you what 
you ought to do. Dullness does not go well 
with goodness or citizenship either. I'll 
guarantee you I am not promoting dullness 
and I hope you never do. It is a lot easier 
to do things exciting in this wonderful 
world—so many wonderful places to go, nice 
People to know, stimulating thoughts that 
we just don't have to be dull. 

I have been trying hard for the last 36 
years since I left the Southwestern campus 
to get all the fun and excitement out of life 
Possible. Now believe me when I say I 
Want the same thing for you; so I am going 
to try to talk for a few minutes about how 
we get the best out of life for ourselves. 
Perhaps it may be a little selfish to ask our- 
Selves such a question. We must try hard 
to get the right answer. Surely some people 
sometimes do not understand just what is 
best for ourselves. We are going to be hon- 
est and not fool ourselves. We know there 
are many things we do not know. Will 
Rogers said, “We ought to admit that we are 
all ignorant—some men in different things 
and some in different degrees, but all men 
are still ignorant.” 

One human step further, we all make mis- 
takes in judgment. Some are tragic. 

Take the squirt who plays Russian rou- 
lette with a pistol, twirling one cartridge in 
the revolver and then snapping the hammer 
with the barrel pointed at his head. Does 
he get a kick out of it and impress his girl 
friend with his daring? But even so, if he 
shoots his head off, then I submit that he 
mistook his best interests. Who thinks he 
Was brave? Was the act really exciting? No; 
only foolish. 

Now, you take the college fellow who races 
his car 100 miles an hour down the highway 
On his way home to change his tie. This 
may be exciting as long as the boy is dumb 
enough to forget about the other considera- 
tions. Either he is ignorant about car 
wrecks and the resulting human agony, 
death, and sorrow, or else his mind is 
so shallow that he fails to comprehend. 

Or what about the fellow who finds it 
convenient to take some kind of a goof 
ball or narcotic? That guy is really chopping 
on his own head. Surely we are not that 
silly. 

I came across a fellow that had gotten in 
trouble with the law. I asked him why, and 
he told me that he just felt like he had not 
been counting for anything, that he wanted 
to be somebody and felt like he would become 
important and be somebody if he got a gun 
and went out and did a stickup. 

To me that was a funny sort of wisdom. 
It takes a lot of know-how and a lot of 
Personality to be a thief or a murderer or 
sneak around in the dark committing van- 
dallem. The dumbest cluck who ever lived 
could pull the trigger on a gun. Now, what 
is there for a criminal to be proud and happy 
about? Perhaps someday people will have 
to cage him up somewhere in prison like an 
animal. The bully and the destroyer get the 
seme thing out of life that they put into 
it—nothing. Soon they are out of the way 
because someone has to shoot them or lock 
them up, or maybe, after a lot of dull and 
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lonely days, they die. And when they are 
gone, it is just good riddance. Nobody 
misses them, nobody weeps for them, and 
nobody wants to remember them. 

Another thing I will say right here. It has 
to do with sex. I will let you in on this: 
Nothing is so overrated as sex. You may not 
believe me, but the movies, magazines, and 
newpapers, or some of them, would cause 
you to think sex is the supreme element in 
all the world. That is overexaggeration. If 
you culture and nurture the sexual capacity 
of your body, it will bloom and bear fruit. 
But some, before they know anything about 
it, before they understand it—like morons 
out to prove that they have heard something 
about the birds and the bees—they tear up 
the flower and crush from it all the fragrance 
and beauty. All they have left then is bit- 
terness and ashes and a mind hung with 
ugly pictures—when they could have had 
something fine and exciting and lovely and 
enduring. 

How easy it is for one to be wrong, very 
wrong, about the things that mean the 
most to us. 

So, we see that as all that glitters is not 
gold, so all that looks like fun does not al- 
ways turn out to be fun. The wise man said 
that most of the cynicism of the world is 
the aftermath of counterfeit joys. There are 
many counterfeit joys. $ 

Jump off of a building and you fly through 
the air with ease—and perhaps excitement— 
and very soon you arrive at the ground and 
you bust something. You did not get away 
from the law of gravity. It is a factor that 
exists and you cannot escape it. What you 
did not know about this law did not make 
you feel any better after you hit the ground. 

So, we have learned, I hope, that if we 
stick our hand in the fire, it will be burned; 
if we don't eat, we will starve; if we are 
careless in the street, we will get run over; 
if we swallow too much poison, a funeral is 
in order, and so on and on. 

The mind and spirit of man work on 
a system too, You have laws there too— 
causes and effects, Just as dependable and 
predictable and just as inescapable. The 
things you think and the things you do, 
all bring about certain results in your per- 
sonality—in your happiness and unhappi- 
ness. Every time you cheat, every time you 
steal, every time you lie or pretend to be 
something you are not—regardless of 
whether or not other people find out about 
it or catch you or take you to court—within 
you something happens. Something changes 
in your mind, in your spirit, in your soul— 
just as sure as that old law of gravity will 
work again and again. 

You must go by the rule, by the law, if 
you please, if you want to be happy and get 
the most out of life. I have three rules or 
laws for you tonight. I know them to be 
important laws of life. 

Point No. 1: Work is good for us. I will 
say that again: Work is good for us. I mean 
that, and I assure you that I have not been 
adjudged insane by a court of competent 
jurisdiction nor do I have a case presently 
pending. 

This is my basic rule of life. When I am 
upset because things have gone against me, 
or dissatisfied with myself or others, and 
find that idle talk and wasted time only ag- 
gravate my great unhappiness in the depths 
of despair; whereas, plowing headlong and 
directly into my work and life ahead always 
very soon dispels the clouds, lifts my soul 
from where I have sunk, restores my in- 
terest and enthusiasm, and I find that I can 
again have a healthy and happy attitude to- 
ward life. 

I regret to tell you that far too many peó- 
ple seem to think happiness comes primarily 
from fun, idleness, and play. It does not. 
I venture on the basis of experience and 
observation to say that happiness depends 
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promarily on achievement. Our thinking is 
limited to our own ideas and understanding 
of life. You have to know before you can be 
interested. If you never hear of them, you 
will never realize how many fascinating facts, 
inquiries, and contests exist all the time 
right at our elbows. The sheer joy in life 
is in being a part of these contests and ad- 
ventures and in the use of some capacity of 
our own to think and act—in the use of our 
own hands and tongue and mind and per- 
sonality in such a way as to be a part of this 
fascinating life. 

Work can be like medicine. It may look 
and taste bad at first, but it may be the 
only thing that can make you feel good. 

Point No. 2: Look up. It makes a big 
difference where you look. If it is your 
honest desire to be a fine person, you must 
look at the fine scenes of life. 

It is like your diet. You pay attention 
to what you eat because you know that will 
determine something of your health and 
strength, the energy and tenor of your body. 
The selfsame thing is true of our minds, 
If we feed our minds with nothing but 
cheap movies and magazines and the lurid 
and sensational stories of the yellow press, 
if we watch nothing but drivel and 
murder and violence on the television, if 
we have no hobby except collecting smutty 
stories—then pray tell me what kind of a 
mind for purposes could you ex- 
pect to have? You would have a completely 
perverted picture of life. You would be ig- 
norant in the whole realm of the spiritual— 
you would have a mind incapable of having 
the ingenuity and power capable to think 
yourself out of a paper sack. 

Quite a few people these days are going 
around shouting about and reveling in our 
freedom, and they boast about being free 
to know all about sex and all about the 
realities of life. I pause right here to com- 
ment that their emphasis has been on the 
freedom to look down. Why not look up? 

You all know in truth, we live in a tre- 
mendous time. If we could but tune our 
vision and listening ear, we could not help 
but see and know the presence of forces of 
eternity, the hand of the Almighty God, all 
around us. We, all of us, can become a part 
of the continental movements. These forces 
can dwell in us and make us great. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning wrote a little 
poem in which she said: 


“Earth's crammed with Heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God: 
But only he who sees takes off his shoes; 

The rest sit around it and pluck black- 

berries.” 

For our own happiness and well-being, 
let us get our eyes up from the dirt and 
look up to see the burning bush—the king- 
dom and the power and the glory. 

Point No, 3: We all need to make a very 
definite decision to do something construc- 
tive with our lives. s 

There are decisions which we cannot yet 
make about what we are going to be and 
what we are going to do. It interests me 
yery much to so often hear college students 
complain about how they cannot decide 
what career they will follow. Some of you 
doubtless are worried about It. Some stu- 
dents seem to think there is something 
wrong with them in their inability to de- 
cide exactly what sort of profession or busi- 
ness they would go into, Well, all of that 
is nonsense. We need people looking for 
ways to render more service and not just 
stay in that old dull rut. I sure don’t know 
what I am going to be or do before I hang 
up my derby for the last time. 

I am a lawyer, but I am trying hard as 
I can to get out of the practice at the 
earliest possible moment consistent with my 
commitments. I want to have some time 
left to devote to my Government in honest, 
loving public service free of greed, vaulting 
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ambition, or political preferment. If I can’t 
do this, I want to go into a business where 
I can find an opportunity for larger service 
than I have found in law. In addition to 
all the above, I have done just a little 
preaching and, like the others, I like this 
too and I want to do more in this field as 
well as law, government, and business. 

The cold fact is, none of us is likely to 
know exactly what the circumstances will be 
next year or 10 or 20 years from now. I 
think I would like to be bold enough to ad- 
vise you to do what I am doing myself, an- 
swer the questions you can answer; do not 
bother with the others. Just “bust” right on 
across the bridges as you get to them, and 
use 3 hours that are passing to the fullest 
advantage. 

All of us need to learn something, and I 
suggest we start by realizing that we can 
accomplish nothing by worrying about the 
unanswerable questions of life. Surely 
there are uncertainties which are beyond 
our power to resolve. Time and space are 
beyond my mortal perception, they are end- 
less. The plans of the Almighty just do not 
fit our minds. Now, until we get the facts 
on the situations of life, both present and 
future, we are in no position to exercise our 
judgment. Some questions we have to leave 
to a higher court or to the future. 

There are other questions that we have 
to answer as the days go by. I submit one 
of these is this: Will it be your role in life 
to debunk and spoil and tear down—or will 
you be a helper, a lifter and a builder? 

There is a lot of darkness in the world. 
There are heartaches, emptiness, loneliness, 
bitter disappointments, hate, misery, and 
sickness. I believe that we have people here 
tonight who will learn where the lights are 
and will turn them on. Don’t you really 
want to be one who can find lights—isn’t 
that what we are all about, here and every- 
where? 

Perhaps we cannot look at each other and 
see greatness. Everybody cannot always be 
popular, some seem a bit timid and shy, not 
willing to go along and get along, so to 
speak. But, if you have dreams in your 
heart and visions in your minds, then I 
know that someday your hands will light 
the candles and turn the switches. 

What I am trying hard to say to you, my 
young friend, is this: Without any exception, 
there are important jobs for you—exciting 
and satisfying. As you grow older, one of 
the things about the world that will surprise 
you the most is how much it needs the work 
and friendliness and helpfulness of every 
little person. The world is not nearly so 
simple and even as routine as it seems. 
Everywhere there are problems, There are 
patent and boundary disputes between 
neighbors. There are machines that will 
not work. There are systems in government, 
private enterprise, hospitals, drawing boards, 
and laboratories that are cumbersome, messy, 
inefficient, and just waiting for your ideas 
and your touch. And if you could only know 
as I know, there are words of assurance and 
encouragement that need to be spoken. 

Work is good for us; look up; decide upon 
the life of a builder. 

So why be a good citizen? Because the 
world is full of hungry and desperate peo- 
ple. People cry out in the darkness for 
someone who knows where the lights are. 
There are mountains to be climbed, tunnels 
to be dug, seas to be harnessed, planets to 
be flown to, diseases to be cured, hates to 
be quenched, kingdoms to be won. Now, I 
am not trying in my own feeble way to be 
good in order to be called good, but rather to 
be a part of all of this. If at the end I make 
the grade and someone says so, well good 
enough, but the reasons that motivate us are 
what are important, 

You people read Shakespeare. Things 
seem to me to come down to a bitter end 
in his plays. His characters moan about life 
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as being a tale told by an idiot, full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing. 

I don't like that, I prefer the platform 
of Pilgrim in John Bunyan's “Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress” when he walked up to the keeper of the 
Book of Life and said in no uncertain terms: 
“Set down my name, sir.“ 

This should be me and you, the only me 
and you there will ever be. Our name and 
being is our responsibility. Can we counte- 
nance the awful thought of our becoming 
nothing and leaving nothing when we are 
gone? For me I want to do and find that 
which was made for me. I want to join that 
company of great believers, thinkers, build- 
ers and doers, the real honest folks who have 
mended all the wounds, lighted all the 
candles, sung the songs, built the roads and 
bridges, and borne the crosses, 

So I say, there, please God, set down my 
name, 


Policy: The Harlem Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the New York Post, March 7, 1960: 

Poricy: THE HARLEM STORY 
(By Ted Poston, with Alfred Hendricks, 
Irving Lieberman and Richard Montague) 

The voices came from many places, but 
they blended together in a medley of com- 
mon concern. 

A Manhattan mother of four: “How can 
you expect them to have any respect for him 
[the cop on the beat}? They're not blind. 
There’s hardly a day they don't see him 
taking money from that numbers runner. 
More often than not right here in this hall- 
way.” 

A Brooklyn rackets grand jury investi- 
gating gambling: “Corruption produces dis- 
respect for law and order and disrespect for 
those charged with law enforcement. 
This poisons the minds of many of 
our young people. It produces a con- 
tempt on their part for the law and those 
charged with enforcing it, It leads them 
to deride decency and good conduct and 
thus promotes juvenile delinquency.” 

A Bronx father of a boy in trouble: “I 
know he had no business sassing that cop, 
but the cop didn’t have no cause to hit him 
either. All he asked that cop was: Why you 
always give us a hard time—even when we 
ain't doing nothing? Why don't you lock up 
that single action man that you so buddy- 
buddy with every morning?’” 

A respected Harlem leader: “* * * so 
these two cops drove their patrol car right 
up to the curb on 125th Street and started 
badgering this white banker openly. He 
treated them like dirt under his feet and 
snapped: ‘Let me alone. You got yours 
Monday, didn’t you?’ 

“And one of the cops whined, as if joking: 
‘Sure, boss, but that was Monday. We need 
a little taste now.’ And the banker pulled 
two dirty $1 bills out of his pocket and flung 
them contemptuously on the squad car 
floor. They reached down and divided up 
the money—a lousy two bucks—and then 
drove up the street laughing. 

“But nobody else was laughing. Least of 
all three teenage kids who watched the 
whole incident.” 

The Brooklyn Grand Jury presentment on 
police corruption was made early last year 
at the end of a lengthy investigation of the 
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Brooklyn morals squad, which was finally 
dissolved as a result of the jury's recom- 
mendation. 

The random comments quoted above were 
made by ordinary citizens in various parts 
of the city who discussed the subject with 
Post reporters investigating Representative 
ADAM CLAYTON PoWELL’'s charges of collabo- 
ration between the police and police barons. 

A young Negro lawyer in Harlem went a 
step further than mere talk. Come along 
with me,” he told a reporter, “I want to show 
you something.” 

Together they went to a bar on upper 
Eighth Avenue and ordered a couple of beers. 
The lawyer called attention to about eight 
other men assembled near the other end of 
the bar. 

“The heat is supposed to be on,” the law- 
yer said, as a result of Powxtr's revela- 
tions, But look what those guys are doing.” 

THE TUMBLE 


The men were sorting out slips and small 
bits. of paper, or copying other figures from 
the backs of envelopes, or counting money 
and shifting it to various pockets. 

The Post man reported later: 

“From their conversation, I gathered they 
were discussing the ‘heat’ and how it oper- 
ates. 

“It seemed that just a few days before the 
cops had hit a numbers drop several blocks 
up the street from the bar just when all the 
coliectors or runners were arriving to turn 
in their action. 

“One of the guys, describing the raid, chor- 
tied: Man, I mean they caught everybody on 
the scene.’ 

“From what they said, it appeared that 
there was a long discussion between the cops 
and the controller and the runners in the 
drop. And the upshot was that the cops 
finally left, making only one arrest and let- 
ting everybody else go—including the man 
who had ‘the works’ for that day's business. 

“One loud-mouthed guy, who was recall- 
ing the whole incident, concluded: ‘And 
wouldn't you know who they picked out to 
arrest? The one cat that wasn’t even in the 
joint when they hit it.“ He was the lookout 
man who had been down on the corner. But 
you know how it is; somebody's got to take 
the tumble and he was it for the day.” 

The conversation drifted on to other sub- 
jects—like the make and colors of the cars 
the plainclothesmen were using that day. 
The word had been passed up from down- 
town early so everybody could be on the 
lookout. 

Near the center of the bar, a woman was 
taking action on the Brooklyn number 
(which differs from the one for the rest of 
the city) and another woman kept coming 
in and out accepting single action bets 

But the young lawyer told the reporter: 

“This isn’t what I really brought you here 
for. Keep your eye on the guy sitting alone 
at the other end of the bar.” 

This man was also shuffling bits of paper 
and counting money, but periodically he 
conferred with several adolescent boys who 
would come in, hand him small envelopes or 
bits of paper, and go right out. 

“Now that is what worries me about this 
whole thing,” the lawyer said. That guy is 
& numbers collector—not a controller—just 
like the rest of these fellows. But he doesn’t 
even go out and do his collecting himself. 

“He just sits here and hires these kids to 
do his running and collecting for him. And 
when he turns in his controller's book 
later today, he will get his regular 25 cents 
commission on every dollar he turns in. And 
then he'll slip a few bucks to the kids who 
do all the work and take all the chances.” 

The lawyer pushed his beer aside. 

“My main concern is not about the eco- 
nomic exploitation of these kids,” he said, 
“for exploitation is a built-in part of the 
whole policy racket. What particularly up- 
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sets me is this: these kids will start getting 
arrested when they are about 17 and 18 years 
old, and their policy records will later pre- 
vent them from ever getting any kind of 
decent job. 
AND NEXT: NARCOTICS 

“Worse still, many of these kids are going 
to wind up selling and using narcotics, for 
the dope racket has become very much a part 
of the policy game.” 


Although the fact had been glossed over 


during the airing of his charge that the 
police were helping Italian “and some Jew- 
ish” mobsters to run Negro bankers out of 
the Harlem policy business, Representative 
Powrz had also raised the question of the 
effect of mass numbers arrests on the com- 
munity's future. 

Citing Deputy Chief Inspector Burns’ esti- 
mate that Negroes comprised roughly 82 per- 
cent of the 4,500 persons arrested for num- 
bers violations in Harlem last year, POWELL 
told his congregation: 

“This means that this community is being 
criminalized. Once a person is arrested for 
numbers, it is impossible to receive private 
employment any more. 

“There have been many, many tragic inci- 
dents of those who have civil service jobs 
who were forced to resign because some- 
where in the early years they had been ar- 
Tested for the misdemeanor of being con- 
nected with the numbers.” 

Tt is an old problem, but it casts a longer 
shadow into the future. For, as policy has 
expanded, so has the number of arrests, and 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans, because of their 
lowly operating status as runners, writers, 
controllers, or lookouts for the game, consti- 
tute the vast majority of those arrested. 

In 1954, the police listed 6,453 policy ar- 
Tests for the whole city, Last year, the 
number had more than doubled, with 14,103 
arrests listed. Manhattan arrests, mainly all 
in Harlem, rose from 6,391 in 1957 to 8,468 
in 1959. 

The police got 1960 off to a good start by 
throwing reinforcements into Harlem and ar- 
resting hundreds of minor Negro policy 
figures in the wake of PowELL’s charges that 
the department was in cahoots with the 
white bankers. 

A former Negro banker, who has spent 44 
of his 61 years in the business, echoed part 
of PowELL’s charges, saying: 

“How can a man get a legitimate job if 
he has policy arrests on his record? Many 
Negroes who got these arrests were acting as 
‘stand-ins’ for the real numbers operators. 
A lot of that started during the depression 
days when a Negro couldn't make money to 
Teed his family any other way. Now, these 
men have become pawns of the policy game 
because they are no good for anything else, 

LOOKING FOR WORK 


“Besides, even if you don't have a long 
arrest record, how can you get a decent job 
when you are asked for references and you 
can't show any work record for 5, 10, or 15 
years?” 

This veteran, now a lowly employee of a 
Policy bank he once dominated, predicted, on 
the basis of his long experience, that crime 
rates would skyrocket in most slum areas 
not only Harlem—if the policy game was 
Teally suppressed. 

In this, he was supported by the young 
Negro lawyer who had taken the Post man 
to the bar. 

“Iam willing to bet.“ he said, that when 
the January and February crime statistics 
become available, you will find a rise in 
crimes other than those connected with 
gambling. 

“Not that this supposed crackdown on the 
heels of PowrLL’s charges has really been 
effective. But any police activity is bound to 
affect certain peripheral employees of the 
rackct—musclemen, winos, junkies, ex- 
cons, and others who make a buck in the 
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numbers business one way or the other to 
keep going. 

“Deprived of this, they've got to resort to 
other illegal activities—burglary, robbery, 
muggings—an: to turn a dollar until 
the heat (no matter how light) is off. For 
these men are the unemployables who can 
only make a ‘legitimate’ living through the 
policy racket.” 


Garland Marshall Appointed Executive 
Secretary to the Committee for Rural 
Development Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, a per- 
sonal friend and constituent, Mr, Gar- 
land Marshall, was recently appointed 
executive secretary to the Committee for 
Rural Development Program. 

Mr. Marshall has been working in this 
program in the Seventh Congressional 
district of Texas for several years, and is 
well qualified for his new duties. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the news release on Mr. Marshall’s ap- 
pointment in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY ÅPPOINTED To SERVE 
COMMITTEE FOR RURAL DEVELOPMENT PRO- 
GRAM 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
today announced the appointment of Gar- 
land Marshall, former Texas Extension Serv- 
ice official, as executive secretary to the com- 
mittee for rural development program. 

As a member of the Texas Agricultural 
Extension Service, Mr. Marshall has been 
working in the rural development program 
at the county and area level in east Texas 
for the past 4 years. 

Mr. Marshall takes over the duties of Dr. 
Kenneth L. Bachman, Agricultural Research 
Service economist, who has been serving as 
interim executive secretary to the committee. 
Mr. Marshall's appointment was effective 
February 1. 

One of the first rural development agents 
in Texas, Mr. Marshall helped develop the 
Cherokee County program from 1956 to 1958. 
Later he moved up to coordinator of the 
newly established area program covering 22 
counties in east Texas, with headquarters at 
Nacogdoches, This was the position he held 
before his appointment as executive secre- 
tary to the Federal committee. 

Mr. Marshall's work in the Texas program 
included assistance to local farm, business, 
and other groups in setting up rural develop- 
ment committees, supervision of resource 
studies in program areas, planning agricul- 
tural and other programs especially suitable 
for small farms, and liaison with State agen- 
cies taking part in rural development 
activities. 

Before joining the Texas Extension Service, 
Mr. Marshall had broad experience as a farm 
manager and operator of small businesses in 
the State. During World War II he served 
us an Army Air Force liaison pilot in the 
United States and Japan, 

He is 42 years old and holds a degree in 
agricultural economics from Texas A. and M. 
He was born near Snyder in Scurry County, 
Tex. 

Secretary Benson also pointed out that 
Dr. Harry J. Reed, former Purdue dean of 
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agriculture, who has been serving as co- 
ordinator for the rural development program, 
will continue in this position. Dr. Reed's 
primary responsibility is to assist State lead- 
ers where the program is going forward, Sec- 
retary Benson said. He also frequently meets 
with private groups and leaders at the State 
and local level to explain the program and 
advise on contributions they can make. 

Mr. Marshall will also be meeting with 
rural development program leaders and 
committees of the various States in coopera- 
tion with Dr. Reed. 

Under Executive Order 10847 issued by 
President Eisenhower October 1959, six de- 
partments and agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment were directed to “make the fullest 
Possible contribution to the objectives of 
rural development.” 

The following Federal departments and 
agencies are contributing to the program: 
Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, 
Health, Education, and Welfare; the Small 
Business Administration, and the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers. 

Each of these departments and agencies 
has assigned responsibility for the program 
to a senior official who reports to his Under 
Secretary or Administrator. The latter in 
is a member of the Committee for 
Rural Development Program, chaired by 
Under Secretary of Agriculture True D. Morse, 

The President’s 1961 budget, now before 
Congress, includes increased funds for the 
rural development program. In addition, 
participating agencies are redirecting some 
of their programs to be of greater assistance 
to low-income families in rural areas. 

Started in 1956-57, the rural development 
program has as its aim improvement of 
incomes in rural areas through farm, indus- 
trial, community, and educational devel- 
opment, 


Senator Lyndon B. Johnson and Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Mar- 
shall News Messenger, Mr. Millard Cope, 
editor and publisher, Marshall, Tex., in 
its issue of March 4, 1960, contained an 
editorial on “Johnson and Rights.” It 
is as follows: 

JOHNSON AND RIGHTS 

Senate Majority Leader LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
took the lid off a boiling kettle on February 
15. He did so in his announcement to the 
Senate that so-called civil rights amend- 
ments could be appended to a minor bill 
exempting a Missouri school district from 
paying for use of a Government building. 

The announcement served to erupt the 
long-expected battle. The first salvos, how- 
ever, were fired at the majority leader him- 
self, an unexpected target. Extremists on 
both sides of the political ranks brought 
cries of “treason” from some segments of the 
South and shouts of “trickery” from some 
southern Senators. 

There is reason to suspect the protests of 
Senator JoHNSON's colleagues from the South 
were strictly for public consumption back 
home. 

Despite the cries of his colleagues, it was 
a highly known and publicized fact that an 
agreement had been made between the Sen- 
ators on both sides to bring the civil rights 
question before the Senate on February 15. 
It has been known as far back as September 
14 last year. The agreement was announced 
to the full Senate on September 14 and 
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printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD., The 
announcement made headlines in the press. 
There was repeated discussion in the news- 


papers. 

It would have been a surprise had Sen- 
ator JonHNSON not acted as he did on Feb- 
ruary 15. Had he not done so he would 
have broken an honorable pledge and would 
have opened the floodgates of chaos in the 
Senate. 

Those familiar with Senate procedure 
know that had he not brought up a minor 
bill, any other Senate Member could have 
done so. What kind of a bill would have 
been brought up by one of the liberal 
Democrats from the North? What would 
the Republicans have offered? Critics of the 
Texan's action might ponder the type of 
measure the liberals might have brought up 
on the day to which all had agreed last 
September 14. The bill to which their 
amendments would have been offered likely 
would have been the tobacco measure, which 
preceded Senate consideration of the Mis- 
souri school district bill. The South 
wouldn't have liked that, either. 

From his vantage point Senator JOHNSON 
obviously saw the inevitable—that a major- 
W of Senators intend to pass a "civil rights” 

ill. 

They have the numerical strength to do 
Just that. 

They have the votes to force through the 
Senate a harsh measure that would bring 
irreparable damage to the South. 

Facing this reality, the News Messenger 
is grateful to the Texan for his continued 
efforts and achievements to prevent puni- 
tive legislation. His record is proof of his 
opposition to efforts to punish Southern 
traditions, Remember, that during the 1957 
“civil rights“ debate, he voted against the 
infamous title III, which would have re- 
vived the worst of the Reconstruction laws. 

Furthermore, his current action against 
punitive legislation also is a determined 
effort to assure that State laws will be ap- 
plied equally to all persons within that 
State. The State’s Righters have a right to 
be appreciative of such leadership. 

When all the sound and fury have sub- 
sided, and Lyndon Johnson's efforts are 
understood, we firmly believe his leadership 
will have calmed the shouting extremists 
who want to hurt the South and that he 
will have steered through the storm a rea- 
sonable voting rights bill that can be sup- 
ported by reasonable men, 


Why Not a Day for American Dream? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID S. KING 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, in a 
March 5, 1960, editorial, the editors of 
the Salt Lake Tribune have suggested 
that our Nation should make the tradi- 
tional Washington’s Birthday observance 
something more than just another holi- 
day for the schoolchildren. And I 
heartily agree. I strongly feel, as does 
the Tribune, that more of our holidays, 
particularly the February 22 holiday, 
should be devoted to special programs on 
the meaning of Americanism. Such 
programs would give not only the school- 
children, but the American citizens gen- 
erally, the chance to reflect upon the 
lessons of history, to renew their spir- 
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itual appreciation of the priceless liber- 
ties which they enjoy and to appreciate 
the great sacrifices which made our free- 
doms possible. 

Under unanimous consent, I commend 
the Tribune editorial entitled “Why 
Not a Day for American Dreams?” to the 
attention of all my colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 

Way Nor A Day FOR AMERICAN DREAM? 


Boards of education in many American 
communities will set school calendars for the 
1960-61 academic year at routine meetings 
this spring. Following recent precedent, 
most of them will make February 22, Wash- 
ington’s birthday, a school holiday. But 
we hope some thoughtful school boards will 
substitute for the usual day off a special 
program during February devoted to the 
meaning of Americanism. 

The need for a real patriotic holiday in the 
United States should be apparent. Most of 
such holidays have lost much of theif orig- 
inal meanings. The old-fashioned Inde- 
pendence Day parade, for instance, is now a 
procession of cars chalking up mileage on the 
highways. And the patriotic orations have 
been replaced in a tragic number of instances 
by funeral sermons. 

Coming as it does at the low point of win- 
ter, Washington's birthday finds many fam- 
ilies unable or disinclined to answer the call 
of the open road. It, therefore, would be a 
good time to unite In pondering America’s 
heritage, to retell the American story and to 
commemorate the ideals to which Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, and the other great patriots 
of American history devoted their lives and 
pledged their honor. This commemoration 
could take many forms, with student par- 
ticipation in panels and pageants, showing of 
special films and stimulating talks by quali- 
fied adults. 

Last February 22 roving groups of school 
boys were observed in downtown Salt Lake 
Ci 


Most of them clearly were at loose ends. 
Because the weather was cold and stormy, 
some of them took refuge in lobbies of busi- 
ness buildings, where they created disturb- 
ances or otherwise were a nuisance. Many 
children doubtless spent the day watching 
television. Few heard or thought about the 
reason for the holiday or their heritage from 
Bunker Hill and Valley Forge. 

Modern information media bring us many 
worthwhile things but there is a trouble- 
some void in the meaning of the American 
Revolution. We do not doubt that American 
history is being taught conscientiously but 
many Americans have forgotten—or never 
learned—the historical roots ot their lib- 
erties. 

Edward R. Murrow has pointed out that in 
times of crisis nations customarily go back 
to their folklore, to their history, even to 
mythology, for comfort and inspiration. 
Even the Russians did this in the darkest 
days of World War II. They shelved ortho- 
dox Marxist doctrine momentarily and went 
back to their old time heroes. 

We are in crisis today. Our public schools 
well could take the leadership in setting 
aside Washington Day or some other day dur- 
ing the birthday month of many American 
heroes to turn the spotlight on our old, but 
young Republic. Thus a day of idleness 
could be turned Into a day of pride and un- 
derstanding. 

If we are to compete successfully with the 
dedicated, often intelligent and hard-work- 
ing Communists—bent on plowing new 
ground—we must do more than continue 
—— defeatest retrospection and condemna- 

on. 

This is not a call for patriotic demonstra- 
tions of the flag-waving, see-how-wonder- 
ful-we-are type, but for a higher patriot- 
ism, a regeneration of the arsenal of ideas 
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and institutions, for an honest examination 
of history, And history need not be dull 
and repetitious. It is as new as this morn- 
ing's newspaper. Fresh and im t in- 
formation is constantly being brought to 
light and evaluated. 

We realize that schools must devote all 
possible effort to the education fundamen- 
tals and that academic time is already in- 
fringed upon for the Christmas programs 
and the annual spring music festivals. It 
is also vitally important, however, that we 
recapture the spirit of 76, that we learn 
what makes America tick. 


The Policy Racket: The Cops Had a 
Share in the Old Days, Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


; OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the New York Post, March 6, 1960: 
INSIDE THE Poier RACKET: THe Cops Hap 

A SHARE IN THE OLD Days, Too 


(By Ted Poston, with Alfred Hendricks, Iry- 
ing Lieberman and Richard Montague) 
Violence is no stranger to the numbers 

racket—neither to the ruthless operators 
who have fattened on the swindle for more 
than a century here, nor even to the out- 
raged citizens who have tried in vain to 
suppress it. 

For it was just 61 years ago this month 
that the Anti-Policy Society sent roving 
bands in horsedrawn hacks and streetcars 
around the city, armed with sledgehammers, 
axes and crowbars, to demolish several hun- 
dred number drops operated by Al Adams, 
New York's first policy king and the first 
man to become a multimillionaire out of 
a game which had existed here as early as 
1832. 

Why did the citizens take the law in 
their own hands? They acted because the 
police wouldn't. 

“In 11 precincts,” said a contemporary ar- 
ticle in the old Metropolitan magazine, “Al 
Adams spent an average of $1,500 monthly 
for police protection—and got what he paid 
for. * * * He had more than 400 policy 
shops below 59th Street, yielding a total 
gross revenue of $10,000 to $12,000 a day. 

“There the man stood in the midst of 
millions made, and daily added to, in spite 
of the criminal laws; a public spectacle, 
yet no one touched him.” 

The citizens’ raids on Adams establish- 
ments continued for more than a year be- 
fore the police themselves moved against 
Adams 


On December 14, 1901, just 2 days after 
he had made his monthly payments to his 
11 precincts, rumor had it, the police broke 
into Adams’ elaborate office on East 33d 
Street, and hauled him off. (He eventually 
served 21 months in jail.) Today's policy 
racket, of course, has a much bloodier his- 

. The late Dutch Schultz beat and 
bloodied a dozen Negro policy barons into 
submission when he muscled himself into 
control of the game in Harlem. Some men 
died, too. 

No one can recall that period more vividly 
than a slender, fashionably dressed woman 
in her 60's who discussed it at length with 
Post reporters investigating the- current 
policy game and its attendant police pro- 
tection. 


1960 


Mme. Stephanie St. Clair, once Harlem's 
most flamboyant “policy queen,” is a prop- 
erty owner and prosperous businesswoman 
now, but around 1930 she was the scourge 
of Schultz and the police. 

“I fought Schultz from 1931 to 1935,” she 
recalled the other day, her eyes flashing be- 
hind bejeweled harlequin eyeglasses, her long 
earrings jangling. It cost me a total of 820 
days in jail and three-quarters of a million 
dollars. And not one bit of help did I get 
from my own people.” 

The “policy queen” was the first Negro 
Operator of that period to blow the whistle 
On grafting cops. A lleutenant and 13 men 
were suspended in December 1930, after she 
testified that she had paid them $7,100 pro- 
tection money. 

Sitting in the living rom of her expensively 
furnished Sugar Hill Apartment (she owns 
the four-story building), Mme. St. Clair re- 
called how other Negro numbers bankers re- 
fused to join her in her fight on Schultz 
because “they said Schultz had police and 
the politicians, too.” 

“To my knowledge,” she said, “Schultz 
killed about seven Negroes in taking over the 
Harlem policy business. By 1935, I was run- 
ning for my life. One time when the Dutch- 
man's killers were chasing me, I had to hide 
in a cellar while the super, a friend of mine, 
covered me with coal.” As it happened, she 
had the last word in her war with the gang- 
ster, for as Schultz lay dying in a Newark 
hospital on October 23, 1935—victim of gang- 
land bullets—a telegram was delivered to his 
ward, It read: 

“As ye sow, so Shall ye reap.” It was signed 
“Madame, Queen of Policy.” 

THE NEW KINGS 


It is a long cry from old Adams to Dutch 
Schultz, and, in some respects, a longer cry 
from Schultz to the East Harlem mob which 
now controls the numbers game over most of 
the city, and especially in Harlem. 

But, as the Post investigation has revealed, 
the police have been with it all the way. 

The operation is smoother now. The mul- 

*timillion-dollar extortion device known as 
the pad has made it possible for the new 
policy kings to accomplish with graft what 
Schultz had to do with strong-arm stuff. 

“Nobody got beat up like in the old days,” 
à recently retired Negro numbers banker told 
the Post. “The East Harlem boys just got 
together with the cops, raised the price for 
protection, and then got the right to say who 
could get on the Pad and who couldn't. 

“There were at least 30-odd Negro banks 
doing a good business when the mob moved 
in. I doubt there are a half dozen left now 
if you don't count the boys trying to make 
u living with single action.” 

Other Negro operators observed that the 
take-over had not been wholly without vio- 
lence. They cited the case of Roy McGregor, 
27, who had been fined $750 on five policy 
arrests and had served 4 years in prison for 
assault, 

McGregor opened up a numbers spot in 
the 143d Street sector of Lenox Avenue, in 
a territory controlled by one of the more 
powerful Italian bankers. When the cops 
knocked him out, he went to the white 
banker to get an OK for the pad (the o- 
cial list of police-protected spots). The 
banker refused, and McGregor, angry, floored 
him 


Older heads, hearing of the incident, urged 
McGregor to leave town for a while and he 
went to Florida for 2 weeks. Then, back in 
Harlem. and still unable to operate, he 
Planned a daring revenge. Hearing that one 
of the white banker's spots, o by two 
men called Butch and Tony on West 144th 
Street, had been hit by a lucky player for 
$6,000, he moved into action. 

Trailing the “payoff man” to the spot, 
McGregor walked in and scized the $6,000 
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for himself. “And this isn't the end,” he 
reportedly told his victims. 

It was the end for Roy McGregor, how- 
ever. Two days later—on March 8, 1955— 
the young hoodium was found dead in his 
brandnew 1955 convertible, parked in front 
of 7 West 129th Street. He had been shot 
twice through the back of the head. 

The police questioned the white banker 
who had all that trouble with McGregor, but 
the case is still marked unsolved. 

A similar murder, also unsolved, was the 
more recent slaying of Bernard Bratton, an- 
other young tough, in Jack Carter's Bar & 
Grill just off 116th Street on 7th Avenue. 

Bratton was standing at the crowded bar 
talking to a girl when the killers walked in 
and riddled him. His sudden end came as 
no surprise to the more knowledgeable peo- 
ple in Harlem. 

For several months, Bratton had been 
Suspected as the leader and “finger man” 
of a bunch of young Negro holdup men who 
had been “knocking over“ a series of Lenox 
Avenue policy spots from 110th to 125th 
Streets. 

“The holdups stopped immediately after 
Bratton got done in,” one observer said, “I 
guess everybody got the message.” 

But the message came too late for Charlie 
Copeland, righthand man of one of the 
biggest white bankers in the Bronx, and 
the ce of some ingenuity in his own 

Bronx sources told the Post that Copeland 
decided to “run a game” (swindle) on his 
poit, and he worked for months to set it 

p- 

On the day of the big deal, Copeland 
waited near the last stop the bank’s pickup 
man would make before re to the 
bank with the day's “works”—policy slips 
collected from the various spots. 

He “fingered the pickup man to two 


to be with the boss when the pickup man 
reported the holdup. : 

After hearing a description of the hi- 
jackers, both Negroes, he said he thought 
he knew them and offered to get the “works” 
back before the seventh race, on which the 
last of the three digits is computed. He 
already knew that the “lead"—first figure 
for the day—was 6. 

Being on the inside, Copeland also knew 
before the hijacking the slips had been 
divided into 10 envelopes. The numbers 000 
to 099 were in one, from 100 to 199 in 
another, and so on up the line. 

The boss was elated when Copeland re- 
turned an hour later with the envelopes, 
but his approval lasted only until the en- 
velope containing numbers from 600 to 699 
Was opened. 

It contained several big bets on every pos- 
sible combination of numbers starting with 
a 6. Immediately suspicious, the boss ac- 
cused Copeland of “trying to run a game.” 
Copeland slapped him in the face and de- 
manded an apology. 

None was forthcoming, and Copeland 
stormed angrily from the bank, 

The story spread swiftly through The 
Bronx and Harlem, but no one could check 
it with Copeland. He was missing from 
his usual haunts, 

A couple of kids solved part of the mystery 
3 days later. They peeked into a car parked 
on a deserted section of Bruckner Boulevard 
and found a man with three bullet holes in 
the back of his head. 

Charlie Copeland had “run his last game.” 

There have been other murders, of course, 
including six unsolved homicides in Brook- 
lyn which a rackets grand jury there last 
year attributed to policy and bookmaking. 

One of the most spectacular killings oc- 
curred on August 17, 19587 when “Spanish 
Raymond“ Marquez (co-owner with Henry 
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Lawrence of a Negro-Puerto Rican bank in 
Harlem’s 8th Avenue sector, shot to death 
David Peters, 28, hoodlum son of a Negro 
minister, at 113th Street and 8th Avenue, 

Marquez fied after the shooting, which in- 
siders said grew out of a feud over Peters’ 
numbers-writing activities in an area where 
Marquez and Lawrence maintain about 10 
“protected” policy spots, but surrendered the 
next afternoon and claimed self-defense. 

Police, meanwhile, had rounded up Mar- 
quez’ brother, John, 27, and 12 companions 
and stripped them of 4 revolvers and 2 dis- 
mantied rifles to head off suspected gang 
warfare in the wake of the killing. 

ONE MORE BODY 

A grand jury failed to indict “Spanish 
Raymond.” 

Still another slaying took place last 
January 16, on the eve of Representative 
ADAM CLAYTON POWELL’s second pulpit blast 
alleging police cooperation with white policy 
barons to drive Negro operators out of the 
business. 

The body of Erby Turpen, 55, a longtime 
single-action banker, was found in the base- 
ment of 152 W. 118th Street between Lenox 
and 7th Avenues, numbers territory con- 
trolled by the East Harlem mobs. He had 
been garroted with his own belt. 

Turpen normally operated in the area 
around his home at 371 W. 126th Street and 
insiders said he had been warned to stay 
out of the 118th Street territory. 

Old Al Adams could hardly have en- 
visioned all this as he raked in an estimated 
$10 million from policy, bought extensive 
real estate, got himself elected a director of 
a half dozen legitimate banking institutions, 
and departed the numbers game for the 
more refined atmosphere of Wall Street. 

Adams came to a sorry end, however. 
Contemporary newspaper accounts recorded 
it this way on October 2, 1906: 

“Hated by the general public, separated 
from his family, lonely and despondent—Al 
Adams took what he regarded as the only 
step yesterday. 

“He shot himself through the head.“ 

And one headline read: 

“Every Dollar That He Made Was Wrung 
From the Mites of the Ignorant and the 
Lowly Poor.” 


The 110th Birthday of Thomas G. 
Masaryk, Founder and First President 
of Czechoslovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OY LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, national 
heroes are men who at one and the same 
time embody the national character of 
& country and are individuals who con- 
tribute in a concrete way to the life of 
their country. 

George Washington is an example of 
the national hero in our Nation. 

Thomas G. Masaryk embodies all that 
is Czechoslovakia. He was the “Father 
of his Country.” He served as its first 
president. He was a man who felt 
deeply for democracy and the dignity 
of his people. He made his nation one 
of the world’s true democracies. 

Today, his memory lives still as the 
embodiment of the free spirit that still 
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lives in Czechoslovakia. This is the 
110th anniversary of his birth. The 
United States is issuing a postage stamp 
honoring him as the first in a series of 
“Champions of Liberty.” 

This is entirely fitting, that our great 
country, a stronghold of liberty and de- 
mocracy, should honor a man who dedi- 
cated his life to these ideals. By doing 
so, we are showing again that we honor 
and believe in these ideals and the na- 
tional heroes who have sought to make 
them come true for their people 
throughout the world. 

It is especially significant and salutary 
that we honor Thomas G. Masaryk be- 
cause we will be paying tribute to the 
free spirit of democracy which still ex- 
ists in Czechoslovakia. The homage we 
pay to Masaryk will surely hearten the 
people of that country as they live under 
the tyranny of a Communist dictator- 
ship, and give encouragement to the 
Americans of Czechoslovakian descent 
who are trying to keep the flame of 
Masaryk's spirit alive. 


The Challenge of Safety in a 
Changing World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
Labor Secretary Mitchell’s address at 
the President’s Conference on Occupa- 
tional Safety is of real interest. Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the address, as follows: 
THE CHALLENGE OF SAFETY IN A CHANGING 

WorLD 


(Address by Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell before the President's Conference 
on Occupational Safety, Washington, D.C., 
March 1, 1960) 

Ladies and gentlemen of the President's 
Conference on Occupational Safety, I would 
like to welcome each of you to the Presi- 
dent's Conference and thank you for giving 
so generously of your time, your talent and 
your resources for improving the safety of 
American working people. 

The figures that are before you—an 8 
percent rise in the number of disabling work 
injuries, a 4 percent rise in the number of 
work deaths—are indeed sobering. 

They result, in part, from the evolutionary 
changes taking place in American industries 
and occupations, changes that involve the 
assimilation of untrained workers, and the 
shifting of trained workers, in an atmosphere 
of experimentation, exploration and competi- 
tion. 

This Conference, occurring as it does at 
the beginning of a decade in which the world 
will see more change than ever before, can 
be a milestone. Our industrial system, if 
the job done here by you is done well, may 
look back to this Conference as the decisive 
event in shaping change to suit the safety of 
the individual, 

The theme, “The Challenge of Safety in a 
Changing World,” could not be more well 
chosen. 

You will hear, before this Conference ends, 
from a number of distinguished experts who 
will discuss with you the facts and the im- 
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Plications of the three challenges set before 


I would like to take these few minutes 
this morning to survey these challenges in a 
broad context. 

The first, the changing nature of work, 
brings us directly to what has been called 
“the industry of discovery,” so radically dif- 
ferent in method and technique than the 
production processes of a few years ago that 
it constitutes a kind of revolution. 

At the heart of it is man’s increasing 
knowledge of the true nature of nature, 
and the application of that knowledge to 
practical, productive enterprises. From the 
quiet research laboratory, from the experi- 
mentation of the scientist, come the ideas 
and discoveries that emerge as new materials, 
new machines, new methods. 

Our investment in basic research has grown 
from $2.5 billion a year in 1950 to over $10 
billion today. Some of its fruits are dra- 
matic—they reach into space and into the 
depths of the oceans, communication by 
satellite, chemical products emerging at the 
rate of one new one a day that wash our 
dishes, grow our vegetables, kill our germs, 
electronic systems that remember and solve 
problems for us, and so on. 

Ironically, there is danger in change. 

The more rapid and fundamental the 
change, the greater the danger to those men 
and women who must control and utilize 
it. Industrial change has always increased 
occupational injuries, and while the “indus- 
try of discovery” may relieve the labor force 
of many hazardous manual and physical 
jobs, it does not remove the danger element 
from work; it merely moves it to a different 
plane where it assumes different forms. 

For those of us here this morning, I think 
the lesson is plain: We must better antici- 
pate where the danger will be. 

The safety engineer of today and tomor- 
row must be able to judge every new scien- 
tific advance destined for practical use in 
the light of its potential danger to human 
life and limb. That means he must ac- 
quaint himself with the work of the research 
labs and be familiar with the concepts and 
practices it involves. 

We can no longer wait until an accident 
occurs to discover that a new machine, a 
new practice, a new element may contain a 
danger element. 

Nor can we comfort ourselves that ex- 
posure to new hazards may be small. If 
there are only seven astronauts preparing 
for their incredible adventure in space, there 
are hundreds of thousands of engineers, 
technicians, and skilled craftsmen designing, 
making, testing, and using the equipment, 
fuels, construction facilities, and test sites 
that contribute to such an adventure—and 
this kind of activity will increase in great 
measure. 

We cannot shift work injuries from one 
place to another and pride ourselves that 
they have been eliminated from the first 
place. 

I would like to pose a series of questions 
regarding the changing nature of work: 

Have you taken a hard, objective look at 
the hazard element in new equipment you 
have introduced or plan to introduce? 

Are the present safety standards keeping 
pace with the changes made possible by the 
researchers? 

Are your operations as safe and safer than 
they were 10 years ago, or have you only 
shifted the danger zone to a different level? 

Finally, and perhaps most importantly, 
have you compared the training of your new 
workers with the experience of your older 
ones, and made sure that training gives the 
same protection that experience teaches? 

This last question poses, in part, the sec- 
ond challenge of this conference—the 
changing nature of the work force. 

Recent studies, released by the Depart- 
ment of Labor only a few weeks ago, leave 
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no room for doubt about the manpower 
challenge that confronts this Nation. 

For this Conference, one aspect of that. 
challenge is especially compelling. In the 
decade ahead there will be a surging increase 
in the number of young and inexperienced 
workers, just as we experience a shortage of 
men in their working prime, the group be- 
tween 35 and 44 years of age, to which we 
ordinarily look for the highest experienced 
skill, supervision, and leadership. The pro- 
portion of older workers and working women 
will also rise sharply. 

Measured against this trend in the labor 
force toward a volume of younger workers is 
the occupational trend toward job growth 
in occupations requiring the highest skills 
and the greatest amount of education and 
training. 

The evolutionary changes explicit in the 
first challengé to this Conference illuminate 
the nature of the second challenge: 

New discoveries will increase the demand 
for scientists to teach and research in fields 
like electronics, nuclear energy, medical re- 
search, and space exploration. Mathema- 
ticians, physicists, biologists, and chemists 
will be in demand. So will technicians, pro- 
gramers for computers, medical personnel, 
skilled building craftsmen, skilled mainte- 
mance men, teachers, tool and die makers, 
and clerical personnel adept at handling 
automatic instruments. 

The dilemma, then, is how to meet the 
increasing demands—indicated by the sketch 
of demand occupations I just gave—for 
highly skilled personnel from a growing 
supply of less experienced workers. 

Certainly we must improve educational 
facilities and opportunities. We must in- 
crease individual competence across the 
board. We must make a wise and just use 
of our manpower without regard to race, 
sex, age, or physical handicap. 

And we must make certain that the waste 
of accident and work death is eliminated. 

The only formal safety instruction that 
millions of our new young workers will re- 
ceive before they go on the Job is that given 
to them as a part of their education. 

Safety should be a conscious effort in edu- 
cation from the earliest years. 

This evening you will hear a report of 
progress made in this area under the leader- 
ship of the U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion—one that we can all applaud. 

For our society in general, the changing 
nature of our work force calls for greatly 
increased attention to the teaching of 
safety. The investment by the worker, by 
his employer, and by the Nation in the ac- 
quisition of competence and skill by an 
individual is far too great to afford to lose 
it by a preventable work injury. 

And because of the configuration of the 
labor force in the next decade, the heaviest 
burden will fall to the educational system 
to prevent that loss and guarantee the full 
use of a talent for its full period of service. 

Our educators should be aware that safety 
in terms of “working safely on the job” is 
a concept becoming obsolete rapidly. When 
split-second decisions are required to protect 
life and limb, when hazards become so 
subtle they can be detected only by special 
skill and instruments, then safety becomes 
a part of general instruction. 

One of the things this Conference might 
explore is how to integrate safety education 
at every level of schooling. 

The third challenge posed for us by the 
planners of this Conference is the unchang- 
ing nature of man. 

I believe that this is a simple challenge 
for us to understand better the psychological 
factors that can sometimes be hazardous 
to a man working at a job. 

Mr. Ben Fairless, in an address to the 
National Safety Council, recently indicated 
the kind of problem we face in this area, 
In an industry in which machine operators 
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may increasingly be replaced by machine 
watchers, maintenance experts standing at 
the ready, how is one to prevent boredom 
from becoming dangerous? How is one to 
assure the constant alertness that is a part 
of a working habit? 

It is possible that one of the products of 
a crowded, urbanized, industrial society may 
well be increasing danger at the work place, 
danger due not so much to exterior factors 
as to the stability and awareness of the 
worker himself, 

Man goads himself. He makes changes 
ana then finds he must adapt to them in 
order to survive. Progress and danger often 
go together—progress more profound and 
danger more subtle as science develops. 

I am sure that Dr. Carmichael of the 
Smithsonian Institution will have some il- 
luminating remarks on this specific 
challenge. 

These three challenges, skillfully chosen 
by the planners of the Conference, should 
elicit positive and creative responses. From 
what I know of the imagination and ability 
of the people gathered here, I am certain 
they will. 

We can read the new figures, the sobering 
figures of increasing accidents and deaths, 
and see that the changing nature of work 
and the work force is already resulting in 
higher rates. 

This belief is supported by the analysis 
of the injury statistics made by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, which relates the up- 
swing in part, and I quote, to “increasing 
employment, with untrained workers enter- 
ing employment and the shifting of regular 
be basa to changed procedures and activi- 

es." 

The challenge of change before us this 
morning has already been faced in the Na- 
tion's work places—and the first reports of 
that confrontation are not encouraging. 

This should certainly add urgency to the 
work of this Conference, and make all of us 
fully aware that what we see as titles on a 
Program are, in fact, the very real situations 
of men and women today. 

The President has called upon us to de- 
Vise a program of voluntary action to bring 
about a better safety record in all- places 
where Americans are at work.” 

I am confident that such a program win 
emerge from your meetings and discus- 
sions, and that the “Challenge of Safety in 
a Changing World" will be remembered as 
the theme that awakened our Nation to the 
problem, so that we might fully fulfill the 
Promise of life in a world of new adventure 
and new hope. 


` 


Resolution Commending the People of the 
United States Upon Granting Statehood 
to Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a copy of a resolution 
adopted by the Hawaii chapter, World 
Brotherhood on February 24, 1960, com- 
mending the people of the United States 
upon granting statehood to Hawaii: 

Whereas on March 12, 1959, the people of 
the United States of America, acting through 
their Representatives in Congress, did invite 
the people of Hawall to become a member 
of their Union; and 
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Whereas on August 21, 1959, pursuant to 
the enabling act, the President of the United 
States of America proclaimed Hawaii as the 
50th State of the Union; and 

Whereas as a result of this action, the 
people of Hawaii have become joined to those 
of the mainland as “* * * one Nation under 
God, indivisible, with liberty and justice for 
all"; and 

Whereas such union magnificently dem- 
onstrates to the world America’s fundamental 
belief in the brotherhood of man with its 
attendant hope for a peaceful world based 
upon love and understanding: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Hawaii Chapter of 
World Brotherhood extends to the people of 
the United States, through their Represent- 
ative in the 86th Congress, its most sincere 
appreciation and aloha for their magnificent 
expression of brotherhood; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the President of the U.S. Senate, and 
the Speaker of the U.S. House of Represent- 
atives. 

Done in the annual meeting of the execu- 
tive board, this 24th day of February 1960. 

HAWAN CHAPTER, WORLD BROTHERHOOD, 
J. Raurn Brown, Chairman. 
Dororny B. SRIMER, Director. 


Jobs for the Handicapped: A Passport to 
Dignity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TOBY MORRIS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. MORRIS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing prize-winning essay by Mamie 
Richardson, a student of Ringling High 
School: 

JOBS FOR THE HANDICAPPED: A PASSPORT TO 

: DIGNITY 
(By Mamie Richardson) 
(English literature, Irene E. Mitchell, 
Ringling High School, Nov. 20, 1959) 
I. INTRODUCTION 

A. Who are the handicapped? 

B. Progress that has been made toward 
helping the handicapped. 
II. BODY 

A. Reason employers do not hire the 
handicapped. 

B. What we can do for the handicapped. 

1I. CONCLUSION 
A. Organizations for the handicapped. 


A man sits in his wheelchair at home. 
From his window he watches the world walk 
by. His strong, skilled hands rest folded in 
his lap. 

He does not sit there by choice. 

Time after time he has made the rounds 
of employment offices. Time after time he 
has heard the polite murmur, seen the low- 
ered eyes afraid to meet his: Sorry, nothing 
at all right now.” “We have a high physical 
standards. Can't risk accidents, you know.” 
“No. No openings.” 

This man is not a statistic in a mbor force 
report. He is a human being who dreams 
and aspires. He doesn’t wish for the moon. 
He asks merely for his birthright: to hold 
his head high in independence; to support 
his family; to know that he is part of the 
living, thriving land that Is America. 
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It is this man we talk about when we tell 
employers, Hire the handicapped; it's good 
business.” 

It is impossible to tell exactly how many 
handicapped men and women are today 
seeking jobs. Experts agree the number is 
not small; it must run into the hundreds of 
thousands. 

Over the years much progress has been 
made. There are approximately 30 million 
handicapped in our population. Some 10 
million of them are severely disabled; yet 
more than half of these now hold jobs. But 
the silken curtain of prejudice still stretches 
between the handicapped and employment. 
With what strands is it woven? A recent 
President's Committee survey revealed many: 

One is the fact that many larger industries 
maintain such high physical standards for 
employment that few handicapped appli- 
cants can make the grade. 

Another is the excuse that the handi- 
capped lack flexibility to be transferred from 
job to job. 

Another is the belief that the handicapped 
cannot produce as well as the able bodied. 

Another is the feeling by employers that 
handicapped workers might seem unsightly 
to squeamish fellow employees or to the 
general public, 

And so it goes. Myths and misconceptions, 
all of them. Out of these are woven the 
fabric of the curtain of prejudice—a fabric 
that can be ripped asunder by truth, by 
light, and by constant educational and pro- 
motional efforts. 

“The truth can set you free.” The truth, 
proclaimed to the far corners of our land, 
can free the handicapped from the shackles 
of unfounded prejudice. 

A man sits in his wheelchair—but not at 
home. Every day from 9 to 5 he can be 
found—surrounded by blueprints, sheafs of 
computations, and reams of wiring dia- 
grams—in the busy plant of an electronics 
manufacturer in New York State. 

He develops electronics brains that con- 
trol guided missiles. Without the massive 
computers which this man masterminds, no 
missile could get off the ground. 

Paralyzed from the waist down; yes. Phys- 
ically handicapped; yes. But his employers 
say they could use more like him. 

In this case, and in the case of all the 
handicapped, it’s ability that counts. Op- 
portunity to display ability; that's all the 
handicapped ask. 

The records show we are making tremen- 
dous progress, but until every American is 
given full opportunity to display and utilize 
all the capacities he has, considering his 
physical conditions, we still have more work 
to do. 

Our goal is for full and equal job oppor- 
tunity for the handicapped. How do we 
achieve it? It can't come by wishing for it. 
It can’t come from Washington or from the 
State capital alone, It must come by a surge 
of activity throughout the country and in 
each community. It can come through in- 
tensified never-ending promotional activi- 
ties to create the proper climate of opinion. 
It can come through intensified effort ta 
form active local public relations subcom- 
mittees throughout the land, to spread the 
word to the grassroots, where men and 
women are hired—or are not hired. 

The first step for us in helping the handi- 
capped is to help him face his problem 
squarely, Every day, someone can be seen 
helping a handicapped person. Along the 
roads, in store windows, or almost any place 
one looks, there is a sign saying, “Help the 
Handicapped.” Do help them, to a certain 
extent, but don’t over do it. 

One of the biggest dreams of the handi- 
capped is to be accepted by society as a 
normal person, which he really is. Often, 


Dwight D. Eisenhower, Program Guide,” 
1958-59, p. 2. 
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not being accepted will turn him into a hard, 
bitter person. Part of being accepted is to 
have the feeling that people aren't staring 
as he attempts to do something. That is why 
it is best not to overhelp them. 

When a person with a defect goes out into 
public, one should never go too far beyond 
the limit of courtesy they would use when 
with a normal person, Special treatment of 
any kind will make the handicapped self- 
conscious and cause him to retire more and 
more, eventually never going out. By wait- 
ing on himself, the handicapped will have a 
greater feeling of security and independence. 

In order to help the handicapped obtain 
this feeling, there are centers established 
around the country where trained personnel 
work with these people, teaching them to do 
things any normal person could, or should do. 
Their methods will be slightly different, 
maybe a little awkward, but in the end, the 
same thing is accomplished. The fact that 
they can do it is the most important thing. 

One of these rehabilitation centers is 
located in Okmulgee. The center is designed 
so that the handicapped have almost every- 
thing placed at their convenience. One of 
the first things they learn is to care for them- 
selves. The center is also adjacent to the 
Oklahoma State Technical College. This 
gives the people an opportunity to choose 
and train for a vocation. The ones that do 
take advantage of this opportunity are 
usually a success in their chosen fields.* 

There are many organizations to help the 
physically handicapped. They may have 
various names in different cities, but their 
function is the same everywhere. In Fort 
Worth, Tex., there are two such organiza- 
tions. One is known as Goodwill Industries. 
People all over Fort Worth and surrounding 
areas donate articles, such as clothes, shoes, 
furniture and electrical appliances, which 
are in some way used or damaged. The men 
and women of Goodwill Industries take these 
articles and make whatever repairs are nec- 
essary. They are then sold in Goodwill In- 
dustries stores throughout the city. In this 
way the physically handicapped are encour- 
aged to use their talents, not only for their 
own benefit but to help the community also. 

The Lighthouse for the Blind is another 
such organization. As the name implies, 
this is an organization designed specifically 
to help those who have lost their sight, the 
blind. These handicapped people are 
taught to use their hands to create house- 
hold articles, such as brooms, mops, etc., 
for sale. They sell these from door to door 
to housewives. 

This is using only one city as an example. 
There are other similar organizations in 
cities throughout the United States, that 
help the physically handicapped face his 
problem—and overcome that problem.’ 


Ann Benham, “The OCW Trend,” vol. 41, 
No. 2, Thursday, Oct. 8, 1959, p. 2. 

Pamphlet from Goodwill Industries and 
Lighthouse for the Blind, Oct. 12, 1959, p. 5. 


Maj. Gen. John S. Mills, USAF 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 29, 1960, Gen. Samuel E. Ander- 
son, USAF, commander of the Air Ma- 
teriel Command, presented Maj. Gen. 
John S. Mills, USAF, with the second 
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award of the Distinguished Service 
Medal on the occasion of General Mills’ 
retirement after 32 years of active duty. 

I have come to know of his outstand- 
ing work in the development of special 
requirements for nuclear air weapons, 
through my service on the Appropria- 
tions Committee. It is indeed a grevious 
loss to the Air Force, the Department of 
Defense, and to the Nation that General 
Mills elected to retire at 54 from active 
military duty. His knowledgeability, his 
compassion for individuals, but most im- 
portantly, his integrity, will long be re- 
membered in the annals of American de- 
fense. The following is a short account 
of General Mills’ biography and achieve- 
ments. 

Maj. Gen. John S. Mills, recipient of 
two Distinguished Service Medals, was 
born in Appleton, Wis., July 17,1906. He 
was graduated from the Appleton High 
School and after attending Lawrence 
College for 1 year, entered the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy in July of 1924. He was 
commissioned a second lieutenant, Field 
Artillery, June 9, 1928. 

In the fall of the same year, General 
Mills entered primary flying school at 
Brooks Field, Tex., completed this course, 
and was transferred to the advanced fly- 
ing school at Kelly Field, Tex., where he 
was rated pilot in October 1929. The 
following month he was transferred to 
the Air Corps with duty assignment at 
Rockwell Field—now the North Island 
Naval Air Station—San Diego, Calif., 
as a pilot of the 11th Bomb Squadron. 
In September of 1930 he entered the Air 
Corps Technical School at Chanute 
Field, III., graduating the following 
April. He then rejoined his organization 
at Rockwell Field, transferring with the 
squadron to March Field, Calif., in Octo- 
ber of 1931. 

In the early months of 193°, General 
Mills participated in the Air Force proj- 
ect of flying the U.S. airmail subsequent 
to the cancellation of civil contracts 
for the operation. During this period he 
flew from the Salt Lake City, Utah, air- 
port over some of the most rugged ter- 
rain of the country, In November, he 
received orders transferring him to 
Nichols Field, Philippine Islands, as ad- 
jutant of the 28th Bomb Squadron. In 
January 1937, he returned to the United 
States with assignmens at Langley Field, 
Va., where he served initially as flight 
commander in the 29th Bomb Squadron 
and later as navigation officer of the 2d 
Bomb Group, the first organization 
equipped with the B-17 bomber. 

In July 1939, General Mills was reas- 
signed to Wright Field, Ohio, as Chief, 
Instrument and Navigation Unit, Air 
Materiel Command. He also attended 
the 3-month course at the Air Corps 
Tactical School, Maxwell Field, Alg., 
that year, returning to his perma- 
nent station in Ohio after graduation. 

In June 1943, General Mills was se- 
lected to organize, train, and lead the 
450th Bombardment Group in combat, 
He flew 25 combat missions in the Medi- 
terranean theater in B-24 aircraft in- 
cluding the first high-altitude mission 
against the heavily defended Ploesti oil- 
fields. He was awarded the Silver Star 
medal for this action. 
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In mid-1944, General Mills was ap- 
pointed Chief of Operations for the Med- 
iterranean Allied Air Forces, leaving this 
assignment in December to become Chief 
Technical Assistant in the Materiel Divi- 
sion at Army Air Force Headquarters. 
He subsequently became Deputy Direc- 
tor of the New Development Division 
of the War Department General Staff 
in April 1945. 


The general’s next assignment, in 
July 1946, was at Quarry Heights, Pan- 
ama Canal Zone, with duty as Deputy 
Chief of Staff of the Caribbean Defense 
Command. He returned to the United 
States in mid-1948 and, in August of 
that year, entered the National War Col- 
lege, graduating in June 1949. He was 
then assigned as Deputy Assistant for 
Atomic Energy at U.S. Air Force Head- 
quarters. 

In October 1959, General Mills was 
transferred to Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
as Commanding General, Special Weap- 
ons Command. It was during this tour 
of duty that he devised methods for 
dropping the hydrogen bomb from bom- 
bardment aircraft, developing the USAF 
capability for use of this weapon and 
thus augmenting the deterrent strength 
of the USAF. His accomplishment in 
this project was recognized by the award 
of the Distinguished Service Medal on 
July 15, 1954. The citation reads: 

Maj. Gen. John S. Mills distinguished him- 
self by exceptionally meritorious service to 
the United States of America in a duty of 
great responsibility during the period Jan- 
uary 1951 to January 1954 as Commander, 
Air Force Special Weapons Center. His ef- 
forts have contributed materially toward the 
successful development of the nuclear weap- 
ons program which has greatly enhanced the 
Nation's security and is of international 
significance. General Mills’ successful execu- 
tion of major military operations of this 
magnitude reflects great credit upon the 
U.S. Air Force and upon his ability, outstand- 
ing leadership and mature judgment. 


In mid-1954, General Mills returned 
to Headquarters, United States Air Force, 
as Assistant Deputy Chief of Staff, Per- 
sonnel, a position he held until the sum- 
mer of 1956 when he became the Assist- 
ant Deputy Chief of Staff, Development, 
USAF. In 1958 he was named as Com- 
mander, San Bernardino Air Materiel 
Area, where he assumed command on 
November 1958. 

The second citation, the Oak Leaf 
Cluster to the Distinguished Service 
Medal, reads as follows: 


Maj. Gen, John S. Mills distinguished him- 
self by exceptional meritorious service to the 
United States in a position of great responsi- 
bility as Commander of the San Bernardino 
Air Material Area, Norton Air Force Base, 
California, from 1 November 1958 to 31 Jan- 
uary 1960. In this important and challeng- 
ing capacity the technical leadership and 
extensive executive ability of General Mils 
were instrumental factors in furthering the 
important role of Air Logistics in the Space 
Age. The singularly exceptional accomplish- 
ment of General Mills culminates a dis- 
tinguished career of more than 31 years in 
the service of his country, and his dedicated 
efforts reflect the highest credit upon himself 
and the U.S. Air Force. 


General Mills has been awarded the 
Distinguished Service Medal with one 
Oak Leaf Cluster, Silver Star, Legion 
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of Merit, Distinguished Flying Cross, 
Air Medal, with two Oak Leaf Clusters, 
French Croix de Guerre with Palm and 
the Army Commendation Medal. He is 
rated Command Pilot, Combat Observer 
and Aircraft Observer. 

General Mills married the former 
Alice Gilbert of Los Angeles on December 
23, 1933, and has two children, He is 
a member of the Congregational Church. 


How Pennsylvania Is Working To In- 
crease Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article by 
the Honorable William L. Batt, Jr., 
Pennsylvania Secretary of Labor and In- 
dustry, which appeared in the Catholic 
Charities Review of February 1960: 

How PENNSYLVANIA Is WORKING To INCREASE 
EMPLOYMENT 
(By William L. Batt, Jr.) 

Unfortunately, we are experts on unem- 
Ployment in Pennsylvania. Unemployment 
is our No. 1 problem, We consistently have 
one of the highest rates of unemployment 
of any State in the Nation. We have more 
areas of substantial labor surplus within the 
State. With about 6 percent of the total 
Population, we have about 10 percent of the 
total unemployed. 

But we are not depressed. There is no 
such thing as a depressed area in Pennsyl- 
Vania. We have been hit hard by forces 
Which were largely out of our control. But 
We have hit back with intelligence, with per- 
sistence and with strength. We are realis- 
tically optimistic. We are gaining important 
new industry. Our cities are being redevel- 
oped. Our highway system ranks with the 
best. Our natural resources are magnificent. 
And our people are skilled and industrious. 

Pennsylvania's troubles stem from the fact 
that in the past its economy relied on sev- 
tral basic industries. All of these industries 
are employing fewer people now than they 
did before, but for different reasons. Thirty 
Years ago, 150,000 men were at work in the 
anthracite mines. This year, the count is 
less than 20,000. Consumers have turned to 
oll and gas for heating. Bituminous mines 
employed 85,000 in 1950. In 1959, the figure 
Was about 38,000, largely because of mech- 
Anization, but also because of competition 
from other fuels. Employment in railroads 
dropped from 132,000 in 1950 to 84,000 in 
1959, partly because of competition from 
other forms of transportation and partly be- 
Cause of the change to diesel engines. As 
recently as 1950, about 145,000 were on textile 
payrolls in the State. The average in 1959 
Was about 60,000, largely due to the move- 
ment of plants away from the area. And 
automation is making it possible to produce 
More and more steel with fewer and fewer 
employees. 

As a result of all this, recessions in 
Pennsylvania are worse than they are in the 
Nation as a whole, and booms are not quite 
as good. Unemployment in Pennsylvania 
was 2 percent higher than the national 
average at the height of the 1950 recession, 
3 percent higher at the height of the 1954 
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recession, and 3% percent higher at the 
height of the 1958 recession. 

One result of all this unemployment is 
that our unemployment compensation fund 
was slowly depleted, year after year since 
1950, and the severe recession of 1958 put 
such a strain on the fund that we were 
forced to borrow money from the Federal 
Government to insure our solyency for 1959. 
Fortunately, the economy recovered in time 
so that we did not have to use this borrowed 
money, but we have had to revise our law 
to provide for higher payments by employers 
in order to build up the fund to a point 
where it can withstand another recession. 

This will be used as an argument in some 

quarters to bolster a claim that adequate 
unemployment compensation benefits in 
Pennsylvania will discourage industry from 
locating in the Commonwealth. Our ex- 
perience does not bear this out but we do 
think it is shameful for States to compete 
against each other on the basis of which 
State has the cheapest system of unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits. Therefore, we 
are strongly in favor of a uniform system of 
unemployment compensation benefits for all 
50 States under prescribed Federal stand- 
ards. 
Pennsylvania has fought back to lick its 
unemployment problem, principally through 
an imaginative and aggressive program to 
bring new industry into the State and to 
help industry which is already in the State 
expand and prosper. Pennsylvania com- 
munities have raised more money than those 
of any other State to help finance the con- 
struction of new plants for industry. In 11 
years from the end of World War II to 1956, 
52 communities financed 51 plants in this 
way, creating approximately 31,000 job 
opportunities. 

This program took on a statewide aspect 
with the advent of the administration of 
Governor George M. Leader when the Penn- 
sylvania Industrial Development Authority 
was created. In the 3 years since then, 53 
communities have financed 104 new plants 
employing over 20,000 workers, at least 70 
percent of whom were men. 

Of course, many additional businesses 
have expanded or come into Pennsylvania 
without such assistance. One of the reas- 
ons for this is that the Pennsylvania tax 
climate for Industry has improved consider- 
ably in the past 3 years so that it now 
compares favorably with the climate in other 
States. 

The core of the Pennsylvania program is 
the fact that it is possible for an industry 
to move into a modern factory bulding 
without the expenditure of its own funds 
for the building. One hundred percent low 
interest, long-term mortgages are made 
available to the industry, with the local com- 
munity, the Pennsylvania Industrial De- 
velopment Authority, and private sources 
sharing in the mortgage. In some cases 
plant shells are constructed before a pros- 
pective tenant has been located. These 
plants become available to industry with- 
out undue delay. 

While these efforts have been productive, 
they have fallen considerably short of the 
goal of providing enough new jobs to re- 
place those which have been lost. This is 
one reason why Pennsylvanians are so anxi- 
ous for a Federal area redevelopment bill, 
which would provide additional Federal as- 
sistance in the form of loans to the States 
to help finance additional construction for 
new industries. It also should make provi- 
sion for community facilities essential to in- 
dustrial development and for vocational 
training of the unemployed. 

We believe that expanded training pro- 
grams are another essential aspect to eco- 
nomic recovery. During the height of the 
recent recession we estimated that there 
were many thousands of jobs unfliled be- 
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cause qualified people could not be found to 
fill them, 

Pennsylvania has a unique program of 
training for the unemployed. It enables 
the State to reimburse local school districts 
for the full cost of training unemployed 
persons to accept employment. This is val- 
uable for prospective new industries, because 
Pennsylvania is in a position to offer not 
only a plant, but also a trained labor force 
without capital investment by the new in- 
dustry. In some cases we have trained new 
employees for industry in the employer’s 
plant on the machines which will be used 
for regular production, and at no cost to the 
employer. (There is relatively little cost to 
the State for such programs in some cases, 
because the items produced in the training 
program, such as shoes or clothing, can be 
used in State institutions.) 

Many other unemployed persons have re- 
ceived training under such programs to ac- 
cept employment in already-established bus- 
inesses or institutions. We have trained 
unemployed persons to become self-sup- 
porting as truckdrivers, practical nurses, 
food service supervisors, welders, painters 
and paperhangers, power sewing machine op- 
erators and stenographers. The only fault 
we find with this program is that we are 
not doing enough. We have about 30 courses 
throughout the State, turning out graduates 
at the rate of about 2,000 a year, and we find 
jobs for about 85 percent of them. We be- 
lieve that if we had enough money, we 
could put 10,000 people a year back on the 
employment rolls, 

It should be kept in mind that all of the 
persons trained under these programs are 
unemployed. Many of them are taken off 
unemployment compensation or public as- 
sistance rolls, and all of them pay taxes on 
their earnings. Consequently, the cost of 
training is repaid in less than 2 years. 

Industrial peace is another important 
aspect of our approach to solving unemploy- 
ment problems in Pennsylvania. To promote 
industrial peace we have reorganized our 
State Mediation Service so that it can move 
promptly and intelligently to help bring in- 
dustrial disputes to a satisfactory solution. 
Qualified professional mediators are available 
virtually on a 7-day-a-week, 24-hour basis, 
on call from either side to an industrial dis- 
pute. This service has proved very valuable, 
because we have been able to prevent quite 
a few disputes from reaching the stage where 
the employer would decide to shut down and 
move away. 

But settlement of disputes is only one as- 
pect of industrial peace. We are trying at 
all times to create the kind of industrial 
climate that makes intelligent collective bar- 
gaining possible without serious conflict. 
To that end, we promote labor-management 
cooperation on a wide range of matters, in- 
cluding industrial safety, training, and re- 
training, a good business climate, produc- 
tivity, legislation, etc. As labor and man- 
agement continue to work together on other 
matters outside the sphere of work contracts, 
we feel that they will be able to work to- 
gether more cooperatively when they turn to 
collective bargaining. This does not mean 
that either side gives up any of its rights, 
but rather that both sides deal with each 
other in good faith and in full realization of 
the other's point of view. 

These programs are the core of our ap- 
proach to the problems of chronic unem- 
ployment in Pennsylvania. They include a 
fair tax climate for business, vigorous indus- 
trial promotion, low-cost full financing for 


‘new industrial plants, training programs for 


workers for new industry, training of the 
unemployed for unfilled jobs, and the pro- 
motion of industrial peace. 

We feel we are doing everything within our 
power to help ourselves in our communities 
and in our State as a whole. We are hope- 
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ful that Federal help for areas of chronic 
unemployment will be forthcoming in 1960. 
With such aid, we are confident that Penn- 
Sylvania will once more make its full con- 
tribution to the prosperity of the Nation. 


Men of Maine: Herbert W. Kitchen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. McINTIRE.. Mr. Speaker, Herbert 
W. Kitchen exemplifies the tradition of 
the farmer in northern Maine who by 
combining personal initiative with good 
business judgment not only builds a 
career as a businessman but also seriously 
assumes his obligations as a citizen by 
serving his State and community in elec- 
tive offices. 

It is my privilege to claim Mr. Kitchen 
as a friend, and this is a rich treasure. 
This friendship and the counsel he has 
given are, for me, highly prized posses- 
sions. y 

As a tribute to this first-ciass citizen 
and my good friend, I insert into the 
Recorp an article from the March 5-6 
issue of the Bangor Daily News: 

Mew or Marne: Potrrics Hrs AVOCATION FoR 
50 Years, Hers KITCHEN STILL ACTIVE ON 
His FARM 

(By Dean Rhodes) 


Presque IsLE, March 4.—For more than 
half a century, politics has been a driving 
force in the active life of Herbert W, Kitchen 
of this city. 

He ranks it next to potato farming, his first 
love. But he says with a wry smile: 

“If I had kept out of politics I would be 
a rich man today. It costs a lot of money 
to be in politics, but I've always been inter- 
ested in community affairs.” 

It is difficult, however, to detect any real 
regret on the part of this tall, angular farmer 
who played a major political role in county 
and State politics for more than 50 years. 

In fact, only a quirk in the State constitu- 
tion prevented him from becoming his party’s 
candidate for governor. 

Kitchen was born in Canada and the State 
of Maine constitution requires U.S. birth as a 
qualification for office. 

STILL ACTIVE 


Although in his seventies, Kitchen is still 
active on his 175-acre potato farm. 

He says it isn't the biggest potato farm in 
Aroostook, but he boasts, with a smile, “I 
haven't missed a potato crop on it since 
1903.“ 

This Aroostook County farmer has also 
taken the time to serve In the Maine Legis- 
lature six times—four times in the house 
and twice in the senate. He has served a 
6-year term as Aroostook County commis- 
sioner and was chairman of the county’s first 
potato tax committee. 

But he pointed out: “I've led a pretty sim- 
ple life. My highest ambition when I started 
was to have a bathroom and a fireplace, I 
worked hard until I was 60.” 

Kitchen continued, “I raised Aberdeen An- 
gus cattle for 30 years here. Also I used to 
raise hogs. Farming and hogs go together. 
You feed cull potatoes to the hogs and it’s 
meat. About 10 years ago the price of labor 
became too high and I went out of the meat 
business. 
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“I started in here as a pretty young man 
and began to farm, in 1903, the year I was 
married.” 

Kitchen explained that in 1912 he remod- 
eled the family homestead, adding a piazza 
“around the whole of it“ —100 feet. It's 
quite a job just keeping the snow off it in 
the winter,” he stated. Then he told of how 
the roof of the old house was raised and of 
how a story-and-a-half farmhouse was 
made into a two-story home. Elm trees 
were planted along the drive and along both 
sides of U.S. Route 1, he said. 

The Kitchen farm is composed of land on 
both sides of U.S, 1, about 4 miles north of 
Presque Isle. 

LOT OF WORK 

“I did a lot of work when I was a young 
man and spent a lot of money,” said Kitch- 
en. “That windmill out there was built to 
let folks know where the Kitchen farm is.” 

He confided that he and a colleague, the 
late A. T. C. Wilson of Presque Isle, inspired 
legislation which changed Presque Isle from 
a town into a city, in 1940. “It got to a 
point where you couldn't handle a town 
meeting here,” he explained. 

He mentioned the years in which he served 
as a member of the Maine House of Repre- 
sentatives—1923, 1925, 1927, and 1929. And 
he spoke of being a State senator in 1931 and 
1933, and of later becoming county commis- 
sioner. 

“You should have heard the first 
I made in the Legislature,” he went on. “I 
was green and I thought I represented quite 
a community. I got up and looked around 
and saw that large gathering of lawmakers 
and became stage-struck. I couldn't say a 
thing. 

“Well, they used to say: ‘Put Kitchen in; 
put Kitchen in.“ A Lewiston paper ap- 
proached me on the subject of being Gover- 
nor after I retired from the Legislature, about 
1936. They had quite a campaign on to 
get a man from up here as Governor. They 
thought I was a great fellow. 

“But I was Canadian born. I was born 
in Jacksontown, N.B., near Woodstock, and 
according to the Maine constitution you 
have to be a U.S.-born citizen to run for 
Governor.” : 

He concluded: “I'm interested in every- 
thing yet. I’m not as active as before.” 

FAMILY AND FARMING 

The talk was now about his family and 
farming. Kitchen said: “In 1839 my father 
brought a large family—4 sons and 5 daugh- 
ters—to this place from Canada. He began 
a farm. The original farm was about the size 
of today’s farm, but only 70 acres were 
cleared. Back over the hill were stumps 
and cutover land. It is a very convenient 
farm to work. It's easy to get about walk- 
ing.” 

He sald that in 1901 his father died on 
the day President McKinley was shot. 
Kitchen soon began farming for his mother 
In 1903 he bought the farm from his mother 
and married the former Annie Greenlaw of 
Presque Isle. After obtaining ownership of 
the farm he paid off two mortgages. His 
mother died in 1924. 

When he was 21 he became a naturalized 
citizen of the United States and began to 
vote Republican. He attended a Portland 
business college for two terms. 

Kitchen's daughter, Alice, is married to 
Charles A. Towle, who helps run the farm. 
A grandson, Herbert W. Towle, has com- 
pleted 2 years’ service with the Army and is 
home. Kitchen hopes to form a farm cor- 
poration with his son-in-law and grand- 
son. 

I've grown up in the potato business,” 
said Kitchen. “The farther I go in it the 
less I know about it. 

“We've lost the spirit of speculation,” he 
said, “partly due to the operation of hedg- 
ing. But it’s been an interesting game,” 
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The Real Castro—III 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the third in a 
series of articles by Joseph Martin and 
Phil Santora currently appearing in the 
New York Daily News. This installment 
is in today’s issue, March 8, 1960. 

The more I read this series about Fidel 
Castro, the more I am puzzled as to our 
whole attitude in these matters. For 
example, I should like to know why this 
Communist stooge was allowed to take 
over Cuba? Where was our intelligence? 
‘Why did we not have someone join 
Castro’s forces in the Sierra Maestra so 
that we could learn of his Communist 
background and affiliation? Why can 
we not try to prevent things? Why do we 
always wait for something to happen 
before we act? If such questions had 
been raised before, we could have saved 
ourselves many headaches today. 

The article from today’s issue is as 
follows: 

Tue Reps’ Boy LOLLED IN Luxury 
(By Joseph Martin and Phil Santora) 

The traditional portrait of Castro the 
revolutionary is that of a bearded hero with 
a rifle tucked underneath his arm, silhouet- 
ted against the blue sky of his native Oriente 
and peering keenly at the next mountain top 
for evidence of Batista patrols. 

It’s a nice, dramatic picture beloved by 
photographers and picture editors, But the 
picture painted of Castro by the men who 
lived with him in the Sierra Maestra, who 
knew him better than anyone else, is some- 
what less flattering. 

The News team interviewed four men who 
knew Fidel in the mountains. They were 
questioned at different places, at different 
times, and only two of them were acquainted 
with each other. However, each gave prac- 
tically the same story of the real Castro, the 
Latin fuehrer who inspired other to do his 
fighting for him while he lolled around exer- 
cising his massive intellect. 

HE FOUND CASTRO WORSE THAN BATISTA 

“I joined his forces,” said an ex-revolu- 
tionary, “because I was against Batista. Now 
I see that Castro is worse than Batista. I 
thought Castro was going to be good for our 
people. Even after I knew he was a physical 
coward, a glutton and a tool of the Reds, I 
stuck with him in the hope he would be con- 
tent to sit back and allow a man with char- 
acter to run the government. 

“I was wrong—as were so many others 
who fought for him and died in the moun- 
tains, 


“He had a high-powered rifle with a tele- 
sopic sight and he would aim it down a 
mountainside, fire it a couple of times and 
shout—like a child, ‘I got him. I got him.’ 
We never found the body of the so-called 
victim. 

“He sent us to fight, but he rarely fought 
himself. He acted like a scared man under- 
neath the bravado. He used men as care- 
lessly as he used bullets for his rifle. He was 
a pitiless, two-faced man who cursed his fol- 
lowers, and took away any dignity they 
might have had, and even sacrificed them for 
propaganda purposes. 


1960 


“I remember vividly one man who was 
Castro's personal professional killer. He 
Obeyed orders without question. At the 
time, Castro's popularity was waning with 
the local farmers, whose support he needed. 
He had to do something spectacular to show 
them he was a friend. 


“A mountain girl became pregnant and - 


Castro accused his pet assassin of having a 
romance with her. We all knew it was some- 
One else, but that made no difference. He 
had the man tried and executed. In this 
way, he showed the farmers he would kill 
his boys if they got out of line.” 

There were few men in the mountains in 
the early days of the revolt. Newspapermen 
came to see Castro and, to impress them 
with the size of his forces, he would order 
a troop of his bearded followers to march 
by a half dozen times or so. 

A CURIOUS CAMP AND LOTS OF MONEY 


It was a curious camp. Castro was accom- 
panied everywhere he went by Celia Sanchez, 
& cold-faced woman who resembled a Ras- 
Putin in skirts. She kept tabs on the money. 

And there was plenty of money. 

“Once,” said a man who was close to Fidel, 
“Carlos Rafael Rodriquez, an active member 
of the Communist Party in Cuba, arrived 
with a dozen men loaded with money. It 
came to $800,000 and Fidel hugged him and 
shouted: Now we're ready to win the war.““ 

Rodriquez also brought him books Mein 
Kampf”; the life of Maceo, a great Cuban 
patriot; a manuscript on Chinese guerrilla 
warfare written by Mao Tzctung, and a his- 
tory of the Russian Revolution. These he 
read avidly. 

Castro read other things too. The News 
team uncovered a letter to Fidel by his old 
Red mentor, Alberto Bayo, the highly pro- 
fessional Spanish Communist who had 
trained Castro and his men in Mexico. It 
is one of several sent to Fidel by Bayo. It is 
dated March 8, 1958. 

A BLUEPRINT FOR AGITATION 


It states: “Start activating a program of 
agitation on a large scale to encompass the 
most important cities (in Cuba). Begin 
with your active groups to terrorize the pop- 
ulation, using bombs, petards (stink bombs), 
Molotov cocktails, ighted matches in public 
Vehicles, etc. 

If this falls, or if you see that the people 
don't respond, begin a wave of sabotage 
aimed in particular against the sugar centers 
of the interior. If this also fails, then start 
With personal attempts on the lives of in- 
dividuals belonging to the armed forces and 
the police, 

“Endeavor to use for this task minors, be- 
Cause the police are scared of being tough 
with them for fear of public criticism. 
When this happens, use the written propa- 
ganda. Have the women in your group wear 
black dresses to impress the people fur- 
ther—this always gives a good result.” 

The effect of this last was felt when the 
chief of the women’s groups, Dr. Martha 
Frada Barraque, organized such a demonstra- 
tion to convince U.S. Ambassador Earl Smith 
that Batista's men had butchered Castro 
followers in Orlente Province. Most of the 
weeping widows were phonies. 

Microfilmed copies of the letter, as well as 
others, were delivered to Castro in the moun- 
tains by a newspaperman close to the revolu- 
tionary forces. 

HOW TO IMPRESS THE MULTITUDES 

Another letter from Bayo advises Castro 
that, if he should win, he should walt until 
all his men occupied key positions in the 
capital's civil and military command and 
then tour the backward and impoverished 
areas of the country so that the multitudes 
would acclaim him. 

Castro, as any student of recent history 
knows, carried out these instructions to the 
letter. 
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Castro mistrusted his men. The money he 
received from outside sources was always 
kept near his bed. As usual, he was drink- 
ing a great deal—the inevitable Castro cock- 
tail—benzedrine washed down by cognac. 

“When we moved,” said an ex-aid, “he 
would remind us not to forget the bottle. 
He had an insatiable appetite—eating enor- 
mous amounts of food with his hands and 
wiping his mouth on his sleeve. Occasion- 
ally, he received a shipment of caviar and 
would gorge himself. Cigars were flown in 
by helicopter. 

“He flew into terrible rages at the least 
provocation. In April, 1958, a general strike 
was to be called. It fell through. Faustino 
Perez was the chief of the 26th of July group 
in Havana and it was his responsibility. 

“Castro said things to him that would 
make your flesh crawl. He called him names 
no man could possibly take in front of 
others. He even wanted to execute Perez, as 
well as Vilma Espin, who later was to marry 
Raul Castro. She was at that time a chief of 
the 26th of July movement in Santiago” 

WAR—WITH WHISKY FROM A HELICOPTER 

It was a strange war, Maj. Gen. Eulogio 
Cantillo, a Batista aid, was favor 
with Castro by sending cigars, whisky and 
American cigarettes in a helicopter. 

Cantillo apparently was playing both 
sides. He and Fidel reputedly made a deal 
under which Cantillo would surrender after 
the revolution took place and be freed. He's 
in jail now, serving a 10-year sentence. 

Raul Castro was with his own troops on 
a parallel mountain range during these 
months—on the Sierra Cristal. He often 
made deals to get munitions earmarked for 
his brother. 

“Castro and his rifle were a joke,” said an 
ex-Fidelista. “He would get a new shipment 


tle—anything that moved and didn't wear a 
Batista uniform—were in great danger. 

“He would pot them from easy distances. 
Once, he shot a dog belonging to a little farm 
girl. The peasants in Oriente don’t have 
much in the way of personal possessions and 
the child’s heart was broken. Castro airly 
waved at one of his aids and told him to 
give the girl $20—as if that could pay for the 
loss of her pet.” 


SOME MONEY CAME FROM THE SUGAR MEN 


Some of the money Castro was getting for 
the munitions his agents were purchasing in 
Mexico, the Miami area, New York and Bel- 
gium came from a squeeze“ on sugar mill 
owners. It was the old protection racket— 
you pay 25 cents a bag to the boys and they'll 
see you don’t have fires and other accidents. 

Another source was the shopkeepers 
throughout the island, who had cups under- 
neath the counters for “extra change.” 

And there were the Red groups headed by 
Dr. Ernesto (Che) Guevara, today the top 
brain truster of the Castro government. 

The communism with which Fidel had 
been flirting now became the seducer. The 
affair began to bear fruit. Months later it 
was to involve an unsuspecting Catholic 
clergyman, Father Maximilliano Perez, a Don 
Camillo sort of Cuban priest, who had real 
cause of anger against Dictator Fulgencio 
Batista. 

The priest's father, Catalino, was leader of 
the Authentico Party in the town of Guira 
de Melena in Havana Province, an 
argument at election time, he was beaten 
to death by two Batista men at a polling 
place. 

THE PRIEST BELIEVED IN CASTRO THEN 

Father Perez contributed $100 a month 
to the Castro cause which he cajoled from 
his poor parishioners. He hid and trans- 
ported arms for the revolutionists in the 
mountains. He harbored Castro agents in 
the rectory. He believed in Castro without 
reservations. 
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Father Perez recalled: 

“After Batista fell, I became temporary 
mayor of Managua, at the request of the 
townspeople. I was there only 15 days. 
During that time I became disillusioned, I 
saw Castro soldiers rape girls in the street. 
I witnessed all kinds of brutality.” 

But his disillusionment was only be- 
ginning. 1 

Last August, Father Perez drove to the 
town of Trinidad on church business. He 
was stopped at a roadblock set up by soldiers 
called to quell a threatening rebellion. The 
stocky, 41-year-old priest showed his 26th of 
July identification card, assuring the men 
he was a Castro follower. 

“The guards were Spanish, not Cubans,” 
he said. “There were also Chinese, French, 
and Americans in the groups I saw in the 
town. I completed my mission and was on 
my way out of town when I was stopped. I 
again showed my card, but they took me to 
headquarters set up in a police station, 

“Celia Sanchez, Fidel Castro, and Camillo 
Cienfuegos (chief of the army, whose later 
strange disappearance has never been offi- 
cially solved) were in the headquarters. I 
pointed out that for years I had been helping 
the movement.“ 

Several days later, Father Perez said, Cas- 
tro insisted that he accompany him in his 
private plane to Havana. 

“In the plane“ said Father Perez, “he 
finally came to the point he wanted had to 
make. He's a devious map and he thought 
I was off guard, He said to me: ‘How would 
you like to head a national church?“ Na- 
tionalization of the church is the most com- 
man of totalitarian tactics. 

“I told him, ‘Fidel, you build the Cuban 
Catholic Church, I won't.’ He the 
subject but came back to the original topic 
many times during the short trip. He told 
me that the church should have certain 
changes, that there was a great deal of cor- 
ruption, that the church was decadent. 

“He was disgusted when I flatly refused 
to have anything to do with his plan. At 
the airport, I was permitted to walk away.” 

Father Perez finally got back to his parish 
in Punta Brava, but it was under different 
conditions. He was constantly under guard, 
his telephone was tapped. 

On December 12, 1959, he left Cuba. The 
last mass he celebrated was before a small 
group. Two bearded rebel soldiers stood 


guard. 

“Several years of my life were gone,” He 
says sadly. “I had committed the grave 
error of disagreeing with Castro. I should 
like to appeal to the Catholics of the United 
States to meditate on the great danger of 
this madman—my former idol—establishing 
a Communist government in the Americas.” 

Another supporter of the Castro revolution 
had bitten the acrid dust. 


Religion in the Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the remarks of Rev. Jay M. Logan, of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Decatur, 
II., to the Decatur public school ad- 
ministrators with respect to sectarian 
religious observances in the public 
schools, with special reference to the 
1959 all-city high school vespers of Sun- 
day evening, December 13, 1959. 
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Reverend Logan’s remarks were as fol- 
lows: 

I apologize for interrupting your busy 
lives. It could be said that I should ad- 
just to the situation as I find it in and 
around the Christmas season, especially 
wherein I find conflicts with the public 
school in programing and personnel. 

It was not my intention to be stumping 
again about the popular observances of 
Christmas in Decatur. Very few will feel 
that I am pursuing a fruitful effort. It is 
possible that it would be hard to find min- 
isters who agree with me. I have no as- 
surance of any support for these views. 

Feeling that I must accept the inevitable 
and keep off the stump, I projected fall ves- 
pers for the six Sunday nights prior to 
Christmas. That was exactly the wrong 
thing to do. The community’s (and our 
church’s) mind was elsewhere. The climax 
came last Sunday night when I tried a pres- 
entation of The Search for Meaning” over 

the annual high school vespers. We 
got whipped to death. Even my own fam- 
ily was caught by the school program and 
not one of them could be at his own church 
on a Sunday evening. 

Following our service, I drove around De- 
catur to see if the other churches which 
cooperate actively and philosophically with 
the public schools were alive. Each, as far 
as I could observe, was as dark as a tomb. 
I assume that there was not one youth meet- 
ing held among these churches last Sun- 
day evening. Very likely, most all regular 
observances were canceled. 

Consequently, chaffing under the situa- 
tion, I wrote and destroyed two letters to 
Miss Charlotte Meyer and finally called by 
phone. This meeting is a result of that 
pone call. 

It would seem to me wise to look at this 
matter from three directions—the church, 
the school, and most of all, the youth with 
his family. 

I. THE CHURCH 

Decatur’s church Christmas is a sad one. 
The association of commerce, the junior 
chamber of commerce, the downtown mer- 
chants’ association, and the public schools 
all assume the office of theologian at this 
season. Each, with his own reasons, does 
so at an early date. 

When the church's turn comes the spirit 
of the season has been sapped, the songs 
have been sung out, the youth have already 
been to Bethlehem; an anticlimax is insured. 

No church can begin to do what the school, 
with the truant officer and tax funds, has 
already done. The church’s effort at pagean- 
try seems meager and inadequate—even 
when it does its very best. The church turns 
to ludicrous outside displays, frantically 
searches for newness, and enters the new 
year defeated at its own business. Some 
churches get on the bandwagon and point 
to the State - supported pageant as their own. 
But, deep in their hearts, they wish for a 
truly significant chance at their own bias 
within their own sphere. 

I doubt if there will be a significant ex- 
pression of Christmas among high school 
youth in any Decatur church this year. For 
them the occasion is now done. The annual 
Christmas Eve vesper under the youth 
council will be weak and poorly attended. 
At First Presbyterian, as the vesper at De- 
catur High drew nigh, all our youth dropped 
out of choir work. When Westminster 
Presbyterian together with Millikin, put on 
its Christmas vesper service, there was not 
one high school student involved. 

These two churches have full-time minis- 
ters of music, trained in the music of the 
church. Both have their youth volunteers 
absorbed by a sister institution which has 
a huge number of captive participants, ex- 
tensive hours of practice, and tax funds for 
both leadership and supplies. The competi- 
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tion is simply unfair and, in my opinion, 
disastrous for the church. 

The Christian church has two possible 
festival seasons: Christmas and Easter. 
They are of life and death dimensions to us. 
In many respects Christmas is our most 
colroful time for pageantry. It is a witness 
to our basic doctrine—the incarnation. Our 
future depends upon a serious and joyful 
witness to this belief. If we fail here, our 
future is truly problematical. 

Our treasury from the past is the scrip- 
tures, the carols, the wise men, the stable, 
etc. We have nothing else if this is taken 
from us. It has shocked me to observe other 
institutions walking right over to take this 
treasury away; and, unbelievable, often with 
the approval of the appointed treasure- 
keeper—the church. 

Undoubtedly, it can be charged, and the 
charge supported, that the churches do a 
poor job. Certainly, we do not do a perfect 
job. We need the help of the public school 
to undergird our use of language, music, 
reading, group experience, etc. But, it has 
been our understanding that the public 
school would not attempt to replace our 
unique area of service to the community. 
We believe we are better trained to do it 
and that we have the responsibility for the 
total religious requirements of the individ- 
ual; the sacraments, marriage, a regular 
worship throughout life, and the final 
burden of taking the person to the gates of 
death. 

It seems inconsistent and inconsiderate 
that you should dip into our material at its 
most colorful point to make a public pres- 
entation and then turn your back on the 
much more demanding tasks involved in the 
total religious experience of the person. I 
shudder at the results achieved in other 
countries where the state has taken over 
responsibility for religion. Our church 
health depends upon a struggle to win peo- 
ple. But we need a fighting chance without 
the kind of competition the public school 
represents, 

Ii. THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Religious affairs in the public school in- 
evitably create tension. The school's func- 
tion is not in the direction of sectarian 
faith, The public school serves people of 
every religious persuasion. To choose one 
and intimate that this is the position of the 
school is to embarrass the constituents of 
the school. 

It is unlikely that the public school is 
ready to support the doctrine of the virgin 
birth of Christ. It might rightly teach that 
some Christians believe this to be true, but 
no school, dealing objectively with a mix- 
ture of pupils from all kinds of families, 
can be the spokesman for even the Chris- 
tians at this point. The presentation of the 
Nativity scenes throws the school right into 
the middle of theological controversy on 
which the churches themselves are not 
agreed. 

Further, having done this much, it must 
be clear that Christmas should not be held 
in suspension by itself. It is part and par- 
cel of a total theological involvement which 
no public institution in America is in a po- 
sition to handle. 

If the school wishes a winter festival, 
there are many places to get material which 
will not create community tensions. The 
choice of a month other than December for 
@ production would also seem better. It 
would take some of the clutter out of the 
Christmas season. Certainly the school 
would not then choose a Sunday evening to 
present its program. The fact that high 
school vespers are held Sunday night is fur- 
ther evidence that the school is mixed up 
on its true function in society. 

During December, I have had occasion to 
inquire into the college work of three youths 
who graduated from Decatur public school 
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this past spring. Each is an above-average 
person. Each is finding college over his 
head and is embarrassed over college class 
results. Could it be that while working on 
public productions the basic job of the 
school has been neglected? 

Each of these three is an inadequate 
reader. Each is stumped by the amount of 
material required to be read by the college 
professors. Would we not all be happier and 
better equipped for life if the public school 
stuck more closely to its basic educational 
job? 

There is always the question of the legality 
of sectarian programing in an American pub- 
lic institution, There is a place in our phi- 
losophy of public education for courses about 
religion. The history of the world would be 
strange and untrue if religion were left out. 
However, it is not the history of one religion. 
We are a nation of religious pluralism and 
this is one of our national glories. To pro- 
gram as though this were a Christian nation 
with a state church is to run counter to our 
best tradition and to step over the line of 
the Constitution. 

III. THE CHILD AND HIS FAMILY 


This is probably the most important side 
of the matter. A child comes to school to 
get the basic tools for intelligent living. 
During his limited time he must be prepared 
to the fullest of his capacity to meet the 
crises of his future. Regardless of the re- 
ligion of his home, he does not come to 
school for indoctrination. 

If he is a Christian, he will get the reli- 
gious nurture he needs at his church. This 
will include whatever his church believes is a 
well-rounded religious diet. He may refuse 
to follow his parents’ religion. He may not 
care for the majority religion. His Nation 
insures him freedom at this point. This free- 
dom is one of his most precious possessions. 

If he comes from a family with no religion 
and the school involves him in Christmas 
and Easter festival occasions, he gets a frag- 
mented view of Christianity under involun- 
tary circumstances. His religion must be in 
the permissive realm. He must choose it. 
He will be weakened whenever faith is im- 
posed upon him by an agency he cannot 
escape. 

Further, he is not thereby prepared for full 
church life. When the public school puts 
him into Christmas and Easter functions, it 
prepares him to be a Christmas-Easter 
churchman. The church has an overabun- 
dance of these. If the school is to help this 
young person, it should hold the many 
choices before him in comparative fashion so 
he may see the full scope of any one faith, 
the many differences, and the costs of full 
participation. He may then choose where to 
put his lot if he wishes to be involved at 
all. 

If he is of a minority faith, it is unkind to 
produce a setting in which, as a young per- 
son, he must choose between his religious 
loyalty and the school function. The social 
and educational pressures imposed on a 
minority people by our present school reli- 
gious observance are both unnecessary and 
harmful. 

The family which goes along with the pro- 
gram as now administered assumes that sec- 
tarian religion is the business of the State- 
supported institution. This cannot possibly 
prepare such persons for the best kind of 
church stewardship. The church prepares, 
at heavy expense, a well-rounded program of 
regular worship, sacraments, church school, 
missions, group participation, stewardship, 
etc. When anyone feels that the school has 
done an adequate job, the church must, 
sooner or later, give him a complete reeduca- 
tion. 

What is needed is some vital and objective 
Information about the program of the 
church in relationship to the community, 
the Nation, and the world, 
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In closing, the Nation needs each of us at 
our own posts doing the best we know how. 
We should encourage and supplement each 
other. We will each see weaknesses in the 
Other's program. But, we should both resist 
with all our beings the temptation to take 
Over the field of service for which the other 
is best and for which society has 
called the other institution into existence. 

The community has a right to expect that 
those of us who administer these areas of life 
will be far out head of the people in under- 
Standing what is needed for the welfare of 
Society as a whole. It also has a right to 
expect that we will stake our lives, at least 
our positions, on the truth as we see it. If 
the people cannot count on our sincere 
leadership, even when we run counter to 
their wishes, we have no right to our leader- 
ship. 

Again, I regret absorbing your time. I 
Value your friendship and think highly of 
the Decatur Public Schools. I have no inten- 
tion of withdrawing my support from your 
Overall excellent program. If, in your sincere 
Judgment, these thoughts are in error, we at 
First Presbyterian are prepared to adjust our- 
Selves away from the conflicts we have ex- 
Perienced this year. 

I cannot promise to forget my dream of 
what seems to me to be right. Nor can I 
promise to feel good when I see the “wise 
Men” of today riding away from Bethlehem 
with our treasure. 


The Juvenile Court: Past, Present, and 
Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
Permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include a copy of the 
talk given by Judge Oram Ketcham, 
judge of the juvenile court, at a dinner 
of the Federation of Citizens Associa- 
tions, which I attended at the Mayflower 
Hotel, Saturday, March 5, 1960. I en- 
joyed it so much that I thought it should 

called to the attention of others 
not privileged to attend. His remarks 
follow: 
THE JUVENILE Court: Past, PRESENT, AND 
FUTURE 

Mr. Norwood, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, it is truly a pleasure for me 
to be asked to speak to such a large and 
representative group of citizens about the 
Juvenile court. And Iam especially glad to 
Participate in this 50th anniversary celebra- 
tion of the Federation of Citizens Associa- 
tions. You are, I'm sure, justly proud of 
the record of civic endeavor and community 
achievement which you have compiled in 
the half century just passed, 

A 60th anniversary is always a propitious 
moment. It reminds us of many accom- 
Plishments already achieved, of obstacles 
met and surmounted. But its significance 
Should not be limited to the past. There 
is also a need to look to the future. And 
with an organization like the Federation of 
Citizens Associations it is reasonable to look 
to the future with the confidence and hope 
derived from prior success. Such an anni- 
versary is, in short, an appropriate vantage 
Point from which to scan both backward 
and forward, By way of contribution to 
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this celebration I should like to share with 
you not only the satisfaction of accomplish- 
ment which another agency of civic action 
is experiencing as it plunges into its second 
half century of operation, but also the fer- 
vor of its promise for the future. The juve- 
nile court of the District of Columbia was 
50 years old on July 2, 1956. I would like to 
illustrate to you how the current operations 
of the juvenile court differ from those in the 
past, and what you may reasonably expect ft 
to contribute to the improved Washington 
of tomorrow toward which we all look. 

My story begins less than 4 years prior to 
the founding of the Federation of Citizens’ 
Associations. According to the first annual 
report of the court, it was on Monday, 
July 2, 1906 that the Juvenile Court of the 
District of Columbia was put into opera- 
tion. No. 1816 F. Street, NW. was the lo- 
cation of the court. The report recites the 
names of a number of the Washington dig- 
nitaries attending the festivities of the first 
day. In addition to the details of the in- 
auguration ceremonies, the report includes 
the announcement of appointments to the 
court, as made by Judge DeLacy, the first 
juvenile court judge. There were appointed 
a clerk, a chief probation officer, an assist- 
ant probation officer and, as those of you 
with a practical turn of mind will have al- 
ready guessed, a janitor. Since then, two 
world wars, enormous technological advance 
and substantial change in patterns of school- 
ing, church and family life have intervened. 
And, as you will presently see, the jurisdic- 
tion and the responsibilities of the juvenile 
court have been steadily growing ever since 
it first opened its doors. 

Even with its sole judge and small staff, 
the newly created juvenile court represented 
(in 1906) a significant step forward in the 
public's procedures for dealing with juve- 
niles. As all of you will recall from the 
novels of Charles Dickens in past centuries, 
the treatment of children and adults 
charged with criminal offenses was substan- 
tially identical. Whether prankster or hood- 
lum, the child was subject to the same laws, 
held to the same level of responsibility, and 
could be committed to the very same fail 
or prison. The conditions of filth, drudgery, 
brutality, vice and other forms of criminal 
contamination to which children were sub- 
jected in those days shocked the conscience 
of the community. It · was largely for the 
purpose of correcting such things by pro- 
viding a separate method of handling chil- 
dren who violated the law that the juvenile 
court was established. 

The first juvenile court in this city was 
given Jurisdiction over two categories of 
children—those who, prior to their 17th 
birthday, committed misdemeanors, and 
those who were neglected, abused or de- 
pendent. As a logical corollary, the court 
was also given jurisdiction over adults who 
mistreated children, refused to provide for 
them or contributed to their unlawful be- 
havior. Thus, the earliest statute made it 
clear that the court had a dual purpose— 
to correct the illegal activities of children 
and to protect children from paternal and 
adult abuses. To effect these purposes, Judge 
DeLacy was authorized to commit a child 
to one of the available houses of correction, 
to transfer custody to the Board of Child- 
ren's Guardians for placement in a foster 
home, or to place the child on probation. 

Although quite commonplace even in adult 
courts today, probation was a novelty in 
1906. Judge DeLacy, in his annual reports, 
laid great stress on the value of probation as 
a method of strengthening the child's fam- 
ily tie, which in his opinion was the most 
important influence in a child’s life. Com- 
mitment to a house of correction necessarily 
severed that important tie, sometimes for- 
ever. Moreover, probation was then and is 
now an economical procedure. In those days 
of harder currency, it only cost $150 a year 
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to keep a child in a reform school. Today it 
about $2,700 per year. Nowadays it 
about 6250 a year to supervise a juve- 
nile while on probation—less than one-tenth 
of the cost of maintaining him in an insti- 
tution at public expense. 

We do recognize, however, that probation 
has its limitations. Some months ago I 
placed a boy on probation for auto theft. 
One day he was late for his probation ap- 
pointment. So he stole another car in order 
to drive to the court in time. For him pro- 
bation was not a success. It was revoked 
and he was committed to the National Train- 
ing School for Boys. 

To summarize the situation in 1906, the 
juvenile court represented a true innovation 
in traditional legal methods of dealing with 
children, It was a court physically and jur- 
isdictionally separate from adult criminal 
tribunals; it possessed the functions of pro- 
tection and care as well as that of coercive 
regulation; and it provided the judge with 
flexibility and discretion in disposition 
which was the beginning of “individualized 
justice“ as we now practice it. 

During the three decades following the es- 
tablishment of the court in 1906, not only did 
the city of Washington grow but so did the 
court's jurisdiction and responsibilities. The 
growing awareness of the profound influence 
exerted by adults, particularly parents, upon 
the actions of children resulted in Congress 
giving to the juvenile court the duty of ad- 
minstering a variety of laws regulating 
adult-child relationships. 

Bringing my story up to date, the court in 
1938 was overhauled and the original organic 
law replaced by a statute based on the model 
Juvenile Court Act recommended by the Na- 
tional Probation and Parole Association and 
the U.S. Children’s Bureau. nce has 
shown this law to have been drawn with 
both wisdom and imagination. The signifi- 
cant innovations made when the juvenile 
court was first established were further im- 
plemented in the new, noncriminal act of 
1938. The court's jurisdiction was expanded 
to include all types of law violations com- 
mitted by children prior to their 18th birth- 
day as well as truancy, incorrigibility, and 
other dangerous or disruptive activities, 
The court was made a court of record, in- 
stead of a police court, and was given the 
suthority to transfer felonies committed by 
older juveniles to the U.S. district court. 
Its probationary powers and staff were in- 
creased. And the new act gave the court 
added criminal powers for dealing with 
adults whose actions affected the lives of 
children. In summary, the 1938 Juvenile 
Court Act provided all the jurisdiction nec- 
essary to permit individualized justice for 
children. 

Later, in 1951, the Congress further added 
to the court’s adult jurisdiction by enacting 
the Child Born Out of Wedlock Act, which 
gives at least economic protection to the 
illegitimate child. This legislation requires 
the court to establish the paternity of chil- 
dren born out of wedlock and, thereafter, to 
insure their economic support and education 
until the age of 16. As the result of this 
statute nearly 5,000 fathers are currently on 
probation to the juvenile court. 

Many of these cases provide us with pa- 
thetic problems. But, as Tm sure you are 
aware, pathos is one of the chief ingredients 
of humor. So I am reminded of one of my 
occasional additional duties—the perform- 
ance of marriage ceremonies. Frequently the 
request comes from two of our clients who 
already have several illegitimate children. 
In one of my most carefully reasoned deci- 
sions I have ruled that children shall not 
be invited to the wedding of their parents. 

So today—54 years after its creation—the 
juvenile court has grown in many ways. 
From a police court for children with juris- 
diction over misdemeanors committed by 
those under 17, it has become a plenary 
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court of record with jurisdiction over all 
offenses committed by children under 18— 
from mischief to murder. It has also 
acquired a wide range of jurisdiction over 
adults whose acts affect the lives of children; 
so much so that today more than 40 percent 
of the court's time is devoted to such adult 
cases. And the court, like the Federation of 
Citizens’ Associations, has watched Washing- 
ton grow from a quiet town of 300,000 people 
to its present urban population of 830,000, 
and the population of the total metropolitan 
area population has increased from about 
350,000 in 1906 to over 2 million persons to- 
day (a sixfold increase). To meet the in- 
creasing demands on its services, the court's 
staff has grown from the original 5 to the 
present 97. 

But one feature of the juvenile court re- 
mains the same as when it was first or- 
ganized. The juvenile court was created in 
1906, with one judge. It was revamped and 

in 1938, with one judge. And 

in 1960, there is still only one judge. Dur- 
ing the same period of time, the judicial 
manpower of the municipal court has gone 
from 7 to 16 judges, plus the addition of 
a 3-judge municipal court of appeals. 
The district court of the United States has 
increased from 5 to 15 judges, and the U.S. 
court of appeals has tripled in size, from 
3 to 9 judges. As a final measure of 
n, the strength of the Metropoli- 

tan Police Department of the District has 
risen from 731 men in 1910 to 2,508 in 1958. 

Therefore, it is with regret, but candor, 
that I must report to you tonight that the 
Juvenile Court of the District of Columbia Is 
no doing all that it should or ceuld do to 
assist this community in its fight against 
delinquency, dependency and neglect. In 
the last few years we have resorted to a 
variety of devices in an effort to reduce the 
number of court hearings before the judge. 
But there is an absolute limit to what one 
judge can do to stem this tide; and that 
limit was reached long ago. The sad fact 
is that the absence of additional judges has 
created a bottleneck which seriously hinders 
the progress of the juvenile court as well as 
the many other agencies and organizations 
which are trying to make our city a safe 
and wholesome place for adults and children 

What has this bottleneck meant? It has 
Meant a substantial failure of justice and 
law enforcement where it is most needed— 
in training the youth of the community to 
be the law abiding citizens of the future. 
In at least five ways is this evident. 

First, juvenile court justice, under present 
circumstances, is not swift. The court has 
a large and growing backlog of cases await- 
ing adjudication. On January 1, 1960, there 
were 1,390 cases (401 juvenile cases and 989 
adult cases) awaiting hearing. In juvenile 
cases this means a delay of 2 to 3 
months before their cases are heard; and 
with adult cases, the delay is in the neigh- 
borhood of 7 to 9 months. 

Secondly, because of the backlog and its 
accompanying delay, the court’s justice is 
sometimes uncertain, The recollection of 
witnesses grows dim as the months pass and 
in many instances complainants cannot be 
located by the time of the trial. 

The third point is that the court's jus- 
tice is often unequal as between different 
Juveniles who are awaiting a court hearing. 
Since the trial will be months away, the 
court must choose between detaining the 
child in the receiving home for a long pe- 
riod (at substantial public expense) even 
before it is determined whether he is delin- 
quent or not—or releasing the child to the 
custody of his parents while waiting for the 
hearing. If the first course is taken, there 
is always the possibility of unjust confine- 
ment, If the latter course is taken I am 
always aware that the juvenile may again 
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violate the law before his trial can be 
reached. 

Fourthly, a single judge cannot give 
enough time to each court hearing to allow 
for normal judicial reflection or analysis. 
When you must adjudicate and dispose of 
over 100 cases a week the process is sim- 
ilar to that of an assembly line in proceed- 
ings which, more than in any other court, 
warrant individual treatment and compas- 
sionate understanding. With such hasty 
determinations there is always the possibil- 
ity of ill-considered justice. 

And finally, the present situation means 
costly justice for you as citizens and tax- 
payers. If, on the one hand, the court com- 
mits to a public institution a youth who 
might have been corrected while still at 
home, you citizens foot the bill of $2,700 
per year for his care while at the institu- 
tion. While I fervently hope that none of 
them is unjustly committed, the fact that 
there are now over 1,400 children in our 
public juvenile institutions bears tribute to 
the fact that the court is not unmindful 
of its responsibility for protecting the law- 
abiding citizens of Washington. I estimate 
that the maintenance of these 1,400 chil- 
dren is costing the District of Columbia 
over $33 million each year. On the other 
hand, if the court mistakenly permits a 
child to remain in the community who 
should be in an institution, one or another 
of you may be yoked on a dark street or 
have your car stolen and wrecked. I sin- 
cerely believe that there will be a great 
saving for all if such decisions are made 
with greater deliberation and more certainty 
than is now possible. 

Thus, it can be said that, as a result of the 
present judicial bottleneck, the juvenile 
court does not afford the type of swift, sure, 
equal, and positive justice which sets a good 
example to the youth of this city. This seri- 
ously handicaps the administration of jus- 
tice, hinders the court in its efforts to in- 
culcate in children and their parents a proper 
respect for the law, and often denies the 
citizens of the community the protection to 
which they are entitled. 

Turning then to the future, we find that 
the basic tools are at hand. But their cut- 
ting edge awaits the honing of an enlight- 
ened Congress. A noble and vastly promising 
concept has been embodied in the law. 
Community agencies, both public and pri- 
vate, designed to rehabilitate and wisely 
correct children have been created. Among 
these much credit goes to the youth ald 
division of the Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment which was established in 1954 and to 
the child welfare division of the Department 
of Public Welfare which provides for most 
of the children committed by the court, 
But, to a large degree, the juvenile court is— 
and of necessity must be—at the hub of this 
wheel. I have the highest praise for the 
wise and devoted work which is being per- 
formed daily by the dedicated staff of my 
court. However, a judicial bottleneck exists 
and until the juvenile court is, by legisla- 
tion, made adequate to the task assigned to 
it the community will never fully reap the 
benefits of this concept, 

It is a pleasure to know that this powerful 
organization of Washingtonians is in the 
forefront of a host of civic groups who have 
endorsed the legislation passed by the US. 
Senate and now pending before the House 
District Committee to add additional judges 
to the juvenile court. Let us all fervently 
hope that this legislation will become law 
during this session of Congress. 

In conclusion, the half century since the 
founding of the juvenile court in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has been a period of ex- 
perimentation and progress. We are, I think, 
substantially closer to the goal of achieving a 
judicial tribunal which will adequately pro- 
vide for children and protect the community. 
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The appellate courts have clearly established 
the fact that, however compassionate its 
approach, the Juvenile court must operate as 
a court and not as a social welfare agency. 
Its function is to adjudicate legal issues 
which concern the rights and liberty of chil- 
dren and their parents. At the same time 
the court is also responsible, as a court of 
law and justice, for protecting the rights of 
citizens of the community to live in peace 
and safety. We at the court welcome the 
dual responsibility which these interpreta- 
tions of our statute place upon us. Much 
has been learned, facilities have been ex- 
panded and improved, and more and better 
trained staff members have been obtained. 
Though much remains to be accomplished, 
given sufficient judicial personnel, I believe 
that the prospects are good. 

Thank you for listening tome. It has been 
a pleasure for Mrs. Ketcham and me to share 
this celebration with you. I wish you and 
your fine organization even greater success 
during the next 50 years. 


Six-Star Rank for General MacArthur 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri.—Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include an edi- 
torial from the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat as follows: which I believe deserves 
everyone’s thoughtful consideration. 

SIxX-STAR RANK ror GENERAL MACARTHUR 


General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
has received virtually all the honors which a 
grateful Nation can bestow—with one ex- 
ception. 

He holds the five star rank of a general of 
the Army, the highest, along with three oth- 
ers of similar rank and four fleet admirals, 
ever bestowed to an officer during his active 
career. 

He has been awarded the Congressional 
Medal and all of the Nation’s other decora- 
tions. He has received the thanks of the 
Congress and innumerable decorations from 
other governments, as well as honorary de- 
grees and citations by the score throughout 
the world. 

He should, however, receive an even high- 
er though honorary rank by having be- 
stowed upon him the title of General of 
the Armies. 

There is ample precedent for this in that 
this title was conferred upon General Persh- 
ing some years after the conclusion of 
World War I in recognition of his great serv- 
ices as our military leader in that conflict, 
and a similar rank of admiral of the fleets 
was bestowed on Admiral George Dewey fol- 
lowing the Spanish-American War, although 
Admiral Dewey's services, without disparage- 
ment to that great naval commander, were 
completely trifling compared to later wars. 

General MacArthur is, by common con- 
sent, the greatest general produced by 
America in this century and perhaps in all 
our history. 

While he unquestionably has many years 
of life ahead of him, the Nation should not 
wait for his monuments in the future, but 
should bestow its recognition on him while 
the general can take satisfaction in this 
climax to a brilliant career unparalleled in 
our military annals, 

The six-star rank for General MacArthur 
would in no way be a derogation of the 
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superb careers of Fleet Admiral Nimitz or 
of General Eisenhower whose places in his- 
tory are entirely secure, nor could it be inter- 
preted as a rebuke to President Truman who 
relieved General MacArthur of his command. 

It is simply a past-due and merited recog- 
nition of the services of this great man who 
was the youngest general officer in World 
War I and cited for conspicuous gallantry, 

the Chief of Staff of the Army during the 

difficult days of the depression, the redeemer 
of the Philippines, the Supreme Commander 
of the Allied Forces which fought back to 
final victory against overwhelming odds in 
World War II, and culminating in Japan 
following the surrender, when he, by the 
force of his personality and the wisdom of 
his acts converted, in an administration en- 
tirely without parallel in the world’s his- 
tory, a fallen and embittered foe into a 
strong ally and devotee of democracy and a 
Partner in the continuing battle for a free 
world. 

We hope that the Congress will enact a bill 
giving General MacArthur the title of Gen- 
eral of tbe Armies before it adjourns in the 
current session. This recognition will meet 
with universal acclaim, 


Eisenhower Reassures the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include two ar- 
ticles from the Bangor Daily News of 
February 24, 1960: 

EISENHOWER REASSURES THE NATION 


President and Commander in Chief Eisen- 
hower has relieved the uneasiness of the 
American people by declaring that U.S. de- 
Tenses are a strong and trustworthy shield of 
peace. He assured his fellow countrymen 
that the nuclear-armed planes and ships and 
the missiles of United States are a solid de- 
terrent against attack. ; 

Surely none could speak with greater au- 
thority. He is a military man in his own 
right. And, as Chief Executive of the Na- 
tion, is in a position to appraise better than 
anyone the overall military picture. 

Much of the criticism leveled at the ad- 
Ministration’s defense program comes from 
the Democrats in an election year. Thus it 
should be heavily discounted. 

The Democratic Party is poorly qualified 
to pose as a preparedness party. Woodrow 
Wilson was going to keep United States out 
Of war in 1916. He failed to do so and, 
moreover, the country was not ready to 
fight when war came. 

The Roosevelt administration was caught 
with its guard down when the Japs struck 
&t Pearl Harbor in 1941. And, again, our 
Military forces were not in shape to strike 
back. United States took a drubbing be- 
fore it could muster strength and reverse 
the tide of battle. 

Then there was 1950, when the Truman ad- 
ministration fell asleep and Red North Ko- 
rea invaded South Korea. Much American 
blood flowed in regaining the lost ground. 

Some able and sincere military men feel 
that the Nation's defense program is not 
ali it should be. It seems to us that the 
Presdient has answered them as far as mis- 
siles and other defenses for large-scaled war 
are concerned. But what about prepara- 
tions for deterring and extinguishing brush 
fire wars? 
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The Communists may not dare start a 
global holocaust but they have been suc- 
cessful with small piecemeal aggressions in 
the past and we assume they will try more 
in the future, whenever they see the op- 
portunity. We'd like to hear the Comman- 
der in Chief’s views on this phase of free 
world defense. 


— 


Wir SHOULD THE Unrrev STATES STAND Br? 


Eprror, Bancor DAH News: 

Communism, only now, is actively seek- 
ing to penetrate this hemisphere with an 
initial foothold in Cuba. At present, Amer- 
ican and Cuban relations are steadily de- 
teriorating to a point where it would have 
been better had Fidel Castro never come to 
life or power. Premier Castro is trying, 
and apparently with great success, to make 
a people's republic” out of his country. 
He has rejected our friendship over and 
over again by doing such things as siding 
with the Communist bloc countries in the 
United Nations, by confiscating nearly $1 
billion worth of American capital by Amer- 
ican investors. Those persons losing their 
property will get nothing more than a mere 
token from Castro. 

What is Castro doing to us, the country 
that liberated Cuba in 1898? He has just 
recently made an agreement with the Soviet 
Union to sell her something like 345,000 tons 
of sugar at $2.98 per hundred pounds which 
is much less than the world’s market price 
for sugar. The United States buys nearly 
3 million tons yearly of Cuban sugar at 
$5.50 per hundred pounds, which is almost 
double what the world’s market price ($3.62) 
is and also what Russia will pay Castro for 
her sugar. 

President Eisenhower has outlined a pol- 
icy of “nonintervention” which is good to a 
certain extent but which is a poor example 
of how to answer the threat of a Commu- 
nist complete takeover on our back door- 
steps. Why should the United States stand 
by and treat Castro with smooth, polite 
diplomatic talk while he continues to work 
in the Communist cause which is to destroy 
the United States and all other democracies? 
This country doesn’t have to buy sugar from 
Cuba and continue to pour millions into 
the Communist coffers. There are several 
other countries like the Philippines, Puerto 
Rico, and Peru from which we can buy our 
sweet stuff. 

The United Statés has lost much prestige 
around the world, especially in Latin Amer- 
ica, since Castro began lying, cheating, and 
stealing from us. But still our policy con- 
tinues to be of nonintervention. At pres- 
ent there is much difference of opinion in 
Congress as to how to handle this situation. 
But some legislators are in favor of cutting 
all trade with the Cuban island. We must 
write our Congressmen urging immediate 
steps to halt any further trade with the 
Cuban Government. This is exactly what 
Congress needs to know: What the people 
back home are thinking, and if the people 
don’t take more interest in what is hap- 
pening in Cuba and elsewhere, then Cuba 
shall be wholly red. 

Lawrence Dovucnury II. 


The Size of the Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 
OFP NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 
Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I would like to include the foliowing 
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article by Walter Lippmann entitled 
“The Size of the Problem,” which ap- 
peared in this morning's New York Her- 
ald Tribune. 

The article follows, and I would cer- 
tainly commend it to my colleagues: 

Tue SIZE or THE PROBLEM 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Here at home the overriding question is 
how to pay for the public needs of our grow- 
ing population in an era when our social 
order is relentlessly challenged. These pub- 
lic needs include not only the rising costs 
of the race of armaments and the competi- 
tion among the underdeveloped nations. 
They include also the rising costs of scien- 
tific research, of better public schools, of 
more adequate hospitals and public health 
services, public works, roads, water supply 
and sewage disposal, slum clearance and 
urban renewal, 

There are some who will say that we can- 
not meet all our public needs without aban- 
doning the freedom of our society. There 
are others of us who say that we must meet 
these needs, that we can meet them without 
sacrificing our liberty, and indeed that by 
meeting them we shall strengthen our lib- 
erty. This is the central issue of our time, 
and no one who is interested in public life 
can ignore it. 

An excellent newspaper, which I read reg- 
ularly and greatly respect, The Wall Street 
Journal.“ said recently in an editorial that 
to argue, as I have done, that our public 
needs have to be met is to invite us to start 


and this will put us on the dreary 
statism and when the individual must face 
the faceless state, he has only as much free 
choice as the state chooses to grant. 

This would indeed be monstrous it it were 
allowed to happen. How are we to make up 
our minds whether it will happen if we de- 
cide to devote to defense and to other public 
needs enough of our wealth to pay for them? 
One way to go about deciding it is to look 
at the problem quantitatively and con- 
cretely, and not abstractly and in generali- 
ties. Let us then look at some figures. 

I am taking my figures from the Fourth 
Report of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund 
which was issued in 1958. It covers all 
Government expenditures, Federal, State 
and local, which are for the purchase of 
goods and services. It omits transfer pay- 
ments which, like the interest on public 
debts, “do not make a direct claim on our 
production of goods and services.” The re- 
port contains figures for the year 1957 and 
estimates for the year 1967. The report is, 
by common consent, I believe, expert, dis- 
interested, and obviously it is not partisan. 

In 1957 all Government purchases of goods 
and services came to $86.4 billion. In 1967, 
if we meet the public needs for defense and 
other things which the authors of the report 
are agreed upon, the cost will be $153 billion 
(in 1957 dollars). This gives us an idea of 
the dimensions of the problem. The ques- 
tion then is whether the expenditure for 
public purposes of $153 billion in 1967 would 
revolutionize our society. 

In 1957, when we spent $86.4 billion pub- 
licly, we were taking 20 percent of our na- 
tional production, leaving 80 percent in 
private hands. What would be the situa- 
tion in 1967 if we carry out the programs to 
meet public needs which are recommended 
in the Rockefeller Report? The answer to 
that question will depend on our rate of 
growth in the next 10 years. 

The Rockefeller estimates show that on 
the feasible assumption that our gross na- 
tional product can grow at a rate of 4 percent 
per year, the share taken for public purposes 
in 1967, if their recommendations as to what 
is desirable are followed, would be only 24 
percent, and the share left in private hands 
would be 76 percent. This would mean that 
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the rise in private consumption, which on 
the average has been 2 percent per year, 
would drop to 14 percent. We would not 
be raising our private standard of life quite 
so fast as we are now. But we would be rais- 
ing our public standard and we would be 
doing it with three-quarters of our product 
still in private hands. No one can say that 
on these fairly conservative assumptions we 
would not still be a free society. 

These figures make the assumption that we 
can grow only at a rate of 4 percent. If, 
however, we could raise the rate of growth 
to 5 percent, the position would be changed 
substantially. We would then be spending 
for public purposes 22 percent, which is not 
much more than the present share of our 
spending, and there would still be left in 
private hands 78 percent. At the same time 
consumption would be rising at 2.8 percent, 
which is above the average. 

It is evident then, that the argument of 
the Wall Street Journal is based on an 
assumption which is not stated. The as- 
sumption is that the U.S. economy, in this 
age of automation, cannot increase its pro- 
ductivity fast enough to support our growing 
public needs. The figures I have cited indi- 
cate that if we can now achleve a growth rate 
equal to that of the years 1947 to 1953, that 
is to say, an annual rate of of 4.7 
percent, instead of the 2.3 percent rate of the 
years since then, we shall be able to provide 
the needed public services while maintaining 
approximately the same ratio of public to 
private spending as we have today. 

I am sorry to use so many figures. But 
they are necessary in order to put in its true 
perspective the size of the great problem of 
our era. When we look at this problem 
quantitatively, comparing our growing needs 
with what can be our economic growth, we 
may conclude that our tasks are big, which 
makes them interesting, but that they are 
quite within our capacity. 


- 


Thomas G. Masaryk 
SPEECH 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, it is 
fitting that the 110th anniversary of the 
birth of Thomas G. Masaryk be com- 
memorated by the issuance of a new 
postage stamp in the “Champion of 
Liberty” series issued in tribute to lead- 
ers in the cause of freedom everywhere. 

The name of Thomas Masaryk will 
ever stir the emotions of those who love 
liberty, democracy, and learning. The 
emotions of inspiration, joy and sadness 
are mixed when the name of this states- 
man and philosopher bring to mind the 
struggle and the triumph which were in- 
extricably his own and those of his be- 
loved Czechoslovakia, but which for his 
country were to succumb to tragedy so 
soon after his death. 

For the name of Thomas Masaryk and 
Czechoslovakia are in a sense synony- 
mous. Not only was the Czechoslovakia 
which rose from the ruins of World War 
I almost wholly the result of his efforts. 
His writings had been the inspiration 
for the incipient movement for inde- 
pendence, His persistence at home and 
abroad brought about its very creation. 
Not only was his presidency simultaneous 
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with the beginning, the rise, and the peak 
of achievement of this new and truly 
democratic country. But the domocracy 
which he had almost literally himseif 
created, and which flourished under his 
leadership—the democratic era of the 
young republic Czechoslovakia—was to 
come to an untimely and tragic end just 
a year and a half after his death. 

Was there ever before in all history a 
couniry so completely forged at the anvil 
of one man, so closely identified with his 
life, his thoughts, and his ideals? It 
was he, Thomas Masaryk, whose ideas 
gave birth to the movement which be- 
came the independent country Czecho- 
slovakia. It was he whose efforts at 
home and abroad were responsible for 
the genesis of the new freedom loving 
country which was to become a model of 
democracy during its all too short span 
of independence. 

This one human being who in the span 
of a single life accomplished so stupend- 
ous a feat, in his own origins and his 
life typified the rise of the democratic 
spirit at its finest. The son of a coach- 
man, he rose through his own love of in- 
dependence, his own diligence and learn- 
ing to the presidency of his country. 
From a paucity of background he became 
renowned not only as a statesman, but 
as a sociologist and a political philoso- 
pher. It was the originality of his ideas, 
the independence in his written word, 
and his defiance of domination that were 
actually responsible for the origin and 
growth of the democracy he was chosen 
to lead until his resignation at the ripe 
old age of 85. 

As he is remembered and revered to- 
day, so is cherished and honored that 
memory of what Czechoslovakia was, 
what it potentially is, and what it may 
be again. Not only Czechs the world 
over, but all who love freedom and true 
democracy find in the memory of Ma- 
saryk an inspiration and a hope for the 
future of his beloved country. 


National Defense Student Loan Fund 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a letter received from Mr. Irvin 
E. Youngberg, executive secretary, the 
Kansas University Endowment Associa- 
tion, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kans., concerning a report of the na- 
tional defense student loan fund ac- 
count at the University of Kansas. 

I feel this letter merits the attention 
of every Member of Congress. The let- 
ter follows: 

THE Kansas UNIVERSITY 
ENDOWMENT ASSOCIATION, 
Lawrence, Kans., March 1, 1960. 
The Honorable WILIA H. Avery, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN AVERY: We have just 

completed a cumulative report of the na- 
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tional defense student loan fund account 
at the University of Kansas for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
I thought that some figures from our report 
would be of interest to you, especially since 
I understand that a supplemental appro- 
priation of $9.7 million has been requested 
for the current fiscal year by the President. 

We have received a total of $286,044 as 
a Federal contribution to the program. This 
has been matched, on a 1-to-9 basis, 
by $31,789 contributed by alumni and 
friends for student loans. 

Of the total of $317,833 available to date 
in this way for the national defense stu- 
dent loan program at KU, loans totaling 
$300,454 have been made to 518 of our 
students. The average is approximately 
$585 per student. 

We have $17,479 on hand for the re- 
mainder of the current school year, the sum- 
mer session, and commitments to new 
freshmen for next fall, Our request for the 
current year was reduced by $63,687, an 
amount which I believe would take care of 
our needs quite satisfactorily for the rest 
of this year, summer school and for fresh- 
men students entering next fall, and also 
the amount which we will receive if the 
requested supplemental appropriation is 
approved. 

Representatives of the big eight schools 
meet at the time of the conference indoor 
track meet in Kansas City each year to dis- 
cuss matters of mutual interest related to 
alumni and educational fund raising work. 
I was pleased to learn at such a meeting 
last week that our enthusiasm about the 
Federal student loan fund seems 
to be shared by all of our sister institutions. 
Translating the dollars that we have re- 
ceived into terms of assisting Kansas boys 
and girls with a higher education makes 
the program, in my opinion, a most worth- 
while one. 

I might add that we feel that the program 
is being well administered by the Depart- 
ment. The people concerned with the pro- 
gram seem to understand and appreciate the 
problems involved from our point of view, 
and reporting and redtape have been 
kept at a minimum. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Irvin E. YOUNGBERG, 
Executive Secretary. 


The Economic Impact of Tight Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that all of the Members are aware of my 
strong feelings on the matter of tight 
money. We are all soon to be faced with 
an important measure which relates di- 
rectly to this issue. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I desire to enter into 
the Record an excellent address on this 
subject, made before the recent annual 
convention of the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association, by Dr. 
Horace M. Gray, of the University of 
Illinois. Professor Gray is a nationally 
known and respected economist who is 
a coauthor of the book, “Monopoly in 
America.” I commend his remarks to 
all in the confidence that increased 
awareness of the facts relative to this 
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issue will assist this House in making the 
decision which is required by the best 
interests of our Nation and its people. 

The address follows: 

THE Economic IMPACT or Tichrt MONEY 
(By Horace M. Gray, professor of economics, 

University of Illinois, before the National 

Rural Electric Cooperative Association, St. 

Louis, Mo., February 22, 1960) 

Tight money, as rationalized by its de- 
fenders, is a natural phenomenon, which 
arises from an excess demand for money op- 
erating against a limited supply. Under 
such circumstances the interest rate, or price 
of money, naturally increases. This being a 
natural development, nothing can be done 
about it, except to conform and wait pa- 
tlently for natural corrective forces to re- 
dress the imbalance. Moreover, if properly 
understood, this natural tightness of money 
is actually beneficent and salutary. It will 
Testrain excessive spending, investment and 
speculation; stimulate increased saving; 
force people to be more prudent and effi- 
cient; stop inflation; preserve the integrity 
of the dollar; and improve the public credit. 
By submitting to the stern discipline of 
tight money, the Nation will be purged of its 
économie sins and emerge from the ordeal 
cleansed and strengthened. 

Those who expound this doctrine of eco- 
nomic salvation conveniently overlook cer- 
tain important facts: 

1. There is nothing natural about tight 
money. It is the direct consequence of 
human folly and ent of our 
monetary, fiscal, and economic policies. 

2. Tight money, whatever its other re- 
sults, ylelds large and unjustifiable profits 
for bankers and money lenders. 

3. Monetary policy is merely one of many 
control devices by which the economy can 
be regulated and stabilized. Those who 
Place sole reliance on monetary policy, be- 
cause it is profitable to them, generally re- 
ject all other pertinent controls on the 
specious ground that they would interfere 
with private business. 

4. The alleged benefits of tight money are 
largely spurious. 

5. The argument omits all reference to the 
evil effects of tight money. 

Let us examine briefly some of the dele- 
terious effects of the tight-money policy on 
Various sectors of the national economy. 

4. THE IMPACT OF TIGHT MONEY ON SMALL 
BUSINESS AND AGRICULTURE 
Certainly, no one would argue that small- 
scale, competitive business or the independ- 
ent family farm are guilty of promoting in- 
flation and, therefore, need to be restrained. 
Their spending and investing have not been 
excessive; they have not raised prices; they 
have not made extravagant demands upon 
the credit system nor wasted resources in 
wild speculative ventures. Because they 
labor under the restraint and discipline of 
competition, they could not promote infla- 

tion even if they were so minded. 

Nevertheless, the anti-inflationary tight- 
money policy hits them with special severity. 
Small business and farmers must borrow in 
order to operate; hence, they cannot avoid 
the impact of restricted credit and high 
interest rates. Interest is a large and un- 
avoidable cost to them; it increases their 
cost of production, reduces their margin of 
profit, jeopardizes their financial security, 
limits their opportunity to expand and to 
improve their efficiency, and places them at 
a disadvantage competitively. Restriction 
of credit and high interest rates are a sure 
Way to destroy thousands of small business- 
men and independent farmers. Their liqui- 
dation can scarcely be regarded as a public 
benefaction. Yet, it is the bitter fruit of a 
tight-money policy. 

E, LARGE-SCALE, MONOPOLISTIC BUSINESS 


In sharp contrast, the giant corporations 
which dominate our basic industries are al- 
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most completely immune from the adverse 
effects of tight money. They escape largely 
because they don’t have to patronize the 
banks or the money market. 

Consider their alternative sources of funds: 

1. Monopoly power over prices. 

2. Government procurement contracts on 
a negotiated, noncompetitive, cost-plus basis. 

3. Direct subsidies. 

4. Indirect subsidies in the form of Gov- 
ernment-fixed prices. 

5. Indirect subsidies in the form of tax 
writeoffs and immunities. 

6. Tax deduction for interest charges on 
debt. 

7. Accumulated reserves of short-term 
securities. 

8. Retained profits. 

As a result, their command over funds is 
so ample that they are relatively independent 
of the banks. Tight money and in- 
terest rates are to them little more than 
minor irritants—about as effective in con- 
trolling their conduct as a mosquito on an 
elephant. Even in those cases where bor- 
rowing from banks, or in the open market, is 
necessary, the tax writeoff of interest charges 
reduces the effective cost of borrowing by 
roughly one-half. Thus, a very high interest 
rate—say of 8 percent—would not deter them 
from any undertaking that promises to be 
profitable. 

The Federal Government is in the ridicu- 
lous position of trying to stop inflation by a 
restrictive monetary policy which falls al- 
most completely to deter inflationary de- 
cisions by big business. By sheer market 
power, based on privilege and monopoly, big 
business is independent of monetary control. 
Its decisions about spending, investment, 
output, prices, and expansion, whether in- 
flationary or defiationary, are taken without 
regard to the feeble and ineffective actions 
of the central monetary authority. If big 
business is to be compelled to behave re- 
sponsibly, it will require stronger controls 
than monetary policy. 

C. IMPACT ON CONSUMERS 


Durable-consumption goods, such as 
houses, autos, furniture, and appliances, 
are sold largely on credit. The volume of 
such credit is very large—some $50 billion 
of installment credit and some 6120 billion 
of home mortgage credit, or a total of $170 
billion. Obviously, the interest charge on 
a debt of this magnitude is a significant item 
in personal and family budgets. An increase 
of 1 percent would impose an additional 
burden of $1.7 billion per year on consumers. 

Some restraint in this volatile area is 
probably desirable, both to prevent infla- 
tion and to protect people against imprudent 
involvement in excessive indebtedness. High 
interest rates, however, are the worst pos- 
sible way to do this. They fail to restrain 
unwise and imprudent expansion of consum- 
er debt, while imposing an added burden on 
consumer purchasing power, especially among 
the poorest and most insecure members of 
the community. Control of downpayments 
and amortization periods would be far more 
effective and yield more socially beneficial 
results. 

D. IMPACT OF THE PUBLIC ECONOMY 


Perhaps the most calamitous effect of 
tight money is on the public economy. If 
the public economy were in good condition, 
and the finances of government stronger, this 
would not be the case. It so happens, how- 
ever, that the tight money policy emerges 
at a time when the public economy is in 
most distressful circumstances, The impact, 
therefore, is abnormally severe. 

For some 20 years, roughly since 1940, we 
have failed to allocate sufficient resources 
to the development of the public economy. 
As a result of this protracted malnutrition, 
appalling deficiencies have accumulated in 

every area of our public economy. 
In the meantime, rapid increases in popula- 
tion, urbanization, and industrialization 
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have aggravated the shortages. As a rough 
measure of present needs, it has been esti- 
mated that over the next 25 years, and in 
anticipation of a population well over 200 
million, we should spend some $40 billion 
per year for public capital and social serv- 
ices, This is a large order but well within 
our national capability if we put our minds 
and ingenuity to the task 

Unfortunately, however, we have allowed 
our fiscal and monetary institutions to fall 
into such disarray and confusion that suffi- 
cient funds cannot, under prevailing condi- 
tions, be had to build up the depleted and 
inadequate public economy. The public 
debt, in all categories, amounts to some $350 
billion, excluding publicly guaranteed pri- 
vate debt of some $50 billion. The interest 
charge on this public debt amounts to 
about $12 billion annually and is 
rapidly; each 1 percent increase in the over- 
all interest charge imposes an additional 
$344 billion annual burden on taxpayers. 
Clearly, the limits of debt financing at ever 
increasing interest rates are near at hand; 
some other way must be found to finance 
the urgent needs of the public economy. 

Three alternatives are available, if we 
would only use them: 

1. Increase the revenue of the Federal 
Government by closing the scandalous tax 
loopholes now operative. 

2. Reduce Federal expenditures in areas 
of conspicuous waste, such as: Foreign aid, 
defense, subsidies to big business and big 
agriculture, and excessive stock piling. 

3. Restrict private credit for nonessential 
purposes, such as speculation in capital 
values, inventory accumulation, building of 
excess plant capacity and financing of triv- 
ial, low-value personal consumption. 

The combined effects of these measures 
would be to divert resources from the inflated 
and wasteful private economy into the im- 
poverished public economy. The resources 
so diverted would yield far greater social 
utility than they now do. A collateral effect 
would be to restrain private demands for 
money and thus to reduce interest rates. 
This would permit public debt—Federal 
State, and local—to be refunded on favor- 
able terms, thereby substantially reducing 
the tax burden on account of interest 
charges. 

It is preposterous for the public economy 
to be forced into the private money market 
and to be compelled to compete against pri- 
vate traders and speculators for funds with 
which to maintain essential public service. 
These public services have a first claim on 
the resources of the Nation, and Govern- 
ment should take, through the tax power, 
whatever is needed to sustain the public 
economy. The progressive income tax is the 
key institution in this operation; borrowing 
in the private money market is justifiable 
only in limited instances of revenue-produc- 
ing, self-liquidating public enterprises. 
Tight money is now strangling the public 
economy only because we refuse to learn this 
elementary lesson of political economy, and 
foolishly persist in subordinating public 
needs to the vagaries of the private money 
market. 


President’s Conference on Occupational 
Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 
IN THE use 555 a aes 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 


er, on March 1, Dr. Joseph Kaplan, from 
the University of California, made a 
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provocative talk at the President’s Con- 
ference on Occupational Safety. 

Under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include his address as 
follows: 

THE CHANGING NATURE OF WORK 
(By Dr. Joseph Kaplan, department of phy- 
sics, University of California at Los An- 

geles, March 1, 1960) 

When Mr. Hunt wrote me last November 
to invite me to participate in this plenary 
session, one sentence in his letter struck me 
and has stayed in my mind ever since. It 
is the theme of this conference: The Chal- 
lenge of Safety in a Changing World.” Now 
it must be clear to you that I don’t intend 
to pose as an expert on the problem of 
safety for the American worker, even though 
I could somewhat immodestly recall that 
after World War II I received the War De- 
partment's Decoration for Exceptional Civil- 
ian Service, in part, for my work in decreas- 
ing aircraft accidents in the heavy bombers 
of that day, particularly the new B-29's that 


Played such a significant part in the war in 
the Pacific. 
Also, a line from one of the excel- 


Jent fact sheets that have been issued in 
preparation for this conference—I don't even 
want to pose as an expert on the interaction 
of man and his environment in a period of 
explosive technological change, In contrast, 
I would rather approach this very chal- 
lenging assignment as a scientist, who has 
had the good fortune to play some part in 
one of the areas of science which promises 
technological changes hard to overstate even 
if one lets his imagination run riot. I refer, 
of course, to the International Geophysical 
Year and to the scientific discoveries that 
led to it, 

Now I am quite certain that most of you 
in this audience have heard much about the 
International Geophysical Year or the IGY 
as it is more conveniently called. Here I 
cannot resist telling you of the outstanding 
work that the Astrophysical Observatory of 
the Smithsonian Institution has done in the 
observation of satellites, since Tam sharing 
this platform with my distinguished friend, 
Dr. Leonard Carmichael, the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution. In fact, I could 
spend the afternoon on that topic alone to 
demonstrate how science works in order to 
understand and to extend man's environ- 
ment. 

Instead, in spite of the temptation to talk 
to you about some special and exciting aspect 
of the recently concluded IGY, or to tell you 
about the many programs of great practical 
and scientific significance growing out of the 
IGY, I want to talk to you about this chang- 
ing world from the point of view of a scien- 
tist and then let you, during this conference 
and afterward, draw your own conclusions 
regarding the possible effects of these changes 
on occupaitonal safety. 

Because of the recent widespread recogni- 
tion of the importance of science in deter- 
mining the future status of our Nation, I'd 
like first to talk about some of the ways in 
which science and its technological impacts 
operate. As I develop this theme, I believe 
that you will recognize how relatively recent 
are the discoveries that have led to such pro- 
found changes in man’s way of life. Recog- 
nizing this, you will then certainly become 
aware of the difficulties that face all of us, 
scientists, engineers, and others, in under- 
standing and reacting to the discoveries that 
lie ahead. 

I have had many opportunities during the 
past 5 years to think and to talk about this 
relative recency of scientific discoveries and 
to try to predict some of the future impacts 
of science, To illustrate how difficult and 
dangerous such prodictions can be, let me 
quote from “The Nature of the Universe,” a 
most remarkable book written by my. good 
friend, Prof. Fred Hoyle, of Cambridge Uni- 
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versity, in 1950, who said that “it is now 
important that we should leave the earth, 
and I say this in some sense literally, for I 
think that within 100 years it may indeed 
be possible to leave the earth, or at any rate 
for rockets containing radio-operated cam- 
eras to do so, When this does happen, 
astronomy is certain, I believe, to make 
marked changes in our whole outlook on life; 
changes that are likely to be as far reaching 
as those that followed the Copernican theory 
of the planetary motions.” 

I am quite certain that all of you will 
recognize a note of conservatism in Profes- 
sor Hoyle’s remarks. To show you how con- 
servative he really was, I quote from the pro- 
posed agenda of the 10th International 
Astrophysical Symposium organized by the 
Liege Astrophysical Institute, to take place 
this summer in Liege. Prof. Fred Whipple, 
Director of the Smithsonian Astrophysical 
Observatory and the leader of the IGY satel- 
lite optical tracking program will be the 
chairman, Three of the items relate to U.S. 
plans for space telescopes for planets, stars 
and nebulae; U.S. plans for space solar tele- 
scopes; U.S. plans for space radio telescopes— 
in other words, U.S. plans to leave the surface 
of the earth—and this only 10 years after 
Hoyle's prophecy. 

Here I will go back only 140 years to 1820 
when the Danish Physicist Oersted discovered 
that when a wire connecting the terminals 
of a battery of cells, such as you have in your 
automobiles, is placed in the magnetic 
meridian directly over or under a magnetic 
needle mounted on a vertical axis, the needle 
is deflected from its north-south orientation 
and tries to place itself at right angles to the 
wire. This was the discovery of a magnetic 
field which is associated with a current- 
carrying wire. 

It was only natural to inquire whether, 
since it is possible to produce a magnetic 
field by means of a current, it is not possible 
to create a current by means of a magnetic 
field. This is a question which led to much 
scientific investigation during the years after 
Oersted's fundamental discovery. It was not 
answered, however, until the epoch-making 
experiments of Farady in London in 1831 
and the more or less simultaneous experi- 
ments of Henry in the United States. The 
experiments of Faraday and Henry were so 
simple that any child can perform them 
today without spending more than 4 fraction 
of his or her allowance. 

One simply brings a bar magnet and 
thrusts it into a coil of wire the ends of 
which are connected to an instrument ca- 
pable of measuring an electric current. So 
long as the magnet is moving, the needle of 
the instrument shows a deflection and there- 
fore a current of electricity. Out of these 
discoveries of the relationship between mag- 
netism and electricity have come scientific 
and technological advances that have 
changed man’s way of life and work. The 
development of physics and its applications 
in the 130 years that followed Faraday’s dis- 
covery depended profoundly on the results 
of this simple experlment—one that I could 
perform for you even with our present-day 
prices for less than $25. Without Oersted 
and Faraday's discoveries there would have 
been no electrical industry to speak of, no 
radio or television, no cyclotrons and other 
accelerators that led to the age of atomic 
power. It is hard to overstate the impact 
of these discoveries on the history of the last 
century and the effects they had in changing 
man's way of life and work. And let me 
remind you that all of this took place a 
little over a century ago, when relatively few 
people did scientific research and long before 
such things as electrons, protons and neu- 
trons were part of the everyday conversa- 
tion of young people. 

At this point I can’t resist making the re- 
mark that some high-level English govern- 
mental official—possibly the Prime Minister 
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himself—might have visited Faraday's lab- 
oratory in 1831 and asked him to predict the 
practical significance of his experiments on 
electromagnetic induction. Since even Fara- 
day could hardly have predicted the fan- 
tastic future developments growing out of 
his experiments—he might have been forced 
to satisfy the Prime Minister by telling him 
that someday England would be taxing his 
discoveries. As a matter of fact, something 
like this did happen to Faraday and has been 
happening to pure scientists ever since. 
Quite a few of them might have added that 
someday this discovery will save the nation, 
Faraday and his successors could hardly have 
dreamed of a day when aeronautical 
scientists would be studying the properties 
of electrically charged gases, moving in mag- 
netic fields, in an effort to achieve faster 
flight, higher in the atmosphere or to under- 
stand some of the current problems of the 
intercontinental ballistic missile. Scientists 
who were experts in ordinary fluid dynamics 
have been forced by recent events to study 
electromagnetic theory and to develop the 
new science of magnetofluiddynamics. 

Let us turn now briefly to the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year in order to illustrate 
the character and recency of other basic 
scientific discoveries and the unexpected ori- 
gins of technological advances and the 
changing nature of work. But before doing 
80, let me go back to 1882 when the confer- 
ence of directors of weather services which 
was one of the first groups ever formed to 
promote international scientific coopera- 
tion—o’ the enterprise known as the 
International Polar Year. Eleven nations 
joined to send expeditions to different parts 
of the Arctic region, to observe the weather, 
the northern lights and a phenomenon long 
known to be associated with the northern 
lights, the disturbances of the earth's mag- 
netism. 

These nations had worked out a common 
plan for the 13-month period of the IPY— 
from August 1882 to August 1883 inclusive. 
Two nations sent expeditions to high south- 
ern latitudes. 

Now the meteorological directors had a 
very practical motive for organizing the first 
IPY. Most of their regions surrounded the 
almost unknown Arctic region and thus it 
was only natural to believe that this region 
might seriously Influence weather changes in 
the surrounding countries. But I am quite 
certain that none of those who organized the 
IPY realized even to & small extent the ulti- 
mate effects of the coordinated observations 
of aurora and geomagnetism. They did 
know that magnetic disturbances disturbed 
the working of the newly invented electric 
telegraphs, but not much more than that, 

Let us recall that in 1882 no one had any 
knowledge concerning the composition of 
even the simplest and most abundant ele- 
ment in the wuniverse—hydrogen. They 
could not have known that an atom of hy- 
drogen consists of a negatively charged elec- 
tron and a positively charged proton, held 
together by some strange forces—since nel- 
ther the electron nor the proton had as yet 
been discovered. The positively charged 
proton came along a few years later and not 
until 1932 did the discovery of the positively 
charged electron occur—by C. D. Anderson 
of the California Institute of Technology in 
cosmic rays. To complete this family of 
discoveries, this year’s Nobel Prize in Phys- 
ics went to two of my University of Califor- 
nia colleagues, Professors Segre and Cham- 
berlain for their recent discovery of the nega- 
tively charged proton. 

Where today when we study the northern 
lights or aurora borealis, or the southern 
counterpart, the aurora australis, we use the 
latest tools of spectroscopy and photography, 
combined with radar, these tools either 
did not exist in 1882 or were in their in- 
fancy. Furthermore, the vast knowledge of 
matter that is now at our command did not 
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exist in 1882 as illustrated by the fact I 
pointed out earlier—that we did not even 
know the true nature of an atom of hydro- 
gen. You may wonder then what the sclen- 
tists of 80 years ago could find out from 
observations made on the ground of a phe- 
nomenon now known to occur from 60 to 
1,000 miles above the surface—high in the 
thin atmosphere that slowly blends into 
space. 

Remember too that no high altitude 
Meteorological balloons existed, capable of 
ascending to more than 100,000 feet and 
sending back by radio their messages regard- 
ing the physical conditions of pressure, tem- 
perature and humidity that they encounter. 
Yet observations were made; observations 
of the distribution of auroral displays, the 
discovery that there was a zone in which 
they occurred most frequently—a zone that 
had a striking relationship to the magnetic 
forces surrounding the earth. A strange 
fact indeed; a puzzling fact—but one that 
was destined to guide man again and again 
into the high atmosphere; first with better 
observations from the ground, backed up by 
increasing knowledge of the nature of matter 
and of the characteristics of the atmosphere. 
Later, with the invention of radio and the 
discovery that radio signals can be reflected 
back to earth by the electrically charged re- 
gions above us—these signals were used to 
probe the auroral regions. 

Then came rockets, with their exquisite in- 
strumentation, fired during the IGY from 
shipboard and from rocket launching facili- 
ties on land, one in the far north and oth- 
ers in more temperate regions. These were 
used during the IGY and they performed well 
by taking instruments into the aurora itself, 
reporting back by radio the results of a 
chemical analysis of these strange, thin re- 
gions of our atmosphere. 

You may ask why I tell you this story, as 
fascinating as it may be, or what has all of 
this to do with the changing nature of 
work. There are many answers to these 
questions. Out of our knowledge of the 
thin regions of our atmosphere, in all of 
which only a microscopic fraction of the air 
resides, have come many of the facts needed 
to maintain our long distance radio com- 
munications; also the knowledge that will 
enable us to protect a nation against an 
otherwise unforeseen attack by ICBM’s. 
There are real indications that some of this 
knowledge might someday help us to under- 
stand the relationships that exist between 
the sun and the earth and possibly to under- 
stand and control some important aspects 
of our physical environment. sé 

Continued curlosity about the aurora, the 
earth’s magnetism and the upper atmos- 
phere; the need to know more and more 
about the weather as man flew faster and 
higher, led to a second International Polar 
Year, which took place in 1932-33, for the 
same 13 months as 50 years previously. By 
this time the well-organized group of 
meteorological directors were helped by the 
relatively new international associations that 
brought together experts in geomagnetism, 
aurora and in the scientific study of radio. 
It is tempting to digress even more than 
I already have, and to tell you about the 
development of international scientific co- 
operation; but this is a long story. I do 
want to say the geophysicists, astronomers, 
and the students of scientific radio have 
been the most active scientists involved in 
international programs, because only by co- 
operation on a regional, planetary and now 
even on an interplanetary scale can these 
studies make real progress. 

Following the second polar year came the 
IGY. Because it was very much broader in 
scientific and geographical scope than its 
two predecessors, the 2 polar years of 1882 
and 1932, the IGY has brought out many 
new facts about our planet and has inspired 
much future work on it and in space. It is 
interesting to none, too, that the aurora and 
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the earth’s magnetism again played impor- 
tant roles, with the IGY leading us ever 
closer to a complete understanding of these 
two phenomena—no longer esoteric, but in- 
creasingly connected with matters of great 
national and international importance. 

I make these statements because out of 
the IGY—inspired from its very beginning 
by students of the aurora, the earth's mag- 
netism and scientific radio—have come many 
of the forces which have already changed 
man’s ‘relationship to his environment. 
Among these are the notable advances in 
our knowledge of polar regions, particularly 
of the Antarctic; the advances in the stud- 
les of the oceans, with ambitious plans for 
the future; new meteorological data and 
future plans that might literally create a 
new science of meteorology and finally the 
realization of research in space. 

No modern scientific development can 
quite compare with space research in the 
suddenness and scope of its impact on man- 
kind, Although it is true that rockets had 
been used both for military and scientific 
purposes 10 years before the U.S. National 
Committee for the IGY asked for the sup- 
port of a scientific satellite program, it was 
the IGY program that brought the word 
“space” and the phrase “space research” into 
the daily language and thought of all of us. 
What Fred Hoyle predicted for 2050 has al- 
ready happened—and even more. Only the 
most conservative among us now talks about 
things that will happen 100 years from now. 
Even the pioneers in space research expect to 
see man’s landing on the moon and the near- 
by planets. 

It is less than 3 years since the launching 
of the first scientific satellite during the 
IGY by the U.S.S.R., and a little more than 
2 years since we launched our first satellite, 
yet the amount of direct and related scien- 
tific activity that goes under the heading of 
space research is bewildering even to those 
of us who helped start these developments. 
In universities all over the world, depart- 
ments of aeronautical engineering are now 
called departments of aeronautical and space 
engineering. I’ve already mentioned the 
pioneering work of Dr. Whipple and his 
Smithsonian colleagues on platforms in 
space. Whipple and I talked about these 
things 10 years ago when with several others, 
we wrote a book called “Across the Space 
Frontier.“ We were visionaries then—we 
are the old men of the business now. 

Scientific and engineering societies, inter- 
national scientific groups, industries of all 
kinds—all associate themselves with the 
word “space.” The distinguished organiza- 
tion known since its start as the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics is now 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration—and so it goes—rapidly. Yet 
it’s only the beginning; and only in one 
general area of science and engineering. 

Were I an expert in nuclear physics, I 
could tell a similar story there, one that 
many of you are familiar with. One of the 
newest flelds of modern physics is the one 
generally referred to as the physics of the 
solid state. Here too are the beginnings of 
a major revolution, one aspect of which is 
already known to most of us—the discover- 
ies leading to the development of the tran- 
sistor. It is not long ago that my good 
friend, Dr. William Shockley, and his col- 
leagues, Dr. John Bardeen and Walter H. 
Brattain, were awarded the Nobel Prize in 
Physics for the invention and development 
of the transistor. 

I have said nothing about the life sciences 
and medicine. These are fields in which ex- 
plosive possibilities exist, in great part due 
to the remarkable advances in physics and 
chemistry, in high-speed computing and in 
technology in general. In all of these areas 
and in others, the story will be repeated. At 
the focus of all of these great efforts stands 
the American worker, the builder of this 
changing world. 
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One fact stands out above all others as we 
examine the position of the American work- 
er in this changing world. It is that as time 
goes on, he will be outnumbered by the 
skilled workers in other parts of the world, 
notably in the U.S.S.R. and in Red China. In 
fact, as far as the U.S.S.R, is concerned, 
this time may already be here and if that is 
not so, then it is not far in the future. 

The American worker, like the rest of us, 
scientists, engineers, managers and bankers, 
students and teachers, must all realize that 
to overcome this advantage in numbers, we 
must develop our skills and our effectiveness. 
When we are outnumbered two to one, each 
American must be the equal of at least two 
in other countries. This challenge places 
a burden on all of us—but a particularly im- 
portant one on this conference. We can no 
longer afford millions of disabling injuries 
and thousands of occupational fatalities. 
The safety and future of this Nation, the 
maintenance and improvement of our way of 
life, depends on the decisions that we make 
during these 3 days, 


The Futile Filibuster 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to include the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in to- 
day’s New York Herald Tribune, entitled 
“The Futile Filibuster”: 

THE FUTILE FILIBUSTER 


How long can the 18 southern Senators 
carry on their filibuster? 

Well, unless they choose to yield on thetr 
own, which no one expects, the only immedi- 
ately clear alternative is for the majority to 
insist by two-thirds vóte on stopping the 
so-called debate and getting down to busi- 
ness on civil-rights legislation. 

But it is equally clear that as of now the 
votes are lacking for cloture. So for the 
moment the Senate has no choice but to 
persist in round-the-clock sessions. This is 
what LYNDON JOHNSON calls clearing the air. 
And doubtlessly all parties concerned are also 
interested in seeing how goes the impending 
debate in the House on civil rights. 

If, however, cloture isn't attainable just 
now, it certainly does not follow that the 
filibusterers can interminably prolong their 
Spectacle. Why? Because the overwhelm- 
ing majority is determined, in greater or 
lesser degree, on strengthening civil rights. 
The more the Southerners huff and puff, just 
so does their windy exhibition inspire in- 
creasing public disgust and fortify the neces- 
sity of meaningful legislation. 

While Senator Jounson talks of getting a 
“reasonable” bill and rejects cloture at this 
time, the danger is that this will make the 
filibusterers think they can somehow drive 
through a compromise. But that for which 
the Southerners might settle, which prob- 
ably means a circumscribed version of voting 
rights, can be assuredly described as so 
much dishwater. 

The problem of the Senate majority, the 
82 nonfilibusterers, is to see to it that the 
final bill is in fact strong. The heart of the 
argument, of course, is to insure the Negro’s 
right to vote. That, surely, is not a matter 
for days and weeks of gumbeating. 

There can't be any compromise here; in- 
deed it ought to be, ideally, a nonpartisan 
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matter. On this the Senate majority must 
stand. And if the only way to act forcibly 
in the right is to stop the present parody of 
debate, it is high time for action. Because 
even the filibusterers know they are contest- 
ing an irresistible force. 


I would like to admonish my southern 
friends that in the House, too, they will 
be “contesting an irresistible force.“ As 
inevitable as it is that night follows day, 
so it is with this issue. There can be 
no compromise on civil rights, and the 
majority of the Members of the House 
wae firm on a strong and adequate 

May I call to mind at this point the 
old political maxim If you can’t lick 
‘em, join em.“ That might be most 
appropriate at this time. 


Editorial Quoting Maurice H. Stans, 
Director of the Budget Bureau 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the March 4 
edition of the Tinley Park Times, a com- 
munity newspaper in my district, is, I 
believe, a most thought provoking com- 
mentary on a topic of grave concern to 
us all: 

Officials, candidates, writers, and John P. 
Public loose thousands of words from time 
to time on Government spending. The sub- 
ject has been the theme of countless edi- 
torials about the country and probably will 
continue to serve as such for many years 
to come, 

We have written on it on various occasions 
and wish to refer to it again now. However, 
we will not use our own words. Instead we 
give you the words of an expert—quotes from 
Maurice H. Stans, Director of the Bureau 
of the Federal Budget: 

“WHAT WE DO 


“We spend great sums on interest charges 
on our national debt, but we do not reduce 
the principal. 

“We on massive Federal programs 
which State and local governments could do 
better. 

“We devote large amounts of money to 
farm price supports to reduce surpluses, with 
the opposite results. 

“We lend money to benefit special groups 
at rates below those which the Government 
must pay to it own creditors, when private 
sources could do the job. 

“We perpetuate Federal programs which 
have long since met the objectives for which 
they were created. 

“PUTURE CASH ON DELIVERY OBLIGATIONS 


“It will cost between $25 and $35 billion to 
complete the Interstate Highway System 
after this fiscal year. 

“Federal civil public works projects al- 
ready started will require expenditures of 
about $8 billion before they are completed. 

“The Federal Government is committed to 
contribute $6 billion in the future for pub- 
lic housing. 

“Merchant marine subsidies and ship re- 
rlacement constitute a Federal liability of 
$4.4 billion,” 
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These and a variety of other obligations, 
when added to huge unexpended balances in 
the defense program, total $98 billion of 
commitments for future Federal spending. 


Geographical Center 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, since 
Alaska and Hawaii have been added to 
the Union, there has been some contro- 
versy as to where the new geographical 
center of our Nation is located. I will, if 
pressed, admit to a slight bias in this 
matter though I have no desire to re- 
flect unfavorably upon Kansas, South 
Dakota, or the U.S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. I merely wish to enter the fol- 
lowing news release in the Recorp and 
let the facts speak for themselves. I 
would also add a personal invitation to 
all to come and visit eastern Oregon. 
It has much to recommend it in addition 
to its unique geographical status as de- 
scribed below: 

NORTHEAST OREGON VACATIONLAND, 
Portland, Oreg., February 1960. 

If all residents of the 50 United States 
were evenly distributed over the Nation's 
surface, and if they all started walking in a 
straight line toward its center, they would 
meet in northeast Oregon vacationland. 

That's what the “fellas” say, and “vaca- 
tionland” boosters certainly won't argue with 
them. 

The fellas in question are W. O. and B. J. 
Holmes of Research Publications, Inc., San 
Carlos, Calif. A pair of professionals in 
geography, astronomy, and navigation, they 
became intrigued with the center of America 
problem after Alaska and Hawaii were added 
to the Union. 

Addition of the two new States probably 
wasn’t popular with folks in Lebanon, Kans., 
the mythical geographical center of our 
country for 46 years. When the 48 States 
became 50, a new center was obvious. 

But how was it to be determined? These 
new United States aren't even in one piece. 
Much of Canada and much of the Pacific 
Ocean lie between our new States and the 
old, one-chunk 48. 

If you should weigh the new 50 States on 
the same scale as the old 48—and this 
would include the intervening ocean and 
Canadian territory—the center isn't even in 
the United States. Lines drawn from the 
extreme corners of the new 50 show the 
center either in Canada or far out in the 
Pacific Ocean. 

The U.S, Coast and Geodetic Survey cut 
out a cardboard map of the 50 new States, 
left out great gaps for the Pacific Ocean and 
Canada, and came up with a new center 
near Castle Rock, 8. Dak. But this spot is 
not equidistant from anywhere, and isn't 
accepted, at least not in Northeast Oregon 
Vacationland. Holmes & Holmes found the 
answer which is accepted in these parts. 

They mathematically constructed a box of 
the 50 States. For the north line they used 
71 degrees, 23 minutes north latitude, the 
parallel which passes through Point Barrow, 
Alaska, the northern tip of the 50 United 
States. 

At the south they chose 18 degrees, 54 
minutes, 45 seconds north latitude—the 
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parallel at Cape Lae, southern tip of the 
main island of Hawaii. On the east, they 
used the parallel of longitude that passes 
through Quoddy Head, Maine, and on the 
west the line through Attu Island. 

However, this didn't work. It placed the 
geographic center out in the Pacific Ocean. 

As a compromise, they sliced off the Aleu- 
tian chain of almost uninhabited islands 
which straggles out toward Russia’s Siberia, 
and accepted the line running through Cape 
Prince of Wales, Alaska, the westernmost 
point of the continental United States. 

The center of this box turned out to be 
a point among the pines on China Cap Moun- 
tain, 11 miles northeast of little Pondosa, 
Oreg. It's at 117 degrees, 32 minutes, 10 
seconds west longitude; 45 degrees, 8 minutes, 
53 seconds north latitude. 

This isolated pinpoint is 2,478 miles, 2,463 
feet, 2 inches from the western boundary, 
and exactly the same distance from the east- 
ern edge. It is 1,813 miles from the northern 
boundary, and the same distance from the 
southern line. 

Fame thus hit Pondosa at an unlikely time. 
The little lumber town at the foot of the 
Wallowa Mountains is a ghost town—what 
is left of it after a public sale of its buildings 
last spring and a disastrous fire last summer. 

But the Northeast Oregon Vacationland 
organization aims to bring Pondosa its due 
fame as the center of America. Signs are 
up in the area to this effect. The spot on 
Highway 203 from where the Catherine Creek 
forest road leads to Pondosa has been marked. 
A 3-mile hike from the end of the road and 
an old trail over China Cap Mountain leads 
to the center of America. 

A spire marking the spot is planned, and 
action has been taken toward getting con- 
gressional action to make it official. 


Resolution Commemorating the 42d An- 
niversary of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the resolution unanimously 
adopted at a mass meeting of Detroit 
Americans of Lithuanian descent on 
February 14, 1960, commemorating the 
42d anniversary of the declaration of 
independence of Lithuania. 


These loyal citizens of America of 
Lithuanian descent express their belief 
in freedom and their hope that the 
United States will not trust the danger- 
ous doctrine of “peaceful coexistence” 
with Russia. I join them in their hope 
that the United States will continue 
working for the freedom of the people 
of Lithuania. 0 

The resolution reads as follows: 

Whereas Lithuania formally declared her- 
self a free and independent nation on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1918; and 

Whereas in violation of international law, 
and unlawful, forcible occupation of the 
Republic of Lithuania, against the will of 
the Lithuanian people, the Kremlin rulers 
annexed her to the Soviet Union; and 
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Whereas the people of Lithuania were and 
still are suppressed by tyrannical Communist 
dictatorship, her culture distorted, and thou- 
sands of her people were deported yearly 
into prison camps; and 

Whereas our Government has never recog- 
nized the fraudulent and violent annexation 
i Lithuania by the Soviet Union: Therefore 

it 

Resolved, That this gathering of loyal 
Americans of Lithuanian descent of Detroit 
and vicinity calls upon the Government of 
the United States to stand firm against the 
expansion of Communist imperialism in the 
free world; be it further 

Resolved, That this meeting asks the Gov- 
ernment of the United States not to trust 
pa Soviet “peaceful coexistence”; and finally 

it 


Resolved, That this meeting asks the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to refrain from 
Signing any new treaties with Soviet Union 
Until the latter agrees to restore freedom, 
Sovereign rights, and independence to Lithu- 
ania and other enslaved Eastern European 
Nations. 

DETROIT LITHUANIAN ORGANIZATIONS 


CENTER, 
Icnas Sxrncaupas, President. 
STASYS GARLIAUSKAS, Secretary. 
FesruaRy 14, 1960. 


A Bill Needed To Increase Teachers’ 
Salaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr, METCALF. Mr. Speaker, in the 
following letter a schoolteacher in Mich- 
igan, much more eloquently than I can, 
expresses the need for passage of a bill 
Providing not only for Federal support 
of school construction but also for teach- 
ers“ salaries: 

Dran Sm: I am an elementary school- 
teacher in Michigan. I have 4½ years of 
College training and S years of teaching ex- 
perience. My salary is $4,700 a year. My 
flance has the same amount of college edu- 
Cation and no years of experience, His sal- 
ary is $5,700. He is a senior clerk who ac- 
Cepts applications for work. I am respon- 
sible for the training of 36 young minds and 
the keeping of their academic and health 
Tecords; he is responsible only for pieces of 
Paper. He has coffee breaks. I have none. 
His workday finishes at 4:45 and he takes 
no work home with him. I am required to 
80 to meetings after my regular workday 
ends at 4 o'clock. My time after 4 o'clock 
18 used in preparing lesson plans and at- 
tending college classes for additional train- 
ing which is required to keep my job. It 
Costs $13.50 for each credit hour I take each 
Semester. The lowest number of hours al- 
lowed is 2 which amounts to $27. The 
two books for this class totaled $8.25 or a 
total of 935.25. I am required to pay this 
total cost. He is taking a class in which 
General Motors pays two-thirds of the cost 
and furnishes all the books, I am not com- 
Plaining about the time and effort I spend 
Over my regular workday, but I do think this 
Should be considered as well as the cost of 
additional training when teachers’ salaries 
are being considered or reviewed. 

My principal and supervisor rated me as a 
Superior teacher. People say that if I am 
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not satisfied with my present salary that I 
can always go into industry. Children need 
superior teachers, not just average teachers. 
I enjoy umu job, but I do more work and 
work more hours than I am paid for. All I 
ask is that I am paid for the responsibility 
I feel I assume in helping to develop young 
minds. I have only taught 3 years, but per- 
haps in another 3, I, too, will realize the 
little importance the general public and 
those in a position of power and influence 
such as in government, attach to what I con- 
sider an important job. I do a job which 
requires a great deal more human under- 
standing, professional know-how, ingenuity, 
creativity, and knowledge of human relation 
techniques than a senior clerk, yet I am paid 
$1,000 less a year. I teach ballet 3 days a 
week after school and on Saturday to make 
enough money to live in a decent manner. 
Should I have to hold two jobs to make as 
much as a factoryworker or senior clerk? 
Is a senior clerk's job $1,000 more important 
than that of a teacher? 

Why am I paid $1,000 less a year than a 
factoryworker with no experience? 

Please express my positive vote for the 
Federal school aid bill providing funds for 
both school construction and teachers’ 
salaries. 

Thank you for taking time to read my 
letter. 

Yours truly, 


Address of Hon. Adlai E. Stevenson at 
the National University, Bogota, Colom- 
bia, February 23, 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to draw to ‘the attention of 
Members of Congress an address de- 
livered by the Honorable Adlai E. Steven- 
son at the National University in Bogota, 
Colombia, on February 23, 1960. 

I believe it is fair to say that there 
have been few speeches on Latin America 
this year which can match the splendid 
address of Governor Stevenson. 

The award to Adlai Stevenson of an 
honorary degree by this great Latin 
American university is an indication of 
the high esteem in which this dis- 
tinguished American is held by our 
neighbors to the south. 

Governor Stevenson’s address follows: 
ADDRESS OF ApLAI E. STEVENSON AT THE NA- 

TIONAL UNIVERSITY, BOGOTÁ, COLOMBIA, 

SOUTH AMERICA, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 

1960 

I am grateful for the honor this ancient 
and famous university has done me. I have 
been honored far beyond my merits by many 
great universities in my own country and 
abroad, but I doubt if I have been more 
flattered and pleased than I am today. And 
I am sure I have never had a warmer wel- 
come in any country than I have had here 
in Colombia and from all manner of people. 
The demonstration in the Plaza de Toros, 
the friendly greetings in the streets, the mes- 
sages and visitors have moved me deeply. 
If I had always been welcomed with the 
same enthusiasm at home—especially during 
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recent political campaigns—I think I might 
be a less carefree tourist this winter. 

One of the messages from Colombians 
which awaited me here in Bogota said: 

“I hope that when you touch Colombian 
soil you will feel that it is your own country.” 

Well, I do, 

My journey to Latin America is one of 
a learner, for I have never had the oppor- 
tunity to travel widely among our Spanish- 
and Portuguese-speaking neighbors. North 
Americans know too little about Latin Amer- 
icans. We must know more, because we are 
dependent on one another and because by 
history and deep commitment we Americans, 
North and South, are bound together by the 
strongest ties in the great contest of our 
century. For we are on the side of the demo- 
cratic forces—of individual freedom, of na- 
tional independence, of government by con- 
sent of the governed, of honest elections, of 
integrity in public life; and our solidarity 
and common purpose to defend these convic- 
tions is the mightiest weapon of the free 
world. à 

So, I hope to return to my country from 
this long journey around your continent & 
better citizen of our hemisphere with a 
better understanding of your problems. 

The amazing progress Colombia has made 
since its exhausting troubles in the direction 
of these goals of free, democratic and re- 
sponsible society is one of the great achieve- 
ments of our time. It is due, I know, in 
no small measure to President Alberto 
Lleras Camargo, and I am proud to have 
this opportunity to pay my public homage 
to a great leader and an old friend. 

In my few days in Medellin and Bogota, 
I have come to understand some of the awe- 
some problems that confront modern 
Colombia, And I have also developed a 
great admiration for the realism and cour- 
age of your leadership in the struggle to 
narrow the gap between rich and poor, and 
to win the race between your resources and 
the explosive growth of your population. 

These encouraging developments add to 
the gratification of this honor in the land 
of the first permanent European settlement 
on the American mainland. The early emi- 
grants wrote that even the heavens were 
different; here in the words of your own 
Juan de Castellanos: “Our standard ‘sees 
other stars and our flag a new sky.” 

For a while it was thought that the seat 
of utopia lay across the Atlantic and in those 
days one heard the refrain: “Oh My Amer- 
ica! My New Found Land“ —a phrase which 
signified a new hope for mankind. 

In contrast to utopla was a burning desire 
to find El Dorado. I have read of the re- 
ligious festival held near this spot, in which 
a Cacique covered himself with gold dust, 
and of the expedition from Bogota of 
Jimenez de Quesada which started out to see 
the fabled kingdom in 1596. And, of 
course, the dualism in our nature of ideal- 
ism and materialism still persists. 

Fortunately, even as the conquest was go- 
ing on, some of those who came to the New 
World began to ask themselves whether the 
Indians could justly be enslaved. Mankind 
is indebted to those great representatives of 
your culture, Bartolome de las Casas, Fran- 
cisco de Victoria, and Domingo de Soto, the 
champions of liberty for the native inhabit- 
ants. And let me pay tribute here to an 
early Colombian, the Apostle of New Gra- 
nada, San Pedro Claver, who protested so 
violently against the enslavement of de- 
fenseless Africans. 

While it is not for me to remind the cul- 
tured audience of its past, yet as an ex- 
politician I cannot overlook the extraordi- 
nary relationship between letters and goy- 
ernment in this country—the eloquent polit- 
ical verse of some of your writers and the 
literary abilities of many of your Presi- 
dents. No other country in the hemisphere 
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can compete with Colombia’s record, and I 
say that a little wistfully in view of the anti- 
intellectualism which so often afflicts pub- 
lic attitudes in my country. 

But, speaking of the United States, let me 
turn to a happier, more constructive theme 
that is even more true of my countrymen, 
and is also the first concern of all mankind. 

The people of the United States want 
peace—everywhere and with everybody. 
There can be no security or real safety in 
this world as long as mankind is threatened 
with nuclear destruction. You can't make 
peace with the hydrogen bomb. 

“The world,” someone said, “is now too 
dangerous for anything but the truth, too 
small for anything but brotherhood.” In 
that sense we have a desperate physical 
solidarity. But, alas, moral and social soli- 
darity in the family of man is still to be 
found. 

Not so long ago I visited Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer in his primitive jungle hospital 
in Equatorial Africa, and he told me he 
considered this the most dangerous period 
in history, not just modern history, but all 
human history. Why? Because, he said, 
heretofore nature has controlled man, but 
now man has learned to control elemental 
forces of nature—before he has learned to 
control himself, 

We are all part of a human experiment 
that may founder. We have set our hands 
to a science we cannot control. We stand 
on the edge of the mysteries of outer space. 
We live under judgment before an infinite 
godhead. It behooves us, therefore, to ex- 
press in all our dealings with other peoples 
our sense of belonging to one endangered 
family and sharing with it our part of hope 
and aspiration. 

I think Latin America can help us, I 
think Latin America has an opportunity 
and a duty to take the lead in arms limita- 
tions. I would like to see all the Latin 
American Republics declare as one their in- 
tent and determination to avoid an arms 
race, and to progressively reduce the arms 
burden in this continent. 

It would be a moral and practical ex- 
ample of what wise, bold statesmanship can 
do to restore sanity to the world, 

I believe the Americas can and should 
lead us out of this nightmare. And the 
resources that disarmament would release 
would go a long way toward the economic 
improvement which is so imperative in 
Latin America, as it is in Asia, the Middle 
East and Africa. 

In some ways we can congratulate our- 
selves. The system of organized friendship 
and cooperation between the American na- 
tions is an achievement in a torn and un- 
happy world. There has been criticism of 
our inter-American system, and some of it 
is justified. But we must not forget that it 
has, by international action, given peace to 
more people, over larger territory, and ex- 
tending for a longer time, than any system 
of peace in modern history, This peace has 
not been imposed by any empire, It has 
been maintained by a community of peoples 
like your own, like my own, working with 
fellow peoples from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from Cape Horn to Canada. 
And, with my country's defensive military 
potential, I see our hemisphere’s greater 
peril not from lethal arms but from lethal 
ideas taking root in soil cultivated by frus- 
tration and misery. 

In 1933, President Franklin Roosevelt said 
to the United States that all of it must 
prosper together, and that his country could 
not continue half boom and half bust. In 
1960, I say that the hemisphere cannot 
long continue if half of it is rich and the 
other half poor. In the United States, since 
President Roosevelt's time, we have made 
steady progress toward abolishing poverty, 
With intelligence, courage, and social vision, 
wə should be able in the next generation to 
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go forward toward eliminating poverty in the 
entire hemisphere. 

Fortunately, political conditions are more 
favorable to a great hemispheric advance 
than they have been for many years. In 
most of the American countries, the govern- 
ments are now democratic. This permits a 
higher degree of confidence between peoples 
than prevailed a few years ago. In my own 
country, we have confidence only in those 
governments which represent the expressed 
will of their people, and which can be 
changed to correspond with that will, peace- 
fully, and without force. 

To me it is clear that we shall not solve 
the problems of poverty by separate, na- 
tionalist approach. My country tried that, 
and without success. The United States 
perhaps could, for a time, preserve her pros- 
perity at the expense of her neighbors—but 
not for long. Unless a way can be worked 
out to share the prosperity, and to share the 
burdens, no one's position can be safe. This 
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all of the American nations, more detailed 
and more widespread than has been the 
habit of most of us up to this time. Hap- 
pily, the American nations are coming to 
recognize this need. 

Western Europe has been moving toward 
economic union for the past 10 years, with 
the result that her industrialization has 
grown, and her prosperity has increased. 
There is no reason why a common market 
should not be organized here, as has been 
done in other parts of the world. A begin- 
ning has been made toward a continent- 
wide capital banking system, though it 
needs to be developed with courage and 

. It is entirely practicable to assure 
that the capital built as each of the Amer- 
ican countries develop, shall be directed 
towards the development of these countries. 

No program of economic development will 
be sufficient unless the social policies of 
each country in credit, taxation and welfare 
legislation assure that the income in each 
country is equitably distributed to substan- 
tially all of the inhabitants in it. In final 
account, men and women and their welfare 
as individuals are the important considera- 
tion. This is true in all situations. Busi- 
nessmen seeking a market must find it 
among men and women able to buy. States- 
men and politicians seeking the welfare of 
their people, must find it in the growing 
comfort and education of the peoples. 
Teachers and intellectuals, seeking a higher 
level of intellectual achievement, must find 
it in the increasing capacity of the public to 
read, to learn, to think, and to contribute to 
the civilization of their time. 

All these tasks, however, must be ac- 
complished for each people by their own 
thinkers and leaders. The form of social 
organization they choose in each case must 
and will be their own. Some lessons, I 
think, are the same in all social systems. 
There must be schools; and they must be 
supported by the whole of society, and avail- 
able to everyone. There must be reasonable 
wages, so that industrial life is worthwhile. 
There must be reasonable access to the land, 
so that its products are available first to the 
men and women who work on It, and sec- 
ond, that the food the land produces shall 
be available to the cities. Credit must be 
available on reasonable terms. There must 
be skills available, so that the worker can 
know how to achieve the largest return for 
his toll. 

We have learned, too, that capital does 
not come chiefly from outside, but is made 
by and from the enterprises which serve 
each country. Part, but only a small part, 
of such capital can be borrowed from 
abroad or can be provided by foreign aid. 
And when capital is bullt, it must not be 
locked up, or spent in luxury for a few, but 
must be devoted to the further development 
of the country. Businessmen who handle 
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enterprises, great and small, cannot regard 
themselves as private moneymakers. They 
are economic servants of thelr people. That 
is their task, and those who do not perform 
it, must give place to others who will. And 
if native capital seeks greater security in 
foreign countries then why should foreign- 
ers bring their capital here? 

By honest, competent government, by 
orangized international action, by good eco- 
nomic planning, by careful investment, and 
by technical assistance, the stronger coun- 
tries in the American hemisphere can help 
the less-developed countries. I have steadily 
advocated that my country, the United 
States, should do more than it has yet done. 
And one of the things we can do is to en- 
courage, by scholarships and loans, more 
young Colombians, for example, to study 
abroad to acquire better work habits as well 
as technical proficiency. 

But I know, and you do too, that in most 
of these things each country must act for 
itself, in its own ways, with its own men, 
seeking to make its own particular contribu- 
tion. In cooperative union there is economic 
strength. In cultural differences there is 
great richness. Each of us, learning from 
the other, can move towards the next era 
with unlimited hope for beauty as well as 
for well-being. 

The nations of the American community 
which we are building will all be different. 
But to work together in friendship and 
trust, we must agree on, and make effective 
certain basic human rights. Our peoples 
agree that they must struggle to make ef- 
fective the equality of human beings of 
whatever race or color, religion or inherit- 
ance. Our peoples agree upon the right of 
every individual to an opportunity to learn, 
to work, to develop. And freedom of in- 
formation is a powerful means to that end. 

All this was said, years ago, by President 
Franklin Roosevelt in his declaration of the 
four freedoms, Like all ideals, such free- 
doms are not realized at once. But they 
are, and must continue to be, the guide- 
lines of all policy and action, public and 
private. Men devoted to them will serve 
well the American community of nations. 
In the words of the Charter of Bogota, under 
which the American community of nations 
is bound to act: 

“Social justice and social security are 
bases of lasting peace. 

“Economic cooperation is essential to the 
common welfare and prosperity of peoples of 
the continent. 

“The American States proclaim the fun- 
damental rights of the individual without 
distinction as to race, nationality, creed or 
sex.” 
Twelve years ago, representatives of all 
our 21 Republics signed that charter. Now 
it is for us to make of it, not merely a 
treaty, but a reality, on the mountain sides, 
the plains and the coasts of our hemisphere, 


Kiss Those Shores Again for Me 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as 
Members of the Congress of the United 
States, we are ever mindful of the con- 
tribution that the men of our Armed 
Forces played in various international 
conflicts in which our Nation has been 
forced to participate. We have great 
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Tespect and always try to cooperate with 
the veteran organizations who represent 
Americans who served our country in 
time of war. 

A friend, neighbor, and constituent, 
John Summers, a member of VFW Post 
No. 8774, Calumet Park, III., is the author 
of a song, “Kiss Those Shores Again for 
Me,” which has been adopted as the 
State song of the VFW, State of Illinois. 
The VFW Department of Illinois will 
Submit this song to their national organ- 
ization, asking for its adoption as the 
National song of this great veterans’ 
Organization. 

Kiss THOSE SHORES AGAIN ron ME 

Said this lonely young teen ’ 

On a far distant scene 

To his buddy sailing cross the sea: 

So I'm telling you, Mac, 

When you ever get back, 

Please kiss those shores again for me. 

There's a lassie back there 

Who's so tender and fair, 

My only true girl in the world. 

It’s been many the day 

Since we sailed far away, 

And it's changed our plans for happiness. 

So I'm telling you, Mac, 

When you ever get back, 

Please kiss those shores again for me. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
Ports or documents in response to inquiries 
trom shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not ex 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
Presented to elther House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
Teport, shall give the probable cost of the 
Proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
Printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
Plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
Conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
Spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2), 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof, 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, f 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trtte 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS,—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Rrecorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record —The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the aN RECORD as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed In 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Record shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
pm., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
Mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each dally publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports, 

10. Appendiz to daily Record. When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shallapply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Military Translingua 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an unusual ar- 
ticle by Capt. E. E. Waller, U.S. Army, 
which appeared in the February 1960 
issue of Signal, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

Captain Waller and his brother served 
on active duty throughout World War 
I and the Korean war, and his father 
in addition to serving on active duty 
throughout World War U and the 
Korean war served throughout the 
Mexican campaign and World War I. 
They are a highly patriotic family. I 
am proud indeed to present for the 
Recorp Captain Waller’s excellent ar- 
ticle so that the Members of the Senate 
may have the opportunity to read it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

18.201-1.778 | 19.500 — A 1.432-121-5.628: 

MILITARY TRANSLINGUA 
(By Capt. E. E. Waller, AS/SigC) 

(The author is stationed at the U.S. Army 
Security Agency, School and Training Center, 
rope hcg Co. Ist Battalion, Fort Devens, 

0 

One of the fascinating recent developments 
in linguistics has emerged after several years 
of research at the University of Iowa. Seven 
years ago Dr. Erich Funke, head of for- 
eign studies at the State University of Iowa, 
began work on a method for interlinguistic 
communication. A practical application of 
Dr. Funke’s method is Military Translingua, 
which is designed for multilingual military 
commands and international commercial cor- 
respondence. 

Since the dawn of history, the military 
leader has been faced with the problem of 
Precise communication with allies and ele- 
ments of his command who use different 
tongues and dialects. The clerity of modern 
warfare and the need for all the allies that 
the free world can muster in these challeng- 
ing times impinges heavily on the efforts of 
the soldier to explore every new vehicle that 
may help him find a meaningful, simple, pre- 
cise, unclassified method of interlinguistic 
communication. a 

The translingua script offers interesting 
possibilities to alleviate this age-old military 
problem. It recognizes the validity of the 
sage advice of Sun Tzu: “He who has a thor- 
ough knowledge of his own conditions as the 
condition of the enemy is sure to win in all 
battles.” 

Translingua divides all human knowledge 
into some 35 numerical categories (for ex- 
ample, 15 denotes “medicine and health,” 
and 26 refers to the “Armed Forces”), which 
are, in turn, broken into subconcepts to make 
up & basic vocabulary of 25,000 words of a 
numerical language. 


Appendix 


How is this used? 

Take the title of this article. Its teletype 
equivalent would be 18.201-1.778:5-19.500:4— 
1.432:18-121-5.628. Assume that the origi- 
nator is a West German commander, Gen. 
Karl von Rhein. Without needing a knowl- 
edge of English or any other language used 
in a NATO command, he has been able, by 
the use of his German-translingua diction- 
ary, to prepare this translingua numerical 
sentence from the following German: Der 
Feind griff die Stadt überraschend von Suden 
an.“ The English-speaking recipient, just 
the same as a Portuguese, Dutch, Italian, or 
other language group, without leaving the 
domain of his own language, can simply ob- 
tain his own tongue by the use of his trans- 
lingua-English dictionary (or translingua- 
Portuguese, translingua-Dutch, etc.) to ob- 
tain: “The enemy attacked the city surpris- 
ingly from the south.” 

When dealing with the more exotic lan- 
guages of the East and the concomitant 
problems of translation, the use of trans- 
lingua comes into closer focus, especially in 
preventing the tyro linguist from making 
serious mistakes stemming from a lack of 
precise knowledge of idioms or technical 
military terminology. Anyone who has heard 
a story repeated several times readily under- 
stands the possibility of distortion when 
many people are involved. It may seem hu- 
morous that “jack up” in Spanish could be 
literally translated as “to raise with the cat,“ 
but the exigencies of the military situation 
in modern conflict may not give us the luxury 
of enough well-trained language personnel 
to prevent a modern version of the Tower of 
Babel. The following passages may point up 
the ease of using translingua if a dictionary 
is available: 

You, as an English-speaking recipient, may 
receive the following sentence from an Arab 
originator, General Abdullah: 7.1805-6.1000: 
2-5.400:17-—5.625-5.626—5.429:4-6.103:2. The 
Arabic original of “Algutru ‘Imisriyu yuk- 
sueinu ‘zzswiyata ‘shshamdayata ‘shihar- 
giata min afrigiyatin” may be rendered into: 
“The land of Egypt forms the northeast 
angle of Africa," by learning the simple trans- 
lingua grammar and by quickly looking up 
each number, as separated by dashes. Other 
examples could be given in languages rang- 
ing from Spanish to Indonesian and Swedish 
to Chinese. 

Translingua, by itself, is no more safe than 
ordinary English. Its vocabulary needs 
more revision for military use. It is no 
more difficult to use than a telephone direc- 
tory and its vocabulary numerical equiva- 
lents do not change, though they may be 
added to at any time by new words or new 
concepts. The following exercise evinces the 
preciseness of translingua grammar in 
action: 

8.1-1.162—7.312:4 for, 
water.” 

8.1—1.162:5-7.312:4 for, “The man drank 
the water.” 

8.1-1.162:8-7.312:4 for, 
drink the water.” 

8.1-1.162-7.312:4 for, The men drink the 
water.” 

8.1-1.162-2.35-7.312:4 for, The man drinks 
cold water.” 

8.1-5.770-1.162—7.312:4 for, 
drinks the water today.” 

8.1-4-1.162-7.312:4 for, “The man does not 
drink water.” 


“The man drinks 


“The man will 


“The man 


8.1-29-1.11:5~-119~-31.1-1.162:5-7.312:4 for, 
“The man who came into the house drank 
water.” 

11-41-1.162-30-7.312:4 for, “You can drink 
this water.” 

11-4-41-1.162-30-7.312:4 for, “You cannot 
drink this water.” 

11-35-41-1.162-30-7.312:4 for, “You can 
drink this water now.” 

Note the simple sequence of words and the 
use of “:1" for the plural concept and “:4” 
for the direct object. 

Research into the nuances of translingua 
usage and practical applications thereof is 
continuing at the State University of Iowa 
(Iowa City) under direction of Dr. Funke. 
In a day when our free world allies speak 
languages ranging from Norwegian to Turk- 
ish and Portuguese to Siamese, any mean- 
ingful multilingual concept becomes use- 
ful for considered study. As Bacon has 
noted, “Knowledge is power.” 


Amerigo Vespucci 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, today we 
celebrate the birth of the man whose 
name was given to the two great conti- 
nents of the Western Hemisphere— 
Amerigo Vespucci. 

We owe a great deal to this courage- 
ous Italian navigator, as well as to those 
other early explorers who accepted the 
challenge of the high seas and who 
ventured out into the unknown to make 
their great discovery. Their fearless 
spirit can well serve as an inspiration 
to us as we chart other unknown seas 
in the turbulent world of the 20th cen- 
tury. 


Amerigo Vespucci was born in Flor- 
ence in 1451. He spent his early years 
as a clerk; subsequently he outfitted 
several expeditions to the New World; 
and, finally, determined to see for him- 
self, he set forth on several voyages of 
his own. 

On his third voyage—in 1501-2—he 
is reported to have reached the Canaries 
and Cape Canaveral, Fla.; then he sailed 
south and reached the coast of Brazil, 
which he called The New World.” The 
terms The New World” and America“ 
came to signify the two continents along 
whose coasts Vespucci courageously 
sailed. 

It is particularly timely that we note 
the strong historical tie which binds to- 
gether the two Americas. In a very real 
sense both we and the Southern Hemi- 
sphere have common ancestors. And, as 
the President has stressed on his tour, 
we have reinforced those bonds by cen- 
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turies of mutual good will and friend- 
ship. It is certainly of vital importance 
that people of both hemispheres work 
toward a still firmer relationship of trust 
and understanding. 


Retirement Nightmare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, a Wash- 
ington Post editorial of February 20, 
1960, so well supports my bill H.R. 4700, 
providing health insurance for the aged, 
that I am including it in my remarks 
so that it will be available to any Mem- 
ber of Congress who may have missed 
reading it. 

Here is the editorial: 

RETIREMENT NIGHTMARE 


Everywhere in its travels around the coun- 
try, Senator McNamaza’s Subcommittee on 
Problems of the Aged and Aging heard anx- 
tety expressed by older citizens as to how 
they would pay for medical care in their 
retirement. How can anyone with foresight, 
old or young, fail to be anxious about this 
problem? While a man is employed, he can 
enjoy the protection of some sort of group 
or private insurance program to cover med- 
ical and hospital bills if he becomes ill. The 
chances are, however, that when he retires 
he will no longer enjoy such protection; yet 
this is the time, obviously, when he will need 
it most—when, indeed, he is certain to need 
it sooner or later, which is what makes the 
cost of such private insurance prohibitively 
high for the aged. - 

The McNamara subcommittee came to the 
conclusion that this problem “should have 
top priority for legislative consideration in 
1960" and recommended in its report an ex- 
pansion of the system of old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance to include health 
service benefits for all persons eligible for 
OASDI. We think this conclusion is ines- 
capable. The essence of it is embodied in 
the Forand bill which would cost about $1 
billion a year to be financed with one-fourth 
of 1 percent increase In social security taxes. 
Like other old-age benefits, this would be 
paid for by a citizen throughout his wage- 
earning years, with a matching contribution 
by his employer. It would relieve retire- 
ment of one of the worst of its nightmares. 

That the American Medical Association 
would offer its usual doctrinaire opposition 
to this proposal was as much to be expected 
as a bill from a doctor after a visit to his 
office. Senator McNamara has observed that 
the AMA had nothing to offer but tired 
abuse. This is not, by the wildest flight of 
the most neurotic fancy, socialized medicine 
or political medicine. It is simply a system, 
if the AMA could but calm its nerves enough 
to realize it, which, like Blue Cross or Group 
Hospitalization or any other insurance pro- 
gram, would enable a patient to go to the 
doctor and the hospital of his choice and 
pay the bills resulting from the care he 
needs in old age. It would help doctors, 
hospitals, and medicine in general. And it 
would enable American men and women to 
retire in their old age with more security 
and self-respect. 
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Good Cooks Everywhere Serve Rice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, it was 
pleasing to read in the March 8 issue of 
the Christian Science Monitor the 
splendid article written by Mrs. Eleanor 
Richey Johnston from Bankok, Thai- 
land, about the widespread use of rice 
in the diet of our Far East friends and 
neighbors.- Mrs. Johnston’s interesting 
article also presents some intriguing rice 
recipes that gourmets and fine cooks 
will desire to add to their menu. 

This article comes most appropriately 
on the eve of National Rice Week, which 
will be celebrated throughout the Nation 
during the week of March 13 through 19. 
At that time it will be my privilege to 
issue additional rice recipes which the 
ambassadors of foreign nations now sta- 
tioned here in Washington have secured 
for our use as indicative of their favorite 
national recipes using wholesome and 
nutritious rice. 

May I point out that the consumption 
of rice by American citizens falls far 
short of the world average, and if the 
people of the United States would double 
their consumption of this fine food it 
would create the need to increase our 
national rice acreage allotment by some 
300,000 acres. 

It is my hope that our citizens every- 
where in the Nation who enjoy tasty and 
delectable foods will try these rice reci- 
pes. It will benefit their diet and their 
health and strengthen the economy of 
our Nation. 

The article follows: 

Goop Cooks EVERYWHERE SERVE RICE 
(By Eleanor Richey Johnston) 

BANGKOK, THAILAND.—Everywhere in the 
world women are interested in foods and 
ways to prepare them. Their interest goes 
far beyond their own native dishes in many 
cases. Thailand—which is Siam—is no ex- 
ception, as I learned before I had been in 
Bangkok many hours. 

Upon arriving about noon, I learned that 
there was to be a colorful pageant on the 
Chao Phya River that very afternoon, a 
pageant that was held only every 30 years. 
I was invited to go. Seats were arranged in 
certain places along the river bank, and the 
section where I sat was canopied to keep off 
the too warm sun. When there was a lull in 
the activities on the river, the woman seated 
next to me asked about some typical Ameri- 
can foods and, in return for my information, 
told me about some Siamese favorites. 

“The most typical local dish that I know 
about is kai pot,” she said. “It is made with 
shrimp or crabmeat usually, with bite of 
chicken and pork added, The foundation of 
kai pot is fried rice—and it must be fried 
in oil. Add onion and a little garlic (some 
. cooks add tomato sauce), eggs, and saf- 

‘on. 

“When kal pot is served, it is often deco- 
rated with sliced cucumbers all around it, 
and with green onion tops stuck in it, for a 
sort of climax to the decoration of the dish.” 
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In my hotel here, the dining room is run 
by Chinese and I learned by talking to several 
that much of the Thailand food is similar 
to that.of the Chinese, The people eat a 
great deal of rice, of course, and raise what 
is considered the best in the world. They 
like such exotic dishes as bird’s-nest soup 
and those made with shark's-fins as well as 
dishes using many other Kinds of fish. 

“If we speak of meatballs in Bangkok, we 
usually mean balls made of pork and fish— 
about twice as much pork as crab or other 
fish is used. Then we add some water chest- 
nuts and mushrooms. We chop all this very 
fine and season with salt and pepper. 

“Add a tiny bit of sugar, too. Make little 
balls of this mixture, roll in flour and then 
in egg and then cook in deep bolling oil,” 
a woman instructed me. 

OYAKO DONBURI 

Six chicken breasts (frozen, if you like). 

Two cups water. 

One and one-half teaspoons salt. 

Oae iar teaspoon monosodium gluta- 
mate. 

Three mushrooms, sliced. 

Two small bamboo shoots, slivered. 

One small carrot, slivered. 

Three green onions, sliced. 

Six eggs, lightly beaten. 

Six cups cooked rice. 

Remove skin and bones from chicken 
breasts. Simmer skin and bones in the two 
cups water for 30 minutes and strain. Sea- 
son broth with salt and monosodium gluta- 
mate, Cut chicken into thin slivers. Add 


green onions. Pour eggs gradually into veg- 
etable mixture, stirring constantly. Cook 
over low heat until eggs begin to set. Serve 
over hot rice, 

In this country, curry is used often to sea- 
son various dishes. Here is a baked dish of 
curried rice that is good to serve with roast 
lamb, chicken, or pork. 

CURRIED RICE 


Two and one-half cups boiling water. 

One salt. 

One and one-fourth cups uncooked rice. 

One-fourth cup butter or margarine, 

One and one-half teaspoons curry powder. 

One box frozen peas. 

One pimiento, cut into strips. 7 

Mix first 5 ingredients in casserole (or in 
& Dutch oven). Cover. Bake at 400° F. 
about 45 minutes. Cook and drain peas; 
mix peas lightly into rice with a fork. Top 
with pimiento strips. Serves 6. 

I have often been asked for the recipe for 
yellow rice, and here is a simple way to cook 
this dish. 

YELLOW RICE 

One cup uncooked rice. 

Two cups boiling water. 

One teaspoon each salt and turmeric. 

Two tablespoons butter or margarine. 

Put all ingredients in a 14%4-quart casse- 
role. Cover and bake at 350° F. about 1% 
hours. Serves 4. 

Have you ever eaten chicken served in a 
rice ring with cheese in it? Here is a recipe 
for chicken supreme in this rice ring. 

RICE RING 

One-half cup grated cheese. 

Two tablespoons butter or margarine. 

Seven cups hot cooked rice, 


preme. 
pimiento, and egg slices. 
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CHICKEN SUPREME 


Two small onions, sliced. 
Two small carrots, diced, 
One-fourth bay leaf. 
Eight peppercorns, 

Two sprigs parsley. 

Two cups chicken broth. 

One-fourth cup butter or margarine. 

One-fourth cup flour. 

One-half cup heavy cream. 

Two cups cooked dice chicken. 

Two cups hard-cooked eggs. 

Salt and pepper to taste. 

Add onions, carrots, bay leaf, peppercorns, 
and parsley to broth; simmer 10 minutes; 
Strain. Melt butter in saucepan; stir in 
flour. Add broth all at once, stirring con- 
Stantly until smooth. Add cream; cook until 
thickened, stirring frequently. Fold in 
Chicken and eggs. Heat thoroughly. Add 
Salt and pepper to taste. Pour into center 
of above rice ring. 


United States-U.S.S.R. Trade—Plus 
Trickery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Members of this body, the 
following article by Mr. George Todt 
from the March 4, 1960, Valley Times, 
North Hollywood, Calif., wherein refer- 
ence is made to remarks of my good 
friend and colleague, GLENARD P. 
LIPSCOMB: 


Untrep Srares-U.S.S.R. TRADE—PLUS 
TRICKERY 


"Commerce is the equalizer of the wealth 
of nations.“ Gladstone. 

What's the score on commerce and trade 
With the Soviet Union? Would it relieve 
international tension? Bonanza—or boon- 
doggie? 

Much has been said pro and con, on both 
sides. Few things are either all black or 
all white in any case. There is usually some- 
thing to be said in favor of any position 
Which is seriously advocated by intelligent 
men and women. 

However, life is made up of a series of 
choices. I see the matter in much the same 
light as recently advocated by GLEN LIPS- 
Coss, a serious-minded young Congressman 
from Los Angeles. He said: 

“The U.S.S.R. is not interested in trade as 
we know it. What buying the Soviets are 
interested in is whole factories, production 
Machines, technical data and skills, and other 
items in this general category. The trading 
they wish to do is for the purpose of building 
up Soviet production facilities. 

“After they obtain the factories, the skills, 
the machines, or copy our production ma- 
chines and goods, the goods produced can 
go to bulld up Soviet armament—and to 
dump goods around the world for political 
and economic purposes. These dumping ac- 
tivities could be in direct competition with 
Our firms from whom they bought the fac- 
tories, machines and skills in the first place. 
There is no mutually beneficial intention 
behind their trade proposals.” 

Lipscoms thinks the efforts to engage in 
trade with the United States along such lines 
Ought to be viewed with alarm. He says we 
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must never lose sight of the grim purpose 
behind the Soviet negotiators in their trade 
talks 


One item not making friends here and 
influencing people for Ivan is his obtuse 
handling of the correct settlement of World 
War II lend-lease agreements with the 
United States. This is largely a matter of 
principle. 

Despite our offering the Soviets terms 
which would amount to less than a nickel 
on a dollar, the Kremlin's trade diplomats 
repeatedly have been coming close to agree- 
ment in principle—only to renege as soon 
as it came time to sign up. This isa friendly 
game? 

Following the discussions at Camp David 
in 1959 between President Eisenhower and 
Premier Khrushchev, it was the understand- 
ing of the United States that negotiations 
on lend-lease would be resumed thereafter, 
as @ separate and independent problem. 

Negotiations, scheduled for January this 
year, turned out a complete dud. For, lo 
and behold, the wily Soviets came to the 
conference bearing unacceptable gifts: Now 
they said they could not treat the lend-lease 
question separately and independently un- 
less it was simultaneously accompanied by a 
new trade agreement. The gimmick, of 
course, was that we should make the Soviet 
Union favorable trade concessions and ex- 
tend long-term credits. 

This is comparable to having one’s cake 
and eating it too. It’s always nice work if 
you can get it, but this time we turned the 
U.S. SR. down flat. It's enough that we are 
financing most of our allies, but to ask the 
American taxpayer also to support our chief 
enemy in the cold war is really asking a little 
too much. 


The President Should Proclaim Hungarian 
Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. MecDO WELL. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 15, all Hungarians will celebrate 
the 112th anniversary of the victorious 
Hungarian Revolution of 1848, which 
was then crushed by the czarist army 
just as the Soviet Union crushed the 
1956 Hungarian revolt against Russian 
domination and control. 

It would be highly regrettable if the 
United States failed to keep firmly in 
mind at the forthcoming summit con- 
ference the plight of the heroic Hun- 
garian people who have so often sacri- 
ficed their lives for freedom and national 
independence. 

Consideration should be given at this 
time by the Congress to the matter of 
authorizing the President of the United 
States to proclaim October 23 of each 
year Hungarian Independence Day. It 
was on that day, in 1956, that the Hun- 
garian people rose as one man against 
their Soviet and local Communist op- 
pressors, and this step would give hope 
to the heroic Hungarian people that the 
freedom-loving American people will not 
forget their suffering under foreign co- 
lonial domination. 

I include as part of my remarks a 
letter and a proposal sent me by distin- 
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guished officials of the Hungarian com- 

mittee for the information of my col- 

leagues: 
j HUNGARIAN COMMITTEE, 

New York, N.Y., March 1, 1960. 

Hon. Harris B. MCDOWELL, 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr. McDowELL: On March 15, all 
Hungarians will celebrate the 112th anni- 
versary of the victorious Hungarian revolu- 
tion in 1848, which was then crushed by the 
czarist army just as the 1956 revolution 
was crushed by the tanks of the Soviet 
Union, 

This year the celebration of this national 
holiday will precede the East-West summit 
meeting which might be as fateful for 
the future of the Hungarian people as were 
the Teheran and Yalta Conferences. 

Knowing that your honor has consistently 
raised your voice in favor of the Hungarian 
people who had sacrificed their lives for 
freedom and national independence so often 
in their thousand-year history, we would be 
very grateful if you would have the kindness 
to say a few words of remembrance on the 
heroic struggles of the Hungarian people 
and in your hope that the Hun- 
garian question may be discussed at the 
summit meeting. 

It would be highly regrettable if the West 
would fail to raise this question at the very 
first East-West summit conference following 
the adoption of not less than 12 UN. res- 
olutions on Hungary which have been con- 
sistently defied by the Soviet Union. 

Thus, apart from other considerations the 
prestige of the U.N. also calls for the plac- 
ing of the Hungarian question on the agenda 
of the summit meeting. 

Finally, we would be extremely apprecia- 
tive for any initiative in the U.S. 
aimed at authorizing the President of the 
United States of America to proclaim Oc- 
tober 23 of each year as Hungarian inde- 
pendence day. It was on that day in 1956, 
that the Hungarian people rose as one man 
against their Soviet and local Communist 
oppressors, and we think that this would 
be the most dignified way to pay tribute to 
the world-shaking Hungarian freedom fight 
and to give hope to the heroic Hungarian 
people that the freedom-loving American 
people will not forget their immense suffer- 
ing under foreign colonial domination. 

For your kind information I am attaching 
to this letter a memorandum dealing with 
various aspects of the Hungarian problem. 
We would be deeply thankful for its eventual 
inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Being convinced that your honor will do 
what is the best to commemorate in this 
sense the Hungarian independence day, we 
convey to you the expression of our warmest 
thanks. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr. Ferenc Nacy, 
Chairman, Foreign Affairs Committee, 
former Minister of Hungary. 
Msgr. BELA VarGa, 
Chairman of the Hungarian Committee, 
former President of the Hungarian 
Parliament. 

MEMORANDUM ON THE HUNGARIAN PROBLEM TO 
BE PRESENTED TO THE HONORABLE MEMBERS 
OF THE U.S. CONGRESS 
After World War II, the democratic politi- 

cal leaders did their utmost to establish a 

truly democratic system of government in 

Hungary in accordance with the will of the 

people as manifested in the free elections or 

November 4, 1945, when the Communists 

were not able to muster more than 17 per- 

cent of the votes, despite Soviet occupation 

and Communist terror. i 
However, unfortunately, the Hungarian 

people were not duly sustained by the West- 

ern allles in their efforts of developing and 
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preserving the democratic institutions of the 
Hungarian Republic, The sad fact that the 
Western Powers had tolerated that there be 
no rotation in the chairmanship of the 
Allied Control Commission in Hungary, had 
enabled the permanent Soviet chairman to 
intensify gradually the direct Soviet inter- 
ference in all domestic matters of the coun- 


Sete this direct Soviet interference 
which was virtually sanctioned by the mere 
presence of the two Western members in this 
Control Commission and following the elimi- 
nation of the leading democratic politicians 
in the Hungarian Republic, the Hungarian 
people made another desperate demonstra- 
tion of their unshakable will to reestablish 
a democratic system of government. In the 
elections of August 31, 1947, ordered to be 
held by the Communist Party chief, Matyas 
Rakosi, the Communist Party polled only 20 
percent of the votes. It was Rakosi’s aim to 
erase the non-Communist majority by fraud 
and terror, exploiting the psychological effect 
of the presence of Soviet troops. 

Transformed in 1949 into a so-called Peo- 
ple’s Republic whose institutions were set 
up on the Soviet pattern, Hungary’s entire 
public life, economy and territory was 
placed under the Kremlin's control in strik- 
ing defiance of the agreement on liberated 
Europe and the Hungarian Peace Treaty, 
both signed by the Allied Powers and the 
Soviet Union. 

The nationwide Hungarian revolution of 
October 23, 1956, left no doubt that the 
Hungarian people, even the youth and the 
working class, in spite of 10 years of indoc- 
trination, rejected the Communist system 
and foreign domination. However, while 
they were ready to sacrifice their lives for 
freedom and democracy, they very realisti- 
cally stressed in their political manifesta- 
tions the necessity of good-neighborly rela- 
tions with the powerful Soviet Union. The 
authentic spokesmen of the revolution had 
many times declared that they were not in- 
tent on converting Hungary into an anti-So- 
viet state. On the contrary, they emphati- 
cally advocated the idea of an internation- 
ally recognized neutrality as this was offl- 
cially proclaimed by Premier Imre Nagy's 
Government 


All these facts have been established by the 
United Nations Special Committee on the 
Problem of Hungary, and accepted by the 
United Nations General Assembly as trust- 
worthy evidence of the bad faith of the Soviet 
Union which did not shrink from the asser- 
tion that the spontaneous Hungarian revo- 
tution was the result of a plot of Hungarian 
Fascists and foreign secret services. 

This Soviet version was completely re- 
versed by Khrushchey himself when he 
bluntly declared in an off-the-cuff speech 
delivered in the Ganz factory in Budapest on 
December 2, 1959, that the revolution was 
crushed because the Soviets wanted to pre- 
serve by force the Communist regime in 
Hungary. He also openly admitted that the 
revolution was due to the extreme despair 
of the Hungarian people as a reaction to 
Räkost's terror regime. His third sensational 
revelation was that even his colleagues in 
the party presidium had misgivings that the 
Soviet military intervention in Hungary 
might be “misconstrued” abroad. 

Thus, these revelations have strikingly 
confirmed, even on the part of the Soviet 
Union, the facts established by the United 
Nations factfinding organ on the real causes 
of the revolution and the brutal crushing of 
the uprising by the Soviet tank divisions. 

The United Nations General Assembly has, 
since 1956, successively adopted 12 political 
resolutions on Hungary, demanding the with- 
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drawal of Soviet troops and free elections 
under international control, while condemn- 
ing the Soviet Union for the brutal crushing 
of the victorious Hungarian revolution. The 
Soviet defiance of these resolutions has 
gravely affected the prestige of the world 

tion by creating a dangerous prece- 
dent for the impunity of members who do 
not comply with the General Assembly reso- 
lutions. 

Although the political actions of the United 
Nations could not be enforced, the mere dis- 
cussion of the Hungarian situation during 
the periodical debates of the General As- 
sembly on Hungary kept alive the Hungarian 
people's spirit of resistance under a seemingly 
quiet surface. However, it was shocking for 
Hungarians at home and abroad that 3 days 
after the adoption of the latest U.N. General 
Assembly resolution on Hungary (December 
9, 1959), the very same high U.N. body ac- 
cepted Hungary as a member of the com- 
mittee for the peaceful exploration of outer 
space (December 12, 1959). 

By this totally unexpected and inconsistent 
move the General Assembly accepted the 
Kádár regime as an equal international part- 
ner, although the Hungarian delegation’s 
credentials were not approved, with the moti- 
vation that it was issued by a regime which 
was placed in power by the Soviet armed 
forces in 1956. This move, which was sup- 
ported by the Western Powers, virtually 
amounts to the rehabilitation of the Kádár 
regime and thus means a complete Western 
capitulation in the Hungarian case, which 
is now noisily exploited by the Communist 
propaganda in Hungary and abroad. 

It is the most revolting injustice in the 
20th century that the Hungarian people with 
a record of a thousand years of independ- 
ence is languishing in the most ruthless co- 
lonial bondage of the Soviet Union, while 
even backward peoples are attaining nation- 
hood and independence, one after another, 
thanks to the help of the Western Powers, 

The present situation in Hungary may be 
briefly Ulustrated as follows: Increasing per- 
secution of the patriots, secret trials and 
executions, a ruthless drive for the collec- 
tivization of agriculture, institutional viola- 
tion of the basic human rights, psycholog- 
ical exploitation of the presence of Soviet 
troops, overcrowding of the forced labor 
camps, control and persecution of the clergy. 

Speeches of Communist Party leaders de- 
livered at the party congress in December 
1959, clearly indicate that Moscow wants to 
tighten the regime in Hungary despite the 
period of thaw in East-West relations. This 
mirrors the Soviet determination to present 
Hungary as a completely socialized state as 
soon as possible in order to eliminate one 
of the most outstanding problems in Eastern 
Europe, and to make it, thus, disappear from 
the United Nations General Assembly 
agenda, also. 

For all these reasons the Hungarian people 
who had not received any Western diplo- 
matic or political assistance in the victorious 
days of their life-and-death struggle for 
freedom, now rightly expect that the West- 
ern Powers seize the very first East-West 
summit meeting to be held after the adop- 
tion of 12 United Nations resolutions on 
Hungary, to pose the grave problem of non- 
compliance with the United Nations resolu- 
tions to the Soviet Union. 

Both the juridical and moral obligations 
of the Western Powers and the preservation 
of the prestige of the United Nations equally 
demand that the Western Powers bring up 
forcefully the Hungarian question at the 
forthcoming summit meeting. 

New Yoru, N.Y., March 1, 1960. 
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Problems Facing the Livestock and Food 
Distribution Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I recom- 
mend to your attention, and ask per- 
mission to insert following my brief ob- 
servations a speech given by Mr. H. R. 
Davidson, president of the American 
Meat Institute, at a dinner last evening 
where the board of directors of the in- 
stitute and some Members of Congress 
from agricultural States were present. 
Mr. Davidson’s speech, it seems to me, 
points up realistically the problems fac- 
ing the livestock industry, and the food 
distribution industry in the years ahead. 
We hear a great deal of the spread be- 
tween prices received by the producer 
and prices paid by the consumer. As 
Mr. Davidson points out in his remarks, 
additional costs came about as the house- 
wife asks for more service, such as trim- 
ming, packaging, freezing, and prepara- 
tion for the table. The producer perhaps 
should be giving more attention to pro- 
viding part of the service asked for by 
the housewife in order that he might 
have a greater share in the dollar spent 
by the consumer. 

Of even greater importance to the live- 
stock industry, as Mr. Davidson points 
out, is the problem of proper control by 
Government of the use of some of the 
chemical additives in food and feed. The 
livestock industry and the processing 
and distribution industry, Iam pleased to 
report, are aware of the threat posed by 
improper use of additives and have been 
working quietly, but strenuously to de- 
vise ways and means to completely assure 
the consumer of the continued reliability 
of our meat supply. A wonderful job 
has been done in the past by producers 
and processors of providing the consumer 
with clean, wholesome, healthful, com- 
pletely dependable meat products, re- 
gardless of grade or price. The industry 
dedicates itself now, and in the future, to 
carry out this responsibility. Our ex- 
istence, Mr. Speaker, depends upon our 
continuing to do a good job. 

The speech follows: 

This is the third year that we have had 
the opportunity of visiting with many of 
you. We are beginning to feel that we know 
you better and that you are perhaps more 
familiar with us and some of our business 
problems than you may have been formerly. 
In addition to its social values, this meet- 
ing is basically an effort to improve our 
communications. In the next few minutes, 
I hope I can make a contribution along this 
line by talking briefly about where meat 
packing fits in this complicated economy of 
ours. 5 

We are an old industry. We deal with a 
perishable product. We take all the live- 
stock raw material that is offered, make it 
edible and useful by many complicated 
processes, and move it to the retail dis- 
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tributor. While this sounds pretty basic, 
this is a big job. Millions and millions of 
livestock broken up into billions of small 
Pieces and transported all over the land 
under the watchful eye of management, 
alded by hundreds of necessary technical 
controls, prove the point. It is axiomatic 
in our industry that the average beefsteak 
travels at least a thousand miles from where 
it is produced to where it is consumed. 

The very nature of agriculture in America 
is such that there is a tremendous variation 
in the quality and kind of raw material. It 
Is a technical fact that no two head of live- 
stock are identical. We work with young 
livestock and old livestock, fat livestock and 
thin livestock, livestock of such quality that 
if produces cuts suitable for the broiler or 
the roasting pan, or livestock producing 
Products that must be processed extensively 
to gain palatability Fortunately for agri- 
culture, the so-called less tender meats are 
even more nutritious, from a protein stand- 
point, than the products of broiling quality, 
Such as we have enjoyed this evening. In 
fact, there is no such thing as a really un- 
desirable piece of meat in this country, pro- 
vided it is handled properly. A pot roast 
from the chuck of a Low Grade steer or 
Good cow becomes a delectable dish when 
properly braised. Many of us were raised 
on this kind of good solid food. 

It is said that the trick of tenderizing the 
more flavorful but less fat meat products of 
American farms is a lost art. I do not share 
this view. A check I made the other day 
indicates that 21 million American homes— 
more than half—are equipped with pressure 
cookers and thus have the facilities to pre- 
Pare properly these lower cost cuts. Never- 
theless, steaks and chops, which don't re- 
quire moist cooking, remain in brisk de- 
mand in relation to other cuts. A large part 
of this demand comes from the working 
housewife who represents nearly two-thirds 
of the 22 million women in the labor force. 
The working housewife usually wants a meat 
cut that she can slap in a skillet and serve 
a few minutes later. She not only doesn't 
have the time to prepare other cuts—too 
often she doesn’t know how to do it 
properly. 

Practically all of the studies we have made 
indicate that there are two things which 
the housewife wants most in return for the 
25 percent of her food budget that she 
spends for meat; One is tenderness, and the 
Second is a minimum of fat. This presents 
agriculture with a sharp dilemma. 

To provide the eating quality the consumer 
Wants, we must have young animals for 
tenderness, plus some fat for flavor. Now, 
I am sure many people have wondered why 
We take a dim view of Government grading 
and of most other grading systems now in 
use. The reason is, of course, that grading 
is based on a 100-year-old, now outmoded, 
concept that the fattest animal is the best. 
From the consumer standpoint, the fattest 
animal is not the best, but the Government 
graders still tell her that it Is. 

Our grading systems also set up a target 
for the producer which doesn't really reflect 
the consumer’s desires. The retailer com- 
plains about fat, but he still tends to use 
the magic words “Choice” or “Prime” to de- 
Scribe his product because they are terms 
that are firmly rooted with the image of 
quality among consumers. 

In some areas of the country, particularly 
the Far West, where the Tattening of cattle 
is a new business and where most packers 
are also feeders, this same vested interest 
Is apparent. However, most meat packers 
realize that except for some addition to flavor 
and some contribution to tenderness, exces- 
Sive fat production is an economic waste. 
Being in the middle between the producer 
and the consumer, the packer finds it dif- 
ficult to do too much about it except to 


“raise the flag“ and try to get better thinking 
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and better interpretation of consumer pref- 
erences to filter through the entire industry. 
Iam sure that most of you this evening left 
the fat from your steak on your plates. 

This problem is complicated still further by 
the fact that American agriculture grows 
great quantities of feed grains which, when 
fed heavily to animals, are efficient producers 
of fat. The meatpacking industry, ex- 
tremely conscious as it is of the responsi- 
bility of merchandising products which con- 
stitute approximately one-third of the farm- 
er’s income, has sought to meet this prob- 
lem in the case of pork by trimming pork 
cuts drastically before they reach the retail 
trade. This practice is now quite gen- 
eral throughout the country. In addition 
to making poor products more acceptable to 
the consumer, the fat trimmed off at the 
packinghouse ean be more economically 
utilized there than elsewhere on the trip from 
farm to market. 

In addition, we have in the past and pres- 
ently are engaged in extensive research to 
try and find artificial methods of tenderiza- 
tion. Some methods, based on the appli- 
cation of enzymes, are already a commercial 
success. On a relatively small scale, many 
restaurants are now offering beef that has 
been tenderized by soaking in vegetable 
enzymes. These products are frozen to ar- 
rest the action of the enzymes and cooked 
before they are completely thawed. While 
not yet suffiicently practical to be offered on 
any scale to the general consumer, the 
chances of extensive use of enzyme tender- 
izers ls probable in the future, 

The meatpacking industry is in the midst 
of and has ahead of it many difficult prob- 
lems. While this is true of industry gener- 
ally, we are plagued by many special diffi- 
culties, all of which result from circum- 
stances that are not easy to appraise. For 
example, to what extent will livestock pro- 
duction patterns change during the next 
decade? Will livestock be increasingly pro- 
duced by fewer and large specialists in the 
effort to meet changing demands? Will live- 
stock production, for example, approximate 
the course which the poultry industry has 
demonstrated? Poultry has, by virtue of a 
mass production sequence, standardized its 
product and increased its market. If so, 
where should one build a packing plant to 
take the place of obsolete equipment which 
he may now possess? Should a packer think 
in terms of a small packinghouse which runs 
around the clock and thus keep his machin- 
ery in constant operation, or should he favor 
a large operation? Should a packer set out 
to automate his operation, running it on a 
continuous line, and if so, can his buying 
and selling operation be synchronized with 
such a machine? Should the packer take a 
leaf from the book of the grocer and prepack 
and presell his products on a franchise basis 
through mass media? 

I am sure the answers to some of these 
questions are gradually emerging. About 
6 weeks ago I had the opportunity to sit in 
on the unveiling of an extensive study which 
had been completed by the Raymond Loewy 
Co. for the Super Market Institute. I was 
most interested in these findings and I 
would like to share some of them with you. 
This study was made for the purpose of try- 
ing to determine better methods for mer- 
chandising perishables. Included in the 
study were methods of presenting meat food 
products, fresh fruits and vegetables, dairy 
products and bakery goods to the public. 

While this study resulted basically in rec- 
ommendations for changes in store arrange- 
ment and more merchandising prominence 
for perishables, and included recommenda- 
tions for increasing the space devoted to 
nonfood items, there was one point which 
ran all through the study that I believe is 
significant: That was the evidence of greatly 
increased demand on the part of consumers 
for more service and convenience. For ex- 
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ample, it was pointed out that fresh fruit 
and vegetables have lost from 25 to 35 per- 
cent of their acceptance during the past 10 
years to the frozen food counter. They have 
lost ground to the convenience of the frozen 
package, despite the fact that operators have 
tried to package and present their fresh 
produce in more convient form. 

It was pointed out that meats, while of- 
fered in infinite variety, need to be sorted 
out for the consumer. In other words, the 
housewife should be in position to go to the 
stew section to get stewing meats; to the 
breakfast counter to buy breakfast meats; to 
the beef counter to buy beef; to the sausage 
counter to buy sausage; and to the variety 
meats’ counter to buy variety meats. It was 
also recommended that the package should 
show the product; carry a picture of it as it 
should look when cooked, and list a recipe 
on how to do it. By way of emphasis, this 
study pointed out that a decade from now 
most housewives won't know how to shuck 
an ear of corn. 

The study said that the use of anatomical 
terms for descriptions of meat cuts are con- 
fusing; that grading systems were compli- 
cated and meaningless to consumers; and 
that people relied on the store to provide 
quality. What was wanted was that the job 
of service and know-how should be laid out 
with the package. The institute’s sales and 
merchandising committee is already at work 
in an effort to appraise this basic study. 
Like all studies, the Loewy study represents 
the gathering together at one point the 
known facts about a problem and then draw- 
ing conclusions from these assembled facts. 
I mention this by way of illustration of the 
changing role which our industry will be 
playing in servicing agriculture and its cus- 
tomers in the decade ahead. 

For a moment let us come back to the 
Present. There are other problems in com- 
munications which have political as well as 
economic and market undertones. We hear 
a great deal about the increasing spread be- 
tween the producer and the consumer. This 
is true and very real. However, the impres- 
sion sometimes given that the farmers’ share 
is being squeezed because of some malfunc- 
tioning of the marketing system is decidedly 
unfair. In the first place, it is unfair to 
farmers in misleading them into the belief 
that there is a culprit somewhere that should 
be chastised. And secondly, it is unfair to 
food processing and distribution firms be- 
cause it implies that the increased spread 
is largely bloated profits or unnecessary added 
costs or both. 

In the case of meatpacking, our gross 
margin widened by 30 percent in the 10 years 
1948-58. The margin between selling prices 
and cost of raw materials went from about 
18 percent to about 24 percent of our total 
sales dollar. At the same time, our indus- 
try’s average profit after taxes included in 
the margin actually declined—from 
0.9 to 0.6 of 1 percent of the sales dollar—in 
this 10-year period. 

Meatpacking, like most other industries, 
has very little control over its operating ex- 
penses such as labor, transportation, elec- 
tricity, supplies and taxes, all of which have 
gone up significantly. I do not need to talk 
to this group about taxes. As a matter of 
fact, the present tax and other increasing 
costs has placed American industry and ag- 
riculture in a position similar to that de- 
scribed by the queen in “Alice Through the 
Looking-Glass”: 

“Now, here, you see, it takes all the running 
you can do, to keep in the same place. If 
you want to get somewhere else, you must 
run at least twice as fast as that.” 

And that's just about what we have to do 
to keep ahead of this cost problem today. 

We certainly have every sympathy for the 
Presidents’ concern and your concern over 
the built-in inflationary problems that have 
developed in our post-war economy. 
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The increased spread we hear so much 
about is a matter of simple arithmetic that 
harbors no great mystery and no evidence 
of skulduggery. The mea industry 
has been doing what it can to offset these in- 

costs by improved efficiency. A 
number of the older, outmoded plants have 
been replaced by new, modern operations. 
The result is that the industry has actually 
lowered its total operating expenses since 
1956, despite continued advances in wage 
rates, freight rates, taxes and other costs of 
doing business. 

While the increased spread between the 
producer and the consumer is a fact in our 
business, it is also a fact in practically every 
other business in the country. 

Another problem and perhaps the most po- 
tentially explosive issue we all face is the 
use of chemical additives in food and feed. 
There is also the problem of insecticide resi- 
dues—a byproduct of man’s eternal struggle 
against the pests of nature. 

We in this industry, of course, have been 
extremely sensitive to what has happened in 
this area recently. Without debating the 
right or wrong of methods used, the results 
of the and caponette situations 
have dramatically pointed out to us, and I'm 
sure to you, that this subject needs firm, 
intelligent, and constructive handling on the 
part of government, manufacturers of chem- 
icals, and pesticides, the users of these prod- 
ucts, the food industry, and the press and 
other communications media. We want you 
to know that we are fully aware of our re- 
sponsibilities in this field and have been 
quietly, for a period of years, bending every 
effort we know how to find solutions. There 
is no need to dwell here on the tremendous 

and growing importance of chemicals in thé 
production of both the quantity and the 
quality of our food supply. The American 
Meat Institute takes second place to none on 
the insistence that the most paramount issue 
is the preservation of the wholesomeness of 
the food supply and the confidence of the 
American people in the agencies of govern- 
ment and the food industry responsible for 
this wholesomeness. 

The meat industry is very fortunate in 
this situation from the standpoint of public 
protection. The Federal Meat Inspection Di- 
vision, in particular, and other meat-inspec- 
tion services over the country have done and 
are doing a magnificent service in the public 
interest. For 50 years the Meat Inspection 
Division has not only inspected animals be- 
fore slaughter and after slaughter but on a 
piece-by-piece basis. Approximately 100,000 

of meat are condemned every work- 
ing day by the Federal service alone. This 
has been done quietly and without fanfare, 
and with a dedication that I think finds no 
counterpart anywhere else in the world. 
This service is necessary and needed to pro- 
tect the health of the Nation. It is obviously 
a public function and it should be paid for 
by the public. 

The meat and livestock ind absorbs 
the loss of the tonnage which is condemned 
as unfit for food, The public should absorb 
the small additional cost of meat-inspection 
pervices. 

You know better than the rest of us that 
it is common, of course, for a citizen to com- 
plain about the tax bill and at the same 
time make the point that the tax which pro- 
tects him is the exception, usually suggest- 
ing, as I have done, that the amount is very 
small. The actual cost of the Federal meat 
inspection service is something less than a 
penny a month—about a dime a year—per 
person. Nevertheless, we are talking about 
the public health and the food supply, which 
is as basic a Government responsibility as is 
defense or any other fundamental public 
need which helps all the people. 

As I near the end of this report, Iam proud 
to point out that the American Meat In- 
stitute is the only nationwide association of 
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meatpackers which represents and serves the 
interest of all classifications of meat proc- 
essors—the smallest and the largest, slaugh- 
terers, processors, sausage manufacturers, 
canned meat manufacturers, jobbers, and 
others. Our members—who number about 
700—do business in every State. 

As I noted earlier, we are primarily con- 
cerned with communications. I don’t need 
to belabor this point with you who are in 
the business of dealing with people that one 
of the biggest problems in our industry, as 
well as in others, is the problem of com- 
munications and of getting better public 
understanding. 

In conclusion, let me say that we believe 
these meetings are good for us; we hope that 
they are informative and interesting to you. 
We firmly believe they are in the public 
interest. It is part of our responsibility as a 
trade association to keep the leaders of Gov- 
ernment informed of the basic, everyday 
problems of this great industry which makes 
areal contribution to the national well-being 
and is of direct interest to the 250,000 men 
and women engaged in this business, the 5 
million farmers who grow livestock, and the 
whole Nation that depends on it for its meat 
supply. 

We welcome, as you do, the apparent ma- 
turity that is developing in Government and 
industry relations. We want to encourage 
this mature and sound development, 


What the Aged Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
article that appeared in the February 
13, 1960, issue if Business Week. I be- 
lieve that all who are interested in the 
health care of the aged will find that it 
represents sound thinking on a most 
pressing problem, 

The article follows: 

WHAT THe AGED NEED 


It’s obvious that the swift increase in the 
number of older people in our population 
poses new economic and social problems, 
These problems are now undergoing the most 
thorough and searching examination ever. 

There was a time when providing a basic 
pension program was the great need—a 
need fulfilled in the main by establishment 
of social security in 1935 and by the wide- 
spread development of private plans in la- 
ter years. Now the most pressing need of 
this population group is medical care, espe- 
cially assistance in case of major, crippling 
illnesses, 

Medical expenses of older people are at 
least three times those of younger citizens. 
While many can cope with the normal run 
of illness, few oldsters have the financial re- 
sources to meet the cost of catastrophic ill- 
nesses. 

Many had hoped that the private health 
insurance companies and medical groups 
could meet this problem by coming up with 
some sort of health insurance plan at rates 
older people could afford. But they haven't, 
and even President Eisenhower and Health, 
Education, and Welfare Flemming, 
who were so anxious for just such a solution, 
now feel there's no recourse but for the Gov- 
ernment to step in to provide coverage 
against catastrophic illness, 
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The cost would probably be financed by a 
supplement to the social security payroll tax. 
At the same time, individuals would be en- 
couraged to continue their basic health in- 
surance policies on into retirement to de- 
fray normal medical costs. 

If the Government steps in to provide in- 
surance against catastrophic illnesses of the 
aged, it will not be moving in where private 
industry can do the job. It will be assum- 
ing responsibility in an area where industry 
has found it cannot offer the protection 
needed, 


Taxation of Cooperatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I respect- 
fully request permission to insert into 
the Recor» the statement of Mr. Edwin J. 
Putzell, Jr., corporate secretary and di- 
rector of the law department of Monsan- 
to Chemical Co., made before the House 
Committee on Ways and Means on the 
subject of taxation of cooperatives. 

I should like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to his statement for I feel 
they will find it to be a most intelligent 
approach to this matter. 

The statement follows: 


STATEMENT OF EDWIN J. PUTZELL, JR., BEFORE 
THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS ON 
THE TAXATION OF COOPERATIVES 


My name is Edwin J. Putzell, Jr. I am 
corporate secretary and director of the law 
department of Monsanto Chemical Co. To- 
day, I appear, with your kind permission, in 
support of the request from a growing num- 
ber of for some type of proper 
income taxation of the earnings of coopera- 
tives. 

For over 30 years Monsanto and its pred- 
ecessor companies have manufactured fer- 
tilizer ingredients. Today, we are substan- 
tial producers of nitrogen and phosphorus, 
two of the three basic components of plant 
food. Along with others of the fertilizer 
industry, we are confronted with an ever- 
increasing kind of grinding competition 
against which no amount of cost cutting, 
increased operating efficiencies, accelerated 
sales effort, or better research is, or can 
possibly be, effective. It stems from the 
failure of basic tax concepts to keep up with 
developments and the resulting gap in our 
income tax system. It results in an inequit- 
able and unfair situation where certain cor- 
porations whose earnings go largely untaxed 
compete for customers and sales with in- 
creasing effectiveness against other corpora- 
tions which pay a 52 percent tax on their 
earnings. 

At the outset, let me emphasize that we 
have no desire whatsoever to destroy co- 
operatives and certainly no quarrel with the 
present exemption from tax of income from 
traditional service activities. These tradi- 
tional types of cooperative activities are im- 
portant to our rural economy; they are de- 
sirable for the welfare of a large segment of 
our people. In addition, Monsanto has no 
desire to be free of competition; on the con- 
trary, we welcome it and believe our society 
is the benefactor of keen, healthy competi- 
tive effort by all types of organizations, part- 
merships, corporations, proprietorships, and 
cooperatives. But at the same time, we be- 
lieve in and want to perpetuate our free 
enterprise system in which, under our Con- 
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stitution and established rules of fair play, 
commercial endeavors which compete are 
subject to the same governmental and tax 
burdens. We, therefore, would like to direct 
special attention to those recently acquired 
activities of cooperatives which are competi- 
tive with tax-paying industry when engaged 
in business unrelated to the original con- 
cept of cooperative endeavor, namely, that 
of being service organizations for the joint 
marketing of farm produce and joint pur- 
chasing of farm supplies, 

From many witnesses during the panel 
hearings in mid-December, as well as those 
appearing before you now, you have heard of 
the rapid growth of cooperative enterprise in 
this country. Such startling development is 
not just the result of increased activity in 
the purchasing of farm supplies and the sell- 
ing of farm produce. A very large part of 
it is the product of the movement of co- 
Operatives into areas of activity which 
widely depart from the concept of their 
traditional service function. Nowhere is 
this departure more noticeable than in their 
use of retained earnings for investment 
Purposes and in manufacturing, mining, and 

Some of the effects of coopera- 
tives’ tax-free competition with tax-paying 
industry in such unrelated activities are 
known, but other effects are less patent and 
not as well understood. Let me give an 
illustration. In 1952, a cooperative was 
formed to manufacture nitrogen fertilizers 
in competition with Monsanto and others. 
Now, 7 years later, it has built a net worth of 
$12 million, with total assets of $21 million. 
Manufacturing costs at plant capacity for it 
and for Monsanto in producing a similar 
fertilizer product of the same chemical con- 
stituents are within 2-3 percent. In selling 
the product to a customer equidistant from 
both plants, the cooperative sells its prod- 
uct at $68 a ton which price becomes $50 a 
ton after an $18 per ton benefit differential is 
Tepaid as a patronage rebate. No corporate 
tax goes to the U.S. Treasury from the co-op. 
If Monsanto sells at the same market price 
and nets the same differential as the patron- 
age dividend, one-half, or $9, is paid in taxes 
to the Department and the other 
half constitutes funds for expansion and 
returns to Monsanto investors, Thus, ulti- 
mate benefit to the cooperative investor is 
Obvious. 

But, who gets the fertilizer business in 
Such a situation? Certainly it is not Mon- 
Santo, and just as certainly, it is the co- 
Operative. There isn’t even a race for the 
customer. But, then what happens? Up to 
the capacity of its plant, the cooperative 
takes all of the business in its marketing 
area. Beyond that area, Monsanto vigor- 
Ously competes in the usual way with other 
taxpaying companies, but with this major 
difference. From the differential of $18 per 
ton, an average of as much as 45 percent 
must be deducted for extra freight costs to 
Put the product beyond the marketing area 
of the cooperative. This cuts the differential 
to $10. Now, instead of one-half of $18, or 
$9, in tax revenues for the Treasury, there 
is only one-half of $10, or $5, for the Treas- 
ury and the remainder, or $5, for expansion 
and Monsanto investors. 

The conclusions from this perhaps over- 
simplified illustration are clear: (a) A group 
Organized as a cooperative and employing 
extensive amounts of capital in their busi- 
ness pay no corporate tax on the profits of 
their investment; (b) other taxpaying en- 
terprises competing in the same field now 
earn less and, therefore, pay less in taxes; 
and (c) of equal importance, the inducement 
tor new risk capital in taxpaying enterprises 
will become increasingly unattractive with 
the consequent drying up of Federal tax rev- 
enues from this type of business. 

You have heard excellent reviews of the 
history of income taxation of cooperatives, 
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To me, that history is clear in two respects: 
(a) The original tax exemption was in- 
tended for and expressly granted to associa- 
tions organized and operated as purchasing 
agents and as sales agents for farmers, and 
(2) the economic impact of granting the 
exemption in 1916, when the income tax rate 
was 2 percent, was almost nil. Indeed, it was 
not even possible in 1921, when the first 
amendment to the cooperative exemption 
was adopted, to forecast the economic force 
which tax exemption, granted in an era of 
low tax rates, could have when continued 
into an era of the extremely high rates which 
exist today—and when used in connection 
with earnings from totally unrelated busi- 
ness activities. The mounting anticom- 
petitive effect of the tax provisions resulted 
in repeated investigations and hearings by 
this committee. Then, in 1951, the Congress 
adopted legislation designed to tax all co- 
operative income either at the cooperative 
level or in the hands of its patrons. The 
subsequent frustration of congressional in- 
tent by a series of court decisions is well 
known. Equally clear are the two results of 
such court action: (a) The U.S. Treasury is 
being deprived of taxes not only at the patron 
level, but at the cooperative level as well, by 
the use of paper allocations, or so-called 
patronage rebates or dividends, and (b) there 
is the consequent accumulation of untaxed 
earnings by the cooperative enterprise. The 
importance of such paper allocations was 
apparent, for example, in 1954 when the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s survey of 1,157 
cooperatives showed that even then over 60 
percent of those cooperatives’ net margins 
had been retained tax-free by such means, 

There is also a corollary effect resulting 
from the loophole in the present tax law. 
It is the acquisition of taxpaying businesses 
by co-ops which then pay for them over a 
period of time out of tax-free earnings. One 
of the more recent of an increasing number 
of such cases was the acquisition by the 
Maryland & Virginia Milk Producers Asso- 
ciation of the Embassy Dairy here in Wash- 
ington. In this case, the Milk Producers 
Association, a cooperative, was able by loans 
to obtain the assets of the Embassy Dairy. 
Then, by paper allocations, it retained its 
earnings tax free and used such funds to 
retire its loans. Such a method of financing 
acquisitions enables any cooperative to pay 
a price which is in excess of that which 
could be paid by a competing business pay- 
ing normal taxes, and then to retain earn- 
ings from the acquired enterprise tax free. 

The effective reenactment of the principle 
sought to be established by the 1951 amend- 
ment would go part way toward correcting 
the situation by bringing some added reve- 
nue to the Government from taxes levied on 
cooperative allocated to patron 
members and would tend to prevent the 
accumulation of tax-free funds in the coop- 
erative Treasury. However, it is not in my 
opinion the answer to the basic problem. 
Likewise, the Simpson bill (H.R. 7875) is 
only partly corrective. While it, too, would 
provide some added tax receipts, it would not 
relieve today’s increasingly serious susidized 
competition with taxpaying industry. 

An analysis of the elements of a patronage 
dividend or rebate helps to indicate an an- 
swer. It also shows clearly the part which 
unrelated business income now plays in co- 
operative earnings. From the origin of 
co-ops in this country, patronage dividends 
have consisted of price adjustments arising 
from the traditional purchase and subse- 
quent sale of farmers’ products in the case 
of a marketing cooperative and from savings 
resulting from large-scale joint buying on 
the part of farmers’ pur co-ops. A 
part of the patronage dividend has also re- 
sulted from the natural and inevitable ben- 
efits of cooperation, such as profits generated 
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by a reduction in transportation, storage, 
and other costs or from the averaging of 
gains and of losses. Today, however, patron- 
age dividends include an additional ele- 
ment: profit from the investment of capital 
and from the extensive use of it in the 
co-op’s business. This is customary now 
with most large cooperatives and with al- 
most all regional ones. For example, such 
cooperatives may own elaborate facilities to 
manufacture milking machinery, paper, and 
boxes and to process and can produce before 
marketing the farmers’ products. They also 
own well-integrated nitrogen-manufacturing 
Plants, phosphate mines and furnaces, oil 
wells, refiners, and distributing facilities 
Others have substantial investments in the 
securities of other cooperatives or of tax- 
paying corporations. In all such cases, 
patronage dividends contain the element of 
profit, either that attributable to the direct 
manufacturing, processing, or activi- 
ties or to the return on one’s inyestment in 
securities or other types of capital assets. 
Such extensive use of capital and the re- 
sulting tax-free earnings is a departure from 
the historical concept of exempt coopera- 
tive service activities. Such can also plainly 
be designated as unrelated business activity 
and income. 

Congress dealt with a similar situation in 
1950. Certain charitable and nonprofit or- 
ganizations, exempt from Federal income 
taxes, had been actively engaged in busi- 
nesses competitive with taxpaying corpora- 
tions. In the Revenue Act of 1950, income 
from such business activities of charitable 
organizations was properly made the subject 
of income taxation. This committee's re- 
port on the bill states: 

“The problem at which the tax on unre- 
lated business income is directed here is 
primarily that of unfair competition. The 
tax-free status of these section 101 organi- 
zations enables them to use their profits tax 
free to expand operations, while their com- 
petitors can expand only with the profits 
remaining after taxes. Also, a number of 
examples have arisen where these organiza- 
tions have, in effect, used their tax exemp- 
tion to buy an ordinary business. That is, 
they have acquired the business with no in- 
vestment on their own part and paid for it 
in installments out of subsequent 
a procedure which usually could not be fol- 
lowed if the business were taxable.” 3 

Therefore, we would recommend taxation 
on a current basis and at corporate rates of 
all e of cooperatives which result 
from investment income, rents, and royalties, 
and earnings from manufacturing, proc- 
essing, and mining activities. These are 
unrelated businesses as contrasted with the 
traditional service functions of cooperatives. 
It is in this unrelated business area where 
the effort ceases to be joint purchasing and 
selling and becomes the accumulation of 
capital, its joint investment, and the re- 
ceipt of profits resulting therefrom. It is also 
in the manufacturing, processing, and min- 
ing areas that the competitive advantage of 
tax-free operation at the cooperative level 
is most marked. 

This proposal is not in any sense a de- 
parture from existing law. Today, co-ops 


For example, with respect to regional co- 
operatives during 1956-57, of 2,582 employees 
on Southern States Cooperative, Inc.’s pay- 
roll, 1,188 were engaged in manufac 
and processing Operations; of 2,047 employ- 
ees on Consumers Cooperative Association's 
rolls, 837 were involved in oil production 
and refining and 404 in manuf 
plants; and 754 of Eastern tSates’ Farmers’ 
Exchange's 1,834 employees were engaged in 
manufacturing and processing. 

H.R. Rept. No. 2319, 81st Cong., 2d sess., 
36-37 (1950). 
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pay a tax on unrelated income, such as rent- 
als, interest, etc., even though such earn- 
ings are distributed to patrons. In our 
thinking, the manufacture of fertilizer and 
of milking machinery and the operation of 
an oil refinery are as much unrelated to the 
basic service function of a cooperative as is 
the rental of income-producing properties. 

A tax on profits from specified unrelated 
business activities necessarily requires a 
clear definition of such activities. Surely, 
income from investments, whether in securi- 
ties, real estate, or other capital assets not 
used in the trade or business of the co- 
operative, should be included in any such 
definition. So should income from manu- 
facturing, mining, and processing. To reach 
profits derived from the extractive industries, 
sections of the present Code can easily be 
utilized. A definition of mining“ could be 
based on the provisions under which a de- 
duction for depletion is currently allowable. 
Defining “manufacturing and process activi- 
ties” is not difficult either. The definition in 
the regulations under the manufacturer's 
excise tax can serve as a starting point. 

The determination of earnings attribu- 
table to these categories will, under generally 
accepted accounting principles, be a relatively 
easy matter. The only factor that might 
significantly distort the accuracy of such 
determinations of earnings would be. the 
cost of goods sold or gross sales price in 
transactions with members. A price policy 
could be established by a cooperative with 
respect to transactions with members which 
would leave the co-op with no taxable in- 
come; that is, to the extent that the cost of 
goods sold with respect to products pur- 
chased from members is overstated, the 
manufacturing profits of a coopeartive would 
be understated. 

In the case of manufacturing, mining, 
and processing cooperatives, the possibility 
of distorting income through unrealistic 
pricing does not constitute a serious prob- 
lem. The existence of equity or outside 
creditor interests would compel realistic pric- 
ing policies. Additionally, cooperatives 
should be subject to statutory provisions 
similar to those of section 482 of the Internal 
Revenue Code which has for many years suc- 
cessfully prevented the distortion of income 
from transactions between related businesses 
through unrealistic intercompany pricing 
policies, 

Our second proposal is the same as exist- 
ing law. It deals with cooperatives’ earnings 
which derive from their traditional services 
and related activities because we 
that (a) certain elements of the patronage 
dividend should inure to the patron, free of 
tax at the co-op level, as they result from 
joint effort, and that (b) the use of some 
capital is necessary for the co-op to per- 
form those services for all of its members 
which the farmers would normally perform 
themselves» Therefore, such earnings as are 
not distributed in cash or its equivalent 
would be taxable to the co-op in the year 
earned at the usual corporate rate. On the 
other hand, all such earnings should be ex- 
cluded from taxable income at the coopera- 
tive level to the extent that distribution of 
them is made in cash or its equivalent. Dis- 
tributions in the form of paper without a 
fixed maturity date or fixed obligation to 
pay should be taxable to the recipient if he 
has consented both to that type of distribu- 
tion by the cooperative and to having its 
stated value treated as cash in his hands for 
tax purposes. Where the cash or paper 18 
taxable to the patron, it would be deductible 
by the cooperative. 

In addition, we would recommend an 
annual $25,000 deduction from tax of income 
from the cooperative’s traditional service 
operations. At panel hearings before this 
committee last December, reference was 
made to the Department of Agriculture's 
1954 survey on cooperatives. The survey in- 
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volved 1,157 cooperatives, or 12 percent of 
the total number then existing. Those 1,157 
cooperatives had combined annual net mar- 
gins, or earnings, of $132 million which 
amounted to nearly one-half of the $275 mil- 
lion total net margins of all cooperatives. 
Your committee was then told that analysis 
of the data showed that the average net 
margins per cooperative in the 12 percent 
group amounted to $114,000 per year,’ while 
the average net margins for all of the remain- 
ing 88 percent of the cooperatives surveyed 
amounted to $16,600 per year. The very 
substantial number of small cooperatives, 
whose average earnings were $16,600 per 
year, do not engage in unrelated business 
activities and, therefore, do not have income 
from such sources. The recommended 
$25,000 deduction from the income of service 
activities would, therefore, leave untaxed the 
earnings of the smaller co-ops which repre- 
sented 88 percent of all cooperatives in 1954, 
and would permit their accumulation of 
capital. 

In summary, our proposal is, briefly, that 
co-op income from all sources be subject to 
the usual corporate tax. However, in com- 
puting taxable income, a cooperative would 
be allowed a deduction for all patronage 
dividends, including paper allocations, to 
the extent that they are taxable to the 
patron, The co-op would also receive an 
annual $25,000 deduction. But in no event 
should the sum of these two deductions ex- 
ceed the co-op’s income from service activi- 
ties. 

With regard to the patron, his taxable in- 
come should include his pro rata share of 
amounts deducted by the cooperative as 
patronage dividends (except where such 
amounts are considered as a reduction in his 
personal expenditures). All other co-op dis- 
tributions to the patron, as such, should be 
treated as dividends in his hands for tax 


ur poses. 

The foregoing proposals are fair. In our 
view, they would correct, in major part, the 
abuses and inequitable results which now 
flow from the present tax treatment of co- 
operatives, The traditional service concept 
of cooperative groups operating in the field 
of marketing and purchasing would remain 
undisturbed. Government revenues would 
be increased and competition waged on a 
fair basis by levying taxes on income from 
cooperative activity such es investment and 
manuf: „ processing, and mining, 
which are unrelated to the traditional sery- 
ice concept of such group enterprises. Like- 
wise, Government revenues would be in- 
creased by preventing the accumulation of 
tax-free funds at the cooperative level and 
by closing the present tax loophole through 
requiring tax collection on allocations from 
either the cooperative or the patron. 

In closing, let me express my sincere ap- 
preciation for this opportunity to express my 
company’s views on this important subject. 
Thank you. 


*This average net margin figure would 
have been significantly greater had 898 local 
co-ops not been averaged with the 259 re- 
gional ones. In that same year, the assets 
of regional co-ops averaged $4,050,000 and 
those of local co-ops averaged $198,000. 


Soviet Cars in the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 
IN THE Sovak ir RRUA VAS 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, it 
was recently reported in the press that 
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an American importer has contracted 
with a Soviet Government-controlled 
trading agency for the importation and 
sale in the United States of 10,000 Rus- 
sian built automobiles over the next 2 
years. If the American people find these 
cars to be satisfactory, there is of course 
nothing to prevent them from buying 
them. This is in the American tradi- 
tion of free enterprise, and freedom of 
choice for the individual. 

However, the Soviet Union itself is not 
able to provide all the automobiles which 
its own citizens would like, and freedom 
of choice for the individual in the 
U.S.S.R. is limited to the choice the 
Soviet Government feels like giving. 

Against this background, we see the 
difficult position of the United States in 
its present trade policy. We are not 
selling American automobiles in the 
Soviet Union today. American products 
are excluded from many markets of the 
world. And yet, we in the United States 
must leave our domestic market open to 
the goods of other nations in order to 
remain consistent in our liberal trade 
policy. 

On February 15, Dr. N. R. Danielian, 
president of the International Economic 
Policy Association, wrote a letter to 
Anastas Mikoyan, Deputy Premier of the 
U.S.S.R. Dr. Danielian’s association is 
comprised of American business corpo- 
rations, including automobile manufac- 
turers. In his letter to Mr. Mikoyan, 
Danielian suggests that the Soviet Union 
favorably consider granting permission 
to American auto manufacturers to open 
up American dealerships to sell Ameri- 
canmade autos to Soviet citizens on the 
installment payment plan. 

This would certainly benefit the Soviet 
people, in helping them to obtain the 
consumer goods its Government says they 
should have. With Russian cars being 
sold here, and American cars being sold 
in Russia, we would have reciprocal 
trade in consumer goods. 

Directors of the IEPA are, in addi- 
tion to president N. R. Danielian, Mr. H. 
Robert Diercks, Cargill, Inc.; Mr, E. V. 
Huggins, Westinghouse Electric Corp.; 
Mr. Nicholas Kelley, Jr., Chrysler Corp.; 
Mr. George N. Monro III, National Bank 
of Detroit; Mr. Murray Preston, Ameri- 
can Security & Trust Co. of Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Mr. Walter C. Skuce, Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp.; Mr. Philip H. 
Watts, Alex. Brown & Sons, and Mr. F. 
Hugh Burns. Mr. Rodney W. Markley, 
Jr., manager of the Washington office 
of the Ford Motor Co., is adviser to the 
board of directors. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include in the Recorp the text 
of the letter sent by Dr. Danielian to Mr. 
Mikoyan: 

INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC POLICY 

ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., February 15, 1960. 
Mr. Anastas I. Mrkoyan, 
First Deputy Chairman, Council of Ministers, 
the Kremlin, Moscow U.S.S.R. 

Dran Mn. CuHamman: It has come to our 
attention that a U.S. automobile dealer has 
signed a contract with Avtoeksport, a U.S.S.R. 
Government-controlled foreign trade cor- 
poration, to import 10,000 Moskvich cars, 
manufactured in your country, into the 
United States, during the next 2 years. 
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You are quite aware, of course, that under 
Our free enterprise system and our national 
trade policies, there is nothing to prevent 
the sale of these Soviet manufactured cars 
in the U.S. market, except the taste pref- 
erence and the free choice of the individual 
U.S. purchaser. 

We are wondering whether, in the interest 
of expanding mutual trade in the area of 
consumer goods, your Government would en- 
tertain the establishment of agencies and 
Gealerships by U.S. automobile manufactu- 
rers in key metropolitan centers in the 
U.S.S.R. for importation and sale direct to 
Soviet citizens of cars manufactured in the 
United States? We suggest specifically your 
giving favorable consideration to the follow- 
ing proposals: 

1. Authorization for the establishment of 
dealerships, sales, and service organizations 
in market areas in the U.S. S. R. to be selected 
by U.S. automobile manufacturers, including, 
Of course, the importation of assembled cars 
and parts. 

2. The establishment of consumer credit 
or installment selling facilities to make these 
Cars more widely available to a large group of 
U.S.S.R. citizenry. 

3. Authority to transfer in gold, dollar 
exchange, or other convertible currencies, the 
earnings of the U.S. corporations from their 
Sales of cars and service in the USSR. 

We believe that permission to U.S. manu- 
Tacturers to make available American-made 
Cars to an ever increasing number of Soviet 
Citizens, at reasonable prices and with easy 
Payment arrangements, would immeasur- 
ably add to their standard of living, and 
establish reciprocity of trade in consumer 
Products, an area in which U.S. industry has 
much to contribute to the improvement of 
living standards and happiness of the Soviet 
People. This, we take it, is consistent with 
the stated objective of your Government, 
to make consumer goods more widely avail- 
able to your people. 

Sincerely yours, 
N. R. DANTELIAN, 
President. 


Growth of the Liberty Tree Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, last 
Spring we were visited by members of 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce of 
Strasburg in the Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia, who brought us pine seedlings 
Planted in soil gathered from historic 
Sites as a reminder of our heritage of 
Patriotism. 

Previously, I have had the pleasure 
of reporting to the House that this proj- 
ect, developed and carried out by a rela- 
tively small unit of the Jaycees, won the 
highest national awards of the US. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

Now, the liberty tree program has been 
adopted as one of the 1960 State projects 
of Virginia Jaycees, and the Strasburg 
Members have opened a special office to 
Carry it forward. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix, I include an article which 
appeared in the February 1960 issue of 
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Future, the official magazine of the U.S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce: 

Last spring a comparative handful of Jay- 
cees from Strasburg, a small community in 
the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, launched 
a program that would ultimately bring them 
nationwide acclaim. 

Their program was to be cited in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp four times, have mem- 
bers rubbing elbows with the top House and 
Senate leaders, put them on the White 
House lawn, and finally see Strasburg sweep 
the national awards competition by taking 
honors in Public Affairs Division I, the Na- 
tional Sweepstakes in Public Affairs, Project 
of the Year in Division I, and Grand Project 
of the Year in the 1958-59 Jaycee awards 


This program, which has become one of 
the Virginia Jaycee State projects for 1960, 
is called Liberty Trees. 

Strasburg Jaycee Jack Marsh, local attor- 
ney who was the project originator, first pro- 
gram director and now State chairman, 
describes Liberty Trees as being a tangible 
symbol of our heritage. Liberty Trees are 
small American white pine seedlings planted 
in red, white, and blue pots, containing soil 
from historic spots such as the Shenandoah 
Valley, Jamestown, Yorktown, Bunker Hill, 
Valley Forge, and the Alamo. 

The project was designed as a counter- 
measure to the Communist celebration of 
May Day and encourages Americans to learn 
about America. The Strasburg Jaycees sold 
about 400 trees and the proceeds went to the 
Nathan Hale Fund, which will be used for 
scholarships and as a fund for financing 
patriotic endeavors. 

In addition to selling the trees locally on 
May 1, the Strasburg Jaycees loaded nearly 
600 in a truck, formed a Liberty Tree 
caravan to Washington, D.C., and gave each 
Congressman and Senator a tree. In addi- 
tion to presenting them to members of the 
legislature, two were given to Homer Gun- 
ther, Presidential staff assistant, who ac- 
cepted them on the White House lawn in 
behalf of President Eisenhower. Other no- 
tables receiving trees included Secretary of 
State Herter, FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, 
and Governor Almond of Virginia. 

Charlie Adlis, a local industrial plant man- 
ager who worked out the scheme which en- 
abled Jaycees to distribute the trees to every 
legislator in both the Senate and House 
Office Building in a little over an hour, said 
the response from Official Washington was 
overwhelming. Over 200 Congressmen and 
Senators sent personal acknowledgments to 
the Jaycees. 

When the program swept the USJCC 
awards at the national convention 
in Buffalo this fact was carried on two dif- 
ferent occasions in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp. The program had been outlined twice 
previously in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and 
on the day the trees were presented Seventh 
District Congressman Burr P. HARRISON ex- 
plained the project to the House while the 
Jaycees observed from the gallery. 

The Strasburg Jaycees are now implement- 
ing the program on a statewide basis, and 
have a Liberty Tree office. The trees will be 
offered in packets of 100 which will include 
all materials necessary for a local club to 
conduct the program in their community. 
Of the money received for packets or trees 
a portion will be used for promotion and 
establishment of a scholarship fund. Chap- 
ters participating in the program must agree 
that their profits will be used for patriotic 
endeavor in their community. The recom- 
mended sale price of Liberty Trees at the 
local level is $1 per tree. 


Further information concerning this pro- 


gram ean be obtained by writing “Liberty 
Trees,” Box 252, Strasburg, Va. 
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Representative Curtis Proud To Be on 
Hoffa’s Purge List 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond, I include the following article from 
the Globe-Democrat, March 6, 1960: 
REPRESENTATIVE CuRTIS Proup To BE ON 

Horra’s PURGE List—Warns OF RUGGED 

FIGHT AHEAD 

(The author, a Member of the House of 
Representatives for 10 years, is one of 56 
Congressmen whom Jimmy Hoffa has pledged 
to defeat. His congressional district is one 
of the strongholds of the Teamsters Union.) 

(By Representative THOMAS B. Curtis) 

WaASHINGTON.—Fifty-six Congressmen have 
been marked for political purge by James 
Hoffa, president of the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters. 

I am one of those Congressmen, represent- 
ing St. Louis County and South St. Louis, 
home of Harold Gibbons, teamster executive 


campaign. 
Most of us on the Hoffa purge list will run 
in the November 8, 1960, elections. Forty of 
have banded together in the Committee 


To “qualify” for the Hoffa purge list a 


by less than a 5 percent majority. 
AYRES ON LIST 


Fifty-three Republicans and two Demo- 
crats made the list in this way. The fifty- 
sixth, Representative WILLIAM Ayres, of 
Akron, Ohio, despite his convincing 36,000- 
vote victory in 1958, was marked for purge 
because of his membership on the House- 
Senate conference committee which drafted 
the final version of the law. 

The purge campaign is based on the fallacy 
that the act is “union-busting” and that 
those who supported it are antilabor. 

This is patently untrue. The 56 named, 
plus 173 other House Members who supported 
the Landrum-Gifith bill, did so to curb 
abuses in the labor-management field, re- 
vealed to the Congress and to the public. 
As its name plainly states, the law aims at 
the unscrupulous employer as well as the 
unscrupulous labor leader. 

Since most of the abuses exposed were per- 
petrated by Hoffa and his close associates, 
it is clear why they were angry at the Con- 
gress for protecting the public interest and 
the rights of workingmen and women. 

Propaganda opposed to the Landrum- 
Griffin Labor-Management Reform Act char- 
acterizes those who voted for it as either 
blind in their disregard of labor or servile 
in yielding to the pressures of big business. 
I object to this attack on the motives and 
integrity of Congress. 

Had I any reason to feel that this law was 
a vindictive assault on the labor movement, 
as it has been called by its opponents, I 
would have voted, worked and spoken against 
it, just as I have from 1954 to the present 
against the “right to work“ proposals that 
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have been presented in Missouri during that 
time. 


There is nothing in this law requiring the 
overwhelming majority of properly run 
unions to do anything which they were not 
previously doing nor to prevent them from 
doing anything that they were. 

Response to the creation of the Committee 
to Reelect Hoffa-Threatened Congressmen 
has been spontaneous, widespread and en- 
couraging. Civic leaders, editors and com- 
mentators have commended the committee's 
formation. 

Many people throughout the Nation have 
responded. Letters are flowing into the 
House Office Building offices of the tempo- 
rary committee cochairmen, Representatives 
AYRES and CARROLL KEARNS of Pennsylvania. 
These letters offer yoluntary services and 
money to offset Hoffa's huge slush fund, his 
main weapon for waging political war. 

The public response has highlighted the 
Hoffa purge list as an honor roll on which 
my colleagues and I are all proud to be 
named. 


Surely no one wishes to deny Mr. Hoffa his 
right to engage in political activity. To 
flourish, our system of government requires 
a maximum of political activity and our 
committee would not strip anyone—an indi- 
vidual, union or corporation—of his legiti- 
mate right of political advocacy. 

We do not condemn Hoffa for his exercise 
of this right; rather we commend him. We 
urge, however, that our citizens also exercise 
their rights in this field and prevent a special 
interest from usurping the powers of the 
public at large. 

ONLY WAY 


This is the only way to counter the Hoffa 
purge. The hundreds of thousands of in- 
terested, thinking citizens who refuse to let 
their rights be snatched away by a special 
interest group must act. 

Those who cared enough to demand the 
Landrum-Griffin Labor-Management Reform 
Act by an unprecedented deluge of mail, 
those who resent the threats of a bully can 
help. To show this interest they must sup- 
port those Congressmen Hoffa would purge. 

We honestly believe we are right. We were 
right to work for a law curbing a small but 
ee element in labor leadership that 

has perverted the movement for personal 
power. We are right in banding together 
against the purge of a well-heeled special in- 
terest. We are opening the way for popular 
participation in a drive that will show it 
is not Hoffa, but the voters, the American 
people, who will name their Members of 

next November 8. 

This is the crux: Do the voters indorse our 
action or do they not? 

If those who agree with us do not register 
their convictions at the polls, then we are 
doomed to the purge Hoffa has decreed. 

Have no doubts, Hoffa with his huge slush 
fund for this purge will succeed unless the 
people rise and prove that they are the true 
rulers under our form of government. 


Why Move to Natick, Mass.? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 
Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call attention to an edi- 


torial which appeared in the Chicago 
Sun-Times of March 8 and which pre- 
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sents so clearly an argument ane 
moving the Quartermaster Food 
Container Institute from 8 to 
Natick, Mass. I should like to call at- 
tention particularly to that part of the 
editorial which emphasizes the fact that 
the Illinois Institute of Technology has 
offered to give the Army more than ade- 
quate facilities for its research installa- 
tion on food and food packaging. 

This editorial, I think, certainly calls 
the shots on the Army, and it would ap- 
pear to me that in view of the offer made 
by the Illinois Institute of Technology 
to retain the Quartermaster Food and 
Container Institute in Chicago, it would 
be unsconscionable on the part of the 
Army to persist in its efforts to remove 
this facility from Chicago, under the 
guise of economy. 

The Chicago Sun-Times has per- 
formed a fine public service with this 
editorial, which follows: 

WEY Move ro Natick, Mass.? 


The storms that battered the East last 
week canceled a trip to Chicago of two Con- 
gressmen assigned to investigate the Army 
plan to pull its Quartermaster Food and 
Container Institute out of this city. 

For the taxpayers’ sake and the Army's 
we hope that the Congressmen—Representa- 
tives Van Zaxor, Republican, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Dorie, Democrat, of California 
are still planning to come here. We are 
confident that they will be convinced that 
the Army is off base in proposing to move its 
food research agency from Chicago to Natick, 
Mass. The Congressmen were assigned to 
make the study by the House Armed Services 
Committee. 

The Army has asked for $3,628,000 to build 
new quarters for the research agency in 
Natick, It estimates it would cost $687,000 
to move. The Army's stated reason for the 
change is economy—the Army says it can 
save $1 million a year by moving to Natick 
and reducing space and personnel. 

We are happy to see the Army expressing 
concern about economy but we take its thrift 
talk with a grain of salt. It can make a con- 
siderable saving, obviously, by merely reduc- 
ing space and personnel in Chicago. How 
much it would save by moving to Natick 
hasn't been mentioned by the Army. We 
suspect the Army's motive is not economy 
but is dictated by the Government's concern 
over unemployment in New England. 

The purpose of the Food and Container 
Institute is to do research on food and food 
packaging for the Armed Forces and not to 
provide jobs. It should be located wherever 
it can best do its research. It was located 
here when it was organized after World War 
II because Chicago is the home of the mili- 
tary procurement agency, it is the heart of 
the food industry and excellent research fa- 
cilities are available in Chicago’s universities 
and food and packing industries. 

If the Pentagon really is on the level about 
saving money on the research operation by 
moving into smaller quarters it should con- 
sider an offer by the Dlinols Institute of 
Technology. The institute will finance a 
new building for the Army on its own 
campus and make it available on terms that 
will cover only the costs involved. 

Such a location would give the Army access 
to the manpower of thousands of science and 
engineering students, excellent research and 
technical facilities, large computers, a nu- 
clear reactor and the new John Crerar Li- 
brary, largest technological library in the 
United States. 

If the Army is interested in saving money 
and doing a proper job of food research it 
can hardly turn down this offer. 
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Collection Agencies for Medical and 
Dental Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, shortly 
after I received my copy of the December 
28, 1959, issue of the AMA News, official 
publication of the American Medical As- 
sociation, which carried in their “Edi- 
torial Viewpoint” an article stating that, 
“no person with a legitimate need for a 
doctor’s services needs to forgo that care 
because of inability to pay,” I received 
a letter from a private citizen which 
literally explodes the myth of this type 
of propaganda. Enclosed in that letter 
were two letters from collection agencies, 

The manner in which these collection 
letters are written is brutal and vicious. 
They state that notices will be sent to all 
businessmen in the area thereby “black- 
balling” that person for future credit. 

The following letters speak for them- 
selves, and for a true and fair evaluation 
I am inserting both the AMA article and 
the letters I received. They follow: 

[From AMA News, Dec. 28, 1959] 
EDITORIAL VIEWPOINT—MEDICAL CARE FOR ALL 

A common argument used by forces push- 
ing Forand-type legislation is that many 
elderly persons now are being denied a phy- 
one s care because they are unable to pay 

‘or it. 

There may be isolated instances of such 
cases, but if there are the person involved 
has not explored the facilities available to 

Actually, no person with a legitimate need 
for a doctor’s services needs to forgo that 
care because of inability to pay. 

The prime object of the medical profes- 
sion is to serve humanity, regardless of re- 
ward or financial gain. And since time im- 
memorial, doctors have given professional 
or to the indigent without compensa- 

on. 

Many county medical societies, however, 
hesitate to put advertisements in newspapers 
or publicize their program to guarantee med- 
ical services to those who are unable to pay. 
They feel it is not since the med- 
ical profession traditionally takes care of 
those who cannot pay—modestly and quletly. 

The question is not whether physicians 
actually will provide care to those who need 
it. According to the code of ethics, a doctor 
is honor bound to give free care in such 
instances. The important factor is that 
some people mistakenly believe that doctors’ 
care is not available unless it is paid for. 
And apparently the only way to correct this 
dangerous misconception is to remind the 
public of the medical society's efforts to pro- 
vide such care. J 

A number of county medical societies have 
publicized through paid advertisements in 
newspapers their programs “guaranteeing the 
services of a physician to all who need him, 
regardless of ability to pay.” Thus, those 
counties have conclusively answered any 
loose talk about “all the poor folks in this 
county who are going without needed med- 
ical care.“ 

There also is a concerted effort to follow 
through on the program. When the physi- 
clans hear an occasional remark of that kind, 
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the M_D.’s immediately get in touch with the 
individual or group who made the statement, 
and ask them to produce the name of at least 
One of those poor folks. The medical society 
keeps after them, even if it takes weeks, un- 
til they either confess that they had no one 
Particular in mind or come up with someone 
Who really does need help. “Either way it is 
a one satisfaction to us,“ one physician 
said. 

Seven years ago AMA's house of delegates 
encouraged tonstituent State medical so- 
Cleties to make these programs known to 
the public through every effective medium 
of communication. 

Today, medical public relations is better in 
those counties that have regularly publicized 
their guaranteed medical-care-for-all plans, 
the round-the-clock availability of physi- 
Clans, emergency call systems, and grievance 
committees. 

And where the public generally is aware of 
the extent to which the profession of medi- 
cine has responded to this public need, loose 
talk by do-gooders is labeled for what it 
is—loose talk. 


Dran Sm: Following is a plea that we on 
Social security may get some relief from the 
high cost of drugs, doctors, and medicine, 
Both I and my wife are on social security 
drawing a total of $99 per month. My wife 
is a paraletic and has high blood pressure 
and other ailments. My wife needs special 
ood three times the price for 


: 


her 1 month to live. I brought her home 
and I have taken care of her since. I can- 


not pay the doctor and the enclosed letters 
Will show you that I cannot even get a doctor 
to do my wife any good. Sure the doctor will 


am appealing to my National Government. 
My great grandparents fought the wilder- 
Ness, disease, and Indians to build our 
Nation, into a country we call a democracy. 
It was meant that none of us would suffer, 
but some of us can’t get the bare necessities 
Of life. I wasn't in any war so I do not re- 
ceive $250 per month. I was rejected in the 
First World War. I have been a cripple 
all my life. Must I be punished for that? 


ARKANSAS MUTUAL 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION, 
Hot Springs, Ark., November 28, 1958. 

Dran Ma. AND MRES. : An account 
against you has been turned over to us for 
Collection. 

We believe that this is a just account, but 
if an error has been made, please contact 
us at once. We would much rather protect 
a good name than to put a name in our 
Monthly report of bad accounts. These 
Monthly reports are used by Hot Springs 
businesses in granting credit. 

The account to which we refer is with 
hospital, Hot Springs, Ark. Amount past 
due: $15.65. 

If this account is in dispute for any rea- 
Son, we urge you to take it up at once with 
the firm named above. 

If you pay or otherwise settle this account 
Within 10 days, you will not be listed in our 
Monthly report. Payments should be made 
to us, but if it is more convenient, they 
may be made direct to the folks with whom 
you had the account. If this matter be- 
comes a law case, payment should be made 
to the court in which the case was heard. 
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If you are unable to pay your account 
at one time, we will be glad to discuss a reg- 
ular payment plan with you. 

Please let us hear from you right away. 

Yours truly, : 
A. R. McCoy. 
MEDICAL AND DENTAL BUREAU, 
Hot Springs, Ark., April 18, 1959. 
Re Dr. Amount $40. 

Dear Mr. : The above delinquent 
account has been submitted to our office 
for handling and collection. 

We do not know why you have allowed the 
matter to reach this degree of seriousness, 
but it is now necessary that immediate and 
satisfactory disposition be made of this ac- 
count, 

We can help you protect your credit for 
the future. Cooperation costs less than em- 
barrassment and additional expense, and we 
are here to help you, rather than to in- 
fict any undue hardship upon you. 

In the event that you have made satis- 
factory disposition of this account within 
a 10-day period, your name will not be re- 
corded in our master files. 

We ask that you place your check or 
money order in the enclosed envelope, or 
come to the office and take care of this 
matter. 

All payments must be made to this office. 

Yours truly, 


I. MITCHELL, Manager. 


Family Housing Units at the Alameda, 
Calif., Naval Air Station 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, the Department of the Navy has 
requested, and the Bureau of the Budget 
has approved, authorization to construct 
900 family housing ynits at the Naval 
Air Station, Alameda, Calif. 

Existing military-controlled housing 
was built during the war emergency as a 
temporary measure and has been de- 
clared substandard under section 407 of 
Public Law 84-241. It is to be elimi- 
nated from housing use by July 1, 1961. 

I am personally familiar with existing 
housing and can attest to the fact that 
much of it is a health hazard and a fire 
hazard. It should have been eliminated 
long ago. It is so inadequate that out- 
side studies show that rehabilitation to 
bring it up to required public standards 
would be completely infeasible. 

The Navy reports that various in- 
vestigations and surveys in the bay area 
have established that private support 
housing is simply not available. Joint 
factfinding surveys made by the Federal 
Housing Administration and postmasters 
of Alameda, Oakland, San Francisco, 
Berkeley, and Daly City, disclosed a fam- 
ily housing vacancy rate of only 1.3 per- 
cent, where as a 5-percent vacancy rate 
is considered normal. 

The Naval Air Station in Alameda is 
one of the largest naval air stations in 
the country. It is the home port for 
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five aircraft carriers: the Ranger, in the 
Forrestal class; Ticonderoga, Hancock, 
Bon Homme Richard, and Midway. 

Unless action is taken immediately to 
construct these family housing units a 
serious military personnel housing short- 
age will develop with its consequent ef- 
fect on the morale of our servicemen as 
well as the economy of the area. 

I urge my colleagues to support the au- 
thorization for these critically needed 
family housing units so that construc- 
ae can begin at the earliest possible 

te. 


South Dakota Editor Answers Secretary 
Benson’s Claim That Price Supports 
Have Caused the Farm Surplus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr, McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Benson has justi- 
fied his lowering of farm price supports 
on the grounds that this was necessary 
to discourage farmers from producing 
surpluses. Actually the price support 
program prior to Mr. Benson’s adminis- 
tration was used effectively to regulate 
production so that farmers could keep 
supply in line with market demands, 
Farmers have consistently shown their 
willingness to adjust production to de- 
mand when they were assured through 
the price support program that they 
would receive a fair price on their re- 
duced crops. 

By lowering price supports Mr. Benson 
has forced farmers to increase produc- 
tion to survive. Thousands of them have 
abandoned the crop control programs 
because they knew that they could not 
accept both lower prices and reduced 
volume. That is why the farm sur- 
pluses which Mr. Benson deplores have 
been built up under his unsound admin- 
istration of the farm program. 

There was no farm surplus when the 
present administration took over in 1952. 
We had a small food reserve of about 
$1 billion in Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion inventory in 1953; today that in- 
ventory is seven times that amount. 
Likewise, the Department of Agriculture 
budget in 1952 was approximately $1 bil- 
lion; today after 7 years of maladminis- 
tration by Mr. Benson the cost of run- 
ning the Department of Agriculture is $7 
billion. 

Yet, Secretary Benson persists in 
blaming his disastrous policies on the 
Congress. Fortunately there are clear- 
headed observers in the Farm Belt who 
know better and who are saying so. One 
such highly competent observer is the 
editor of the Huron (S. Dak.) Plainsman 
who has written an excellent editorial 
answering false statements made by Sec- 
retary Benson in a recent speech at 
Yankton, S. Dak. I urge my colleagues 
to read the following editorial from the 
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Huron Plainsman of Monday, March 7, 
1960: 
Way Do We Have So MucH WHEAT? 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
im his speech at Yankton last week told a 
farmer-businessman audience the trouble 
with wheat is that too many farmers sre 
growing this grain under the 15-acre exemp- 
tion from controls. 

Since 1939, he said, South Dakota has lost 
200,000 acres of wheat allotment and North 
Dakota has lost five times that much. At the 
same time, he added, other areas have in- 
creased wheat acreage with the total number 
of wheatgrowers rising from 538,000 to 690,- 
000 in the last 3 years. 

“Why did this happen?” Benson asked. 
“Because we lost large portions of our cotton 
and tobacco markets by pricing ourselves 
out of competition. * * Those farmers who 
produced cotton and tobacco had no choice 
but to divert acres to corn, wheat, and live- 
stock.” 

Secretary Benson's analysis of the wheat 
situation is open to some challenge, as a 
look at the figures of his own Department of 
Agriculture will show. 

If there were 152,000 new wheatgrowers in 
1959 and each of them grew an average of 10 
more acres of wheat that would make a to- 
tal of 1,520,000 acres in this crop. If we as- 
sume further that they had an average yield 
of 20 bushels per acre—slightly more than 
the actual 1959 yield—that would make a 
total of 30,400,000 bushels of wheat. 

Now, if that total is substracted from the 
total production of wheat in 1959—1,128,- 
151,000 bushels—the remainder is 1,097,751,- 
000 bushels. This, then, is the amount of 
wheat the Nation's farmers would have pro- 
duced in 1959 if there had been no 15-acre 
exemption. 

It should be noted that this 1,097,751,000 
bushels is almost exactly equal to the 1,- 
098,415,000 bushels produced in 1949—long 
before the exemption was in effect. 

And it should be noted, too, that the num- 
ber of acres seeded to wheat in 1959 was only 
58,043,000—including the acres seeded under 
the exemption—whereas in 1959 wheatgrow- 
ers seeded 83,905,000 acres. 

What then caused the great increase in 
wheat production? The 1,520,000 new acres 
under the exemption hardly can be blamed 
when it is realized that farmers in other 
areas had cut their plantings by almost 26 
million acres. 

The answer, it would appear, lies in the 
fact that the price of wheat last year was 
about 20 cents a bushel below what it was 
10 years earlier and the yield per acre was 
up from 13.1 bushels per acre in 1949 to 19.4 
bushels per acre in 1959. Had there not 
been serious drought in some of the wheat- 
growing areas, wheat yields might again have 
approached the record 26 bushels per acre 
achieved in 1948. 

Thus, farmers were pushing their land 
harder to produce more wheat per acre just 
to keep even with where they were on in- 
come 10 years earlier—and their costs had 
risen tremendously during the same period. 

Now, as to Secretary Benson's argument 
that it is the high price of tobacco and cot- 
ton that is causing southern farmers to shift 
to wheat production. 

It is true, southern farmers have increased 
their production of grains. This has been 
due in part to increased livestock produc- 
tion in that area. But the southern agri- 
culture has been shifting mainly from cot- 
ton to grass because of the invasion of that 
high-rainfall area by southwestern ranchers 
seeking new pastures for their breeding 
herds. The tremendous increase in feeder- 
calf sales in that area bears this out. 

As for the tobacco belt, it hardly seems 
likely that farmers who had taken a half- 
acre or even an acre cut in their tobacco 
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bases would hope to make up the difference 
by wheat. An acre of tobacco pro- 
duces about 1,600 pounds of leaf worth 
about 50 cents a pound, Obviously, $800 
an acre is not the equivalent of $40 per acre. 
Thus, reduced tobacco acreages have not 
been much of a “force” in the changeover 
to wheat. 

There are problems in the tobacco belt, it 
is true, but high prices are not the major 
problems. The high prices on much of our 
tobacco result from the tremendous demand 
for lower grade tobacco which has devel- 
oped from the filter-tip cigarets and not 
from the price support program. 

This has been called to Secretary Ben- 
son's attention many times in the past. It 
is significant that he doesn't use this argu- 
ment when he speaks in the Tobacco Belt. 


The Western Stake in the Spirit of 
Resistance of the Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following statement 
by the Assembly of Captive European 
Nations dated February 19,1960. Asone 
who hopes that the fate of the captive 
peoples will be raised at the forthcoming 
summit meeting between the leaders of 
the free world and Mr. Khrushchev, I am 
pleased to call to the attention of this 
body the above-mentioned document: 

THe WESTERN STAKE IN THE SPRIT or 

RESISTANCE OF THE CAPTIVE NATIONS 


There is a school of thought in the West 
which holds that the nuclear stalemate ren- 
ders obsolete any active concern for East- 
ern Europe and that it would make little 
sense to raise at the summit a question which 
cannot be solved. The only practical result 
of such action, the supporters of this theory 
say, would be to poison the atmosphere and 
render impossible any agreement even on 
the limited issues under consideration, such 
as the Berlin question for instance. 

Another school of thought—with which the 
Assembly of Captive European Nations finds 
itself in agreement—holds that whether or 
not Western ability to help captive nations 
recover freedom and independence has been 
adversely affected by the so-called nuclear 
stalemate the raising of the question by the 
Western Powers far from being dangerous 
would be a realistic move. It would present 
both short-range and long-range advantages 
for the West and the captive countries. 

I 


From the short-range point of view, the 
first and most evident advantage the West 
could derive from raising the issue of the 
freedom and independence of the captive 
nations at the coming summit meeting would 
be the positive impact of such official demon- 
stration of Western concern and purpose on 
the morale of the people of central and East- 
ern Europe. The deterrence represented by 
the spirit of resistance of these nations would 
thus not only be preserved but further 
strengthened. Such result would be an un- 
deniable contribution to the security of 
Western Europe in the period of nuclear 
stalemate, when the diminished effectiveness 
of the nuclear deterrent against superior So- 
viet ground forces confronts the West with 
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the problems of assuring the defense of West- 
ern Europe at a lesser cost than an all-out 
nuclear war. 

Soviet statements and actions have clearly 
indicated that in the calculation of the 
Kremlin a nuclear stalemate would decisively 
tip the balance of power in Europe in their 
favor; will enable them to demonstrate to 
the nations of Western Europe that they 
can no longer depend on the NATO sword, 
that is the protective umbrella of American 
strategic nuclear power, and mduce these 
nations to take the realistic course of seek- 
ing shelter in neutrality. All indications are 
to the effect that the Soviet rulers count that 
once their preliminary objective is achieved, 
they will be in a position gradually to take 
control over Western Europe by a combina- 
tion of pressures and subversion. 

It is safe to postulate that in order to cope 
successfully with such Soviet strategy, the 
Western Powers will place increasing stress 
on the NATO shield with a view of replac- 
ing the strategic nuclear deterrent and, in 
case such deterrent failed, to be able to re- 
pel a Soviet nonnuclear forward thrust with- 
out having to resort to the increasingly pro- 
hibitive strategic retaliation. Since the West 
is not contemplating a buildup of its non- 
nuclear defenses to a level commensurate to 
the opposing Soviet forces, it will have to 
find another way of mitigating the coming 
imbalance. It is precisely as a balancing 
factor that the aspirations of the captive 
nations to freedom and independence, their 
resolute hostility to Soviet domination, are 
meaningful to the West. For paradoxically 
enough, at the very time when the ability of 
the West to help these nations to recover 
their freedom has been greatly curtailed by 
the nuclear stalemate, their potential as 
deterrents and, in case of an actual Soviet 
onslaught, as allies, become vital factors 
in the security of Western Europe. 

As long as the spirit of resistance in the 
captive countries remains alive, the Soviet 
Union must count not only with the forces 
the West can oppose to her in the fleld but 
also with the unreliability of the satellite 
armies and the insecurity of its westward 
lines of communications. And they conse- 
quently must allow in their planning for the 
possibility that a substantial segment of the 
Soviet armed forces will have to be assigned 
to security duties in the captive countries, 

The point is, however, that the spirit of 
resistance of the captive peoples and its 
deterrent effect should not be taken for 
granted. It must be bolstered by a con- 
tinuous effort on the part of the West. This 
entails not only the refusal to sanction, di- 
rectly or by implication, the political status 
quo in Central and Eastern Europe and oc- 
casional friendly statements, but also posi- 
tive steps indicating that the freedom and 
the independence of the captive nations are 
a political objective of the Western Powers 
which they are determined to pursue by all 
nonmilitary means. Raising the issue of the 
captive nations at all important inter- 
national conferences, beginning with the 
coming summit meeting, and before the 
United Nations, is a minimum requirement 
to this end. 

It hardly needs stressing that such action 
would have a very solid foundation in the 
inalianable right of the captive nations to 
live under governments of their own choice, 
in the wartime and postwar agreements to 
which both the Western Powers and the 
Soviet Union are parties, not to speak of the 
moral principles of the free world and the 
right of self-determination which is now 
being recognized even to underdeveloped peo- 
ples with no record of nationhood. 

1m 


In raising the issue of the captive nations 
at the coming summit meeting the West 
may reap further short-range advantages. 
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(1) It would enable it to counter Soviet 
efforts to confine negotiations to their de- 
mands on Berlin and on Germany with an 
Overall plan of a European settlement based 
On the universally recognized ple of 
Self-determination and designed to remove 
the major causes of the international ten- 
sions by the liquidation of all the dangerous 
consequences of the Second World War. 

(2) It would give the West the moral 
benefits that should accrue to it from the 
emancipation of the colonial peoples. For 
us long as the West does not stand squarely 
and consistently on the principle of self- 
determination, the liquidation of the colonial 
empires will not be viewed as an unselfish 
Course of action, founded on principle, but 
would be unjustly regarded as a necessity due 
to weakness and to the successful libera- 
tion” struggle conducted by international 
communism. 

m 

In bringing up the issue of the captive 
Nations at the summit meeting, the West 
would also serve the long-term mutual in- 
terests of the free and captive nations. 

The captive nations have come to realize 
that as an effect of the nuclear stalemate 
their liberation has become a long-range aim. 
They are aware that the Western Powers are 
no longer prepared to negotiate from a posi- 
tion of strength. They have also learned by 
the tragic experience of Hungary that even 
in the event of a successful internal revolt 
they cannot depend on the West as a deter- 
rent to armed Soviet intervention against 
Victorious internal forces of freedom. 

Still they have not given up hope. They 
know that materially the West is stronger 
than the Soviet Union and it also has the 
Moral argument on its side. They are more 
familiar than the free nations with the in- 
ternal weaknesses of the Soviet empire and 
ot the forces that slowly but inexorably 
Work for its disintegration. But they also 
know that all these advantages can be 
brought to nought if Soviet boldness and 
Purposefulness are not matched by the 
Western Powers. They therefore trust that 
the Western Powers will remain strong, 
united and determined. They trust, in 
Particular, that these powers will succeed 
in holding all their positions in Europe and 
that they will never abandon the vital ob- 
Jective of a Europe free and united in its 
Natural confines—which in the long run is 
the only guarantee of a secure peace. 

There can be little doubt that if the West 
Will successfully prevent the Soviet Union 
from further expanding and if, at the same 
time, the ultimate purpose of a free Europe 
fs kept alive and pursued by all peaceful 
Means, opportunities will arise for the as- 
Sertion of freedom throughout the Soviet 
empire. 

The potential contribution of the captive 
nations to both these essential tasks in the 
Struggle for the survival and ultimate vic- 

of freedom can hardly be exaggerated. 

It is for the Western Powers to help make 

Sure that this contribution will be forth- 

coming and the summit meeting affords a 

ra opportunity for useful action to this 
rv 


It has now become perfectly clear that even 
If efforts to avert war in the coming years 
Will be successful, the world will not enjoy 
for a long time peace but a precarious Co- 
existence. The Soviet rulers have unam- 
biguously declared their determination to 
Pursue relentieasly their political, economic 
and Ideological drive for the worldwide vie- 
tory of communism. And their actions fully 
Match their words. 

To begin with they work tirelessly for the 
Consolidation of their hold over the captive 
nations. Both the process of total economic 
integration of the captive area in the Soviet 
economy and the efforts to complete the 
Structural changes—political, economic, so- 
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cial, cultural and sadministrative—which 
would transform each captaive country into 
a replica of the Soviet Union have been 
greatly accelerated and expanded. More 
than ever before the Soviet rulers are set 
to break the spirit of the captive peoples. 
They proceed with their efforts to induce 
the Western Powers to admit, by their 
silence if not by a formal act, the finality of 
the status quo in central and Eastern 
Europe. And their propaganda misses no 
opportunity to persuade the captive peoples 
that the balance of power has so decisively 
been upset in their favor that the worldwide 
triumph of communism has only become a 
matter of time, a 

At the same time they are conducting an 
intense political offensive in every corner of 
the earth. Im Western Europe the objective, 
undermining NATO, is being advanced both 
by missile-rattling and by subtler ap- 
proaches. The recent announcement of a 
reduction in the Soviet ground forces which 
is designed to create a psychological obstacle 
to any attempt at stepping up the defense 
efforts—is a case in point. 

In Asia, Africa and Latin America Com- 
munists work day and night to disrupt the 
existing order and prepare the ground for the 
eventual establishment of Communist 
regimes. 

Confronted with this type of competitive 
coexistence the West can hardly hope to hold 
the ground if it confines its efforts to com- 
batting Communist infiltration on its own 
territory while refraining from any action on 
territory controlled by the Soviet Union. In 
so doing the West would comply with the 
Soviet invitation that it cease conducting 
any kind of cold war operations and thereby 
help the Soviet Union consolidate its rule 
over the eastern half of Europe, while Mos- 
cow would remain entirely free to carry on 
what Premier Khrushchey calls the ideologi- 
cal struggle. A 

Such compliance is too replete with dis- 
astrous consequences to be even conceivable., 

The West es in the peoples under 
Soviet captivity valuable allies. Because of 
its democratic structure it may not be able 
and prepared to wage political warfare with 
the same methods the Soviets are employ- 
ing. But unlike the Soviets it has on its 
side the majorities, not mere minorities, like 
the Communist parties in the West. There 
is, therefore, a wide scope for a Western po- 
litical offensive by methods available and 
acceptable to the Western democracies. In- 
ternational negotiations and international 
forums provide fitting platforms for such 
offensive and the issue of the captive nations 
represents the best possible political battle 
issue. It certainly represents the most prom- 
ising way to push the Soviets on the de- 
fensive. 

The struggle for the preservation of free- 
dom in the western half of Europe can no 
longer be separated from that for the re- 
covery of freedom and independence in the 
eastern half of the old continent. The 
sooner this will be recognized, the more im- 
portant will be the contribution of the cap- 
tive peoples to the world-wide contest be- 
tween tyranny and liberty, and the greater 
will be the chances of freedom to achieve 
victory. 


The Right Direction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, DONALD J. IRWIN 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
years since the end of World War I. 
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American air transportation companies 
have rapidly been losing their position 
as leaders in the field of international 
airline operations. Companies which a 
dozen years ago transported some 75 per- 
cent of all transatlantic air passengers, 
for example, carry less than 40 percent 
today. A foreign airline, which calls it- 
self the largest in the world, serves more 
American cities than one of our own in- 
ternational carriers. Another foreign 
airline is permitted to transport passen- 
gers across the United States while such 
authority is denied an American inter- 
national carrier. This trend has resulted 
from concessions to foreign airlines at 
the expense of our own carriers. 

Fortunately, the Department of State, 
upon recommendation of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, has recently issued a deci- 
sion reversing the pattern. KLM of the 
Netherlands, was denied permission for 
a route to our west coast. I commend 
the decision and hope it is indicative of 
the future direction of our decisions in 
similar cases in the future. 

American carriers should certainly 
share in international air traffic gener- 
ated by American business and travel 
abroad. While it may be necessary to 
make concessions to foreign airlines to 
maintain our international services by 
obtaining foreign operating rights, it ap- 
pears that there have been too many 
concessions. 

Correspondence with airline pilots who 
live in my district makes it fully clear 
that the detrimental effect of the cur- 
rent trend in international air travel is 
borne by American airline employees to 
an increasing degree. Let us hope that 
improvement is on the way. 


Undertakers Oppose Health Care for 
the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, since 
1957 when I first introduced my bill, 
H.R. 4700, providing hospital and surgi- 
cal services for persons eligible for old- 
age and survivors insurance, I have 
learned of opposition to my bill by such 
groups as the AMA, the chambers of 
commerce and the insurance companies. 
I expected this, but I was surprised to 
receive a few days ago a resolution op- 
posing my bill from the Indiana Funeral 
Directors Association, Inc. 

Could it be that undertakers are op- 
posed to good health? 

Here follows the resolution: 

Whereas legislation has been proposed that 
would amend the Social Security Act to pro- 
vide for the Federal purchase of certain 
health care services for social security bene- 
ficiaries; and 

Whereas such legislation would further 
increase social security taxes—which are al- 
ready scheduled to reach 9 percent of pay- 
roll—up to $4,800 income; and 

Whereas care for the older citizen calls for 
a flexibility of medical approach and tech- 
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nique; not the rigidity inherent in Gover- 
ment-controlled programs; and 

Whereas the proposed legislation is a politi- 
cal approach to a health problem; and 

Whereas a nationalized program of this 
sort would weaken the patient-physician 
relationship; and 

Whereas a bureaucratic system for solving 
individual health problems of the aged would 
result in political abuses and administrative 
waste: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Indiana Funeral Direc- 
tors Association, Inc., does hereby go on rec- 
ord against adoption of H.R. 4700 introduced 
in the 86th Congress by Representative A, J. 
Foranp, of Rhode Island. 


Let’s Terminate the “Temporary” Luxury 
Tax on Telephone Users 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, in this 
month of March the people of this Na- 
tion paused to honor the memory of 
Alexander Graham Bell who was born 
March 3, 1847, and who, 29 years later 
on March 10, 1876, gave to the world 
that vitally essential and indispensable 
servant of mankind called the telephone. 

Things were different then. To quote 
a contemporary writer of historical 
prose: 

The old enemy of distance prowled every- 
where. And people were separated by the 
bigness of this land. 

That was what started young Alec Bell 
thinking. He knew well what it meant to 
be shut off from the sounds of familiar 
voices. You see, he was a teacher of the deaf. 

It wasn’t easy—explaining sound to those 
who knew only silence. He had to take hold 
of sound and pry loose her secrets. He had 
to find out what she looks like. What she’s 
made of. And then he learned that sound 
was willing to learn from him. 

So he taught sound to change herself into 
a new form—electricity that wiggled up and 
down along a wire and carried with it all the 
laughter and sadness and anger and love of 
men’s everyday conversation. Wherever 
they strung Alec’s wire, distance just shriv- 
eled away. The plain, friendly speech of the 
western farmer could be heard, clear and 
distinct, in Boston. A man in New York 
could find out how things were going in 
California without even raising his voice. 
Alexander Graham Bell's telephone was talk- 
ing their language. 

Some inventions change the way people 
live all over the world. If so many of them 
have happened in America, it’s because in 
this country there’s always a dream of doing 
things better. And part of that dream is 
that each of us can make it come true. 


And so we have seen how the tele- 
phone, in a little more than half a cen- 
tury, has grown from a laboratory cu- 
riosity to a necessity numbered by the 
millions. The manifold uses it has to- 
day scarcely need be told. Electronic 
engineers tell us the time is coming when 
& person anywhere in the world will be 
able to dial anyone else on the face of 
the globe without the intervention of an 
operator and in a few seconds have his 
party on the line. A vast, new field is 
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opening up in communications, When 
the whole world can talk over telephones, 
the benefits will be multiplied. Per- 
haps, then, nations will understand each 
other a little better. Perhaps—and who 
can tell—the telephone may be one of 
the avenues which will help establish 
permanent peace in the bright new world 
we are still hoping and praying for. 

We scarcely need be told that the 
people of this country and our own Gov- 
ernment rely heavily on communications 
facilities and services not only in pur- 
suance of our peacetime activities but 
in defense of our Nation. I point up all 
these things to remind us that the tele- 
phone is not a luxury but an everyday 
necessity. Yet, it is one of the most 
heavily taxed of any necessary service. 
Water, gas, electricity, heating fuel and 
other utilities are not taxed. Why then 
should we continue to single out and 
penalize the telephone user with a 10- 
percent levy every time he calls the 
corner grocery and every time he calls 
a sick relative in some far-distant State? 

Actually, the Federal excise tax on 
communications services is unfair and 
discriminatory. It is a luxury sales tax 
on an essential service. The same kind 
of a tax that we assess against jewelry, 
furs, and liquor. Why should the tele- 
phone be put in the luxury class? When 
a housewife telephones for groceries or 
when she needs to call the family doctor 
about her baby’s illmess, she does not 
regard the telephone as a luxury. Nor 
does the businessman when he picks up 
the transmitter to order more merchan- 
dise for his customers. When farmers 
and others resident in rural areas need 
to summon a doctor or a veterinarian or 
to call the fire department, they do not 
feel that telephone service is a luxury. 
Yet, Congress has continued to impose 
this luxury tax upon one of the most 
essential services we have. I repeat, to 
continue this tax is unfair and discrim- 
inatory. 

This tax was imposed as a temporary 
wartime measure to restrict civilian use 
of the telephone and to save materials 
in the interest of defense. Telephone 
users have been paying this temporary 
tax for more than 18 long and heavily 
burdened years. 

Last year this Congress voted to drop 
the excise tax on local telephone service 
on June 30, 1960. We decided that the 
tax—the only such tax on a household 
utility—was an inequitable levy. The 
discontinuance of this tax would mean a 
10 percent cut on local telephone bills 
for everybody. But now President Ei- 
senhower has asked us to rescind the re- 
peal action of last year and to continue 
the tax on both local and long distance 
service. In bringing these facts before 
the House I want my colleagues to 
understand I am as fully aware as they 
are of the problems involved in obtain- 
ing tax revenue for the country’s needs. 
We know these needs must be met and 
that the money must come from some- 
where. But telephone companies and 
their customers already are paying more 
than their fair share. I wonder how 
many of you realize that approximately 
one-third of every dollar spent for tele- 
phone usage goes for Federal, State, and 
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local taxes. Iam reliably informed that 
this is the amount of the tax against 
telephone companies and telephone 
users in most localities. 

The millions of people who depend 
upon the telephone and the telephone 
companies themselves are seriously con- 
cerned should there be a continuance of 
this Federal excise tax on telephone 
service. I share that concern. They 
fear that the longer this tax on com- 
munications service is continued the 
greater is the danger that it will become 
a permanent part of the tax structure. 
Telephone users long have complained, 
newspapers the country over have de- 
manded repeal of this tax, and the en- 
tire communications industry long has 
urged elimination of the tax. Are we 
going to continue to ignore their pleas? 
Telephone users and telephone com- 
panies are not alone in seeking repeal of 
this tax. State and Federal agencies 
which regulate the rates and charges for 
telephone service are fully aware of the 
impact of these excise taxes on the cost 
of service. These regulatory authorities 
repeatedly have advocated repeal of 
taxes on telephone service. The regula- 
tory commissions know that the cost of 
providing telephone service has been 
constantly increasing due to the infla- 
tionary trends that have raised the cost 
of nearly every product and service. 
Commissions have found it necessary to 
allow a net increase of $2.08 in gross rev- 
enues to allow an increase of $1 in the 
net income of a telephone company. 
This comes about as a result of the Fed- 
eral income tax. But, in addition, the 
customer must pay another 21 cents to 
cover the 10 percent excise tax on the 
increased rate. Thus, in order to in- 
crease a telephone company’s net income 
by $1, the customer must bear a total in- 
crease of $2.29. Regulatory commissions 
are opposed to this added cost because 
they regard it as unsound, unjust, and 
inequitable to the maintenance of a rea- 
sonably priced communications service. 

In view of these things I ask the Con- 
gress when the proper time comes to al- 
low the tax on local telephone service to 
terminate on June 30, 1960, as scheduled. 
The wish to keep Federal tax revenues 
at present high levels should not blind 
us to the need of eliminating this dis- 
criminatory and unfair assessment upon 
our vital communications services. It 
would be a practical way of providing a 
general tax reduction which would stim- 
ulate our economy and which would 
benefit everybody. 

In the language of St. Paul, I urge you 
to think upon these things, 


Thomas Masaryk 


SPEECH 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 
Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, we have 


this week celebrated the birth of a great 
Czech patriot, Thomas Masaryk. 
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Much of the work for Czechoslovak in- 
dependence was accomplished by Thomas 
Masaryk, the father“ of the Czechoslo- 
vak Republic. Much of his work, in- 
deed, was accomplished in the United 
States, where, as an exile from tyranny 
and oppression, he not only persuaded 
the Allies of the righteousness of his 
Cause, but he also learned the patterns 
and workings of democracy and deter- 
Mined to put them to work in his own 
republic. 

The greatness of Masaryk’s contribu- 
tion is that he did succeed in establish- 
ing his nation as one of the foremost 
democracies in Europe. 

One hundred and ten years have passed 
since Masaryk’s birth, and 42 years have 
Passed since his republic was estab- 
lished. ‘Today, Czechoslovakia is no 
longer free. Soviet oppression has re- 
placed the democracy which Masaryk 
Struggled so valiantly to insure. But the 
Memory of Thomas Masaryk lives on in 
the hearts of the people; they remember 
his teachings, and they remember the 
day when they lived in freedom. The 
beople of Czechoslovakia are subjugated 
and oppressed, but they remain faithful 
to the heritage which Masaryk left them. 


Yes, Peace and Friendship, but First 
Justice and Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday; March 9, 1960 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, the peace 
and friendship campaign initiated and 
developed by Moscow has unfortunately 
Caused too many of our fellow Americans 
to lose their bearings ag concerns the 
Nature, scope, and depth of the titanic 
World struggle. We are rapidly losing 
ground in the politico-psychological area 
of this struggle, which is the most essen- 
tial and fundamental area. The con- 
crete results of these losses are unques- 
tionably in the making and in the future 
Might well shock us even more than the 
Sputniks. 

Those who rightly perceive and under- 
stand the present maneuvers of Moscow 
as instruments of the Russian cold war 
are now being slandered by Khrushchev 
as cold-war mongers. The simple fact is 
that the cold war is an established Rus- 
Slan institution and the deceptive peace 
and friendship campaign is only another 
phase of it. 

This basic fact is well brought out in an 
address delivered by Dr. Ley E. Dobrian- 
Sky at the recent 10th annual meeting 
of the All American Conference To Com- 
bat Communism, held in Columbus, 
Ohio. Dr. Dobriansky, who is a profes- 
Sor at Georgetown University and also 
Chairman of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, gives a back- 
ground to this essential fact and pre- 
sents some incisive cases of the empire- 
building methods employed by Khru- 
shehev's czarist predecessors. Titled 
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“Yes, Peace and Friendship, But First 
Justice and Freedom,” the address de- 
fines the cold war concept and shows the 
significance of the Captive Nations Week 
resolution passed by Congress in 1959. 

Because of the lessons pointed out in 
this address and their striking pertinence 
to the forthcoming summit, I believe 
that every Member will find it of profit- 
able reading, and I request that it be 
printed in the RECORD: 

Yes, PEACE AND FRIENDSHIP, BUT FIRST 
JUSTICE AND FREEDOM 
(By Dr. Ley E. Dobriansky) 

Mr. Mayor, reverend clergy, and fellow 
cold war mongers, If you don't believe that, 
in a way, we are “cold war mongers,” then 
I would urge that each of you read, if you 
haven't as yet, the speech that was given 
by Nikita the Sanguine to fellow Muscovites 
upon his return to Moscow after his trip 
to these United States. In that particular 
speech, there is a very illuminating para- 
graph. Mainly, it calls upon Muscovites, 
the Communists throughout the empire, and 
even upon many sources in the free world, 
including the United States, to detect the 
patriotic cold war mongers—the ones that, 
in behalf of the advance of freedom, would 
want to continue with the cold war, that 
show an avid interest in such real themes 
as protracted conflict—and to publicly ex- 
pose them. And, not only that, but to pub- 
licly whip them. So, we are all exposed to 
them and we are all Hable to be whipped. 

It is a singular pleasure for me to be 
given this opportunity to speak before you 
on this occasion, the 10th annual meeting 
of the All American Conference to Combat 
Communism. Ten years, really, of sustained 
effort and work on the part of this con- 
ference have been due to the wonderful 
efforts of Dr. Dan Poling, Mr. Tom“ Sawyer, 
and numerous others in this audience. Their 
steadfast aim has been to keep the American 
public aware of the continued danger and 
threat that confronts these United States. 
And I think it is cularly significant, 
also, that we meet in, as the mayor has 
said, the great city of Columbus. The name 
itself indicates things that are associated 
with our interpretation and understanding 
of the protracted conflict: venturesomeness, 
courage, will, and the ‘determination to see 
a thing through. 

I hope that we won't ever see the day 
when recourse would have to be taken to 
methods that are being used in many parts 
of the Communist empire. I'm reminded of 
this incident that occurred at the American 
exhibit in Moscow this past summer. As 
you know, many Muscovites clamored to get 
in to see the numerous wares and goods 
at the American exhibit, and this elderly 
Russian who just managed to get through 
the crowd yelled out, “Thank God.” At 
that moment a security captain came to her, 
nudged her and said, “Now, you don't say 
thank God. For this opportunity, if any- 
thing, you say, Thank Khrushchev.’"" And 
she nodded meekly and went on, But ap- 
parently that disturbed her a bit, Later on, 
after having observed the exhibit, she met 
the same security officer, and said, “Well, 
all right, but what do I say when Khru- 
shchev is dead?" And he looked about and 
said, “Well, then you say thank God.” 


RESURGENCE OF APPEASEMENT 


Now, we fortunately don't have to use these 
methods. We have the blessed opportunity 
in this Nation of ours to examine this mat- 
ter of protracted conflict. Dr. Poling, I 
think, has given an excellent review of the 
many contemporary events that have taken 
place. I would just like to add this, that 
about a year ago much of what he has re- 
lated here had been confined pretty much 
to many a dark alley, and ever so often 
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would come to the surface. It can be said 
quite truthfully that since last January, 
especially since the Mikoyan visit to this 
country, many of these appeasement forces 
have been pressing on, and with increasing 
confidence. When one looks back over these 
months, one finds some openly stating that 
there are no slave labor camps today in the 
Soviet Union, others telling us that Khru- 
shchev was simply appalled by the crimes 
committed by Stalin, as though Khrushchev 
had never committed a crime. As a matter 
of fact, it could be pointed out that only 
last month, a very reputable and famous 
Ukrainian patriotic leader, Stefan Bandera, 
was assassinated in Munich by Khrusheher's 
agents. And the pattern of his assassination 
conforms with the many examples under 
Stalin's rule, 

At the same time we have numerous other 
Americans, in in science, and in 
education, who are actually peddling, 
whether they are aware of it or not—ad- 
vertently or inadvertently—the very things 
that Moscow would want them to peddle. 
Many of them are really doing Moscow's 
propaganda work at no cost to Khrushchev. 
And, in addition, when one looks at this 
period, the period of the spirit of Camp 
David which seems to mystify even our own 
press, Moscow is handsomely exploiting the 
occasion in the same way that it exploited, 
at the end of 1955 and into 1956, the spirit 
of Geneva. Indeed, when one looks at the 
record of events just in the past month, one 
finds, for example, that when we support an 
ally, a very trusted and faithful ally, such 
as Turkey, in the United Nations, we are 
condemned for violating the spirit of Camp 
David and blasted for attempting to protract 
this conflict, this cold war. 

When we show concern for Laos, again 
representatives of the Soviet Union condemn 
us for continuing the cold war. And just 
the other day the free people of West Berlin 
were sternly warned not to establish a radio 
station of freedom because that, too, would 
be against the thawing of the cold war. 

It is perfectly obvious that Moscow is ma- 
nipulating and exploiting the so-called spirit 
of Camp David. Khrushchev has really so 
effectively administered tranquilizing cold 
war pills to major segments of our society 
that an increasing number of Americans 
aren't even aware of the great strides made 
by imperialist Moscow in this perilous phase 
of the permanent cold war. The singular 
victory of exacting an Invitation to this 
country has in itself produced confusion and 
doubt in this country. It has entrenched 
the power of Khrushchev with new airs of 
respectability and legitimacy. It has de- 
pressed the freedom hopes of millions of pa- 
triots in Moscow's empire. It has impressed 
the newly independent nations with Mos- 
cow's inflated power, and it has also caused 
uneasiness among our most loyal allies sit- 
uated about the periphery of the Communist 
empire, 


DECEPTIVE PEACE AND FRIENDSHIP 


This past summer we heard a great deal 
about peace and friendship. One of our of- 
ficials used it at great length on a tour of 
the Soviet Union. However, before we un- 
critically accept this particular slogan we 
should look also at its significance, not only 
at this time but in the course of history. I 
would say: Yes, peace and friendship, but 
first, justice and freedom, The traditional 
Russian political slogan of “peace and 
friendship" has for centuries been used to 
seduce neighboring non-Russian nations into 
captivity. It is indicative of our lack of cold 
war insight and imagination that we fail to 
turn this slogan to our account in whatever 
sphere of human existence. Peace and 
friendship are and can only be the conse- 
quence of justice and freedom, not their 
cause. The harmony implied by peace and 
friendship is logically predicated on the dic- 
tates of justice and freedom. The Russians, 
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with typical deception, put the cart before 
the horse, and some of us are uncritically 
amenable to be taken for a ride in the cart. 
And this isn't the first time in the course of 
these past 40 years. 

Now, it’s not my purpose in this talk this 
morning to dwell on these transient events. 
Instead, what I would like to do is to develop 
three points. The first point is that the cold 
war is not new. It’s not a new institution. 
It wasn't started in 1947, despite the fact 
that it first really began then to affect the 
United States. It wasn't even started in 
1917. Historicaly and analytically, one could 
show Russia cold war techniques going as 
far back as the 16th century. The second 
point is that the development and refine- 
ment of these techniques have been linked 
with the expansion of an empire. These 
techniques have a tradtion and, as I'll indi- 
cate with several cases, they have served to 
bulld an empire, with military power always 
kept in secondary reserve. And my third 
point is that unless we develop a perspective 
and an understanding of these techniques 
to see the whole background to what we 
now call protracted conflict or the cold war, 
we can only hope to make all sorts of tran- 
sient shifts, makeshifts, executed in a hap- 
hazard and aimless manner, constantly re- 
acting, if you will, to he perpetual initiative 
shown by the enemy. In such a case, we 
will find, I think, much to our surprise and 
also dismay, that military power will vir- 
tually be neutralized. Even superior mili- 
tary power, in such a case, could really 
prove to be of little avail. And in exposing 
ourselves in this way we truly risk an event- 
ual hot war with greater probability of de- 
feat. 

FIVE U.S. ATTITUDES 

In the United States at this time, there 
seem to be at least five dominant attitudes: 
(1) wishful cold war cersationism; (2) ac- 
commodation to Moscow's empire; (3) mili- 
tary hardware; (4) evolutionism; and (5) 
cold war realism. 

The first, the wishful cessationists, errone- 
ously believe that understanding and cul- 
tural exchange will secure peace. They 
argue as though the two did not prevail in 
far greater degree with regard to Nazi Ger- 
many prior to World War II. We had cul- 
tural exchange and a very close and intimate 
understanding with the German people prior 
to World War II and yet, these did not, or 
were not sufficient to avert the outbreak of a 
second world war. The plain fact is that the 
cold war is at Moscow’s instigation and, con- 
trary to what they now say, it certainly has 
never been at our instigation. Understand- 
ing and people-to-people programs are im- 
portant, but if you begin to understand 
that the cultural exchange program in it- 
self continues to be an instrument care- 
fully manipulated and used by Moscow for 
its own benefits, then this could hardly pro- 
duce that kind of understanding which pre- 
sumably will pave the road to permanent 
peace, 

The second group consists of the accom- 
modationists. They never learn from his- 
torical experience that this form of appease- 
ment only encourages the enemy to bolder 
ventures, We have many of them in this 
country, in official circles and outside. 
They'll say, “well, if we can only accommo- 
date them. They've expanded far enough. 
We could make a deal with them. This is 
your sphere, and this is ours’—which is, 
curiously enough, the very thing that 
Khrushchev has been seeking and demand- 
ing. This certainly indicates a very deep 
naivete on the part of these individuals with 
regard to the cold war. 

A third group is made up of the military 
hardwarists. These hardwarists obtusely ig- 
nore the forces of spirit, will, and ruse 
which, so often in the past, have under- 
mined many a mighty fortress. In the armed 
forces there are those, of course, like Ad- 
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miral Burke, whe recognize that actually the 
decision of tomorrow will not rest in the 
military, especially in the period of mutual 
deterrence, but, instead, in the area of the 
nonmilitary, the psychological, propaganda, 
or, what we properly call the cold war. 

And then, fourthly, we have the evolu- 
tionists. Many, without declaring whether 
they are random or selective evolutionists, 
are equally wishfully that history will, for 
some inscrutable reason, be on ourt side. 
This position certainly stimulates a passiv- 
ity, a wishful hoping that somehow there'll 
be a liberalizing process either through con- 
sumer goods, production, and the rest of it, 
followed eventually by an institutional blend. 
This, too, fails to recognize the nature of 
what we call the protracted conflict, 

The fifth, the cold war realists, are guided 
by the evidence not only of today, of yester- 
day, or even of 40 years of Russian Commu- 
nist conquests, but also of centuries of estab- 
lished Russian cold war techniques. The 
evidence precedes any act of hope. 


THE COLD WAR CONCEPT 


Now, in our government, and elsewhere, 
there is no firm general grasp of what a cold 
war means. Lacking a working concept, it 
is no wonder that there is scarcely any appre- 
elation of its long background of methods 
and techniques. However, on the other 
hand, it is plainly comprehensible why we 
continue to operate in aimless, haphazard, 
makeshift and piecemeal fashion, incurring 
losses upon losses as we hobble along. The 
imposing irony of our current situation is 
that while Moscow carefully plans its cold 
war tactics and maneuvers in the broad con- 
text of its fixed cold war strategy and objec- 
tivees—including even the lessening-of- 
tensions maneuver—we are engaged in no 
such cold war gaming and don't even pos- 
sess the apparatus for it. In a hot war, we 
wouldn't think twice; we would instictively 
create such an apparatus. 

Yet, definitionally, a cold war is a twi- 
light condition of neither peace nor hot war, 
where all the basic elements of a hot war— 
predatory design, aggressive strategy, tactics 
and techniques—are present, except for open 
military combat between states. A cold war 
is really the very soul and spirit of a hot 
war, with the massive body of military con- 
flict in secondary reserve. A cold war en- 
tails objectives. It entails all the techniques 
of ruse, of subversion, infiltration, cunning, 
treachery, plotting, fraud, bluster, black- 
mail, and indirect aggression. It includes 
every conceivable thing as an instrument— 
the psychological, the economic, the ideolog- 
ical, demographic, the political, scientific, 
educational. And it also allows for action 
on two levels: the level of official pretext, 
like Khrushchey coming here as head of 
State, and, second, the level of subofficial 
cold war operation, viz Khrushchev as the 
head of a world conspiracy. 

Many of us rightly lean on the authority of 
Clausewitz to gain insight into the nature 
of the cold war. Lenin studied him closely 
and quoted him often. And Khrushchey, a 
professed Leninist, must see himself in the 
mirror of Clausewitz’s words: A conqueror 
is always a lover of peace; he would like to 
make his entry into our state unopposed.” 
But few of us realize that Clausewitz gained 
his cold war knowledge in Russia’s military 
service. With Russia's military position 
much weaker than Prussia’s at the beginning 
of the 19th century and, yet, the Czar ex- 
tending his domination over other nations, 
Clausewitz asked himself, How could this 
be?" He entered Russia's military service to 
obtain the answers, in order to save his own 
Prussia. When he returned in 1814, he re- 
joined the Prussian Army and in 1818 was 
already Commandant of the General War 
School in Berlin. Lenin studied him and 
many of us turn to Clausewitz to gain in- 
sights into the nature of the cold war. 
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TRADITIONAL RUSSIAN COLD WAR 


In essence, the cold war methods employed 
by Khrushchey today are no different than 
those developed by Ivan the Terrible, Peter 
the Great, Catherine the Great, and other 
Russian tyrants. In looking at these tech- 
niques, one has to bear in mind a traditional 
and institutional nexus, the nexus between 
internal, totalitarian tyranny and external, 
imperialist expansionism. The two have 
always worked hand in hand, one feeding 
upon the other, in the past as well as in the 
present. Substantially, the techniques have 
not changed. In content, by virtue of tech- 
nological changes over the centuries, and 
especially in the recent period, you've had 
changes, of course. But I’m speaking of 
methods in substance. After all, on the sub- 
stantial basis of these methods a tremendous 
empire had been built and still continues in 
existence today. 

The methods are in substance psychologi- 
cal, propagandistic, political, and of num- 
erous other veins that I'll cite in a moment 
to make my point. The military, on the 
other hand, has always been kept in reserve, 
marching in, if you will, at the climax to a 
situation. There is a work by which many 
of us could profit immensely. A work writ- 
ten by a French cultural traveler in the 
ezarist empire, the Marquis de Custine. 
“Journey for Our Time,” published by Pel- 
legrini & Cudahy, New York, 1951, provides 
the diary notes of de Custine in the Russian 
Empire of 1839. Their timeliness will amaze 
you. With changes for a few characters, you 
would believe that he is describing the pres- 
ent Russian situation. He says, for example, 
in one place: “I try to analyze the moral life 
of the inhabitants of Russia. The Russian 
thinks and lives as a soldier * * * a con- 
quering soldier” (p. 150). In another pas- 
sage, which is very appropriate to the Khru- 
shchey exchange visits and the hospitality 
involved, he says, “Once again I say, every- 
thing is deception in Russia, and the gra- 
cious hospitality of the czar, gathering to- 
gether in his palace his serfs and the serfs 
of his courtiers, is only one more mockery” 
(p. 149). In this work, you will find many 
precious observations concerning the period 
of that time, only to relate them to the 
present with little difficulty, to say the least. 

The cold war methods we want to observe 
for every century, since the 16th—the 
methods or ruse, subversion, infiltration, in- 
direct aggression, fraud, bluster, blackmail— 
were adroitly employed to build up an un- 
precedented empire. The tyrants of the 
past left a wealthy legacy of cold war tech- 
niques for the Russian Communists, includ- 
ing Nikita the Sanguine. By these methods, 
the contemporary tyrants of Moscow have 
extended the empire and are now threaten- 
ing the independence of our own Nation. 
The spurious ideologies of the Third Rome 
and Pan-Slavism were used in the same 
deceptive way that the mythical ideology of 
communism is manipulated today. It would 
do well for our people to learn more of the 
growth of the Russian Empire, both past 
and present, than to learn the Russian 
language. Such learning would reveal the 
secrets of empire-building. which are the 
cold war techniques. Frontal military 
aggression was always secondary, 


RUSSIAN COLD WAR. CASES 


Now, let me just quickly review this for 
you, taking one case in each century. In 
the case of Basil III and Ivan the Terrible, 
the groundwork for the swift expansion of 
Muscovy was laid in the 16th century. The 
starting point was 1519; the target and vic- 
tim was Kazan, the citadel of the great 
Golden Horde. And for 33 years Moscow 
worked at it in peaceful coexistence, using 
infiltration, subversion, and intervening 
support, as it does now, for a contender 
(Shah Ali) against the possessor of the 
throne. Finally, in October 1552, the Mus- 
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Covite forces simply walked in when Kazan 
itself was so weak that it couldn’t even 
defend itself. 

There's a definite similarity here between 
this technique and the one employed by 
Khrushchey in connection, let us say, with 
the Middle East. Khrushchev first builds up 
a man—Nasser—and hopes that through 
Nasser he would be able to neutralize the 
area and thus exclude the influences of the 
United States, Britain, and others. Then, 
later, he builds up a contender in the area 
in order to provide the contention and the 
clash that would lead to division and chaos. 
Ultimately, the area drops into the lap of 
Moscow. 

In our first case, 4 years later in 1556, by 
the same techniques and support of the con- 
tender Derbish Ali, Moscow managed to take 
Over Astrakhan. The entire area of Siberia 
and also the Middle East, at that time, was 
made open to further aggression. 

Take a representative case in the 17th cen- 
tury. This case, I believe, is very appro- 
priate. For 4 years ago—many of you might 
not have been aware of it—in the Soviet 
Union and throughout the Communist em- 
pire, a whole year of celebration was con- 
ducted im observance of the Pereyaslav 
Treaty of 1654. Theses were produced, and 
these had to be taught and learned in Com- 
Munist cells throughout the Soviet Union 
and also in the so-called satellite states. 
And what were they doing? They were 
glorifying the alleged union of two Slav na- 
tions, namely, Russia and Ukraine. One not 
knowing the history of the Pereyaslay Treaty 
would certainly not be in a position to evalu- 
ate the reason why, in 1954, a 300th anni- 
versary of this event was put on. Of what 
Significance, of what value to Moscow was 
there in putting on such a gala event 
throughout the empire? 

Well, the fact is that Moscow twisted the 
Meaning of the treaty to show today an in- 
dissoluble union between these two nations, 
in ostensible effect the basis for the present 
empire. Yet, historical facts show that when 
the treaty was consummated in 1654, it was 
Only a military alliance, a mutual security 
pact, between Muscovy and Ukraine against 
hostile Polish or Turkish forces. In 4 years, 
that pact was violated by Moscow. We speak 
Of treaties being violated by Moscow in our 
day. I could even add to the recent list of 
Russian violations issued by our own con- 
ference, going as far back as December, 1917, 
Particularly in Russo-Ukrainian relations. 
When one looks at the history of the growth 
of this empire, he finds the same gross viola- 
tions. Let me just cite this to you. In 
1559, a war took place—an inevitable war 
between Ukraine and Muscovy. Hetman 
Vyhovsky, who was the head of the Ukrain- 
lan forces, declared: “The treacherous ac- 
tion of Moscow was apparent in preparing 
for us a slavery primarily by means of insti- 
gating a civil war in Ukraine.” How many 
instances do we know of instigated civil 
wars, many that are currently going on, in- 
directly if you will, in Laos and numerous 
Other places. Again, a precedent, if you 
will, for the present. 

Let's now look into the case of Poland in 
the 18th century. We know of the Polish 
Partitions. But how many of us know, for 
example, the operation of the Russian 
“Smiling Mike" of that day. The Russian 
Ambassador Repnin, in Warsaw, employed 
the religious issue of Orthodoxy to divide the 
Catholics against the Orthodox in Poland 
until, finally, he managed successfully to 
bring about the first partition in 1772. Im- 
Mediately thereafter, his successor, Ambas- 
Sador Steckelberg, operated just as Vishinsky 
had in 1940 when he entered Latvia and by 
ultimatum “legalized” the situation. Steck- 
elberg had the Polish Sejm “legalize” the 
first partition. Then, in 1793, with the sec- 
ond partition, a new issue was infused, 50 
years before Marx even made his name. 
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Discord was sown between the social classes 
of the boyars and the peasants. Old tech- 
niques are these, no matter how you attempt 
to grace them and really change them. 

Another interesting case, for example, was 
that preparatory to the conquest of Georgia. 
From 1768 on Russia was at war with Tur- 
key and allied itself with Georgia. In this 
case, Catherine the Great placed the Russian 
forces in agreement with the Georgians to 
thwart the Turks. On the eve of battle, the 
Russian forces withdrew, leaving the Geor- 
gians exposed. A century or more later, an 
agreement between the Polish underground 
and Moscow's forces was consummated to 
destroy the Nazis in Warsaw. The agreement 
designated a certain time of uprising, to 
wage together a war against the common 
enemy, only to be deceitfully broken by 
Moscow. d 

As one goes through these cases, one can- 
not help but be impressed by the techniques 
that have been used to build up an empire, 
least of all that of frontal military assault. 
I could give numerous other examples. I am 
reminded of the case in Persia toward the 
close of the 19th century because of the op- 
erations of Moscow surrounding Iran today. 
Some of you might have noticed on the 
economic level where Moscow Is offering Iran 
85 percent of the oil profits, The highest 
is about 60-65 percent in mutual engagement 
for oil exploitation in the Middle East. Mos- 
cow is even willing to build dams and nu- 
merous other things, so long as Iran refuses 


to set up any missile bases. 


In the 1880's, the Russian Ambassador in 
Persia played a very instrumental role that 
led to the bombing of the parliament, to the 
abdication of the Shah, and the withdrawal 
of the constitution. The division of the 
country between the Russians and the Brit- 
ish soon followed. 

A repetition of such division occurred in 
Iran in the 1940's. The old borderland’s 
policy of using non-Russian peoples within 
the Russian Empire against adjoining terri- 
tories is a standard one for Moscow. Just 
as it is attempting to use the Kurds in Iraq 
and elsewhere, so with the Azerbaijani to 
divide Iran. Again, old techniques, and even 
in this century, many of us don't realize 
what transpired immediately prior to World 
War I, and then in that very fateful period 
of 1917-20. In this post-war period, many 
of the so-called republics in the Soviet Union 
today, were independent states. Georgia en- 
tered into a mutual security pact with So- 
viet Russia. Ukraine was promised that its 
sovereignty would be respected, One by one, 
through infiltration, subversion, and ideo- 
logical deception, they were raped and have 
been kept in a submerged state within the 
Soviet Union. 

KHRUSHCHEV AND THE CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 
RESOLUTION 


The passage of the Captive Nations Week 
resolution this past summer disclosed two 
indisputable facts: one, the sensitivity of 
Moscow about the weakest and yet most vital 
nerve in its empire and, two, the lack of 
understanding in many sections of our Na- 
tion with regard to the significance and con- 
tent of this resolution. Khrushehev's rant- 
ings against the resolution last July and, 
again, in his Foreign Affairs article released 
last August, and once again, at the end of 
October before the Supreme Soviet, clearly 
demonstrated how deeply the resolution 
penetrated Moscow's cold war armour, 
Khrushchev fears this resolution more than 
anything else. And the reason for this is 
that the resolution is fraught with enormous 
and even decisive cold war possibilities. 

For the first time, our Government has 
taken official cognizance of the majority of 
captive non-Russian nations within the 
Soviet Union itself. Without the captive 
Baltic nations, Ukraine, the Caucasian na- 
tions, Turkestan, and others mentioned in 
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the resolution, Russia, with its 100 million 
population and its own resources, could 
hardly be called—as the Moscow propaganda 
machine now does—‘the greatest power in 
the world.” It would be no more compa- 
table in power to the United States than a 
reunited Germany would be. A cold war de- 
velopment of this crucial weakness in the 
synthetic state known as the Soviet Union 
would seriously deflate all the bluster, bluff 
and sham of Moscow’s economic prowess, 
military might, scientific achievements and 
cultural attainments. Parasitic growth on 
the basis of captive resources is not exactly 
alluring in propaganda or otherwise. 
Krushchey has the vision to see this and 
thus continues to bellow against this resolu- 
tion, Unfortunately, the possibilities in- 
herent in the resolution escape most of us. 

The low level of our understanding about 
the Soviet Union and its ersatz political 
character was shown at the time of the res- 
olution’s passage. Many reporters and writ- 
ers inquired to know where Turkestan or 
White Ruthenia are located. Some wrote as 
though the minority captive nations in Cen- 
tral Europe were the only nations listed in 
the resolution. What can one expect when 
on the highest levels of our Government, the 
U.S.S.R. is referred to as the Soviet Nation“ 
and the different nations within the Soviet 
Union are arbitrarily and somewhat in- 
sularly callde “the Soviet people” or the 
“Soviets.” Aside from the historical and 
demographic untruths of these usages, the 
suggestion of a united, integrated and mono- 
lithic power in the U.S.S.R. is not even in- 
telligent from a cold war point of view. 
Our many economic, military, scientific and 
other comparisons between the U.S.S.R. and 
the United States are drawn on false prem- 
ises. The U.S.S.R., in essence an empire 
within an empire, is not at all qualitatively 
comparable to the United States which is a 
nation-state. 

In short, if you don't know the nature of - 
your opponent, how could you expect to 
convert his weaknesses into real vulnerabill- 
ties? We are like the fighter entering the 
ring with an obscurantist disregard of the 
information given him that his opponent 
has several loosely patched-up broken ribs. 
More, like him, we even refuse to test it. 
Khrushchev fears such a test and virtually 
paralyzes some of us with his coexistence 
or codestruction propaganda, while at the 
same time his cold war activities continue 
undiminished in every quarter of the globe. 
And these activities include every conceiv- 
able instrument—political, diplomatic, psy- 
chological, demographic, economic, cultural, 
scientific, military. 

If we are not to be cornered into a hot 
war, we must face up to the realities of the 
cold war. An unparalleled empire was bullt 
up over 500 years by cold war techniques. 
With modern technology and communica- 
tions, it could expand in short time. A 
sound basis for necessary cold war gaming 
is provided in the Captive Nations Week 
resolution. With an indispensable appa- 
ratus, such as a Freedom Commission, the 
possibilities suggested by the resolution 
could be developed peaceably and victor- 
lously in the name of justice and freedom 
first. The captive nations throughout the 
Communist empire, and particularly in the 
Soviet Union, constitute our most powerful 
weapon in this perlod of mutual deterrence. 

AMERICA’S OPPORTUNITY, 1960-76 

In conclusion, I would just like to point 
out that we are really on the eve of an 
important decade and a half. Next year, 
1960, we will be celebrating the 100th anni- 
versary of the presidency of the Great 
Emancipator. As he stated, no nation can 
be half slave and half free. With the global, 
international significance of our dally doings 
today, we can paraphrase that and say the 
world certainly can’t be half free and half 
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slave. But we must also look to 1976, the 
period of the 200th anniversary of our own 
Declaration of Independence. It seems to 
me that in these 16 years, we face a period 
of moral and political redidication to show 
the tremendous will and the stubborn 
patriotism of the American people, not the 
old age that Khrushchev ascribes to us 
now. It is a period for us to prepare for the 
many challenges that will certainly present 
themselves. 

In terms of our own moral and political 
principles, as enshrined in our Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution, and the Bill 
of Rights—not to speak of the importance of 
preserving our own national independence— 
we have a global field for the most success- 
ful endeavor, provided we are able to express 
these principles adroitly, skillfully, and in a 
peaceful manner. The entire Communist 
empire, including even the Russian people, 
is ripe for the spirited drive of independence. 
For the Russians, independence from cen- 
turies of tyranny, oppression, and salvery. 
For the non-Russian nations, both within 
and outside the Soviet Union, national in- 
dependence and freedom. These objectives 
constitute a tremendous opportunity for 
America, and with the proper kind of re- 
dedication, we can then begin to implement 
the means whereby we can seize this op- 
portunity. No team, on any football field, 
has ever won a game playing on its own side 
of the 50-yard line. We've been doing that 
now for over a decade. It is not a winning 
proposition and there are many avenues— 
many feasible avenues—for this kind of 
pressure for freedom. As it was once said, 
si vis pacem para bellum—if you wish peace, 
prepare for war. And the war we have to 
prepare for in the case of Russia, is primarily 
a cold war. 
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HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following: 

STATEMENT OF EUGENE P. CAMPBELL, M.D., 
DIRECTOR, OFFICE or PUBLIC HEALTH, INTER- 
NATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION, ON 
SPECIAL ASSISTANCE HEALTH PROGRAMS, BE- 
FORE THE HOUSE FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMIT- 
TEE 

I. MALARIA ERADICATION 


The proposal for the fiscal year 1961 world- 
wide malaria eradication program is shown in 
detail in the “Congressional Presentation 
Book“ (nonregional program). It is proposed 
that $38 million of special assistance funds be 
utilized for U.S, assistance during the fourth 
year of the malaria eradication program. 
This amount of U.S. assistance is necessary 
if the program is to proceed without unnec- 
eseary delays. 

1. By the end of 1959, 414.404. 000 people 
were being protected against malaria in the 
25 countries which the United States was 
assisting bilaterally in the program. Of par- 
ticular interest is the success of the pro- 
gram in Taiwan. No new case of malaria 
was discovered in that country in 1959. It 
appears that Taiwan will be the first country 
in Asia to complete eradication of the dis- 
ease. 

2. Certain problems have been encoun- 
tered which tend to delay the development 
of the eradication campaign in some coun- 
trics. For example, in countries such as 
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India, Indonesia, and Brazil, the magnitude 
of the operation coupled with political, ad- 
ministrative, and financial problems make it 
necessary to proceed by stages, progressively 
covering the malarious areas. 

3. At the request of ICA an expert panel 
of internationally known American technical 
exnerts in the field of malariology is now 
studying the worldwide malaria eradication 
program, with particular reference to partici- 
pation of the United States. Their prelimi- 
nary findings definitely show that, even con- 
sidering all the problems, malaria can and 
is being eradicated. Furthermore, real prog- 
ress is being made, and momentum achieved, 
during these initial years of concentrated 
worldwide effort which began in fiscal year 
1958. These results have come as a direct 
consequence of substantial assistance and 
participation by the United States. By fiscal 
year 1963 the goal of eradication will be 
much closer to realization. 

4. Funding of the overall program for fiscal 
years 1958 and 1959 and estimated funding 
for fiscal years 1960-62 is shown in table 4 
[not printed in Recorp]. It should be noted 
that governments having malaria are paying 
approximately one-half of the total cost of 
eradication. 

The malaria eradication program is well 
underway, and there is every indication that 
the eradication of malaria can be achieved. 
Success, however, will depend upon con- 
tinued U.S. support of the program at the 
requested funding level. 

It, COMMUNITY WATER-SUPPLY DEVELOPMENT 

PROGRAM 


The community water-supply development 
program was authorized by the lst session 
of the 86th Congress. It provides U.S. sup- 
port and leadership in a coordinated effort 
directed toward the control of diarrheal dis- 
eases, the most destructive remaining com- 
municable disease in most underdevel- 
oped countries. This will be accomplished 
through the stimulation of nationwide water- 
supply programs. The United States is as- 
sisting cooperating countries to develop or 
strengthen business-type self-sustaining in- 
stitutions which will plan and aid financing, 
construction, and management of water- 
supply systems at the community level. 

This is a program which admirably meets 
mutual security criteria. 

1. In terms of feasibility it ranks very 
high. Community water supplies are popu- 
lar with cooperating country officials and 
with the people. 

2. Water is not only the key factor in the 
control of diarrheal diseases but contributes 
substantially to the reduction of lice, scabies, 
and filth among population groups. 

3. For economic progress safe, potable wa- 
ter is essential to the health and increased 
efficiency of the labor force and to the estab- 
lishment and growth of industry. 

4. The program is conceived on the basis 
of maximum utilization of community re- 
sources to supply potable water to their 
people, thus reducing the drain on state and 
national governments. 

5. Perhaps most important of all, this is 
& positive program which is self-sustaining 
and self-generating. It has a cumulative 
and compounding effect on the heaith, social 
and economic development of the local com- 
munity and the nation. 

In the short time since the program was 
approved implementation has been going on 
ata rapid pace. As planned, the activity is 
concentrated in assisting the cooperating 
governments, including their local and com- 
munity authorities, to develop the technical, 
professional and institutional means to 
supply potable water to their citizens on a 
businesslike basis. This is a coordinated 
program in which multilateral agencies, 
WHO and PAHO, and ICA are cooperating. 

The development of water supply insti- 
tutions in the cooperating countries will be 
one of the first and most Important activi- 
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ties in the order of priorities. Well conceived 
and properly organized they will have a long 
and lasting effect. Many countries have al- 
ready taken important initial steps in plan- 
ning these institutions. Requests for as- 
sistance in furthering this effort have come 
from Ecuador, Peru, Costa Rica, Ceylon, and 
Korea. Several others including Yugoslavia, 
India, Jamaica, and Brazil have requested as- 
sistance in other closely related aspects of 
institution building. Modest grants of as- 
sistance have been made to Peru and Ecuador 
while several others are in preparation. A 
team of expert consultants is presently in 
India with others definitely planned for 
Ceylon and Yugoslavia. 

Training and education to develop and up- 
grade personnel to staff the evolving institu- 
tions must progress simultaneously, During 
the past year both ICA and WHO/PAHO have 
sponsored special training courses and sem- 
inars. These will be expanded in all areas 
of the world. A special course in ground 
water development for public water supplies 
was given at the University of Minnesota for 
45 students from 22 countries. This will be 
repeated again during the university sum- 
mer session of 1960. Later on this year the 
course will be offered in Latin America and 
in one other area, possibly the Middle East. 
One special seminar for Mediterranean coun- 
tries was held in Amalfi, Italy, in December 
under sponsorship of WHO and attended by 
ICA engineers. Others are planned for the 
Far East later this year with ICA collabora- 
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A special course in waterworks manage- 
ment for engineers is scheduled for April 
1960, and others tentatively scheduled for 
Central and South America and for the Far 
East later in the year. WHO and PAHO have 
played a leading role in promoting manage- 
ment training with close cooperation of ICA. 
The bilateral programs will become increas- 
ingly active as this type of training begins 
to be organized within countries. 

The coming months and years will be 
marked by a growing volume of expert con- 
sultation assistance in all phases of com- 
munity water supply development—plan- 
ning, organization, financing, design, con- 
struction, operation, and management. 

The matter of special investigation, re- 
search, and development is receiving in- 
creased attention. While a great deal of 
effort is placed on this phase of water supply 
in the United States, very little has been 
done on the problems in less developed 
countries. 

Spot investigations in Puerto Rico and 
Costa Rica have given promise of important 
economic cause and effect relationships di- 
rectly associated with water supplies. Nego- 
tiations are underway with Northwestern 
University to investigate this area more in- 
tensively. 

Plans are in progress to study specific prob- 
lems with cooperating countries in the field. 
In Brazil one of their institutions is being 
approached to investigate, under field con- 
ditions, various methods of assessing shallow 
ground water with simple, inexpensive equip- 
ment. 

A survey is underway in about 55 countries 
to determine the amount and type of water 
supply equipment and materials being pro- 
duced. 


It Is proposed that $2,1 million be used in 
this program for fiscal year 1961, broken 
down according to the table in the presenta- 
tion. 

Ill. INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL RESEARCH 


The purpose of this proposal is to assist 
the World Health Organization to develop a 
program of research in international health 
matters of interest to its 90 members. 

The United States made a $300,000 con- 
tribution in fiscal year 1959 to initiate a 
study, $500,000 in 1960 to take the first step 
in this direction, and it is proposed to con- 
tribute $500,000 in fiscal year 1961. 
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A partial list of elements in this program 
is: (1) Standardization of nomenclature, 
drugs, and techniques of examination; (2) 
epidemiologic studies of a variety of diseases 
of vital interest to all countries; (3) training 
of scientists; and (4) development of inter- 
National reference centers for tumors, To 
date progress has been made in ail four areas, 

WHO has proposed a research program for 
1961 which would cost 62.7 million, Of these 
funds the Director General has requested the 
Assembly to appropriate $750,000 from the 
regular budget, the remainder to be raised 
by voluntary contributions to the special ac- 
count for research. The United States pro- 
poses that $500,000 of mutual security funds 
be contributed to the special account. 

The Director General of WHO proposes the 
following allocation of funds for research: 50 
percent for communicable diseases research; 
30 percent for cancer, heart disease, and nu- 
trition research; 5 percent for human radia- 
tion studies; 8 percent for planning for addi- 
tional research; 7 percent for central admin- 
istration in WHO. 
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HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following letter which 
Was sent to me by Mr. Mihail Farcasanu, 
President of the League of Free Ruman- 
lans, calling attention to the fact that 
this past March 6 marked the 15th anni- 
versary of Soviet Russia’s takeover of 
Rumania. I am sure all of us who love 
freedom hope and pray that the day will 
come when freedom will be restored to 
the courageous people of Rumania who 
have suffered such terrible oppression 
during the past 15 years. 

The letter follows: 

THE LEAGUE OF FREE RUMANIANS, 
New York, N.Y., March 2, 1960. 
The Honorable ALVIN M. BENTLEY, . 
U.S. Representative from Michigan, 

Drar Mr. BENTLEY: Fifteen years will haye 
elapsed this March 6 since the imposing, 
through a military terroristic diktat, of the 
Soviet rule in Rumania. We believe that 
Mention should be made in Congress of 
these years of terrible oppression and de- 
privation of liberty. 

We appeal to you, as the enlightened and 
Courageous defender of the cause of enslaved 
Eastern Europe. Anything you can say on 
this sad occasion will be deeply appreciated 
by Rumanians everywhere. According to 
Our Information, the personal expression of 
interest and sympathy from Members of 
Congress for the plight of the enslaved, is 
doing much to balance the demoralizing 
efect in the subjugated countries of the 
Western policy of collaboration and amity 
With their Communist oppressors 

The seizure of power in Rumania by the 
Soviets, in defiance of an armistice conven- 
tion and at a moment when the Rumanian 
armed forces were cooperating with the 
Alies on the front, is undoubtedly one of 
the high points of Soviet double crossing. 
This was done in the presence of American 
and Eritish control commissions. The 
United States and Britaln were obliged in 
the face of this flagrant treachery, to pro- 
test, the protests were ignored and a de- 
Mand of President Truman for free elec- 
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tions cynically rejected. Unfortunately, the 
objections of the western allies were merely 
pro forma, they recognized the Soviet 
stooge government in Rumania and signed 
with it a peace treaty. 

By this treaty, in which the Rumanian 
people had no part, the Russians dismem- 
bered the Rumanian national territory of 
Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina, incor- 
porating them, with Western approval, in 
the so-called USSR. Moldovian Republic. 
The Rumanian ethnic majority of this 
pseudo-Russian province has since been sub- 
jected to systematic persecutions, among 
which stands out deportations to Kazakstan. 
Regarding the rest of Rumania this treaty 
was violated from its inception by the Soviet 
agents in charge of the stooge government in 
Bucharest. ; 

The greatest forced-labor camp in occupied 
Europe—the Danube Black Sea Canal—to- 
gether with tens of smaller ones, were or- 
ganized, deportations and political liquida- 
tion were ruthlessly used as a means to break 
down national resistance; Rumania became, 
as a French reporter put it, “the most im- 
penetrable and oppressed country behind 
the Iron Curtain.” But in spite of all this 
the people remained unalterably anti- 
Communist and, a worse crime, pro- 
American. 

The country was economically bled white 
by the Russians, who used it also for mili- 
tary bases. It should be recalled in this 
respect that the military clauses of the peace 
treaty signed by the United States, were con- 
tinuously violated by the Moscow stooges, 
who contemptuously made a mockery of the 
protests of the combined United States- 
United Nations and World Court mighty 
juridical forces. But strangely enough this 
mockery did not deter the Western tactics 
of appeasing communism at any price. The 
unrepresentative, treaty, and international 
law violating Soviet stooge government at 
Rumania was elected as a member of the 
United Nations in 1955. z 

Hardly had this government been accept- 
ed in the United Nations, when in 1956 they 
lied to the General Assembly by assuring it 
that they had given political asylum to Imre 
Nagy with full guaranties for his safety and 
well-being. This same stooge government 
then promptly delivered Nagy to be executed 
by their bosses, the Soviets. 

At the present moment, besides the 
“cultural relations” with such a regime, the 
United States and her allies are engaged in 
discussions in Geneva (the conference will 
start on March 15) on disarmament, with 
the apparent intention of reaching bonafide 
agreements. It is obvious that this sequence 
of events has deeply demoralized friends of 
the United States in Rumania and elsewhere 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Now, if a harmonious and brotherly un- 
derstanding, real cooperation between the 
Soviet Union and the United States could be 
achieved, the sacrificing of the sacred rights 
to life and liberty of millions of people might 
have some meaning, but H. In view of all 
past and present experiences, this is merely 
an utopian pipedream of incurable appeasers, 
then the present actual disregard for the 
will of the people in these sacrificed nations 
will constitute not only a moral disgrace 
but a substantial political loss for the United 
States. 

After the West's Inaction in the Hungarian 
uprising, a committee of Congress said that 
this lack of action was the lost opportuniy 
of our generation.“ This opporunty, al- 
though lost, can be redeemed at the summit 
meeting with Khrushchev if the West are not 
frightened or ashamed to take the defense 
of freedom. 

Please accept again our warm gratitude 
for your constant sympathy and support. 

I remain yours respectfully, 

MIHAIL FarcaSanv, 
President, 
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HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the publication the Great Lakelands 
which has to do with a fine city in my 
congressional district. The story this 
article tells of this community’s efforts 
to better itself is truly inspiring. 

The article follows: 

IONIA CAMPAIGNS FOR PROGRESS 
(By Carl Martens) 

Looking ahead to the future, Ionia, Mich,, 
is in the throes of a program, which 18, it 
is believed, will insure that the community 
will not be left in the economic backwaters 
of tomorrow. 

With an eye to recent predictions which 
indicate that the next decade will bring un- 
precedented growth to the Great Lakes 
region, the people of this small community 
are seeking real industrial and business de- 
velopment, 

They are doing it by saying to industry, 
“Tell us your problems, and let us see if we 
can help you.” This helpful attitude has 
benefited existing industry. In the same 
manner, Ionia folks are willing to more than 
go out of their way to be helpful to a new 
industry, realizing that prosperous industry 
is a real benefit to the area. 

Geographically, Ionia has much to offer, 
for it is in the heart of a rapidly developing 
industrial area. The county seat of Ionia 
county, the city is located about midway 
between Grand Rapids and Lansing in the 
scenic Grand River Valley. 

Tonia has two very active railroads, the 
Grand Trunk and C. & O. Two State high- 
way trunklines, M-21 and M-66, pass through 
the city, providing north-south and east- 
west access. The new Detroit-Muskegon ex- 
pressway passes through the county only 6 
miles south of Ionia, putting Ionia folks only 
minutes away from Grand Rapids and Lans- 
ing 


Ionia’s excellent educational system jas 
one of the first public school systems in the 
State. The first public school was founded 
in 1835 by W. B. Lincoln, a distant relative 
of Abraham Lincoln. The year of 1871 saw 
the first class graduate from Ionia High 
School. In the 1959-60 school year, the offi- 
cial enrollment of the Ionia public schools 
was 2,356 pupils. The district provides high 
school service to an area some 15 miles long 
and 6 to 9 miles wide. The district is cur- 
rently in a building program which will add 
a new 400-pupil elementary school to the 
already existing high school, gymnasium, 
shop building, and two elementary schools. 


Despite continually improving the school 
buildings, and adding several, the district 
has been able to operate on a total tax rate 
(including debt service for buildings) of less 
than 13 mills on the State equalized valu- 
ation of over $21 million. Academically, the 
public school system is rated high, having 
accreditation from the University of Michi- 
gan and North Central Association. 

Supplementing the public schools are three 
excellent parochial systems. The Catholic 
schools consist of both grade and high 
school, and a new $200,000 addition is now in 
progress. The Lutheran church operates a 
new $150,000 elementary school, while the 
Adventist church has a new modern bulld- 
ing. 
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Ionia is the site of the Ionia State Hos- 
pital, the Michigan Reformatory, and the 
Medium Security Correctional Institution. 
Dr. Perry C. Robertson has been Medical 
superintendent of Ionia State Hospital since 
1915. He has pioneered many of the treat- 
ments used for the sick over the years of 
administration, He has done a very com- 
mendable job for the institution and is a 
highly respected citizen of Ionia. 

Michigan Reformatory has 1,500 inmates. 
Present Warden George Kropp has proven 
himself a very efficient man. Dr. Gerritt 
Heyns, the former warden was distinguished 
in the field of penology and is at the present 
time in charge of all corrective institutions 
in Washington State. 

The Medium Security Correctional Institu- 
tion has schools from elementary on through 
high school. Citizens of Ionia sincerely be- 
lieve that this will help many a boy find 
his way back to becoming a respectable 
citizen again. 

The three institutions employ a total of 
850 people throughout the year, which is a 
valuable asset to the business stability of 
Ionia. Ionia is accustomed to the idea of 
helping the less fortunate find their way 
back to society. As a leading citizen put it, 
“There is not so much difference between 
those boys and you and me, only we had 
breaks in life which many of those boys did 
not have.” 

There are 13 well-attended churches of 
various denominations. Recent improve- 
ments and additions to existing facilities, 
place Ionia’s churches among the finest to 
be found anywhere in a community of this 
size. Strong emphasis has been placed by 
many of the churches on religious education 
and training. 

The Ionia Free Fair, with Allan M. Williams 
as secretary-manager, is Michigan's greatest 
annual outdoor event. The 6-day event 
attracts an estimated 450,000 spectators to 
the spacious grounds. Midway shows and 
rides, free agricultural and industrial ex- 
hibits, and an outstanding evening grand- 
stand program delight the crowds. It is the 
largest fair in the world to feature a free 
gate. Many attractive, well cared for build- 
ings house its various departments, and blend 
well into the beautiful, park-like setting on 
the banks of the Grand River. During its an- 
nual run, fair spectators thrill to auto racing, 
harness racing, tractor, and horsepulling con- 
tests. During it’s more than 45 years of 
existence, the Ionia Free Fair has risen to 
rank among the top fairs in the country. 

The rich farming territory surrounding 
Ionia is recognized as an important asset to 
the overall prosperity of the community, bal- 
ancing the existing business and industry. 
Long known as one of the richest agricultural 
counties in Michigan, Ionia County farmers 
plant and till over 55,000 acres of corn, 38,000 
acres of hay, 30,000 acres of wheat, and 28,000 
acres of oats. The dairy industry, however, 
actually proves to be the largest single source 
of farm income in Ionia County. In addition 
to this, beef cattle production on Ionia 
County farms has taken on new importance. 
¥ruit production in the northern part of the 
county has steadily increased, and has led 
to the creation of some of the largest and 
most modern fruit storage facilities to be 
found. Farming in Ionia County is a $12 
million a year business. 

Tonia’s $500,000 water project, which was 
completed this last year, gives it one of the 
best water systems for a city of this size. 
At present it has a productive capacity of 
about 5 million gallons daily. This can be 
readily increased simply through the addi- 
tion of larger pumping facilities. The newly- 
improved municipal system includes auto- 
matic pumping stations, which are connected 
at all times with the 1,500,000 gallon storage 
system, thus assuring an adequate supply for 
all emergencies. The city's efficient, well- 
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trained, full-time fire department, plus the 
new water system, has led to an unusual dis- 
tinction for the city. It is probably the only 
community of its size to have a class 6 rat- 
ing for fire insurance purposes. 

The Ionia County Airport, located 3 miles 
to the south, is well rated and permits pri- 
vate, and some commercial air service, opera- 
tions throughout the year. A new improve- 
ment to the facility was the recent hard- 
surfacing of the main east-west runway. It 
is anticipated that additional improvements 
will be made as the need dictates. 

Tonia’s largest industry is the Ionia Manu- 
facturing Co., a division of the Mitchell-Bent- 
ley Corp. This concern is the largest in- 
dependent producer of station wagon bodies 
in the world. They custom produce special 
bodies, make automative stampings and 
trim, produce specific items of metal office 
equipment, and have excellent engineering 
facilities working on many and varied prod- 
ucts. About 2,000 people are employed by 
the company. 

The Brown Corp. of Ionia, with some 100 
employees, produces metal stampings and 
fabrications for automotive parts. 

The Peschke Packing Co. produces and 
distributes an outstanding line of processed 
meat items, while the Runciman Milling Co., 
is noted for the fine quality of flour and other 
allied items it manufactures in its modern 
plant. 

Other important names on the industrial 
roll of the community include Ionla Bot- 
tling Co., Specialty Block Co., Clore & Co., 
Grand Valley Chair Co., Ash, Inc., Ionia Con- 
crete Products, Trojan Athletic Wear Co., 
Ionia Tool & Die, and American Venetian 
Blind Manufacturing Co. 

Tonia is blessed with four beautiful parks 
suitable for reunions gnd family recreation. 
Allen Williams, former highway engineer was 
the originator of the idea of the natural 
park development of Bertha Brock Park, 
located 3 miles west of the city. The park 
consists of 237 acres of hills, valleys and 
beautiful scenery. It has 40 scenic areas 
for picnic tables which will seat 8 to 135 
people to a location for a total seating 
capacity of 1,700. 

An artificial lake is being developed in 
the park which will provide ice skating, swim- 
ming, and help enhance the natural recrea- 
tional benefits. 

Adjacent to the park, supervised and 
maintained by The Ionia County Hunting & 
Fishing Club, are several added attractions. 
A modern lodge located on a hill overlooking 
the park, is capable of accommodating up- 
ward of 200 people at a time. There is a 
target practice range in the basement of the 
lodge, an archery range on the grounds, and 
a long toboggan run. z 

Ionia has an excellent radio station, WION, 
a very good daily and a widely circulated 
weekly paper—which is rather unusual for 
a city of its size. The development of park- 
ing sites in the downtown area through 
property purchases has had the active inter- 
est and support of the city officials. Many 
new parking lots have been opened. 

South Ionia, a suburban area developed 
in recent years, is an attractive little village 
with about 15 business places and scores of 
new homes. “Service With Satisfaction,” 
seems to be the motto of the neighborly 
community. 

Tonia has set aside hundreds of acres of 
choice sites for new industry and is ready 
to assist anyone seeking a new location. 
Contact may be made with the Ionia Eco- 
nomic Development Commission or the 
chamber of commerce, both of which are 
active organizations designed to help im- 
prove the economic growth and well-being 
of the community. 

A very cooperative relationship exists be- 
tween Ionia’s management and labor, which 
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signifies that both parties have benefited 
from communications, industrial relations 
programs and a general understanding of the 
benefits of teamwork. 

Ionia has a new 75-bed hospital, modern 
in every detail, which answers well, the needs 
of the county. The hospital also provides 
employment for about 130 people. 

The civic-minded people of Ionia are dedi- 
cated to the constant improvement of the 
city. This is evidenced by the fact that well 
over 80 percent of Ionia homes are owner- 
occupied, and by the many building im- 
provements which make Ionia's business and 
residential areas among the most attractive 
to be found. 

Tonia is a friendly city, perhaps because 
of its 47 civic clubs and fraternal organiza- 
tions, which function for the benefit of all. 


Law of the Sea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have ap- 
peared in the well of this House on 
numerous occasions to point out the 
threat to American fishermen of a pro- 
posal to be discussed at the second United 
Nations-sponsored Conference on the 
Law of the Sea to be held March 17, 
1960, in Geneva. 

Here is an Associated Press dispatch 
from Canada which appeared recently in 
many newspapers in this country. It 
tells the story of what the Canadians 
have in mind. 

The Pacific coast fishing industry has a 
right to expect that our American delega- 
tion will not support any international 
agreement which would deprive Amer- 
icans of long-established rights. 

This newspaper story appeared in the 
Seattle Times: 

Canana Hopes To END U.S, FISHING RICHTS— 
SAYS CABINET MEMBER 


Orrawa, March 4—Canada is pushing for 
a territorial-limit proposal which would de- 
prive the United States of its historic fishing 
rights off the Canadian coasts, External Af- 
fairs Minister Howard Green said yesterday. 

Green told the Commons External Affairs 
Committee he is hopeful the plan will be 
approved at the Conference on Law of the 
Sea, opening in Geneva about 2 weeks. 

The Canadian proposal calls for a 6-mile 
territorial limit, plus another 6 miles for 
exclusive fishing rights for the coastal state. 

Green said that if this proposal is adopted, 
historic fishing rights enjoyed by the United 
States and some other countries will be wiped 
out. 

Green said the chances for success of the 
Canadian proposal depend on the willing- 
ness of the countries concerned to be flexible 
and move toward compromise. 

If inflexible positions are taken, the pros- 
pects for success will be considerably re- 
duced. 

The minister added that, if agreement can- 
not be reached now, it probably will be a 
long time before another attempt can be 
made. This would mean chaos, he said. 

Green said there has been no indication of 
support from Britain, which has been ignor- 
ing Iceland's unilateral claim to a 12-mile 
fishing limit, 
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Santa Fe Springs, Calif., All America 
City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, this 
Saturday, March 12, 1960, the city of 
Santa Fe Springs, Calif., will receive the 
All America City Award. Iam extremely 
proud to be able to represent in the Con- 
gress of the United States such a pro- 
gressive and modern community as 
Santa Fe Springs. 

I wish to congratulate all of the offi- 
cials and citizens of this fine city. It is 
very seldom such & young city is chosen 
to receive such a significant award. I 
believe the citizens of Santa Fe Springs 
richly deserve all of the praise and rec- 
ognition they are receiving. I am sure 
the citizens of Santa Fe Springs feel the 
many hours of work and the many sac- 
rifices that went into making this proj- 
ect a reality have now been justified. 

The All America City Award is to be 
Presented to the city of Santa Fe 
Springs, Calif., by the National Munici- 
pal League and Look magazine. The 
awards are given each year to 11 US. 
Cities selected by a jury of distinguished 
citizens and experts on Government im- 
Panelled by the league. Santa Fe 
Springs is the youngest city to receive 
this coveted recognition in the 11 years 
the awards have been made. Santa Fe 
Springs is just 2½ years old. 

Dr. George H. Gallup, director of the 
American Institute of Public Opinion, 
who served as jury foreman of the dis- 
tinguished award jury, said: 

Santa Fe Springs“ award was based on its 
efficiency in government and progressive city 
administration accomplished through alert 
continuing citizen participation. 


Four students from Santa Fe Springs 
high schools, accompanied by a local del- 
egation, made the presentation of the 
City’s history to the All America City jury 
in Springfield, Mass., last November. 
Taking part in the oral presentation to 
the judges were Steve Dickinson, Bar- 
ney Martinez, and Kathleen Burton of 
Santa Fe High School, and Penny Yapelli 
of St. Paul High School. It was the first 
time in the history of the National 
Municipal League that youth had taken 
Dart in the All America City competition. 

Just under 100 cities were considered. 
Their entries were screened by a com- 
Mittee of experts in community and 
government affairs. The field was nar- 
rowed to 22 finalists, who then presented 
their cases orally to the jury of experts, 
headed by Dr. Gallup. Santa Fe 
Springs, Calif., the youngest city ever 
to be selected, was chosen from the 
finalists to receive this outstanding 
honor. 

I include herewith articles from the 
Santa Fe Springs Independent and the 
Los Angeles Examiner. Also an expert 
from the Look magazine story reporting 
on the award to this All America City— 
Santa Fe Springs, Calif.: 
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From the Santa Fe Springs Independent] 
Civic PARTICIPATION SEEN Ker ro Vicrorzr 


Santa Fe Springs is an All America City. 

The announcement came this week from 
Dr. George Gallup, who was chairman of the 
All America Cities Award jury. Only other 
California city to win the award is Vallejo. 

Other western cities honored as 1 of il 
All America Cities for 1960 are Lamar, Colo., 
and Seattle, Wash. About 100 cities com- 
peted in this year’s contest, sponsored by the 
National Municipal League and Look maga- 
zine. 

According to Look magazine, the 11 cities 
were chosen on the basis of citizen action 


in pressing for needed improvements and - 


backing major community programs. 
FOUR STUDENTS 

The winning cities will be described in the 
March 1 issue of Look, which will be on 
the newstands February 16. This 2'4-year- 
old community is the youngest ever to be 
honored in the annual competition, 

Four students from Santa Fe Springs high 
schools, accompanied by a local delegation, 
made the presentation of the city’s history 
to the All America City jury in Springfield, 
Mass., last November, 

Taking part in the 10-minute oral presen- 
tation to the judges were Steve Dickinson, 
Barney Martinez, and Kathleen Burton, of 
Santa Fe High School, and Penny Yapelii, 
of St. Paul High. 

OTHER WINNERS 


It was the first time in the history of the 

š National Municipal League that youth had 

taken part in the All America City compe- 
tition, 

Announcement of Santa Fe Springs’ 
achievement will also be published in the 
National Civic Review and Western Cities 
magazine. Other cities named “All America” 
were Alton, II., De Soto, Mo., East St. Louis, 
III., Fargo, N. Dak., Norfolk, Va., San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, and Winston-Salem, N.O. 

Aside from the presentation by the young- 
sters, observers feel that the role played by 
Santa Fe Springs residents in community 
projects helped most to bring home the 
award. Highlighted In the presentation were 
the many citizen committees which have 
advised on important civic projects. 


DEFRAY COSTS 


The presentation, prepared by Santa Fe 
High journalism advisor Ted Snyder, admin- 
istrative assistant Darrell Essex, and City 
Manager Meno Wilhelms, also pointed out 
the tireless efforts of citizens toward incor- 
poration and the lessening of the tax burden 
by the creation of a municipal fire depart- 
ment. 

Numerous citizens and youth groups par- 
ticipated in fund-raising events to help de- 
fray the costs of sending the youthful dele- 
gation to Springfield. 

Special civic events to celebrate the accom- 
plishment for Santa Fe Springs are expected 
to be announced later, 

One of the first will be this Friday morn- 
ing at 9 am., when the entire community 
is invited to attend the first official raising 
of the All America City flag at Santa Fe 
High School, 


[From the Los Angeles Examiner] 
SANTA Fe SPRINGS “ALL-AMERican” 


Santa Fe Springs, 15 miles southeast of Los 
Angeles, one of the youngest cities in the 
Nation, yesterday was one of the 11 cities in 
the United States chosen for the All Amer- 
ica City Award. 

The All America City Award, considered 
the highest honor that can be achieved by 
communities of the Nation, was established 
in 1949 by the National Municipal League. 

The awards are conferred on the basis of 
outstanding civic achievements brought 
about by the concerted efforts of the citizens. 
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Yesterday, in the Detroit Room of the 
Statler, Santa Fe Springs Mayor William J. 
McCann and “Miss Santa Fe Springs,” Miss 
Martha Phillips, 19, a city employee, proudly 
displayed the award pennant. 

The flag will be flown at the city’s com- 
munity center and at the Santa Fe Springs 
High School, the mayor said. 

“This national coveted honor is à tribute 
to every citizen of Santa Fe Springs, and 
accepting it on their behalf is the greatest 
honor I could ever expect,” the mayor said. 

Dr. George Gallup, chairman of the coun- 
cil of the National Municipal League and 
foreman of the award jury, said: 

“Santa Fe Springs award was based on its 
efficiency in government and progressive city 
administration accomplished through alert 
continuing citizen participation.” 

Santa Fe Springs was incorporated in 1957, 
and has a population of more than 15,000. 

The other 10 cities honored were Alton and 
East St. Louis, III.; De Soto, Mo.; Fargo, 
N. Dak.; Lamar, Colo.; Norfolk, Va.; Vallejo, 
Calif.; Seattle, Wash.; Winston-Salem, N.C., 
and San Juan, P.R. 

Among the 11 cities receiving honorable 
mention were Baldwin Park and Burbank, 
Calif. 


[From Look magazine] 

Mayors, city managers and other local on- 
ciais sometimes make the presentations, but 
the task is often performed by volunteers who 
know the story of their city. This year, a 
group of high school boys and girls made the 
Poenta Non in behalf of Santa Fe Springs, 

alif. 

A variety of accomplishments accounted 
for this year’s winning cities. Some reflected 
continued citizen revolt against local crime, 
vice, and political corruption. Contest offi- 
cials note, however, that most new kinds of 
civic action stem from the country's explo- 
sive population growth, 

The new trend in civic action appears to 
fall into five areas (combined in some com- 
munities into a single long-range program): 

1. Modernization: The new in- 
volve ingenious plans for traffic, new housing, 
and new industrial parks. Many projects in 
older cities aim at revitalizing the downtown 
sections to protect valuable tax-producing 
properties threatened by population shifts to 
the suburbs. 

2. Slum clearance: The cultural and eco- 
nomie boundaries of most of our sprawling 
cities have spread far beyond their old po- 
litical boundaries. People are facing up to 
the fact that the slums left behind have 
health hazards that involve the entire region, 
rather then a small local area. As a result, 
decaying acres of blighted homes are being 
eliminated with the help of citizens in the 
suburbs, as well as with Federal support. 

3. Efficiency: The redtape and needless, 
overlapping costs of the good old way of doing 
things are belng seriously challenged. It is 
tough to change political traditions, but the 
case histories show citizens are learning that 
tax waste at city hall comes out of their own 
pockets. 

4. Annexation: The number of cities an- 
nexing their neighboring areas indicates that 
residents have been sold on the idea that 
larger communities with better administra- 
tions can provide more public service for less 
money. 

B. Outside guidance: Many small commu- 
nities have learned they are not alone in 
their efforts. For most major and many 
minor ciyic improvements, they can look to 
outside private and Government agencies to 
help bring dramatic and exciting changes to 
their own doorsteps. 

The stories of what this year’s winning 
cities did to win their wards begin below. 

SANTA FE SPRINGS, CALIF. 


Salesmen told prospective home buyers 
that the new tracts near the oil-rich fields 
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15 miles east of Los Angeles were part of 
communities nearby. But when the new 
owners moved in, they learned the sickening 
truth. The houses were on unincorporated 
land, without street lights, services, schools 
or identity. No one could help the home- 
owners but themselves. First, they organized 
a homeowners association. Then they spread 
word of what had to be done—over their 
fences and through their own newspaper. 
Soon the street lights went on, the streets 
were swept, and schools, parks and a post 
office all materialized. So intense was civic 
interest that 1 in 10 families helped in a 
study leading to a recommendation for coun- 
cil-manager government, then campaigned 
vigorously to put it over at election time, by 
a margin of 4 to 1. 

MEMBERS OF THE JURY THAT SELECTED THE ALL 

AMERICA CITIES 

Dr. George H. Gallup, Princeton, N.J., di- 
rector, American Institute of Public Opinion, 
foreman. 

Miss Grace B. Daniels, Kingston, Pa., presi- 
dent, National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women's Clubs. 

Dr. Anna L. Rose Hawkes, Washington, 
D.C., president, American Association of 
University Women. 

Harry J. Krusz, Lincoln, Nebr., president, 
Harry Krusz & Co. 

Mark S. Matthews, Greenwich, Conn., for- 
mer president, U.S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, 

Willard V. Merrihue, New York, manager, 
Community and Business Relations, General 
Electric Co. 

Vernon C. Myers, New York, publisher, Look 


magazine. 

James M. Osborn, New Haven, Conn., Yale 
University. 

Mrs. Robert J. Phillips, Washington, D.C., 
president, League of Women Voters of the 
United States. 

Henry Toy, Jr., New York, president, Na- 
tional Citizens Ceuncil for Better Schools. 

Donald H. Webster, Seattle, Wash., director, 
Bureau of Governmental Research and Serv- 
ices, University of Washington. 

Arnold 8. Zander, Washington, D.C., presi- 
dent, American Federation of State, County, 
and Municipal Employees, AFL-CIO. 


Unfair Imports Ruin Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ~ 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina, Mr. 
Speaker, our farmers are being ruined 
by imports from slave labor, foreign 
countries. The following farm resolu- 
tions tell the tragic story: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY AMERICAN NATIONAL 
CATTLEMEN'S ASSOCIATION, DENVER, COLO., 
JANUARY 27-30, 1960 

RESOLUTION NO. 7—MEAT IMPORTS 

Whereas we feel the unwarranted decline 
in the price of slaughter cattle has been 
caused by the increased importation of 
cheaply produced foreign meat, and that 
this low price of cattle has resulted in great 
numbers of breeding cows and heifers that 
would normally go to slaughter being held 
on ranches and farms, further increasing the 
surplus of cattle; and 

Whereas owing to the increased cost of 
domestic processing and retailing, this price 
reduction has not materially reduced the 
price of beef to the consumer; and 
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Whereas beef producers have consistently 
opposed Government subsidies; Therefore be 
it 

Resolved, That this association request the 
Congress and the administration to grant 
our industry relief by enacting equitable 
and realistic quotas on importation of all 
foreign livestock, meat, and meat products, 
and, specifically, by setting quotas that cur- 
tail the import of below-second-grade meats 
which at the present time are unrestricted as 
to yolume. 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY VEGETABLE GROWERS 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, ATLANTIC CITY, 

N.J., DECEMBER 1959 


FOREIGN TRADE 


A healthy exchange of goods and services 
between nations is highly desirable and is 
beneficial economically and politically to the 
nations involved. We believe that an active 
foreign trade, based on the principles of free 
enterprise, should be encouraged, but with 
due regard to the protection of our own na- 
tional interests. We would look with con- 
cern on any legislative or administrative ac- 
tion which would tend to increase import 
competition with domestic perishables. 

We look with suspicion on any transfer of 
authority over import regulations and tariffs, 
by membership in any supranational organ- 
ization such as the General Agreement on 
Tariff and Trade and the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation. We object to the con- 
stant interference of the Department of State 


in foreign trade matters. We believe that 


regulation of our foreign commerce is the 
constitutional obligation of the legislative 
branch of the Government, and we, therefore, 
favor exclusion of any executive department, 
including the President, from regulatory au- 
thority in the field of foreign trade. 
Specifically, we favor return from the Pres- 
ident to Congress of the obligation to ap- 
prove or disapprove all recommendations of 
the Tariff Commission made under the es- 
cape clause of the Trade Agreements Act. 

We recommend that the Congress establish 

explicit guidelines to govern decisions of the 

Tariff Commission with respect to import 

quotas, and that such decisions of the Tariff 

Commission on import quotas shall be final 

and operative unless disapproved by Con- 

gress. 

From 1960 PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL WOOL- 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION AS ADOPTED BY THE 
95TH ANNUAL CONVENTION JANUARY 24-27, 
1960, SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


TARIFFS 


The National Woolgrowers Association be- 
lieves that it is time for our Government to 
make a searching reexamination of its tariff 
policy. We urge Congress to reassert its 
constitutional right to set and control tariff 
policies. 

The matter of adequate tariff protection 
on imports of raw wool and wool manufac- 
tures and of lamb and mutton has been of 
vital importance to the sheep raiser since 
the early years of this country. It is neces- 
sary for the very existence of our industry. 
For this reason we vigorously oppose any 
efforts to reduce or disrupt our tariff system. 

This is the reason that we have always 
opposed the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act and still oppose it. We deplore its ex- 
tension to June, 1962 and hope that it will 
be allowed to expire at the end of this period. 

We advocate that the authority of the 
Tarif Commission be strengthened and that 
its recommendations for protection of do- 
mestic industries be transmitted directly to 
Congress for its consideration and action. 

We urge that the escape clause procedure 
be clarified so that import quotas can be 
readily applied. 

In this direction, we strongly urge con- 
tinued implementation of the Geneva Res- 
ervation with greater utilization of its po- 
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tential to accord the protection so vitally 
needed by all segments of the American wool 
economy. 

We are still opposed to U.S. membership 
in the Organization for Trade Cooperation 
and the participation of the United States 
in the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 

We commend the Nationwide Committee 
on Import-Export Policy and its chairman, 
Mr. O. R. Strackbein, and the Trade Relations 
Council of the United States for their vig- 
orous opposition to the lowering of tariffs. 
We request their continued activity on our 
behalf in connection with our historic stand 
on tariff matters. 


Last Commanding Officer of the Scotia 
Naval Supply Depot, Scotia, N.Y.— 
Capt. Harold E. Cole, Supply Corps, 
U.S. Navy, a Great Sailor Dies in the 
Service of His Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
morrow high on a hill in Arlington Ceme- 
tery there will be laid to rest the last 
mortal remains of one of the finest naval 
officers I have ever had the privilege of 
knowing and one of my close and warm 
friends, Capt. Harold E. Cole, Supply 
Corps, U.S. Navy. 

Captain Cole passed away suddenly 
last Saturday while attending classes at 
the Albany Teachers College in Albany, 
N.Y. At the time of his death he was 
site administrator of the Navy machine 
tool program being conducted at the 
General Services Administration Depot 
in Scotia, N.Y. Until last December 31, 
Captain Cole was the commanding officer 
of the U.S. Naval Supply Depot at Scotia, 
a post in which he had served with great 
distinction since July of 1956. Prior to 
coming to Scotia, Captain Cole had grad- 
uated from the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis, the Naval and Finance Supply 
School at Philadelphia, and the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion in Cambridge. He served with dis- 
tinction with the Asiatic Fleet prior to 
World War II and occupied a number of 
major staff assignments both at sea and 
ashore during World War II. Imme- 
diately before coming to Scotia he was 
comptroller for the Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service in Washington, 

To Captain Cole fell the difficult and 
unhappy assignment of presiding over 
the Navy's major installation in the 
Schenectady area during its disestablish- 
ment. During the time of his tenure the 
Navy gradually reduced its complement 
at Scotia, and from time to time rumors 
of even greater reductions circulated 
prominently throughout the area. Dur- 
ing this whole trying period, Captain Cole 
not only represented the Navy in the 
Scotia-Schenectady area with great dis- 
tinction and ability but was tireless in his 
efforts to see that those in charge of ar- 
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rangements in Washington were fully 
apprised of the situation in Schenectady 
before making their decisions involving 
base disestablishment. Like every good 
commander, he had the welfare of his 
subordinates close to his heart. 

In spite of all his tireless efforts in 
defense of the interests of our area and 
of the hundreds of loyal civilian person- 
nel who were privileged to serve under 
him in Scotia in one of the finest activi- 
ties which it has been my privilege to see 
in any Government department, Captain 
Cole had to watch the Navy go ahead 
with its decision and in December of 
1959 he officially brought the Scotia Navy 
Depot to a close. 

This action was not only a tragedy 
for the community and a blow to Captain 
Cole in his professional capacity, it also 
represented a serious personal blow as 
Well. His ship sunk from under him, 
Captain Cole was obliged to look forward 
at the end of the current fiscal year to 
retirement from active naval service at 
the age of 49, with two young children 
left to educate. However, the personal 
blow which Captain Cole sustained was 
Something he never spoke about, even to 
his closest friends. Having fought hard 
and courageously in the highest tradi- 
tions of the Navy to preserve the jobs of 
the men and women under him, he went 
to work quietly without complaint to pre- 
Pare for the difficult adjustment to ci- 
Vilian life which faced him and his 
. family. In fact, with characteristic vigor 
and determination, he was at school 
early on a Saturday working, taking a 
Special course of training in preparation 
for the inpending return to civilian life 
When he passed away. He hadn't given 
up the ship. He had only just begun 
to fight. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to pay my deep respects to Capt. 
Harold E. Cole for the outstanding job 
which he did for the Navy and for our 
community. I haye never known a naval 
Officer who did more for a community 
or for the men and women under his 
ee than was done by Captain 

ole. 

Our Navy exists to fight, of course, and 
this is her first responsibility. But no 
military force can ever be effective in a 
democracy unless it has the understand- 
ing and sympathetic support of men and 
Women in villages and cities and commu- 
nities all across our land. For this rea- 
Son the individual who embodies the 
Navy or any of our armed services 
in a particular community bears a very 
heavy responsibility. I am frank to say 
that I believe Captain Cole discharged 
this responsibility with a distinction and 
With a spirit of dedication that were far 
above and beyond the call of duty. 

His sudden and untimely passing from 
Our local scene also raises in my mind, 
Mr. Speaker, another matter. As a 
Member of the Committee on Armed 
Services I find it increasingly difficult 
to understand why our military services 
cannot make the fullest possible use of 
the abilities of the able officers who have 
selected the Navy as their career while 
they are still vigorously capable of serv- 
ing and still possess their full capabili- 
ties. Why should it be that our military 
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services can tell a man who has de- 
voted the best years of his life to his 
country that his professional career is 
at an end and require that he should 
go out and start another one from 
scratch at an age when his family 
responsibilities are heaviest, as were 
Captain Cole’s, and when men of his 
own age group are only just begin- 
ning to establish themselves in greater 
positions of leadership and responsi- 
bility in other professional fields in- 
stead of taking down their shingles. 
Surely this is one of the greatest 
challenges which our military services 
face today. I for one believe they 
must meet this challenge promptly if 
we are to continue to attract to the 
career military service, men of the 
ability and devotion of Harold E. Cole. 

I know the people of Scotia and 
Schenectady and the whole 32d district 
will join with me in expressing to Mrs. 
Cole and to her two fine sons our deepest 
sympathy in the loss of a wonderful 
husband and a devoted father, 

Home is the hunter 
Home from the hill 
And the sailor home from the sea. 


New Farm Legislation Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, a wheat 
farmer from Reardon, Wash., on a trip 
to Phoenix, Ariz., has taken the trouble 
to write me his views on price supports 
and to endorse my bill to repeal farm 
subsidies. I include his letter and ex- 
cerpts from other communications to 
show the widespread Opinion in favor 
of ending the present agricultural pro- 
gram: 

Hon. Mr. Petry, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: I farm a section of wheatland 
in Spokane and Lincoln Counties, Wash. I 
endorse the idea of repealing the entire farm 
support program as the morning Phoenix 
paper of February 11 states would be accom- 
plished in a bill introduced by you. On 
February 19 the same paper stated that Sec- 
retary Benson submitted a farm bill that 
would greatly reduce price supports and free 
wheat farmers to produce as much wheat as 
they want. 

I feel that accepting acreage control as 
the price of security price supports was like 
trading a birthright for a mess of pottage. 
If a farmer was entitled to a parity income, 
he certainly did not receive it when he was 
compelled to reduce his wheat acreage 362 
percent (the Spokane County figure for the 
1959 crop) even though he had received 90 
percent of parity price support—.9 x 638 = 
57.42 percent. If the support is at 75 per- 
cent of parity the figures are .75x.638= 
47.85 percent. I believe the farmers in the 
areas best adapted to wheat would have had 
a higher income if there had never been a 
farm program. In the absence of a high 
guaranteed price, wheat acreage would have 
been reduced in areas where a variety of 
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crops can be grown. Market price is a con- 
stantly acting production regulator like the 
governor on an engine. A farm 

should not violate the principle of competi- 
tive marketing. 

Although economists characterize the de- 
mand for wheat as inelastic, hungry, and 
malfed people would certainly eat wheat if 
they could get it. I believe they would get 
more if the price were set in a free market. 
To the underprivileged the fact that auto- 
mobile output is curtailed when sales fall 
off may be an academic question, but no one 
can explain to a hungry man why the United 
States must reduce the acreage of food crops. 
Even though the economic problems are 
large, we would be headed in the right direc- 
tion again. 

More and more farmers are expressing the 
wish that the entire farm program be done 
away with. They realize that at a high cost 
to the Government, they have received no 
real benefit. It would be better to seek to 
reduce Government subsidies to other seg- 
ments of the economy than to seek subsi- 
dies for farmers under a program that does 
not really help them, 

I am sure there is strong underlying sup- 
port among farmers throughout the Nation 
— ende that would abolish production con- 

‘ols. 

Yours truly. 


Other comments on the farm program 
are: 


I suggest this solution to the farm support 
scandal. At this session of Congress a law 
be passed with the following points: 

1. The Federal Government get out of 
the farming business completely and immedi- 
ately. No price supports at all, no soil banks, 
no acreage allotments, and no buying of 
surpluses. 


Would suggest that if the parity program 
cannot be reduced then that all forms of 
marketing should be put on a parity pro- 
gram. Such as coal mining, auto manufac- 
turing, production of television sets, fisheries, 
shipbuilding, etc., and so on ad nauseum, 
Parity programs on manufactured products 
would be ridiculous and probably financially 
impossible, but deserves exactly the same 
consideration as the farm parity program. 

The apportionment of 20 percent of the 
national budget to agricultural supports is 
indicative of the disproportionate political 
influence which agriculture is able to wield. 
The principle of parity embodied in price- 
support programs was designed as a short- 
term answer to a long-term problem to 
artificially stimulate production. These two 
elements reflect basic reasons for opposition 
to any continued price-support program. 


It would seem to me if we ever plan to 
cure some of our farm problems we must 
begin to let them start operating on a sup- 
ply and demand basis, not a subsidy. 


I want to express approval of your 
stand and proposed bill for repeal of farm 
support prices as mentioned a few days ago 
in the local papers. I suppose it will en- 
counter a lot of opposition in this election 
year from Members who are interested in 
votes rather than commonsense and econ- 
omy, but I'm glad you are taking the initia- 
tive in an effort to undo what seems to me 
at this late present date to be a wholly un- 
justified and indefensible subsidy of inem- 
ciency and waste, 


Personally I think the price supports 
should be completely abolished. Twenty 
years ago when price supports were put into 
effect I thought that it was the only good 
thing that the Roosevelt administration 
sponsored in all of the years it was in power. 
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Is Political Leadership Inconsistent With 
Good Government? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, in June 
1959, a Pottsville, Pa., newspaper re- 
porter issued a report to the fund for the 
Republic called “The Art of Govern- 
ment,” which purports to cover reform 
and organization politics in the city of 
Philadelphia. The basic thesis of this 
report is that a political organization 
which becomes successful because of a 
good government program will eventu- 
ally abandon or avoid the foundation 
upon which it was built and move into 
an area where it will operate in a cor- 
rupt or improper manner. 

James Reichley, the reporter, attacks 
the successful Philadelphia Democratic 
organization and its leader, Congress- 
Man WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. He impugns 
the character of the Congressman and 
a number of leading ward leaders of the 
city. On Sunday, February 21, 1960, a 
panel discussion was held in Congress- 
man GREEN’S district in northeast Phila- 
delphia on the topic “Will Reform Last 
in Philadelphia?” 

The participants were James Reichley, 
the author, W. Thatcher Longstreth, a 
leading Philadelphia Republican and 
former candidate for mayor, and Con- 
gressman GREEN, the Philadelphia Dem- 
ocratic city chairman. 

The author presented an argument in 
favor of his report. The Republican 
speaker supported the author’s basic 
thesis that efficient and successful po- 
litical organizations end up in politically 
corrupt activities and poor government. 
The city chairman of the Democratic 
Party denied that he was interviewed by 
the author, charged that the report had 
79 misstatements and inaccuracies and 
that the work was mainly fictional and 
based upon pure fantasy. è 

The danger of such prejudiced attacks, 
which have been made and can be made 
again, against any Member of Congress 
who is a political leader, is that the pub- 
lisher frequently gives permission to re- 
print to other publications. In Phila- 
delphia, the Greater Philadelphia maga- 
zine announced that it would reprint the 
Reichley report in full and agreed to 
print at the same time Congressman 
GREEN’s answer to the report, so that 
all people could read beth accounts and 
form an independent judgment. 

The Times newspapers cover the 
Greater Northeast Philadelphia. They 
are independent newspapers, serving the 
Fifth Congressional District, where Rep- 
resentative WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR., is 
campaigning for Democratic nomination 
for an eighth term in the House. 

The following Times newspaper edi- 
torial, which should be read by all Mem- 
bers, raises the question whether the his- 
tory of some corrupt political organiza- 
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tions makes it inevitable that a success- 
ful city political organization in this day 
and age must follow in the same foot- 
steps. Will a successful political organ- 
ization, built on good government poli- 
cies, eventually abandon them? 
The editorial follows: 
Does GREEN FIT THE POLITICAL Boss SYMBOL? 


Too many people use symbols to simplify 
their thinking on every subject from little 
boys to political bosses. 

If a symbolizer talks with Mr. B., and Mr. 
B. says he has a 6-year-old son, the stock 
image of a 6-year-old boy pops into the sym- 
bolizer’s mind. He knows 6-year-old boys 
are always lively, mischievous, loud, hard 
to manage, and untidy. 

When someone mentions political boss, the 
symbol pops instantly to mind. A political 
boss is always ruthless, unethical, grasping 
and undemocratic. 

Such is the reaction in the minds of many 
Philadelphians when anyone mentions BILL 
GREEN. 

Green is the boss of the Democratic Party. 
Right? Thus he is a political boss. Right? 

ANYONE KNOWS 


If he is a political boss, they figure he must 
be ruthless, unethical, grasping and undemo- 
cratic. Anyone knows, they say, that all po- 
litical bosses always have been and always 
will be ruthless, unethical, grasping, and 
undemocratic. 

We have heard many such descriptions of 
Green in recent years. We can honestly say 
that none of these critics who talked with us 
substantiated their comments beyond some 
vague reference to deals, the inevitable men- 
tion of Tobyhanna and the final weak de- 
tense: “I dont' have anything solid to go on, 
but I know I'm right.” 

One of the sharpest recent attacks on po- 
litical machines in general and GREEN'S ma- 
chine in particular is contained in a 125- 
page book, “The Art of Government,” by 
James Reichley, a Pottsville reporter. Pub- 
lished by the Fund for the Republic, it covers 
the politico-governmental picture in Phila- 
delphia. 

The other night Reichley’s book was the 
subject of discussion by a three-man panel 
at the Northeast Neighborhood Center. In 
addition to Reichley, the panel members in- 
cluded Congressman GREEN and W. Thatcher 
Longstreth, who was the unsuccessful Re- 
publican candidate for mayor in 1957. 

Reichley said a few nice things about the 
local machine,“ but was principally con- 
cerned with condemning it. Longstreth 
threw a few logs on Reichley's fire. And 
Green said the book is shot through with 
lies, inaccuracies, distortions. 


CONDENSED VERSION 


We at the Times haven't had the privilege 
of reading the entire report. We've only 
been able to get hold of a condensed version. 

At this point, we are of the opinion that 
Reichley let a number of wise-sounding 
Philadelphians slip him symbol interpreta- 
tions of local politics instead of hard facts. 
And after he had collected a number of such 
symbol-statements he weaved them together 
into one big symbol statement, upon which 
he set the lofty title “The Art of Govern- 
ment.” 

Unless Reichley can furnish us a lot more 
facts, we're going to have to disagree with his 
crief sweeping symbols about GREEN and his 
party. 

We'll stick with these few conclusions for 
the timebeing: The Democratic machine is 
efficiently run by GREEN; it is likely to take 
over completely from the reformers when 
Dilworth steps out; its approach to goy- 
ernment at that point is not likely to be 
idealistic, but is likely to provide good gov- 
ernment. 


March 9 


HINTED COMPARISON 


We will not accept even the minted com- 
parison of Green and his machine with Bos- 
ton's late Curley and his machine or Louis- 
iana's late Huey Long and his machine. 

Maybe someday Green will slap the Times 
down in typical political boss style. But un- 
til some solid anti-Green facts are forth- 
coming, we'll stick with our conclusion that 
he’s an intelligent politician who is proving 
that a political machine can be run efficiently 
without losing its ideals. 

Though historians might look back on 
GREEN as just another machine boss, we 
think it’s more likely they will credit him 
with finding the formula for combining 
political efficiency with sound city govern- 
ment. 


The Crisis on the Commuter Railroads— 
No. 7 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, for the past 
several weeks I have inserted a series of 
articles and other matter in the RECORD 
to familiarize the Congress with the se- 
rious deterioration of our Nation’s rail 
commuter services and to point up the 
need for Federal help. 

After investigation into a number of 
accidents on the New Haven Railroad, 
which serves the district I represent, I 
learned that failure or breakage of some 
parts of train running gear was re- 
sponsible for some accidents. But I also 
discovered that the running gear, which 
includes axles, wheels, brakes, and other 
such apparatus, is not included among 
train equipment which must be inspected 
and approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

I introduced legislation to require ex- 
tension of ICC responsibility to include 
the running gear. 

Scrutiny of financial operations of the 
same railroad, as outlined in annual re- 
ports to the ICC, disclosed the need for 
financial assistance and I have intro- 
duced legislation to provide long-term, 
low-cost loans for purchase and main- 
tenance of commuter and mass transit 
system facilities and equipment. 

Incidents of the past weekend serve to 
emphasize the urgent need for legisla- 
tion, such as I have introduced, to cope 
with the crisis on the New Haven Rail- 
road and other commuter lines. 

On Saturday, a derailment occurred on 
the railroad because of what a railroad 
official described as a broken axle caused 
by a burned out journal. The accident 
left only two tracks open and a bottle- 
neck resulted because the accident had 
occurred along a portion of tracks used 
by the New York Central system as well 
as the New Haven Railroad. 

How the failure of equipment not cov- 
ered by ICC inspection can jeopardize 
public safety and enormously inconven- 
ience the public is made clear in the fol- 
lowing article published in the Norwalk 
(Conn.) Hour on Monday, March 7, 1960, 
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which I include under permission pre- 
viously granted: 


Nine Hoves to New Tonk; OR, Lire ABOARD 
No. 399 


New Tonk — Here's the sad saga of ol’ 
399—the Connecticut Cannonball that came 
up a dud. 

Old No. 399 is a New Haven Railroad train. 
On a clear day it makes the 56-mile run 
between Bridgeport, Conn., and Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal in Manhattan in an hour and 
10 minutes. 

Then came Black Saturday—old 399 took 
more than 9 slow and agonizing hours to 
make the 56-mile trip. 

“A nightmare,” cried one cold and weary 
Passenger as he staggered into Grand Cen- 
tral early Sunday. Railroad officials were 
speechless. 

The 8-car train carried 300 passen- 
gers. Many missed theater and dinner ap- 
pointments, concerts, or reunions. 

During the trip the heat failed on three 
of the eight cars. A dozen men “abandoned 
Ship“ in anger at the delay. There was no 
food. 

The slow trip was blamed on a derailment 
of six New Haven Railroad cars in the Bronx. 
Despite that, the ride was a traveling—and 
sometimes stationary—comic opera. If a log 
had been kept, it might have read like this: 

4:20 p.m.: Train leaves Bridgeport. Pas- 
sengers carefree. 

5:30 pm.: Passes through New Rochelle, 
N.Y. Passengers enjoying scenery, reading. 
WORSE AND MORE OF IT 

5:35 p.m.: Train stops, backs up to New 
Rochelle to take on more passengers. 

6 pm.: Passes Mount Vernon, N.Y.; last 
of chocolate bars eaten. 

6:20 p.m.: Somewhere between Mount Ver- 
non and New York train stops. “It was 
horrible,” said Mrs. Donald Street, of New 
York City. “The lights went out. There 
Was no food, no heat.” 

6:50 pm.: Passengers anxiously clutching 
theater tickets ask conductor if he could 
back train up so they could disembark and 
transfer to other transportation. He says, 
“No.” Some take off anyway. 

8 pm.: Passengers tear up theater tickets. 

8 p.m.: A dozen men try to leave train. 
They are pelted by boys with snowballs. 

9:30 p.m.: Hungry passengers stare fixedly 
at a train passing on open track. Train 
has diner—and people eating in same. 

t: Passengers give up. Huddle to- 
gether to stay warm. À 

1:30 a.m.: Train creeps into station. “It 
roe terrible,” said an executive from Stam- 
‘ord. 


Amerigo Vespucci (1451-1512) 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, Italy has 
been the home of the arts in all ages, 
but in the 15th century she gave birth 
to two famous sons who became great 
explorers. One of them discovered the 
New World while the other, Amerigo 
Vespucci, baptized it with his name. 

Little is known of this adventurous son 
of a notary public in Florence whose sole 
ambition seems to have been to sail away 
from home to places barely known, and 
explore new lands. In about 1500 we 
find him entering the services of Don 
Manuel, of Portugal, and organizing sev- 
eral expeditions. It is now known that 
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in about 1502, or 1503, he arrived at a 
Florida shore, and then sailed south to 
the shores of Brazil. Then the two con- 
tinents of the New World were named 
after him, Amerigo, America. Glory to 
the memory of this great explorer. 


Rubber Footwear Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a letter from Mr. W. E. 
Brimer, president of the Tyer Rubber 
Co., Andover, Mass., concerning the 
enormous increase in the importation of 
rubber shoes, overshoes, and rubber- 
soled shoes with fabric uppers, which 
will, of course, reduce substantially do- 
mestic production. 

The letter follows: 

Tyzr RUBBER CO., 
Andover, Mass., March 1,1960. 
The Honorable THOMAS J, LANE, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Lane: Since you were apparently 
unable to visit with us at the Hotel Mayflower 
in Washington on February 18, I am taking 
the liberty of enclosing a photostatie copy 
of each of three placards which we displayed 
to our visitors that evening. 

You will note that the first one shows that 
the total of imported rubber shoes, overshoes, 
and rubber-soled shoes with fabric uppers in 
1959, for the first 11 months, reached the 
alarming percentage of 34.18 of the total 
domestic market, and that this was nearly 
double the percentage imported in 1958 and 
more than five times the percentage of 1957. 
The second picture shows that nearly all of 
the imports were from Japan, and the third 
shows the difference between the wage costs 
in Japan and those in this country. 

Since wage costs represent an unusually 
large percentage of total costs in our type of 
product, it seems obvious that we cannot 
maintain employment in our industry in 
competition with a country paying 20 cents 
per hour for workers against more than $2 
locally. 

We are, as an industry, taking steps to see 
what can be done either through the execu- 
tive department of the Government or 
through legislation to establish some limit 
on the total of imports, and hope that we 
can count on your support, 

We were sorry to miss you at our open 
house and hope to see you on some other 
occasion within the near future. 

Cordially - yours, 
Tyrer RUBBER Co., 
W. E. Berer, President. 
Rubber footwear imports versus industry 
shipments since 1953—Rubber shocs, over- 
shoes, boots, and rubber-soled shoes with 
javric uppers 
; [Thousands of pairs} 
K — ... n 


Cal- Total Percent, 
endar | Industry | Imports | shipments, | imports 
year | shipments industry to total 
and imports| shipments 
1988 73, 364 «ss 74, 052 93 
1954... 73, 835 717 74, 552 es 
1985. 81. 850 1. 086 „ 930 1.31 
1056. 86,190 2,334 88, 524 264 
1057... RU, 389 6, 045 95, 434 6. 33 
1958.—— 92, 218 19, 474 111, 692 17. 44 
1959 1. 91,045 7 687 34.18 
1 11 months. 
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Rubber footwear imports by country of 
origin, 11 months, 1959 


{Thousands of palrs) 
Rubber Rubber- 
Country shoes, over- | soled shoes | Total 
shoes, and | with fabrie 

boots uppers 
nan cesses 33, 941 9,867 | 43,898 
Hong Rong 473 1, 513 1,984 
All others (17). 1, 108 s40 J. 048 
W 35, 522 12,220 | 47,742 


— re LEE eh ̃ .. 
Average hourly earnings, including fringe 
benefits, rubber footwear employees, do- 
mestic versus Japanese 
Per hour 
Domestic rubber footwear industry 
(October 1959) aa a 
Japanese—all rubber products (March 
o panene ete 


More About Interest Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr, Speaker, I think 
the following exchange of correspond- 
ence will prove of interest to our col- 
leagues. Following is a letter I received 
from the Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men's Association and my answer thereto. 
If I receive any answers to my letter I 
will be happy to share the contents 
thereof with our colleagues, 

The letters follow: 

NORTHEASTERN RETAIL 
LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
Rochester, N.Y., February 24, 1960, 
Re interest rate on Treasury obligations, 
Hon. ABRAHAM J, MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN MULTER: On behalf of 
more than 1,200 retail lumber and building 
material dealers who are in New York and 
New England States, we wish to call your 
attention to action taken by these men on 
the important subject of interest rates on 
Treasury obligations. 

This action has been taken after careful 
study and clearly reflects the attitude of 
these dealers on this matter which is of vital 
consequence to them and the home-buying 
public. 

We feel that this is of particular interest 
to you because it reflects the considered 
judgment of a substantial number of your 
constituents. 

We invite your attention to the enclosed 
statement of position pertaining to this reso- 
lution on interest rates. 

We hope that you will give this subject 
your personal attention and careful consid- 
eration and that you will take such action 
as is warranted by further developments. 

We shall be glad to have your reaction to 
our views on this subject, 

Sincerely, 
8 Horace G. PIERCE, 
Managing Director. 
A STATEMENT OF Posrrion—INTEREST RATES 

ADOPTED AT THE 66TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 

OF THE NORTHEASTERN RETAIL LUMBERMEN’S 

ASSOCIATION IN NEW YORK, JANUARY 26, 

1960 


Whereas Congress failed in the Ist session 
of the 86th Congress to remove the 4½- per- 
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cent interest rate ceiling which was imposed 
many years ago and is long outdated because 
of worldwide financial trends on long-term 
Federal bonds. If the ceiling had been re- 
moved the Treasury’s efforts to achieve non- 
inflationary debt management would have 
been strengthened; and 

Whereas short-term Treasury borrowing 
costs have risen to the highest level in sev- 
eral decades, and the ability of the Treasury 
to manage the debt in a manner consistent 
with sound principles of sustaining economic 
growth has been seriously undermined; and 

Whereas the vital interest of all Americans 
is at stake because excessive reliance on 
short-term financing probably will have 
grave consequences by reducing the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar; and 

Whereas this trend has affected the avail- 
able mortgage funds for house construction 
because the consequent withdrawal of funds 
from traditional savings institutions such as 
the mutual savings banks and savings and 
loan associations and channeled into short- 
term paper which has seriously threatened 
their liquidity, and thereby their ability to 
furnish the mortgage funds necessary to 
build the new homes America needs: 

Resolved, That we the members of the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermens Association 
commend the administration for its position 
in the management of the public debt; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we urge Congress to re- 
move the 414-percent interest rate ceiling to 
give the administration more freedom in 
management of the public debt; and be it 
further 


Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
brought to the attention of the congressional 
Members in the northeastern area urging 
their favorable action on President Eisen- 
hower's proposal. 


HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 3, 1960. 
Mr. Horace G. PIERCE, 
Managing Director, Northeastern Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Rochester, N. V. 

Dear Mr. Pierce: Receipt is acknowledged 
with thanks of yours of February 24, 1960, 
with reference to interest rates on Treasury 
obligations, 

I regret to advise that it is my opinion 
that you are merely mouthing the statements 
of the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
which statements are fallacious and have not 
yet been sustained by the facts. On the 
contrary, every fact of economic and banking 
life indicates that they are wrong. 

It is almost silly for anyone to argue that 
you will lower the interest rate in the market- 
place by increasing the maximum interest 
that may be paid. Every time that we have 
increased the interest rate on FHA and VA 
mortgages, the rate immediately went to 
the maximum and stayed there. Further- 
more, the interest paid on Government bonds 
fixes the interest rate on everything. 

It stands to reason that the interest 
charged on risk loans, whether they be mort- 
gage loans or otherwise, should be higher 
and they always are higher than the in- 
terest rates paid by the U.S. Government 
on its riskless securities. Our Government 
has never defaulted on any of its obligations 
and never will. 

The finest security is U.S. Government ob- 
ligations, requiring no effort on the part of 
the saver or investor but to sit back and to 
either clip cOupons or receive the interest 
checks. 

The pretense that short-term securities are 
inflationary is utter nonsense. They are no 
more inflationary than the E and F bonds 
that are readily cashable at any bank by the 
owner thereof, The mutual savings banks 
and savings and loan associations of the 
country have upward of 25 percent of their 
resources invested in U.S. Government obli- 
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gations, most of them long-term. They are 
selling now way under par. If we increase 
the interest rate on new issues of long-term 
Government securities by as little as one- 
half percent the value of those outstanding 
bonds will fall another 5 points, and if we 
increase the interest rate on the new long- 
term issues by 1 percent those outstanding 
long-term bonds will drop 10 points. None 
of those institutions can stand it. 

If you think that mortgage money Is now 
tight, just try to imagine what will happen 
to it when the Government issues long-term 
bonds at 5 percent. Commercial banks are 
paying a maximum of 3 percent on their sav- 
ings accounts, savings banks are paying 4 
and 414 percent, and some savings and loan 
associations are paying as high as 4½ per- 
cent. 

You can be sure that the run which was 
experienced a short time ago when our citi- 
zens rushed to buy the last high interest 
rate Government bonds will look like a crawl 
if we give this administration its way and 
let them issue long-term bonds at more than 
414 percent interest. 

There is no better way to dry up the 
mortgage market than to have the Govern- 
ment issue long-term bonds at an interest 
rate close to that being paid in the mortgage 
market. Why maintain and pay for the cost 
of real estate appraisers and employees to 
service mortgages when you can get better 
than the equivalent net return on riskless 
Government securities at the expense of em- 
ploying a coupon clipper? 

Can you think of anything more infia- 
tionary than increasing the cost of Govern- 
ment? The interest on Government obliga- 
tions is the first charge on the cost of Gov- 
ernment. The national debt now stands at 
$290 billion. The President says he is going 
to reduce that by $4 billion. I doubt 
whether he can but let us assume he does. 
That will bring the debt down to $286 bil- 
lion. An increase in the cost of carrying 
that debt of only 1 percent a year is $2,860 
million each and every year of the term of 
the debt. And you urge the Congress to let 
the President do that so he can issue long- 
term bonds that will run from 25 to 30 years? 
Multiply the $2,860 million by the number 
of years he wants the debt to run and you 
will have the total increased cost of carry- 
ing that debt, What could possibly be more 
inflationary? 

Do not overlook the fact that this is not 
new or additional money that the Federal 
Government must borrow in order to carry 
on, This is all refinancing or refunding 
of existing debt. The only new money that 
must be generated for this refinancing will 
be the increased interest, if any. 

There isn't an economist or financier in 
the country worthy of the name who can 
justify advising a client to refinance with 
long-term obligations an outstanding debt 
during a high interest rate market. The 
only sensible, businesslike thing to do is to 
finance short-term in the high interest rate 
market and when the interest rate drops, 
finance long-term. That has been tradi- 
tional with our Government as well as with 
business and no one can give any valid rea- 
son to do the contrary. 

Incidentally, did you know that in the bill 
reported by the committee there is a pro- 
vision permitting the Treasury Department 
to engage in what is known as “advance 
refunding.” That means that a Government 
bond that has 12 years to run until maturity, 
bearing a 2½ percent interest rate, can be 
exchanged by the Treasury for a new 20-year 
bond with a 5 percent interest rate. Justify 
that if you can. I cannot. 

I will appreciate your circulating a copy 
of this letter among your members with the 
suggestion that they send me their comments 
with reference thereto. 

Sincerely yours, 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER. 


March 9 


An American’s View of Conditions in 
Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, February 
25, 1960, I placed a statement in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp lamenting the 
tragic death of Chough Pyong-ok, the 
Korean Democratic Party leader who had 
been battling Syngman Rhee for the 
presidency of his nation. 

The Japan Times of Tokyo was among 
the papers reprinting my remarks. An 
American businessman noticed the story 
there while in Asia on a commercial trip. 
This person, who has made annual trips 
to the Far East for the last decade, pos- 
sesses a broad knowledge of the area. 
The death of Chough, and indications of 
American interest in Korea’s plight, in- 
spired him to write me an extremely 
frank letter about conditions under the 
Rhee regime. 

Urging my colleagues to take special 
notice of the passages that point to wide- 
spread misuse of American aid funds, I 
am placing the text of this letter in the 
Record. To protect the writer's business 
contacts in Korea, naturally I am with- 
holding his name. The letter follows: 

Marcu 1, 1960. 
The Honorable STEWART UDALL, 
Congressman, State of Arizona, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Being in the Far East on a busi- 
ness trip I read with great interest your 
statement in the Japan Times of February 
28, dealing with the coming presidential 
election in Korea. 

I spent last week in Seoul where I was a 
witness to the funeral of the late Chough 
Pyong-ok and I was amazed at the spon- 
taneous demonstrations of the people show- 
ing support of the Democratic Party. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of people lined the 
streets in a silent tribute to this great 
Korean patriot. 

I have been coming to the Far East every 
year for the past 10 years, and for 6 years 
in a row I also have visited Korea in connec- 
tion with my business. I have been able to 
follow the developments in Korea and I am 
appalled by the lack of progress and the 
completely hopeless economic situation un- 
der the present regime. 

Businessmen (I am only talking of those 
I consider honest without doubt) and plain 
people today express openly their belief that 
general improvement can only come with a 
change in the Government. 

Mr. Rhee's dictatorial state, with corrupt 
higher and lesser officials, and with a policy 
of hatred toward Japan, is blocking the de- 
velopment of Korea as a truly democratic 
state. This policy of no trade with Japan 
costs the American taxpayer a lot more 
money than If we would compel Mr. Rhee to 
permit free trade with Japan forthwith. 
Japan would be the cheapest supplier and 
also the best customer which Korea could 
have. 

I would like to state here that I have no 
interest whatsoever in any trading between 
Korea and Japan; however, I do have an 
interest in the tremendous amount of money 
which we Americans are pouring into Korea 
without any chance to discontinue doing so 
in the foreseeable future. All this because 
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of a man, no doubt a great patriot, too old 
today to understand the changes in the 
world and surrounded by corrupt officials. 

During a speech in Chile on his present 
tour, President Eisenhower stated that Amer- 
ica would never support a dictatorial state. 
May I ask what is Korea? 

I know of factories in my line of business, 
a tannery and a shoe factory, built in Taejon 
about 4 years ago with ICA funds (American 
taxpayers’ money). and to this day neither 
factory has been used. Why? Because of 
corruption, graft, and diversion of funds. 

Under the present Government I fear that 
the people of South Korea are moving closer 
to communism because of the tremendous 
differences between the new rich and the 
terribly poor masses. The present police 
state is a hotbed for breeding hatred and 
mistrust. Unfortunately we Americans are 
partly to blame because we are supporting 
men like Rhee and his friends. 

I do not believe that conditions should be 
attached to any aid program, but in a case 
like Korea where our officials must see every 
day the evidence of graft and corruption 
and a policy of hatred against Japan, I feel 
then we either clean up the situation and 
insist on the establishment of a true demo- 
cratic nation, or we withdraw our aid despite 
the terrible losses in American blood a few 
years back. 

The true friends of America in Korea are 
losing faith in us. We should not let that 
happen. 

I hope that you will forgive my frankness 
but, haying followed the conditions over a 
number of years, I believe that I know what 
Tam talking about. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signature withheld.) 


Statement of Congressman Lane on 
Cotton Export Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include my statement to the 
U.S. Tariff Commission on March 9, 
1960: 

STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN THOMAS J. LANE, 
DEMOCRAT, MASSACHUSETTS, TO THE US. 
Tarir? COMMISSION IN Re SECTION 22 or 
THE AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1933, 
AS AMENDED, ON THE UNDUE INTERFERENCE 
WITH THE COTTON EXPORT PROGRAM OF THE 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, OF IM- 
PORTED COTTON, TEXTILES, AND TEXTILE 
Propucrs, Marcs 9, 1960 
Mr. Chairman, and members of the Tariff 

Commission, the cotton export subsidy pro- 

Bram of the U.S. Government for the bene- 

fit of domestic growers, is indirectly hurting 

the domestic manufacturers who process this 

Taw material into cloth and clothing. This 

Contradiction may be described as a double- 

Standard in textile economics. 

We are paying out a subsidy rate of 8 
cents a pound in cotton and the cotton con- 
tent of cotton products in order to reduce 
the surplus of this commodity in the United 
States. Foreign manufacturers are buying 
and using this cotton to make textiles that 
are then exported to the United States where 
they undersell American-made textiles. 

The same Government program which fs 
helping the American cottongrower, is dam- 
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aging the American cotton manufacturer. 
Even though we produce more cotton than 
we can use, American textile manufacturers 
have to pay $350 million more a year for cot- 
ton than they would at the world price. 

We want to dispose of our surplus cotton 
abroad, but we don’t want to see it come 
back to the United States in the form of 
cotton cloth or clothing that undersells 
American cotton textiles on the raw material 
differential. 

This is only one competitive disadvantage 
that our manufacturers must contend with. 
The wages and other labor costs of foreign 
manufacturers are one-tenth of one-half of 
American costs. The surge of Japanese im- 
ports through 1955-56 has been held to that 
level by a voluntary quota arrangement with 
the Japanese Government. 

But imports continue to pour in from 
other countries, and especially from India, 
Korea, Formosa, and Pakistan. In 1959, 170 
million square yards of cotton goods were 
imported from Hong Kong; an increase of 
170 percent over 1958. 

New England textile mills have suffered 
from the constant erosion of unfair competi- 
tion and Government indifference to their 
prbolems for many, Many years. 

Now that the problem of the textile indus- 
try has become national, affecting all mills 
irrespective of the States in which they are 
located, it is expected that the Federal Goy- 
ernment will not only recognize the danger, 
but take effective action to protect our tex- 
tile industry from the double-barreled attack 
of foreign competition, 

The President has asked the Tariff Com- 
mission to determine if the establishment of 
an import fee equivalent to the export sub- 
sidy on raw cotton to foreign mills, is neces- 
sary to prevent interference with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s cotton export program. 
This is a ‘round-about’ and inadequate way 
to help American textile manufacturers in 
their predicament. A countervailing duty 
to offset ‘two-price cotton’ is a beginning. 
To be effective, it must be implemented by 
overall quotas broken down by categories of 
goods, and comprehensive quotas, 

The whole problem will not be solved un- 
less the Government also applies a formula 
that will protect our manufacturers from the 
low-wage competitive advantage of foreign 
producers who are undermining our domes- 
tic market. è 

The Tariff Commission must face up to the 
fact that the American textile industry needs 
protection from the destructive effects of 
mounting imports. As it considers the con- 
vicing testimony presented by manage- 
ment and labor working together in their 
appeal for a solution to the ruinous com- 
petition of imports, I am confident that it 
will make the n recommendations to 
save the American textile economy. 


Dr. Thomas Garrigue Mazaryk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include therewith a tribute to an out- 
standing exponent of liberty, Dr. Thomas 
Garrigue Mazaryk. 

March 7 was the 110th anniversary of 
Dr. Mazaryk’s birth in Moravia. He 
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was the first President and founder of 
the Republic of Czechoslovakia, one of 
the greatest statesmen of this century, 
a great leader and patriot. Dr. Ma- 
zaryk’s death in 1937, 2 years prior to 
the liquidation of the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia by Hitler, prevented his 
witnessing that tragic event and the 
present Communist control of his free- 
dom-loving countrymen. 

Mr. Speaker, I deem it most fitting 
that I add my tribute to that of my col- 
leagues in the Congress in honoring 
Thomas Masaryk’s memory on the occa- 
sion of his birth, which privilege is 
denied his own unfortunate people liv- 
ing presently under the oppression of 
Communist bondage. 


Granting Atomic Weapons Information 
to France and Other Allies in Best 
U.S. Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the time 
has come for the United States to revise 
its policy of withholding atomic energy 
information from its own allies. This 
Was recognized by the President in a re- 
cent press conference when he said: 

When the Soviets have the information 
and the know-how to do things, it’s pretty 
hard for me to understand why we don't 
do something with our allies, 


Under the Atomic Energy Act, how- 
ever, the President cannot transfer re- 
stricted material and data for use in 
atomic weapons unless a nation “has 
made substantial progress in the devel- 
opment of atomic weapons.” Only Great 
Britain has achieved eligibility under this 
standard. Even the recent explosion by 
France of an atomic device in the Sahara 


- has not qualified it to receive the Amer- 


ican know-how and materials which 
would facilitate its attaining an atomic 
capability. 

I believe that in view of the fact that 
the Soviet Union already has atomic 
weapons as powerful as those of the 
United States, it serves no useful purpose 
to continue this prohibition in effect. 
The law under which nuclear weapons 
and information are kept from our allies 
is out of date, especially since General 
de Gaulle exploded the French bomb in 
the Sahara. 

Furthermore, the effect of withhold- 
ing data and material on atomic weapons 
from allies such as France has become 
self-defeating. First, it requires our al- 
lies to spend millions and millions of 
dollars in duplicating work which we 
have already done—money better spent 
for raising their standard of living and 
for defense purposes. 

Second, it makes it necessary for our 
allies to conduct nuclear tests explo- 
sions, either to develop their own 
weapons independently or to achieve the 
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substantial progress in the development 
of atomic weapons which is a prerequi- 
site to American atomic weapons aid. 

Third, either we pool weapons and ex- 
pertise or nations will act independently. 
France will go on testing until it has the 
hydrogen bomb or we offer nuclear co- 
operation. We dare not stand pat any 
longer. Such action can result only in 
a considerable number of independent 
capabilities—a situation in which it 
would be exceedingly difficult, if not im- 
possible, to impose effective weapons 
control. 

To remedy this situation, on Febru- 
ary 29, 1960, T introduced a bill, H.R. 
10748, eliminating as a condition for ob- 
taining atomic weapons assistance from 
the United States the current require- 
ment that a nation already have achieved 
substantial progress in the development 
of atomic weapons. The President will 
thus be enabled to make atomic weapons 
assistance available whenever he deter- 
mines that this will promote the defense 
and security of the United States. The 
proposed agreement for the exchange of 
information or material will, of course, 
still be subject to the provision of the 
Atomic Energy Act which retains in Con- 


gress the right to make any such agree- 


ment ineffective by a simple concurrent 
resolution. 

I have also provided in my bill that in 
return for receiving aid from the United 
States in developing its own atomic 
weapons, any nation receiving such as- 
sistance must guarantee to refrain from 
conducting nuclear tests explosions to 
the same extent that the United States 
refrains from conducting her tests. 

The passage of this legislation will not 
only assist such stanch and proven al- 
lies as General de Gaulle in his quest to 
restore France to her greatness, but it 
will also prevent the proliferation of nu- 
clear tests by aspiring atomic powers 
which now appears inevitable. 

We must help France in this manner 
for then France helps us in the defense 
of Europe. Remember also, France is 
our time-tested ally. We have since our 
beginnings been forced into conflict with 
every major nation in Western Europe, 
but France has always been with us. 

The text of my bill follows: 

H.R. 10748 
A bill to amend the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That section 91c 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“o. The President may authorize the Com- 
mission or the Department of Defense, with 
the assistance of the other, to cooperate with 
another nation and, notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 57, 62, or 81, to transfer 
by sale, lease, or loan to that nation, in ac- 
cordance with terms and conditions of a 
program approved by the President 

(1) nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons 
and nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons 
systems involving Restricted Data; 

“(2) utilization facilities for military ap- 
plications; 

“(3) source, byproduct, or special nuclear 
Material for research on, development of, 
production of, or use in utilization facilities 
for military applications; and 

“(4) source, byproduct, or special nuclear 
material for research on, development of, or 
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use in atomic weapons: Provided, however, 
That the transfer of such material to that 
nation is necessary to improve its atomic 
weapon design, development, or fabrication 
capability, whenever the President deter- 
mines that the proposed cooperation and 
each proposed transfer arrangement for the 
nonnuclear parts of atomic weapons and 
atomic weapon system, utilization facilities 
or source, byproduct, or special nuclear ma- 
terial will promote and will not constitute 
an unreasonable risk to the common defense 
and security, while such other nation is par- 
ticipating with the United States pursuant to 
an international arrangement by substantial 
and material contributions to the mutual 
defense and security: Provided, however, 
That the cooperation is undertaken pur- 
suant to an agreement entered into in ac- 
cordance with section 123: And provided 
further, That if an agreement for coopera- 
tion arranged pursuant to this subsection 
provides for transfer of utilization facilities 
for military applications the Commission, or 
the Department of Defense with respect to 
cooperation it has been authorized to under- 
take, may authorize any person to transfer 
such utilization facilities for military ap- 
Plications in accordance with the terms and 
conditions of this subsection and of the 
agreement for cooperation.” 

Sec. 2. Subsection 123a of the Atomic Act 
of 1954, as amended, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 

“(5) A guaranty by the cooperating party 
that it will refrain from nuclear test ex- 
plosions to the extent that the United States 
refrains from nuclear test explosions;" 

Sec. 3, Subsection 144c of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“o. In addition to the cooperation author- 
ized in subsections 144a and 144b, the Presi- 
dent may authorize the Commission, with 
the assistance of the Department of Defense, 
to cooperate with another nation and— 

“(1) to exchange with that nation Re- 
stricted Data concerning atomic weapons: 
Provided, That communication of such Re- 
stricted Data to that nation is necessary to 
improve its atomic weapon design, develop- 
ment, or fabrication capability; and 

“(2) to communicate or exchange with 
that nation Restricted Data concerning re- 
search, development, or design, of military 
reactors, whenever the President determines 
that the proposed cooperation and the com- 
munication of the proposed Restricted Data 
will promote and will not constitute an un- 
reasonable risk to the common defense and 
security, while such other nation is par- 
ticipating with the United States pursuant 
to an international arrangement by sub- 
stantial and material contributions to the 
mutual defense and security: Provided, 
however, That the cooperation is undertaken 
pursuant to an agreement entered into in 
accordance with section 123.“ 


Statement on Cotton Textile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the statement of Mr. 
Seabury Stanton, before the U.S. Tariff 
Commission regarding cotton products, 
section 22, on March 3, 1960: 
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My name is Seabury Stanton. I am chair- 
man of the Northern Textile Association, 80 
Federal Street, Boston, Mass., which rep- 
resents New England textile manufacturers. 
I am also president of Berkshire Hathaway, 
Inc., which operates seven mills in Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island and employs 
6,000 people. Our headquarters are in New 
Bedford, Mass. We manufacture fine combed 
cotton fabrics. 

I serve on the New England Governors’ 
Textile Committee, having been appointed 
by the Governor of Massachusetts, and I also 
serve on the Textile Advisory Committee, 
established by the Secretary of Commerce 
pursuant to the recommendation of the Sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, known as 
the Pastore committee. ‘ 

The textile industry is still an important 
segment of the New England economy, em- 
ploying approximately 130,000 persons. It 
ranks third among manufacturing industries 
in the area. Cotton spinning, weaving, dye- 
ing, and finishing operations employ about 
one-third of this number, and the balance 
are engaged in processing other fibers. The 
area also employs 90,000 in the apparel 
trades. 

The mills and employees in New England 
are, of course, an integral part of the U.S. 
cotton textile industry and cannot prosper 
unless the industry does. 

It is from this point of view that we view 
these proceedings, and from this point of 
view that we wish to record the Northern 
Textile Association in support of the petition 
now before you. We also wish to endorse the 
statements made here by Mr. Halbert Jones, 
representing the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Institute. 

I shall not attempt to review the statistical 
material which has been so ably presented 
here. I wish to emphasize, however, a few 
points. 

1. The President's letter of November 10, 
1959, to the Commission, requesting this in- 
vestigation, seeks to narrow the scope of rec- 
ommendations to the matter of a fee equiva- 
lent to the difference in cotton prices. 

The imposition of such an equalization fee 
is, we believe, necessary, desirable, and equi- 
table and we urge the Commission to make 
such a recommendation. Such a fee will 
restore us to a position of equality on cotton 
costs, but does nothing about the differences 
in other costs, such as labor, which (unlike 
cotton) vary greatly between countries. 

Therefore, we urge the Commission to con- 
strue section 22 broadly and to make recom- 
mendations designed to remedy the total 
situation caused by rising cotton goods im- 
ports. Whether imports are induced by 
cotton cost differentials or by wage and other 
cost differentials, we believe they are proper 
subjects for this investigation. 

We are hopeful that the Commission's 
findings and recommendations on the total 
situation will be persuasive with the Presi- 
dent. 

2. The welfare of the raw cotton industry 
and the success of Government policies de- 
signed to help the cotton farmer depend upon 
the maintenance of a healthy and prosperous 
cotton textile industry in this country. This 
country could not afford to maintain a large 
raw cotton industry if its customers were 
largely foreign mills. 

3. Imports of cotton textiles and other 
cotton goods are substantial, are increasing 
at an alarming rate, and cause and threaten 
injury te the domestic industry. 

As has been pointed out earlier, imports 
of cotton in the form of textiles have risen 
from about 33,000 bales in 1948 to approxi- 
mately 318,000 bales in 1959, an increase of 
over 850 percent. The greatest increase has 
been between 1958 and 1959. Measured in 
terms of cloth, it has been estimated that 
imports of cloth, made-up goods and apparel 
have risen from the equivalent of 365 million 
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square yards in 1958 to 578 million square 
yards in 1959, an increase of 58 percent. 

In addition, there have been substantial 
increase in imports of yarn, knit goods and 
miscellaneous manufacturers which, when 
converted to a square yard basis, show addi- 
tional imports of almost 68 million square 
yards for a total of 646 million square yards 
in 1959. 


Countable cotton | Square wards Square yards 


cloth. . 141, 530, 538) 240, 760, 514 
Other cloths....----] 7,440, T. 10, 827,873 39 
Made-up goods...-.| 54. 642, 10 51, 26, 702 —4 
Apparel. 102, 118, 90| 275, 633, 063 70 

365, 747, 4880 578, 357, 212) 58 


There is no doubt that imported cottons 
replace domestic cottons. In an industry 
which has not shared in the growth and 
expansion of the past decade, and which is 
historically plagued with overproduction, 
imports depress prices, earnings, and wages 
and inhibit needed investment and progress. 

4. Beginning in 1954 and carrying through 
1955 our industry was threatened by the 
rapid growth in imports of Japanese cotton 
goods. The reasons for this growth were 
lower production costs based on lower labor 
and overhead costs in Japan. This threat 
was not induced by differences in cotton 
costs, We in the industry made every effort 
to meet this problem and were gratified by 
the action of the Japanese in establishing a 
comprehensive system of export quotas. 

At that time our problem was almost ex- 
clusively one of Japanese imports. It was 
pointed out by us at the time the Japanese 
announced the present 5-year quota that 
“the arrangement deals with a particular 
situation of cotton goods imports from 
Japan. Similar problems in connection with 
other textile products and with other coun- 
tries are not covered. These must likewise 
be solved if the industry as a whole is to 
prosper.” 

Since that time the Japanese quotas have 
limited shipments to the United States but 
imports from other sources have begun to 
rise at alarming rates. In 1956 cotton tex- 


tile imports from Hong Kong were negligible. 
In 1959 we estimate that cotton goods im- 
ports from Hong Kong will reach the equiva- 
lent of 170 million square yards. The up- 
ward trend of imports from other countries 
is also marked. 


Kores | Formosa | Pakistan 


N NSW 45, 904 

12857 eee seas ease 18, 455 

IWS... --| 1,328, 999| 4,702, 42% 127,113 27, Sib 

19993. 21, 816, 000 6,411, 000) 8,078, 000) 7, 557, 000 

eS es ey ̃ a A 
1 Estimated. 


These developments have brought about 
a situation which did not exist in 1956 but 
which was foreseen. This investigation 
Offers the means for dealing with the cur- 
rent and developing problem before more 
damage is inflicted. 

5. The first quota limitations were an- 
nounced by the Japanese before a two-price 
cotton system came into existence. The rea- 
sons for urging the quota arrangement were 
based on differences in wage costs, and were 
not dependent on the existence or absence 
of a a two-price cotton system. We believe 
that the principle of quotas covering all types 
of cotton goods, from yarn to apparel, 
broken down by categories, and geared to a 
Percentage of domestic production, is sound. 
We welcomed the acceptance by the Japa- 
mon and American Governments of this prin- 
ciple, 
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We urge the Tariff Commission to recom- 
mend quotas. The Japanese arrangement 
should serve as a pattern. Within any total 
quota the Japanese should retain the quotas 
and subquotas which they established in 
1957. 

6. When the Japanese quotas were devel- 
oped in 1956 and 1957 we were aware that 
the threat of imports from other sources 
would undoubtedly grow, and we made it 
clear that our efforts to protect ourselves 
from this threat would continue. It would 
be inconsistent to urge limitations on Japa- 
nese imports and fall to make every effort to 
limit imports from other sources. This pro- 
ceeding offers the means within the frame- 
work of our laws to accomplish this. 

7. Imports of Japanese cotton goods rose 
from 84.6 million square yards in 1953 to 
287.5 million square yards in 1955, at which 
time the Japanese first announced a volun- 
tary quota. This increase of 180 percent 
should be contrasted with the growth of im- 
ports of Hong Kong cotton goods from 20.8 
million square yards in 1957 to 170 million 
square yards in 1959, an increase of 700 per- 
cent. Japanese quotas were justified in 1955. 
Quotas on imports from other countries are 
justified now. 

8. A fee equivalent to the per pound export 
subsidy rate on the cotton content of im- 
ported articles is necessary. Such an equal- 
ization fee does not solve the import prob- 
lem caused by lower wage and overhead costs 
in foreign mills. It should, however, solve 
that part of the problem which is caused 
by the differential in cotton costs and, to that 
extent, is a step forward and desirable, 

Such an equitable arrangement does not 
require extensive argument. American mills 
are forced, as a result of programs and legis- 
lation, to pay more for cotton than foreign 
mills, This being the case, tariffs on cotton- 
goods imports should be adjusted accord- 
ingly, not only for the protection of the tex- 
tile manufacturers and apparel makers, but 
for cottongrowers as well. Failure to do this 
means a loss of customers for cottongrowers 
and a loss of employment and investment in 
the textile and apparel industries. 

9. A comprehensive system of quotas on 
cotton goods, including yarn, fabrics, made- 
up goods, apparel, and other miscellaneous 
cotton items should be recommended, The 
quota should be divided by categories, to 
avoid concentrations, and by countries. The 
total should be based on a representative 
period such as 1955 and divided by cate- 
gories on the basis of relative production of 
each in the United States. 


U.S. Cotton goods imports, 1958 and 1959 


Change, 
1958 1959 from 1058 
to 1959 
Countalle cotton |Squareyards| Square hard Percent 
lot 141, 539, 538) 240, 760, 814 70 
Other clot hs. 7. 44d. 788 10. 327. 873 39 
Made-up goods -| 54, 642. 183| 2 51, G26, 702 —6 
Apparel #_.-....<... 162, 118, 940/275, 633, 063 70 
Total. 365, 747, 438 578, 357, 212 58 
Catton yarn 2. 3, 850,867] , 108. 840 14 
Knit goods 2 18, 607, 730) ? 25, 514, 110 87 
Miscellancous 
ton manufac- 
tures: 3_.....-.-... 32, 300, 348; 137,195, 408 15 
Total...------ 54, 824, 954| 07, 008, 454 4 
Total, all cot- 
ton goods 
Imports. 420, 572, 392) 646, 265, 600 54 


1 Estimated on the basis of 10 months’ actual. 
s Converted to aoar yards by means of conversion 
factors used by the Business and Defense Services 
Administration. 


Sources: U.S, Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
8 Assoclation of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
or 
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Can Amphibious Warfare Survive in the 
Nuclear Age? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, there has just concluded here 
in Washington the annual Seapower 
Symposium sponsored by the District of 
Columbia Council of the Navy League 
of the United States, held at the Shera- 
ton Park Hotel. This year’s symposium 
highlighted one of the most versatile and 
necessary capabilities of our balanced 
fleets—amphibious warfare. 

The program for this significant event 
included a most informative article by 
Gen. David M. Shoup, U.S. Marine Corps, 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, en- 
titled “Can Amphibious Warfare Sur- 
vive in the Nuclear Age?” 

At a time when our attention is so 
easily caught by the continuing discus- 
sions over missiles, and the constant con- 
troversy which seems to surround so 
many aspects of our defense prepara- 
tions it is well to focus our attention upon 
a proven U.S. capability—amphibious 
warfare—in which we excel. 

Again and again in the years of the 
cold war the free world's ability to re- 
spond to the recurrent crises which mark 
the East-West struggle has rested 
squarely upon the versatility, mobility, 
and instant readiness of American sea- 
power, and in particular—the highly 
trained amphibious forces of the bal- 
anced fleet. 

General Shoup’s comments serve to re- 
mind us that what has been true in the 
past will remain true in the future. 
Whatever else we in the Congress may 
provide for in meeting the security re- 
quirements of the Nation, we must not 
neglect the very forces which time and 
again by their instant, impressive re- 
sponse have enabled the free world to 
stand fast in the face of Communist 
aggression. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, I include the views of General Shoup, 
as they appeared in the program for the 
Amphibious Warfare Seapower Sympo- 
sium 1960, in the RECORD: 

CAN AMPHIBIOUS WARFARE SURVIVE IN THE 
NUCLEAR AGE? 
(By Gen. David M. Shoup, Commandant, 
US. Marine Corps) 

Amphibious warfare is a highly specialized 
art which has evolved over the centuries, 
Like more conventional forms of warfare, 
it has been employed at times by men of 
genius who fully understood it and at other 
times by men who lacked the vision and 
experience to employ the art succesfully, 
In ancient times Phoenicians, Greeks, and 
Romans launched successful ship-to-shore 
operations, Their success stemmed from 
recognizing the complicated and specialized 
nature of their task. 

During the 13th century, Asia and parts 
of Eastern Europe fell prey to the swift 
cavalry of Mongol hordes from the roof of 
the world. Empires ceased to exist in face 
of their inexorable advance. They were 
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everywhere victorious. Yet even in their 
golden age and at the zenith of their success, 
the Mongols were unable to project them- 
selves beyond the confines of the Eurasian 
landmass. Kublai Khan's attempted am- 
phibious invasion of Japan failed partly be- 
cnuse he lacked an understanding of sea- 
power and amphibious warfare. 

In the 18th century it was mastery of sea- 
power and a sound national maritime phi- 
losophy which enabled England to reign su- 
preme as mistress of the sea, But during 
that same century her record of success in 
almost a score of amphibious ventures was 
less than 50 percent. In the decade and a 
half preceding the Congress of Vienna, her 
landing forces were successful in only onc- 
third of approximately a dozen operations. 
It was ironic that the world’s greatest sea- 
power failed to develop the techniques for 
projecting seapower ashore. 

A century later England was responsible for 
one of the most disastrous of modern sea- 
borne ventures. The abortive Anglo-French 
ship-to-shore assault to seize the Gallipoli 
Peninsula from the Turks early in World 
War I appeared to sound the death knell for 
amphibious operations. Although the ill- 
fated operation to seize the Golden Horn was 
in itself a failure, it was in many respects 
the guinea pig which made possible present 
day amphibious doctrine. 

In the aftermath of World War I, US. 
marine officers, who predicted the nature of 
the coming amphibious war with Japan, set 
about to develop the techniques which would 
be needed to win such a war. Their work 
‘was conducted in the face of dissenting world 
military opinion. 

When the United States was drawn into 
World War II we were the only Allied nation 
which was prepared to conduct amphibious 
operations on a major scale. The landing 
force techniques pioneered by the Marine 
Corps coupled with thhe amphibious tech- 
niques developed by the Navy enabled our 
country and our allies to conduct the great- 
est amphibious war the world has ever 
known, Never before in the history of the 
world has a coalition of allles marched or 
sailed farther or launched a greater number 
of successful amphibious operations of a 
major scale than the United States and her 
Allies in World War II. 

WITH THE “MOSTEST” 

Amphibious assaults in World War II were 
characterized by huge concentrations of men, 
ships, and aircraft which were launched 
against the enemy to exert the greatest shock 
possible, The attacker's combat power at 
the juncture of sea and land was brought 
from zero to the maximum attainable as rap- 
idly as possible. Frequently the outcome 
was decided in favor of that belligerent who 
could achieve optimum mass soonest. Heavy- 
ily populated battle areas were the order 
of the day. 

World War II ended as the nuclear age 
was ushered in. Thus far the atomic weap- 
ons used at Nagasaki and Hiroshima con- 
stitute the only combat use of nuclear war- 
fare, but their portent was unmistakable 
even in 1945. It would be sheer folly to 
expose great concentration of men, ships, 
or aircraft to possible nuclear attack by an 
enemy possessing the secret of the atom. A 
reappraisal of our methods was required. 

I think it is significant to note, however, 
that nuclear weapons affected tacticians in 
all military walks of life. Accepted princi- 
ples and techniques for air, naval and land 
warfare were subjected to Just as close a 
scrutiny as the speciality of amphibious war- 
fare which embraces all of the other forms 
of combat. 

Two questions arose with respect to our 
specialty. Can amphibious warfare survive 
in the nuclear age; and, if so, does it deserve 
to survive? 
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Massing forces at the point of a main ef- 
fort has been a standard combat tactic for 
centuries, The advent of nuclear weapons 
placed commanders on the horns of a di- 
lemma. Massing forces, whether they be air- 
craft, ships, or men, creates a lucrative tar- 
get for nuclear attack by an enemy. Con- 
versely, if a commander disperses his forces 
over too great an area he subjects them to 
defeat in detail by an alert and mobile 
enemy. The secret of success in this age 
lies in the ability to remain dispersed except 
for brief periods when forces must be massed 
to accomplish a given mission, immediately 
after which they must again be dispersed be- 
fore being subjected to nuclear attack, 


USED IN INDOCHINA 


Obviously if we are to fight a nuclear war 
of any proportion or even to fight a conven- 
tional war against an enemy who can, if he 
chooses, use nuclear weapons we must possess 
the means for accomplishing rapid massing 
and equally rapid dipersing of major forces. 
We found the answer in the helicopter. This 
highly versatile vehicle provides the means 
for keeping attack force ships dispersed at 
sea while retaining the capability to overfly 
enemy beach defenses and, by swift concen- 
tration of helicopter-borne troops, strike an 
inland objective in sufficient mass to force a 
decision. In place of the two-dimensional 
warfare of recent years—striking frontally 
or on a flank—we have introduced a third 
dimension, the vertical assault. What was 
merely a concept 15 years ago is now a tried 
and tested doctrine. 

When vertical assault was first considered 
as a possible answer to the problem caused 
by the threat of a nuclear conflict, however 
limited, extremists were found on both sides 
of the scale. On one side could be found 
those who decried helicopters and claimed 
they were too vulnerable to serve a useful 
purpose in combat. On the other side were 
those who prophesied that soon all phases 
of an amphibious assault operation would 
be accomplished using helicopters. I sub- 
scribe to the middle of the road, not from 
any desire to compromise but because of the 
hard facts of reality. Helicopters were used 
successfully in combat in Korea by our 
marines and in Indochina by the French. As 
& means for lifting assault troops and for 
keeping them supplied they serve our pur- 
pose admirably. 

BUDGET REALITIES 

On the other side of the coin there are 
still some items of hardware in our inven- 
tory which do not lend themselves to being 
helicopter transported. Conventional means 
of landing must be employed if we desire 
these items brought ashore. In addition, 
the realities of the budget and competition 
with other programs of equal and greater 
importance leave no doubt that we may 
never have available to us all the helicopter 
amphibious assault ships (LPH's) we would 
like to have. 

Amphibious assault operations for the 
foreseeable future will be a mixture of the 
old and the new. Assault elements will be 
lifted by helicopter; perhaps additional as- 
sault units will be lifted in amphibious ve- 
hicles, and necessary quantities of supplies, 
equipment, service and support troops and 
replacements will be landed over the beaches 
which must be secured by the assault troops, 
The mix of helicopters and surface craft con- 
tributes to dispersion, and in my view both 
have a proper role in modern warfare, 

IN NUCLEAR ENVIRONMENT 

There is no doubt in my mind that am- 
Pphibious warfare is as valid in a nuclear en- 
vironment as any other form of warfare. 
This brings me to the second part of the 
question I raised. Does amphibious war- 
fare deserve to survive? 

The continued existence of amphibious 
warfare as a practicing art can be justified 
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only if it meets the requirements of national 
strategy. It becomes necessary, therefore, 
to examine the objectives of our defense 
program. Simply stated, these objectives 
are: first, to deter general war; and second, 
to deter limited war or to win or contain 
limited wars without delay if they should 
once start. 

It must be recognized that all of the 
armed services of the United States contrib- 
ute to the overall defensive posture and 
therefore to the general deterrent capability 
of our Nation and of the free world. In 
the event a general war should occur the 
role of our retaliatory striking forces is 
clearly evident. The exact role of forces 
not having an instant retaliatory mission 
will depend to a great extent on the sur- 
vivability inherent in the various elements 
which make up the opposing power blocs 
and the moral fiber of their people. 

Our role in limited wars can be predicted 
accurately. There is a general consensus, 
with which I heartily agree, that limited 
wars are the most probable type of action 
we may have to fight. Although of less 
threat to national survival than general 
war, limited engagements merit our close 
attention. They must be met with the 
forces in being. Speed of response is a 


matter of primary importance. 


REMINDER TO COMMUNISM 

The Navy-Marine Corps response to lim- 
ited war threats has been and will be the 
balanced fleets. Deployed in each of the 
great ocean areas, the fleets are maintained 
in a state of readiness for immediate com- 
bat employment. Our highly trained Fleet 
Marine Force units in close proximity to 
amphibious shipping stand as a constant 
reminder to the Communist world that we 
are ready and able to counter aggression 
in any quarter of the globe. 

The deterrent potential inherent in an 
amphibious task force extends to all areas 
which can be reached or influenced from the 
broad of the seas. Our existing 
capability in this regard is unique, It is 
unmatched anywhere else in the world and 
furnishes our country with a handsome re- 
turn on its investment. 

An amphiblous task force enjoys a high 
degree of strategic mobility, and it can de- 
liver its Fleet Marine Force units to a 
troubled area without delay. Arrival at a 
potential trouble spot does not signify an 
irrevocable commitment of a landing force, 
however, because the endurance of a fleet 
enables it to lle just over the horizon for 
days or weeks. It can land its landing force 
of marines in part or in whole should the 
situation deteriorate and their presence be 
required ashore, 

The Navy-Marine Corps team stands ready 
at this very minute to conduct amphibious 
operations using the doctrine of vertical as- 
sault. However, the fire support that is 
avallable from seaward is diminishing. 


DON’T BURN BRIDGES 


The crashing broadsides and thunder of 
scores of fire support ships to which we be- 
came accustomed in the last war are now 
thinning out in favor of all-weather aircraft 
and missile support. I sound a caution here 
because the time has not yet arrived when 
we can turn our backs completely on con- 
ventional warfare techniques. 

Amphibious assault transports or LPH's 
which were designed from the keel up for 
helicopter operations will be entering the 
feet soon. And the CVS support carriers 
which have been converted for our use are 
doing a splendid job. Only two CVS are 
presently in use along with one old con- 
verted CVE escort carrier. Obviously our 
capability for launching an amphibious 
vertical assault must be increased. As I have 
previously indicated, marines will make 
their entry into enemy territory both by 
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helicopters and by surface craft for a long 
time to come. 

Our organizational structure, our weapons 
and equipment, and our state of mind are 
geared for any kind of war in any environ- 
ment. The necessity for amphibious readi- 
ness is still with us in full measure, 


Our China Policy Must Change 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, our China 
Policy must change if we are to avoid 
war and attain peace. I wrote an article 
favoring recognition of Red China, after 
preliminary negotiations and explora- 
tion, in the March issue of the American 
Legion magazine. Most of the resultant 
mail has been very favorable to my 
stand. Under unanimous consent I am 
including a letter I received from State 
Representative Robert H. Barnes, Demo- 
crat, of Montville, Conn. Last year the 
Oregon Senate passed a resolution favor- 
ing trade with Red China in nonstrategic 
materials on the same basis which we use 
in trading with the Soviet Union. 

Following is Mr. Barnes’ letter, reso- 
lution, and statement to all members of 
the 1959 Connecticut General Assembly: 

Dear CONGRESSMAN PorTER: I liked your 
pro stand in the March issue of the Amer- 
ican Legion. How much longer are we to 
keep our head in the sand? As a veteran of 
five wars, including World Wars I and II. I 
say that it is about time we became realistic 
in our policy toward the China mainland. 
The following is what I have done about it. 


House Joint RESOLUTION 8 


Resolution proposing a compromise with 
Red China Government 

Whereas the situation in the Far Fast. 
notably in the Yellow Sea-Formosa Straits 
area, has kept the people of the United 
States in a state of apprehension, tension, 
and confusion, for a considerable length of 
time, which is exceedingly detrimental to 
the well-being of the world in general and 
the United States in particular, many believ- 
ing that eventually the end result might well 
be world war III: and 

Whereas since the Korean war, Korea has 
been divided into two hostile camps, the 
Communists of North Korea, with telling 
assistance by Red China, exerting constant 
political and military pressure on the Free 
Republic of South Korea; and 

Whereas so long as the de facto govern- 
ment of Red China is not recognized by the 
United States as a de jure, sovereign nation, 
so long as the United States resists the efforts 
of Red China to join as a member of the 
United Nations, and so long as the con- 
troversy over the Quemoy-Matsu Islands re- 
mains unsolved, strained relations between 
the two countries, Red China and the United 
States, will continue unabated; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States, well knowing the aims and desires of 
Red China, as herebefore indicated, should 
take full advantage of this favorable and 
promising opportunity, before it is too late, 
to resolve the differences between the two 
countries, by offering to compromise the aims 
and desires of both countries, Red China 
and the United States: Be it therefore 
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Resolved, That it is the consensus of the 
General Assembly of the State of Connecticut 
that for the general welfare and tranquillity 
of the people of Connecticut and of the 
United States, the following proposal be made 
by the United States to Red China, viz, that: 

(1) The Government of the United States 
will recognize Red China as a going, estab- 
lished, and sovereign nation, with the insti- 
tution of diplomatic relations between the 
two countries, Red China and the United 
States; 

(2) The United States will not oppose the 
entrance of Red China into membership 
of the United Nations; and 

(3) The United States will endeavor to 
induce the Government of Formosa to give 
up the Quemoy and Matsu Islands to Red 
China, these three concessions in exchange 
for: 

(a) Red China to withdraw its forces and 
influence from North Korea, aiding in the 
reunion of North Korea with the free Re- 
public of South Korea; 

(b) Red China to withdraw its forces and 
influence from the kingdom of Tibet and 
such other countries and territories not a 
part of China proper; 

(c) Red China to recognize Formosa as 
a free, separate, and sovereign nation, and 
agreeing further not to covet, molest, or 
attack this Island empire; and 

(d) Red China will return to the United 
States all military and civilian prisoners now 
held by Red China, upon the confirmation 
of these bilateral concessions, by both Red 
China and the United States; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the clerks of the house and 
senate shall cause copies of this resolution 
to be sent to the President of the United 
States and to the 86th Congress, 


To All Members of the 1959 General As- 
sembly: 


I have submitted for approval and passage 
by this assembly a resolution dealing with the 
unconscionable and deplorable situation now 
prevailing in the Far East between the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and Red China 
which if passed by this assembly will be for- 
warded to the President and the 86th Con- 
gress of the United States. 

The benefits derived from this resolution 
to the State of Connecticut, if the suggestions 
set forth in the resolution are carried out to 
a successful conclusion, are many, but most 
importantly (not mentioned in the resolution 
for obvious reasons) would be the boost to 
the economy; Connecticut, a manufacturing 
State, selling its goods once again to China, 
directly or indirectly. 

The writer of this explanation of the sub- 
ject resolution once lived in China, during 
which time, learned a great deal about the 
Chinese people, their customs, habits, and 
thinking. I also learned of a considerable 
degree of friendship for Americans, better 
than that for the peoples of other occidental 
countries, stemming from the time Yankee 
Clippers went around the Horn and com- 
menced trading with Chinese merchants, 
and the action of the American Government 
at the turn of the century (1900) when the 
United States declared for an open door 
policy in dealing with the Chinese, opposing 
the greediness of the other major powers who 
desired to divide a then very weak China into 
spheres of influence. However, today, that 
reservoir of friendship is rapidly being dissi- 
pated, as & result of a stubborn U.S. policy 
that has long since become bankrupt. 

Not only are we losing this friendship but 
let's not forget that we have already lost 
almost all of our once substantial commerce 
with China, there remaining but a trickle 
through such places of entry like that at the 
port of Hong Kong. I have lived and visited 
in the seaports along the coast of China— 
Canton, Hong Kong, Swatow, Amoy, Shang- 
hai, Weihaiwei, Chefoo, Tientsin, and Chin- 
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wangtao—and have seen our huge ocean 
liners, tankers, and freighters at the docks, 
but today that good, inspiring sight has 
ceased to exist. I have been inland and have 
seen American goods in abundance but that 
also has disappeared from view. We are cur- 
rently not selling to China by reason of our 
nonrecognition, while all other principal 
powers have access to this market, resulting 
from their acceptance of Red China as an 
organized, going nation. 

As a result of our nonrecognition, the 
Communists of Red China are taking ad- 
vantage of the situation—to our disadvan- 
tage. They are not telling the people that 
our Opposition is due to our disapproval and 
distrust of their communistic government, 
but rather that we dislike them, the Chinese 
personally, the color of their skin, their in- 
feriority, their low position in the scheme of 
things. They are conducting a hate cam- 
paign that will continue until the entire 
population of 650 million will look upon the 
United States as their mortal enemy, The 
only solution is to get back into China as 
quickly as possibly to let them know us once 
again, 

Let us not forget that our posture of op- 
Position and the hatred being generated is 
aiding the Reds where they need ald the 
most. It is helping them to solidify their 
position and firm up their control over the 
Chinese people, selling communism to them, 
and getting their complete, all-out coopera- 
tion for the aims and goals of the Com- 
munist movement. 

The provisions of my resolution, if carried 
out, would not only benefit both sides, the 
United States and China, but would be face- 
saving for both countries. Let’s not forget 
that face saving is more important to the 
Chinese than life itself. 

A final point. What happens if we become 
Involved in a war with Soviet Russia? As 
matters now stand, Red China would be on 
Russia's side. But if we were on friendly 
terms with Red China, it is quite possible 
that Red China would come in on our side, 
because the Chinese have never forgotten 
or forgiven the Russians for Invading and 
possessing, at one time or another, large 
chunks of China, like Manchuria, Inner 
and Outer Mongolia. China would like 
nothing better than to revenge herself on 
the Russians. Why don't we take advantage 
of this situation as a part of our national 
defense, strategical and tactical planning? 

For a better feeling of security and econ- 
omic well-being for the people of Connect- 
icut, I earnestly and respectfully solicit the 
support of every member of the Senate and 
House in this 1959 general assembly, Thank 
you. 

Rosert H. BARNES, 
Representative From Montville, 


Amerigo Vespucci (1451-1512) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Ameri- 
cans owe many things to many peoples, 
for we are indebted to innumerable 
countries and peoples for what they have 
contributed to our civilization. We are 
especially indebted to Italy for giving 
birth to two great Italians whose deeds 
and names are indissolubly connected 
with America. Christopher Columbus, 
one of the great explorers in his days, 
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discovered the New World, and his con- 
temporary, Amerigo Vespucci, gave his 
name to the New World. 

This enterprising son of a notary pub- 
lic in Florence was born on March 9, 
1451. From his early youth he was an 
adventurer, anxious to go far and away 
from home. His parents placed him in 
the great commercial and banking house 
of the Medici, and that connection of- 
fered him opportunities to travel and sail 
to all parts of the then known world. In 
about 1500 he entered the service of Don 
Manuel, of Portugal, and made several 
expeditions to the New World. It is 
believed that some time in 1504 he came 
here and gave his name America to our 
continent. Today, on the 509th anni- 
versary of his birthday, let us remember 
this great explorer, this great son of 
Florence, 


The Vision of Thomas Masaryk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHESTER BOWLES 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, we com- 
memorate this week the 110th anniver- 
sary of the birth of one of Europe's 
greatest statesmen of our modern era, 

Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, the George 
Washington of Czechoslovakia, was a 
man of vision, of action, and of profound 
humanity. As one scholar has written, 
“Masaryk’s life and work remain an 
inspiration for all free peoples, and his 
name stands out in the company of the 
immortal creators of our civilization.” 

When the infant Czech Republic 
emerged from the chaos of World War 
I, Thomas Masaryk became that Nation’s 
first President. For 17 years he guided 
the destinies of a remarkable experi- 
ment in applied democracy. Under his 
leadership, Czechoslovakia became a 
model of political liberty and economic 
progress for all of Europe. 

In no area was Masaryk's achievement 
more brilliant than in the area of land 
reform. Land tenure was one of the 
greatest problems facing his Nation. A 
state largely agricultural, Czechoslovakia 
had to break with its feudal legacy if it 
was to survive as a stable, well-ordered 
democracy. 

To a great extent, Czechoslovakia had 
been a land of the dispossessed. The 
peasant toiled on land that was not his 
own and accrued little from the fruits of 
his labor that went to the landlord. 

Under Masaryk’s guidance a remark- 
ably just 1919 Land Reform Act was put 
into operation. By the end of 1937, 
over 4 million acres of land had been 
distributed to about 650,000 applicants. 
The total distribution would have in- 
creased to 5 million acres and 700,000 
applicants by 1940 had not the Nazi 
invasion of Czechoslovakia intervened. 

The significance of this extensive land 
reform program cannot be overesti- 
mated. Here was an agrarian revolution 
on a grand scale, a demonstration of a 
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democratic revolution in depth carried 
on peacefully, efficiently, and with jus- 
tice. The old social and economic order 
had been transformed, and a genuine 
democratic system was erected on a new 
base. 

Masaryk's land reform assured the 
success of the Czechoslovak democratic 
Republic because it consolidated the sup- 
port of the people, Czech and Slovak 
alike, for the Republic. Vital to this 
success was the President's intense faith 
in his own people. 

But Masaryk’s Czech patriotism was 
grounded in a wider vision as well: a 
vision of the interdependence of all na- 
tions. He became a tireless and eloquent 
spokesman for the idea of self-determi- 
nation within federation—the federa- 
tion of the nations of Eastern Europe 


from the Baltic to the Aegean, and ulti- 


mately the federation of all free na- 
tions everywhere. 

Fortunately, Thomas Masaryk did not 
live to see the betrayal of his nation at 
Munich and the later tragedies which 
wrote a temporary end to Czech democ- 
racy. Nor did he live to see the postwar 
world fall sadly short of the aspirations 
he cherished for all mankind. 

In the winter of 1948, I had dinner in 
Prague with his son, Jan Masaryk, then 
serving as Czechoslovakia’s Foreign 
Minister, It was the eve of the Com- 
munist coup d'etat and Jan Masaryk was 
caught in the struggle against Soviet en- 
croachment which had already engulfed 
most of Eastern Europe. 

In the noble tradition of his father, 
Jan Masaryk told me of his fervent hope 
somehow to build a bridge between the 
Soviet world and the Western democ- 
racies, 

Yet the construction of such a bridge 
was clearly no longer possible. When 
Czechoslovakia attempted to join the 
Marshall plan some months later, the 
Soviet Union forced the Government to 
reverse its decision. The Czechs fell 
under the dark shadow of Communist 
tyranny, and with their fall the sub- 
jugation of Eastern Europe was com- 
plete. 

This week we can recall both the life 
and the vision of the elder Masaryk with 
@ purpose. For, more than any other 
man, he embodied the ideals and aspira- 
tions of all the nationalities of Eastern 
Europe. And until the battle which he 
waged so long is at last won—until the 
peoples of Eastern Europe can practice 
the self-determination he preached—we 
can never accept as final the political 
arrangements of Eastern Europe that 
have been imposed by armed might. 


A Different Look at Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Cit- 
izens Journal, Atlanta, Tex., in its issue 
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of March 3, 1960, contained an article on 
“A Different Look at Democracy.” This 
article, which won first place in the 
Americanism contest, sponsored by the 
Atheneum Club, of Atlanta, Tex., was 
written by John Hudspeth, a senior in 
Atlanta: 
A DIFFERENT Look AT DEMOCRACY 
(By John Hudspeth) 


The world we live in today is very small 
and complex. America seems to be the pace- 
setter and each year it paces its people and 
the rest of the world even more rapidly. 
Here in America, we have adopted the 
scheduled life, with as much as possible 
crowded into it. So much goes on at such a 
terrific pace in this life that we are often 
apt to be confused and a little bit fright- 
ened. Hardly a day passes now that we 
don't hear of a new scandal being discov- 
ered, especially in big business. The Amer- 
ican is not sure he can trust even his neigh- 
hborhood butcher anymore. Recently he has 
found that he has been defrauded in his own 
living room by none other than his television 
set. He is also shocked by the price he has 
been paying for commodities, such as drugs; 
and how his fellow American is making such 
a tremendous profit at his expense. 

Besides these things, we daily hear of 
steel strikes, space programs, presidential 
candidates, forelgn aid, national surplus, 
balancing the budget, and new communistic 
activities. Is it not only natural for the 
American to be a little confused and fright- 
ened? 

But just a moment, is this our idea of an 
American? One too busy and confused to 
enjoy and appreciate life? Is this the im- 
pression we are giving other people? Or is 
it just the opposite, the “Hollywood view“ 
a carefree life with nothing to do but drive 
sport cars, eat caviar, to night clubs, drink 
champagne, and ignore all morals. Perhaps 
this is the American’s idea of success, 

The question is, Has America lost sight 
of what it was established for?” We say we 
have political freedom, but how many turn 
out for the polls? We declare we have re- 
Uglous freedom, but why is it that the church 
pews are never full? We talk about our free- 
dom of speech, but how many use it to speak 
out against an injustice? I believe in the 
Optimist’s Creed, but how long can we just 
sit back and let things work themselves out? 

As citizens of tomorrow, we must face up 
to these questions. To do this, we must pre- 
pare ourselves. I believe everyone realizes 
that education will be a big factor in the 
world of tomorrow. But we too often forget 
that before we can apply our education to 
help solve the problems of our world, we 
must be at peace with God and with our- 
selves. We must recognize the real values in 
life; its meaning and how to live it; love 
and how to apply it; forgiveness and how to 
practice it. A well loved American novelist 
has expressed what I am trying to say very 
well. 

He says, “Oh Lord, thank You for the privi- 
lege and gift of living in the world filled with 
beauty and excitement and variety. 

“Thank You for the gift of loving and 
being loved, for friendliness and understand- 
ing, for the beauty of the animals on the 
farm and in the forest and marshes, for the 
green of the trees, the sound of a waterfall, 
the darting beauty of the trout in the brook. 

“Thank You for the delights of music and 
children, of other men's thoughts and con- 
versation and their books to read by the fire- 
side or in bed with the rain falling on the 
roof or the snow blowing past outside the 
window. 

“Thank You for the beauties of the four 
seasons and for the churches and the houses 
built by fellow men that stand throughout 
the centuries as monuments to man’s aspira- 
tions and sense of beauty. 
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“I thank You for all of these things and 
many more, and above all I thank You for 
people with all their goodness and under- 
standing which so far outweigh their vices, 
their envy, their deceits. 

“Thank You, God, for life itself, without 
which the universe would have no meaning.” 

At this time you may be asking yourself, 
“What does this have to do with democracy?” 
If so, answer this, Could people in a Com- 
munist-controlled country be thankful for 
these many things? From my conception of 
Communist rule, they could not, 

Only in a free, democratic nation can such 
attributes such as ours prevail. 

When my generation has lived its short 
time upon this earth, I pray that our de- 
scendants will be able to give thanks for 
what this novelist has. If they can, I believe 
our efforts will not have been in vain. 

Therefore, the youth of tomorrow must 
be a well-educated citizen with a strong 
moral character. He must have faith, not 
only in God, but in himself. If our genera- 
tion produces this person, then I feel confi- 
dent that America will continue to be the 
Nation that it has in the past, and that no 
power on earth will be able to crush it out. 


Report of the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the Society of American Registered Ar- 
chitects held their first national con- 
vention last September in Kansas City, 
and elected Mr. Wilfred J. Gregson of 
Atlanta, Ga., as their national president. 
This expression of trust and confidence 
in Mr. Gregson on the part of the mem- 
bership of this society was in recognition 
of the fact that he was the moving force 
and the guiding light behind the crea- 
tion of this organization. 

The Society of American Registered 
Architects is a professional organization 
whose objectives are the unification of 
all architects into a harmonious, demo- 
cratic society and the improvement of 
architecture and architects by a recog- 
nition of the responsibility each archi- 
tect has for each other.” In the words 
of this society’s recently elected national 
president, “The Society of American 
Registered Architects is a society de- 
signed to represent all registered archi- 
tects. Its one intention is to operate 
under the Golden Rule and have all 
architects relate themselves to each other 
the same way, advancing in general the 
Practice of architecture for all archi- 
tects,” 

At the September meeting, Mr. Greg- 
son made the president's report to the 
convention. The January 1960 brochure 
of the society carries the following ar- 
ticle regarding this report: 

REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 

“You are my report. You are the ones who 
have made the first great step toward a 
unified profession of architecture. You are 
a living report that will go to every part of 
these 50 United States.” 

So said President Wilfred Gregson in his 
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report to ARA members at the opening ses- 
sions of the national meeting. 

“You will take back the olive branch as a 
token that the waters of selfishness are re- 
ceding” said the founder of ARA. Describ- 
ing the founding of ARA through his own 
efforts and with the aid of many others, 
Gregson stated that ARA is now a powerful 
society throughout the United States. 

“We have succeeded in proving that there 
is a great need for the Society of American 
Registered Architects; that there are un- 
limited ways such a society can be of value to 
each architect, his client, his town, State, 
and Nation. * * * We can’t cure all the 
ills at once, but we have started and can see 
possibilities of great expanses.” 

The president of ARA predicted that the 
unselfish work of ARA members will end in 
finer architecture and more unified distribu- 
tion of the proceeds. 

He stated that the task of ARA members 
is to enlist every registered architect in the 
United States. 

“Architects must be represented before 
Congress.“ the president declared. He asked 
that some ancient taboos on advertising be 
recognized as now out of date. 

The theory “it’s better to do nothing than 
to be called unethical” has played into the 
hands of a few moguls and helped a few 
gigantic firms to flourish, Gregson stated. 

The ARA program is simple. It is all 
architects for all architects. ARA policy is 
to build up architects, not fence them in, 
the president explained. 

“We must alert architects to the greatness 
which is ours. We must teach our own peo- 
ple that there is a god of plenty in the 
heavens and that the doctrine of insufficiency 
is evil.” 

“The control of ARA is by officers who are 
elected each year at the annual meeting. 
The nominations committee is also elected 
at each annual meeting. There can be no 
stacked vote or perpetuation of officers. This 
includes your president who automatically 
becomes past president at the meeting of 
1960, when a newly elected president will 
take the gavel.” 

As a final charge he told members that 
ARA must not become overcomplicated, or 
its objectives forgotten. 

WILFRED J. GREGSON, 
-National President. 


Amerigo Vespucci, the Italian Explorer 
Yesterday, and Amerigo Vespucci, the 
Italian Training Ship Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, an in- 
teresting story in the American student's 
history of colonial America is that of 
Amerigo Vespucci, Italian navigator, 
from whom the American Continents 
received their name. Vespucci left 
accounts of his voyages the first of which, 
in June of 1497, seemed to have reached 
the South American Continent before 
Columbus or Cabot. A German map- 
maker, Martin Waldseemiiller, who 
translated the narratives of Vespucci, 
suggested in 1507 that because he was 
the first to make known his explorations 
in the New World that it might be proper 
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to name the new continent America. At 
first the name was applied to only the 
southern continent but gradually it came 
to include the northern also. 

Another story relating to Vespucci is of 
current interest. This is the account of 
the naval training ship, the Amerigo 
Vespucci, named in honor of the Italian 
explorer. This ship is now in use in the 
Italian Navy to train sailors participat- 
ing in NATO for the common defense of 
the West. 

Both the stories, although over four 
and one-half centuries apart, are illus- 
trative of the Italian’s relationship to- 
ward America. The first shows how a 
skilled and courageous Italian seafarer 
was one of the first to explore our shores. 
The second is symbolic of the Italian 
peoples determination to aline their ef- 
forts with America and other NATO na- 
tions for the defense of the free world. 

Americans, also, have always felt a 
close relationship to the Italian people. 
For generations they have admired 
sunny Italy with her priceless monu- 
ments of the past. Moreover, they have 
always been grateful for the Italian im- 
migrants’ contributions to the political, 
economic, social, and cultural growth of 
America. 

At times, however, Americans have 
been concerned about the fate of Italy. 
Her predicament under fascism troubled 
us profoundly. But since the war, this 
fear has been dissipated because Italy 
has shown decisively that she is glad to 
have reacquired her freedom and has 
shown this by her desire to be alined 
with the West. This has been the will 
of the great majority of the Italian 
people. Italy has once more resumed her 
place of responsibility and cooperation 
in the family of free nations. 

Ever since the inception of NATO, 
Italy has given her unstinted support to 
this Organization. Despite the numer- 
ous political, economic, and social prob- 
lems that faced Italy at home after the 
war, she still has managed to do her 
share in this alliance of the nations of 
the free world. In the joint military ex- 
ercises by NATO during the past few 
years, Italy has shown that she is an im- 
portant and integral part of the Western 
defense system. 

The progress of Italy since the war has 
been made possible by the generous and 
laborious character of her people as well 
as by the assistance granted by her 
allies, especially the United States. 
Nevertheless, Italy is the first to be aware 
that economic and political problems still 
have to be faced. Consequently, she is 
ever vigilant in the fight against poverty, 
fear, and aggression. 

It is well that on this March 9, the 
birthday of Vespucci, we stress the close 
relationship that exists between the 
United States and Italy which goes 
beyond the military pacts and agree- 
ments that they have signed. Friend- 
ship between these two nations stems 
from an identity of democratic ideals and 
ties of affection and blood which existed 
long before these diplomatic pacts and 
which have tended to keep the two na- 
tions close in spite of the geographic 
distance that separates them. 
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Report by the Sigma Delta Chi Freedom 
of Information Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O: 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, it 
is clear that most American citizens be- 
lieve that during peacetime, at least, the 
people of this country are entitled to 
know what its Government is doing. 
Yet we know that certain officials in the 
executive branch of our Federal Govern- 
ment have taken upon themselves to 
deny information requested by the Con- 
gress. 

Every Member of Congress knows that 
an informed public is an intelligent pub- 
lic. While we are aware of some fine 
work on the part of TV and radio in dis- 
seminating information, I feel that our 
American newspapers are doing a fine 
and intelligent job of informing the 
public. 

With this in mind, I wish to bring to 
the attention of every Member of Con- 
gress portions of the 1959 report by the 
Sigma Delta Chi Freedom of Informa- 
tion Committee. This report recounts 
not only significant efforts of this pro- 
fessional group of 16,000 journalists on 
behalf of the public’s right to know, but 
also continuing situations where that 
right has been denied. 

I want to emphasize that Sigma Delta 
Chi has been a leader nationally in the 
fight to diminish unwarranted secrecy 
in government at every level and to open 
the conduct of public business to the 
people, through the press. Sigma Delta 
Chi is therefore to be commended on the 
great fight they have made and are mak- 
ing to remove excessive restrictions on 
Government information. The Congress 
must not let them down for the future 
freedom of the American press is tied 
up with the future freedom of the Amer- 
ican people. 

The report follows: 

PROGRESS IN FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 

Piecemeal progress was made in 1959 
against unjustified secrecy imposed by Fed- 
eral officials on information involving the 
operations of Government. At the same 
time, however, the imposition of secrecy on 
the broad and underfined ground of ex- 
ecutive privilege reached a new peak, posing 
the most serious threat to the theory of open 
government so far in U.S. history. 

The major victory in the fight against 
Government secrecy was the opening of Sen- 
ate office payrolls for publication. News- 
paper pressure forced the U.S. Senate to 
open for publication the payrolls of individ- 
ual- Senators. Vance H. Trimble, of the 
Scripps-Howard Washington bureau, led the 
way to elimination of this payroll secrecy 
with his series of articles on congressional 
payroll scandals. Senator THOMAS C. HEN- 
NINGS, Of Missouri, initiated the action in the 
Senate which resulted in the opening of the 
payrolls. 

It is important to note that the pressure 
of public opinion resulted in opening the 
Senate payrolls after a Federal court had re- 
jected Trimble's lawsuit in which he bad con- 
tended the Senate had no legal right to 
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hide the payroll records. The court ruled 
that the Congress had a right to make its 
own rules relative to administration of its 
own affairs. 

The case demonstrated how an overwhelm- 
ing public opinion and a solid front of 
newspaper editorial support can force the 
opening of Government records, even when 
an agency of Government might have some 
legal right to withhold the records. 

Late in 1959, Representative JOHN E. Moss’ 
House Subcommittee on Government Infor- 
mation issued a 454-page report on the 
year’s running fight against secrecy in Fed- 
eral Government, and it drew the following 
conclusions: 

"1, Continued withholding of informa- 
tion and officials’ reports from the public and 
the Congress solely because knowledge 
might create controversy or affect the sensi- 
bilities of Federal emiployees will inevitably 
destroy the very keystone of American Gov- 
ernment—the principle that the operations 
of Government must endure the crucible of 
public debate. 

“2. Neither the Constitution nor the laws 
enacted by Congress, nor the decisions of the 
courts, provide any basis for the claim of 
‘executive privilege’ now imposed upon the 
public and the Congrees. The ‘privilege’ of 
secrecy, claimed by officials far down the 
administrative line from the President, is 
nothing more than an insidious resurgence 
of the divine right of an all-powerful Execu- 
tive—a doctrine laid to rest more than a cen- 
tury and a half ago by the American Revo- 
lution and the Constitution of the United 
States. 

“3. To an alarming degree, the Pentagon's 
information organization has assumed char- 
acteristics of a propaganda ministry, and 
confusion has replaced candor in areas. of 
vital importance to the survival of a demo- 
cratic society. 

“4. The bureaucratic attitude which holds 
that the people must justify their right of 
access to Government information requires 
a continuing congressional pressure to re- 
mind Federal agencies that ‘public business 
is the public's business.“ 

On October 17, in a speech to the College 
of Journalism at the University of Colorado, 
Samuel J. Archibald, staff administrator of 
the House Subcommittee on Government 
Information, said: 

“The problem of secrecy in Federal Gov- 
ernment probably will get a lot worse before 
it gets better, and it will not get better 
until the majority of the Nation's news- 
papers realize that the fight for freedom of 
information is a lot more than an attempt 
to get more handouts from more Govern- 
ment agencies so newspapers can fill their 
news columns using fewer reporters.” 

Your committee subscribes wholeheartedly 
to these statements from a congressional 
committee which has spent 4 years investi- 
gating secrecy in Federal Government. 


GAINS AND Lossrs IN 1959 

During the year, Representative Moss“ 
House Subcommittee on Government Infor- 
mation continued its watchdog surveillance 
over the Federal bureaucracy, taking up 
many complaints from the press and the 
public: In its final report for the year, the 
subcommittee Usted 35 areas of inquiry, 
an some gains and some losses. Here is 


1. Every department which had cited the 
‘housekeeping’ statute (5 U.S.C. 22) as au- 
thority to restrict information reported that 
the 1958 freedom of information amendment 
to the statute did not limit executive power 
to restrict information, 

“2. The Defense Department established an 
elaborate ‘hold for release’ system to control 
nonsecurity information about missile and 
satellite projects and create a favorable 
public reaction. 
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"3, The Defense Department shrouded the 
Atlas-Score talking satellite project in deep 
secrecy and, when the event was publicized, 
created the false impression that the satellite 
was more than twice as big as the largest 
comparable Russian satellite. 

“4. The Defense Department repeatedly 
used the claim of military security to refuse 
information about the use of monkeys in 
scientific efforts, 

“5. The Defense Department refused to re- 
lease pictures of the outside of the Titan 
missile even though the outside configura- 
tion had been declassified and the missile 
stood in full public view, but pictures were 
released of the President viewing the com- 
pleted missile Just before the November 1958 
elections. 

“6. The Defense Department reorganized 
information activities to give the Depart- 
ment's public relations office greater control 
over the release of information by the mili- 
tary experts. 

“7, Executive agencies used the excuse of 
security censorship to delete nonsecurity in- 
formation from congressional testimony. 

“8. The Army supported the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors’ policy of doing 
business In secret, admitting there is no 
statutory authority for the Board's secret 
meetings but contending secrecy permitted 
free discussion of controversial items in the 
billions of dollars worth of public works proj- 
ects handled by Board. 

“9, The Federal Aviation Agency refused 
to make public reports on malfunctions of 
new-type altimeters Installed in commercial 
jet airplanes after restricting use of the al- 
timeters, claiming the public might ‘misin- 
terpret’ the facts. - 

“10. The Federal Power Commission re- 
fused to make public a Commission staff re- 
port on a proposed power exchange contract, 
claiming the staff would not comment freely 
on controversial matters if the information 
were available to the public. 

„11. The Labor Department claimed Fed- 
eral-State cooperation would be weakened by 
public access to Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity analyses of administration of State 
unemployment Insurance laws, 

12. The Bureau of Prisons denied public 
access to studies of conditions in local jails 
for fear of ‘controversy,’ claiming an ‘execu- 
tive privilege’ for the restriction. 

“13. The Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy refused to make public audit reports of 
local housing authorities financed with Fed- 
eral funds, claiming employees would not 
comment freely if the information were made 
public and asserting an ‘executive privilege’ 
to restrict the reports, 

“14. The Air Coordinating Committee cited 
an executive privilege as authority for refus- 
ing a State official access to minutes of its 
meetings. 

“15. The Civil Service Commission claimed 
an executive privilege to hide the result of an 
investigation of irregularities in a Virginia 
rural mall carrier examination. 

“16. The Army refused to make public the 
records of military trials which had been held 
in public even though records of comparable 
civil trials are ayailable, claiming as author- 
ity for the restriction the ‘inherent authority 
of the executive branch to safeguard records 
in the public interest.“ 

“17. The Navy backed up a subordinate 
official's refusal of a congressional request 
for an unclassified report on the Naval Gun 
Factory, claiming that the report would cause 
controversy and asrerting an executive priv- 
Uege for the refusal. 

“18. The White House refused a congres- 
sional request for information on Operations 
Coordinating Board guidelines directing the 
Defense Department information policies, 
claiming an executive privilege to withhold 
the information, 
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“18. The House and Home Finance Agency 
claimed an executive privilege to refuse in- 
formation on an investigation of the Los 
Angeles City Housing Authority to the Call- 
fornia State Legislature, the attorney general 
of California, and to the Congress. 

“20. The General Accounting Office re- 
ported the citation of executive privilege for 
numerous refusals by executive agencies to 
make available information which the agen- 
cies are required by law to provide the GAO. 

“21. The Civil Service Commission reversed 
its earlier policy of making public the names 
of retiring Federal employees, contending 
that the information should be restricted be- 
cause there was no law authorizing the 
release even though no law prohibited it. 

“22. The Electronic Production Resources 
Agency in the Defense Department reversed 
the policy of making available to the public 
nonsecurity statistics after the Department 
of Commerce protested release of the infor- 
ma tion. 

“23. The Department of Justice continued 
restrictions on access to information about 
Federal prisoners. 

“24. The Navy provided reports of tests of 
an arctic cargo sled to the designer of the 
sled who had been trying to get the informa- 
tion for 10 years. 

25. The Army disclosed information on 
medical payments after a private citizen had 
tried for 8 years to obtain the information. 

“26. The Comptroller of the Currency 
initially refused to make public the blank 
forms filled out by persons applying for na- 
tional bank charters, contending that only 
legitimate requests for the blank forms 
should be honored, but later made the blank 
forms available when asked to cite statutory 
authority for the refusal. 

“27. The Budget Bureau clarified restric- 
tions on testimony by Defense Department 
witnesses before congressional Appropria- 
tions Committees, contending that military 
experts are not completely free to express 
Personal views at variance with budget re- 
quests. 

28. The Bureau of Public Roads removed 
restrictions on the availability of nationwide 
highway statistics, making the information 
available to local government officials who 
needed it for tax planning purposes. 

“29. The Defense Department issued a 
directive declassifying most military docu- 
ments originated before 1946 and continued 
ita study of methods to declassify current 
documents and prevent overclassification. 

30. The Defense Department stated that 
an attempt by a Navy public information 
Officer to screen questions which reporters 
ask of high-ranking officials was a mistake 
contrary to Department policy. 

“31. The Federal Aviation Agency made 
available a previously restricted engineering 
report on the materials to be used in paving 
the new Washington International Airport. 

“32. The Agriculture Department clarified 
regulations which had been misused to re- 
strict public access to crop allotment records, 
particularly in California, 

“33. The Interior Department made avall- 
able previously restricted information on 
leases of public lands and took steps to revise 
information practices in Bureau of Land 
Management offices. 

“34. The Treasury Department, under re- 
quirements of a new law, provided for public 
access to applications filed by nonprofit or- 
ganizations for tax exempt status. 

“35. The Internal Revenue Service made 
more information publicly available about 
tax court cases and established an informa- 
tion seminar for executives.” 
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San Francisco, City by the Golden Gate, 
Lauded by Premier Khrushchev in 
Moscow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newspaper 
article from the New York Times of 
Wednesday, March 9, quoting the Chair- 
man of the Central Committee of the 
Soviet Union, Premier Khrushchev, as 
saying that San Francisco, my home 
city and my district, has done more to 
establish good relations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union than 
any other city. He also described San 
Francisco as the best city in the whole 
United States of America. Mr. Speaker, 
as a native of San Francisco, I am proud 
of the remarks of the Premier and I am 
certain his feeling is reciprocated by 
millions of Americans. His remarks 
were made to our mayor, Hon. George 
Christopher, who is now touring the 
Soviet Union as an official guest of the 
Government. 

The article follows: 

A US. Mayor Is WARMLY RECEIVED BY 

KuHRUSHCHEV 
(By Osgood Caruthers) 

Moscow, March 8—Premier Khrushchev 
was reported today to have declared that the 
Soviet Union was ready to enter a worldwide 
pact to destroy all nuclear weapons “under 
proper surveillance.” This was reported by 
San Francisco's Mayor, George Christopher, 
shortly atfer he and his party had had an 
hour-long talk with Mr. Khrushchev and 
other Soviet leaders. The meeting was fol- 
lowed by a luncheon in the great Kremlin 
Palace. Mr. Christopher and his wife have 
been touring the Soviet Union as guests of 
Mr. Khrushchev since February 25. The in- 
terview in the Premier's office with Mr, 
Khrushchev and First Deputy Premiers Anas- 


tas I. Mikoyan and Frol R. Kozlov was the 


climax of the journey. 

Mr. Christopher said that there had been 
some heated debate on the general subject 
of rival ideologies but that with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Khrushchev's brief remark con- 
cerning the banning of nuclear weapons spe- 
cific world issues had not been discussed. 

Mr. Khrushchev asked the mayor to tell 
the American people that the Soviet Union 
would never provoke or level an attack 
against the United States, Mr. Christopher 
said, 

The general atmosphere of the meeting was 
warm hospitality, Mr. Christopher reported. 
The Premier recalled how his reception in 
San Francisco during his visit to the United 
States last fall was in warm contrast to the 
uncomfortable time he had In Los Angeles. 


MAYOR MAKES PROPOSALS 


“He told me that San Francisco had done 
more to establish good relations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union than any 
other city,” Mr. Christopher said. “He said 
San Francisco had ‘broken the ice’ and he 
thought it was ‘the best city in the whole 
United States of America’.” 
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The Soviet leader was said to have assured 
Mr. Christopher that when President Eisen- 
hower visits the Soviet Union next June his 
reception here would be even warmer than 
mine was in San Francisco.” 

Mayor Christopher has been peppering So- 
viet authorities with proposals for various 
types of exchanges between Moscow and 
San Francisco, including a possible return 
visit by Mr. Khrushchev, 

He suggested that a future summit meeting 
be held in San Francisco, that the Kremlin 
hasten to agree to a direct route that would 
permit Pan American World Airways to fly 
from San Francisco over the polar route to 
Moscow, that the Soviet Union participate in 
a “world technical information and exchange 
center” he hopes to set up in his city and 
that the two cities expand cultural and stu- 
dent exchanges. 

He also proposed that the Soviet Union 
permit Conrad Hilton to build a hotel in 
Moscow, that the Soviet Union buy California 
wines and that the Soviet Union agree to let 
Frank (Lefty) O Doul bring all needed equip- 
ment here to teach the Russians baseball 
with an eye to future contests between the 
two cities. Mr. O’Doul, a former National 
League batting and outsfield star, managed 
e ee e ee 


The Soviet reactlon to the baseball idea was 
somewhat less than enthusiastic, Mr. Christo- 
pher indicated. 

The only proposal from the Golden Gate 
that was successful was for an exchange of 
animals between the zoos of the two cities. 
San Francisco soon is to receive a pair of 
Tibetan snow leopards and six saiga an- 
telopes, the mayor reported. In exchange 
San Francisco is to send six California sea 
lions by air across the pole and is considering 
the Moscow Zoo's request for mountain lions, 
Canada geese pronghorn antelopes and other 
North American animals. 

The highlight of Mr. Christopher's visit to 
the Kremlin, he reported, came when Pre- 
mier Khrushchey walked with him, arm 
around his shoulders, across the Kremlin 
courtyard through throngs of Soviet sight- 
seers and introduced him to them amid 
cheers and applause, 

“I cannot imagine President Eisenhower 
doing that sort of thing in Washington,” 
Mayor Christopher, a Republican, com- 
mented. 


On the Square 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, I have 
always said that as the leader of the free 
world, our country cannot escape its re- 
sponsibility in helping to maintain the 
moral, social, and economic stability of 
other freedom-loving nations in the 
world in our common battle for survival 
against athiestic communism. And, Mr. 
Speaker, the record clearly shows that 
our people in the past have not shrunk 
from this responsibility—they have borne 
the crushing burden of extra taxes, they 
have permitted the future of our children 
to be mortgaged by the multi-billion- 
dollar foreign aid programs, but Mr, 
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Speaker, I wonder how long our Presi- 
dent can expect the support of the peo- 
ple’s representatives in Congress in his 
request for more and more foreign aid, 
when his administration becomes more 
and more critical of our requests for 
flood-control projects as insurance 
against disaster for our own people. As 
a mater of fact, I wonder how the admin- 
istration expects us to be able to meet 
our commitments all over the world if 
we are not permitted to safeguard our 
natural resources from which our wealth 
flows. 

I would remind my colleagues that 
while I have never asked for funds ex- 
cept for projects approved by the U.S. 
Corps of Engineers and the Committee 
on Public Works, none of the long list of 
flood-control projects set up in the for- 
eign aid program have any such ap- 
proval. I am confident that the Mem- 
bers of the House will not follow this 
narrow view and will this year, as they 
have in the past, support my requests for 
flood-control money to provide manage- 
able streams as an investment in our 
future. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include a fine column, en- 
titled “On the Square,” by P. Wendell, 
from the March 7 edition of the Newark 
Advocate, Newark, Ohio, Mr. Speaker, 
as further evidence of the growing re- 
sentment among the good people in my 
congresisonal district against those poli- 
cies which suggest that we have plenty 
of everything for the people in foreign 
lands but not enough for our own folks at 
home: 

ON THE SQUARE 
(By P. Wendell) 

A fiood-scarred citizenry is taking a dim 
view of the sudden switch to pinch-penny 
frugality within the Bureau of the Budget. 

If this strange impulse had been directed 
toward the billions being squandered in for- 
elgn aid, Newark would have joined in the 
applause. 

But the refusal to grant $32,000 for a 
flood-control survey of the Licking water- 
shed is a pinch in the wrong place. 

Such an appropriatiion, strongly urged by 
Congressman Ropert W. LEVERING, would 
have activated the first step toward vital 
measures of local survival. 

It would seem a trivial contribution on the 
part of a free-spending Government—with 
the welfare of a populous community in 
jeopardy. 

Instead, the Eisenhower regime is pressing 
Congress to appropriate new billions to suc- 
cor the afflicted in foreign lands whose plight 
touches the President's heart. 

Newark and environs still show the scars 
of the greatest flood disaster in history— 
and a similar preliminary setting is now in 
evidence. 

It was no comfort to hear Herbert Eagon, 
director of the State department of natural 
resources, sound a warning against a sudden 
thaw. 

If the spring rains should arrive while 
Ohio is still blanketed by a heavy snow, 
another flood catastrophe could logically 
ravage the State. 

The conditions were similar—tlingering 
snow, frozen soil, and a heavy rain—when 
the rising waters engulfed a helpless com- 
munity a year ago. 

And Newark is no better prepared today, 
even after 14 months’ warning, to meet such 
an emergency. 

The protective dike on the South Side, 
bogged down in pointless controversy, is just 
as inadequate as it was in 1959. 
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The waterworks dam, washed out in the 
flood to give the city the bitter taste of a 
water crisis, is still a grim joke. 

And a new administration, redolent with 
promise, is diligently dickering over a sen- 
sible substitute that won't be delivered until 
in the spring. 

Newark’s smoldering wrath over the Fed- 
eral budget rebuff will not be cooled when 
Congress votes still more funds to complete 
the Dillon Dam. 

In the light of the millions poured into 
this project, worthless as a safeguard for 
Newark, the $32,000 asked for at tributary 
survey is a mere pittance. 

Yet, all of a sudden, the Bureau of the 
Budget decides to tighten the pursestrings 
until Ike taps the Treasury to sterilize for- 
eign soil against the seeds of communism. 

It would seem that the American peo- 
ple, who have rebuffed strange doctrines, 
should be rewarded, at least to the extent 
of receiving back a few of their own tax 
dollar for their own protection. 

Perhaps we should begin sweeping off our 
front doorstep before running around with 
an eager broom to dust off the grimy prem- 
ises of our distant neighbors. 


What’s Wrong With the Way We Pick a 
President? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Adlai E. Stevenson has examined our 
method of nominating and electing a 
President and has found many short- 
comings that prevent the quadrennial 
contest from becoming the forum it 
should be for serious discussion of the 
policies that would best serve our na- 
tional purpose. 

In two thought-provoking articles for 
This Week magazine, Governor Steven- 
son analyzed the problem and posed a 
possible solution: A televised great de- 
bate series on the pattern of the Lin- 
coln-Douglas debates. It is a happy co- 
incidence that Governor Stevenson is a 
great grandson of Jesse Fell, the Illinois 
editor who proposed the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates on the slavery issue. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include here the first of the two articles 
and will submit the second for publica- 
tion in the next issue of the RECORD. 

From This Week, Feb. 28, 1960} 
CHOICE BY HULLABALOO—I 
(By Adlai E. Stevenson) 

Shortly before last Thanksgiving, two can- 
didates for Presidential nomination, one a 
Democrat and one a Republican, visited Wis- 
consin to win friends and influence people. 
The cranberry uproar was at its height: The 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
had anounced that cranberries might be con- 
taminated by a chemical insecticide, and, 
with Thanksgiving at hand, “busier than a 
cranberry merchant” had become for the 
Nation's cranberry merchant a cruel mockery. 

THE CANDIDATES ATE CRANBERRIES 

Wisconsin raises cranberries, and Wiscon- 
sin growers maintained their berries were 
healthy. To prove it they entreated the 
Democratic candidate to drink a big glass 
of Wisconsin cranberry juice for all to be- 
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hold. He did. Then the Republican also 
came to Wisconsin, and of course he prompt- 
ly ate four helpings of cranberries—for the 
benefit of the photographers. 

But I submit that, however important the 
cranberry is to the cranberry merchant, 
whether a candidate indorses it has very little 
to do with his qualifications to be the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

I do not mean to crticize these candidates 
for succumbing to the inevitable. I have 
been in similar predicaments. I've worn 
silly hats and eaten indigestible food; I've 
bitterly denounced the Japanese beetle and 
fearlessly attacked the Mediterranean fruit 
fly. This last, if you didn’t know, attacks 
citrus fruits, a matter of no small importance 
to Florida citrus growers—and to politicians 
campaigning in the Florida primary. 

No one would pretend that cranberry 
chemicals and citrus diseases do not deserve 
attention; of course they do. But so much 
attention from candidates for the highest 
temporal office on earth? Isn't it time we 
grew up? 

It seems to me that we ought to revise the 
hit-or-miss system by which every 4 years 
we select a man to lead us. With the pri- 
mary season of 1960 beginning, and the New 
Hampshire election almost at hand, maybe 
this is a good time to review the > 

First, the primary system. In 1956 I began 
campaigning in the primaries in January, 
continued without letup until June, turned 
immediately to the nominating convention, 
and then plunged at once into the general 
election campaign—a total campaign of 
about 10 months. 

In all I made more than 300 speeches and 
traveled close to 75,000 miles and spent more 
money than I care to think about. (In 1932 
Franklin D. Roosevelt made only about 107 
speeches and traveled less than 15,000 miles.) 
I am told I set a record both for words uttered 
and mileage traversed—and I am not at all 
proud of it and I wish no presidential candi- 
date ever had to do it again. 

I talked about everything from nuclear 
bomb testing to the tariff on tunafish. A 
great deal of the speaking was repetitious, 
much of it reached only a handful of peo- 
ple, and little of it served greatly to clarify 
our national purpose—which is what presi- 
dential campaigns are supposed to do. 

I can say all this without apology, I did 
what had to be done under the rules of the 
game. 

Obviously a year of perambulating inces- 
sant exposure and talk is exhausting. You 
grow weary, frustrated and bored. Any man 
who has listened to himself several times 
daily since February is not likely to inspire 
his countrymen in October. The primary 
system weakens a candidate's ability to pre- 
sent his case. 


WHAT DOES A PRIMARY ACCOMPLISH? 


Moreover, the primary system operates un- 
der a hodgepodge of State laws. Some pri- 
maries are binding on convention delegates, 
some are partly so, and some not at all. 
Some, though binding, are shunned by candi- 
dates because of unfavorable special circum- 
stances. Others, not binding at all and 
technically meaningless, are eagerly sought 
because of favorable circumstances. Some 
assume undue importance simply because 
they are held early, 

I yield to no man in my affection for the 
lovely State of New Hampshire; but does it 
make sense that, solely because New Hamp- 
shire votes early, the opinion of a few thou- 
sand of its inhabitants should wield great in- 
fluence in deciding who shall preside over 
180 million of us? And in a State primary 
seldom more than 25 percent of the eligible 
voters participate anyway. 

A primary campaign is a State campaign, 
in many respects not unlike a campaign for 
State office—Governor, attorney general, 
auditor. A candidate makes his specches to 
meetings of party workers or to groups of 
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citizens gathered in halls, hotels, and picnic 
grounds. Such groups often don’t want to 
hear much about complex national issues; 
they are more concerned with local party af- 
fairs and with meeting the candidate. 

Moreover, as I said when I was Governer of 
Illinois in 1952, I don't see how any office- 
holder can participate in a nationwide pri- 
mary campaign without neglecting the job 
the people elected him to do. In the case of 
a Governor, the chief executive of a huge 
business, neglect is serious. And if he doesn't 
neglect his job he won't do himeself justice 
in the primary. 

Actually primaries are more likely to de- 
stroy good candidates than to make them. 
The plain truth is that a primary campaign 
is not a suitable testing ground for presi- 
dential candidates, 

Now as to the general election campaign, 
it presents one overwhelming problem: how 
to communicate ideas on complex issues to 
an audience of 180 million. In a simpler so- 
ciety, a political candidate could stand in the 
forum in Athens and carry his message to the 
voters by merely speaking in a loud voice. 
But not in America. 

Traditionally we have attempted to reach 
American voters through a hodgepodge of 
rallies of party workers, huge public meetings, 
radio talks, and whistle stops, all reported 
nationally in the press. 

The whistlestop is a venerable political 
institution and I daresay that in the days 
when the railroad tracks ran right down 
Main Street it was an eminently useful one. 
But at that time we were only a few mil- 
lion, not 180. Today it is utterly impos- 
sible for a candidate to reach more than a 
handful of the populace in this manner. 

Moreover, whistle stopping has an inher- 
ent weakness. Woodrow Wilson put his 
finger on it when, at Michigan City in the 
1912 campaign, he told a crowd of 600 what 
he did not like about speaking from a rear 
platform: “I have tried discussing the big 
questions of this campaign from the rear 
end of a train. It can’t be done. They are 
too big, that is the long and short of the 
matter. By the time you get started and be- 
gin to explain yourself the train moves off. 
I would a great deal rather make your ac- 
quaintance than leave a compound fracture 
of an idea behind me.” 

In recent years candidates have at- 
tempted a variation on the whistlestop, the 
prop stop—a brief airborne stopover dur- 
ing which the candidate speaks from a plat- 
form beside his airplane while an uneasy 
audience stands blinking in the sun or 
shivering in the wind. 

My own experience at prop stopping has 
been almost wholly unhappy. The sounds 
the candidate makes compete with the 
sounds of aircraft (which may be merciful 
to all). And an airport is remote from the 
city's center; to go out to it to hear, or try 
to hear, a political speech is almost unthink- 
able to anybody but a loyal party worker, 
who is already convinced. 

A CITY MAY BE INSULTED 


Finally, a city may be insulted by a can- 
didate who deigns only to descend briefiy 
on its airport. Airports and planes for some 
reason have not managed to arouse people’s 
affection as did the iron horse. I have a 
feeling that the whistlestop is dead and the 
prop stop will never get off the ground. 

Rallies of party workers are useful. The 
candidate may inspire his workers. He gives 
them arguments they can use in discussing 
issues with voters. He binds them tighter to 
their party. But I sometimes think candi- 
dates spend too much time addressing their 
workers and not enough trying to reach the 
public at large. 

And I have never been convinced that such 
party rallies should be televised. A success- 
Tul rally must be a noisy emotional experi- 
ence of the convinced, and an independent 
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voter sitting in his living room, not converted 
to the candidate’s faith but willing to listen 
to his arguments, must be repelled or at best 
only amused by the spectacle of eager par- 
tisans laughing uproariously at the candi- 
date’s every feeble witticism and roaring 
with glee at each intemperate assault on the 
opposition—and the more extravagant his 
language the better. A good political rally 
is no place for a sober, sensible discussion of 
intricate problems, and policies. 

As for large public meetings, they, too, are 
useful and a candidate, by incessant effort, 
can reach a good many thousand this way— 
provided the people come. 

Whether they come depends on the 
strength of his local political organization 
and to a far greater extent on whether the 
local press and radio arouse interest in 
advance to get out a crowd. 

Those, then, are the traditional methods 
of reaching the voters face to face. And 
by using them, even if campaigns lasted 
much longer than 2 months, a candidate 
could reach but a tiny fraction of the 180 
million Americans, 

Now, of course, all these meetings are re- 
ported nationally in the press. But that way 
the candidate's views reach the voters second- 
hand, and I am talking about reaching them 
directly. 

Moreover, to depend upon the press to re- 
port the speeches of the rival candidates with 
equal fullness and fairness, one must assume 
that newspapers are generally neutral and 
have plenty of space for politics. The press 
in the United States has always had the right 
to free expression of opinion. 

HOW TO REACH THE PUBLIC 


But a newspaper's editorial slant often 
affects the way it displays and balances the 
news. It is my experience that the press as a 
whole reflects a greater warmth for a Repub- 
lican candidate than for a Democratic one— 
with, of course, notable exceptions. 

It has been proposed that to reach more 
voters directly the candidate, instead of try- 
ing to leap rapidly from one city to another, 
visit regional centers around the country for 
a series of speeches and meetings with people 
who come in from the surrounding territory. 

We attempted something on this order—a 
quick trip around the country—as a prelim- 
inary to the 1956 campaign. As a prelimi- 
nary it was fine—it enabled us to address 
most of the party leaders in a series of stra- 
tegic areas and to meet a good many of them. 
But I doubt if it would work well during the 
campaign itself. 

A hundred years ago people would travel 
long distances to hear a candidate for Presi- 
dent, but nowadays who would journey to 
any distant city to hear a candidate except 
a party worker? Regional meetings would 
ease the strain of travel on the candidates but 
I doubt if they would solve the problem of 
how he is to communicate directly with the 
people, 

STEVENSON TRIED A NEW APPROACH 


I tried another device in 1956: That of issu- 
ing a series of printed program papers set- 
ting forth in detail my views on various is- 
sues and proposals for dealing with them. 
They were detailed documents and they set 
forth programs for legislative and executive 
action in specific terms, not in the plati- 
tudes and generalities that make up most 
campaign oratory; and had I been elected I 
would have put them into effect. 

I thought these documents useful and I 
wish all candidates would issue similar 
ones—no one would ever again need vote for 
a man without knowing exactly what to ex- 
pect of him. But I am realist enough to 
know that the number of Americans who 
would read these documents was small. As 
a method of reaching the vast American 
public, they were a predestined failure, 
And as a stimulant for meaningful, thought- 
ful discussion they were a failure too, for 
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the Republican candidates ignored them 
and so did most of the 

What then do we do? If candidates can’t 
communicate by party rallies, large public 
meetings, whistle stops, regional meetings 
and program papers, where shall they turn? 

They have already turned—to television. 

National political television came of age 
during the nominating conventions of 1952. 
It played an important role that year during 
the campaign and an even more important 
one in 1956. Soon it may be decisive. For 
by no other means can a candidate hope to 
communicate with so many voters directly. 

So I suggest we give some thought to the 
Way political television has been used in the 
past and to whether in the future it is likely 
to do what it ought to do in a democratic 
system: enlighten the electorate on the 
issues and on the candidates’ views of those 
issues. 

And about this I haye many misgivings. 

Television is fantastically expensive. In 
a dark hour of the 1956 campaign, my man- 
ager Jim Finnegan muttered with fine irony: 
“If somebody doesn’t come up with $70,000 
in the next hour and a half, ‘that eloquent 
voice of the Western World’ ain't gonna to 
be on TV tonight.” 

Each half hour my voice burdened the 
networks cost my party $70,000—which may 
explain why my speeches so often ran over- 
time. I was g to crowd as many ideas 
as possible into the half hour, 


SHOULD MONEY DECIDE A CAMPAIGN? 


In 1956 the Republicans spent $4,036,935 
on radio and TV and the Democrats $2,971,- 
143, a total of $7,008,078, No doubt they will 
spend more this coming year. 

But this raises a serious problem, for it 
gives the best financed party a tremendous 
advantage. Should money decide who can 
carry his case to the people? 

Again, 50 years ago audiences listened 
for hours while Bryan or La Follette held 
forth on such abstruse questions as mo- 
nopoly and the tariff; but radio shortened 
the time of a political speech to half an 
hour. And in 1956 I was told that no 
television speech should be longer than 15 
minutes, that 5 minutes was better and that 
a i-minute “ID"—a spot commerciai—was 
best of all. 

So here is another serious question: How 
can a candidate possibly deal honestly in 
1, or 5, or 15 minutes with any complex 
question—with inflation or disarmament, for 
example? Plainly, he cannot. He is re- 
duced to sloganeering, to huckstering, to 
oversimplifying. 

If he has ideas on a complex subject, he 
is not permitted to set them forth. Instead 
he must reduce them to a slogan. Slogans 
may be all very well to sell soap. But in 
politics they are us. To reduce a 
foreign policy decision to a phrase is to give 
no hint of the perils, alternatives, and sec- 
ondary issues that lie behind it. The slogan 
“Liberation” for the satellites may have 
been a good vote catcher for the Republican 
candidates, but the tragic fate of the Hun- 
garian rebellion demonstrated its fraudu- 
lence as a policy. 


DANCING GIRLS OR IDEAS? 


Again, from the earliest times politicians 
have sought to please, to entertain; but 
television encourages this weakness. We are 
already familiar with rigged campaign per- 
formances on TV, with candidates that don't 
simply appear on TV but are “produced.” 
Television watchers expect to be entertained. 
Dare politicians disappoint them? Will 
showmanship be substituted more and more 
for discussion, dancing girls for ideas? 

And may not all this lead to even greater 
apathy on the part of the voters? one 
decries apathy and agrees it can, H extended 
indefinitely, lead only to the death of democ- 
racy. I should think that the television of 
the future, if it follows the pattern of the 
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past, can only increase voter apathy. People 
will “consume” political broadcasts as they 
“consume” TV comedies, Westerns and spec- 
taculars. They will sit back in their chairs 
and enjoy themselves—or they will switch to 
something else. Their attitude will be, let 
the performers perform. 

This is apathy, TV requires no effort on 
the part of the viewer. Fifty years ago, men 
were not apathetic toward politics, for citi- 
zenship was highly prized and made demands 
on them. They had to travel long distances 
by wagon and stand in the hot sun for hours 
to hear or see Bryan, La Follette, McKinley, 
or Theodore Roosevelt. 


POLITICS SHOULD BE SERIOUS 


* Not today; a man need not even leave his 
living room to be entertained by Mr. X — 
candidate for President of the United States, 
the most powerful office on earth. Politics 
may have been “entertainment” in the old 
days, too, for there weren't very many other 
distractions. But in those days people took 
their politics seriously and were willing to 
work for their entertainment. 

Today we have to find some means of mak- 
ing politics “serious” again—of making the 
business of presenting issues to the voters so 
interesting and so compelling that the voters 
will want to listen. 

That's our problem. 


Winning Essays by Fifth and Sixth Grade 
Students in Schools of Lynwood, 23d 
District, California, on Theme “Our 
Heritage of Freedom” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr, Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent so to do, I am 
privileged to present the text of the 
winning essays written by the students 
of the fifth and sixth grade pupils of the 
public and parochial schools in the city 
of Lynwood, Los Angeles County, Calif. 
These students and the schools they at- 
tend are all within the great 23d Dis- 
trict which I represent this my 14th year 
in this great legislative body. 

With these essays I also include the 
text of the letter, dated March 4, from 
the Americanism chairman of the Dis- 
abled American Veterans Auxiliary No. 
86 of Lynwood, Calif. This letter being 
explanatory of the essay contest. 

I am sure that all who read these 
essays will join with me in congratulat- 
ing the sponsoring Disabled American 
Veterans Auxiliary No. 86, and the school 
authorities for joining in carrying this 
important essay contest to its fruition. 

With Soviet Russia doing as she is 
with her children from very early ages, 
I think it behooves us to encourage and 
implement all we can, within our Amer- 
ican freedoms for the individual, to early 
begin to inform young American citizens 
as to the functioning of our constitu- 
tional form of government. Therefore, 
I believe it is proper and constructive 
that these youngsters in the great 23d 
District who have participated as win- 
ners in this appropriate essay contest 
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entitled “Our Heritage of Freedom” be 
further encouraged along this very line. 
Certainly it is true that the future of 
America—our future—depends upon the 
children and youth of the present 
generation. 
DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS 
AUXILIARY No. 86, 
Lynwood, Calif., March 4, 1960. 
Congressman CLYDE DOYLE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DoYLE: Received your 
letter of February 26 regarding our recent 
Americanism essay contest held throughout 
the fifth and sixth grades of public and 
parochial schools in the city of Lynwood. 

We are honored by your interest and priv- 
ileged to have the opportunity to submit the 
two top essays for the Members of the House 
of Representatives to consider placing on 
record in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

This is an annual program, starting each 
year on the first day of February and termi- 
nating the 23d of February. We have just 
concluded our ninth year and feel justly 
proud that we have had an opportunity to 
open an avenue to the youth of this com- 
munity that they might travel and thereby 
gain a deeper appreciation for this great 
Nation and to realize that they must assume 
responsibilities, if our great democracy is to 
remain secure and a beacon of hope to the 
world. 

Essays on Americanism are not unusual 
but we feel this program is because we have 
reached a rather young group of students. 
These students range from 9 to 12 years of 
age. Formative years in the lives of our 
children, where not only love of family, home, 
and religion must be developed but love for 
our Nation as well. 

It has been my privilege to organize and 
chairman this program and watch its growth 
for the 9 years and I am indeed grateful for 
this honor and for the splendid cooperation 
received from the superintendent of Schools, 
the principals, teachers, the press, and all 
concerned. 

May I close with humble pride for your 
concern and thank you for your interest. 

Sincerely, 
LUCILLE KANKA, 
Americanism Chairman. 
Essay WINNERS ON THE THEME “OUR 
HERITAGE OF FREEDOM” 
FIRST PLACE 
(By Ronald Nakamoto, Lindbergh School, 

fifth grade) 

I am an American citizen, Although my 
hair, my skin, and my eyes are of a different 
color I am still an American. That's what's 
so wonderful about this Nation, is that even 
if I am different than some people in some 
ways I can take my place among other peo- 
ple as an American because I was born here. 

We Americans have a country that is the 
dream of many people who live overseas or 
beyond our borders. They do not know the 
privilege and the liberty of being able to 
speak freely, worship as they please, and 
choose the profession they wish. 

Sometimes we don't realize how lucky we 
are, nor how many hardships our ancestors 
endured to make us a strong nation and 
help us have a heritage of freedom. 

I think we could say George Washington 
and John Paul Jones helped to start us 
on our road to freedom. Our world wars 
have helped us preserve this freedom. 

But our freedom was not all won by wars. 
Alexander Graham Bell, Thomas Edison, Dr. 
Salk, and other great men have made con- 
tributions to mankind and the freedom of 
our Nation. 

Yes, I could go on and on but this is the 
real idea of our American heritage, and I 
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am a part of it. I may not go down in his- 
tory, but if I do my best to live up to school, 
city, county, State, and National laws, I will 
help to write a chapter called peace in our 
heritage of freedom, 

SECOND PLACE 
(By Pamela Boyle, Will Rogers School, fifth 

grade) 

Our American heritage means this to me: 
It has made our country brave and free, 
We've fought many wars and shed many 


tears, 
And helped many countries abolish their 
fears. 


We believe in truth and freedom for all. 

Our rights are protected no matter how 
small. 

It matters not, what color or creed, 

The size of the man or the size of the deed. 


We worship and play and work as we please. 
We've never been forced to get down on our 
knees, : 
We've fought and we've won our liberty. 
Freedom, our American heritage, means this 
to me, 
THIRD PLACE 


(By Karen Gilbreath, Lindbergh School, fifth 
grade) 


Our heritage of freedom are the rights we 
have inherited from our ancestors who 
fought for us in the wars against England 
and other countries. 

Did you ever think about what our heritage 
of freedom gives us? Well for one thing it 
gives us the right to vote, to attend our own 
church and also lets us govern ourselves. 
It gives us the right to speak freely. It gives 
us the right to have a fair trial when we're 
accused of doing something wrong. 

Our heritage of freedom is a great thing. 
But do you know who makes it so great? 
Us, the people of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 


Our forefathers made America great. To 
keep it great we must obey laws and pay our 
taxes. Yes; we have a great responsibility, 
the responsibility of keeping our United 
States great by being good American citizens 
ourselves. 

FOURTH PLACE 
(By Debbie Markovic, Will Rogers School, 
fifth grade) 

“Rich man, poor man, farmer, and trades- 
man fought to make our American heritage 
possible. From our Eastern Atlantic shores 
to the far Western Pacific, our American 
heritage is always in evidence. 

“The sight of many people going to the 
many different churches on Sunday shows 
us one freedom, freedom of religion. Our 
many newspapers with people writing and 
even criticising our Government shows free- 
dom of speech. 

“When we see a policeman, we are thank- 
ful for his protection and in our courts we 
are innocent until proven guilty. These 
assure us freedom from fear. 

"These things help always to keep in my 
mind how much Americanism and my Amer- 
ican heritage means to me and how I must 
always do my best to help preserve these 
freedoms. The one almost sure way that 
I can help to insure these freedoms is to 
always yote when I am old enough.” 


FIFTH PLACE 


(By James Miller, Seventh-day Adventist 
Academy) 


I am glad for freedom. Freedom means a 
lot to me—for instance, my home, my par- 
ents, my religion, and other things. I am 
glad that I can go to the school I want to. 
I am glad that I can pick the friends I want. 
I am glad that when I get older I will be 
able to vote for the person I think will make 
& good leader for our United States. With- 
out freedom this world wouldn't be worth 
living in. 
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SIXTH PLACE 
(By Leslie Layer, Mark Twain School, sixth 
grade) 

Our American heritage is a great and 
wonderful story in itself. It's the story of a 
great country that was created out of a vast 
wilderness in an unbelievably short time. 
It is the story of a nation founded on the 
principle of all men's rights of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

Five hundred years ago there vere only a 
few scattered settlements along the Atlantic 
coast. Even as little as 200 years ago, there 
Was no United States of America. Today the 
United States stands first among the coun- 
tries of the world in freedom and in opportu- 
nity. I myself believe that it is a great 
privilege to have a heritage such as the one 
that our forefathers gave for such a country 
as the United States of America. 

SEVENTH PLACE 
(By Bill Ball, Will Rogers School, sixth grade) 
Our heritage of freedom 
So dear to you and me 
Is the challenge of tomorrow; 
Today's opportunity. 
Secured by our forefathers 
This heritage sublime, 
By faith and prayer, sweat and toil, 
Lives sacrificed, and time. 


The symbol of our freedom 
Is our flag; our people, too, 
Who pledge their lives allegiance 
To our own red, white, and blue. 


Our heritage of freedom 

I shal] guard, and all shall see 
That America my homeland, 

Is the land of liberty. 


Our heritage of freedom 

The whole wide world may share, 
When men shall live as brothers 

As freemen everywhere 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
Ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
Proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconn, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 


THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 
TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 

AND INDEXES The Joint Committee on 

Printing shall have control of the ar- 

rangement and style of the CONGRES- 

SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 

it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 

port of proceedings shall take all needed 

action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 

of Congress and at the close thereof. 

(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Recorp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1986, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record. The 
Public Printer will the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight, 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
pm., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks —If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD, 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CoNcressionaL RECORD 
by a Member under leaye to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 


paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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California Gov. Edmund G. Brown Urges 
National Attention to County Prob- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA. 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, the Gov- 
ernor of the State of California, the Hon- 
orable Edmund G. Brown, addressed the 
County Finance Congress of the National 
Association of County Officials in San 
Diego, Calif., on February 15, 1960. In 
that address, he pointed out how the 
Major county problems had come to be 
in the urban counties, and that, because 
of lack of sufficient local revenues, the 
Federal Government should help meet 
the challenge. He cited as the most 
difficult problems the control of water 
Pollution, the elimination of blighted 
areas through urban renewal, the devel- 
Opment of adequate civil defense pro- 
grams, the support of programs for de- 
veloping and improving airports, and the 
Provision of satisfactory educational 
facilities and well-trained teachers with 
the help of Federal aid to education. 
The Governor praised county officials for 
facing up to their obligations, but be- 
Moaned the fact that the administration 
in Washington has been strangely insen- 
Sitive to the problems. 

Recognizing the need for Federal fi- 
nancial assistance, Governor Brown em- 
Dhasized at the same time that we must 
be vigilant in preserving home rule and 
local initiative. He told the county offi- 
Cials who must provide this initiative 
that “I have every confidence that you 
have such leadership, and that county 
government will succeed in the new role 
to which history has assigned it.” I also 
Share this confidence since I have de- 
veloped a deep respect for local govern 
ment through long association with local 
Problems. 

After I was elected district attorney 
of Tehama County, Calif., in 1934, I was 
legal adviser to the Tehama County 
Board of Supervisors for 8 years and be- 
Came intimately acquainted with the val- 
uable services local government per- 
forms. This experience also led me to 
believe that government programs, 
whether Federal or State, should be ad- 
Ministered at the local level, whenever 
Possible, with sufficient flexibility to per- 
mit local governments to adjust the ad- 
Ministration of these programs to local 
Conditions and requirements. 

I believe Governor Brown's speech 
Makes clear the important role county 
Officials must play in cooperation with 
Federal and State officials if we are to 
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solve the basic governmental problems of 

the space age. I ask unanimous consent 

that the address be printed in the Appen- 

dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Appress or Gov. EDMUND G. Brown, COUNTY 
FINANCE CONGRESS OF THE NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF COUNTY OFFICIALS, SAN DIEGO, 
Fesrvuary 15, 1960 
I am deeply honored by your request for an 

encore. At your meeting in Washington last 

year, I occupied you largely with a discussion 
of our problems in California, and I feared 
you might condemn me as incorrigibly west- 
ern. Instead, I see that my references to 

California brought all of you here. Well, 

you couldn't have come to a nicer place, and 

Iam happy to welcome you. 

In coming here, you will not only have an 
opportunity to enjoy San Diego’s fabled win- 
ter climate and her other attractions. You 
will also find here, and in many other Cali- 
fornia counties a preview of what is in store 
for you back home. Because, in truth, the 
problems we face in California are the same 
as many of you in other States face, except 
that our more rapid population growth 
brings them on more rapidly. 

The central fact in the experience of all 
of you is the transformation of the tradi- 
tional role of county government. Less than 
a generation ago county government was 
essentially rural government. Today, in a 
great number of instances, county govern- 
ment Is increasingly urban, with all the new 
responsibilities which that implies. 

Indeed, even among those counties which 
remain preponderantly rural, technological 
developments have wrought changes in the 
responsibilities of county government. Far 
fewer people, for example, are raising our 
crops. And those who are producing them 
are, in the original sense of the word, urban, 
by which I mean conditioned to a great ex- 
tent by values that prevall in cities. They 
demand the same kind of services as city 
folk; and in an increasing number of in- 
stances, they are getting such services from 
their county governments. 

Let me return, however, to the area where 
the major problems lie—the urban counties. 
The population of the United States—about 
170 million today—will be between 220 and 
244 million by 1975. Shortly after the turn 
of the century, it will be somewhere between 
300 and 400 million, and at least 85 percent 
of it will be concentrated in vast metropoli- 
tan areas. Thus, under the impact of pro- 
found social and scientific changes, county 
government is today shaping the environ- 
ment for millions of tomorrow's urban in- 
habitants. 

Quite literally, the challenge is to keep 
people from choking themselves in great 
metropolitan concentrations. In essence, 
you are challenged to fashion a new and 
more humane environment, not for a popu- 
lation but for people. 

The way in which you fashion that envi- 
ronment is fundamentally a problem in the 
use of land. Although in many areas the 
hour is late, you still have an historic oppor- 
tunity to avoid tragic errors which have 
marred urban development across the coun- 
try for more than a century. I cannot exag- 
gerate the magnitude of this problem, nor 
the opportunity we have. 


In California, metropolitan growth is en- 
veloping our most fertile land; particularly 
in the San Joaquin Valley, the Los Angeles 
Basin, and the Santa Clara Valley. At a 
daily population increase of 1,500 people, 
California is consuming 375 acres of land 
every 24 hours. This amounts to 140,000 
acres annually; and at present densities, we 
can expect 3 million additional acres to be 
consumed by 1980—more than the entire 
area of San Diego County. 

Now much of this urban spread is inevi- 
table. But much of it is wantonly wasteful 
of our best soil. It is characterized by scat- 
tered development; and that not only takes 
land out of farm use, but also unnecessarily 
or prematurely commits additional land to 
urban development. 

Santa Clara County, with large areas of 
our best soil, is an excellent example. If all 
the land withdrawn for urban use in the 
Santa Clara Valley since 1947 were consoli- 
dated, it would approximate 26 square miles. 
Instead, an area of about 200 square miles 
has been committed to urban development. 

In the face of consequences such as this, it 
becomes imperative that county government 
encourage what is best in private develop- 
ment and provide a complement of well- 
conceived public policies. At its best, pri- 


‘vate enterprise has responded to the chal- 


lenge of population expansion by developing 
impressive industrial parks, imaginative re- 
tail shopping centers, and vastly improved 
residential neighborhoods, But, as we all 
know, there are also ugly and wasteful abuses 
of our countryside. 

To assure good Iand use, there must be 
close cooperation of public and private efforts 
in this field. That means sensible relating 
of home and shop and industry. It means 
a more efficient transportation system em- 
bracing more than automobiles and high- 
ways; it means foresight in the location of 
churches and schools; it means close-at- 
hand recreational areas, the proximity of 
woodland, the sight of pleasing landscapes 
and open sky. Much of this can be accom- 
plished by looking ahead and without great 
outlays of public funds. 

But having said that, I must add in all 
candor the sheer impact of growth requires 
tireless public effort if we are even to hold 
our own. 

A spectacular example of the cost of 
mounting urban congestion is in air and 
water pollution. Fortunately, on both of 
those, we have made legislative headway in 
California during the past year. 

Still another spectacular example is traffic 
congestion. Some weeks ago a dog ran across 
our heavily traveled Santa Ana Freeway dur- 
ing the rush hour. In an instant, 40 cars 
were wrecked. To me, that dog became a 
symbol of how fantastically complex urban 
life has become. 

I am talking now about the need for 
new public services that will enrich life. I 
am talking about essential action just to 
keep life from becoming impoverished by 
the increasing strains and stresses of metro- 
politan living. 

The great limitation even to doing that, of 
course, is lack of sufficient revenues. With 
the general public, two of the least known 
facts about contemporary American gov- 
ernment are simply these; first, how sorely 
pressed State and local governments are for 
adequate revenues, particularly compared to 


—the fiscal means of the Federal Government; 
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and second, the fact that the main burden 
of our population growth—the necessary 
costs and investments—fall not on Federal 
authorities but State and local agencies. 
School construction, street and highway 
needs, sewers and water pollution problems, 
and air contamination are just several such 
examples. 

I most surely advocate keeping the re- 
sponsibilities for functions like those with 
local officials. I believe in keeping the nec- 
essary offices of government as close to peo- 
ple as possible. But the simple fact is that 
we must go where we can get the money 
and, given our tax structure, that means 
to the Federal Government. 

This represents no partisan insight. Let 
me quote the Rockefeller report on educa- 
tion. 

It notes that the inability of local ju- 
risdictions to meet the needs of an expand- 
ing society is “due partly to the excessive 
dependence of State and local revenues— 
particularly the latter—upon the real prop- 
erty tax, which is notably laggard in its 
response to rising income.” “And it is due 
partly” the report goes on, “to the fact 
that State or local governments are reluctant 
to extend or expand their systems 
for fear of placing their communities or 
States at a competitive disadvantage rela- 
tive to other areas.” In my judgment this 
is a real and quite understandable fear and 
it often stops the most forwardminded 
counties and States from moving ahead. 

I frankly think State and local officials 
across the country are facing up to their 
obligations. Unhappily, the administration 
in Washington has been strangely insensi- 
tive to the problem, I say this with no 
partisan purpose. It is an unfortunate fact. 

Let me give you some examples of vital 
concern to every one of you. 

Example No, 1 is water pollution. Water 
pollution abatement is one of the nation’s 
most vital conservation programs and yet 
the President recommended that the popular 
and effective sewage-treatment grants pro- 
gram be cut from the $45 million appro- 
priated by Congress each year since 1956, 
to $20 million. Both Houses voted over- 
whelmingly to pass a bill doubling the pro- 
gram—the House by nearly two-thirds, the 
Senate by more than a two-thirds majority. 
Yet that decisive mandate has been ignored. 

Example No. 2 concerns urban renewal. 
In that program, the counties are already 
silent partners by virtue of their participa- 
tion in the tax forgiveness clause of the 
Urban Renewal Act. Urban blight breeds 
crime and delinquency; !t rots our cities at 
the core; and like all decay, it ultimately 
corrupts everything that surrounds it. 
County jurisdictions are therefore intimately 
concerned with correcting urban blight. 

But here again, the Federal Government 
has consented to only a token program. Its 
authorizations are inadequate to the task 
of keeping up with the spread of blight, not 
to mention correcting the decay we already 
have. 

Example No. 3 is civil defense, which I 
know will interest you because your associa- 
tion has an active and efficient civil defense 
committee. In California, local jurisdic- 
tions will spend about $3 million this year 
on a civil defense program. Now Congress 
has accepted the principle of partial Federal 
responsibility for adequate civil defense by 
providing for half the cost of the administra- 
tion of State and local programs. But the 
administration has failed to make budgetary 
provision for this minimal insurance against 
a military disaster. 

Example No, 4 is the program for develop- 
ing and improving airports. This program 
is of special interest to you because the funds 
are needed most at the county or local level 
for feeder-type which lack the 
financial support available to large metro- 
politan airports. 
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At the administration’s initiative the 
matching funds provided by the Federal 
Government. were cut from 8100 million 
annually to $53 million. In an age when 
rapidly increasing air travel makes it imper- 
ative that we keep our airports up to stand- 
ard, the administration slashed support by 
almost one-half. 

Example No. 5 concerns Federal aid to edu- 
cation, The Nation is confronted by a mas- 
sive shortage of 195,000 teachers and 140,000 
classrooms, The country is confronting a 
near crisis in meeting its education needs. 

Government at the State and local levels 
already is sorely strained financially to sup- 
port education, And that includes the State 
of California. Here 42 cents out of every 
State tax dollar is going for public education. 
Yet with our “younging” population—we 
have 500,000 more schoolchildren than New 
York, despite its larger total population—we 
simply are not doing all that is needed and 
certainly not all that I would like. Property 
owners at the level of local government are 
already heavily put upon in most areas to 
meet school costs. In the face of that, I 
believe it is only reasonable and proper that 
the resources of the Federal Government be 
brought to bear. F 

The alternatives, unfortunately, are an in- 
creasingly overcrowded school system losing 
ground in the face of the Soviet and scien- 
tific challenge; or mounting local school tax 
burdens, and those primarily and unfairly 
on property owners; or intelligent, carefully 
considered Federal contributions, Our 
choices are just that plain. 

Believe me when I add that, in weighing 
Federal support, we must be vigilant in pre- 
serving home rule and local initiative. We 
must guard against rigid uniformity and in- 
sist on flexibility in Federal programs. 
Above all, we must never abdicate our own 
responsibilities. 

Those responsible for county government 
have been thrust into a position calling for 
a high order of leadership. I have every 
confidence that you have such leadership, 
and that county government will succeed in 
the new role to which history has assigned it. 

Meanwhile the problems ahead call for the 
cooperation of government at all levels: 
city, county, State and Federal; and for the 
vision of men who see beyond their own 
jurisdictions. 

America’s future deserves no less. I be- 
lieve that we shall have such cooperation and 
enlist such vision. That is why, as the 
Governor of a great State, I face the future 
full of confidence and of hope. 


Use of Carriers Is Our Defense Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leaye to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement and newspaper article 
concerning the effectiveness of aircraft 
carriers in our military defense program. 

The controversy raging over the capa- 
bility of carriers is somewhat clarified 
by an article by John J. Schieffelin which 
appeared in the New York Times of Feb- 
ruary 11. 

The range of the carrier is almost in- 
credible as it is possible, with its air 
complement, to reach out over thousands 
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of miles and cover tremendous segments 
of the sea. Mr. Schieffelin points out 
the difficulties involved in locating and 
destroying a carrier in the wide open 
regions of the oceans. A huge armada 
of submarines, plus swarms of aircraft 
and surface craft, would find themselves 
spread very thin on the surface of the 
sea in attempting to locate a carrier 
which has both speed and defensive 
capabilities, as well as terrifying de- 
structive force. 

The article follows: 

Use or CARRIERS Favonro—Fasr FLEET BE- 
LIEVED Best DETERRENT TO Wan IN NEARBY 
WATERS 

To the EDITOR or THE New York Times: 

In connection with the current debate on 
defense I should like to call attention to 
the article by Hanson Baldwin on January 26 
headed “Rough Seas for Carriers” touching 
upon an important feature of our defense. 

He mentions a secret fleet-air defense 
exercise of the Navy and Air Force held off 
the Atlantic coast late in 1959. The condi- 
tions were controlled to the extent that the 
position of the fleet was known to the attack - 
ing land-based air forces of the Tactical Air 
Command. Apparently, the Navy ships, hav- 
ing picked up the attacking aircraft at a dis- 
tance of over 200 miles, intercepted and. 
theoretically, splashed the vast majority of 
them before they got within 70 to 100 miles 
of the carriers. The fact of the matter seems 
to be that not a single attack plane got any- 
where near the carriers. 

While such a test is seldom considered 
conclusive, the exercise sheds light on a truth 
that is not understood by a good many sin- 
cere Americans. This truth is that carriers, 
protected by modern defense networks, are 
far less vulnerable than is sup that 
in fact they pose a very difficult problem to 
a would-be opponent, 

First, they have well over 130 million 
square miles of ocean in which to operate, 
so that a strong initial advantage was given 
the attackers in this exercise. Second, even 
if their position is known it is hard, if not 
impossible for approaching aircraft to pene- 
trate their defensive screen, with its modern 
electronic equipment. 

RANGE OF AIRCRAFT 

Moreover, the fact that a carrier's aircraft 
can reach out over distances now counted in 
thousands of miles, and deposit nuclear 
weapons on chosen targets, makes it essen- 
tial for any group aiming to conquer the 
United States to make arrangements to put 
all of our carriers out of business before 
concentrating an all-out attack on our 
homeland. 

The effect of this is that the major forces 
of a would-be attacker must be directed 
against any and all carrier task forces that 
may be at sea at any given moment. The 
problem of locating and destroying such task 
forces in the wide open reaches is so vast 
that even the most numerous submarine ar- 
mada ever created, plus swarms of air and 
surface craft, would find themselves spread 
very thin, with no assurance of success. 

In the two world wars the fighting and de- 
struction have been far away from our coun- 
try. The best insurance for keeping another 
war far away lies in a fleet of modern, fast 
carriers, As a deterrent to starting such a 
war, the presence of carriers cruising stead- 
fly beyond the horizon is tops. 

SECOND BEST TYPE 

And this brings up the final point men- 
tioned by Mr. Baldwin—namely, that the 
Navy, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the administration budget, is build- 

a conventionally ered carrier cost- 
ing about $290 million. A nuclear powered 
carrier would be better because, among other 
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advantages, she can sustain high speed over 
longer periods without refueling. However, 
a nuclear powered carrier costs $130 million 
more, or a total of $420 million. 

With the safety of our people at stake 
this seems a poor time to be building the 
second best of a type of ship we well know 
how to build. Nuclear powered carriers, 
roaming the seas in cooperation with our 
nuclear powered submarines, would be a de- 
terrent that would virtually eliminate the 
probability of another Pearl Harbor, and if 
& major war were to start would keep the 
fighting far from our land. 

JOHN Jar SCHIEFFELIN. 

New Yorn, February 9, 1960. 


West Virginia—Land of Scenic, Recrea- 
tional, and Historical Values and 
Natural Beauty in Close Proximity to 
Population Centers—Foundation for a 
Potentially Thriving Tourist Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, an 
article I wrote at the invitation of the 
editor of the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette 
on the attractiveness of West Virginia 
was published in yesterday's issue of that 
newspaper. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

West Vincrnu4’s NATURAL BEAUTY Lures 

TOURISTS 
(By JENNINGS RANDOLPH, U.S, Senator from 
West Virginia) 

There has been much comment on the 
human resources of West Virginia and the 
Past and present achievements of some 
prominent West Virginians. 

This discussion relates to the resources of 
our land and the scenic, recreational, and 
historical values which are the foundation 
for a potentially thriving tourist trade. 

Our State parks and State forest facilities, 
given major impetus during the adminis- 
tration of Gov. H. G. Kump, and aided in- 
valuably by programs of the Federal Gov- 
ernment during that era, offer unique out- 
door recreation for millions of urban dwellers 
in the metropolitan centers of the eastern 
Seaboard, the Middle Atlantic, and the 
Midwestern States. 

By the same token, the recreational areas 
within the Monongahela National Forest and 
that portion of the George Washington Ns- 
tional Forest within West Virginia, afford 
other pleasant recreational opportunities for 
our own people and visitors from other 
States. 

CLOSE PROXIMITY TO POPULATION CENTERS 

There is probably not another State in the 
Union which is as singularly favored as West 
Virginia in being able to offer so much of 
Natural beauty in such close proximity to 
the population centers of the eastern half 
of the United States, with 55 percent of the 
People of the Nation living within a 500 
mile radius of our State. It is apparent, 
therefore, that, despite the significant in- 
crease in tourism West Virginia has experi- 
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enced in recent years, we have barely begun 
to benefit from its full possibilities. 

The attractions of West Virginia’s State 
park and forest facilities, and those of the 
National Forests within our State—rang- 
ing from the quiet grandeur of the scenery 
at Cacapon in the eastern panhandle to the 
spectacular New River gorge near Babcock 
State Park in the southern part of the 
State—provided unparalleled opportunities 
for the tired city dweller seeking the restora- 
tive values of outdoor life. 

Fourteen of the State parks and forests 
offer cabin or lodging facilities or both, a 
majority affording a cholce between rustic 
accommodations and modern deluxe facilities 
set in unspoiled natural surroundings. 
With reference to the developed recreational 
areas within the National Forests, the less 
than 10 percent of the George Washington 
National Forest situated in West Virginia has 
been too much overlooked in this respect, 
but the Monongahela National Forest, situat- 
ed totally within our State, has extensive 
recreational facilities—without cabins, how- 
ever. 

NEARLY MILLION VISIT NATIONAL FOREST 


It is probably a little known fact that the 
Monongahela National Forest, in 1959, re- 
ceived a total of 987,900 visits to its 50 special 
recreational facilities, broken down into 
categories of visits as follows: 

Camping at 22 sites, 19,300; picnicking at 
17 sites, 173,900; swimming in 5 pools and 
lakes, 72,300; hunting, 179,700; fishing in 
forest streams and 3 lakes, 344,600; hik- 
ing and riding, 1,600; or, tional camp- 
ing at one Forest Service-owned facility and 
three non-Forest Service-owned organiza- 
tional camping sites, 7,200; sightseeing, 
179,900; forest product gathering for pleas- 
ure, 21,200; visits for scientific studies and 
hobbies, 2,200; and other miscellaneous types 
of visits, 25,800. 

Yet, despite the work of our State indus- 
trial and publicity commission, a study of 
our tourist trade would indicate that we 
have not adequately told the “West Virginia 
story.“ During the past 5 years tourist ex- 
penditures have increased dramatically from 
$174,562,214 in 1955 to $270,569,447 in 1959. 
What is probably more significant, however, 
is that the number of annual visitors has 
actually decreased during that period from 
an estimated high of 8,115,429 in 1955 to a 
low of 7,389,218 in 1958, with a slight rise to 
an estimated 7,450,625 in 1959. 

Inasmuch as the average tourist stay has 
been relatively constant (between 4 and 5 
days), the increase in gross receipts has been 
due to a step-up in per capita expenditures, 
rather than to a growth in the volume of 
visitors. In fact, the average expenditure 
has almost doubled during that period, from 
£5.50 per person per day to $8.07, thus prov- 
ing the point of the Mississippi Governor 
who said that a tourist is “as valuable as a 
bsle of cotton and twice as easy to pick.” 
Nor should it be overlooked that tourism is 
the only kind of trade in which we do not 
export some portion of our natural resources 
for the dollars received. 

Further observation seems pertinent with 
respect to the untapped tourist potential: 

Last year, 59 percent of West Virginia's 
visitors came from the neighboring States of 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, 
while the even more heavily populated States 
of New York, New Jersey, Michigan, and Mi- 
nois—all within a radius of 500 miles or less 
of our State—supplied only 14.9 percent of 
the total. 

Thus, it is apparent that we must do a 
major selling job making the charm and 
beauty of West Virginia more widely known 
in the population centers of the Middle 
Atlantic and Midwestern States. 

PROMOTION IS COOPERATIVE ENTERPRISE 


Nor should this be a task conducted solely 
by the State Industrial and Publicity Com- 
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mission and the U.S. Forest Service, insofar 
as the latter has to do with publicizing the 
facilities of the national forests within our 
borders. Despite the appropriateness of the 
efforts these agencies expend for tourism 
promotion, it needs supplementation. The 
privately operated hotels, motels, and res- 
taurants obviously reap large shares of the 
profits from tourists drawn to our State pri- 
marily by its scenery and the publicly owned 
park and forest facilities. They, too, have 
obligations to assist with the State's tourism 
promotion. 

According to the annual analysis of our 
tourist trade published by the West Vir- 
ginia Industrial and Publicity Commission, 
last year 59.3 percent of our visitors were in 
the State on vacation, Of the number rep- 
resented by that percentage, 72.7 percent 
were attracted by the scenery, the parks, 
and the forests: yet, during the same year, 
714 percent of them stayed at motels and 
hotels, while only 154 percent lodged or 
camped at parks and forests. 

In view of these statistics, it would seem 
only appropriate, therefore, that the trade 
associations and individual operators of 
hotels and motels should take an active and 
leading role in publicizing not only their own 
facilities, but the natural and scenic values 
of the State as a whole. 

To come to something very close to my 
heart, I would mention, as an added tourist 
attraction, the rich historical lore associated 
with West Virginia. American history was 
formed in large measure by the Allegheny 
Mountains as the route of southward migra- 
tion of the Scotch-Irish and German set- 
tlers, and the Ohio River as the gateway 
to the West. At a time when Americans 
might well be their cultural 
roots in an effort to arrive at a more mean- 
ingful conception of our national purpose, 
history as it was lived in West Virginia has 
much to contribute. 

MORE THAN HALF MILLION VISIT HARPERS FERRY 


Not the least important of our historical 
attractions is the Harpers Ferry National 
Monument under control of the National 
Park Service and situated in both Jefferson 
County, W. Va., and Washington County, Md. 
When a Member of the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives for 14 years, I was privileged to 
author the bill which established this site 
as à Federal park. Since that time the State 
of West Virginia has appropriated in full its 
share of land acquisition costs. Maryland 
is appropriating for this purpose on an an- 
nual basis. With the continued restoration 
work on the original arsenal and other build- 
ings, there has been a constant increase in 
the number of visitors. Over the past 4 years 
the number of guests who have registered 
their presence has increased by more than 
400 percent, from 115.667 in 1956 to more 
than 695.610 in 1959. ‘ 

It is pleasing to report there is every like- 
lihopd that there will be added Federal fa- 
cilities at Harpers Ferry which will doubt- 
less multiply the number of visitors and the 
utilization very extensively. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior and its National Park 
Service have certified their approval to the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs of a bill introduced by me in the 
present 86th Congress to authorize acquisi- 
tion of additional land, including inactive 
Storer College, to be used for monument area 
enlargement and new facilities for National 
Park Service personnel training. This meas- 
ure has been approved by the Senate Sub- 
committee on Public Lands and is optimis- 
tically looked upon as one which probably 
will become law this spring. 

Then, too, it is to be hoped that in the 
near future we shall be successful in estab- 
lishing another national monument facility 
in West Virginla—the Washington Western 
Lands embracing significant parts of the 
area within the triangle formed by Parkers- 
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burg, Point Pleasant, and Charleston. 
Senator Rozsert C. ByRD is a cosponsor of a 
bill I introduced in the Senate, with a com- 
panion measure in the House by Represent- 
ative Ken HECHLER, to authorize such a fa- 
cility within the national parks system. A 
national monument of this nature would be 
an appropriate testimonial to the continued 
significance of the Ohio and Kanawha River 
Valleys since the days of the Revolution. 

Harpers Ferry and the Washington West- 
ern Lands area are but two of the many 
points of historical interest in West Vir- 
ginia which serve to keep alive the meaning 
of our national heritage for citizens of all 
the States. 

Nature and history have combined to pro- 
duce immense and varied resources in our 
State. It is now up to us to develop them 
wisely for our own benefit and that of fu- 
ture generations. 


International Effects of U.S. Foreign 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I wish to 
include an editorial from the New York 
Times of February 21, 1960: 

ARE WE UN-COMPETITIVE? 


Is the United States falling behind in 
terms of its competitive position in world 
trade? And, narrowing the question some- 
what further, is it true that we are “pricing 
ourselves out of the international markets"? 

Those who have undertaken to approach 
these questions open-mindedly are usually 
the first to point out that even after one has 
eliminated as many of the independent vari- 
ables as possible he can offer the resultant 
figures only for what they are worth. Nev- 
ertheless, for what they are worth the figures 
produced by such studies seem invariably to 
add up at the minimum to the conclusion, 
“case not proved.” 

Typical of these is the staff report on “The 
International Effects of U.S. Foreign Policy” 
for the Congressional Economic Committee's 
inquiry on employment, growth, and price 
levels. Over the period 1950-58, declares this 
study prepared under the direction of Dr. 
Padraic P. Frucht, the United States share 
of world trade has shown no marked devia- 
tion from that of the longer-term past. 

There were extreme discriminations 
against American exports in a number of 
markets—trestrictions that could not have 
been surmounted regardless of American 
prices. This is particularly true in the case 
of the industrialized nations, To remove 
this disturbing factor the study concentrates 
on the nonindustrialized nations, where we 
compete directly with the other industrial- 
ized countries. Since these market shares 
vary considerably from year to year, the study 
assumes that a general decline of 5 percent 
would be required to support the thesis that 
we had lost our ability to compete. Actually, 
as compared with the base years 1954-56 to 
1958, our total exports fell only from 34 
percent to 33.3 percent of the total exports 
by the industrial countries to the non- 
industrial. 

As to the alleged fact that we have been 
priced out of the world markets by rising 
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wage costs, the authors present a table on 
such costs for this country and its chief com- 
petitors. The ratio of 1958 wage costs to 
those of 1954-56 was 103 in the United 
States, a figure lower than that of 4 out of 5 
of its chief competitors. And that com- 
petitor was Italy, a country that carries an 
oppressive burden of unemployment. 


Waste of Taxpayers’ Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
average American taxpayer is a thrifty 
and prudent individual, willing to bear 
his or her share of the huge cost of the 
operation of our Federal Government, in 
confidence that that Government will in 
turn be thrifty and prudent in the spend- 
ing of tax dollars. 

It is when instances of outright waste 
and lavish spending of tax money are 
observed that taxpayers speak out in 
protest, as has Mr. George N. Bosnak, 
of Lorain, Ohio, in a recent letter ad- 
dressed to me. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Bosnak’s letter on the 
subject of wasteful and unnecessary 
spending be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LORAIN, OHIO. 
Senator FRANK J. LAUSCHE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: I have just returned 
from my annual Fiorida vacation and am 
more than a little burned up about the waste 
of the taxpayers’ money as evidenced by the 
Government offices and activities set up in 
the plush hotels of Miami Beach. 

It is a little difficult for me to appreciate 
why offices for the Departments of Agricul- 
ture, Ordnance, Employment, and Fish and 
Wiidlife should be housed in the Americana 
Hotel. It would be hard for me to visualize 
a rustic farmer or a frost-bitten citrus fruit 
grower making inquiries at the luxurious 
Americana as to when his next support check 
might be paid. 

Similarly, the gathering of our postmasters 
and their wives to hear Postmaster General 
Summerfield expounding the dire need for 
higher postage rates while surrounded by 
the plush appointments and services of the 
Deauville Hotel really floored me. 

May I respectfully solicit the influence of 
your good office to have these bureaus and 
activities removed to some clean air-condi- 
tioned locations in some downtown office 
building or, at least, to a location closer to 
the areas of their responsibilities at an ap- 
preciable savings. 

This letter is in no way intended as criti- 
cism of yourself as I deeply appreciate your 
personal efforts to effect economies. How- 
ever, I just felt that I had to call your at- 
tention to something that was Indicative to 
me that our tax money was being needlessly 
squandered by some divisions of our National 
Government. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE N. Bosnak. 
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Dr. John W. Carr Dies at the Age of 100 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK A. 


STUBBLEFIELD 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
recently one of the outstanding edu- 
cators of Kentucky died in New York 
City just 2 months after he had cele- 
brated his 100th birthday. The first 
president of Murray State College, Mur- 
ray, Ky., and later dean and acting presi- 
dent, he served the college actively for 
26 years until his retirement in 1940. 
After that as president emeritus and 
college historian he went to his office 
daily until he was 93. He lived for more 
than 30 years in my home town of Mur- 
ray. Through his labors and those of 
his predecessors, Murray College 
founded in 1923—has grown to one of 
the fine State colleges in the United 
States. Dr. Carr deserves great credit 
for his work in bringing about this 
development. 

Dr. Carr was a native of Indiana and 
spent nearly a quarter century in its 
schools. Later he was a school admin- 
istrator in Ohio and New Jersey before 
coming to Kentucky near the close of 
World War I. In honor of his unusual 
career, I should like to reprint some of 
the details of his life. 

On the occasion of his 100th birthday, 
December 13, 1959, Dr. L. J. Hortin, 
formerly professor of journalism at Mur- 
ray College and now head of the journal- 
ism department at the University of 
Ohio, wrote the following account which 
appeared in the Paducah Sun-Democrat 
and, in part, in the New York Times and 
many other papers of the country. His 
article follows: 

The dean of the American schoolroom, Dr. 
John Wesley Carr, will be 100 years old 
December 13. 

After being in a schoolroom for 87 years— 
from 1866 to 1953—Dr. Carr is now living 
with his grandson, Frank Carr, in New York 
City. His only living son, Harry, also of 
New York, says his father is looking forward 
to his birthday, but he says, He ain't hurry- 
ing it any.” 


The task which Dr. Carr faced when 
he arrived in Murray in 1923 at the age 
of 63 might have dismayed most men. 
He had $116,000 for a site and building— 
most of this given locally—and $30,000 
for operations. He began in September 
of that year with a few rooms in the local 
high school, three full-time and two 
part-time teachers, a library which con- 
tained a dictionary and a Bible, and 87 
college students. By 1926, shortly after 
he left the presidency for the deanship, 
the college had a $650,000 plant, a fac- 
ulty of 30, and a 4-year college course. 
He acted as both dean and president in 
the period of 1933-36, seeing the college 
through some of the more trying days 
of the depression. When he retired from 
the deanship in 1940, the college had 11 
buildings and an enrollment of 1,111. He 
lived to see a college whose buildings, 
faculty, and student body more than 
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doubled in size. His name will be re- 
membered in the John W. Carr Health 
Building which was built in 1937. On 
the occasion of its dedication, Senator 
Alben W. Barkley declared: 


No man in any State has contributed more 
to the permanent values of life than has this 
man. 


The following statement, written by 
Dr. Carr in 1933 to the freshman class 
of that year, reveals his ability to write 
moving prose and something of his phi- 
losophy: 


To the incoming students, one and all, I 
greet you and welcome you to Murray State 
Teachers College. 

I welcome you to the halls of learning 
where it will be your high privilege to be 
associated with the great and good of all 
the past. 

I welcome you to this campus which you 
will learn to love and which, to me, is as 
fair as the garden of the gods. 

I welcome you to our laboratories where 
the secrets and wonders of nature will be 
revealed. 

I welcome you to the library where you 
will find the treasures of the past. 

I welcome you to the departments of art, 
music, and literature where beauty is en- 
throned and where the mind is lifted up 
until it soars on the wings of the imagina- 
tion. X 

I welcome you to the study of history and 
geography, economics and the science of 
government and the science of socicty, itself, 
where you will have an opportunity to learn 
about human relations, and where, I trust, 
you will learn how to cooperate with others 
in the creation of a better society than this 
World has ever known. 

I welcome you to the study of psychology 
and education, where you will study the hu- 
Man soul, where you will not only learn its 
laws, but where you will learn how it is 
nurtured—where you will be trained in heart 
and hand in the art of arts, the teaching of 
little children, and where perchance you may 
even catch a glimpee of the Master. 

I not only greet you and welcome you to 
this college, but I commission its worthy 
faculty as your companions and guides 
through the Elysian fields of learning, which 
a great and generous people have provided 
for you to the end that you may become 
worthy teachers of the children of the com- 
monwealth, 


The Late Dr. John W. Carr 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNFSSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, as a 
former student ef Murray State College 
during the period that Dr. John W. Carr, 
who recently died at the age of 100, was 
its president, I wish to add my words of 
Praise to those given by my colleague, 
Congressman FRANK STUBBLEFIELD, of 
Kentucky, in whose home town Dr. Carr 
lived and worked for more than 30 years. 

Hundreds of us who secured a college 
education during the depths of the de- 
Pression of the thirties would not have 
been able to had it not been for Dr. Carr, 
then 76 years of age. He sought finan- 
cial support from the legislature for the 
College he loved and labored to keep the 
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educational program going. I recall in 
particular his splendid efforts to arrange 
for jobs and financial aid for students so 
they might be able to stay in school. As 
a graduate of that institution I know that 
I speak the sentiments of all the grad- 
uates and students when I say that we 
are so happy and proud and grateful that 
Dr. Carr did what he did in our behalf. 

He was a great force in education in 
the United States and especially in our 
part of Tennessee and Kentucky. He 
was an inspiration to all who knew him— 
a champion of education and a fine 
Christian gentleman. 

I should like to concur in the state- 
ments made above by my distinguished 
colleague, Congressman FRANK ALBERT 
STUBBLEFIELD, in behalf of Dr. Carr. An 
excellent editorial appeared in the 
Nashville Tennessean of February 20, 
which was written by an oustanding 
editorial writer of this newspaper, Gene 
Graham, also a graduate of this college. 
This editorial follows: 

From the Nashville Tennessean of 
Feb. 20, 1960] 

Dr. Jonn W. CARR: LONG, FRUITFUL Lire 

Dr. John W. Carr, who died Thursday in 
New York at the age of 100, was a man of 
remarkable stature in his chosen profession, 
education. 

His active life was spent in Indiana and 
in Kentucky, but his influence was widely 
felt throughout the Nation and he was well 
known to many Tennesseans. 

Dr. Carr, having served in the office of the 
superintendent of public instruction of the 
State of Kentucky, moved to the small ham- 
let of Murray in weststate at an age when 
most men are looking toward retirement— 
age 65. There he helped to found what is 
today Murray State College, and he served it 
as dean, as president, and as president emer- 

. itus, a position he held at death. 

Dr. Carr was an inspiration to all who 
knew him. Few have demonstrated so capa- 
bly the continued usefulness of a life in its 
golden years, — 


Increase of Minimum Wage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
Senate will shortly be considering a bill 
to increase the minimum wage and ex- 
tend coverage of the Federal law to some 
8 million workers who do not now enjoy 
protection of the Wage and Hour Act. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor a letter 
which I have received recently from the 
commissioner of labor of the State of 
Wyoming, Mr. Burton L. Clark, who 
makes, I believe, a very cogent argument 
for passage of legislation increasing the 
minimum wage and broadening the 
coverage. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a resolution adopted recently by the City 
Council of Lawrence, Mass., pertaining 
to the samé legislation, 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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STATE or WYOMING, 
CoMMISSIONER OF LABOR AND STATISTICS, 
February 19, 1960. 
Hon. JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
US. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY: I would like to 
add my voice to a great number of Wyoming 
people who think the enactment of improve- 
ments to the Fair Labor Standards Act at this 
session is a must. 

1. The minimum wage should be raised to 
$1.25 per hour in industries covered by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

2. The coverage should be extended to a 
great many more workers in our country, 
We think the coverage should be extended to 
at least 7 or 8 million more workers in retail, 
service, hotel, and other low wage industries. 

In our State these requests not only come 
from labor leaders, welfare workers, etc., but 
from employers in our State who have a 
policy of paying a living wage. They point 
out they are faced with competition from 
employers who pay substandard wages to 
their workers. This, of course, is competi- 
tion that can only be taken care of by legis- 
lation to protect both the worker and the 
employer. 

Opposition to this legislation will say it is 
inflationary. We do not think it inflationary 
for a worker to make $50 a week gross pay. 

Certain groups will ask to be exempted 
from this act. It has been our experience 
in enforcement of labor laws, those asking 
for exemptions usually are the ones employ- 
ing workers needing protection the most, 

If we exempt certain businesses from this 
act according to the number of employces 
they have it would, in some cases, encour- 
age them to hire fewer workers in order that 
they would not be covered by the act. 

I further ask that this communication be 
read into the minutes of your committee 
hearings on this subject. 

Very truly yours, 
BURTON L. CLARK, 
Labor Commissioner, State of 
Wyoming. 


RESOLUTION IN FAVOR OF RAISING THE 
FEDERAL MINIMUM WAGE 


Whereas there is now pending legislation 
before Congress to increase the Federal min- 
imum wage to $1.25 per hour; and 

Whereas the Fair Labor Standards Act 
calis for only $1 an hour; and 

Whereas there are nearly 20 million wage 
earners who are completely without any pro- 
tection with reference to minimum wage 
earnings; and 

Whereas in view of the steady rise in the 
cost of living and increased productivity, the 
city council hereby adopt this resolution 
calling upon the Senators of Massachusetts 
and Representative Thomas J. Lane, Majority 
Leader Congressman John W. McCormack 
and Secretary of Labor James Mitchell to 
lend their support to increase the Federal 
minimum wage and to support legislation to 
abolish this obsolete minimum Federal law 
and to broaden the coverage of the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the above named. 


U.S. Companies Abroad 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, at last 
count more than 1,000 American com- 
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panies were engaged in industrial and 
commercial activities abroad. Hun- 
dreds of American firms have estab- 
lished manufacturing facilities overseas. 
In many cases there foreign-made prod- 
ucts are shipped back to the United 
States as components to be assembled 
in finishei products. 

Certainly no one can blame the man- 
agements of these corporations for 
seeking component parts at the lowest 
possible cost. You might say that by 
taking advantage of low foreign wages 
these companies are helping to hold 
down prices here at home and are there- 
by contributing to economic stability. 

On the other hand, you might also 
contend that these manufacturing op- 
erations abroad really represent a seri- 
ous drain on our economy through loss 
of jobs and job opportunities. Billions 
of American dollars have been invested 
in these foreign facilities—dollars that 
might have been used to create jobs for 
our own expanding population. 

At any rate, the Journal of Commerce 
has published a timely and thought- 
provoking article on this important in- 
dustrial trend, to which I respectfully 
call the attention of my colleagues: 
[From the Journal of Commerce, Feb. 24, 

1960] 
Use or FOREIGN Parts GROWING as COMPO- 
NENTS IN U.S. Paopucrs 
(By Jerome Oelbaum) 

Take a close look at the coaster brake on 
your boy's American-made bicycle. There's 
a good chance it's manufactured abroad. 
Or the bread-slicing machine in your neigh- 
borhood bakery. Or, ironically, the little 
name plate that identifies a truly U.S. 
manufactured camera as Made in U.S.A.” 

U.S. manufacturers are now importing a 
large number of parts and components from 
foreign companies to incorporate in finished 
produets for the American market. Some 
are bought from independent foreign man- 
ufacturers. Some come from plants affiliated 
with American companies. 

MORE IMPORT PARTS 

According to reports presented at a meet- 
ing being conducted by the American Man- 
agement Association the probability is that 
the practice will incrense rather than con- 
tract. There are companies that have been 
fighting the trend, sticking to a “Buy 
American” policy. But many are apparently 
giving way under pressure of competition. 

S. H. Mesha, purchasing agent for Arnold 
Schwinn & Co., Chicago bicycle manufac- 
turer, indicated that foreign bicycle parts 
makers are supplying U.S. companies with 
many important components. He warned 
that some American parts producers have 
had to curtail or suspend their output and 
this narrows the sources of local supply 
for bike manufacturers. 

USES FOREIGN PARTS 

“But we have to take the risk In order to 
compete,” Mr. Mesha said. 

Schwinn and other US. bicycle manufac- 
turers several years ago convinced the ad- 
ministration to raise tariffs to check sales 
by foreign bicycle companies to this market. 

Mr. Mesha reported that now foreign com- 
panies furnish about 16 percent of an aver- 
age Schwinn bike. 

Frank X. White, vice president of Ameri- 
can Machine & Foundry Co., said overseas 
affiliates of American companies are going 
to be used increasingly to make goods that 
the U.S, parent corporations sell back home. 

“We may deplore that * * we should 
do nothing to accelerate it.“ he said, adding, 
however: But you've got to take this ac- 
tion If you want to stay in business,” 
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He advised industrialists not to always 
look to the Government for protection 
against foreign competitors. The solutions 
lie to a large extent in American manufac- 
turers’ ability to cut costs, redesign prod- 
ucts, develop new products and automate 
their production. 


AIDED BY NEW PRODUCTS 


American Machine & Foundry, he sald, had 
been priced out of world markets in some 
products such as truck wheel rims and elec- 
tric motors. But the company has come out 
with new products, notably an automatic 
pin machine for bowling alleys, that have 
pushed up total exports. Under develop- 
ment is new equipment for desalting of sea 
water. 

Mr. White indicated that his company, 
nevertheless, Is continuing to increase man- 
ufacture abroad. 

The pin-setting machines are now being 
made overseas as well as here; bicycle manu- 
facturing may have to be shifted to Mexico; 
older style bread-slicing machines and their 
parts are being made abroad, leaving the U.S. 
plants to make small high-speed slicers; and 
the company’s De Walt saw will be made in 
Italy for exports to areas outside the United 
States. 

WORLDWIDE BUYING 

John Ricca, purchasing agent for Arabian 
American Oil Co, (Aramco), said this oll 
company, which operates solely in Saudi 
Arabia, is buying hundreds of products— 
both industrial equipment and consumer 
goods for workers—on a worldwide scale. 

This practice began after the war as the 
company attempted to use blocked funds in 
foreign nations. But it has continued, he 
said, because costs of some goods are lower 
outside the United States and the company, 
in any case, would like to buy where it sells 
its oil if prices and quality are adequate, 

“We save from 19 percent to 25 percent on 
the average foreign purchase over United 
States, and on some items we find the com- 
bined material and freight cost as low as 
one-quarter to one-half of the U.S. cost.” 

PIPE PURCHASES CUT 


A few years ago, the executive sald, Aram- 
co bought 90 percent of its oil pipe in the 
United States. This year only about 2 per- 
cent will be bought here. 

In the equipment field, forelgn companies’ 
servicing facilities are generally as good as 
those of U.S. firms, he said. 

Quite a lot of American companies with 
which Aramco deals are eager to get produc- 
tion facilities in Europe in order to capture 
Middle East oll business, 

The American Management Association's 
meeting is designed to acquaint U.S. busi- 
nessmen with problems and profit opportu- 
nities in organizing purchasing activities on 
a global scale. The concluding session of 
the 3-day conference will be held today. 


Senator Kenneth B. Keating, Republican, 
New York, “Speaker of the Year” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the Uni- 
versity of Maryland sponsored the Capi- 
tol Hill debate tournament, which at- 
tracted wide attention. At the final cere- 
monies, held in the Senate caucus room 
on Saturday afternoon, February 27, 
1960, one of our colleagues, the distin- 
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guished Senator from New York [Mr. 
Kare] was awarded the “Speaker of 
the Year” plaque, an honor fully de- 
served. 

Upon receipt of the award, the distin- 
guished Senator made a brief and out- 
standing statement on the subject, Con- 
gress and the Supreme Court.” 

In the debate tournament finals, a 
University of Maryland contestant, Mrs. 
Jackie Crews, received the third place 
silver key award. The subject of her 
speech was “Mediocrity in American 
Life.” 

To take part in this debate tourna- 
ment, students came from colleges as far 
away as the Air Force Academy in Colo- 
rado, the University of Miami, and Bates 
College in Maine. 

In my opinion such a debate tourna- 
ment is a most praiseworthy activity, and 
its sponsors should be commended. Also, 
I would like to commend those of the 
University of Maryland who managed 
the tournament in such an excellent 
manner. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a news article which appeared in the 
March 1, 1960, issue of the Diamondback, 
under the heading, “Maryland Speaker 
Places Third in Capitol Hill Tourna- 
ment”; also a news article in the same 
publication headed, “New York Senator 
Keatinc Honored at Debate Finals,” and 
also the text of the address made by the 
New York Senator. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and address were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

MARYLAND SPEAKER PLACES THIRD IN CAPTTOL 
How TOURNAMENT 
(By Terri Goldberg) 

A University of Maryland contestant, Mrs. 
Jackie Crews, received the third place silver 
key in the persuasive speaking contest of the 
Capitol Hill debate tournament held Satur- 
day in the Senate caucus room on Capitol 
Hill in Washington. 

Mrs. Crews spoke on “Mediocrity in Amer- 
ican Life.” First place went to Findlay Col- 
lege Representative Allen Jones. 

The Capitol Hill debate tournament is 
sponsored by the University of Maryland un- 
der the direction of Mr. Malthon Anapol of 
the speech department. Thirty-two colleges 
and universities sent two teams, one affirma- 
tive and one negative to participate in the 
tournament. 

Mr. Anapol remarked, “The interest of 
other colleges in the tournament is so great 
that several applications must be rejected 
due to limited time and accommodations. 
The tournament is growing every year.” 

One topic for debate is chosen the year. 
The topic for debate for each year to be used 
throughout debate for the year 1959-60 was 
“Resolved that Congress Should Have the 
Power to Reverse Decisions of the Supreme 
Court.“ The topic chosen is always one of 
national political importance. 

B. Bruce Wagener of the University of 
Maryland Speech Department explained, 
“The tournament is unique in two respects: 
First, the finals are held on Capitol Hill, the 
seat of our National Government, and second, 
the debating is carried on before people who 
are likely to be influenced by what they 
hear. The issues debated are those on which 
Congress could act. 

“In the past 3 years since the tournament 
began, it has rapidly become one of the 
big tournaments of the country, as indicated 
by the representation of the 32 of our top 
colleges and universities.” 
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Students came from colleges as far as the 
Air Force Academy in Colorado, the Univer- 
sity of Miami, and Bates College in Maine. 

Both the affirmative team and the nega- 
tive team of the University of Maryland won 
two debates against other colleges. Each 
representative team participated in six de- 
bates on the Maryland campus, held Friday 
and Saturday morning. The affirmative 
team winning the most debates in the pre- 
liminaries, and accumulating the greatest 
number of points, debated the top negative 
team in the finals held on Saturday in the 
Senate caucus room. 

The final speeches of the Persuasive Speak- 
ing Contest followed a formal greeting by 
the Honoroble Thomas Clark, Supreme Court 
Justice. 

New YORK Senator KEATING HONORED AT 
DESATE FINALS 


Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, of New York 
was honored at the finals of the Capitol Hill 
Debate Tournament, sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Maryland Saturday, where he was 
awarded the “Speaker of the Year" plaque 
for his outstanding speeches on the subject 
of “Congress and the Supreme Court.” 

In his address to the 175 students and 
guests gathered in the Senate caucus room, 
Senator Krattnc said that he felt there has 
been a failure on the part of the public to 
distinguish between criticism of the Court 
and criticism of the decisions of the Court. 

The Senator explained, The controversy 
between Congress and the Court in recent 
years is an inevitable and perhaps even an 
intended result of the division of govern- 
mental responsibility decreed by the Con- 
stitution. It is an example of our system of 
checks and balances in operation.” 

Those who are stanchly in fayor of con- 
Rressional power over the Court have pro- 
Posed remedies for some decisions that would 
endanger the Court’s very existence as an 
independent, coordinate hand of our Govern- 
ment.“ On the other hand, the Court's un- 
Qualified defenders are ready to burn at the 
Stake anyone who suggests congressional 
perusal of the decisions of the Court.” 

Senator Kerartnc said that the Court 
should not be any more immune to criti- 
cism than the other branches of our Gov- 
ernment. “The Court has served its country 
Well in its 171 years of existence, but not 
all its precedents have withstood the test 
of time.” 

In favor of the Court, he said, “Congress 
also has the duty to prevent the undermin- 
ing of our judicial system and to protect 
and preeerve the role of law. The difference 
between a society governed by principles of 
justice and a society governed by arbitrary 
flats is the difference between government 
and tyranny.” : 

Then, in favor of Congress, Senator KEAT- 
ING said, Congress and not the Court Is the 
Supreme lawmaker under our system. Its 
Attempts to deal with problems disclosed 
by judicial opinions should not be inter- 
Preted as attacks upon the Court.” 

Senator Kreattnc summarized his opinions 
On the subject by saying, “I believe Congress 
has been wise in rejecting all proposals to 
interfere with the jurisdiction or status of 
the Court. I also believe that Congress has 
been amiss in failing to moderate the im- 
Pact of some of the Court's decisions on 
Our defenses against crime and subversion, 
entirely regardless of whether the Court was 
legally correct or incorrect in the conclu- 
sions it reached.” 

Senator Keating anxiously awaits the day 
When the measures he has introduced, that 
are important in our battle against com- 
Munism or criminality, will be considered 
On their merits instead of as a part of a de- 
bate over the relations between Congress 
aud the Court, 
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CONGRESS AND THE SUPREME COURT 


(Text of address by Senator KENNETH B. 
Krartwo, Republican, of New York, on oc- 
caslon of the awarding to him of a plaque 
as speaker of the year at the final cere- 
monies of the Capitol Hill debate tourna- 
ment) 


This is your day to debate and speak and 
so I will not detain you long. 

I would, however, like a few minutes of 
your time to discuss my position on your 
debate subject and to try to put this issue 
in proper perspective, as I see it. 

First. In my opinion, the controversy be- 
tween Congress and the Court in recent 
years is an inevitable and perheps even 
an intended result of the division of gov- 
ernmental responsibility decreed by the Con- 
stitution. It is an example of our system 
of checks and balances in operation. It is 
as natural as differences between the Presi- 
dent and the Court or the President and 
Congress, and no more harmful to the pub- 
lic interest, if kept within proper bounds. 

Second. The most unfortunate aspect of 
this controversy is the tendency, in some 
quarters, to classify all those interested in 
this subject either as defenders or detrac- 
tors of the Court itself. There has been an 
abysmal failure to distinguish in public dis- 
cussion between criticism of the Court and 
criticism of the decisions of the Court. 

Third. This misunderstanding has been 
engendered in part by the pronouncements 
of the extremists on both sides of this issue. 
The Court's unqualified defenders are ready 
to burn at the stake anyone who suggests 
congressional perusal of the decisions of 
the Court, The Court's irrespressible de- 
tractors, on the other hand, have proposed 
remedies for some decisions which would 
endanger the Court’s very existence as an 
independent, coordinate hand of our Goy- 
ernment. > 

Fourth, The Court should not be any more 
immune from criticism than the other 
branches of our Gevernment. To maintain 
that the Court is infallible is to deny his- 
tory. The Court has served our country 
well in its 171 years of existence, but not 
all its precedents have withstood the test 
of time. The Justices of the Court de- 
serve our continuing respect, but not our 
unqualified homage. 

Fifth. I believe that lawyers have a par- 
ticular duty to protect the Court against un- 
warranted attacks. The basis for this duty 
is explained very well in the first canon of 
professional ethics this way: “Judges not 
being wholly free to defend themselves are 
peculiarly entitled to receive the support 
of the bar against unjust criticism and 
clamor.” But even this injunction should 
not be read to stiultify constructive criti- 
cism of decisions of the Court by members 
of the bar. 

Sixth. Congress has a like duty to pre- 
vent the undermining of our judicial sys- 
tem and to protect and preserve the role 
of law. This is a sacred mission. The dif- 
ference between a society governed by prin- 
ciples of Justice and a society governed by 
arbitrary flats is the difference between de- 
mocracy and tyranny. Congress must al- 
ways treat the Court with the veneration 
due one of the pillars of our institutional 
structure. 

Seventh. It should always be recognized, 
however, that Congress and not the Court 
is the supreme lawmaker under our system. 
Its attempts to deal with problems disclosed 
by judicial opinions, should not be inter- 
preted as attacks upon the Court. And the 

for corrective action should be 
considered on their merits and not as part 
of a battle over whether this is a good or 
a bad Court. 

Finally, let me say that although I be- 
lleve Congress has been wise in rejecting all 
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proposals to interfere with the jurisdiction 
or status of the Court, I also believe that 
Congress has been remiss in failing to mod- 
erate the impact of some of the Court's de- 
cision on our defenses against crime and 
subyersion. And that is so, entirely regard- 
less of whether the Court was legally cor- 
rect or Incorrect in the conclusion it reached. 
I have introduced a number of measures 
in the past few years which I believe are 
vitally important in our battle against com- 
munism and criminality. I anxiously await 
the day when these measures will be con- 
sidered on their merits instead of as a part 
of a debate over the relations between Con- 
gress and the Court. 

In closing, I should like to pay a richly de- 
served tribute to Mr. Anapol, director of de- 
bate of the University of Maryland, and 
committee chairman of the Capitol Hill 
tournament, and to the members of his 
committee for their initiative in organiz- 
ing this fine tournament, for their vision in 
giving it the scope of such wide and choice 
representation, and for their sheer courage 
in attacking such a massive assignment and 
bringing it to fruition so successfully. 

To win or to lose in this competition is 
important—but it is not all important. 
Each team—each individual contestant—in 
this tournament will leave with a more dur- 
able treasure than a cup or a medal. You 
have enriched yourselves personally through 
this experience. You have tested your mettie, 
and the mettle of others. You have had the 
benefit of a dress rehearsal for the drama of 
life that unfolds before you. May I wish 
each and every one of you—with all my 
heart—every success and every happiness in 
the years ahead. And whether in marriage 
or in single blessedness, may you never lack 
for issues that light the spark of construc- 
tive dissent. 


University of Chicago Professors Com- 
pare Soviet-United States Strengths 
After Tour of Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include the following 
article from the March 1960 issue of the 
University of Chicago magazine: 

Sovrer, U.S. STRENGTHS Cosrparep—Arr RUSS 
SuccerpInc IN “Buryrmnc” Us? Do WE 
Trai. Russ IN Anus Race? Can Russ Tor 
UNITED STATES IN EDUCATION? 


(In a series of three features, the Chicago 
Daily News presented highlights of a tape- ` 
recorded interview its staff members had had 
with six University of Chicago faculty mem- 
bers this January. The faculty are: Dr. 
Paul C. Hodges, professor emeritus of radi- 
ology, recently returned from an extensive 
tour of Russia; Chauncey Harris, dean of 
social sciences and professor of geography, 
an expert on the growth and function of 
Russian cities, industrial resources and 
agricultural programs; D. Gale Johnson, 
professor of agricultural economics, one of 
12 Americans who toured Russia under U.S. 
Government sponsorship; Everett C. Olson, 
chairman of zoology, expert on evolution; 
and Robert Osgood, associate professor of 
political sciences and research associate at 
Center for Study of American, Foreign, and 


Military Policy. The following is excerpted 
from the News: 
Question. “Dr. Hodges, can you tell us 


something about medical research and health 
programs in Russia?” 

Mr. Hops. I saw research going on in the 
First Medical Institute in Leningrad under 
Prof. Ugloff. Student surgeons were doing 
the sort of dog surgery, heart, and lung sur- 
gery that you would see at any good depart- 
ment of surgery in the United States. 

Older men were doing similar operations 
on patients. I found them all extremely 
modest, well informed about what is going on 
elsewhere in the world and not at all boast- 
ful. 

I saw research going on in a rather unique 
eye institute in Odessa. I doubt whether 
anywhere in the world one could see as many 
patients who have successful corneal trans- 
plants as we saw in a few hours there. 

Any opthalmic surgeon there who needs a 
cornea simply goes to the nearest under- 
taker and gets any eye that happens to be 


there at the time without the consent or. 


even the knowledge of relatives. 

Question. “How would you compare the 
health of the Russian and the American 
people?” 

Mr. Honcrs. Russians freely admit that at 
a given age they are considerably older 
biologically than we apparently are. They 
age earlier. They marvel when they see 
American men and women in their seventies 
and eighties touring in Russia. 

I have assumed that this was simply due 
to the fact that in Russian life has been 
hard for a long time and that hard work 
wears people out. In that one respect, they 
are not as well off as we are. 

In the matter of medical care, I think 
experience shows that when the average 
Russian needs medical assistance, he has 
only to ask for it and it is available to him. 

They make a great deal of the fact that 
they never have to wonder how they are 
going to afford medical care. 

Question. “Would you evaluate the medi- 
cal care they receive?” 

Mr. Hopces. Wherever I saw it, it was good. 
The Russian doctors are critical of it only 
to the extent that in the less populated 
areas they are distressed with the distance 
the patients may have to be taken for major 
surgery. 

By our standards, the wards are crowded, 
the food is coarse, but I doubt that the 
crowding or the food in the hospitals is any 
worse than it is in the homes. 

It's silly for us to judge these by our 
standards. Above everything else, there is 
a spirit of friendliness in the Russian hos- 
pitals. 

Question. Does a man have to be a Com- 
munist party member to direct research 
activity there?” 

Mr. Hopces. We didn’t feel like embar- 
rassing our hosts by asking them. I am told 
that the students who come to us in this 
country are members of the party and that 
intourist guides are members of the party. 

Mr. Harris, May I contradict this? Some 
of the students are members and some are 
not, and the same goes for guides. It re- 
quires enormous effort to become a member 
of the party. Many are not prepared to 
devote that much time to political affairs. 

There is a considerable difference by fields. 
For example, in the faculties of the social 
sciences, nine-tenths of the staffs of uni- 
versities are members of the party, whereas 
in the physical sciences it's only one-fourth. 

Question. “Do you think, Dean Harris, that 
because a scientist is a member of the party 
it makes him more competitive with the 
United States—more desirous of ‘burying’ us 
in his particular field?” 

Mr. Hargs. Oh, probably in that he would 
try to follow the party line. 

Question. “Would it make him a better 
scientist?” 
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Mr. Hannts. It might make him a poorer 
scientist. However, any intense motivation, 
be it nationalistic, idealistic, religious, or per- 
sonal, may drive a man to greater achleve- 
ments. 

Question. “Does this require comparing of 
morale among American and Soviet scien- 
tists?” 

Mr. Harets. In the Soviet Union, there is 
an attempt to improve morale and to moti- 
vate people by a sense of urgency and na- 
tional pride. 

The desire to achieve, the sense that they 
must achieve for the honor of their people, 
is quite an important factor. 

Mr. ANDERSON. There are big incentives. 
The richest guys in the Soviet Union are the 
physicists. The scientist is in the highest 
echelon of respect and well-being in terms 
of the goods of life. 

Question, What motivates an American 
scientist?” 

Mr, Anberson. I think he is motivated 
mainly by the intellectual challenge he is 
offered, the chance to make a discovery or do 
something new. 

Question, “Isn't that a better kind of mo- 
tivation for productivity?” 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wouldn't be a bit sur- 
prised. I am dubious that in the long run 
their system will pay off as well as ours. 

Question. “Returning to the question of 
research, how well does the Soviet Govern- 
ment finance it?” 

Mr, Harris. In order to improve produc- 
tion, the Soviet Government as a matter of 
policy invests very large sums in education 
and research. Research is not a sheer intel- 
lectual delight. Research is a productive in- 
vestment. I have observed, the budgets are 
very generous. 

‘The Institute of Geography at the Academy 
of Science has 300 full-time senior research 
workers. There is not a comparable research 
institute in this fleld anywhere else in the 
world. 

Question. “Is there anything that gives 
them flexibility in key areas of research?” 

Mr, Harris. They have both greater and 
less flexibility than the United States. They 
have greater in the sense that if an area like 
rocketry demands sudden great investments 
of manpower and capital by a central 
planned decision they can divert these on 
the highest priority quickly and flexibly. 

On the other hand, they have less flexi- 
bility in that their scientific programs tend 
to be planned a year or two in advance and 
the scientist is supposed to achieve a certain 
end that is stated in the plan. 

In America, if we see a promising new lead, 
we shift very quickly to wherever our curi- 
osity leads us. In the Soviet Union, one 
may be inclined to say: “Well, we must 
finish this plan, then we must think about 
that a little later.” 

Question, “How did the Russians come to 
bulld the world’s biggest atom smasher?” 

Mr, ANDERSON. They had clearly resolved 
to get the biggest machine at the earliest 
possible time. The quickest way to do this 
was to take an American version known to 
be operating and to copy it, but make it 
tigger. 

We wouldn't build a machine that way 
because we haven't the money. 

Question. “Are there other signs of their 
copying us?” 

Mr. ANpErson, We found the same thing 
in labs, Often the designs were the same 
as ours, Wherever they wanted something 
in a hurry, they copied. 

Mr. Orson. They were smart enough to 
take what was available and use it well. 
This is one reason they've been able to 
progress so rapidly. 

Question. "Yet they are doing basic re- 
search at the same time?” 

Mr. Orson.. Yes, but they're using copies 
of existing instruments. In mineralogical 
laboratories I saw this continually. 
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Question. “How are they able to come up 
with more money than we to achieve cer- 
tain ends?” 

Mr, Anprrson. Just a matter of allocating 
the funds. You start out with people who 
aren't used to having much. 

You only have to contrast the Gum de- 
partment store in Moscow and Marshall 
Field & Co. to see where the money is going. 
It’s going into research and technological 
development. 

Question. “As you run a box score and 
take the various subjects, say physics and 
geology and go right down the line, wouldn't 
we come out with a pretty good batting 
average?” 

Mr. ANDERSON. I don't think anybody has 
any doubt including the Russians them- 
selves, that our present position in science 
in general is superior to theirs. They're 
trying to reach us still. 

Every Russian physicist worth his salt 
speaks English, a tacit admission that if 
they want to be up to date, they must read 
the American Physical Review. 

Question. “Why our concern, if we have 
this solid foundation?” 

Mr. ANDERSON. Their gain is faster than 
ours. 

Mr..Oscoop. I'm not sure I agree that every 
advance of the Soviet Union is to our 
disadvantage. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I didn’t make that state- 
ment. Science is competitive. It doesn't 
mean that a sctentific advance in the Soviet 
Union acts to our disadvantage, it might 
even add to our advantage. 

-Question. “Turning to the much-discussed 
subject of education, is there anything about 
the Russian system that we might envy or 
borrow?” 

Mr. Harnıs. I would say the state's taking 
broad financial responsibility for the support 
of education as a major governmental 
activity. 

Mr. JonHnson. The main place in which 
Soviet education has paid off, and where the 
emphasis. has been important, has been at 
the elementary and secondary level. They 
have, I think, practically wiped out illiteracy 
for everyone under 40, by strengthening the 
elementary and secondary schools. 

This has been a major factor in the great 
rise in production. They turned a peasant 
population into a population qualified for 
industrial work. 

Question, “Does the average Russian child 
get more schooling than the average Ameri- 
can child?” 

Mr. Jounson, No; I don't think so. 

Question. “More intensive schooling?” 

Mr. Harris. Yes; he devotes less attention 
to extracurricular activities and to what w® 
sometimes call fringe activities in school. 

Question, Then how do you get this cre- 
ativity that they seem to be achieving?” 

Mr. Harris, This probably is in a rela- 
tively small proportion of the population. 
Only 3 percent of the university undergradu- 
ates go to graduate work. In graduate work, 
they begin to select for creativity and 
originality. 

Mr. JoHNson, The areas in which they 
have shown the greatest creativity are those 
in which any conflict with the Communist 
interpretation of life is the smallest. 

Question. “Assuming that their figures are 
correct, and that their rate of growth con- 
tinues, where eventually will this place us 
in relation to them?” 

Mr. Harris. If the Soviet Union were to 
continue to put a large proportion of its 
effort into coal and steel, and if we were 
to continue to put our efforts into a variety 
of activities, they would eventually surpass 
us in both coal and steel production and, 
because of the long American steel strike, 
they may have begun to challenge us in 
steel production. 

Question. Don't you think that our sys- 
tem fosters more creativity?” 
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i Mr. Harris. We like to hope that it fosters 
t. 

Question. “Could Khħhrushchev's intima- 
tion that we shall ‘bury’ you come true in 
education?” 

Mr. Hanns. If we are complacent, if we 
think what was adequate for our grand- 
Parents is adequate for today, the Soviets 
would “bury” us. Or if we think that what 
is adequate for today will be adequate for 
30 years from now, they wouid likely catch 
up to and surpass us. 

Question, "Can we take up the question 
Of production? We are told the Soviet econ- 
Omy is increasing at the rate of 9 percent 
A year while ours is increasing at the rate 
of about 3 percent. If that pace continues, 
sometime in the 1970's or probably later. 
they will have reached our level.” 

Mr. Jounson. If you accept these two as- 
Sumptions, there will come a time when 
their output will exceed ours. There is a 
question whether they can maintain as high 
aà rate of industrial growth as they have in 
recent years, 

And their large rate of growth is due to 
the fact that they are willing to do some- 
thing which I think we are basically un- 
willing to do and I would doubt whether, 
given our values, we should do. 

They are willing to take a large proportion 
Of this year's output and invest it in in- 
creased output in years ahead. 

But there are many other factors in the 
economic picture. 

Question. “If things continue as at pres- 
ent, what will happen?” 

Mr. ANDERSON. What usually happens. 
There is much more drive and determination 
When you are trying to catch up than when 
you're already on top. 

Question. “Should we adopt the policy to 
raise our steel production from 147 million 
tons just to stay ahead of the Russians?” 

Mr. Jounson. No, it's not necessary that 
We stay ahead in steel production. Steel 
Production, after all. as a percentage of the 
national output is relatively small. 

It is really the question of how much we 
want to invest out of current earnings for the 
future. 

Question. “What about Soviet plans to use 
increased production?” 

Mr. JOHNSON. I think they are likely to go 
in several directions. One, I think there will 
be an honest effort to increase consumption 
at home. 

Question. “But nothing will be done at the 
expense of the military, they will take that 
Tight off the top?" 

Mr. Jonnson. There is some real possibility 
that the relative share of the military might 
decline, even though the absolute amount 
Might increase over time. 

Question. “The Russians say that the 
American economy is bound to have depres- 
sons and of course that will play an im- 
Portant role in this competition. What is 
the thinking on that?” 

Mr. JoHNson. It's likely that we will con- 
tinue to have dips, so to speak, in our eco- 
nomie activity, such as we had in 1948-49, 
or 1953-54, or 1957-58. 

The likelihood of anything like the thirties 
gain is very. very small. 

Question. “Well, is the fact that Russia 
is catching up to what we consider a normal 
Standard something to be feared or wel- 
comed?" 

Mr. Harris. Improvement of s standard of 
living in any part of the world should be 
Welcomed by any person who has human wel- 
Tare at heart. 

Question. We can't consider that then, in 
the context of one nation ‘burying’ another. 

ut could someone bring this matter of pro- 
“uction rivalry into focus?” 

Mr. Harris. If the American economy stag- 
Rated, the Soviet Union would ultimately 

bury” us. One of the real problems is the 
relative appeal of our system and their sys- 
tem for popular support. In their internal 
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propaganda, they emphasize how insecure life 
is in the capitalist world. 

When I was in Moscow, they said it must 
be terrible to be unemployed. “We don't 
have unemployment. We don't have to 
worry." It's a sense of having security and 
care which by internal propaganda, by edu- 
cation, they tend to bulld into the system 
as important values In which they feel they 
exceed us. 

Question. Could 
strengths?” 

Mr. Hargis. We emphasize the value of 
freedom. We don't like to be assigned to 
our jobs. We don't like to have a pater- 
nalistic, even if a wise, government tell us 
what we should do. 

The Soviets have bullt up one set of values 
and we've built up a different set. 

For their set of values, the system gives 
certain satisfactions which our system 


you evaluate our 


wouldn't. For our set of values, our system 


gives satisfactions which the Soviet wouldn't. 

Each society has built up internal support 
for the values which it emphasizes. 

Question. “What are the areas in which 
Russia’s advances become an important ele- 
ment in the cold war?“ 

Mr. Oscoop. It’s not clear that our own 
scientific advances should be determined 
directly as a reflex of Soviet advances, but 
rather according to our own purposes. 

But in the area of military technology 
are in the most direct competition and that, 
I think, has the greater urgency in the short 
run. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Don't you agree that, be- 
sides the military, there are other fields 
which in some ways have comparable impor- 
tance? 

If the Soviet economic improvement be- 
comes important enough, they could take 
away our markets. They could compete 
with us in every ares. 

Unless American national policy rises to 
the challenge in each of these fields of human 
endeavor, they'll do it. 

Mr. Oscoop. Regardless of their motiva- 
tion, it will pay off if they can allocate and 
centralize sufficient resources to the areas of 
national power that are decisive: 

It may be that they lag in basic research 
and motivation, but that won't make any 
difference if they continue at the present 
rate of advance in military technology. 

Question. “What do*you see happening?” 

Mr. Oscoop. We won't have a chance to 
see the results of long-term competition if 
we don't preserve a certain relative disposi- 
tion of military power to defend our vital 
interests. 

And I think it fs extremely dubious that 
we will succeed, at the present moment. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I attack this point of view. 
I don't think that the military position 18 
all-important. It's very important to match 
and, if possible, keep ahead of the Soviet 
position in the military. 

But that in itself is not sufficient. 
to be done all across the board. 

Mr. Oscoop. The short term may be de- 
cisive, is my point. 

Mr. ANDERSON. This country has, on several 
occasions, been faced with the danger that 
over-exuberant enthusiasm for military pre- 
paredness has brought the country to the 
brink of economic disaster, or could. 

Military preparation is so wasteful. of 
economic and natural resources, the peopie, 
goods and productivity, that you have to be 
exceedingly careful. The defense effort 
absorbs a not negligible part of the national 
productivity. 

Mr. Oscoop. Defense is financially extrava- 
gant and impinges, in some respects ad- 
versely, upon every other aspect of national 
life. But it's indispensable. It's the pre- 
condition for anything else that we protect 
our vital interests. 

Mr. Anprason. We have to maintain our 
military position, but I do want to point 
out the dangers of overdoing it. 


It has 
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Mr. Oxscoon. You evidently disagree with 
my assumption that we are not maintaining 
our military position. 

Mr. ANDERSON., I don't consider that the 
American military position is inferior to the 
Russian, 

Mr, Oscoon, Im quite sure of it. I don't 
think it's a question of literally matching 
Soviet military power in every realm, or 
keeping ahead of them in the sense that if 
they create so many ICBM's you have to 
create so many. 

The purposes that our military power 
serves are not identical to the purposes that 
Soviet military power serves. 

What constitutes deterrence for us is based 
upon a complex of factors that are not the 
same as what constitutes the Soviet abllity 
to support its quite different political ob- 
jectives with military power. 

I think we are falling behind rapidly and 
dangerously in the sense that we are losing 
our ability to deter aggression and to meet 
it without blowing up the world if we fall 
to deter it. 

Question. In the competition between the 
two worlds, are we equipped to win or to 
maintain our way of life? Will they bury 
us?” 

Mr. Harris. In certain types of competi- 
tion, they may turn out to be a much more 
efficient producer in ratio to effort. What 
is unclear is whether under individualism 
we tap certain reservoirs of human crea- 
tivity which are untapped in the Soviet sys- 
tem. This may provide a margin for supe- 
riority. 

I think the answer to that question can- 
not be definite. We don't know. Only time 
can tell. There are some evidences on each 
side of it. 

Question. “You have stipulated certain 
areas that possibly are aiming to threaten 
us and you have stipulated others in which 
it is unlikely they are going to catch up in 
a long, long time. 

Mr. JOHNSON. If you want to take the area 
of consumer goods, they're catching up with 
us on a per capita level, but it’s so far in 
the future its not too important at the 
moment, 

But if you're speaking primarily of heavy 
industry, this is not so far in the future that 
we should be unconcerned. 

Mr. Anprason. I think the Russians will 
make a great try to reach and surpass us 
in research. But I believe in the fundamen- 
tal good sense of the American people that 
we scientists will be supported and supplied 
with the means and stimulation to help us 
maintain our position on top. 

Mr. OLson. In education, it is often over- 
looked that Russia is only now starting to 
attain a situation we have had for many 
years, complete literacy. They are quite a 
way behind us except in the very high cen- 
ters. 

However, I believe that in sheer factual 
education, before too long, they will equal 
and in some cases will be superior to us. 


Young Republicans in the West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD two ex- 
cellent columns dealing with the work 
of the Young Republicans in the West, 
written by one of the West's outstanding 
columnists, Mr. George Todt, and pub- 
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lished in the San Fernando Valley Times. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the San Fernando Valley Times, Feb. 
19, 1960] 
Younc GOP'ERS Work SERIOUSLY 
(By George Todt) 

“As I approve of a youth that has some- 
thing of the old man in him, so I am no less 
pleased with an old man that has something 
of the youth. He that follows this rule may 
be old in body, but can never be so in 
mind.”—Cicero. 

What are California Young Republicans 
really like? 

One hears many steries. Some seem 
fanciful, based on rumors. Others appear to 
be on the beam. 

One of the best ways to learn the facts is 
to go to the scene of action and observe. 
Stop, look, and listen. I hied me over to the 
Young Republicans annual State convention 
recently in the Statler-Hilton. 

What I found out at firsthand was hearten- 
ing indeed. These kids are for real. In many 
ways they put their elders to shame when 
it comes to dedication to fundamental party 
principles, moral high mindedness, and abil- 
ity to put out the work. They are business- 
like, attentive to duty, plain spoken and in- 
telligent. 

In the course of my rounds, I talked with 
many outstanding Young Republicans. In- 
cluded among them were Virginia Ginger“ 
Savell, Sherman Wagenseller, Sandy Quinn, 
Pete Ashen, Betty Blake, Clifford Anderson, 
Jimmy Weir, Charles Wilding, Al Livingston, 
Steve Fryer, Nancy Root, Dick White, John 
Etherton and Alan Nichols—just to recall a 
ew. 

I asked many questions and found that 
they knew the answers I sought. They were 
not afraid to speak out on the important 
issues of the day, either. The rather typical 
timidity of the modern businessman to sound 
off on vital political issues was not to be 
found in this particular gathering. 

Some of the issues on which the Young 
Republicans took a strong. determined posi- 
tion included national defense, narcotics, 
welfare abuses, and increased spending by 
Gov. Edmund G. Brown. They also expressed 
themselves as strictly against the action of 
a local union leaders in dropping two men 
from the union ‘for supporting a legitimate 
political issue which was before the Cali- 
fornia voters in the last general election. 

Of Betty Blake, treasurer and past social 
chairman of the Wilshire Club, I asked how 
much of the Young Republicans’ activity 
was social and how much the down-to-earth 
business of politics. 

“We do have a certain amount of social 
activity to bring us together each month,” 
she told me. “But it is really secondary to 
our interest in good government. That is 
the actual motivating force behind our or- 
ganization. We are in this work to do some- 
thing worthwhile for our country through 
the right kind of political action. There's 
very little nonsense in this group. Look 
around you and see.“ 

This was true. As I looked about the vari- 
ous groups in their caucusing and meetings 
I was impressed by their moderation, good 
manners, and taste. There was no rowdyism, 
boisterousness, or sophomoric behavior go- 
ing on anywhere that I saw. Good humor 
and pleasant fun, of course—but everybody 
seemed to stick to business. 

One of my biggest thrills came when, at- 
tending the College Federation caucus, we 
heard Pete Ashen, who later was elected 
Young Republican national committeeman, 
answer a hot question put to him (at my 
instigation) by a likeable young Sigma Chi 
from USC named Steve Fryer. It was on 
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Education Act for university students. 

“As one boy who has had the privilege of 
serving our country twice in war,” Pete said, 
in simple, forthright honesty, “I can only say 
that I consider it an honor for me to sign 
any statement of loyalty to the American 
Republic. What's there to be ashamed of 
in doing so?“ X 


[From the San Fernando Valley Times, Feb. 
20, 1960] 


Younc GOP'ERS PLATFORM STRONG 
(By George Todt) 
“Cherchez la femme.” (Find the wo- 
man,)—Dumas, Les Mohicans de Paris. 


In the person of Mrs. Fred H. Savell, Jr., La 
Canada, the California Republicans, found 
the right woman for the right job—so they 
gave her a rousing expression of confidence 
when she was elected president of the organi- 
zation. Her election took place at the young 
GOP'ers recent annual convention. 

Virginia, an attractive young lady whose 
Titian-colored tresses earn her the sobriquet 
of Ginger.“ has mettle and spirit to corre- 
spond to the nickname. She is expected to 
spark Young Republicans’ activities in this 
important election year. 

Asked about her plans, she said: 

“My first objective is to bolster our mem- 
bership. which dropped considerably after 
the 1956 presidential election campaign. 
Our numbers are in the vicinity of 7,500 
today, and we aim at a minimum of 10,000 
by the end of 1960. 

“Next priority will be closest possible liai- 
son with the GOP Legislative Campaign 
Committee in special target areas, such as 
assembly districts where there is a real 
chance to pick up seats. A survey too is un- 
derway. 

“It is my desire to tie the Young Repub- 
licans in closer with the senior members of 
the party. I hope the elder leaders will see 
fit to bring the younger people into positions 
of leadership and responsibility at a faster 
rate. 

“We cannot compete with powerful organi- 
zations such as COPE (AFL-CIO Committee 
on Political Education), and the ADA (Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action) unless we have 
an enthusiastic mass movement of young 
people. 

“It seems to me that the party can af- 
ford to place more confidence in its young 
people—those with good judgment that know 
how to work under pressure. Our YR's 
consider Vice President RICHARD Nrxon an 
ideal example of what is meant here. Too 
many older men fold up in times of stress. 

“I'm very proud of our XR's for another 
important reason; Their moral standards are 
high and they conduct themselves accord- 
ingly. They believe in the right kind of 
conservatism. They want the Government 
to keep hands off free enterprise as much as 
possible. And they have taken a tre- 
mendously strong stand against the evils of 
the foul narcotics business. Eventually I 
believe they will cause effective action to 
be taken by the present Governor in this 
respect. Incidentally, we see eye-to-eye with 
Assemblyman Lou Cusanovich, of the San 
Fernando Valley's 64th assembly district on 
this vital issue to our young people. We 
demand stiffer penalties for ‘pushers.’ We 
think the Governor should call a special ses- 
sion of the legislature to deal with the 
problem. 

“I wish to emphasize that our most im- 
portant job is to get down into the as- 
sembly districts to wage a successful cam- 
paign this time. We all ought to realize 
that a vote for the assemblyman amounts to 
a vote for the top of the ticket also. 

“In the past ‘A vote for Ike’ didn’t neces- 
sarily mean a similar ballot for the rest of 
the team.” 
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Washington and the Guard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr, CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to call to the attention 
of my colleagues an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Tampa (Fla.) Tribune on 
February 22. 

Believing that a maximum strength 
should be retained in the National 
Guard, I was sufficiently impressed. with 
this editorial that I am including it in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in that I be- 
lieve it should be called to the attention 
of all Members of the House. Support 
of this type from the press certainly gives 
strong encouragement to the officers and 
enlisted men of the guard, who, in many 
instances, make substantial sacrifices 
of time and work in order to remain 
members. 

The editorial follows: 

WASHINGTON AND THE GUARD 


Two forces which helped form and sustain 
the United States merge today in a single 
observance. This is the anniversary of the 
birth of George Washington. It also is Na- 
tional Guard Muster Day. The two events 
have a definite relationship. 

As a citizen-soldier Washington led units 
of the Nation's first National Guard in the 
battle for independence. He certainly 
would approve of the spirit of the modern 
National Guard, an ever-ready force to be 
used in local or national emergencies. 

Today's guard has its roots deep in Wash- 
ington’s era. The oldest guard unit in the 
continental United States is the 182d In- 
fantry of Massachusetts, originally 
as the Middlesex County militia regiment in 
1636. Known as the Old North regiment, it 
responded to the call at Lexington and Con- 
cord where the American tradition of citizen- 
soldier “Minutemen” was born. 

But today's guard can trace its heritage 
back even further than W. n and the 
Revolutionary War. The 295th Infantry of 
Puerto Rico dates back to the militia or- 
ganized there in 1510 under the command of 
Juan Ponce de Leon. 

General Washington depended heavily 
upon his colonial citizen-soldiers to carry 
on the battle against the Crown. Militias 
raised by the colonies for local and self- 
protection were formally organized into the 
overall defense force of the country in 1775 
by the committee of safety of the Second 
Continental Congress. They provided ap- 
proximately 165,000 of the 396,000 troops 
organized under General Washington's 
command, 

There is little physical resemblance be- 
tween the guard organization of Washing- 
ton's day and the modern, well-equipped 
fighting force which exists today under this 
designation. But one essential similarity 
remains: both groups represent volunteer 
citizen-soldiers and demonstrate that our 
strength stems basically from nonprofes- 
sionals who prepare themselves to take UP 
arms to defend the principles of democratic 
freedom. 

Washington, himself, was an excellent ex- 
ample of acitizen-soldier. He had no formal 
mili except for limited service 
with the forces of General Braddock in the 
French and Indian War. He is not remem- 
bered so much for his ability in the field, but 
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for his determination, courage, character, re- 
sourcefulness and energy. As a tactician, he 
did not rank high. Thomas Jefferson records 
that Washington made many mistakes. But 
transcending these errors was an awareness 
of purpose and native wisdom which won 
a final and permanent victory for the colonies. 

It is fitting, then, that today we honor 
both the memory of George Washington and 
the spirit of the National Guard. Together 
they represent extremely important factors 
in our way of life and as long as they endure 
no man or nation can charge the United 
States with an aggressive military spirit to- 
ward other lands. 

The citizen-soldier concept is one of de- 
tense as Illustrated in that old colonial ban- 
ner which featured the coiled rattlesnake and 
the legend, Don't tred on me. It is demon- 
Strated by the fact that our civilian Govern- 
ment is by law superior to our military or- 
ganizations and that only rarely in our his- 
tory have we elected military men to the 
White House. 

Washington lives today at a significant 
Symbol and the National Guard refiects a 
citizen's love of freedom and determination 
to preserve it. 


Prize-Winning Editorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, one 
of the most inspiring editorials I have 
had the privilege of reading was pub- 
lished in the Johnson City Press-Chron- 
icle last July 5 and recently was awarded 
the George Washington Honor Medal 
Award. The award was sponsored by 
the Freedoms Foundation of Valley 
Forge, Pa. 

This outstanding editorial was written 
by Mr. George W. Kelly, editor of the 
Johnson City (Tenn.) Press-Chronicle 
editorial page. 

The State of Tennessee is justly 
famous for its excellent newspapers, both 
daily and weekly, and its editors for gen- 
erations have enhanced the newspaper 
Profession with their dynamic editorial 
opinions. 

In winning this national award, Mr. 
Kelly and Publisher Carl A. Jones, Jr., 
of the Johnson City (Tenn.) Press- 
Chronicle once again have brought well- 
deserved honors to all newspapers in the 
State and indeed to the press of the 
entire free world. 

Other honors were won by Tennesseans 
in the contest. Martha Ann Shoun of 
Johnson City won a George Washington 
Honor Medal Award for a public address 
entitled “I Speak for Democracy.” The 
Patton-Crosswhite VFW Post 6975 of 
Bristol and the Andrew Johnson VFW 
Post 1990 of Greeneville won medals in 
the community programs category. 

Tennessee is justly proud of their 
achievements. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Kelly's prize-winning editorial entitled, 
“The Pursuit of Liberty—In So Many 
Ways, Man Is Still a Slave,” be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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TEHE Pursvurr or Lisertr—In So Manr Wars 
Man Is STL 4 S 

What is independence? 

We say it is freedom—the birthright of 
every American by virtue of the Declaration 
of 1776. 

But what is freedom? 

Is it something that can be “declared” 
into being? 

A man can declare, as one did, “I am the 
master of my fate, I am the captain of my 
soul.” 

But is he? Can a person ever be that free? 

The Declaration of 1776 proclaimed our 
independence of Great Britain. Then we 
fought- a war to make it so, 

Thomas Jefferson wrote into the Declara- 
tion that every man is entitled to life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. We wish 
he had used pursuit as a prefix for liberty 
too—the pursuit of liberty, 

For liberty, freedom, independence—call it 
what you will—is something we must con- 
stantly pursue. If we do not, it will go far 
from us and we may lose it entirely. 

We think we have broadened the concept 
of freedom much since 1776, and we have, 
But in many ways we are still slaves. True, 
no tyrant looms over us threatening to en- 
case our ankles in chains. Due process of 
law protects us from that. But no law has 
been written, nor can there be, to protect 
us from the tyranny of our own mental 
processes or the despotism of our own souls. 
Many of us lle shackled in prisons of our 
own making, too weak and too afraid to 
declare our freedom. 

Let us in this independence season of 1959 
make a new declaration. Let us resolve to 
pursue: 

Freedom from selfishness. Let us try to 
avoid the soul corrosion that comes from 
serving self alone. Let us not become a 
slave of our own greed. 

Freedom from envy. Let us not despise 
our neighbor for his success. Let us not be- 
come a prisoner of little thoughts and mean 
deeds. 

Freedom from prejudice: Let us accord 
every man his due. Let us judge him for 
himself alone, not by his color or class or 
station in life. Let us never yield to the 
tyranny of intolerance. 

Freedom from synicism; Let us not sit in 
the scorner's seat. Let us try to develop a 
belief in something. If we lack faith in our- 
selves, may we not try to inflict our misery 
upon others. 

Freedom from ingratitude: Let us never 


- be guilty of failing to say thank you for any 


service, any favor a fellow being may render. 
Most of all, let us never be guilty of failing 
to say thank you to the Giver of all Gifts. 
The most miserable prison of all is that 
which houses the ingrate. 

The pursuit of liberty. 

The pursuit of independence. 

The pursuit of freedom. 

It is a race that must be run. Both as a 
Nation, and as individuals, we must run it 
if we are even to approach the full meaning 
of the words. 


The Women of the White House 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
yesterday there was a presidential pro- 
mary contest in New Hampshire. Others 
soon will follow, and we are already 
deeply involved in the Nation's quad- 
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rennial game of speculating on the next 
occupant of the White House. There is, 
naturally, an attendant interest in the 
person who will be the next First Lady 
of the land. 

An appropriate and timely address on 
the subject of the wives of past Presi- 
dents was delivered yesterday to the 
young women of Greenbrier College for 
Women in Lewisburg, W. Va., by the 
noted Southern writer and lecturer, 
Frederick Taylor Wilson. Mr. Wilson, 
author of “Pen Pictures of Presidents” 
and “Our Constitution and Its Makers,” 
among other works, is a highly informed 
and well qualified speaker on the subject 
of the lives of our Presidents and their 
helpful wives. Therefore, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record excerpts from his 
most recent excellent address. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe WOMEN OF THE Warre House 


Although the female population of the 
Nation is greater than that of the male, 
there have been 71 sons born to Presidents 
and only 47 daughters. Several of the 
daughters died early in life; among them 
were two of Jefferson's five daughters and 
both of McKinley's. 

There have been 34 wives of our 33 Presi- 
dents. These 34 were born in 16 different 
States. Virginia, Ohio, and New York each 
was the birthplace of six future wives of 
Presidents. Nine States have had one 
daughter to become the wife of a President. 
One President's wife (Mrs. John Quincy 
Adams) was born in London. 

Jefferson, Jackson, and Van Buren were 
widowers when President and none of them 
were remarried. One President, Buchanan, 
of Pennsylvania, never married. Two Pres- 
idents, Tyler, of Virginia, and Wilson, of 
New Jersey, lost their wives by death and 
remarried while in the White House. The 
second wife of Tyler, Miss Julia Gardner, 
of New York, was 30 years his Junior. Like 
Tyler's first wife, she bore him seven chil- 
dren, the younger of these was Mrs. William 
Ellis, of Shawsville, Va., who died in 1947. 
The second wife of Wilson, a Washington 
widow (Mrs. Galt), still lives (87). The best 
known of the early wives of the Presidents 
was Dolly Madison, a native of North Caro- 
lina, who served 8 years as hostess for Jeffer- 
son, a widower under whom her diminutive 
husband served as Secretary of State, and for 
8 years as the wife of Président Madison. 

Abigail Adams was the wise influence be- 
hind her husband, John Adams, and also 
her brilliant son, John Quincy Adams, the 
only woman who was the wife of one Presi- 
dent and the mother of another one. She 
died, however, before her son became Presi- 
dent, the only son of a President yet to be 
President. It is tragically true that the wife 
of William Henry Harrison never saw her 
husband allve or dead as President. He 
died 30 days after his inauguration. She 
had remained in Ohio. She lived 23 years 
longer, dying at the age of 89, the oldest 
at death of any ex-President’s wife thus far. 
Her grandson, Benjamin Harrison, became 
President (1889) 25 years after her death 
(1864). Mrs. Polk, who survived her hus- 
band longer (42 years) than the wife of any 
other President, died at 88 years of age. She 
served as secretary to her husband. 

The wife of Pierce was perhaps the un- 
happiest wife of a President. She had lost 
all her children before he became President, 
and was an invalid. 

The wife of Hayes (1877-81), like her hus- 
band, was a first honor college graduate. 
She was the first President's wife who was 
a college-bred woman. Grover Cleveland, a 
bachelor (48) married Frances Folsom (22) 
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who had once been his ward in Buffalo. 
After his death she remarried, the only Presi- 
dent's widow so to do. 

The wives of John Adams and Taft were 
the only wives of Presidents to have sons 
become U.S. Senators, The wives of John 
Adams, John Quincy Adams, W. H. Harrison, 
Tyler, and F. D. Roosevelt all had sons who 
served in Congress. 

The two daughters of Jefferson who grew 
to maturity were the wives of two Virginia 
Congressmen when their father was Presi- 
dent. The daughter of Theodore Roosevelt 
(Alice) was the wife of Longworth, an Ohio 
Congressman and onetime Speaker of the 
House, when he was President. One daugh- 
ter of Wilson (Eleanor) married a member 
of his Cabinet, William G. McAdoo. 

No President's son has been a minister, 
although the son of Wilson's daughter 
Jessie is now a prominent Episcopal clergy- 
man (F. B. Sayers, Jr.). 

The only two wives of Presidents who had 
university degrees were the wives of Coolidge 
(University of Vermont) and Hoover (Leland 
Stanford University). 

Garfield, Hoover, and Truman were all in 
school with their future wife. 

Fillmore and Johnson, accidental Presl- 
dents, both of whom once worked as tallors, 
were taught by their future wives. | 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt has been the 
most active publicly of any President's wife. 

The only daughter of Taft, Mrs. Helen 
Manning, is the most scholarly of all the 
daughters of a President. She has served 
as dean and as acting president of Bryn 
Mawr College. Thus far no President's 
daughter has held high political position. 

At this time there are only three living 
wives of former Presidents—Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. 
Franklin Roosevelt, and Mrs. Truman. 

Two of Cleveland's and Theodore Roose- 
velt’s daughters and one each of Taft, Wil- 
son, and Truman are the only daughters of 
former Presidents now living. 

It is difficult to imagine that a daughter 
of Tyler (1841-45) died 102 years after her 
father left the White House. 


Loyalty Oaths 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a number of 
editorials which comment on the effort 
to eliminate the disclaimer affidavit from 
the National Defense Education Act of 
1958. These editorials reflect but a part 
of the widespread support which S. 2929, 
the Kennedy-Clark-Javits bill, has re- 
ceived in the Nation's press. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Boston Herald, Oct. 4, 1959] 

LOYALTY OATHS 

We are glad Harvard has now joined the 
long Hst of American colleges that balk at 
making their students take a special loyalty 
oath to qualify for Government loans. 

Under the National Defense Education Act, 
as it now stands, applicants for student loans 
must not only take a special oath of alle- 
giance to the Government but also disclaim 
by affidavit belief in or support for groups ad- 
vocating overthrow of the Government. 
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Most U.S. students are both loyal to their 
own Government and totally uninterested in 
conspiracies to overthrow it. Why should 
they be subjected to the humiliation of 
swearing to an allegiance which in other 
citizens is taken for granted? Why should 
students, of all people, be bound by these 
extra ties of thought control? 

So many colleges and college organizations 
have protested against. this discrimination, 
that Senator KENNEDY of Massachusetts in- 
troduced a bill to eliminate the offending re- 
quirements. Senator GOLDWATER offered a 
substitute which would simply make it un- 
lawful to accept a Federal scholarship if one 
were involved with Communist organiza- 
tions. But the Senate, in its peculiar wis- 
dom, turned both proposals down. 

We do not understand it. 

Senator Kennepy’s statement of the case 
is still unchallengeable: 

“I believe there is no reason why college 
and university students should be required 
to take this oath when the beneficiaries of 
other forms of assistance on the part of the 
Federal Government are not subject to such 
a requirement. Certainly the Smith Act ap- 
plies to all Americans. Why should we not 
make a similar requirement of the farmers, 
the newspaper publishers, and those who re- 
ceive mortgage assistance in connection with 
their homes?” 

There was no answer to this challenge. 
Nor could there be. But since Congress has 
elected to be stubborn, the colleges should 
show themselves stubborn, too. They should 
withdraw from the aid program and walt for 
wiser counsels to prevail in Washington. 


From the Boston Herald, Oct. 7, 1959] 
OATHS AND OATHS 


Since our editorial on loyalty oaths ap- 
peared Sunday we have received several let- 
ters like the one in today’s mailbag. 
Apparently we did not make our position 
clear. We'll try again. 

“Why should not students of our colleges 
adhere to loyalty to our Government?“ our 
correspondent asks. 

Obviously they should. All citizens should 
be loyal to their Government. All citizens 
should be willing to swear to that alle- 
giance under appropriate circumstances. 

The bad thing about the oath require- 
ments in the National Defense Education 
Act is that they single out one group of 
citizens for special treatment. They require 
students who receive Federal aid to swear 
to their allegiance, although farmers, and 
businessmen, and home purchasers, who are 
also assisted by Federal funds, are placed 
under no such obligations. They imply 
that students are less trustworthy and less 
loyal than other citizens, which is quite 
unfair. 

“Would you entertain in your home any- 
one whom you knew would destroy your 
home?” the letter continues. 

Again, the question answers itself. But, if 
we invited into our home a person whom we 
had no reason to suspect of destructive ten- 
dencies, we certainly would not insult him 
by asking him to swear not to blow us up. 
Nor would be expect such an oath, if it were 
taken, to add to our security. 

The letterwriter 1s opposed to giving 
Federal scholarships to Communist infiltra- 
tors. We heartily agree. It is important to 
keep secret Communists out of education 
and all other fields of endeavor, But we 
don't think loyalty oaths are an effective way 
to do it. Communists are not afraid of false 
oaths. 

The best that can be hoped from the oaths 
required by the Education Act is that they 
will screen out certain confused but con- 
sclentious young people who have played 
about the fringes of the leftist ideologies 
and are unwilling to lle about it. And itis 
far from clear that this will be a gain. 
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One of the prime pur s of democratic 

education is to clarify political thinking and 
show the waverers that communism and 
other totalitarian ideologies are wrong. Can 
this purpose be achleved by confining edu- 
cational opportunities to those who have al- 
ready seen the light? 
More than enough has already been said 
on this subject. American education will 
not collapse if the oath requirements remain 
in force. But we agree with Senator KEN- 
NEDY that Congress acted in haste when it 
established them, and that it should be seek- 
ing now for more effective ways to promote 
loyalty in our colleges. 


[From the Pittsfield (Mass.) Berkshire Eagle, 
Oct. 8, 1959] 


HARVARD Is RED—WITH INDIGNATION 


Diehard McCarthyites who like to picture 
Harvard as a hotbed of dangerous doctrines 
no doubt now feel that their worst suspicions 
have been confirmed. Because it objects to 
the loyalty oath requirement of the National 
Defense Education Act, the university has 
decided to forego some $385,000 in student 
loans allocated to Harvard by the Federal 
Government. 

The fact is, however, that Harvard is in 
excellent company on this issue. More than 
a dozen major liberal arts colleges—including 
Amherst, Bennington, Princeton, and 
Swarthmore—have already refused to partici- 
pate in the Federal program on the same 
grounds. At Williams College, the faculty has 
gone solidly on record for repeal of the stu- 
dent loyalty oath provision. And lest this be 
deemed a symptom of radicalism, it might be 
added that this provision has also been 
vigorously opposed at congressional hearings 
by the Reverend Michael P. Walsh, president 
of Boston College. 

The principal reason for this opposition Is 
that demanding loyalty affidavits from col- 
lege loan recipients is blatantly discrimina- 
tory when similar demands are not made of 
farmers, businessmen, homebuyers and 
others who receive Federal funds, To estab- 
lish students as a special category by requir- 
ing them to swear to an allegiance that 
others take for granted iş an indignity that 
smacks altogether too much of the sort of 
anti-intellectualism of the police state. 

As a practical matter, moreover, exact- 
ing a loyalty oath in exchange for scholar- 
ship ald accomplishes nothing whatsoever, 
because the sort of persons this ls designed 
to exclude from the program are precise- 
ly the sort who have no compunctions 
about taking a false oath. The net effect 18 
not to bar Communists, but rather to bar 
liberals who are conscientious enough to ob- 
ject to such requirements in principle. 

At the last session of Congress, a bill to 
strike the loyalty oath from the National 
Defense Education Act was sponsored by 
Senator Jon KENNEDY, whose credentials 
as an anti-Communist would seem to be 
more than adequate, but after lengthy de- 
bate the Senate “chickened out” by sending 
the bill back to committee. Although a 
majority of the Senators doubtless shared 
Mr. Kennepy’s conviction that the oath is 
both unwise and pointless, they were afraid 
to go on record against anything with an 
anti-Communist label. 

This illustrates once again the extreme 
difficulty of repealing hasty and foolish leg- 
islation in the internal security field once 
it has been enacted. The fact that the 
high purposes of the Defense Education Act 
are being largely impaired by the contro- 
versy over its loyalty provisions may help 
to teach Congress the high price of yield- 
ing to demagogic temptation. 

[From the Worcester (Mass.) Republican, 
Noy. 19, 1959] 


Wr THEY OPPOSE STUDENT OATHS 


Objections to the loyalty afidavit feature 
of the Federal Government's student loan 
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Program have reached the point where 
Harvard and Yale no longer will participate. 

The affidavit requires that before a stu- 
dent obtains a loan he must swear that he 
does not believe in, or belong to any organ- 
ization that advocates the overthrow of the 
U.S. Government by force or violence or any 
illegal or unconstitutional means. 

The educators are rightly disturbed about 
this provision, not because they believe in 
communism or anarchy, but because they see 
in the requirement a threat to long-estab- 
lished principles. 

The idea that any citizen should be forced 
to subscribe to loyalty tests, as defined and 
administered by the Government, is repug- 
nant to our democratic traditions and con- 
trary to the basic principles of academic 
freedom. 

It makes no difference whether the loyalty 
test happens to embody an idea which good 
Americans would freely endorse. The un- 
objectionable test today could lead tomorrow 
to demands for oaths of a far more restric- 
tive and oppressive nature. 

Colleges and universities. in company with 
private citizens, have a duty to resist any 
trend whereby the Government assumes to 
set itself up as the arbiter of individual 
beliefs. 

Although to many persons it may appear 

_that Harvard and Yale are making moun- 
tains out of molehills in the current case, 
the principle behind their stand is an im- 
portant one and well worth defending. 
[From the Woburn (Mass.) Independent, 

Nov. 19, 1959] 


Crassic DISTINCTION 


Harvard University's President Nathan M. 
Pusey has put an end—for the present—to 
participation by Harvard undergraduates in 
the benefits of National Defense Educational 
Act of 1958. 

By that act, the colleges and universities 
of the country could distribute Federal 
moneys to needy or worthy students so that 
they could pay their tuition and continue 
their education. 

In the act is the requirement that the 
loan recipient, in order to get the money, 
must disclaim belief and membership in and 
Support for any orgunization that believes 
in or teaches the overthrow of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment by force or violence or by any ille- 
gal or unconstitutional methods. 

Pusey and a long list of leaders of the 
Nation's great universities and schools have 
opposed the affidavit of disbelief as an affront 
to freedom of belief and conscience. 

These educators do not propose to sub- 
sidize the education of subversives. 

When the student gets the loan he mokes 
the normal student oath of allegiance to the 
ee States and to uphold the Constitu- 

on. 

The university men are against this mis- 
guided addition that touches a man's con- 
science and belief. 

Senator Joux KENNEDY tried to get the 
Offensive section deleted from the act. 

President Pusey is all for the oath of alle- 
giance. 

But he will have no part with a Govern- 
ment’s attempt to make a man's personal 
belief the grounds upon which he will get 
an education or be deprived of one. 

This may seem like a lot of teapot tempest, 
but if we do not keep a sharp eye on Federal 
do-gooders, we may establish precedents that 
seem to have the aroma of patriotism but 
May wind up, in the passage of years, to 
have the nauseous odor of discrimination, 
Prejudice, and despotism. 

We will defend our country and that for 
which it stands. 

But we will never allow laws to tell us 


how we must think, or penalize us for our 
bellats. 
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What Is a Liberal?—An Independent 
Weekly Editor in East Texas States His 
Views 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
one of the favorite political and journal- 
istic pastimes these days seems to be to 
try to define just what is a liberal. In 
recent weeks I have read articles and 
columns not only trying to ascertain 
just what is a liberal and who is a lib- 
eral, but also discussing various types 
of liberals. 

For example, one writer had the opin- 
ion that there are basically two kinds 
of liberals—the winged liberal and the 
horned liberal. After all these articles, 
there still seems to be considerable ques- 
tion of exactly how one defines a liberal. 

An interesting philosophic discussion 
of this question was written by Latane’ 
Temple in an independent deep“ east 
Texas weekly newspaper, the Angelina 
County Free Press, published at Diboll, 
Tex. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the front page editorial from the Ange- 
lina County Free Press of February 3, 
1960, headed: “What Is a Liberal?” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

War Is A LIBERAL? 
(By Latane’ Temple) 

The current vogue among many big metro- 
politan newspapers is to scorn the liberal. 
Whenever you read the term, it is with some 
scathing inference. 

This tendency frankly disturbs us. We 
grew up thinking that liberalism was in the 
highest American tradition. We always 
thought that the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence were liberals as opposed 
to the Tories who adhered to George III. 
We thought that Thomas Jefferson, in out- 
lining the freedom and equality of man- 
kind, was a liberal. We have believed that 
Andrew Jackson was a liberal when he fought 
the New York banking interests who sought 
to run the U.S. Treasury for their personal 
profit. 

It was the liberals, we thought, who saved 
our banks and farms and homes (and per- 
haps a few big newspapers) back during the 
great depression. g 

Frankly, we have always felt that we were 
a liberal, although admitting such in the 
face of such formidable stigma may be tanta- 
mount to social suicide among some of our 
best friends. 

Can it be that these great papers are 
speaking actually of reactionaries who call 
themselves liberals? Reactionaries who want 
to revert from our traditional balance of 
democratic forces to a more totalitarian 
form? Reactionary forces which choose to 
rule by appeal to extremists views. reac- 
tionaries who seek power by appealing to 
blocks rather than to the people? 

Since we are people ourselves and want 
the privileges and protection of the law for 
ourselves which has always been guaranteed 
in our form of government for people, we 
will throw our lot with the candidates and 
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parties who most clearly exhibit an under- 
standing of and sympathy for these privi- 
leges and rights. We take this to be the 
liberal point of view. 

If this term now carries stigma with it 
because it has been adopted by some ex- 
tremists, we urge the great purveyors of the 
written word to retire the term of decent 
respect for great leaders who have borne it 
in honor. Otherwise, the confusion is such 
as to drive many unwillingly into the ex- 
tremists' camp for want of a more congenial 
home, 


Eulogy of Hon. Herbert R. O’Conor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. BEALL, Mr, President, one of our 
Nation's truly great patriots, Herbert R. 
O'Conor, was buried on Tuesday. Mr. 
O'Conor was twice Governor of Mary- 
land, as well as my predecessor in this 
body and it was my privilege to have him 
as a close, personal friend. At his 
funeral men and women from all stations 
of life joined in an inspiring testimony 
to his many achievements in behalf of 
his country and his church. The re- 
quiem mass for Senator. O’Conor was 
celebrated in the Cathedral of Mary Our 
Queen, in Baltimore, and a beautiful 
eulogy was delivered by the Very Rev. 
Vincent F. Beatty, S.J. Father Beatty, 
who has been president of Loyola Col- 
lege, Baltimore, since 1955, is a man 
noted for his spiritual, scientific, civic, 
and humanitarian interests, I ask 
unanimous consent that his remarks be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the eulogy 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Words or EULOGY DELIVERED BY FATHER 
BEATTY AT THE REQUIEM MASS OF THE HON- 
ORABLE HERBERT R. O'CONOR 
May it please your grace, Archbishop 

Keough; your excellency, Governor Tawes; 
honorable Members of the U.S. Senate and 
the House of Representatives; right reverened 
and very reverend monsignori; your honor, 
Mayor Grady; distinguished members of the 
bench; very reverend and reverend fathers; 
esteemed Knights of St. Gregory; officials of 
the Federal, State, and local governments; 
dear religious; beloved friends of Herbert 
O'Conor, in the ordinary events of everyday 
life words so often prove inadequate to con- 
vey the depth of human feeling. How utterly 
fragile they are today to bear the weight of 
love, of admiration, of genuine sorrow that 
floods our hearts in the presence of the death 
of a loved one. Realizing the weakness of 
speech at a time like this, Holy Mother 
Church wisely offers as her final eulogy to 
a beloved son the most holy sacrifice of the 
mass. It is through the mass, offered this 
morning by his grace, the archbishop, that 
Holy Mother Church bids an earthly farewell 
to Herbert O'Conor, in the presence of his 
family, his brothers, and sisters, and his many 
friends, as he leaves the ranks of the church 
militant to join the numbers of the church 
triumphant. 

Here he lies in the splendid new Catholic 
cathedral dedicated to Mary our queen 
whose Son he had followed so well as a 
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devout, intelligent, and active Roman Cath- 
alice. Here he lies in this city of Baltimore 
that he loved and served so faithfully, in the 
State of Maryland that he rose to govern and 
to represent in the U.S. Senate. Here he 
lies surrounded by the members of his 
family to whom he was so dedicated, in 
the presence of a legion of friends from all 
walks of life whom he remembered and cher- 
ished even in the midst of public acclaim. 

Herbert O’Conor was a man of God with a 
faith inherited from saintly parents. He 
was endowed by nature with a quick and 
keen intellect, and he lived his faith and 
exercised his intellect, united with God his 
Creator. God to him was supremely real, 
ever close at hand. He was a man who 
walked with all faith and simplicity in the 
presence of God amid the demanding duties 
of public office. 

On Ash Wednesday he was at the altar 
rail. He received ashes on his brow and 
heard from the priest's lips and the ecclesias- 
tical and familiar words: “Remember, man, 
that thou art dust, and unto dust thou shalt 
return.” Ash Wednesday was not the first 
time that he had heard this reminder of 
mortality, but it was to be the last, and I 
know that he lived ever in the memory that 
earthly life is an exile, that our true home 
is heaven, and that we must be prepared to 
leave exile for home and the joys of earth 
for the peace of heaven. For many years in 
many churches on the first Friday of each 
month, the Senator, with Mrs. O' Conor, re- 
ceived his Lord in Holy Communion, but on 
the first Friday of March 1960, his Lord re- 
ceived him into an eternal companionship 
so beautiful, “that the eye has not seen 
nor the ear heard nor hath it entered into the 
mind of man to imagine.” 

To Herbert O'Conor, his wife and family 
were inseparably joined in a bond of love. In 
the spirit of St. Joseph, the model of all 
husbands and fathers, he lived for his fam- 
fly. They were his joy and his crown. The 
hours he enjoyed most were not those when 
he was viewed by a nationwide audience on 
a television screen, but those when he could 
be with Mrs. O’Conor and the children 
stimulating attractive conversation around 
his own dinner table. One by one he gave 
up his children in marriage— first Herb, then 
Gene, Jimmy, and Pat—and in giving he 
received. How he cherished the tender love 
of his grandchildren and the joy of seeing, 
his own ideals and hopes in the families of 
his children. And one of his last family 
duties was to stand as the best man in the 
marriage ceremony of his youngest son, Bob, 
just 11 days ago. Truly, no man loved his 
family more than Herbert O'Conor. 

But he was not satisfied to be a man of 
God and nothing more. He was not content 
to return home after a day of trials and 
hearings, appointments and disappoint- 
ments. His vision was broader, his love 
deeper, his dedication more perfect. He saw 
that other families than his own needed help, 
that governments can be no better than gov- 
ernors, and he gave himself to public life to 
serve the human family by taking an active, 
laborious, often heartbreaking and wearying 
part in public service. For him the people 
never receded into vague shadows—they were 
always real, they had names, they had faces. 
He was sensitive to the turmoils of the hu- 
man heart and delicate and just in his opin- 
ions and decisions in matters of great mo- 
ment and in those of lesser consequence. He 
loved the human family, and because he 
loved them, he served them; and because he 
loved them deeply, he served them well, 

If we turn our thoughts from Senator 
O'Conor back to ourselves, the question that 
arises in our minds quite naturally is: Why 
must a man like this die? What is the 
meaning of death? For the Christian, death 
is something we owe to God. It Is a debt 
that man must pay for the carthly life, and 
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it is part of the cost of eternal life. Without 
the grief of death, there can be no perfect 
union with God—the only complete fulfill- 
ment of the incessant demands of restless 
human nature. Death, then, is meaningful, 
even though sorrowful and intrusive. It 
brings forth tears to our eyes for the same 
reason that it brought forth tears to the 
eyes of Christ Himself at the death of Laz- 
arus—because loved ones are separated. Al- 
though we weep at death, “We do not weep,” 
in the words of St. Paul, “as those who have 
no hope.” We hope for and believe in the 
resurrection of the dead and the communion 
of saints. We believe that if we die in Christ 
we shall arise in Christ. Our thoughts, 
then, cannot be of death alone but they 
must be of life, too—of eternal life. 

Because of the love with which the O'Conor 
family have received me into their home over 
the years and because they have shared with 
me the joys of so many of their family 
celebrations, I feel that I am not usurping 
a sacred prerogative when I express their 
gratitude to you for your presence at these 
ceremonies this morning. I know how 
thoughtfully kind so many of you have been 
during these hours of tribulation and how 
appreciative are the relatives of Herbert 
O Conor for these kindnesses. In their name, 
too, I publicly voice their gratitude to His 
Grace Archbishop Keough for celebrating the 
Mass of Requiem and for officiating at the 
last rites this morning for Herbert R. 
O'Conor. 

May eternal light shine upon him, and 
may he enjoy the blessed companionship of 
God forever. 


Father James J. O’Brien, Educational 


Leader, Pastor, Chaplain, and Servant 
of Mankind, Dies at Austin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
an educator and pastor known and loved 
by thousands of Texans—Rev. Father 
James J. O’Brien—died recently in 
Austin at the age of 79. He had served 
on the faculty of St. Edward’s University 
for 30 years and was vice president of 
the institution from 1934 to 1937. While 
I served as district judge at Austin, he 
was a pastor- and teacher. Father 
O’Brien was my friend. 

In addition to his service as a pastor, a 
university administrator, and a teacher, 
he also was chaplain of the Austin 
Chapter of the Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion. It was my privilege to serve with 
him in the Austin Reserve officers unit. 

Mr, President, the Austin Chapter, Re- 
serve Officers Association, passed a reso- 
lution in February honoring Father 
O'Brien. I ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

I further ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article from the Austin 
Statesman of January 25, 1960, entitled 
“Reverend O’Brien Dead at 79,“ and an 
article from the Austin (Tex.) Ameri- 
can entitled “Reverend O’Brien Rites 
Slated.” 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 
RESOLUTION HONORING FATHER JAMES O'BRIEN 


“Whereas the late Rev. James J. O'Brien, 
CSC, whose death occurred this past month, 
was a long and dedicated member of the Re- 
serve component of our Nation’s Armed 
Forces, and while serving as pastor of St. 
Mary’s parish in Austin and during his ten- 
ure as president of St. Edward's University 
in Austin and later as chaplain at that school, 
served as chaplain of the Austin chapter of 
the Reserve Officers Association and par- 
ticipated in both local and State activities 
of the Reserve Officers Association, all as & 
result of his interest in his Nation's welfare: 
Be it 

“Resolved, That the Sunday during Nation- 
al Defense Week of 1960 be dedicated by the 
Austin chapter in honor of the late Reverend 
Father O'Brien; and be it further 

“Resolved, That Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH 
of the State of Texas, also a member of this 
chapter, be requested to make an appro- 
priate entry in the CONGRESSIONAL ReCcoRD 
noting Father O’Brien’s death and his past 
service not only to his church but to his 
Nation as a member of its Reserve Forces. 
Few clergymen have been known and loved 
as was this outstanding Reserve officer, not 
only in the State of Texas, but throughout 
the Nation.” 

Unanimously adopted this 8th day of Feb- 
ruary 1960, A.D., by the Austin chapter, Re- 
serve Officers Association of the United 
States. 

RUSSELL E. FORESTER, 
Commander U.S. Naval Reserve, Presi- 
dent, Austin Chapter. 


[From the Austin Statesman, Jan. 25, 1960] 
REVEREND O'BRIEN DEAD AT 79 


Father James J. O'Brien, C.S.C., longtime 
member of the St. Edward's University fac- 
ulty, died Monday, January 25, 1960, at 1:30 
a.m. at Seton Hospital. 

A wake for Father O’Brien will begin at 
9 a.m., Tuesday, in the Main Building Par- 
lor at St. Edward’s and will be continued 
through Tuesday night. 

Most Rev. Louis J. Reicher, bishop of Aus- 
tin, will celebrate pontificial requim mass 
Wednesday at 10 a.m. at St. Mary's Cathedral. 

Pallbearers will be priests from Austin 
parishes. . 

Burial will be at Notre Dame, Ind., in the 
Holy Cross Community Cemetery. 

The arrangements are under direction of 
Wilke-Clay Funeral Home. 

Father O'Brien was vice president of St. 
Edward's from 1934 to 1937 and prior to that 
he had served as professor of history. In 
recent years, he was chaplain of the uni- 
versity. He once held the pastorate of St. 
Mary’s Church in Austin and has also been 
president of the Deans of Men of Texas Col- 
leges and Universities. 

Always a man of great energy and strong 
personality, Father O’Brien had a host of 
friends both in and out of the Catholic 
Church. Having served at St. Edward's for 
a total of 30 years, 15 in one period from 
1922 to 1937, and since 1946, he counted 
among his friends thousands of former stu- 
dents of the university. 

Surviving relatives are nephews and nieces 
in Detroit and St. Louis, Mo. 

Another activity that brought him many 
friends and acquaintances was long service 
as a chaplain in the Officers Reserve Corps, 
in which he held the rank of major for many 
years, after having served as a first lieuten- 
ant and captain during World War I. His 
last appointment was as a lieutenant colonel 
in November, 1952. He had been national 
vice president of the Military Chaplains 
Association of the United States and chap- 
lain of the Reserve Officers Association. 
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Father O'Brien was born March 17, 1881, 
in Creve, Ireland. He received the habit 
of the Congregation of Holy Cross on July 
3, 1909, and made his perpetual vows on 
July 4, 1911. He was ordained to the priest- 
hood on June 26, 1914. 

While Father O’Brien was serving as pastor 
of St. Mary’s Church, Austin, in 1939, he ob- 
served the silver anniversary of his ordina- 
tion, He received messages of congratulation 
from Pope Pius XII. Archbishop Arthur J. 
Drossaerts.of San Antonio, and from the fol- 
lowing Texas bishops: Christopher E. Byrne 
of Galveston; Joseph P. Lynch, Dallas; E. B. 
Ledvina, Corpus Christi; and Robert E. 
Lucey, now archbishop of San Antonio but 
then bishop of Amarillo. 

While he was pastor of St. Mary's, Father 
O'Brien was active in a campaign to clean 
up the newstands of the city. 

During his pastorate at St. Mary's he was 
also chaplain of Capital City Council, 1017, 
Knights of Columbus, 

Father O'Brien was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, Catholic University of 
America, and Columbia University. He held 
the degrees of Litt. BS. T. B., and LL.D. The 
last named was conferred on him by St. 
Edward's University at the close of his term 
as vice president of the school. 


From the Austin American, Jan. 25, 1960] 
REVEREND O'BRIEN RITES SLATED 


Austin friends will pay final respects to 
one of the Southwest's best known and most 
popular clergymen in funeral services to be 
held Wednesday for the Reverend James J. 
OBrien, C.S.C. 79, former vice president of 
St. Edward's University, who died early 
Monday morning in Seton Hospital, 

In historic St. Mary’s Cathedral, where he 
once served as pastor, a pontifical requiem 
mass will be sung Wednesday at 10:30 a.m. 
by the Most Reverend Louis J. Reicher, bishop 
of Austin. The eulogy will be given by the 
Reverend Joseph McAllister, CS.C., former 
rector of the cathedral. Music will be sung 
by the Vincent Hau Choir of St. Edward's 
University under the direction of Brother 
Romard Barthel. CS. C. 

Austin priests will serve as pallbearers. 
They are the Reverend Donald Draine, C- S. C.: 
the Reverend Joseph McMahon, C.SP.; the 
Reverend Herbert Hooks, OM. I.; the Rever- 
end Joseph Kmiecik, CS. C.; and the Rever- 
end Joseph Houser, C.S.C. Brother Raymond 
Fleck, C.S.C., president of St. Edward's Uni- 
versity, also will serve as a pallbearer. 

A wake, open to the public, will be held 
in the parlor of the main building of St. 
Edward's University, beginning Tuesday at 
9 am. and continuing for 24 hours. The 
body will be sent by the Cook Funeral Home 
to Notre Dame, Ind., for burial In the Holy 
Cross Community Cemetery. Father O'Brien 
served one term as a pastor of St. Patrick's 
Church in South Bend, Ind. 

Rosary services for Father O’Brien will be 
recited at 8 p.m., Tuesday, in the parlor of 
the Main Building at St. Edward's. The 
Knights of Columbus will be in charge. 

At his death Father O’Brien was chaplain 
of St. Edward’s University, where he was long 
associated. He had been in falling health for 
6 months but had been confined to the 
hospital only 1 month. He also was a lieu- 
tenant colonel in the Retired Chaplain's Re- 
serve, U.S. Army. 

Father O'Brien was associated with St. Ed- 
ward's University for a total of 30 years in 
two periods—from 1922 to 1937 and from 1946 
to 1960. He served as vice president of that 
university from 1934 to 1937, and prior to that 
was professor of history. He served as pastor 
of St. Mary's Church here from 1937 to 1943. 

Surviving relatives are nephews and nieces 
in Detroit and St. Louis, Mo. 

Another activity which brought him many 
friends and acquaintances was his long serv- 
ice as a chaplain in the Officers Reserve 
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Corps, in which he held the rank of major. 
He had previously served as a first lieutenant 
and captain during World War L 

Father O'Brien was born March 17, 1881, 
in Creve, Ireland. He received the habit of 
the Congregation of Holy Cross on July 3, 
1909, and made his perpetual vows on July 
4, 1911. He was ordained to the priesthood 
on June 26, 1914. 


Bernard Hillenbrand Timely Call for 
United Efforts of County Officials and 
Wildlife and Conservation Leaders To 
Save Natural Beauty of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the National Association of County Offi- 
cials has long been recognized as one 
which reflects the forward-looking and 
aggressive thinking of local govern- 
mental leadership in America. The 
county officials throughout the Nation 
are close to the problems confronting our 
units of local government dealing di- 
rectly with the people, and they there- 
fore are keenly aware of the needs and 
interests of the American public. 

On March 8, 1960, Mr Bernard F. 
Hillenbrand, the executive director of 
the National Association of County 
Officials, presented & forceful and 
thought-provoking message to the 25th 
North American Wildlife and Natural 
Resources Conference meeting at Dallas, 
Tex. In his message Mr. Hillenbrand 
stressed the need for prompt and intel- 
ligent action in conserving the rapidly 
vanishing natural beauty of America. I 
urge every Senator to read his message. 

At this time I wish to commend Mr. 
Hillenbrand and the National Associa- 
tion of County Officials for their support 
of conservation programs. This is a 
timely message. The need for action is 
urgent. The bills to create Padre Island, 
Cape Cod, and the Oregon Dunes Na- 
tional Seashore Areas are in keeping with 
Mr. Hillenbrand’s aims. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the Dallas speech of Mr. 
Bernard F. Hillenbrand entitled “Amer- 
ica the Ugly.” 

AMERICA THE UGLY 
(By Bernard F. Hillenbrand) 

It is a sad commentary on America that 
the very things that have made the coun- 
try great are now making it the ugliest look- 
ing nation in the world. The energy, imagi- 
nation and drive of Americans that have 
created the greatest material benefits ever 
enjoyed by civilized man, have also created 
the neon sign, the treeless suburb and the 
stench of the polluted stream. 

The aim of these remarks today is to en- 
list the support of conservationists every- 
where in the cause of preserving a tiny part 
of the innate natural beauty of America for 
those poor souls who are doomed to live 
out their lives in the urban areas of the Na- 
tion. We are talking about 70 percent of 
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our population today; 85 percent of our pop- 
ulation In the year 2000. We hope that we 
can get conservationists interested in sup- 
porting a specific proposal that we will make 
in a moment. 

Problem: The problem is clear. Until 
now we have determined as a matter of na- 
tional policy that nothing must stand in the 
way of building industrial might, a high 
standard of living and great material well 
being. We have been tremendously success- 
ful. Our philosophy has been something 
like this. We have to have jobs for our peo- 
ple and we must have industrial develop- 
ment even if the factories pour poison into 
the drinking water and pollute the air we 
breathe. People must have houses and the 
builders have raced into the suburbs and 
piled one subdivision upon another with no 
plan whatsoever to preserve any open space. 
Our civilization rests upon mass consump- 
tion and we must have billboards jammed 
on every highway urging that we eat more 
crunchies or buy more electric blankets. 
Trees do not pay taxes and they must be 
chopped down to make way for a pizza 
parlor. 

The solution is also clear. We must now 
develop a new national policy that will both 
increase our material benefits and more im- 
portant, create surroundings that are pleas- 
ant enough to allow us to enjoy these ma- 
terial things, Our premise is that a factory 
can be pleasant and inoffensive to humans; 
a highway that is beautiful can also be as 
useful as one that is not; and, suburbs can be 
constructed to preserve natural beauty and 
still make a profit for the builder. 

Leadership: What is needed is immediate 
awareness that a plea to preserve natural 
beauty is not a move to stop progress. We 
are not against progress. We are for con- 
servation of natural beauty. 

It is possible to have natural beauty and 
still accomplish our other national aims, It 
does take action. Immediate action. We 
must get key areas under public control. 
Open spaces must be preserved now. 

At the outset we would like to make it 
clear that while this is an urban problem 
it is not a municipal problem in the sense 
that it is going to be solved by cities. The 
key unit of government here is the county— 
or rather a partnership between city, county, 
and State, with the county being responsible 
for action. 

County problem: Cities for the most part 
are almost completely developed and there 
are few open spaces to preserve. Most of the 
areas that we are talking about are outside 
the clty—physically and jurisdictionally. In 
the typical urban area, the city is also hand- 
lcapped in this problem because it does not 
have the broad tax base that is necessary for 
the initial expenditures to secure these 
spaces. Then, too, in the typical urban area 
there is not a single city but rather a welter 
of smaller municipalities—and it is always 
more difficult to get things done when you 
have too many cooks. 

Counties, by contrast, are in a position to 
act, They have a long tradition of service 
having been formed at the earliest dates in 
our history. They predate most other units 
of government. They have political leader- 
ship and area accountability—two very im- 
portant attributes in solving any govern- 
mental problem. Most of the land we are 
talking about—the picturesque farm, the 
patch of woods, the stream valley, the areas 
that must be preserved from ruin—are out 
in our county. Equally important, the 
county is a unit of government that serves 
both the city people and those in the rural 
or ‘semirural areas outside the city, With 
few exceptions all are represented on the 
county governing body. Counties have an 
areawide tax base to draw upon for finances 
and have strong ties with the State legisla- 
tures. 
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Blueprint for action: If we have identified 
the key unit of government we also have a 
plan of action suggested by William E. 
Whyte, Jr., author and assistant managing 
editor of Fortune. Some day when we do 
have an adequate program of preserving 
open spaces we are going to get behind a 
movement to have them renamed. “Whyte 
Spaces” in honor of Holly Whyte. Most of 
you, I am sure, have read the August 17, 
1959, issue of Life magazine in which he sets 
forth his plan to preserve the vanishing U.S. 
countryside. This is a review of that plan 
with some suggestions that we in county 
government might add. 

The basic tenet of the plan is to buy con- 
servation easements to preserve certain farm 
and undeveloped lands from being swallowed 
up by the developers’ bulldozers. A county 
can purchase the development rights for a 
fair price and insure that a farmer or land- 
owner will not be forced by economic pres- 
sure to sell to the developer. The easement 
is one of the oldest legal devices we have 
and has been used successfully to preserve 
undeveloped areas around airports and scenic 
places along highways. 

It is basically fair. It compensates an 
owner now for the money that he might have 
made by selling his property to speculators. 
It enables the farmer to continue farming. 

It preserves the beauty of the area, and thus 
enhances the value of surrounding develop- 
ment. It is much less expensive than out- 
right purchase of land and in most cases can 
accomplish the same purpose. It opens the 
way for subsequent purchase of areas for 
park or recreation purposes. Conservation 
easements do present many problems but it 
does appear that these can be worked out. 
Santa Clara County, Calif., is a pioneer in 
this area. Thanks to the planning director, 
Karl J. Belser, Santa Clara County has found 
the key to true urban-rural living; town and 
country coexisting without one destroying 
the other. 

Purchase land: Of course, the obvious way 
to acquire streams, valleys, forests, and other 
open spaces is to purchase them. In many 
cases this will be the most practical solu- 
tion. It must be done, however, before the 
price becomes too high. Imagine, for ex- 
ample, what it would cost today to purchase 
Central Park if it were not publicly owned. 
Much desirable land will also be donated for 
public purposes and provide the land for 
ut ure park and recreational areas. 

Note the emphasis upon either purchasing 
land or easements immediately. This is a 
far better approach than spending precious 
time and money on areawide studies al- 
though it is apparent that these will be 
needed, too. The trouble is that too often a 
prolonged study on open spaces results in 
loss of the very spaces that the study will 
eventually conclude should have been pur- 
chased in the first place. It is certainly 
better to have too much open space than 
too little. > 

Emphasis upon action to acquire open 
spaces is not to be interpreted as downgrad- 
ing the value of preparation of a sound area- 
wide land-use plan. Our problem is that we 
have reached a crisis. We must act now 
and take a chance that there may be error. 
Obviously every community should have a 
well thought out areawide plan for commu- 
nity development. Federal matching grants 
to smaller counties and cities are available 
for this purpose. In the case of areas that 
can qualify as metropolitan or regional in 
character, assistance is available to even the 
largest of communities. 

Once a plan is developed it must be pro- 
tected by adequate zoning regulations. It 
must be admitted that much of the open 
area that has to be preserved is located in 
county areas where no area plan has been 
developed and where no zoning protection 
exists. It must also be admitted that per- 
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haps in the case of preservation of open 
spaces, the use of zoning is inherently un- 
fair to private landowners who must suffer 
the financial loss incident to not being able 
to develop their land and thus the public 
benefits at the expense of the few. 

National committee: We at the county 
level, acting through the National Associa- 
tion of County Officials, are well aware of our 
responsibilities and are solidly behind the 
plan to preserve the innate beauty of Amer- 
ica, We think that one of the most impor- 
tant elements that is lacking, however, is na- 
tional leadership and direction. Ideally we 
probably need another Teddy Roosevelt to 
give expression to the sentiments that lie 
deeply inside most Americans. Plainly this 
is a national problem if ever there was one 
and it will require national direction to co- 
ordinate the work of nearly every citizen who 
must eventually become involved. 

We would therefore propose to you now 
that we get behind the idea of creating in 
this session of Congress a national committee 
to develop a national plan to preserve the 
spaces of America. You will recall that a 
few years back the President of the United 
States appointed a similar committee to ex- 
amine our national highway needs. The 
committee was headed by an outstanding 
American, Gen. Lucius Clay. The Clay 
Committee inventoried our national road 
needs and came up with a plan which, with 
important modifications, eventually became 
the basis for our present gigantic highway 
bullding effort. 

A committee of this type, with adequate 
representation by conservationists, public 
Officials, businessmen, labor leaders, news- 
paper representatives, and other outstand- 
ing citizens, could perform a tremendous na- 
tional service if it accomplished nothing 
more than to identify the problem more 
clearly in the public mind. 

It appears now that we have a spark plug 
here, a tire there, and a motor there, but we 
need to put it together and make a national 
vehicle. A committee could report in a 
year—to coincide with a new administration 
in Washington—with recommendaions that 
could provide national direction. 

Aroused public: We need an aroused pub- 
lie that understands that the natural beauty 
of America is as precious a natural resource 
as iron or oll and that, like the latter, its 
preservation and sensible use can bring im- 
portant economic advantages to all citizens. 

The National Association of County OMi- 
cials invites you conservationists to join us 
in this effort because we have conclusively 
proven that a partnership between the two 
groups can be profitable to America. You 
will all recall that in 1956 conservationists 
and local public officials joined together to 
support national action to clean up the 
Nation’s streams. You also know that in 
spite of setbacks here and there we have 
been able, through this partnership, to de- 
velop an important first step—the 1956 Water 
Pollution Control Act. At last we are be- 
ginning to get public awareness of the 
soundness of our recommendations and it 
won't be long before we get conclusive re- 
sults. 

It would be a particular pleasure to con- 
tinue this partnership with “Pinky” Guter- 
muth and the other outstanding conserva- 
tion leaders in this most challenging new 
area. 

Perhaps the way to conclude this is to 
repeat the oath every Athenian took upon 
reaching manhood. It expresses in a few 
words the attitude that Americans must 
adopt if we are to continue to be great. 

“We will never bring disgrace to this our 
city by any act of dishonesty or cowardice; 
we will fight for our ideals and sacred things 
of the city, both alone and with many; we 
will revere and obey the city’s laws and do 
our best to incite a like respect and reverence 
in those around us; we will strive unceas- 
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ingly to quicken the public sense of civic 
duty; and thus in all ways we will strive to 
transmit this city not only not less but 
greater, better, and more beautiful than it 
was transmitted to us.” 


Additional Support for Proposal To Es- 
tablish a Department of Urbiculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, prob- 
lems resulting from the explosive de- 
velopment of our urban centers become 
More acute daily. Our metropolitan 
areas are hard pressed to find answers 
to such complex challenges as trans- 
portation, traffic control, water re- 
sources, land use, planning, zoning, 
housing, libraries, schools, health and 
recreation facilities, and a host of other 
community services. 

The problems encountered by city 
dwellers are compounded because al- 
though the growing cities are not lim- 
ited by city, county, or even State bound- 
aries, the governmental solutions to 
these problems usually are so limited. 
As a result, Federal assistance is vitally 
needed to help resolve some of these 
issues. This is not to say that local 
officials do not have grave and often 
paramount responsibilities in these 
areas. But we must not overlook the 
need for greater coordination and direc- 
tion of the Federal effort to help our 
cities. 

There is a growing realization 
throughout the Nation of the need for 
more efficient and cohesive Federal as- 
sistance to our urban centers. I have 


received widespread support for the idea 


to establish a Federal Department of 
Urbiculture, which I feel is the best 
means to achieve this goal. Recently, 
two distinguished constitutents of mine, 
Harold Riegelman, counsel to the Citi- 
zens Budget Commission in New York 
City, and Roger Starr, executive director 
of the Citizens Housing and Planning 
Council of New York, wrote me about 
their views on this proposal. I ask 
unanimous consent that excerpts from 
their letters be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CITIZENS BUDGET COMMISSION, INC., 
New York, N.Y., January 13, 1960. 
Hon, KENNETH B. KEATING, 
Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ken: This is to congratulate you 
upon your efforts to secure legislation to 
create a Cabinet-level Department of Urbi- 
culture in the U.S. Government. We heart- 
ily endorse such a proposal and would like 
to help advance it. 

We agree with you that the problem of 
metropolitan development is national in 
scope and requires the broad national view 
if the country's key areas are to develop in 
an orderly and efficient manner. The stake 
is not merely financial, but human, because 
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it is in these vast metropolitan areas that 
so large a proportion of America’s population 
lives and works. 

We suggest that you consider marshalling 
all voluntary civic and trade organizations 
throughout the United States in support of 
your effort. We shall happily join such a 
national movement, 

Very truly, 
HAROLD RIEGELMAN, 
Counsel. 


CITIZENS’ HOUSING AND PLANNING 
Counc. or New YORK, INC., 
New York, N.Y., February 25, 1960. 
Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, 
The U.S. Senate, 
Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KEATING: I have read with 
great interest your bill providing for the es- 
tablishment of a Federal Department of Ur- 
biculture. 

Iam of the opinion that the establishment 
of such a department would be af great help 
in providing effective leadership for the solu- 
tion of many problems common to all the 
cities of this country. It would place re- 
sponsibility for the solution of problems on 
one executive head. At the present time 
we have a number of agencies whose heads 
are charged with the administration of laws. 
It is my experience in local government that 
there is a measurable difference in achieve- 
ment when the one type of mandate is sub- 
stituted for the other. It seems to me that 
such a department would not merely elimi- 
nate duplication and fill gaps between the 
areas of responsibility of separate authori- 
ties, but would give positive direction where 
the urban resident, worker, and investor. 
need it most. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROCER STARR, 
Executive Director. 


Advances in Defense Business 
Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a speech de- 
livered by F. Trowbridge vom Baur, 
General Counsel for the Department of 
the Navy, entitled “Advances in Defense 
Business Management.” This speech 
was delivered before the Kiwanis Club 
of Birmingham, Ala., on Tuesday, De- 
cember 8, 1959. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADVANCES IN DEFENSE BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
(By F. Trowbridge vom Baur), 

I want to talk to you today about a sub- 
ject which seldom seems to get into the 
newspapers, yet which is vital to the pro- 
tection and pocketbooks of the people of 
the United States and which certainly should 


have the understanding of the American 
public. 


This subject is the advances which have 
been made in recent years in the business 


show you is that, during the last few years 
in particular, great strides have been taken 
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in the direction of efficient management, 
elimination of waste, and duplication of ef- 
fort, the providing for a better defense, and 
last but not least, economizing with the 
taxpayers’ dollar. 
THE EXTRAORDINARY SCALE OF DEFENSE 
OPERATIONS 


Few people who have not worked in the 
Department of Defense have any real con- 
ception of the size of its operations or the 
magnitude of its problems in the field of 
business management, as well as in others. 
This Department is bigger than a number of 
the biggest corporations in America all rolled 
into one. As a result, it has problems in 
communication, organization, administra- 
tion, and in sheer mass effort and activity, 
which are not approached by any business 
enterprise in the world. In addition, be- 
cause of its relationship to the necessarily 
shifting tides of national policy, it has addi- 
tional problems, peculiar to it alone, and 
highly intangible in nature, which are 
superimposed upon those problems which are 
common to both Industry and defense. In 
appraising the subject of business manage- 
ment in this great Department, therefore, I 
think one must always bear in mind the 
size of the organization, the scale of its 

-operations, and the magnitude and com- 
plexity of the problems with which it deals. 

Let me illustrate this by mentioning just 
one problem alone—the inventory problem. 
A large mail-order house will carry approx- 
imately a hundred thousand different items 
in its catalog. And it is no secret that 
business people think that that is a lot of 
items. But in its supply systems, the De- 
fense Department actually carries some 
3,400,000 different items, not including the 
principal or end items such as aircraft, ships, 
tanks, etc. Also, the total value of all in- 
dustrial inventories in the country is ap- 
proximately $85 billion. Yet, the Depart- 
ment of Defense owns inventories in its 
supply systems, again exclusive of these 
principal or end items, valued at $46,400 
million. Just imagine a business where the 
job of management is to manage inventories 
valued at more than one-half of those pri- 
vately owned in the United States. 

In addition, the Defense Department has 
management and distribution problems of 
this inventory which no private concern has. 
It must distribute this inventory on a world- 
wide basis with a positive assurance that the 
right material, in the right quantity, will 
be in the right place at the right time, and 
it must do this also in accordance with the 
shifting tides of International relations and 
domestic policy, 

Motivation, too, is entirely different. In 
industry, the main objective is to get a fast 
turnover; to buy, to manufacture, and to 
sell quickly. If industry buys too little, 
some sales are lost and that is unfortunate, 
but not usually disastrous. If industry buys 
too much, specialized marketing techniques 
are employed to reduce inventories to nor- 
mal size. But in the Defense Department, 
the motivation stems from different objec- 
tives. It must buy what it needs to fight 
& war which we all fervently hope and pray 
will never occur, yet at the same time, the 
only normal use of this great inventory is 
in peacetime training, As a result, this 
leaves the Defense Department with buying 
problems which industry has never even 
had to consider. For instance, if it buys too 
little, more than sales may be lost; indeed, 
the results can be catastrophic and could 
mean the destruction of the Nation. And 
if it buys too much, a completely different 
set of problems arise because of the fact 
that the Department of Defense can only 
dispose of surpluses in a very restricted mar- 
ket and under strict legal rules. 

OBSOLESCENCE SURPLUS PROPERTY 


And this brings me to the problem of ob- 
solescence and of defense hardware becom- 
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ing surplus. Industry, of course, is free to 
make mistakes, and, as everyone knows, it 
does make them. However, industry has the 
great advantage of being able to make them, 
and to solve them with little or no publicity. 
Now, the Department of Defense makes mis- 
takes too, because it ls also run by human 
beings. Yet, because of the very magnitude 
of its operations and the additional problems 
with which it is confronted, its mistakes 
loom larger and seem to receive the very max- 
imum publicity. 

In any event, in disposing of surplus prop- 
erty, the operations of the Department of 
Defense are completely circumscribed by law. 
As you know, ours is a government of laws 
and not of men. The Federal Government is 
one of delegated powers only; and under 
article IV of the Constitution, only Congress 
can dispose of or authorize the disposition of 
Government property. This means that 
administrators in the Department of Defense 
cannot dispose of surplus property in any 
way which seems to them to be good at the 
time. On the contrary, there are definite 
legal rules which must be followed. 

In addition, in the Department of Defense 
we are bound to have surpluses, because of 
scientific development, design changes, and 
planned events, such as the move from 
manned aircraft to missiles. There is noth- 
ing anyone can do about this, except to plan 
and adapt to the changes of science as best 
we can. The Department of Defense must 
not only plan to be prepared in the years to 
come, it must manage to be prepared at the 
present time, and indeed from week to week, 
day to day, and even from moment to. mo- 
moment. 

Now, when property becomes surplus, un- 
fortunately the Department of Defense can- 
not create an internal market by cutting 
prices and running ads and special 
sales. Its operations are controlled by law, 
as I have indicated, and it must look out- 
side the Department for sources of disposal. 
Moreover, even in this outside market, the 
Defense Department is still not free to com- 
pete with private industry. Prior to dis- 
posal in any significant volume, surveys 
are conducted in conjunction with the De- 
partment of Commerce to determine 
whether the market impact will be such as 
to harm industry. And in oversea areas, 
surplus disposal is even more complex be- 
cause of the problems of security and the 
effect upon the Internal economy of foreign 
nations, So perhaps you may agree with 
me, that in this area of surplus property 
disposal alone, there are enough problems 
to stir the imagination and stimulate the 
energy of any corporate executive. 

Now, with this brief outline of some of 
the business management problems of de- 
fense and some of the basic differences with 
ndustry in objective and motivation, and 
the legal restrictions which circumscribe our 
actions, I would like to tell you about some 
of our more recent programs for the im- 
provement of business management in the 
Department of Defense, and the great strides 
which have been taken. Specifically, I want 
to talk to you about cataloging, standard- 
ization, single managers, the Armed Forces 
Supply Support Center, and the efficiency 
which has resulted and the savings which 
have been and are being made for you, the 
taxpayer. 

CATALOGING 

The Department of Defense has recently 
completed the tremendous job of identify- 
ing and centrally cataloging every single 
item in the entire military supply system. 
And we have also completed the equally 
tremendous job of the necessarily resulting 
changeover in stock bins, production rec- 
ords, etc, worldwide. As a result today, 
from the procurement of an item to its final 
disposition, a single catalog number identi- 
fies each and every item of supply through- 
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out all stages of the supply management 
process. Thus we now have a common lan- 
guage of supply which means the same 
thing to all echelons, units, and people in 
the worldwide organization of the Defense 
Department and the military services. 

This Federal catalog supply system was 
set up under Public Law 436, enacted in 
1952. At that time there were about 5 mil- 
lion items—think of it—5 million items of 
military hardware. Now I am happy to be 
able to say that at the present time we 
have reduced this to about 3,400,000. That 
means that we have actually reduced the 
number of items by some 32 percent, and 
this total is presently being further reduced 
by the other programs which I will describe 
to you in a few minutes. 

In addition, it should be recognized also 
that the maintenance of a catalog is a never- 
ending job. New items are being introduced 
into the system at a rate of about 250,000 a 
year as a result of the rapid developments 
in science and in the production of new 
hardware. Yet I am glad to say also that we 
are constantly removing old items through 
our standardization program. Last year, 
about 150,000 old items were removed from 
the catalog. In addition, as new and more 
experimental hardware tends to stabilize, the 
rate of standardization with respect to them 
may be accelerated. 

STANDARDIZATION 


Going hand and hand with cataloging 
is the standardization program. First, let 
me point out that there was an important 
prerequisite to the standardization program, 
and that was the Federal Catalog System 
which I just described to you. In other 
words, the uniform identification of each 
item was necessary prior to being able to 
standardize on any one of them. 

Let me give you several examples. First, 
the standardization of loudspeakers (FSC 
class 5965) in the Signal Corps Supply Sys- 
tem has resulted in 102 items being declared 
as obsolete for immediate elimination: 520 
items have been declared nonstandard but 
to be issued until exhausted; and only 110 
items have been established as standard for 
future procurement. Now this is a total re- 
duction of out of 732 items, or a re- 
duction of about 85 percent in the num- 
ber of items. In practical terms, this means 
that in the future, instead of having to buy 
732 different items, only 110 items will ac- 
tually have to be procured. It should be 
obvious to you, I think, that in the long run 
this means better prices and substantial sav- 
ings to the taxpayer, as well as greater effi- 
ciency in supply management of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Substantial savings in cost 
of administration, as well as directly in pro- 
curement, and in warehousing and distribu- 
tion, are involved. 

Let me give you another illustration. 
Under the program for the standardization 
of accessories for industrial engines, approxi- 
mately 20 out of a total of 35 projects have 


and their accessories such as battery charg- 
ing indicators, alr cleaners, oil filters, radia- 
tor caps, and V-belts, etc. As a result of 
the work done to date, 259 standard items 
have now been established to replace 3,955 
items prior to standardization—or a reduc- 
tion of about 93 percent. Again, this will 
mean better prices, greater ease of main- 
taining inventory and of distribution, e- 
ciency in operation, a more adequate and ef- 
fective defense, and finally, savings for the 
taxpayer. 

In still another instance we have stand- 
ardized on one type of 18-ampere automotive 
generators, which can now be used in place 
of 98 models previously used. In this case, 
other indirect benefits can come about since 
now we need to stock only 16 repaid parts 
for this one generator, while in the past it 
had been necessary to stock 880 repair parts 
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to cover the 98 nonstandard generators. 

this means greater efficiency, a more 
adequate defense, and savings for the tax- 
payer. 

Also, in processing four simplification proj- 
ects covering resistors (FSC class 5905), the 
Electronics Supply Office of the Navy has re- 
viewed 19,824 items and has declared 7,929 
nonstandard, again with improved results for 
both defense and the taxpayer. 

SINGLE MANAGERS 


Now let me mention the single managers. 
The development of the Federal catalog sys- 
tem with its common identification language, 
has enabled the Defense Department to take 
another very important step toward the in- 
tegration of supply management of items 
which are common throughout the military 
services. This is the development of the 
single manager system. Under this single 
manager system, one service, that is one of 
the military departments, is assigned the 
task of buying and managing a whole group 
of commodities for the entire Defense De- 
partment. Thus, the single manager service 
buys, stores, and distributes the commodities 
for which it is responsible, and all the mili- 
tary services use this common wholesale sys- 
tem as their sole source of supply. Thus, 
instead of four different supply systems at 
the wholesale level in the Defense Depart- 
ment competing with each other with respect 
to a single set of subject matter, the single 
manager system provides a single point of 
contact with industry and an integrated 
material management process. 

At the present time there are four com- 
modity single manager assignments in oper- 
ation. These sre the Medical Supply Agency 
and the Petroleum Supply Agency, managed 
by the Navy; and the Subsistence Supply 
Agency and the Clothing and Textile Supply 
Agency, managed by the Army. Two addi- 
tional assignments have recently been made. 
Administrative and Housekceping Supplies 
and Hand and Craftsmen Measuring Tools 
have been allocated to the Army; and Hard- 
ware, Abrasives, Metals, and Paints to the 
Navy. In all of these systems, except the 
one for petroleum, the single manager owns 
or will own and distribute all wholesale 
stocks of the designated commodity. 

Now, in addition to these commodity as- 
signments, there are single managers han- 
dling services—notably transportation. Ac- 
cordingly, ocean transportation has been as- 
signed to the Military Sea Transport Serv- 
ice—commonly called MSTS—of the Navy. 
Air transportation has been assigned to the 
Military Alr Transport Service of the Air 
Force, commonly called MATS. And land 
transportation has been assigned to the 
Military Traffic Management Agency in the 
Army. 

Also, there are intangible as well as direct 
improvements in efficiency and savings in 
dollars which will result from the single 
Management system. Among the economies 
which have been made possible by the single 
manager system are the following. First, 
total personnel engaged in supply systems 
operations for single manager commodities 
has been reduced by 752 people, with a re- 
sulting payroll savings of over $4 million a 
year. This is a reduction of about 12 per- 
cent at the inventory control point level 
alone. 

Second, inspection and test facilities have 
been consolidated, with resulting annual 
savings of $2,280,000. The consolidation of 
wholesale stocks under single manager own- 
ership has permitted an inventory draw- 
down with a one-time savings of $235 mil- 
lion, based on the excess of sales over pro- 
curement. 

Third, the consolidation and realinement 
of motor pool distribution system has re- 
sulted in the elimination of 66 storage lo- 
cations and in the reduction of 4,758,000 
square feet of occupied storage nren. 
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Finally, the administrative lead time for 
the procurement of commodities has been 
reduced by 31 days in one single manager 
operation alone—that of clothing. 

As these single managerships progress, 
even greater savings will be made. Again, 
the implementation of the single manager 
concept has eliminated duplicatory effort, 
waste, and competition between the services, 
has promoted business efficiency in the De- 
partment of Defense, and is saving your 
money. Again, this is in the interest of 
the American public and the taxpayer. 

A further expansion of the single com- 
modity manager concept is contemplated. 
Studies looking to this end are now under- 
way in the area of additional “general sup- 
plies,” automotive, construction, and elec- 
trical-electronic items. They will undoubt- 
edly extend to cover any other integrated 
items of subject matter common to the three 
services. And these actions are indicative 
of the rapid acceptance and progress of the 
single manager plan, of its effectiveness as 
well as its economy. 


SINGLE DEPARTMENT PROCUREMENT 


We have developed another device known 
as single department procurement. In this 
type of assignment, one department acts as 
the buying agent, in broad areas, for the 
other departments. For example, the Ord- 
nance Corps of the Army, through its head- 
quarters at OTAC in Detroit, is the sole buyer 
for all combat and general automotive equip- 
ment, such as tanks, trucks, station wagons, 
and other vehicles, 

The Navy and Air Force in their turn 
buy certain types of items for themselves 
and their sister services. For example, the 
Navy buys material handling equipment, 
while the Air Force is the sole buyer of 
photographic equipment, airport lighting 
fixtures, electron tubes, etc. 

This system of single department procure- 
ment has many benefits. First, it has bene- 
fits to industry; for to industry it means the 
procurement procedures become standardized 
and the job of doing business with the De- 
fense Department is that much simpler and 
easter. For instance, there is now only one 
point of contact by industry for bid informa- 
tion, with resulting savings in getting edu- 
cated, in time and travel costs. And to both 
industry and Defense there are the benefits 
of integrated, scheduled procurement, with 
an orderly impact on the total production 
capacity of the country. The military sery- 
ices do not bid against each other to force 
prices up, but rather gear their purchases to 
the economy as a whole. 

We are still exploring further the use of 
single purchase assignments. 


THE HIGH DEGREE OF COOPERATION AMONG 
THE SERVICES 


I think there is one very significant feature 
of these different programs which I have 
been describing to you, and that is that they 
are essentially cooperative programs. ‘They 
could not exist and work, they could not 
improve our defense and save the taxpayer’s 
dollar, if they were not run cooperatively by 
the three military departments. Necessarily, 
each department has different functions, and 
the people in each have had different train- 
ing. But it should also be understood that 
there is a highly developed system of co- 
operation among the three military depart- 
ments, and highly organized teamwork. 
Basically, it is this powerful element of co- 
operation among the services on this broad 
scale, under the leadership of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, which has made these ad- 
vances in business management possible, 


THE ARMED FORCES SUPPLY SUPPORT CENTER 


Another advance in business management 
in the Department of Defense was the estab- 
lishment in July 1958, of the Armed Forces 
Supply Support Center. This, again, is a 
joint agency of the military services. It re- 
ports to a Council composed of senior lo- 
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gistics officers of the services, with the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Supply 
and Logistics as Chairman, The Council, in 
turn, is responsible directly to the Secretary 
of Defense. Among other things, the cata- 
loging program and the standardization pro- 
gram, which I have described to you today, 
are monitored by the Armed Forces Supply 
Support Center. This assures that they will 
be managed together and that the two pro- 
grams will be properly integrated and geared 
together as they go along. 

Another important function which has 
been assigned to the Armed Forces Supply 
Support Center is the material utilization 
program of the Defense Department. This 
program is another one of vital importance 
to all of us. Its important objective is to 
make sure that no unit in the Defense De- 
partment buys something when the required 
material is apallable elsewhere in the De- 
partment. In addition, in cooperation with 
the General Services Administration, this 
program has now been extended to all other 
agencies of the Federal Government, and 
through the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, to the States and organ- 
izations of national interest. This program, 
in its turn, has been highly successful. In- 
deed, under it, over $700 million worth of 
material is now made available annually, in 
lieu or instead of new procurement. This 
has meant a better utilization of our avail- 
able resources; and, again, this program has 
meant better business efficiency in the De- 
partment and economy in dollars for the 
American taxpayer. 

THE INCREASING IMPORTANCE OF DEFENSE 

BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


We are living today in times where bal- 
ancing the budget is difficult. The Ameri- 
can taxpayer is carrying a heavy load. And 
even though the appropriations for the De- 
partment of Defense have not been increas- 
ing, the cost of defense has been steadily 
rising. For instance, today’s nuclear sub- 
marines cost almost ten times as much as 
the World War II type. In addition, in the 
past 5 years, the number of aircraft in the 
Defense Department has remained about the 
same, but the value of these aircraft has in- 
creased about 80 percent, That 80 percent 
increase amounts to about $12 billion in 
value, 

However, we must keep the ships opcrat- 
ing, the planes in the air, and the missiles 
ready. And all of these operating itenis cost 
money. As a result, it is simply imperative, 
in the interest of national economy as well 
as in the interest of national defense, that 
we strive constantly for the very best busi- 
ness management in this great Department. 
I hope these few illustrations will make 
clear to you in some degree that great 
strides have been made in the last few 
years in the business management of this 
enormous military operation. To be sure, 
it is not perfect, and there are many ad- 
vances still to be made. But with these 
significant developments which have taken 
place recently, with the completion of the 
cataloging program, with the standardiza- 
tion program, with the setting up of single 
managers and the making of single pur- 
chase assignments, and the establishment 
of the Armed Forces Supply Support Center, 
substantial savings in dollars haye been 
made for the American taxpayer, as well as 
in improving the efficiency of the business 
side of the Department of Defense. 

Finally, while there is still a great dis- 
tance to go, it is only fair that the American 
public and the American taxpayer, as well 
as American contractors, should know about 
these developments. The reason is that 
business management in the Department of 
Defense must have the confidence of the 
American public if it is to succeed, And 
they must know about these things which 
I have endeavored to describe to you today, 
and about comparable developments, if they 
are to have that confidence, 
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Lord Ashley Cooper’s Dictionary of 
Charlestonese 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday of this week I asked unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the body 
of the Record a short dictionary of 
southern words. I did not know at the 
time the author of this amusing little 
collection of words was from the South. 
I have since discovered that its author is 
Mr. Ashley Cooper, a columnist for the 
Charleston (S.C.) News and Courier, I 
am further told that this collection is 
published in the form of a small book- 
let; in fact, I have one in my hand. It 
is entitled “Lord Ashley Cooper's Dic- 
tionary of Charlestonese,” and is com- 
piled for the Charleston News-Courier. 

The short insertion which I made in 
the Recorp the other day has caused 
quite a bit of comment among my 
southern friends, and among persons 
whom I have never had the pleasure of 
meeting. 

I think that people, generally, across 
the country might become better ac- 
quainted with this very amusing work of 
Mr. Cooper. Therefore, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the book- 
let to which I have referred may be 
printed in its entirety in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

I may say that, while we are not sup- 
posed to advertise on the floor of the 


‘Senate, the booklet is sold for 25 cents 


a copy, and the proceeds are devoted to 

charitable purposes. The profits go to 

the newspaper's Good Cheer Fund for 

Christmas presents to the needy. 

There being no objection, the booklet 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Lorp ASHLEY COOPER’s DICTIONARY OF 
CHARLESTONESE AS COMPILED FoR THE NEWS 
AND COURIER 

FOREWORD 

Although, as everyone knows, Charlesto- 
nians speak perfect English, residents of 
many other sections of the United States un- 
fortunately do not. Ironically, these sloppy 
talkers from elsewhere complain sometimes, 
while visiting the Holy City, that they can- 
not understand the pure and clear accents of 
Charlestonlans. 

To remedy this deplorable situation, Ashley 
Cooper, columnist for the News and Courier, 
started publishing certain Charlestonese 
words in his column. A number of readers 
sent Charlestonese contributions, which also 
were published. 

Now, for the first time (fust toyme), 
Charlestonese words have been compiled into 
a dictionary. 

Published by the News and Courier, the 
“Dictionary of Charlestonese“ sells for 25 
cents a copy. Additional copies may be ob- 
tained by writing the newspaper, 134 Colum- 
bus St., Charleston, S.C. Profits go to the 
newspaper's Good Cheer Fund, for Christmas 
presents to the needy. 

4 

Abode: Wooden plank. 

A boot: Approximately. 

Ain't: Sister of one of your parents. 
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Air: What you hear with, Le. “Friends, 
Romans, countrymen, lend me your airs.” 
Argon: A Pacific Coast State just north of 
California. 
Arm: Iam. 
Armageddon: I'm gonna get. 
* 


Balks: A container, such as a match balks. 
Ball: To heat a liquid until it bubbles. 
Bare: A beverage made from malt and 
hops. 
Barter: Something to spread on bread. 

Beckon: Meat from a pig, often eaten with 
a-igs for brake-fuss. 

Bone: Blessed event, Le. “I was bone a 
Charlestonian.” (A very blessed event, in 
the minds of all Charlestonians.) 

Bottle: A military engagement. 

Bow-at; Something you sail in, off the 
Bottry. 

Boy: To purchase. 

Braid: What you make toe-est from, to go 
along with beckon and a-igs for brake-fuss. 
Bucks: Something the library is full of. 

Bull: Nickname for William. (Another 
mickname: Woolly.) 

Bum: An instrument of destruction, as the 
H-bum. 

Bun: Consume by heat, Le., “When you 
make toe-est, don’t bun the braid.” 

Bus: Upper part of the human body. 

c 

Caller: Part of a shirt that goes around 
the neck, 

Canada: Politician running for public 
office. 

Cane chew: Aren't you able to, t.e., Cane 
chew talk like a good Charlestonian?” 

Caught: A little bed, 

Chair: A shout of approval, ie. “Let me 
hair you chair and hawler for The Citadel.” 

Chalk-let: A flavor. 

Chess: A strong balks (box). 

Cholmondely: Pronounced Chumley, it’s 
the brick thing on a roof that lets out smoke. 

Coal: Ailment that causes sniffies, 

Coarse: Certainly. 

Coat: Where they got that jedge an’ all, 
Le,, Stannup for hizzoner, coat's in session.” 

Coined: Humane, le., “He was always 
coined to animals.” 

Conduit: Impossible of accomplishment. 

Cup: A place called home by hens, i.e. 
“Where's Woolly? Woolly's payntin’ the hen 
cup.” 

D 

Dearth: The world we live in. 

Des Moines: They belong to me. 

Dollar: Less sharp, i.e„ “My knife was 
dollar than his-own.” 

Drug: Hauled. 

r 

Faints: A barricade of works or brick. 

Famine: Tilling the soil, ie., “I've been 
famine all my life.” 8 

Fan Ella: The flavor of white ice cream. 

Fare: To be a-scairt, ie., “I fare it may 
rene, snow, and heel.“ 

Feel: An open space. 

Flow: What you stand on in a house. 

Forks: Bushy-tailed animal hunted by 
riders in red coats. 

Frustrate: Tops; initial ranking. 

0 

Garner: A man who tends to flowerbeds. 

Gate: To obtain. 

Gay-yet: Opening in a fence. 

Go it: A smelly animal which eats tin cans, 

Granite: Conceded, or given, ie., “He was 
granite a pardon by the guv-ner.” 

Groan: Increasing in size. 

H 

Hail: The abode of integrationists, some 
damyankees and other evil spirits. 

Hair: At this place. 

Halo: A greeting similar to “how do you 
do.“ (see Higher) i.e, “Halo, Woolly, what 
are you doing hanging around hair?” 
“Higher, Bubber, I'm just hanging around 
for the hail of it.” 
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Harmony: Cooked grits. 

Hawsers: Hay-eating quadrupeds. 

Hell: An elevation lower than a mountain, 

Hem: Meat from a pig. Not to be con- 
fused, though, with poke or beckon, 

Hepcat: Act of giving assistance to a feline. 

Herring: The auditory function, le., 
“Pappa’s hard of herring.” 

Higher: See Halo. 

Hominy: What number? 

Hone: Something on an auto that you 
blow. 

Hot: An internal organ which, in every 
red-blooded Charlestonian, beats quicker 
when the band strikes up “Dixie.” 


I 


Ice cool: The institution of learning which 
stands midway between grammar school and 
college. 

J 

Jell: Place of confinement for criminals. 
Durance viol. 

K 

Kin: Something usually made ot tin that 
food is packed in. 

L 

Lack: Enjoy, 1. e., “I lack fried chicken.” 

Lane: Lying down. 

Lawn: Not short. 

Layman: A fruit from which layman-ade 
is made, i.e., “Is that your layman-ade?” 
“No, that's Pappa's-zone.” Well, poet back 
in the pitcher, cause Pappa's now drinking 
bare.” 

Lean: A little road, fe., Lovers“ Lean.” 

Lease: The smallest. 

Loin: Storying. Not telling the trut’. 

Lore: To let down. 

Loss: To mislay, i.e., He loss his match 
balks.” 

Lucid: Leggo it. 

Luck: To direct one's gaze, le., “Luck year, 
Pappa, what Bubber did to your match 
balks.” 

M 

Mare: Hizzoner, the city’s chief executive. 

Mean: A gathering of people, as a commit- 
tee mean. 

Mine eyes: Salad dressing. 

Minuet: You and I have dined. 

Mow: An additional! quantity. 

Muttered: A yellow condiment that goes 
well with hot dogs. 

* 

New sand Korea: Ashley Cooper's news- 
paper. (See Pay-upper.) 

Noise: Pleasant, i.e., “Noise weather we're 
having.” 

o 

Oil and: A body of land surrounded by 
water. 

P 


Packing: Maneuvering an auto to the curb. 

Pain: A writing instrument mightier than 
the sword. 

Passe: Father has spoken. 

Pastor: Field where cows graze. 

Pat: Portion, but not all. 

Paunch: Blow struck with the fist. 

Pay-upper: What sells for a nee-y-cal and 
prints news and Lord Ashley's column. 

Pie sun: What you put out to kill roaches 
that they usually thrive on. 

Play it: Something you eat grits off of. 

Poach: A Verandah. 

Poet: To transfer a liquid: that is, Poet 
from the pitcher to the glass.” 

Poke: Hog meat. 

Police: Term of polite request. A person 
desiring to maneuver a car to the curb might 
ask a pool-lease-man, “Cain I police pack 
hair?” To which the pool-lease-man would 
doubtless respond, No, you cain not.” 

Pool-lease-man: See above. 

Pre-shade: Grateful for; that is. “I pre- 
shade the compliment.“ 
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Rah chair: Where you are at. 
Rum: An enclosed space within a building. 


Sane: Speaking; that is, “I can hardly hair 
what he's sane.” 

Send wishes: Items of food made with 
bread, handy for a picnic. 

Sex: One less than seven, two less than 
eh-et, three Jess than noine, foe less than 
tin. 

Shasta: She inquired of her. 

Shot: Not long. 

Shout: What a baseball pitcher accom- 
plishes when he prevents the opponents from 
scoring. 

Snow: To breathe loudiy and heavily whil 
sleeping. t 

Syndicate: Located within à gate; that is, 
“Where's the sword at Henry Gaud's house?“ 
“Syndicate.” 

T 

Tarred: Weary. 

Tin sin stow: The foive and doyme. 

Toe: Preposition meaning toward; that Is, 
“I went toe the Oil of Pams.” 

Toll: Thin slabs of baked clay. 

Toll: Past tense of tell. 

Ton: To swerve. To ton around, 

Tone: Ripped. 

Toy: Cravat. 

Toyed: Something that-ebbs and flows off 
the Bottry. 

Traffic: Something stupendous, like a movie 
that is beyond colossal or epic. 

True: Hurled; that is, “He true the ball.“ 

Tuck: Removed; that is, He tuck pappa's 
nick-toy." 

U 
U.G.: A family name, also spelled Huger. 
* 

Version: The kind of queen that Queen 
Elizabeth I was. 

Vertigo: What happened to him? 

Voice: A squeezing tool, attached to a 
workbench. 

w 

Wheel: The sort of a mammal that Moby 
Dick was, 

Wretched: The long name for the nick- 
name “Dick.” 

Y 

Yawl: Mode of address used by N'Yawkers 
when visiting in the South. 

Year: To listen. 

Yuk come: Someone approaches; that is, 
“Yuk come Romeo.” 

2 

Zone: Belonging to someone; 

“That nick-toy is pappa's-zoue.“ 


that is, 


Memorial to Capt. Robert F. Scott at 
South Pole 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on a cross erected in the South 
Polar regions to commemorate the sac- 
rifice of Capt. Robert F. Scott and his 
party who perished in 1912 on their way 
back from the pole, are the following 
words: “To strive, to seek, to find, and 
not to yield.” These words are taken 
from Alfred Lord Tennyson's Ulysses.“ 


March 10 


I ask unanimous consent to place in the 
Appendix of the Recorp some of the de- 
lightful lines from that great work. 
There being no objection, the lines 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 
From ULYSSES 


There lies the port; the vessel puffs her sail; 

There gloom the dark, broad seas. My 
mariners, 

Souls that have toil'd, and wrought, and 
thought with me,— 

That ever with a frolic welcome took 

The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 

Free hearts, free foreheads,—you and I are 
old; 

Old age hath yet his honor and his toll: 

Death closes all; but something ere the end, 

Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 

Not unbecoming men that strove with Gods. 

The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks; 

The long day wanes; the slow moon climbs; 
the deep 

Moans round with many voices. Come, my 
friends. 

"Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Push off, and sitting well in order smite 

The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 

To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 

Of all the western stars, until I die. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down; 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 

And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 

Tho’ much is taken, much abides; and tho’ 

We are not now that strength which in old 
days > 

Moved earth and heaven, that which we are, 
we are,— 

One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in 
will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 

—Aljred Tennyson, 1809-92. 


Judge Irwin D. Davidson of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, our 
former colleague, Judge Irwin D. David- 
son of New York, made headlines in the 
Nation's press this week with his state- 
ment that he would no longer approve 
wiretapping applications and that judges 
should not be parties to authorize wire- 
tapping because it is an illegal act. 
Judge Davidson stated: 

There are those who say wiretapping is 
a very effective tool for the investigation and 
discovery of criminal acts. I agree, but it 
is nonetheless an illegal tool at the present 
time and no more legal at this date than is 
a gun or a blackjack, both of which are also 
quite effective. 


Many of my colleagues here will surely 
remember Judge Davidson, who served 
in this House in 1955 and 1956 during 
the 84th Congress. He was on the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee and the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee. He served with great distinc- 
tion in the House and was highly re- 
garded by all his colleagues. 

Judge Davidson is now on the Court 
of General Sessions in New York, where 
he is also serving with great distinction. 


1960 


He is not only a great and respected 
jurist, but has become known as a jurist 
with a heart, a judge who metes out jus- 
tice with mercy. 

In connection with his statement on 
wiretapping, the New York Times had 
an article in its issue of March 8, 1960, 
about Judge Davidson under the title 
“Justice With Mercy.” Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I wish to insert this 
article Into the Recorp and call it. to the 
attention of all my colleagues: 

Justice WITH Mercy: Irwin DELMORE 
Davipson 


In the words of Judge Irwin Delmore 
Davidson of general sessions, “God has not 
been too good to many people.” 

The 54-year-old judge, who dismayed the 
District Attorney's office yesterday by saying 
he would no longer approve wiretapping ap- 
plications, is not about to be second-guessing 
Divinity. But in his judgments from the 
bench he sees it also as his duty to weigh 
the bad breaks that life has brought to those 
before him and to insist on the full—and 
understanding—protection of the law for all. 

Twenty-two months ago Judge Davidson 
sentenced four teen-aged gang members to 
prison terms ranging from 6 years to life for 
the killing of Michael Farmer, 15-year-old 
polio victim. But he announced from the 
bench that he was doing so “with a sense 
of frustration and a heavy heart” because 
society itself shared the guilt. 

“I think of what might have been had so- 
ciety been willing to concern itself and act 
regarding the broken home, the truant, the 
street gang and youthful defiance—things no 
one can now deny unmistakable notice,“ he 
said. 

AID TO MAIMED 


In another case, Judge Davidson deferred 
sentence against a 16-year-old who had been 
convicted of stealing an automobile. The 
judge learned that the boy had been burned 
on the hand ed his mother as a punishment 
when he was 8; the boy now had a crippled 
hand. Judge Davidson said the youth de- 
served one break in life and helped him get 
it by appealing for free Two months 
later the boy and the judge watched, both in 
delight, as the boy unclinched his fingers for 
the first time in 8 

It was a short-lived satisfaction, however. 
A few months later the boy stood in Federal 
Court and pleaded guilty to forging an $85 
social security check. He was confined to a 
correctional institution for an indeterminate 
period. 

Judge Davidson, who served as a Demo- 
cratic Assemblyman in Albany for 12 years 
and was elected to the House of Represent- 
atives in 1954 for the seat vacated by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr, was known as 
“The Kid“ in political circles because of his 
youthful looks. He still looks young; his 
black hair still shows no streaks of gray. 

The judge likes jokes, his own and others, 
and is a popular after-dinner speaker, but 
he prefers to keep jollity at a distance when 
he is on the bench. 

“We see a lot of very unhappy people,” 
he says. “And sending people to jail day 
after day doesn’t make for much 
exuberance.” 

ONCE A SCRIPT WRITER 


Judge Davidson, who was born in the city 
and received a law degree from New York 
University Law School, supplemented his in- 
come as a young lawyer by writing scripts 
for Fred Allen, the comedian. When he was 
still a student, the dean selected him and 
two others to go to a Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
school to study dramatics. But his father 
wanted him to be a lawyer: so he gave up 
scripts for legal briefs. The two other stu- 
dents, who made the transfer, were Guthrie 
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McClintic and Rouben Mamoulian, both suc- 
cessful drama directors today. 

Judge Davidson spent 6 years as a judge 
in the court of special sessions prior to 
his election to Congress. He was elected to 
his present $34,500-a-year court post in 1957. 

The judge usually gets to work in his 
seventeenth-floor chambers at 100 Centre 
Street about 9:30 in the morning, lights a 
Corona Queens cigar and checks over the 
day’s work with Peter Stowe, his law secre- 
tary, and the probation officer. 

RELAXES WITH CIGARS 

A little after 10 a.m. he dons his robes 
and mounts the bench. He avoids restau- 
rants, confines his lunches invariably—in 
chambers—to black coffee and fat-free but- 
termilk. He looks forward to the recesses, 
when he can light up another cigar. 

His wife Bernice, an inveterate reader, 
recommends the books that he should read, 
and he says her selection is always “exactly 
right.” 

They have two sons, James, 19, and Mark, 
15. Another son, Jon, died 6 years ago from 
football injuries, 


The Need for a Department of Science 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
Congress has a tremendous responsibil- 
ity in 1960 to advance and to coordinate 
Federal scientific activities which are 
now dispersed among about 50 different 
agencies. I urge early action by this 
body on S. 1851 to establish a commis- 
sion to study the need for a Department 
of Science along the lines of a proposal 
I made in the 85th Congress and again 
last year. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article I wrote entitled The 
Need for a Department of Science’ 
which appeared in the January issue of 
the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue NEED FoR A DEPARTMENT or SCIENCE 
(By Husert H. HUMPHREY) 


(Abstract: The Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, in which Senator Hum- 
PHREY has taken an active role, has con- 
cerned itself with the need for a science de- 
partment in the Government, A Depart- 
ment of Science and Technology they have 
found would be a very necessary and essen- 
tial adjunct to our governmental system. 
Its main purpose would be the coordina- 
tion and centralization of the now dispersed 
Federal scientific activities. The new De- 
partment would promote the clear-cut re- 
sponsibility and authority in Government 
science needed for the enhancement of our 
national security. Yet the reorganization of 
the existing science units contained in vari- 
ous departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, has met strenuous opposition from 
sources in the administration. In addition 
to the proposed bill providing for the crea- 
tion of the Department of Science and Tech- 
nology, the Senate committee has initiated 
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another bill now before Congress which pro- 
vides for a commission to study the various 
problems connected with the creation of 
such a science department.—Editor.) 

The first finding of the original Hoover 
Commission on Organiaztion of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government, submitted to 
the Congress in February 1949, and upon 
which the reports of the Commission were 
based, was that “the executive branch is not 
organized into a workable number of major 
departments and agencies which the Presi- 
dent can effectively direct, but is cut up into 
a large number of agencies which divide 
responsibility and which are too great in 
number for effective direction from the 
top. 

The proposal to create a Department of 
Science and Technology within the executive 
branch of the Federal Government, which I 
first proposed more than 2 years ago, was 
based upon that sound principle of govern- 
ment. This was 3 months before sputnik 
brought the Congress and the American peo- 
ple to the realization that extensive reor- 


8 


eadership in the field of science, 

During the last decade the United States 
d the entire world have been caught up 
d swept along by fantastic advancements 


the scientific world. The executive 


lead in scientific development, and be pre- 
pared to carry on a comprehensive and con- 
structive program to meet the challenge of 
world communism. To continue this leader- 


cal fields, and effective 
steps taken with the least possible delay to 
coordinate and improve the existing organi- 
zational structure of our Government which 
carries on these functions. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SCIENTIFIC AGENCIES 


To meet the many problems as they arose, 
new agencies were created and efforts made 
to bring about improvements In the Federal 
science programs. The Congress has pro- 
vided necessary funds as required in support 
of such programs, and I am confident it will 
continue to do so. Among the most pro- 
gressive steps taken to meet the objectives 
in the civilian science fleld were the appoint- 
ment of a Special Assistant to the President 
for Science and Technology; the creation of 
the President's Advisory Committees on 
Science and Technology and on Government 
Organization; the establishment of the In- 
terdepartmental Committee on Scientific Re- 
search and Development, later superseded 
by the Federal Council for Science and Tech- 
nology; the extension of the authority of 
the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics through the creation of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration; and 
the establishment of committees on science 
in the House and Senate. 

While these steps have been helpful and 
undoubtedly are necessary actions in pursuit 
of the overall objective of efficient Govern- 
ment operations in the fleld of science, fur- 
ther consideration must be given to still 
existing inadequacies not only in these agen- 
cies but in other areas which must be co- 


Commission on Organization of the Exec- 
utive Branch of the Government, First Find- 
ing, a report to the Congress, February 1949 
(Washington; Government Printing Office, 
1949), p. 3. 
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ordinated with operations of a similar or 
related character and reorganized under more 
cohesive administrative controls. 

The basic approach to reorganization rec- 
ommended by the Hoover Commission was 
prophetic in regard to the present status of 
science operations of the Federal Govern- 
ment. There are approximately 50 agencies 
which perform some science and research 
activities having direct application to the 
overall sclence program of the Government. 
In addition to the four Presidential ad- 
visory groups dealing with science, there are 
three major independent science agencies or 
commissions and more than 40 components 
of other departments and agencies which 
operate science and engineering programs 
supposedly related to the major departmental 
mission for which the departments were es- 
tablished, or for which special agencies were 
created. 

Some of these internal agencies, such as 
the National Bureau of Standards and the 
Office of Technical Services in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, are performing services 
not directly associated with the primary mis- 
sion or even related functions of the depart- 
ments in which they are now located. Con- 
sequently, they do not receive the technical 
administrative direction necessary to insure 
operations at their highest potential. On 
the other hand, some of these internal agen- 
cles, which include the National Institutes 
of Health, the Agricultural Research Service, 
the Advanced Research Projects Agency, and 
the Science Advisor to the Secretary of State, 
perform services which most authorities on 
science programs of the Government feel do 
have direct application to the program areas 
of the respective departments in which they 
are located and should retain their present 
status. 

COORDINATION OF FEDERAL ACTIVITIES 


From the beginning, the Senate Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, on which I 
serve, in its studies of the problems, stu- 
diously avoided involving the civillan science 
activities with the applied science 
and research programs of the military de- 
partments which pertain to national defense 
and come within the jurisdiction of other 
committees, or with advisory or coordinat- 
ing agencies or officials within the Executive 
Office of the President performing high ad- 
ministrative and policy functions under the 
direction of the President. r 

The major objective of the Science and 
Technology Act of 1958, which I introduced 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on Reor- 
ganization and International Organiza- 
tions, was to bring about, under a Sec- 
retary at the Cabinet level, coordination 
and centralization of those Federal activities 
now scattered among existing departments, 
as well as those which had grown haphaz- 
ardly following World War II in the field of 
civilian science. 

It was proposed, as an approach to these 
problems of reorganization and improvement 
of science programs and for the purpose of 
eliminating duplications and waste of scien- 
tific, technological, and engineering man- 
power, to (1) promote closer cooperation be- 
tween Federal agencies which carry on sci- 
ence activities; (2) improve, coordinate, and 
expand the Federal science information and 
documentation programs; (3) afford ade- 
quate Federal support for education in physi- 
cal sciences and engineering; (4) encourage 
the establishment of institutions in areas 
of broad basic scientific activity, such as 
oceanography, meteorology, etc.; (5) to es- 
tablish and maintain science programs 
abroad h the use of foreign currency 
credits; and (6) to improve and elevate the 
atatus of science within the legislative 
branch by creating standing committees in 
the House and Senate which would have 
direct jurisdiction over civilian science pro- 
grams of the Federal Government. Thus full 
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congressional evaluation of all such activ- 
ities and the relationship of these widely 
scattered agencies to similar programs and 
operations would be assured. All of these 
committee recommendations, except the pro- 
posal to create a Department of Science and 
Technology, have been activated in varying 
degrees, although continued reevaluation 
and further appropriate actions to fully im- 
plement these p ms are necessary to 
achieve fully the objectives sought, 


A new department 


The Committee on Government Opera- 
tions was confronted from the beginning 
with four primary problems: (1) Would a 
Department of Science and Technology afford 
the necessary administrative controls and 
science leadership required to correct existing 
deficiencies in Federal operations in ‘science 
and research? (2) Would such centraliza- 
tion of functions and supervisory control af- 
ford an answer to the multitudinous duplica- 
tions and waste that presently exist in our 
Federal science programs? (3) Would it in 
any way impair any of the independent ac- 
tivities and basic objectives of certain of the 
specialized agencies which had been estab- 
lished by the Congress and the President, or 
cause any disruptions in existing science and 
research programs? (4) If a Department of 
Science were to be created, which independ- 
ent agencies, or components of existing Fed- 
eral departments, should be incorporated 
within such a Department? 

Provisions of the bill 


In an effort to avoid disruptions of exist- 
ing programs and to ensure that full ap- 
praisal of these problems could be made be- 
fore any permanent reorganization was pro- 
posed the bill introduced in the 85th Con- 
gress, and again in the 86th Congress, to 
create such a Department of Science and 
Technology merely provided for grouping of 
Federal science agencies. The proposed Sec- 
retary of Science would have administrative 
control over certain of the independent 
agencies: the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
National Science Foundation, and the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
now the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration; and certain components of ex- 
isting departments: the National Bureau of 
Standards and the Office of Technical Serv- 
ices of the Department of Commerce, and 
the science functions of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. The bill provided for no change 
in the basic statutes governing the opera- 
tions of any of these agencies. Rather it was 
designed to promote more administrative ef- 
ficiency in the government's scientific activ- 
ities and to provide a framework for better 
coordination of all scientific functions. The 
committee proceeded under the assumption 
that, if a department was established, inter- 
nal reorganization could be effected as ex- 
perience and operation needs required. 

There have been other suggestions relative 
to the creation of a Department of Science, 
which involve entirely different approaches. 
The proposal outlined by Dr. L. V. Berkner, 
President of Associated Universities which 
operate the Brookhaven National Laboratory 
for the Atomic Energy Commission, has re- 
ceived a considerable amount of support 
from scientists and administrators of science 
programs. Under Dr. Berkner's plan, the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the National 
Aeronautics, and Space Administration, and 
the Atomic Energy Commission would retain 
their independent status as specialized agen- 
cies, while the proposed Department of Sci- 
ence would set up centralized components in 
various areas of physical sciences, such as 
oceanography, meteorology, climatology, and 
standards. 


OPPOSITION TO REORGANIZATION 
In recognition of the varying points of 
view held by those who were active in the 
Federal science program, the staf of the 
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Senate Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, in carrying out the committee's direc- 
tive to draft suggested legislative proposals 
to meet the needs of the Government, made 
numerous contacts with officials carrying on 
various science programs. Except in one or 
two instances, there was strenuous opposi- 
tion to any change in the present organiza- 
tional structure. 

The Hoover Commission in its concluding 
report also warned of this type of resistance 
to any proposed reorganization efforts, as 
follows: 

“It is natural to expect vigorous opposition 
to reforms from agencies and groups, each 
of which approves heartily of reorganizations 
that do not affect its own immediate in- 
terests. The Congress must be prepared to 
accept this fact and give careful attention 
to the validity of arguments of those who 
would seek to escape reorganization, as many 
have so successfuliy done in the past. 

“While honest differences of opinion cer- 
tainly may exist as to the best method of 
accomplishing any particular reform, such 
differences should not be accepted as valid 
arguments against the desired objective. 
Once the practice of exempting certain 
agencies and excepting particular functions 
has begun, the chances of achieving sub- 
stantial improvements in the efficiency of 
the Government will speedily diminish.” 

At the hearings which followed the intro- 
duction of the bill proposing the creation 
of a Department of Science and Technology 
in the present Congress, all oficials of the 
Federal Government who testified were vig- 
orous in their opposition to any legislation 
to bring about better coordination of sci- 
ence activities, and insisted on maintenance 
of the status quo. 


Political interference with science 


Objections were also expressed on the 
premise that it would inject politics into 
science activities; that the establishment of 
a Department of Science and Technology 
would bring scientists under bureaucratic 
control, which would be detrimental to the 
performance of the functions presently 
vested in various Federal agencies. 

This fear apparently exists only with ref- 
erence to the brand of political overlordship 
emanating from an executive department; 
the brand of political control which could 
issue from the Executive office of the Presi- 
dent, and it seems to me most inconsistently, 
is gpparently regarded as a benevolent va- 
riety of political control. This attitude ig- 
nores the fact that the President enjoys 
complete authority over the administra- 
tive functions of the executive departments, 
all independent agencies, and over the poli- 
cies he establishes within his own office. In 
all Instances, the appointees are named by 
the President. Those whom the President 
sees fit to vest with wide authority in the 
Executive Office of the President are his own 
selections, while those who are at the head 
of the departments and agencies must un- 
dergo close scrutiny as to their qualifica- 
tions in their respective fields of operation 
before they receive Senate confirmation. 

With particular reference to political in- 
terference, it is important to remember simi- 
lar alleged forebodings in relation to the 
establishment of the present Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, under which 
socialized medicine and Federal control of 
education in the United States was said to 
be inevitable. Nothing could have been fur- 
ther from the truth. It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that, in the world-renowned 
laboratories and clinics of the Nationa! In- 


2 Commission on Organization of the Exec- 
utive Branch of the Government, Conclud- 
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1919 (Washington: Government Printing 
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stitutes of Health of the Public Health Serv- 
ice, an arm of the Department of Health. 
Education, and Welfare, the freedom of the 
research .sclentist to pursue his investiga- 
tions, wherever they may lead, is a zealously 
guarded personal tive. Of course 
there is political control, but a control ex- 
ecuted by a government of laws; a control 
which has enable this country to take a 
pre-eminent position in today’s world. 

It is necessary to remember, too, that a 
Department of Science and Technology would 
be new in name only; its constituent 
agencies would be taken from those which 
now administer the relationship between 
science and the Government. The need for 
the new department exists because these 
relationships are being administered without 
the coordination so urgently demanded by 
the exigencies of the time. This objective 
is in accord with another recommendation 
of the Hoover Commission, that The numer- 
ous agencies of the executive branch must 
be grouped into departments as nearly as 
possible by major purposes in order to give 
a coherent mission to each department.“ “ 

Progress in other areas 


It is fortunate that real progress is being 
made in some scientific areas, as originally 
Proposed in the Science and Technology Act 
of 1958, despite the present continuing dis- 
Organization. An illustration of this is af- 
forded by title IX of. the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 of which I was also 
a sponsor. This legisiation requires the Na- 
tional Science Foundation to form a Science 
Information Service and an advisory Science 
Information Council to provide for the ac- 
cumulation, translation, indexing, retrieval, 
and other services necessary to promote more 
effective availability and dissemination of 
the scientific literature of the world. Pur- 
suant to this enactment, the Science Infor- 
mation Service was established and the 
Science Information Council was appointed. 

Further, the National Sclence Foundation 
announced formation of the Federal Ad- 
visory Committee on Scientific Information, 
composed of representatives of 17 Federal 
agencies engaged in scientific information 
activities, the purpose of which, according 
to the Foundation, is to provide “an inte- 
grated approach to the Government phase of 
the intensified national science information 
effort.” Also, the National Science Founda- 
tion supported the establishment, within 
the National Bureau of Standards, of the 
Research Information Center and Advisory 
Service on Information Processing, primarily 
to encourage automation in the processing 
of scientific information. However, the 
progress thus far made, through the infor- 
mation program and other programs now 
actually underway, toward effective coordi- 
nation of all the Government's scientific 
interests is grievously outweighed by that 
which still remains to be done. 

Operations differ 

One of the most persistent arguments con- 
stantly advanced against the creation of a 
Department of Science and Technology is 
that the programs, responsibilities, objec- 
tives, and operations of each of the Federal 
agencies engaged in science activities are 
different in character and have special fields 
of responsibility, which must be rigorously 
preserved. Those who make this contention 
insist at the same time that there must be 
& uniform science policy. Thus, while con- 
tending that a Department of Science would 
drain off manpower and scientists now en- 
gaged in the various programs operating 
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within their own areas of activity, the fact 
that a centralized agency would bring all 
related science activities into closer contact 
and tend to eliminate the existing competi- 
tion for and wastage of scientific and tech- 
nological manpower, is completely ignored. 
The heart of this argument, as I understand 
it, is that the only way to insure coordina- 
tion is to continue the multitude of inde- 
pendent agencies operating in specialized 
fields and to have superadvisory or coordi- 
nating scientific groups within the Execu- 
tive Office of the President act as their 
guardians. 
Clear-cut responsibility 

Those who place their reliance on coordi- 
nating devices such as interagency commit- 
tees for improving communications and for 
providing stimulus to Government science 
activities fail to recognize the bullt-in limi- 
tations of these approaches. By their very 
nature interagency committees cannot be 
creative except at a very low level of opera- 
tion. They are inevitably restricted by the 
views of the most pedestrian and unimagi- 
native members. Their product will almost 
certainly be a kind of lowest common de- 
nominator of their combined ideas. What Is 
needed is dynamic, forceful, and continuing 
leadership which could best come from a 
cabinet department with clear-cut responsi- 
bility and authority in the field of science 
and technology. For it seems to me that the 
present structure of the Federal Government 
in other areas, with the programs devised 
and Implemented by the concerted action 
of the Chief Executive and the Congress, is 
the obvious answer. 

STUDY COMMISSION 


At the hearings held before my subcom- 
mittee in April of this year, a number of 
witnesses suggested that, in order to solve 
some of the above outlined problems, a 
Commission patterned along the lines of the 
Hoover Commission should be established to 
make a study as to whether or not a Depart- 
ment of Science and Technology should be 
created. If such a department were found 
to be desirable, the Commission should then 
recommend to the President and the Con- 
gress which functions now being performed 
by other departments and agencies of the 
Government should be’ transferred to such 
a department. It was suggested that the 
Commission should be composed of eminent 
authorities in the field of science, representa- 
tives of the Federal Government agencies 
which were engaged in basic civilian science 
activities, and members of the legislative 
branch of the Government. 

At the conclusion of these hearings, the 
staff of the Committee on Government Op- 
erations drafted a bill providing for the 
establishment of such a Commission. The 
bill was introduced as Senate bill 1851 on 
May 5, 1959. It was the view of the Commit- 
tee that its provisions were broad enough 
to authorize the Commission to study: the 
need for strengthening American science and 
technology, one of our essential resources for 
national security and welfare; the reor- 
ganization of the existing de ts and 
agencies to promote better centralization 
and coordination of Federal science pro- 
grams and operations; and the formulation 
of effective policies for training, recruiting, 
and utilizing scientists and engineers. 

Witnesses testify 


At the concluding hearing of the Com- 
mittee, which was held on May 28, 1959, 
witnesses were invited to direct their tes- 
timony not only to the bill proposing the 
creation of a Department of Science and 
Technology, but also to the proposed es- 
tablishment of a Commission on a Depart- 
ment of Science and Technology. Some of 
the spokesmen for the administration who 
testified at these hearings contended that 
there was no need for legislative action and 
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opposed both proposals. Their opposition 
to the creation of a study commission to 
determine what might be done to improve 
and coordinate Federal civilian science pro- 
grams was based on the contention that 
the President's Science Advisory Commit- 
tee and the Federal Council for Sclence and 
Technology, both of which were then headed 
by Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., would provide 
all the necessary.information upon which 
the President could take appropriate action 
to bring about governmental reorganizations 
to correct deficiencies in present operations. 
Government witnesses who opposed the 
creation of a commission to study these 
problems repeatedly placed heavy emphasis 
upon the personal ability and qualifications 
of Dr. Killian and the confidence placed 
upon him by the President and the scien- 
tific community, Yet, at that very mo- 
ment, Dr. Killian’s resignation had already 
been submitted to the President. Without 
reflecting in any manner upon the quali- 
fications or potential leadership of any of 
the science advisers to the President, I think 
Dr. Killian’s resignation makes it more im- 
perative than ever that Congress reassert 
its legislative prerogatives in the field of 
science. An accountable officer, whether a 
member of the Cabinet or otherwise, should 
be made responsive to the needs of congres- 
sional committees which are attempting to 
eliminate the existing deficiencies in the 
science program of the Federal Government. 
A real need exists 


An analysis of the testimony of spokesmen 
who were representing the President at the 
hearing, will force the inevitable conclusion 
that it is the desire of the present admin- 
istration to center within the Executive Office 
of the President all control over civilian 
science operations. If these recommenda- 
tions are accepted, they would deny to the 
Congress access to information which is 
essential to the legislative branch if it is to 
perform its normal constitutional functions. 
It tends to preempt the scientists who are 
thoroughly informed and conversant about 
governmental science operation for the bene- 
fit of the President alone, and effectively 
prevents the Congress from obtaining in- 
formation from qualified experts in the fields 
of science. 

It was the conclusion of the Committee 
that a real need exists for a bipartisan Com- 
mission to study the problems related to the 
proposed creation of a Department of Science 
and Technology. Such a bipartisan Com- 
mission could find an equitable solution to 
the present chaotic conditions of Federal 
science. The bill to establish such a Com- 
mission is now awaiting approval by the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
next session. 

It has been stated by many who oppose a 
Department of Science that scientists must 
be free to learn observations and 
contacts with other scientists in order to 
cope with the problems of science in their 
own fields. It would be hard to imagine a 
better means of effective observation than 
to have the basic science programs coordi- 
nated under central administrative control, 
where daily observations and contacts could 
be made as required, without having to 
make separate approaches to a number of 
individual officials and agencies carrying on 
related science programs with no central 
coordination of policy or operations. 

Decision with respect to a creation of a 
Department of Science and Technology, or 
of another kind of authority of no less emi- 
nence, is, in my judgment, the overriding 
issue and the obvious need. Fettered lead- 
ership, which ence has so often de- 
monstrated, is all that can be expected from 
makeshift, compromise arrangements devoid 
of statutory authority and totally dependent 
upon voluntary cooperation for its achieve- 
ments, 
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Achievements of the Rural Electrification 
Administration—Excerpts From Ad- 
dress by Clyde T. Ellis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OP SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I send to the desk an ad- 
dress by Clyde T. Ellis, general] manager 
of the National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association. The address is entitled 
“Prologue to a Golden Jubilee,” and was 
delivered on February 22, 1960, at the 
18th annual meeting of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 

Mr. Ellis is one of the most loyal lead- 
ers in the movement to preserve the 
rural electric cooperatives of America, 
and through the years he has certainly 
proved himself to be a fearless and most 
capable leader. As a former Governor 
of South Carolina, I was instrumental in 
the organization of the first rural elec- 
tric cooperative in America. So it has 
been with deep interest that through the 
years I have followed the growth of the 
electric cooperatives. 

In my opinion, Mr. Ellis’ address was 
the highlight of the meeting which com- 
memorated the 25th anniversary of the 
founding of the Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association. From the viewpoint of 
millions of farmers, the address or re- 
port is a historic documentation of their 
success. For that reason, I ask unani- 
mous consent that excerpts from Mr. 
Ellis“ address be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

On Constitution Avenue in Washington, 
D.C. about halfway between the Capitol and 
the White House, there stands a magnificent 
building that houses some of our country’s 
most precious documents. The Declaration 
of Independence is there and the Constitu- 
tion, 

It is the National Archives, a building and 
an institution dedicated to preserving the 
record of America’s past. 

In the stone near the entrance is engraved 
a famous line from Shakespeare which 
might well be an admonition to us here as 
we pause briefiy at the silver anniversary 
milestone of our great rural electrification 


program. 

“What is past is prologue,” the quotation 
says. 
“Prologue,” a to Webster, means 
“introduction” or “preface.” Therefore, 
what is past in the rural electrification pro- 
gram is but an introduction to what is yet 
to come. 

Our past is precious. Our own archives 
are filled with the joys and sorrows, the 
triumphs and defeats, the accomplishments 
and failures which are interwoven in the 
story of these 25 years. 

All of it, I think, can be reduced to the 
six words selected by your program com- 
mittee to be the theme of this meeting: 
“Rural Electrification—Good for All Ameri- 
cans,” 

REWRITING HISTORY 

I have an interesting publication just put 

out by the power companies’ Edison Electric 
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Institute. It’s called Rural Electrification in 
the United States and it tells all about how 
the profit power companies have electrified 
rural America. Among other things, it 
says—stretching the truth a little—that they 
supply wholesale power to two-thirds of the 
rural electric cooperatives. 

It doesn't say that we paid them over 
$72 million for supplying us this power in 
1958, and even more in 1959, but we did. 
And even in a cost-plus business it's nice to 
pick up an extra $72 million a year. 

This little book, by the way, gives a very 
interesting history of rural electrification. 

For example, on page 39 it says, “Bringing 
electricity to the farm has taken long, steady 
years of research, development, and sales 
effort on the part of the Nation's investor- 
owned electric utility companies.” 

How do you like that way of rewriting 
history? And you can bet this book will be 
purchased by the hundreds of thousands of 
copies by the power companies and spread 
through the communities you serve, 

BENEFITS OF ORGANIZATION 


In many States you have efficient and 
strong statewides, with excellent consumer 
publications. We feel the growing influence 
of these organizations and their papers in 
our legislative battles. Time after time your 
State managers and editors have provided 
the margin of strength that has carried the 
day. 

More and more of you are pooling your 
business services through your statewides to 
achieve the ter economies of scale. This 
is the type of activity I feel we must do more 
of in the years ahead. Individually, we are 
small; united, we have tremendous power 
and strength. 

We must find ways and means of working 
together—through the statewides, through 
regional power associations, and through 
NRECA. 


We do not need to look far into the past 
to recognize the tremendous benefits of 
working together in the field of legislation. 
This was neyer demonstrated more clearly 
than last year. 

Just look at a few of the issues you were 
up against. And look what you did to them. 

1, You were up against a tremendous ad- 
ministration-sponsored power-company-sup- 
ported drive to hike your interest costs and 
cut the big bankers in on your loan program. 

2. You had just seen the Comptroller Gen- 
eral concoct a ruling on REA that would 
have prevented you from serying ‘anybody a 
power company wanted to serve and would 
have required you to repay immediately to 
REA millions of dollars you had borrowed 
and used in good faith. 

3. You had seen your able REA Adminis- 
trator stripped of his authority to approve 
major loans without first getting the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture's blessing on each loan. 

Contemplate for a moment what might 
have happened had you not been organized 
to place your views before Members of Con- 
gress on these issues. 

Do you suppose the Comptroller General’s 
highly injurious ruling would have been 
overturned by the Senate in passing the 
Aiken resolution if you had been unable to 
speak with a powerful voice? 

Do you think all damaging legislation 
would have been bottled up if you had not 
had national action? Don’t forget there are 
gigantic forces, led by the President him- 
self—you heard him last year—striving to 
get some of this legislation through Congress 
and into law. 

You have told us of your national staff 
what to do, and we have done it. As a re- 
sult, your system, no matter where it is, has 
realized enormous dollar savings, many times 
your dues in the national, annually. 

Through NRECA, you have successfully 
fought for the Federal dams and transmis- 
sion lines that have meant the difference be- 
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tween success and failure for many systems, 
and have helped lower the overall cost of 
power for all systems. 

At your direction, we have gone. all out 
in our opposition to REA interest rate in- 
creases and Wall Street financing schemes. 
Without a strong national voice speaking in 
your behalf, I am convinced you would be 
paying from 4 to 6 percent for you loan 
funds right now. 

It is certain that ahead of us lie problems 
and ‘challenges unmatched by anything we 
have seen in the past; new kinds of prob- 
lems, more complex, potentially more deadly, 
than any we have known before; problems 
that arise from the changing shape and 
mood of the American Nation, problems 
that arise from our own growth and expand- 
ing responsibilities. 

Just consider the somber implications of 
some of the major challenges that you have 
to grope with in the days. months, and 
years leading toward the golden anniversary 
year, 

THE TIGHT-MONEY ISSUE 

Consider the tight-money issue. This is 
upon us. It is an issue that no single co-op 
or power district could deal with individual- 
ly. It is an issue that will require all the 
unity and cooperation we can muster among 
ourselves as well as among our neighbors, our 
friends in other areas of endeayor—consum- 
ers Wherever they are. We are all affected 
tremendously. 

We believe you want this whole tight- 
money high-interest policy reversed. Dele- 
gates to the last three regional meetings last 
fall passed resolutions to this effect. Our 
correspondence and conversations with you 
indicate that many of you feel the long- 
range solution to our own interest rate 
problem must be found along these lines. 

People have finally begun to realize that 
the tight-money policy is a rigged affair. It 
is rigged for the purpose of redistributing 
the income and wealth of the land. It is & 
policy that transfers income and wealth from 
the lower and middle income groups, such 
as farmers and wage and salary earners, to 
those already rich, 

You have a big stake in this issue, both 
Official and personal. It hits you as one re- 
sponsible for the management of your rural 
electric system. It also hits at you as a 
consumer and taxpayer. 

Since 1952, we have had nothing but tight 
money, and we have already had two eco- 
nomic setbacks and a continuing farm de- 
pression, despite defense spending at almost 
wartime proportions. 

In our current monetary struggles, one 
group after another has been battered down 
by the captains of tight money. 

The veterans lost their battle against high 
interest. Farmers lost their fight to hold 
down Farmers“ Home rates. Farm Credit 
rates are up. PCA rates are up. Housing 
rates are up. And so on, and on. Only the 
rural electrics have survived it. 

The same philosophy surrounds the tight- 
money drive on REA. They want you to be 
gouged along with everyone else. 


THE ANTI-REA CAMPAIGN 


You remember last year at our annual 
meeting in Washington President Eisen- 
hower himself came to sell his policy. For 
2 years now his budget message has urged 
Congress to impose the high interest, tight- 
money policy upon your program. 

Thus the leader leads and now the lieu- 
tenants follow. The Director of the Budget 
has been giving speeches before big-busi- 
ness groups in many parts of the country 
in an effort to get them behind the drive to 
raise your rates. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and many of his assistants haye gone 
about trying to arouse people against the 
loan terms of your program. And the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has ordered the REA 
Administrator to campaign and lobby for 
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changes in the REA law to inject the Wall 
Street, tight-money practice in our pro- 


Here is the language of the Benson orders 
to the Administrator: 

“It is my thought that it will be neces- 
sary for you to do a great deal of ground- 
work between now and the next session of 
Congress on setting the stage for the new 
REA legislation. As you have indicated 
many times, it would never be possible to 
get new legislation in this field until there 
is a fair amount of support for it at the 
grassroots or local cooperative level. 

“It would seem that there would be much 
that you could do between now and the 
time the new Congress convenes to develop 
support for this new legislation. One sug- 
gestion might be that you would concentrate 
your efforts as much as possible on just a 
few key States. I would like to discuss this 
further with you at a convenient time.” 

I have read you the entire memorandum 
which is signed by E. T. Benson and which 
is addressed to David A. Hamil, Admin- 
istrator, REA, and is dated August 26, 1958. 
The memorandum is part of the official record 
of the Department of Agriculture and was 
printed in the transcript of a hearing be- 
fore a Subcommittee of the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture on February 18, 1959. 
The committee requested this and other 
memos after they were exposed in our 
Minuteman newsletter. 

Just a few days ago, the REA Admin- 
istrator was again obliged to issue a state- 
ment in support of the President's plan: 
“The recommendation of the President re- 
garding REA interest rates.“ the REA Ad- 
Ministrator announced on January 19, “is 
both realistic and necessary.” 

Realistic and necessary. For whom—you 
or the moneychangers? 

What can we do about this threat to our 
Program? 

Two years ago at Dallas, we rallied be- 
hind the cry of “stand your ground.” To- 
day, just standing our ground will be in- 
adequate. We have no choice but to march 
forward and do battle, to reverse this policy 
which threatens our very existence. 

I am convinced that the kind of golden 
anniversary you will celebrate in 1985 will de- 
pend in part on how you deal with this great 
issue at this meeting. 


DYNAMIC MANAGEMENT 


Consider next the challenge of providing 
the dynamic management your system and 
the program as a whole must have to meet 
the problems of the future. 

You are at the helm of a business that 
has become large in scope and in problems. 
The average rural electric system has 83 
Million in assets. Only 7 percent of the 
corporations in America have assets of $1 
milllion or more. 

Therefore, you, whether you are a di- 
Tector or a manager, have to know and prac- 
tice the very best of modern management 
techniques. 

Most of you, of course, have recognized this 
need. That's why you took group action 
through your national association in order 
to provide yourselves with comprehensive 
Management services. You developed 
through your national association a pro- 
gram of management training which affects 
Practically every aspect of your operations. 
You developed, again through NRECA, a 
consulting service in order that new ideas, 
new techniques, new experience, and new 
Patterns might be exchanged for more effec- 
tive benefit to each one of us. 

This is how we have been meeting the 
challenge of management needs up to this 
Point. We know from what we can see of 
the future that we have just begun to 
scratch the surface. We know that nobody 
is going to solve our management problems 
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for us; we are going to have to do it our- 
selves, working together. 


PROVIDING THE CONSUMER'S NEEDS 


Consider next the challenge presented to 
us by the consumer-member. He is—as he 
has always been—the heart of the program. 
This has been basic philosophy with us the 
last quarter century, and it must continue 
to be. 

The whole world is now becoming aware 
of the problem of an exploding population. 
In the United States, cities are bulging out 
into territory served by the rural electrics. 
From the standpoint of the rural electric 
systems themselves, this is both good and 
bad. But it is a fact we have to deal with. 

It is not possible at this point to forecast 
with too much confidence the extent of 
growth in the rural electric systems’ areas. 
However, by studying census estimates, by 
studying actual growth as reflected by actual 
count of the increasing numbers of people 
we have served over the last several years, 
and by making certain assumptions and 
judgments, we can forecast some few years 
ahead and perhaps make some educated 
guesses as far into the future as 25 years 
from now, 

It seems reasonable to predict that if the 
rural electric systems continue to serve the 
same territory as now, they will more than 
double the number of meters now served by 
1985. 

Are we preparing to meet this great chal- 
lenge, with all its implications? 


POWER USE 


Take the matter of power use. This is 
something which concerns both you and the 
consumers. 

A sound power use p can greatly 
strengthen the rural electric systems them- 
selves. It can accelerate the expansion of 
average sales which produce bigger margins 
at lower rates. Thus, what is good for the 
member-consumer is good for the coopera- 
tive or power district. 

All rural electrics benefit directly from 
the sales campaigns of electric appliance 
and equipment manufacturers and distri- 
butors. They are now working hard in the 
rural market—they are spending huge sums 
of money to acquaint your consumers with 
electrical appliances that you want your 
members to buy. 

This didn't just happen overnight or by 
chance. It's taken years of hard work— 
years of explaining the rural electrification 
program to the right people. It has taken 
a lot of coordination with your statewide 
organizations to give manufacturers a true 
picture of the market and a plan for selling 
to that market. But as a result you, through 
your NRECA, have become the organized 
leader in this area. 

BILLION DOLLAR MARKET 


We've had to prove to industry that rural 
electric members provide a tremendous mar- 
ket for their products. Last fall our power 
use section, with your help, conducted the 
first reliable national survey of the rural 
market. It showed that-rural electric mem- 
bers would buy over $1 billion worth of elec- 
trical appliances in 1960. 


POWER CONSUMPTION 


What can we expect to happen if we are 
able to meet this challenge involving power 
use and the consumer? 


We can expect a phenomenal growth in the 
use of electricity and in the performance of 
your system. 

By the end of our next quarter century, 
I am sure you will find that modern farms 
will be averaging 40,000 to 50,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity per year. The average 
now is 4,200 per year, but many farms are 
already using in excess of 50,000 kilowatt- 
hours per year. 
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This could well mean that the total power 
requirements of rural electric systems will 
rise—again, if you meet the challenge—from 
about 29 billion kilowatt-hours input, which 
was last year's figure, to an estimated 250 
billion kilowatt-hours in 1985. 

This means that rural electric systems have 
the potential of providing more electricity to 
their rural members than was used by the 
entire country for all purposes as late as 
1942. 

POWER SUPPLY PLANNING 


If rural electrics are to meet the chal- 
lenge, if they are to play their part in the 
country's all-electric future, there must be 
more than resolutions imploring the na- 
tional administration or Congress to answer 
our prayer. 

We must act, and act fast. We must un- 
dertake immediately; region by region, prac- 
tical, long-range, joint power supply plan- 
ning. We must employ the necessary engi- 
neering, legal assistance and other assistance 
to make our long-range planning concrete. 

In this regard, our on-the-spot inspection 
of Russian power development last fall was 
a ‘revelation, I saw that country in the 
process of building fiye giant regional power 
grids with more modern high-voltage long- 
distance transmission than anything in the 
United States. Ultimately, these systems will 
be tied together into one trans-Soviet grid, 
all fed by great hydro and thermal generat- 
ing stations, the latter located near fuel 
reserves. 

The free countries of Western Europe are 
doing the same thing. A study team of rural 
electric leaders found last fall that all these 
countries, from the Baltic to the Mediter- 
ranean and from the Iron Curtain to the 
English Channel, are tied together with 
extra high voltage transmission. And they 
also found that these countries had evolved 
a formula under which all systems—govern- 
ment, cooperative, and power companies— 
work together to meet the common need for 
ample supplies of low-cost power for every- 
one. 

A SIMPLE FORMULA 


It’s a simple formula, although varying 
in different countries. Basically a nonprofit 
stock company is formed, with the National 
Government being a major stockholder, but 
with all other producers and users of whole- 
sale electricity owning part of the stock and 
helping to run the glant generating stations 
and transmission grids. This would be a 
way for us to get abundant wholesale elec- 
tricity for all in America without the Goy- 
ernment having to do it. 

Former Federal Power Commissioner Le- 
land Olds has given much study to this 
overall subject and has proposed two bold 
experiments, 

The first would establish giant regional 
generation and transmission cooperatives— 
far larger than anything we have today— 
to meet the future power needs of all the 
Nation's electric systems at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. The second would establish a 
Federal Public and Cooperative Finance 
Corporation to handle the financing of the 
public and cooperative sector of the Nation's 
economy, including the great regional 
G & T's. 

Whether the ultimate answers will be 
found along these lines, or some modifica- 
tion of them, can oniy be determined after 
our practical long-range power planning ac- 
tivities begin to produce results. But at this 
point, they seem to hold real promise. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


We've seen that the challenges of the 
future grow from the seeds of the past. The 
past is prolog. 

Somehow in the future we must be better 
than we have been in the past. If we aren't 
better, we can expect to see our magnificent 
accomplishments of the first 25 years whit- 
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tiled away and dissipated. We cannot stand 
pat and live on the glory of an era that is 
now the dead past. 

The human memory is short. Already a 
generation has grown up that knows the old 
days only as legend—a new generation of 
our own members, a new generation of city 
people, a new generation of Congressmen. 
They have no firsthand knowledge of the 
miracles you have worked. 

Yet, if we act wisely now, the future holds 
great promise for the fulfillment of our 
dream of abundant power at low cost for 
all rural America—an objective that wiil 
truly be good for all Americans. 


It Is Already Here 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, today we 
begin debate in the House on the so- 
called civil rights legislation. Ever since 
the many bills on this subject were intro- 
duced last year in the first session of 
this Congress, a number of us have given 
unlimitedly of our time, efforts, and 
whatever talents we possessed to prevent 
these proposals in any form from reach- 
ing this point of consideration on the 
floor. We were motivated, first, by a 
recognition that these proposals were 
primarily, if not solely, a political ma- 
neuver by self-styled liberals to gain the 
approval of minority groups and, second, 
by a fundamental opposition to this leg- 
islation as being unconstitutional. We 
were convinced that these proposals 
were a further studied effort to destroy 
the original concept upon which this 
Republic was founded as a government 
of united but sovereign States, rather 
than one of centralized power vested in a 
Federal bureaucracy. 

On the eve of this debate we southern 
Representatives in the House caucused 
and perfected a broad organization to 
combat this movement to the best of our 
ability and with the limited opportunity 
offered under the parliamentary rules of 
this body, 

Mr. Speaker, at this meeting a resolu- 
tion expressing the sense of its members 
was adopted. It was proposed by the 
able and distinguished Member of the 
House and former Governor of the great 
Commonwealth of Virginia, Congress- 
man WILLIAM Tuck. The resolution fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That it is the fixed determination 
of this group to oppose by every method and 
argument the passage of a civil rights bill, 
and particularly the registrar amendment 
which will be offered. We are utterly weary 
of the constant efforts of the proponents of 
this legislation to adopt punitive measures 
aimed at the Southern States, which have 
been the bulwark of democracy from the 
founding of the Democratic Party by Thomas 
Jefferson. 

The proposed legislation is an obvious and 
studied return to the force bills enacted by 
Congress in the Reconstruction days follow- 
ing the Civil War. The proposal applies to 
local, State, and Federal elections. Aside 
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from being unconstitutional invasion of the 
rights of States to determine the qualifica- 
tions of voters, it is an invitation to rioting 
and bloodshed, which have already been in- 
duced by the agitation for the passage of 
this bill. 

We expect to oppose it with the parllamen- 
tary procedure at our command to the ut- 
most, and we commend the vallant and un- 
flagging efforts of those Senators who are 
making full and effective use of the par- 
liamentary procedure at their command, and 
for the brilliant debate which they have con- 
ducted in opposition to the bill on its 
merits. 


Tight Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


T OF. MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, Business Week has made a 
nationwide survey of corporate execu- 
tives regarding money conditions and in 
its February 27, 1960, issue printed an 
article on the results thereof, as follows: 

WHERE THE CREDIT PINCH HURTS 


(Small companies, and those in a few 
herd-hit industries, are the chief sufferers, 
Survey shows that most companies aren't. 
or say they aren*t—much affected. Nobody 
seoms afraid of an actual scarcity of creidt, 
and most are prepared to pay even higher 
rates. Only a big upsurge In demand on top 
of further tightening by the Federal Reserve 
could bring about a new round in interest 
boosts. This is unlikely this year.) 

Since 1951, when the Federal Reserve won 
the right to pursue an independent mone- 
tary policy, the cost and avallability of 
money haye been a constant problem for 
corporate management. At times, as in the 
tight money squeeze of 1957, it has been a 
major worry. 

Company treasurers resented the high rates 
that banks charged on loans; they resented 
even more banks’ insistence that they main- 
tain compensating balances, depriving them 
of the full use of their borrowed money. 
And because they feared that rates would go 
even higher and that credit might not be 
available at all, they stepped up their de- 
mands—which had the effect of further 
tightening an already tight situation. 

Today, borrowing is more expensive than 
it was at the height of the 1957 squeeze (the 
prime rate is now 5 percent, compared with 
4 percent in 1957). Banks have many more 
loans on the books—and appear much more 
Teluctant to increase their lending. Never- 
the less, corporations are much less worried 
today about credit conditions than in 1957. 
They have no fears of an actual scarcity of 
credit, And they are prepared to pay even 
higher interest costs than we have right now. 

CALM VIEW 


This relatively calm appraisal of the credit 
outlook emerges from a nationwide survey 
of corporate executives made this week by 
Business Week. While most corporations are 
paying the highest interest costs in a genera- 
tion, few executives say they consider this 
& matter of prime concern. However, despite 
their protestations, many admit taking steps 
they wouldn't have taken but for tight 
money. 

Here is what corporations are saying about 
money conditions: 

More than 90 percent report that tightness 
of money will not change overall corporate 
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strategy; the remainder, mostly smaller com- 
panies, admit that any further tightening 
would pinch very hard. 

More than 80 percent report that their 
Uquid holdings—cash and short-term invest- 
ments—are satisfactory. However, many 
predict a decline in liquidity as they pay for 
inventories and pay their taxes. 

More than 75 percent plan to increase their 
inventories in 1960. A majority in this 
group report that they will be making only 
“normal” and moderate—10 percent to 15 
percent—increases. And about half say they 
will not have to borrow to do so. 

About 60 percent plan to step up their 
expenditure for plant and equipment by a 
modest amount. But less than half of these 
say they will do any outside financing. 

While almost every company says it is now 
paying higher rates on borrowings than ever 
before, there is no sign that corporations are 
planning to borrow in anticipation of even 
higher rates. Nor do they talk of borrowing 
for speculative purposes. 

REASSURING 


These responses indicate that corporate 
credit demand will not get out of hand and 
precipitate a drastic credit squeeze this year. 
Fear of this was widespread earlier in the 
year, but the survey makes clear that there 
is no mad rush to rebuild inventories that 
would require heavy borrowings. 

This does not mean that borrowing rates 
are likely to go down. Credit demand this 
year should be about as strong as it was in 
1959, when the banks were hard pressed to 
meet corporations’ calls for loans. If the 
Fed sticks to its present course of keeping 
credit tight but not increasing its restrictive- 
ness, the normal seasonal rise in demand at 
tax time may bring some stiffening of rates— 
but not any jump to new heights. 

But it would take a combination of in- 
creasing Fed pressure and a big upsurge in 
demand to bring about a new round of 
interest rate hikes. This does not now 
appear likely, although a good many cor- 
porations say that if sales are better than 
they expect, they will increase their spend- 
ing—and their borrowing—no matter what 
the cost in interest. 

The financial vice president of a national 
food company in the Midwest says: "If you 
need money, you need it. And you go out 
to get it. The interest rate is unimportant 
when you need money.” 

LIVING WITH Ir 


This reaction appears to be typical of most 
corporate executives. They have no liking 
Tor tight money, but they have learned to live 
with It. 

They have increased and expanded their 
credit lines. They are keeping closer tabs 
on their cash positions. They have learned 
to invest surplus cash in high-ylelding short- 
term paper, mainly 91-day Treasury bills. 
As a result, they are much more assured than 
they were during earlier bouts with tight 
money, 

SYMPTOMS OF PAIN 

Some companies, though, are hurting— 
mostly because they are small or because 
they are in one of a few hard-hit industries— 
construction, lumber, retailing. 

One big Eastern contractor says that the 
high cost of money is postponing a number 
of building projects, which Is crippling some 
smaller construction outfits. Retail stores 
in a number of cities complain that high 
interest costs are narrowing thelr profit mar- 
gins to the vanishing point. And a sprink- 
ling of companies in various industries 
admit that they are depending on factors, 
whose charges are about double those of the 
banks 


Many big corporations confirm that smaller 
companies are having a rough time. A big 
Chicago manufacturer of machinery says 
that some of his smaller customers are very 
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slow in making payments; a New York ap- 
Pliance maker makes the same observation. 


In general, smaller companies are getting the 


funds they need, but they are paying higher 
rates than large and medium-sized com- 
panies, and they are required to provide 
greater justification for thelr borrowings. 

While smaller companies are pinched the 
hardest, bigger corporations aren't altogether 
immune from the money squeeze. True, 
they have had little trouble in borrowing, 
but they are paying rates that are cutting 
into profits. Thus, the notion that tight 
money has no effect on company policy must 
be taken with a grain of salt. 

INVENTORY PLANS 


Certainly, the very cost of money explains 
some of the evident caution of inventory 
policy. When interest rates were much 
lower, many companies would take a gamble 
on inventories or even on a downright spec- 
ulative venture—such as real estate. Now, 
the high cost of money makes such gambles 
too risky, even if the banks were willing to 
lend all the money the companies wanted. 

The survey shows that less than 10 percent 
of the corporations interviewed plan big in- 
ventory increases—on the order of 30 per- 
cent to 50 percent, the sort of increase that 
Would require heavy borrowing. Only one, 
a manufacturer of signs and displays, seems 
to be gambling at all; he plans a 50 percent 
increase in inventories because he expects a 
business boom. All the others who are 
budgeting for a big rise in inventory spend- 
ing cite special circumstances. 

For example, a big Eastern manufacturer 
wholly devoted to defense work plans a 50 
Percent hike in inventories because of new 
Government orders. A southern drug manu- 
facturer Is spending over 20 percent more for 
inventories, but only because it has made 
Several acquisitions. A New York garment 
maker is also planning larger inventories 
as a result of taking over another firm. He 
explains: “Ordinarily, we would increase our 
stocks by 20 percent, but this year it will 
be larger because of our new acquisition.” 

Plans of a majority of companies to in- 
crease inventories only moderately seem to 
have been influenced by interest rates. In 
many cases, their budgeting for inventory ap- 
Pears to be determined by their ability to 
finance themselves. Many of them plan to 
build up their inventories without resort to 
bank credit, and a somewhat smaller group 
hopes to borrow less than usual. 

WAITING FOR SALES 


A few companies say they are already 
Overloaded with inventories. For example, a 
Cleveland metal outfit, which started bulld- 
ing up its inventory before the steel strike, 
Says it has too much on hand. A California 
electronics maker is in the same fix, and 
companies in many cities report that in their 
Tush to buy goods after the steel strike they 
have already amassed all the inventories they 
need. 

Some companies are proceeding cautiously, 
Waiting to see what sales will do. A Texas 
manufacturer of oll industry equipment says 
he will borrow to increase inventories if sales 
rise; at the moment, though, the ratio of in- 
ventories to sales is much lower than in past 
years, And a St. Louis electrical equipment 
maker says that better handling of ma- 
terlals deliveries makes it possible to get 
along on smaller inventories, 


CAPITAL SPENDING 


A similar pattern seems to prevail on cap- 
ital spending. At one extreme are a small 
number of companies that plan big increases, 
mainly because of better business prospects 
or expansion plans; at the other are a small 
number that plan to cut back their spend- 
ing. The majority say they will spend at a 
level somewhat higher than they reached in 
1959. Most companies in this group add 
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that they expect to get by without relying 
on external financing. 
x 

This do-it-yourself financing indicates 
that corporations are generating more and 
more funds internally, but it is also a sign 
that business is reluctant to pay the high 
cost of external financing, whether in the 
banks or in the capital market. 

Thus, money rates may not be crimping 
business, but they are high enough to make 
businessmen cautious, unwilling to increase 
borrowing unless they can see definite 
profits from it. 

They can take this position because they 
have a fair degree of liquidity. Of course, 
company treasurers rarely admit to being 
satisfied with their liquid assets, but, by 
and large, corporate cash positions are good 
right now. They are a little below last 
year’s level, but well above the troughs of 
1957-58. 

These liquid assets will melt a good deal 
in the next few months as corporations use 
them for inventories and taxes. Last year, 
corporations loaded up on short-term gov- 
ernments, particularly when inventory buy- 
ing declined during the steel strike. Now 
they will be selling these investments; the 
fact that they have such paper to sell is 
one reason that they feel so secure about 
the credit outlook. 


IF SALES TAKE OFF 

This cool and cautious attitude may 
change if sales begin to spurt. Corpora- 
tions will not hesitate to spend more and 
borrow more if it appears profitable to do 
so. Thus, there may be a rush on the banks 
if sales take off—or if prices start rising. 

Then it becomes a question of what the 
banks will do. The banks today are 
squeezed much harder than corporations. 
This contrasts with the 1957 squeeze, when 
corporations were hit hard. ‘Today, the 
banks say that, while they have funds avail- 
able for “legitimate and credit-worthy 
customers,” they look closely at every loan 
proposal. 

Some banks say that they are cutting 
down on practically all loan demands; others 
turn down everything but virtually risk- 
free short-term loans. As one St. Louis 
banker admits, We have no room for any- 
thing but the best types of borrowers.” 

Bankers fee] that the Fed will provide 
the reserves to take care of seasonal loan 
demands, But if demand exceeds seasonal 
surges, rates will have to go up. According 
to one New York banker, “It looks as if we 
will be able to get through the year without 
another hike in rates. But we can be sur- 
prised—we have been before.” 


Resolution by Lithuanian Americans of 
Omaha 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF + 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
the Lithuanian Americans of Omaha, 
Nebr., at a meeting on February 14, 
commemorated the 42d anniversary of 
the declaration of independence of Lith- 
uania. 

Those in attendance at this meeting 
adopted a resolution about the current 
negotiations in the international field, 
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and I deem it a pleasure to include it as 
part of my remarks, as follows: 

Whereas the people of Lithuania, one of 
the first victims of Communist Russia, have 
been forcibly deprived of the exercise of their 
sovereignty and of the basic rights of in- 
dividual, religious, political, social, cultural, 
and economic liberty, and are now subjected 
to the inhuman policy of oppression, terror, 
murder, and mass deportations to Siberia and 
other parts of the vast Soviet territory; 

Whereas no nation, great or small, can to- 
day feel protected from the claim of inter- 
national communism supported, as it is, by 
all the destructive weapons that modern 
civilization has devised for mankind; 

Whereas the “peaceful coexistence” line of 
Moscow is designed to lull the free world into 
a sense of false security in order to gain time 
and to consolidate the Communist forces for 
further aggressions: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this meeting appeal to the 
President, Secretary of State, and the Mem- 
bers of the US. with the request to 
do everything possible (1) that the liberation 
of Lithuania and other Russian enslaved 
countries be included in the program of the 
American foreign policy and in the nego- 
tiations at the summit conference; (2) that 
the Government of the United States enter 
into no agreement which would in any way 
acknowledge the fruits of any past, present, 
or future Soviet aggressions; 

Resolved, That we urge the Government of 
the United States never to compromise for 
the sake of illusionary coexistence between 
the West and East those eternal ideals of 
natural freedom and human rights defended 
throughout American history, but to do all in 
its power to liberate Lithuania and other oc- 
cupied countries from Soviet tyranny; 

Resolved, That we shall continue to sup- 
port the Government of the United States 
wholeheartedly in its efforts to effect a just 
and durable peace in the world. 

JOHN SARKA, 
Chairman. 
Vrrarrs A, GAIDELIS, 
Secretary. 


Mr. Eisenhower’s Pollution Control Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I present an editorial 
which appeared in the February 29, 1960, 
issue of the Passaic-Clifton Herald-News 
concerning President Eisenhower's veto 
of the Water Pollution Control Act and 
my vote to override, and a statement 
bearing on the editorial: 


Mn. ErsxwHowrn's POLLUTION BILL Vero 


The criticism of President Eisenhower's 
veto of the bill to increase Federal spending 
for water pollution abatement is another 
manifestation of the “let’s get the money 
from Washington” spirit. 

In the veto message, Mr. Eisenhower em- 
phasized his belief that pollution of streams, 
which he called “a priceless national asset,” 
must be stopped. He contended, however, 
that it would be wrong for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to “hold forth the promise of a 
large-scale program of Federal support,” as 
the bill did, because it would “tempt munici- 
palities to delay essential water pollution 
abatement efforts while they waited for 
Federal funds.” He also said that pollution 
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abatement is a responsibility of municipal- 
ities, States and industries. 

Mr. Eisenhower used strong language in 
presenting his views on water pollution: 

“It is unconscionable for one town or city 
deliberately to dump untreated or inade- 
quately treated sewage into a stream or river 
without regard * * * for downstream neigh- 
bors. Local taxpayers should be willing to 
assume the burdens necessary to bring such 
practices to a halt. Businessmen and indus- 
trialists must face up to the expenditures 
they must make if industrial pollutants are 
to be removed from the Nation's waters.” 

The President’s stand should be applauded 
by residents of the Passaic Valley area. Fifty 
years ago, the municipalities bordering on 
the Passaic River banded together and, at 
a cost to themselves of millions of dollars, 
constructed a trunk sewer in order to clean 
up the lower Passaic River, which had be- 
come a malodorous open sewer. This is the 
kind of local initiative that Mr. Eisenhower 
believes the answer to the pollution prob- 
lem. In view of the local effort to cleanse 
the Passaic River, the vote of Representative 
Gorponw CANFIELD, of Paterson, to override 
the President’s veto was a vote against the 
interests of Mr. Car 's district. 

The Passaic Valley communities continue 
to spend large sums annually to operate the 
trunk sewer system. It does not make any 
sense that their residents should be taxed 
by the Federal Government to pay for pollu- 
tion abatement projects in areas whose resi- 
dents want Washington handouts so they 
can escape paying their own bills. 


STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE CANFIELD 

The Federal water pollution control pro- 
gram is expressly intended to encourage and 
stimulate local action in this field. The 
vetoed bill which I supported, H.R. 3610, had 
specific safeguards to assure that local re- 
sponsibility would be maintained. For 
example, it provided that no grant could 
exceed 30 percent of the cost of a project 
or $450,000, whichever were the smaller. 
Under existing law, which the vetoed bill 
sought to amend, grants are limited to 30 
percent or $250,000, whichever Is the smaller. 

Obviously, the major financial burden 
would have remained with local communi- 
ties. Proof of this is the fact that since 1956 
some 2,000 projects have received grants 
totaling $163 million. The total cost of 
these projects is $938 million. Thus, for 
every Federal-grant dollar, local communi- 
ties have spent $4.70. There is no other 
Federal-grant program which can match 
this performance of local participation. 

The vetoed bill, which would have in- 
creased Federal participation from $50 mil- 
lion to $90 million a year, would not have 
altered the 70-30 ratio, It merely would 
have made it possible for additional com- 
munities to participate in the program. 

President Eisenhower's argument that the 
additional Federal funds would “tempt 
municipalities to delay essential water- 
pollution abatement efforts while they waited 
for Federal funds” requires close analysis. 
According to the U.S. Public Health Service, 
sewage treatment plant construction has 
increased 75 percent since Federal funds have 
become available for this purpose. More 
than 14,000 miles of rivers and streams have 
been wholly or partially cleaned up as a 
result. 

According to the conservative Washington 
Star in its February 24 editorial, “This rec- 
ord weakens the President’s argument. Local 
efforts to eliminate or reduce residential and 
industrial pollution have been greatly stim- 
ulated by Federal aid already granted.” 

But probably the strongest answer to the 
President’s argument comes from his own 
Water Pollution Control Advisory Board, 
established by law to advise him on matters 
relating to watér pollution. About a month 
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before the President's veto that Board unan- 
imously adopted the following resolution: 

“The Water Pollution Control Advisory 
Board, after careful analysis of the construc- 
tion-grant for municipal waste- 
treatment works to control water pollution 
as authorized by section 6 of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, believes that 
these grants have significantly stimulated 
and increased construction of needed facili- 
ties. At the same time there has been no 
slowdown in the rate of construction of such 
treatment works financed entirely by non- 
Federal funds. 

“The board further believes, to safeguard 
public health and other legitimate water 
uses, that additional incentives are needed 
to meet the backlog of municipal waste- 
treatment facility construction.” 

The President’s Board then unanimously 
endorsed the bill which was vetoed. 

With regard to our own area in the Passaic 
River Basin, it is certainly true that a sus- 
tained local effort has been made and that 
the citizens on their own have done much 
more than people elsewhere in controlling 
pollution. Still, the problem of pollution 
persists in the Passaic Valley, and this is 
evidenced by the fact that five of our com- 
munities have already received nearly $471,- 
000 in Federal grants. The five are Caldwell, 
Berkeley Heights, Paramus, Passaic Town- 
ship, and West Paterson. 

The very fact that the State Health De- 
partment the need of these five 
communities for Federal funds is testimony 
that pollution was there. 

In discussing this question we ought to re- 
member that rivers and streams recognize 
no manmade boundaries, that they flow 
from the mountains of one State to the 
plains of another and the coastal basin of 
still another. ago the Supreme Court 
of the United States decided that waterways 
by their nature had to fall under Federal 
law. 

I pose this question to you: Would I have 
been a good Representative if I had voted 
against pollution control just because my 
district has the problem licked? Am I sup- 
posed to close my eyes to the needs of the 
rest of the Nation simply because my dis- 
trict is indirectly involved? I think not, 
For in the long run, if the Eighth Congres- 
sional District is to prosper and grow, if it is 
to become and remain decontaminated from 
pollution, then it will do so only if the rest 
of this great Nation prospers and grows, if 
all of the rivers and streams are cleaned up. 
How many of you work in other river basins, 
or vacation there, or have friends or rela- 
tives there? In short, we are one Nation 
now. We cannot arbitrarily separate one 
little section from another, but we must 
recognize and solve common problems, we 
must understand how closely Paterson is 
related to New York, or Trenton, or Washing- 
ton, or the fertile States where our food 
comes from, or the steel centers, or Cape 
Canaveral, 


Finally, I want to mention pollution and 
foreign ‘aid. Under the bill vetoed by the 
President, New Jersey would have received 
$2 million in Federal grants, In his budget 
for fiscal 1961 he recommended a 60-percent 
cutback in the present program, which would 
result in an allocation of $446,000 for our 
State. Compare this with the 3,795,000 
American dollars spent in Pakistan on the 
Greater Kurachi water and sewage disposal 
project under the President's foreign-aid 
program. Compare this with the 2 million 
American dollars spent in Panama under the 
foreign-aid program for the extension of 
water pollution control and sewer develop- 
ment. And compare this with the 1,336,000 
American dollars spent in Cambodia for 
health and sanitation projects. Each of these 
expenditures was specifically requested by 
the President. In voting the interest of my 
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district, I could not justify denying to it 
what the President asks we give to similar 
projects in far-off lands. 


Power Companies Reap Huge New Tax 
Subsidy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
made some remarks about the $1} bil- 
lion subsidy the private power companies 
are enjoying as a result of the acceler- 
ated amortization benefits they received 
before the accelerated amortization pro- 
gram was repealed by the Congress, The 
same private power companies are now 
cashing in also on a new form of subsidy 
which is provided by the liberalized de- 
preciation provision of section 167 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

It is estimated that in the next 20 
years the tax reductions that the power 
companies will receive under this pro- 
vision will exceed $10 billion. 

The way that this present provision 
of the Internal Revenue Code is operat- 
ing to give the private power companies 
this gigantic subsidy is most cogently 
described in an article by Mr. J. D. Brown 
in Public Power Magazine for February 
1960. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
this article in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

Powrr COMPANIES REAP HUGE New Tax SUB- 
SIDY—LIBERALIZED DEPRECIATION BENEFITS 
DWARF MULTISILLION-DOLLAR FAST WRITE- 
orr BONANZA . 

(By J. D. Brown) 

The private power companies “from time 
to time get their hands in the honey pot, 
and, having closed their fists, they won't be 
able to get them out of the jar,” said Rep- 
resentative (now Senator) Cam ENGLE, 
Democrat, of California, in a speech at the 
1957 American Public Power Association con- 
vention in New York City. 

It was Senator EnGLE’s picturesque way of 
saying that the power companies were get- 
ting tremendous Federal subsidies through 
fast tax writeoffs. The power companies are 
still enjoying benefits from the use of these 
interest-free loans that may well run into 
billions of dollars. But Senator Harry F. 
Bxnp, Democrat, of Virginia, who called the 
tax writeoffs “bluntly, a subsidy” and other 
Members of Congress were successful in stop- 
ping further Federal subsidies to the power 
companies through fast tax writeoffs. 

Today, there's another honey pot“ - po- 
tentially more lucrative than even fast tax 
writeoffs—that the power companies have 
“their hands in.“ This is the much- 
discussed “liberalized depreciation” provi- 
sion, section 167 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954. 

Liberalized depreciation is a hot topic. A 
New York inyestment firm, Goodbody & Co., 
in a research study on the subject last year, 
said it “has created a greater controversy 
than any controversy over accounting 
methods that we have seen.” One case has 
already been before the U.S. Supreme Court. 
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And the issue involves big stakes. Over 
the next 20 years liberalized depreciation 
could hand the power companies a whopping 
$13 billion in tax savings, with ultimate pos- 
sible benefits to the power companies of 
as much as $47 billion. By comparison, 
Maximum possible benefits to private power 
companies from fast tax writeoffs are esti- 
mated at a mere 85 billion. In other words, 
Mberalized depreciation is a “honey pot” well 
worth digging into. 

Yet the Goodbody & Co. study said “nu- 
merous utility executives would be glad to 
see“ Congress stop any further use of liber- 
alized depreciation by utility companies.” 
These private utility executives, the state- 
ment continued, “argue that the piling up 
of billions of dollars of deferred taxes cre- 
ates a growing political risk as far as the 
utility industry is concerned.” 

And it must be embarrassing.for the 
power companies—who spend millions 
yearly on misleading ads about public power 
And taxes—embarrassing because Federal 
Power Commission statistics show that in 
1958 private power companies kept an aver- 
age of 20 percent of every dollar they col- 
lected from their customers allegedly to 
cover the companies’ Federal income taxes. 
Some companies, in fact, actually pocketed 
more than they paid to the Federal 
Government. 

This was interest-free capital contributed 
by the companies’ ratepayers * an in- 
terest-free loan“ made possible by the 
liberalized depreciation provision of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954. 

As an example of the manner in which 
these benefits may build up, in 1958 Ohio 
Power Co. collected from its customers about 
$15.6 million to pay the company’s Federal 
income taxes. However, the company only 
Paid about $6.6 million to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and put $9 million (about 57 per- 
cent of the total collected from customers 
for this purpose) into a “deferred taxes” 
account. That is, the company actually col- 
lected more from its customers as an inter- 
est-free loan than it paid in Federal income 
taxes. 


How does liberalized depreciation work? 
For tax purposes, the company is permitted 
to write off more of its plant investment in 
the early years of service life, thus reducing 
its net income—and its Federal income 
taxes. But the company keeps another set 
of books for ratemaking purposes, and on 
these books it uses straight-line deprecia- 
tion—that is, the same amount of deprecia- 
tion each year over the property's service 
life. Thus the company’s rates are high 
enough to cover Federal income taxes on the 
higher net income resulting from straight- 
line depreciation. But the company—since 
it keeps another set of books for tax pur- 
Poses—actually pays lower Federal income 
taxes on the basis of speeded-up or “‘liberal- 
ized” depreciation. 

If the company collects more from its cus- 
tomers for Federal income taxes than it ac- 
tually pays to the Federal Government, what 
happens to the rest of the money? And 
who benefits? The big benefit, of course, 
comes from the interest-free use of the tax 
Savings. If you received an interest-free 
loan, to be repaid in 33 years, and if you 
Could invest this money at 6 percent (nor- 
mal rate of return for power companies), 
you could pay off the. loan and end up with 
& profit of more than three times the 
amount of the original loan. 

Under liberalized depreciation, the tax 
Savings, or interest-free Federal loan, is 
$128,740 for every $1 million of new plant 
investment. If a power company reinvests 
this tax savings, at 6 percent compounded 
Over a 33-year period, the net benefits (or 
Subsidy) will be $473,740. Thus thè power 
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company can net almost half as much as 
the plant originally cost—by the use of 
interest-free money. 

At the end of 1958, FPC says 156 electric 
utility companies had accumulated nearly 
$900 million from liberalized depreciation 
and fast tax writeoffs. At the end of 1959, 
this amount had grown to $1.2 billion, ac- 
cording to Electrical World—and unless 
regulatory commissions and/or Congress put 
a stop to these huge tax subsidies, the 
amount will grow to even more staggering 
proportions in the years to come, 

TAX-FREE DIVIDENDS 


The power companies have insisted that 
these subsidies should be for the benefit 
of stockholders, not for ratepayers. This 
$1.2 billion in interest-free capital, inter- 
estingly enough, is about three times the 
amount of electric rate increases ($405 mil- 
lion) which private power companies ob- 
tained in the 9-year period from 1951 through 
1959. 

The most flagrant example of favoring 
stockholders is that last year at least 23, 
and probably as many as 29, private power 
companies distributed their tax savings to 
stockholders as tax-free dividends. In some 
cases, 100 percent of a power company's 
dividends were tax free, since the tax sav- 
ings from liberalized depreciation and fast 
tax writeoffs were "flowed h” to stock- 
holders as a “return of capital.” (Of course 
this “capital” came from the ratepayers, 
not the stockholders.) 

FPC Chairman J. K. Kuykendall, in a 
letter of January 14, 1960, to Representative 
AL ULLMAN (Democrat, Oregon), listed these 
29 companies “whose 1959 common dividends 
may be fully or partially exempt from Fed- 
eral income taxes,” and indicated that fast 
tax writeoffs and/or liberalized depreciation 
were responsible, although other factors 
could have an effect. 

However, FPC's Opinion 264, which per- 
mitted utilities to keep the tax savings re- 
sulting from fast tax writeoffs said: “Con- 
gress did not intend to provide a temporary 
fund to these companies which could be 
diverted to payment of dividends to their 
stockholders. * * * Consequently, we will 
take all steps necessary to insure that 
the temporary savings produced by the de- 
ferral of taxes are not used, directly or 
indirectly, for the payment of dividends.” 
This language seems clear enough, but to 
date the Commission has taken no steps to 
stop these tax-free dividends, even though 
26 of the 29 companies passing out tax-free 
dividends are under FPO jurisdiction. As 
much as $100 million in tax-free dividends 
were distributed by the companies last year. 

The crux of the liberalized depreciation is- 
sue seems to be that this provision of the 
Internal Revenue Code should not apply to 
regulated utilities. 

Logic supporting this point of view comes, 
oddly enough, from a private power company 
executive, John B. Madigan of Hartford Elec- 
tric Light Co., speaking last year at the 
National Conference of Electric and Gas 
Utility Accountants, said the intent of Con- 
gress in passing section 167 was to encourage 
industry to modernize machinery and equip- 
ment. 

“In our industry, however, to be realistic, 
accelerated depreciation does not stimulate 
to any great extent the replacement of ob- 
solete equipment,” Mr. Madigan declared. 
“Does anyone seriously contend that our 
plant would not have been expanded as 
fully or as rapidly, or that our maintenance 
program involving replacements of units of 
property would have been curtailed if it were 
not for accelerated depreciation? Perhaps it 
achieved all these things for other taxpayers, 
but certainly not for us. What was achieved 
was, in effect, nothing more than a reduc- 
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tion in taxes equivalent to the lowering of 
the present corporate rate of 52 percent; 
and if income taxes had actually been re- 
duced in such manner, would anyone argue 
that we ought to be allowed to retain the 
savings over and above the fair and normal 
rate of return?” 

At the same meeting, Arthur H. Kuhn, of 
Pioneer Service & Engineering Co., summed it 
up this way: “The concept of liberalized de- 
preciation was sold in the first place by the 
capital goods industries, which are not regu- 
lated. * * They were designed to meet 
many problems that are not related to the 
utilities. Once it was passed, it became avall- 
able to all companies.” 

Even the FPC, in its 4 to 1 decision in 1956 
in the Amere Gas case when it ruled that 
utilities should receive the benefits of these 
huge tax savings, said: “The extraordinary 
ability and willingness * * * to attract capi- 
tal and construct new facilities causes us to 
question whether the incentive provided by 
section 167 of the Internal Revenue Code is 
necessary or desirable for this industry or 
will, in the long run, be as beneficial to the 
public interest.” f 

FPC Commissioner William R. Connole, in 
& historic dissent in the Amere Gas case, said 
utilities “not only have the privilege and the 
incentive to expand, but indeed have a clear- 
cut, universally and inescapable 
obligation to do so. * * And it would be a 
vain act indeed were the Congress to enact 
a statute which would purport to cure a 
nonexistent problem or to provide encour- 
agement where none is needed, indeed where 
none can be inferred without impugning the 

ess of utilities themselves to con- 
form to their existing obligations and the 
ability of the regulatory community to meet 
its statutory and constitutional mandate.” 

Allen S. King, president of Edison Electric 
Institute and president of Northern States 
Power Co., told the New York Society of 
Security Analysts on January 6 that private 
power companies invested a record $3.8 bil- 
lion in new plant and equipment in 1958— 
“one-eighth of the investment made by all 
American industry during that year.” The 
electric power industry, Mr. King proudly 
declared, is a basic “growth” industry, which 
by 1964 will be investing $4.5 billion a year 
in new facilities. The observer must wonder, 
then, why this basic “growth” industry needs 
the vast subsidies available through section 
167, designed to encourage private firms to 
expand. 

Power companies claim there is only a tax 
deferral, not a tax reduction, through liber- 


life of the properties; it’s just a shift in the 
timing of these tax payments, they say. But 
FPC, even though its rulings give these tax 
subsidies to the power companies, admits 
that the result of liberalized depreciation is 
“properly characterized & ‘tax saving.“ 
rather than simply a tax deferral. In a 
growing industry like the electric power in- 
dustry, the new investment becomes larger, 
the tax deductions due to liberalized depreci- 
ation grow correspondingly, and the total 
sum of “taxes deferred” becomes evermore 
huge. No power company will ever pay up 
or even decrease the amount of its “de- 
ferred” taxes unless the utility operation is 
liquidated or sharply reduced. 

Also, there is another loss to the Federal 
Government, since lower tax payments by 
power companies mean the Government must 
borrow to make up for the loss in revenue. 
Fast tax writeoffs cost the Government sev- 
eral billions of dollars; but liberalized depre- 
ciation can eventually be much more costly 
to the Government. > 

Perhaps the most amazing event in the 
recent history of liberalized depreciation was 
a suit filed last year by & power company 
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combine against the American Institute of 
Certified Public Accountants, The power 
companies—Appalachian, Ohio and Indiana 
& Michigan—actually tried to stop the Insti- 
tute from sending to institute members a 
letter saying that deferred taxes should not 
be shown in any account “included in the 
stockholders’ equity section of the balance 
sheet.” Said these power companies: we have 
$65 million in “earned surplus restricted for 
future Federal income taxes account,” and 
the removal of this so-called earned surplus 
from common stock equity would damage 
the companies’ financing program. This case 
went to the U.S. Supreme Court, with the 
power companies losing. The American In- 
stitute of Certified Public Accountants sent 
the letter. The incident makes clear the 
stakes in this issue, 


UNJUSTIFIED SUBSIDIES GROWING 


So one ends up with this picture: Congress 
in 1954 passed section 167 of the tax law 
providing Federal subsidies to encourage pri- 
vate competitive business to expand. Most 
private power companies—regulated, re- 
quired by law to expand; given incentives 
through a guaranteed rate of return (after 
taxes) to expand—climbed on the free-enter- 
prise bandwagon and took advantage of these 
subsidies. This was particularly significant 
because the power companies are a high 
investment industry—representing one- 
eighth of all investment by American indus- 
try in 1958—so they would benefit more than 
other industries since the subsidies related 
to investment, 

The result: tremendous Federal subsidies 
to the power companies, subsidies which 
even some power company executives appar- 
ently are concerned about, subsidies which 
obviously are not needed by, nor justified 
for, the power companies. 

If you are aware of these huge Federal 
subsidies to the private power companies, 
some of the national ads run by the power 
companies are laughable. For example, read 
this copy from a recent electric companies 
advertising program ad: Public power is 
“all so unnecessary. America's many inde- 
pendent electric companies are able—and 
ready—to supply all the electricity the Na- 
tion needs—without your tax money.” 

ECAP ads never mention the “hands in 
the honeypot”—hands of many “independ- 
ent“ power companies accumulating vast 
amounts of interest-free capital. This year, 
a move is underway to further “liberalize” 
the depreciation provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code, so as to provide even greater 
“incentives” (subsidies) to the private power 
companies. The result would be to make 
further use of the Nation's tax laws to pro- 
vide Federal subsidies to an industry which 
speaks loudly about its growth without the 
use of Federal funds. 


INTEREST-FREE CAPITAL FOR POWER COMPANIES 


Private power companies, on nationwide 
basis, pocket 20 percent of every dollar col- 
lected from customers to cover companies’ 
Federal income taxes; some companies pock- 
et over 50 percent. 

The money they retain—because of a “fast 
depreciation” provision in Federal tax laws— 
is interest-free capital. Over next 20 years, 
total of this interest-free capital could reach 
$13 billion. Reinvested at power companies’ 
normal 6-percent return, this sum could 
bulld up to subsidy of $47 billion over 33- 
year life of properties, 

Total tax savings accumulated, at end 
of 1959, was already $1.2 billion. 

In addition, many power companies dis- 
tribute their tax savings to stockholders, as 
tax-free dividends. Nearly $100 million in 
1959. 

Loss to Federal Government from fast tax 
writeoffs and liberalized depreciation will 
ran into billions of dollars. 
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Power companies issuing tax-free dividends 


in 1959 
Company: Percent 
California Electric Power 62 
California Oregon Power ne- -==== - 100 
Central Louisiana Electric..._.....-. 56 
Central Maine Power 41 
Connecticut Light & Power 30 or 35 
Detroit Mison 37 
Gulf States Utilities.__...-......... 36 
Hartford Electric Light.-......-... 60 
nd POWT insae 45 
Interstate Fower 8 
Maine Public Service 13 
Niagara Mohawk Power 67 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric <0 
Pacific Gas & Electric.... oa 30 
Pacific Power & Light 1 
Portland General Electrio 100 
Public Service of Indlana 50 
Public Service of New Hampshire 40 
Southwestern Public Service 14 
Union Electric 50 
Utah Power and Light 19 
Virginia Electric & Power 10 
Washington Water Power 55 


Other companies whose 1959 common divi- 
dends may be partially exempt from Federal 
income taxes: Atlantic City Electric Co.; 
Central Hudson Gas and Electric Co.; El Paso 
Electric Co.; Fitchburg Gas and Electric Co.; 
Merrimack-Essex Electric Co.; and Orange 
& Rockland Utilities, Inc. 

Source: Standard & Poor's Weekly Divi- 
dend Record; compilation made by Federal 
Power Commission. 


Buffalo: City of Good Neighbors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the city of Buffalo, N.Y., a part 
of which I have the privilege to repre- 
sent, is truly a city of good neighbors. 
I would like to call to the attention of 
the House of Representatives an excel- 
lent article by Walter G. Young as it 
appeared in the March issue of Catholic 
Digest. 

The article follows: 

BUFFALO: Crry or Goop NEIGHsORS—WHERE 
MILLIONAIRES AND PAUPERS ARE SCARCE, BUT 
CHARITABLE HEARTS ARE AS ABUNDANT AS 
THE ELM TREES - 

(By Walter G. Young) 

Late in 1959 Bishop Joseph A. Burke of 
Buffalo, N. T., asked the Catholics of his 
diocese for $2.5 million for a seminary. 
That's a lot of groceries, children’s shoes, 
and gas bills when it comes out of work- 
ingmen’s pockets. So he set aside one week 
for the campaign: a most conseryative 
schedule, as it turned out. 

It took all of 7 hours for the goal to be 
topped. By the end of the week it was on 
the way to being doubled, with $4.4 million 
subscribed. 

The Catholics of Buffalo were proud of 
the response, but not at all surprised. In 
this city such feats are taken as a matter 
of course, though visitors are often dum- 
founded. 

Buffalo is one of a handful of the Nation's 
large cities where Catholics outnumber the 
rest of the population. A diocesan census 
in 1958 showed the population to be 63 per- 
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cent Catholic in the city, 53 percent in the 
suburbs. 

About a third of Buffalo’s 600,000 people 
are of Polish descent. Italian, German, and 
Irish groups are also numerically important. 
This distribution, of course, accounts for the 
Catholic preponderance. And it gives Old 
World charm to the city. On Holy Saturday 
Polish families carrying their baskets filled 
with Easter’s breakfast throng to church 
for the ancient food-blessing ceremony, 
Swieconka; Italian neighborhood feasts mark 
St. Joseph’s Day; and on March 17 the whole 
city puts on a green tie and claims to hail 
from County Cork. 

The original village was planned shortly 
after 1800, with Washington, D.C., as its 
model. Today's city retains the original pat- 
tern of diagonal streets and spacious squares. 
Having been burned to the ground during 
the War of 1812, it started rebuilding on the 
hot ashes. In 1832 it incorporated as a city 
with 10,000 people. It grew steadily during 
the 19th century, and passed the half-million 
mark around the period of the First World 
War. Then it slowed down, girdled with 
annexation-resisting suburbs. 

Since the Second World War the suburbs 
have had to absorb the growing population, 
and now find themselves saddled with the 
very thing they sought by independence to 
avoid—alarming tax bills. 

Buffalo’s location had much to do with its 
early prosperity. At the eastern end of Lake 
Erie, halfway between New York and Chi- 
cago, it quickly became an important dis- 
tribution center for goods and a stopover for 
westbound settlers. Besides location, there 
Was an abundance of water—there was the 
Erie Canal—and in time there was electric 
power from Niagara Falls. 

Manufacturing plants began to dot the 
area; grain elevators appeared; lake shipping 
flourished. Railroads followed, until the 
city was the second largest rail center in 
the Nation. In Lackawanna, an independ- 
ent adjoining city of (today) 30,000 people, 
the country's third largest steel mill was 
built. 

Strong, farsighted men guided the city’s 

early history. One of the first was Judge 
Samuel Wilkeson, who brought the Erie 
canal to Buffalo. Its terminus was already 
in the bag for Black Rock, a neighboring 
village down the Niagara River, when Sam 
roused the citizens, lobbied Albany, and dug 
out a harbor. He got his terminus; and 
although later the victory came to have 
small significance (Buffalo annexed Black 
Rock in 1853) it was important at the time- 
It marked the beginning of Buffalo's ascend- 
ancy. 
If Wilkeson was the father of the city, 
Benjamin Rathbun was its first entre- 
preneur. In the 1830's he was Mr. Buffalo: 
the biggest merchant west of the Atlantic 
seaboard, a stage-route operator, a contractor 
who was completing two buildings a week, 
and the owner of the palatial American 
hotel. 

But with so many interests, Rathbun 
eventually found the water too deep- 
Financial maneuvering proved his downfall; 
and if he gained any satisfaction from the 
experience, it would have to be that he was 
able to serve his 5-year sentence in his own 
Rathbun-built jail. 

Then there was a dapper millionaire, 
Colonel Palmer, whose unorthodox business 
methods were typified by a deal he made 
one day at lunch. With no apparent fore- 
thought, he offered his companion $150,000 
for everything he owned except his wife, 
babies, and household effects.” The offer. 
was accepted and ratified with a drink. 
And there was Joseph Dart, who pushed the 
city into its milling preeminence by build- 
ing mechanical grain elevators over the ob- 
jections of scoffers who insisted that the 
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only efScient grain elevators were Irishmen's 
backs. 


Mark Twain lived In Buffalo for a spell; 
and in nearby East Aurora, Elbert Hubbard 
pasted together his “Scrapbook.” 

Today the colorful pioneers have gone; and 
Buffalo, the Nation's 15th city in size, is a 
conservative place short on splendor and 
long on the old look. No dominant industry 
signs most of the paychecks, for Buffalo's 
eggs are in many baskets: steel, automobiles, 
flour and feed, chemicals, paint, furniture— 
you name it. 

The factories, largely absentee-owned, are 
as numerous as the downtown pigcons and 
as varied as the suburban tax rates. This 
diversity, coupled with conservatism in 
thought and action, stabilizes the city’s 
economy. Even during the terrible. thirties, 
Buffalo suffered no major bank failure. 
Breadlines and shanty towns were compara- 
tively minor blights. Millionaires are scarce 
here, but so are paupers, 

Notable public buildings include the 384- 


foot city hall, dedicated in 1932; Civic Sta- 


dium (1938), a fine football bowl, unimagi- 
natively located; and Memorial Auditorium 
(1940). Kleinhans Music Hall, dedicated in 
1940, is one of the country’s finest, providing 
beauty, comfort, and almost perfect acoustics 
for 3,000 people. 

But the real objects of pride are the trees, 
all 400,000 of them. The elms arch across the 
wide avenues like motorists’ honor guards. 
Citizens write indignant letters to the editor 
whenever progress claims a few. Everybody 
worried about Dutch elm disease, now rea- 
sonably controlled. With replanting to cover 
its ravages already begun, a priceless asset 
appears secure. 

Buffalo weather is noteworthy for its prac- 
tically permanent breeze, which in winter 
finds its muscles. That's when Buffalonians 
are ready to challenge Chicago's Windy City 
title. Although the chamber of commerce 
says wind velocity averages less than 15 miles 
an hour, you'd have a hard time driving 
that point home to January's pedestrians 
trying to cross Niagara Square while hanging 
on to the winter rope railings. The ropes, 
after all, are placed there for only one reason; 
to keep struggling pedestrians from being 
blown out into the traffic. 

The Lake Erie breezes do more good than 
harm. They carry away the smoke from 
factory chimneys, and they air-condition the 
summers, Buffalonians suffer no smog 
choke, few wet-dishrag days, and fewer 
sleepless nights. 

The US. Government once seated itself 
at Buffalo—for only a few hours, to be sure, 
and under tragic circumstances. It was 
September, 1901. President McKinley had 
Just died in a Delaware Avenue home, vic- 
tim of an assassin's bullet. The Cabinet 
hurried to the city. It met in the Buffalo 
club, which became the Capitol pro tem, 
and decided, among other things, how the 
Vice President should be sworn in. On Sep- 
tember 14, in another Delaware Avenue home, 
Theodore Roosevelt became our 26th Presi- 
dent. 

Buffalo politics was a springboard for two 
Presidents: Millard Fillmore and Grover 
Cleveland. Both were local lawyers. Fill- 
more was the first chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, and Clevleand served a term 
as mayor. 

Father John Neumann came to Buffalo in 
1836, fresh from ordination. His labors in 
the mission parishes outside the city were 
rigorous. He often walked 20 or 30 miles a 
day, Before he left the city in 1840 he had 
established a network of parochial schools, 
which in those days were by no means com- 
mon even in large cities. 

Later, as bishop of Philadelphia, he or- 
ganized the first diocesan school board. To- 
day he is venerable John Neumann, and his 
works round Buffalo may some day help him 
to sainthood. 
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Father Neumann had hardly left for the 
redemptorist Pittsburgh house when Nelson 
Baker was born in Buffalo. He was to be the 
city’s best loved clergyman. He was or- 
dained in 1876, and in due course received 
the title of monsignor; but always he was 
known simply as Father Baker—or, some- 
times, as the padre of the poor. 

In 1882 he was sent to neighboring Lacka- 
wanna as director of Our Lady of Victory 
Homes of Charity. Under his care the homes 
gained national prominence. In 1920, when 
he was almost 80, he started to build a great 
church. Although Our Lady of Victory Ba- 
silica took 6 years to build he lived to see it, 
and he offered Mass there for 10 years before 
he died In 1936. 

Hardly anyone thinks of it as Our Lady 
of Victory Basilica. To everyone, including 
pilgrims from all over the country, it is just 
plain Father Baker’s. It is one of the most 
elaborate churches in America, and is in- 
ternational recognized for its works of art. 

Each year on July 29, the anniversary of 
the padre’s death, hard-boiled Lackawanna 
declares a civic holiday. Everybody from the 
mayor on down attends mass and gravesite 
ceremonies. 

Educational institutions in Buffalo are 
headed by the privately supported, 12,000- 
student University of Buffalo, Catholic col- 
leges include the Jesuits’ Canisius, with an 
enrollment of more than 2,000; and D’You- 
ville and Hill for women. Buffalo is 
a leader in the field of diocesan high schools, 
having at present nine in the city alone. The 
system was instituted by Bishop John O'Hara, 
O. S. O., now cardinal archbishop of Phila- 
delphia, and is being expanded by Bishop 
Burke. 

St. Rita's home for retarded children, the 
Piarist Fathers! Calasanctius school for the 
exceptionally bright, and St. Mary's School 
for the Deaf are special establishments un- 
der Catholic auspices. 

Roswell Park Memorial Institute is one of 
the world’s two or three largest centers for 
cancer research and treatment. The insti- 
tute was established 60 years ago. It op- 
erates today with a staff of 1,400. 

Club owners in sports are often fans, but 
in Buffalo the fans are the club owners. In 
1955, when the AAA baseball club seemed 
doomed, 3,000-odd fans put up close to 
$200,000 to buy it. With such a wide base of 
ownership, the city has since led all the 
minor leagues in attendance. In 1950, fans 
had put up a like amount in a@ fruitless at- 
tempt to save the city's profootball. Die- 
hards the Buffalonians are, indeed; and it 
looks as if they are soon to get the big- 
league status they crave. 

If major league teams do come to Buffalo, 
they will be international favorites. Canada 
is only a few hundred feet away. A couple 
of million Canadians live within 100 miles. 
They pour into the city, on Canadian holi- 
day weekends. Ontario license plates some- 
times outnumber local ones on downtown 
streets. 

The city’s most public display of Catholi- 
cism happens every spring. Early in Lent, 
lampposts and buses Blossom out with 
posters; newspapers, radio, and TV furnish 
unstinting publicity; and on Passion Sunday 
the Catholic Charities Appeal starts its week- 
long campaign. The drive has never failed 
to go over the top since its inception in 1924. 

The few cities that boast similar appeals 
haven’t approached this one's success, 
though most of them are patterned after 
it. The people give over $2 million every 
year. 

Msgr. Eugene A. Loftus, director of the 
drive since 1939, says, “The appeal has 
fostered harmony among our different na- 
tional factions.” In other words, the Cath- 
olic Charities Appeal is one of the forces 
that continue to make Buffalo the city of 
good neighbors. 
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Farm Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
the farmers in my district are greatly 
concerned about the serious condition 
of agriculture in our country today, and 
I share their concern. These farmers do 
not embrace the philosophy that the 
Federal Government owes them a liv- 
ing, and they realize that a solution to 
the farm problem will not come about by 
sitting back and complaining about their 
troubles and hardships. Rather, they 
know that constructive thinking by the 
farmer himself—the man who is closest 
to the problem—is necessary. 

Recently a group of farmers who re- 
side in Otoe County, Nebr., expressed to 
me their views and suggestions relative 
to our national farm program, These 
constituents of mine are hard-working, 
serious-minded men and they are genu- 
inely interested in assisting in working 
out a sensible solution to the problems 
which exist in the field of agriculture. 
Their observations are the result of earn- 
est study and deliberation, and I think 
they present some interesting ideas. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this opportunity 
to bring the proposals of these farmers 
to the attention of my colleagues for 
their study in connection with farm leg- 
islation which will be considered by the 
Congress. 

: NOTES ON PROPOSED FARM PROGRAM 
(By Paul Antes, Syracuse, Nebr.; John Pick- 

erill, 3 Nebr.; Bill Davis, Syracuse, 

Nebr. 


During the past 50 years there has been 
tremendous technological progress in agri- 
culture. This p has resulted in wide- 
spread benefits to the Nation as a whole. 

While productivity in agriculture has in- 
creased in a rapid rate, the income received 
by farmers has decreased. Agriculture as an 
industry is not receiving a fair share of the 
rewards of a highly productive economy. 
Programs need to be devised which make it 
possible (a) for farmers as a group to obtain 
a fair share of the national income, and (b) 
for these returns to be distributed in such a 
way that the “family farm“ will continue to 
be the predominant type of land tenure in 
the United States. 

Agricultural programs need to be reexam- 
ined from time to time and modified in order 
to more adequately fulfill these objectives. 
It is with this in mind that we submit the 
following proposals for your consideration: 

A. Price support programs should be de- 
signed to strengthen the competitive position 
of the family-type farm and at the same time 
allow some large-scale operations without 
Government supports. This can be accom- 
plished by providing a system of graduated 
price support levels for nonperishables based 
upon amounts produced, 

One hundred percent of parity on first 
2,000 bushels of wheat, corn, and milo. 

Ninety-five percent of parity on next 1,000 
bushels of wheat, corn, and milo. 

Ninety percent of parity on next 1,000 
bushels of wheat, corn, and milo. 

Eighty-five percent of parity on next 1,000 
bushels of wheat, corn, and milo. 

Total, 5,000 bushels. 
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This (5,000 bushels) should be the maxi- 
mum for Government support payments to 
any one individual. Each individual tenant 
should be limited to his share of the above 
supports. Landlords owning more than one 
unit would be entitled to their share of the 
above supports with a maximum in supports 
of $25,000. 

If supplies of wheat or other basic non=- 
perishables reaches a 14-year supply the 
Secretary of Agriculture would have the au- 
thority to implement production controls; 
also, he would be required to sell from Gov- 
ernment stocks, each year, amounts equaling 
any surplus occurred in excess of 144 year 
supply under price support programs, 

Production could be limited in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

A. A basic family farm should be designed 
as a production unit with a minimum pro- 
duction base of 3,000 bushels of wheat, corn, 
oats, or milo with controls operating on a 
graduated percentage basis, the larger units 
bearing the greater percentage. 

B. The operator of a family farm unit 
would be entitled to the above supports on 
basic nonperishables and production pay- 
ments on perishables of a quality consistent 
with consumer demand, with a limit of 
$2,000. No one farm unit would be entitled 
to combined price supports and production 
payments in excess of $10,000. 

C. Credit programs: Agricultural credit 
should be provided at a low rate of interest 
with a long repayment period. Agricultural 
credit should be provided with a 10- to 20- 
percent downpayment to help expand small 
units to reasonable sized units. In areas 
where climate is highly variable, the re- 
payment plan should be devised to fit these 
conditions. 

D. Rural housing: Most farm homes are 
old. There is a need to encourage the build- 
ing of modern farm homes through housing 
loans similar to those used in urban areas. 

E. Recreation: Positive programs should 
be developed to take submarginal agricul- 
tural land out of production. Wherever pos- 
sible those lands should be used for planned 
recreational development. 

F. Research: Research is needed to (1) de- 
velop new uses for agricultural products and 
(2) expand overseas markets. 

G. Price supports on nonperishables and 
production payments on perishables should 
not exceed $10,000 per unit or $25,000 to any 
individual, 

In the last 2 years imports of meats have 
increased to the amount of 8.4 percent of the 
total meat production of the United States. 
We believe that regulations should be im- 

lemented to control imports to the 1957 
evels. 


Thomas Masaryk: A National Hero of 
Seldom Paralleled Stature 


SPEECH 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT ' 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, it is truly 
fitting that the first postage stamp in the 
Champions of Liberty series honors the 
founder and first president of Czecho- 
slovakia, Thomas G. Masaryk. 

In commemorating the 100th anniver- 
sary of his birth, we pay tribute to a na- 
tional hero of seldom paralleled stature 
and an individual whose work consti- 
tuted an enormous contribution to man- 
kind's struggle for liberty. 
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The death of Masaryk and subsequent 
imprisonment of Czechoslovakia by to- 
talitarian communism have not obscured 
the principles of freedom which flour- 
ished so abundantly during the tragically 
short term of democracy in that nation. 

While we have expressed through res- 
olution our deep sorrow at the plight of 
all peoples of the captive nations, it is 
important that we renew our expression 
and emphasize it with reference to indi- 
vidual nations to help their peoples bear 
their terrible burden of dictatorial 
bondage. 

Issuance of champions of liberty 
stamps will help achieve this end. 


Certain Organizations Previously Listed 
in Guide to Subversive Organizations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 18, 1960, I inserted on pages 
2668-2673 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a list of organizations which are referred 
to in the Guide to Subversive Organiza- 
tions issued by the Committee on Un- 
American Activities on January 2, 1957. 

In fairness to a number of organiza- 
tions whose names appeared on the list, 
I would like to explain just what the 
list comprises. 

The organizations listed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record were taken from the 
index to the committee’s Guide to Sub- 
versive Organizations. Anyone consult- 
ing the body of the guide will find that 
most of the organizations have been 
cited as Communist or Communist front 
by Federal legislative and executive 
authorities or State investigating com- 
mittees. A number of the organizations, 
however, have been characterized by 
official agencies as being “Fascist” or 
otherwise extremist in nature. 

Three other organizations, whose 
names appear in the index to the guide 
and therefore appear in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of February 18, have been 
cited as Communist fronts in the past 
but the citations have been rescinde. by 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. In justice to these organizations— 
the Consumers Union, Slovene National 
Benefit Society, and the Vanguard 
Press—I would like to insert into the 
Recorp at this time exactly what the 
committee’s Guide to Subversive Organi- 
zations has to say in their behalf: 

ConsuMERS UNION 

This organization was cited by the Spe- 
cial Committee on Un-American Activities in 
1944 as a Communist front “headed by the 
Communist Arthur Kallet (whose party 
name is Edward Adams).” The citation 
appeared in House Report 1311 on the CIO 
8 Actlon Committee dated March 29, 

The Committee on Un-American Activities 
in its annual report for 1953 (H. Rept. No. 
1192, Feb. 8, 1954) stated that steps were 
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initiated by Consumers Union through its 
officers and legal counsel to clarify the exact 
status of the organization. The committee 
also announced in the same annual report 
that: “After hearings and thorough study 
the committee finds there is no present jus- 
tification for continuing this organization 
as one that is cited, and future reports and 
publications will reflect that this organiza- 
tion has been deleted from the list of subver- 
sive organizations and publications.” 

Consumers Union was last listed in the 
May 14, 1951, edition of the committee pub- 
lication, Guide to Subversive Organizations 
and Publications, page 44. It has been de- 
leted from this edition of the guide. 


SLOVENE NATIONAL BENEFIT SOCIETY 


This organization was originally described 
by the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties as being among “the Communist-domi- 
nated organizations which have constituted 
a bulwark of financial support for the 
American Slay Congress.” This description 


“was contained in the committee’s report 


on the American Slav Congress and Asso- 
ciated Organizations, House Report 1951, 
April 26, 1950 (originally released June 26, 
1949). 

On the basis of information which has 
been supplied by the Slovene National Bene- 
fit Society, the committee has conducted an 
additional investigation as to the true nature 
and purposes of this society. 

This investigation disclosed that, while 
it was true that the Slovene National Bene- 
fit Society had financially assisted the 
American Slay Congress by purchasing ad- 
vertising space in the publication Slavic 
American, the official organ of the American 
Slav Congress, this assistance, though mis- 
guided, was not done with the intent of 
assisting the American Slay Congress. 
Rather the Slovene National Benefit So- 
ciety used the Slavic American as a medium 
to attract individuals to its fraternal in- 
surance benefits. 

The committee has satisfied itself that 
the Slovene National Benefit Society is not 
under Communist domination and since 
learning the true nature of the American 
Slav Congress it has ceased to furnish any 
aid, financial or otherwise, to the Congress 
or its affiliates. 

The reference to the Slovene National 
Benefit Society appeared in the committee 
publication Guide to Subversive Organiza- 
tions and Publications, March 3, 1951, edi- 
tion, page 98. It has been deleted from 
subsequent editions of the guide, 


VANGUARD PRESS 

This organization was described by the 
Special Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities as a “Communist enterprise” which was 
established by a donation from the American 
Fund for Public Service. This description 
appeared in House Report 1311 on the CIO 
Political Action Committee, March 29, 1944, 
which also stated that “one of the first 
large publishing projects of the Vanguard 
Press” was "a series of propaganda books on 
Russia, edited by Jerome Davis.” 

The Committee on Un-American Activities 
is in receipt of a sworn affidavit, dated May 
24, 1951, from one James Henle, who identi- 
fied himself as president of Vanguard Press, 
Inc., of New York. Mr. Henle stated that 
he purchased one-half of the voting stock of 
Vanguard Press, Inc., from the owner, the 
American Fund for Public Service, on De- 
cember 1, 1928, and that he and his wife 
acquired the balance of the stock on Jan- 
uary 2, 1932. Since 1932, Mr. Henle deposes, 
“no member of the Garland Fund (American 
Fund for Public Service) has ever served as 
an officer, director or employee of Vanguard 
Press,” and “The members of my family— 
those who actually control and run the busi- 
ness of Vanguard—are uncompromisingly 
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anti-Communist." Mr. Henle stated that 
Vanguard Press published its anda 
books on Russia prior to his acquisition of 
the tion's stock. 

References to Vanguard Press appear in the 
May 14, 1951, edition of this committee's 
Guide to Subversive Organizations and Pub- 
lications, page 114. The committee has 
agreed to delete the reference from this edi- 
tion of the guide. 


Secrecy 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OY IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to note that many newspapers 
throughout the country continue to ex- 
press strong editorial support for my 
bill, H.R. 5401, to require disclosure of 
Spending by Members of Congress 
traveling in oversea areas. 

There can be no justification for the 
secrecy which surrounds expenditures 
for this purpose, and yet H.R. 5401 is 
described in some circles as the bill least 
likely to succeed.” Why? 

Among the newspapers supporting the 
bill is the Des Moines (Iowa) Register, 
and I include as part of my remarks 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the Register on March 4: 

SECRECY ON CONGRESSIONAL TRIPS 

Congressional Quarterly, a weekly publica- 
tion which reports on Government matters, 
has just completed its annual checkup on 
trips to foreign countries made by Members 
of Congress. It shows that 190 Members of 
Congress made trips outside the United States 
during 1959, There were 31 more travelers 
than in the previous year. 

The publication had to compile the in- 
formation itself by contacting committees 
and Members of Congress. There is no in- 
formation about the cost of individual trips. 
Congress, which battles mightily for freedom 
of information about some things, keeps this 
information secret. 3 

Not all the trips, probably not the ma- 
jority of them, are "junkets” to provide free 
vacations for Congressmen in far-off lands. 
Many are valuable in enabling Members of 
Congress to get firsthand information perti- 
nent to legislative matters. 

But the secrecy about what Congressmen 
spend from governmental funds on these 
trips has no justification. Secrecy isn't justi- 
fied if its purpose is merely to avold em- 
barrassing a legislator or to make it easier 
to take junkets. This secrecy increases sus- 
Picion that much of the travel is solely for 
the purpose of giving Congressmen free 
sightseeing trips. 7 

Congress should not restrict needed mis- 
sions to foreign lands. But it should end 
its secrecy policy about junketing expenses. 
It could do so by passing a bill introduced 
last year by Representative H. R. Gross, 
Republican, of Iowa. Gross’ bill would re- 
quire that each lawmaker report his spending 
on junketing trips. 

The Gross bill was approved by a House 
Administration Subcommittee last August 
but has been tied up by the full committee. 
The bill is referred to in Washington, accord- 
ing to Congressional Quarterly, as “the bill 
least. likely to succeed.” 

We agree with Representative Gross that 
the measure could result in curbing waste- 
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ful junketing, without restricting useful 
missions abroad. The public would not op- 
pose any and all trips. It would be critical 
only of contrived vacation jaunts at Govern- 
ment expense. 


What America Can Afford 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Helen Hill Miller 
as it appeared in the New Republic mag- 
azine of March 7,1960: ` 
WHAT AMERICA CAN AFFORD—A REVIEW or NA- 

TIONAL NEEDS IN THE SIXTIES 
(By Helen Hill Miller) 

“A new ‘great debate’ is raging. * * * The 
debate has been inspired by a single idea: 
that the basic trouble with American society 
is that we devote too much of our resources 
to increasing an already affluent level of 
private consumption, and too little to pub- 
lic services of all kinds.“ Edwin L. Dale, Jr., 
New York Times, February 7, 1960. 

“The doctrine which determines [the 
President's] budget, his program, and his 
preaching to the Nation is, in the perspec- 
tive of the world struggle, a most rous 
doctrine. The central issue of the world 
struggle is whether the Soviet system or a 
liberal system can deal best with the prob- 
lems that beset mankind. In that struggle 
we shall surely lose if we tell the world 
that, though we have the richest economy 
in all history, our liberal system is such that 
we cannot afford a sure defense and ade- 
quate provision for the civil needs of our 
people.”—Walter Lippmann, February 9, 1960. 

How the country’s resources are to be used 
In this decade is, or ought to be, the major 
political issue of 1960, for on that decision 
US. national well-being, if not U.S. survival, 
turns. Democrats well shout that the Re- 
publicans are complacent, Republicans that 
the Democrats are reckless spenders of other 
peoples’ money. Each will say that the other 
is living for the day and taking no thought 
for the morrow. But the real debate over 
the national rate of growth, and over what 
part of the U.S. output is to be channeled 
Into public purposes, and what part Is to be 
allocated in accord with semiprivate decisions 
of corporations, associations, and voluntary 
agencies and the private decisions of Individ- 
uals, has barely started. 

In view of the importance of this debate 
and the contradictory interpretations given 
the same economic facts by competing par- 
ties and candidates, the editors of the New 
Republic present some black and white 
figures showing how much income the United 
States now has and what it is now buying 
(last year, $11 billion was spent on advertis- 
ing). We note how much income the country 
will have in the coming years at various 
rates of growth; and some of the claims that 
will be made upon this wealth. And we cite 
statements and reports on national needs 
made prior to the 1960 campaigns by inde- 
pendent study groups representing a wide 
range of views and having unusual access to 
facts. The authorities to whom we refer do 
not blithely demand that more Federal 
money be poured into public pipelines. 
Rather, they assess the relevance to the needs 
of the decade of both the size and the kind of 
the largest current Federal programs. 

Because this is a political year, we are not 
drawing cn congressional committee re- 
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ports, or statements by political figures, 
however competent we believe some of them 
to be. A further reason for em 

independent citizen findings is because to 
an unusual degree the country is puzzled by 
what it hears from administration leaders, 
The President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury have made clear the primacy they 
Place on the maintenance of a balanced 
budget, but on other matters of importance, 
the testimony of public officials is often con- 
fiicting. The story often varies according to 
echelon: The President in his messages or 
at his news conferences, and successive Sec- 
retaries of Defense in testimony before Con- 
gress, have defended heatedly the adequacy 
of present levels of military spending; but 
the uniformed service chiefs, while acknowl- 
edging their willingness to go along, have 
hinted broadly that they regard the pro- 
posed budget as inadequate in one way or 
another; and responsible persons who have 
recently retired or resigned are openly warn- 
ing that various gaps are too wide and var- 
ious margins of safety too narrow. The 
President tells the press he is undisturbed 
by the current primacy of the U.S.S.R. in 
space exploration; within days, both his 
chief scientific adviser and the head of the 
USIA, from their respective viewpoints, see 
in that primacy cause for anxiety. 

In trying to judge whether enough is being 
spent or what is spent is spent wisely, the 
citizen who is not on the inside of things 
stumbles over two obstacles: The intricacy 
of the subject in this era of fast growth and 
supersonic science, and the classified nature 
of much of the information. This is espe- 
cially so when military security is discussed. 
But though the ordinary citizen is bewildered 
by this inharmonious chorus, he is never- 
theless dubious of uncritically accepting the 
charges of the Democratic opposition, or of 
HoE any blank check for the Armed 


Likewise bewildering is that, as of this 
moment, the country as a whole has never 
had it so good. It is hard to realize that 
the year 1960 cannot be sliced off and viewed 
as an isolated cross-section of time. What is 
done or left undone this year will greatly 
influence if not determine what can be done 
in 1961, or 1965, or 1980—or 1984. But to 
recognize that fact is by no means to know 
what to do about it, now. 


GROWTH OF THE NATIONAL PRODUCT 


The argument about what the United 
States can afford must—tif it is to make any 
sense—start with a recognition of the re- 
sources at its disposal. The gross national 
product (GNP), which is the sum total of 
goods and services produced each year, repre- 
sents the country’s overall economic capacity. 
Only by keeping the size of this product in 
view can the capacity of the country to sus- 
tain public expenditures of various amounts 
be seen in perspective. 

The following table shows the GNP over 
the last decade, and the portion of it that 
was spent to public account through local, 
State, and Federal Government budgets. To 
eliminate the effect of inflation from the 
comparisons, these are expressed in 
constant dollars, at their 1959 purchasing 
power. 

[In billions] 


Government purchases of 
goods and services 


Money at the disposal of the Government 
is increased in two ways: By raising tax rates, 
or by applying the same tax rates to in- 
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creased amounts of income. The above fig- 
ures show the relationship between the size 
of GNP and the country’s ability to pay for 
public expenditures. In 1949 the money 
spent by all governments took almost 15 
percent of the gross national product, while 
in 1959, government expenditures of more 
than double those of 1949 took only just over 
20 percent. At current Federal tax rates, 
every $10 billion of growth in the GNP 
brings in somewhere between 62 and $2.5 
billion of additional Federal revenue. 

The National Planning Association in its 
“Long Range Projections for Economic 
Growth,” the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment in its “Trends in Public Expendi- 
tures in the Next Decades,” and the Confer- 
ence on Economic Progress in its “The Fed- 
eral Budget and the General Welfare,” have 
analyzed the possibilities in detail. So has 
the staff of the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report over the years and in a 1960 
study paper by its counsel, James W. Knowles. 

Over the past 40 years (1919-59), with 
sharp ups and downs caused by depression, 
war, and recovery, the GNP grew at an aver- 
age of 2.9 percent annually. From 1950-57, 
the growth rate averaged 3.6 percent, doing 
better in the earlier, and worse in the later 
years of this span. The difference between 
the GNP produced by different growth rates 
in impressive. A 2.5 percent growth rate 
(which is slightly higher than the actual 
rate of the past few years) would raise 1959's 
GNP of $480 billion to $557 billion by 1965 
and $713 billion by 1975. But a rate of 3.5 
percent would up the 1965 figure to $590 
billion and the 1975 figure to $832 billion. A 
rate of 4.5 percent would yield $625 billion 
in 1965, and $971 billion in 1957—double 
1959's GNP. 

In other countries, a growth rate of bet- 
ter than 4 percent is by no means unusual. 
Between 1950-57, Western European nations 
in the OEEC averaged an overall rate of 
46 percent; the U.S.S.R.'’s current rate is 
estimated by Western sources at around 6 
percent—a widely accepted study by the 
National Planning Association sets the rate 
at 6.3; over the last 6 years Japan also 
has achieved a growth rate of better than 
6 percent. Obviously, the smaller the base, 
the easier it is to obtain a high percentage 
rate of growth; but foreign gains in com- 
parison with the U.S. total are nonetheless 
rapid. If the U.S.S.R.’s economy continues 
to expand even at 6 percent a year—a figure 
considerably less than the announced So- 
viet intention—and if the U.S. rate is raised 
to 4 percent, the Soviet GNP will be over 
half that of the United States by 1965, 
whereas in 1951, Soviet GNP was only about 
one-third of America. 


GROWTH IN POPULATION 


On New Years Day, 1960, 179.3 million 
people were estimated to live in the United 
States. Over the decade 1950-60 the popu- 
lation had increased by 28.2 million—or by 
about as many people as live in the less 
populous half of the 50 States. U.S. popu- 
lation levels are expected to range from 
191.5 to 199 million by 1965, and from 215.8 
to 243.9 million by 1975. Twenty years from 
now there may well be as many as 272.6 
million Americans. 

So far, per capita disposable personal in- 
come has gone up more rapidly than the 
population, even when the figures are ex- 
pressed in constant 1959 prices to eliminate 
the effect of inflation. 


Total dis- SRS Ke opna 
opu! sposable 
tion (in personal 
millions) income 
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Clearly, a substantial increase in GNP will 
be required if Malthus is not to ride again. 

In addition, there are several new and very 
practical reasons why plans must be made 
now for the anticipated larger population. 
One is a sudden short-term need for addi- 
tional jobs. As waves of war and postwar 
babies finish school and set out to earn their 
living, some 26 million young people over the 
years of the 1960’s will be looking for places 
in a labor force that now totals almost 71 
million. The influx will not be steady; it 
will have two peaks. One will occur next 
year, when the number of 18-year-olds will 
jump by 300,000 to a total of 2.9 million. 
A 10-12 percent upshoot in young jobseek- 
ers in 1961 could glut the labor market. 
But the major strain on the absorptive pow- 
er of the economy will come in 1965, when 
in a single 12-month period the number of 
youngsters finishing school will skyrocket by 
a cool million, 

The urgency of preparing early enough to 
receive these newcomers is underscored by 
the fact that in recent years relatively fewer 
people have found openings in fields such as 
manufacturing (which increase the material 
wealth of the Nation) and relatively more 
have gone into the service trades (which 
contribute convenience rather than wealth). 
A higher, and a rapidly growing capital in- 
vestment is necessary to provide new oppor- 
tunities in the sectors of the basic economy 
where electronics and automation are becom- 
ing standard equipment. The National In- 
dustrial Conference Board estimates that 
capital investment per production worker in 
manufacturing was $17,800 in the first half 
of 1959, as compared with only $10,423 in 
1950. Yet these are the jobs that make an 
economy strong. 

The importance of expanding the real 
wealth of the Nation is made apparent also 
when one looks at the new shape of the 
age curve in the United States—and it will 
be shaped the same way for some time to 
come. The bulges will be at the two ends, 
among the youngsters and the olders. Si- 
multaneously, more Americans are being 
born and more Americans are living longer. 
Each has special needs: Educational and 
recreational facilities for the young; shelter, 
medical care, and basic income for the old. 
At the same time, the demand for com- 
munity facilities—roads, hospitals, utilities, 
communications—will grow among the 
mounting population of all ages. 

Even greater, however, than these domestic 
incentives to economic growth are the in- 
centives from overseas. The middle-income 
families in America, with their average of 
$5,050 a year, live in a fabulous glass house, 
wide open for world inspection. Most of 
those outside looking in have a per capita 
annual income of less than $100. 

Moreover, the population explosion in this 
country has been paralleled, and in most 
cases exceeded, abroad. World population in 
1955 was estimated at 2,691 billion; continu- 
ance of the recent average annual increase 
could double this figure within 42 years. 
Between 1950 and 1975, an 86 percent in- 
crease is expected in Latin America, one of 
around 60 percent in Asia and Oceania, 52 
percent in Africa, 43 percent in North 
America, and 31 percent in Europe including 
the USSR. 


The Conference Committee on Population 


Problems, in its study, “Population: An 


International Dilemma,” prepared by Fred- 
erick Osborn, notes: “Already in some coun- 
tries the population is doubling in each 
generation of 30 years * * * and this rate 
of increase can be expected in other wide 
areas. If continued, such growth would 
multiply the population eight times in less 
than a century and would bring a 64-fold 
increase in less than two centuries, * * è 
The United States and Canada occupy a 
unique position, shared only by the Soviet 
Union, Australia, and New Zesirnd, in that 
their present balances of population to nat- 
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ural resources is still favorable to a continu- 
ous increase in the well-being of their peo- 
ple. But if present rates of growth should 
continue for as long as another two genera- 
tions, both the United States and the Soviet 
Union will be reduced to a position in which 
the balance of population to resources may 
seriously handicap the effort to improve the 
level of living. They would then lose what 
is perhaps their major advantage over the 
other large but more heavily populated 
areas of the world.” To maintain even a 
minimum food standard for 4 to 6 billion 
more people would probably require doubling 
the world’s present agricultural production. 
The position of a high-income island in a 
world where most human beings face the 
prospect of growing poorer is bound to be a 
precarious one. 

The Committee for International Eco- 
nomic Growth, in its just-published study 
of “One Hundred Countries: One and One- 
Quarter Billion People” prepared by Paul 
Hoffman, urges an increase in the level of 
outside public and private capital invest- 
ment in these countries from its current 
figure of just over $4 billion a year to $7 
billion. Such an investment could be ex- 
pected to induce expansion of their econ- 
omies by 1 percent per person per year in 
the 1960's—and to raise U.S. exports to these 
areas some $14 billion annually by 1970. 

And amid these pressures, a complex of na- 
tions in the Sino-Soviet bloc is committed 
to spectacular improvements in their own 
and the underdeveloped economies, and 
equally committed to the elimination of the 
liberal West as a primary center of power. 

It is with these prospects in mind that 
the citizens of this country must assign 
priorities in an overall national agenda, It 
is in view of such facts that the people of 
the United States need to agree on how a 
growing national product shall be used. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


For the past several years, in an effort to 
balance the budget at levels of taxation and 
economic growth rates current since 1953, 
increases in Federal spending haye been 
almost wholly confined either to expendi- 
tures mandatory under such legislation as 
that establishing the farm program or vet- 
erans benefits, or increases made necessary 
by market conditions in to interest 
on the national debt. Since 59 cents of the 
Federal budget dollar goes for national 
security, the imposition of a ceiling has 
borne hardest on expenditures for defense 
and foreign aid. 

The supremacy which the President and 
his advisers have attached to the present 
budget ceiling and their satisfaction with 
the sufficiency of U.S. defense have been 
challenged by competent critics. Thus, in 
July 1958, the Committee for Economic 
Development issued an analysis of “The 
Problem of National Security: Some Eco- 
nomic and Administrative Aspects,” in which 
it said: “In determining the size of our de- 
fense effort, we must distinguish sharply 
between the limitation imposed by the 
amount of our total product that we are 
willing to devote to this purpose, at the 
sacrifice of other desirable uses of output, 
and the limitation imposed by the considera- 
tion that too heavy a defense burden may 
weaken our economy, and hence our long- 
term ability to maintain our security. * * * 
Fear that a high defense burden will weaken 
the economy has been exaggerated and 
should not be decisive in dete: the 
size of a defense budget representing 10 to 15 
percent of the GNP, or even more.. 
We can afford what we have to afford.” 

In a special study made for the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations by the 
Washington Center of Foreign Policy Re- 
search of the Johns Hopkins University, 
issued on December 6, 1959, “Developments 
in Military Technology and Their Impact 
on U.S. Strategy and Foreign Policy,” there 
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is this sentence: “The military position of 
the United States has, in short span of 15 
years, declined from one of great security 
to one of great insecurity.” 

In his book, “The Uncertain Trumpet,” 
Gen. Maxwell D, Taylor, former Army Chief 
of Staff, writes that: “The strategic doctrine 
which I propose to replace massive retaliation 
is the strategy of flexible response. * * The 
new strategy would recognize that it is just as 
necessary to deter or win quickly a limited 
war as to deter a general war. Otherwise, 
limited war may result in our piecemeal at- 
trition or grow into the general war we all 
want to avoid. * To make this change in 
strategy will require a lot of doing. * * * It 
will need a new kind of defense budget, to 
see that the dollars follow the approved prior- 
ities.” 

General Taylor’s formula is very similar 
to that in a study released by the Council 
on Relations of New York on No- 
vember 25, 1959, urging a defense structure 
Testing on deterrent power, mobile forces 
capable of selective use, research and develop- 
ment, and longrange military aid. The coun- 
cil asked: “Even with greater understand- 
ing of foreign affairs, however, will the 
American people support the necessary pol- 
icies at the cost of greater sacrifice to them- 
selves? There can be no doubt, we are con- 
vinced, of the need for the United States to 
devote more of its resources than in the past 
to purposes related to its objectives and re- 
sponaibilities in the world.” 

The President in his 1960 budget message 
set Federal expenditures at $77.03 billion for 
all Of this, $45.8 billion is for 
major national security, which includes 
funds for atomic energy development, stock- 
Piling, and military assistance as well as 
240.85 billion for the Department of Defense. 
The Defense Department funds are within 
$145 million of the previous year’s; they work 
out at 8.5 percent of 1959's $480 billion gross 
national product. The entire Federal budget 
amounts to just under 16 percent of the 
GNP. 

Perhaps this is enough; but recent inde- 
pendent appraisals of defense and military 
aid programs do not support that conclusion. 
The Rockefeller report, “International Se- 
curity—the Military Aspect,” published in 
January 1958, said: “The overall US. stra- 
tegic concept lags behind developments in 
technology and in the world political situa- 
tion. Im major respects defense organiza- 
tion is unrelated to critically important mili- 
tary missions. Systems of budgets, appro- 
priations and financial management are out 
of gear with the radically accelerating flow 
of military developments. The U.S. system 
of alliances must be adapted to constantly 
changing strategic requirements. The United 
States is rapidly losing its lead in the race of 
military technology. * * The power of 
these states, particularly of the USSR. has 
been growing both absolutely and relatively 
to the United States until today it consti- 
tutes a grave threat. There exists the 
great danger that the Soviet Union will seek 
to use its nuclear striking force as a shield 
behind which to expand by more limited 
means. “re 

“The aggressor need prepare only for the 
war he proposes to fight. But the side which 
is militarily on the defensive must gear its 
planning and procurement to the possibility 
of an attack at any moment. * * The 
deficiencies in our strategic posture can be 
removed only by substantially increased de- 
tense expenditures * * * the deficiencies * * * 
will require successive additions on the order 
of $3 billion each year for the next several 
fiscal years." 

The report of the Gaither Committee, ap- 
pointed by President Eisenhower in 1957 to 
survey national security problems, has never 
been declassified. But its cochairman, 
Robert C. Sprague, testifying before the 
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Senate Subcommittee on National Policy 
Machinery on February 24, 1960, said: “We 
seem to have accepted a policy limitation 
that we are not going to put more than 
about $40 billion a year into our military 
effort. In 1957, when the Soviet GNP was 
$20 billion less than it is now, their effort 
approximately equaled ours. 

“There is no solid basis to argue that the 
Soviet economy will not continue to grow 
at its present rate. We cannot assume that 
they won’t continue to plow at least 25 
percent of their GNP into military effort as 
they have been doing for the past 8 to 9 
years, And they will still have enough left 
to meet minimum domestic needs and wage 
economic warfare abroad. y 

“If, for the 10 years ending in 1967, Rus- 
sia continues to increase her military po- 
sition by 6.5 percent per year—while ours 
remains fixed at $40 billion per year—then 
we will obviously fall far behind in relative 
military strength. * * * We are using less 
than 10 percent of our gross national prod- 
uct for all national security purposes, and 
the percentage is declining. Per capita dis- 
posable income—the amount we have left 
after paying taxes—is at an alltime high 
of nearly $1,900, It probably is $1,900 this 
quarter. It has risen about $325 (measured 
in 1958 prices) during the last decade. If 
we were to devote only one-tenth of this 
increase to national security purposes, it 
would permit an increase of more than $5 
billion per year in our program for national 
security.” 

Similarly, the President’s Committee To 
Study the U.S. Military Assistance Program, 
headed by Wiiliam S. Draper, Jr., after a 9 
months’ review in 1959 emerged with the 
conclusion that, “Entirely aside from the 
threat of Communist aggression, the United 
States and other free nations face the chal- 
lenge of the revolutionary insistence on 
progress by the hundreds of millions of peo- 
ple in the less-developed areas. In our 
fascination with our own mistakes, and the 
constant use of foreign aid as a whipping 
boy, we may be gradually choking this vital 
feature of our national security to death.” 

The reduction in funds for the military 
assistance programs in the present fiscal 
year, this group believed, “involves a serlous 
security danger for the United States and 
for the free world,” and implies “major de- 
terioration of military strength in forward 
areas, and a clearly apparent withdrawal of 
effective support from many of our allies.” 
To reverse the trend and maintain a posture 
“strong enough to support all our activities 
for world peace * * * the annual cost of 
the military portion, below which we should 
not go, is about 62 billion.” (The current 
rate of spending is $1.8 billion, but the 
amount requested in the President's new 
budget is $2 billion.) 

On economic foreign aid, the Draper Com- 
mittee said: “We cannot assure equal op- 
portunity for all peoples, but we can, along 
with other prosperous nations, help find a 
way for all peoples to see opportunities 
ahead. For us not to do so would be con- 
trary to our national tradition.” Among 
a series of recommended revisions of the 
economic aid program (including more mul- 
tilateral contributions) this Committee pro- 
posed increasing the rate of developmental 
lending, “starting in fiscal year 1961 at a 
rate of at least $1 billion a year.” (The 
President's budget proposes an allocation for 
the Development Loan Fund of $700 
million.) 

EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATION 

Probably no domestic item on the national 
agenda has had more public consideration 
than means of improving the quality and the 
quantity of education in primary, secondary, 
and higher schools. A large population is 
an asset if it is skilled and civilized. In the 
year 1958-59, expenditures for public schools 
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totaled $14.5 billion, or 3 percent of the 
gross national product. A doubling of the 
costs of public elementary and 

school education in the 1960's has been fore- 
seen by a White House Conference, a Rocke- 
feller Report, a study under the chairman- 
ship of MIT's James R. Killian, Jr. Adop- 
tion of the recommendations of the Conant 
Report on “The American High School To- 
day” would more than double costs. Sup- 
porting figures are easy to come by: The 
Congressional Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report has issued a special “Analysis 
of the Rising Costs of Public Education:“ 
the McGraw-Hill Book Co. has released 
its findings on “Financing Higher Educa- 
tion, 1960-70" and the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, its study on “Paying 
for Better Public Schools.“ Among organi- 
zations close to the school system, the Na- 
tional Education Association, the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, the U.S. Office of 
Education have all prepared either estimates 
or proposals. 

At the moment, the expansion of educa- 
tional facilities is too slow even to wipe out 
the current backlog of deficits. The Office 
of Education estimates that recent building 
only reduced the net classroom shortage 
from 142,300 in the fall of 1957 to 140,500 
in the fall of 1958. At last December's ses- 
sion of the American Statistical Association, 
a staff member of the Office of Education 
indicated that over the 10-year period be- 
ginning in the autumn of 1959, new enroll- 
ments and obsolescence will require 610,000 
new classrooms, at an average capital outlay 
for site, construction, equipment, etc., of 
$40,000 each, or $24.4 billion in all. If the 
national education bill is going to double, 
how much of the additional $15.5 billion that 
must be found by the end of the decade will 
be obtainable by allocating to education the 
same percentage of a larger GNP, and how 
much must be obtained from moneys cur- 
rently used in the form of consumer ex- 
penditures? 3 

Contro over what of 
school funds should be provided by each of 
the levels of government complicates the 
question. At present, this is how schools 
are supported: 56 percent from local funds, 
40 percent from State, and 4 percent from 
the Federal Government. But real prop- 
erty, the usual base for local taxation, now 
forms a much smaller proportion of na- 
tional wealth than used to be the case; over 
recent years, the burden of school budgets 
has shifted increasingly from local to State 
governments. Arguments are similarly 
heard for assumption of a greater share of 
school costs by the Federal Government, 
arguments based in considerable part on the 
wide range of income from State to State, 
with the States that have the largest num- 
ber of school-age children the ones that 
have fewer resources to invest in schooling. 

Proposals for further Federal support vary 
widely, though practically all of them agree 
on the importance of maintaining the local 
control that has been a traditional feature 
of U.S. education. The CED says: “The 
national interest in good schools everywhere 
and the national interest in a decentralized 
school system are not irreconcilable. The 
combination of these two Interests calls for 
the assumption of an important but limited 
responsibility by the Federal Government. 
This is a residual responsibility. It is to 
provide support to the extent necessary in 
situations where the decentralized system 
cannot provide good schools. * * * The 
clear and present need is for Federal finan- 
cial assistance to the States that have ex- 
tremely low personal incomes relative to the 
number of schoolchildren.” 

The specific recommendation of this group 
is that States whose current expenditure per 
pupil in average daily attendance falls be- 
low 80 percent of the national average— 
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there were 11 such States in 1957-58, with 
more than a fifth of the Nation’s children in 
their schools—should receive Federal grants 
based on a formula that takes into account 
the personal income per student of the State 
and the national ratio of school expenditures 
to personal income. 
EXPENDITURES FOR THE AGED 

Last year there were 15% million Ameri- 
cans 65 years of age or older. Three-fifths 
of them had less than $1,000 a year to live 
on, About 7 in 10 citizens over 65 are elig- 
ible for old-age benefits as retired workers 
or their dependents under the social secur- 
ity program. The retired workers benefits 
range from $33 to $119 a month, averaging 
around $70. About 2 million other aged 
persons are not eligible for benefits and must 
rely on relief; their receipts average $64.10. 

Yet these citizens, whose income dives 
when they cease to be employed, are subject 
to a particularly costly set of unavoidable 
expenses. A recent national health survey 
showed that the annual number of days of 
restricted activity was 47.3 for those 65 and 
over, as against 17.43 for those under 65. 
Other studies show that in the 65-and-over 
group, some 11 persons per hundred are hos- 
pitalized during any given year, with their 
hospital stay averaging from 2 to 3 weeks. 
Yet of all the items in the consumers price 
index (which went up 20 percent in the 
years 1948-58), the cost of medical care rose 
fastest—it soared 43 percent. So the need 
of the aged for more income, particularly 
to cover medical care, is acute. 

State committees are now holding hear- 
ings preparatory to the White House Con- 
ference on the Aging scheduled for 1961. At 
the same time, insurance groups are con- 
sidering incentives to persuade more indi- 
viduals to save during their earning years— 
such savings would provide investment funds 
and so contribute to è the economy 
at the same time that they would narrow the 
drop in income on retirement. The avail- 
ability of variable payment annuities to 
hedge against inflation is a new development 
in this connection. The Subcommittee on 
Problems of the Aged and the Aging of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare has likewise been taking testimony in all 
regions of the country, in sessions that per- 
mitted a number of citizens and citizens’ 
groups to register proposals, many of them 
for housing and medical care. 

The building of more facilities was strongly 
urged. For many elderly invalids, nursing 
home care would be quite as adequate as a 
bed in an expensively equipped general hos- 
pital. The case has also been put for inex- 
pensive living quarters constructed with a 
view to the disabilities of the elderly, wheth- 
er interspersed with other housing or concen- 
trated in retirement villages, and housing 
combined with custodial care. Federal 
financing of private construction under the 
FHA formula; public housing; broadening of 
the Hill-Burton Hospital Construction Act to 


include the building of facilities designed - 


for the aged have all been advocated. 
Comparably extensive testimony has been 
heard on the financing of the medical care: 
through including medical benefits in the So- 
cial Security Act as currently proposed in the 
Forand bill; through wider coverage under 
private plans organized either by medical as- 
sociations, insurance companies, or special 
bodies; through institutional provisions for 
group insurance by corporations, unions, as- 
sociations, with postretirement features. 
The old-age assistance program, being a 
cooperative program in which initiative is 
taken by the State governments with the Fed- 
eral Government matching their funds un- 
der an agreed formula, varies markedly from 
State to State, with each State haying its 
own standards of minimum living costs, 
The medium estimate is that a man living 
alone in rented quarters needs $89.50 a 
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month. But many State standards are de- 
porably low, and some even of the low ones 
are not met because of lack of legislative ap- 
propriations. Of the 83.251 billion annually 
spent on public assistance of all sorts in this 
country, $1.794 billion goes to the aged. 

The Advisory Council on Public Assist- 
ance, a citizens group established under the 
1958 amendment to the Social Security Act 
to advise the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, stressed in a January 1960 re- 
port that at the end of 1958 a 5.7-percent in- 
crease in assistance payments would have 
been necessary just to meet existing cost 
standards: 


Recipients’ monthly require- 
Wannen 2 $215, 525, 000 
Recipients’ own income 50, 174, 000 
Deflcleney osuan 165, 351. 000 
Assistance payments 156, 458, 000 
Shortage..............-. 8, 893, 000 


This same group declared: “The estimates 
suggest that the amount of unmet need in 
the old-age assistance and ald to dependent 
children programs ranges from about half a 
billion dollars to about $1 billion.” 
EXPENDITURES FOR COMMUNITY FACILITIES 


A year ago, the final report of the Joint 
Committee on Washington Metropolitan 
Problems contained a paragraph which, with 
the simple transposition of place names, 
could serve as a description of most of the 
168 standard metropolitan areas of the coun- 
try, areas which in April 1959, contained 
approximately 57.5 percent of the American 
people: “Its population is pressing against 
the limits of such natural resources as water 
supply. Its growth outstrips the capacity of 
existing sewage plants. Where 
growth is most rapid, as at the suburban 
fringe, the shortage of Government facilities 
such as schools, highways, and parks is es- 
pecially acute. With growing population has 
come territorial expansion into the metro- 
politan counties * * * and with the metro- 
politan explosion the decentralization of 
Government employment centers, retail 
trade and much other private business. The 
metropolitan expansion, coupled with funda- 
mental changes in travel habits and trans- 
portation technology, has disorganized the 
older systems of mass transportation 
In the central city forces of social change 
have been accelerated by unprecedented 
migrations of population, the disorganiza- 
tion of residential neighborhoods, shifting 
land use, and the invasion of vehicles and 
parking facilities. The congestion and decay 
of the central city, the shortages and fiscal 
plight of the peripheral suburbs, the metro- 
politan transportation dilemma, and the dis- 
sipation of our natural resources are all parts 
of the same interrelated process of urban 
growth.” 

Some idea of the force of the pressures 
on U.S. cities is suggested by figures (and 
they already belong to 
annual capital outlay of the five ranking 
metropolitan areas in 1950 and 1958. 


Curbside estimates of the cost of carrying 
out all the needed metropolitan improve- 
ments across the country, over the coming 
40-year period, range from $60 to $120 bil- 


lion. The looseness of this estimate is in 
great part due to the new pattern's not havy- 
ing as yet jelled enough to make their re- 
quirements certain. For instance, shall their 
redesigned transportation systems be based 
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on rubber-borne transport, such as Los 
Angeles now has, or will a good many cities 
retain downtown centers so vigorous and so 
cencentrated that mass transit by rail or 
subway will be needed? In Washington, 
D.C., the cost of workable mass transporta- 
tion, including rail facilities, is estimated 
at $500 million for the first step—and at 
about twice that figure for complete mod- 
ernization. Yet, if Government policy 
should continue to disperse large centers of 
public employment over a 15 to 20 mile 
radius, the density of the requirements for 
mass transport might be reduced enough for 
motor expressways with limited lanes to do 
the job adequately. 

In most States, planning groups are like- 
wise working on the structure and cost of 
facilities that have to be mapped as requisite 
for larger-than-metropolitan areas. The 
Federal Government too is involved, usually 
on a matching-grant basis, in the solution 
of problems having interstate or national 
implications. No overall estimates exist with 
regard to anticipated costs, but budgets for 
some individual major expenditures are 
avallable. For instance, the 41,000 mile na- 
tional system of interstate and defense high- 
ways, of which 90 percent of the cost is 
borne by the Federal Government, and on 
which work began in 1956 and will continue 
through 1972, was estimated to require an 
expenditure of some $40 billion for comple- 
tion. On 555,000 miles of secondary roads, 
and on 219,000 further miles of primary 
roads, Federal funds are available to the 
States on a 50-50 matching basis. Expendi- 
tures for such projects as prevention of 
stream pollution, development of river navi- 
gation, dams, public power, recreation areas, 
many of which are also on a Federal-State 
or Federal-local basis, vary greatly from year 
to year. 

The private citizens group, Resources for 
the Future, is currently making estimates of 
the country’s position over the years to the 
end of this century, from the supply 
of water to the supply of outdoor recrea- 
tional areas. Estimates made by this group 
in its forthcoming Energy in the American 
Economy, 1850-1975, shows the following 
charges in energy requirements over 20 years. 
Advance planning is clearly mandatory if 
such quantities are to be available: 


Energy consumption, by source, 1955 and 
estimated 1975 


H 8 (billion kilowatt- 
D 
Consumed as electricity (billion 
kilowatt-hours)._............. 


ALLOCATION OF THE GNP 


At current levels of taxation, the best rise 
in the gross national product that the 
country is likely to get will not bring in 
enough funds to do what must be done. Re- 
cent testimony before congressional commit- 
tees by informed citizens on the inadequacy 
of the present arms program has accepted 
and indeed assumed the necessity of more 
taxes. : 

The growth rate of the economy is very 
relevant not only to the amount of further 
taxation that will be necessary, but to the 
amount of economic control that will be 
required. In an economy that is growing too 
slowly, strict Government allocation meas- 
ures would be required to obtain for public 
purposes an amount of the GNP adequate to 
carry necesary programs; in an economy that 
is being pushed at forced draft, as in war- 
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time, controls are necessary both to allocate 
and to put a lid on inflationary pressures. 
In the current view of many economists, a 
growth rate of between 4 and 5 percent would 
give us the additional resources which would 
ease the tax burden, and at the same time 
not generate pressures requiring the controls. 
But at a 4 to 5-percent rate, some transfer 
of resources from personal consumption 
through individual spending to resources for 
public spending—more taxes, that is—will be 
necessary if the quality of American life 
which most Americans want is going to be 
available to them and their children. It is 
asimple but central point. Until the general 
Public gets the point, few politicians will 
have the courage to say: This is the price of 
Progress and security—and it is the people 
who must pay the bill. Are the people in- 
capable of responding favorably to such can- 
dor? No one can know until the appeal is 
made. But it cannot be assumed in advance 
that the electorate will reject the argument 
that its current level of spending on imme- 
diate, short-term nal satisfactions must 
be curtailed in the interest of the kind of 
national agenda whose main items have been 
reviewed above. 

The editors of the New Republic believe 
that Americans both „ and have a 
contempt for, a “boondoggle” when they see 
one, whether it be publicly or privately fi- 
nanced. That contempt has nowhere been 
better expressed than in the remarks of 
Robert A. Lovett, former Secretary of De- 
tense, before Senator Jackson’s Subcommit- 
tee on National Policy Machinery, Febru- 
ary 23: “I had found frills in the military 
departments objectionable in my time. I 
had in some fashion, perhaps unfairly, at- 
tributed those very largely to Government. 
But I do not think that they are. 

“As I returned to civilian life * * * I 
found the most extraordinary examples of 
what seems to me to be a deterioration in 
either our national sense of proportion or 
our national sense of humor. H any- 
thing else were needed in my case, I received 
for Christmas a small tool about the size in 
its grip of an electric battery used in a 
flashlight, and then it had a rod that stuck 
out and a loop on the end of it and a 
button. This was a drink stirrer, a portable 
drink stirrer. * * * That was one of three 
that I have added to my collection. I have 
two others. One is a foam rubber, elec- 
trically driven finger for use in massaging 
the . * * © The third * * is a motor- 
driven, portable electric dry-cell manicure 
burr with six attachments. * * * If those 
things represent the amount of time and 
effort which I think any miniature produc- 
tion does, then I feel reasonably sure that 
there is excess engineering talent, time, and 
Productive capacity to do those things 
which have a greater importance to us 
nationally.” 

WHERE THE MONEY GOES 


“As I understand an economy, its ultimate 
purpose is to produce more consumer goods, 
This is the object of everything we are work- 
ing at: to produce things for consumers.“ 
Raymond J. Saulnier, Chairman, Council of 
Economic Advisers, before the Congressional 
Joint Economic Committee, January 27, 1958. 

In 1958, Americans spent about $293 billion 
On items of personal consumption. Here is 
Where the money went: 


Million 
Food and tobacco $82, 980 
Clothing, accessories, jewelry 31, 459 
Senne — — 4,255 
ul 00 A e 38, 001 
Household operation — 41,309 
Medical care and death expenses 17, 826 
Personal business 16, 550 
Transportation 33, 607 
„ 0. 16, 973 
Private education and research. 3, 428 
Religious and welfare activities. 3,939 
Foreign travel and remittances.... 2, 629 
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Individual items in the above in- 
cluded: 


Million 
Alcoholic beverages eue ===-<>=== Á $9, 210 
Tobacco products_-..-..-.-.--.... 6,376 
Toilet articles and preparat ions 2, 351 
Barbershops, beauty parlors, and 
rn — 1.004 
CC cade psec ns — c — 11, 525 
Kitchen and other household ap- 
ans 285 4, 405 


Nondurable toys and sport supplies 
Jewelry and watches 1,937 


“The uses to which economic resources are 
directed largely determine the measure of 
national power.”—CIA Director Allen W. 
Dulles, before the Congressional Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, November 13, 1959. 


Judge John Keogh, Sr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, a true Con- 
necticut pioneer, that rare combina- 
tion of leader and humanist, Judge John 
Keogh, Sr., died a few days ago at his 
home in Norwalk. Few men have left 
as indelible a mark on their communi- 
ties as this sturdy campaigner for im- 
provements, dedicated servant of the 
courts and leader of men. For more than 
50 years, he made the law his practice, 
serving as defense counsel, city attorney. 
city court judge, and referee in bank- 
ruptcy. His approach to problems of 
those he represented before the bench 
or those upon whom he was to pass judg- 
ment was always tempered by a deep 
humanism. Many young lawyers got 
their start in his law offices; among these 
the late U.S. Senator Brien McMahon, 
Some of his many achievements are 
noted in this fitting editorial tribute 
from the Norwalk (Conn.) Hour of 
March 7, 1960, which I include under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp: 

Jupe Jon Kron. SR. 

The passing of Judge John Keogh, Sr., 
leaves a void in Norwalk which will be hard 
to fill. Judge Keogh had spent a lifetime in 
promoting the best interests of the com- 
munity. 

A practicing attorney for more than half 
a century, Judge Keogh devoted most of the 
spare time in his busy life in working for the 
adoption of projects for the betterment of 
the city. 

Way back in the early 1900's, Judge Keogh 
successfully campaigned for the replacement 
of the old wooden Washington Street Bridge 
across the Norwalk River with a concrete, 
modern structure which is still in use. 

He was serving as attorney for the old city 
of South Norwalk when the consolidation of 
the twin cities, Norwalk and South Norwalk, 
and the East Norwalk Pire District was first 
discussed. He became secretary of the com- 
mittee, favoring consolidation and he worked 
hard in a bitter campaign until consolidation 
Was approved by the general assembly. 

In the law profession, Judge Keogh was 
looked upon as a lawyer's lawyer. He was 
wise in the law, and was recognized for his 
human approach to business problems. He 
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maintained strong judicial respect for his 
fairness when he presided as referee in bank- 
ruptcy, appointed by Federal Judges Carroll 
C. Hincks and Edwin S. Thomas. 

Judge Keogh was also active in securing for 
the city beach rights at Calf Pasture and he 
also worked for the acquisition of the Mat- 
thews’ property, now Veterans’ Memorial 
Park for Norwalk. 

A veteran of World War I in which he was 
a captain, Judge Keogh was one of the or- 
ganizers of the Frank C. Godfrey Post, Amer- 
ican Legion, and he was its first commander. 
During all of his busy life, he helped to 
promote the interests of the post. 

Yes, the passing of Judge Keogh leaves a 
vacancy in the ranks of Norwalkers working 
for the good of the community and that 
vacancy will be hard to fill, 


The Real Castro—IV 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the fourth in a 
series of articles on the Cuban dictator, 
Fidel Castro. This series, written by 
Joseph Martin and Phil Santora, is cur- 
rently appearing in the New York Daily 
News and this installment is from the 
issue of March 9, 1960: 

His MUSCLE Is ALL IN LEFTWING 
(By Joseph Martin and Phil Santora) 

In a little more than a year, the Commu- 
nists in Cuba have gained control of the 
armed forces, have thoroughly infiltrated 
the labor movement and agriculture and 
taken over the national bank. Through the 
Ministry of Education, they have embarked 
on a program designed to brainwash the 
children and encourage them to tattle on 
their parents. 

So marked has been their animosity to- 


that a nun recently wrote her brother in 
Miami, telling him that she and her sisters 
were secretly allowing their hair to grow 
against the day “when we may be forced 
to flee the country.” 

Who are the Reds directing this totall- 
tarian barrage? Salvador Diaz-Verson knows 
them better than anyone else. 

Diaz-Verson, now exiled with his family to 
Miami was in charge of the intelligence 
service under President Carlos Prio Socarras 
from 1948 to 1952. He was chief of the na- 
tional police in 1933, when he sided with 
Fulgencio Batista against the Machado 
regime. 

He has spent 32 of his 55 years as a fighter 
against communism. His records, contain- 
ing the intimate histories of more than 250,- 
000 Reds and fellow travelers in Latin and 
South America, were confiscated by Fidel 
Castro’s boys within 3 weeks after the revo- 
lutionists took Havana, 

GIVES THE LOWDOWN ON CUBA'S RED SETUP 


Here's where Diaz-Verson knows about the 
Red regime. The information he supplied 
has been checked with other sources. 

Dr. Osvaldo Dorticos Torrado, currently 
president of the Cuban Republic: As a stu- 
dent at Havana, he was a leftist. He be- 
came attorney for the Communist faction in 
his native Cienfuegos and was secretary to 
Dr. Juan Marinello Vidaurreta, then presi- 
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dent of the Popular Socialist Party (the 
mame for the Communist Party in Cuba). 
Diaz-Verson once had him arrested as a 
Communist. 

Raul Castro, now minister of defense: 
Unlike Fidel, he liked to write about his 
Communist activities. At the time Raul was 
studying in Prague, Czechoslovakia, some of 
his letters were intercepted by Diaz-Verson 
and made part of his official files. 

Raul has made numerous trips behind the 
Iron Curtain, visiting Moscow and spend- 
ing months in satellite countries. He is 
bitterly anti-United States and possibly the 
bloodiest member of the revolutionary 
brass, personally giving the coup de grace to 
more than 30 executed prisoners. 
PROFESSIONAL COMMIE HEADS NATIONAL BANK 


Dr. Ernesto (Che) Guevara was born in 
Argentina and has made a career of agita- 
tion in Latin and South America. He is a 
professional Communist and now heads the 
National Bank of Cuba He is close behind 
Castro in the government and is president 
of the ICEA—Cuban Institute for the Stabi- 
lization of Sugar. He is one of the leaders 
of the military forces at the Cabana Fortress 
in Havana. 

El Che, as Guevara is known among 
Cubans, has been a. fervent critic of the 
United States since he first became involved 
in Latin-American politics a dozen years ago. 
During recent speeches, he has said that 
“what the government of Eisenhower has 
done to the countries of Latin America will 
not be repeated in the case of Cuba.“ 

During his last trip to Red China, El Che 
presented the policy of the Cuban govern- 
ment as one of the extreme left, assuring 
the Reds that Cuba would ultimately adopt 
a system similar to Tito’s in Yugoslavia. 

EL CHE IS THE HEIR TO CASTRO’S POSITION 


There are increasing reports of friction 
among the big three—Fidel, Raul, and H 
Che. A top intelligence agency observes 
that Castro, a mere child in politics as com- 
pared to the veteran Communist from the 
Argentine, is fretting over the tremendous 
power being grabbed by Che Guevara. 

Should Castro meet an untimely end, there 
is little doubt that El Che would take over 
the Cuban Government. 

Dr. Ruiz de Zarata, minister of health, is 
a well-known Communist leader who worked 
for the Reds in Cienfuegos. A few months 
ago, he publicly bragged that “there is no 
doubt that the Communists are in first place 
in Cuba.” 

Osmani Cienfuegos, minister of public 
works, is a brother of still missing Camillo 
Ciefuegos, ex-head of the army. His pres- 
ent job was given him as a sort of sop by 
Castro to offset criticism directed against 
the regime as a result of Camillo’s disap- 
pearance. Osmani was known as a leftist 
student leader at Havana. He has visited 

e twice and Red China to obtain 
“ideas” for his country. - 
THIRD MAN IN LINE IS IMPORTANT RED 


Dr. Augusto Martinez Sanchez, minister 
of labor, was a Communist leader in the city 
of Holguin, in Oriente Province. He was 
one of the first to establish contact with the 
rebels in the Sierra Maestra and became a 
link between the Communist Party and the 
26th of July movement. 

Dr. Raul Roa, minister of state, was a close 
friend and confidant of Julio Antonio Mella, 
the noted international Communist, while 
a student at Havana University. Together, 
they formed the Anti-Imperialistic League 
there. He is recognized as an internation- 
ally important Communist. 

Roa is right behind El Che and Raul as a 
pretender to the Fidel Castro throne. Po- 
tentially, he is one of the most dangerous 
Reds in the Cabinet. 

Raul Cepero Bonilla, minister of com- 
merce, is a member of the Cuban Commu- 
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nist Party and an outspoken sympathizer 
of communism. 

Armando Hart, minister of education, is 
an attorney from a highly respected Cuban 
family. His father, Enrique Hart, is still 
a judge in Cuba. Hart is married to Haidee 
Santamaria, the rabid Red who took part in 
the Moncada attack. There is little doubt 
that she influenced Armando into joining 
the Communist Party. She was a member 
and he did not join until after their mar- 
rlage. 

Dr. Gustavo Aldereguia, the Cuban Ambas- 
sador to Yuguslavia, is one of the oldest 
members of the regime—63. He is officially 
known as the founder of the Communist 
Party in Cuba. 

Silvino Sorehigui, the Ambassador to Hon- 
duras, is the author of articles against 
American "imperialism" and for many years 
has been a Communist Party member. 

Ambassador Extraordinary Harol Grad- 
mage is a known member of the party and 
was once a columnist for Hoy, the Red news- 
paper suppressed during the Batista regime 
but now allowed to publish, 

Throughout the island, youth brigades 
composed of youngsters in the 12 to 16-year 
category, are being organized. Their mis- 
sion is to watch their neighbors, families 
and friends for any evidence of defection. 
Cuban newspapers frequently carry items 
about persons being arrested on information 
supplied by these youngsters. 

Their reward is having their pictures pub- 
lished in Hoy and Revolucion, the two Red 
newspapers, and being called forward to 
be recognized as heroes at meetings. 

Farmers, including women, are carrying 
rifles and pistols, ostensibly to guard their 
fields against saboteurs. Actually, they have 
been placed under the jurisdiction of the 
army and can be shot for disobeying a “mili- 
tary command” if they don't bear arms 
against the enemies of the revolution. 

RAIDERS SEIZED FILES ON 250,000 REDS 


Diaz-Verson was president of the Inter- 
American Organization of Anti-Communist 
Newspapermen, which boasted almost 900 
members in Latin and South America and 
has offices in Lima, Peru. 

On January 24, 1959, just 3 weeks after 
Castro came to power, a dozen men broke 
down the door of Dlaz-Verson's private of- 
fice at 558 G Street, in the Vedado section of 
Havana. They bound and gagged Vicente 
Blaco, 41, the watchman, and removed the 
records of Communists and supporters that 
Diaz-Verson had so painstakingly collected 
for three decades. 

Diaz-Verson said: “I publicly accused Che 
Guevara of masterminding the robbery, but 
I never got an answer. Two days later, on 
January 26, as I was leaving the offices of 
the Excelsior, where I was managing editor, 
I was confronted by Julio F. Escalona, Luis 
Mas Martin and Alfredo Guevara—all three 
well-known Reds. 

“They were all carrying tommyguns and 
they told me, ‘Listen, if you go on publishing 
accusations, it will cost you your life.'” 

Diaz-Verson appealed to a journalistic 
group to which he belonged—the National 
Guild of Newspapermen—and they asked the 
government on January 29 to give them guar- 
antees that Diaz-Verson would not be mo- 
lested. The request was refused and the next 
evening Diaz-Verson left by boat for Key 
West. 

FAMILY FOLLOWED HIM INTO FLORIDA EXILE 


His wife, Metodia, 38, two daughters, Sił- 
via, 10, and Lourdes, 6, as well as Salvador 
Jr., 8, Joined him 2 weeks later. 

“Everyone tends to excuse Fidel Castro as a 
sort of impish boy on the grounds that pres- 
sure is being put on him from Red members 
of his regime,” says Diaz-Verson. “Granted, 
some pressure is on him—but a great deal 
of what goes on is attributable to Fidel alone. 
He is a product of his background.” 
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Preceding articles in this series have de- 
scribed what Fidel was like at Havana Uni- 
versity, his peculiar behavior during the 
Moncada raid, his alliance with Spanish 
Communist Alberto Bayo in Mexico, and the 
invasion of Oriente, as well as the Bogota 
incident. 

His hatred for the United States dates from 
before those incidents. His father, Angel, 
fought against the United States during the 
Spanish-American War and there is no doubt 
his sons inherited his dislike for this country. 

Don Angel became a sort of feudal lord in 
Cueto, a small town in Oriente. He ran a 
large sugar plantation and was the owner of 
& good-sized department store. He was 
known as a sharp trader. 

He insisted on doing business in cash s0 
that, salesmen later charged, he could send 
his hired hands to rob the visiting drummers 
as they left Cueto. 

Fidel grew up, then, as the son of a feudal 
landlord. Later, he was sent to Belan, a 
Jesuit school, for primary education, He 
grew up fast—with many of his father’s less 
admirable habits ingrained in him. 

When Don Angel died, he left his estate to 
the boys and to his second wife, the woman 
who had been a servant in his household. 
Ramon Castro bought out Fidel’s share—and 
must have been somewhat astonished when 
Fidel later issued a grandiose statement, as- 
serting that “his” farm was being tossed in- 
to the agrarian reform kitty. It wasn't his 
to toss. 

Mama Castro, on the other hand, armed 
herself with a shotgun and threatened to 
shoot anyone who set foot on her land. 

While still a freshman at Havana, Fidel 
tried to organize a confederation of all 
schools—universities and high schools, The 
planned organization would have had more 
than 100,000 members and would have given 
him tremendous power—enough to over- 
throw any regime. 

The plan fell through, and Castro was 
forced to wait for the power he coveted. 


RAUL LAID LOW AND STUDIED MARX 


During those years, little was heard of 
brother Raul, who rather quietly set about 
learning his Marxist doctrines. 

As brothers, they differ in that Raul is & 
blind instrument and happy to be that, He 
is a perfectly disciplined Red agent, like Che 
Guevara. 

Fidel is a Marxist because his philosophy 
employs any means to justify the end he 
has in sight. He firmly believes that he is 
using his fellow Communists. In reality, 
they are using him. 

On one occasion, while still in the moun- 
tains, he was asked to renounce the Reds 
who were helping him. The request was 
made by the Catholic Church. 

Fidel refused, saying that he needed Red 
backing to win. It wasn't until he took over 
that the prelates who had been in touch 
with him realized that Fidel wasn't just 
playing ball with the Communists, that he 
was really one of them. 

The Reverend Ramon O'Farrill, one of 
those who originally helped Fidel and the 
revolutionary movement, said, raising his 
right hand in a solemn oath: “On my honor 
as a priest, Fidel Castro is a Communist.” 


Is the FCC Becoming a Captive Agency? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, our so- 
called independent regulatory agencies 
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should not become captive agencies of 
the industries they are supposed to reg- 
ulate in the public interest. One of these 
commissions—the FCC—has been very 
much in the news recently and, regret- 
fully, the news has been most unfavor- 
able. Chairman John C. Doerfer of the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
after repeatedly denying to the press 
that he had accepted extensive hospi- 
tality from the owner of a large chain 
of radio and television stations, admitted 
before a congressional investigating 
committee that he did indeed accept this 
hospitality. 

He then tried to brush off his 6 nights 
aboard a broadcaster's luxury yacht and 
his plane trip on his host’s private plane 
to and from Florida as just a social en- 
gagement. It is unfortunate that the 
Chairman of a great agency, created to 
regulate an important industry in the 
public interest, would allow this Com- 
mission to become a captive agency of 
the industry to be regulated. 

Conservative newspapers are calling 
for Mr. Doerfer’s resignation and have 
pointed out that his actions make “his 
own position, as Chairman, untenable.” 

The lead editorial in the March 7, 
1960, edition of the Nashville Banner 
states that Mr. Doerfer “has painted 
himself into a corner from which there 
is no possibility of graceful exit.” 

An editorial of the same date in the 
Washington Evening Star says that the 
Chairman “has been less than impres- 
sive or persuasive in defending his ac- 
Fp peed of George B. Storer's hospital- 
ty.” 

Mr. Speaker, these editorials speak for 
themselves and under unanimous con- 
sent I include them in the Appendix of 
the Recorp: 

[From the Nashville Banner] 
An UNTENABLE POSITION: FCC HEAD DOERFER 
PAINTS HIMSELF Into CORNER 

In accepting the hospitality of an owner of 
a radio-television chain, Federal Communi- 
cations Commission Chairman John C. Doer- 
fer has painted himself into a corner from 
which there is no possibility of graceful exit, 
All the explanations he has advanced cannot 
alter the fact that he has stultified the work 
of his agency, regardless of his assurances 
that the whole business thus disclosed was 
open and above-board. 

There cannot be a set of double-stand- 
ards—one to fit the industry supervised and 
administered by the public official or officials 
in the case, and the other to fit the admin- 
istrators. 

The FCC, in addition to awarding of fre- 
quencies and/or channels, is charged with 
policing the radio-television industry. This 
responsibility includes investigation into 
charges that certain radio diskjockeys have 
accepted payola for plugging phonograph 
records. 


Mr. Doerfer has told a congressional sub- 
committee that his 6-day visit aboard a 
yacht owned by radio-TV magnate George B. 
Storer was just a “social engagement.“ He 
added that his “conscience is clear.” 

Both Mr. Doerfer's and Mr. Storer's motives 
May well have been beyond reproach. To 
date there has been no evidence that Mr. 
Doerfer granted any official favors or Mr. 
Storer sought any, but in the light of the 
payola revelations both are guilty of indis- 
cretion. 

Mr. Doerfer's injudicious acts places the 
Commission in a compromising position and 
makes his own position—as Chairman—un- 
tenable. 
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From the Washington Evening Star] 
Mr. Dorrrer's BLIND Spot 

To put it mildly, Chairman John C. Doer- 
fer of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission has been less than impressive or 
persuasive in defending his acceptance of 
George B. Storer's hospitality. 

The hospitality has taken the form of a 
vacatlon-bound ride on Mr. Storer's private 
plane, plus several days of pleasant living 
on his yacht in Florida. True, since the 
two men have been friendly for some years 
past, there certainly is nothing objection- 
able about this per se, but Mr. Storer—a 
respected businessman—happens to be the 
owner of 12 radio and television stations 
subject to the FCC's regulations. 

Accordingly as head of the FCC, Mr. Doer- 
fer seems to us to have shown exceedingly 
poor judgment, a blind spot, in socializing 
as he has with Mr. Storer, from whom he 
accepted similar hospitality in 1958. Al- 
though nothing in the law debars him from 
such camaraderie, he occupies a position In 
which a sense of the fitness of things ought 
to make him feel that he should maintain 
an arm’s-length relationship—aloof and re- 
served, not intimate—with all broadcasters 
and telecasters who must do business from 
time to time with the Commission he heads 
as a sort of policeman patrolling the Na- 
tion’s alrways. 

Mr. Doerfer apparently thinks otherwise. 
At any rate, in his appearance before the 
House subcommittee investigating the radio- 
TV field, he has declared, “My conscience is 
perfectly clear.“ And he has gone on to 
suggest that he feels free to hobnob with 
men like Mr. Storer as long as he regards 
them as friends and they have no business 
pending before his Commission. 

This strikes us as a viewpoint betraying 
a certain obtuseness to the proprieties, a 
certain insensitivity that ill becomes any- 
body occupying a public office as important 
as the chairmanship of the FCC. 


Castro’s Sugar 


EXTENSION SP REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
tribute to the broad vision and wisdom 
of our great majority leader, the Hon- 
orable JohN W. McCormack, that a 
newspaper of his home city, the Boston 
American, carried in its issue of Thurs- 
day, March 3, 1960, a leading editorial 
commending the majority leader’s sup- 
port of the proposal that the United 
States buy more sugar from the Philip- 
pines and less from Castro’s Cuba. The 
editorial endorses Congressman Mc- 
CorMAcK’s argument in which he points 
out that long ago under the provisions 
of the Sugar Act the Philippine quota 
was cut by a change to a fixed tonnage 
allotment. The editorial might well 
have reported further that Congressman 
McCormack has pointed out to us also 
that upon the revision of the Sugar Act 
in 1956 the Philippines alone of all for- 
eign suppliers did not receive an increase 
in quota and that the President in sign- 
ing the Sugar Act revision into law held 
out the promise that at the further re- 
vision of the law, which is before this 
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Congress, consideration would be given 
to an increase for the Philippines. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the editorial from the 
Boston American entitled “Castro's 
Sugar” appearing in the issue of March 
3, 1960: 

Castro's SUGAR 

Congressman Jon W. McCormack wants 
the United States to buy more sugar from 
the Philippines, less from Castro's Cuba. 
We commend him for his campaign. 

The Philippines are our ally, as the House 
majority leader points out, while the best 
that can be said of Castro’s Cuba is that it’s 
Playing footsies with native and Russian 
Communists. Yet we buy Cuban sugar at an 
above-market bonus price. 

There's more to Congressman MCCoRMACK’s 
argument. He points out that long ago, in 
1948, under provisions of the Sugar Act, the 
Philippines quota of sugar export to the 
United States was cut by about 3 percent 
by a change to fixed tonnage allotment. Up 
to that time the Philippines supplied a per- 
centage of U.S. consumption rather than a 
fixed amount. Loss to the Philippine sup- 
Pliers was gain to the Cubans. And the 
time has come to change this procedure. 

A big country like ours cannot permit 
itself to be provoked into hasty and exces- 
sive retaliation against a small country like 
Cuba, and for this reason the administra- 
tion has seemed irritatingly slow to many 
Americans in dealing with the open hostility 
of Castro’s government. 

But it is more than time that the turn- 
the-other-cheek attitude be ended. It is 
time for a firm assertion of our rights and 
dignity. 

Under the present arrangement, as William 
Randolph Hearst, Jr., pointed out in “Edi- 
tor’s Report” in the Sunday Advertiser, 
Cuba gets a fixed quota of 96 percent of the 
difference between the estimated yearly basis 
needs of the United States and the fixed 
domestic and Philippines quota. The re- 
maining 4 percent is allocated to other 


The 96 percent favor to Cuba would be 
questionable under any circumstances. 

Tt is an economic absurdity in view of 
Castro’s recent sugar-barter deal with 
Russia, his confiscation of American prop- 
erty, and the needs of other Latin American 
sugar-producing nations (such as Peru, 
Mexico, and Brazil) that are our friends, 

A bill has been introduced in the House 
by Representative Vicror L. Anruso, New 
York Democrat, that would cut Cuba’s quota 
by the amount it will export to Russia—l 
million tons a year—and transfer it to other 
Latin American nations. A similar bill is 
sponsored in the Senate by Senator Barry 
Gotpwartrr, Arizona Republican. 

Not to be sugary about it, this bipartisan 
recognition of buying from our friends makes 
a great deal of sense. It ought to have ad- 
ministration backing and it ought to be en- 
acted into law. 


The Late Honorable Malcolm C. Tarver 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMIE L. WHITTEN 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 
Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 


the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to serve with Judge Tarver 
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in a very close relationship in our work 
here in the Congress. When I first went 
on the Subcommittee on Agricultural Ap- 
propriations, Judge Tarver, as we knew 
and loved him, was chairman of that 
committee. In the service that I have 
had in the Congress I have never known 
a brighter mind, a more energetic mem- 
ory, a more tenacious worker for what 
he believed to be right. 

We have had many outstanding Mem- 
bers of Congress in the years that I have 
been here, but Judge Tarver was one of 
those outstanding Members who set a 
fine example for the membership, one 
whom the Members could emulate, and 
one from whom practically any Member 
could learn. 

His contributions through his own 
work and in his service in the Congress 
were outstanding. The effect he has 
had on Members who have served since 
then has been such as to add to the 
benefits he brought to the American 
Nation. 

We hate to see him go. We extend our 
deepest sympathy to his loved ones who 
can take to themselves the comfort that 
he lived a full life and contributed his 
share during his days here through 
works that will redound to the benefit 
of all of us in the future. 


Hon. Herbert R. O' Conor 


SPEECH 
HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, Maryland 
sorrows at the passing of Herbert R. 
O'Conor. We all knew he had not been 
feeling well since an unfortunate train 
accident. Still, his sudden death at the 
age of 63 brought shock, deep sorrow, and 
a sense of great personal loss to the 
people throughout the State who have 
long made plain their affection for him, 
Our love and sympathy go out to Mrs, 
O' Conor and the members of his family 
in the loss of a devoted husband and 
father. 

Herbert O'Conor was a man of out- 
standing legal ability and a dedicated 
public servant. I conceived an admira- 
tion for him early in political life. I felt 
the utmost confidence in his honesty, his 
leadership and outlook. I had a personal 
regard and affection for him which can- 
not be expressed adequately in words 
here today. As a former colleague, I 
have often been associated with him 
fighting for causes dear to his heart and 
to mine. The grief I felt at the news of 
his death summoned to my mind that 1 
had not only lost a close friend but one 
with whom I shared the same philos- 
ophy of government. 

Personal liberty and private enter- 
prise were two of the prime factors 
which Herbert O’Conor believed we must 
protect if our country is not to follow a 
socialistic pattern. He believed this 
with all his heart and these factors mo- 
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tivated his actions in behalf of the peo- 
ple of his State and the Nation. In his 
long years of active and influential pub- 
lic service he pursued a single-minded 
policy—to guard and maintain our free 
way of life. He fought effectively for 
those freedoms which he felt have been 
our protection under the Constitution 
and which have made America the lead- 
ing Nation of the world. He will long 
be remembered for these prinicples and 
for his leadership in the fight against 
subversive elements. Even after retir- 
ing from the Senate, he continued this 
fight and endeared himself in the hearts 
of the people of Maryland. 

Herbert O'Conor was a devout Catho- 
lic and lived his faith. He has been 
referred to—and rightly so—as Mary- 
land's best-known Catholic layman. He 
was a most able past chairman of the 
lay committees directing the Catholic 
charities appeal. 

As Attorney General, Governor, and 
U.S. Senator, he rendered the citizens of 
his State and the Nation an invaluable 
service. Particularly, he distinguished 
himself locally and nationally as chair- 
man of the Senate Crime Investigating 
Committee and as chairman of the Sen- 
ate Internal Security Subcommittee. 

An inspired leader, eloquent speaker 
and an articulate writer, Herbert 
O' Conor had personal integrity, profes- 
sional competence and sound judgment 
that commanded the highest respect in 
the U.S. Senate. He was the natural 
choice of that body to direct the activi- 
ties being carried on by the Senate 
Crime Investigating Committee and the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee. 
History will honor him for the brilliant 
and outstanding work he accomplished 
as chairman of these two highly im- 
portant committees in their fight 
against the enemies of democracy. His 
devoted work in this field and his unre- 
lenting fight against communism made 
him an invaluable contributor te the 
preservation of our American way of 
life. 


Inside the Policy Racket 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the New York Post magazine of March 
8, 1960: 

INSIDE THE PoLICY RACKET—ARTICLE VIII 
(By Ted Poston, with Alfred Hendricks, 
Irving Liberman and Richard Montague) 

The multimillion-dollar shakedown racket 
which crooked cops operate for the protec- 
tion of the numbers game is a major source 
of low morale in the police department. 

As one authoritative source pointed out 
early in this newspaper's inquiry into the 
racket: 

“How would you an police- 
man tò feel about his job when he knows 
a fellow cop is knocking down three or four 
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times his basic salary by being on the pad 
(the approved list of protected policy spots) ? 

“Take two chaps who come out of the 
police academy together. One, say, winds 
up on the Juvenile Aid Bureau. The other 
goes on a vice squad. 

“The first may buckle down and do his 
best to perform his duties. He may even 
apply himself and earn promotion. But 
even if he makes sergeant or lieutenant and 
remains honest, he can't hope to approach 
the income of his fellow graduate who made 
the vice squad, even if that guy remains a 
plainclothesman. 

“How long do you expect a man to re- 
main honest under those circumstances?” 

The Post investigation indicated that 
many policemen are forced to join the 
racket or be branded “finks” or “shooflys” by 
their grafting colleagues. 

Take the experience of a sergeant who was 
transferred from a Bronx precinct to 
Harlem. 

“This man had no connection with Sammy 
Schlitz’ Bronx policy empire or with any of 
the other rackets in that borough,” a Post 
source recalled. “So he immediately fell 
under suspicion when he was sent to the 
Harlem station. 

“For the first week of his new duties in 
Harlem everybody gave him a wide berth. 
Then one day when he reported to work and 
opened his locker an unmarked white en- 
velope fluttered to the floor. He opened it 
and pulled out a crisp $100 bill. 

“Flabbergasted, he turned around to see 
everybody watching him intently. He asked 
if anyone had accidentally put the envelope 
in his locker. No one said anything, They 
Just sat there watching him. 

“Finally, when he went through the 
station house seeking the bill's owner, a 
lieutenant snapped at him: 

A, put that money in your pocket and 
shut your yap. What the hell are you trying 
to pose as? A fink from the commissioner’s 
office?” 

One story widely known in the police de- 
partment illustrates how law enforcement 
and discipline can actually break down when 
thieves fall out and the cops can’t call the 
cops. 

The story involves a plainclothes woman 
who was assigned to a geographic subdivision 
of a borough where vice squad cops were 
receiving an estimated $300 a spot monthly 
from every “protected” policy location in 
the area. 

DOUBLE SHARE 


The woman, married to a policeman, im- 
mediately made guarded inquiries about the 
pad, and her “share,” from her fellow offi- 
cers in her new assignment. 

She was assured that nothing like the pad 
existed and that there were no “shares” for 
anyone from the policy racket. But as the 
wife of a policeman she was not satisfied. 

“If they think they're going to bulld a 
bridge over my nose,” she told a veteran 
policy figure, “they've got another think 
coming, I'm going to get mine and I'll get 
it straight.” e 

Armed with her badge, her service re- 
volver and a quiet determination, the plain- 
clothes woman began systematic visits to 
every grocery, tailor shop, bar or other pro- 
tected “spot” in the area. And in each 
place, she stated her case bluntly. 

“They tell me you're not on the pad,” she 
said quietly, “but I know better. Now if 
you don't want all hell to break loose where 
you are concerned, you are going to take care 
of me, and my husband too. And if you 
think I'm jiving, just try me.” 

The East Harlem Syndicate, which now 
controls most of the numbers spots in the 
area, was not as firmly established in its re- 
lationships with the cops then as it is now. 
So consternation flourished. 

A man who followed the case closely told 
the Post the eventual outcome, 
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“She buffaloed them all,” he said. “While 
her superiors and squad members were try- 
ing to figure out some way to cut her into 
the actual pad, which they had denied 
existed, she scared the spot operators so 
badly that they had to set up an individual 
pad for her. And she made them double the 
‘share’ to include her husband, although 
he had never worked on policy or gambling. 

“They got her money together weekly— 
not monthly as is the usual practice—and 
they turned it over to the owner of a night 
club where she picked it up regularly.” 

The case of the persevering plainclothes 
woman might have had a happy ending for 
her, except for one thing— 

“She just couldn’t stand prosperity,” 
another source recalled. “She'd come into 
the night club to collect her pad, and then 
she'd have to run-'em-around-the-bar for 
everybody. In the process, she became very 
buddy-buddy with some pretty tough char- 
acters 


“One night she came into the club with 
(a prominent Washington policy baron) and 
her old man was in there waiting for her 
to collect and give him his taste. One thing 
led to another and she got mad and raised 
so much hell that the owner had to call 
the cops. They came and got her but they 
didn't take her to the station house.” 

The woman was taken around the corner 
to an empty hallway and held there until a 
higher police official arrived. Almost sober 
by then, the policewoman reportedly told this 
official: 

“Go on and book me. Or bring me up on 
charges. And I'll blow the whistle on the 
whole pad.” 

OFP THE PAD 

The next day she was back at her post as 
if nothing had happened. 

But the story didn’t end there. 

from her husband, the woman 
cop established a liaison with a well-known 
confidence man who was working out a sys- 
tem to fleece the single action operators 
(small policy bankers who pay 8 to 1 on any 
of the three digits composing the day's official 
number, or 60 to 1 on “bolita” or combina- 
tion of two of the three digits). 

With the lush graft collected from her 
individual e still collected for her 
husband, too, but had cut him out of the 
take—she helped buy a garage and filling 
station for her new love, plus extensive elec- 
tronic equipment for the swindle he had 
devised. 

The swindler planned to use the short-wave 
equipment to have a confederate fiash him 
the first number after the third race totals 
at Hialeah, so that he could make last-min- 
ute sure bets on it with unsuspecting single 
action bankers. 

The police got wind of the scheme, how- 
ever, and tap) the swindler's phones. 
While seeking evidence against him, they 
heard many a torrid conversation between 
him and his plainclothes mistress. 

Police raided the filling station and the 
Swindler's home and confiscated the elec- 
tronics equipment, Papers seized in the raid 
also established the policewoman as coowner 
of the filling station. 

The swindler, since deceased, was arrested. 
And the plainclothes woman was called in 
for an all-night session of questioning. 
Again, she played the old record: 

“You book me and Tu blow the top off the 
whole police department,” she said. ‘You 
push me in a corner, and Tu tell the whole 
world who gets what, when, and how much.” 

They didn't book her. 

But she didn’t get off scot free this time. 
She was assigned to desk duty and paper- 
work, automatically cutting off her personal 
pad. 

This woman's extraordinary feat was du- 
Plicated on a smaller scale in another area 
in another case unearthed by the Post in- 
vestigation. 
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There a Negro plainclothesman was as- 
signed to a morals squad unit, one of two 
Negroes “integrated” into the all-white out- 
fit. In this case, the old hands couldn't 
deny the existence of the pad but the new 
men were told that only five “spots” were 
on it, 

HE GOT HIS 

The cop didn't believe it, of course. One 
by one, he proceeded to “knock over” pro- 
tected policy spots in the area, while nab- 
bing an occasional bookmaker on the side. 
In almost every case, the man arrested 
would complain: 

“What're you trying to do? I'm on the 


And the cop would retort: “Whose pad? 
You ain't on mine, Nobody told me any- 
thing about you.” 

The retired numbers banker who told the 
Post this story chuckled at the recollection: 

“That guy raised so much hell like that 
that before 3 months had passed they had 
to put him on the full pad for the squad. 
But they never forgave him, and a year or 
80 later they busted him down to a foot cop 
in uniform. Which meant, of course, that 
he could never make plainclothes again. 

“But the last time I saw him, he wasn't 
too unhappy, even though he was still 
pounding a beat. 

“'I got mine,’ he told me, ‘I’m just wait- 
ing to pack it in (retire).’” 

Post reporters uncovered similar cases 
during their 2-month investigation, One 
Harlem cynic summed it up neatly: 

“When thieves fall out—in the police de- 
partment—it doesn’t necessarily follow that 
honest men will get their due,” 


James A. Adams, Late Dean of Wyoming 
Seminary Preparatory School, King- 
ston, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following news story 
and an editorial from the Wilkes-Barre 
Record of Monday, March 7, 1960, as 
well as an editorial from the Wilkes- 
Barre Times Leader Evening News of 
the same date, that announce and com- 
ment upon the passing of the late dean 
of Wyoming Seminary Preparatory 
School, James A. Adams, who retired 
last year after serving for 23 years as 
dean of that institution and a total of 
39 years as a member of the faculty. It 
was with deep regret that I learned of 
the death of Dean Adams as he was truly 
an outstanding educator and a fine gen- 
tleman. I know the graduates of Wyo- 
ming Seminary will be equally distressed 
to learn of his passing. It is said that 
the true measure of a teacher and edu- 
cator is the mark made in later life by 
the students who passed through his 
classroom and were the recipients of his 
counseling. Using this as a yardstick 
and guideline, Dean Adams was emi- 
nently successful because many of his 
former students later became the lead- 
ers in the arts and professions, in busi- 
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ness and industry, and in many other 
important phases of our national life. 
The field of education has indeed lost 
an outstanding member and the district 
which I represent has lost a fine citizen. 
The news story and editorial follow: 
FUNERAL SERVICES FOR EDUCATOR or 45 Trans 

To BE HELD TODAY AT 3 IN HOLLYWOOD, FLA, 

James Abram Adams, dean of Wyoming 

from 1936 until his retirement June 

30, 1959, and a member óf the faculty of that 
institution 39 years, died Friday night at his 
winter home in Hollywood, Fla. Word of his 
death was received locally by Dean J, Theo- 
dore Hughes. 

Funeral services will be held today at 3 
pm. from a funeral home in Hollywood, 
Body will be flown to Bradford, Vt., for burial 
Thursday. 

Mrs. Adams, wife of the deceased, and a 
nephew, Melvin Estey, and his wife will 
attend the burial services Thursday. Mrs. 
Adams then will return to her apartment in 
Wyoming. 

One of the most popular administrators in 
the 116-year history of Wyoming 


Seminary, 
Dean Adams was an outstanding educator, 


devoting 45 years to the field of education. 

A native of Orono, Maine, he was the son of 
hardy Scots-Irish parents and in spite of 
almost 40 years residence in vania, 
he retained his habits of thought and manner 
of speech which reflected his New England 
background. Following graduation from the 
public schools of Orono, Dean Adams entered 
the University of Maine from which he re- 
ceived the degree of bachelor of science in 
mathematics in 1915. 

In the years preceding participation of the 
United States in World War I, he served as 
principal of secondary schools in Exeter and 
Janesport, Maine, and as teacher of mathe- 
matics at the high school at Norwood, Mass. 

When the United States entered World War 
I, Dean Adams left Norwood November 1. 
1917, having enlisted in the Army. He was 
placed in a medical unit, trained in Camp 
Greenleaf at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., and then 
shipped overseas, He rose to the rank of top 
sergeant and had much of the responsibility 
of clearing the wounded as they were 
brought into the evacuation hospital for 
emergency treatment. After the armistice 
was signed, his unit was sent with the occu- 
pation army into Germany to serve as a post 
hospital in Mayen in the Rhineland where 
he remained until the spring of 1919. 


position as submaster and teacher of mathe- 
matics at the high school in Biddeford. The 
following year, he came to Kingston where 
he had been employed as head of the mathe- 
matics department. His wife, the former 
Mildred Ordway, of Waterford, Maine, whom 
he married in Maine in 1919, accompanied 
him here. 

When Dr. Levi L. Sprague died in 1936 and 
Dr. Wilbur H. Fleck moved from the dean’s 
office to the presidency of the school, Dean 
Adams was elevated to the position m which 
he served 23 years, In that post, as second 
in command of the school, he had been re- 
sponsible for the day-to-day administration 
of school affairs including most of the disci- 
pline problems. 

Despite the many duties of the dean’s 
Office, Dean Adams continued to teach his 
highly regarded course in advanced mathe- 
matics. In addition, he had served as a 
member of the Board of Readers in Advanced 
Mathematics of the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board from 1927 to 1939. Continuing 
his pursuit of knowledge, Dean Adams took 
summer studies and the degree of master of 
arts was conferred on him by Columbia 
University in 1934. 

A member of Wilkes-Barre Rotary Club 
and Wyoming Valley Torch Club, both of 
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which he had served as president, Dean 
Adams was also an active member of Kings- 
ton Methodist Church. With the presenta- 
tion of the class of 1959 for commencement, 
Dean Adams had viewed the end of a parade 
of more than 5,000 students who passed 
through Wyoming Seminary during his ten- 
ure. Many of his former students have 
risen to positions of rank in Government or 
military service while others have become 
prominent in the professions. Among them 
are Pennsylvania State Supreme Court 
Justice Benjamin R. Jones, Luzerne County 
Orphans Court Judge Paul R. Selecky and 
retired Air Force Gen. Elwood R. (Pete) 
Quesada. 

When Dean Adams arrived in Wyoming 
Valley in 1920, the school was just starting 
& period of building which reached a high 
point early in 1959 with completion of the 


North Maple Avenuc. 
buildings the dean had seen rise on the 
campus are Sprague Hall, Carpenter Hall, 
Nesbitt Stadium and reconstruction of the 
dormitories on Sprague Avenue. 

He and Mrs. Adams celebrated their 40th 
‘wedding anniversary in October, 1959. To- 
gether, the couple had visited the West 
Indies, Europe, the western United States, 
Alaska, and Canada. 

Dean Adams also had been vice president 
of Wilkes-Barre Dinner Club, an organiza- 
tion which sponsored outstanding speakers 
in the field of current events. 

Surviving in addition to his wife are a 
brother, George, Glens Falls, N..; brother- 
in-law, Clarence Estey, Warwick, R.I.; niece, 
Phyllis Estey Philbrick, Warwick, and a 
nephew, Melvin. 


James A. ADAMS 


After less than a year of retirement, James 
A. Adams, dean of Wyoming Seminary from 
1936 to and well into 1959, has passed away. 
His retirement last July, afer 39 years as a 
faculty member, caused profound regret and 
led to many expressions of appreciation of 
his high worth as an educator. 

Woven into the character of Wyoming 
Seminary with its 116 years of history is the 
dedication of members of its staff and partic- 
ularly those bearing the responsibility of 
providing leadership. Among the foremost 
was Dean Adams whose ability coupled with 
his integrity and depth of understanding 
3 him to give service of the highest 

er. 

It was with good reason personally that he 
was proud of the fact that as enrollment at 
the seminary climbed steadily upward, 
academic standards remained high. It was 
readily attested by associates that in no 
small part this maintenance of quality was 
due to the example he set and to his ad- 
ministration of the curriculum. 

His good influence is a continuing force in 
the life of this community and in other 
places where seminary graduates are found, 
a circumstance enhanced by the parade of 
more than 5,000 students who passed through 
the seminary during his tenure as dean. 


Dean ADAMS 


As 2 public-spirited citizen and dedicated 
member of the faculty of Wyoming Seminary 
for 39 years, 23 in the capacity of dean, 
James Abrams Adams, who retired last July 
and died in Florida over the week-end, made 
a considerable contribution to the better- 
ment of this community as well as to the 
cause of education. 

When he came here after the First World 
War, it was in the quest of experience at 
the onset of his career, He intended to stay 
for 2 years, but so impressed was he with 
Dr. L. L. Sprague, seminary's yenerable pres- 
ident, that he decided to cast his lot with 
Wyoming Valley and devote his time and 
talents to the west side institution. It was 
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a decision neither he nor the community had 
any occasion to regret, for he found satisfac- 
tion in his work and greater Wilkes-Barre 
was delighted to acquire the services of an 
educator of his caliber permanently. 

Moer than 5,000 students, many of them 
prominent in public life today, came under 
his jurisdiction. The list includes such 
familiar figures as Justice Benjamin R. Jones 
of the State Supreme Court, Judge Paul R. 
Selecky of the Orphans Court of Luzerne 
County, General Elwood Quesada, Dr. Charles 
N. Burns, Dr. Jacob Hyman, Dr. Eric Faigle, 
dean of the College of Liberal Arts at Syra- 
cuse University, Dr. Joseph Donchess, chief 
surgeon for the United States Steel Corp. 
Hospital at Gary, Ind., and Dr. Ralph Decker, 
former president of Wyoming Seminary. 

Throughout life, Dean Adams retained the 
character of his New England forebears. His 
zeal and enthusiasm were matched by his 
integrity and ability. He was an able ad- 
ministrator as well as an outstanding teacher. 
His only master was duty. He was an under- 
standing friend, as well as mentor, to his 
charges, winning their confidence and com- 
manding their respect. A warm personality 
was not the least of his assets, 

Dean Adams believed in the youth of Amer- 
ica and his boys and girls at Wyoming Semi- 
nary fully justified that confidence. They 
never let him down. 


Department of Justice Announces In- 
dictment of Electric Manufacturers 
Charging Conspiracy of Price Fixing, 
Rigged Bidding, and Contract Alloca- 
tions—Raising Costs of Federal Power 
Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, recently the 
Attorney General of the United States 
announced that a Federal Grand Jury 
has returned three indictments against 
several manufacturers of heavy electrical 
equipment, charging them with viola- 
tions of the Sherman Antitrust Act. 
These indictments describe the extraor- 
dinary means taken and methods used 
by these companies to monopolize and 
to divide among themselves the business 
of supplying electrical equipment to 
utilities purchased by the Government; 
namely, the U.S. Corps of Engineers, the 
Bureau of Reclamation, Department of 
the Interior, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, the U.S. Air Force, the Navy, 
and the General Services Administration. 
These indictments of conspiracy to raise 
prices and allocate sales also suggest why 
the cost of Federal power projects has 
been increasing in recent years. 

Mr. Speaker, we hear many complaints 
about the increase in the size of the 
national budget and we are daily ex- 
horted to effect economies in Govern- 
ment operations. The American people 
have every right to be disturbed by the 
revelations that Federal agencies have 
been forced to pay excessive prices be- 
cause of the price rigging and competi- 
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tion-destroying tactics described in these 
indictments—an old fashioned conspir- 
acy of around-the-clock contract alloca- 
tions. 

Under unanimous consent I insert in 
the Appendix of the Record the news 
release of the Department of Justice of 
February 16 about these indictments. 
The news release follows: 

Attorney General William P. Rogers an- 
nounced today that a Federal grand jury 
sitting in Philadelphia returned three in- 
dictments charging General Electric Co., 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., I-T-E Circuit Breaker 
Co., Federal Pacific Electric Co., and 18 in- 
dividuals from these companies, with viola- 
tions of the Sherman Antitrust Act in con- 
nection with the sale and distribution of 
various heavy electrical products. 

The indictments returned today Involved 
(1) power switchgear assemblies, (2) oil and 
air circuit breakers, and (3) low-voltage 
power circuit breakers—all are used in the 
generation, conversion, transmission and dis- 
tribution of electric e: These products 
are sold to various Federal, State and local 
governmental agencies throughout the 
United States as well as to electric utility 
companies and private concerns. Industry 
sales of these products, covered by the in- 
dictments, mount up to $209 million each 
year. 

Named as defendants in the power switch- 
gear indictment were: 

General Electric Co., New York, N. v.; and 
George E. Burens, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, switchgear and control divi- 
sion; Lewis J. Burger, general manager, 
switchgear and control division; Clarence E. 
Burke, general manager, high voltage switch- 
gear department; N. F. Hentschel, general 
manager, medium voltage switchgear de- 
partment; Frank E. Stehlik, general man- 
ager, low voltage switchgear department; 
G. R. Fink, product sales manager, medium 
voltage switchgear department; and Houston 
Jones, manager, draw-out and load center 
sales subsection, low voltage switchgear de- 
partment. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; and Landon Fuller, assistant general 
manager, East Pittsburgh division; J. T. 
Thompson, sales manager, assembled switch- 
gear and devices department; and A. W. 
Payne, sales manager, assembled switchgear 
and unit equipment section, assembled 
switchgear and devices department. 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co,, West 
Allis, Wisc.; and L. W. Long, assistant gen- 
eral manager, power equipment division; 
David W. Webb, manager, switchgear de- 
partment, power equipment division; and 
Frank M. Nolan, manager of sales, switch- 
gear assemblies and unit substations, power 
equipment division. 

x I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co., Philadelphia, 

a. 

Federal Pacific Electric Co., Newark, N.J. 

This indictment charged that at least as 
early as 1956 the defendants conspired “(a) 
to fix and maintain prices, terms, and con- 
ditions for the sale of power switchgear as- 
semblies; (b) to allocate among themselves 
the business of supplying power switchgear 
assemblies to Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernmental agencies; (c) to submit noncom- 
petitive, collusive, and rigged bids for sup- 
plying power switchgear assemblies to elec- 
tric utility companies, Federal, State, and 
local governmental agencies, private indus- 
trial corporations and contractors through- 
out the United States; (d) to refrain from 
selling certain types of power switchgear as- 
semblies or components thereof to other 
manufacturers of electrical equipment; and 
(e) to raise the prices of certain types of 
components purchased by nondefendant 
manufacturers of electrical equipment for 
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use by them in power switchgear assemblies 
to be sold in competition with defendant 
manufacturers, so as to eliminate and sup- 
press competition from them.” 

The second indictment relating to oil and 
air circuit breakers named as defendants the 
following: 

General Electric Co., New York, N.Y; and 


Switchgear Department; A 
Schiek, manager, Power Circuit Breaker 
Sales, High Voltage Switchgear Department. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; and J. W. Stirling, manager, Power 
Circult Breaker Department. 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., West 
Allis, Wis.; and L. W. Long, assistant gen- 
eral manager, Power Equipment Division. 

I-T-E Circult Breaker Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Federal Pacific Electric Co., Newark, N.J. 

This indictment charged that at least as 
early as 1951, the defendants conspired (a) 
to fix and maintain prices, terms, and con- 
ditions for the sale of circuit breakers; (b) 
to allocate among themselves the business of 
supplying circuit breakers to Federal, State, 
and local governmental agencies; (c) to 
submit noncompetitive, collusive, and rigged 
bids for supplying circuit breakers to Fed- 
eral, State, and local governmental agencies; 
and (d) to submit noncompetitive, collusive, 
and rigged price quotations for supplying 
circuit breakers to electric utility com- 
panies.” 

The third indictment concerning low- 
voltage power circuit breakers named the 
following as defendants: 

General Electric Co., New York, N. T.; and 
Frank E. Stehlik, general manager, low-volt- 
age switchgear department; and R. W. Ayres, 
dr., manager, air circuit breaker, fuse and 
acc sales subsection, low-voltage 
switchgear department, 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; and J. T. Thompson, sales manager, as- 
sembled switchgear and devices department, 
and W. T. Pyle, sales manager, switchgear 
devices section, assembled switchgear and 
devices department; and I-T-E Circuit 
Breaker Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

According to this indictment, the defend- 
ants, at least as early as 1956, conspired “to 
fix and maintain prices, terms, and con- 
ditions for the sale of low-voltage power 
circuit breakers.” 

The indictment, for one example, relating 
to power switchgear sets forth the various 
actions taken by the defendants to carry out 
the alleged conspiracy. In addition to 
Various meetings held throughout the coun- 
try to discuss prices, the indictment charges 
that defendants met on at least 35 occasions 
from November 1958 to October 1959 to allo- 
cate bids to governmental agencies so as to 
provide each manufacturer with an agreed- 
upon percentage of the sealed-bid market, as 
follows: General Electric, 39 percent; West- 
inghouse, 35 percent; I-T-E Circuit Breaker, 
11 percent; Allis-Chalmers, 8 percent; and 
Federal Pacific; 7 percent. At these meet- 
ings, according to the indictment, the de- 
fendants “would then discuss particular fu- 
ture bid invitations and designate which 
manufacturer should submit the lowest bid 
therefor, the amount of such bid, and the 
amount of the bid to be submitted by 
others.” With respect to bids to public util- 
ities and other purchasers, the indictment 
charged that defendants used a formula, des- 
ignated as “phase of the moon,” under which 
“through cyclic rotating positioning inherent 
in the formula, one defendant manufacturer 
would quote the low price, others would 
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quote intermediate prices, and another 
would quote the high price,” and “these 
positions would be periodically rotated 
among the manufacturers. 

Similar allocation methods were employed 
with respect to oil and air circuit breakers, 
according to that indictment. In addition 
to price-fixing meetings, the indictment 
charges that defendants in this case met on 
at least nine occasions between December 
1958 and September 1959 to allocate bids to 
governmental agencies according to the fol- 
lowing percentage shares agreed upon: Gen- 
eral Electric, 40.3 percent; Westinghouse, 
31.3, percent; Federal Pacific, 15.6 percent; 
Allis-Chalmers, 8.8 percent; and I-T-E Cir- 
cult Breaker, 4 percent. According to the 
indictment, “at these periodic meetings, a 
cumulative list of sealed bid business se- 
cured by all of the defendant manufacturers 
was circulated, and the representatives pres- 
ent would compare the relative standing of 
each company according to its agreed upon 
percentage of the total sales pursuant to 
sealed bids.” Then, they would “discuss 
particular future bid invitations and desig- 
nate which manufacturer should submit the 
lowest bid therefor." The indictment goes 
on to charge that “the manufacturer desig- 
nated to receive a particular sale would then 
declare the price at which it intended to bid” 
or would later “notify the other representa- 
tives” of the “specific figure which he would 
quote on the bid invitation”, and the other 
manufacturers would submit higher bids, 

Two of the indictments allege that in the 
course of communications among defend- 
ants, “various procedures were adopted for 
the purpose of avoiding detection”, one of 
which was the use of a “code number” for 
each manufacturer “in such communica- 
tions either as the sole identification of the 
sender or in conjunction with the use of the 
first name of its representative.” 

As a result of these alleged conspiracies, 
the indictments charge that price competi- 
tion has been eliminated in the sale and dis- 
tribution of these products, and that various 
governmental agencies “have been denied 
the right to receive competitive sealed bids” 
and “have been forced to pay high, artifi- 
cially fixed prices” for the products. Such 
agencies include Tennessee Valley Authority, 
U.S. Department of Interior, U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers, U.S, Air Force, U.S. Navy, and 
General Services Administration. 

Companion civil actions were also filed 
today charging the defendant companies 
with violations of the Sherman Act, and 
seeking injunctive relief against the various 
practices alleged. The prayers for relief in 
these suits seek to require the companies to 
issue new price lists based upon costs inde- 
pendently arrived at, to submit amdavits of 
noncollusion with future bids to govern- 
mental agencies, and to prevent any commu- 
nications among the defendants with respect 
to future bids and price quotations. * 

Robert A. Bicks, Acting Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the Antitrust Division, 
in commenting on these cases, stated: 

“These indictments and civil actions are 
the first in a series of proceedings arising out 
of the Department’s extensive grand jury in- 
vestigation into all phases of the heavy elec- 
trical equipment industry. The investiga- 
tion is continuing into other phases which 
involve products of significance to industry 
and national defense.“ 

These cases were prepared by William L. 
Maher, Chief of the Philadelphia Office of the 
Antitrust Division, under the super- 
vision of Baddia J. Rashid, Chief of the Trial 
Section of the Division, and assisted by Don- 
ald G. Balthis and Morton M. Fine, attorneys 
in the Philadelphia office, 
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Law Observance Exhibit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, the dedica- 
tion ceremonies of the law observance 
exhibit, sponsored by the Federal Bar 
Association, Philadelphia chapter, on 
February 29, 1960, included the remarks 
of the chairman, Harry D. Shargel, Esq., 
of the law observance committee, These 
remarks and the description of the ex- 
hibits are very interesting and should 
be read by every Member, particularly 
because they illustrate the aphorism, 
“The law protects you; respect it, uphold 
it, obey it.” 

The remarks of Mr, Shargel follow: 
REMARKS BY Harry D. SHARGEL, CHAIRMAN, 

Law OBSERVANCE COMMITTEE, FEDERAL BAR 

ASSOCIATION, FEBRUARY 29, 1960 

The Federal Bar Association (Philadelphia 
chapter) through its law observance com- 
mittee is engaged in a campaign to promote 
respect for law and legal processes on an 
everyday, year-round basis, Our program is 
designed to stress the value of law in a 
civilized society in an effort to prevent de- 
linquency among both adults and juveniles. 

The law observance committee includes 
representatives of law enforcement agencies, 
the offices of the United States and Phila- 
delphia prosecuting attorneys, the United 
States and local judiciary and the US. 
Congress. 

We have established a speakers subcom- 
mittee which furnishes qualified speakers to 
groups and organizations. Through the 
courtesy of the Display Corp. of America 
which supplied posters, and the Yellow Cab 
Co. of Philadelphia, which supplied the 
space, large signs have been appearing in the 
rear of taxicabs reading: “The law protects 
you; respect it, uphold it, obey it.“ The 
program has already received national atten- 
tion by way of remarks appearing in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. As the result of our 
activities, similar p. are being organ- 
ized in other cities by local chapters of the 
Federal Bar Association. 

Today, through the generosity of the Phil- 
adelphia National Bank we have arranged a 
display which depicts activities of the Phil- 
adelphia Police Department, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, the postal inspec- 
tors and Treasury enforcement agencies ind 
cluding alcohol and tobacco tax, narcotics 
and Secret Service. This is the first time 
that such a joint exhibit has even been pre- 
sented. 

These agencies have joined hands in a 
program of crime prevention to make the 
public better aware of the functions they 
perform. The law enforcement agencies of 
the Nation can adequately protect the pub- 
lic only if they receive the cooperation of 
the public, Respect for law and observance 
of the laws are essential to the preservation 
of America’s cherished freedoms. 

We solicit the cooperation of organiza- 
tions, firms and individuals in the further- 
ance of our program to promote respect for 
law and legal processes. You are invited to 
examine the exhibits and to furnish com- 
ments and suggestions for additional meth- 
ods for promoting our objectives. 
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DESCRIPTION OF EXHIBITS 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 

The FBI exhibit depicts in graphic fashion 
the history, investigative Jurisdiction, service 
functions, and geographical coverage of this 
agency. Emphasis is placed on the work of 
the modern FBI as it is best known to the 
public, following the appointment in 1924 of 
J. Edgar Hoover as its Director. There are 
photographs of the leading figures of the 
gangster era of the early and mid-thirties 
when a series of notorious killers and hood- 
lums were captured and killed by Special 
Agents of the FBI. With its present organ- 
izational set-up covering all fifty of the 
United States, the FBI can have a repre- 
sentative at the scene of a crime within one 
hour. There are photographs of FBI train- 
ing procedures and data regarding the Bu- 
reau's high standards for selection and in- 
vestigation of its personnel. Emphasis is 
placed sharply on the guiding principles that 
the FBI is at all times concerned with the 
maintenance of individual rights; that it is 
a fact finding agency which does not evaluate 
information nor issue clearances; and that 
to the FBI the proof of guilt is no more im- 
portant than the establishment of innocence, 
Throughout the exhibit, from the dramatic 
display of the 10 most wanted fugitives 
through the admonitions as to what the in- 
dividual can do to fight communism and 
preserve America, emphasis is placed on the 
fact that the FBI is dependent upon all citi- 
zens of our country for the information 
which enables it to safeguard our national 
security. 

Postal inspector 

An exhibit furnished by the Bureau of the 
Chief Inspector, Post Office Department, por- 
trays the history of the Postal Inspection 
Service, beginning with its inception in 1737 
when Ben Franklin was first appointed by 
the British Colonial Postmaster General as 
postmaster of Philadelphia and given the 
additional duties of “regulating the several 
post offices and bringing the postmasters to 
account.” 

The display shows an outline of functions, 
and graphically portrays the general areas 
of investigations by three-dimensional ex- 
hibits of typical cases: Post office burglaries, 
holdups of mail custodians, stolen, and for- 
ged negotiable paper, bombs, and poison sent 
through the mails, extortion, and poison-pen 
letters, the vast direct mail selling porno- 
graphy, and innumerable fraudulent schemes 
by unscrupulous promoters, 

U.S. Treasury enforcement agencies 
Alcohol and Tobacco Tax 


The Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Unit has 
prepared a dramatic exhibit of machine guns, 
sawed-off shotguns, and automatic flrearms 
regulated by the Federal and National Fire- 
arms Act. 

Bureau of Narcotics 

In view of our great national concern with 
narcotics traffic and addiction, the Bureau of 
Narcotics has supplied specimens of drugs 
and implements used in connection with 
narcotics addiction, 

Secret Service 

The Secret Service has furnished actual 
plates and molds used by counterfeiters, to- 
gether with examples of their finished prod- 
‘ucts, 

Police Department, Philadelphia 

Rounding out the highlights of law en- 
forcement as portrayed in the exhibits of the 
Federal agencies, there is a traffic accident 
display by the Philadelphia Police Depart- 
ment, This is designed to emphasize the 
sometimes neglected fact that no aspect of 
law observance touches more lives each day 
than the use of motor vehicles. Instead of 
an exhibit of smashed cars and bloody heads, 
the trafic display is dramatized by a facsim- 
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ile traffic standard with its blinking green 
light, flanked by charts showing 1959 acci- 
dent totals by day of the week and for each 
hour of the day. In 1959, motor vehicle 
accidents cost the United States 37,750 lives, 
1,350,000 serious injuries, 65 ½ billion. The 
Philadelphia toll in 1959 was 162 lives, 11,839 
persons injured. It is hoped that the re- 
mainder of this display will help to reduce 
these figures in 1960. 


Hon. Herbert R. O’Conor 


SPEECH 


HON. DANIEL B. BREWSTER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with deepest regret that I rise to join 
my colleagues in the Maryland delega~ 
tion to pay final tribute to former Sen- 
ator Herbert R. O'Conor, Sr. 

His recent death has deprived the 
State of Maryland of one of its most 
illustrious sons and distinguished citi- 
zens. I feel a deep sense of personal 
loss, and I join with my colleagues in 
expressing our most sincere sympathy 
to his wife and family. 

Senator O'Conor leaves behind him a 
wonderful legacy of service to his coun- 
try, his State, and the city of Baltimore. 
He also leaves behind the warming 
image of a man who throughout his 
busy eventful life set an example that 
all of us might well follow. This in some 
measure alleviates the sorrow that his 
family and his host of friends feel be- 
cause of his untimely death. 

Senator O'Conor throughout his life 
enjoyed the respect, the affection, and 
the esteem of the people of Maryland 
as few men have in the political history 
of our State. This respect and affection 
was demonstrated time and again 
throughout his meteoric rise through 
the various stages of his political career. 

In 1921, he was appointed assistant 
State’s attorney in Baltimore. This be- 
gan a career in public life, which is with- 
out parallel in Maryland. From 1923 to 
1924, he served as peoples counsel before 
the Public Service Commission. In 1924, 
at age 27, he became Baltimore's young- 
est State's attorney. He served in that 
capacity for 10 years during which time 
his vigor and skill as a prosecutor 
brought him great praise and national 
recognition. In 1934, he was elected at- 
torney general of Maryland. In 1937, he 
was honored by being elected president 
of the National Association of Attorneys 
General. 

In 1939, Herbert O'Conor was elected 
Governor of the State of Maryland, and 
in 1942, at the arinual meeting of the 
Council of State Governors, he was elect- 
ed president of that body. He was re- 
elected Governor in 1942. He will be re- 
membered as one of Maryland's truly 
great Governors. During this terms as 
Governor, many long overdue fiscal and 
judicial reforms were effected. In 1946, 
he was elected to the U.S. Senate, where 
he served once again with distinction. 
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He was always vigorous in his devotion 
to Maryland's interests. 

It was my privilege to know Senator 
O'Conor well. As a young man in polit- 
ical life, I called upon him for advice 
and counsel. He was always willing to 
give freely of his time. 

The State of Maryland has lost one of 
its most distinguished citizens. His wife 
and family have lost a devoted husband 
and father. I have lost a true friend. 


George Huddleston, Sr. 


SPEECH 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, the 
passing of George Huddleston, Sr., is 
mourned by all who knew and loved 
this former outstanding Congressman 
from Alabama, 

I am sure one of the greatest moments 
in the full and active life of Congress- 
man Huddleston was November 2, 1954, 
when his son, GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR., 
was elected to the 84th Congress from 
the Ninth Alabama District. 

The Honorable GEORGE HUDDLESTON, 
JR., is serving with great distinction, as 
a respected member of the Committee 
on Armed Services and as a devoted 
servant of the citizens of his district. 

I wish to join his many friends in ex- 
pressing to Congressman HUDDLESTON 
my sincere condolences and deep sym- 
pathy in the passing of his father. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include in the Recorp an 
editorial which appeared recently in 
the Anniston (Ala.) Star, recalling one 
of the incidents in the illustrious life of 
the late Congressman Huddleston, Sr. 

The editorial follows: 

GEORGE HUDDLESTON, Sr. 

It isn't often that a distinguished lawmaker 
lives to see his son likewise attain distinc- 
tion, but that happened in the case of the 
late George Huddleston, Sr., of the Ninth 
Alabama District, Birmingham, father of 
Representative GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR., now 
one of the leading men in the Congress of 
the United States. 

The elder Huddleston, when a compara- 
tively young man, possessed one of the 
finest minds of any man in Congress and was 
aman of great eloquence. 

In his younger days he also was a pro- 
nounced liberal and had a tremendous fol- 
lowing among the laboring classes of the 
Ninth District. One of the foremost oppo- 
nents he had to overcome was the Reverend 
W. E. Dickinson, a once noted Alabama 
minister. 

Dickinson enjoyed the support of the Bir- 
mingham News, then edited by the late 
Frank P. Glass, who was a classmate of 
Woodrow Wilson at Princeton. And when 
the campaign got very hot, he got Wilson 
to endorse Dickinson, who was to engage in 
a debate with Huddleston at Woodrow Wil- 
son Park in Birmingham. 

But it so happened that Huddleston’s train 
from Washington was several hours late, and 
his supporters, who had gathered by the 
thousands at the park to hear his speech, 
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believed that Glass and his associates had 
used their influence to hold up the train. 
The train finally arrived, however, and as 
soon as he came up the steps of the station, 
Huddleston was put in a cane-bottom chair 
and carried on the backs of his followers all 
the way from the station to Wilson Park. 
Huddleston received a great ovation that 
night, and the train incident evidently had 
played a part in his eventual election over 
Dickinson, in spite of Woodrow Wilson's 
endorsement, which any seasoned politi- 


cian should have recognized as a campaign 
blunder. 


I Speak for Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
recently attended the 13th national 
award luncheon of the Voice of Democ- 
racy annual broadcast scriptwriting 
contest sponsored by the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters, Electronic 
Industries Association, and State As- 
sociations of Broadcasters, in coopera- 
tion with the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
at the Statler Hotel here in the Nation's 
Capital. 
This contest is a nationwide competi- 
tion for high school students. Each 
contestant is asked to speak on the 
theme “I speak for Democracy.” Each 
speaker was given the opportunity to 
present his or her individual views of 
what democracy means, There were 51 
high school students present, one from 
each State and one from the District 
of Columbia. 
I was very proud that Miss Janice 
Dwyer, a young lady from my congres- 
sional district, was the champion of the 
State of Massachusetts. She is the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Fred D. Dwyer, 
5 Newell Road, Wakefield, Mass., and a 
fine student at the Academy of Our 
Lady of Nazareth, one of the outstand- 
ing secondary schools in our State. Miss 
Dwyer competed with 133 high school 
students from cities and towns through- 
out the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
and her essay was judged the best sub- 
mitted in the State. Miss Dwyer cer- 
tainly has a special message for 2very- 
one who lives in a democracy and who 
would like to be able to define the sys- 
tem under which we live to as many 
People as possible. The essay which 
won Massachusetts honors for Miss 
Dwyer follows: 
I SPEAK FOR Democracy ^` 
(By Janice Dwyer, Wakefield, Mass.) 

Probably we have all heard the story of 
the millionaire who stood on a busy street 
corner trying to sell $5 bills for a dollar. 
He didn't have much luck. That's because 
we Americans are skeptical of the value of 
something for nothing. 

And yet every American is given a free 
gift the moment he comes into the world— 
the Constitution, the Bill of Rights, the four 
freedoms. They might not be neatly gift- 
wrapped in a big box with a bow on top, 
but what greater gift could we ever re- 
ceive? 
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Granted these freedoms were fought for 
and preserved by generations before us but 
to a teenager today, isn't that past history? 

Are we not apt to take democracy for 
granted because it's so much a part of our 
everyday life? Just as a man doesn't give 
a thought to his arms until he loses one. 

For myself, I have come to think about 
and appreciate democracy more since I met 
Peter last summer. 

We met at a lake near Augusta, Maine, 
He was tall, 19, a caddy master for the 
summer at a nearby golf course, and he 
was also a Hungarian refugee. 

His story didn’t come out all at one 
time. He told me some of it at a dance, 
other parts while we sat in the swing on the 
porch, or walked down a dusty country road, 
But piecemeal his story unfolded. 

His father was dead and he and his 
mother had lived in Budapest until October 
1956. When he was 16, he had been selected 
to attend the Lenin-Marx Institute because 
of his fine scholastic record. He had been 
tabbed to be a good Communist leader of 
the future. But at the age of 17, Peter 
helped ignite a revolt—a revolt to gain free- 
doms about which Peter and his friends had 
been taught nothing—only what they felt 
down deep inside. 

As Peter explained it, first came the whis- 
pers of discontent with close, trusted friends. 
Subjects were discussed that Peter had con- 
sidered traitorous when they first rumbled 
through his mind. Then came frank dis- 
cussions, then shouts, and finally outright 
rebellion. 

Factory workers, schoolchildren, college 
students—all stormed into Budapest that 
October day. These desperate young people 
demanded much—withdrawal of Soviet oc- 
cupation troops, free elections, freedom of 
speech and of religion. 

That spark flamed into a fire and suddenly 
Peter and thousands like him tasted freedom 
for the first time in their lives. 

They tasted freedom for 5 short days. 
Then came the tanks, the flame throwers, 
machineguns, street fighting, death, destruc- 
tion, defeat. 

While these Hungarian boys and girls my 
age were fighting Soviet tanks with nothing 
more than gasoline-filled coke bottles, I was 
enjoying my daily coke at the drugstore and 
having cider and donuts at Halloween parties. 

“Hungary revolts” were just words spoken 
by a newscaster before I changed the sta- 
tion. But now I know what it all means. 

Now when I open an American history 
book I don't see strange looking men in 
powdered wigs and pantaloons. I see young 
men like Peter fighting for the same free- 
doms, three centuries ago. 

Yes, we are given democracy “free of 
charge,” but it is as precious as life itself. 

I speak for democracy; but in these trou- 
bled times, democracy speaks for itself. 


Fishermen’s Paradise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1960 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I often have heard it said that 
more Americans participate in the sport 
of fishing than engage in any other 
sport. If you are one of those who do, 
come to Washington State and get the 
biggest fishing thrill of all—that of 
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hooking and landing a big Pacific coast 
salmon. 

The Washington State fisheries di- 
rector recently reported that 821,814 
salmon were landed by hook and line 
by sports fishermen last year. The 
salmon landed by sportsmen weighed an 
average of about 20 pounds each—more 
than 1,600,000 pounds—800 tons. 

There are big salmon lurking in the 
waters of Washington State for you to 
hook. Come and get yours this year, 


Awake America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure for me to take this opportunity 
to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the U.S. House of Represent- 
atives the following letter from our be- 
loved archbishop of Boston, Richard 
Cardinal Cushing, and the address by 
Norman Knight, president of the Yankee 
network, delivered on November 28, 
1959, at the New Bedford Theater. I 
believe that all will find both most inter- 
esting reading: 

CARDINAL’s RESIDENCE, 
Brighton, Mass., March 4, 1960. 

Dear Prrenps: We must never falter in our 
struggle against atheistic communism, 
Again and again, I have affirmed the crying 
need for every one in our great Nation to 
stand as one this evil. 

It is fortunate that here in New England 
we have leaders who give of their time, re- 
sources, and energies, to expose the Com- 
munist menace. In the forefronts of both 
New England and America itself is my close 
friend Norman Knight, who unceasingly 
places this problem ahead of all his other 
interests, business or social. 

I hope you will take the time to read 
carefully what Norman spoke in New Bed- 
ford a short time past and reprinted for dis- 
tribution to political, educational, business, 
and religious leaders. 

With great respect and admiration for 
these and other courageous viewpoints that 
Norman has , I write to you with 
the earnest hope that you will share these 
viewpoints and actively do all in your power 
to encourage great understanding of this 
massive menace and the danger which con- 
fronts all good people in America and 
throughout the world. 

Let us work as though everything de- 
pended on us and pray as though everything 
depended upon God. The warfare in which 
we are engaged has been called a cold war, a 
psychological war and a political war. No 
matter what we call it, it is a struggle for 
survival. The goal is the minds of men. 
We can win if we keep one hand in God's 
hand and with the other work to preserve 
our freedom and the freedom of our Na- 
tion—under God. 

Devotedly yours, 
RICHARD CARDINAL CUSHING, 
Archbishop of Boston, 


AWAKE, AMERICA 
(By Norman Knight) 


Thank you for being here tonight, and to 
all of you who have been here this week, 
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and who support and effectively work for 
those causes dear to us as Americans. There 
are so many of us who believe as good Amer- 
icans and so few who do anything about 
it, you are in the front ranks of those who 
someday will be blessed by our children 
and by Almight God for standing for Amer- 
ica and standing up to communism. 

Awake, America—from the grassroots, 
from every city, from every State_awaken 
to the dangers from without and from 
within. 

We must insist that our leaders in Goy- 
ernment stand up rigidly and uncompromis- 
ingly to communism. 

When will we learn that a Communist 
promise is the word of the deyil? When will 
we stop responding to Communist bluffs with 
invitations for negotiations where our fears 
are exploited? When will we become realists 
and start fighting in earnest, using our 
best brains, our full resources to seek vic- 
tory in every arena in the world so that our 
democratic way of life shall finally win out 
over this bestial ballyhoo labeled commu- 
nism? 

When will we demand of our leaders that 
they stop playing the game of international 
politics as though it were a high school foot- 
ball game, replete with rules and umpires? 

When will we as a nation face up to our 
responsibility as the only hope for a free 
world? When will we as Individuais face up 
to our responsibility as Americans? 

In dealing with communism we haven't 
made mistakes; oh, no, we've made colossal 
blunders. 

Our greatest, undoubtedly, was our laxity 
in allowing Communists to infiltrate our 
Government, some of our educational insti- 
tutions, and some of our important unions 
and businesses. 

There have been many, many others 
but our great shame is the stupidity coupled 
With good intentions that constantly brings 
our Government into naive negotiations 
with Russia wherein some of our officials 
display an incomprehensible innocence in 
assuming that a Communist has any inten- 
tion of honoring the truth. 

Only a few of us spoke against a Khru- 
ehchey visit to this country, It wasn't that 
the rest of the country was in favor of the 
visit; no, not at all, it was that they took 
no stand. 

Khrushchey was the killer sent to the 
Ukraine in 1937 by Stalin when he invited all 
the members of the Ukrainian Government 
to a dinner and later disposed of most of his 
“guests” in the cellars of the Kiev and Mos- 
cow secret police. Two years after the arri- 
val of the Soviet boss, we are told by Gene 
Lyons, the Reader's Digest senior editor and 
an acknowledged, competent foe of commu- 
nism, 400,000 Russians had been liquidated. 

Again, in 1943, Khrushchev was sent to 
the Ukraine where he committed a purge 
more bloodthirsty, more horrifying than the 


This is the Communist who crushed the 
Hungarian revolution with tanks, who en- 
slaved thousands of Hungarian freedom 
fighters and who ordered that the top free- 
dom fighter, General Maleter, be summoned 
to a fake conference under a flag of truce 
and murdered him. Later, he ordered that 
Nagy be lured from the Yugoslav Embassy, 
and had him imprisoned and later executed. 

Why can’t we realize that this arrogant 
dictator and any other who follows him in 
the Communist orbit is the same, or worse 
than Stalin or Hitler? 

Khrushchev doesn’t really want a show- 
down, although we must be prepared for it 
at all times. No question about that—our 
goal should be perfection of a thorough re- 
taliatory power so that the Soviets may 
rattle their missiles all they wish as long as 
they know that even a push button Russian 
rocket of flawless accuracy will bring swift 
retaliatory destruction to their native lands. 
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We must comprehend the fact that Russia 
has not won its greatest victories by war, 
that during the period when communism 
grew in strength to where it now encom- 
passes almost a billion people, the free world 
had an overwhelming military superiority 
and a monopoly of nuclear power. 

What then is the Communist advantage? 
I call on Gene Lyons’ testimony and make 
reference to it herein when he testified be- 
fore the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties last September 4 and pointed out that 
their real advantages are not military, but 
political and psychological. 

Why can't we be like the gentle Quaker, 
who hearing a strange noise in his house one 
night, got up and discovered a burglar at 
work. 

So he went and got his gun, then came 
back and stood quietly in the doorway. 

“Friend,” he said, “I would do thee no 
harm for the world, but thee standest where 
I am about to shoot.” 

We must set the standard, we must lead. 

We must stop defending positions; we 
must attack communism with every politi- 
cal and psychological weapon at our disposal 
and let them know we're not bluffing. 

We have a right to expect some of our 
leaders in whom we have entrusted our 
future to substitute boldness and strength 
in areas where, saddening as the truth is, 
they previously operated with some degree 
of nalvete and weakness. 

When we invited Khrushchev to these 
shores we only added prestige to the Com- 
munist effort. 

Communist propaganda has already taken 
advantage of this symbol of American weak- 
ness. 

Inviting Khrushchey to America and giving 
him red carpet treatment is tantamount to 
a betrayal of the hopes of the enemies of 
communism everywhere * * in Asia, in 
Africa, in Europe, certainly in Russia itself, 
and yes, even in this country, 

Neither should our top leaders allow them- 
selves to be the guests of butchers who hate 
us and everything for which we stand. 

In plain talk * let's match commu- 
nism's arrogance with a firm decisive policy 
of rugged competition that will put it on 
the defensive and create respect for America. 

One night at a testimonial dinner in New 
York, Herbert Bayard Swope replied to nu- 
merous tributes with thege words, “I cannot 
give you the formula for success, but I can 
give you the formula for failure—try to 
please everybody.” 

Let's stop trying to please everybody * * + 
least of all, Communists. Let's make it un- 
profitable to be a Communist. Let's set 
a strict no-trade policy with Communist na- 
tions; let's be absolutely rigid in this regard. 
Let's be tough and let's be strong wherever 
and whenever we meet communism. Let's 
only please our friends, at home and abroad. 

And let's start right here at home in 
honoring those educators, communications 
people, religious leaders, businessmen, scien- 
tists, and others who promulgate American 
traditions, and who fearlessly fight Commu- 
nist - Ideology. Let's make it difficult for 
those who object to being patriotic, or who 
refuse to sign non-Communist affidavits re- 
gardless of their hanky-panky reasons for 
so doing, or, for any businessmen who can't 
take even a minute to worry about the system 
that makes their profits possible, or for those 
union leaders who are unmindful of Amer- 
ica’s welfare, or for anyone anyplace, who 
thinks that this Nation can survive when 
selfishness and greed are substituted for 
pride, dedication, and strength. 

What an opportunity we missed in Hun- 
gary. When we sent a film crew there in 
1956 it was tragic to report the sorrow and 
total bewilderment of these gallant people, 
while we sat as observers and watched Russia 
slaughter their best. 
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John Donne once wrote: “No man is an 
island unto himself. Every man is a piece 
of the continent * * a part of the main. 

“Every man’s death diminishes me because 
I am involved in all mankind. 

“Therefore, send not to learn for whom 
the bell tolls“ * * it tolls for thee.” 

And I shall not forget the thought of the 
wise man of Athens when he was asked 
when injustice would be abolished. He sald, 
“When those who are not wronged feel as 
indignant as those who are.” 

We should not only have been indignant 
about Hungary * * we should have been 
mad, real mad * * * mad enough to make 
Russia stay out, I think our people were 
mad * * * apparently, the men who direct 
our policies did not properly gage the emo- 
tions of the American people and they failed 
to take prompt, significant action. 

It is good for America that J. Edgar Hoover 
chose the FBI as his lifework. His service 
to America is monumental, but how won-_ 
derful it would be if this courageous, dedi- 
cated, understanding man were placed in 
a position where he could direct his total 
energies against the Communist menace 
throughout the world as well as within our 
own borders. Why is it that his thorough 
understanding of the Communist conspir- 
acy and his recognition of it as a worldwide 
entanglement sworn to world domination, 
is 80 lacking in so many other men in high 
positions—or if recognized, why are their 
actions so weak as contrasted with Mr. 
Hoover's? Again, I urge you to request ex- 
tra copies of Mr. Hoover's “What You Can 
Do To Fight Communism” which can be 
obtained free from the FBI and circulate 
them everywhere. More importarit, seek 
every effort to support the aggressive pa- 
triotic activities that Mr. Hoover directs, 
often against great odds, and make sure that 
he is supported in every direction. Most of 
all, let's pray God, one and all, that our 
leaders in America who direct foreign and 
domestic policy, will, by association with 
Mr. Hoover in Washington, have some of 
his zeal, knowledge, and realism rub off 
on them. 

In the forefront of our fight is our own 
Cardinal Cushing who has dedicated so 
much of his time and his resources to this 
problem. Members of all faiths, Catholic, 
Jewish, and Protestant, have great admira- 
tion for the effective actions of this great 
prince of the church. 

We should never forget that communism 
is athetstic—it is anti-Catholic, it is anti- 
Semitic and it is anti-Protestant as well. No 
religious faith can breathe freely as long as 
communism seeks to dominate the world. 
There are no exceptions to Communist ty- 
ranny. 

My mention of J. Edgar Hoover and 
Richard Cardinal Cushing does not detract 
from the work of others who have done 
much—it is only that I would hope by 
these statements to again indicate to every- 
one these great examples, one on the na- 
tional scene and one in New England. 80 
that all of us can be inspired to find equal 
satisfaction in similar dedication. 

It is good for America that there are peo- 
ple and organizations who place greater 
values on the welfare of our Nation than 
they do on their personal comforts. 

Such people are here tonight in New Bed- 
ford, and such organization is The Ameri- 
can Heritage Committee. All of these men 
and women who have organized and spear- 
headed the work of The American Heritage 
Committee deserve more than thanks—they 
deserve duplication of their efforts by other 
people throughout this Nation. These peo- 
ple work not for personal gain, only for na- 
tional pride and an American concept of 
fearless resistance to tyranny in any form. 
They, and all of us who have espoused the 
need for appreciation of our American her- 
itage, disregard as unimportant the praise 
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of well-meaning people. Instead, we need, 
as never before in our history, the best ef- 
forts of our best men in business, in science, 
in Government, in education, in communi- 
cations—and of women and children, too 
everywhere in this great Nation. 

Why must it be that only a few in each 
field (1) speak and act forthrightly for 
greater knowledge of our priceless assets, (2) 
defend those persons and public officials 
who continue to serve our communities and 
our Nation courageously even though ma- 
ligned by the Communists and the fellow 
thinkers, and (3) themselves take time from 
their families, from their means of liveli- 
hood, from their personal comforts to work 
for America first. 

It is time we used every means at our 
command to make it fashionable, profitable, 
praiseworthy, and essential for all Americans 
to be as dedicated to this country as were 
our Founding Fathers * * * to love all fel- 
low Americans who live as good citizens of 
God and of Nation, to proudly exhibit a 
fierce patriotism, to elect public officials who 
are honest, fearless, uncompromising foes of 
communism and who in every way will place 
America's welfare above personal gain. 

Our elected officials in high office should 
never be concerned with personal health or 
comfort—they control the future of 180 
million Americans and the entire free world 
and they should work night and day, giving 
of themselves for this great Nation, if need 
be, sacrificing their lives while in office be- 
cause this present test is greater than any 
war, more critical than any crisis in Amer- 
ican history. 

Perhaps our problem is that we take 
things for granted. Maybe each time we 
breed a new generation we breed a greater 
desire for comforts and luxuries, Maybe 
we stress too many artificial means of 
recreation * * * too many courses 
in school that do not involve work. Per- 
haps we're just becoming plain soft 
it might even be that we don't have enough 
first generation Americans * * * people 
who have seen how miserable life is in most 
other parts of the world so that they can 
truly appreciate America. 

It might be well for every one of us to 
remember that each of us * * every one 
except the Indian among us * * is an 
immigrant or descended from immigrants 
and to take heed of the credo inscribed over 
the door of LaGuardia House in New York: 
“It is better America should be born in the 
man than that the man be born in Amer- 
ica.” 


Lenten Thoughts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orb, I include the following: 

From the Washington Star, Mar. 8, 1960] 
THE INCDENT THAT Gave ME AN APPRECIA- 
i TION OF THE BIBLE 
(By Wilber M. Brucker, Secretary of the 
Army) 

From my earliest recollection, the Bible 
had a prominent place in my boyhood home. 
Appreciation of the Bible as a true and relia- 
ble source of guidance for everyday living 
eee as the necessity of air and 

My widowed mother read to my two broth- 
ers and me from her well-worn Bible, and 
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implanted in us the Biblical truth that the 
highest wisdom is obedience to the voice of 
God. 

Among her favorite passages was the 91st 
Psalm: “I will say of the Lord, He is my 
refuge and strength: My God, in Him will 
I trust.” Upon this Biblical foundation she 
built her own life and the lives of her three 
sons, 

Armed with this shield of faith, she faced 
the untimely death of our father with cour- 
age, and worked long hours to hold her 
family together. 

It was the 9lst Psalm that was marked 
on my exchange of letters throughout the 
battles of World War I. It was that great 
Psalm to which that same Bible was opened 
when I took the oath of office as Michigan’s 
32d Governor. And it was the 91st Psalm 
that was read by the chaplain when I took 
my oath as Secretary of the Army. 

Needless to say, the knowledge my mother 
implanted in me as a boy that in God's word 
are straightforward answers to all human 
problems, and her own example, have been 
@ constant source of inspiration to me 
through the years. 


The Real Castro—V 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the fifth in a series 
of articles on Fidel Castro now appear- 
ing in the New York Daily News. This 
installation is from the issue of March 
10, 1960: 

KILLED Prrest’s FATTH IN FIDEL 
(By Joseph Martin and Phil Santora) 


“He could see in my face that I was bring- 
ing bad news. I started talking about re- 
ligion, about the life after life. He began 
weeping and hugged me like a child. Then, 
feverishly, he began to put his cell in order.” 

Father Juan Ramon O'Farrill has heard 
the last whispered confessions of at least 15 
men sent to the wall to face Castro firing 
squads. He has accompanied the condemned 
along the last mile of dark corridors, trying 
to sooth their troubled minds with mere 
words, reciting the Litany up to the moment 
when his words were drowned out in the rat- 
tle of gunfire. 

The experience has scarred him—even more 
so than the executions conducted by former 
dictator Fulgencio Batista, because Father 
O'Farrill is one of many men who believed 
that Fidel Castro was the answer to Cuba's 
problems. 

He has been thoroughly disillusioned. He 
has seen men condemned to die with little or 
no evidence of guilt against them, He has 
seen prisoners suffer cruel mental tortures in 
sadistic execution rehearsals. 

He says of Castro, whom he once fol- 
lowed: “Fidel is a magician, a master of 
simulation, of pretense. He says one thing 
today and the opposite tomorow. He is a 
great actor. His ego has no limits and his 
cruelty has no limits. Compared to him, 
Batista was a benevolent man. 

STREET NAMED FOR GRANDFATHER 

The 5-foot-6, brown-haired, brown-eyed 
priest was born on O'Farrill Street in Havana 
43 years ago. The street is named for his 
grandfather, who fought with Jose Marti 
in the war against Spain. The little priest's 
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father, also Juan Ramon O'Farrill, was a 

distinguished officer in the Cuban Army. 
He was educated in Cuba and Paris and 

ordained in 1945 in the Province of Cienfue- 


gos. 

During the Batista regime, Father O'Far- 
rill was accused of secreting arms for Castro. 
He was taken into custody by the infamous 
Capt. Esteban Ventura, of the fifth pre- 
cinct, and brutally beaten. Ventura's men 
smashed his ribs with rifle butts and partly 
destroyed the hearing in his left ear during 
a 9-hour grilling. 

The youthful-looking cleric was forced 
into exile in Miami. On January 6, 1959, a 
few days after Castro’s successful revolt, he 
obtained permission to go back to Cuba and 
visit the prisons to console and bring spiri- 
tual peace to the prisoners. 

“The Castro people thought I would ob- 
tain evidence against Batista followers,” 
said Father O'Farrill, “but I refused to use 
my priest's robes for such purposes. My vis- 
its to the cells of the condemned, the kangā- 
roo courts that passed capricious judgment 
on political prisoners, the cruelties and the 
utter disregard for human life and human 
rights sickened me. 

SADISTIC JOKES ON CONDEMNED MEN 


“The Fidelistas became masters of the 
sadistic tricks, One of these was to tell con- 
demned men they had been pardoned, that 
the president had signed their release from 
prison. While they were still rejoicing over 
the good news, an American, Herman Marks, 
would show up and tell them they were 
doomed to die.” 

Herman Marks is typical of the Castro re- 
gime—the group that ironically came into 
power because Cubans were sick of being 
subjected to Batista’s butcheries, 

His police record includes 32 arrests on 
charges ranging from drunkenness, vagrancy, 
and assault to auto theft, draft and 
rape. Born in Milwaukee, Marks cut quite 
a criminal path for himself. In 1938, he 
escaped from a Wisconsin reform school. In 
1946, he got away from an Ohio jail and 
in 1950 from a California industrial farm, 

He did 3% years in the Wisconsin State 
Prison for raping a 17-year-old girl. Warden 
John C. Burke remembers him as “a real 
stinker.” 

The 38-year-old soldier of fortune has a 
flair for the dramatic. On his left arm he 
wears a tattooed double heart inscribed, 
“Love, Nellie.” On his right arm is an 
8-inch snake coiled about a dagger stuck 
through the top of a skull with a motto, 
“Death before dishonor.” 

MILWAUKEE BOY MAKES GOOD AS EXECUTIONER 

And death is what Herman Marks has been 
dealing in; he has given the “ready, aim, 
fire” orders to more than 200 firing squads, 
He joined the Castro forces in the Sierra 
Mgestra in December 1957 and has admitted 
executing as many as 11 men in a single 
night. He lost his job as executioner re- 
cently and was transferred to an obscure 
post in a rural province. 

“Many times, in the final moment of 
truth, the condemned pleaded their inno- 
cence,” recalls Father O'Farrill, but these 
last words cannot be told, nor can all of 
the men be identified, because of the sacred- 
ness of the confessional. But there are some 
I can talk about.“ 

Reinaldo Baro Merodio, for instance. 

Reinaldo was 22, one of the hundreds of 
Batista soldiers thrown into jail by Castro 
after the successful revolt. Castro had prom- 
ised Gen. Eulogio Cantillo, head of the Ba- 
tista forces, that he would not prosecute 
soldiers unless they had committed crimes 
of terrorism. 

He ratified this promise in a speech in 
Santiago de Cuba on January 1, 1959. He 
repeated it in a speech at Columbia Bar- 
racks on January 28. It turned out to bea 
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clear-cut betrayal; he was in this way able to 
win over the army. 

“Reinaldo’s only crime was that he had 
been a soldier, and at his age not a soldier 
for very long.“ said Father O'Farrill. 

“His trial was conducted at night. I asked 
to be present and permission was denied. At 
2:30 a.m. the trial was adjourned and he was 
taken to his cell. I presumed it would go on 
the next day and was about to leave when 
I overheard a group of officers say, ‘Che 
Guevara has given a personal order that 
Reinaldo must be executed right now.’ 

PRIEST DOESN'T CARE IF THEY ARREST HIM 


“I went to Duque Estrada, in charge of the 
tribunal, and asked him for the written sen- 


' tence. He said the command came from El 


Che and what else did I need? He said there 
was nothing we could do. I asked permission 
to go to Reinaldo and break the news and 
give him absolution. 

“He replied that he had no authorization 
to allow me in Reinaldo’s cell. I told him 
he would have to arrest me if he wanted to 
keep me out and finally I was allowed to go. 

“He (Reinaldo) could see in my face that 
I was bringing bad news. I started talking 
about religion, about the life after life. He 
began weeping and hugged me like a child. 
Then, feverishly, he began to put his cell in 
order. 

“He gave his cellmate his belongings—a 
sheet, a towel, a bottle of medicine, shoes and 
shirts. It was May 4, about 3:45 am. It 
wasn't raining and the stars were out. He 
shook hands with the eight men in the ad- 

cells and told them, I hope you have 
better luck than I did.’ 

“He left a gold watch for his mother. They 
had put handcuffs on him and now four 
bearded soldiers came for him. I walked by 
his side. Herman Marks was on the other side 
as we went down the dark corridors. The 
Cabana Fortress is a huge place and we had 
to take a car. 

“Reinaldo had stopped crying and was 
quite composed at this point. I recited the 
Litany as we walked, then rode, to the execu- 
tion yard—'Help of the Christians, refuge of 
sinners, mother of consolation, mother of 


“IF THIS CHRIST IS MADE OF STONE 


“The beacon from Morro Castle was splash- 
ing light and in the car Reinaldo alone gave 
the answer to the Litany—'Pray for us.’ 

“We could see the huge Cristo de Havana 
in the rays of the beacon and I told Reinaldo 
that Christ is the only one who can penetrate 
the human soul—‘take a look, Reinaldo.’ 
He replied, For what, Father. if this Christ 
is made of stone it is useless—in a few 
minutes I'll present myself to the true Christ.’ 

“We stopped at the courtyard. The wall 
was stained with the blood of others who 
had gone to their deaths. The firing squad 
Was ready. I had heard his confession and 
I asked him if he had any last words. He 
said: Padre, I forgive them and I only hope 
my blood is the last to be shed.’ 

“There was no blindfold. He stood there 
with his hands in handcuffs. I turned my 
face and didn’t look again until I heard the 
shots. I turned just in time to see him 
jerk convulsively into the air. He fell with 
his face on the ground. 

“Marks gave him the coup de grace.” 

Reinaldo was the last man Father 
O'Farrill ever visited in prison. Permission 
was withdrawn for the clergyman to console 
the prisoners and once again he was exiled 
to Miami. 

On one occasion, before the Reinaldo inci- 
dent, one of the political prisoners was taken 
out shortly before dawn, placed in front of 
the firing squad and shot“ in a mock execu- 
tion in which blanks were used. 

DESTROYED HIM—LITTLE BY LITTLE 

“They might as well have used real bul- 
lets," said Father O'Farrill, He was more 
dead than alive when they brought him 
back. Later, they really did execute him.” 
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A sample of the mental torture undergone 
by the prisoners in the case of Col. Rogelio 
Sopo, a Navy physician. He had been acquit- 
ted by a revolutionary tribunal of having 
taken part in the Batista coup of 1952—but 
he was kept in jail. 

“They destroyed him little by little,” 
said Father O'Farrill. “I knew this man well. 
His conduct was above reproach. He was a 
dedicated doctor. He had studied in the 
United States. : 

“They kept him in a completely dark cell 
and they reversed his schedule so that he 
lost all track of time. His breakfast would be 
served at midnight. They would send guards 
to insult him, break his spirit. 

“They would address him as Antonio Fer- 
nandez and kept repeating this until he 
almost believed he was Fernandez. Then 
they switched to other names. He lost all 
sense of time and self-identification. 

“In 3 months, he lost 25 pounds. They 
wouldn't allow him to sleep—another Com- 
munist trick. Finally, he went against the 
religion that had been a great part of his 
life. On March 18, 1959, he leaped to his 
death from the roof of the Morro Prison.” 

The colonel’s son, Edgar Sopo Granda, 20, 
lives in Miami with his mother, Josefina, 
41, and a sister, Mariella. He still refuses 
to believe that his father was a suicide, 

SON TOLD HIS DAD WOULD ROT IN JAIL 


“I went to see Armando Lora, secretary of 
the Prime Minister,” said young Sopo, “and 
he got in touch with Comdr. Juan Cas- 
tineiras. When I got to Castineiras’ office, 
he told me, ‘Let him rot in jail.’ 

“He whipped a pamphlet my father had 
written, calling Castro a Communist, out of 
his desk and repeated the threat of letting 
my father rot in jail. 

“Lora protested, ‘You cannot do this. The 
man is free—acquitted. This man must be 
allowed his freedom.“ Castineiras told him, 
This is none of your business.’ That was 
that. 

“I was allowed to see my father. He told 
me to take care of my mother and sister. 
I put my arms around him. Hm arm felt 
as thin as a boy’s under my touch. I said, 
‘Fuerte, Papi — (chin up, keep strong). I 
never saw him alive again.” 

Edgar Sopo treasures a snapshot his father 
once gave him. It says on the back, “To 
Edgar, my best friend, son of my heart, who 
will surpass me in everything.” 

“There were no witnesses to his death,” 
he says, “and no one can tell me what my 
father—who was in solitary confinement— 
was doing on the roof of the prison. My 
father was a very devout man who said his 
rosary daily. He could not have committed 
suicide. Castro has eliminated others whom 
he did not like—my father is another of his 
victims.” 


The 110th Birthday of Thomas Gar- 
rigue Masaryk, Founder and First 
President of Czechoslovakia 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, among 
the great men of this century Thomas 
Masaryk is assured a distinct and hon- 
ored place. He was not only the great- 
est Czechoslovak statesman of modern 
times, but also great in his own right in 
a number of other fields: a distinguished 
man of letters, an illustrious philos- 
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opher, a great teacher, an eminent par- 
liamentarian, an inspiring leader, a de- 
voted public servant, a humanitarian, 
and an outspoken defender of freedom. 
These attainments made Masaryk widely 
known beyond the boundaries of his 
native land, and thus he became a man 
of international fame. His greatest and 
lasting accomplishments, however, were 
in the field of statesmanship, and there 
he ranked as equal among the very great 
men of his day. He is rightly credited 
with the creation of the Czechoslovak 
Republic in 1918. -And, besides becom- 
ing the founding father of that Republic 
and its first President, he was the beloved 
father of his country and the admired 
leader of his grateful countrymen dur- 
ing his long and fruitful life. On the 
110th anniversary of the birth of this 
great man we pay tribute to his blessed 
memory. 


ADA: Blueprint for Socialism | 
in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
an analysis of ADA prepared by Mr. Kel- 
vin Bailey who heads my research staff: 

ADA: BLUEPRINT For SOCIALISM IN 
AMERICA 


The ADA (Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion) program has been properly described 
as “a collectivist bill of goods * a pro- 
gram of laundered communism * * with 
the Bill of Rights tacked on.” And still 
another disclosure terms the ADA as “a group 
of leftwing Democrats who hope, as either 
the senlor or junior partner of a labor al- 
lance, to capture the Democratic Party and 
bring about a system which would amount 
to national socialism in America.“ : These 
serious statements are not reckless or politi- 
cally inspired, instead they are warning signs 
of peril that, unless heeded, our country 
will be further guided down the avenue of 
darkness toward socialism. And communism 
is merely a practical application of socialism. 
The vehicle for this transition is the infa- 
mous ADA. 

In 1942 the Committee on Un-American 
Activities disclosed a popular front organi- 
zation known as the Union for Democratic 
Action. The committee found that 50 UDA 
leaders had Communist connections. Be- 
cause sO many liberals found themselves in 
the corner with the Communists and fellow 
travelling coterie in advancing their pet poli- 
cies, a sort of purification rite became nec- 
essary, thus the ADA was created. This 1947 
change-in-name-only ceremony carried with 
it at least 29 of the 50 leaders“ The ADA 
set out to prove that it is possible in Amer- 
ica to be ultra-radical without being Com- 
munist, to advocate change in our politico- 
economic traditions without being disloyal. 
But their long honeymoon of frolicking in 
the Red mud with Communists and Soviet- 
eers still left these fake liberals—this ADA— 
as hard-core troublemakers and crypto- 
Fabians which are collectivist in principle 
and unprincipled in politics, 
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American principles and ideals are being 
betrayed by subterfuge and deception. This 
betrayal of the American way of life is spear- 
headed by the ADA reactionary radicals mas- 
querading as liberals. It is selling socialism 
under the guise of liberalism. It is practicing 
the greatest deception of our time. And un- 
less their Trojan-horse methods are exposed 
and understood, America is doomed to be 
remade in the image of Marx. 

The ADA is the planning body for the whole 
Socialist movement. Its propaganda is ad- 
vanced in newspapers, radio, TV, magazines, 
and speeches. And like their English cousins, 
it never admits that it is selling socialism. 
It doubletalks about planned economy, so- 
cial reforms, constitutional rights, civil lib- 
erties, and patriotism, while working for its 
ultimate goal: The replacement of the free- 
enterprise system with Marxian socialism. 
Meanwhile, of course, they fight for civil 
license for the leftwingers, ignore the civil 
liberty of rightwingers, wage psychological 
warfare against the anti-Socialist, and em- 
ploy character assassination against the anti- 
Communist. 

The ADA campaigns for higher taxes, more 
Government intervention through regula- 
tions and controls, expansion of Federal 
power over the States and individuals, 
rocketing subsidies forever for farmers and 
workers, and a telescoping bureaucracy—all 
in the name of liberalism. The ADA has 
perverted the word “liberalism” to mean 
“socialism.” And we must never forget that 
a Socialist is nothing more than a house- 
broken Communist. A prominent Socialist 
affectionately said of the ADA: “The national 
program of the ADA is so close to that of the 
Socialist Party that the Socialist National 
Committee recently passed a resolution say- 
ing that membership in the ADA was politi- 
cally compatible.“ 

On the key issues of our time, the ADA 
dramatizes its radicalism, or liberalism, by 
fighting against the exposure of Communists, 
against the Smith Act trials of top Commu- 
nists, against loyalty programs, and against 
congressional investigations of Communists, 
but for investigation of the late Senator Joe 
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On foreign affairs, the ADA's views are 
singularly divorced from American thinking. 
During the Korean war the ADA was clamor- 
ing for relief aid to Red China, which was 
supplying the arms which killed American 
troops. They continually prate for recog- 
nizing the Communist government of Red 
China as a fact but agitating against aid to 
Spain, obviously not a fact. They trumpet 
for a superworld government. By creating 
tear, the ADA is trying to panic the American 
People into the acceptance of our cessation 
of nuclear testing and armaments. Mean- 
while, and as expected, they join the Com- 
munists in denouncing our nuclear contribu- 
tion in defense of West Germany. No men- 
tion is made of Russia’s nuclear armaments 
Surrounding West Germany. 

The ADA loudly protests that it is anti- 
Communist, Its self-proclaimed great and 
heroic fight with communism has apparently 
been carried on in the belief that the really 
effective way to fight the Communist cause is 
to kill it with kindness. And since the ADA 
claims to be anti-Communist, let's look at 
the record: 

(a) It opposed the Mundt bill to control 
communism in 1948. 

(b) It opposed the Communist control bill 
in Ulinols in 1949. 

(c) It opposed the Communist control bill 
of 1950. 

(d) It opposed the Maryland Communist 
control bill in 1950. 

(e) It opposed the Smith Act in 1952, 

(t) It opposed military aid to Nationalist 


(g) It attempts to discredit the FBI. 
(h) It defended Communist student 
groups. 
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(i) It repeatedly attacks the House Un- 
American Activities Committee and urges 
that it be abolished. 

(j) It urges the United States to withdraw 
recognition of Nationalist China, while plug- 
pog for Red China’s admission into the 


5 It endorsed Truman's removal of Gen- 
eral MacArthur. 

(1) It defended the Institute of Pacific 
Relations (found to be an instrument of So- 
viet policy by a Senate committee). 

(m) They condemn loyalty oaths. 

(n) It called for an investigation of the 
American Legion. 

(o) It opposed a bill to permit the FBI to 
tap telephone conversations of suspected 
Communists. 

(p) It defended fifth-amendment teach- 


ers. 

(q) It opposed a bill requiring Commu- 

to testify. 

One of the disconcerting things about the 
ADA is that it seems to attract so many 
prosperous people. Incongruously it com- 
bines big money, big labor (labor union con- 
tributions represent about one-third of the 
ADA budget), and big names. Who sup- 
ports the ADA? A few of their organizers 
and members are: * 

(a) Prof. Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.: “The 
faults and injustice in our present system 
which make even freedom-loving Americans 
look wistfully to Russia.” 

(b) Eleanor Roosevelt: “Smearing good 
people like Alger Hiss is unforgivable.” 

(c) Joe Lash: officer of Communist front 


American Youth Congress. 


(d) Francis Henson: Tm a Marxist.“ 
a Senator PauL DoucLas: Tm a Social- 

(f) Telford Taylor: defended Communist 
Harry Bridges. 

(g) Adlai Stevenson. 

(h) Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY. 

(i) Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

(J) Walter P. Reuther, 


The record makes it clear that the ADA 
now dominates the policyforming levels of 
the Democratic Party. And locally, like 
COPE, their infiuence is effective. Mayor, 
and ADA'er, Richardson Dilworth, of Phil- 
adelphia, says his recent victory over Harold 
Stassen was exclusively by ADA 
staff and volunteers.“ Nor is the Republican 
Party entirely free from the ADA menace. 
Governor McKeldin of Maryland warmly em- 
braced the socialist ADA line with glowing 
terms, and even a White House staff member 
offered an apology, or token blessing, to the 
ADAS 

As a power-hungry, control-minded cell of 
intellectual radicals, they bear careful 
watching, especially this year, a major elec- 
tion year, since most of the presidential 
hopefuls are either officers, complete ad- 
herents, or favorably endorsed by the radicals 
at the ADA summit. 

ADA, like COPE, has a single composite 
objective: to centralize political and eco- 
nomic power. They would have individuals 
give up much of their freedom and the States 
give up much of their sovereignty to the 
Federal Government which can easiest be 
controlled by a partnership of union bosses 
and Fabian liberal intellectuals, or apostles 
of the ADA. 


Senate Republican policy committee re- 
port, Apr. 7, 1958. 

(a) House Rept. 2277, 2d sess., 77th Cong.; 
(b) Los Angeles Times, Sept. 14, 1952. 

*Santa Ana Register, Oct. 30, 1954. 

*Santa Ana Register, Oct. 30, 1954. 

$ CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 16, 
p. 10280. 

*(a) Santa Ana Register, Oct. 30, 1954; 
(b) Hon. Kit Clardy speech, June 2, 1954. 

TADA World, January 1960. 

Washington Post, Sept. 27, 1954. 
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Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
an analysis of COPE prepared by Mr. 
Kelvin Bailey, who heads my research 


COPE: CONTROL, THEN DESTROY 

Labor unions have been active in America 
since 1823, and their rocketing success (using 
the techniques of gangsters, Socialists, and 
Communists) continues unchecked because 
of their fanatical adherence to their basic 
reactionary premise: “We'll get from the 
company what we have the power to take.“ “ 
Power, therefore, regardless of how achieved, 
is their revolutionary war cry. And the 
frightening truth is that today, 1960, the 
unions boast of their chokehold on America 
by asserting, for example: “I control Phila- 
delphla. The union controls the country.“ 

Today the greatest concentrations of politi- 
cal and economic power in the United States 
are found—not in the overregulated, over- 
criticized, overinvestigated, and overtaxed 
business corporations—and certainly not in 
their hag-ridden, brow-beaten, publicity 
fearful managers. The greatest concentra- 
tions of political and economic power are 
found in the underregulated, undercriticized, 


mouthpiece, the treacherous COPE (Com- 
mittee on Political Education). 

COPE was uncorked in 1955. COPE grew, 
like cancer, out of CIO's political action com- 
mittee which was conceived in 1943 under the 
tutorship of FDR's strong right arm, Sidney 
Hillman, long known for his radical left- 
wing views. Thus COPE became the concen- 
tration camp for unionism by means of 
which money could be siphoned away from 
the workers (without regard and consent as 
to disposition) for purposes of electing poli- 
tlotans who have no integrity whatsoever and 
will do whatever the unions ask. And what 
do unions and COPE demand? Anything at 
all that favors collectivism over individ- 
ualism, 

Labor unions moved to control Federal and 
State Capitals, and cities as it would operate 
to organize workers in industry. But picket 
lines were found unnecessary. Elected rep- 
resentatives, owing their political lives to 
COPE, demonstrated an eagerness to insure 
long tenure by following the wishes of the 
labor barons. The procedure is simple; the 
docile members get financial support from 
labor political committees; they are eulogized 
in the union newspapers whose circulation 
totals over 17 million; and the million-odd 
union shop stewards seek to regiment the 
rank-and-file union members into voting 
for them. 

A formidable force, COPE and organized 
labor, with a structure sulted to engage in 
politics, and having the three essentials for 
successful political actlon—money, organiza- 
tion, and driving lust for big government, 
big labor, big spending, and bigger taxing 
which can be gained through hip-pocket, 
COPE-captive Congressmen. 

Incidentally, since 95 percent or more of 
labor’s support has been given to liberal 
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Democratic candidates, this is taken to mean 
that when the unions can control Congress 
from inside the Democratic Party, there is 
simply no sense in organizing a separate 
Labor Party. In fact, in 1958, organized 
labor plunked more money into the Demo- 
cratic campaign kitty than the national 
Democratic committees themselves did. 

There is no mystery about the staggering 
control which COPE has over congressional 
members. In 1959, in the Senate, no less 
than 66 of 98 Members, a two-thirds majority, 
could be depended upon to obey labor dic- 
tates much of the time. In the House, a 
minimum of 237 Members have the pro- 
labor brand. For Members opposed to union 
dominance, the penalty of their antilabor 
stigma was made abundantly clear in the 
1958 elections. Of 204 House incumbents, 
supported by COPE, 189 were returned to 
Office, or 92 percent. Of 187 incumbents op- 
posed by COPE, 166 retained their seats and 
21 were defeated, or an 11 percent loss.“ 

COPE endorsed 24 candidates for Governor 
in 1958, of whom 18 won and 6 lost for a 
winning percentage of 75 percent.’ It 
should be remembered that unions, through 
COPE, are similarly busy on the local level. 
A little imagination should awaken the citi- 
zen into realizing what is happening to his 
city hall. 

While the Nation was busy electing a 
President in 1956, the unions and COPE 


COPE is headquartered in the new $3.5 
million AFL-CIO building across from the 
White House. COPE functions in all 50 
States and in cities down to the precinct 
level. (There are 42 national union head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C.) 

The chief textbook in COPE’s political 
school is a booklet, “How Your Senators and 
Representatives Voted.” Every Federal law- 
maker is listed, along with his right or 
wrong voting record on legislation labor 
considers important. More than 11 million 
of these booklets are sent out to union 
members and used in local meetings to point 
out the blackguards“ in Congress. From 
this record, it is not hard to see well in ad- 
Vance of the local conventions which law- 
makers will be the main targets of COPE, 
and who will get full-scale COPE ald. 

Of the 33 Senators up for reelection in 
1960, 6 show up in the COPE “record” as 
extremely bad. Naturally they are all Re- 
publicans (COPE piously claims nonparti- 
sanship). The remaining 27, or a whopping 
80 percent, are either captive-COPE Sen- 
ators, or sufficiently weaned into their camp 
for purposes of echoing the COPE-ADA So- 
clalist line. 

Presidential hopefuls, Senators KENNEDY, 
Symincton and HUMPHREY, have a 100-per- 
cent pro-union voting record. With a lib- 
eral Supreme Court, a pro-union Congress, 
and now the possibility of a COPE-captive 
White House occupant, the American people 
would be further hammered to their knees. 
After all, this coalition of radical left-wing 
ADA’ers, Socialists, and power-hungry un- 
ions admit they are playing a * * * “courage- 
ous and active role in changing the shape of 

* 


In 1958, 32 of organized labor's political 
committees reported spending a total of 
$1,828,777. This figure is absurd. Political 
groups whose activities are limited to a 
single State, city, or district do not have to 
report. Therefore, accurate figures on all 
campaign spending—national, State, and lo- 
cal—are impossible to obtain. Thus the 
amounts listed by unions do not truly re- 
fiect the total amount of union participa- 
2 Even $5 million is unconvincingly 
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A more realistic COPE expenditure Is re- 
flected in the 1954 campaign of liberal Sen- 
ator McNamara, of Michigan, where the un- 
fons spent an estimated $841,000 to achieve 
this single election. (For example, 500 
“special organizers’ were employed by the 
unions, costing $300,000.) From case his- 
tories and experience it is known that actual 
expenditures are more than 10 times those 
required to be reported. This means that 
approximately $10 million was spent in 
Michigan alone. And inasmuch as unions 
collect about $620 million per year (up from 
$458 million in 1955) it can be assumed 
that 10 percent is spent for political pur- 
poses, or $62 million for political purposes 
annually, or a total of $124 million for each 
biannual election of House and Senate 
Members.“ 

Contributions received by COPE in 1958 
were 14 percent higher than in 1956 while 
contributions by COPE to candidates for 
Federal office were 27 percent higher in 1958 
than in 1956. In 1958 awards for 100 per- 
cent COPE contributions were given 404 lo- 
cal unions and 39 international and na- 
tional tions that fully met their 
obligations to COPE, 27 of which completed 
a 3-year record of full participation, Not 
bad. Not bad. 

In addition to COPE’s reputation as a 
“fatcat,” they are becoming equally famous 
in slippery procedures, shared by their pup- 
pets. Democrat Jonn FoLEY, a COPE candi- 
date from Maryland, filed expenditures of 
only $620 with the Clerk of the House, while 
filing $18,728 at the county courthouse. In 
short, 30 times as much. Also in the same 
1958 elections, COPE-backed candidate ö 
Govern, of South Dakota, filed a paltry 
$6,554 contribution with the Clerk, but In his 
State he filed nearly twice as much—$11,442. 
Further peculiarities appear when his state- 
ment in South Dakota lists only $2,000 from 
COPE, and his Was statement Usts 
no COPE contributions. Yet COPE’s own 
statement to the Clerk reflects two $2,000 
contributions to McGovern.’ 

The decision as to who receives this money 
rests principally with one man, Dr. Walter P. 
Reuther (6 doctorate degrees, although he 
never finished college), AFL-CIO kingpin, 
and one of the financial angels of the radi- 
cal ADA. Reuther does not give campaign 
funds to anyone except those he expects to 
further in his legislative aims, which in- 
cluded all but 2 of the 27 planks included in 
the 1957 platform of the Communist Party.” 

Reuther’s present influence and back- 
ground, association in Communist-front or- 
ganizations, his working in a Soviet machine 
factory, and his statement that he did not 
believe in God, his abiding affection and ad- 
vocacy for socialism, and his letter recom- 
mending that workers in America “work for a 
Soviet America,” should dramatize the fate 
of the United States if this little Caesar is 
permitted to elect or defeat through his 
political front, the infamous COPE." 

Some Congressmen are feeling the sting of 
COPE’s political pay-offs. A young Con- 
gressman was compelled to appoint a former 
union organizer as his assistant. “I've lost 
control of my own Office force,” the fresh- 
man legislator bitterly remarked. Now I'm 
beginning to wonder how far the payoff 
will extend and whether it’s worth it.“ 
And still another new Congressman ap- 
pointed a high-ranking UAW union official 
as his assistant, possibly to insure 100 per- 
cent submission to their will by their polit- 
ical debtors.* 

But money is an incidental explanation of 
the immense power of COPE. It has at its 
command, and under strict union discipline, 
thousands of workers—that indispensable 
factor in winning elections. COPE's preelec- 
tion preparations are extensive. COPE has 


teenagers, and children. 
They are given jobs as checkers, telephoners, 
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messengers, drivers, babysitters,  poll- 
watchers, leaflet passers, sound truck crews, 
coffeemakers, and coordinators. With this 
kind of mechanicallike smooth-running 
operation, it is little wonder they can cockily 
boast; We are started on a course that will 
allow us to dellver Illinois in 1960 to the 
candidate we think best for labor.” 1 

COPE is a beehive of booming activity. 
During 1958 and 1959, 33 different items of 
literature were printed and distributed, with 
a total circulation in excess of 31 million. 
In early 1959 the circulation of “Political 
Memo From COPE,” ‘published biweekly, 
went over the 100,000 mark, Paid resub- 
scriptions have been running at the rate of 
2,300 per month. The “Keeping in Touch” 
newsletter has a circulation of 4,000, while 
10,000 copies of Notes From COPE” are sent 
out twice a month. During 1958-59 over 2,100 
requests for research material were handled 
by COPE.“ 

Much of COPE's successes can be traced 
to their variety of activities which extend 
into (a) high school and college democracy 
programs, (b) libraries, (c) training films, 
(d) book clubs, (e) dramatic pageants, (f) 
choral groups, (g) arts and crafts, (h) paint- 
ing classes, (1) shop lunch time democracy 
programs, (j) education for new immigrants, 
(k) international union exchanges, (1) old- 
timers’ centers, (m) use of noted movie and 
TV personalities, (n) veterans, (o) religion. 
With a blitz movement like this it is little 
wonder that COPE was able to dominate the 
political affairs in the 1958 congressional 
campaign in Idaho. 

The women’s activities department, WAD, 
is a part of COPE’s regular organization. 
WAD, like COPE, operates on national, 
State, county, city, and congressional district 
levels. WAD carries out year-round pro- 
grams of education and action in trying to- 
help their union husbands, fathers, and 
brothers in their struggle. They savagely 
work the other side of the street, such as 
PTA's, service clubs, small businesses, 
churches, women's clubs, and telephoning. 
They develop and maintain an intricate 
central card file system on community citi- 
zens—avallable only to COPE.“ 

Thirty-six WAD women did the following 
in one Senate election: 

1. Handled 47,850 pieces of literature. 

2. Made 6,704 telephone calls. 

3. Made 9,528 home calls. 

4. Provided 5,798 hours of voluntary work. 

In 1958 COPE neatly packaged a 311-page 
speakers’ handbook on 24 issues for use in 
preparing speeches, leaflets, pamphlets, and 
campaign material. The purpose is to stand- 
ardize the “line” from their highest captive 
congressional robots, to the lowest card- 
carrying unionworker. Without surprise the 
booklet is permeated with typical dialectical 
ADA-COPE Jargon designed to brainwash 
their corraled listeners with falsehoods, and 
to panic them into believing that the Re- 
publicans are responsible for everything that 
is wrong, evil, unsuccessful, untried, or even 
unthought of, whereas the Democrats remain 
perfumed, saintly, and untouchable. No 
mention is made that the position taken on 
all 24 issues follows the socialist ADA plat- 
form which, in most cases, closely parallels 
that of the Communist Party. Their guided 
lectures, principally social reforms in nature, 
are: Atomic giveaway, civil rights, corrup- 
tion, cost of living, education, foreign policy, 
Government pay raises, housing, immigration 
and citizenship, jobs and recession, labor 
law, minimum wage, natural gas, natural re- 
sources, old-age and survivors insurance, po- 
litical money, public assistance programs. | 
public power, REA social security, 

TVA, unemployment insurance, and “wey 
labor is in politics. 

A little arithmetic applied to the pe 
of their COPE-sponsored reactionary pro- 
grams suggests an increase in our ee 
budget of about 640 billion, or about double 
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our present individual tax burden. And 
even worse, it means complete, and final, 


powerful centralized government. 
then have attained Reuther's ambition, “a 
Soviet America.” 

If it is only security for which COPE and 
Reuther plead, then they can go to prison. 
They'll have enough to eat, a bed, and a roof 
over their heads.” 

The programs and dogma prescribed by 
COPE are unacceptable. Deal high handedly 
as they would have us do with the mecha- 
nisms of the marketplace, and the mecha- 
nisms will bind. Preempt the surplus of the 
people, and surpluses will dwindle, Cen- 
tralize the political function, and then lose 
touch with reality. Stifle the economic sov- 
ereignty of the individual by spending his 
surplus dollars for him, and you stifle his 
freedom. Socialize the individual's surplus 
and you socialize his spirit and creativeness; 
you cannot paint the Mona Lisa by assign- 
ing one dab each to a thousand painters.” 


1 Santa Ana Register, July 25, 1955. 

Human Events, July 28, 1958. 

„Labor Union Monopoly, a Clear and 
Present Danger,” by Donald R. Richbert. 

American Mercury article by Edward 
Willard. 

® COPE publication No. 59. 

ADA World, International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, January 1960. 

American Mercury article by Willard 
Edwards. 

5 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Mar. 24, 1958. 

Human Events, Dec. 22, 1958. 

National Republican Congressional Com- 
mittee. 

u (a) National Republican Congressional 
Committee; (b) Walter Reuther, by Eldorous 
L. Dayton. 

13 American Mercury article by Willard 
Edwards. 

1 Human Events, Dec. 22, 1958. 

u Newsweek magazine, Mar. 10, 1958. 

U.S. Chamber of Commerce pamphlet. 

10 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, July 8, 1958, 

* COPE publication No. 58. 

3 COPE publication No, 55. 

General Eisenhower, Galveston, Tex., 
Dec. 8, 1949. 

p From Liberalism,” by William F. 
Buckley, Jr. 
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Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time now I have been impressed 
with the competence of Mr. Sumner G. 
Whittier, Administrator of the Veterans’ 
Administration. I would like to insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a recent 
statement of his that outlines the Ad- 
ministrator’s policies: 

ADMINISTRATOR'S POLICIES 

We believe in the importance of the indi- 
vidual, veteran and employee, and citizen; 
the heightening of human dignity; inspira- 
tion rather than compulsion; with emphasis 
upon the positive rather than the negative; 
healthy competition born of comparison and 
contrast, of a spirit of striving toward higher 
standards of quality and service; motivating 
all members of the VA family to contribute 
fully, creatively, and imaginatively to the 
fulfillment of VA's precious mission. 
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We believe in instilling, promotihg, and 
proclaiming pride in our Nation and its 
Government; pride in working for that Gov- 
ernment; pride in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion; pride in the VA's mission of sympa- 
thetic service to the veteran, his family, his 
widow, and his orphan; pride in our dedi- 
cation to the highest attainable quality in 
every program and service. 

We believe in reporting clearly and sim- 
ply, promptly and meaningfully, uniformly 
and fully to all members of the VA family; 
to the President and the Congress; to vet- 
erans and all other citizens of this Re- 
public. 

We believe in a policy of decentralization, 
that the point of decision should be as close 
to the area of action as is reasonable. 

We believe recruitment and promotion 
should be based on merit; that dedication, 
ability, and hard work should be the stand- 
ards for sound appraisal, and for career de- 
velopment; that the key is in the search and 
the discovery and use of the most competent 
people. 

We believe that all things can be meas- 
ured; that for all parts and programs, as 
well as the whole VA, standards, tall and 
idealistic, should be set, for the short range 
and the long range; that performance 
should be constantly evaluated against these 
standards; and that everything is suscepti- 
ble to improvement. 

We believe in cooperating with other Fed- 
eral and State Government agencies and pri- 
vate institutions in furthering common pro- 
gram objectives. 

We believe that our mission is broad; that 
if we of VA are to be advisors to the Presi- 
dent, spokesmen before committees of Con- 
gress, interpreters of veterans’ needs to the 
Nation, planners for today and for the long 
future, then we must seek fresh ideas, think 
anew on concepts of both the past and the 
present, accepting the Nation as our obli- 
gation, the world as our source; that out of 
the dedication, the imagination, the contri- 
butions of all 170,000 of us come sounder 
programs, truer fulfillment of veterans’ and 
the Nation's needs, and finer means of heal- 
ing and cure, even miracles of research and 
discovery that will benefit not alone the 
veteran but all mankind. 


Cardinal Alojzije Stepinac 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in the 
Brooklyn (N..) Tablet on February 27 
and which was sent to me by my con- 
seu Mr. Jozo Poduje, of Larchmont, 

It points up the superb qualities of 
Cardinal Alojzije Stepinac manifested 
under severe pressures of involuntary 
confinement. He appealed to Catholics 
to cast aside and repel the pressures of 
atheistic communism. In his last suffer- 
ings Cardinal Stepinac avowed that he 
would refuse to give any kind of response 
to questions asked him under the threat 
of torture or other physical force. The 
character and nobility of the cardinal 
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is shown in his own statement when he 
said: 

If the organs of the government consider 
that I am dying too slowly, then let them 
order my physical liquidation as they or- 
dered my juridic liquidation 14 years ago, 

St. Cyprian gave 25 pieces of gold to the 
executioner who was to behead him. I have 
no gold. Ican only pray for the person who 
may eventually execute me, asking the Lord 
to forgive him in eternity and asking the 
Lord to allow me to die in peace. 


The article follows: 
[From the Brooklyn (N.Y.) Tablet, Feb. 27, 
1960 


CARDINAL URGED PEOPLE To STAND FAST IN THE 
LORD—LATE YUGOSLAV PRIMATE, IN SPIRIT- 
UAL TESTAMENT, NOTED INFILTRATION—LAST 
LETTER REVEALED—-NoTE TO Rep COURT 
TELLS OF CONSTANT SUFFERING Yer UN- 
WAVERING DEFIANCE 


Vatican Crry.—Cardinal Alojzije Stepinac 
in a spiritual testament made a last exhorta- 
tion to his Yugoslay flock to resist the pres- 
sures of atheistic communism, it was re- 
vealed here. 

Excerpts of the testament were published 
in L'Osservatore Romano, Vatican City daily 
paper. L'Osservatore said that the docu- 
ment was dated May 28, 1957, a time when 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Zagreb felt that 
his death was near. It said he wanted to 
protect his flock, even after his death, against 
dangers to their faith and happiness. 

Cardinal Stepinac died February 10 at the 
age of 61. He had been isolated in his na- 
tive village of Krasic since 1951 by the Com- 
munist government, which had previously 
held him in prison for 5 years. 

WARNS OP ATHEISTS 
are death, Cardinal Stepinac told his peo- 
ple: 

“Atheists have infiltrated into your midst 
who, although they are a minority (as I am 
writing they are hardly 2 percent), have done 
everything in their power to remove the name 
of God from your souls and to make you 
happy—they say—without God. 

“But as I prepare to leave this world, I 
must repeat to you, in the face of every 
attempt of this kind, what the Prophet Isaiah 
said: ‘O my people, they that call thee 
blessed, the same deceive thee, and destroy 
the way of thy steps’” (Isaiah 3: 12). 

The cardinal warned that every attempt to 
create a culture and a civilization without 
God would seal the people’s doom for time 
and for eternity. To this he added: 

In taking my leave of you, therefore, my 
beloved children, I address to you the words 
that St. Paul wrote to the Philippians, to 
‘stand fast thus in the Lord.“ (Philippians 
4:1). Those who despise the Lord want to 
take you from Him and in this way they 
degrade you to the lowest level. Their work 
is condemned by God. 


BE FAITHFUL TO MARY 


The cardinal then urged his people to have 
special devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary: 

“If you love and venerate the Mother of 
God with sincere and constant affection, the 
words of the Wise Man—‘He that honoreth 
his mother is as one that layeth up a treasure’ 
(Ecclesiasticus 3: 5)—will be true for you 
as well. 

“Only atheistic communism has been ca- 
pable of inserting blasphemies against the 
Mother of God even into school manuals, 
blashphemies which I reproved in 1946 dur- 
ing the so-called trial with which it was 
hoped to cancel the Catholic Church from 
our country with the stroke of a pen. May 
the Lord not permit that any of you will ever 
imitate those evil persons in insulting the 
Mother of God. To such a one, the words 
of the same wise man would apply: ‘He is 
cursed of God that angereth his mother“ 
(Ecclesiasticus 3: 18). 
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Last LETTER REVEALS SUFFERING DEFIANCE 

Vrenna.—What is perhaps the last letter 
written by Cardinal Alojzije Stepinac reveals 
his great suffering and his defiance of the 
church's persecutors in the final days of his 
life. 

The letter, addressed to the district tri- 
bunal of Osijek, Yugoslavia, is dated Decem- 
ber 4, 1959, only 63 days before his death. 

Father Ciril Kos, spiritual director of the 
seminary at Djakovo, had been brought to 
trial and Cardinal Stepinac had been sum- 
moned for interrogation in connection with 
it. Father Kos was found guilty of alleged 
anti-Government activities and sentenced to 
7 years in jail. 

Excerpts from his letter in answer to the 
summons follow: 

“To the organ of the government power 
which was to have interrogated me in 
connection with the citation sent me by 
the District Tribunal of Osijek: 

“A reason why I cannot comply with the 
citation is this: 

“I was condemned by a supreme people's 
court of the people’s Croatian Republic on 
October 11, 1946, to 16 years of forced labor, 
first in the prison of Lepoglava and then to 
my present internment in Krasic. That sen- 
tence was juridic homicide of an innocent 
man. That was the interpretation given to it 
by the whole civilized world. 

“This was admitted even by certain leaders 
of Federated People’s Republic of Yugo- 
slavia who met with Prof. Ivan Mestrovic in 
the United States. All this was communi- 
cated to me by word of mouth by Professor 
Mestrovic when he came to visit me this 
year at Krasic. He knows their names. 

“The consequence of the condemnations, 
which scandalized the whole world, is that 
my physical life, during the 13 years spent 
in prison and confinement, has reached the 
edge of the tomb. Our doctors and foreign 
doctors have done everything possible to 
prolong my life, but they have not restored 
my life to me. 

“Until today they have extracted 34 liters 
(66 pints) of blood and this is not enough. 
They have had to perform operations on 
both my legs to save me from imminent 
death by thrombosis (blood clot). 

RARELY WITHOUT PAIN 

“As a result of these operations, I am 
practically an invalid who drags his feet 
around the house with a cane. Moreover, 
for the past 5 years I have been ill with 

tism and, despite all medicines which 

I take frequently, it is rare that I am com- 

pletely without pain. 

T will not mention the deadly infirmity 
which struck me 2 years ago when journal- 
ists reported me near death. Nor will I 
recall the many other ailments from which I 
suffer, as for example, bronchial catarrh. I 
have suffered from this for years. When 
Dr. Sercer asked that I be allowed to go to 
the seashore, the request was refused. 

“The serious state of my health is better 
known to the parish priest of Krasic and to 
the nuns, who often spend whole days at 
my bedside to assist me. I often must skip 
the celebration of holy mass, even on Sun- 
day, because of my pain.“ 

WHO VIOLATES U.N. CHARTER? 


“If I combat the ideology of the party 
being convinced that it is wholly false, is 
this combating the state? 

“It is lawful for the Yugoslay Communist 
Party to persecute the Catholic Church with 
fire and steel for 15 years, separating men 
from the church, preventing baptism of 
children, preventing Christian instruction of 
youth and the celebration of religious mar- 
riage; if it is lawful for the Yugoslav Com- 
munity Party to destroy Catholic institu- 
tions and schools, printing presses, news- 
papers and their properties, and to commit 
innumerable acts of suppression, how can 
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one ever dare to accuse me of crime if I 
raise my volce in defense of the sacred 
things of catholicism? 

“Have I perhaps violated the charter of 
human rights of the United Nations; or is 
it not others instead who have violated that 
charter since, after the bloody injustices 
and many suppressions, some wish to tor- 
ture me with long interrogations regarding 
a subject on which I will never admit guilt? 

“Is it not enough for you to know that 
some of your leaders have openly confessed 
to Professor Mestrovic that they have no 
grounds for instituting proceedings against 
me, and to know that even so a trial was 
held with consequences resulting practically 
in my death, as I have outlined above?” 

REFUSES TO GIVE ANSWER 

“Therefore, I say to you that I am a man 
with both feet in the grave and am almost 
descending into it. Since I am seriously 
ill, I cannot comply with your citation. If, 
then, there will be an attempt to torture 


me by force with questions either on my 


bed of pain or during my painful walks in 
the courtyard, I refuse from now on to give 
any kind of response. And moreover, I de- 
cline every responsibility for the public 
scandal that will result therefrom and which 
will be publicized in the world press when 
the new attack perpetrated against a half- 
dead man becomes known. 

“If the organs of the government consider 
that I am dying too slowly, then let them 
order my physical liquidation, as they or- 
dered my juridic liquidation 14 years ago. 

“St. Cyprian gave 25 pieces of gold to the 
executioner who was to behead him. I have 
no gold. I can only pray for the person 
who may eventually execute me, asking the 
Lord to forgive him in eternity and asking 
the Lord to allow me to die in peace. 

“If you have provoked me to speak of your 
inhuman treatment during these long years, 
do not take it badly, since the Romans said: 

“Sunt certi. denique fines.’ (There are 
certain limits.) 

“My jailers may continue to mount guard 
according to your instructions so as to make 
my life impossible, but I know what my 
duty is. With the grace of the Lord, I will 
fulfill it to the end—to the end without the 
least hatred, without the least revenge on 
anyone, but at the same time without fear 
of anyone.“ 


Adlai Stevenson’s Great Debate Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. Mack of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude the second of Adlai E. Stevenson's 
two-part article in This Week magazine 
in which he presents a plan for taking 
some of the waste and foolishness out of 
our presidential election campaigns, as 
follows: 

ADLAI STEVENSON’S PLAN FOR A GREAT 

DEBATE—PART 2 
(By Adlai E. Stevenson) 

Last week I outlined what I consider to be 
the major problems of political television, 
These troubles can be summarized quite 
briefly. The costs of TV force on any polit- 
ical candidate the awful demands of brevity— 
and these demands can only eventually lead 
to sloganeering. In addition, every candi- 
date is confronted by the natural desire of 
the TV public to be entertained. And be- 
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cause the public Js constantly offered such 
a variety of TV fare, it cannot help being 
apathetic to a great deal of what it sees and 
hears. 

I would like to try to feel my way toward a 
single solution of these complicated prob- 
lems. I would like to propose that we trans- 
form our circus-atmosphere presidential 
campaign into a great debate conducted in 
full view of all the people, 

More than a hundred years ago my great- 
grandfather, Jesse Fell, an Ilinois editor 
and friend of Abraham Lincoln, proposed the 
Lincoln-Douglas debates on a great issue: 
slavery. Imagine a debate now, or at least 
a discussion on the great issues of our time 
with the whole country watching. Disen- 
gagement or containment, farm policy, dis- 
armament, aid to India, the defense budget, 
the problems of old age and of urban growth 
and of civil rights—because candidates ne- 
glect these questions, few people understand 
them, but how we decide them may fix our 
children’s future, and mankind’s. And we 
can decide them not after canned rhetoric 
and TV spectaculars but only after intelli- 
gent discussion, which the candidates and 
the network can provide. 

TWO CANDIDATES MEET FACE TO FACE 

Suppose that every Monday evening, at 
peak viewing time, for an hour and a half, 
from Labor Day to election eve, the two 
candidates aired their views. They might on 
each evening take up a single issue. Each 
in turn might discuss it for half an hour, 
followed by 15-minute rebuttals of one an- 
other for the third half hour. 

There are other possibilities, including 
face-to-face debate. But the central idea is 
that in some manner the candidates for 
president appear together at the same prime 
time each week for a serious presentation 
of views on public questions. The time 
should cost them and their parties nothing. 

Now this idea raises a number of ques- 
tions, some quite difficult. 

Who should pay for the time? 

It has been suggested that Congress ap- 
propriate money to pay for it but nothing 
has come of this. Yet the idea is not revolu- 
tionary—many years ago Theodore Roose- 
velt proposed that the Federal Government 
bear the cost of political campaigns, 

SHOULD TV TIME BE FREE? 


It has been proposed that the networks 
should provide the time free as a public 
service, either voluntarily or be required by 
law to do so. This has been opposed as dis- 
criminatory, Presidential candidates, it 
is argued, must pay for planes and 
trains, newspaper advertisements, sound 
trucks, campaign headquarters, confetti— 
why should only television be provided free? 

Well, none of these other campaign ex- 
penses inyolves a communications medium 
licensed by Government to operate in the 
public interest. It is true that railroads and 
airlines are also Government licensees—but 
they are not media of communications. It 
is true that newspapers are media of com- 
munication—but they do not use the people's 
property and are therefore not Government 
licensees. 

The air belongs to the people, and the 
people have granted the radio-TV industry 
immensely valuable monopolies free of 
charge. Radio and television are unique in 
this respect and, therefore, it would seem to 
— to justify unique treatment under the 

W. 

Other problems arise. Shall only the Re- 
publican and Democratic Parties be given 
time? Or all parties? To give so much time 
to all parties is manifestly absurd. But how 
eliminate any without abridging their rights 
to be heard? 

Perhaps free time should be given only to 
parties that polled 20 percent of the vote at 
the preceding election and to new parties 
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which can demonstrate substantial national 
support. 

Again, shall we prescribe how the free time 
is to be used to insure sober discussion and 
avoid entertainment by bigger and bigger 
spectaculars? Should the candidates be re- 
quired to appear on the program alone, not 
surrounded by friends, who cannot share the 
responsibilities of office after the election? 

One more problem: Would anybody watch 
such a 90-minute program? Confronted by a 
long serious discussion of public questions, 
will people turn to another channel? The 
remedy, of course, is to preempt all channels. 
But I have confidence enough in the Amer- 
ican people to believe that given a chance 
they are willing and eager to listen to serious 
discussion of their most important business. 

But if all channels are not preempted and 
We permit other programs at the same time, 
Candidate A may during his half hour find 
himself competing with “Gunsmoke,” while 
Candidate B, following a half hour later, may 
compete only with an ancient grade B movie 
that nobody wants to see anyway. 

Yet preempting all channels smacks of 
cramming politics down people’s throats, an 
abhorrent idea. Here, too, is a difficult ques- 
tion 


I realize I have raised more questions than 
I have answered—and I have not by any 
means raised them all. They can be 
resolved only by thorough discussion. It is 
my hope to stimulate such discussion. But 
let us not forget the main point—to provide 
presidential candidates with free prime time 
on TV at the same time each week for con- 
tinuing sober discussion of the issues. Once 
we determine to do this, the details can be 
worked out. 


TV'S OBLIGATION TO THE PUBLIC 


Television is today the most powerful 
medium of communication available to 
candidates for public office. It owes an 
Obligation to serve the public good. That it 
has not always done so in its nonpolitical 
broadcasts has been shown by the quiz shows, 
Payola and other frauds on a gullible public. 
Used in politics as it has been in the past, it 
May likewise lose the confidence of the 
People in the political area. Such a useful 
means of mass communication must be con- 
served for the improvement of the demo- 
cratic dialogue, not allowed to encourage its 
debasement. 

During the 1956 campaign, I was urged by 
some of my advisers to challenge President 
Eisenhower to a debate. I did not, for I 
feared the challenge would be misunder- 
stood. would be taken as a gimmick. What 
I am g now is no gimmick; it is the 
establishment of what I hope will become a 
national institution, a great debate for the 
Presidency. 

And I don’t mean a “debate” in the literal 
Collegiate sense of that word, but a sustained 
discussion. Only television can establish 
such a forum. I propose that it provide 
a quadrennial clearing of the air by the use 
of the air. 

Sustained, serious discussion on all net- 
works would reach all the people directly. 
It would require effort on their part, mental 
effort, and I know of no better cure for 
apathy. It would end the financial prob- 
lem that TV now presents to the parties. 
It would end the tendency to reduce every- 
thing to assertions and slogans. It would 
diminish the temptation of politicians to 
entertain, to please and to evade the un- 
Pleasant realities. It might even help to 
restore what we seem to have lost—our 
Sense of great national purpose. 

A GREAT DECISION OF THE SIXTIES 


I would hope that the networks and the 
Political parties would voluntarily take the 
initiative in this matter. If they do not, 
then I think Congress should. 

Legislation on this subject has been in- 
troduced in Congress but has died quickly. 
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I would urge its revival, and that the tele- 
vision networks participate fully and 
thoughtfully in the ensuing discussion. For 
in the long run it may turn out that the 
direction we give to political television is one 
of the great decisions of the decisive decade 
of the sixties. 

The primary system ran away with the 
nominating process because we allowed it 
to get out of hand. Let us get television 
under control before it runs away with the 
electoral process. 


University of California Cracks Down on 
Housing Discrimination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
University of California, at its Berkeley 
campus in the Seventh Congressional 
District, recently took steps to strength- 
en its policy of nondiscrimination in 
providing housing for its students and 
staff. 


The following article from the Berk- 
eley Daily Gazette outlines this action in 
detail. I would call particular attention 
to the university’s policy statement: 

The university is proud to have native 
born students of practically every race, 
creed, and color, as well as foreign born from 
more than 80 nations. 


In a recent letter discussing this uni- 
versity policy, Mr. Lawrence Crouchett, 
housing chairman of the Berkeley 
branch of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, 
pointed out: 

As far as we are able to find out, this is 
the best university housing policy in this 
country. 


Mr. Crouchett goes on to say: 

This is one type of effort integrated uni- 
versities and colleges may make in the total 
goal of complete equal educational oppor- 
tunities. As you are aware, equal educa- 
tional opportunities extend far beyond the 
boundaries of colleges and universities. 


Regarding this action as sound, real- 
istic, and forthright, I wish to submit 
the following report for the RECORD un- 
der permission to extend remarks: 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA CRACKDOWN ON 

DISCRIMINATION—RENTAL LISTING SERVICE 

Bars Bus e 

Householders in Berkeley and adjoining 
communities who make use of the-University 
of California rental listing service after 
March 1 will be asked to sign a statement 
agreeing to abide by the university’s policy 
of nondiscrimination in providing housing 
for its students and staff. 

The new requirement, which in essence 
only augments a long standing policy of the 
university to provide equal opportunities in 
all of its services, was announced today-by 
William F. Shepard, dean of students, and 
Mrs. Ruth N, Donnelly, supervisor of housing 
services. 

“The main purpose of the written agree- 
ment is to clear up any confusion that may 
exist in the minds of interested parties, and 
to make sure that everyone who uses our 
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housing services has a clear understanding 
of our policy,” Dean Shepard said. 
INCREASING NEED 


“We ize and appreciate the ald that 
householders have given us in a time of in- 
creasing need for student housing,” he added, 
“and we believe that most householders are 
already well aware of our policy and con- 
form to it.” 

A letter explaining the nondiscrimination 
policy will be sent to all householders who 
have listings on file, as well as any who 
request listing after March 1, After that 
date, the privilege of listing with the uni- 
versity will be afforded all those who sign 
and return the accompanying statement of 
understanding, \ 

The explanatory letter states, in part, “The 
university is proud to have native born stu- 
dents of practically every race, creed, and 
color, as well as foreign born from more 
than 80 nations.” 


AGREEMENT QUOTED 


The statement of agreement itself is 
worded as follows: 

“In availing myself of the university list- 
ing service I acknowledge that I am aware 
that it is against the public policy of the 
State and the policy of the regents of the 
University of California to make such service 
available to anyone who, in affording hous- 
ing, discriminates on the basis of race, color, 
religion, national origin, or ancestry. I 
hereby agree not to engage in any such 
discriminatory practice in providing housing 
for students or staff at the University of 
California,” 

As in the past, Dean Shepard pointed out, 
evidence that a householder has failed to 
abide by the nondiscrimination policy will 
result in withdrawal of that landlord's list- 
ings. 

Last year, more than 7,800 listings of ac- 
commodations were filed with the university 
housing services and approximately 56,000 
contracts were made by students and staff 
members in the office located at 2620 Ban- 
croft Way. 


Squaw Valley Success 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, recently I reported to this Con- 
gress on the successful staging of the 
Winter Olympic games in Squaw Valley, 
Calif. Much of the success was due to 
the fine newspaper support given this 
project during the formative years when 
we all worked so hard to achieve this in- 
ternational goal. 


The McClatchy newspapers, represent- 
ed by the Sacramento, Modesto, and 
Fresno Bees, was one of the main sup- 
porters of this effort. May I commend 
the staff of the McClatchy newspapers 
for their fine assistance before and dur- 
ing the games and include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor the following edi- 
torial published Sunday in all three 


papers. 

The editorial follows: 

The winter Olympics which will end today 
at Squaw Valley have been a success even 
beyond expectations. 

Almost without exception everyone at- 
tending the games has been tremendously 
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im: by both the events and the facili- 
ties. What little griping there has been has 
come from those who are professional gripers 
or have not been within 100 miles of Squaw 
Valley. A day at the Olympics has been a 
once in a lifetime experience, 

California has done itself proud in staging 
the winter games. Avery Brundage, presi- 
dent of the International Olympic Commit- 
tee, stated: - 

“Nearly all nations represented have come 
to me and said they were not only happy 
but enthusiastic. It's almost unanimous.” 

The California Olympic officials and all 
those who have had a part in the event are 
to be commended unreservedly for the splen- 
did job they have done. And this sentiment 
is shared by those with long experience with 
winter Olympics held in many other 
countries. 


Mr. Speaker, I also would like to add 
to these remarks the views of Mr. The- 
odore Rosequist, planning coordinator of 
the California State Fair and Exposition, 
who wrote the following letter to the 
editor of the San Francisco (Calif.) 


Examiner: 

FEBRUARY 29; 1960. 
EDITOR, SAN FRANCISCO. EXAMINER, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Sm: Squaw Valley is presently the 
most widely known winter sports arca in 
the world. It is no longer “Squawk” Valley 
by sheer weight of success. The VIII Olym- 
pic winter games is a universally conceded 
success, The athletes broke record after 
record, proving the excellence of the facility 
Planning. All who were privileged to wit- 
ness the opening day pageantry and the suc- 
ceeding days of the world's finest athletic 
competitions were thrilled and rewarded with 
a once-in-a-lifetime Olympiad. ` 
- For an all too brief period, the divergent 
national interests of the world’s finest win- 
ter athletes were combined into one friendly 
group in the dining halls, recreation rooms, 
and quadrangle of the Olympic village. This 
never before has been accomplished in the 
history of the winter games, 

While there are many proud moments for 
America and her athletes, as the games pro- 
gressed, the overwhelming superiority of the 
Soviet was unmistakable. Pseudoamateurs 
or not, they were great competitors. 

Above all this, the spirit of the Olympiad 
‘was everywhere in evidence and the conduct 
of the games was a great tribute to the or- 
ganizers and its staff. The $15 million in- 
vestment in the VIII Olympic winter games 
pales into insignificance in the light of the 
resulting international attention and good 
will, 

What of the future? Why not plan ahead 
in view of the foregoing. Preserve these 
world-renowned facilities for the benefit of 
generations to come in the fast-growing 
West. Conduct an annual California, Pacific 
coast, or Western States winter (Olympics) 
festival which will afford incentive and 
training for American youth so that future 
Olympic games will place America first 
among the competing nations. Let’s make it 
plain that we are out to win more gold 
medals—yes, even if we must overcome the 
entrenched system of idealistic but possibly 
outmoded amateurism. These are big stakes 
involved and time marches on, 

With continued good management and 
promotion, Squaw Valley, as a State park or 
otherwise, will become a shrine for winter 
sports enthusiasts and embryo Olympic ath- 
letes which literally could attract the sup- 
port of organizations throughout the Na- 
tion. Where else in the world does there 
exist so much possibility for so little extra 
effort? 

A unanimous “well done“ to the VIII 
Olympic Winter Games Commisison, organ- 
ing committee, and the great dedicated 
staf which planned and executed the all- 
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time best in winter Olympiads. And con- 
gratulations to those who supported the 
games by attending. 
Sincerely, 
THEODORE ROSEQUIST, 
Planning Coordinator, California State 
Fair and Exposition, 


The Life and Times of Nicholas Appert 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include therein, 
an article by Norman Sorensen, 1959 
president, National Canners Association, 
entitled The Life and Times of Nicholas 
Appert.” 

Mr. Speaker, January 3, 1960, marked 
the 150th anniversary of the birth of 
canning—the official acceptance by the 
French Government in 1810 of Nicholas 
Appert’s method of preserving food by 
cooking it in a hermetically sealed con- 
tainer, and on August 25, 1810—6 
months after Appert’s method was pub- 
lished to the world—the first patent for. 
the manufacture of a metal container 
was granted by George III of England. 

These important happenings lead to 
the establishment of two great indus- 
tries—canning and can manufacture. 

I urge the Members of the House to 
read the most timely article which I in- 
clude herein, entitled Norman Sorensen 
Salutes Appert”: 


NORMAN SORENSEN SALUTES APPERT 


(By Norman Sorensen, 1959 president, Na- 
tional Canners Association, Washington, 
D.C.) 


The art of canning, as discovered by Nicolas 
Appert in 1810, freed mankind from the 
bondage of the seasons. It has enabled the 
farmer to plant his crops free of fear that 
his work of many months might be lost in 
a few days at the marketplace, and has en- 
abled almost everyone, everywhere, to enjoy 
the products of the field without regard for 
the calendar. As someone stated it once, “It 
puts June peas on the December platter.” 


Appert worked for 14 years before attain- 
ing his goal. His simple theory was that if 
food is sufficiently heated while sealed in a 
container that excludes air, the food will 
keep. This is the fundamental modern prin- 
ciple of canning as practiced today, as we 
mark the 150th anniversary of Appert’s 
important contribution to mankind. 

From Appert's time to the present, the 
story of canning is one of inventive genius 
devoted to scientific research, development 
of better containers, improved equipment, 
and timesaving machinery, to which many 
have contributed, and the results of which 
canners have been quick to utilize. 

Canning has indeed been brought to a 
high point of efficiency, placing choice, nu- 
tritious, and wholesome foods within the 
reach of all. Today, in this era of new- 
product development, with widespread public 
recognition of the importance of convenience 
foods, it ig interesting to contemplate the 
significance of Appert’s discovery of the art 
of canning. For canned foods were our first 
convenience foods and are today one of 
America’s fastest growing food lines, 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF NICOLAS APPERT 


Year 1752, October 23: Nicolas Appert, 
born in Chalons-sur-Marne, France, 

Years 1752-1795: Appert lived in moderate 
circumstances and was self-educated in his 
home village; he conducted and superin- 
tended operations in making confectionery, 
in brewing, distilling, storehouses for groc- 
ers in Paris and environs, and in the wine 
cellars of Champagne. 

Year 1795: French Government (the Di- 
rectory) offered prize for a method of con- 
serving food so that it could be conveyed on 
sea voyages and military campaigns and 
transported to the civilian population in var- 
ious parts of the nation. 

Years 1795-1809: Appert conducted con- 
tinuous self-financed experiments in self- 
built workshops, and with self-bullt appa- 
ratus at Massy, near Paris, using glass botties 
and Jars. 

Year 1803, November: The Board of Health 
presented to the Marine Prefect at the port 
of Brest a favorable report on Appert-pre- 
pared supplies (broth with beef, beans and 
green peas), based on their condition after 
3 months of roadstead. 

Year 1805: In Almanach des Gour- 
mands,” volume 3, Grimod de la Reyniere, 
leading gastronomist of the time, approved 
Appert's results and announced Appert had 
bought land near Massy to grow fruits and 
vegetables close to his experimental work- 
shop. (In later statements Appert annunci- 
ated the theory that adjacency to source of 
raw product was a prime consideration in 
attaining the celerity that is indispensable 
in successful preservation of food.) 

Year 1806: The Society for the Encourage- 
ment of National Industry brought Appert’s 
results to the attention of the Government. 
Appert-prepared foods were carried across the 
Equator and far south so as to subject them 
to extremes of temperature, humidity and 
transportation. There were favorable re- 
ports from Admirals Martin and Allemand 
and the maritime prefects of Bordeaux and 
Brest, calling attention to the possibility of 
provisioning the Navy with foods, which, by 
replacing the salt meats, would prevent the 
ravages of scurvy, the greatest scourge of 
seafaring men. The society suggested that 
Appert’s methods be published, stating, “It 
will be the country and humanity 
by publishing, with the eulogies it merits, a 
discovery so generally useful.“ 

Year 1809, February 10: “Courier d'Europe” 
eulogized Appert's work saying M. Appert 
has discovered the art of fixing the seasons.” 

Year 1809, March 15; The French Minister 
of the Interior, Count Montalivet, requested 
the Consulting Bureau of Arts and Manu- 
factures to investigate the Appert method. 
The committee did so and recommended that 
the 12,000-franc award be granted to Appert. 

Year 1810, January 30: Count Montalivet 
bestowed the award on Appert, requiring him 
to “write an exact and detailed description 
of these processes,” this to be deposited 
with the Consulting Bureau of Arts and 
Manufacturers for their examination and re- 
view, after which it was to be printed at 
Appert's expense and 200 copies delivered to 
the Minister, 

Year 1810, February 26: August de Heine 
patented the use of iron containers for pre- 
serving food (English patent No. 3310) but 
never engaged in commercial canning. 

Year 1810, June: First edition (6,000 
copies) of Appert's required treatise was 
published at the house of Patris & Co., Print- 
ers-Booksellers, Quay Napoleon, Corner Street 
of the Dove, No. 4, Paris, under the title “Le 
Livre de Tous les Menages ou L'Art de Con- 
server, pendant plusiers annees, Toutes les 
Substances Animales et Végétales” (The 
Book of All Households; or The Art of Pre- 
serving Animal and Vegetable Substances for 
Many Years”). It gave detailed instructions 
for canning more than 60 different food 
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items. In that same year it was translated 
into a German edition. 

Year 1810, August 25: Peter Durand, mer- 
chant of Hoxton Square, Middlesex Shire, 
was granted a patent by King George III 
(English Patent No. 3372) authorizing him 
to “use, exercise, and vend within England, 
Wales, and the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
an invention communicated to him by a cer- 
tain foreigner residing abroad, of the Method 
of Preserving Animal Food, Vegetable Food, 
and Other Perishable Articles a Long Time 
from Perishing or Becoming Useless.” This 
required Durand to place a description of 
the “invention” in writing in His Majesty's 
High Court of Chancery within 6 calendar 
months. 

Year 1810, August 30: Durand filed his de- 
scription which included the statement “I 
Place and inclose the said food or article 
in bottles or other vessels of glass, pottery, 
tin, or other metals to fit materials * .“ 
This reference to tin or other metals is the 
only particular in which the Durand descrip- 
tion differs from Appert’s, and has been re- 
ferred to in much of the canning history 
literature as a first patent for the manufac- 
ture of the tin can. Since this is the first 
record of using the tin can as a food con- 
tainer, its invention is attributed to Durand. 
It is recorded by Dr. A. W. Bitting, however, 
that even previous to 1800 the Dutch put up 
fish in tin, although their methods were not 
those now generally recognized for canning. 
The fish were boiled a short time in salt 
brine, smoked for 2 days, put in cans, covered 
with hot butter or olive oll, and sealed. 

Year 1810-1830: Bulletins of the French 
Society for the Encouragement of National 
Industry periodically contained accounts of 
the work of Appert, with eulogistic reports. 

Year 1811: The second edition of “Appert’s 
Treatise,” revised and augmented by the 
author, was published in France and trans- 
lated into Swedish and English. 

Year 1811: A food preservation process 
based on that of Appert was developed in 
England by John Hall and Bryan Donkin 
of the Dartford Iron Works. 

Year 1812: The second English edition of 
the “Appert Treatise” was published, and 
the first American (by D. Longworth, 
Shakespeare Gallery, New York) from the 
second English edition. 

Year 1812: Appert established “The House 
of Appert“ in Massy, the first commercial 
cannery in the world. 

Year 1813: The third edition of the “Ap- 
pert Treatise,” revised and augmented by 
the author, was published in France. 

Year 1813: Foods canned by Donkin & Hall 
were being favorably tested by the English 
army and navy. 

Year 1813, April 30: An agent of the Duke 
of Wellington wrote favorably to Donkin & 
Hall about their preserved meat. 

Year 1814: Appert delivered certain prod- 
ucts requested by the French Government: 
“fresh meats, game, consomme, milk, fish, 
lobster pates of meat and fowl, fresh eggs, 
cream, butter, vegetables, fruits, and anti- 
scorbutic juices.” In that year he went to 
London to demonstrate his methods. After- 
wards he made his own cans—of iron, coated 
with tin. Although the French.Navy de- 
manded square cans, for facility of loading 
and storing, Appert recommended round 
cans and oval for fish and certain fowl. He 
used all three types in his packs but stated 
that round cans contained the best foods. 

Year 1814: Appert requested his govern- 
ment to test his bouillon cubes. (Bitting 
credits him as the inventor of this form of 
food preservation also.) 

Year 1814: Admiral Cochrane, command- 
ing England's West Indies Station, sent for 
“patent preserved meats” from Donkin & 
Hall, and some were also shipped to St. 
Helena. Sir Joseph Banks, president of the 
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Royal Society, wrote Donkin & Hall: “in 
favor of the nutritious qualities of your 
embalmed provisions.” 

Year 1814: John Ross, in command, and 
Edward Parry, his lieutenant (later Captain 
Sir Edward), on an expedition to Baffin’s 
Bay, fed the crews of their two ships “pre- 
served meats, vegetable soup, concentrated 
soup” at the rate of 1 pound meat, 1 pound 
vegetable soup per week. 

Year 1815: Otto von Kotzebue, Russian ex- 
plorer, used Donkin & Hall preserved meat 
successfully on his Arctic voyage to try to 
discover a northwest passage. 

Year 1815, June: Admiral Cochrane gave 
Donkin & Hall an enthusiastic report on the 
canned food stores used at the British West 
Indies station. 

Year 1816: Appert was awarded a silver 
medal by the French Society for the En- 
couragement of National Industry. 

Year 1817: William Underwood arrived in 
New Orleans from England to establish food 
canning in America. 

Year 1818, March- December: The British 
Admiralty victualing depot of Deptford re- 
ceived 45,360 pounds of food in 23,779 can- 
isters ranging in size from 1 pound 6 ounces 
to 4 pounds, at a total cost of 5,481 pounds, 
4 shillings, or an average of 2 shillings, 414 
pence per pound. The products were: mess 
beef; corned round of beef; roasted, seasoned, 
and boiled beef; boiled mutton; seasoned 
mutton; mutton and vegetables; boiled, 
roasted veal; veal and vegetables; soup and 
bouilli; vegetable soup; mess beef and 
vegetables; and concentrated soup. About 
one-fourth was earmarked for ships voyaging 
to the Arctic Circle. 

Year 1819: Underwood established a can- 
nery in Boston and started packing fruits, 
pickles, and condiments in bottles, mostly 
for sale in South America and the Far East. 
Thomas Kensett and Ezra Daggett canned sal- 
mon, lobsters, and oysters in New York City. 
Both operations used the Appert process. 

Years 1819-26: Sir Edward Parry continued 
to use canned foods on his four voyages of 
discovery of the northwest pasage and his 
surgeons wrote letters of endorsement to the 
suppliers (Donkin, Hall, Gamble, Morrison). 

Year 1820: Appert was awarded a gold 
medal by the French Society for Encourage- 
ment of National Industries. 

Year 1822: The French Society for En- 
couragement of National Industries bestowed 
on Appert the title, Un Bienfaiteur de l'Hu- 
manite” for his contribution to the world of 
the canning method and his continuing ef- 
forts to improve it. 

Year 1824: Apert delivered juices of meats 
and vegetables in “tabloid form” (concen- 
trates) to the Society for the Encouragement 
of National Industry. 

Year 1825: President James Monroe 
granted Kensett and Daggett the first Amer- 
ican patent for preserving foods in “vessels 
of tin.” 

Year 1826: Canned meats used on voyage 
to the Sandwich Islands by HMS Blonde. 

Year 1831: The fourth edition of “Appert’s 
Treatise,” revised and augmented by the 
author, was published in France. This con” 
tained, for the first time, plates showing his 
arrangements and apparatus. 

Year 1839: Both Underwood and Kensett 

their containers from glass to tin. 
Isaac Winslow, of Maine, makes first attempt 
to can corn. 

Year 1840: Oyster canning is started in 
Baltimore. Tristram Holliday canned sal- 
mon and lobsters in New Brunswick. Up- 
man Stower treated canned salmon and lob- 
sters in Maine. 

Year 1841: Appert died in Massy, leaving 
The House of Appert in charge of his neph- 
ew, Prieur-Appert, who had been his asso- 
ciate during Appert’s last years. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not 50 pages (U.S, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment Officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 

of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate continued on civil rights, rejecting cloture motion on substitute bill, 


and acting on two amendments, 


Senate committee approved second supplemental appropriations. 


House debated civil rights. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 

Routine Proceedings, pages 4764-4785 

Bills Introduced: 21 bills were introduced, as follows: 
8. 3156-3176. Page 4766 


Bill Reported: Report was made as follows: S. 1283, to 
regulate the interstate distribution and sale of packages 
of hazardous substances intended or suitable for house- 
hold use (S. Rept. 1158). Page 4766 


Bills Referred: Two House-passed bills were referred 
to appropriate committees, Poge 4764 


President’s Communications—Supplemental Ap- 
propriations: The President transmitted two commu- 
nications, as follows, which were referred to Committee 
on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed as Senate 
documents as indicated: 

Proposed supplemental appropriations for fiscal year 
1960 in the amount of $670,690 for the legislative branch, 
$755,000 for the executive branch, and $364,000 for the 
District of Columbia (S. Doc. 86) ; and 

Proposed supplemental appropriation to pay claims 
and judgment rendered against U.S. in the amount of 
$4,948,934, together with amounts for interest and costs 
(S. Doc. 87). Pages 4764-4765 


Public Land for School Purposes—Civil Rights: 
Senate continued consideration of H.R. 8315, directing 
the Secretary of the Army to lease certain property in 
Missouri for school purposes, taking the following ac- 
tions thereon: 

Adopted: By unanimous vote of 89 yeas, Ervin amend- 
ment to first branch (regarding obstruction of certain 
court orders) of Dirksen amendments (in nature of a 
substitute for the bill) comprising “Civil Rights Act of 
1960. The Ervin amendment would reduce criminal 
. penalties from $10,000 fine or imprisonment for 2 years, 
or both, to $1,000 fine or imprisonment for 1 year, or 
both; and 

Rejected: By 42 yeas to 53 nays, Douglas cloture mo- 
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tion to bring to a close debate on Dirksen amendments 
(in nature of a substitute for the bill). Two-thirds af- 
firmative vote of Senators present and voting are neces- 
sary to adopt a cloture motion. Also rejected was Case 
(South Dakota) amendment to strike out last word of 
Ervin amendment, above described, and to substitute 
language to empower the Attorney General to initiate 
injunctive relief in all classes of civil rights cases (by 


adoption, 55 yeas to 38 nays, of motion of Senator John- 


son of Texas to table Case amendment). 

Senate tabled motions to reconsider each of the three 
actions above described. 

Pending at recess was Lausche amendment to first 
branch (regarding obstruction of certain court orders) 
of Dirksen amendments (in nature of a substitute for 
the bill) so as to make the language applicable to ob- 
struction of any court orders rather than solely those 
having to do with question of school segregation. 

Pages 4728-4764, 4785, 4797-4798, 4799-4829, 4830-4838 


Legislative Program: Majority leader announced Sen- 
ate will recess on Friday until Monday. Pages 4829-4830 


Record Votes and Quorum Calls: During Senate pro- 
ceedings today three record votes and one quorum call 
were taken, which appear on pages 4763-4764, 4828, and 
4829. ‘ 
Treaty Received: Treaty of mutual cooperation and 
security between U.S. and Japan, signed at Washington 
on January 19, 1960 (Ex. E, 86th Cong., 2d sess.), was 
received and referred to Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. Pages 4774-4775 


Confirmations: Four judicial nominations were con- 
firmed. Poge 4838 


Program for Friday: Senate met at g a.m. and recessed 
at 9:49 p.m. until 11 a.m. Friday, March 11, when it will 
continue on H.R. 8315, to leasé certain property in 
Missouri for school purposes. Pages 4829, 4838 


A Truly Balanced Industrial Complex Is 
Attainable in West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it 
was my privilege to have been invited 
by the editor of the Charleston (W, Va.) 
Gazette to prepare, and present for pub- 
lication yesterday, an article on the ele- 
ments and attainability of a balanced in- 
dustrial complex in West Virginia. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

A WEST VIRGINIA Goat: A BALANCED 
INDUSTRIAL COMPLEX 
(By Jennincs RANDOI An, US. Senator from 
West Virginia) 

Through most of the first half of this cen- 
tury the economy of West Virginia was domi- 
nated by our natural resource extractive 
industries. During that time the wealth 
wrung from our earth in the form of coal, oil, 
and gas fueled the furnuces and factories of 
America and, together with the timber cut 
trom our hills, made West Virginia one of the 
main contributors to the economic and in- 
dustrial might of the United States. 

In addition to those basic natural re- 
sources industries, and along with the early 
glass and pottery productions of the upper 
Ohio Valley and the Monongahela Valley, and 
the iron and steel industry of the northern 
panhandle, there has been added during the 
Past three decades—mostly in the Kanawha 
and mid-Ohio River Valleys—the vital chem- 
ical and petrochemical industrial complex. 
This development will continue at an ac- 
celerated rate. ‘ 

Today, West Virginia ranks first in coal 
production, fourth in natural gas output, 
and fifth in the construction of new chemi- 
Cal facilities. And though our State ranks 
but 40th in area and lst in population 
among the continental States, it stands 15th 
among the States in’ per capita value of 
products added in mining and manufactur- 
ing, and 16th in per capita corporate income. 

Most of the product value added and much 
of the corporate income leaves the State, and, 
as I stated in the Senate, February 4, 1960, 
during a discussion on taxation, “because 
most of the large corporations doing busi- 
ness in our State are incorporated in other 
States, we receive little Federal tax credit 
tor the great corporate wealth produced in 
West Virginia.” 

TAX CREDIT NEEDED FOR WEALTH PRODUCED 


We are happy to have the nonresident cor- 
‘porations producing and doing business in 
our State, but we do believe the value of their 
Federal taxes pald on profits derived from 
Operations in the State should be credited 
properly to West Virginia. If this were an 
accomplished fact, the standing of our State 
among all States in the matter of Federal tax 
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payments would be much more favorable. 
We could thus make a more convincing case 
for the equity which is inherent in Federal 
grants, payments, loans, et cetera, to West 
Virginia for defense installations, public 
works, airports, and other worthy and neces- 
sary factlities and activities. 

It is clearly evident that our State has not 
yet achieved a balanced industrial complex, 
nor have we yet developed the means of 
overcoming the unemployment created in a 
major degree, but not wholly, by the process 
of automation in our principal industries. 

While the national economy as a whole 
has shifted from extractive and basic manu- 
facturing industries, as the main source of 
employment and personal income, to the dis- 
tributive and service industries, the West 
Virginia pattern continues to rely primarily 
upon the extraction and production of goods. 

Here are some statistical examples: In 
1920, for the United States, mining, agri- 
culture, manufacturing, and construction 
accounted for 61 percent of the total civilian 
employment, with 39 percent in services such 
as communications, wholesale and retail 
trade, transportation, education, govern- 
ment, the professions, et cetera. In West 
Virginia, at that time, the figures were 71 
percent in mining, agriculture, manufactur- 
ing, and construction, and only 29 percent 
in the services. By 1958, the figures for the 
Nation had shifted to 46 percent in the field 
of production and 54 percent in services, 
while for West Virginia the figures were 
relatively reversed—56 percent for produc- 
tion and 44 percent for services, 

MORE SERVICE INDUSTRY EMPLOYMENT NEEDED 


Thus, although the service industries, 
since 1920, have increased their share of the 
total employment 15 percent throughout 
the United States, in West Virginia we haye 
placed the preponderant burden of employ- 
ment upon mining, primary manufacturing, 
and agriculture. 

Wholesale and retall trade accounts for 
20 percent of the total employment of the 
United States, but only 14.5 percent in West 
Virginia. 

Financial, Insurance, and real estate busi- 
nesses employ 4.5 percent of the national 
labor force; whereas the percentage of jobs 
in these categories in West Virginia is only 
2.1 percent, 

Contract construction embraces 6 percent 
of the labor reservolr of the United States, 
but in West Virginia only 33 percent. 

Miscellaneous and personal services employ 
11 percent of the workers in the Nation, but 
in West Virginia this category of employ- 
ment is only 8.6 percent. 

It is worth noting, also, that in only one 
of the above categories has there been any 
appreciable change from the recession years 
of 1954 to 1959. This occurred in the field 
of miscellaneous services, which rose from 
8.1 percent in 1954 to 8.6 percent in 1959. 
But in the other previously mentioned 
groupings the variation was limited to one- 
tenth of 1 percent or less. 

It is apparent, therefore, that we have 
failed to keep pace in employment oportu- 
nities with the shift in our national economy 
from the production to the distribution and 
servicing of goods. Consequently, we are 
also relatively more yulnerable to the dis- 
placement process of automation, not only in 
coal but throughout the major segments of 
the economy of our State. 

To ilustrate, reciting again the recession 


year of 1954 as a point of departure and 
1959 as “a year of normal national prosper- 
ity'’—even though not a “normal prosper- 
ity year” in our State: 

GAP BETWEEN PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT 


In 1954, the West Virginia coal industry 
Produced 116.3 millions tons and employed 
71,300 workers; in 1957 production rose to a 
high of 155 million tons and employment 
stood at 77,400 workers; but in 1959 produc- 
tion fell back to substantially the 1954 fig- 
ure, having been 117.1 million tons for 1959, 
but with 14,800 fewer workers in the indus- 
try now than were employed in 1954. 

The circumstances are repeated in manu- 
facturing, although with a difference in de- 
gree. In 1954, manufacturing industries 
employed 125,500 persons, while in 1959, in 
spite of a substantial increase in capital in- 
vestment and gross product, employment 
opportunities had increased for only 1,900 
new workers. 

Thus, the contribution to our long range 
improvement by new primary industries is 
somewhat limited. This observation is in 
no sense an implication that we should stop 
our efforts to build new industries in our 
State. Indeed, we should increase our 
thrust in this field, and I believe we are on 
the verge of some gratifying successes in 
industrial development. But we must rec- 
ognize that new industries will not, in them- 
selves, provide the total solution to our 
problems. 

What I am emphasizing is that if we wish 
to escape the economic imbalance and un- 
employment problems which we seem to 
share with such heavily industrialized areas 
as Detroit, Pittsburgh, and Buffalo, we must 
balance the development of new major in- 
dustries by encouraging the growth of lo- 
cally owned and locally financed small busi- 
nesses. 

The ideal program would be to have a 
constellation of small independent busi- 
nesses developed around each of the major 
industrial establishments. Compare, for 
example, the relative lack of independent 
aluminum fabricators and processors at 
Ravenswood with the 66 locally owned fab- 
ricating plants surrounding a similar Kaiser 
plant in a Fur West community. It is to be 
hoped that the newly constructed plants of 
Ravens-Metal Products, Inc., in Wood, 
Ritchie, and Wirt Counties will represent 
a trend in this area both geo- 
graphically and functionally. 

MARKET ADVANTAGES ARE PRESENT 


The same market advantages which drew 


the Kaiser plant to Ravenswood also exist 


for potential satellite fabrication establish- 
ments which might be developed in the area 
surrounding the primary production facility 
at Ravenswood, 

What is being suggested here is that we 
can, as a State, apply to our major industries 
the same principle of vertical integration 
that some of the mammoth corporations 
resort to in their operations. The Ford 
Motor Co., for example, has sought to con- 
trol each phase of production of the mate- 
rials that enter into its final product—from 
rubber plantations and iron ore deposits to 
the final assembly line off which comes a 
finished, ready-to-roll automobile. 

There is no reason, in logic or in economics, 
why West Virginians should not reverse this 
process and our resources beyond the 
extractive and basic manufacturing level. 
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We have the natural, human, and indus- 
trial resources to provide a truly balanced 
industrial complex—a system of small inde- 
pendent businesses existing in healthy re- 
lationship with the major chemical, primary 
metals, and lumber industries—and eventu- 
ally with the coal industry, too, if coal 
research is stepped up as it should be with- 
out delay. 


The Current Salary Study for Teachers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. F. NORRELL 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I offer for insertion 
in the Appendix of the Record the fol- 
lowing statement on the subject, “The 
Current Salary Study for Teachers,” at 
the request of Dr. George S. Reuter, 
Jr. Mr. Speaker, by this I do not mean 
to express my position in regards to this 
legislation. 

The statement follows: 

Tue Current SALARY STUDY ron TEACHERS 
(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., Research Di- 
rector, American Federation of Teachers) 


LARGEST CITIES 


Salaries are slightly higher in a majority 
of the 32 largest cities this year, but the 
Consumer Price Index reports an increase, 
for the same period, of 1.5. The average 
increase for g salary of those with 
the bachelor's degree is $163, with Baltimore, 
St. Louls, Washington, D.C., Boston, Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo, Atlanta, Louisville, and Den- 
ver reporting no increase. Philadelphia's in- 
crease came after the study was completed. 
The 1958 average was $4,034, and the cur- 
rent one is $4,197. 

The top salaries for those with the bach- 
elor's degree went from $6,342 in 1958 to 
$6,570, which represents an average increase 
in the 32 cities of $228. The same cities, that 
are noted above with the exception of Den- 
ver, reported no salary increase. While Chi- 
cago, with $5,000 beginning salary, led the 
group, New York City and Newark had the 
highest salary for the bachelor's degree, 
which was $7,900. 

NORTHEASTERN SECTION 


The northeastern section of the Nation has 
an average beginning salary of $4,002, with 
the following State averages: Connecticut, 
$4,102; Maine, $3,625; Massachusetts, $3,869; 
New Hampshire, $3,536; New Jersey, $4,164; 
New York, $4,364; Pennsylvania, $3,844; 
Rhode Island, $3,856; and Vermont, $3,563. 
The national average beginning salary for the 
bachelor’s is $4,033, while the top national 
average is $6,161. For the master’s degree, 
the national average beginning salary is 
$4,408 and the top one is 86,557. 

The highest ranking cities in the north- 
eastern section for teachers with the bach- 
elor’s degree are as follows: Greenwich led 
in Connecticut with a beginning salary of 
$4,500 and ending salary of $7,500; Lewiston, 
with $3,700, and Portland, with $5,200, led 
in Maine; the men teachers of Winchester, 
with $4,350, and the men teachers of Welles- 
ley, with $7,250, led in Massachusetts; Nash- 
ua, with $3,600 and $5,400, led in New Hamp- 
shire; Jersey City, Linden, and Summit, with 
$4,400, and Newark, with $7,900, led in New 
Jersey, Mamaroneck, with $5,000, and Scars- 
dale, with $9,000, led in New York; Johns- 
town, with $4,100, and Yeadon, with $7,000, 
led in Pennsylvania; Providence, Pawtucket, 
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Warwick, Coventry and Cranston, with 
$4,000, and Providence, with $6,275, led in 
Rhode Island; and Bennington led in Ver- 
mont with $3,800 and $5,800. 

CENTRAL SECTION 

The central section of the Nation has an 
average beginning salary of $4,223, with the 
following State averages: Illinois, $4,368; In- 
diana, $4,412; Iowa, $4,161; Kansas, $3,750; 
Michigan, $4,483; Minnesota, $4,218; Mis- 
souri, $3,967; Nebraska, $3,780; North Da- 
kota, $4,200; Ohio, $4,033; South Dakota, 
$3,800; and Wisconsin, $4,171. 

The. highest ranking districts in the cen- 
tral section for teachers with the bachelor’s 
degree are as follows: Franklin Park led in 
Ililnois with a beginning salary of 5,040, 
and Highland Park led with an ending sal- 
ary of $9,000; East Chicago with $5,092; and 
Gary with $7,380, led in Indiana; Des Moines, 
with $4,500 and $7,050, led in Iowa; Kansas 
City, with $4,200 and $6,000, led in Kansas; 
River Rouge, with $4,900, and Dearborn, with 
$7,645, led in Michigan; Mountain Iron, with 
$4,692, and Minnetonka, with $7,500, led in 
Minnesota; special district in St. Louis 
County, with $4,500, and University City and 
Clayton, with $7,200, led in Missouri; Omaha, 
with $4,200 and $6,650, led in Nebraska; 
Fargo, with $4,300 and $6,350, led in North 
Dakota; Cleveland, with 64.350, and East 
Cleveland, with $7,100, led in Ohio; Sioux 
Falls. with $4,000 and $5,850, led in 
South Dakota; and Milwaukee, with $4,550, 
and Shorewood, with $7,500, led in Wisconsin. 


SOUTHERN SECTION 


The southern section of the Nation has an 
average beginning salary of $3,472, with the 
following State averages: Alabama, $3,210; 
Arkansas, $3,333; Delaware, $4,100; Wash- 
ington, D.C., $4,500; Florida, $3,633; Georgia, 
$3,412; Kentucky, $3,040; Louisiana, $3,358; 
Maryland, $3,825; Mississippi, $3,194; North 
Carolina, $3,389; Oklahoma, $3,552; South 
Carolina, $2,869; Tennessee, $3,437; Texas, 
$3,756; Virginia, $3,325; and West Virginia, 
$3,578. 

The highest ranking districts in the south- 
ern section for teachers with the bachelor’s 
degree àre as follows: Mobile, with a begin- 
ning salary of $3,600 and an ending salary 
of $4,700, led in Alabama; Little Rock, with 
$4,255.90 for 12 months, and $5,517.54 for 
12 months, led in Arkansas; Wilmington, 
with $4,100 and $6,600, led in Delaware; 
Washington, with $4,500 and $6,600, led in 
the District of Columbia; Dade County, with 
$4,000, and Broward County, with $6,130, led 
in Florida; Atlanta, with $3,636 and $6,036, 
led in Georgia; Louisville, with $3,360 and 
$5,184, led in Kentucky; East Baton Rouge 
Parish, with $3,550 and $6,100, led in Louisi- 
ana; Baltimore County and Anne Arundel 
County, with $4,000, and Baltimore County, 
with $6,500, led in Maryland; Hattiesburg, 
with $3,260, and Jackson, with $4,800, led in 
Mississippi; High Point, with $3,496.30, and 
Charlotte. with 85,341.95, led in North Caro- 
lina; Oklahoma City, with $3,800, and Tulsa, 
with $5,880, led in Oklahoma; Columbia's 
A teachers, with $3,000 and $4,152, led in 
South Carolina; Oak Ridge, with $3,675 and 
$5,500, led in Tennessee; Dallas, with $4,100, 
and Houston, with $6,000, led in Texas; Rich- 
mond, with $3,500 and $5,000, led in Vir- 
ginia; and Hancock County, with $4,130 and 
$5,730, led in West Virginia. 

WESTERN SECTION 


The western section of the Nation has an 
average beginning salary of $4,434, with the 
following State averages: Alaska, $5,293; 
Arizona, $4,289; California, $4,587; Colorado, 
$3,981; Hawaii, $4,020; Idaho, $3,982; Mon- 
tana, $4,249; Nevada, 64.491; New Mexico, 
$4,233; Oregon, $4,093; Utah, $3,771; Wash- 
ington, $4,209; and Wyoming, $4,280. 

The highest ranking districts in the west- 
ern section for teachers with the bachelor’s 
degree are as follows: Fairbanks, with a be- 
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ginning salary of $6,150 and ending salary 
of $7,650, led in Alaska; Tucson, with $4,550 
and $7,550, led in Arizona; Kern County 
Union, with $5,100, and Redwood City, with 
$8,340, led in California; Pueblo, with $4,200 
and $6,575, led in Colorado; Honolulu, with 
$4,020 and $6,000, led in Hawaii; Lewiston, 
with $4,200, and Boise, with $5,680, led in 
Idaho; Anaconda, with $4,475, and Great 
Falls, with $6,600, led in Montana; Clark 
County and Washoe County, with 84,500, and 
Ormsby County, with $6,200, led in Nevada; 
Clovis, with $4,300, and Albuquerque, with 
$6,700, led in New Mexico; Portland, with 
$4,300 and $6,600, led in Oregon; Salt Lake 
City, with $3,870 and $6,060, led in Utah; 
Port Angeles, with $4,430, and Tacoma, with 
$6,200, led in Washington; and Casper-Mid- 
west, with $4,600 and $6,394, led in Wyoming. 
TERRITORIES 


The Canal Zone has a beginning salary of 
$5,625, while Guam's tfs $3,770. This would 
make an average of $4,698. 


Snow Travel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, we have heard many statisti- 
cal arguments intended to prove that 
commuter trains can carry a greater 
number of passengers more efficiently 
than individual automobiles and other 
forms of transportation. 


Convincing as these arguments are 
they are not quite as dramatic as the 
demonstrations of rail reliability which 
occurred during last week's snowstorms. 
When all else was slowed or stopped, the 
trains continued to operate. 

An editorial in the March 5 Newark 
Evening News discusses the situation in 
one part of the Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 


article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RecorpD, 
as follows: 

Snow TRAVEL 


The good old railroads came through 
With air and highway traffic para- 
lyzed by the snowstorm, the trains kept 
running. And if they were running late, it 
was chiefly because they were swamped by 
refugees who normally use buses, cars and 
planes that weren't running at all. 

The railroads, so often accused of shirking 
their responsibilities to the traveling public, 
put on extra cars and special trains. And 
they must have lost money because thou- 
sands crowded aboard without bothering to 
buy tickets and rode free because collectors 
couldn't push through the jammed cars. 

The collapse of rubber-based interstate 
transportation was complete, with the Lin- 
colin Tunnel blocked and Port Authority bus 
terminal officials halting ticket sales and 
advising commuters to seek other trans- 
portation. The vulnerability of the motor 
vehicle to the rigors of winter was demon- 
strated anew, and the storm reinforced, if 
reinforcement were needed, the argument 
that railroad service must somehow be 
preserved. 
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So, it should be added, must local public 
transportation systems. Around here the 
buses didn’t do too well during the worst 
of the storm. As usual, they were delayed 
by priyate cars not equipped for snow. But 
they did get through eventually, while a lot 
of cars didn't. And yesterday, like the rall- 
roads, they were jammed with extra riders, 
the inevitable foul-weather friends. 

As for all the grousing being done about 
municipal efforts in Newark and elsewhere 
to combat the snow, perhaps a better job 
could have been done. But the situation 
wouldn't have been nearly so bad if a lot of 
people had left their cars home after it 
Started to snow Thursday morning, and if a 
lot of abandoned cars without snow tires 
or chains hadn't blocked the path of the 
plows. 


New Wheat Bill Holds Hope for Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like at this time to discuss briefly a new 
wheat marketing bill, H.R. 11022, which 
I introduced in the House on March 9, 
1960. The bill, to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, would 
establish a wheat marketing program for 
the thousands of farmers whose prin- 
cipal product is wheat and who, for the 
past few years, have been suffering a 
severe setback because of falling prices 
and mounting surpluses. 

Basically, this is the same bill that I 
introduced last year along with a group 
of my colleagues from the wheat-produc- 
ing States of the Midwest and Pacific 
Northwest. However, the bill has been 
changed in several respects and we hope 
that this year it will be more acceptable 
to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Under provisions of this bill the most 
dramatic change from old programs is 
contained in the bushel quota proposal 
rather than the old acreage allotment 
System. We all fully realize that the 
acreage allotment system has not func- 
tioned well. The wheat in storage con- 
tinues to mount up and the cost to the 
taxpayers and the farmers themselves 
continues to rise. These price-depress- 
ing surpluses have become an almost im- 
Possible burden to America. 

The purpose of my wheat bill is to 
Stabilize prices to the wheatgrowers, 
lower the surpluses now in stock and 
prevent the accumulation of further un- 
wieldly surpluses in wheat. s 

To accomplish this we have switched 
from the acreage control to the bushel 
control. 

Each year, under the proposal, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture would be directed 
to assay the wheat märket, both domestic 
and foreign, in terms of bushels of wheat. 
Once this assessment is made, the Secre- 
tary would then draw out of storage 150 
million bushels of wheat to be sold on 
the domestic or export exchanges at not 
less than 100 percent of parity. 

The rest of the market would be di- 
vided up among the wheat producers 
Whose bushel allotment would be based 
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on the present acreage allotments. How- 
ever, in order to get marketing certifi- 
cates the wheat producer would have to 
withdraw 20 percent of-all his land from 
production. Of this 20 percent, at least 
half would be in the acreage reserve and 
the Government would be required to 
pay the usual soil bank fees. The other 
half would simply be withdrawn. froni 
production without compensation to the 
producing farmer. 

Once a farmer has received a certifi- 
cate to sell wheat, the sales would be 
made on the open market at the going 
price. This competitive sales principle 
would put the wheat producer back on 
his feet as an independent. 

Obviously, only top grade wheat would 
go into the domestic and foreign markets 
for human consumption. Lower grades 
would be sold as feed. Feed grain pro- 
ducers, however, would not be as severely 
penalized by this plan as they are at 
present, because the wheat producer 
would not be sowing part of his land to 
feed grains as he is now; it would be out 
of production altogether. 

By reducing our surpluses at the rate 
of 150 million bushels annually, the stor- 
age costs to the taxpayers would be low- 
ered and the general public would bene- 
fit. By withdrawing 20 percent of the 
wheatiland from production, future sur- 
pluses would not be allowed to accumu- 
late. By putting the 150 million bushels 
on the open market, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, in effect, would force a short 
market which, in turn, would stabilize 
prices at or near 100 percent of parity 
without cost to the Government. - 

Although no legislation ever drafted is 
ideal or 100-percent foolproof, Mr. 
Speaker, this measure seems to me to be 
most meritorious and a long step along 
the road to solving a very difficult prob- 
lem. 


Strong Support for Legislation To Provide 
Overtime Compensation for Substitute 
Employees in the Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, for a 
number of years I have sponsored legis- 
lation to provide for payment of over- 
time compensation to substitute em- 
ployees in the postal service. It is the 
purpose of this bill to bring the overtime 
wages of the substitute employees of the 
Post Office under the same provisions 
which govern those of the regular 
employees. 

In other words, if a substitute works 
over 8 hours in 1 day, he should be paid 
time and a half, as is a regular employee. 
If a substitute works over 40 hours in a 
week, he should be paid time and a half, 
as is a regular employee. 

Under the current provisions, the sub- 
stitute carrier or clerk may work any 
number of hours in 1 day or 1 week, and 
yet never receive additional pay for over- 
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time. This is grossly unfair, and cer- 
tainly not in keeping with established 
wage practices in private industry, My 
bill, S. 1444, would correct this injustice, 
and therefore deserves widespread sup- 
port in this body. 

I was gratified recently to receive a 
letter from the Postal Union of Man- 
hattan-Bronx Clerks supporting this 
measure. Because of their intimate 
knowledge of this situation, I am par- 
ticularly pleased to have the backing of 
this organization. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this letter and the bill 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the letter 
and bill were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

POSTAL UNION OF MANHATTAN- 
Bronx CLERKS, 
New York, N.Y., March 8, 1960. 

DEAR SENATOR KEATING: This union, at its 
last membership meeting, went on record in 
support of your bill, S. 1444, to provide time- 
and-a-half overtime pay for substitutes in 
the postal service after 8 hours in 1 day or 
40 hours in a week. 

The postal substitute works under condi- 
tions today which belong to the past cen- 
tury. The conditions would never be tol- 
erated elsewhere, in fact, they run counter 
to what is advocated by Uncle Sam himself 
when he speaks to other employers. We 
think it high time that Uncle Sam practiced 
what he preaches—became a complying 
employer. 

Your interest in the miserable status of 
this unfortunate worker, the post office sub 
is indeed appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Morris BILLER, 
President. 
Writs J. KARP, 
Secretary, 


S. 1444 


A bill to amend section 4 of the Act of July 
6, 1945, as amended, so as to provide for 
payment of overtime compensation to sub- 
stitute employees in the postal field service 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
4 of the Act entitled “An Act to reclassify 
the salaries of postmasters, officers, and em- 
ployees of the postal service; to establish 
uniform procedures for computing compen- 
sation, and for other purposes”, approved 
July 6, 1945, as amended, is amended by 
striking out the period in the last sentence 
and inserting a colon and the following: 
“Provided further, That in emergencies or if 
the needs of the service require, substitute 
and hourly rate employees in post offices of 
the first, second, and third class may be em- 
ployed in excess of eight hours per day or 
forty hours per week and for such overtime 
service they shall be paid on the basis of 150 
per centum of the hourly rate of pay re- 
ceived by such employees.” 


The Water Pollution Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 
Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
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lowing editorial from the Lake Charles 
(La.) American Press, of February 25, 
1960. I feel that this editorial is most 
timely and accurate in its views. I was 
most happy to be one of those in 1956 
who assisted in the framing and pre- 
paring of the water pollution bill and, 
together with Congressman BLATNIK 
and others who have worked so hard to 
attain some relief for our people, to at- 
tempt to continue to expand this pro- 
gram, which is not a giveaway. Should 
the program be continued, it would 
eventually save billions of dollars to the 
taxpayers of the United States through 
the raising of health standards and the 
lowering of hospital costs. It is, indeed, 
unfortunate that some of the good legis- 
lation, such as this, airport construction 
and fiood control and navigation, must 
be accomplished over the objections of 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Presi- 
dent. These vetoes and threatened 
vetoes are an attempt to force legisla- 
tion by coercion and should it prevail, 
the legislative branch of our Federal 
Government will be reduced to a group 
of lackeys to the office of the President. 
The editorial follows: 
Vrral. BILL 

Today the House is scheduled to attempt 
to overide the President's first veto of the 
present session—that of the water pollution 
bill. 

The veto was presented Tuesday shortly 
after the President left on his South Ameri- 
can tour. And his reason for vetoing the bill 
was one he has cited often before—that 
water pollution is a local, not a Federal 
responsibility, and should be dealt with on 
a local basis. 

The President's reasoning is difficult to 
understand on this bill just as it was diffi- 
cult on the airport bill which he also claimed 
was a local responsibility. Pollution may 
be a localized problem but it can affect a 
number of localities through the acts of just 
one community. 

For instance, several communities have 
contributed to the pollution of the Calcasieu 
River. Happily, most of the pollution prob- 
lems on the upper reaches of the Calcasieu 
have been eliminated through construction 
of a sewage disposal plant at Oakdale. The 
main source of pollution now appears to be 
those areas surrounding Lake Charles which 
do not have sewerage facilities. 

What has happened on the Calcasieu has 
happened on countless rivers across the 
Nation. The problem has been most acute 
on some of the larger rivers, such as the Mis- 
souri, where many small towns dump raw 
sewage into the river, the same river that 
communities downstream depend upon for 
their water supply. A low level dam has 
been proposed on the Calcasieu and it is 
expected that Lake Charles will one day get 
its drinking water from the river rather than 
deep wells, hence the purity of river water 
is of great concern here. 

So water pollution is not exactly a local 
problem. And it isn't necessarily a State 
problem since many rivers cross State lines. 
It is a national problem just as much as the 
farm problem. 

Actually, the water pollution bill that has 
been in effect since 1956 has furnished an 
incentive for local communities to launch 
construction of sewerage systems and the 
expenditures on such projects have increased 
tremendously since the bill went into effect. 
And the Federal contribution has been 
small—one-third the cost of disposal plants 
in small communities. The Federal Govern- 
ment has contributed nothing toward the 
cost of collecting systems which generally 
cost more than the disposal plants. 
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Here in Calcasieu Parish, West Lake and 
Hollywood have taken advantage of Federal 
aid to build sewerage systems. The Holly- 
wood system is in operation and West Lake 
is just getting underway on theirs. Iowa 
recently passed a bond issue to finance a 
sewerage system there. 

The battle between Congress and the 
President is essentially over the extent to 
which the Federal Government will partici- 
pate in sewerage projects. The President 
wants to extend the act 10 years and allow 
for $50 million per year in Federal contri- 
butions. Congress wants to raise it to 890 
million a year. 

The increased Federal expenditures which 
Congress has approved would allow the Fed- 
eral Government to extend financial aid to 
larger communities. At the present time 
no Federal grant can exceed $250,000 which 
means that the largest plant that can be 
constructed under the bill is three times 
that amount or $750,000. 

With this limitation only small commu- 
nities can qualify. Lake Charles would not 
be eligible under the present program. The 
bill passed by Congress would approximately 
double the maximum Federal contribution 
and would enable many more communities 
to qualify for Federal aid. 

The bill passed by Congress has been re- 
ferred to as a $900 million measure rather 
than the $500 million the President re- 
quested which sounds like Congress is seek- 
ing to practically doublt the amount the 
President asked. But it is for a 10-year 
period and $90 million per year in Federal 
money for sewerage projects is a piddling 
amount compared to most appropriations 
asked by the President. 

Considerable sums have been expended by 
local communities since 1956 on sewerage 
projects and Federal funds have furnished 
the incentive. And each dollar of addi- 
tional Federal funds would probably result 
in at least a tenfold increase on the local 
level. It is difficult to conceive a more wor- 
thy use of Federal funds, especially since 
the movement toward the urban areas has 
heightened the need for sewerage facilities. 

Water pollution is a growing national prob- 
lem and if more communities aren't fur- 
nished incentives toward developing ade- 
quate sewerage facilities the health of per- 
haps millions will be jeopardized. 


Battle of Natural Bridge in War Between 
the States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, we 
are about to have the centennial ob- 
servance of the War Between the States, 
and matters that are of historical inter- 
est relating to that war are particularly 
interesting at this time. 

I doubt if many Senators know that 
the capital of Florida, Tallahassee, was 
the only capital of any State east of the 
Mississippi not captured by the Federal 
troops during that war. There were 
three battles fought near there, the 
Battle of Olustee, the Battle of Mari- 
anna, and the Battle of Natural Bridge. 

I was pleased to read in the Monday, 
March 7, issue of the Tallahasse Demo- 
erat an article with special reference to 
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the Battle of Natural Bridge, fought 
March 6, 1865, described by my good 
friend, Maj. Gen. Mark W. Lance, the 
adjutant general of the State of Florida. 
I believe this article will be of inter- 
est to all Senators, and I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD, : 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orD, as follows: 
GEN. Mark LANCE REPORTS BATTLE OF 
NATURAL BRIDGE 


How teenage cadets and old men of the 
Home Guard defended Tallahassee was de- 
scribed by Maj. Gen. Mark W. Lance, of 
St. Augustine, adjutant general of Florida, 
yesterday afternoon at the site of the Battle 
of Natural Bridge, fought March 6, 1865. 

His address was part of a ceremony that 
marked an annual pilgrimage to the battle- 
site marker, near Woodville. 

Many townspeople joined in memorializing 
the heroes of that battle, the last one fought 
in Florida in the Civil War. Their valor re- 
sulted in Tallahassee being the only southern 
capital east of the Mississippi River which 
was not captured during the war. 

General Lance has served in the Navy, 
Army, and Florida National Guard, and has 
studied the historical events surrounding the 
Battle of Natural Bridge. 


FLORIDIANS HELPED 


He pointed out that in addition to the 
several thousand men from Florida serving 
in the Confederate Army and Navy, as a great 
contribution to the war effort by Florida was 
the supply of cattle, hogs, sirup, salt, and 
leather to the Confederate armies. 

In the third year of the war Union mili- 
tary forces were ordered to destroy the rall- 
road running east and west through north 
Florida and connecting lines into Georgia, 
and also to destroy all the plantations and 
farms producing these essential agricultural 
products. 

A Union force of about 5,000 soldiers, under 
command of General Seymour, marched west 
from Jacksonville in February 1864, follow- 
ing the railroad connecting Jacksonville and 
Tallahassee. At Olustee, Gen. Joseph Flan- 
nagan, with about 2,000 Confederate troops, 
defeated the Union, force which withdrew 
back to Jacksonville. 

NEXT ATTEMPT 

General Lance recalled that the next at- 
tempt to capture Tallahassee came from the 
west. Early in September, 1864, Gen. Alex- 
ander Asboth with 700 Union troops left 
Pensacola marching east. After a heavy 
skirmish they entered Marianna on the 27th. 
The small Confederate force opposing Gen- 
eral Asboth at Marianna was composed of 
about 300 old men and boys. 

Driven out of town, they withdrew to the 
east bank of the Chipola River where the 
Federal troops were prevented from crossing. 
The reported approach of Confederate rein- 
forcements caused Asboth to retreat back to 
Pensacola, destroying farms, crops and live- 
stock on the way. 

Both attempts to reach Tallahassee from 
the east and west having failed, the Union 
command decided to launch a combined sea 
and land operation, General Lance related: 


NEAR ST. MARKS 


Union Navy transports embarked troops at 
Key West, Fort Myers and Cedar Keys for an 
amphibious 1 in the vicinity of the 
St. Marks Lighthouse, then to march over- 
land the 25 miles up the St. Marks-Tallahas- 
see railroad, and capture Tallahassee from 
the south. 

Gen. John Newton, commanding the 
Union forces, arrived aboard Navy transports 
off St. Marks Bar on March 1, 1865, where 
ships of the Union Gulf Blockade Squadron 
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met the transports to furnish naval support 
Tor the landing. 

General Lance said Newton's plan of action 
was: first, at night put landing party ashore, 
capture Confederate pickets and secure 
bridge over the river; second, follow landing 
party during darkness, with troop debarka- 
tion and landings; third, march upriver to 
Newport, destroy Newport, take Fort St. 
Marks from the rear, cross the river and 
move up the railroad to Tallahassee. 

To protect his force from Confederate re- 
inforcements by rail movement, he sent 
small raiding parties to destroy the railroad 
bridges over the Aucilla River east of Talla- 
hassee and the Ochlockonee River southwest 
of Tallahassee. 

When the Union ships arrived off St. Marks 
Bar, a heavy fog and high surf prevented 
landing until midnight of March 3. Mean- 
while, word of the enemy force had reached 
the capital. Tallahassee was alerted and 
dispatches sent to commanders of Florida 
troops in the area to move immediately to- 
ward the capital, 

General Lance said there is no doubt that 
but for the delay in the landing of Union 
troops, the defenders of Tallahassee would 
not have reached the excellent defensive 
area at Natural Bridge in sufficient numbers 
to have held the ground. 

“Once the enemy troops had crossed to 
the west bank of the river and exited from 
the hammock defiles, their approach to the 
Capital through open wooded areas might 
not have been stopped.“ he said, 

BRIDGE AT NEWPORT 


On March 5 the Federal force under Gen- 
eral Newton advanced up the east bank of 
the St. Marks River to Newport, hoping to 
cross the river on the bridge thore. The 
Confederates had destroyed the bridge, forc- 
ing the Federals to continue their move- 
Ment up the river with expectations of 
crossing near Naturnl Bridge. 

This march was made during the night, 
With the leading elements arriving at the 
eastern approach to Natural Bridge at day- 
Ught of March 6, there to be confronted by 
well entrenched defending forces. 

After the main Federal force arrived, an 
Attack was launched. The Confederates 
Under Gen, William Miller repulsed several 
charges but were finally forced to withdraw 
their forward elements back to the main 
line of resistance. Effective fire forced the 
Federal troops to retreat to the east side of 
the river, followed by part of the Confeder- 
ate force, The Federal force retreated dur- 
ing the night to the St. Marks Lighthouse, 
later reembarking on -naval transports and 
sailing to Key West. 

When news of the Federal troop landing 
At St. Marks Lighthouse had reached Tal- 
lahassee the night of March 4, General 
Lance said, the militia was assembled. 
Which consisted of every man and boy cap- 
able of bearing arms. The West Florida 
Seminary cadets who were over 12 years of 
age, numbering about 30, reported for the 
defense of the capital, under command of 
Capt. V. M. Johnson, the seminary super- 
intendent. 

General Miller moyed every available 
efective soldier to the Newport-Natural 
Bridge area on March 5, placed pickets 
along the east bank of the river, placed a 
defense force to prevent crossing by bridge 
&t Newport and entrenched his main body 
to repulse the enemy attack at Natural 
Bridge. 

General Lance said military historians 
agree that the opposing forces in the Nat- 
Ural Bridge engagement were about of equal 
strength, with an estimated 500 to 600 on 
Lach side in the battle and with reported 
losses being 21 Federal killed and 89 
Wounded, and 3 Confederate dead and 23 
Wounded. 
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Senator Richard L. Neuberger 
SPEECH 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
the sad and untimely death of my good 
friend, Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
leaves me with a deep sense of personal 
loss. It is tragic indeed that one so 
young, with a past that was great but a 
future greater still, should be taken from 
us and that we should be so deprived of 
his leadership, his wisdom, and his shin- 
ing courage. My wife, Martha, and I 
extend to his widow, Maurine, our 
heartfelt sympathy with awareness, how- 
ever, that his qualities of greatness will 
continue to inspire her. 

Dick NEUBERGER’S death does not bring 
a family sorrow alone—there is an un- 
bridgeable void in our lives—our Nation 
has lost an outstanding statesman, one 
of her most dedicated sons; his own State 
of Oregon, a great Senator; the State of 
Alaska, a good friend; the people as a 
whole, a leading exponent of their 
causes, their hopes, their dreams; the lit- 
erary world, a voice of conscience and 
great talent. His voice is silent, his pen 
is still, but to those of us left behind he 
bequeathed the inspiration of his high 
courage and integrity. He was a gentle 
and kind and tolerant man who believed 
unerringly in the democratic principles 
of our Government and unfailingly in 
the fundamental rights of mankind. He 
was a true liberal“ in the full sense of 
the word. 

From his early days at the University 
of Oregon, Dick NEUBERGER could always 
be found out in front fighting for good 
causes, regardless of their current unpop- 
ularity, or prevailing complacency. He 
was a man of basic wisdom with the 
courage of his convictions. He was a 
champion of the underprivileged, a pas- 
sionate believer in democracy, a true 
American. 

We in Alaska who have at long last 
found our place among the society of 
States will forever be grateful to him 
for his steadfast support of statehood. 
He was one of the early advocates of 
statehood for Alaska and likewise for 
Hawaii. He would, of course, be such 
an advocate for he lived by and worked 
for the ideals he so eloquently expressed. 
During the construction of the Alaska 
Highway by the military during World 
War II. he lived among us, worked with 
us, wrote about us, understood our en- 
deavors, and left with us an even greater 
appreciation of our beautiful and boun- 
tiful State than we had had before—a 
richness that stretches before us in a 
never ending progression. To all of us 
be brought into sharp focus the prob- 
lems of the Northwest in such perspec- 
tive that we cannot but be blind to real- 
ity if we do not continue his good fight 
to preserve for posterity some of that 
beauty of mountain and stream and 
forest that was so much a part of 
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RICHARD NEUBERGER, the man; RicHArD 
NEUBERGER, the American. 

While he sleeps peacefully in his be- 
loved Northwest, I should like to think 
he is doing so beneath stately trees he 
loved so much, and in the shadow of 
towering mountains marked with all 
their splendor and natural beauty. He 
has left us poor with his passing, but 
indeed we are rich for having known 
him, having worked with him, and hav- 
ing been inspired by him, Our loss, but 
Heaven's gain. 


A Situation of Monopsony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


; OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, in the 
March 1960 issue of the bulletin on Busi- 
ness and Economic Conditions published 
by the First National City Bank of New 
York there is, on page 30, an article en- 
titled “A Situation of Monopsony.” This 
article deals with one phase of the report 
of the majority of the Joint Economic 
Committee recently submitted to the 
Congress. I call particular attention to 
this paragraph in the article, which 
reads: 

But the advocacy of competition in the 
Government securities market collides with 
quite another line of thinking; namely, that 
the Federal Government, being such a large 
and frequent borrower, should exercise a 
monopolist’s power and hold its borrowing 
costs down simply by refusing to pay more, 


The point here, as the article makes 
clear to readers, is that the majority in 
the committee, on the one hand, are 
critical of a lack of competition in the 
Government securities market, whereas, 
on the other hand, they are anxious to 
have the Federal Reserve bank, repre- 
senting the Government, step in and buy 
huge quantities of bonds in order to sta- 
bilize the bond market. Such action 
would be bringing monopolistic power 
into a market which they say should be 
freer of monopolistic influences. 

This article points out the inconsist- 
ency in the position of the majority, 
and I think will be of interest to students 
of this issue. 

Speaking of the criticisms of the 
Treasury, which the majority in the 
joint committee has voiced from time to 
time, because they assert the Treasury 
does not get the best prices it should for 
its offerings under the system it uses, 
the article states the following: 

In the year 1958 the Treasury, taking ad- 
vantage of cheap money and also facing some 
sizable bond maturities, did issue a con- 
siderable volume of bonds. These totaled 
$15.6 billion, including the ill-starred 25s 
due in 635 years which involved speculative 
buyers in such heavy losses. 

The heavy losses suffered by investors and 
speculators in the 2%s. 


Which, I say parenthetically, were 
only market losses, but need not have 
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been losses if the bonds had been held 
to maturity— 

along with other less spectacular examples of 
Government certificate, note, and bond 
issues going below par soon after issuance, 
cast doubt on the theory that the Treasury, 
in setting rates on such securities, has been 
giving anything away. It is true that some 
other issues have proved profitable to in- 
itial purchasers, but there must be counter- 
balancing profits to warrant the under- 
writing risks assumed. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my remarks just delivered be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
followed by the article I have mentioned. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A SITUATION OF MoNOrSON *“ 


The Joint Economic Committee's report, 
in urging more use of the auction technique 
of selling Government securities, argues that 
this can make the Government securities 
market more competitive and hence cheapen 
Treasury borrowing costs. On this point 
many experts would disagree though there 
might not be any harm in trying out, say, 
a sale of 1-year Treasury certificates of in- 
debtedness on a competitive auction basis. 

But the advocacy of competition in the 
Government securities market collides with 
quite another line of thinking, namely, that 
the Federal Government, being such a large 
and frequent borrower, should exercise a 
monopolist’s power and hold its borrowing 
costs down simply by refusing to pay more. 
Under the heading of “Imperfect Competi- 
tion in the Government Bond Market,“ the 
JEC majority states: 

“The borrowings of the Federal Govern- 
ment are of such large volume both in total 
and in comparison with the volume of bonds 
of corporations and of State and local gov- 
ernments that they help markedly to de- 
termine interest rates instead of merely con- 
forming to the forces of competition and 
supply and demand as has so often been as- 
serted by the Treasury. 

“In economic language, the situation ap- 
proaches monopsony“ or a market in which 
one buyer purchases such a large proportion 
of the supply that imperfect competition re- 
sults. 

“The facts are that in 1958, the Federal 
Government borrowed three-quarters of the 
funds in the long-term market (excluding 
short-term bills, mortgages, and consumer 
credit)“ 

To people in the business, any figures show- 
ing the U.S. Treasury as a dominant factor 
in the long-term market are hard to believe. 
The most striking facts of the capital market 
since World War II have been (a) the domi- 
nance of real estate mortgages and (b) the 
comparative abstinence of the Treasury from 
the long-term market, even though it had a 
huge floating debt in need of funding into 
bonds. The committee omits mortgage in- 
vestments from its analysis and includes, as 
Treasury borrowings in the long-term mar- 
ket, sales of certificates of indebtedness due 
within 1 year and notes due in 1 to 5 years. 
Such short intermediate borrowings totaled 
$46.9 billion during 1958, as the table below 
shows. 

In the year 1958, the Treasury, taking ad- 
vantage of cheap money and also facing 
some sizable bond maturities, did issue a 
considerable volume of bonds. These totaled 
$15.6 billion, including the ill-starred 2%s 
due in 63 years which involved speculative 
buyers in such heavy losses. 

The heavy losses suffered by investors and 
Speculators in the 2354s, along with other 
less spectacular examples of Government cer- 
tificate, note, and bond issues going below 
par soon after issuance, cast doubt on the 
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theory that the Treasury, in setting rates on 
such securities, has been giving anything 
away. It is true that some other issues have 
proved profitable to initial purchasers, but 
there must be counterbalancing profits to 
warrant the underwriting risks assumed. 
Bonds due in 5 to 10 years have more of 
an intermediate than long-term character. 
In the fullest sense, long-term bonds would 
be thos: due beyond 20 years. Treasury 
issues which fulfill this criterion have been 
few and far between and modest in amount. 
As a matter of record, the Treasury has come 
to market with bonds due beyond 20 years 
only six times since 1946—once in 1953, twice 
in 1955, twice in 1958, and once in 1959. 
Treasury issues of bonds due beyond 20 years 
were the largest in 1958 of any of the 14 
postwar years. Even so, they reached only 


$2.9 billion. 

Gross issues of marketable U.S. Government 
securities 
[In billions} 


1958 


Bills due within 1 year... 
Certificates due within 1 


C 36.6 19.7 357.7 
Notes due in 1 to 5 venrs 10.3 20.7 78.4 
Bonds duc in 5 to 10 years..| 12.7 |---.~--- 44.3 
Bonils due in 10 to 20 ears 6 2.0 
Bonds dut after 20 years... 2. 9 9.2 

FN 13.6 1. 635.8 


The Late Honorable George Huddleston, 
Sr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA á 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am 
pleased to include for the Recorp an 
editorial which appeared in the Mont- 
gomery Alabama Journal on Wednes- 
day, March 2, in tribute to a former 
distinguished Alabamian, the late Hon. 
George Huddleston, Sr., whose record 
of service in the House of Representa- 
tives of the U.S. Congress from the 
Ninth District of Alabama is an enviable 
one. 

The editorial follows: 

GEORGE HupDLESTON'’s RECORD 

George Huddleston of Birmingham who 
served in Congress from 1914 to 1936 was 
one of the most controversial and independ- 
ent figures who ever appeared in Alabama 
politics. His passing at the age of 90 marks 
a notable epoch in Alabama's political his- 
to 


ry. 
Mr. Huddleston started out as one of the 
most ardent advocates of better laws for 
the laboring man. He drew the line tightly, 
so that he made himself known as a friend 
of the “common man,” which in Birming- 
ham politics meant that he was opposed by 
the corporations and big business people of 
Jefferson County. 

Yet in the last years of his public service 
he was regarded as a warm friend of busi- 
ness and an opponent of many of the radical 
elements which had so long supported him. 
Mr. Huddleston claimed that he had not 
changed, but that the attitude of the people 
of his district had changed. 


He won the friendship of business by 
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ardent attention to the public's business. 
For example, Charley DeBardeleben, an in- 
dustrial leader, on one occasion had some- 
thing very important he wanted attended 
to in Washington. Repeated requests to 
the State's Senators got no action at all. 

At last in desperation he sent a telegram 
to George Huddleston, a man he had always 
opposed in politics. It is said that within 
3 hours Mr. Huddleston wired back that the 
matter had been attended to and said he was 
glad to be of service. There were many cases 
like that. Businessmen who did not like 
Huddleston and did not vote for him in- 
variably found him honest in his convictions 
and quick to be of service any time a request 
was made. This kind of record gradually 
made an impression with the result that 
business people in Jefferson County became 
Huddleston's friend. 

When the First World War broke out Mr. 
Huddleston was violently criticized for some 
of the steps he took in opposition to Presi- 
dent Wilson's handling of the situation. It 
stirred passions in his home city, but before 
the war had gone very far Mr. Huddleston 
had shown himself as ardent a patriot as 
anybody. 

In his early days when he had to campaign 
hard to get elected Mr. Huddleston spent 
weeks out in far reaches of the county. 
Time after time he would spend the night in 
the home of a constituent and thus form 
ties that could not be broken. With such 
backing any opposition to Huddleston was 
futile, as was shown by the many years he 
spent in Congress though he had stirring 
opposition nearly every time he had to run 
for reelection, 

Mr. Huddleston established a record of 
political independence and along with it a 
reputation for able and honest administra- 
Bon of his office that will be long remem- 

ered, 


Helping Citizens To Understand Their 
Government w 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey, Mr. 
President, the New Jersey Bell Telephone 
Co, has begun a new series in its monthly 
publication, New Jersey Bell. The series 
will discuss the governments of the State, 
counties, and communities, It is non- 
partisan in approach and is intended to 
help citizens of that State to understand 
a few of the levels of government that 
have a direct effect on them. 

The first article in the series deals with 
the Governor of New Jersey, Robert B. 
Meyner. Ina letter to all Bell Telephone 
employees, Governor Meyner tells what 
he hopes the series will accomplish. His 
letter says: 

It is my earnest hope that this series will 
stimulate increased interest in government, 
for while the benefits of a democratic system 
are universally enjoyed, its responsibilities 
are individual. In other words, govern- 
ment—local, State, or National, is not better 
than the degree of interest and participation 
displayed by its citizens. 

This responsibility extends beyond voting. 
Tt includes the duty of always being aware 
of issues and questions facing our govern- 
ment, and of giving your elected representa- 
tives the benefit of your opinions. I also urge 
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every New Jersey citizen to take ae active a 
role as possible in the affairs of his com- 
munity. 


In another article in the same issue of 
the magazine the editors have quoted 
the views of Representative JoHN W. 
McCormack, majority leader of the House 
of Representatives. Mr. McCormack ex- 
horts the American people to make their 
views known directly to their Congress- 
man about many issues. 

It seems to me that the New Jersey 
Bell Telephone Co. and other private 
companies that make efforts to stir inter- 
est in public questions can perform nota- 
ble public service. If there ever was a 
time when we need crystal clear under- 
standing of our Government, that time is 
now. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticles from the March 1960 issue of New 
Jersey Bell be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were order to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue GOVERNOR: New JERSEY'’S CHIEF Execu- 
TIVE Leaps ONE OF THE NATION'S OLDEST 
STATES UNDER a FRAMEWORK or GOVERN- 
MENT ESTABLISHED BY ONE OF THE NEWEST 
STATE CONSTITUTIONS 

(By R. H. Yard) 

Footsteps rang through the empty corri- 
dors of New Jersey's State House in Trenton 
as ab overcoat-clad figure, burdened under 
the weight of a pair of bulging briefcases, 
hurried out a side door to a waiting umou- 
sine. “Good evening, Governor” greeted a 
waiting State trooper who has long since 
become accustomed to waiting for his dis- 

ed passenger until long after other 

State House workers have left for their 

homes. 

Although working Inte at his State House 
Office is not a nightly habit with Gov. Robert 
B. Meyner, neither is it unusual. While the 
State’s new (1947) constitution charts the 
Governor's official duties, his important office 
cloaks him with a host of unofficial, but 
nonetheless important, assignments, He is, 
for example, leader of his political party, a 
constant target of newsmen seeking a story, 
and a ceremonial leader who is expected to be 
present at an astonishirg number of civic 
functions ranging from testimonial dinners 
to plant dedications. These extra-consti- 
tutional duties require the Governor to be 
on the road 2, 3, or sometimes even 7 nights 
a week. 

Because of these uncompromising de- 
mands on his time, the Governor and his 
briefcases are constant traveling compan- 
fons. State House aides like to recall the 
fall day several years ago when Governor 
Meyner attended a world series game in 
Yankee Stadium. As long as his car was 
embrolled in stop-and-go traffic in Trenton, 
the car was filled with small talk, but when 
they reached the open stretches of Route 1 
the Governor murmured “Excuse me” and 
reached for his ubiquitous brief case, whose 
contents absorbed his attention until the 
Car reached New York City. Demands on 
the Governor’s time are no respecter of party, 
for the incumbent's predecessors were sub- 
ject to the same pressures, as will his suc- 
cessor in 1962. 

WHO CAN BE GOVERNOR? 


Though we are all familiar with Governor 
Meyner, who is now beginning the third 
year of his second 4-year term as the State's 
chief executive, few of us have any real idea 
of the responsibilities and duties required of 
our Governor by the constitution and the 
law, nor of the changes in this office that 
have evolved during the 18-year history of 
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our State which has operated under three 
constitutions. 

The constitution of 1947, which has been 
widely hailed as a leading example of a mod- 
ern State charter, spells out who may serve as 
Governor, his term of office, and his official 
duties. 

The Governor, according to the constitu- 
tion, “shall be not less than 30 years of age,” 
a citizen of the United States for at least 
20 years, and a resident of the State for at 
least 7 years before his election (unless he 
has been absent from the State on the pub- 
lic business of the United States or of this 
State.) He is elected by legally qualified 
voters of the State (and he is the only State 
official elected by the people of the eutire 
State) for a 4-year term. Under the new 
constitution, the Governor for the first time 
in the State’s history is eligible to succeed 
himself, but only for a second successive 
term. Alfred E. Driscoll was the first chief 
executive to be reelected to a second term. 
New Jersey pays its Governor $30,000 per year. 

In the event of the Governor's death or 
resignation the reins of government are in- 
herited by the President of the State Sen- 
ate, and, should he then die, or retire, the 
Speaker of the General Assembly becomes 
Governor. 

DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
GOVERNOR 


What then are the Governor’s duties and 
responsibilities? Listed first in our consti- 
tution is the requirement that The Gov- 
ernor shall take care that the laws be faith- 
fully executed.” Because it is obviously im- 
possible for one man to see that all the 
State's laws and regulations are obeyed, the 
constitution permits the establishment of 
20 administrative departments in the execu- 
tive branch of the State government which is 
headed by the Governor. Fourteen of these 
departments are now in operation, with the 
head of each a member of the Governor's 
cabinet. These 14 departments include: 
agriculture, banking and insurance, board of 
public utility commissioners, civil service, 
conservation and economic development, de- 
fense, education, health, institutions and 
agencies, labor and industry, law and public 
safety, state, state highway, and treasury. 

Generally speaking, department heads are 
appointed by the Governor, but his nomina- 
tions are subject to the “advice and consent” 
of the Senate. Although most of these ap- 
pointments are approved without serious ob- 
jection by the senate, there is an old, and 
unwritten custom known as senatorial 
courtesy, which occasionally pits the senate 
in a bitter battle with the Governor. If a 
nominee is declared to be personally dis- 
pleasing to the senator from the candidate's 
home county, then other senators invariably 
refuse to confirm the nomination. Each 
enbinet member serves at the Governor’s 
pleasure, with the exception of the attorney 
general and the secretary of state, who are 
appointed to terms of office that coincide 
with the Governor's term. 

The Governor's appolfittve powers include 
also the right to appoint judges in the State’s 
court system, along with the members of the 
many State boards and agencies, and other 
policymaking officials. This appointive 
power is tempered by the requirement that 
the Senate give its approval to most guber- 
natorial appointments. 

A STRONGER VETO POWER 


The Governor's role in his relations with 
the legislature was strengthened greatly un- 
der the new constitution, which granted 
him a far stronger veto power than had ever 
before been entrusted to the chief executive. 
When the State’s first constitution was 
written in 1776, its authors were all too 
familiar with the dictatorial rule of British 
Royal Governors to entrust their Governor 
with virtually anything but ceremonial 
powers. 
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Today, both houses of the legislature—the 
general assembly and the senate—must each 
muster a two-thirds majority vote in order 
to override. After a bill is passed, the Goy- 
ernor has a 10-day period during which he 
can approve or reject a bill. Should he fail 
to sign within that period, the bill auto- 
matically becomes law—if the legislature is 
in session. If the legislature has ended its 
session during the 10-day span, an additional 
45-day period of grace is permitted. Then, 
if the Governor wishes to veto a bill he must 
call the legislators back into a special session. 

The Governor is required to send a mes- 
sage to the legislature at the opening of each 
regular session, reporting on the condition 
of the State, and recommending legislation. 
But just as the Governor can exert some 
control over legislation through his veto 
power, so can the legislature accept or re- 
ject the Governor's legislative proposals—an 
illustration of the checks and balances sys- 
tem that safeguards our rights as citizens 
by preventing one branch of the govern- 
ment from dominating the governmental 
processes. The chief executive can call the 
two branches of the legislature, or the sen- 
ate alone, into session whenever he considers 
such action necessary. 


NO NEW TAXES IN 1960-61 BUDGET 


Another responsibility of the executive 
branch which each year attracts widespread 
interest is the preparation of the budget. In 
his most recent budget message delivered 
February 1 to a joint session of the senate 
and the general assembly, Governor Meyner 
proposed a record outlay of $431,365,104 for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1960, As 
required by the constitution, the budget 
was balanced against an expected income of 
$432,475,057. Although the Governor stress- 
ed the fact that the budget—#$24,212,000 
higher than the current year’s spending— 
would require no new taxes, he did not rule 
out the possibility of increases in some ex- 
isting taxes. 

Budget preparation is no easy task, for 
State government is becoming an increas- 
ingly complex operation. Unexpected events 
can exert a real impact on budgetary plan- 
ning. For example, the tragic epidemic of 
eastern viral encephalitis that swept south- 
ern New Jersey last year shows up in the 
Governor's proposed budget in which he 
called for a safe and sane approach to the 
problem, combining both research and con- 
trol measures, under an appropriation of 
$535,000 for the coming fiscal year, com- 
pared to this year's anti-mosquito appropri- 
ation of $135,000. 

Another innovation in the new constitu- 
tion gave the Governor, for the first time in 
the history of the State, a constitutional 
power to remove State officials. Department 
heads, with the exception of the secretary of 
state and the attorney general who serve for 
definite terms, serve at the Governor's 
pleasure, which means that he is able to 
request—and get—their resignations at any 
time. Other officials may be removed “for 
cause.” Employees subject to this remoyal 
power, however, are protected by the re- 
quirement that charges must be filed, and 
that they be given an opportunity to be 
heard at a public hearing. Not subject to 
this gubernatorial removal power are mem- 
bers and employees of the legislature, the 
courts, or officers appointed by the legisla- 
ture in joint session, 

GOVERNOR'S ARREST ENDS BRITISH RULE 

Our State was born in 1776 amid a turbu- 
lence that we can scarcely imagine today. 
The British Royal Governor was William 
Franklin, son of Philadelphia’s Benjamin 
Franklin, William chose to ally himself with 
the British—a decision he may have come to 
regret by 1776 when he found himself at- 
tempting to enforce the infamous stamp tax. 
It was the passage of this act by the British 
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Parliament that gave rise to the rallying cry, 
“No taxation without representation.” 

Resentment boiled up rapidly and reached 
a climax with the arrest on June 15, 1776, of 
Governor Franklin as “an enemy to the lib- 
erties of this country.” A committee quickly 
began drawing up a constitution outlining 
the government of the new State which was 
passed by the provincial congress in Bur- 
lington on July 2, 2 days before the ring- 
ing words of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence were signed by the Continental Con- 
gress in Philadelphia, 

The first legislature organized under the 
new constitution met in Princeton in late 
August, and its members elected William 
Livingston, of Elizabeth, as the State's first 
Governor. Because of their bitter experience 
with the personal power wielded by Royal 
Governors, the architects of the new consti- 
tution gave Governor Livingston little power 
in a government that was dominated by the 
legislature, 

The State's second constitution was ap- 
proved in 1844. Though the new charter 
was an improvement in many ways, it did 
little actually to strengthen the Governor's 
role in the State administration. He still 
lacked a worthwhile veto power, and his 
power to remove State officials was severely 
limited, This constitution served the State 
until 1947 when the people gave an over- 
whelming vote of approval for our present 
document, which has restored the balance 
between the three branches of the State gov- 
ernment, greatly increased the Governor's 
personal executive authority, and stream- 
lined the State’s archaic court system, which 
today is one of the most highly esteemed 
judicial systems of any State in the land. 

The governorship, and the State govern- 
ment as a whole have undergone consider- 
able change since the more carefree days of 
Gov. Daniel Haines who, in his message to 
the legislature more than a century ego, 
declared: “I have no hesitation in recom- 
mending that no money be raised by taxa- 
tion for the current year; and I confidently 
hope that in the future we will be wholly 
relieved from any such burden.” 


Pur IN Your 2 Cents’ WORTH 
(By Jonn W. McCormack, Congressman from 

Massachusetts, and majority leader of the 

House of Representatives) 

Americans have a way of expressing their 
views in down-to-earth, simple terms, and 
one of these phrases is: “I put in my 2 cents 
worth.” 

Putting in our 2 cents worth, or expressing 
our individual opinions, can be vitally impor- 
tant to the future of our country. 

Americans have a God-implanted love of 
free speech, but I have observed during my 
service in Congress that too few of our citi- 
zens take advantage of this privilege of 
speaking up on government matters. 

A reason may be that many people believe 
their Congressman does not welcome a letter 
or a telephone call from a citizen who has an 
opinion on some past, pending or future 
matter. May I correct this mistaken idea as 
simply and as clearly as possible? Every 
Congressman welcomes the opinion and 
counsel of our citizens because his primary 
job is to do just that: represent our people 
in the government of our country. To do 
this well, the Congressman must know what 
his people are thinking, and the more opin- 
ions he gets the better will be his decisions. 
Public opinion is a very important factor in 
a democracy. 

The very basis of our Government is built 
around people. What we call politics, elec- 
tions, legislation—all are attuned to one 


great d t, the voice of the le or 
public opinion, HR 
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The people created America, and the peo- 
ple—you and I—must continue to watch over 
and improve the country our forefathers 
built and our contemporaries are building. 
This is our duty and our greater obligation. 

As a country, we decided long ago to place 
this responsibility upon our citizens. Free- 
dom for all was the fruit of this decision, 
but freedom carries with it the cost of wide- 
spread citizen interest and participation in 
the affairs of Government. 

One of the best ways to fulfill your duties 
of active citizenship, of course, is to help 
elect the man or woman of our choice to 
public office. But do not stop there. Let 
me encourage you to take the next step. 
Keep the persons who represent you in Gov- 
ernment informed of your views throughout 
the year. This is an equally important re- 
sponsibility in our democratic form of Gov- 
ernment. 

Sometimes I think it might be well if we 
erect a large sign over Congress which con- 
tained this theme. Here the opinions of 
all Americans are heard—should be heard— 
with equality. As a result, the aim of their 
proposals becomes the law of the land. 

Or perhaps we should put it in more typical 
American language; Here your 2 cents worth 
does make a difference. 


MATS in Danger? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago an excellent editorial appeared 
in the Buffalo, N.Y., Evening News, con- 
cerning the Military Air Transport 
Service. 

This editorial deserves much consid- 
eration, in view of the tremendous job 
MATS is doing at the present time. 

Under unanimous consent, the edito- 
rial dated March 8, 1960, follows: 


MATS IN DANGER? 


A House Armed Services Subcommittee 
reported a few months ago that the Military 
Air Transport Service (MATS) is “probably 
more important. to our defense today than 
any individual supply component has been 
through history.” It is difficult to recon- 
cile this finding—derived from testimony of 
high-ranking officers—with a Pentagon pro- 
posal that more military business be 
transferred to commercial airlines. 

The services lack adequate airlift as it is. 
The limited Lebanon crisis of 1958 demon- 
strated that. Any reduction or idling of its 
Personnel and equipment would mean a 
grave weakening of MATS capability of pro- 
viding transportation for men and military 
freight to any part of the world—which is 
its mission, 

MATS has been under attack by several 
airlines, mostly cargo carriers, which com- 
plain that it operates in competition with 
them. And yet these private carriers re- 
celved about $85 million in military con- 
tracts last year. They are hoping for an- 
other $100 million if the Pentagon proposal 
is approved in congressional committee. 
With all sympathy for the private operators’ 
desire for more business, it is to be hoped 
that nothing will be done that would im- 
pair the effectiveness of our armed sery- 
ices. And deterioration of MATS would 
seem to threaten exactly that. 


March 11 
Studeat Loyalty Oath 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrconp the news 
story concerning the resolution of the 
National Conference on Higher Educa- 
tion on the student loyalty oath. At its 
meeting in Chicago this week, this group 
went beyond its position of last year, 
when it limited its objection to the dis- 
claimer affidavit. The college and uni- 
versity representatives now ask for the 
elimination of both the loyalty oath and 
the affidavit which are required of stu- 
dents making loans under the National 
Defense Education Act. I also ask unan- 
imous consent to include an editorial 
from the Minneapolis Tribune and edi- 
torials from other newspapers which 
rae various aspects of the loyalty 
oa 


There being no objection, the article 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 

[From the Evening Star, Mar. 10, 1960] 
STUDENT LOYALTY OATH DECRIED BY 
EDUCATORS 

Cuicaco, March 10.—The National Con- 
ference on Higher Education yesterday called 
for elimination of both the loyalty oath and 
the disclaimer affidavit in the student loan 
i of the National Defense Education 

t. 

The conference thus went a step further 
than it did last year when, after much de- 
bate, it limited its objections to the affidayit 
alone. 

When a student applies for a loan under 
the act, he must sign a loyalty oath and an 
affidavit that he does not believe in any 
organization which advocates violent over- 
throw of the U.S. Government. A number 
of colleges and universities, including Yale 
and Harvard, have stayed out or withdrawn 
from the program in protest. 

OBJECTION ON PRINCIPLE 

Most of the protest centers on the affidavit 
on the basis that you cannot pass laws about 
what people shall believe. Those who ob- 
ject to the loyalty oath do so generally 
on principle. They say it makes college 
students a particular center of suspicion, 
since the oath isn’t required of farmers get- 
Hng crop loans or veterans getting home 

loans, 


Many college officials call both the oath 
and the affidavit offensive and ineffectual. 

Yesterday's action came during the final 
session of the 3-day conference, sponsored 
by the Association for Higher Education, 4 
department of the National Education As- 
sociation. About 1,300 college and univer- 
sity presidents, deans, faculty members, and 
graduate students attended the conference. 

Another resolution adopted also concerned 
the student loan program. Under present 
law, up to 50 percent of a loan may be for- 
given if the borrower later teaches in a pub- 
lic elementary or secondary school. The con- 
ference recommended that this forgiveness 
provision be extended to anyone who later 
teaches in any institution of higher learn- 
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oN RACE ISSUE 

The conference took note of the current 
segregation controversy in the South with 
the following resolution: 

“We condemn political Interference in the 
operation of schools and colleges and urge 
regional and national accrediting agencies 
to investigate and take appropriate action 
when such interference occurs.” 

This is a modified version of a resolution 
submitted by the United Stdtes National 
Students Association, which dealt specif- 
ically with the situation at Alabama State 
College. The students association said nine 
Negro students were expelled there on direct 
orders of the Governor of Alabama, for par- 
ticipating im a sit-in strike. 

Members of the resolutions committee de- 
clined to accept the wording of the students 
association, saying they (the committee 
members) just didn’t know enough about it 
right now. 

[From the Minneapolis Morning Tribune, 
December 10, 1959] 


IKE ON THE AFFIDAVIT 


At his last news conference before leaving 
for his good will tour, the President spoke 
out against the so-called non-Communist 
affidavit required of students receiving Fed- 
eral loans under the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958. 

The President said he believed the stand- 
ard oath of allegiance also required of the 
student was “sufficient.” He left the im- 
pression that he would like to see the affi- 
davit provision repealed. 

Many of the Nation's leading educators 
will welcome Mr, Eisenhower as an ally in 
their fight against the affidavit. 

The simple oath of allegiance which the 
student loan applicant must take has not 
aroused as much opposition. It is the 
“affidavit of disbelief” which has been largely 
responsible for the withdrawal of a dozen or 
more colleges and universities from the loan 
program. This compels the student to swear 
that he “is not a member of and does not 
support any organization that believes In or 
teaches the oyerthrow of the U.S. Govern- 
ment by force or violence or by any illegal 
or unconstitutional methods.” 

When Harvard University announced the 
withdrawal from the program recently, Pres- 
ident Nathan M. Pusey pointed out that the 
oath of allegiance made the affidavit “super- 
fluous.” 

The affidavit, he objected, was-discrimina- 
tory, singling out “students alone in our 
population—and among students the 
neediest—as subjects for special distrust.” 
Furthermore, he said, it would “present no 
barrier to those it was designed to catch.” 
He found it, slong with many other dis- 
tinguished educators, “an uffront to freedom 
of belief and conscience.” 

At the next session of Congress, a serious 
effort will be made to repeal the affidavit 
dequirement, There will be some pressure, 
too, to repeal the oath of allegiance provision 
but this is generally considered less objec- 
tionable. s 

With the “affidavit of disbelief” removed, 
most of the protesting colleges and univer- 
sities could participate in the loan program 
in good conscience. We hope that Mr. 
Eisenhower will press for its removal. His 
influence might well prove decisive in a close 
fight. 


From the Chicago Sun-Times, Jan. 19, 1960] 
EILL THE AFFIDAVIT OF DISBELIEF 


The Senate Labor and Public Welfare - 


Committee is scheduled within the next few 
days to bring to the Senate floor an amend- 
ment which would remove the affidavit of 
disbelief from the National Defense Act. The 
act as it stands requires recipients of Fed- 
eral student loans to swear alleciance to the 
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United States, and In addition to execute an 
affidavit declaring they do not believe in, do 
not support, and are not members of any 
organization advocating overthow of the U.S. 
Government. by force or violence or other 
illegal or unconstitutional method. 

We urge Congress to adopt the amend- 
ment and eliminate the affidavit. 

At the very least the affidavit is super- 
filuous—something like requiring a student 
to swear disbelief in dishonesty In addition 
to pledging his honesty. 

The utility of the affidavit as a means of 
catching Communists is completely nullified, 
it seems to us, by the fact that no dedicated 
Communist would hesitate for a moment in 
swearing to a lie. 

But the principal reason that one leading 
university after another is dropping out of 
the Federal student-aid-program rather than 
accept the “affidavit of disbelief” is that it is 
basically un-American. 

It is un-American because it singles out a 
particular group of citizens and imposes 
upon them a special oath not required of 
other Americans. 

It Is the more so because it intrudes into 
an area held inviolate by the most funda- 
mental doctrines of the American system— 
the privacy of men's minds and thoughts. 

To some it may seem picayunish to quib- 
ble at signing a statement disciaiming sub- 
verslve thought or intent at a time when 
communism is a major menace—a threat to 
our very way of life. 

But communism would not be a threat to 
our way of life had the Russian people been 
able to maintain the same freedom of 
thought, the same freedom from the govern- 
mental domination of people's minds, that 
is our heritage. 

The time to head off that kind of domina- 
tion is before it begins—and the “affidavit 
of disbelief” is a beginning. 

Explaining the University of Chicago's 
withdrawal from the Federal aid program, 
chairman Glen A. Lloyd of the board of 
trustees said the affidavit requirement could 
lead to “star-chamber investigations into 
a man's beliefs,” and to “governmental in- 
terference in the conduct of universities." 
We agree, times and views change, more- 
over, and if the Government can proscribe 
belief in subversion it can also, at some 
future time, place its own arbitrary defini- 
tion upon subversion as meaning whatever 
a majority of its members declare it to mean. 

It is far safer to keep Government's foot 
out of the door entirely, and Congress can 
do ite part by striking out a phrase which is, 
intentionally or not, a manifest of lack of 
faith in the loyalty of America’s youth. 


From the Hartford Courant, Nov. 19, 1959] 
YALE AND HARVARD REJECT AN OATH 


Students who benefit from the loans pro- 
vided by the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 are required to take an oath of 
allegiance to the United States. But to the 
authors of the act thig was not enough. 
The student is required also to take a sec- 
ond oath, by signing an affidavit saying that 
he doesn't believe in or belong to or support 
any subversive organization. It is this sec- 
ond oath that has now prompted both Yale 
and Harvard to withdraw from the loan 
program. In so doing they follow what 
other colleges and universities have done 
before them, either by refusing to accept 
the program in the first place or by with- 
drawing from it since. Among them are 
institutions Uke Oberlin, Bryn Mawr, Haver- 
ford, Swarthmore, Reed, and perhaps half a 
dozen others—with Wesleyan and others 
apparently still to come. 

It is piling on top of the first oath a sec- 
ond one, which President Griswold of Yale 
calls negative and President Pusey of Har- 
vard calls superfluous, that has prompted 
Yale and Harvard to act. Presumably they 
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hope by lending their prestige to this pro- 
test to dramatize the desirabllity of another 
attempt, like the one that failed in Congress 
last summer to repeal the requirement. 

Obviously there is little harm in requir- 
ing the first oath of allegiance. But, if two 
oaths are better than one, why aren't three 
or even four still better? And why not 
make the student repeat them every day, 
or even several times a day? The basic 
trouble is, as President Griswold puts it, 
that loyalty “cannot be coerced or compelled; 
it has to be won.” And “loyalty oaths are 
inherently futile, as no subversive or trea- 
sonous person hesitates to use them as a 
cloak for his intentions.“ 

Let's first try to stay ahead of Russia by 
seeing to it that every talented youngster 
in the country has a chance at as much 
education as he is capable of. Let us never 
try to catch up with Soviet Russia in en- 
forcing orthodoxy by state compulsion, 


From the Greenville (Mich.) News, Dec, 1, 


EDUCATION Acr NEEDS REPAIRS 


Here in Michigan there has been no big 
fuss over the provision of the National De- 
tense Education Act of 1958 requiring a 
loyalty oath from any applicant for a Fed- 
eral student loan. 

Most of the complaints have come from 
ivied halls of learning in the East. Because 
of this requirement, schools like Yale, Prince- 
ton, Harvard, Amherst, Sarah Lawrence, 
Bates, and others have withdrawn from the 
program. 

Dartmouth and Columbia are taking the 
money but they don't like the ground rules 
and say 80. 

The affidavit states that the student does 
not believe in, and is not a member of and 
doesn't support any organization that be- 
lleves in or teaches the overthrow of the 
U.S. Government by force or violence or 
by any illegal or unconstitutional methods.” 

And what are the objections of the schools 
and their students to signing such an oath? 
Basically, they are there: 

1, They see an Implication that is repug- 
nant in being singled out as a group. It is 
pointed out that the Government gives away 
and loans billions without asking recipients 
of its largesse to take any such oath. 

2. They don't believe a needy student who 
is a traitor would hesitate for a minute to 
lie and sign such an oath. 

Senator JOHN KENNEDY, Democrat, Massa- 
chusetts, sought to have this provision al- 
tered at the last session of Congress, He 
failed. It is to be hoped that he will make 
a second try. 

It seems to us that the complaints of the 
educators are justified and on this occasion 
we agree with them. 


Can We Eat Our Way Out of the Surplus 
Problem? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 
Mr. QUIE. Mr, Speaker, there ap- 


peared in the magazine Minnesota Farm 
and Home Science last month an inter- 


importan 
human diet and health. I believe the 
article deserves study, as this subject 
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agricultural overproduction is being con- 
sidered by many Members of this body. 

The article follows: 

Can WX Ear OUR Way OUT or THE SURPLUS 
PROBLEM? 
(By Martin Abel, research assistant, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics) 

Solving agriculture’s surplus food prob- 
lem by increasing domestic consumption has 
been a popular idea since the early 193078. 
Considerable thought and energy have been 
devote to developing means to increase food 
consumption and reduce luses. The 
food stamp plan of the late 1930's and early 
1940's, the present school lunch program, 
and the special milk program are examples. 

The goals of increased food consumption 
are (1) to reduce agricultural surpluses 
through increased food consumption and 
(2) to improve the health and vigor of our 
Nation's people. If consumers are enabled 
to eat more and better foods the nutrient 
content of their diets will be improved. 
Although all nutrient deficiencies will not be 
eliminated (even the highest income groups 
have nutritional shortages), the size of the 
deficiencies will be reduced. 

Many ways for increasing the demand for 
farm food products have been suggested. 
Three broad approaches examined in con- 
siderable detail are: 

Income approach which involves subsidiz- 

low income consumers for food needs 
(1. e., giving low income consumers the food 
purchasing power of a higher income group). 

Price approach which calls for reducing 
retail prices of food and paying producers 
the difference between the resulting prices 
and some established fair“ price. 

Nutrition approach which assumes that 
everyone would eat a nutritionally adequate 
diet at some specified level of cost, 

Several levels of achievement under each 
approach are analyzed. By level of achieve- 
ment we mean the degree to which an ap- 
proach to demand expansion is pursued. 
The changes in total food consumption rep- 
resent an upper limit for each level of 
achievement. The potential changes assume 
no lags or leakages. If programs were imple- 
mented to achieve demand expansion, how- 
ever, not all eligible consumers would par- 
ticipate nor would all who take part use the 
program fully. Thus, somewhat smaller 
changes in food consumption might be ex- 
pected when specific programs for achieving 
demand expansion are implemented. 

How much will these approaches reduce 
agricultural surpluses? Total surplus pro- 
duction in agriculture—both food and non- 
food—in 1955 was about 6 percent. However, 
it is probably considerably higher now. Since 
75 percent of total agricultural production is 
food production, food consumption would 
have to increase by 8 percent to eliminate 
total surpluses of 6 percent in agriculture. 

INCREASING INCOMES 


Table 1 shows the food consumption po- 
tentials under the income approach. 

Raising all per capita incomes above $1,000 
would increase total food consumption by 
7.3 percent, which is near the 8 percent 
surplus that exists. However, this would in- 
volve a food subsidy to half the Nation's 
people, and this would appear to be unrea- 
sonable. At a more reasonable level, such 
as raising all per capita incomes to $500, 
total food consumption increases by only 
2.4 percent. Almost one-fifth of the Na- 
tion's people would be affected, but the in- 
crease in total food consumption would not 
be enough to eliminate total agricultural 
surpluses, 
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Tant 1.—Percentage changes in total quan- 
tity of food purchased under assumed 
changes in per capita income, United 
States, 1955 


Changes in | Proportion 
total quan- 


tity pur- 
chased 


Per capita 
incomes raised 


REDUCING FOOD PRICES 


Table 2 shows the results of specified re- 
ductions in food prices at retail on food con- 
sumption use. 

A 20-percent decline in the price of all 
livestock and livestock products would in- 
crease food consumption 3.3 percent. How- 
ever, a 20-percent declin: in retail prices 
will mean about a 40-50-percent decline in 
farm level prices of livestock and livestock 
products. The subsidy to farmers for the 
difference between the new low farm price 
and an established fair price would, un- 
doubtedly, be large. And still, the price ap- 
proach would not completely eliminate agri- 
cultural surpluses, 


TaBLE 2.—Percentage changes in total quan- 
tity of food purchased under assumed price 
declines of 10 and 20 percent 


Changes in total 
food consumption 
due to a price 


Price declines for— decline of— 


10 percent/20 percent 


IMPROVING NUTRITION 


The nutrition approach to demand expan- 
sion specifies that all individuals eat a nu- 
tritionally adequate diet, including recom- 
mended caloric intake, at some specified 
level of diet cost. 

If everyone ate a nutritionally adequate 
diet of moderate cost (ie., a diet represen- 
tative of food consumption patterns of 
families whose income was between $4,000- 
$4,999), total food consumption would de- 
cline by 5.5 percent. The decline in total 
food consumption results primarily from 
an adjustment for excess calories rather 
than a downgrading of the diet as such. 

Adjusting everyone’s consumption to a 
liberal cost diet plan (i.e., a diet represen- 
tative of food. consumption patterns of 
families whose income was between $6,000- 
$7,999) would increase total food consump- 
tion by 2.3 percent But the liberal cost 
diet plan requires everyone in the Nation 
to eat a high cost diet and achieving this 
potential would, again, seem unreasonable. 

Expanding the demand for farm food 
products does not provide a single, easily 
attainable solution to the agricultural sur- 
plus problem. Reasonable levels of achieve- 
ment will not completely eliminate agri- 
cultural surpluses. However, demand ex- 
pansion policies offer a partial solution and 
when combined with other agricultural sur- 
plus policies may provide a means of reduc- 
ing and 
surpluses. 

The aims of demand expansion are not 
solely surplus elimination. To the extent 


even eliminating agricultural 
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that increased food consumption enables 
people to eat more and better food the 
overall health and productivity of our 
Nation's people will be improved. 


South Dakota Poll Shows Nixon Far in 
Front 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oy 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve my colleagues in Congress and the 
people in the country generally will be 
interested in the latest report of the 
South Dakota Poll, published on March 
9, analyzing the convictions and pref- 
erences of South Dakota voters in the 
forthcoming presidential campaign. I 
ask unanimous consent to have the poll 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

Dick Nrxon, it will be noted, is leading 
the top Democrat contender in South - 
Dakota by a margin of more than 20 
points. HUBERT HUMPHREY, a native son 
of South Dakota, is the top Democrat 
contender in our State, with LYNDON 
Jounson rating a second; STUART SY- 
MINGTON rating third; JOHN KENNEDY 
fourth; and Adlai Stevenson showing up 
in fifth place. It is also interesting to 
observe that Dick Nrxon shows consid- 
erable vote-pulling appeal among South 
Dakota Democrats and that among inde- 
pendents he also leads all except Hum- 
PHREY. Furthermore, the defection 
among Republicans in negligible. 

In 1952, the South Dakota poll called 
the shots accurately in the hotly con- 
tested Eisenhower-Taft primary and its 
predictions were again accurately sub- 
stantiated in the presidential elections 
of November in both 1952 and 1956. It 
is sponsored by three of the largest and 
most influential newspapers of South 
Dakota. 


There being no objection, the poll was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


How Democratic CANDIDATES RATE AGAINST 
NIXON IN Sours DAKOTA POLL 


More than 20 percentage points separate 
front-running presidential candidate RICH- 
ARD Nod from his nearest Democratic rival 
in South Dakota, the South Dakota poll re- 
vealed today. 

Senator Hustat HuMpuney, leading Demo- 
cratic contender in the State, received the 
support of 39.8 percent of the poll respon- 
dents, as compared with the 60.2 percent 
favoring Nrxon, at present unopposed for the 
Republican presidential nomination. 

Respondents were asked to indicate for 
whom they would vote “if the November elec- 
tion were held today” and if the candidates 
were Vice President Nrxon and, in turn, each 
of five possible Democratic oponents. 

KENNEDY FALLS INTO FOURTH PLACE 

Democratic Senators LYNDON JOHNSON Of - 
Texas and Sruart SYMINGTON of Missouri 
show new strength in the poll, joining Min- 
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nesota's HUMPHREY to relegate Senator JORN 
KENNEDY of Massachusetts to fourth place 
in competition for support against NIXON. 
JOHNSON is especially strong, with 38.0 per- 
cent against the Vice President, less than two 
points behind HUMPHREY. 

Both Sraumcronm and KENNEDY edge Adlai 
Stevenson, twice-defeated Democratic nomi- 
nee against President Eisenhower. Of the 
candidates listed. only Stevenson has indi- 
cated that he will not seek the nomination. 

Other findings of the new sampling indi- 
cate a pronounced preference for Democratic 
candidates among younger voters, an almost 
equal division of rural support between the 
parties, and a tendency to vote fairly con- 
Sistently along party lines. 

: VOTE BY RESIDENCE 

Tabulation of the poll according to resi- 

dence follows: 


Town | Total 

Hubert Humphrey 

(Democrat)___.--.. 26.1 39.8 
Richard Nixon 

(Republican)..-... 73.9 00 2 
Lyndon Johnson 

Democrut) N 3 17.0 28.0 
Nixon (Republican). 6.7 $2.4 62.0 
Stuart Symington 

6 29.4 22 33.9 
Nizon (Republican). 70.6 77. 8 6.1 
John Kennedy 

(Democrat)... 29.4 16.7 32.7 
Nixon (Republican). 7.6) 8.3 67. 3 
Adlai Stevenson 

Demnecrut) 32.5 22.2 31.1 
Nixon (Rey blicun). 67.5 77.8 6. 


HOW VOTE SPLITS ON PARTY LINES 

In terms of partisan support the Republi- 

cans stand more solidly behind the Vice 

President than do the Democrats in support 

of any of their party's possible nominees. 

The following table reports the contests in 
terms of party preference of respondents: 


D enn Inde- Total 
cratic | licuu [pendent 


Humphrey RAO 5.6 81.7 39.8 
— — 140| 14 45.3 1. 2 
Johnson. ....-......- 91.6 811 461 38.0 
Nun 8.4 91.9 53.9 62.0 
Sxmington ------ 843 3.7 47.6 33.9 
(EN See eS 15.7 3 S24 66.1 
Kerinedy...--------- ` 70.0 6.11 482 $2.7 
Nixon z 30.0 93.9 51.8 67.3 
Stevenson 76.3 4.6) 40.3 31.1 
Nixon 3.7) 844 W7 68.9 


Most respondents—65.8 percent—voted 
Consistently for the candidates for one party 
in au five mythical contests. Party regu- 
larity was highest among the Republicans 
(B72 percent), lowest among the Demo- 
Cats (312 percent), and a surprising 71.6 
percent among the “independents” who ex- 
Pressed a preference for neither major party. 

HOW VOTE IS DIVIDED BY AGE GROUPS 

Apart from the strictly partisan analysis 
the greatest divergence is to be found in 
terms of the age of respondents with the 
Youngest group favoring the Democratic 
Candidates, while Republican support in- 
creases with the age of the respondents: 
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@and | Total 

above 
32.0 29.8 
08. 0 60. 2 
41.4 38.0 
58. 6 62.0 
40.7 33.9 
59.3 66,1 
35.0 32,7 
4.0 67.3 
24.7 31.1 
75. 3 68. 9 


Nor. — The South Dakota poll is sponsored by the 
Stoux Falls Argus-Leader, Watertown Public Opinion 
and Aberdeen Anierican-News. 


The Springfield Daily News Achieves 
Notable Publishing Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a great deal of personal pride that I an- 
nounce to the House today that one of 
the great Democratic daily newspapers 
of the country, the Springfield (Mass.) 
Daily News, has achieved another notable 
milestone in the field of journalism and 
publishing by exceeding for the first time 
in its 80 years of existence the 100,000 
circulation mark. 

I am personally thrilled at this news 
for many reasons. Foremost in my 
mind, at the moment, is the fact that 
this is the newspaper that gave me one 
of my first jobs as a young boy in the 
circulation department. I do not pre- 
sume to take any personal credit for the 
Daily News’ record of exceeding 100,000 
circulation. 

CREDIT GIVEN TO EDITOR FRANK H. KELLY 
AND STAFF 


The credit for this achievement rightly 
goes to Editor Frank H. Kelly and his 
staff of well trained and qualified news- 
papermen who daily publish a newspaper 
that presents the news and editorial 
opinion without fear or favor on local, 
State, National, and international events. 
DAILY NEWS FOUNDED 60 YEARS AGO BY 

CHARLES J. AND EDWARD BELLAMY 

One of the few evening daily news- 
papers in New England to publish over 
100,000 issues, the Springfield Daily 
News is also celebrating its 80th birth- 
day. The newspaper was founded by 
Charles J. and Edward Bellamy, and the 
first issue was published on February 24, 
1880. Edward later became the famous 
author of “Looking Backward.” The 
Bellamy brothers made a simple pledge 
in their first edition, as follows: 

We mean to interest our readers, but we 
shall not seek to do so by spicing our col- 
umns with questionable personalities. The 
News means to be a gentleman. 
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NEWSPAPER GREW IN STATURE, INFLUENCE 
UNDER SHERMAN H. BOWLES 

The editors who succeeded Charles 
and Edward Bellamy certainly have 
lived up to the code set forth on the 
first day of publication. The Daily News 
was acquired in 1915 by the Springfield 
Republican Publishing Co., and under 
the guidance of Sherman H. Bowles, a 
member of the fourth generation of the 
famous Springfield publishing family, 
grew in stature, influence, journalistic 
quality and circulation until today, when 
it proudly joined other respected news- 
papers selling more than 100,000 copies 
daily. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to take this op- 
portunity to salute the Springfield Daily 
News on this glorious occasion and con- 
gratulate Editor Kelly and members of 
his staff for their achievement in ful- 
filling the hopes and aspirations and 
goals of Charles and Edward Bellamy, 
and Sherman H. Bowles. 


Margaret Yamashiro: American Teacher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN E. LONG 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
the National Education Association 
Journal for March 1960 carries an 
article about Miss Margaret Yamashiro 
of Hawaii, Because the story of Miss 
Yamashiro illustrates both the best in 
American teaching and the importance 
which Hawaiians attach to education, I 
should like to bring the article to the 
attention of the U.S. Senate. I ask 
unanimous consent that the story be 
published in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MARGARET YAMASHIRO: A SUPERVISOR IN THE 
50TH STATE 
(By Lillian A. Givens) 

It was 1942 on the island of Hawali scarce- 
ly a year after that memorable December 
7th, and Margaret Yamashiro had an im- 
portant job to do. 

It was not a job on the front line as a 
nurse, nor in a munitions factory, but in 
a first-grade classroom full of youngsters, 

The first year was a busy one for the 
young teacher just out of college: In addi- 
tion to her regular teaching responsibilities, 
she had the difficult task of allaying the 
fears of her young charges while at the same 
time reminding them of the need to ob- 
serye curfew and blackout regulations. 

She was a building representative of the 
local association; she assisted at the In- 
formation Center of the Office of Civilian 
Defense after school and on week ends; 
she worked in canteens of the United Serv- 
ice Organizations. 

Such a schedule might have caused many 
people to give up the work they had chosen, 
but not Margaret. And the steadiness of 
purpose with which she entered the pro- 
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fession has now brought her to the posi- 
tion of field assistant in elementary educa- 
tion for Oahu Schools, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Hawaii. 

Miss Yamashiro is a typical Hawaiian prod- 
uct. She was born in Hamakua, Hawaii, to 
immigrant Japanese parents who had left 
Japan in the early 1900's to work on a Ha- 
wiian plantation. There they raised a family 
of seven children: six girls and one boy. 

While Margaret was still a child the family 
moved te Olaa, a town closer to Hilo, the 
county seat of the big island, and second- 
largest city in the State, All the children 
attended public schools and played with 
young friends from such varied backgrounds 
as Chinese, Korean, Hawaiian, and haole 
(Caucasian). 

Because Japanese was the language in the 
Yamashiro home, Margaret spoke no English 
until she entered first grade. There, because 
of her language handicap, she was placed in 
a special reading class. Although this was a 
sensible administrative move, it humiliated 
the little girl and made her work fiercely to 
learn English as fast as possible, She soon 
accomplished her goal and was removed from 
the special class by the end of the year. 

Margaret's desire to become a teacher fol- 
lowed a one-track pattern, influenced by her 
teachers, who, as she recalls, “set an example 
for me.“ While a teenager, she taught Sun- 
day school in a Buddhist temple to gain 
experience teaching children. 

After graduating from high school, she 
attended the University of Hawaii and ob- 
tained a Bachelor of Education degree, and 
after continued studies, earned a fifth-year 
certificate at the same campus. Not content 
with the certificate, she took a year’s sab- 
batical leave and obtained her M.A. in cur- 
riculum and supervision from Columbia 
University. 

Her experience in the teaching fleld covers 
a wide background from the first through 
the sixth grades; in the intermediate level 
(as junior high schools are termed in the 
Islands); as vice principal in an elementary 
school; as part-time supervisor of evening 
community school classes for adults; to her 
present position as field assistant. She has 
also taken and passed the principalship 
examination. 

This young woman serves 11 of the 77 
elementary schools on Oahu, covering 8,375 
pupils and 178 teachers. The Oahu district 
is one of four districts, all a part of the cen- 
tralized school system in Hawaii, headed by 
a superintendent and one board of school 
commissioners. The Hawaiian system em- 
braces 207 schools, 140,518 students, and 
5,270 teachers. 

Margaret pays high tribute to the teachers 
and principals with whom she works and 
regards them as very dedicated people. She 
assists both individuals and groups in the 
area of curriculum and instruction and in 
providing inservice education. She also 
helps in obtaining resources and teaching 
aids, and serves as reading consultant to 
grades 7 and 8. 

Margaret expresses enthusiasm for the work 
she is now doing. “I particularly enjoy 
working with young people fresh out of col- 
lege.“ she said. “Even though they nat- 
urally have had little experience, they come 
with so many ideas and theories that help- 
ing them make practical application of these 
theories is most rewarding.” 

Although her work finds her on the road“ 
to schools as distant as 40 miles from her 
office, Margaret still finds time for profes- 
sional association matters and is a member 
of local, State, and National education asso- 
ciations. As chairman of the educational 
policies committee of the Hawaii Education 
Association, she is on the HEA board of 
directors and will be a delegate to the 40th 
RANNA HEA convention scheduled for April 

and 13. 
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She has given much professional leader- 
ship to the policies committee. The com- 
mittee is now involved in a project to fur- 
ther upgrade certification, and on this sub- 
ject she has some definite ideas. 

“I believe in high standards; we should 
not water down qualification requirements 
to the point where anybody can be a teacher,” 
she insists. 

“Teaching requires rich subject-matter 
background and deep understanding of the 
principles of education. Here in Hawaii, I 
believe, we have one of the highest stand- 
ards; for young people who want to go into 
teaching are required to have 5 years of 
university preparation for the professional 
certificate. 

“According to a recent NEA Research Bul- 
letin, of the 50 States, 39 require at least a 
bachelor of education degree for teaching. 
I think that high certification standards will 
encourage many young people to go into 
teaching as a profession or a career, instead 
of using it as a steppingstone to something 
else.“ 

She is State chairman of the NEA Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, serves the Ha- 
wail Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development as its membership 
chairman, and is an officer in the local chap- 
ter of the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion. 

Margaret is not the only teacher in her 
family. Her sister is a teacher at the Ha- 
wall Technical School in Hilo, and a niece 
teaches in Los Angeles. 

Although the family is scattered, they re- 
cently held a reunion when the parents 
celebrated their golden wedding anniversary. 
Mr. and Mrs. Yamashiro, now 74 years old, 
still live on the Big Island, where they en- 
joy tending their chickens and garden. 
Margaret's father likes flying the hundred 
miles to Oahu Island, but her mother voices 
skepticism at this modern mode of travel 
and prefers to remain on the ground. 

Margaret is a many-sided person. Her in- 
terests include knitting, crocheting, amateur 
photography, and her fayorite—music. 
Nothing is more relaxing to her than to 
come home after work, slip into a muumuu 
(Hawaiian Mother Hubbard), sit on a stack 
of zabutons (Japanese floor cushions), and 
listen to recordings on her hi-fi set. An 
avid record collector, she likes to sip tea and 
listen to the album that is her current 
favorite, “My Fair Lady.” 

Margaret Yamashiro is humble and quiet 
in manner and speech, she is friendly and 
sensitive to the feelings of others, and she 
has great resourcefulness and strong con- 
viction of purpose. A dedicated educator, 
she can be just as thrilled by the progress 
of one small first-grader as by the progress 
being made daily in the profession she loves. 


The Social and Economic Necessity of 
Community Junior Colleges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, in April 
of 1958, I first introduced a bill to pro- 
vide Federal assistance in the develop- 
ment of community junior colleges. 
Last year, I again introduced such a bill 
in H.R. 967. We hear much, and rightly 
so, of the current crisis in education. 
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This crisis requires action at all levels, 
including postsecondary education. The 
community junior college idea is one 
which is, in many ways, particularly 
adapted to our needs as a democratic 
society committed to maximum educa- 
tional opportunities. It is because I 
feel so strongly that this is the case that 
I have introduced the bill referred to 
and continue to urge its favorable con- 
sideration by the Congress. 

I am certainly not alone in this belief 
and under leave to extend my remarks, 
I would like to enter into the Recorp an 
important address on this specific sub- 
ject, presented to the recent annual con- 
vention of the American Association of 
Schoo] Administrators. 

The address follows: 

THE SOCIAL AND EconoMic NECESSITY OF 
COMMUNITY JUNIOR COLLEGES 
(By Dr. Peter Masiko, Jr., dean, Chicago City 

Junior College, on February 16, 1960, at 

annual convention of the American Asso- 

ciation of School Administrators, Atlantic 

City, N. J.) 

This is a most intriguing title for a talk. 
The fact that a discussion session has been 
set aside by the American Association of 
School Administrators shows that this group 
feels, as do many educational groups at all 
levels of American education, that the com- 
munity junior college has an important role. 
to play in helping to meet the total educa- 
tional needs of American youth and adults. 

The President's Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School described the Amer- 
ican ideal in education as follows: 

“Every individual regardless of race, creed, 
or color or national origin, shall have the 
opportunity to develop his or her best self, 
to continue appropriate education up to his 
or her personal point of optimum develop- 
ment.” 

Dr. Conant recently expressed the national 
need in these terms: 

“A modern industrial nation needs more 
than a few brains; it has to uplift talents at 


every level. It cannot afford technological 
unemployables—spiritually, politically, or 
economically.” 


The distinguished anthropologist, Marga- 
ret Mead, in an article in the Harvard Busi- 
ness Review, described the challenge to 
American education as follows: 

“We need lateral transmission of knowl- 
edge; not an outpouring of knowledge from 
the ‘wise old teacher’ into the minds of 
young pupils, as in vertical transmission. 
Rather, it is a sharing of knowledge by the 
informed with the unmformed, whatever 
their ages.” 

In these three quotations, we have the 
challenge that is before us today. At the 
post high school level, we believe that the 
community junior college is ready and able 
to bring this ideal into reality, not only for 
the young college-age group, but for adults 
as well. 

The effects of the population explosion are 
well known to educational administrators. 
We are already feeling the pressures which 
the high birth rates in the 1940's have 
brought to the American elementary and 
high school. Within 3 or 4 years, the 
large increase in high school graduating 
classes will begin to impinge on the colleges 
of this country. 

Let us review very briefly the facts in just 
one of our States, New York: 

In June, 1958, there were 115,000 high 
school seniors who graduated in that State. 
By 1970, this will increase to 240,000, more 
than a 100-percent increase. 

In 1958 about 30 percent of the high 
school graduates entered college. We esti- 
mate that by 1970 this percentage will in- 
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crease to 40 percent, In other words, there 
will be not only a 100-percent increase in 
the number of high school graduates, but 
there is expected to be a one-third increase 
in the percentage of these graduates going 
on to college. 

For the country as a whole, it means that 
instead of the present 3 million students in 
college, we May conservatively estimate that 
more than 6 million will be seeking a college 
education in 1970. 

There has been a tremendous increase in 
the interest shown in community junior col- 
leges in recent years. The President's Com- 
mittee on Education Beyond the High 
School gave considerable attention to the 
importance of the 2-year community col- 
lege and urged the public to consider the 
advisability of expanding these institutions 
in the years ahead. Dr. Conant has empha- 
sized the community junior college in his 
recent publications and statements. He 
urges that every interested and capable stu- 
dent should have at least a 2-year college 
experience. He believes that many students 
who now go to 4-year colleges and universi- 
ties are not adequately served there because 
the most appropriate curriculums for them 
frequently are not available. 

At the last session of Congress, Senator 
Currrorp Case, of New Jersey, introduced a 
bill into Congress which would proyide fi- 
nancial assistance for the construction of a 
system of 2-year community colleges across 
the country. He believes this is the only 
way in which we will be able to make a real 
Start toward meeting the needs of post high 
school educational opportunities for the vast 
increase in the number of college students 
we know will be upon us shortly. Two sim- 
lar bills were introduced in the House by 
Representatives Prick and ULLMAN. 

Most of our States have made recent com- 
prehensive surveys of their needs for post 
high school educational facilities. In State 
after State, the recurring theme has been 
that one of the most economical and most 
Promising developments is the 2-year com- 
munity college. In almost every instance it 
is felt that the only way in which college 
Opportunities can be made more nearly 
equal is ta bring them close to the homes 
of students and to provide these opportuni- 
ties at little or no tuition cost, thereby vir- 
tually eliminating the economic cause of 
the failure of large numbers of talented 
high school students to seek admission to 
college. 

What is the role now being played by the 
community junior college in American 
higher education? In 1958-59 there were 677 
junior colleges and they enrolled 905,000 
Students, including 180,000 adults. Of these 
colleges 400 colleges were public, enrolling 
807,000 students, while the other 277 were 
Private institutions, enrolling just under 
100,000 students. 

The junior college is a uniquely American 
institution. In 1900 there were eight junior 
colleges, all private. By 1915 there were 74, 
19 of which were public and 55 private. By 
1929, this number had risen to 436 of which 
178 were public and 258 private, but by 
1957, the public junior colleges outnum- 
bered the private by 392 to 276. 

As dramatic as the increase in the number 
of institutions has been, there hzs been an 
even more dramatic increase in the enroll- 
ment. In 1900, the 8 junior colleges had-an 
enroliment of 100 students. By 1929, it rose 
to 78,000 of which 61 percent were in the 
Public institutions, and by 1958-59 the total 
had reached 905,000, of which 89 percent were 
enrolled in the public institutions, 

Thus, across the Nation, the community 
junior college has already demonstrated tts 
Vitality and its ability to develop in response 
to local needs. For the years ahead an even 
greater growth and expansion in this Ameri- 
Can institution can be anticipated. 
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The picture in some of the individual states 
is as follows: Ilinois has 18 public junior 
colleges with an annual enrollment in excess 
of 37,000. Michigan has 16, enrolling over 
38,000. New York has 20 with an enrollment 
of over 34,000. Texas has 35, with over 
66,000 enrollment, and Washington State has 
10, with over 30,000 enrollment. Nationally, 
one out of every four freshman students in 
American colleges gets his start in a junior 
college. 

The greatest development of community 

junior colleges has taken place in the State 
of California. In 1958-59, this State had 65 
community colleges with an enroliment of 
over 417,000. California has a well-developed 
State plan for post-high-school education 
and the results in that State have indicated 
that there is a tremendous increase in the 
percentage of high school graduates who go 
on to college when opportunities are readily 
available to them at little or no cost. For 
the year 1958-59, the public junior colleges 
in California enrolled 73.3 percent of all full- 
time students in public higher educational 
institutions in their freshman and sopho- 
more years. 
On December 18, 1959, the regents of the 
University of California and members of the 
State board of education met in joint session 
to approve unanimously the so-called master 
plan for higher education in California. 

Assembly Concurrent Resolution 88 had 
asked the two boards to assist in a basic 
study of higher education and to develop a 
plan “to meet the needs of the State during 
the next 10 years and thereafter.” The eight- 
man team to conduct the master plan survey 
included two representatives each from the 
University of California, the State colleges, 
the junior colleges, and private institutions 
in California. 

It was recommended that the University of 
California, the State colleges and the junior 
colleges make studies to tighten and stand- 
ardize admission requirements. A suggested 
formula: that the University of California in 
the future admit the top 12½ percent of high 
school graduates instead of the top 15 per- 
cent; and that the State colleges admit the 
upper 3344 percent instead of the upper 40 
percent. 

It was recommended that freshman and 
sophomore students in both the University 
of California and in the State colleges be 
reduced to 10 percent by 1975. This recom- 
mendation, plus the first one, is expected to 
channel some 50,000 additional lower division 
students to the junior colleges in the next 
15 years. 

It was recommended that junior colleges 
receive more State support—not only for 
operating budgets but for new buildings 
as well, It was also recommended that 
those areas of California not in junior col- 
lege districts be included as soon as pos- 
sible. Twenty-two new junior colleges were 
proposed. 

The heart of the entire proposal is in its 
delineation of the functions of the three 
systems of public-supperted higher educa- 
tion. Junior colleges would continue to be 
locally governed with minimum standards set 
up by the State board of education. 

It would therefore appear that in Call- 
fornia and in a number of other States we 
have already reached the point where we 
are saying that every student in the State 
should be given the opportunity for at least 
2 years of collegiate experience at virtually 
no cost to him and within commuting dis- 
tance of his home. We may soon be at the 
point throughout the Nation where we will 
have universal community college opportu- 
nities on the same basis as we now provide 
high school education. There is much in 
our recent history to suggest the urgency 
of this development, and a look at the eco- 
nomic wealth and productive power of this 
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Nation should demonstrate that this objec- 
tive is within the economic reach of this 
country. 

If we were to assume that we should pro- 
vide public 4-year colleges and universities 
to take care of most of the high school grad- 
uates who will be seeking admission to col- 
lege in the years ahead, the cost of doubling 
present college facilities becomes fantastic- 
ally high. We need to ask ourselves, first, 
whether we are able to afford this kind of 
development, and, secondly, whether such a 
development is necessary. If we answer the 
second question first, the economic cost may 
not be so staggering. If we study the sta- 
tistics at our senior colleges and univer- 
sities, particularly the dropouts and fail- 
ures, we may reasonably conclude that 
either we have faulty admission policies 
and procedures, or the kinds of curricula 
which are available at our 4-year colleges 
and universities are not suitable to the 
needs, interests, and abilities of many who 
are presently admitted to these institu- 
tions. We could accommodate larger num- 
bers of the more able youth within our 
present 4-year college facilities if other 
institutions were developed at the commu- 
nity college level to serve those who do not 
want and do not need 4 years of college, 
and if we provided the variety of technical 
and terminal curricula which are so urg- 
ently needed by industry and by govern- 


ment. 


The community junior college can serve 
as a screening device for the senior colleges 
and universities. We have enough experi- 
ence to report that the graduates of the 
academic curricula of community colleges 
make very acceptable students at the senior 
colleges and universities. They hold their 
own academically and they are a credit both 
to the colleges from which they came and 
the colleges to which they have transferred. 

We must face frankly the question of 
possible competition between the public and 
private colleges and between these insti- 
tutions and the new community junior col- 
leges. There is no single pattern emerg- 
ing in the development of the community 
junior college. It varies from State to State, 
but it is fair to say that the most frequent 
development is that of a tuition-free in- 
stitution under the control of a local board 
of education or a specific regional board of 
education set up to operate a junior col- 
lege. It is supported largely or entirely 
through local taxes although a large num- 
ber of States now provide State aid on a 
per student basis, some going as high as 
$250 per student. Some States also pro- 
vide capital funds for construction. 

For the time being, the community jun- 
lor college may provide a kind of competi- 
tion to the other State-supported colleges 
and universities and to private higher edu- 
cation institutions. Within a very few 
years, however, the numbers of students who 
will need to be, and must be, serviced by all 
of the existing higher education institutions 
will be larger than all combined can ade- 
quately handie. Moreover, experience shows 
that senior colleges in the area reap the 
benefits of greater educational opportunities 
made possible by the public junior college. 

The question of the cost of going to col- 
lege is a very perplexing one, and if you 
have sent a son or daughter to college in 
recent years, you know that it is a very 
severe strain on the family budget to pro- 
vide a reasonably comfortable experience for 
a son or daughter away from home. There 
is pressure from the private colleges who are 
urging the public colleges to increase their 
tuition, thereby reducing the differential be- 
tween the cost of attending private and pub- 
lic institutions. This would help to mini- 
mize the alleged unfair competitive adyan- 
tage that the public institutions have. 
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In a recent talk before the American As- 
sociation of Land Grant Colleges in St. 
Louis, Chancellor Lawrence Kimpton of the 
University of Chicago had the following to 
say: 

“Anyway, from a moral point of view, why 
should not a student pay for his education if 
he can afford to and why should not the 
private institutions charge what its product 
costs. It is the professor and his family who 
are currently subsidizing higher education, 
and if labor can talk about a day's pay fora 
day's work, why cannot the academic world. 

“All these are arguments that the private 
institutions have made among themselves, 
and the results are apparent. Tuition has 
gone up year after year and my guess is that 
a figure of $2,000 will not be uncommon 
within another 6 to 8 years. 

“Now comes the rub, To put it into the 
crassest terms possible, and I know this will 
offend many of the brotherhood, it is hard to 
market a product at a fair price when down 
the street someone is giying it away. 

“The ability of a private institution to 
raise its tuition has varied inversely with its 
proximity to strong public institutions. 
It was only natural therefore, that presi- 
dents of private institutions, singly and 
collectively, should suggest to the heads of 
neighboring public universities that they 
raise their tultion rates, thereby reducing 
this ruinous competition. The suggestion 
was received by the public institutions with- 
out enthusiasm. In fact, they thought it 
was a lousy idea and said so.” 

Lest you get the idea that Chancellor 
Kimpton is opposed to public higher educa- 
tion, let me quote further from this same 
address. 

“The State owes to everyone the oppor- 
tunity to receive all the education he has 
the ability and will to acquire, and any other 
view of education is debasing and erro- 
neous.” 

In looking at the cost of education, I 
think it is appropriate to think in terms of 
the total social cost. In other words, What 
ts the cost to all concerned to provide, say, 
2 years of collegiate experience for our 
young men and women? We should con- 
sider not only the tuition cost to the stu- 
dent, but the additional cost of going to 
college away from home, including room 
and board, travel, and other expenses, and 
the loss of family income that the student 
could provide to a family if he were working 
and living at home. We must also include 
the very substantial additional cost in our 
private colleges which is not received from 
the student in tultion, but which must be 
made up by endowments or gifts, or, failing 
these, by low salaries to the faculty of these 
institutions. When you add all these costs 
of attending college away from home and 
compare them to the cost of providing a 
comparable 2-year college experience in a 
community junior college within commuting 
distance of the students, the difference is 
most substantial. 

If we look at the experience in California 
and study the dimensions of our problems 
within our own States and relate these to 
the financial problems which all of us face, 
we may well come to the conclusion that in 
the near future we will need to provide, 
within commuting distance, community col- 
lege opportunities for the bulk of the stu- 
dents who graduate from our high schools. 
We may have to reserve the upper division 
college and university opportunities for 
those who demonstrate that they are both 
able and willing to do the quality of work 
necessary for success at the 4-year colleges 
and universities. 

Our population explosion, the Russian 
sputnik, and the work of Dr. Conant and 
others, have given school administrators a 
tremendous task for the days ahead. We 
are being asked to reexamine to their very 
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foundations the ways in which we haye or- 
ganized ourselves for education, Many 
radical changes have been introduced in the 
last few years. We now teach modern 
languages in our elementary schools. Gen- 
eral science is now taught in the upper 
elementary grades. Many high schools offer 
calculus to their students. Educational 
television is in use on a large scale. We are 
even thinking about the 64~4 plan again. 

Many will remember Prof, Leonard V. Koos 
and his advocacy of the 6-4-4 plan, partic- 
ularly his emphasis on the need to integrate 
the work of the upper high school years and 
the junior college years. It may well be 
that Koos was ahead of his time, since the 
development of the Junior college movement 
in the last 20 years has not followed his 
suggestions. It may be time, however, that 
we study Koos again and learn from what 
he had to say. The tremendous growth of 
the community colleges and the role they 
will be asked to play in the years ahead 
gives us an opportunity to relate this insti- 
tution more closely to the high schools, and 
particularly to integrate the work in these 
two institutions for the benefit of the stu- 
dents attending them. 

Junior college auhorities believe that a 
better job can be done when the community 
junior college has its own facilities, and I 
would agree that this is most desirable when 
local finances permit. In many situations, 
however, there seems to be no choice at the 
start except to share facilities with high 
schools. Whatever facilities are available, 
close coordination and integration with the 
high school below and the senior college 
above is a necessary responsibility of a good 
community junior college. 

Across the land there have been notable 
developments in advanced placement work 
for gifted high school students. Com- 
munity junior college could play a tre- 
mendous role in expanding such opportun- 
ities for the more able high school youth. 
We could organize classes and schedules 
for them comparable to those available to 
freshmen and sophomores in college, These 
are the years of growth and maturity for 
these young people. They are seeking their 
independence. What better way to en- 
courage them to become independent, to do 
independent thinking, than to provide them 
with a college atmosphere during their 11th 
and 12th grade years. The integration 
with the first 2 years of college would be a 
natural, normal development and these high 
school students could move ahead into 
senior college level work as ‘rapidly as they 
were able and willing to move. 

We have to keep in mind that while many 
of these 15- and 16-year-old youths are able 
to do college level work, many are not so- 
cially and emotionally mature enough to 
leave home. Hence, a 2-year community 
junior college can give these able youngsters 
the opportunity to advance in their aca- 
demic work and make progress toward their 
4-year college and university goals and at 
the same time remain within the environ- 
ment of the home, so that greater emotional 
and social maturity can be developed before 
the students are sent away to school. 

We must remember that human beings 
still require essentially the same length of 
time to achieve mental and emotional and 
psychological maturity even though we have 
learned how to speed up the educational 
process. Many 15- and 16-year-old high 
school youths can be taught to master the 
calculus, but this does not mean that they 
are well enough developed in other impor- 
tant regards to be sent to college away 
from the home environment. 

Aside from the social and economic ad- 
vantages of community junior colleges, it 
is Important to bear in mind that many of 
our 11th and 12th grade teachers in high 
school are better equipped by training, ex- 
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perience, and teaching know-how, to pro- 
vide freshman and sophomore college in- 
struction than many of the instructors who 
are presently teaching freshmen and sopho- 
mores in our 4-year colleges and universities. 
This is particularly true in the larger uni- 
versities with graduate degree programs, in 
which graduate students, who are working 
on advanced degrees, pay for their own edu- 
cation by teaching freshmen and sopho- 
mores. Many of these are very capable re- 
search students, but they are not primarily 
Interested in teaching as a career, as is true 
of the high school teacher or the junior col- 
lege teacher, 

The net result is that many students ex- 
perience a poorer quality of teaching in their 
first 2 years of college than they had in 
their high schools. We believe that the 
community junior college, under local con- 
trol with certificated teachers, with a mini- 
mum requirement of a master’s degree, can 
provide and does provide in many cases a 
better educational experience at the fresh- 
man and sophomore level than is available 
at many of our larger colleges and 
universities. 

As we look upon the experience in com- 
munities that have had good community 
Junior colleges, it is apparent that these 
institutions attract a larger percentage of 
the high school graduates into college than 
is true In those communities which do not 
have comparable opportunities. This means 
that many youngsters who normally would 
not attempt a college career are encouraged 
to do so. Large numbers of these are then 
encouraged to transfer to senior colleges 
and universities, where they have made very 
fine records. 

This means we not only have helped to 
develop talents which otherwise would not 
be developed, but we have helped to increase 
the number of upper classmen at our 4-year 
colleges and universities. In fact, if we de- 
velop a system of community junior col- 
leges throughout the country to bring post 
high school educational opportunities, both 
of the traditional liberal arts and prepro- 
fessional varieties, as well as new 
and technical curriculums which are so ur- 
gently needed, we may well Increase substan- 
tially the total demand for 4-year college 
education. The community college experi- 
ence is that larger numbers of students are 
encouraged to seek a college education when 
it is available close to home and at little or 
no cost. 

Each year sees higher admission require- 
ments being imposed by our colleges and 
universities. This poses a real problem for 
the so-called “late bloomer." The Presi- 
dent's Committee on Scientists and Engi- 
neers raised this warning: 

For some years to come the arbitrary re- 
striction on college entrance will be directly 
contrary to our national interest. More- 
over, denying admission to all who did not 
meet fairly high academic standards would 
in the future deprive the country of the not 
inconsiderable number of scientists and 
engineers who, in their early years, show 
little promise but whose late development 
or innate drives ultimately lead them to out- 
standing performance.” 

As we look at our total task in education. 
we know that we must prepare our students 
not only for the immediate years ahead, but 
for the problems of their living 20, 30, and 
40 years hence. We also have a responsi- 
bility to the adults whose previous educa- 
tional experience is proving woefully made- 
quate in meeting the challenging problems 
and issues of the day. The community 
Junior college again can come to the rescue 
as has been demonstrated in California and 
elsewhere. Hundreds of thousands of adults 
who are beyond the normal college attend- 
ance years are willing and anxious to come 
back to school to enable them to adjust to 
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the times, to understand the is- 
sues of the day, to prepare for new jobs 
which demand higher levels of skill and 
technical knowledge. A college atmosphere 
in a community junior college within easy 
access of the adults, at little or no cost, 
would encourage many adults to continue 
their education and would be an invaluable 
service to our whole society. 

I would hope that as this new community 
college develops throughout the country, we 
will think not only of the expansion of fa- 
cilities and the expansion of opportunities 
in campus situations, but that we will also 
make provision for the new technologies 
which can enlarge our educational oppor- 
tunities in ways undreamed of a few years 
ago. I refer for example to television in edu- 
Cation. We have enough experience in this 
Medium to assert that it is perfectly possi- 
ble to provide high-quality instruction to 
students in their homes with only occa- 
sional contact with the college campus. 
With the full development of television in 
education, we can say with confidence that 
We can provide for every man, woman, and 
child in this country a reasonable oppor- 
tunity for at least 2 years of college educa- 
tion, either through a full development of 
community junior colleges, or with a com- 
bination of such institutions and 4-year col- 
leges and universities, plus the full utiliza- 
tion of educational television. 

In the first 3 years of our experiment 
With open-circuit telecasts in the Chicago 
City Junior College’s TV College, 7,572 in- 
dividuals registered for college credit courses 
and 22,030 red on a not-for-credit 
basis, a total of 29,603 individuals and 46,936 
course registrations. One course in Spanish 
had 3,995 registrations in 1 semestem. In 
addition to the formally registered students, 
it is estimated that there are 10 casual view- 
ers for each registered student. In June 
1959, 42 graduating students earned their 
Associate in arts degrees entirely or in large 
Part via TV, including the mother of 10 
children, 2 of whom were born after she be- 
gan her TV courses. 

Going back briefly to our earlier discus- 
sion of the population explosion, we should 
keep in mind that another aspect of that 
Problem relates to the tremendous mobility 
of our population. Educational opportuni- 
ties play a significant role in that mobility. 
Better schools entice rural families to move 
to the cities, and city families to move to 
the mushrooming suburban developments, 
States which provide free or low cost college 
Opportunities attract families from other 
States in large mumbers. Can your com- 
Munity or State afford to lose its more am- 
bitious families and youth? 

Our postwar families are having 3, 4, or 
5 children, and these are closely spaced. 
Figuring $2,000 per child per year to send 
the child away to college, it would cost 
$8,000 per child and $32,000 for a family 
of four children to provide a college edu- 
Cation only as far as the bachelor's de- 
Bree, and this financial burden might fall 
Within a 6- or 8-year span. A recent poll of 
20 high-quality private eastern colleges 
Shows that the cost to the family for 1 
year of college is $2,500 and that within 
5 years this will probably be $3,000. It 
is this kind of financial calculation that 
Causes many families to move to towns hav- 
ing a free public college. Can we blame 
them? Can we afford to let this continue 
and perhaps become more widespread? 

I have attempted to outline the challenge 
and the opportunity that is before us in 
Post high school education. I have indicated 
that the community junior college can play 
& crucial role in meeting this challenge. As 
Ordway Tead says in the January 1960 
issue of the Junior College Journal, the 
Junior colleges have a distinctive and nec- 
€ssary role in higher education. 
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“This college is not a dilution of the 4- 
year college, nor is it a substitute for it. It 
is rather a ministry to students who con- 
front other, and for them not less impor- 
tant, problems and purposes.” 

The junior college has demonstrated that 
it can do a fine job in preparing students 
for senior colleges and universities and for 
the professional schools; it offers a variety 
of 1- and 2-year terminal and technical cur- 
ricula for those planning to go directly into 
employment; it provides a good general 
education background for all; and it provides 
an ideal setting for the promotion of con- 
tinuing education” for adults and our senior 
citizens, 

Let us recognize that the community 
junior college has a meaning and compe- 
tence in its own right. Let it continue to 
be an experimental multipurpose institu- 
tion, adjusting to the ever-changing needs 
of our society. Only in this way can we 
democratize higher education and give to 
our Nation the variety of educated talents 
that it so urgently needs. 


Needed: Realistic Pilotage Requirements 
for Great Lakes and St. Lawrence Sea- 
way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence Seaway in 
1959 opened a new era of economic prog- 
gress for the Upper Midwest and the 
Nation. This waterway provides a life- 
line from the greatest agricultural-in- 
dustrial complex in the world to ports, 
countries, and people around the globe 
and offers ever greater opportunity for 
the future. 

The ever-expanding traffic on the 
Great Lakes and the seaway requires 
realistic standards for pilots to assure 
safe travel for vessels in these waters. 

The expansion of traffic through the 
seaway and on the Great Lakes, how- 
ever, is not without its inherent prob- 
lems. 

Today I refer specifically to the tasks 
of determining the right kind of pilotage 
requirements for navigation on this tre- 
mendous waterway system. 

For some time now, United States and 
Canada—including port, shipping, travel 
and other commercial and trade inter- 
ests—have been attempting to find com- 
mon ground for agreement on pilotage 
requirements, 

Currently, a bill, S. 3019, designed to 
establish fundamental criteria for pi- 
lotage requirements is pending before 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Sub- 
committee of the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. Hear- 
ings have been held. As I understand 
it, the measure has the general approval 
of both the United States and the Cana- 
dian Governments. 

Recognizing the importance of estab- 
lishment of sound requirements for pi- 
lots as soon as possible, I believe the 
Congress should act expeditiously on 
this legislation, 
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I am respectfully urging, therefore, 
that the measure be favorably reported 
out of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee as early as possible. 
Moreover, I believe that Congress should 
expeditiously approve the bill, S. 3019, 
with any necessary modifications—to 
help assure traffic safety, by adoption of 
adequate pilotage requirements, on the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. 

Recently, I was pleased to receive mes- 
sages from first, Harry Brockel, muni- 
cipal port director of Milwaukee, Wis.: 
and second, Ray Weisbrod, executive 
vice president of the Milwaukee Associa- 
tion of Commerce endorsing the objec- 
tives of this legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have these 
messages, along with a recent editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal entitled “A 
Good Pilotage Bill, at Last,” printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the messages 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Crry or MILWAUKEE 
BOARD OF HARBOR COMMISSIONERS, 
Milwaukee, Wis., March 4, 1960. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: We have your letter 
of recent date and very much appreciate 
your expression of interest in S. 3019 to 
establish pilotage requirements for naviga- 
tion on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Sca- 
way waters. K 

Legislation earlier. proposed by pilot as- 
sociations and unions, to require compulsory 
pilotage throughout the seaway and the 
Great Lakes system, was strongly opposed 
by Great Lakes—oversea shipping lines, 
Great Lakes ports, the Great Lakes Commis- 
sion, and other interested parties, Although 
this bill had the approval and sponsorship 
of the U.S. Coast Guard, on the basis of im- 
proved marine safety, it was generally op- 
posed as piling an unconscionable economic 
burden on Great Lakes-oversea shipping, 
and thereby tending to defeat the economic 
objectives of the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
its shipping services. 

The bill was also objectionable from the 
standpoint of our international relation- 
ships, since it tended to destroy the tre- 
mendous equity and interest of the Domin- 
ion of Canada in the boundary waters of the 
Great Lakes and in the success of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway project, a joint under- 
taking by our country and Canada. 

We are glad to advise you that there has 
been effective consultation between our 
State Department and the Dominion of 
Canada. Participating and assisting in the 
discussions have been the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Development Corp., the U.S. Department 
of Commerce, the U.S, Coast Guard, the Lake 
Carriers’ Association, pilots’ association rep- 
resentatives, and Great Lakes-oversea ship- 
ping services, 

From these consultations S. 3019 has 
emerged, representing the results of careful 
and comprehensive study and presenting @ 
compromise measure acceptable to all in- 
terests. The Great Lakes Commission, repre- 
senting the public interest of six Great Lakes 
States, has actively participated and is satis- 
fied that this bill protects the public interest 
and also safeguards the marine safety re- 
quirements of the waterway system. 

We can therefore recommend S. 3019 for 
your favorable consideration and support, 
We understand that an identical companion 
bill H.R. 10593 has been introduced in the 
House by Mr, Bonner and will be the sub- 
ject of hearings on March 9-10, 
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The port of Milwaukee has not appeared 
in the hearings on this measure, and we 
have relied on the Great Lakes Commission 
to present our viewpoint. The Great Lakes 
Commission has presented the viewpoint of 
six Great Lakes States and the general view- 
point of the port cities, including Milwau~- 
kee. 

We appreciate your careful consideration 
of this important matter, and are glad to 
advise you that S. 3019 should have your 
full support, representing as it does a care- 
fully considered compromise bill which rec- 
ognizes the rights and equities of all par- 
ties, and the economic capacity of Great 
Lakes-oversea shipping to absorb the cost 
of pllotage where demonstrably needed. 

Very truly yours, 
H. C. BROCKEL, 
Municipal Port Director. 
MILWAUKEE, Wrs., February 29, 1960. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Our association, through its international 
trade and export-import traffic committees, 
strongly favors the passage of S. 3019 relating 
to pilotage requirements for ships on the 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence Seaway. Sin- 
cerely hope you will support this position in 
the interest of Milwaukee and Wisconsin 
shippers and agencies. 

Thanks for your letter telling of your sup- 
port of our invitation to Secretary of Com- 
merce Mueller. We are most anxious to have 
him and urge that you follow up your pre- 
Uminary contacts in this regard. 

Ray H. WEISBROD, 
Executive Vice President, Milwaukee 
Association of Commerce. 


A GooD PILOTAGE BILL, AT Last 


The long fight for reasonable pilotage 
requirements in the Great Lakes, to head 
off a “featherbunking” rule that would have 
saddled prohibitive costs on foreign ships, 
now nears successful conclusion. 

A proper bill has been worked out in the 
proper way—Jointly by the United States 
and Canada through diplomatic channels— 
and hearings on it will open before the 
Senate Commerce Committee in Washing- 
ton Monday. It will be made wholly recipro- 
cal through parallel legislation by Canada. 

This came about only after Congress had 
twice been alarmingly tempted by the Coast 
Guard bait—a claim that safety required 
licensed pilots throughout the lakes, even 
during the 80 percent of the time when 
vessels are docked or sailing open waters. 
Since United States and Canadian captains 
are so licensed anyway, this was aimed at 
foreign vessels, and interests hostile to a 
flourishing seaway were quick to support it. 
Canada properly resented it, and objected. 
So, of course, did seaway port interests in 
Milwaukee. 

The new bill provides that the President 
will designate Great Lakes waters—pre- 
sumably limited to certain locks, canals and 
restricted channels—in which a re 
United States or Canadian pilot will be re- 
quired on board. It authorizes international 
arrangements to regulate the pllotage serv- 
ice, including rates. 

In undesignated waters ships will need 
only to have one of their own officers quali- 
fied for lakes navigation and so certified by 
either country. In practice Canada, being 
the point of entry into the waterway, will 
do most of this certifying. And most for- 
eign ships will have captains or mates with 
the necessary command of English, sailing 
experience and knowledge of local sailing 
rules. Many of them, in fact, could qualify 
as pilots if allowed. 

This must certainly satisfy any reasonable 
concern for navigational safety. Since it is 
an administration measure, the Coast Guard 
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has to acquiesce in it. As an agreed bill with 
Canada, it the necessity for inter- 
national collaboration in regulating an inter- 
national waterway. Its prompt passage will 
be a happy end to what had threatened to 
be a sticky business, 


Policy: How the “Banks” Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the New York Post's daily maga- 
zine of March 9, 1960: 

(By Ted Poston, with Alfred Hendricks, 

Irving Lieberman and Richard Montague) 

The citywide numbers racket here is at 
least a quarter-billion-dollar business, but 
the profits are no longer as astronomical as 
they were in the old days. 

Operating expenses eat heavily into the 
daily gross, the Post investigation showed. 
The biggest single bite is in the stiff pay- 
ments to those vice squad cops who operate 
the pad, the multimillion protection racket 
for the policy banks. 

Once the police have gotten theirs “off 
the top,” today's policy operation is faced 
with strong fixed expenses which must be 
deducted from the take which pours 
in 6 days a week. A table of organization 
for the average oneration runs like this: 

The runner: He collects numbers bets in 
specific places, such as apartment houses, 
tenements, offices, factories, or street cor- 
ners. Since he deals directly with the pub- 
lic, Uke a bank teller, he is most often the 
man arrested. The runner gets a commis- 
sion of 25 cents on every dollar in bets he 
collects, and he turns his book“ over to the 
controller. Few runners have contact with 
a policy banker; usually, they don't even 
know who the actual banker is, 

The controller: He is the branch manager 
of the bank and handles the business of 
the runners. One controller may have as 
many as 100 runners and he gets 10 cents on 
every dollar they turn in to him. 

The ordinary controller may operate from 
his home, several ever-changing apartments, 
a bar or another designated spot. He is re- 
garded in the industry as “the man with all 
the headaches,” for in most cases, he must 
take care of the cops in his area, the law- 
vers nud bailbondsmen in the “accommoda- 
tion arrests" which are necessary to protect 
the pad. And he must also make good any 
shortages in cash which the runners may 
come up with. 

Spot controller: This is a controller wno 
operates without runners but takes bets 
across the counter in a tailor shop, grocery, 
fruit market or any other protected location 
on the pad, Because no runner's commis- 
sions are involved in this operation, the 
spot controller keeps 35 cents out of every 
dollar played. This is the kind of operation 
fnvored by the syndicate, which has brought 
the bribery setup to its highest point of 
perfection. But a spot writing less than 
$300 a day in numbers won't cover its own 
costs. 


The banker: This is the president, the 
chairman of the board. He puts up the 
money to operate the policy bank, collects 
his 65 cents on every dollar, and pays off all 
“hits.” He has to be able to put his hands 
on large sums of money at any time, so 
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many policy kings finance thelr ready- 
money business from the cash receipts of 
the related narcotics trade, 

The banker is the man who sets up con- 
nections" with the cops on the take. In most 
cases, the bank is responsible for the heaviest 
higher level payments to the Pad, but where 
the controller receives 10 percent, the latter 
must pay the bite“ from the cop on the beat 
on up through the precinct. 

Policy barons usually maintain their 
“banks” outside the area in which they have 
the most “spots” as their base of operations. 
As one of them put it, the vice squad cops 
will say: “Don’t keep your bank in our area. 
If it's located there, we may have to raid it. 
And if we don't raid it, we may have to ex- 
plain why. We'll protect your spots but take 
your bank elsewhere.” 

As a result, most of the major banks are 
in New Jersey, Westchester, Nassau, or any 
adjacent center outside the five boroughs. 

Although the runner, the controller, and 
the banker are the important cogs in the 
policy operation, there are also others who 
make their livelihood from it: 

The writer: He works in one of the spots 
and writes the bets as the players come in 
off the street. He has to be able to write 
quickly and legibly, add swiftly, and have a 
flair for figures. He is paid a minimum of 
$85 a week. 

Lookout man: He keeps an eye out for un- 
cooperative policemen and steers the custom- 
ers to the new spot when an old location is 
changed or “busted.” He generally gets $10 
a day for this chore but can earn more by 
taking on other duties. 

Pickup man: This is the one who takes 
the works“ (policy slips) from the controller 
to the bank. In Harlem, women are used 
mainly for this task. The controller fur- 
nishes cab fare and pays about $40 a week 
to each pickup man, but the pay is higher 
when the “works” are large. Of this opera- 
tion, one numbers man said: 

“This is another point where the cops on 
the take can get an extra taste from the 
business. Between 1:30 and 2:30 in the 
afternoon—especially in Harlem—those cops 
are so busy shaking down cabs with only 
one passenger in them that anybody else 
could run off with the rest of the commu- 
nity. 

“If they catch a pickup man or woman 
with the ‘works,’ they'll hold on to it until 
a call goes through either to the controller 
or the bank. If the cop himself is on the 
regular Pad, he may rleease the works“ in 
time for the final figure for about $50. But 
some of the freebooting cops have demanded 
and got as much as $500 for surrendering 
the ‘works’ in time.” 

Payoff man: He is the guy who collects the 
winners’ money from the bank and makes 
the payoff. This may take place in the 
“spot” where the original wager was placed, 
but often a “payoff station” is established in 
a nearby bar during certain specified evening 
hours. This is considered “good public rela- 
tions” so that unlucky suckers can see that 
it Is possible to hit“ the number and maybe 
get as much as a 600 to 1 payoff (on a 1,000 
to 1 gamble). 

The payoff man, who gets about $100 a 
week, must be a solid citizen who can ward 
off hijackers and stickup men. And, of 
course, he must be trustworthy. One Har- 
lem bank is still looking for a payoff man 
who ran away with $14,000 in one day's hits. 

Tenant: An apartment dweller who lets a 
controller use the premises for a few hours 
each day to tally up the policy slips before 
sending the “works” to the bank. The ten- 
ant is usually an employed person who is 
away from home during this time. 

There are hundreds of such apartments In 
use all over the city. The cotroller may pay 
the tenant's rent—or perhaps $10 a day—for 
the privilege, 
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Adders: They work inside the actual bank 
itself and operate the computing machines 
and other modern office equipment to make 
up the “ribbon” which is the total list of the 
day's bet, More highly skilled employees 
calculate the percentage of hits daily and the 
profit and loss. These office workers average 
about $75 a week, and each bank or subbank 
has a manager, who gets about $125 a week. 

Many of the runners and some of the con- 
trollers also work part-time as single action 
bankers, offering odds of 8 to 1 on any one of 
the three official digits (in order) or 60 to 1 
for a “bolita,” or any combination of two of 
the three official figures, 

Many of these margin operators use money 
they have collected (runners) or sums held 
for the bank (controllers) to bank their 
single action. This often accounts for the 
“shortages” which the controller must make 
up in his weekly report to the bank. For to 
Prevent seizure by the cops, both honest and 
dishonest, most controllers send in the policy 
Slips daily and hold the week's cash account- 
ing for Saturdays. 
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There are other single action bankers— 
Many of them former full member bankers 
whose operation has been taken over by the 
East Harlem mob—who denl exclusively in 
this operation. They will take bets of from 
$2 to $1,000 on any chosen number. 

Single action is predominantly a Negro op- 
eration and is estimated to Involve about $15 
million to $20 million in wagers each year. 
Although some large white banks have been 
Moving in on the larger bets, the syndicate 
Generally shys away from it here because 
single action is too complicated to handle. 

Single action, however, is the backbone of 
another operation which is part of the 
expense sheet of the swindle. This involves: 

Service men: A service“ maintains em- 
Ployes at the specified numbers“ race 
track—Hialeah in Florida is the designated 
One now—to furnish the banks, especially 
the single action bankers, with each offi- 
ctal number as it comes out. 

The men at the track maintain an open tel- 
ephone line to the New York “service,” which 
Sells this information to the bankers and 
single action men. 

For three individual digits a day, 6 days a 
Week, the service“ receives $20 a week from 
each client. The East Harlem mob main- 
tains its own service,“ which is available 
to its West Harlem outlets, but most Negro 
single action bankers prefer to buy their 

Service” from a member of their own race, 
Who, in turn, employs several “wire men,” 
Operating from rented private phones, to 
rush the digits to the single action bankers 
between races. 

Another major expense for the bankers and 
the controllers in the dally operation of the 
Tacket is the legal costs for the runners and 
Other employees who may be arrested—eren 
those who are taken under accommodation 
arrests. 

Several banks are assessed a specified num- 
ber of arrests each month by the crooked 
Cops operating the pad, to mect quotas for 
the official police records. = 

Each wino or junkie, or anyone else who 
accepts the role, must be paid $50 a “bust” 
When he takes a “stand-in” arrest for a policy 
employee. In addition, the lawyer and 
bondsman in each case usually get $25 apiece. 

In the case of a “legitimate” arrest and a 
Conviction and jail term, the expenses are 
much higher, for if a runner with a good 
book is picked up and sent away, the indus- 
try must arrange to take care of his family 
Until he gets out. 

The amount given the family depends 
upon the size of the runner’s book. It usual- 
ly averages about $50 a week. A good con- 
troller, accustomed to a higher standard of 

y expect his family to get from $75 
to $150 a week if he goes to Jail. 
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In the case of an infrequent arrest of a 
banker, the East Harlem mob may take over 
his bank, put his profits away for him, and 
give him an acounting on his return. 

In any case, none of today’s policy barons 
are likely to come near the $10 million which 
Al Adams, their predecessor, salted away after 
muscling in on the game, back in the gas-lit 
days, in such the same way that the Syndi- 
cate has taken over the citywide operation 
here. The overhend is too high now. 


Federal Judge Lemley’s Decision in the 
Little Rock School Integration Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. MORSE. Mr, President, I was 
recently in Chicago and spoke at the 
Chicago Conference for Brotherhood. 
While there I listened to the president 
of the Monumental Baptist Church, Chi- 
cago, III., the Reverend Morris H. Tynes. 
I found him to be a brilliant speaker, 
thoroughly dedicated to the cause of 
human rights. 

Mr. President, at that dinner my at- 
tention was called to a letter to the edi- 
tor which Reverend Tynes wrote, of re- 
cent date, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the letter to the editor be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A LETTER To THE EDITOR 

Dear Eprror: Federal Judge Lemley's de- 
cision in the Little Rock school segregation 
crisis is tragic, disgraceful, and a dangerous 
precedant for American Jurisprudence. 

Most laws fall into a rather objective cate- 
gory but racial laws are always highly sub- 
jective and controversial. Nobody organizes 
a mob to protest the placing of a signal 
light at a dangerous intersection, or an ordi- 
nance that forbids jaywalking or spitting on 
the sidewalk. But whether objective or sub- 
jective, all laws are enacted for the regula- 
tion of human conduct, and in a democratic 
society should be given equal respect and 
enforcement. It would be admirable if a 
law (even one such as the Federal income 
tax law) would engender an attitude of good- 
will and brotherly love. But above and 
beyond any consideration of whether we like 
or dislike a particular civil rights law, the 
fundamental justification for its enactment 
is the protection of hunmn rights. The pri- 
mary function of the law is not conversion 
but regulation and prosecution. It is the 
function of religion to convert people, to 
cause them to respect and love one another. 
If we were spiritually what we ought to be, 
we would not need the external compul- 
sions of the law to force us to do what is 
morally and ethically right. If we were 
what we ought to be on the streets and 
highways of our Nation, for example, the 
billions spent for traffic law enforcement 
could be used more constructively for the 
benefit of humanity. We would insure the 
safety of streets and highways by habitually 
following the rules of courtesy. 

No nation can long endure where some 
laws are respected and rigidly enforced and 
others are not. Anarchy prevails where cit- 
izens can choose the laws they will respect 
and obey. 
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A number of Communists have been prose- 
cuted under the Smith Act for advocating 
the violent overthrow of the Government. 
I would like to know how many white su- 
premists, under the banner of states rights, 
have been prosecuted for advocating that 
the Federal laws, affecting integration in 
the public schools, be disobeyed. 

Judge Lemley's decision iu the Little Rock 
school segregation crisis is very much like 
saying to a criminal: “You are violating the 
law of the land but I will grant you permis- 
sion to violate it for another 21% years. The 
hammer in your hand drips with the blood 
of your victim’s head but I am going to 
give you 214 years more to apply the crush- 
ing blows.” This kind of arbitrary decision 
has destroyed the effectiveness of our voice in 
world affairs. It is sheer acquiescence to 
mob rule, 

If all the Negroes in the United States 
refused to respect the law of the land as it 
ralates to service in the Armed Forces and 
the annual payment of Federal income tax 
would Federal Judge Lemley similarly render 
such a biased decision favoring their actions? 
How much longer must American Negroes 
pay first-class prices for second-class citi- 


Morais H. TYNES, 
Minister, Monumental Baptist Church, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Your Stake in Research and Regulatory 
Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
into the Recor an interesting and in- 
formative address delivered last month 
in Kansas City, Mo., by Dr. M. R. Clark- 
son, of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture: 

Your STAKE IN RESEARCH AND REGULATORY 
PROGRAMS 


(Address by Dr. M. R. Clarkson, Associate 
Administrator, Agricultural Research Sery- 
ice, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C., at annual meeting of the 
Corn Belt Livestock Feeders Association, 
Kansas City, Mo., February 11, 1960) 
Thank you for inviting me to talk with you 

today. 

I am going to examine the demands on the 
livestock industry in the years ahead aud 
some of the difficulties in meeting them. 

We can take it for granted that livestock 
will continue to be a dominant feature in 
American agriculture, We are a nation of 
meat eaters. We eat meat because we like 
it. It's good for us. We can afford it. The 
supply is ample. And we can buy meat with 
confidence that it is safe and wholesome. 

What are the probable demands for meat 
and other livestock products in the years 
immediately ahend? 

Let’s take 1975 as a benchmark. Barring 
catastrophe, we can expect our population to 
increase by almost a third within the next 
15 years. A reasonable estimate is that by 
1975 the United States will have a population 
of 230 million people. 

To supply 230 million people with the 
same kinds of food we ate in 1958 would 
require one-third more of red meats. Think 
what that would mean to your operations. 
We would also need one-third more produc- 
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tion of poultry, meat, and eggs and the same 
increase in milk. Total crop output would 
need to be increased by one-fourth that of 
1958. 

This may sound far-fetched. Supply is 
fully equal to demand. However, with 230 
million people, I don’t see how these esti- 
mates can be wrong. 

During the past few years the gross 
tional product has climbed from slightly 
under $300 billion to almost $500 billion. It 
is expected to reach $775 billion in 1975. 
Measured by current dollars, that represents 
an increase of 77 percent. Disposable in- 
come will go up slightly more. It is expected 
to rise by 80 percent. 

More people with more money to spend are 
very likely to spend more for meat, milk, 
eggs, and the other livestock products that 
add quality to our meals. 

One point to keep in mind, The demands 
of this agricultural market must 
be met without adding to present acreage. 
They can only be met through new tech- 
nology—a more intensive application of 
science, through agriculture, to meet the 
needs of the people. 

We will have more intensive production 
and greater concentration of poultry and 
livestock. This means greater danger from 
disease. When livestock concentration 
doubles, the hazards. of disease increase four- 
fold. The rate goes up in geometrical prog- 
ression. 

Our livestock is the envy of the world. 
But the good health that adds to its value 
also makes it highly vulnerable to any ex- 
posures to foreign diseases. 

The growing volume of international trade 
and travel is building heavy pressure on 
Federal inspection and quarantine, our first 
Hne of defense against threats to livestock 
health. 

A work force only slightly larger than that 


of 1946 is handling 100 percent more ocean 


traffic and 600 percent more air traffic. 

USDA inspectors now intercept an import- 
ant crop pest, from some other part of the 
world, on the average of every 20 minutes 
during the working year. Last year, Federal 
inspectors found nearly 65 thousand pounds 
of prohibited meat in passenger baggage and 
mall from other countries—countrics where 
foot-and-mouth disease and rinderpest are 
known to exist. 

Some travelers who carried the meat didn't 
know it was restricted. Some of them tried 
ingenious ways to get it into the country. 
One sealed it in a can of olive oil. Another 
wrapped the meat in corn husks. Still an- 
other brought the meat in wrapped in 
pastry. 

We've strengthened our defenses against 
imported livestock and poultry diseases in 
a number of ways—by intensive training for 
inspectors, by more specific information to 
travelers, and by cooperation with other 
inspection services. Our people get round- 
the-clock help from inspectors for customs 
and public health. They are assisted in the 
survelllance of military planes from abroad 
by officers in the armed services. 

Even so, the size of the job is increasing 
faster than our forces can keep pace, The 
new St. Lawrence Seaway is bringing ships 
from all over the world into the heartland of 
North America. Traffic from Mexico is 
growing at the rate of a million vehicles a 
year. A few tourists are already traveling 
the Inter-American Highway as far south as 
Costa Rica. 

Every ship, every plane, every car coming 
into our country holds a potential threat in 
the form of destructive plant and animal 
diseases and insect pests. 

The guard against foreign animal diseases 
was strengthened immeasurably, 4 years ago, 
when we moved into the new U.S. Animal 
Disease Laboratory on Plum Island, N.Y. 

In this $10 million installation we have 
for the first time, the facilities needed to 
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study foot-and-mouth disease and other for- 
eign diseases to provide greater protection 
for our own livestock and poultry. 

At Plum Island we have added significantly 
to basic understanding of the virus that 
causes foot-and-mouth disease. We have 
assembled materials and devised techniques 
for early diagnosis of a great many others of 
the most dangerous foreign diseases of live- 
stock and poultry. 

Along with hazards from abroad, we also 
face greater dangers at home as our live- 
stock population is increased. We are losing 
animals and productivity to many diseases 
that are widely prevalent and that, with 
present knowledge, we can neither prevent 
nor cure. 

Shipping fever is a good example. Corn 
Belt feeders have watched shipping fever cut 
profits for more than 50 years. The disease 
takes a toll wherever large numbers of cattle 
are held together. And it’s like the common 
cold. It is widespread but not much 18 
known about it. 

Research to date suggest that shipping 
fever is caused by a complex of viruses and 
bacteria, The scientists have made a good 
start in isolating and identifying causative 
agents (myxo-virus para-influenza 3(SF4) 
pastuerella multicida, and pastuerella hemo- 
lytica). When the mechanism of infection 
is fully understood, it will be possible to de- 
velop diagnostic tests. We then have a 
means for mapping reservoirs of infection, 
for isolating carriers of the disease, and 
working out techniques of prevention and 
control. 

This is one of the difficult disease prob- 
lems that will receive a high research pri- 
ority when we move into the new Animal 
Disease Laboratory at Ames. Modern facili- 
ties and equipment, new techniques, and, 
most important of all, a staff of fine scien- 
tists will be brought to bear on this and 
other important livestock diseases. We are 
proud to have Dr. W. A, Hagan assume the re- 
sponsibility of directing the laboratory. He 
will be ably assisted by Dr. Chester Manthel 
and Dr. J. E. Williams, 

We estimate that hazards to the health of 
livestock and poultry now cost more than 
$2 billion a year. You can document the 
high risks in meat production with dramatic 
examples from your own experiences. In 
addition to shipping fever, a high toll is 
taken by anthrax, mastitis, transmissible 
gastroenteritis, and a whole complex of 
diseases of cattle, swine, and poultry. 

The national laboratory will be large 
enough and with sufficient isolation facili- 
ties so that work can go on simultaneously 
with complete safety on many of the most. 
dangerous diseases. There will also be 
laboratories for work in connection with our 
livestock regulatory programs. 

One of the first orders of bustness—when 
we move into the new laboratories—is to 
establish standards, improve procedures, and 
provide for the testing of vaccines and other 
veterinary biologics. 

This becomes increasingly urgent as a wide 
variety of new and different biologics come 
to market and as more and more of them are 
put to use. Last year’s record output of 
3.9 billlon doses—over 95 percent of them 
modified live-virus vaccines—is strong evi- 
dence that the livestock and poultry pro- 
ducers of America believe an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure, 

The Department of Agriculture has a proud 
record of screening out those that don't 
measure up to standard. 

For instance, enough brucellosis vaccine 
for 500,000 calves was destroyed last year 
because it did not meet inspection standards. 
Actually, this represented only a small per- 
centage of the total brucella vaccine manu- 
factured—less than 8 percent of the lots 
* * * but from one point of view the most 
important percentage. 
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The tremendous rise in the production of 
dlologlies for veterinary medical use calls for 
improved procedures for rapid and continu- 
ous tests. Efforts to improve testing have 
been hampered by lack of facilities. These 
will be available with the opening of the 
National Animal Disease Laboratory. 

All signs point to rising investments in 
protective measures in the years ahead. 
Profits in livestock feeding and nearly every 
other farm enterprise depend on the preven- 
tion and control of diseases and pests, In 
the future they will depend on new tech- 
niques that do a precision job at reasonabie 
cost with safety. 

There is great concern about the effect 
the growing use of chemicals in our daily 
lives may have on our health. 

The people of this country look to those 
in agriculture—producers, processors, and 
marketers—researchers, extension workers, 
and regulatory officials—to use all chemicals 
wisely for the safety and the quality and 
quantity of the food supply, 

We are responsible for exploring opportu- 
nities to use chemicals in agriculture, for 
maintaining rigid standards to measure their 
effectiveness and safety, and for drawing up 
recommendations for their proper use. 

Agricultural scientists help build up the 
body-of knowledge about chemicals. Agricul- 
tural teachers help to train the technical 
people who staff our food supply line, And 
agricultural leaders such as yourselves help 
perpetuate the climate of opinion that says 
our food supply must be of high quality 
and completely safe. 

The Government has assumed increasing 
responsibilities for the preclearance of foods 
and the materials used in the production and 
preparation of foods before they are per- 
mitted in commerce, 

One of the earllest steps in this direction 
by the Federal Government was the passage 
of the Meat Inspection Act over 50 years 
ago. Under this act the of Agri- 
culture is made responsible for the whole- 
someness, safety, and proper identification of 
red meats in interstate and foreign com- 
merce, 

Chemical and other additives, processing 
methods, and product composition are care- 
fully controlled. Each animal is inspected 
under veterinary medical supervision. Al- 
though most of the 100 million animals are 
healthy, inspectors condemn and destroy 
nearly a million pounds of products each 
working day, because of disease, spoilage, or 
contamination. 

Evidences of contagious disease are re- 
ferred back to Federal and State veterinar- 
lans to aid in disease prevention on farms 
and ranches. For example, the progress 
against tuberculosis of cattle and the eradica- 
tion of vesicular exanthema of swine would 
haye been impossible without this coordi- 
nated effort, 

This meat inspection system is the envy 
and model of the world. It has maintained 
public confidence in the safety of our meat 
supply and thereby assured producers of a 
steady demand for meat. 

The Department's newly established poul- 
try products inspection program is rapidly 
achieving this same status. These two in- 
spection services by the Department of Agri- 
culture cover a most important part of the 
total food supply, 

In recent years, the Congress has pro- 
vided for the preclearance by the Food and 
Drug Administration of new drugs for man 
and animals, residues of pesticide chemicals, 
and additives for foods not covered by the 
Department of Agriculture in meat and 

poultry preducts. Responsibility also is 
given to the Department of Agriculture for 
prior registration of pesticide chemicals. All 
this covers interstate commerce, of course. 

Enforcement of these interlocking acts re- 
quires the closest coordination between the 
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Departments of Agriculture and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

In the case of additives to feed, or drugs 
given to livestock, the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration acts on petitions for specified uses. 
The Agricultural Research Service also must 
decide upon acceptance of the practice from 
the standpoint of the safety and wholesome- 
ness of the meat passing through its inspec- 
tion. Such acceptance is based upon ad- 
herence to the details of the practice. 

Some questions have been raised about the 
requirement that animals on feed containing 
chemical additives should be taken off such 
feed 48 hours before slaughter. As an added 
Safety measure, the Director of the Division 
issued instructions to inspectors and in- 
spected meatpacking plants to withhold 
such animals from slaughter for the required 
time. This is just one example of the rou- 
tine actions taken to keep secure the public 
confidence in its meat supply. 

There is a very simple admonition we must 
Observe in using drugs, pesticides, and feed 
additives for livestock: “Use chemicals 
Safely—follow the label.“ This must be 
done. You must do it. You must help see 
to it that others do it. The integrity of 
your industry depends upon it. 

Clearances of chemical usages are given 
on the basis of effectiveness as well as safety. 
There is no gain in misuse. There is only 
extra expense, often a loss of effectiveness, 
and a chance of real trouble. 

Public controls of chemicals and other 
factors affecting food are here to stay. If 
anything, they will be made more stringent. 

To meet the increasingly urgent needs for 
maintaining the health of livestock and the 
safety and high quality of the food supply, 
& greatly accelerated research effort is needed. 
This is a job for industry and the States as 
well as the Department. New and improved 
chemicals and new techniques for their use 
are required to avoid questionable residues 
in food, Biological methods of disease and 
Pest control must be developed wherever pos- 
sible, This is a real challenge in basic re- 
Search and we cannot overlook the need for 
continued nutritional evaluation of the end 
Products. 

The Agricultural Research Service accepts 
its share of the responsibility for these tasks. 
I know you accept yours. Let us show the 
World that we can do this job. 


The World Court and the Connally 
Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF. KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Should We Trust a World 
Court To Stay Out of Our Affairs?” pub- 
lished in the Saturday Evening Post of 
March 12, 1960. 

The editorial points out concisely why 
we should think carefully before we vote 
to repeal the Connally amendment. 

I commend the Saturday Evening Post 
for its constructive and timely approach 
to this subject through its editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
&s follows: 
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SHOULD We Trust A WorLd Court To Star 
OUT OF OUR AFFAIRS? 


There has been a lot of high-level sup- 
port, from President Eisenhower down, for 
the idea that this country should surrender 
its right to withhold from the International 
Court of Justice cases which we think con- 
cern domestic matters. In 1946 the United 
States accepted compulsory jurisdiction of 
the International Court in cases which we 
agree should come before the Court. But, 
by means of the Connally amendment to 
the Senate resolution of adherence, we retain 
the right not to submit cases which in our 
opinion are of domestic concern. Those who 
wish to repeal the Connally amendment 
think we should let the International Court 
decide whether a case is domestic or inter- 
national. 

Among the arguments in favor of this 
proposal are: This country ought not to be 
the judge of whether or not a case is with- 
in the domestic jurisdiction of the United 
States“; such reservations reduce the num- 
ber of cases for the International Court and 
thus delay the inauguration of a system of 
law among nations. 

Vice President Nixon, who Is among those 
proposing that Congress repeal the Connally 
amendment, agrees that “all disputes re- 
garding domestic matters must remain 
permanently within the jurisdiction of our 
own courts. Only maters which are essen- 
tially international in character should be 
referred to the International Court.” But 
he thinks the Court itself can be trusted to 
decide which cases are domestic and which 
are international. Secretary of State Her- 
ter has expressed the view that it was ex- 
tremely unlikely that the Court would take 
jurisdiction over a matter which we re- 
garded as of our own domestic concern. He 
thinks the Connally amendment puts this 
country in the position of sitting in judg- 
ment in its own case when we decide for our- 
selves that a given matter is our own busi- 
ness. 

But why do so many eminent people be- 
lieve that an international court would never 
intervene in our domestic acairs? In a let- 
ter to the New York Times a few months 
ago, Philip Marshall Brown, former profes- 
sor of international law at Princeton Univer- 
sity, pointed out that, for one thing, the 
Decisration of Human Rights sponsored by 
the United Nations actually operates to in- 
vite intervention by one nation in the do- 
mestic concerns of another nation.” It is 
easy enough to imagine an international 
court holding that the griefs of minority 
groups in this country constituted a viola- 
tion of this declaration and was therefore 
an international question. Our immigra- 
tion laws might easily be defined as beyond 
domestic concern. After all, we are deny- 
ing the right of people from other nations 
to come to this country. 

Undoubtedly, by insisting on withholding 
from the International Court cases which we 
declare are exclustively domestic, we can be 
said to sit in judgment on one aspect of our 
own case. But is this bad? There is a 
point at which every nation has to be judge 
of its own case, or go out of business, For 
example, the Panama Canal—already there 
are rumblings to the effect that it should be 
“internationalized” after the matter has been 
adjudicated by an international tribunal. 
To that proposal this country would have to 
say. No. the canal is a factor in our national- 
defense system, and we occupy and admin- 
ister it under a treaty entered into in good 
faith by both parties. We can't agree to 
gamble away our security to satisfy the sea 
lawyers of Latin America or our own vision- 
aries.” 

Professor Brown tied up the subject tight 
in the letter quoted above: “At this time of 
world revolution and cold war we Americans 
need to observe the utmost caution in taking 
any steps which might impede our freedom 
of action in unforeseen emergencies.” 
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Frustrated Narcotics Fighters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an editorial from the 
Los Angeles Times for March 3, 1960, 
which has been brought to my attention 
by Mr. Nick B. Williams, the editor: 

FRUSTRATED Narcotics FIGHTERS 


“The dope traffic in Los Angeles County 
has reached epidemic proportions. We can- 
not turn our backs on this problem, which 
has become a public health and safety prob- 
lem.” 

MEASURES SOUGHT 


This was Dr. Stuart C. Knox, chairman 
the county medical association’s commit- 
tee on narcotics and alcoholism, speaking to 
the board of supervisors. The supervisors 
had been studying proposals for broadening 
police powers in narcotics cases and sharp- 
ening the penalties for dope peddling. 

There is much room for improvement in 
the handling of narcotics cases in this 
county, as we shall see. It is important that 
improvements should be made. But most 
important is suppressing southern Califor- 
nia’s dope traffic is stopping the smuggling 
from Mexico. The Times has been crying 
the international aspect of the narcotics 
plague for nearly a year. The State can 
improve its law enforcement, but only the 
U.S. Government treating with the Mexican 
Federal Government can cut off the major 
source of supply of heroin. 

MUST PLUG THE HOLE 


State Judges and law-enforcement officials 
are like deckhands working the pumps of a 
leaking ship. They must bend their backs 
and sweat—and their pumps had better be 
functioning efficiently—but they cure noth- 
ing; the ship’s carpenters have got to go 
below on the double to plug the hole in the 
ship's side. 

Some suggested changes in State narcotics 
laws—on improvements in pumps and their 
management—have been sent to Sacramento. 
The proposed amendments to the statutes 
have two aims—harder penalties for narcotics 
violators and easier rules for the police who 
must catch them. 

PROPOSED PENALTY 

Some of the penalties should be more 
severe. The worst of narcotics crimes, in the 
general opinion, is furnishing the horrible 
stuff to minors. Under the present law, the 
penalty prescribed for a first offender is a 
prison sentence of not less than 5 years. 
Five years of solid time might be enough— 
but the prisoner would be eligible for parole 
in 20 months. The proposed law would pre- 
scribe 10 years to life for this offense, with 
no parole eligibility until 5 years had been 
served. This example of increased penalties 
is typical of the proposals for strengthening 
the punishments for transportation, sale, 
furnishing, etc., with stiffer terms for second 
offenders all along the line. 

But proclaimed penalties do not stop the 
narcotics traffic; they must be imposed on 
the violators. The present penalties, which 
may be too mild, have never been tested for 
their full effect. Some of the recent records 
tend to show that offenders are treated too 
leniently in the courts. The statistics sug- 
gest that judicial discretion is almost bound- 
less. 

Several undercover men of the Los 
Angeles police department were assigned last 
year to make narcotics purchases from 
“pushers.” They submitted their evidence 
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to the Los Angeles County grand jury. 
which returned 90 indictments, Then the 
police rounded up 79 indicted persons. This 


is what happened to them: 
Cases 
Without prior convictions turned over 


to the youth authority—— 9 
‘Without priors sentenced to prison 5 
Without priors sentenced to county jail 

(Jess than a year) E E E 15 
Without a prior given probation 1 
With priors sent to prison as first of- 

fenders (priors ignored) 8 
With a prior sentenced to jail (less than 

Fe 1 
With priors sent to prison (priors recog- 

Dt) a See 8 

Cases disposed of with some kind 
Of \NONteNnCe Cons cose oes 47 
Adqutted Lobe een eas 7 
Dianviseed so oss cee 3 
Identified but not apprehended - 9 


Not identified and not apprehended... 10 


Making a grand total of 79 


TOO MANY ESCAPE 


Here is justice holding not a balance 
but a sieve. Note that 10 defendants with 
prior narcotics convictions were sentenced 
as first offenders. Also note that while the 
police department made 90 cases, all with 
sales to police officers, only 47 resulted in 
prosecution (by February). The indict- 
ments were returned last August. The 
tabulation suggests that harsher penalties, 
particularly for those with prior narcotics 
convictions, might not make much difference 
in the dope trade—unless judicial discre- 
tion were circumscribed by the legislature. 
Perhaps it should be mandatory upon judges 
to recognize prior narcotics convictions in 
sentencing a defendant in a present nar- 
cotics case. 

The record embitters zealous law-enforce- 
men officials, naturally. And they have 
other complaints against the courts, which 
cut them very fine on search and seizure in 
narcotics cases under the so-called exclusion- 
ary rule. Police have a hard time digging 
into narcotics cases because violations dif- 
fer from other crimes; there is no victim 
to report to the police. 

EXCESSIVE LICENSE 


But it seems to us that in their zeal the 
enforcement officials want to swing the 
pendulum from too much restriction to too 
much license. The recommendations for 
law changes submitted to the legislature 
contain this hair-raising sentence: 

“No evidence shall be excluded because of 
the manner in which it was obtained.” 

The Times will fight until the narcotics 
blight is ended, but we believe the fight 
can be won without suspending constitu- 
tional guarantees. Before we accept the 
police state as a remedy let us urge the 
courts to look to their evident responstbill- 
ties and let us above all press the Govern- 
ment in Washington to get the heroin cut 
off at its Mexican source. 


What the Negroes and Whites Must Do 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 
IN THE Rot reat gave fat ato STATES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, my at- 
tention was called to a press interview 
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had with Dr. Morris H. Tynes, minister 
of the Monumental Baptist Church, 729 
East Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, Ill., 
in which Reverend Tynes discussed some 
of the problems of human rights in this 
country as they relate to the Negro. He 
discussed the problem under two head- 
ings: first, his views as to what the 
Negro must do; and, second, his views 
as to what the whites must do if we are 
going to reach a settlement of this great 
problem which will result in first-class 
citizenship for all Negroes of America. 
I ask unanimous consent that a copy of 
a portion of the interview with Rev- 
erend Tynes be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

(The following is a portion of an interview 
that a reporter from the Chicago American 
had with Dr. Morris H. Tynes, minister, 
Monumental Baptist Church, Chicago, III.): 


Realizing that “all generalizations are 
false, even this one,” I certainly would not 
have the temerity to suggest that all Negroes 
or all whites fall into the classifications 
enumerated. Such ideas can only serve as 
a barometer of self-examination and general 
improvement in human relations. 


WHAT THE NEGRO MUST DO 


He must develop a mature sense of values 
that embrace education, character develop- 
ment, community pride, civic responsibility, 
technical skill, thrift, stable family life, 
home ownership, and sensible religion. 

He must keep his neighborhoods clean 
and attractive. He must realize that to be 
accepted, he must be acceptable, 

He must stop expecting God and white 
people to do for him what he can do for 
himself, 

He must make his religion a daily practice 
rather than simply an emotional affair. His 
religious Tife needs more rationality and less 
emotionality. Witchcraft and superstition 
have kept his religious experience on a naive, 
primitive level. 

He must stop rationalizing his faults and 
failures on a basis of color. 

He must learn how to keep both his word 
and his friends. 

He must learn how to operate business; 
not “Negro business.” 

The average educated Negro must develop 
a deeper social consciousness. He must 
learn how to walk with crowds and not 
lose his virtue and talk with kings and not 
lose the common touch, 

He must assume a greater responsibility 
for such agencies as the NAACP, the Urban 
League, the church, and his other civic and 
charitable institutions, 

He must develop a more mature sense of 
humor. He is too sensitive. 


WHAT-THE WHITES MUST DO 


White people must stop penalizing Ne- 
groes for not being white. There is no in- 
herent virtue in being either white or black. 
Color is not character and pigment is not 
principle, It is only a distinguishing mark. 

They must stop decrying Integration and 
social equality in the daytime while many 
of them practice both in the nighttime. 

They must stop trying to disprove the rell- 
gious and scientific fact that God hath 
made of one blood all nations to dwell upon 
the face of the earth.” 

They must start practicing in their eco- 
nomic, political, and religious life the 
brotherhood they preach. 

They must stop denying Negroes the kind 
of democratic citizenship that the Con- 
stitution guarantees to all Americans. Ours 
is either a democracy or it is a hypocrisy. 

They must stop using Negroes politically 
and exploiting them economically. As long 
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as the Negro or any other element of our 
society is economically insecure, America is 
insecure. 

They should stop treating the Negro in 
such in such a way that he develops an in- 
feriority complex and loses his motivation 
and ambition for decent, purposeful living. 

They should stop lumping all Negroes into 
one general category. Negro society is as 
highly stratified as any other. 

They should stop expecting all Negroes to 
be great or outstanding, The Negro should 
have as much right to be a bum as the white 
man. 

Finally, both Negroes and whites should 
strive for a better understanding. If we do 
not live together as those who have been 
created equal, we are destined to die as 
those who have been cremated equal. 


Cold War GI Bill Needed Now: Corpus 
Christi Caller-Times Shows Student 
Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
time is running out for the cold war vet- 
erans’ educational opportunities. The 
cold war GI bill (S. 1138) was passed by 
the Senate in July 1959. It is now being 
heard before the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee. 


The urgency of this legislation is force- 
fully proven by two recent articles in @ 
dynamic and forceful Texas newspaper, 
the Corpus Christi Caller-Times. It is 
a leader in Texas journalism; its edi- 
torials and news selectivity show an 
awareness of America’s position of lead- 
ership and peril in the world today and 
of the relationship of our domestic prob- 
lems to our international leadership. 


Mr. President, the argument that 
“every boy can go to college if he wants 
to“ and that “the GI bill isn't needed” 
are equally fallacious, and both are ef- 
fectively answered in an article by Terry 
Ferrer in the Corpus Christi Caller- 
Times of Friday, March 4, 1960, entitled 
“Scholarships Not Plentiful or Adequate 
for College Costs.” 

This article proves statistically that 
college has become a necessity as well as 
an ideal for Americans. 

The hard-hitting editorial Compla- 
cency” from the same paper, ends with 
this true warning: 

Of course, if we cannot agree that 
the best education obtainable in schools 
which demand hard mental discipline is 
the fundamental basis for democratic 
citizenship, then there is no need to 
worry. We can go our carefree way, 
piling material prosperity on material 
prosperity, and, as with Louis XVI. let 
our descendants cope with the torrent. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these remarks be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, and that 
fhere be printed with them from the 
Corpus Christi (Tex.) Caller-Times the 
following editorial “Complacency” of 
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Sunday, January 31, 1960. Article, Fri- 
day, March 4, 1960, “Scholarships Not 
Plentiful or Adequate for College Costs.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Corpus Christi Caller-Times, 
Jan, 31, 1960] 


COMPLACENCY 


It seems far away and long ago, now, the 
sudden cold fear that gripped so many 
Americans when Soviet Russia launched its 
first sputnik in October 1957. Time has 
quieted our fears. We face a pleasant presi- 
dential election year that may be won on the 
lotus-land slogan of “peace and prosperity.” 

The late sputnik unpleasantness, for all 
our willingness to lock it up in the past, did 
have a message for us. The message is still 
there if we care to heed it. It was expressed 
by an eminent scientist, Lloyd V. Berkner, 
member of the President's Scientific Advisory 
Council, in these words: 

“The achievement of the Soviet satellite 
has demonstrated to Americans what they 
refused to believe before, that they are in a 
race for intellectual leadership when they 
hadn't realized that there was a race. In 
the complacency of our assumed technologi- 
cal lead, we have confused our high stand- 
ards of living and material prosperity with 
intellectual stature. It is an extravagant 
and dangerous mistake.” 

This quotation, too, seems to come from 
the remote past. A few voices here and 
there are raised in defense of a much more 
Purposeful and demanding educational ef- 
fort, but they are lonely ones indeed. It 
almost seems as if the American public has 
concluded that it was frightened needlessly 
by Soviet technological success in a field 
that, after all, has no bearing on our way 
of life. x 

A feeling almost of complacency has crept 
even into the recent publication of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, “Paying 
For Better Public Schools.“ One of the 
most startling findings of the study was ex- 
Pressed in these words: “The growth of the 
national economy, wthout any increase in 
the share of total output devoted to public 
Schools, will supply most of the resources 
needed to keep pace with rising school en- 
rollments.“ This seems to presuppose a con- 
tinuation ot the present level of plant and 
instruction. Furthermore, a Texan would 
find it difficult indeed to single out any 
School district in the State that can look 
forward with any confidence to natural 
growth for a solution to its fiscal problems. 

All too many legislators and professional 
States’ righters have refused to come to 
grips with this central and overriding ques- 
tion: Is it in the interest of the United 
States to insure that every child is edu- 
Cated to the maximum of his mental cap- 
abilities? If so, who shall pay for that edu- 
Cation If local school districts cannot afford, 
or refuse, to do so? It is on this point that 
the move for Federal aid to education in- 
evitably flounders. Beyond these prelim- 
inary questions is another of vital impor- 
tance to the United States: What steps 
would be taken to insure that the superior 
student, wherever he is found, is encouraged 
financially and otherwise to enter college, 
obtain a degree and urged to take postgrad- 
uate work that may fit him for the tasks 
Of leadership tomorrow? 

Of course if we cannot agree that the best 
education obtainable in schools which de- 
Mand hard mental discipline, is the funda- 
Mental basis for democratic citizenship, 
then there is no need to worry. We can go 
dur carefree way, piling material prosperity 
on material prosperity and, as with Louis 
XVI let our descendants cope with the 
torrent. 
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From the Corpus Christi Times, 
Mar. 4, 1960] 
SCHOLARSHIPS NOT PLENTIFUL OR ADEQUATE 
FOR COLLEGE Costs 
(By Terry Ferrer) 

New Yorx.—"I'm not worried about pay- 
ing for my daughter's college education. 
She's a bright girl and I'm sure she can win 
a scholarship. After all, there are thou- 
sands of scholarships around,” 

The uninformed father who made that re- 
mark recently was earning $12,000 a year. 
What he did not realize was that vast 
changes have been made in who gets a 
scholarship, in the actual part of the college 
bill a scholarship will pay—in fact, in the 
whole student-aid program at all colleges. 
For the majority of today’s college students 
who need financial help, a scholarship is no 
longer the assured way of financing 4 years 
of college. 

This is particularly true for families whose 
incomes are in this father’s bracket. 
Twenty years ago, the bright students did 
win scholarships and often went off to col- 
lege with added funds that were not es- 
sential, while a less talented child from a 
poorer family stayed home because he 
couldn't afford to go. Now, almost all 
scholarships are awarded on the basis of 
actual financial need, and even then, they 
must be supplemented by loans, savings, 
student work during the summer and winter, 
and some family support. 

The cost of going to college has more than 
doubled since 1940, and will double again by 
1970 if the inflation spiral continues, accord- 
ing to Ernest V. Hollis, college financial ex- 
pert of the U.S, Office of Education. With 
the present college population of 3,400,000 
students expected to double or triple by 
1970, the financial headaches for families 
with teenage children will become endemic 
unless some planning is done. 

Unfortunately, such planning has not been 
evident so far, A recent survey of 5,000 heads 
of households across the country conducted 
for the Ford Foundation by Elmo Roper and 
Associates revealed these facts: Parents say 
that almost 7 of every 10 of the country’s 
children will go to college (the U.S, Bureau 
of the Census says the 2 of every 10 college- 
age youngsters were actually in college in 
1958). But 60 percent of these parents have 
not saved any money for their children’s 
college education. Among those who have 
saved, the average nest egg was $150 last year. 

And parents have no idea of how much 
college costs now, let alone 10 years from now. 
Those surveyed expected that a private col- 
lege would cost them an average $1,574 a 
year a child and a public institution $1,370. 
Dr. Hollis has computed the average all- 
expense cost this year at $2,354 private and 
$1,980 public. Parents,“ he says “are com- 
pletely unrealistic, and they're in for a 
terrible disillusionment.” 

If tuition and expenses are to double in 
10 years, this means that 4 years of residen- 
tial college with all expenses may cost from 
$16,000 to $19,000 or $20,000. Of course, 2 
year colleges are less expensive, and living at 
home can save $400 or $500 from the annual 
bill. But the total is still staggering, es- 
pecially for a family with more than one 
child. Obviously, planned saving, endow- 
ment plans or insurance will be necessary for 
most families of college-going students. 

Most college financial experts advise using 
a variety of ways to pay for college expenses. 
These would include a combination of a 
scholarship (if one is available), a loan, 
student work during the summer and college 
year, personal sayings and parental support. 

Today the estimated $100 million avail- 
able in scholarships through the colleges and 
such programs as the National Merit Scholar- 
ships is divided among some 690,000 boys and 
girls. This makes the average scholarships 
less than $145 a head. 
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In loans, the outlook is brighter. The Na- 
tional Defense Education Act has provided 
funds for college loans worth almost $44 mil- 
lion which are currently held by 95,841 col- 
lege students in 1,368 participating colleges. 
And 30 percent of the loans were taken out 
by freshmen. The colleges must put up $1 
for every $9 the Government gives. Admin- 
istered through the individual colleges, the 
loans can run up to $5,000, at the rate of 
$1,000 a year a student. Repayment begins 
1 year after leaving college and continues for 
10 years with an interest rate of 3 percent. 
For borrowers going into public-school 
teaching, half the debt is forgiven. 

While some parents have been dubious 
about saddling their youngsters with, say a 
$4,000 debt at the end of college, Dr. Morse 
points out that the monthly payments on 
such a figure would be only $38.64. 

In terms of money, a college education 18 
worth $113,000 more in lifetime earnings 
than a mere high school diploma, the U.S. 
Department of Labor has calculated. In- 
flation being what it is, Dr. Seymour Harris, 
Harvard economist, has raised this estimated 
differential to between $200,000 and $250,000. 

In earnings, in prestige and, most of all, in 
educating a first-class citizenry, college has 
become more and more of a necessity as well 
as an ideal for Americans. To insure that 
youg child will have his chance at college, 
the requisite is that you chart a long-term 
course to the campus—beginning now. 


William E. Keith, Regional Manager, Vet- 
erans’ Administration, Chicago, III. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I was sad- 
dened and grieved to learn of the death 
of a devoted public servant and friend 
of thousands of veterans. Mr. William 
E. Keith, regional manager of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, with offices in 
Chicago, III., passed away Monday night 
March 7, 1960 in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Research Hospital in Chicago, III. 
Along with his family and a host of 
friends, thousands of veterans will long 
remember his many and sym- 
pathetic understanding for the prob- 
lems of veterans of all wars, their widows, 
and orphans. 

The Chicago regional office serves vet- 
erans in Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michi- 
gan, and is the second largest VA office 
in the country. Mr. Keith took over as 
regional manager in June 1958, after 
serving as assistant manager and re- 
gional representative. He was active in 
Illinois veterans affairs for 25 years and 
once served as assistant deputy adjutant 
for the Illinois Department of the Amer- 
ican Legion. 

Since coming to Congress I have han- 
dled thousands of cases for veterans and 
since he has been manager I have always 
received prompt and courteous replies 
to my inquiries, Mr. Keith was a good 
administrator and his services will be 
sorely missed by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, veterans, and all of us who 
deal with this most important agency. 
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We all mourn his passing and extend to 
his wife and two daughters our heartfelt 
sympathy during this sad time of be- 
reavement, 


The Coming of His Feet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I think we often become so 
engrossed in our own little private 
worlds and personal ambitions we for- 
get temporarily the thought expressed 
by Hamlet to Horatio when he said, 
There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
rough-hew them how we will.” Not 
only do we fail thereby to draw upon 
that source of infinite wisdom and 
strength which we need so much in cop- 
ing with the problems and cares of this 
life, but we also overlook the spiritual 
things which, in the final analysis, are 
the only things that last and endure. I 
realize this shortcoming in myself, and 
I am often brought face to face with a 
greater awareness of the fact as I read 
the lines penned by Lyman W. Allen 
entitled “The Coming of His Feet.” 
Keeping in mind the exhortation by the 
psalmist, “Be still, and know that I 
am God.” I commend to the attention 
of all who read the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp this stimulating and inspiring verse. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed following my remarks in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the lines 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ond, as follows: 

In the crimson of the morning, in the white- 
ness of the noon, 

In the amber glory of the day's retreat, 

In the midnight, robed in darkness, or the 
gleaming of the moon, 

I listen to the coming of His feet. 


I heard His weary footsteps on the sands of 
Galilee, 
On the Temple's marble pavement, on the 


street, 

Worn with weight of sorrow, faltering up 
the slopes of Calvary, 

The sorrow of the coming of His feet. 


Down the minster alsles of splendor, from 
betwixt the cherubim, 
Through the wondering throng, with motion 
and fleet, 
Sounds His victor tread approaching, with 
a music far and dim 
The music of the coming of His feet. 


Sandled not with sheen of silver, girded not 
with woven gold, 

Weighted not with shimmering gems and 
odors sweet, 

But white-winged and shod with glory in 
the Tabor light of old 

The glory of the coming of His feet. 


He is coming, O my spirit, with His ever- 
lasting peace, 

With ae blessedness immortal and com- 
plete; 

He is coming, O my spirit, and His coming 
brings release— 

I listen for the coming of His feet. 
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Early Approval of House Bill 10590 
Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in the 
face of rising costs of Federal opera- 
tions, the Congress and the executive 
branch must make realistic efforts to put 
the country’s financial house in order, 

As we recognize, today the Nation has 
a national debt of $290.4 billion. The 
interest charges on this debt for the 
fiscal year 1961 amount to $9.6 billion an- 
nually—a big slice out of the budget. 

We realize, therefore, that the cost of 
financing is a major factor in our fiscal 
program. 

As we recall, the administration has 
recommended—and soundly, I believe 
that the ceiling of 444 percent on long 
term bonds be raised, so that the Trea- 
sury can compete more favorably in the 
money market. If this is not done, Uncle 
Sam will need to continue to borrow 
money on a short term basis at substan- 
tially higher rates of interest. 

Fortunately, the House Ways and 
Means Committee has now reported out 
a measure, H.R. 10590, providing for a 
lifting of the interest ceiling under spe- 
cifie conditions. 

As I understand it, the administration 
feels that this bill—although a compro- 
mise—would, if enacted, better enable 
our Government to handle its financing 
problems. 

Because I believe that such action is 
essential in terms of fiscal policy, as well 
as for the protection of the U.S. taxpay- 
ers, I feel that the measure now pending 
on the House calendar, with whatever 
revisions may be deemed necessary, 
should receive early approval by the 
Congress. 

Recently, the Wisconsin State Cham- 
ber of Commerce published a report on 
national governmental affairs. In the 
report, the chamber supports the enact- 
ment of H.R. 10590. In addition, the 
Wisconsin Bankers’ Association has also 
expressed approyal of this measure. 

Because the report reflects the broad 
gamut of responsible views of these or- 
ganizations, which include in their 
membership men in business, in the pro- 
fessions, in finance, leaders in civic and 
community affairs, and others, I ask 
unanimous consent to have an excerpt 
from the report by the Wisconsin State 
Chamber of Commerce, as well as a tele- 
gram from George Forster, executive di- 
rector of the Wisconsin Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
and the telegram were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

INTEREST CEILING ON U.S. BONDS 

A compromise interest ceiling plan on U.S. 
bonds, H.R. 10590, was favorably reported 
recently by the Ways and Means Committee 
and House action is forthcoming this week. 
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Secretary of the Treasury Robert B. Ander- 
son said at the hearings on February 23 that 
the administration would continue to press 
for the complete removal of the interest ceil- 
ing but added that the bill would permit the 
Treasury to “a substantial extent, in the 
period immediately ahead to achieve the debt 
lengthening which is so highly. important in 
the national interest.“ Under Secretary Ju- 
lian B. Baird went even further to say that 
the bill would provide the Treasury with 
“enough authority to meet the financial 
crisis now confronting it.” 

On the Ways and Means vote, all 10 Repub- 
lican committee members voted for the bill, 
but only 8 of the 15 Democrats so voted. 

The bill provides four modifications: 

(1) In the case of bonds, etc., issued for 
periods of more than 5 years in exchange, 
before maturity, for outstanding bonds, etc., 
the bill provides that the 4½ percent maxi- 
mum interest rate is to be determined on 
the basis of the coupon rate alone and is 
not to take into account any investment 
yield attributable to the bond being ex- 
changed at a discount. 

(2) The bill provides that the 414 percent 
celling for interest on Government obliga- 
tions may be exceeded (upon a determina- 
tion by the President that the national inter- 
est so requires) to the extent of 2 percent 
of the outstanding debt included in the pub- 
lic debt limitation. To the extent that this 
allowance is not exceeded in any fiscal year, 
the excess may be carried over to the 2 next 
succeeding years (except that there is to be 
no carryover for the fiscal year 1960). 

(3) The 4% percent ceiling on interest 
rate for Government obligations is not to 
apply to the special issues for the Goyern- 
ment trust funds, such as the OASI trust 
fund, etc. 

(4) The 414 percent ceiling presently appli- 
cable to savings bonds may be exceeded with- 
out Umitatſon upon a finding by the Presi- 
dent that this is in the national interest. 

The Wisconsin State Chamber of Com- 
merce recommends support of HR. 10590. 


Mapison, Wis., March 9, 1960. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Wisconsin Bankers Association sin- 
cerely urges that you support the compro- 
mise interest ceiling plan on US. bonds H.R. 
10590 which was recently favorably reported 
by the Ways and Means Committee, 

GEORGE Forster, 
Executive Director, Wisconsin Bankers 
Association) ; 


Preaching for a New Era 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very in- 
teresting editorial written by William H. 
Robinson entitled ‘Preaching for a New 
Era,” which comments on the high order 
of spiritual leadership Rev. Morris H. 
Tynes is giving to the congregation 
which he serves in Chicago. Although 
he happens to be a Negro, Mr. President, 
it was interesting to me to discover the 
congregation is an integrated one. 
There are white members of the congre- 
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gation as well as colored members of the 
congregation. 

I think it will be of interest to the 
Senate to have this editorial appear in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, commenting 
on the great spiritual leadership Dr. 
Tynes is giving to his congregation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PREACHING For A New Era 
(By William H. Robinson) 


We who live today are the most fortunate 
people in the history of the world. We live 
in the richest and most powerful country in 
the world and we are the most prosperous 
and comfortable people on earth. Our 
Material achievements are dwarfing our 
Moral and spiritual progress. Unless we can 
bridge the gap between our material progress 
and moral and spiritual growth, disaster 
hovers over our civilization. This situation 
is a historic opportunity for the church. 
The minister is challenged to preach to a 
generation which is groping for spiritual 
Satisfaction in confused and troubled times. 

The layman, today, needs preaching that 
enriches one’s insights and gives a sense of 
direction in the day to day business of living. 
A grinding need of our times is a clarifica- 
tion and interpretation of old religious 
teachings which are no longer valid in our 
scientific age. The beauty of the Bible's 
Breat writings shine through when old 
myths, stories, allegories, etc., are inter- 
Preted in the light of new knowledge and 
current discoveries and investigations. 

Monumental is fortunate to have a min- 
ister who preaches for a new era. He is a 
Scholar who translates difficult Bible truths 
into simple and plain language which all can 
Understand. 

Preaching for a new era by our pastor is an 
eloquent exposition of religious views which 
are current. He is prophetic and profound. 

sermons are protests against wrong and 
urging calls to repentance. 

Reverend Tynes prophesied that the cur- 
rent corruption in city government would 
run its course. He prophesied concerning 
Police scandals which now shock all America. 
He predicts that more scandals will come as 
the result of the moral decay which is at the 
heart of this city. Like Jeremiah, Amos, and 
Isaiah of old, Monumental’s pastor stands 
four square and proclaims the good tidings 
and message of civic and social redemption. 


The Mounting Plea for the Politician , 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, we in politics sometimes re- 
Ceive the impression that many of our 
fellow Americans have a distinct and 
heartfelt prejudice against politicians. 

If, for instance, a man wants to dis- 
Parage the ambitious white collar col- 
league who is rising to the top in a hurry, 
he refers to his industrious associate as 
the office politician. 

We have all heard comments about 
Politicians’ promises. 

And we certainly wince a little when 
Someone talks about political cunning. 
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It is always refreshing, therefore, 
when an editor or writer comes right out 
and admits that politicians are needed 
in government, and that they should be 
good politicians if they are going to ac- 
complish anything at all. 

In a nation such as ours, every citizen 
should be somewhat of a politician, and 
by that I mean he should have some de- 
gree of the skills and knowledge that we 
must have to make a democracy work for 
the good of its people. 

An editorial in the March 9 edition of 
the Bergen Evening Record, Hacken- 
sack, N.J., quotes a Member of this body 
and a New Jersey candidate for public 
office on this subject, and it qoutes them 
well. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE MOUNTING PLEA FOR THE POLITICIAN 


To the defense of the politician have come 
in recent days two thoroughly qualified 
apologists, Thorn Lord of Trenton and JoHN 
F. KENNEDY of Boston. 

Mr. Lord, newly announced candidate for 
the Democratic nomination to be U.S. Sen- 
ator, and Mr. KENNEDY, who currently has 
that office for the Massachusetts constituency 
while seeking a higher one, spoke to widely 


different audiences geographically and 
philosophically. But their message was the 
same: 


The country needs politicians. 

The scene of Mr. Lord's lecture was a 
political dinner in Paramus. And this made 
it more than just another Saturday night 
political dinner: It was the first one Mr. Lord 
attended as a committed candidate. “People 
like ourselves,” he told the audience, “who 
are interested in government, are the hope 
of the Nation and the world.” 

Mr. Kennepy’s environment was somewhat 
more picturesque, as was his audience. Mr. 
KENNEDY spoke at Dartmouth College on the 
eve of New Hampshire's early-bird primary. 
Dartmouth seems to be a warmup area for 
presidential aspirants. One of the college's 
distinguished alumni, Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
almost got his nomination off the ground 
there last fall. Mr. Kennepy was there op- 
portunely to speak to the college’s Young 
Democratic Organization. He threw away 
his text on South America, and talked in- 
stead about Daniel Webster and politicians. 

To say anything unkind, about Daniel 
Webster in New Hampshire, especially at 
Hanover, is feebly comparable to slandering 
the Lodges or the Cabots, not to say the bean 
and the cod, in Boston. But Mr. KENNEDY 
boldly pointed out there was some sly cun- 
ning in Daniel Webster's political back- 
ground and all this proves is that politics 
shelters a great many divergent people. 
There is a saying about bedfellows. 

“Students,” said Mr. KENNEDY, “should not 
unthinkingly disparage the profession of 
politician.” 

We hear of this all the time, from in- 
creasingly surprising sources. Businessmen 
are telling other businessmen they had bet- 
ter get into politics if they want to protect 
their investment. Professional men are 
being told by outsiders and by themselves 
they can no longer stand aloof if they wish 
to assure their profession’s reputation and 
integrity. 

It’s all true, of course. But it seems a 
difficult lesson to learn. The politician is 
the practitioner of the science of govern- 
ment. In that capacity he needs, deserves 
cannot do without the help and respect of 
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his neighbors no matter where they may be. 
But too many of us still think of the 
politician as Boss Tweed. 


Gov. G. Mennen Williams—May Provi- 
dence Make Him an Instrument for 
Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, because 
Gov. G. Mennen Williams and his wife 
Nancy are constituents of my congres- 
sional district, I take the privilege to 
make known their remarks on the oc- 
casion of the Governor's decision not to 
seek a seventh term as Democratic Gov- 
ernor of Michigan: 


Appress By Gov. G. MENNEN WILLIAMS ON 
TELEVISION AND RADIO, DETROIT, MICH., 
Marc 3, 1960 
Good evening, friends and fellow citizens 

of Michigan. 

In the Book of Ruth, there is an in- 
spiring passage on loyalty and devotion: “For 
whither thou goest, I will go; thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God my God.” 

I quote this as a sort of text for 
our talk tonight, because it expresses my 
feeling about the people of this State, where 
I was born, and in whose service I have 
spent most of my adult life. 

Eleven years and two months ago, I stood 
on the steps of Michigan's Capitol to take 
the oath of office for the first time as your 
Governor. Although I had served in im- 
portant appointive positions, and had done 
my stint as an officer in the Navy, I had 
never been elected to public office before. 
The job of Governor of Michigan loomed as 
a huge task. 

Yet, as I stood there on the capitol steps 
on that cold, bright New Year’s Day of 1949, 
I felt a deep sense of confidence and faith. 
I looked out over the faces of the crowd 
which had gathered to see the inauguration 
of this brash young fellow everybody called 
“Soapy”—and I saw in those faces something 
that transcended the difficulties we faced. 

That something was the awareness of a 
common bond of unity. We, the people of 
Michigan, were as one family. We had a 
common goal. That goal was to realize the 
great promise and opportunity of the second 
half of the 20th century. 

That was when I knew that you and I, 
working together, could succeed at this job, 
because you, the people, were with me. 

Since that cold New Year's Day of 1949, a 
decade—more than a decade, an era—has 
passed. The face of Michigan has changed. 
We have achieved great progress in many im- 
portant fields. State government has been 
brought closer to the people. The State 
now has a real two-party system, with all 
the good results of competition for the con- 
fidence of the voters. Our schools, colleges, 
and universities are better staffed and better 
equipped to meet the challenge of rising 
population and the increased demand for 
education. Our mental hospitals no longer 
are merely places in which to lock pa- 
tients up; they are places where people with 
mental illness are being treated and cured. 

The century-old dream of a bridge across 
the Straits of Mackinac is a reality. We 
are rapidly crisscrossing the State with a net- 
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work of four-lane divided expressways. 
have improved all of our social services. 

The administration of justice has been 
modernized and tempered with mercy and 
human understanding. We have made the 
language of the Declaration of Independence 
a living thing in Michigan as we approach 
closer, year by year, to the ideal of equal 
dignity for all our citizens, regardless of 
race, creed, or color. 

Other problems, such as fair apportion- 
ment of the Senate, tax revision, govern- 
mental reorganization, and constitutional re- 
form have been brought into focus, and 
there is no question in my mind but that 
an aroused people will find the solutions. 

Thus Michigan has moved ahead into the 
second half of the 20th century. To accom- 
plish this progress has required hard work 
on the part of many people. For my part, 
although public problems have absorbed al- 
most every moment of my life for these 11 
years, I have worked happily and with the 
greatest satisfaction. I have never made a 
secret of the fact that I love the job of Gov- 
ernor of Michigan. I am deeply grateful to 
you, the people of Michigan, for giving me 
your confidence and permitting me to serve 
you in this highest State office for so long 
a time. I am grateful to all those who have 
in innumerable ways helped me and given 
me their friendship. 

Whatever may lie ahead for me in a per- 
sonal sense, I have every intention of con- 
tinuing to serve, to the best of my ability, 
the interests of the people of Michigan. I 
intend to do all in my power to promote the 
things I believe Michigan needs—particu- 
larly constitutional reform and a fair stand- 
ard of representation in the legislature. 

Yet it is obvious that no man can, or 
should, occupy the highest executive office in- 
definitely. Over the last few months, I have 
been facing a decision—whether I could best 
serve the State and the country I love as a 
seventh-term Governor of Michigan, as a 
private citizen, or in some other public of- 
fice. 

As I faced that decision, I was aware that 
the new decade of the 1980's has brought 
with it a new basis for Judgment. When I 
took office as your Governor in 1949, the 
great challenge was to realize the social 
and economic gains a new technology made 
possible, and past neglect made imperative. 
The United States, at that time, was un- 
questionably the most powerful nation in the 
world. We had exclusive possession of the 
atomic bomb and we feared nothing. Our 
primary purpose was to build, behind the 
great shield of the Strategic Air Command, a 
more abundant life for our people. 

Today, that picture has changed. The 
Soviet Union has the hydrogen bomb and the 
missiles to deliver it. Other nations are 
entering the nuclear weapons race. The 
dreadful nightmare of the movie, “On the 
Beach,” has become more than a bad dream; 
it has become a possibility. The human 
race, for the first time, has the capacity to 
destroy itself. 

The great imperative of today is not do- 
mestle progress—important as that is. The 
great overriding imperative of today is peace. 
Our most important need is not for longer 
cars and wider television sets, nor even for 
bigger profits, higher wages or lower taxes, 
desirable as those may be. Our great need 
is for a just and lasting peace. Until we 
succeed in building such a peace, we live 
on the edge of nuclear destruction. 

As far as my duties as Governor would 
permit, and to the extent of my Influence 
outsids of Michigan, I have addressed myself 
to this challenge, I have tried, through 
reading, travel, and personal contact, to ac- 
quaint myself with the problems and hopes 
of people in other parts of the world. I have 
Visited the Middle East, Africa, South Amer- 
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ica, and the pressure areas of Central Europe. 
I have called together, at my own expense, 
conferences of experts to get the best thought 
in this field, 

As a consequence, Iam convinced that the 
greatest challenge to anyone in public life 
today lies in the advancement of peace and 
in the supporting flelds of national economic 
growth, education, and the elevation of 
human dignity everywhere in the world. 

I want to work for this cause. I would 
like, frankly, to work for the cause of peace in 
some public office where I could be effective. 
But I have made no commitments for na- 
tional office. I am perfectly willing to work 
for this cause as a private citizen, if that is 
the role providence has assigned to me, using 
whatever influence I have in the interests of 
a strong American nation in a peaceful 
family of nations. 

As a matter of fact, I came to this conclu- 
sion many months ago, during my visit to 
the Holy Lands and Central Europe. But 
when I returned to Michigan, in late October, 
I was greeted by many of my dear friends 
with the urgent suggestion that my party 
needed my help here in Michigan and that 
I should be a candidate for a seventh term. 
As the weeks went on, these suggestions 
became more insistent, and I felt that I must 
give them my most sincere consideration. 
Because of my high regard for these friends, 
and my loyalty to the Democratic Party of 
Michigan, I was deeply moved and concerned. 

Now, after exhaustive consideration, I am 
convinced that I can leave this office to meet 
a challenge to be of service in a wider field, 
with complete loyalty to my friends and my 
party in Michigan. The Democratic Party of 
Michigan is not the infant organization it 
was in 1949. It has grown up and become 
the majority party of this State. It had 
developed sound leadership and a living pro- 
gram which I am confident will have the con- 
tinued support of you, the people. It is 
equipped to present effective solutions to the 
State's problems, and candidates for office 
who will carry on the work of the last dec- 
ade. I am confident that the Democratic 
Party can win the State election of 1960, and 
that it will carry Michigan for the Demo- 
cratic national ticket. Certainly it is my 
intention to do everything I can to make this 
prediction come true. 

So I have made my decision. I will not be 
a candidate for a seventh term. 

I would be less than honest with you if 
I did not confess that I make this decision 
with a heavy heart. I shall leave our old gray 
capitol with deep regret. ‘This, for almost 12 
years, has been my life. The capitol has al- 
most been my home, as Nancy and I have 
dedicated nearly every evening and weekend, 
as well as normal working days, to public 
tasks. I shall deeply miss the friends in 
both peninsulas, whom I will not be able to 
see as frequently in the future. I shall miss 
the day-to-day contact with your problems. 

But while I will be leaving this job, I don’t 
feel that I will really leave this work. I will 
still be working for your interests, wherever 
Iam, 

I remember something Frank Murphy said 
when he was leaving the office of U.S. At- 
torney General to take his seat on the Su- 
preme Court. I was a young assistant of his 
and, like all of his staff, I did not want to see 
him go. But he said to us; “I have never 
left an office without sadness, but I have 
never felt regret in taking up my new work.“ 

The years ahead hold great promise for the 
people of Michigan and of the United States. 
It is up to us—you and me, whether as pri- 
vate citizens or public officials—to make that 
promise come true. A new decade is be- 
ginning. Let us strike forward boldly, re- 
membering the words of the psalmist: “I will 
lift up mine eyes unto the hills.” 


May God bless the State and the people of 
Michigan. 


March 11 


STATEMENT BY Mrs. Nancy, WILLIAMS 


With all its hard work, the Governor and 
I have really loved the jobs we were doing. 
It has been a privilege never before granted 
to be Governor of such a wonderful State 
for so long a time. 

The many people who have chosen to make 
Michigan their home present a very colorful 
population, rich from its blending of na- 
tionalities and cultures from many lands. 
We have enjoyed knowing them personally, 
and working with them to build Michigan 
for the future and to produce legislation of 
value to all. 

We have both devoted all of our energies 
to it, and it is with real sadness that I see 
this part of our life drawing to a close. 
Whatever the Governor decides to do in the 
future, I will be with him to help as much 
as possible. He had never intended to run 
for a seventh term until he found pressures 
mounting and many friends shocked at the 
thought that he might be laying the gov- 
ernorship aside. 

The children have been in on the decision 
and approve heartily, My personal feelings 
are of mixed joy and grief as the future 
holds for me time for so many things I 
have long wanted to do. I shall work first 
on our house at Mackinac which is such a 
great thrill for me, 


Waste in Armed Services Buying 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to revise and 
extend my remarks I place in the REC- 
orp two articles issued by the Scripps- 
Howard newspaper chain dealing with 
waste in the supply functions of the De- 
partment of Defense. These articles 
stem from hearings held by the Special 
Subcommittee on Defense Procurement 
of the Joint Economic Committee. The 
basic work on these articles was done by 
reporter Jack Steele and he is to be con- 
gratulated on his fine work. 

I want to point out that there may be 
some confusion over the fact that & 
statement is made that 1.8 million com- 
mon-use items have been cataloged. 
There have been 3.4 million items cata- 
loged but these include common use as 
well as other types. 

The present interest in elimination of 
waste in military supply is certainly un- 
derstandable. I am sure that every 
American citizen wishes to do whatever 
is necessary in the way of defense effort. 
but we all revolt at the idea of paying 
tax money to support uncontrolled bur- 
eaucracies in the Department of De- 
tense. There has been a wide gap in top 
Management in obtaining necessary 
economy and efficiency in these areas. 
the Bureau of the Budget, with its great 
authority, and the Secretary of Defense 
would exercise the authority vested in 
him by the McCormack-Curtis amend- 
ment to the Reorganization Act of 1958 
in all supply and service areas, I am 
confident that billions of dollars could 
be saved. 
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The articles follow: 
[From the New York World-Telegram, Mar. 
9, 1960] 
SURFACE ONLY SCRATCHED 


For sheer size, there is no business to 
match our armed services. In buying, sup- 
Plies on hand, and surplus disposal, a con- 
Bressional committee the Defense 
Department is without parallel. It is also, 
the report makes plain, the most wasteful 
business. 

For years, Congress, top Government offi- 
Clals and others—such as the Hoover Com- 
Mmission—have been trying to get the Armed 
Forces to pool their buying on so-called 
common- use items—of which more than 1.8 
Million have been cataloged. 

The new report of the Joint Subcommittee 
on Defense Procurement says: “But efforts 
to date have only scratched the surface.” 

Less than a sixth of the common-use 
items have been standardized for purchasing 
Purposes. 

As a result, the armed services now have 
Surplus supplies costing 826.7 billion. The 
Job of disposing of this excess material is so 
Staggering the Defense Department estimates 
it will take 3 years—and more surplus Is ac- 
cumulating all the time. 

“The net return to the Government on 
Surplus disposal sales,” says the subcom- 
Mittee, is less than 2 percent of the acquisi- 
tion cost.” 

Billions of taxpayer dollars simply vanish- 


g. 

This is bureaucracy in action—a bureauc- 
racy so vast, so glued to its ways and so 
cumbersome that it is able to resist all 
efforts to control it. Congress, a succession 
Of Defense Secretaries, the Hoover Commis- 
slon—all have tried—in vain. 

Despite this record, though, we believe this 
Problem can be licked if some military heads 
are bashed together and firm orders issued. 


[From the Washington Dally News, Mar. 7, 
1960] 


Report Hrrs SERVICES ron WASTE IN BUYING 
(By Jack Steele) 


2 The Defense Department, despite many 

surplus“ scandals in the last decade, has 
Made little headway in eliminating waste 
&nd duplication in the purchase of military 
equipment and supplies. 

This charge was made today by the Joint 
Economic Committee, headed by Senator 
Pav. Doveras, Democrat of Illinois, after an 
exhaustive staff study of Defense procure- 
ment. 

The committee's report charges that the 
Defense Department, despite repeated prom- 
ises to Congress, has been “extremely dila- 

in unifying and standardizing its 
buying. 
BLAME 

But It blames the foot-dragging chiefly on 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force, which have 
fought doggedly to keep their separate pro- 
Curement services and stave off formation of 
a single military buying agency as proposed 
by the Hoover Commission and many other 
groups. 

The report charges that waste and over- 
lapping which result from this individual 
Service buying have helped bulld up a huge 
Surplus of 2.67 billion in military supplies. 

It notes that the Defense Department— 
to get rid of this vast surplus and more in 
Prospec to dispose of $10 billion 
Worth a year for the next several years. The 
Department expects to get back only about 2 
Cents on the dollar of the original cost of this 
Tnaterial, even though much of it is new and 

used. 


This surplus-disposal program is almost 
twice as big as that needed to get rid of 
vast military supplies after World War 

+ which the old War Assets Administration 
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liquidated at the rate of $5 billion worth 
a year. 
FEW STEPS 

The Douglas committee accuses the Po- 
fense Department of making many studies, 
but of taking few steps to unify and stand- 
ardize its procurement. 

Its report notes that: 

Defense has spent $200 million to catalog 
the 3.4 million different items bought by the 
armed services. But only an estimated 14 
percent of the 1.8 million common-use items 
in the catalog have been standardized. The 
remaining still are bought separately by the 
three services—even though they differ only 
in color, finish or even terminology. About 
$450 million a year might be saved by 
standardizing these items. 

“The Department has not yet forced the 
services to adopt joint purchasing of such 
common items as hand tools, hardware, 
office machines, furniture and even athletic 
goods and toiletries.” 

In 1956, under pressure from Congress, 
single manager buying programs were set up 
for four types of military supplies food. 
clothing, medical supplies, and petroleum. 
These have worked well. 

But, after a gap of 4 years, it was not 
until last month that the Department got 
around to ordering single manager buying of 
two additional categories of military sup- 
F items, and hardware and 
paint. 


Remarks of Congressman Robert W. 
Hemphill Before the Washington Area 
Clemson Alumni Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RILEY 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. RILEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address by Hon. 
Rosert W. HEMPHILL, Member of Con- 
gress from the Fifth South Carolina Con- 
gressional District, before the Washing- 
ton Area Clemson Alumni Club, at Britts 
Cafeteria, Wilson Boulevard, Arlington, 
Va., March 9, 1960; 

Mr. President and members of this distin- 
guished and privileged group of the Clemson 
alumni, when I first received the letter from 
my boyhood friend and companion, Howard 
Nottingham, now a distinguished architect, 
I wondered whether I should risk accept- 
ance, not because of the traditional rivalry 
between Carolina and Clemson, a happy and 
lively one, to be sure, but because I knew I 
would be tempted to express my opinion as 
to the truth of our present national posi- 
tion because of the quality of my audience, 
I am neither a seer, a prophet, nor even a 
great statesman. I am simply a Congress- 
man from a proud State, representing a proud 
people, and I have done my best to inform 
myself. I hope my remarks reflect applica- 
tion and some knowledge, I assure you they 
will reflect concern, 

For about four decades now we have been 
involved in international affairs in an in- 
creasingly complicated fashion. Up until 
World War I, and actually until the success- 
ful use of the airplane reduced the water 
defenses, the Atlantic and Pacific, to mini- 
mum advantage, we in this hemisphere en- 
joyed a semt-isolation which was reflected 
in our strength asa nation. We were strong 
and proud and free, and we were very, very 
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moral. No one in the world either doubted 
our strength or questioned our future. 

After World War I, the internationalists 
were able to lure us into playing the game 
about which we knew so little, and about 
which they had been so busy for generations 
before our Nation, as a neophyte, was invited 
to sit at the council table; they assured us 
that we, as one of the leaders of the world, 
would be listened to, and that we would be 
benefited. If we suspected, we did not heed 
the warning of time and events that the 
British Empire was to disappear as the lead- 
ing nation on earth, nor did we recognize 
ee truth of the fact that we were called to 

© council table for the purpose of saving 
the British Empire. We were to be the chief 
vehicle in that effort. 

Now we did not know the rules of the 
game; if we did, we paid no attention. 
British diplomacy is based purely and sim- 
ply on what is best for the British Empire. 
This has been their theme song since the 
days of Runnymede, and had we listened 
to the warnings of our forebears, we would 
have been duped into the belief that either 
the British Empire had changed, or that it 
will ever change, that diplomatic philosophy. 
That is their philosophy today, and if they 
are to continue as a sovereign nation in the 
future, that will be their philosophy, and, in 
my opinion, they will play Communism 
against Americanism to any degree to ac- 
complish and preserve that purpose. 

When we entered the international pic- 
ture, somebody gave us the idea that we 
could change the rules. We did not change 
the rules, but we brought Santa Claus to 
the conference table. Now assuredly, we have 
always had å governmental duty to protect 
our own people and preserve their freedom. 
I would not for one minute, have you believe 
that I think we have any other than a Chris- 
tian duty to go out to the world and to 
publish and to save and to help, if possible. 
But since we believe in separation of church 
and state, why did we not leave to the 
church those things which the church has as 
its mission, and to the state those things 
that are within the peculiar province of the 
government. I feel free to question this 
international philosophy of ours, if we have 
any policy or philosophy, and not because 
I am in any sense an isolationist. I just 
recognize the results. 

We have not asked the Christian church 
to govern, but we have asked our Govern- 
ment to spend itself blind for charity that 
is misused, abused, distorted and subject 
to the vandalism of every sort of interna- 
tional cheat and vulture. And we have 
spent billions and billions and billions to 
lose friends and antagonize peoples. 

The only I know of that the State 
Department of these United States has had 
in the last 10 years, if it is to be called a 
victory, is in usurping the powers of the 
State, or misusing the powers of the Fed- 
eral Government, in the Chessman case. If 
this had happened in my own State of South 
Carolina, I would consider it as a personal 
insult to me as a citizen of South Caro- 
lina. It is my considered opinion that the 
Governor of California used the State De- 
partment's Mr. Rubottom or Nudebottom, 
or Falsebottom or whatever his name is, as a 
fall guy. In any event, we have the unortho- 
dox interference by a bureau of the Federal 
Government in the affairs of a sovereign 
state. 

Meanwhile the world is going to hell and 
the fires of discord are running rampant 
while Eisenhower plays golf and uses an Air 
Force plane to fly his grandchildren down to 
Puerto Rico for a vacation. 

Let us examine our international policy for 
a minute. Closer to the mainland of the 
United States than we are to our beloved 
State of South Carolina is a little island we 
know of as Cuba. Cuba was once under the 
domination of the Spanish Government, and 
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we freed Cuba for the purpose of bettering 
Cuba and giving that country and its people 
a future. As time progressed our policies 
with Cuba did not develop Cuba or its re- 
sources to the fullest. The people remain 
ignorant and h I would not for 1 
minute blame the United States for this, but 
I do say the policies toward Cuba have not 
been so productive that we can afford to 
have the State Department of this country 
spend ‘its time interfering in the domestic 
affairs, particularly state, while a little Com- 
munist shrimp by the name of Castro shakes 
his fist at the great Government of the 
United States and shows off to his Latin 
neighbors and to the world that he can yio- 
late any agreement, seize property, trade with 
Russia, and get by with it. I read only this 
morning that he was thumbing his nose at 
Secretary Herter. I am here to tell you that 
anytime the Secretary of State of the United 
States is not a bigger man in the eyes of 
the world than a rabble-rousing dictator, our 
international philosophy and our foreign 
policy is not only woefully inadequate; it is 
innocuous and disgusting. 

When I first came to the Congress we had 
a terrific emergency, For many nights I 
stayed awake concerned over the fact that 
the President of the United States, in the 
Mideast, was asking the Congress of the 
United States to give him the power to vir- 
tually declare war, by the use of troops with- 
out the permission of the Congress. I fought 
that resolution, and I thought it was wrong 
at the time. Then we interferred to save 
Nasser. We doublecrossed Great Britain and 
we doublecrossed France, who were our 
friends, at least a lot better friends than 
Nasser will ever be. We ignored the fact that 
we had already committed against the Arab 
people one of the sins of our generation and 
there are today in miserable camps in parts 
of the Mideast people Who have been dis- 
eee their accumulations depleted, their 

taken away from them, and who 
e blamed these United States for 
that fact. These refugees are mostly Arabs, 
and they hate the United States. My friends 
whose origin are in the state of Lebanon 
and elsewhere in the Mideast, who return 
home as often as they can to their home- 
land, now tell me that these people, these 
Arab people, who formerly loved the United 
States and respected its flag, now hate the 
United States and curse its purposes. How 
is such a policy as productive of good will, 
or good future? Nasser, another peanut- 
sized dictator, shakes his fist at the United 
States whenever he wants to. 

Recently the President returned from a 
trip to Latin America. I listened Inst night, 
and to make sure that I missed nothing, I 
read the text again this morning. I fol- 
lowed the trip with great interest, and I 
find nothing, absolutely nothing, productive 
in that visit. I hope he took Rubottom with 
him, and I think he did. I hope also he took 
the man with him that was making the con- 
cessions to Panama which the Congress 
found out about and stopped. 

Let us transfer our thoughts to national 
defense. Surely it is a concern of every 
one of you, because it is purely and 
simply a matter of survival. In the event 
of a nuclear war, Washington would prob- 
ably be one of the targets, one of the prime 
targets of our enemy. It would be so easy 
and so simple to paralyze the United States 
by decimating its Government, knocking out 
its Capital City, and depriving the people of 
a seat of leadership. Thank God for the Na- 
tional Guard. We in the Washington area 
would live or die—you and I. 

We are told that we are behind in the mis- 
sile race. There is no excuse for it. We are 
told that we are behind in the arms race, 
and it is my considered opinion that the 
Russian serviceman is better equipped to- 
day than the average American serviceman. 
The Strategic Air Command has been char- 
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acterized as our last desperate line of de- 
fense. In the Air Force magazine of this 
week, an able writer began to point out the 
possibilities of a missile-age Pearl Harbor. 
Not too long ago, a member of the Armed 
Services Committee told me that if the 
American people knew the truth of our de- 
fense picture we would have a panic on our 
hands. And, while all of this is going on, 
I notice that the DAV had a noble purpose 
to raise a shrine to the battleship Arizona, 
and its loyal company of heroes. Is there 
a duty on the President of the United States, 
first to ascertain the truth of the situation, 
and, second, to tell the people? In our part 
of the world I believe there is and I believe 
you do too. 

The domestic scene presents no pretty pic- 
ture, either, As we gather here tonight, a 
thin gray line in the Senate, and an equally 
thin gray line in the House of Representa- 
tives, seeks some relief, some avoidance of 
the worst legislation since Reconstruction, 
force bills commonly called the civil rights 
bills. In the House of Representatives a 
committee is concerned over “payola,” bribery 
in our communication industry. Meanwhile, 
within the shadow of the Capitol, there is a 
farm at Gettysburg furnished with gifts, 
gifts, and more gifts. I noticed where the 
Chairman of the Federal Communications 
Commission received a rich trip to Florida 
and then off on a yacht. I think that was 
wrong, but some people think it is not wrong 
for the President and has family to receive 
jeweled gifts and all sorts of other things 
from all over the world, Harry Truman put 
his In a library, but maybe he did not know 
how to use the farm to get out of income 
taxes. 

Make no mistake about it. I would not 
for one minute tell you that this world is 
not going through a revolutionary period, 
the likes of which it has never seen before. 
Men are demanding their place in the sun, 
men and women who hitherto have been 
satisfied to sit under the shade of an olive 
tree and live an undisturbed, provincial life. 
We have engineered a great part of this 
thinking by means of communication, and by 
our promises to the world that we are going 
to develop, at an American pace, undeveloped 
portions of the world. We have failed to 
take into consideration the limitations of 
these people, a majority of them, but we have 
promised, and they will look for Santa Claus 
to come down the chimney. Disappointed 
children are unhappy children, and so the 
uneducated and the unlearned and those 
who can be swayed around the world, such 
as the people of Cuba, now look to Santa 
Claus with bitter tears of disappointment. 

I do not think we can prevent the revolu- 
tion from succeeding. I do not believe we 
can now tell the peoples of the world that 
they are not entitled to food and clothing, 
and education. We have told them so long 
that they are entitled, and we have told them 
that we are doing something for them, and 
sometimes we impose the yoke of a dictator- 
ship who would steal everything we sent to a 
country, and whose corruption was attrib- 
uted to these United States. 

It is therefore time to evaluate our position 
and our potential to help or not help, and 
consider it in the light of the future of the 
American taxpayer, the breadth of his 
freedom, the soundness of his dollar as the 
evidence of his economic stability. 

And so we find that the future so far as 
you and I are concerned is either one of two 
kinds, either a future controlled by these 
United States, or a future not controlled. 
Any future of this world not controlled by the 
United States is a future of slavery for people 
like you and like me, a future of absolute 
governmental regulation for your and my 
children and our grandchildren. 

Some years ago, teaching at the Xavier 
University, was a Catholic priest by the name 
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of Father Thompson. Because he made some 
unorthodox statement he was shipped to 
Nova Scotia. He believed, and I subscribed 
to his theory, that you cannot teach Chris- 
tianity to empty stomachs, When he arrived 
at Novia Scotia he found that 80 percent of 
the people were out of work, they were dis- 
mayed, and they were not interested in re- 
ligion. They were hungry. He set to work 
to organize the communal life, into com- 
munity participation in fishing, canning, and 
the like. Within 5 years 96 percent of the 
people were employed, were happy, and use- 
ful citizens belonging to the church. The 
moral is evident. 

How can we expect the rest of the world 
to look at the fact that we have a surplus 
in food, and a surplus in clothing, and that 
we dump it into the ocean practically on 
the one hand or give it way to a private 
business interest in a foreign country on 
the other, and these people whom we have 
told that the United States believes in and 
is their champion of freedom and their 
champion against poverty, go hungry and 
naked. This is the underlying philosophy 
of all those people who hate us today. 
Santa Claus has promised so much, and has 
not delivered. 

Now why should I talk to an audience 
such as you in this particular manner? I 
have dared to tell you what I believe to be 
the truth, dared despite the fact that I real- 
ize some of you will not like it, and that my 
words can be misinterpreted and taken out 
of context, and used by any opponent that 
I might have in the forthcoming election, 
if I am opposed. I tell you because we 
have had the best sort of training in the 
world. While I may have been against you 
on big Thursday,” I recognize the fact that 
you are the kind of men I can depend on, 
as my forefathers and yours have fought to- 
gether. After all, men are government, and 
if we ever depart from that conception, we 
after all are citizens of the Government, then 
we have departed from that conception 
which gave us independence, determination, 
and a willingness to die for our country. 

You and I must face the problem. I have 
proposed a Great White Fleet filled with sur- 
plus goods. At least that would reduce scan- 
dalous storing charges. So far the execu- 
tive department is against it. I shall seek 
other means of meeting the challenge before 
us. So must you, 

Tam telling you because it is men like you 
that must awaken to the seriousness of the 
situation, become witnesses for freedom in 
your own right, and you must be the Gov- 
ernment. T enlist you in the army of free- 
dom for the future. 

Thank you very much, 


Inside the Policy Racket 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the New York Post, March 10, 1960: 

INSIDE THE PoLīcy RACKET 
(By Ted Poston With Alfred Hendricks, 
Irving Lieberman and Richard Montague) 

Have all the Negro bankers been driven 
out of Farlem's lush numbers racket 
through police connivance with white rack- 
eteers, as Representatiye Anam CLAYTON 
POWELL, JR., has charged? 
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No. There are still some Negro policy 
banks in operation. Several of them have 
been listed in the Post's series on the al- 
lance between corrupt police and the policy 
barons. 

But this does not completely discount 
Power's charges. The number of Negro- 
controlled policy banks have been reduced 
from about three dozen to less than 12, and 
some of the remaining ones are suspected of 
domination by the East Harlem mob which 
Controls the citywide game. 

The fate of a handful of Negro bankers, 
of course, hardly accounted for the most 
Startling revelation of the Post's investiga- 
tion Into the policy racket. 

The corruption which makes for collabora- 
tion between crooked policemen and policy 
bankers goes well beyond the borders of 
Harlem. The Post team found that it ex- 
tends throughout the city, and, in many 
Ways, permeates the police department. 

The pattern of corruption is often es- 
tablished even before a rookie enters the 
department, and in some instances, it con- 
tinues years after a veteran leaves it. 

A Negro ex-cop recalled his experience at 
the Police Academy for the Post. 

“There were quite a few of us Negroes in 
Our class,” he said, “and most of us were 
Puzzled over the number of our white class- 
Mates who said they wanted to work in 
Harlem when they graduated. 

“At first I thought they were just trying 
to be nice, although I felt they were really 
being a little condescending, but when they 
Started talking about the money that could 
be made in Harlem, we got the drift. 

“You can believe me or not, but I first 
heard of The Pad [the multi million-dollar 
Policy protection racket] in the Police Acad- 
emy, of all places. Then I found out some- 
thing that shook me up more. I found that 
Many of these guys had actually been re- 
Cruited for the force by friends and rela- 
tives who were already on the take in the 
department. 

“One fellow told me how he had planned 
to study law at first. But an uncle, who 
although a plainclothesman, had made more 
Money than anyone in the family had eyer 
dreamed of, ‘put him straight.’ 


UNCLE ENEW BEST 


My uncle told me,’ this boy said: ‘You 
go on to the academy and get on the force 
and I'll see you make enough money not 
Only to put yourself through law school in 
Style, but to pay the rent on a downtown 
law office while you get your business 
Started.’ 

“And, you know, I think he did just that.” 

Some Negro policemen, past and present, 
complained to Post reporters that they were 
discriminated against in the parceling out 
Of policy graft. “The white boys try to keep 
it all for themselves,” they said, observing, 
Seriously, that Negroes on the force often 
Were denied equality of opportunity even in 
the matter of making a fast buck. 

Yet the Horatio Alger of the hustlers in 
the policy grab turned out to be a young 
Negro cop who never rose above the rank 
ot plainclothesman but retired in. 8 or 9 
years with more money than many success- 
ful honest men accumulated in a lifetime. 

This man went almost directly from the 
Police Academy to the staff of a high rank- 
ing official and the graft came fast. 

A recently retired Negro numbers banker 
With whom the plainclothesman was friendly 
recalled the other day the cop's decision to 
leave the department. 

“He had been called down to District At- 
torney Hogan's office and sweated about the 
pad.“ the banker said, “and they really 
shook him up down there. 

“He made up his mind then and there 
that he was getting out, but his boss urged 
him not to. The boss asked him to stay on 
Just 1 more year. By then, I'll be ready to 
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pack it in. too.“ the boss said. But my man 
said he'd had it, so he quit anyway.” 

The ex-ploinclothesman is now a very 

successful businessman and coowner of a 
plush supper club. 
Ot course, when 4 plainclothesman leaves 
the department after serving the expected 
number of years, he doesn’t necessarily have 
to leave the pad completely. If he was a 
“stand-up guy“ when he was on the force, 
he can work as a bagman“ for the various 
squads preying on the policy game, earning 
as much as 625 per spot just for picking up 
the monthly graft for his associates on the 
pad. 

Ex-Sgt. Joseph Luberda, for one, made a 
lucrative career as a “bag man” until he 
got drunk one night and was picked up by 
State police with over $19,000 in cash and 
a list of the Harlem spots on the pad for 
which he had been collecting. 

Luberda’s arrest sent more jitters through 
the department than anything since the 
expose years ago of the Harry Gross book- 
making empire in Brooklyn, but Luberda 
went to prison rather than name the police 
officials for whom he was serving as “bag 
man.“ 

Before the East Harlem mobs took over 
major control of the Harlem game, Negroes, 
including some bankers, served as “bag men” 
for the grafting squads. 

A well-known Negro nightclub owner was 
once the “bag man” for most of the com- 
munity. 

“When the money got so big and the take 
so fabulous,” one ex-banker said, the boys 
decided that they were better off with one 
of their own handling the bag. And the 
East Harlem guys went along with the idea 
all the way. They didn’t want any Negroes 
to know too much about their operations 
anyway.” 

As for the recruits on the force, a rookie 
who doesn't happen to learn about the pad 
while studying in the Police Academy can't 
remain ignorant of it more than a few days 
after he gets his first assignment, the Post 
found. 

One authoritive source put it this way: 

“One of the first things the kid will find 
out is that he can't even make a legal arrest 
without it costing him money. If he doesn't 
slip a few bucks to the right person in the 
station house, he'll find himself swamped 
under with paper work. If he doesn't ‘see’ 
the man in charge of roll call, he may find 
himself exiled to a deserted beat, If he 
doesn't see“ the right man in court, he'll 
find his case put on the bottom of the 
calendar and have to spend all day warm- 
ing a bench in court. 

“This whole system of cops grafting on 
cops is a direct outgrowth of the pad. The 
guys inside the station house know that the 
boys outside are pulling it down and they 
feel entitled to get a taste of the take them- 
selves.” 

THE TAKING WAYS 


Now to get back to Harlem and the sunset 
of the Negro policy bankers. 

It is true, the Post found, that the pad 
has priced many Negro bankers out of the 
Harlem policy business, and that the police 
have helped to consolidate the racket in the 
more lucrative hands of whites. But there 
were other factors, too, as one veteran policy 
man explained. 

“One of the ways the white mobsters took 
the business over,” he said, “was by getting 
the Negro bankers into ‘peonage’ through 
loans. Once a Negro banker got in hock to 
a white mobster, he had to stay in line. 

“If he tried to stop working for the white 
bank and took his action elsewhere, the 
white man would contact all the other white 
banks, and order the would-be rebel frozen 
out. No one would touch his business when 
this happened, And some Negroes who tried 
to switch were dealt with more directly. 
They just had the hell beat out of them. 
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“What the whites had, and still have, is 
organization. Even the cops know when a 
Negro is in bad with the white bankers. 
And when you're in bad, the cops help put 
you out of business with harassment and ar- 
rests. They'll even carry ‘dead’ policy slips 
around in their pockets, and if the word is 
out to get you, they'll plant them on you 
even if you Insist on being taken to the sta- 
tion to be searched." 

And how do many Negro bankers get into 
hock? One observer put it this way: 

“Too many Cadillac cars, fur coats, high 
living, women, and Harlem society stuff. ‘The 
big white boys go around looking like bums 
and banking their loot, The Negro boys 
think that even a Brooks Brothers outfit is 
bargain basement stuff. Then one big ‘hit’ 
and bang.“ 

A veteran policy player, a woman, touched 
on that last point, 

HIT AND RUN 


“You spend your money playing with these 
Negro banks and you hit them big and can't 
find the runner, the controller or the 
banker,“ she said. That's why I leave my 
play in a spot. I know that if I hit, they 
ain't going to close up the grocery store or 
the fruit market or the bar where I played. 
I'm as much of a race woman as the next 
one, but when I gamble my money I want 
to be paid.” 

A cynical single action man termed the 
white mobsters’ success “a matter of public 
relations.“ 

Fou hit one of these white cats,” he 
said, and they pay you off in brand new 
crisp $10 and $20 bills. You hit one of 
these darker brothers and if you get paid at 
all, you might have to take some old greasy, 
crumpled up bills and maybe part of it in 
quarters and halves. 

“Now when you see that sawdust, you 
know that the mill can't be far behind.” 

In the Bronx, one operator said that the 
East Harlem higher-ups had ordered their 
white operators to get out and “socialize” 
in the Negro community, visit the bars and 
order the bar-maids to run ‘em around for 
the house. 

“One cat.“ he said, naming one of Har- 
lem’s biggest white bankers, maintains at 
least two Negro girl friends that he takes 
around and introduces as ‘my wife’ or ‘my 
old lady.“ I don't think that's doing him 
much good though. Some of the brothers 
don't like it.” 

The few Negroes left in the game are not 
exactly starving, of course. One of them 
summed it up whimsically this way: 

“If I had it all to do over again, I don't 
think I'd go into the numbers business. I 
think I'd just graduate from the Police 
Academy and become a lowly cop. 

“Then I'd be guaranteed to get my dime 
out of every dollar that’s bet on the figures. 
And I wouldn't have to worry about the 
odds, or paying off bets, or splitting down 
the line with anybody.” ‘ 


Citizen Responsibility and the Pennsyl- 
vania State Chamber of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN A. LAFORE, IR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 
Mr. LAFORE. Mr. Speaker, on March 
9, 1960, it was my privilege, along with 


some of my colleagues in the Congress 
from the great State of Pennsylvania, 
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to join with members of the committee 
on Federal taxation and expenditures of 
the Pennsylvania State Chamber of 
Commerce at a meeting held in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

I was given opportunity to address a 
few remarks to the gathering and at 
that time I expressed appreciation for 
the opportunity of meeting with such 
outstanding business leaders from my 
State. It has been my experience that 
these fine Americans epitomize the finest 
attributes of responsible citizenship and 
of devoted patriotism. . 

During the events of the evening Mr. 
B. Frank Spicer submitted to the group 
the report of the committee on Federal 
taxation and Government expenditures 
of the Pennsylvania State chamber. 
This report evidenced a keen under- 
standing of the important national is- 
sues confronting our country and its 
citizens today. So that the text of that 
report may be publicly available, I will 
include at this point in the Recor, as a 
part of my remarks, Mr. Spicer's very 
well considered presentation: 

I have been asked to present the report 
of the Pennsylvania State Chamber of Com- 
merce Committee on Federal Taxation and 
Government Expenditures program with re- 

to Federal tax and Federal spending, 
and it is both a privilege and a pleasure to 
address the Pennsylvania Members of Con- 
gress and my fellow members on the Fed- 
eral taxation committee of the State cham- 
ber. There may be some gaps to bridge 
between the tax feld and the political field, 
but with honest efforts and understanding 
on both sides, we feel that much can be ac- 
complished in closing these gaps. 

It is rare, indeed, in these times, to find a 
newspaper, magazine, or other form of pub- 
lication that does not make some reference 
to proposals for Federal tax reduction and 
reform. An editorial in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post of February 27, 1960, presents a 
provocative argument for a more liberal and 
realistic depreciation policy for Federal in- 
come taxation under the title “Tax Rules 
Hamper American Industry in Replacing Its 
Wornout Machines.” Some reasons why Fed- 
eral taxes and the budget are so high are 
set forth in a revealing article in the Read- 
er's Digest of March 1960 by Mr. Morris H. 
Stans, Director, Bureau of the Budget, on 
the subject “Shocking Facts About Our 
Federal Budget.” The newspapers of Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia, and all of our cities are 
publishing stories about the Federal spend- 
ing, tax, and debt outlook, the tighter en- 
forcement of our high income taxes, and the 
deliberations in Congress over the Presi- 
dent's. appropriation requests, and other 
questions involving the taxpayer's purse. 
All of these straws in the wind are indica- 
tive of the concern of the Nation over its 
tax burdens and the possibilities of tax re- 
duction and reform. 

This is the season of Federal budgetmak- 
ing, and the lines of battle over spending 
and taxation measures are being drawn. The 
possibility of at least a moderate surplus in 
1961 has excited the hopes of those praying 
for tax reduction, as well as those looking 
for additional millions to spend upon their 
pet projects. Confusion is compounded by 
the fever over the national elections next 
November. In these days of uncertainty, 
when taxes and more taxes are trying men's 
souls, it is time to take inventory of the 
costs, as well as the assumed advantages, 
of our widespread Government establish- 
ment and its multitudinous activities. 

Those whose lives are dedicated to careers 
in public service and who are under constant 
pressure to obtain Increased funds for every 
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imaginable project and service and at the 
same time to secure tax reductions for their 
constituents must find it difficult at times to 
walk the tightrope of popularity. Perhaps the 
great British statesman, Edmund Burke, had 
this dilemma in mind in a speech to Parlia- 
ment in the year 1774 concerning the hotly 
debated issue of taxing the American colon- 
ies when he said, “To tax and to please, no 
more than to love and be wise, is not given 
to men.” 


OUR HIGH RATE OF TAXATION 


We are all aware that the vast expansion 
of Government activity in nondefense areas 
and the continuing tensions in the world 
have caused our taxes to be maintained at 
deplorably high rates, particularly when we 
add our State and local tax burdens to that 
of the Federal Government, How many 
would have dreamed, when the 16th amend- 
ment became effective in 1913, that by the 
year 1960 the personal income tax rates 
would be graduated from 20 to 91 percent; 
that corporate income in excess of $25,000 
would be taxed at 52 percent; that the estate 
tax would be graduated up to 77 percent; 
gasoline would be taxed at the rate of 4 cents 
a gallon; cigarettes, 8 cents a package; and 
liquor, $10.50 a galion; not to mention the 
additional State and local taxes? 

A built-in gimmick in the income tax au- 
tomatically imposes higher rates as the in- 
come of an individual increases. The first 
84.000 of taxable income is taxed at the rate 
of 20 percent, which rate in 1913 would have 
been regarded as confiscatory. As a man's 
income rises, his tax rates also mount, In 
due time, if the man is fortunate to earn 
sufficient income, he will be honored with a 
tax rate of &0 percent or greater. 

As we all recognize, much of the increase 
in our Incomes is fictitious. The Consumer 
Price Index for November 1959 was 125.6 
percent of the 1947-49 average. The Con- 
sumer Price Index for 1939 was 59.4 percent 
of the 1947-49 average. The consumer dol- 
lar on this basis bought, in 1959, less than 
half of what it bought in 1939, and we do 
not enhance this picture when we consider 
that the income tax rates are now much 
higher than they were in 1939, when they 
ranged from 4 to 75 percent. ‘Those with in- 
comes lagging behind the rising costs of 
living are especially hard hit, and, as previ- 
ously noted, because of the scheme of rate 
graduation, an increase in income in depre- 
ciated dollars automatically brings higher 
tax rates, 

To some extent, one may become adjusted 
to the pains of increased taxation as the 
corns on his feet become adjusted, through 
much misery, to tight shoes or the shoes be- 
come stretched with age, but old taxes, con- 
trary to an ancient adage, are neither pain- 
less nor perfect—they still deprive the tax- 
payers of money which they could otherwise 
use, 

To some extent, also, the burdens of taxa- 
tion may be relieved by beneficial Govern- 
ment expenditures and by the illusions of 
prosperity resulting from inflation, to which 
increased Government spending has signifi- 
cantly contributed. But high spending and 
high taxes add to the inflationary pressures, 
both by raising costs and by forcing more 
money into the markets. Inflation breeds 
on inflation, with everybody seeking more 
dollars to offset the decline in purchasing 
power of the dollars he presently possesses. 
It may take longer for creeping luflation to 
bring the inevitable financial and economic 
collapse than runaway inflation, but its po- 
tency may be just as deadly. 

The pressures of heavy taxation intensify 
the resentment of the citizens against it. 
Excises and sales taxes are denounced as 
regressive imposts, and our onerous income 
taxes are scored as confiscatory, There are 
many who feel that the income tax has 
passed the point of diminishing returns as 
a revenue. 
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The apparent widespread evasion of the 
income tax, which has recently been given 
much publicity in the press, is a symptom 
of its partial breakdown as a revenue and 
the demoralization of the taxpayer. One 
is reminded here of the famous indictment 
of the income tax many years ago by Glad- 
stone, who warned that the tax had made 
the British a nation of liars. 

The problem of the many legal loopholes 
in the income tax is further evidence of 
its inequities and its inadequacy as a reve- 
nue measure when its rates are pushed be- 
yond what. the traffic will bear, It is the 
history of the income tax in this country, 
as well as in other countries, that as the 
rates Increase to unreasonable heights, the 
base of the tax is eaten away both legally 
and illegally. Of all taxes, the income tax 
requires popular acceptance and effective 
cooperation to enable a proper enforcement, 
but, in a democracy, a tax deemed to be 
excessive cannot possibly win public ap- 
proval. 

As tax men who Hye and breathe taxes 
every day and see their effects on business 
management and the economy, it is our 
deep conviction that the Federal taxes on 
personal and corporation incomes are too 
high to be long endured if we are to main- 
tain a healthy, growing, and rensonably sta- 
ble modern enterprise economy. When taxes 
take over half of the upper brackets of per- 
sonal income and of corporation income, it 
is only natural that they play a leading role 
in business and financial decisions and in 
the lives of consumers. Such taxes drasti- 
cally curtail private funds for both con- 
sumption and investment, and tend to 
dampen initiative, risk taking, and economic 
motivation, 

SOME TAX PROPOSALS 


Our close contacts with taxation as a 
factor in business and economic activity 
have resulted in the formation of some firm 
convictions about our taxes and the need 
for tax reduction and reform. In facing the 
tax and budget battle of 1960 over the fate- 
ful decisions for 1961 and subsequent years, 
we can only reach the conclusion that we 
should join with the other business groups 
seeking tax revision along the lines of the 
Herlong-Baker bill. 

Members of the business community have 
often disagreed over the major features of 
Federal taxation. Out of our studies and 
those of other business organizations has 
emerged the prevailing conclusion that busi- 
ness can advantageously unite in pressing for 
a definite pattern of tax reduction and re- 
form, The Herlong-Baker bill, as you know, 
provides for an annual series of substantial 
revisions in the personal and corporation 
income taxes and a sharp reduction in the 
rates of the estate and gift taxes. Over & 
period of several years, the personal income 
tax rates would be lowered to a scale of 15 to 
47 percent, and the corporation income tax 
rate of 52 percent would be cut to 47 percent. 
The bill would also provide an appropriate 
step toward the much needed liberalization 
of depreciation allowances. 

In addition to these tax reforms, the Penn- 
sylvania State Chamber of Commerce com- 
mittee on Federal taxation and Government 
expenditures, which is continuously study- 
ing the impact of Federal taxation on a com- 
munity, proposes the following: 

(1) Further alleviation of the double tax- 
ation of dividends received by individuals. 

(2) The elimination of tax penalties on 
intercorporate dividends and consolidated 
returns. 

(3) The taxation of cooperatives under the 
Corporation Income Tax Act with a deduction 
for dividends distributed in cash to the 
patrons. 

(4) Government enterprises engaged in 
business and in competition with private 
enterprises should be taxed as a private 
business, 
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TAK REDUCTION AND THE BUDGET 


The Pennsylvania State Chamber of Com- 
merce does not advocate irresponsible tax 
cuts which would unbalance the Federal 
budget, We are mindful that if economic 
conditions are favorable and the Federal ex- 
penditures are wisely strained, a sizable sur- 
Plus will be available in 1961 for tax and debt 
reduction. Tax reductions along the lines 
Outlined here would, in time, strongly en- 
courage economic growth and enhance the 
national income and taxable economic activ- 
ity. Over the long pull, more moderate tax- 
ation, in our opinion, will produce more 
revenue than the present oppressive tax 
rates. 

Substantial reductions in Federal spend- 
ing are both desirable and feasible, waste 
should be minimumized, and activities which 
the State and local governments can, and 
should, assume should be transferred to that 
area. 

Some guidelines growing out of the studies 
of the Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and other business organiza- 
tions and research by public and private 
experts suggest several avenues of greater 
economy in Federal spending, and would 
include the following: 

(1) Eliminate nonessential expenses for 
national security without weakening our na- 
tional defense. 

(2) Review unexpended appropriations to 
determine extent of necessity. 

(3) Stop backdoor Federal spending meas- 
ures which avoid review and approval by the 
Appropriations Committee. 

(4) Keep highway financing on a pay-as- 
you-go basis. 

(5) Reverse the growth of Federal grants- 
in-aid to the States. 

(6) Liquidate Federal lending programs 
for area development and community con- 
struction facilities. 

(7) Place the responsibility for the financ- 
ing of education with State and local govern- 
ments. 

(8) Reexamine agricultural aid. with a 
View to its substantial reduction and 
eventual elimination, if possible. 

(9) Limit public works to those which are 
vitally needed but cannot be financed locally. 

(10) Stop the construction of Federal 
Public housing. 

(11) Reject general health insurance or 
reinsurance proposals. 

(12) Take action necessary to eliminate 
the postal deficit. 

(13) Discontinue the operation of Federal 
business-type enterprises in competition 
with private enterprise. 

(14) Reduce Federal civilian personnel 
Where it will not have an adverse effect upon 
the essential functions of government. 


BUSINESS MUST SPEAK OUT 


Our proposals for retrenchment in Federal 
Spending are strong medicine for the serious 
of “budgetitis” which has afflicted our 
Nation. The small Federal, State, and local 
governments spending of a few decades ago 
May be swollen to a total of $156 billion in 
the fiscal year 1960, according to a recent 
Survey by the tax foundation. State and 
local governments may add $58 billion of 
Spending to the $98 billion of Federal money. 
Our Government expenditures are increasing 
faster than our population and faster than 
Prices, and it is not national defense but our 
tic expenditures which are swelling 
the tide of Government spending. Govern- 
Ment influence is being extended everywhere 
in the economy and the community. Social- 
ization and centralization are growing apace, 
and with them have come higher taxes and 
creeping inflation. 
We have not rationally compared the sup- 
Posed advantages of every Government 
Spending program and every dollar poured 
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out with the costs. Perhaps in our form 
of government, it is not given to the great 
majority to understand the relationships be- 
tween Government activity and high taxes. 
We are reminded here of the comment of 
Thomas Jefferson when he submitted a re- 
port on banking to the Nation. He stated, 
after witnessing much popular misunder- 
standing of money and banking problems, 
“In matters of arithmetic, the bulk of man- 
kind are schoolboys through life.” 

We feel that it is the duty of taxmen and 
business executives to inform the public, 
members of legislative bodies, and those in 
public administration of the results of their 
studies of the impact of taxation on eco- 
nomic activity and our institutions. It is 
also our duty, when other groups are pre- 
senting their views, to suggest such courses 
of action as our experience and judgment 
may deem to be wise and fair. 

In closing a taxman may humbly say, 
“The difficulties encountered in tax and 
financial education are indeed great.” And 
perhaps the Pennsylvania State chamber may 
be permitted to point out to the Pennsyl- 
vania Members of Congress that the formida- 
ble task of education will be even greater 
if legislation is not enacted which will per- 
mit business, labor, and other taxpayers to 
deduct lawful expenses for influencing leg- 
islation and determining liability for in- 
come taxes. If such deductions are not al- 
lowed, we shall be in the strange and unfair 
position of being taxed to provide funds for 
Government agencies to influence legislation 
which will, in turn, tax us on the funds we, 
as taxpayers, devote to setting forth our 
views on vital legislative proposals. In such 
a one-sided battle over taxes and the budget, 
the outcome is clearly prejudiced in favor 
of the spenders against the taxpayers. No 
better way could be found to encourage 
fiscal irresponsibility and the unwise use of 
our Nation's material and human resources. 


Effective Soil and Water Conservation Is 
a National Must 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, much 
concern is being registered all over the 
country by farmers, townspeople, dis- 
trict soil conservation commissioners, 
watershed boards, and municipal of- 
ficials, relative to the comparatively 
small amount of funds in the budget for 
the Soil Conservation Service to expend 
in fiscal year 1961. 

I shall take for example the proposed 
watershed of which I am very familiar, 
other proposed watershed projects in my 
county, district, and State are in a sim- 
ilar situation. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure you know that 
I would be the last Member of Congress 
to ask for an appropriation that cannot 
be completely justified, and I am also 
sure that every good American wants 
our very necessary soil conservation and 
flood prevention program to continue on 
a sound, effective basis, which cannot 
possibly be done with the funds in the 
budget. There are hundreds of places 
where savings could and should be made 
and a small part of such savings used 
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to better conserve our priceless soil, and 
to avert disastrous floods. 

Just a few days before returning to 
Washington for the opening of this Con- 
gress, I attended a meeting of the town 
council at my home in Exira, Iowa. They 
were interested in the possibility of ob- 
taining a supplemental water supply in 
a multiple-purpose dam. A watershed 
project under Public Law 566 is being 
planned in the vicinity where a water 
supply could be developed in conjunc- 
tion with a dam planned for flood pre- 
vention purposes. Exira, like hundreds 
of other towns in the United States, has 
been short of water for a number of 
years and urgently needs an additional 
supply. 

Now I am informed that the Town 
Council of Exira has reached the point 
where it must take action very soon 
on a plan to finance the local cost of 
such a water supply dam. But they are 
wondering what to do in view of the 
situation pertaining to Federal funds 
available to carry out the Public Law 
566 program. If they issue bonds or 
make an appropriation and then find 
that Federal funds are not available, 
where does that leave them? 

Similar situations exist elsewhere. In 
many States funds have been made 
available to highway departments and 
other agencies of the State to carry out 
small watershed projects. These funds, 
if not spent within the period for which 
appropriated, due to failure of the Fed- 
eral Government to carry out its end of 
the bargain, will be lost. 

Right now, for example, in the Mill 
Picayune watershed in my district in 
Towa, the local organization has pro- 
vided rights-of-way and easements 
valued at $292,000 including $198,000 
for putting roads across dams in lieu of 
building bridges. The road costs are to 
be provided by the county board of su- 
pervisors of three counties and the Iowa 
Highway Commission. If the Federal 
Government does not come through with 
funds to build the dam, this money will 
be lost. 

I believe that local communities spend- 
ing their own time, effort, and money 
in an agreed-upon cooperative undertak- 
ing with the Federal Government have 
a right to know where they stand; that 
they have a right to expect their Gov- 
ernment to treat them fairly. 

One of the Nation’s major needs is 
sound, continuing resource development 
programs. The strength of our country 
is ho greater than the natural resources 
we possess.. Our resources are not un- 
limited, yet we continue to make increas- 
ing demands upon them, year by year. 

A basic resource is water. And we 
have a water problem. It is nationwide 
in scope. One of our greatest challenges 
is how to avoid water scarcities on the 
one hand and floods on the other. We 
must take all necessary steps to assure 
our Nation of water in appropriate quan- 
tity, of adequate quality, in the right 
places and at the right time. 

Our water needs are increasing at a 
tremendous rate as our population grows 
and industry expands. These needs 
must be met from a water supply that re- 
mains constant. The answer lies in 
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water resource developments that will 
prevent water losses in floods that do 
untold damage, and in providing for stor- 
age and better use and distribution of the 
available supply for our basic domestic, 
industrial, and agricultural needs, 

The Federal Government has long rec- 
ognized its responsibilities in the water 
field, a responsibility that is shared by the 
States, by local communities and by the 
operators of the Nation’s farms and 
ranches. 

Our major water resource activities 
are those embodied in the programs of 
the U.S. Corps of Engineers, the Bureau 
of Reclamation, and the Department of 
Agriculture. These programs are sound. 
They deserve full support on a continuing 
basis. 

The President's 1961 budget calls for 
an increased appropriation of $118 mil- 
lion in the combined budgets of the Corps 
of Engineers and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. This proposal would raise their 
combined total to more than $1.1 billion. 

In startling contrast is the budget pro- 
posal to increase the small watershed 
program which provides for the Public 
Law 566 projects by only $5 million. 
Actually, the budget leaves this program 
with about $4.5 million less funds be- 
cause of using up the carryover funds 
from prior years. It is my understand- 
ing that a construction slowdown is al- 
ready threatened. , 

We cannot afford to minimize the small 
watershed program by this kind of in- 
equitable treatment. It is fully as im- 
portant to the national welfare as the 
programs of the Corps of Engineers and 
the Bureau of Reclamation. Indeed, 
watershed protection and flood preven- 
tion work in our small watersheds— 
where about half of our annual flood 
damage occurs—is essential in most in- 
stances to protect our investments in 
flood control and water storage projects 
in our major river basins, 

There is another compelling reason 
why full Federal financial support should 
be given to the small watershed pro- 
gram. This is a partnership program—a 
cooperative undertaking between the lo- 
cal people, the State, and the Federal 
Government. The Federal Government 
has an obligation to keep its end of the 
bargain it makes with the local sponsors 
of small watershed projects. 

The Federal Government does not keep 
its bargain when it fails to keep pace 
with the commitments that local people 
and the States are making in many parts 
of the country when it causes postpone- 
ment of construction after the local peo- 
ple have carried out their end of the 
bargain and are ready to proceed. 

I understand that the proposed budget 
for the small watershed program means 
that construction starts cannot be made 
on a sizable number of local projects 
that will be ready to go in fiscal year 
1961; that even funds for technical serv- 
ices will not be available for a large num- 
ber of local projects that will be fully 
planned and ready to be authorized for 
operations in fiscal year 1961 and finally 
that the amount of construction funds 
available will cause a stretch-out of con- 
struction time on the average small proj- 
ect from the scheduled 5 years to 10 years 
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or longer. The 30-percent reduction in 
watershed planning proposed in the 
budget will mean a cut from 42 to 30 
watershed planning parties, and prepara- 
tion of about 70 work plans instead of 
100. 

Not only is the proposed budget in- 
crease for the small watershed program 
completely unrealistic, but the budget 
also proposes to cut back the program on 
the 11 authorized flood prevention 
watersheds from $18 million to $15 mil- 
lion. This program includes the Little 
Sioux watershed in western Iowa where 
work started in 1947 is proving to be of 
outstanding benefit to people in my dis- 
trict and the district of my esteemed 
colleague, Congressman Horven. Even 
at the $18 million level of appropriations, 
it will take an estimated 21 years to com- 
plete the Little Sioux project. How, I 
ask you fellow members of the Appro- 
priations Committee, can we rationalize 
increasing the rate of construction on 
major river dams while cutting back the 
rate of construction in these long-au- 
thorized watershed projects? 

Failure to provide adequate Federal 
financial support is a real disservice to 
the State governments and to the com- 
munity organizations that have made 
tangible commitments in these water- 
shed projects. The local people are re- 
quired to operate and maintain the proj- 
ect when completed. In Public Law 566 
projects, they are also required to do the 
construction or let contracts for the con- 
struction; to acquire water rights; and 
to obtain agreements from farmers and 
ranchers to plan and apply soil and 
water conservation measures on their 
lands. 

In projects involving multiple-purpose 
dams, such as for municipal water supply 
storage in combination with flood pre- 
vention, the local people must pay all 
the costs of the structure chargeable to 
municipal water storage. 

The local costs of small watershed 
projects often involve bond issues and 
assessments. They involve appropria- 
tions by State and the county govern- 
ments. 

These local people who have kept 
their agreements with the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the point where they are 
completely ready to start construction 
certainly have a right to expect their 
Government to be ready to carry out its 
commitments. 

But many of them are going to be 
sorely let down by their Government if 
the funds proposed for fiscal 1961 are 
not increased by the Congress. 

The State of Iowa and the people of 
my own district are deeply concerned 
about Federal financing of small water- 
shed projects. Iowa is one of the 13 
States that made available a total of 
about $1.1 million this year to accelerate 
watershed planning. Iowa appropri- 
ated $50,000 for this purpose; the Fed- 
eral Government provided $76,000 in 
Iowa for planning. 

The effect of the proposed budget for 
watershed protection and flood preven- 
tion will be to slow this worthwhile pro- 
gram to almost a standstill just when 
it has reached maturity, with local 
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groups in hundreds of communities 
across the country ready to proceed. 

The Federal Government has an obli- 
gation to give adequate and continuing 
support to this program. It is sound, It 
is geared up for action. The costs are 
divided in accordance with the benefits. 
Let not the Federal Government be re- 
sponsible for crippling it, especially when 
it is proposed in this same budget to 
add many millions of dollars to speed up 
construction of Federal dams on major 
rivers to which not one cent of State or 
local contribution has been made. 


Some Case Stories of the Health Needs of 
Older People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I have had many letters from Califor- 
nians indicating great interest in provid- 
ing health care benefits to the aged in 
connection with the Social Security Act. 
Most recently I have had a number of 
letters from social workers in the Los 
Angeles and adjacent areas who know 
the problem of hospital and medical care 
needs of older people because they are 
employed to serve them in public and 
private agencies and in the social serv- 
ice departments of hospitals. 

I was interested to note that in my dis- 
trict and the several other districts that 
constitute Greater Los Angeles, we have 
something like 40 percent of the 1,250,000 
residents of California who are 65 years 
of age and over. I am glad these older 
people have chosen my part of the coun- 
try as a place to retire to, but I am dis- 
tressed that such a high proportion of 
them—estimated at about two-thirds— 
have no hospital or medical insurance; 
yet 10 to 20 percent of these older people 
require 60 days or more convalescent or 
nursing care per year—10 times the 
amount needed by younger adults. 

The testimony of a couple of my cor- 
respondents was with respect to the dif- 
ficulties and inadequacies of public med- 
ical care. Said one correspondent: 

I am a social worker in the county wel- 
fare department and my attention is drawn 
daily to the health problems presented VY 
older people and their delays in securing 
care because of the lack of availability of 
medical care and the stringent eligibility 
requirements for free medical care. To re- 
ceive care at the county hospital it is nec- 
essary to sign a reimbursement agreement 
to repay the hospital and it.means a lien on 
real property. If nursing home is required. 
personal property of a person or a couple 
must be reduced to $300, This has kept 
many from seeking medical care until they 
were critically ill, long periods of illness have 
resulted, and it has been more costly to the 
taxpayer. 

Another social worker indicates 45 
follows: 


I have been employed in the public wel- 
fare department of a large county, on the 
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faculty of one of the schools of social work, 
and with the department of mental hygiene. 
In each agency I have seen numbers of older 
persons, both old age assistance recipients 
and those with limited financial. resources, 
faced with the necessity of limiting essential 
Medical care because of heavy demands on 
an inadequate budget for food, clothing and 
shelter. 


All too often we hear of instances in 
which children appear to avoid what are 
their responsibility and appropriate ob- 
ligations for the care of their parents. 
I was interested, therefore, in an illus- 
tration that demonstrates a counterex- 
Perience. 

This involved an elderly widow who 
has been a resident of California for 
Many years but moved to another county 
in order to be near her only son. She 
Was supported solely by OASDI benefits 
and a small supplement from her son. 
Eight months ago she suffered a severe 
heart attack and because she did not 
have any insurance, her extensive and 
expensive care in the hospital had to 
be paid for by her son who was already 
Carrying heavy family responsibilities. 
Nursing home care was indicated but 
the high cost of such care, about $200 
& month, was not possible and so Mrs. 
K. moved in with her son. Because she 
required constant care—since she was 
bedridden most of the time—heavy 
financial and emotional stress has been 
Placed upon the entire family. Undoubt- 
edly, further hospitalization will be re- 
quired which may mean turning to pub- 
lic assistance since the son’s resources 
are stretched to the limit. 

Still another illustration by one of 
My correspondents of the strain placed 
On family relationships by the sickness 
of an elderly parent is given in the fol- 
lowing case: 

Mrs. G., 76 years old, was admitted to the 
hospital for cataract surgery from an out- 
lying area. Her husband, 76 years old, a 
Stroke victim, remained at the couple’s home 
4s he was not physically able to accompany 

wife to the city. Family income 
&mounted to approximately $100 (from so- 
Cial security). Prior to hospital admission, 
With some supplementary financial help from 
their married son who lived in the same 
Community, this elderly couple was man- 
aging on the above income. Problems arose 
in the medical-social planning for Mrs. G. 
use, after she had her surgery, it was 
Boing to be necessary for her to remain in 
the city near the hospital so she could return 
the eye clinic weekly for 6 weeks. Be- 
Cause she needed convalescent care, a nurs- 
home was necessary ($225 minimum 
Monthly). The married son, who had three 
Young children and a modest salary, con- 
tributed a small amount and the nursing 
home operator, after an emotional appeal, 
agreed to subsidize the balance of the cost 
Of the patient’s care in his institution. 
Aside from the family worry about trying 
to work out a solution so the patient could 
have adequate medical care, it is not difficult 
to speculate on what it means to an indi- 
vidual to have to go through such an expe- 
rience, especially when he has not been 
dependent on charity or relief previously in 
his or her life. Yet, in this case, the patient 
Was quite healthy with the exception of 
Needing cataract surgery, and barring un- 
— circumstances, still has many years 


Important as are the humanitarian as- 
bects of health care benefits for older 
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people, there is also an economic side 
which could benefit health services to all 
of us. Thus, as one of my correspondents 
put it: 

I can see needed new equipment, less over- 
loading of medical personnel, thus encour- 
aging an increase of services to the patient 
and more adequate members of medical staff 
to care for them. 

Most of all I see the tremendous relief 
from increasing county taxes to homeowners, 
businesses, and corporations when these 
costs for medical care are spread throughout 
the Nation to the employees covered by the 
Social Security Act. Many of the patients 
now in overcrowded public facilities will 
wish to patronize private hospitals, den- 
tists, physicians, and private nursing homes 
who can afford to maintain higher stand- 
ards on the standard fees which will then be 
available. 

Many of the present nursing homes have 
minimal standards because they are forced 
to depend on the limited amount a State 
like ours, which is overcrowded with aged, 
can afford to pay. 


I recall that when we held hearings on 
the Forand bill last July, one of the 
witnesses for the National Association of 
Social Workers was Dr. Charles I. 
Schottland, Social Security Commis- 
sioner from 1954 through 1958, and now 
Dean of the Florence Heller School for 
Advanced Studies in Social Welfare, 
Brandeis University. Mr. Schottland, a 
Los Angelan, and director of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Social Wel- 
fare before President Eisenhower ap- 
pointed him as Social Security Commis- 
sioner, knows this problem of medical 
care as both a State and Federal ad- 
ministrator. Out of this experience he 
testified emphatically for the need for 
health care benefits for the aged and the 
administrative practicability of inclu- 
sion of such benefits in old age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance. 

Finally, I am including in my remarks 
a copy of a telegram from the Los An- 
geles Chapter of the National Association 
of Social Workers which reads as fol- 
lows: 

One thousand one hundred and fifty mem- 
bers Los Angeles Chapter, National Associa- 
tion of Social Workers, representing both 
public and private social agencies, endorse 
Forand bill as initially introduced. This 
endorsement agrees with thinking of 28,000 
national membership of NASW. Please be 
assured of our concern and appreciation of 
any efforts you may exert in behalf of this 
bill. 


International Language 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to in- 
clude an editorial from the Pekin Times 
of March 2, 1960 as follows: 

THE EDITOR'S LETTER 
(By F. F. McNaughton) 

Maybe Americans can be scared into do- 
ing something about an international lan- 
guage—scared by Russia. 
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Russia is molding its grade school pupils 
into weapons for attack against the United 
States of America. How? By requiring 
them to learn languages. The Reds know 
that a Russian who speaks the third fellow’s 
language can make friends faster than an 
American who doesn’t understand a word 
that is being said. 

The Russians are in a slow, apparently suc- 
cessful, campaign to take over all the world 
except Switzerland and the United States of 
America—then overwhelm us, 

Ihave no hope that Americans have enough 
get up and go to learn foreign languages. 
It seems too remote. But the jet age has 
come. 

Folk from India, Russia, Africa will be 
winging into America in hours. You and I 
will fly to Asia in 2 or 3 hours. 

We need to be able to talk, 

With this new urgency, may I repeat my 
hope for a plan that could have us all taking 
within 10 years. It is a simple plan: Have 
an international committee pick out 10 words 
to be introduced in every school in the world 
each autumn. 

Let me illustrate: 

The first word Ceil and I learn in any 
country is “where.” It is wo“ in German. 
That is just the kind of international word 
we need, It is an emphatic word, easily 
said, short to speak or write, and already 
widely known. 

For is“ they might use the English “is.” 
It also is short. Of course it would be spelled 
“iz" like it sounds. Above all things they 
should avoid the spelling horrors of the En- 
glish language. Imagine spelling “iz” 18.“ 

Next word needed iz “thanks.” I don’t 
know a short word for “thanks” but if the 
committee could not find one from sanskrit 
to esperanto, they could invent one. It is 
used and needed so often that they might 
just use o“ for thanks. 

In 10 years the whole world could say (in 
the new language) where, iz cafe, want, bed, 
bread, water, coffee, rice, fish, how much? 
hotel, sick, airport, tomorrow, and please and 
thanks, and 82 more words. 

We'd be visiting. And let me forecast that 
once we got it started, we would be adding 
50 instead of 10 new words each autumn. 
In fact, there are already dozens of words 
(like cafe, theater, chocolate, garage, tele- 
phone, and concert) that already are com- 
mon in many of the world’s languages. 

Twould be no trick at all to start a world 
language. 

Let's do it. 


What Goals for Africa’s New Leaders? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, truly 
1960 promises to be an eventful year in 
Africa’s march toward independence. 
Already this year self-government has 
been achieved by the Cameroun, with 
similar prospects awaiting Togoland, 
Somalia, Nigeria, the Belgian Congo, 
and possibly the Mali Federation of 
Senegal and the French Sudan later in 
the year. By the end of 1960 it is ex- 
pected that virtually half of Africa’s 220 
million people will be living in countries 
which have gained their independence. 

Simultaneous with this political revo- 
lution, Africa is undergoing equally pro- 
found economic, technological, and social 
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changes which are transforming the face 
of the so-called Dark Continent. Devel- 
opment programs are proceeding apace: 
Transportation systems are being mod- 
ernized, new harbors are being con- 
structed, and vast hydroelectric projects 
designed for aluminum production or 
other industrial use are either under 
construction or in the advanced plan- 
ning stage. 

As Africa emerges into independence 
and her leaders increasingly assume the 
responsibilities that go with freedom, 
the need for intelligent understanding 
becomes ever greater. In its Great De- 
cisions” for 1960 series, the Christian 
Science Monitor has published a most 
penetrating and informative article on 
Africa, entitled “What Goals for Africa’s 
New Leaders?” ‘This excellent article 
by John Hughes in the March 9 issue of 
the Monitor is certain to be of wide 
interest. 

Under leave, I include the article in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Mar. 9, 1960 
Great DECISIONS For 1960—WHAT GOALS FOR 
Arnica’s New LEADERS? 
(By John Huges) 
1. DYNAMIC MARCH TO INDEPENDENCE 

Care Town.—In Ghana they call it “free- 
dom.“ In the Belgian Congo it’s indepen- 
dence.” And in East Africa “uhuru.” But 
it all adds up to the same boisterous, con- 
fident African march to independence which 
is today the most dynamic and significant 
movement in this continent. The national- 
ism which liberated Asia from colonialism 
in the years following World War II has 
leaped the oceans and now is crackling 
through Africa. 

Some observers say it should more properly 
be termed “Africanism.” Britain's Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan, on an African 
tour earlier this year, spoke of an “African 
national consciousness.” 

But whatever the terminology, the princi- 
pal goal of Africa's new leaders is this asser- 
tion of the black African’s right to rule him- 
self, Theirs is an exciting declaration of the 
African’s new-found identity and individual- 
ity, and of his increasing influence. 

This goal of African independence Is well 
on the way to being fulfilled. By the end of 
1960 more than half of Africa’s 225 million 
nonwhite peoples will be sovereign. 


Target dates loom 


Already this year the French Cameroons 
has become independent. Following will be 
French Togoland, Italian Somalia, the vast 
Belgian Congo, Britain's West African 
colony of Nigeria with its 35 million people, 
probably the Mali Federation of Senegal and 
the French Sudan, as well as Madagascar and 
other French African states. 

These will join the list of countries already 
Independent—the West African Negro na- 
tions of Liberia, Ghana, and Guinea, as well 
as Ethiopia, the Sudan, Egypt, Libya, Tunisia, 
and Morocco. Another independent state, 
although white-dominated, is the Union of 
South Africa. 

Many more Africans will be virtually gov- 
erning their own affairs without having for- 
mally achieved independence. Tanganyika, 
for example, will achieve self-government 
under African rule in the latter half of this 
year, although still a ward of Britain. But 
even in these lands the lines are drawn, the 
target dates for independence are just around 
the corner, and it is only a matter of not too 
a time before they, too, are completely 
ree. 

Thus with the exception of a cluster of 
white-controlled territories at the southern 
end of Africa—the Union of South Africa, 
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Portuguese Angola, and Mozambique, and 
the Federation of the Rhodesias and Nyasa- 
land—the achievement of this African free- 
dom goal is a foregone conclusion. 

Even in these lands {t seems 
doubtful whether political responsibility and 
influence can be permanently withheld from 
nonwhites. 

Thus tomorrow's Africa will be one domi- 
nated by the black man. 

Colonial rule shrugged off 

All this has been brought about by a polit- 
ical revolution as one country after another 
shrugs off colonial rule. There are two par- 
ticularly interesting points about this revo- 
lution. Firstly it has come about with dra- 
matic swiftness. The pressure of African 
nationalism has sent white plans tumbling 
and has compressed the colonial powers“ 
timetables beyond anything that could be 
imagined 5 years ago. 

The second point is that this great up- 
heaval has taken place very often in an 
atmosphere of remarkable amity between 
ruler and ruled which permits a friendly 
relationship after independence. Ghana and 
Nigeria, with their cordiality toward Britain, 
are cases in point, 

There have, of course, been tragic outbursts 
of violence, as in Kenya during the Mau 
Mau rebellion and in the Belgian Congo. 
Algeria, although a north African rather 
than black African territory, has an unhap- 
py history of conflict. It is only realistic 
to recognize the explosive character of some 
other situations. 

But nevertheless in vast tracts of Africa 
the transfer of power from white to African 
hands has gone relatively smoothly and 
peacefully, 


African identity sought 


After independence has come black Af- 
rica’s debut into international affairs. The 
goal of African leaders like Ghana's Prime 
Minister Kwame Nkrumah and Guinea's 
President Touré is to establish an African 
personality. They are working for the rec- 
ognition of a distinctly African dignity, cul- 
ture, way of life, and outlook on world 
affairs. 

Already the voice of black Africa is airing 
its views at the United Nations on issues 
from the H-bomb to Tibet. Less and less are 
Africans a mere appendage to the Afro-Asian 
bloc as in earlier days. 

Yet, of course, they see eye to eye with 
thelr fellow nonwhite Asians on such burn- 
ing topics as colonialism and racial discrimi- 
nation. Africans have shown themselves 
particularly sensitive to color prejudice, 
whether in Little Rock, Ark., or London's Not- 
ting Hill district, or Blantyre, Nyasaland. 

Thus leaders Uke Prime Minister Nkrumah 
feel responsible for helping to free Africans 
elsewhere who, despite the rapid pace of 
change in the continent, still are for the 
moment under white rule. This is another 
goal in which there is sustained interest in 
such West African capitals as Accra, Conak- 
ry, and Monrovia. 

Finally a major goal of Africa's new lead- 
ers is to guard jealously the new freedom 
which their nations have so recently won. 
Thus there is not a single one prepared will- 
ingly and voluntarily to surrender this in- 
dependence to foreign powers either Western 
or Communist. 

At the same time, although publicly pro- 
claiming a policy of nonalinement in world 
affairs, some may, like Guinea, indulge in 
a flirtation with the Communists for the 
sake of economic aid and material benefits. 
The danger is that in their overconfident 
inexperience they may find themselves too 
deeply involved to break off the association 
when they wish. 

2. SIMULTANEOUS REVOLUTIONS 


Africa's new leaders are caught up in sev- 


erol revolutions all at once. There is the 


political revolution, which fs thrusting po- 
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litical power upon Africans so dramatically 
and swiftly. There is the social revolution 
which is disrupting not only the African's 
own traditional tribal background, but also 
the color bars imposed by white men during 
the colonization of the continent, And then 
there is the economic revolution which has 
jerked Africans out of conditions often pri- 
meval and dumped them down in the fac- 
torles and machine shops and blast furnaces 
of the new Africa. 

Quite a common sight in the South Afri- 
can mining capital of Johannesburg are 
strings of unsophisticated Africans being 
hustled goggle-eyed through the concrete 
canyons between the skyscrapers to the big 
mine labor compounds. These are Africans 
who have been recruited thousands of miles 
away, from as far distant as Mozambique 
and Tanganyika, to serve contracts of sev- 
eral months and more as laborers in the 
Transvaal gold mines. 

They have been recruited in the bush. 
often straight from their village kralls, 
theirs is literally an overnight transition to 
the 20th century. They are whisked in bY 
aircraft, the first which most of them have 
seen, and plunged into a strange new world 
of streetcars and traffic lights and giant 
buildings with elevators. To some of these 
men, boots are a completely novelty, for 
they have never before worn them. 

Basically underdeveloped 


This is an extreme example of the journey 
many Africans are making from their mud- 
and-dung huts into the atomic age. Indeed. 
Africans under white supervision in the Bel- 
gian Congo mined the uranium for the 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki atomic bombs. 

And there are Africans today ably flying 
airliners, captaining steamboats, conduc 
geological surveys, and performing many 
other complex Jobs created by the econom! 
revolution which is afoot in Africa. 

But all this may be a little deceptive, for. 
despite these substantial achievements, w? 
African Continent is basically an underdeve 
oped area. t 

Africa does, it is true, produce the bulk o 
the world’s diamonds, more than half = 
gold, more than a fifth of its copper, an a 
major slices of its chromite, manganese, an 
other minerals, 

But the bulk of all this comes from the 
Union of South Africa, most developed coun- 
try on the continent and perhaps the only 
one which can fairly be said to have an in- 
dustrial economy. South Africa accounts for 


43 percent of the mineral output of the whole. 


continent, 

Africa's other lands exist on predominantly 
agricultural economies. For millions of Aft 
cans this is agriculture at the subsistence 
level, grubbing merely enough from the ee 
baked soil to meet the needs of the 
immediate families. 

Per capita income is unbelievably mae 
illiteracy is high, and life for the Africa 
peasant is burdened with poverty an 
hardship. 

Potential wealth 

Tronically, Africa possesses much potential 
wealth, It can grow most crops, is rich 2 
raw materials and deposits of minerals, 83 


some oi] and, though there is not much con. 


is fabulously wealthy in river water 10F 
hydroelectric power. 

A major goal, almost without exception. for 
Africa's new leaders is to bridge this vast gap 
between poverty and prosperity, to harne® 
their power, mobilize their resources, 0 
industrialize their economies in the 3 
possible time so that they can produce 0 
their people tangible benefits of inde- 
pendence. 

“We prefer poverty in liberty to riches = 
slavery,” Guinea's President Touré es 
France's President de Gaulle on the eve o 
Guinea's independence. Yet Guinea, like 
every other independent African State, 15 
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organizing desperately to ensure that poverty 
lasts as short a while as possible. 

The most exciting, moving force in Africa 
today is the desire of black Africa for free- 
dom and independence—the breaking of 
colonial ties. 

From Nigeria, the Belgian Congo to Kenya 
and Tanganika the drum beat of “free- 
dom” is heard as Kwame Nkrumah in Ghana 
and Sekou Touré in Guinea move on the 
free Africa stage. 


Balkanization decried 


There is talk of a United Africa, a decrying 
of Balkanization. In the exciting atmos- 
phere of independence, black Africans per- 
ceive vistas of Africa's potential contribu- 
tion to the United Nations and the peace 
of the world. 

Like Asian leaders, young Africans recog- 
nize the need to steer a course between the 
West (with its taint of colonialism) and the 
stranglehold of communism. 

As Kenya's fiery Tom Mboya told a gather- 
ing of 4,000 Africans on his return from the 
London Conference on Kenya's future, 
Africans have been knocking on the door 
of freedom for 3 years, and now the door is 
open. 

Ghana has its Volta hydroelectric scheme, 
Guinea its Konkouré, the Belgian Cango its 
Inga project—all the African lands have hy- 
droelectric plans for aluminum production 
or other projects designed to swing their 
economies from an agricultural to an in- 
dustrial base. Ghana, for example, currently 
is dependent on cocoa as its principal ex- 
port. If the cocoa price drops, Ghana may 
be in serious trouble, hence its urgent need 
to diversify. 

‘The challenge for these young African 
leaders is lack of capital, an absence of tech- 
nological know-how, and an appalling short- 
age of technicians, scientists, and key admin- 
istrative personnel. 


Millions poured in 


Colonial countries have poured in millions 
Of dollars of development capital, and the 
World Bank loaned nearly 8540 million for 
African developmeut projects between 1951 
and 1959. But this totaled only 13 percent 
of the loans made by the bank, and there Is 
& vast backlog in African development. 

At the same time, dollars and pounds and 
francs are not alone the solution. Ghana 
currently is embarked on an ambitious $957 
million 5-year development plan, but many 
economists would be surprised if the Ghana- 
ians are physically able to expend that 
amount even if they can find it. There is, 
for example, a limit to the capacity of exist- 
ing transportation systems which must serve 
development projects. Similarly the short- 
age of technicians and administrators limits 
the expansion which many African lands can 
undertake in a given period. 

The United Nations Economic Commission 
for Africa reports that African governments 
must themselves In many cases become entre- 
Preneurs to stimulate development, yet the 
most serious shortage confronting these gov- 
ernments is that of trained administrators 
and managers. 

These economic deficiencies alreddy have 
attracted the attention of the Communists, 
Who have been quick to offer emergent Afri- 
Can states technical aid. Guinea and Ethio- 
pla have accepted development loans from 
the Soviet Union of $35 million and 6100 
Millom respectively. 

Thus the search for the ideas, the men, and 
the money which will serve as the catalyst 
for economic development is one of the prin- 
cipal tasks confronting Africa's new leaders. 

3. AFRICAN SCLUTIONS FOR AFRICANS 


What sort of Africa will Africa's new 
leaders build? What will Africa look like 
in 5 years or 10? Against the background 
Of dramatic change in the past few years, 
it takes a bold prophet indeed to forecast. 
But we do know that great dams and engl- 
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neering projects and manmade lakes such 
as the 175-mile-long one at Kariba are 
changing the physical face of the continent. 

It is doubtful, too, whether the present 
boundaries between various African coun- 
tries will remain constant. Many of these 
were imposed arbitrarily and artificially by 
the colonial powers. Thus there are in- 
stances where a single tribe is strung across 
three or four international boundaries. Lu- 
dicrously, tribesmen may work in one coun- 
try, live in another, and have relatives in a 
third. 


Thus there are sometimes strong regional 
movements for tribal reunification which 
may modify existing borders. 

At the same time, these comparatively 
minor alterations are a very different propo- 
sition from the United States of Africa con- 
cept, a fusion of independent emerging 
states, of which some African leaders like 
Ghana's Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah 
dream. 

There are indeed strong economic argu- 
ments for cooperation and closer association 
between African states but there are also 
some quite massive political obstacles to be 
overcome. 

Rickety union formed 

Ghana already has formed a loose union 
with Guinea as the nucleus of a type of 
West African federation. But the union is 
rickety and Guinea's President Touré has 
different ideas from those of Dr. Nkrumah on 
its future. M. Touré is also a thoughtful 
observer of various realinements in French 
Africa and it is perhaps there that his main 
interests may yet lie. 

Meanwhile, Liberia’s President Tubman, 

g that the pan-African unity 
movement may yet become a significant 
force, has climbed on the unity band- 
wagon. But he seeks a cautious “associ- 
ation” of African states which would leave 
Liberian sovereignty and independence un- 
impaired. 

In recent weeks, Dr. Nkrumah's unity 
overtures have been snubbed by his two 
neighbors, Togoland and the Ivory Coast. 
In October the big colony of Nigeria 
becomes independent to challenge Dr. 
Nkrumah's claims to pan-African leadership. 
And before Nigeria begins to think about 
submerging its newly won identity in a 
wider grouping of African States, it must 
consolidate national unity among its own 
diverse tribes, regions, and peoples. 

This same probiem of preserving national 
unity among clans and groups quite hostile 
to one another is one which looms for many 
another African country, as evidenced in re- 
cent Iintertribal warfare in the Belgian 
Congo. For although millions of Africa’s 
black peoples are termed “Africans,” it must 
never be forgotten that there are among 
them differences as great as between French- 
men and Yugoslavs, Indians and Japanese. 

Democracy’s future 

Thus although pan-African unity is a ma- 
jor goal of some of Africa's new leaders, 
there are major obstacles to its implementa- 
tion, 

Meanwhile, what of the future of democ- 
Tacy in Africa? Many African leaders have 
been schooled in American and British uni- 
versities and are well-steeped in the atmos- 
phere of democracy. Yet, though many of 
them say it is their goal, there is a distinct 
trend toward strong, one-party rule, toward 
the erosion of parliamentary opposition, and 
in some instances, toward government by 
decree. 

Some observers are aghast at this trend. 
Others inquire whether it really is reasonable 
to expect African countries to achieve over- 
night the type of democracy which has taken 
centuries to mature in other lands, 

Africans themselves frequently are amused 
at the debate, for they hold that colonial 
government rarely was democratic and that 
political opponents of the colonial govern- 
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ments were jailed, banished, harried, and de- 
ported. 
Yardstick questioned 


Further, they say that democracy is far 
from being practiced in the white-controlled 
Union of South Africa and the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. And, when emer- 
gent African nations are compared with 
countries outside Africa, Africans say the 
comparison is always with the most advanced 
democracies like Britain and the United 
States, never with some states with less 
creditable achievements, 

Africans question whether “Western Chris- 
tian civilization” really is a suitable yard- 
stick for measuring the ability of an essen- 
tially non-Western person like a black Afri- 
can to run his own affairs in his own land. 
Although the application of many Western 
techniques to African problems may have 
beneficial results, one does indeed wonder 
whether it is realistic to assess African 
achievements by Western standards. 

Thoughtful, and often anxious, white 
men in Africa sometimes ask whether the 
African accession to power, influence, and 
independence is not proceeding too swiftly. 
One wonders, however, whether that query 
really is pertinent any more. For this Afri- 
can landslide is no more than the reality 
of the situation in Africa today, whatever it 
may bring, and debate as to its desirability 
seems redundant, 

Africa’s new leaders certainly need white 
men, if only for the benefit of their techni- 
cal knowledge and administrative experience, 
Nations like Ghana, where more white men 
now are living than in preindependence days, 
are seeking white specialists from overseas 
in large numbers, and they face no disability 
or discrimination under Dr. Nxrumah's 
African administration. 

Equality, not privilege 

But the proviso is that the white man 
must seek only equality, and no special 
privilege or political dominance, on account 
of his skin, 

Thus the problems of these lands are 
problems essentially African, and the goal 
of their leaders is to solve them in a dis- 
tinctly African way. This may mean the 
establishment of an African-style democracy 
different from that of the West, It may 
mean the steamrollering of tribal, chiefiy 
rule by the eager young nationalist rulers, 

There may be corruption and maladmin- 
istration—not entirely unknown in lands 
elsewhere—end African leaders conceivably 
may be from time to time as imperious and 
hypersensitive and immoderate as other 
leaders before them in history. 

Then, too, they may be less preoccupied 
with the conflict between Western and 
Communist worlds than Westerners and 
Communists themselves. For Africans are 
engaged in a struggle with neither of these 
forces. They have their own battle against 
poverty, underdevelopment, and ignorance 
among their peoples. 

Although outside assistance may be grate- 
fully received, the achievement of these 
goals is essentially the privilege of black 
Africans themselves. 


Has Benson Worn Himself Out? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
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have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an editorial entitled Has Ben- 
son Worn Himself Out?” which ap- 
peared in the Bismarck (N. Dak.) 
Tribune under date of March 5, 1960. 

The Bismarck Tribune’s very able edi- 
tor, John Hjelle, has made some obser- 
vations which I am sure will be of in- 
terest to Members of Congress and all 
others who are concerned about agri- 
culture. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Has Bensow Worn HIM SKF Our? 


Secretary of Agriculture Benson has de- 
nounced as political demagogs those 
who are opposing his policies, thereby stick- 
ing to the defensive line which has helped 
stall on dead center all attempts to grapple 
with the American farm problem. 

It is true that undoubtedly some of those 
who don't agree with the Secretary probably 
deserve the classification of demagog, and 
that many others disagree with and attack 
him for purely political reasons. 

The Secretary makes a mistake, however, 
if he feels that all who refuse to buy his 
vlews do so for only demagogic or political 
reasons. 

Much of what Secretary Benson has to 
say is true. The present farm program, 
given birth back in the dépression days 
of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, has not 
brought us closer to solution. It has stolen 
wheat acres from North Dakota and given 
them to Eastern and Southern States which 
need them less. Costly surpluses are build- 
ing up. The controls the program imposes 
are objectionable. 

But all that Mr. Benson has to propose, 
basically, is the scrapping of all Federal 
efforts to equalize agriculture’s position in 
the total economic picture and return to 
the laissez faire, or noninterference, policy 
which prevailed back in the early thirties. 
He says that if we were to do this every- 
thing would work itself out. But would it? 
It didn’t then, and it probably couldn't now. 

Secretary Benson’s own Department has 
reported that 1959 farm net income dropped 
16 percent in 1959, from $13.1 billion in 1958 
to $11 billion last year. Production costs 
went up again while prices went down. An- 
other drop of almost $1 billion is forecast for 
1960, Average net income per farmer in 
North Dakota was down 36 percent last year, 
the Department said Friday. Part of that 
was due to the short crop, but a lot more was 
due to the general income-outgo squeeze. 
And where and when will it end? 

We have generally admired Secretary Ben- 
son's strict adherence to his principles, and 
supported him in his resistance to greater 
governmental interference with and control 
of the farming segment of U.S, economy, 
feeling that the ultimate answer lies in a 
freer functioning of the supply-and-demand, 
free market system. At the same time, it 
has been obvious that, inasmuch as every 
other part of the economy has its built-in 
governmental-protective devices, it would be 
disastrous to chop down only those intended 
to keep agriculture from falling into an even 
more inferior position, 

Unfortunately, most of Mr. Benson's time 
is spent on the defensive. He may be right, 
but he has become a symbol of most that is 
considered objectionable. His talk in Tank- 
ton the other night had overtones of desper- 
ation. He is such an ardent crusader for 
what he believes that after 7 years of de- 
fending he seems incapable of understand- 
ing that there may be merit in other points 
of view. But while he defends, gaining few 
if any new defenders among farmers, farm 
income still slips. 

The new administration which will come 
in next January may find that another name 
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and another face, even with the same gen- 
eral program, will gain ground where Benson 
would still be defending against losses. 


Methodist Laymen in Bessemer, Ala., Op- 
posed to Lowering of Racial Barriers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
a very strongly worded memorial ad- 
dressed to the general conference of the 
Methodist Church, the Methodist laymen 
of the Bessemer, Ala., district have stated 
unanimously and unequivocally that they 
will not accept any action by the general 
conference which would lead te changes 
in the Methodist church jurisdictional 
system resulting in racial integration in 
churches. At a meeting last Tuesday 
night, March 8, 1960, the group, repre- 
senting 25 Methodist churches in the 
Bessemer district, went on record in a 
manner that cannot be misunderstood by 
anyone. 

Under leave heretofore granted, I am 
inserting herewith in the Recorp a news- 
paper article by the religion editor, of 
the Birmingham News, Mr. Claude 
Keathley, dealing with the meeting of 
the Methodist laymen, which appeared 
in the News on Wednesday, March 9: 
Won’r ACCEPT JURISDICTION CHANGES— 

METHODIST LAYMEN IN BESSEMER OPPOSED 

to LOWERING RACIAL BARRIERS 


(By Claude Keathley) 


The Methodist general conference was put 
on notice last night that Bessemer district 
laymen will not accept any action which will 
lead to changes in the Methodist jurisdic- 
tional system resulting in racial integration 
in churches, 

Meeting at Fairfield First Methodist 
Church, the Bessemer district chapter of the 
Methodist Layman's Union of Alabama, 
adopted a strong memorial to the general 
conference stating its views. 

The mecting, attended by about 450 lay- 
men and laywomen from 25 of the more 
than 50 churches in the Bessemer district, 
unanimously adopted the memorial to be 
sent to the general conference. The general 
conference will meet April 27-May 5, at 
Denver. 

“We submit this memorial to the general 
conference to be certain that this body un- 
mistakably understands our views concern- 
ing the report of the general confererce 
commission to study the jurisdictional sys- 
tem,” the memorial sald. 

The general conference of 1956 set up the 
study commission to study the jurisdictional 
system and to recommend action to elimi- 
nate the racial segregation of Negro Meth- 
Odists. Negro Methodists, under the present 
structure, are in a jurisdiction of their own, 
known as the central jurisdiction, 

The study commission's report was re- 
leased early this year. It recommended no 
basic changes in the jurisdictional system 
but did make recommendations which would 
ultimately lead to a breakdown of the or- 
ganic system and force racial integration in 
Methodist Churches, it was pointed out. 

The memorial declared: “It is our desire 
to preserve the unity of the Methodist 
Church, but we connot, within the bounds 
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of self respect, indefinitely continue to be 
subjected to the condemnations, overt and 
implied, contained in the official pronounce- 
ments, church-school literature, and other 
sources speaking in the name of the Meth- 
odist church.” 

“We reject the principle that the separa- 
tion of the white and Negro races is always 
and under all conditions contrary to the 
Christian religion and the spirit of Christ,” 
the memorial vowed. 

Recognizing the right of others to differ 
and to integrate churches according to their 
own desires the Bessemer lay group asked 
that the general conference give churches 
in the South the same right to not inte- 
grate if they so desired. 

Firmly vowing that “we cannot and will 
not submit to integration of the races on 
any level in local churches as recommended 
by the study commission,” the group asked 
the general conference to give “careful con- 
sideration" to the views of Methodists in 
the South. 

The memorial also declared that we can- 
not tolerate the use of world service benev- 
olences or any other funds contributed to the 
general church or any of its agencies to sup- 
port the recommendations of the study 
commission or to promote integration of 
the races in any manner.” 

The memorial also strongly urged the gen- 
eral conference to “be very certain that the 
Methodist Church, in making its decisions, 
does not become greatly influenced by or 
entangled in the affairs of national poli- 
tics.” 

The memorial was presented by Dr. H. N. 
Carmichael, chairman, of the Central Park 
Church. Judge Ellis Brown of the Ensley 
First Methodist, Mosteller Cost, of Shady- 
side Church, Claud Smithson, mayor of 
Fairfield First Methodist Church, Mrs. Wal- 
ter S. White of Ensley First Methodist 
Church, and Frank Parsons, District Lay- 
man’s Union president, prepared and signed 
the memorial. 

It is with a genuine feeling of concern 
for our Methodist Church, and not in any 
excitable manner, that we present this me- 
morlal for your consideration,” Dr. Car- 
michael said as he prepared to read the 
memorial. It was adopted unanimously. 
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Mr. GUBSER, Mr. Speaker, recently 
San Jose State College, in my congres- 
sional district, was honored by a visit 
from one of the soundest thinking mili- 
tary men of our time, Adm. Arleigh 
Burke, Chief of Naval Operations. 

In this day of controversy involving 
our military posture, the realistic words 
spoken by Admiral Burke at San Jose 
State College are of great significance. 

I commend Admiral Burke's speech, 
which follows, to my colleagues: 

ADDRESS BY ADM. ARLEIGH BURKE, U.S. NAVY, 
CHIEF or NAVAL OPERATIONS, BEFORE THE 
SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE, SAN JOSE, CALIF ~ 
MarcH 4, 1960 
Addressing you this morning is a particular 

privilege—one I have looked forward to for 

quite some months. It is invigorating to 
visit this thriving southern bay region. Both 
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the climate and the exchange of ideas with 
young men and women are exhilarating. 

American students have always been alert 
to the affairs of our Nation, both domestic 
and international. In recent years, ever 
since the mantle of free world leadership so 
clearly fell on American shoulders, young 
citizens of our country, in San Jose and 
throughout the land, have shown a deep 
interest in international affairs and in the 
problems that accompany them. 

The fact that many of you will serve in 
the Armed Forces plays its part in creating 
this interest. But it is deeper rooted than 
that. Each college or university tries to 
stimulate students to think, to think deeply 
and well of the real values, of things past 
and present, of things academic and things 
worldly, 

Paramount among such thinking is the 
current and future well-being of the United 
States and the problems which so deeply 
affect our well-being. The dynamic and 
ever-changing problems of national defense 
are a vital and important part of these con- 
siderations. 

Today the adequacy of the composition of 
dur military forces are public issues. Peo- 
ple are interested, and this is good. It is 
good because defense is a serious business 
and defense problems are complex. They 
don't fall into neat, tidlly packed bins, as 
much as some may want them to. There sre 
no quick, easy solutions to these problems. 
They must be examined to be understood. 

Defense problems start with the threat 
we face, and it is not simple. This threat 
has many aspects, many mechanisms, each 
of them constantly working, probing, push- 
ing, each creating issues, presenting chal- 
lenges which must be met. 

The major threat facing the United States 
today is the grim dynamism of communism 
driving toward one goal—a Communist-con- 
trolled world. This is communism's major 
and self-proclaimed aim. 

Working always with this goal in mind, 
communism's big problem is how—how to 
achieve it. The Communists will do any- 
thing, absolutely anything—to achieve world 
Communism, to gain world empire. They 
recognize only one restraint, excessive risk. 
They will not do anything which gravely 
risks the destiny or existence of communism. 

The Communists are bound by doctrine to 
Choose means that keep this risk to a mini- 
mum. 

That is what the cold war is all about, It 
is simply communism's day-to-day effort to 
achieve world domination by economic, po- 
litical, psychological means, any means short 
ot armed conflict. It is an effort just as 
deadly, just as fatal to freedom on this 
veda as are their overt attempts at aggres- 

on. 

To the Communists, the cold war has two 
Advantages. First, it keeps their risks to a 
Minimum. Secondly, most cold war actions 
evade the headlines: they sneak past free- 
men everywhere. Unnoticed actions sneak 
by, but they keep adding up until their 
aggregate, the sum of many actions, forms a 
Communist major victory. This is the most 
insidious aspect of the threat we face. 

The cold war is marked by constant Com- 
Munist probings for weaknesses—moral 
Weakness, physical weakness, any lack of 
Strength. When they find such a weakness 
they exploit it in every way they can, in- 
cluding the use of arms. Such aggressions 
by the Communists mark the spillover from 
cold war to limited war. 

Limited war is more risky for the Commu- 
nists than is the cold war. For this reason 
communism's masters will not lightly com- 
mit Soviet armed forces to such adventures. 
Instead they prefer to use puppets, stooges, 
Whose loss would not endanger the cause of 
communism and whom they could abandon 
should the risks become too great. 
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But more than this, they keep themselves 
flexible: they can back down. Faced with 
strength, with increased risk, they do back 
down; they step away. By flexibility, by con- 
stantly pushing but stepping back when the 
going gets too rough, they know they can 
make progress. They once gave up Latvia, 
Lithuanian, Estonia, even the Ukraine, but 
these countries are part of the Soviet Empire 
today. They have gained much of the world; 
they have gone a long way toward their goal. 

The Communists have created their em- 
pire wholly by cold and limited war means, 
They have not had to undertake the grave 
risks, the very grave risks of general nuclear 
war. 

The Communists have a nuclear punch. 
It Is formidable, but it is not overwhelming. 
Nevertheless, their capability for general nu- 
clear war is the most dramatic and conse- 
quently the most discussed aspect of the 
threat we lace. As important as this is, it 
is but one part of the whole threat. The 
whole threat is more than just military. It 
involves every human endeavor. The Com- 
munist military forces play a very important 
role in that threat. They are what give it 
substance; they are the vital part of every 
intimidating Communist declaration. 

These military forces can also be used to 
misdirect our attention to grab the spot- 
light while deadly things go on outside the 
glare of the world’s attention. We must be 
alert to this. We must keep a constant eye on 
other things as well as Communist military 
activity. 

One of the most important things we as 
a nation and as individuals must do is to 
keep the overall threat in perspective, to 
view each part in relationship to the whole. 
Otherwise, we can become so fascinated by 
just one small part which may be fearsomely 
dramatic that we lose sight of the whole 
threat. 

Not only must we view the threat com- 
pletely. we must view our own capabilities 
similarly. Our capabilities, particularly our 
military capabilities are based on our-needs. 
Our needs are not the same as communism's 
needs. The Communists hold nations cap- 
tive; we do not. The Communists seek to 
control the world; we do not. 

We rely upon the seas; the Communists 
do not. We want to see a world of order and 
justice, one in which freedom may thrive. 
The Communists want the opposite. 

Thus our desires are not their desires; our 
needs are not their needs; and our military 
requirements are not their military require- 
ments. This is why the United States need 
not match the Communists bomber for 
bomber, missile for missile, division for di- 
vision, or submarine for submarine. Our 
requirements differ throughout the whole 
spectrum of war. 

Our military requirements for general nu- 
clear war can be stated simply. We need 
sufficient strength to deter the Communists 
from starting general nuclear war or, failing 
that, to defeat them if they do. 

The main thing in déterring any aggres- 
sor Is for him to know that no matter what 
he does, no matter how hard he strikes first, 
he will be hit back, hit back so hard that 
his whole system will come falling down. 

Aggressors must know that if they start 
general nuclear war there would be abso- 


lutely nothing they could do to prevent - 


their own destruction. It would be inevi- 
table. This makes starting such a war sul- 
cide; they dare not start it. This is what 
deterrence is all about. 

Our deterrence of general nuclear war has 
been successful. It is successful right now, 
and it will continue to be successful in the 
ballistic missile era. We are a powerful Na- 
tion and we will remain powerful as long as 
we work at it, work hard at it. 

The advent of the ballistic missile does not 
affect this. What it does affect is the rela- 
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tive vulnerability of nuclear delivery forces. 
This comes about because ballistic missiles 
can hit anything that stays in one place, 
once its location is known, On the other 
hand, ballistic missiles cannot hit anything 
that keeps moving or whose location is 
unknown. 

When the location of anything is known, 
its address can be put into a ballistic mis- 
sile. The missile can be aimed and fired. 
Just like a bullet leaving the barrel of a gun, 
& ballistic missile goes where it is aimed. 
Its aim cannot be changed in flight; it has 
to go where it was told to go. When the 
missile gets there, if the target is still at 
that place, it gets hit. If the target is not 
here, it does not get hit. 

Thus, true mobility and unknown loca- 
tion are basic to invulnerability in the mis- 
sile age. And in the missile age invulnera- 
bility is an Indispensable part of a successful 
deterrent. It is indispensable because in- 
vulnerability provides the assurance that we 
can hit back at the enemy no matter what 
he does. And that is what keeps him 
deterred. 

How do we stand on vulnerability relative 
to the Soviet Union? Once again our needs 
differ. Everyone knows we won't start gen- 
eral nuclear war, we are not aggressors. 
Therefore our retallatory forces must be in- 
vulnerable so we can strike back and bring 
the aggressor to his knees. 

The vulnerability of fixed launching sites 
will increase as the accuracy and power of 
ballistic missiles increase. But it will be 
& long, long time before any single attack 
will be able to wipe out all our fixed launch- 
ing sites. 

Launching many missiles from many sites 
to land simultaneously and accurately on 
many, widely dispersed is extremely 
complex, very difficult. Such a task is mon- 
umental and for the near future, highly 
doubtful. 

It is almost impossible while liquid fuel 
ballistic missiles are the predominant type. 
There are a lot of steps in getting liquid 
fuel missiles ready to fire—they take time, 
some of them are sensitive. They must be 
done with care. 

We have fired a lot of test missiles, under 
test conditions and on test schedules, but 
the number launched exactly at the time 
planned is small, very small. This is just 
handling one missile at a time. It is a 
condition that typifies missile development 
anywhere in the world right now. But try- 
ing to fire many, in salvo and with perfect 
confidence, like the broadside of a ship, is 
many times more difficult. 

Until such a capability becomes real no 
one will be able, in one attack, to wipe out 
all our fixed base launching platforms. 
Some sites would be warned by the first hits 
on other sites; their weapons would be 
launched, Others might not be hit at all, 
certainly not on the first salvo, Their weap- 
ons too would get off. Fixed launching plat- 
forms in known locations will become more 
and more vulnerable in the missile era, but 
it will not happen overnight. 

At the same time, mobile launching plat- 
forms remain virtually invulnerable. The 
more an aggressor shifts his nuclear weapon 
capabilities to ballistic missiles the less vul- 
nerable mobile launching platforms become 
and the more they will be needed. 

Launching platforms can be moved about 
on land. At sea they can go in any direc- 
tion, can be truly mobile At sea, too. we 
can keep the location of weapon Jaunchers 
unknown, There, they can be dispersed, 
widely dispersed in millions of square miles 
of ocean and they can move at will. We 
have such mobile launching platforms right 
now. At sea in the Mediterranean and in 
the Far East are aircraft carriers with nu- 
clear weapon delivery capabilities. The air- 
craft in these amazingly versatile ships out- 
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number the heavy bombers In the Soviet 
Union. Their weapons are many times 
more powerful than the atomic bombs used 
in World War I. This nuclear delivery 
capability is significant all by itself. 

These carriers have the low vulnerability 
of all moving things. We exploit this. 
When International tensions mount we get 
an even greater number of carriers; more 
aircraft, and other ships at sea. We keep 
them moving, thus low in vulnerability. At 
sea, we enhance our strike-back capabilities. 

The unique operational environment of 
the sea provides an ideal medium for mo- 
bility and for dispersal of retaliatory strik- 
ing power. This is the why behind the new 
Fleet Ballistic Missile System Polaris This 
wonderful weapon system combines two 
revolutionary developments, solid propellant 
missiles with nuclear powered submarines. 
It has the great advantages of concealment, 
of virtual invulnerability and of assured 
strike-back capability, It is testing out 
well, testing so well that the Navy has as- 
sured the Congress that there will be 2 
Polaris-equipped submarines, 32 nuclear 
tipped missiles, operational, ready for sea, 
ready to be used, by the end of this year. 

Polaris and the other sea-going retaliatory 
capabilities are wonderful things. They are 
significant in themselves, even more signif- 
icant in the aggregate. Yet these capabilities 
are just a part of our deterrent capability. 

The many aircraft in the Strategic Air 
Command have a tremendous capability to 
deliver nuclear weapons. There are more 
planes to carry nuclear weapons in the 
Tactical Air Command and their capability 
is significant, There are intermediate range 
ballistic missiles now deployed overseas and 
there are more coming. The sum of these 
strengths is mighty, no one has yet equalled 
it. 

This is why it underrates our total strength 
to count only one type of weapon, one type of 
missile, and compare it alone with the num- 
ber another country may have. Such exer- 
cises in one weapon arithmetic can distract 
our attention from the quality of weapons. 
They can distract us from considering the 
invulnerability of retaliatory systems. They 
can distract us from considering the total 
strength available to do the job in the many 
Ways it can be done. 

One weapon arithmetic can also create 
doubts of our own strength. When we really 
have strength, as we do now, and as we will 
in the future, doubting our strength is haz- 
ardous. It is hazardous because it fosters 
fear and fear, false or real, creates moral 
weakness. 

Since the Communists exploit weakness, we 
must be strong and without fear because we 
are strong. Fear has no place on the Amer- 
ican scene. We are stronger, far stronger, 
than any potential aggressor. This is true 
not only of our nuclear weapon capabilities; 
it is true of our whole military posture. 

Our limited war capabilities too are strong 
and they start with the weapons we have 
been discussing. They start with these be- 
cause the area destroying weapons, basic to 
our general nuclear war deterrent and strike 
back strength, are what keep limited wars 
limited. They do this well. But in limited 
wars, area destroying weapons have no other 
use. 
In limited war, forces and weapons of 
precision are needed, weapons whose effects 
can be limited, weapons that allow discrim- 
ination. These we have in our forces at sea 
and in our forces based on land. 

These forces stress mobility. They stress 
it because mobility allows us to get adequate 
military strength where needed, when 
needed. Mobility frees us from the neces- 
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sity to post sizable forces near every potential 
trouble spot in the world. Instead, we 
move forces to where trouble erupts and we 
move them out when trouble ceases. They 
are then ready to move to the next trouble. 
This is a significant capability and we have 
it. 


We have mobility in our hard-hitting 
Navy-Marine Corps team. The Tactical Air 
Command has it and uses it. The Strategic 
Army Corps is predicated upon it. 

Mobility is one of our most important 
capabilities in any type conflict, It is there 
for us to use. We need only exploit it and 
see that we keep it. 

There is more to U.S. total strength than 
our weapons, our mobility, our forces. We 
have allies and friends. They add to our 
strength. Some of them are strong; some 
are not so strong now. But they all believe 
in freedom; they have men willing to fight 
for it. Men with the will to fight for freedom 
are vital, so are weapons, and so ls training. 
But some of our allies are far better off in 
men willing to fight than they are in weap- 
ons and training. 

Our military assistance program works to- 
ward providing both the weapons and the 
training for these men. It takes a lot of hard 
work, time, and effort here and abroad, but 
it is well worth it. Military assistance is 
worth it because while we help freedom-lov- 
ing men develop the capability to preserve 
their freedom we also make our freedom 
more secure. r 

In talking to you today, I have stressed 
what the Navy can do in our total military 
posture. But this does not mean that any- 
one in the Navy ever thinks the Navy can do 
It alone. We can’t. 

We know that a strong, potent, able Army 
is the only solution to extensive land cam- 
paigns. We know, too, that the emphibious 
capability of our fighting Marines is unex- 
celled by anyone, anywhere. And that 
marines are good in any ground fight. 

We know the Navy can and will back up 
the Army and the Marines as we did in 
Korea. But we also know that land fighting 
is their business; they are experts at it; 
they work hard at it, and they are second 
to none at it, 

Every sailor knows too that any cam- 
paign on the surface of the earth, at sea 
or ashore, needs alrpower. The Navy pro- 
vides its share at sea, but the air support 
for large land campaigns, inland battles, 
comes from land-based airpower. The 
United States needs land-based wer. 
We have it in the Air Force and it is potent 
and ready. 

The Army, the Air Force, and the Ma- 
rines, as well as our Navy, are each vital 
parts of our strength and a big reason for 
confidence in American strength. 

Strength is important, for freedom, but 
so, in today's world, is vigilance. We must 
be vigilant to every aspect of the threat to 
freedom. In the words of Thomas Jefferson, 
the price of liberty is eternal vigilance. 
This is true. But today, the vigilance that 
is required is far more than an alertness 
to danger or a careful provision for our 
personal security. The vigilance that must 
characterize America as the leader of free 
society, demands, perhaps most of all, our 
willingness to recognize our national and 
international responsibilities. 

We must recognize the hard work, the 
effort, the sacrifice that these responsibil- 
ities entail. We must grasp these responsi- 
bilities willingly and eagerly. We must use 
the strength, the courage, and the enthu- 
slasm that our freedom insures to serve the 
cause of justice and peace in the world. 
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Proposed Stamp Honoring Ignace 
Paderewski 
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HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, in 
the 169 years since the Polish people pro- 
claimed their Constitution, there have 
been many reversals of freedom and for- 
tune in that country. But the history 
of the struggle for democracy in Poland 
is symbolic of the struggle for democracy 
in all countries. 

Therefore, with much humility, I have 
suggested to the Honorable Arthur E. 
Summerfield, the Postmaster General of 
the United States, that every possible 
consideration be given the issuance of a 
stamp in the “champions of liberty” 
series in honor of Ignace Paderewski. I 
believe it is fitting and proper that we 
Americans pay such tribute to Paderew- 
ski, a man dedicated to establishing lib- 
erty and independence in his beloved Po- 
land. In honoring Paderewski, we would 
be honoring the Poles still striving for in- 
dependence in their homeland, Polish- 
Americans who are endeavoring to help 
in restoring Poland to its proper place 
among the family of nations, and to free- 
dom-loving peoples all over the world. 

My letter to the Postmaster General is 
as follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HoUsE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 10, 1960. 
The Honorable ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
The Postmaster General of the United States, 
Post Office Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear GENERAL SUMMERFIELD: Just recently 
I bad an occasion to read about the life of 
Paderewski and I was fascinated by it, par- 
ticularly in view of the many fraternal or- 
ders, religious, civic, educational and politi- 
cal organizations representing Americans of 
Polish ancestory in Michigan's Sixth Con- 
gressional District. I know they would 
deeply appreciate an Ignace Paderewski 
stamp in the “champions of liberty” series. 

Paderewski, whose 100th anniversary of 
birth is November 6, 1960, will be commem~ 
orated not only by Poles and persons of 
Polish origin, but by many thousands of all 
nationalities throughout the world for his 
selfless service to the cause of freedom. 

Acclaimed and revered as one of the great- 
est artists at the turn of the century, Pad- 
erewski was instrumental in organizing an 
independent Polish Army, recruited in 1917- 
18 in the United States, France, Canada, and 
other countries, including some in South 
America. The army fought at the side of 
the Allies on the Western front and, in later 
years greatly contributed to the rout of the 
Bolshevik forces in the heart of Europe, 
known as the Battle for Warsaw or the Mira- 
cle on the Vistula. With the outbreak of 
World War II. Paderewski became the Chair- 
man of the National Council of the Republic 
of Poland which, first in France and later 
in England, became the rallying point for 
the Poles in exile as well as a source of 
inspiration and faith for the Poles in the 
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homeland during their heroic struggle with 
the invaders and the terrible torments of 
occupation. 

Paderewski died in New York on June 29, 
1941, and his remains were consigned to a 
crypt in Arlington Cemetery until such time 
when his beloved country could receive them 
in freedom. 

Surely a man of Paderewski's stature be- 
longs to the Champions of Liberty. Honor- 
ing him in this series would have tremen- 
dous psychological impact on the people of 
Poland, still longing for deliverance from 
the Russian yoke and would be gratefully 
accepted by Americans of Polish origin. 

I urge that every possible consideration 
be given to ignace Paderewski as a real 
Champion of Liberty. 

With my kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES E. CHAMBFRLAIN. 


St. Patrick High School’s First 100 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very happy to call attention of my col- 
leagues to an article which appeared in 
the Chicago Sun-Times on March 10 
about one of the outstanding high 
schools in Chicago. St. Patrick High 
School, situated virtually in the geo- 
graphical center of my district, will be 
Observing its 100th aniversary next 
year. 

It would be very difficult to enumerate 
the large number of Americans who 
attended this fine school in the past 100 
years and who are today leaders in al- 
most every field of our society, not only 
in Chicago, but throughout the country. 

The Brothers of Christian Schools, a 
Roman Catholic order of men devoted 
to teaching and study, deserve the high- 
est degree of commendation for main- 
taining this fine high school during the 
past cenutry. They are particularly de- 
serving of praise for the fact that despite 
great difficulties; they managed in 1953 
to build the beautiful three-story struc- 
ture in my district at a cost of more than 
$2 million to replace the original St. 
Patrick High School. 

Americans of all religious beliefs could 
take pride in the high educational 
Standards which this school maintains 
and the great contribution that it is 
making tword America's intellectual and 
Scientific development. This modern 
high school is indeed an inspiration to 
educators throughout the country who 
hot infrequently, during their visits to 
Chicago, come to admire this modern 
structure and its very high educational 
standards. 

The Sun-Times article follows: 

Sr. Patrick's Fimst 100 Years—Crrv’s OLDEST 
HIGH SCHOOL AccenTs SCHOLARSHIP 
(By William Baldwin) 

St. Patrick's High School is a study in con- 
trasts. It is the oldest parochial secondary 
School in Chicago but is housed in strictly 
Modern surroundings. 
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The school’s 100th anniversary next year 
will be celebrated in a gleaming three-story 
structure of steel, stone, and glass. 

Behind this bright facade lies an educa- 
tional plant combining enlightened teaching 
with first-rate technical facilities. The re- 
sult is high morale and rate of scholarship 
among students and faculty. 

St. Patrick opened its doors in 1861 on 
Chicago’s Near West Side. It remained in 
that area until 1953 when it moved to its 
new $2,250,000 quarters at 5900 West Bel- 
mont. Three years later, In response to 
growing community needs, a freshman wing 
was built to accommodate 500 additional 
students. 

The school is run by the Brothers of 
Christian Schools, a Roman Catholic order 
of men devoted to teaching and study. The 
order was founded in France nearly three 
centuries ago by Jean Baptiste de la Salle. 
Since that time the Christian Brothers—as 
they are better known—have increased to 
20,000 members, instructing more than half 
a million students throughout the world. 

St. Patrick is unique among Chicago 
Catholic high schools in that it draws its 
pupils from 50 designated parishes. This 
quota system was established by the late 
Samuel Cardinal Stritch to relieve attend- 
ance pressures on other schools in a heavily 
Catholic area of the city. 

Each parish decides which elementary 
school graduate will attend St. Patrick. The 
school then accepts them regardless of their 
academic ability. 

Despite its new facilities, St. Patrick is 
filled to overflowing with 1,825 students. 
They are instructed by 38 brothers, most of 
whom have at least one master’s degree. In 
the last 5 years, 23 lay teachers have been 
added to accommodate the swelling student 
body. 

FORTY BOYS TO CLASS 

At their head is Brother Adrian, school 
principal, who has been at St. Patrick 5 
years. 

Unlike many school heads, Brother Adrian 
is not unduly worried about the pressure of 
larger enrollments. 

“We have 40 boys to a class, which is 
about the maximum one teacher can han- 
die,” he said. “However, a number of 
schools will open soon in this area, and this 
should enable us to reduce our student- 
teacher ratio.” 

Though St. Patrick has a full sports pro- 
gram, its emphasis is on brains rather than 
brawn, 

THE ROUNDHOUSE 

“Sports are important and we try to de- 
velop our boys into fine athletes.” Brother 
Adrian observed. “But we want to instill 
in them that they are here primarily to re- 
ceive a well-rounded education.” 

All first-year students study together in 
the freshman annex, dubbed “The Round- 
house” because of its cylindrical construc- 
tion. There, as throughout the school, 
pupils work in large, brightly colored rooms 
with outside glass walls. Ramps between 
floors and doors connecting study rooms 
allow students to move swiftly from class to 
class, saving extra minutes for instruction. 

St. Patrick makes every effort to place the 
student in his proper academic niche. The 
school maintains a full-time guidance coun- 
selor who tests entering freshmen and 
places them in one of three tracks“ or abil- 
ity groups. 

Exceptional students are picked early and 
encouraged to take advanced courses to 
better prepare them for college. Students 
are required to take 4 years of religion, 
English and physical education, and a year 
of science, American history and mathe- 
matics. 

In his funior year a student who main- 
tains good grades may (with parental ap- 
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proval) choose his own courses. At this 
stage he begins to specialize in one of three 
fields—science, business or skilled trades. 

Whatever field he chooses, he is provided 
with excellent facilities. 


REBUILD MOTORS 


Typical is the automotive shop. There, 
under the guidance of a brother trained in 
industrial crafts, students tear down and re- 
build car engines and transmissions pro- 
vided by the school. At times they are al- 
lowed to bring in their own vehicles and do 
extensive repair work. 

In the Spanish-language classrooms are 
gally decorated Mexican rugs and pictures 
on the walls, On the blackboard is a large 
mural, drawn by one of the pupils, depict- 
ing a Spanish religious scene. A sign above 
the doorway translates, Leave Your English 
Outside.” 

In such pleasant surroundings students 
learn Spanish, using language recordings 
and special television programs to increase 
their proficiency. 

St. Patrick, however, does not confine it- 
self to a narrow academic path. Students 
can participate in numerous extra curricular 
activities, ranging from hi-fi and camera 
clubs to playing in the swing band. 

Throughout the school year there are 
dances such as the Sock Hop, where the 
wild and wooly music of rock n rol] is still 
very popular. 

ABILITY REWARDED 


But for most students the dominating 
thought is not Elvis but education, and they 
constantly seek out Brother Louis, chief stu- 
dent counselor, for advice on further school- 
ing and job opportunities. 

This year Brother Louis and student coun- 
selors from four other Christian Brothers 
schools in the Chicago area are initiating a 
series of lecture discussions for their schools’ 
outstanding pupils. 

Visiting speakers will discuss the role of 
the school in the education of the indi- 
vidual, During the series the students will 
be assigned selected reading and will dis- 
cuss the material with their instructors and 
other talented pupils. 

“In this way,” said Brother Louis, “we 
hope our boys will gain new insights into 
the what, why and how of learning, and they 
will begin to realize the scope of reality, the 
challenge of learning, and the reward of at- 
taining truth.” 


The Fate of Berlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, with 
the spot light of public interest now con- 
centrated on the problem of keeping 
Berlin free from the creeping imperial- 
ism of the Soviet Union, it is vital for 
all Americans to support their Govern- 
ment during the forthcoming negotia- 
tions at the Summit Conference. The 
problem of a free Berlin is inseparable 
from the greater question of the reuni- 
fication of Germany, and in turn, the 
integrity of the free world of which 
Western Germany is a vital part. 

An Associated Press dispatch from 
Jakarta, Indonesia, quotes Nikita S. 
Khrushchev as warning the West that 
unless there is an agrement on West 
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Berlin status, the Soviet Union will sign 
a separate treaty with Communist East 
Germany. 

This news story is disquieting in view 
of the high importance attached by this 
Nation to the guarantee of the continued 
free status of West Berlin. If our sup- 
port of this status should be withdrawn, 
or compromised, by terms of an agree- 
ment, we would be selling out not only 
the immediate future of several hundred 
thousand Berliners, but also ourselves as 
the symbol of freedom in the world to- 
day. The continued presence of our 
troops and the President’s firm stand at 
Paris are the assurances Western Berlin 
and all Europe require that we mean 
what we say when we pledge ourselves 
to the cause of freedom. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this news dispatch, as pub- 
lished in the New York Herald Tribune, 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the news 
dispatch was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, Mar. 

1, 1960} 

EKHRUSHCHEV WARNS: AGREE ON WesT BER- 
Lin—Sars Summit Must SETTLE STATUS OR 
HE'LL Sion A SEPARATE TREATY 
JAKARTA, INDONESIA, February 29.—Nikita S. 

Khrushchev warned today the May summit 

meeting must bring agreement on West 

Berlin's status or he will sign a separate 

treaty with Communist East Germany. And 

in that event, the Soviet Prime Minister said, 

West Berlin—where the western Big Three 

have garrisons—would come under authority 

of the East Germans “because West Berlin 
stands on territory belonging to the (Com- 
munist) German Democratic Republic.” 

But at a free-wheeling news conference 
near the end of his Indonesian visit, Mr. 
Khrushchev vowed to work for a successful 
conclusion” at the Paris summit, and de- 
clared: 

“I do believe in the good intentions of 
President Eisenhower, Prime Minister Mac- 
millian, and President Charles de Gaulle.” 

Mr. Khrushchev often has threatened to 
sign a separate peace treaty with East Ger- 
many. But this was the first time he had 
tied the threat to the Paris summit meeting. 

ANSWERS QUESTION 

He made the remark in answering a ques- 
tion about reports that he will insist at the 
summit meeting, scheduled to start May 16 
in Paris, that the Western Allies leave Ber- 
lin regardless of any concessions they may 
offer to Soviet views on disarmament, 

Mr. Khrushchev replied this was really two 
questions because disarmament Involved the 
question of peace for the world while Berlin 
was “a question of doing away with the 
vestiges of World War II, a question whose 
solution has been dragged out for 15 years. 

“How much longer can we drag this out? 
We will do our utmost to remove the vestiges 
of World War II and urge our former allies 
to do the same. 

“If they do not understand, or, if they un- 
derstand but do not want to agree, then we 
will sign a separate peace treaty with the 
German Democratic Republic, and all conse- 
quences of the last war enforced in Germany 
will cease to be valid, and that includes West 
Berlin because West Berlin stands on terri- 
tory belonging to the German Democratic 
Republic.” 

The peril of a Soviet-East German treaty 
to the Allied position in Berlin is that the 
East Germans would take over control of the 
supply lines to the city—110 miles behind 
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the Iron Curtain. The three Western powers 
refuse to recognize the East German regime. 
REJECTS PLEBISCITE 


Mr. Khrushchey rejected the Idea of a 
German plebiscite to choose between the 
Western and Soviet plans for German uni- 
fication, a proposal sald to be under study 
by American Secretary of State Christian 
A. Herter. 

“We are not going to take part in such a 
plebiscite since this would be interfering in 
the internal affairs of another country.” 

The Soviet Union wants unification 
through negotiations between the two Ger- 
manys. The Western plan calls for U.N.- 
supervised elections in both parts of Ger- 
many to elect an all-German government. 

In a statement opening the news confer- 
ence, Mr. Khrushchev said a stable and last- 
ing peace is the main question facing 
mankind and 1959 “brought the easing of 
international tension.” Referring to the 
Paris summit meeting, he added that 1960 
“has started with good signs.” 


In Jovial. Moon 


JAKARTA, INDONESIA, February 29. —Prime 
Minister Khrushchev was in a jovial mood 
today when he exchanged final toasts with 
President Sukarno. 

“We will take the Communist path and 
you will take your path, but let us be 
friends," he told the Indonesian leader. “It 
is true I always praise communism. We are 
prepared to be friends with capitalist coun- 
tries. History will decide which social 
system is best.” 

Mr. Khrushchev told his hosts: “I am not 
calling on you to become Communists.” 
But he added that “the old and the rotten 
will always fight with the newly emerged; 
but it is a law of history that the new must 
always win.” 

President Sukarno, in his response, indi- 
cated that Mr. Khrushchev plans another 
visit to Indonesia, although he did not dis- 
close the date. 


The Negro Crime Rate: A Failure in 
Integration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, dedicated 
and sincere citizens, including certainly 
Members of the House, are deeply con- 
cerned over the civil rights issue and the 
factors that lie behind it. Understand- 
ing and tolerance are very important. 
We Members of the House do not ques- 
tion the sincerity of other Members. 
Yet we are well aware that human be- 
ings make mistakes and a failure to un- 
derstand is the rule not the exception in 
human relationships, particularly of the 
controversial nature typified by the civil 
rights bill. All American citizens believe 
in two basic principles: First, the rule 
of law, and second, equal justice for 
every individual. 

It is axiomatic that good law must be 
based on fact, not prejudice nor emotion, 
without regard to fact. In this spirit of 
searching for the truth, I present for 
fellow citizens and colleagues an article 
from Time magazine, April 21, 1958, en- 
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titled “The Negro Crime Rate: A Failure 
in Integration.” I respectfully present 
this article for the study and criticism of 
my colleagues and those who are inter- 
ested in this grave problem. It follows: 
THE NEGRO CRIME RATE: A FAILURE IN 
INTEGRATION 


They are afraid to say so in public, but 
many of the North's big-city mayors groan 
in private that their biggest and most wor- 
risome problem is the crime rate among 
Negroes, 

In 1,551 U.S. cities, according to the FBI 
tally for 1956, Negroes, making up 10 percent 
of the U.S. population, accounted for about 
30 percent of all arrests, and 60 percent of 
the arrests for crimes involving violence or 
threat of bodily harm—murder, non-negli- 
gent manslaughter, rape, robbery, and aggra- 
vated assault. In one city after another, the 
figures—where they are not hidden or sup- 
pressed by politicians—reveal a shocking 
pattern. Items: 

New York (14 percent Negro): Of the 
prisoners confined in houses of detention 
last year to await court disposition of their 
cases, 44 percent of the males and 65 percent 
of the females were Negroes. 

Chicago (15 percent Negro); In 1956 twice 
as many Negroes as whites—1,366 to 679— 
were arrested on charges of murder, non- 
negligent manslaughter, rape and robbery. 

Detroit (25 percent Negro): Two out of 
three prisoners held in the Wayne County 
jail are Negroes. Last month 62 percent of 
the defendants presented for trial in Re- 
corder’s Court were Negroes, Of last year's 
25,216 arrests resulting in prosecution, ex- 
cluding traffic cases, Negroes accounted for 
12,919. 

Los Angeles (13 percent Negro): In 1956 
Negroes accounted for 28 percent of all ar- 
rests, and 48 percent of the arrests for homi- 
cide, rape, aggravated assault, robbery, burg- 
lary, larceny and auto theft. 

San Francisco (7 percent Negro): The vie- 
tims in 896 of last year’s 1,564 recorded rob- 
bery cases reported that the assailants were 
Negroes. 

Negro leaders sometimes argue passionately 
that arrest statistics widly distort the com- 
parative incidence of crime among Negroes 
and whites because cops are more likely to 
arrest Negroes for petty crimes or on mere 
suspicion, Protests Executive Editor Charles 
Wartman of Detroit's Michigan Chronicle, 
a Negro weekly: “The number of Negroes 
booked is at least partially indicative of sub- 
conscious if not conscious racial persecution 
on the part of police officers.” 

But inequality of treatment by the police 
may actually tend to shrink rather than in- 
flate the statistics of Negro crime. Says 
Newsman Wartman in the next breath: 
“When Negroes violate social morals—sex, 
drinking, gambling—white cops bypass this 
as typically Negro.” Many Negro leaders 
protest that the police are far from diligent 
enough in dealing with crimes committed 
against Ni d Negroes are the vic- 
tims in a great majority of Negro crimes of 
violence. Since Negroes even when they are 
victims or innocent bystandars, are often 
wary of calling the police, many offenses of 
disorder and assault go unreported when 
committed by Negroes in the depths of a 
ghetto. 

Whether the statistics of Negro crime over- 
state or understate the reality, they are 
shrouded from public attention by what a 
Chicago judge last week called a conspiracy 
of concealment. In many cities, Negro lead- 
ers and organizations such as the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People put pressure on politicians, city offi- 
cials, and newspapers to play down the sub- 
ject. Fearing loss of Negro votes, few 
elected officials dare to resist the pressures. 
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Abetting the concealment campaign is the 
fecling shared by many whites that it is 
unfair, inflammatory, and even un-American 
“to talk about Negro crime. This feeling is 
reflected in the widespread newspaper prac- 
tice of not mentioning a criminal’s race un- 
less he is at large and the fact would help 
in identifying him. 

In hiding the facts about Negro crime, 
the conspiracy of concealment helps blur 
the causes of it. Negro leaders themselves 
Often put forward explanations that are 
Oversimple. Some hold that Negro crime is 
largely the result of migrations from the 
South: in the unfamiliar environment of 

. the North, the argument runs, Negroes tend 
to be more crimeprone, just like white im- 
Migrants from abroad. But in fact, some 
Studies have shown that, contrary to popu- 
lar conviction, crime rates among foreign- 
born whites were lower than among US. 
born whites. 

Most often, Negro leaders point to poverty 
as the No. 1 factor in Negro crime. As Edi- 
tor Louis Martin of the Chicago Defender 
sees it, the main cause is poor and crowded 
housing. But the moderate crime rates 
among European immigrants, subject to 
similar stresses of poverty and bad housing, 
Suggest that other factors may be more 
important. 

Providing better housing for impoverished 
Negroes is a necessity, but it would not 
solve the problem of Negro crime. Crime 
Tates run high in the Negro slums of Har- 
lem and South Side Chicago, but they also 
Tun high in the Negro districts of Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, where the houses 
are comparatively decent. As many a pub- 
lic-housing official has learned to his dismay, 
better housing does not automatically bring 
about the improvement in character and 
conduct that do-gooders used to predict. 
Slum dwellers who move into brand-new 
Public-housing projects often turn them 
into new slums as verminous and crime- 
Tidden as the tenements they left behind. 

Negro leadership could make a start toward 
lowering Negro crime rates by abandoning 
the conspiracy of concealment and urging 
full disclosure of the facts to be met. Once 
they faced the facts, Negro leaders and or- 
Banizations—including the NAACP—could 
help by wholeheartedly undertaking short- 
term efforts of rehabilitation, by accepting 
Tesponsibility in an area where they habitu- 
ally look the other way. 

But even heroic efforts by Negro leadership 
Could only dent the Negro crime problem, 
because essentially it is a white problem. 
And it will remain a severe problem until 
northern whites, private citizens as well as 
Civic officials, recognize that Negro crime is 
basically a symptom of a failure in integra- 
tion, and start attacking discrimination in 
the North with the same fervor they show 
in arguing for civil rights in the South. 

Unlike the caucasian immigrant of an 
earlier day, a Negro can scarcely ever hope, 
even in the North, that the white society will 
really accept him on his human merits. 

€groes are more prone than whites to break 
the laws, rules, and customs ot soclety be- 
ea use they are excluded from full member- 
ship in it. In gross and subtle ways, from 
Unwritten ban on employing Negroes to the 
faintly patronizing tone that even liberal- 
hearted whites take toward them, Negroes 
are made to feel alien and inferior. This 
Pervasive discrimination holds down capable 
Negroes at the top of the social ladder, dims 
their voices among their own people, builds 
Up tensions and resentments inside the 
Negro society, and keeps great masses of 
Negroes segregated in ghettos where the 
Standards of personal morality, discipline, 
and responsibility are lower than those in 
the white world outside, 

“Slam enough doors in a man's face, and 
he may break one of them down,” sald San 
Francisco's Negro deputy city attorney, R. J. 
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Reynolds, last week. The way to reduce the 
percentage of Negro crime, he believes, is to 
stop slamming the doors, or at least, as a 
start, give the Negro a new hope that maybe 
the next door won't be slammed. Spreading 
the message of that new hope, he says, is a 
responsibility that Negro leaders will be very 
giad to assume. 


Federal Referee Vote Proposal Restores 
Carpetbag Rule in the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave heretofore granted, I am 
inserting herewith in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a very fine discussion of the 
Federal referee vote proposal presently 
under consideration in the House of 
Representatives, by our friend and col- 
league, Ep WII IIS, of Louisiana. This 
article appeared in the Birmingham 
(Ala.) News on Wednesday, March 9. 
1960, and I commend it to the careful 
study of every Member of the House. 
There is more to this proposal than 
meets the eye. 

The article follows: 

FEDERAL REFEREE VOTE PROPOSAL RESTORES 
CARPETBAG RULE IN THE SOUTH 

(U.S. Representative Epwin H. WIIIS, 
Democrat, of Louisiana, a constitutional law- 
yer of wide experience, and a member of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary, analyzes 
the so-called Federal referee voter registra- 
tion plan in the following article, The ref- 
eree proposal, aimed at the South, is the 
center of a Senate controversy leading to the 
current filibuster.) 

(By Hon. Eowrn H. Wilis, Member of 

Congress) 

WASHINGTON.—Very few people have had 
the opportunity to read and study the voting 
referee provision of the pending civil rights 
bill rigged up by the US. Attorney General 
and so-called liberal groups. It is one of a 
series of punitive political measures designed 
to penalize the Southern States in order to 
appeal in the coming presidential election 
to the organized minorities in the large cities 
of the North and West. 

This effort to make the Southern States 
the political whipping boy is participated in 
with equal vigor by leaders of both the 
national Democratic and Republican Parties. 
PROPOSAL GOES BACK TO CARPETBAG FORCE BILLS 


Fundamentally, it restores the old force 
bilis of the chaotic Reconstruction days fol- 
lowing the Civil War when the people of the 
South lived under a government by carpet- 
baggers, The pending bill was conceived 
by the same minds and the same US. De- 
partment of Justice that induced the Présl- 
dent to commit the tragic error of sending 
the Army Into Little Rock. 

The bill was cleverly drafted and hastily 
introduced, and is sought to be grafted with- 
out hearings, on a comparatively moderate 
bill reported out of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. The despernte filibuster now being 
conducted in the Senate hinges around this 
new bill, proposed, devised, and written by 
people outside of the legislative bodies. It 
takes from the States and yests in Federal 
authorities the supervision and control of 
elections, Federal and State, from the jus- 
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tice of the peace to the Governor of the 
State. 

Here is how the bill will work if enacted 
into law: 

Upon complaint, the first step will be, 
upon request of the Attorney General, for 
the Federal court to “make a finding” wheth- 
er discrimination exists against Negro voters 
“pursuant to a pattern or practice.” 

BILL REMAINS VAGUE IN DEFINITION OF TERMS 


The bill does not define what constitutes 
& pattern or practice and the decision on 
this question is left entirely to the discre- 
tion, whims, or prejudices of a Federal judge. 
It does not require that the Federal judge 
shall be a local one, A judge from any other 
State in the Union may be designated to 
preside and supervise the local elections. It 
will be remembered that a Federal judge 
from North Dakota was designated to preside 
over the hearings that led to the Little Rock 
incident. 

There is a total lack in the bill of any pro- 
vision of how this finding shall be made, or 
the rules, procedures, or evidence under 
which it is to be done. After the Federal 
judge, under the guidance of the Attorney 
General and without any specific provision 
for a hearing on the part of the State in- 
volved, makes a finding that a pattern of 
discrimination exists, the decree would es- 
tablish a conclusive presumption that all 
Negroes, who were not even parties to the 
initial proceeding, have in fact been dis- 
criminated against. It would make it totally 
unnecessary for them to prove any alleged 
discrimination on account of race or color. 
That is the rub, the crux, and the very 
heart of the bill. 

In the next step, the referee, appointed 
by the Federal judge takes the statement 
of the applicant and the specific language 
of the bill requires that “the applicant shall 
be ex parte,” which means that the other 
parties, the State and the authorities in the 
locality, are denied the opportunity to be 
heard. The first bill introduced on the 
subject specifically required that these ref- 
erees be selected from persons outside of 
the State. This was such an obvious carpet- 
bagger requirement that in the revised bill 
that provision is omitted. But there is no 
provision in the present bill that the referee 
shall be a local person with knowledge of 
local people and it still permits, although it 
does not require the court to appoint carpet- 
bagger referees from out of the State. 

The next step in this cunning scheme 
compels the referee to presume that the ap- 
Plicant has been denied the right to vote on 
account of race or color and to accept as 
true his representation or misrepresenta- 
tion as to his age, residence, etc. The ref- 
eree really does not referee anything. He 
hears only one side of the issue. 
CONFRONTATION RIGHT DENIED TO THE STATE 


The bill, in violation of all standards of 
due process, denies local registrars of voters 
or State officials, who are presumed to have 
denied the right of an applicant to vote on 
account of race or color, the right to be pres- 
ent with counsel at the so-called hearing and 
the right to confront and cross-examine their 
accusers, 

In the next step, the referee reports the 
result of his phony hearing to the court. 
At this point only, the attorney general of 
the State is invited to file exceptions to the 
report, but since the report contains only 
the self-serving declaration of the applicants, 
without the right of confrontation and cross- 
examination, this investigation is practically 
meaningless. 

When all of this unprecedented procedure 
has been carried out according to plan, the 
court gives to the Negro a certificate that he 
is a qualified voter and then authorizes the 
referee or such other person or persons as 
ne may designate to attend the election at 
all polling places, look over the shoulders of 
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the State authorities and see that the person 
is voted, and that the vote is counted. 
State law requires election officials to keep 
people a stated distance from polling places 
and voting booths, so that under the bill, 
if they admit the Federal agents, they go to 
State jails, and if they exclude them, they 
go to Federal jails. 
ELECTION OFFICIALS DENIED TRIAL BY JURY 


Likewise, in all other respects, if complaint 
is made by a Negro voter that the judge’s 
orders have, not been carried out to the let- 
ter, the State election officials may be hauled 
into court on a contempt citation and sen- 
tenced to jail, or fined, or both, and deprived 
of the right to trial by jury. It is a frighten- 
ing prospect that in the United States our 
Federal jails could be filled with political 
prisoners consisting of State officials. 

Such is the devil's brew that is cooked up 
for consumption for the Southern States 
alone. It is utterly unconstitutional. It is 
devastating. It is the sure breeder of racial 
troubles of untold proportions, 


Address of Hon. John E. Fogarty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
an address which I delivered at the 
Open Forum on the White House Con- 
ference on Aging, sponsored by the 
American Association of Retired Persons 
and the National Retired Teachers As- 
sociation, at the Coliseum, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., on January 18, 1960: 

WHAT I EXPECT or THE WHITE HOUSE CONFER- 
ENCE ON AGING 
(By Hon. Joun E. Focarty, Congressman 
from Rhode Island) 

Dr. Andrus, Miss Adkins, Mr. Whittier, dis- 
tinguished guests, and friends, it is a real 
privilege te have this opportunity to partici- 
pate in this open forum on the White House 
Conference on Aging. The National Retired 
Teachers Association and the American Asso- 
ciation of Retired Persons deserve high praise 
for sponsoring this meeting to provide the 
occasion for older persons to share their rich 
experiences and to make suggestions and 
recommendations that will contribute to the 
success of the conference scheduled in Wash- 
ington, D.C., January 9-12, 1961. 

As you know, I have a deep personal and 
official interest in the results of this, the 
first White House Conference on Aging. I 
am personally interested to the extent that 
I introduced H.R. 9822 calling on the Presi- 
dent to hold such a conference and my offi- 
cial interest is that of chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee of the House of 
Representatives. 

For the last 14 of my 20 years in Congress, 
I have been active on the Health Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations. During this time 
I have derived a great deal of satisfaction in 
having a part in establishing broad, forward- 
looking programs of research in the medical 
and biological sciences. 

Throughout these years it has been a very 
exciting and humbling experience to witness 
the progress that has been made in the pre- 
vention and control of dreaded disease. 

We know for example that: 

One cancer patient out of three can now 
be saved, as compared with one out four in 
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1938, which means that there are now 
800,000 persons living in the United States 
who have been saved from cancer. 

Advances in research now permit signifi- 
cant reduction in disability and premature 
death among those who suffer from heart 
attacks and high blood pressure. 

Thousands of individuals born with heart 
defects, once doomed to invalidism and early 
death, are leading useful and productive lives 
because of advances in heart surgery. 

Progress in the infectious and communica- 
ble diseases has revolutionized medical and 
public health practices in these fields, as 
illustrated by recent advances against tuber- 
culosis, poliomyelitis, and rheumatic fever. 

Because of new medical and surgical treat- 
ment now ayailable, approximately 80 percent 
of all people with epilepsy are capable of 
regular productive employment in a wide 
range of jobs. 

Research has led to methods that can re- 
duce tooth decay by 50 percent. 

A major cause of blindness among infants 
has been discovered and eliminated. 

With new drugs and methods of treatment 
and diagnosis, it is possible to prevent crip- 
pling in 70 percent of patients suffering 
from rheumatic disease. 

For the first time discharges from mental 
hospitals have outnumbered admissions, 
based on new methods of treatment result- 
ing from research. 

The progress in medical research has not 
only performed literal miracles in the 
health field, but prevented the loss of goods 
and services to our economy that is meas- 
ured in billions of dollars. 

You must be impressed as I am with the 
fact that the examples I cited are not dis- 
eases of any one age group—but are threats 
to us all. It is true that some are more 
prevalent in the young and old but the re- 
search into the basic disease affects people 
of every age. 

Sincerely concerned with the depth of the 
problems which are represented in the pro- 
grams that come before my committee for 
supporting funds, I have frequently encour- 
aged the increase in appropriation requests 
for research, study, and demonstration to 
meet the challenges of a dynamic economy. 

I firmly believe that the health of all our 
citizens must always rate one of the top 
priorities in our efforts to improve the State 
of our Nation. There are, however, other 
areas that demand the attention of the most 
experienced and capable minds of our 
people. 

There are many who say that the role of 
American education must be redefined and 
Strengthened to maintain our position in 
the family of Nations and achieve the intel- 
lectual and social challenges of our time. 
I do not have to stress the problems con- 
fronting us in the field of education to this 
audience. We are, however, just beginning 
to be effective in having lifelong education 
accepted as the pattern for our lives rather 
than the academic concentration for limited 
periods. 

This new approach to education was one 
of the many fine results of the White House 
Conference on Education. We must con- 
tinue in our efforts to place education in its 
proper perspective for all age groups, and 
I believe your associations can be expected 
to give leadership to such a national pro- 
gram. 

Everywhere there is mounting concern for 
equal employment opportunities for those 
who are willing, able and desire employment, 
Perhaps in no other field is “aging” more 
flexible. We must recognize that employ- 
ment as a problem associated with aging 
must not be regarded as a special handicap 
for those in their later years. True, it be- 
comes more acute, but we must 
that our definition of age or aging must 
be related to the situation and the person 
on an individual basis. 
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We must come to grips with the prevail- 
ing practice of mandatory retirement. There 
are real problems to be solved on the basis 
of seniority and insurance costs. It is un- 
fair to compulsorily retire a person by rea- 
son of age alone. 

Our statistics have proven the worth of 
older employees, life expectancy has been 
extended, medical care and research have 
practically insured a longer, healthier Hfe— 
and yet almost nothing has been done to 
eliminate or delay compulsory retirement be- 
yond the age of 65 which was psychologically 
established by the passage of the 1935 Social 
Security Act. 

The amount of income needed to maintain 
a decent standard of living has never been 
fully defined or broadly accepted. The best 
studies do document that too many retired 
individuals are living on incomes that are 
inadequate to provide for minimum health 
care and the necessities to maintain a self- 
respecting independent role in the com- 
munity. The threat of inflation to those oD 
fixed incomes is very real and must be giveD 
more understanding consideration in our tax 
programs, social security benefits, limitation 
on earnings, and provisions for hospital and 
medical care. 

One cannot review the problems facing the 
Nation without including the place and im- 
portance of housing and its influence on the 
family and its members of ali ages. There 
have been demonstration projects, but the 
balance in providing living accommodations 
for all of the age groups has not been main- 
tained. The needs of the older members of 
our society have been overlooked, neglected, 
or ignored until recently—and today plans 
to meet the backlog of suitable housing at 
prices they can afford have not been forth- 


Perhaps this appears to have been a devi- 
ous approach to “What I expect from the 
White House Conference on Aging.” Rather, 
it is an attempt to show the needs that 
became apparent to me as chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee. 

I was convinced that in the public inter- 
est, legislation was needed immediately to 
improve and develop programs “to t 
the country to take advantage of the expe- 
rience and skills of older persons; and to 
create conditions which will better enable 
them to meet their needs,” 

It is not necessary for me to develop the 
statistics of the aging for this audience. 
Within the age limits that qualify indi- 
viduals for membership in your associations, 
there are more than 30 million persons 55 
years of age and over in our country repre- 
senting approximately one-sixth of our total 
population. 

I have been very critical of the lack of 
breadth and scope in the Federal programs 
in the field of aging. and have enco 
the expansion of staff and facilities to meet 
the challenge. It became evident during 
hearings on appropriations and during the 
hearings conducted by Congressman Wier 
on bills relating to the aging, that Congress 
would have to take the initiative if it were 
to be done—before it was too late, 

The bipartisan support given my bill in 
both Houses of the Congress is almost with- 
out parallel in the history of major legis- 
lation. It is a tribute to their interest and 
desire to accept their full responsibility as 
the representatives of the people to act in 
their best interest and for the good of our 
Nation. 

I would like to add also that the appro- 
priations for the White House Conference on 
Aging have been made available in the 
amounts requested. I have even asked if 
additional funds were needed to make this 
conference the most effective to date. I have 
been determined from the that 
everything that we could do at the congres- 
sional level to assist and support this im- 
portant meeting would be done. It has the 
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Potential of being one of the most signifi- 
cant national conferences ever held. 

To earn this distinction certain very 
Specific things must take place—before— 
during—and following the meeting. 

Before the meeting, each State must sur- 
vey its needs, involve its ablest leaders at 
every level within the State, to determine 
what are the resources and the potential 
of its people. This must also include the 
direct expressions from older persons them- 
Selves, as we are seeking here—not others 
Speaking and thinking in their behalf. 

Responsible national organizations must 
identify their role and educate their mem- 
bers to the important contribution they can 
make as an informed group at the local, 
State and regional meetings. Those re- 
sponsible for the overall planning at the 
Federal level must provide the leadership 
needed to assist the States and organizations 
in their task and structure a conference in 
1961 that can truly be the crescendo of all 
the effort and results that will have de- 
veloped from the grass roots“; been 
strengthened at the State conferences and 
culminating in a meeting that will in every 
sense be a “Citizens Forum.” 

During the Conference every effort must be 
made to take full advantage of informed 
delegates. The broad representation of in- 
terests must result in conclusions that are 
improved by the strength of cooperative 
judgment and not decisions of any special 
Interest or partisan group or overzealous 
individuals. 

Positive action programs must be proposed 
and adopted to keep this conference from 
the fate of too many others held in the name 
of aging. I said at the time of introducing 
My bill that the greatest accomplishment in 
the field of aging to date had been the pro- 
duction of words. I would not want to have 
been a contributing factor to furthering this 
Claim. The words that result from this 
White House Conference must be symbols for 
action. 

Following the conference, I would like 
every delegate to consider that he has a 
Mandate to interpret the conference to those 
he represents and to initiate the steps nec- 
essary to implement the recommendation 
Within the State or at whichever level the 
Program is directed. 

I think it is important to emphasize that 
the primary responsibility for meeting the 
Challenge of aging is that of the State and 
communities, 

Ido admit to a great deal of optimism over 
the results of the conference, but I must also 
Share some ofjthe thoughts that trouble me 
in the planning and activities to date. 

There are indications that the bipartisan 
support given in the Congress is not being 
Maintained in some of the appointments and 
designation of persons responsible for con- 
Terence leadership. 

Some of the developments at the State 
and local levels seem slightly superficial and 
have not carried out the grassroots approach 
that was hoped for in our goals. 

It is natural for organizations of divergent 
Points of view to want to be well repre- 
sented, but I would question the results of 
any conference that were influenced by dele- 
gates committed to a narrow point of view 
Tather than the best interests of the age 
group for whom the conference was called. 


must not be another hand- 
Writing” demonstration of pity for the prob- 
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lems of the aging. It must be a forum 
dedicated to positive action that will be car- 
ried out wherever older people are working 
and living and want to remain independent, 
respected members of the family, commu- 
nity, and Nation. 

These are not the demands of a special 
interest group—but rather the aim for 
Americans of all ages. 

I am convinced that when blueprints 
have been forged out in the communities 
and States, they can be brought together 
and shaped into a comprehensive program 
for the guidance of the whole Nation and 
an example to the whole world. 


Enlisted Men in Armed Services Deserve 
Respect 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
American public is understandably indig- 
nant over press reports of an incident in 
Germany in which the young son of an 
Army colonel was allowed to take part in 
an official inspection of troops and to 
find fault with the men. 

An excellent editorial on this incident 
was carried on Wednesday, March 9, by 
the Hartford Times, one of New Eng- 
land’s leading newspapers. 

The Times points out that the incident 
is more serious than the Army apparent- 
ly considers it to be. The basic issue, 
the editorial says eloquently, is the right 
of the enlisted man in the armed serv- 
ices of the United States to respect. 

In our services, Mr. Speaker, we have 
the finest young meninthe world: They 
are a credit to the uniforms they wear, 
and for their uniforms and for their role 
as defenders of democracy they are en- 
titled to the respect of all of us, including 
their officers. The large majority of 
military officers maintain this respect for 
the enlisted man, but those who regard 
him as somehow of a lesser breed are 
doing the Defense Establishment and our 
country a grave disservice: 

The American enlisted man wants to 
do his share in our national defense. 
He wants to feel that he is part of a 
common team effort. He knows that 
when he is assigned to be a personal 
servant in an officer’s home, or when his 
job is to bag groceries in a commissary, 
or when he must serve as a bartender or 
a waiter, or when an officer’s small son, 
in uniform, is allowed to inspect his 
unit—he knows then, Mr. Speaker, that 
instead of contributing to our defense 
his services are being wasted. 

I wish that every policymaker in the 
Pentagon would read this editorial from 
the Hartford Times and take its message 
to heart. 

The editorial follows: 

DISCIPLINE THE COLONEL 

If the respect of enlisted men of the 
22d Ordnance Company in Munich for their 
officers has dropped to near zero, it’s under- 
standable. Men of the Company were in- 
spected recently by Col. K. E. Juergens. It 
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was a barracks inspection, and the men 
stood at attention while the colonel looked 
over their barracks bags and uniforms. 

Behind the colonel came a strange sight, 
the colonel’s 11-year-old son Richard wear- 
ing the full uniform of a lleutenant, com- 
plete with swagger stick and campaign rib- 
bons, He pawed through the bags and 
chewed out at least one man for not having 
a shoulder patch on his parka. The colonel, 
the Army claims, didn’t know Richard was 
making his own inspection. 

The soldiers naturally got sore. Some of 
them griped to their Congressmen. The 
Army seems inclined to pass it off as lightly 
as possible. One official statement was that 
there was no violation of Army regulations 
in the unauthorized wearing of the uniform. 

This is a much more serious matter than 
either the colonel or the Army seems to be- 
lieve. The uniform is a mark of honor, If 
Army regulations don"t punish its misuse, 
Federal law does. We do not mean that 
Richard should be hauled into Federal court; 
a spanking which was suggested by one 
sergeant who witnessed the inspection, 
would suffice. However, his father has a 
heavier responsibility. If he didn't know 
that Richard was inspecting the troops, he 
knew the boy was wearing a uniform to 
which he was not entitled—indeed, the 
colonel had it tailormade for Richard. 

Richard's actions reflect an attitude he 
must have learned at home, They betray 
a lack of respect for the enlisted man of the 
US. Army. Unfortunately, there are some 
Officers in every military service who believe 
they are of a breed different from the com- 
mon species of which enlisted men are mem- 
bers. They forget that the salute is a 
gesture of respect for the rank, not for the 
officer until he has earned it. 

There is a difference between dignity and 
snobbishness. Colonel Juergens and his 
family should be taught what it is. 


Florida’s Good and Bad Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
an article appearing in the Florida Edu- 
cation magazine, January 1960 issue, en- 
titled “Florida’s Good and Bad Schools,” 
written by Mr. Ralph E, Odum, assistant 
attorney general, State of Florida. Mr. 
EY SER te OA and he says it 
well: 

Fiorma’s Goop AND Bap SCHOOLS 
(By Ralph E. Odom) 

I am happy to accept your invitation to 
talk about Florida schools. I am vitally 
interested In this subject, both as a parent 
and as an assistant attorney general assigned 
by Attorney General Ervin, to handle the 
legal work for both the State department of 
education and the State board of control. 

There is a furniture dealer in central Flor- 
ida who has a good, honest sign over his 
The sign and his advertising read, 
“Good and bad furniture.” 

This businessman has enjoyed unusual 
prosperity over the years and I cannot help 
but believe his candid appraisal of his mer- 
chandise has contributed to this success. 

Talso believe that such an honest appraisal 
of our Florida schools would be helpful. We 
have both good and bad schools available 
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and the customer can take his choice, de- 
pending upon what he wants and how much 
he is willing to pay. 

Today I am going to assume that you as 
school customers—as all of you are either 
directly or indirectly—are discriminating in 
your tastes both in furniture and schools and 
are not interested in being shown a bad prod- 
uct in any category. As a cross section of 
business and professional leaders in this city, 
I have no reason to think you are shopping 
for anything cheap or inferior so Iam going 
to talk about Florida’s good schools. 

I have another reason for deliberately 
showing you our best quality schools and the 
best things about our school system. 

In checking newspaper files in recent years 
I find that a large part of printed comment 
about Florida schools, both editorially and 
in the news columns, has been concerned 
with our bad schools. 

Doctors, lawyers, editors, businessmen, 
farmers, statesmen, and even schoolteachers 
have been having a wonderful time accentua- 
ting the negative. Much of this criticism 
has been well founded and constructive. 
Some of it has been based on fancy rather 
than fact, but even constructive criticism, 
necessary as it is, can be overdone, 

A growing boy sometimes needs a dose of 
castor oil or some other potent therapy, but 
a steady diet of castor oll, with never any 
ice cream and cake might stunt his growth 
and have other undesirable results. 

This report on Florida education is going 
to be ice cream and cake and I believe it is 
justified. I have tried to find out everything 
good I can say about our schools in the time 
allotted—but I reserve the right to go back 
to the castor oll treatment at some other 
time and place if I want to. 

One of the best ways to get an idea of how 
well our schools are doing is to look at them 
through the eyes of impartial authorities 
outside of Florida. 

Last year Dr. Benjamin Fine, writing an 
education editor of the New York Times, said 
that Florida has shown more improvement 
on every level of education, from elementary 
to graduate schools, than any other State 
in the Union. 

In the examinations for the first Air Force 
Academy class several years ago, Florida’s 78 
nominees ranked No. 1 as a group among the 
States. The five nominees who were selected 
as cadets in the first class also ranked No. 1 
as a group. 

A few weeks ago Mr. Zollie Maynard, State 
supervisor of health and physical education, 
attended a meeting at the Air Force Academy 
as a member of President Eisenhower's Na- 
tional Committee on Physical Fitness. 

The Registrar of the Academy told Mr. 
Maynard that to officials of the Academy, 
Florida is the most interesting State in the 
country. He said by way of example that if 
all admissions to the Academy had been made 
on purely a competitive basis, they would 
have had to admit fully 50 percent of all 
Florida applicants since the opening of the 
Academy. 

The astonishing accomplishments of stu- 
dents in Brevard County schools haye been 
the subject of articles in outstanding maga- 
zines such as U.S. News & World Report and 
Time and in the national press. 

Let's take a short look at just three of the 
literary hundreds of Florida graduates who 
right now are achieving national recogni- 
tion in one way or another of their scho- 
lastic accomplishments. 

Paul Hendrick was born in Mayo, Fla. He 
graduated from Jasper High School on May 
26, 1958 In March of 1958 he applied for a 
State teaching scholarship loan and scored 
in the top 2 percent on the scholarship qual- 
ifying examination using national norms. 
At the beginning of the 1958-59 term he 
entered the University of Florida as a fresh- 
man in teacher education, 
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In the spring of 1959 the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, the U.S. Department of State, 
and the Department of Commerce decided to 
participate in the International Agricultural 
Fair to be held in Burma, India in 1960. 
The three departments appointed a joint 
committee to plan the U.S. participation. 
They decided to send four boys and four girls 
to describe the exhibits to the fair visitors. 
They divided the United States into four 
regions—northwest, northeast, southwest 
and southeast. Each State selected from all 
farm youth the one boy and one girl they 
felt to be most outstanding. Their aca- 
demic records were forwarded to the com- 
mittee in Washington and the committee 
selected one boy and one girl from each 
region. 

The southeastern region contains 56 per- 
cent of all farm youth in organized Future 
Farmers of America and 4-H work in this 
country. This region is composed of 13 
States. From this intense competition Paul 
Hendrick was selected as the outstanding 
farm youth from the southeastern region 
and one of the group to represent the 
United States at the fair. 

Paul and the others in the group are 
in Washington at the present time being 
trained by the State Department for their 
work. Paul plans to return to the Univer- 
sity of Florida at the beginning of the 1960- 
61 term to continue his teacher training 
program. 

From the other end of the State, Enith 
Vardaman was born in Miami and reared 
in that city. She graduated from Miami 
Edison Senior High School on June 6, 
1958. In march of 1958 she applied for 
a State teaching scholarship loan and on 
the examination scored in the top 2 per- 
cent as did Paul Hendrick. She entered 
Stetson University at DeLand as a fresh- 
man in teacher education at the beginning 
of the 1958-59 term. At the end of the 
term she had earned the highest grade 
point average of all freshmen students at 
Stetson and was awarded the academic 
council class award for that year. 

Out in west Florida, David A. Sellers was 
born in Bonifay in 1940. He started to 
school in Chipley and graduated from the 
Chipley High School. Last year he scored 
the highest score in the Nation on the com- 
petitive examinations for the U.S. Coast 
Guard Academy and then for good measure 
passed the U.S. Air Force Academy examina- 
tion, finishing first among the Florida ap- 
plicants, which means he must have been 
first in the country or close to it. Congress- 
man Bos Ses nominated David for the Air 
Force Academy and he accepted the nomina- 
tion. 

Considered as a group, Florida students 
who are given State teaching scholarship 
loans are important as evidence of academic 
excellence in many of our Florida schools. 
They also provide an indication of the caliber 
of some of the people who will be our future 
teachers, 

A report from Florida State University for 
the 1957-58 school year showed that the av- 
erage score on the statewide 12th grade test 
for all students at the university was 315, 
When 441 recipients of State teaching 
scholarship loans were considered as a group, 
their average score was 407. Studies now in 
process show that the average score is higher 
now than at the time of the 1957-58 study. 

Only applicants scoring in the top 17 per- 
cent (using national norms) on the scholar- 
ship qualifying examination are considered 
for a State teaching scholarship loan. The 
median percentile score for the 287 awards 
for the 1959-60 term was 96. This means 
that one-half of those entering teacher train- 
ing on State scholarship loans at the begin- 
ning of this school year were in top 4 per- 
cent of the students in the Nation with 
reference to academic ability and achieve- 
ment. 7 
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The ratio of applicants to scholarship loan 
vacancies during the past 4 years has been 
about 7 to 1. Each year about 50 percent 
of the applicants have earned a test score 
which qualified them for an award; how- 
ever, there have been scholarship loans for 
only 13 percent of the applicants. 

Eighty percent of the scholarship gradu- 
ates at the end of the last 2-years accepted 
teaching positions in Florida public schools. 
Ten percent entered military service or 
qualified for a 1-year deferment. Only about 
1 out of 10 elected to return to the State 
in cash the funds received and not to teach. 
There is no evidence of any teacher scholar- 
ship program in the Nation which equals this 
record of effectiveness. 

Quite a number of instructional materials 
developed in Florida for Florida teachers 
have attracted national attention and in 
many instances have pioneered the way for 
instructional improvements in other States. 
For example, the book “Functional Mathe- 
matics in the Secondary Schools” which we 
began using 10 years ago, contains many 
of the proposals for upgrading mathematics 
instruction to an advanced level which are 
now beginning to be recommended nation- 
ally. 

This may help explain why in 1958 al- 
though only 46 percent of Florida white high 
school seniors scored above the national 
average on general ability or intelligence 
tests, 67 percent scored higher than the na- 
tional average on achievement tests in math- 
ematics and 68 percent scored higher in the 
natural sciences. 

In 1943 a comparison was made of general 
achievement of a 5 percent random sampling 
of high school seniors throughout the United 
States and it was found that the average 
rating of the Florida students was ninth 
from the top. The same kind of study was 
made again in 1955 and Florida ranked sixth 
from the top. These facts are derived from 
a report to the States based on an analysis 
of the general educational development test 
scores made by Bloom and Statler at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. If a similar study were 
made this year, my guess is that Florida 
would show even more improvement, 

This guess is based on the following facts: 
Florida was one of the first States to make 
science a required subject in elementary 
schools as well as secondary. Advanced 
courses in mathematics and science are now 
available to 95 percent of all senior high 
school students in Florida, Last year seven- 
eights of all students in Florida high schools 
were enrolled in schools offering foreign lan- 
guages. Some offer as many as five foreign 
languages—for instance, some schools in Bre- 
vard County. More and more Florida schools 
are starting foreign language instruction in 
the elementary schools—to name a few, Col- 
lier, Okeechobee, Orange, and Bay Counties. 

Certain schools in every area of the State 
are doing an outstanding job and I do not 
know of any county school system which 
has not shown impressive improvement dur- 
ing the last 10 years. 

Coral Gables High School, for example, 
was rated in Time and Newsweek magazine 
reports as among the 38 outstanding schools 
in the country based on schools producing 
20 or more finalists in national merit schol- 
arship competition. Students in this school 
received various scholarship awards last year 
totaling $502,373. 

This year some 550,000 students In more 
than 14,500 high schools throughout the 
country took the national merit scholarship 
qualifying test. On the basis of this test, 
approximately the top 114 percent were se- 
lected to enter the semifinal competition, 
some from each State prorated according to 
senior high population. 

In Florida the winners of this high 
scholastic honor came from city schools and 
country schools, large and small, scattered 
over the State. Specifically, they came in 
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varying numbers from the following places: 
Baker County, Bartow, Bradenton, Clear- 
water, Coral Gables, Crestview, Daytona 
Beach, DeLand, Ft. Lauderdale, Ft. Myers, 
Gainsville, Gulfport, Hialeah, Hollywood, 
Jacksonville, Lakeland, Lake Worth, Largo, 
Melbourne Miami, Miami Beach, Milton, 
Mount Dora, New Port Richey, North Miami, 
Panama City, Pensacola, Plant City, Pom- 
pano Beach, Rockledge, Sarasota, Shalimar, 
St. Augustine, St. Leo, St. Petersburg, Tal- 
lahasse, Tampa, Tarpon Springs, Umatilla, 
West Palm Beach, Wimauma, Winter Gar- 
den, Winter Haven, and Winter Park. Here 
in Orlando, Edgewater High School had 
eight students who qualified and Boone High 
had three. 

The important thing to remember about 
this is that schools located in each of the 45 
Places listed above have one or more stu- 
dents, totaling 187, who rank scholastically 
in the top 11⁄4 percent of the more than half 
million high school seniors in the United 
States who took the examinations. 

Perhaps an even more significant indica- 
tion of schools that are doing an outstand- 
ing job are the ones with a high percentage 
of students whose scores on achievement 
tests are in line with or above their show- 
ing on ability tests. 

In fact, I intend to suggest to the State 
board of education that it establish an 
honor roll of Florida high schools each year 
on this basis, along with such other reason- 
able criteria as could be established. Last 
year the following schools could have been 
on the honor roll of this kind: Boone High 
in Orange County, Palm Beach High, Leon 
High in Tallahassee, Plant High in Tampa, 
Coral Gables High in Dade County, Boca 
Ciega High and Clearwater High in Pinellas 
County, Fort Lauderdale High, Northeast 
High in Pinellas County, Hillsborough High 
in Tampa, Columbia County High, Pasco 
County High, Winter Park High in Orange, 
Bradford County High, Dan McCarty High 
in St. Lucie, Clay County High, Walton 
County High, Choctawhatchee High in Oka- 
loosa County, Martin County High, Kathleen 
High in Polk County, East Bay High in Hills- 
borough, Turkey Creek High in Hillsborough, 
St. Cloud High in Osceola, Lake Weir High 
in Marion, University High in Leon, Quincy 
High in Gadsden County, Charlotte County 
High, Wiliston High in Levy, Ponce de Leon 
High in Holmes, P. K. Yonge in Alachua, 
Hernando County High, Cottondale High in 
Jackson County, Clewiston High in Hendry 
County. 

Florida is fortunate with respect to the 
Organizational structure of its school sys- 
tem. A statutory provision made by the 
judgment and foresight of the 1947 legisla- 
ture, which was enacted at the same time as 
Our famed minimum foundation program, 
insured not only the success of this pro- 
kram but set the tone for local control by 
the counties. 

In the same omnibus bill with the mini- 
mum foundation program itself was a sec- 
tion which abolished 703 small school dis- 
tricts in Florida and created 67 districts 
Whose boundaries are coextensive with those 
ot the counties themselves. 

Mr. Tom Morgan of the State department 
Of education tells me that by comparison, 
there are many otherwise progressive States 
Which still suffer from this confusion of the 
“horse and buggy” era. California is one of 

. The State of Illinois at one time had 
the incredible number of over 12,000 small 
School districts. Within the past few years 
Tilinois happily reported that this num- 
ber had been reduced to six or seven thou- 
Sand districts. 

In Florida the picture prior to the 1947 law 
Was dismal and confusing. Take for ex- 
ample Polk County where I grew up. Of- 
ficial records show that Polk County in the 
fiscal year 1941-42 had 40 districts levying 
Constitutional millages for support and 
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maintenance of schools. By 1946 Polk had 
reduced this number to 37 by local referen- 
dum. Each one of these small school dis- 
tricts could issue its own bonds and had its 
own separate budget. They pretty well se- 
lected their own teachers and paid them ac- 
cording to their own ideas without any 
countywide policy to guide them. Some- 
times they would levy enough taxes to run the 
schools and sometimes they wouldn't. The 
records show that the bond districts in Polk 
at one time exceeded the support and mainte- 
nance districts in mumber. There was at 
one time a district No. 54 in Polk which 
collected taxes for the retirement of bonds. 
At a later date No. 48 was the highest 
number shown as collecting taxes for prin- 
cipal and interest due on bonds, this reduc- 
tion being due to consolidation of some of 
the districts. 

This administrative nightmare gives some 
idea of the improved system we now take for 
granted in Florida; an administrative system 
which in terms of better instruction for each 
child is definitely tied in with efficient or- 
ganization, particularly with respect to finan- 
cial support by both county and State. 

When I was in Lakeland High School in 
1930 we were the only school in the county 
which had a gymasium. As I recall, there 
were at least a dozen other high schools in 
Polk County at that time and they used to 
consider it a great privilege to play basketball 
against Lakeland, for the simple reason the 
kids wanted to see how it felt to play on an 
indoor court. Dr. J. T. Kelly who is now 
with the State Department of Education was 
principal and coach of the Haines City High 
School that year and he told me he joined the 
National Guard primarily to get the Guard to 
let his kids play basketball in the armory. 

We had a tin gym and a chemistry lab 
at Lakeland but no school library. Very 
few schools in the State had any of these 
things. There were no free school buses, 
Tree textbooks, audiovisual aids, publicly 
supported school lunchrooms and 18 per- 
cent of the high school principals in the 
State had not finished college. In fact, about 
5 percent of the teachers had only a high 
school education or less. 

In 1930 we had 10,960 teachers in Florida 
and 7,285 of them were teaching in ele- 
mentary schools for a school term which 
averaged 614 months. Most of them were 
lady teachers whose annual salary was about 
$750. For a while in Lakeland and many 
other places, the teachers were not paid in 
money but in something called “scrip” which 
could be traded for groceries for about 50 
cents on the dollar if they had a friend in 
the grocery business. 

Today we have approximately 40,000 teach- 
ers and 98.12 percent of them have a 4-year 
college degree or more. They are required 
to teach a full 9 months by Florida law 
and they are paid an average annual salary 
of $4,848. I doubt there are many principals, 
if any, who do not have a master's degree. 

When I was in Lakeland High in 1930 
there were 7,080 seniors in the entire State, 
Last year we graduated approximately 30,000. 

Since 1895 we have spent an estimated 
$489,054,346 buying land and building build- 
ings for public schools. 

Since then and especially during the last 
10 or 15 years land in Florida has multiplied 
in value and the cost of construction has 
skyrocketed. In recent years Dade County 
has had to spend as much as $100,000 per acre 
for land to enlarge a Negro school. I believe a 
most conservative estimate of the present- 
day value of school property in Florida would 
be well over $1 billion and this does not in- 
clude the cost of such things as school buses. 
Florida tes a transportation system in 
order to get its children to school which re- 
quires more vehicles than all the interstate 
bus companies operate in Florida combined, 
and is certainly one of the safest in the 
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country from the standpoint of driver re- 
quirements and bus specifications. 

We now take all these things for granted, 
along with educational television in many 
areas of the State, driver education, summer 
school programs which the Kefauver com- 
mittee said have made a major contribution 
to reduction of juvenile delinquency in Flor- 
ida, a for handicapped children 
which in 1958 provided ly trained 
teachers for 44,604 children who although 
able to learn cannot be properly taught in 
the regular classroom, vocational and evening 
schools for 211,562 people during the past 
year, 16 junior colleges with an enrollment 
last year of 12,592 whose graduates show up 
considerably better scholastically when they 
transfer to the universities than the average 
college student, kindergartens in 11 counties, 
an athletic and physical fitness program that 
is considered excellent by many other States, 
and a school band and music program that 
will hold its own in any competition. 

These things and many other school sery- 
ices which the people of Florida demand and 
the legislature has required by law help me 
to understand why we are now spending (not 
counting building costs and paying for 
bonds) about twice as much to educate each 
child as we did 10 years ago. The estimated 
expenditure per pupil for operating expenses 
in 1958-59 placed Florida 34th among the 
States. Personally, I think that in most 
counties, we are getting more than our 
money's worth. 

In 1948 we had 368,587 children in school 
and spent $58,305,345 for current expense 
which amounted to a cost per pupil of 
$158.19. 

Last year we had 814,888 children in school 
and spend for current expense $239,705,500 or 
$294.16 per pupil. 

Although Florida ranked 16th among the 
States last year in the amount we paid our 
teachers, we did provide them with probably 
the best retirement system in the country. 

For example, let's compare Florida with 
California, which is one of the top States 
sala A Florida teacher who retires 
at age 60 with 35 years’ service and a 10 years’ 
ayerage salary of $6,950 would be paid a 
monthly retirement income of $405 and she 
would have contributed $7,428 of her own 
money in the retirement fund. 

A California teacher in the same category 
would receive $388 per month retirement pay 
and it would have cost her $10,698, 

Florida during the past 10 years has em- 
barked on one of the largest school con- 
struction programs in the country, It had to 
in order to keep up with the population in- 
crease which keeps doubling and redoubling 
in many counties. 

Plorida’s modern, functional school build- 
ings have attracted nationwide attention 
and have been the subject of many articles 
in national publications. Latest to draw 
praise are school buildings in Sarasota 
County called by Time magazine a “showcase 
of school architecture.” 

And yet, generally speaking, construction 
costs of school buildings in Florida run 
about 20 percent less than in Northern 
States. 

Another major development in Florida 
schools recently is its effort in pioneering 
in the development of salary schedules which 
recognize exceptionally meritorious teaching 
ability and service. 

Efforts along this line have been made 
from time to time in other States but have 
generally failed because of administrative 
difficulties. There is good reason to believe 
that the approach recommended by Governor 
Collins and approved by the Legislature will 
prove to be successful. 

I think probably Florida's major contribu- 
tion to schools throughout the Nation, how- 
ever, has been its massive Minimum Founda- 
tion Program which was enacted into law 
by the Florida Legislature in 1947. This was 
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truly an all-important breakthrough in 
school administration which has revolution- 
ized the schools in this State and is serving 
as a model in many other States. 

These are a few of the things going on in 
Florida schools which sometimes get over- 
looked in our agony of adjustment and re- 
appraisal but which lead me to belleve that 
we may not be doing so badly after all. 

We have come a long way in the past 10 
years but I believe we will have to travel 
Taster in the next if we are going to provide 
even an adequate education for our young- 
sters who are already living in the space age 
whether we like it or not. 

The bright ones are concerned with ab- 
stract ideas for which the education of your 
day and mine does not even provide a means 
of communication. If you do not believe 
me, ask your high school math student what 
is a googolplex and what it’s for, as I had to 
do when I first heard the word. 

One thing I know, I do not intend to use 
the castor oil treatment again when discuss- 
ing education until I have found out a lot 
more about what I am talking about than I 
know now. 

I intend to find out to the best of my 
ability because I know of nothing more im- 
portant as far as the affairs of this earth 
are concerned than how we use and transmit 
the knowledge which has been loosed upon 
us. I think this knowledge must be used 
and conveyed in such a way as to preserve 
the fundamental values which transcend 
knowledge but which can be destroyed in 
this day by either a perverse knowledge or 
lack of knowledge. 


Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
gratified on this, my first day as a Mem- 
ber of this great deliberative body, to 
have the privilege of participating in 
the important debate on civil rights, and 
to lend my support to H.R. 8601, which 
is now before the House for considera- 
tion. 

During my years of service in the New 
York State Legislature as a member of 
the assembly and the senate, I lost ro 
opportunity to champion the cause of 
civil rights; my efforts will be continued 
here. It is admitted that flagrant dis- 
criminatory practices abound in public 
housing, public schooling, in voting, job 
opportunities, as well as in other fields. 
This is a sad and awful commentary on 
the integrity of our Nation, where our 
Constitution guarantees equality of all 
our citizens. Until every vestige of dis- 
crimination is wiped out, the honor of 
our country is in doubt, in the opinion 
of all freedom-loving peoples of the 
world. 

The time for moderation and compro- 
mise is past; we must end the uncon- 
scionable discrimination, harrassment, 
intimidation, and other human in- 
decencies which are being inflicted upon 
a vast segment of our population. We 
cannot claim to have true democracy in 
our country, equality of men, equality of 
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opportunity, freedom as guaranteed by 
our Constitution, until all discrimination 
because of race, color, or religion is 
abolished. 

Congress is the special guardian of the 
right to vote and I trust that this Con- 
gress will meet its obligation fairly and 
courageously, and pass a strong, effec- 
tive civil rights bill which will deal fairly 
with our Negro citizens and finally pro- 
vide machinery by which the rights of 
Negroes to vote will be protected, and 
which will give countless citizens, now 
discriminated against, other necessary 
protection as provided in H.R. 8601. We 
must not fail to take decisive action now, 
for not only those discriminated against, 
but also all right-thinking citizens, de- 
mand that we do so. 


Senator Lyndon B. Johnson and Civil 
Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the city 
commissioner of Birmingham, Ala., Mr. 
Eugene “Bull” Connor, recently warned 
Senator Lynpon B. Jonnson that if he 
lends his support to the ‘‘voting referee 
plan or any other of those northern 
radical Senators’ plans for civil rights, 
you can expect to lose the solid South” 
for the Democratic nomination for Presi- 
dent. This is, of course, bullheaded, 
shortsighted, and biting one’s nose to 
spite one’s face. 

It is ironical that Senator JOHNSON 
should be the object of threats of losing 
the solid South because of his advocacy 
of civil rights for all Americans. The 
answer to this is in the feeling prevalent 
in enlightened quarters throughout the 
Nation that his championing of the 
cause of civil rights has won many 
friends for Senator Johnson and that, 
furthermore, it is helping to educate the 
South. 

As an example, let me cite the Florence 
Times of Florence, Ala., which in an edi- 
torial published in its issue of February 
18, 1960, urges southerners to stop acting 
as political crybabies for the time has 
come for southerners to act like Ameri- 


cans. 
If civil rights are eventually to be ac- 
cepted by the South, the man who should 
get the credit for it—perhaps more so 
than anyone else in the country—is most 
certainly Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
It is he who is providing the guidance 
and the leadership in these trying mo- 
ments. It is he who maintains a calm 
and commonsense approach to an emo- 
tionally charged issue which could flare 
up and cause untold harm to our Nation 
at a very crucial period in our history, 
As a northerner, who has always 
fought for equality of opportunity for all 
Americans and for the elimination of 
racial and religious prejudice, I want to 
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congratulate Senator JoHNson on his 
demonstration of able and responsible 
leadership which the whole Nation sorely 
needs. Those in the South who are 
threatening him or trying to stab him 
in the back, will only discover that they 
will hurt themselves and the South more. 
Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to insert into the RECORD 
the editorial referred to above: 
From the Florence Times, Feb. 18, 1960] 
ALABAMA DEMOCRACY Is IN A SORRY STATE 


How to make enemies and turn people 
against you may not be the title of any 
book but it aptly describes the antics of 
some of our southern politicians when it 
comes to dealing with so-called civil rights 
measures, now again before Congress. 

For the so-called friends of segregation in 
the South, more particularly Alabama, con- 
tinue to follow the very lines of action that 
will most rapidly tear down the State's ac- 
customed way of life with the ultimate 
jamming of one civil rights measure after 
another down our collective throats. 

We are fast getting into the position of 
the man who was surrounded by enemies— 
and deserved every last one of them. 

What good does it do for State officials to 
make their appearances in W: n ex- 
pressing their adamant opposition to all civil 
rights proposals when they do nothing at 
home to correct the very abuses civil rights 
legislation is designed to correct? 

While it is true that denial of civil rights 
is a national and international problem, it 
is further complicated in the South by the 
unusual form in which our society has 
evolved before, during and since the Civil 
War. 

But the South is not going to get fair 
treatment unless it goes to Washington with 
clean hands. 

As we have said before, we have found 
much sympathy among the people outside 
the South for continuance of segregated 
schools, provided really and truly equal edu- 
cational facilities are provided our Negro 
citizens, but we have never found one Amer- 
ican outside the South who failed to exco- 
riate our failure to allow qualified Negroes 
to vote as we do in some counties. 

Read what Senator THomas J. Dopp, Con- 
necticut Democrat, said on the Senate floor 
the other day Macon, Bullock, 
Barbour, and Lowndes Counties: 

“I will not detain the Senate with a de- 
tailed account of the long and cumbersome 
voting procedure which each Negro applicant 
faces in Macon County nor of the compli- 
cated voucher system requiring that each new 
voter be vouched for by another registered 
voter. Suffice it to say that even if the 
board were functioning continuously, it 
would take 203 years under current regula- 
tions to register all of the county's unregis- 
tered Negroes.” 

He then told the Senate of the arrest in 
Bessemer of Asbury Howard, Sr., a Negro, who 
had ordered a sign painted urging Negroes 
to register and vote; of his subsequent ar- 
rest for publication of “libelous and obscene” 
material and of the assault upon him by 
“between 40 and 50 white men carrying 
knives and blackjacks” as Howard left the 
courtroom. He also mentioned the order by 
then Attorney General John Patterson (now 
Governor) denying voting records of Macon 
to the U.S. Civil Rights Commission, and of 
then Judge George Wallace's threat to jail 
Justice Department officials who came to 
Bullock County to look at records. 

He cited similar instances in other South- 
ern States. 

Of course, the Federal Government is not 
going to sit on Its hands and permit this 
form of tyranny to endure. It will, in the 
final analysis, do whatever it wills to do to 
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end these abuses regardless of the opposition 
Offered by the Deep South's handful of 
Senators. The small bloc of southern Sen- 
ators can no more stop civil rights legisla- 
tion in the end, than can one man stand in 
the middle of a regional blizzard and stop 
the snow from falling with his outstretched 


It is this futile defense of wrongdoing that 
has brought about the condition in which 
Neither the Republican nor Democratic 
Parties has nominated a southerner for 
President for many long decades. 

Right now the South is suffering griey- 
ously from this very thing. Perhaps the 
most qualified man in either party for the 
Presidency this year is Senator LYNDON B. 
Jounson of Texas, but astute political ob- 
Servers say it will be nothing short of mirac- 
ulous should he be nominated. 

Even now as Senator JOHNSON is trying to 
negotiate through the Senate a compromise 
civil rights measure that makes some sense, 
Birmingham City Commissioner Eugene 
(Bull) Connor, a candidate for Alabama 
Democratic national committeeman, warns 
JOHNSON: 

“Of all the candidates who have been 
Mentioned as the Democratic nominee for 
President this year, without a doubt you are 
the only one that the solid (?) South could 
Support this fall. But if you lend your 
backing to the Eisenhower voting referee 
Plan or any other of those northern radical 
Senators’ plans for civil rights, you can ex- 
Pect to lose the solid South, and without the 
southern delegates’ yotes at the convention, 
you wouldn't stand a chance to be nom- 
inated. Senator, we in the South are de- 
pending on you to use every resource you 
have to defeat these antisouthern bills.” 

Of course, this is nonsense. Those who 
hold the attitude of Commissioner Connor 
are the very ones who will bring about the 
destruction of Senator Jounson’s candidacy. 

And after they have succeeded in destroy- 
ing the sons of the South who will we vote 
tor in November? Of course, for the nom- 
inees of the National Democratic Party or 
the Republican Party, whose sympathy for 
Our peculiarly southern problems is nil. 

We are destroying ourselves by defending 
Practices against which there is no defense 
in any decent democratic society and in the 
Process we are striking down, decade after 
decade, our most noble sons on the govern- 
mental front. We are following the path of 
Political suicide. 

Will we wake up only after our house has 
been pulled down upon us and the South is 
left in political shackles and political 
Shambles? 

Even closer at home the State Democratic 
executive committee at its recent meeting 
in Montgomery again left the way open for 
80-called Democratic(?) presidential electors 
to vote for John Doe or Sam Jones or anyone 
else, if they so desire, following the general 
election next fall. We want to be members 
Of the national Democratic Party but we 
Want to play the part of a bunch of undis- 
Ciplined political brats who pick up their 
marbles and go home whenever we can't force 
Our will upon the majority in defiance of the 
rules of the game. 

How much respect do you think our dele- 
Bates to the Democratic National Convention 
Will command when they report in at Los 
Angeles? They will be looked upon as politi- 
Cal cry babies for that is the very role we 
are choosing for ourselves. 

We suspect we are not alone in thinking 
that the time has come for southerners to 
act like Americans. When we get our house 
in order at home we can oppose punitive 
civil rights measures in good conscience, 

When we are ready and willing to play the 
Political game according to the precepts of 
democracy then, and only then, will we com- 
Mand the political respect our great South- 

d so sorely needs. 
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Civil Rights and Senator William E. Borah 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the late William E. Borah, Re- 
publican of Idaho, stands down the cor- 
ridor in our Statuary Hall of Fame. His 
was not only a profile in courage, but a 
profile of justice, honor, and patriotism. 
Mr. Speaker, here is what Senator Borah 
had to say about the punitive, vindictive, 
and unnecessary legislation of his day: 
ADDRESS oF Hon. WILLIAM E, Boran, OF IDAHO, 

ON JANUARY 7, 1938 


Mr. Boran. Mr. President, this measure, 
in a slightly different form but embodying 
the same principles, came to this body about 
25 years ago. At that time I was a member 
of the Judiclary Committee of the Senate 
and was appointed by the late Senator Nel- 
son, chairman of a subcommittee to pass 
upon the measure, particularly its constitu- 
tional features. I shall not at this time go 
into the history of the action of the commit- 
tee at that time. It may be necessary to do 
so later in order to throw light upon some 
features of this matter. It is sufficient now 
to say that I reached a conclusion as to the 
merits of the bill, which conclusion I still 
entertain. 

Heretofore I have confined my remarks 
upon this bill largely to the question of its 
constitutionality. Those questions still in- 
terest me, and probably I shall discuss them 
later. Today, however, I desire to address 
my attention for a time to the policy in- 
yolved in this measure. Assuming for the 
purpose of the argument that we have the 
constitutional power to pass such a measure 
as this, I desire to invite the attention of 
the Senate to the wisdom of doing so. I 
think it only a little less important, perhaps 
no less important, than the constitutional 
question itself. - 

Notwithstanding anything that has been 
said. or that may be said to the contrary, 
this is a sectional measure. It is an attempt 
upon the part of States practically free from 
the race problem to sit in harsh judgment 
upon their sister States where the problem 
is always heavy and sometimes acute, It is 
proposed to condemn these States and the 
people in them because it is claimed that 
they have failed properly to meet and adjust 
the most difficult of all problems. No more 
drastic condemnation could be offered by a 
measure than that which is offered by the 
measures now before the Senate. 

It proposes to authorize the National Gov- 
ernment to enter into the States, and to 
take charge of and prosecute as criminals the 
duly elected officials of the States, from the 
governor down. It proposes that the Federal 
Government shall be the sole judge of the 
guilt or innocence of State officials, 

In my opinion that requires a review of 
some unfortunate history, and the recalling 
of some unpleasant facts. These States are 
not to be pilloried and condemned without a 
full presentation of the nature of the task 
which fate and circumstances imposed upon 
them, and not without a complete record as 
to the weight and difficulty of the task, what 
has been done, and with what good faith it 
has been met. I shall contend that the 
southern people have met the race problem 
and dealt with it with greater patience, 
greater tolerance, greater intelligence, and 
greater success than any people in recorded 
history, dealing with a problem of similar 
nature. Let us inquire what it is that the 
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South has had to do, how it has done it, and 
what reason there is now, after 70 years of 
great effort, to pass censure or condemnation 
of those great States and that great people. 

Paraphrasing the language of one of the 
most eloquent of men, when the Confederate 
soldier pulled his gray cap over his brow, and 
lifted his pallid and tear-stained face for the 
last time to the graves which dotted the hills 
of old Virginia, and started on his slow and 
painful journey home, what was he to find? 
What were the problems, what was the task, 
what were the conditions which confronted 
him? His home was destroyed, his planta- 
tion devastated, his help gone, his money 
worthless, his civilization imperiled. This 
was the condition in addition to the other 
problem with which we are more particularly 
concerned today, and which confronted the 
South as it entered upon its great task of 
rebuilding. 

I shall not go into detalls as to the recon- 
struction period. I recall it sufficiently and 
only that we may understand something of 
the antecedents of this problem and some- 
thing as to the good faith and the ability 
with which it has been met. I recall a single 
instance In the way of illustration. When 
Congress met in December 1865, the then 
leader of the House—perhaps the most com- 
plete master of the House of Representatives 
that history records—Thaddeus Stevens, out- 
lined the program with reference to the then 
Pending situation. Among other things, he 


“The future condition of the conquered 
power depends upon the will of the con- 
queror." 

He said further that the conquered prov- 
inces were to be admitted as States 

“Only when the Constitution has been 
amended so as to secure the perpetual ascen- 
dancy of the party of the Union“ 

The Republican Party— 

“Every government is a despotism. * * è 
The Constitution has nothing to do with it 
[the program]. * * * I propose to deal 
with you [the South] entirely by the laws of 
war. * * * The conquered people have no 
right to appeal to the courte to test the 
constitutionality of the law. The Constitu- 
tion has nothing to do with them or they 
with it.” 

Thus they were to take up the work of 
rebuilding and of carrying the race problem 
with the threat of having all constitutional 
guaranties withdrawn. 

Mr, President, I have always felt that in 
many respects the Reconstruction period is 
the most regrettable page of American his- 
tory. Had Abraham Lincoln lived through 
his second term, it probably would have 
been the most readable page, one of the 
noblest pages in all history. It would have 
been characterized by wide sympathy, by 
breadth of understanding, and by that wis- 
dom which flows from the heart as well as 
the brain, which passeth all understanding. 
It would have been free from that blind par- 
tisanship which disregards constitutions and 
constitutional limitation as well as national 
honor and national unity. 

A short time before the Great Emancipator 
was removed from the scene he had outlined 
his. views on reconstruction. What a dif- 
ferent story would have been written had 
those views prevailed. What a different na- 
tional life would have been lived had those 
views obtained. But before his body had 
reached Springfield the committee had met 
and had determined upon the complete re- 
jection of the entire policy theretofore an- 
nounced by the dead President. Ben Butler's 
views superseded those of Abraham Lincoln; 
and a more tragic thing could not happen in 
a crisis confronting a nation. These meas- 
ures with reference to reconstruction there- 
fore were written from the standpoint of 
partisanship not unmingled with a desire to 
punish. 
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The measure now before the body embodies 
the same principle upon which those meas- 
ures were founded. The same arguments are 
made in support of the pending measure, 
to wit, that the southern people are to be 
distrusted and are incapable of local self- 
government. 

We know now what those measures in 
those days did. They retarded and frus- 
trated the coming together of the people of 
the different States. They gave us the solid 
South. They separated us politically, which 
separation continues until this day. They 
implanted a sense of bitterness in the minds 
of those people, not because of what had 
happened upon the field but because of what 
happened in Congress. 

It is not in the interest of national unity 
to stir old embers, to arouse old fears, to 
lacerate old wounds, to again, after all these 
years, brand the southern people as inca- 
pable or unwilling to deal with the question 
of human life. This bill is not in the in- 
terests of that good feeling between the two 
races so essential to the welfare of the col- 
ored people. 

Nations are not held together merely by 
constitutions and laws. They are held to- 
gether by mutual respect, by mutual con- 
fidence, by toleration for conditions in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, by confidence 
that the people of the different parts of the 
country will solve their problems; and that 
is just as essential today as it was in 1865 
and 1870. 

In the beginning, Mr. President, I reject 
the pending measure as fundamentally not 
in the interest of the white people of the 
South, not in the interest of the black people 
of the South, not in the interest of national 
unity nor of national solidarity, not in the 
interest of eliminating crime. History has 
proven that it will be a failure, and those 
who suffer most will be the weaker race. 

Mr. President, the race problem is the most 
difficult of all problems, and, in addition to 
the conditions which I have outlined briefly, 
the southern people had placed upon them 
the race problem under circumstances and 
conditions never before experienced by any 
people, so far as I know, in recorded history. 
In addition to and on top of all other prob- 
lems the South had to grapple with the race 
problem. How well has it dealt with it? 

At the close of the Civil War there were 
a little over 5 million white people in the 
South; there were 3,500,000 Negroes. In 
Mississippi there were 100,000 more colored 
people than white people. In South Caro- 
lina there were something like 150.000 more 
colored people than white people. There 
were the two races, living upon the same 
soil, now equally free under the Constitution, 
one of them untrained and unschooled in 
the affairs of state, and untrained in citizen- 
ship. The problem had to be met. Was it 
easy of solution? Can one conceive of a 
more difficult problem placed before a people? 
I wish we could place ourselves in their posi- 
tion. It will help us to be sympathetic, 
sane, and just. 

I call attention to some facts which lead 
up to the question of lynching. History 
shows that in the North in 1889, 1 Negro 
in every 185 was in jail; in the South, 1 
in every 446. In the North the percentage 
of Negro prisoners was 6 times as great as 
that of the native whites, in the South 4 
times as great, 

Monroe S. Work, of Tuskegee College, has 
said: 

“There is a much higher rate of crime 
among the Negroes in the North than in the 
South.” 

That speaks volumes for the southern 
Negro and no less for the whites. 

tamed Johnson, of Fisk University, has 
said: 

“The rate for Negroes is much higher in 


the northern States than in the southern 


States as to crime. Judging by the figures 
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alone, for a 10,000-Negro population, the 
commitments were 88 in the South, 283 in 
the North.” 

In a volume entitled “Negro Housing” 
published in 1932, I find the following: 

“The extent of property ownership by 
Negroes has in the past been greater in the 
South than in the North.” 

It will be disclosed that in some of the 
southern cities the percentage of Negro 
ownership of homes runs as high as 45 per- 
cent of the Negro population; in other places 
as high as 30 to 39 percent of the Negroes 
own their own homes. 

In a bulletin issued by the Department of 
Agriculture in 1930 we find the statement 
that the value of land and buildings of farm 
property owned by Negroes increased from 
1910 to 1930 as follows, giving the round 
figures: 


Percent 
SL OT Ne Sa ee ag See Dove T 58 
T 140 
——————————————— 11 
ite | RS ENS Pet Se SS ey 29 
A G(o?T!xßß TT... 142 
POR incon aan da pana S ae 97 
TTT 68 
TTT 54 
SAA nsn 22. 28 41 
West Virginian = he ee oes 37 


I mention these figures to show the prog- 
ress of the Negro throughout the South in 
an economic way, for, after all, only in pro- 
portion as he acquires property and economic 
power can he hope to be secure in his polit- 
ical rights. That is just as true of the white 
man as of the colored man. And in propor- 
tion that he advances in education, in the 
acquisition of property, and in the acquisi- 
tion of economic rights, in that proportion 
he will come to be regarded as an essential 
factor of the southern civilization, and 
treated as such) and to accomplish that has 
been the aim of the southern Negro, encour- 
aged and assisted by the white people of 
the South. 

I shall now read from a little volume to 
whicn I called attention a few days ago dur- 
ing the debate on the farm bill, a volume 
written by Gerald W. Johnson, who, I have 
been informed, is one of the editors of the 
Baltimore Evening Sun. He has written a 
remarkable volume upon the questions which 
pertain to the southern portion of the coun- 
try. On page 8 of the volume he says, re- 
ferring always to the South: 

“The problem of public education, for ex- 
ample, has not been solved. It is further 
from solution in the South than in any 
other region. But when one considers that 
the South has to teach more Negro children 
than there are children of all kinds in New 
England; and when one notes that It is 
spending far more of its total income on 
schools than is spent by any other region, Its 
effort, even though but half successful, must 
command respect and admiration.” 

They must educate more Negro children 
in carrying this load than all the children of 
New England, and they are doing so; and 
by educating them they are fitting them for 
citizenship, schooling them against crime, 
and they are laying the only sure founda- 
tion there is for the extinguishment of crime 
among the Negroes. They are laying at tre- 
mendous cost the foundation for the 
citizenship of the Negro, and while lynching 
can never be justified, nevertheless there is 
no more successful approach to the ending 
of lynching than through education, through 
bringing both races to understand their re- 
sponsibility to society. I know of no finer 
sense of duty than that displayed by the 
South in the help it gives the Negro in bet- 
tering his condition as to property, as to 
economical strength, and as to education. 

I read again from this able writer: 

It has been the fashion in some quarters 
to assume that the Southeast has remained 
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almost completely inert in the presence of 
its social problems, This is far from the 
truth. A mere glance at the educational 
statistics of the region is enough to dissipate 
the impression that the Southeast has been 
indifferent or lethargic in this respect, The 
State of Florida, for example, spends 5.76 
percent of its total income for school pur- 
poses, and North Carolina 4.38 percent; this 
is the largest percentage that is spent for 
similar purposes by any other States save the 
Dakotas. * * * The Southeast spends 3 per- 
cent of its total income for higher educa- 
tion, the highest percentage in the Nation. 
It enrolled more high-school students in 1930 
than the whole country did in 1900, and 
there are more accredited high schools in 
this region than there were in the United 
States at the end of the century. Its pres- 
ent army of 60,000 high-school graduates 
annually represents an Increase of 500 per- 
cent within the last two decades, 

I pause to say that, if we knew as much 
about the South and what they have done 
and are doing as we pretend to know, we 
would not be so free to criticize. Itis a hor- 
rible thing to see the body of a Negro burned 
to a crisp, swinging from the limb of a tree; 
it is a horrible thing to have a daughter or 
son, perhaps a mere child, snatched from 
your homes, carried into hiding, perhaps 
murdered. These are our problems, pressing 
for consideration, and they are making as 
determined an effort to clear the stain from 
the honor of the South as are we to rescue 
our honor in the North. “Why beholdest 
thou the mote that is in thy brother's eye 
but considerest not the beam that is In thine 
own eye.” 

During the last session of Congress we had 
under consideration in the Committee on 
Education and Labor what is known as the 
educational bill, and, of course, it vitally af- 
fected the Negro people of the South, and 
they appeared in great numbers before the 
committee. At that time Senator Black, now 
Justice Black, was chairman of the com- 
mittee. The most difficult problem was to 
work out absolute protection for the col- 
ored children in the enjoyment of the fund 
proposed to be set up. I must say that I 
never knew a person more meticulous, more 
determined, more vigilant to protect the col- 
ored students in the enjoyment of that fund 
than was Justice Black. I was impressed 
with the fact that there was a determination 
upon his part to reach the Negro at that 
point in his life where he could best serve 
him not only with reference to general citi- 
zenship but as to the reduction of crime. 
Mr. Johnson states further in this volume: 

“The most conspicuous characteristic of 
the southern population, however, is its bi- 
racial character. A group of 8 million peo- 
ple of a different color from the other 17 mil- 
lion is a feature so startling that it may be 
expected to attract more attention than 
perhaps it deserves, 

* * J * * 

“The inevitable result has been enormous 
waste of the Negro’s potential value to the 
social structure. Not all of this is the fault 
of the white South by any means. The 
hasty and ill-advised effort made in the six- 
ties to project the newly emancipated slaves 
into a political and social position they were 
not prepared to occupy has made any real- 
istic treatment of their position extremely 
difficult. Not only did it create appalling 
prejudices but it erected very substantial 
legal barriers against any direct and forth- 
right approach and forced southern political 
and social polity into a sinuousness that has 
been productive of a thousand evils. 

“This is, however, water over the dam. 
What confronts the Southeast today is the 
problem of making the best possible use of 
8 million blacks, 

. * e . . 

“Only comparatively recently has any con- 
siderabie effort been made to treat the dis- 
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ease, rather than to alleviate its symptoms— 
or, rather, only recently has the idea begun 
to spread that perhaps there isn't any or- 
ganic disease, but only a series of func- 
tional disturbances. Since the turn of the 
century the Southeast has been making real, 
if not always adequate, efforts in the field 
of Negro education. With the rise of the 
Negro in the cultural and economic scale 
there has come also an appreciable reduc- 
tion of the rigor of civil and social disabill- 
ties. And with both there is a strengthen- 
ing belief that perhaps the traditional ap- 
Proach to this situation has been faulty.” 

Everywhere we find a determination to 
find the right way. The Negro is there. He 
is there to stay. The South knows that he is 
there to stay, that he is a part of the wealth 
of the South. We in the North may be in- 
terested in the Negro politically. We care 
little about him economically. But he is an 
indispensable factor in the economic devel- 
opment of the South. They can and will do 
for him far better without our interference 
or advice than with it. 

Mr. President, the Negro has had a hard 
Toad to travel ever since he was given his 
freedom. A hundred-and-odd years of slav- 
ery afforded poor training for citizenship in 
the most advanced of nations. Almost over- 
night he went from slavery to take up the 
Obligations of a freeman in a free country; 
but, everything considered he has done well; 
his advancement has been marked. Re- 
Stricted, not by the Constitution of his coun- 
try or the decisions of its highest courts, but 
restricted, almost cabined and confined, by 
the iron laws of society, nevertheless he has 
Made progress. And where has that progress 
been greatest? In the South. In spite of 
Prejudice and statements to the contrary, 
Tacts and figures show it has been greatest in 
the South. In the acquisition of property 
and economic advancement generally the 
Negro has fared better in the South than 
elsewhere. 

It is true, as is contended here, that at 
times he has suffered from mob violence in 
the South, but it is equally true that he has 
Suffered from race riots in the North. But 
in all things which make for the advance- 
Ment of the race as a race, the North has no 
advantage over the South In the story of the 
Advancement of the Negro. We have shown 
no greater patience, no greater tolerances, no 
Breater ability to deal with this race than 
have our brothers of the South. And now, 

use there is the power, because there are 
the votes, because it is passible to do so, it is 
Proposed to call these great States and 
these people before the bar of public opinion 
and, after 70 years of arduous effort on their 
Part, condemn them as unfit and unwilling 
to deal with this great problem, condemn 
them for having failed in the essential prin- 
Ciple of home government, of home rule. 
After these 70 years, and after 150 years, 
taking the Government's history as a whole, 
We now come to the time when we are asked 
to say that home rule or local government 
has broken down in a number of the States 
Of the Union. We call these States and these 
Proud people to judgment before the whole 
World and spread upon the records of the 
Congress our condemnation, our judgment 
that in the most vital things of free govern- 
Ment they have falled. 

Broken down. Why? Because eight 

€groes were lynched last year. There were 
30 kidnapping cases in the United States last 
year. After all the efforts of the States and 
all the efforts of the Federal Government, 
taking of those who crossed State 
lines, we still had 20 kidnaping cases as 
against the 8 lynching cases in the South. 
Is that an indication that the South is not 
in good faith and with honorable effort try- 
ing to protect the colored race and to give it 


the same protection that it gives the white 
race? 
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Lynching is the one crime, Mr. President, 
that is distinctly and markedly on the de- 
crease in the United States. 

I shall take time to read briefly some facts 
and give some figures. 

Prof. Charles S. Johnson, of Fisk Univer- 
sity, says: 

“Taking the period of 1889 to 1893 as 100 
percent, it is of interest to note that every 
5-year period has shown a decrease in the 
total number of individuals lynched.” 

He then gives the figures showing that 
from 1924 to 1928 there was a decrease of 
Negro lynching amounting to 84.8 percent. 
He concludes by saying: 

“It will be discovered from the accompany- 
ing graphs and tables that at the present 
rate of decrease lynching will apparently 
cease to be a problem in race relations due 
to its disappearance.” 

Further, he says: 

“In the 30-year period from 1889 to 1918, 
inclusive, there were 2,522 Negroes lynched.” 

That is about 84 a year, 

He then calls attention to the fact that 
in 1924 the number had dropped to 16. Last 
year the number was 8. In many of the 
Southern States lynching has practically dis- 
appeared. Virginia had only 1 case in 10 
years. West Virginia had none during the 
past 5 years. South Carolina had none dur- 
ing the past 3 years. Oklahoma had 1 in 10 
years. North Carolina had 2 in 7 years. Ar- 
kansas had 3 In 9 years. Maryland had 2 in 
10 years, and none for the past 3 years. 

I call your attention to a statement from 
the great Tuskegee Institute located in the 
State of Alabama, It reads: 

“There are a number of interesting fea- 
tures to be noted. From 1882 to 1885 there 
were more whites lynched than Negroes. 
Concerning the decline of lynchings in the 
United States, I call attention to sheet No. 2, 
‘Lynchings, white and Negroes, by periods, 
1882-1936." You will note that there has 
been a steady decline in the number of 
lynchings for each of the 10-year periods, 
1887-96 to 1927-36. Judging from the trends 
shown in this table, there is every reason to 
believe that there will be a further decline 
in lynchings. 

“There are probably three major factors 
that have contributed to this decline. The 
first of these is the tendency for frontier 
characteristics in the South to disappear 
(lynching was a special characteristic of the 
frontier in America, both in the West and in 
the South). Second, the breaking down of 
isolation in the South by increased facilities: 
(1) Rural free delivery; (2) more telegraph 
offices; (3) more telephones in small towns 
and rural areas, and (4) recently the radio 
and paved roads, Third, increasing agitation 
within the South during tke past 40 years 
against lynchings. This has resulted in an 
increasing sentiment against the evil. This 
sentiment has expressed itself in the increas- 
ing efforts to prevent lynchings. 

“from 1914 to 1919 the number of persons 
lynched was much greater than the number 
of persons prevented from being lynched. 
From 1920 to the present the number each 
year prevented from being lynched has 
greatiy exceeded the number lynched. 

“These facts and trends seem to indicate 
unquestionably that there will continue to 
be a decline in lynchings in the United 
States. Not only in these statistics but in 
many other ways is there employed a growth 
in the humanitarian attitude of the Ameri- 
can people. This growth, I believe, has par- 
alleled the development of educational and 
social agencies, all of which bid fair to rid 
this Nation of the barbaric practice of 
lynching.” 

In other words, the problem is being met, 
the problem is being solved, and it is being 
solved in the way that America solves her 
problems when they are local and of a local 
nature; and that Is through the activity and 
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the cooperation and the determination of the 
people themselves. 

Mr. President, suppose Congress passes this 
bill; suppose it becomes a law; where must 
we go for its enforcement? The bill may be 
passed by votes from other States, but for 
its enforcement we must go to the juries in 
those communities which we condemn. The 
bill may be passed tn the theoretical at- 
mosphere of Washington, but it must be en- 
forced down among the people in the realistic 
atmosphere of the Southern States, There 
will be the southern district attorney, the 
southern judges, the southern juries, and 
they must be depended upon for the en- 
forcement of the law. Do Senators think 
they will more likely enforce the law when 
they have been condemned in the sight of 
all the world, and in face of such condemna- 
tion, than when they are appealed to from 
the standpoint of the sense of duty of their 
State and their sense of duty of citizenry? 
We get back, after all, to the people them- 
selves for the enforcement of the law. We 
have had an experience in this country show- 
ing that we cannot enforce a law when pub- 
lic opinion is not behind the law. The only 
way in which we can hope to have the law 
enforced is by the method that is now pur- 
sued by the southern people—that is, to 
educate the people up to an understanding 
that it is to their interest and to their 
honor to maintain law and order in their 
communities—and that they are doing. 

Some years ago a great southerner dis- 
cussed this question, and I cannot refrain 
from calling attention to some of his lan- 
guage. It seems to me fair, just, and so in 
accordance with the sentiments of the true 
patriot that it is worth while for us to stop 
and hear the yoices of those who are wres- 
tling with the problem at home, i 

Mr. Henry W. Grady said: 

“Nothing, sir, but this problem and the 
suspicions it breeds, hinders a clear under- 
standing and a perfect union. Nothing else 
stands between us and such love as bound 
Georgia and Massachusetts at Valley Forge 
and Yorktown. * * * 

“I thank God as heartily as you do that 
human slavery is gone forever from American 
soll. But the freeman remains. With him 
a problem without precedent or parallel. 
Note its appalling conditions. Two utterly 
dissimilnr races on the same soil—with equal 
political and civil rights—almost equal in 
numbers, but terribly unequal in intelli- 
gence and responsibility. * * * Under these, 
adverse at every point, we are r to 
carry these two races in peace and honor 
to the end. 

“Never has such a task been given to 
mortal stewardship.” 

Is that not true? Can we find anywhere 
in history a task such as was assigned to 
the southern people at the close of the 
Civil War, with slaves for 100 years released, 
free as they should have been, but given 
the power to participate in politics without 
any training and without any experience? 
It was beyond their capacity, as it would 
have been beyond the capacity of any race 
immediately to assume in full, and properly 
discharge, the duties of citizenship. But 
those were the conditions which confronted 
the South, and with which they have been 
dealing. 

“The resolute, clearheaded, broadminded 
men of the South * * * wear this problem 
in their hearts and brains, by day and by 
night. They realize, as you cannot, what 
this problem means—what they owe to this 
kindly and dependent race—the measure of 
their debt to the world in whose despite 
they defended and maintained slavery. 

„It you insist that they are ruffians, blind- 
ly driving with biudgeon and shotgun to 
plunder and oppress a race, then I shall 
sacrifice my self-respect and tax your pa- 
tience in vain, But admit that they are 
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men of commonsense and common honesty, 
wisely modifying an environment they can- 
not wholly disregard—guiding and con- 
trolling as best they can the vicious and 
irresponsible of either race * * admit this, 
and we may reach an understanding without 
delay.” 

Let us admit that the South is dealing 
with this question as best it can, admit 
that the men and women of the South are 
Just as patriotic as we are, just as devoted 
to the principles of the Constitution as we 
are, just as willing to sacrifice for the suc- 
cess of their communities as we are. Let us 
give them credit as American citizens, and 
cooperate with them, sympathize with them, 
and help them in the solution of.their prob- 
lem, instead of condemning them. We are 
one people, one Nation, and they are en- 
titled to be treated upon that basis. 

Mr. President, I now turn briefly to an- 
other feature of this measure. I shall dis- 
cuss it later in more detail, referring to court 


opinions. But I call attention to this feature 


now which must be of concern to every 
Member of this body, to everyone who be- 
lieves in our dual system of government. 
This bill as it ls drawn—observe my lan- 
guage—this bill as it is drawn strikes at the 
very heart, at the very life of local self- 
government. I ask Senators to reread the 
bill in the light of that assertion. It would 
place a construction upon the 14th amend- 
ment never contemplated by the men who 
wrote it—in fact, specifically rejected by 
them—and which, in my opinion, a fair 
construction in no sense sustains. 

The bill openly and professedly declares in 
effect—and that is the theory upon which it 
rests—that the people in these States are 
either unwilling or unfit to maintain the 
most ordinary principles of organized so- 
ciety, and that in the face of the facts which 
I have shown, that they are really solving 
the problem. 

Permit me to say here before I go further 
that I make no contention but that the 14th 
amendment has forever placed it beyond the 
power of any State to deny any person the 
equal protection of the laws, or to de- 
prive any person of life, liberty, or property 
without due process. I recognize also that 
the State acts and speaks through its offi- 
cers, legislative, judicial, and executive. I 
am not going to take refuge in technicalities, 
but I contend for what I believe to be a 
fundamental principle, and that is that 
while you may call a State thus acting and 
thus speaking to account, you cannot take 
jurisdiction over or deal with acts and deeds 
not done by the authority and by the direc- 
tion of the State. It must at all times be 
State action. You cannot desl with acts 
under the 14th amendment not done by and 
under the authority and direction of the 
State. The dereliction of an officer in vio- 
lation of the laws of the State, in disre- 
gard of the sworn duty exacted of him by 
the State, and subject to punishment by the 
laws of the State, cannot by any possible 
construction, either in law or in conscience, 
be the act of the State. To establish any 
such principle would be to undermine and 
break down the integrity of every State in 
the Union. If a State may not be entrusted 
exclusively with the authority and relied 
upon to exercise the authority to punish 
those who violate its own laws, public or 
private persons, then there is no such thing 
as local government, because the State is 
deprived of the very instrumentality by 
which it maintains State integrity. 

Since this proposition first came before 
Congress the Senators from the Southern 
States have borne the brunt of the debate, 
They have been made to feel the criticism 
of those who look upon opposition as mere 
local prejudice. We are all prone to con- 
sider the race question as peculiarly a south- 
ern problem, and we leave our southern 
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friends to deal with it without very much 
sympathy or interest. But assuming that 
we are going to continue this narrow and 
selfish course, when we come to read this 
bill it is found that it goes an arrow’s flight 
beyond any race question. The way it is 
drawn and its legal terms lift the bill out 
of the region of the race question into the 
region of governmental principles. 

I do not contend, of course, that the 
authors of the bill or its supporters are tak- 
ing advantage of the horror which we all 
feel toward the crime of lynching to strike 
a blow at our dual system of government, 
but that is precisely what is happening; that 
is precisely what will happen in view of the 
Manner in which the bill is drawn. The 
constitutional feature of this bill under its 
terms is just as vital to Idaho as to Alabama; 
it is of just as much concern to Massachu- 
setts as to Georgia. If the Federal Govern- 
ment can send a U.S. marshal into the State 
of Tennessee to arrest a sheriff because he 
failed to protect a colored man from violence, 
It can, under the same principle, send a U.S. 
marshal into the State of New York to arrest 
a sheriff, or other officer on whom the duty is 
imposed, because he neglected to protect the 
life of a citizen against the violence of thugs. 
It is just as much the duty of the State to 
protect the citizen from violence not under 
arrest or not assailed by three but by two or 
one. The Constitution does not classify 
crimes. It does not say that lynching is sub- 
ject to the terms of the Constitution and 
that death by the act of thugs is not. 

What does this bill provide? There is 
not a word in it which indicates that the 
failure to protect in any instance was due 
to the fact that the prisoner was & Negro. 
There is no provision indicating that the 
States of the South or their officers maintain 
one rule of conduct for the Negro and an- 
other for the whites. There is nothing to the 
effect that the laws of the States favor the 
whites and do not favor the Negro. There 
is no indication or intimation in the bill 
that the failure of the officer to act was due 
to the fact that his prisoner was a Negro. 
This bill is not based in its terms upon dis- 
crimination against the Negro, because of 
unequal treatment of the Negro, but upon 
the theory the States have broken down in 
maintaining order and protecting life. That 
is not a local question but a national ques- 
tion. If the States no longer protect life and 
property not because of discrimination but 
because of failure to execute laws regardless 
of race then we have a great national prob- 
lem to be met by constitutional amendment. 
The 14th amendment does not cover any 
such question. 

In all the cases which are cited in the briefs 
sustaining this measure there will be found 
a specific provision in the statutes concerning 
the failure of the officer to act being due to 
the fact that the party in interest was a 
Negro. There is no such provision in this 
bill. This is a general proposition, dealing 
as much with one race as with the other. 
Let me read from the bill: 

“Sec. 3. Whenever a lynching of any per- 
son or persons shall occur, any officer or em- 
ployee of a State or any governmental sub- 
division thereof who shall have been charged 
with the duty or shall have possessed the 
authority as such officer or employee“ 

That would include the Governor and all 
his subordinates in the executive depart- 
ment— 


“to protect such person or persons from 
lynching and shall have willfully neglected, 
refused, or failed to make all diligent efforts 
to protect such person or persons from 
lynching and any officer or employee of a 
State or governmental subdivision thereof 
who shall have had custody of the person or 
persons lynched and shall have willfully neg- 
lected, refused, or failed to make all dili- 
gent efforts to protect such person or per- 
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sons from lynching, and any officer or em- 
ployee of a State or governmental sub- 
division thereof who, having the duty as 
such officer or employee, shall willfully neg- 
lect, refuse, or fail to make all diligent efforts 
to apprehend, keep in custody, or prosecute 
the members or any member of the lynching 
mob, shall be guilty of a felony and upon 
conviction thereof shall be punished by a 
fine not exceeding $5,000 or by imprisonment 
not exceeding 5 years, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment.” 

Where is the provision there that deals 
with the lack of equality between the races 
or discrimination as to the races? There are 
no provisions in the bill requiring a show- 
ing that the failure of communities to pro- 
tect a person was due to the fact that he was 
a Negro. In all the cases cited, there will be 
found a statute specifically requiring a show- 
ing that the officer refused to act or failed 
to or did not act because of the fact that 
race was involved and that a Negro was the 
person involved. 

Let us carry this a little further. It is 
the first duty of a State, is it not, to enact 
laws to provide officers to protect life, liberty, 
and property? That is the first duty of every 
State. Suppose that a man is killed by 
thugs, we will say, in one of the great cities, 
without mentioning any particular one—and 
while the South lost eight Negroes by lynch- 
ing last year the North lost hundreds because 
of acts of violence committed by thugs—and 
suppose that the State failed to take proper 
action under its laws and by its officers to 
protect the citizen on the highway or in his 
home against the acts of thugs; may we not, 
under the principle of law invoked in this 
bill, send an officer into that State to take 
charge of those police officers? What is the 
distinction in this bill between violence com- 
mitted by a combination of thugs and vio- 
lence committed by those who are combined 
into a mob? We are somewhat at a dis- 
advantage in d the bill, because its 
authors have been entirely silent in present- 
ing those features, and I am having to 
present it upon the briefs which I have read. 

I think it might not be out of place here 
to call attention to another matter. The 
proponents of the bill are undoubtedly 
maintaining that the Federal Government 
will protect men in the South better than 
will the local communities. They are un- 
doubtedly basing the entire measure upon 
the proposition that the Federal Govern- 
ment will execute the law, Well, we have 
the Federal Government in control of the 
city of Washington, which now, if not the 
first, is at least the second, capital city of 
the world which is most plagued with crime. 
Seventy-five people here have been robbed 
of their property in 1 night. How close the 
police were I do not know. I understand the 
police escaped being robbed. 

We can all recall instance after instance 
published in the papers of young women 
disappearing and their bodies being found 
outraged and the criminals never being in- 
tercepted. Why is there any reason to be- 
lieve that the Federal Government can en- 
force criminal laws better than can the State 
governments? The enforcement of law and 
the punishment of crime depends upon the 
will and purpose of the community where 
the crime is committed. Those advocating 
this bill are on a venture. They are going to 
take the responsibility away from the people 
in the South: ther ge going to say to them. 
“You are not Mor willing to do the 


it.” Where is the 
: wb. they will do it? 

We have now at the head of the crime de- 
partment, if I may call it that, in the De- 
partment of Justice, perhaps the greatest 
specialist in the world in the running down 
of crime and criminals; we have a Federal 
kidnaping law by reason of the fact that 
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kidnaping crimes generally pass State lines; 
Wut last year, 1937, there were 20 kidnaping 
Cases in the United States, with the State 
and Federal Governments both working, and 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover says that there never 
will come a time when there will not, in all 
Probability, be kidnaping in the United 
States; that it is impossible to wipe out the 
crime; that so long as greed and the appetite 
for money are found in the human system, 
there will be kidnaping. Mr. Hoover very 
frankly states that it is impossible to wholly 
Wipe out such crimes, They can be reduced 
to a minimum and lynching has been re- 
duced to a minimum in the South. 

Coming back to our Capital as an example 
of Federal enforcement, I read from a local 
Paper: 

“The criminals of Washington are taking 
$30 million a year from the citizens of this 
city.” 

They are being deprived of life, liberty, 


men in charge of the District seem to have 
thrown up their hands; they do not know 
deal with the situation. Yet, the 
Federal Government is in control here; the 
Pederal Government is back of them. They 
are not by any means doing as well as are 
the people of the Southern States in meet- 
ing the crime problem. 

Mr. President, we are dealing with the race 
Problem. We need not blind our eyes to that 
fact. And the race problem is a problem 
which does not readily yield to legislative 
Solution, to the rigid demands of the law. 
Take, for instance, the colored girl who, un- 
der great handicaps, has earned the right to 
be employed by her Government upon an 


Certificate of competency from the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission to one of the departments 
here in Washington—here in Washington, 


under the aegis of the Federal Government— ` 


and when she enters the door and her oolor 
is discovered, she is told that the place is 
filled, which is probably false. That happens 
Not once but many times. She suffers in- 
Justice at the hands of her Federal Govern- 
. Ment. But that is a race question, and no 
law was ever made tight enough or strong 
enough to remove all its harshness and to 
eliminate all its injustices. Only the patient 
Process of education, the uplifting power of 
religion, the tolerant, noble-minded men and 
women who give their thoughts to the cause, 
Can remove or mollify such injustices or such 

ess. And that is being done; it is 
being done in the South; that result the 
South is achieving; the record so shows; and 
the people of the South are entitled to our 
commendation and not our condemnation. 

are entitled to our cooperation and 
Support. 

This Mr. President, is another compromise 
With a vital principle of our dual system of 
80vernment, It is bartering the future for 
the supposed and transient demands of the 
Present, and at a time when the present is 
taking care of the problem, It is another 
instance in which our confidence in our 
Scheme of government is not strong enough 
to say to all races, all creeds, all groups, and 
all factions: “Your problems, however seri- 
Ous are subordinate to the principles of this 
Government; and you must work them 
Out within the compass of the long-tested 
and well-accepted principles of democracy.” 

Every American must feel a slight sense 
Of guilt, if not a sting of remorse, when he 
Teads the Premier of Italy's reference to the 
bellowing herds of democracy, to free insti- 
tutions as the decadent breeding grounds of 
insincerity and confusion. The fundamen- 

Principles and precepts of popular gov- 
ernment are not in doubt. There is no con- 
fusion there. The confusion arises when we 
depart from those principles. It was the 
embodiment of the precepts and principles 
of popular government in the Constitution 
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of the United States which put confusion 
to rout in this country, gave ordered liberty 
to the people, and strength and direction to 
government. For centuries prior to the dec- 
laration that the powers of government are 
derived from the consent of the governed, 
and the dedication of a new continent to 
that sublime conception, there had been 
nothing but confusion, nothing but turmoil 
and misery, nothing but brute force and 
enslaved masses. And all that will happen 
again if the advocates of arbitrary power, 
now inveighing against free institutions in 
the presence of their assembled slaves, have 
their way and the world again comes under 
their sway. Contrast the conditions of those 
periods with the period since the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution, with its estab- 
lishment of law and order, the spread of 
contentment and happiness among the 
masses, with its unprecedented progress in 
the arts and the sciences, and you not only 
have your answer to those whose sole right 
to rule rests upon the law of force, but you 
have the most powerful appeal that can be 
made by mortal man to those who would 
compromise or weaken the safeguards of 
popular power. ‘ 

T am perfectly aware, as we all are, of the 
tide which seems to be against pop- 
ular government everywhere, of the base 
betrayal of the people in many countries 
where they once had at least some author- 
ity and hoped for more, of that profound 
egotism which regards as of no significance 
the bitter experience of men and women in 
their long quest for liberty. But against all 
these things, if we have the confidence in 
our form of government which we profess, 
we can place, not theory, not hopes, not 
ideals merely, but 150 years of achievement, 
of demonstrated popular rule, with its 
wealth of human happiness and human 
progress. How puny and hollow and fleet- 
ing in comparison are the achievements of. 
usurped power, every hour of whose exist- 
ence depends upon the continued suppres- 
sion of human liberty. 

And, Mr. President, in conclusion, the 
progress, the development, and the advance- 
ment of the South, including the last 70 
arduous years, her history from Washington 
and Jefferson down, rich with the names of 
leaders, orators, and statesmen; her soil, 
her sunshine, her brave and hospitable peo- 
ple, her patient and successful wrestling 
with the most difficult of all problems, are 
all a part of the achievements of our com- 
mon country and constitute no ignoble por- 
tion of the strength and glory of the Ameri- 
can democracy. I will cast no vote in this 
Chamber which reflects upon her fidelity 
to our institutions or upon her ability and 
purpose to maintain the principles upon 
which they rest. 


She Loved-Children 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1960 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, a 
tragic accident occurred this week in 
Berlin, Conn., in my district. It took 
place at a grade crossing of railroad 
tracks shortly after 8:30 am. Killed 
were Mrs. Emily Whitaker, of Berlin, 
and seven schoolchildren—six of them 
her state wards. She was driving the 
children to meet a school bus when 
she came to the crossing. She waited 
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for a freight train to pass, then started 
across and was hit by a fast passenger 
train headed from Hartford to New York 
City. 

Mrs. Whitaker had done a wonderful 
job in her lifetime of caring for children 
who might otherwise have been home- 
less, In 14 years, she and her husband 
had cared for 18 foster children, In 
1957, the Catholic Transcript praised 
the work she and her husband were 
doing. 

Another article appeared this week 
in the Transcript; I think the story itself 
is a remarkable lesson for this world, 
and I include it in my remarks so that 
all of us may take its message to heart: 

SHE LOVED CHILDREN as OWN 
(By Joseph A. Owens) 

A woman who clearly saw her purpose in 
life—to care for unfortunate children—died 
Tuesday with seven children 
brought into the world by other women. 
All these children knew 57-year-old Mrs. 
Emily Whitaker as mother. 

The grim facts of one of the Nation’s most 
tragic train- automobile crashes were rapidly 
broadcast across the country. Newspapers 
used their boldest type; newscasters, dra- 
matic tones. Seven schoolchildren and a 
foster mother had died at an unmarked 
railroad crossing in the central Connecticut 
town of Berlin, while the woman's husband, 
John Whitaker, watched in anguish a few 
hundred feet away. 

Had the accident not snuffed out the lives 
of this woman and her loved ones, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Whitaker would today be living 
the simple, model life that they had known 
together for years. 

In December of 1957 I visited Mr. and 
Mrs. Whitaker in their small farmhouse 
home on Norton Lane. They reluctantly 
consented to the interview. They didn't 
want publicity. 

However, they put their personal feelings 
aside. If by reporting what they were do- 
ing might interest other Negro couples in 
becoming foster parents, the Whitakers were 
willing. As they talked, it was. strikingly 
obvious that these were unusual people; a 
man and woman with tremendous capacities 
for love, a couple with inborn qualities of 
sacrifice. 

The surroundings were humble and spot- 
less. Three preschool children living with 
the Whitakers at the time were home. Four 
others were at schools. The toddlers 
enhanced the atmosphere. 

The story wrote itself. These kind always 
do. Here are a few of the highlights from 
the page one article which appeared in the 
Catholic Transcript of December 5, 1957: 

A child doesn't ask to be born, but he 
does need care.’ 

“This simple statement opens the door on 
the happiness shared by Mr. and Mrs. John 
Whitaker, of Berlin. They love children— 
especially the unfortunate and homeless. 

“The Whitakers are rich in only one re- 
spect—love. Both are converts who recog- 
nize the responsibilities of their faith as well 
as the fruits. 

“Caring for children brought into the 
world by an unwed mother or parents now 
living apart makes the life of the industrious 
Whitakers full. In some wa ie 2 
parents th have had 16 e 
their A EN at various times. Fatherly 
and motherly love has never been rationed. 

“when they come here they are my chil- 
dren, the same as my own flesh and blood,” 
stated Mrs. Whitaker, leaving little doubt 
about anyone's status. 

“To Mrs. Whitaker, a choir member at St. 
Mary's. New Britain, there is nothing un- 
usual about this outlook. Our Jesus loves 
all of us. Why shouldn't we share our loye 
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with each other? I'm only a small spot down 
here on earth, Maybe the only reason I am 
here is to take care of unlucky children.’ 

“Shortly after the first children were 
placed with the Whitakers the wage earner 
was out of work for several weeks because of 
a strike. Supporting the entire group emp- 
tied a small bank account which was in- 
tended as a downpayment on a home. The 
money was never replaced, but there are no 
complaints—the Whitakers, remember, are 
endowed with true love of neighbor. 

“Many times friends pointed out to Mrs. 
Whitaker that the weekly board money does 
not result in a profit for her. Without 
hesitation she retorts: 

“ ‘Tf you think about life in terms of what 
you are going to get for yourself, you won't 

et anything.“ 
£ A fiat tire prevented Mrs. Whitaker from 
taking her children to Mass last Tuesday 
morning. Six of the children will be with 
Mrs. Whitaker in St. Paul's Church Friday 
morning at 9 a.m. as a Solemn Requiem Mass 
is celebrated. 

Mr. Whitaker will be there, too. A man 
left with nothing but memories. 


The Dignity of the Postal Vocation Must 
Be Maintained 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to enter in the Appendix of this Recorp 
a statement made by Mr. Andrew T. 
Walker, president of Branch 1, United 
National Association of Post Office 
Craftsmen, entitled “The Dignity of the 
Postal Vocation Must Be Maintained.” 

Mr. Walker is a gentleman who has 
dedicated more than 60 years of his life 
in fighting for the rank and file in the 
postal service. 

The statement follows: 

Tue DIGNITY or THE PosTAL Vocario MUST 
Be MAINTAINED 


(By Andrew T. Walker) 


The largest employer in the Nation and 
perhaps in the world with a working com- 
plement of 2 million men and women spread 
out in a vast network reaching far beyond 
our shores and into the innards of Europe as 
well must of necessity set an equitable work- 
ing pattern for its employees. 

It is significant too that from this vast 
group has come more than its share of man- 
power and women, too, for our Armed Forces 
in time of peace and war. And that no- 
where will there be found a more dedicated 
public service minded group of employees. 
Certainly it is not the underscaled civil 
service salary which keep these men and 
women on the job, but I do know it is a 
form of fierce loyalty and stick-to-it-ness so 
often encountered in elvil service but found 
lacking in private industry. 

Our ranks of civil service people form an 
integral part of community life in every 
hamlet, town, and city of the Nation. They 
have familles, pay their taxes, take part in 
community life and in general contribute in 
a multitude of ways to the betterment of 
the country and its citizenry. One charac- 
teristic of postal and Federal people is that 
they intensely hate Communists and all they 
stand for. 
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As a whole erery governmental agency has 
shown over the years a marked awareness of 
the human rights, working morale and wel- 
fare of its dedicated employees. The postal 
service as well in the past has demonstrated 
a similar understanding, that is up to a few 
years ago. I can readily speak with faculty 
since I myself have served 50 years in a serv- 
ice I have grown to love. All the more rea- 
son for feeling so distressed over the actions 
of those in command of the Post Office De- 
partment in recent years. As a representa- 
tive of members of the United National 
Association of Post Office Craftsmen I am 
mindful of the many unnecessary changes 
made in the Postal Manual aimed at the 
curtailment of the employees and the tight- 
ening up of requirements. As an example 
are the insertions regarding the raising of 
the scheme passing mark from 95 percent 
right, out of a hundred to 97 percent right 
out of a hundred cards in a scheme examina- 
tion; limiting the use of rest bars in certain 
mail operations. The restbars are a sort of 
half chair and half standing bar to rest the 
back of mail distributors. 

Another instance when the private check- 
cashing services in many cities had a holiday 
collecting from 80 cents to a dollar for cash- 
ing the checks of postal employees when 
Lincoln's Birthday fell on a Friday. Since 
all of the banks were closed in many parts 
of the country on Priday, February 12, pay- 
day, postal employees had no place to cash 
their checks other than these check-cashing 
places. Several days before the 12th Na- 
tional President Joseph F. Thomas had asked 
the Department to relax the rules and ad- 
vance the issuance of checks on Thursday, 
February 11, 1960, but to no avall, Result 
many had to wait tili Monday, February 15, 
to cash checks or pay the check fee on the 
12th, The employees would have been grate- 


ful for this small concession to advance the, 


check day. It was a deserving request. 

It might well be that the Department is 
so absorbed in its giant steps to modernize 
the service for the tremendous loads of mail 
yet to come with the expansion of business, 
but certainly these small human considera- 
tions are the items that go far in building 
up that valuable asset—esprit de corps— 
and top morale without which any business 
cannot properly function. Clerks who have 
been for years sincerely and conscientiously 
doing a good job are now confronted with 
a new chore of keeping cards on their per- 
son and keeping a daily check, hour by hour, 
of what and how much they are doing. 
These figures are finally condensed, at a 
central point in a large room full of clerks 
rattling away at machines or bending over 
charts, to a 28-day average for every distrib- 
utor in the service where the guide system 
is being used. 

It is true that we have becn promised 
the distribution guide system is not in- 
tended to be a punitive program, but one 
cannot help but wonder what the daily 
work check and the 28-day average is 
meant to be used for after the next few 
months. Certainly, any organization or 
place of business is entitled to know through 
the time cost analysis pattern whether or 
not they are making or losing money. That 
is good business sense, but no such business 
would continue such a survey on an un- 
limited time basis. It would be far too 
costly and against good sound business pro- 
cedure. The piles of records would keep 
mounting and mounting and in time would 
not be worth the space it takes up for storage. 

Letter carriers are treated to a mail check 
from time to time, custodians are time 
and work checked, and certainly postal clerks 
would have no objection whatsoever if the 
Department wanted to check their produc- 
tion at stated intervals to evaluate produc- 
tion. That is management's right, but to 
continue such an individual survey day by 
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day for an unlimited period would create 
the atmosphere of resentment and dissatis- 
faction among employees. Such a check 
hour by hour, tray full of mail by tray full 
of mail, would instill fear in the minds of 
distributors. Fear that the worker on the 
right or left is doing more than normally 
possible through apprehension, For those 
in the elderly group having 30 or more 
years of service, a fear that the younger 
man would soon put him far behind, and so 
it goes—female worker against the male, 
young against the old, handicapped trying 
to keep up with the able. A sense of in- 
security on the part of the older worker and 
its dreadful effect on morale. 

It is apparent that private industry 
would not for an instant tolerate such a 
measuring standard or evaluation on a con- 
tinuing basis. The net result would be a 
resentment strike in outside industry but 
those of us in Government cannot avail 
ourselves of this weapon and must there- 
fore look to the Congress for remedial relief 
if a compromise cannot be reached with the 
administrative heads of an agency. 

There is a common meeting ground on 
this all-important issue. Let management 
in the postal service sit down with rep- 
resentatives of organizations to work out a 
solution, As I said before, if a check 18 
necessary let it be on a spot check basis. 
Invoke it at certain stated intervals. In 
any event national postal leaders want to 
share in the progress of mall improvement, 
but it must be in a spirit of harmony and 
give and take. The National Unapoc Staff 
in a true democratic fashion wants to work 
things out with postal officials. Let us hope 
that that time comes soon, 


Family Farm Income Bill Contains Prin- 
ciples of Good, Workable Farm Pro- 
gram 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, when James G. Patton, presi- 
dent of the National Farmers Union, 
testified February 29 before the House 
Agriculture Committee, he reviewed the 
basic elements of the farm income prob- 
lem and noted how the proposed Family 
Farm Income Act of 1960 would meet 
the various parts of that problem. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include part of Mr. Patton's testimony 
in the RECORD: 

STATEMENT OF JAMES G. PATTON, PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL FARMERS’ UNION, ON GENERAL 
FarM-INCOME-IMPROVEMENT LEGISLATION, 
BEFORE THE Eovse COMMITTEE on AGRI- 
CULTURE 
Mr. Chairman, we have noted with com- 

mendation the large numbers of excellent 

farm-income-improyvement proposals intro- 
duced the past 14 months by members of the 

House of Representatives. Moreover, we 

have been gratified and encouraged by the 

recent introduction of the proposed Family 

Farm Income Act of 1960 by such a large 

group of eminent and distinguished Mem- 

bers from various farm regions and from 

cities. My personal thanks to all who did 80. 
This Family Farm Income Act of 1960 in- 

corporates many of the basic principles that 
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I feel to be essential for a good and work- 
able farm-income law to handle the situa- 
tion of commercial family farmers with units 
large enough to engage in efficient operations. 

The current and ive farm situa- 
tion, and the causes for it, are quite familiar 
to the members of this committee. You 
know as well as I that farm income has 
dropped seriously over a period of years when 
farm costs and the incomes of almost all 
Other groups in society have been going up. 

You are aware, and many of you have 
Pointed out the facts in dramatic ways, that 
Prices received by farmers have fallen, while 
Prices paid by consumers in the grocery store 
have gone up. 

You are also fully aware that Federal 

easury costs of the farm program have 
SOared as farm income dropped and Govern- 
Ment ownership of farm commodities in- 
creased severalfold. This is perhaps the 
first time in history that all of these things 
have happened at once. 

I have read many of the statements made 
by authors of the Family Farm Income Act. 

have made a strong and persuasive case 
tor the preservation and improvement of the 
family farm and its place in the American 
Way of life. I cannot improve on what they 
ve already said, nor could I improve the 
Policy statement in section 1 of the bill. 
We must immediately take heroic measures 
Strengthen the bargaining position of the 
y farm or we shall lose it. If we don't 
Teverse this movement toward the so-called 
market, we shall see a rapid revolution 
toward an industrially integrated agricul- 
within which the values of the tradi- 
tional family farm will be lost to the Nation. 

As I see it, the basis of the farm income 
Problem is farmers’ almost complete lack of 

g power in an otherwise adminis- 
tered-price economy. 

Lacking market strength based on bar- 
Raining power, farmers sell for less and less 
as they continue to place more supply on 
the market than will balance demand at a 
Tair price. When farm prices fall, farm in- 
dome falls with them. 

The implications of the free market to farm 
Prices and income are abundantly clear by 
the scientific study conducted by economists 
and statisticians of the Department of Ag- 

Ulture and the land- grant colleges and 
Presented in Senate Document No. 77. I 
command it to your reading, if you have not 
Already done so. Their conclusion is that 

€ free market for farmers would mean less 
than half the family income from farming 
they had in 1958. 

Various of the bills pending before your 

mittee, including the proposed Family 
arm Income Act of 1960, meet the major 
clement of the farm income problem face 
on. They propose a workabie and effective 
zes of measures to solve the commercial 
arm income problem by authorizing and en- 
bling farmers to strengthen their market 
argaining power. 
goal is to establish, legislatively, the 
Ire and means by which the net family 
Neome of farmers from farming can be maxi- 
„within the general national, welfare 
and specific consumer safeguards as a long- 
Proposition. Our fundamental aim 18 
1 just a fixed price or volume of market- 
ngs. Rather, what farmers need is a rational 
and workable way to manage the abundance 
t produce so as to get a parity of income 
ee the hours they and their family members 

Ork and on the capital investments they 

are made. 
a For some commodities, the marketing or- 
bot approach has worked satisfactorily for 
8 the general public and the producers 
or red. The right of farmers to make use 
b this proven procedure on a nationwide 
See should be extended to other commodi- 

es in addition to those now epecified in the 

leultural Marketing Act of 1937. 
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The producers of some commodities may 
not care to avall themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to set up nationwide marketing 
orders. In the case of many commodities, 
some other approaches to reach similar re- 
sults by using somewhat different tech- 
niques may be more effective than marketing 
orders. 

For those commodities whose producers do 
not choose to use nationwide marketing 
orders, I suggest general enabling legisla- 
tion that will permit and require the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, working with producer 
committees elected by producers, to develop 
needed bargaining power through income 
and supply stabilization programs, for each 
commodity. Closely related commodities, 
such as feed grains, should be combined in 
joint programs. Appropriate safeguards for 
consumers and the taxpayers should be 
spelled out in the enabling legislation, with 
the details of administration left to the 
Secretary and the farmer committee. 

I note with gratification that many of the 
bills provide for an expanded foods utiliza- 
tion program. This has our full support. 
I would have preferred that the purposes of 
this program would already have been ini- 
tiated under the national food allotment 
stamp plan drafted by your committee and 
enacted into law in 1959. Unfortunately, 
however, the legislation adopted last year 
is not being carried out. 

If specific mandatory authorization is re- 
quired to activate the operations covered in 
the discretionary stamp plan program, with 
local purchases and reimbursements pro- 
vided for, by all means it should be enacted. 

The egricultural conservation practices 
program should be expanded 

This move will be welcomed by farmers 
and people in rural America generally. As 
you know, the soil bank has not been gen- 
erally popular in areas where it was used 
to the greatest extent. 

We must put the emphasis back on con- 
servation and land use adjustment within 
the fence lines of operating farms. Doing so 
will avoid the defects that have shown up 
in operation of the soil bank, 

I think farmers generally will welcome the 
opportunity to make a voluntary contribu- 
tion of a specified part of their tillable acres 
to help solve the farm supply imbalance that 
now exists. Such a program should be vol- 
untary, rather than mandatory; but it is 
only right that only those who make this 
contribution of tillable acres in behalf of 
conservation and adjustment should be eli- 
gible for the benefits of the income improve- 
ment program, Crops covered by nation- 
wide marketing orders or other special pro- 
grams should be excluded from the tillable 
acrenge definition. 

Any farmer who is willing to contribute 
additional acres to augment conservation and 
agricultural adjustment should be encour- 
aged to do so up to not more than 2 or 3 out 
of each 10 of his tillable acres and receive an 
augmented ACP cover-crop payment thereon. 
On both producer-contributed and Govern- 
ment-rented acres, the producer should re- 
ceive regular ACP costssharing payments. 

If special provision is made for payments 
in kind, such provisions should make it op- 
tional with the producer whether he is paid 
in cash or in kind. I see no purpose in a 
broad application of payments in kind espe- 
cially for cotton. However, if they increase 
a farmers’ net income, they should be used. 

Not long ago, I spent some time in the 
Philippine Islands. I was greatly impressed 
by an adverse condition that would worry 
me greatly if we should allow it to redevelop 
in this country. 

In the absence of an effective supply man- 
agement program operated by neither the 
Government nor by producers’ cooperatives, 
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the price of rice fluctuated greatly within 
each marketing season, A few days before 
the harvest began, the price of rice would 
be several times as high as it would be sey- 
eral days after harvest started. Then as the 
season wore on, the price of rice would rise 
a great deal more rapidly than justified by 
the cost of storage, until it reached the ex- 
tremely high point just before the next 
harvest. 

The consequence of this kind of thing is 
that the price is abnormally low when the 
farmer has something to sell and does not 
rise to a fair level until after the middlemen 
have taken over the harvest from the farmer. 
This contributes to low-farm income and 
high profits of speculators. 

To meet this need, provision must be made 
for some kind of loan or other stabilization 
device to prevent large seasonal fluctuations 
in commodity prices. Specifically, I am con- 
cerned that some provision be made to assure 
that farmers may be able to obtain full 
value for their commodities when they sell 
them by having some means to hold them off 
the market until the fair price is approxi- 
mated in the marketplace. 

Such a device is essential whether farm- 
ers’ returns are protected by compensatory 
payments or not. 

We are also concerned that necessary pro- 
visions be made to enable the establishment 
of adequate and workable for those 
commodities which must be sold domesti- 
cally and in export in competition with in- 
dustrially produced synthetic substitutes. 
The major one of these that I have in mind 
is cotton. With presumably quite elastic 
long-term demand In relation to price, cot- 
ton needs the kind of program proposed in 
the bill introduced several years ago by Con- 
gressman PoacEe. The provisions of the leg- 
islation must be sufficiently broad and per- 
missive to allow the establishment of the 
kind of program we must have for cotton. 
Similar provisions will be needed in appli- 
cation to other major export crops such as 
wheat, soybeans, and rice and possibly for 
other import commodities in addition to 
wool and sugar. 

As a matter of fact, in my way of think- 
ing we should make separate provisions 
apart from the farm program, for three major 
types of programs the costs of which have 
been chalked up to farm price and income 
stabilization. I refer to: 

1, The establishment and maintenance of 
the needed national supply reserve or secur- 
ity stockpile of food, fiber and biological 
oils. This should be in the province of the 
Director of Civilian and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion and the National Security Council. The 
costs of such storage should be 
charged to disaster relief and national de- 
fense. 

2. Domestic welfare-type food utilization 
programs such as the food stamp program, 
food distribution and the school lunch and 
childrens’ milk programs. These should 
probably be in the province of the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and it 
should be his responsibility to prepare and 
justify the budgets used for these purposes. 

3. The entire operation of farm commodity 
exports, export subsidies, Pubile Law 480 aids 
and donations, international commodity 
agreement, and food for peace, generally. 
‘These should probably be in the province of 
the Secretary of State. The Secretary of 
State should have final responsibility for 
determining these needs and should prepare 
and defend the budgets required for such 


purposes. 

These officials should be charged with de- 
termining quantities of each farm commodity 
required for needs under their jurisdictions 
and remit it to Congress for appropriation 
to pay for such purchases and utilization, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the sixth install- 
ment in the series currently being pub- 
lished in the New York Daily News on 
the Cuban dictator, Fidel Castro. The 
following article is from the issue of 
March 11, 1960: 

Dm FATE on FIDEL Do IN MAJOR? 
(By Joseph Martin and Phil Santora) 


The disappearance of Maj. Camillo Cien- 
fuegos, former head of Castro's revolution- 
ary army, has been swathed in mystery and 
speculation ever since the small plane in 
which the popular Cuban hero was flying 
from Camaguey to Havana vanished 6 
months ago. 

Did his plane crash or was he liquidated? 
During its probe of the Castro regime, the 
News team talked to Matias Farias, the ofi- 
cer who was in charge of the official investi- 
gation of the incident. He charges that 
Cienfuegos was shot down. His testimony 
is corroborated by Maj. Pedro Diaz-Lanz, ex- 
head of the Cuban Air Force. 

When Castro took over, Farias was train- 
ing in Texas as a Cuban Air Force cadet. 
On February 26, 1959, he went back to Cuba 
and was assigned as a first lieutenant to a 
B-26 squadron in Camaguey. 

Promotions were coming fast in the Cas- 
tro regime and young Farias became chief 
of the small airbase at Camaguey. Last 
August 8, after Castro forces put down a 
budding revolt in the city of Trinidad, Fa- 
rias and three other pilots—Jorge Requeny, 
Adolfo Leon, and Luis Munoz—fell under 
suspicion as enemies of the government. 
They were sent to Columbia military prison. 

Matias now admits he was a member of a 
conspiracy and knew others Involved in a 
plot to overthrow Castro. 

“One of the men,” he sald, “was sentenced 
to 30 years and the rest of us were fired from 
the air force. However, there was a pecu- 
liar turn of events. At 3 a.m. on October 30, 
shortly after Cienfuegos had disappeared, I 
was summoned to headquarters at Columbia. 
There was a shortage of pilots and they 
needed men to help look for him, 

“I reminded them I was fired as a pilot and 
they said to forget that. Either fly or go to 
jail. Then they told me to go to Camaguey 
and try to find out what had happened. A 
couple of guards went with me to make sure 
I got there.” 2 

Never was an investigation launched under 
such odd circumstances—with the officers in 
charge under guard. 

“We were supposed to look for the missing 
plane,” Farias said, but It was dark and that 
was Impossible.“ 

At Camaguey, Farias went directly to the 
control tower. The tape that records all 
arrivals and departures showed that Cien- 
fuegos and his pilot, Luciano Farinas, known 
as a poor navigator, had taken off in a Cessna 
310 on runway 7 at 6:01 p.m, 


CLAIMS HE WAS JUST PRACTICING 


“The tape also showed that a much faster 
plane—a British-made Sea Fury fighter— 
had taken off at 6:11. The pilot was Blas 
Dominguez, who had been Raul Castro's per- 
sonal pilot,” Farias said. 

As the investigation continued, an odd 

developed, 
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“Usually, there is masking tape covering 
the mouth of the 20-millimeter cannon on a 
Sea Fury. It is removed only when the can- 
non are to be used. When Dominguez's 
plane returned to Camaguey after the 45- 
minute flight, there was no masking tape. 
Furthermore, the cannon showed evidence of 
being fired. Blas claimed he had been prac- 
ticing. 

“Capt. Roberto de Cardenas was in charge 
of the base. He didn't believe Blas’ story and 
had him placed under arrest on suspicion 
of having shot Ceinfuegos’ plane down. 

“Fidel arrived the day after the incident 
and ordered that no one be allowed to talk to 
Dominguez. He also talked to the man who 
had been in charge of the control tower at 
the time the Cessna and the Sea Fury had 
taken off. 

“Less than 24 hours later, the man shot 
himself. The newspapers said he committed 
suicide because he was ill. This I do not 
believe. 

ARGUED AGAINST THE EXECUTION 


“Blas was released from jall and promoted 
to first Heutenant. Capt. de Cardenss was 
thrown into prison for exceeding his au- 
thority. He was kept there for a month.” 

There are stories to support Farias’ con- 
tention. The week before Cienfuegos’ dis- 
appearance he and Raul Castro had had an 
argument, during which blows were ex- 
changed. 

Cienfuegos was an easygoing man who 
enjoyed women, good food, and the company 
of convivial friends. He had been a bus boy 
in San Francisco, a dishwasher in New York, 
and he was a live-and-let-live kind of a man 
who frequently argued against the execu- 
tions ordered by Castro as “unnecessary.” 

Consequently, he was admired by many 
Cubans—and the popularity of others never 
made Fidel happy. A few weeks after Cien- 
fuegos’ disappearance and a widespread hunt 
for him—in which Castro even asked the 
help of U.S. authorities—Osmani Cienfuegos, 
a brother, was appointed minister of public 
works. It was clearly an attempt to soothe 
suspicious Cubans. 

Farias spent 3 days in Camaguey. Then 
he flew home to Havana. En route, the left 
engine of his B-26 conked out. The plane 
struck a TV antenna on the roof of à build- 
ing near the Havana Airport and just about 
made the airstrip. 

“I was met by Raul Castro,” he said with 
a grin, “and he told me to keep my mouth 
shut about why I had been fired. But I was 
in a filght suit and photographers were tak- 
ing pictures. The fact that I had brought 
my plane in on one engine made me a hero. 
Raul was on a spot. 

“The next day I was made a captain—me, 
who had been kicked out of the Air Force a 
week or so earlier. They couldn't do much 
else, I guess. 

“But I felt my friends would misunder- 
stand my promotion. I couldn't let them 
think I had sold out. As a captain, I was 
assigned to a crop-dusting plane. They 
would fill the gas tanks only part way so I 
couldn't fly cut of Cuba. 

On December 11, I, said the hell with it 
and I took off for Key West. There were no 
instruments in the plane. Not enough gas, 
but I had to make the try. 

“I had less than 5 minutes fuel left when 
I spotted a ship that later turned out to he 
a Norwegian ship, the Fromhill. I made a 
belly landing in the water and finally got 
aboard. I found out then that I was off 
course and would have missed Key West even 
if I had enough gas. 

“I said to the captain, ‘If you're going to 
Cuba, for God's sake give me a boat.’ I was 
willing to row to the United States. Fortu- 
nately, he was going to Florida,” 

There's a sequel. 

Major Naranjo, a close friend of Cienfuegos, 
had been asking questions, conducting his 
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own investigation. A few days after Cien- 
fuegos’ disappearance, he showed up at Camp 
Columbia with two other officers and de- 
manded to see Raul Castro, 


HE REFUSED TO BE A CASTRO STOOGE 


Naranjo and his two friends were promptly 
machinegunned to death by a guard. The 
Official version was that Naranjo reached 
for his gun—but when authorities got to the 
scene, it was found he had only his identifi- 
cation card in his hand. 

Maj. Pedro Diaz-Lanz, who quit as head 
of the Cuban Air Force rather than deal with 
Communists, corroborated Farias’ story in 
every detail but one—he said he believed the 
masking tape on the 20- mm. cannon of the 
Sea Fury fighter was shot away, not removed 
in advance. 

Diaz-Lanz is another of the many patri- 
otic Cubans who are neither pro-Batista nor 
pro-Castro, There is a misconception that 
men who criticize the Castro regime are dis- 
gruntled Batista exiles. 

Only one confirmed Batista follower—Ro- 
lando Masferrer—was interviewed by the 
News team. The rest are dedicated to. free- 
dom for Cuba and to their own high 
principles. 

Diaz-Lanz is typical of the Cuban who gives 
up his career, his home, and his friends for 
an ideal. He could have stayed on as the 
respected chief of Castro's air force if he had 
just kept his mouth shut and followed orders. 
This he refused to do. 

He testified before a House committee in 
Washington last July 14 with regard to the 
Communist threat to the United States 
through the Caribbean, 

Diaz-Lanz, 33, flew into the Sierra Maestra 
Mountains some 18 times with arms for 
Castro. 

“Before I ever heard of Castro, I was bring- 
ing in arms for Carols Prio Socorras,” he 
sgid. 

“I've been anti-Communist all my life- 
My father was anti-Communist. He was 
formerly Minister of the Interior. When Í 
saw Prio living lavishly while his men were 
having a tough time, I became disillusioned- 
I took sides with Castro—only to be disillu- 
sioned again later on. 


THEN FIDEL LAUNCHED INTO A LONG SPEECH 


“I remember the first trip I made t0 
the Sierra, I flew in machineguns, M-I 
rifles, Browning automatic rifles and ammu- 
nition. It was the 31st of March 1958, and 
I had to land a C46 in a cow pasture. 
was damaged and I had to burn it after 18 
was unloaded. 

“The men were crying out of gratitude- 
They were without weapons and ammuni- 
tion until I arrived. Fidel congratula 
me. He said, happily, that now he could do 
something. He launched into a speech, talk- 
ing about restitution of the constitution 
and free elections. He said the barbarities 
would cease. He didn’t want to be part 
the government, he told us—he was too 
young to run the country. He was con- 
vincing, as usual. 

“I found out many things about Fidel 
during those days. He had been raised in ® 
Jesuit school, but he didn't believe in God 
He was a great admirer of Che Guevara and 
even I knew that Che was a professions 
Communist. 

“When we arrived In Havana after the 
revolution, women pinned religious medals 
on Fidel and El Che asked him what they 
were. Fidel told him not to scoff, that £ 
percent of Cubans are Catholic and tha 
‘this sort of thing can mean a lot to us. t 

“For the first time, I became aware thê 
this was not the kind of a man g wanted 
to follow. I had been duped—just as the 
Cuban people are being duped now but do 
not yet realize it. 

“Raul and El Che are more bloodthirsty 
than Fidel. Originally, they wanted to purs® 
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More than 40,000 Cubans. Fidel objected, 
Saying this would not sit well with the Cu- 
ban people. 

“One day, they sent a man to my head- 
Quarters, He said his job was to help in- 
doctrinate the air force. I objected, but 
he had been sent by Raul and he stayed. 
It now became known that I was against 
the regime. 

DAYS ARE NUMBERED AND HE KNOWS IT 

“One day Fidel told me, ‘Pedro, I'm going 

give you a supervisor. I think you're 
Betting too noble for your own good.’ I 
; to argue, but he cut me short with, 
I don’t want to hear another thing about it, 
or you'll face charges of insubordination.’ ” 

It was 2 days later that Diaz-Lanz de- 
veloped typhoid and was confined to his 

for a month. When he recovered, he 
tried to forestall possible court-martial on 
trumped-up charges but knew that his days 
were numbered. 

There was one last heated session with 
Castro. Dliaz-Lanz told him: “You are not 
the owner of this country. We fought to be 
able to say and do things when we want to. 
Tm against communism and you don't seem 
to like that.” 

“He became yery angry and said he would 
take action against me. I knew that my 
hot temper had forced me too far, Two days 
later, I skipped the country.” 

-Lanz and his wife, Tania, now live 
in Miami. He is still active in the fight 
Against Castro and many pilots who have de- 
fected are in constant touch with him in the 
event “we have a chance to strike a blow” 
against Castro. 


Cyrus Eaton Asks President Eisenhower 
for Immediate Ending of Nuclear Tests 
as Essential First Step in Disarma- 
ment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


8 Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
À beaker, Cyrus Eaton, in a well reasoned 
etter to the New York Times on Fri- 
day, March 4, 1960, has called on Presi- 
ent Eisenhower to conclude an agree- 
Ment for the immediate ending of 
Uclear tests as the essential first step in 


Tmament. Mr. Eaton terms the 
the dent “the one man who can make 
fateful decision.” 


eens Eaton's most recent public ex- 
j Ssion of his views on this vital sub- 
Let has been featured by the New York 
le es on Friday, March 4. 1960, as the 
— letter to the editor, as follows: 
Ps Ban Pacr Urcen—Hazaro ro MANKIND 
s EEN IF AN AGREEMENT Is NoT REACHED 
sins Eprror or THE New YORK TIMES: 
ence the time of the first Confer- 
the Uk nuclear scientists the United States, 
reg SR. and the United Kingdom were 


Sole 
bomb. possessors of the dread secret of the 
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Over a 4-year period, five Pugwash sci- 
entific conferences have brought together 
112 eminent specialists from 23 major na- 
tions, East and West, all of the unanimous 
opinion that weapons of mass annihilation 
must be universally banned, and that delay 
can only lead to the eventual possession of 
the worst forms of weaponry by every coun- 
try of consequence around the globe. 

With the recent French explosion in the 
Sahara, membership in the nuclear club has 
increased to four. Unless international 
agreement is reached soon to prohibit tests 
and ban nuclear weapons, each of the other 
19 nations on the Pugwash list, along with 
others, will in all likelihood be equipping 
Itself with nuclear weapons. All of these 
countries now have the requisite scientific 
manpower and industrial capacity in the 
key fields of electric power, steel, cheml- 
cals, engineering, and large-scale construc- 
tion. 

PRESSURE EXERTED 


Grave considerations dictate the urgency 
for the early conclusion of a clear-cut test 
ban agreement at Geneva, where negotia- 
tions have been dragging along for 15 months. 
There can be no hope whatever of agree- 
ment at Geneva as long as pressure for 
further testing, however limited, con- 
tinues to be successfully exerted on the 
White House and the Congress by the United 
States Defense Department, the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the small handful 
of official scientific advisers with a vested 
interest in urging the United States to run 
the risk of more tests. 

America's closets Western allies have re- 
strained themselves from open criticism of 
the U.S. position with the greatest for- 
bearance, but now seem determined to 
convince world opinion that they, for their 
part, favor a different course. The Canadian 
Government has just announced a straight- 
forward new foreign policy calling for the 
end of all nuclear testing and the complete 
prohibition of nuclear, biological and chemi- 
cal warfare. At the same time Great Britain 
is giving every evidence of intending to fol- 
low the Canadian example promptly. 

The rivalries that now seem to loom large 
between the United States and the USSR. 
will be overshadowed by the terrible hazards 
that will confront mankind if 23 or more 
nations become manufacturers of their 
own nuclear arms. The eyes of the 
world are focused on the President of the 
United States, the one man who can make 
the fateful decision. Let us hope that his 
concern for humanity and respect for world 
sentiment, coupled with his profound knowl- 
edge of weaponry and broad experience in 
warfare, will tip the scales toward the im- 
mediate end of nuclear testing as the first 
step in disarmament. 

Cyrus S. Eaton. 

CLEVELAND, Onto, February 29, 1960. 


- 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OP 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Friday, March 11, 1960 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Both Houses received President’s message on postal rate raise. 
Senate continued on civil rights, acting on two amendments. 


House debated civil rights. 
See Congressional Program Ahead. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 

Routine Proceedings, pages 4839-4862 

Bills Introduced: 15 bills were introduced, as follows: 
S. 3177-3191. Page 4841 
Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. 3005, relating to the length of time by which the 
Federal Maritime Board may suspend tariff schedules 
(S. Rept. 1159); 

S. 2669, to extend the period of exemption from in- 
spection for certain vessels operating in inland waters 
of southeastern Alaska (S. Rept. 1160); and 

H.R. 10743, second supplemental appropriations for 
fiscal 1960, with amendments (S. Rept. 1161). 

Poge 4841 


President's Message—Postal Rates: Message was re- 
ceived from the President pointing out that postal def- 
icits are increasing each year, urging that the Post Office 
Department should be made self-supporting, and ad- 
vising that the Postmaster General is transmitting to 
Congress proposals for increases in postal rates on first-, 
second-, and third-class mail to yield an estimated $550 
million of new postal revenues in fiscal year 1961— 
referred to Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

Page 4853 


Corrupt Practices: S. Res. 285, to authorize investiga- 
tion of certain election charges, coming over from a 
previous day under the rule, was laid down and con- 
sidered, but at conclusion of morning business at 1 p.m. 
the resolution went to the calendar under the rule. 
Pages 4862-4863 


Public Land for School Purposes—Civil Rights: 
Senate continued consideration of H.R. 8315, directing 
the Secretary of the Army to lease certain property in 
Missouri for school purposes, after adopting the follow- 
ing amendment and motion: 

By 65 yeas to 19 nays, Lausche amendment to section 
1 (regarding obstruction of certain court orders) of 
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Dirksen substitute bill, as amended, so as to make the 
language applicable to obstruction of any court orders 
rather than solely those having to do with question 

school segregation; and by 49 yeas to 35 nays (motion 
to reconsider tabled), Morse motion to table section 1 
of Dirksen substitute bill, as amended (in effect reject- 
ing this branch of the substitute). Pages 4864-4895 


Record Votes and Quorum Calls: During Senate pro- 
ceedings today two record votes and four quorum calls 
were taken, which appear on pages 4861, 4682-4563, 
4879, and 4889. 

Nominations: One nomination in the Foreign Service 
was received, and one Foreign Service nomination was 
withdrawn. Poge 4895 


Program for Monday: Senate met at 11 a.m. and ad- 
journed at 6:02 p.m. until noon Monday, March 14; 
when its unfinished business will be H.R. 8315, to lease 
certain property in Missouri for school purposes. 

Poge 4895 


Committee Meetings 
(Committees not listed did not meet) 
CCC GRAIN STORAGE OPERATIONS 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: Special Agri- 
culture Investigating Subcommittee resumed its hear- 
ings on grain storage operations by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, having as its witnesses Earl © 
Corey, former Director of the Portland, Oreg., Office 
of the Commodity Stabilization Service; and W. George 
Goold, Assistant Director of Personnel, Department 
Agriculture. 
Hearings were recessed subject to call. 


APPROPRIATIONS—MUTUAL SECURITY 
Committee on Appropriations: Committee held execu- 


tive hearings with regard to proposed fiscal 1961 budget 


West Virginia Admirably Situated for 
Marketing and Has Readily Adaptable 
Labor Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette, the editor 
of which invited me to prepare an arti- 
Cle evaluating West Virginia’s location, 
its raw materials, and its labor force, 
83 my observations on March 11, 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WEST VIRGINIA ADMIRABLY SITUATED FOR MAR- 

8 AND Has READILY ADAPTABLE LABOR 

RCE 


(By Jennincs Ranpo.px, U. S. Senator from 
West Virginia) 

Fundamental problems of unemployment 
in West Virginia are not due solely to mech- 
anlzation by the coal industry and primary 
Manufacturing. This fact was emphasized 

prior articles of this series in which it 
Was that much of our difficulty is 
Attributable to the lag in the development 
Of secondary manufacturing, as well as slow 
Frowth of service industries, including con- 
Struction and trade. When referring to sec- 
ondary manufacturing the connotation is 
Satellites of our primary coal, chemicals, tim- 

g, and metals industries. 

This is a problem not necessarily unique 
to West Virginia—except in the matter of 
degree. The conditions we face today—very 
acutely in some parts of the State—will be 
Confronted by many areas of the country 
Within the next decade. 

By 1970, the United States must provide 
13.5 million new jobs to accommodate the 
Sowing population, and this will necessitate 
a rate of increase in our labor force 50 per- 
dent greater than that of the 1950's. West 
Virginia must accomplish its proportionate 
Share of fulfilling the mission which this 
Problem will pose. 

The bulk of the requisite new jobs prob- 
ably will have to be provided by economic 
Activities other than manufacturing, trans- 
Portation, public utilities, mining, and agri- 
Culture—industries which now comprise ap- 
Proximately 43 percent of our national em- 
Ployment and which provide approximately 

1 percent of West Virginia's total jobs. The 

Plication seems clear that we must look 

yond this group of job-producing indus- 
tries if we are to achieve sustained improve- 
Ment of the total economy. 
wine consulting economist with whom West 

irginia’s situation was discussed last year 
referred, during the course of the conversa- 
to the mining psychology of much of 
the business and financial community of our 
State. His thesis was that many West Vir- 
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ginians, haying earlier become accustomed 
to the quick and high returns on capital 
investment in coal, oil, and gas are reluctant 
to invest in other businesses which take 
longer to develop and offer lower returns. 
Thus, he suggested, much of West Virginia's 
savings, instead of going into new enter- 
prises, go out of the State into govern- 
ment bonds and other investments. Mean- 
while, the economist suggested, too much of 
the development of West Virginia's business 
and industry is left to outside capital. 

How much of this is speculative and how 
much is factual, I am not prepared to say— 
although I do believe that, if it is true, it is 
more an attitude of the past than of the 
present or the future. One of the most re- 
cent indications that the future may see 
more West Virginia savings invested in our 
State is noted in the chartering of the 
West Virginia First Small Business Invest- 
ment Corporation under the Federal Small 
Business Investment Act. With a capitali- 
zation of $160,000, this firm, with principal 
offices in Huntington, will be able to lend 
up to $500,000 to business firms in West 
Virginia, consistent with provisions of the 
act, 

One field which might be fruitfully ex- 
plored for the development of more local- 
ly owned businesses is the lumber industry, 
with its yleld of approximately half-a-bil- 
lion board feet per year. In spite of such 
a large cut, our State conservation officials 
declare that the annual new growth is al- 
most double the amount cut, exceeding the 
loss by more than 494 million board feet. 
Yet, 80 percent of our commercial timber is 
shipped to out-of-State users, 


West Virginia, situated in the center of 


“the great eastern marketing area, has an 


abundant supply of raw materials, as well 
as a labor force readily adaptable to its use 
in fabricating. This latter point was made 
dramatically clear to me by a letter I re- 
ceived about 4 months ago from the man- 
ager of one of the newer industries of the 
State. 

Several years ago, I participated with other 
citizens in the creation of the Elkins Indus- 
trial Development Corp. In our activities of 
seeking new industries for the community, 
we were successful in bringing to Randolph 
County the Metalab Labcraft Division of the 
Norbute Corp., manufacturers and engineers 
specializing in scientific and laboratory 
equipment, 

Last November I received a letter from the 
plant manager, John P. Russo, which clearly 
expressed his belief in the advantages West 
Virginia offers for industry and business, 
Russo states: As you probably may remem- 
ber, Metalab Labcraft settled in Elkins just 
2 years ago this month. At that time we had 
a backlog of orders which amounted to sev- 
eral million dollars. We had no trained 
source of labor and were in reality engaged 
in fulfilling these contracts with no qualified 
personnel, The most remarkable fact con- 
cerning this situation was that we employed 
immediately approximately 75 persons with 
no past experience or skills in our industry, 
(who), within the period of 6 months, pro- 
duced all of the items required for our back- 
log of work at that time. 

“At the present we are employing approxi- 
mately 250 local people. We have just re- 
cently completed an expansion to our facili- 
ties, giving us approximately 50,000 addi- 
tional square feet of working space. Our an- 


nual payroll at the present time is approxl- 
mately $750,000 and the anticipated pay- 
roll in perhaps another year will probably 
reach $900,000 annually. 

“As a personal observation, let me state 
the following: I have been involved in our 
industry for the past 24 years. During that 
time I have been located in approximately 
eight different parts of the country and ex- 
posed to the qualifications, capabilities, and 
aptitudes of the labor pool in those areas, I 
also estimate that during this period of time 
that the number of people who have been 
under my direction, either directly or indi- 
rectly, approximately 5,000 persons. I say 
without equivocation that I have never be- 
fore seen a group of people who have com- 
bined their zealousness, attitude, coopera- 
tion, and native capabilities to achieve the 
measure of performance that we have here.” 

The experience of Mr. Russo is not unique. 
It has been duplicated by many others who 
have had experience with the industrious- 
ness and adaptability of the men and women 
of West Virginia. 

On May 30, 1955, I had the privilege of 
introducing Henry J. Kaiser when he ad- 
dressed Ravenswood’s celebrated annual “$5 
banquet” and told why the Kaiser Aluminum 
& Chemical Co. selected its site near that 
West Virginia community for its huge 
aluminum mill. Mr. Kaiser said—and I 
quote from his text: "We like the location. 
We like the transportation facilities. We 
like the wealth of natural resources. We 
like the geographical relationship which 
Ravenswood holds to our vital eastern mar- 
kets. Most of all, we like the people here 
* * * the spirit of cooperation and a sub- 
stantial evidence that we would be welcome.” 

Walter T. Phair, assistant to the vice presi- 
dent of Kaiser Industries, who verified the 
quotations, further advised me in a Febru- 
ary 18, 1960, letter: 

“I would like to underscore Mr, Kaiser's 
remarks by stating that from the time of the 
ground-breaking ceremonies, the area people 
who make up at least 98 percent of our work 
force have contributed immensely to the suc- 
cess of the reduction-fabricating operations. 
From the start we have found the workers 
to be quickly adaptable to aluminum oper- 
ations, energetic, enthusiastic, productive, 
and loyal.” 

Also last month, in correspondence with 
F. J. French, president of the General 
Chemical Division of Allied Chemical Corp., 
concerning matters affecting that firm's 
operation at Nitro, near Charleston, it was 
encouraging to have received this comment 
from that experienced industrialist who 
heads a highly successful organization: “My 
company’s opinion with respect to the op- 
portunities for industry to thrive in West 
Virginia is best illustrated by the fact that 
our hydrofluoric acid plant at Nitro, put into 
operation as a new plant only 14 months ago, 
is now in the process of being substantially 
expanded.” 5 

Yes, there are countless numbers of per- 
sons and firms familiar with the quality and 
adaptability of those who form the labor 
force in our State and are well satisfied 
with their experiences. 

I am equally confident that the success 
of the Elkins Industrial Development Corp, 
is not unique. Other business and indus- 
trial development groups such as those or- 
ganized in Clarksburg, Beckley, Bluefield, 
Fairmont, Grafton, Huntington, Wheeling, 
and elsewhere in West Virginia will improve 
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the economic growth of their communities. 
And these are but a few of some 120 local 
development efforts in our State. 

This fact—the existence of such a num- 
ber of community development and improve- 
ment bodies—is perhaps the most effective 
testimony of the faith of West Virginians in 
the continued vitality and the promise of 
our State’s economy. 


Toward Christian Attitudes on 
World Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a sermon given by Rev. W. 
Cecil Findley, pastor of the Evangelical 
United Brethren Church, Manhattan, 
Kans., for World Order Sunday. In 
addition to his duties as pastor, Rev- 
erend Findley serves as minister to stu- 
dents who attend Kansas State Univer- 
sity in Manhattan. Iam certain that all 
Members of Congress will find Reverend 

s sermon most penetrating and 
thought provoking. 

Reverend Findley has made the fol- 
lowing comments regarding this out- 
standing sermon: i 

I am not personally a committed pacifist, 
nor is my church one of the historic peace 
churches, but this is an area in which I have 
become greatly concerned because I am seek- 
ing to apply Christian principles to all of 
life. If the remarks in this sermon are criti- 
cal, they are not intended to criticize one 
administration or party, but are critical 
of all of us, 


The sermon follows: 


Toward CHRISTIAN ATTITUDES ON WORLD 
ORDER 

Walter Rauschenbusch talked long ago 
about “the knights of the washbowl.“ that 
venerable order which stems from Pilate's 
washing of his hands before the people, al- 
lowing Jesus to be crucified, but declaring 
at the same time, “I am innocent of this 
man's blood.“ We too, ask for the washbowl 
rather than accepting our hardest respon- 
sibilities. As Christians, confronted with 
the issue of war or peace in our world, we 
rejoice that we can have refuge in the order 
of the knights of the washbowl. We will 
wash our hands of the matter, that is what 
we will do, 

But the problem still persists, and still 
grows more urgent. It does not go away if 
we wash our hands of it; it persists even if 
we shut our eyes and hope it goes away. 
And this is World Order Sunday, when our 
very schedule clamors for a word to be 
spoken that is both Christian and relevant 
to the world situation. 

And so we venture to see the world situa- 
tion today from a Christian perspective. We 
not only renounce the ancient and venerable 
order of knights of the washbowl, but we 
even stray away from our office as Curators 
of the Cubbyhole—where we put our faith 
in one cubbyhole and world problems in 
another, and comfort ourselves with the 
magic formula, “Never the twain shall 
meet.” In doing this, we have three things 
to say about Christian attitudes in this 
area of world order. 
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First, if we are truly Christians, and if we 
are in any meaningful sense a Christian 
nation, then our Christian faith should be 
the basic determinant in our attitudes 
toward this problem. Christ calls us to no 
halfway discipleship, where we give Him our 
hearts but not our minds. He brooks no 
secondary loyalty, where we let Him clear 
supreme in some areas, but keep him clear 
out of others. Christ is either Lord of all of 
life, or He is not Lord at all. If He said any- 
thing that has bearing on our attitudes 
toward the world problem, obligation ls laid 
upon us as Christians to listen to Him first 
of all. 

Hear Him: “You have heard that it was 
said, ‘You shall love your neighbor and hate 
your enemy.’ But I say to you, Love your 
enemies and pray for those who persecute 
you, so that you may be sons of your Father 
who is in heaven; for He makes His sun rise 
on the evil and on the good, and sends rain 
on the just and on the unjust.“ 

Or again: “Blessed are the merciful, for 
they shall obtain mercy. Blessed are the 
peacemakers, for they shall be called sons of 
God.“ 


We could multiply quotations from Jesus. 
but it appears that the requirement laid out 
in these few words is both clear and de- 
manding. If we are to get our basic ap- 
proach to life from the Master, we are to 
be—in whatever the situation—persons of 
love, persons of the kind of active good will 
which will promote peace, rather than war, 
kindness rather than enmity, understanding 
rather than strife. This active good will is 
not to be withheld from any because they 
are our enemies“; we are bid explicitly to 
include them within the circle of our con- 
cern. 

If these statements from our Lord are said 
to be too idealistic for the harsh realities 
of our modern world, if we claim that they 
are not relevant in the situation in which 
we live, then it is as simple as this: We have 
forfeited the right to be called Christians. 

Far too often we of the church—in good 
Knights of the Washbow! tradition—have 
abdicated our responsibility in the formation 
of attitudes toward peace and war. There 
are those in our land who have eagerly 
seized upon the opportunity left by our fail- 
ure as a church, and have shaped attitudes 
according to other principles than those of 
Christ. 

To put it frankly: Our attitudes toward 
war and peace and foreign policy are shaped 
more by the military than by all others, 
including Christ. 

Look at our present approach to the prob- 
lem. We frantically produce more and more 
weapons and armaments, even though we 
could already obliterate civilization with 
what we have. We live with constant re- 
minders that Russia could push the button 
any time which would start the war, so we 
must be ready to destroy Russia. Our great- 
est expenditures are for military prepara- 
tions. 

Is all this because Christ has bid us kill 
and wound and maim as many of the enemy 
as possible if he starts anything? Are the 
most gigantic military preparations in the 
history of mankind being made today be- 
cause we have accepted Christ's idea that 
active love is the most powerful force in the 
world? 

- To be sure, there are those who insist that 
we have gotten these ideas from our Chris- 
tian faith—God is a great commander in 
chief, and Christ is his chief of staff. One 
minister during World War II was laboring 
with the text God is love,” and concluded 
that saturation bombing of enemy cities— 
dropping bombs indiscriminately on all men, 
women and children—may be one expression 
of the divine compassion. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, who reports this example of ration- 


thinking are evident in many ways. 
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alization, goes on to comment, “Such preach- 
ing, obliterating all difference between Christ 
and Mars, and making the church a mere ad- 
junct to the war department, seems to me a 
complete negation of Christ's teaching.” To 
which we only add, Amen. 

The plain fact is that our policy and atti- 
tudes are built in disregard of Christian 
principles. We have made the charge that 
the military leaders of our Nation have 
wielded more influence on our attitudes to- 
ward war than have the prophets of Chris- 
tendom. Let's look at this charge. 

Col. William Neblett; who was stationed 
in the Pentagon for a number of years, wrote 
a book in 1953 called Pentagon Politics. In 
this book he asserted that the Pentagon 
planned a nationwide campaign to create 
the impression “that we were living in A 
state of undeclared emergency; that war 
with Russia was just around the corner, and 
that we not only had to keep our military 
strength, but we had to increase it.“ You 
can judge for yourself how successful this 
planned campaign has been. 

We all like the feeling of power, of run- 
ning things, and military men are no excep- 
tion to this. They have gloried in the fact 
that they have virtually taken over things. 
The Army and Navy Bulletin of 12 years ago 
already said, “Today the army has yirtual 
control of foreign affairs.” 

In 1953 there were 67 army generals and 
colonels assigned to civillan agencies of gov- 
ernment. By 1957, the number had in- 
creased to 200 generals or admirals, and 
1,300 colonels or naval personnel of compar- 
able rank, plus 6,000 officers of lower grade- 
Progressively, the military viewpoint has 
been gaining more and more control in all 
phases of our Government's program. 

The results of this militarization of our 
one 
way is seen in the virtual universal military 
training we have, under which every young 
man has to face the prospects of military 
service, even though we are technically at 
peace. This is necessary to maintain the 
peace, we are told, even though the judg- 
ment of history is clear, that to be pre 
for war is to be p to war.“ That 
is, every nation in history that has given its 
energy to preparations for war has ended uP 
fighting. 

After World War II. Congress failed to 
pass the selective service bill that the mili- 
tary wanted. One general spoke of the ap, 
pallingly bad judgment” of the “old men 
in Congress “who would have been elimi- 
nated in any other nation.” There is here 
the sinister hint that Congress had better do 
what the military asked or run the risk of 
elimination. Congress took the hint, and in 
the face of a huge propaganda effort by 
military men, made selective service a per- 
manent institution in 1951. 

I would like to mention one other way in 
which the military influence is being felt 
right here where we are, at Kansas State 
University. Our Government is spending 
over $30 million to keep over 300,000 stu- 
dents in ROTC. The aim is quite frank! 
that of indoctrination. It has been poin 
out that the system is very inefficient in 
producing officers, since 73 percent serve 
only the minimum term and then quit; 
actually the Armed Forces use ROTC for 
indoctrination and propaganda purposes. I 
say this realizing that some of you have bee 
indoctrinated with this military system 80 
that you will dislike my saying this to you- 
I oppose the idea of compulsory ROTC as 4 
part. of education, because the alm of true 
education and the mark of an educated per- 
son is the ability to make intelligent judg- 
ment and to have critical understanding. 
Any system of indoctrination or propaganda 
is out of place in creating these qualities. 

This is perhaps more than enough sub- 
stantiation to my charge that we are letting 
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the military call all the shots for us. My 
reason for including all this in a sermon is 
to leave us with this questlon—please get 
this: Is our basic orientation military, or is 
it Christian? Do we get our fundamental 
Notions on how to solve our problems from 
those who say, You must be prepared to 
fight, or from him who taught us to try the 
Way of redeeming love? Is our approach to 
Our enemies to be learned from a manual of 
Military discipline, or from the words from 
the cross, Father, forgive them“? 
1 


The second thing that must be said about 
Christian attitudes toward world order is 
that the Christian way does not mean to 
Give in weakly to evil. It does not mean 
that we must be irresponsible in the face of 
Our obligations to the world and to our own 
future generations. Surely the Christian of 
all people is responsible to do all that he 
can to promote the good and defeat the evil. 

But this idea of Christian responsibility in 
resistance to the forces of evil does not mean 
Putting our trust in the weapons of force 
and violence. Is this the way of responsi- 

ty, to rely on a system that has us more 
than ever, to count on a way out 
Which would leave over 50 million Ameri- 
Cans dead and countless others wounded and 
dying, should we have to actually use it? It 
Seems clear that the way of responsibility 
to ourselves, to the world, and to our future 
generations, lies down another path. 

We must resist the forces of evil, but we 
Must find better means of doing it. Com- 
Munism is our present enemy, but why must 
Our so-called Christian Nation stoop to the 
Methods of the godless in combating them? 
Our point is that the Christian attitude is 
not based on cowardice that refuses to resist 

advance of evil, but it is a resistance 
on Christian lines. 

Recent history has provided us with a 
Powerful demonstration of resistance with- 
Out bitterness or violence. The Negroes of 
Montgomery, Ala, were the victims of sub- 
human treatment on the buses of their city. 
Pinally the time came when they could 
Stand it no longer, and they refused to ride 
the buses until they were guaranteed 
Courteous treatment. They walked and 
Caught rides as they could for a year; but 
the amazing thing is that during their whole 
Protest, it was only the white community 
that reacted with violence. Martin Luther 
King was a Negro leader in the movement, 
and he made it clear that the people must 
resist the evil, but they must not hate their 
White brothers, and must not react with 
Violence. Perhaps the crucial test came 
When his own home was bombed, and a mob 
ot Negroes gathered, ready to start a violent 
race riot, Martin Luther King, standing on 
the porch of his bombed home, could have 
Spoken the word to start one of the worst 
Tace riots this country has seen, but instead 
he said to the assembled mob: “We must 
love our white brothers, no matter what they 
do to us. We must make them know that 
We love them. Jesus still cries out in words 

t echo across the centuries, ‘Love your 
enemies; bless them that curse you; pray for 
them that despitefully use you. i 

The crowd that had gathered for violence 
Went home peacefully. - They who had come 
With blood in their eye demonstrated that 
JJ 

t. 

May we learn and demonstrate this truth 
as a Nation in the sphere of our national re- 
Sponsibilities. May we learn that we cannot 
advance the cause of righteousness with the 
tools of evil; that we cannot promote peace 
by fighting, The question of how to do this 
leads to our third point, 
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The third thing we must say is that the 
Christian will do all he can to understand 
the nature of our struggle, the responsibili- 
ties upon us, and the requirements of our 
faith in this situation. Uninformed good 
will does not do the job. An approach not 
grounded in the realities of the situation 
may meet the requirements of piety without 
actually saying anything to help us find a 
way out of our dilemma. There is no excuse 
for a Christian refusing to give his best 
thought to this problem. 

It seems clear that this very study of the 
situation indicates that a nonmilitary solu- 
tion must be found. The deputy chief of 
our Central Intelligence Agency, whom the 
United Press calls one of the best informed 
Americans on what the Russians are doing, 
states emphatically “that Russia is neither 
ready for war nor preparing for war, that 
the Kremlin does not want a war, though the 
Communists will fight if they are forced to.” 
The point is, he says, “that peace is essential 
to the accomplishment of Communist aims.” 
What they want to do is to win the world 
by economic development and technical aid 
in underdeveloped countries. They know 
that all would be losers in a global war, but 
they are confident that they can whip us by 
outdeveloping, outproducing us, and by 
using the fruits of their peacetime produc- 
tion to win the world. 

This means, you see, that we are playing 
right into their hands when we refuse to set 
up a balanced peacetime economy. We 
further their chances for expansion by pour- 
ing the vast bulk of our resources into those 
military preparations which can do nothing 
for the betterment of the world. 

Instead of using our energy and resources 
in the preparation for war, we must begin 
throwing the same kind of energy and the 
same extent of resources into preparations 
for peace. It is only when we get seriously 
to work to create conditions throughout the 
world that make peace possible that we will 
be doing that which thwarts the spread of 
communism. 

We must show real Christian concern for 
the needy of the world. We must demon- 
strate to the world that we stand for those 
things which they need. Along this line, 
what could better demonstrate to the col- 
ored majority of the world the integrity of 
our faith than to grant first-class citizen- 
ship to the Negroes within our own land? 
I am suggesting simply that when we learn 
to regard others, not as objects of exploita- 
tion for dollars or for military: advantage, 
but as brothers under God, then we can 
hear the words, “Blessed are (you) peace- 
makers.“ 

I am not an economist, nor is this a po- 
litical science lecture. My suggestions are 
not that we must follow any particular 
strategy of foreign aid or.economic develop- 
ment. 

But I am a minister of Jesus Christ, and 
my call to you is that we must follow those 
approaches which are in keeping with the 
spirit and aims of our master. My conten- 
tion this morning has been that not only is 
this our imperative, but that this is the only 
practical way open to us, to lay down our 
arms of war, and pick up our tools of peace. 

The prophecy can yet come true: “And 
they shall beat their swords into plowshares, 
and their spears into pruning hooks: na- 
tion shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.” This 
prophecy can come true, but not until we 
want it to come true, and work for it with 
all our energy. 
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The World Court and the Connally 
Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Connally Amendment,” 
published in the Sumter (S.C.) Daily 
Item of March 10, 1960. The Sumter 
Daily Item is one of the permanent news- 
papers of my State and is edited by the 
very able H. D. Osteen, its publisher. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CONNALLY AMENDMENT 

“I have seen no argument in favor of re- 
pealing the Connally reservation which has 
any purpose other than to establish world 
government over the United States,” says 
George Sokolsky, well-known columnist. 

We were delighted to see that a number 
of South Carolina county Democratic con- 
ventions, including Sumter, adopted resolu- 
tions urging the defeat of the resolution 


offered by Senator Huserr Horatio HUM- 


PHREY. As Mr. Sokolsky says, the passage 
of the Connally reservation disappointed 
those who had sought to develop the United 
Nations into a world government.” 

The resolution adopted by the Sumter 

County Democrats (similar resolutions were 
adopted by other county conventions) ex- 
presses the view we believe of the masses of 
the people in this section. The resolution 
says: 
“Whereas the World Court was established 
by the United Nations with the intent that 
it should be superior to all domestic courts 
of each participating nation in those matters 
within its jurisdiction; and 

“Whereas in adopting the resolution com- 
mitting and binding the United States to 
participate in and accept the jurisdiction of 
the World Court, the Congress of the United 
States would have no jurisdiction over ‘dis- 
putes with respect to matters which are 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of the United States as determined by the 
United States’; and 

“Whereas Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, of 
Minnesota, has introduced a Senate resolu- 
tion calling for the elimination of the words 
‘as determined by the United States’; and 

“Whereas if these words ‘as determined by 
the United States’ are eliminated from the 
agreement of this Government to accept the 
Jurisdiction of this World Court, the United 
States will have virtually surrendered its 
Constitution and its national sovereignty 
and accepted the dictation and control by 
foreign governments of its internal affairs; 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Sumter County Demo- 
crats Convention: 

“(1) That this convention urges the Sen- 
ators representing the State of South Caro- 
lina in the US. Senate and the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the US. Senate to op- 
pose repeal of the Connally amendment and 
to defeat Senate Resolution 94. 

“(2) That a copy of this resolution be 
forthwith transmitted by the secretary of 
this convention to U.S. Senators OLIN D. 
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JOHNSTON and J. Strom: THurMonD and to 
the chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate with the request that 
it be called to the attention of the whole 
committee and that the delegates from Sum- 
ter County are requested to present this res- 
olution to the State Democratic convention.” 

The Item has on several occasions ex- 
pressed its strong opposition to any repeal 
of the Connally reservation and we were de- 
lighted to see the Democrats of the county 
take a stand against it. 


Federal Aid to Education—Financial and 
Educational Folly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. ELMER J. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter received by me from Mr. 
Lloyd Morey, president emeritus and 
former comptroller of the University of 
Illinois and former Illinois State auditor. 

Mr. Morey's background eminently 
qualifies him as an authority to speak 
on the ramifications and end result of 
proposals for broad extension of so- 
called Federal aid to States and com- 
munities in all levels of education, His 
candid appraisal is as follows: 

URBANA, ILL., March 9, 1960. 
Hon. ELMER J. HOFFMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. Horrman: I am deeply con- 
cerned over the proposals for broad extension 
of so-called Federal aid to States and com- 
munities in all levels of education. I firmly 
believe that for the most part such actions 
would be both unnecessary and highly un- 
desirable. My reasons are these: 

1. Actually there is no such thing as “fi- 
nancial Federal aid.” All the money thus 
provided comes sooner or later from the same 
taxpayers who provide the funds for State 
and local financing. To channel it through 
the National Government increases overhead 
costs and tends to centralize decision and 
supervision in others than those who bear 
educational and management responsibility. 

2. While the Federal Government has done 
much for education in the past, the major 
burden of both financial responsibility and 
educational development has rested with 
and been assumed by communities, States, 
and private institutions and agencies. This 
is as it should be. To place this responsi- 
bility and authority in any degree in a cen- 
tral government would seriously reduce the 
independence of spirit and action on which 
our system of education has ben built and 
has flourished. : 

3. The progress made by the States and 
citizens in solving their own problems of edu- 
cational finance in recent yeurs is impressive. 
There is no reason to believe this will not 
continue and generally be adequate. Fed- 
eral help would tend to reduce their feeling 
of responsibility for their problems, and en- 
courage them to rely on a mythical source 
which really amounts only to giving them 
back their own money. 

4. By almost common consent, Inflation is 
the greatest burden upon the country at 
the present time. Inflation is not caused 
solely by Government expenditures or 
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deficits, but It is materially increased by 
them. Educational expenditures are not the 
sole cause of Federal deficits, but they con- 
tribute to them, To create a new and major 
addition in the face of present deficit and 
debt, without revenue to meet tt, would in- 
crease the financial instability of the Govern- 
ment and the consequent burdens of infla- 
tion. 

There may be a few areas in which local 
resources are sufficiently behind the general 
average and local educational conditions are 
sufficiently in arrears to warrant temporary 
and selective outside assistance. If such 
there be, as determined by demonstrated 
need and conclusive evidence of inability to 
meet their own problems in reasonable time, 
such aid may be warranted from the Federal 
Government. To make these few situations 
the excuse for general Federal grants to all 
States ts both financial and educational folly. 

Your very truly, 
Lioyp Morey, 
President Emeritus and Former Comp- 
troller, University of Illinois, and 
Former Illinois State Auditor, 


Address by Senator Wiley Over Radio 
Station WGN, Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 
adoption of more public service pro- 
grams by radio and television, as now 
being undertaken by the major net- 
works and independent stations, repre- 
sents, I believe, a most commendable ef- 
fort by these information media to bet- 
ter serve the American people. 

In this age of fast-changing events, 
the task of keeping our citizenry in- 
formed and up to date on issues of vital 
importance is difficult and complex. 

Consequently, we, as a people, need 
information media that include discus- 
sions, reviews, and analyses of as many 
of the major problems before us as 
possible. 

From time to time, I welcome the op- 
portunity to participate in such pro- 
grams. 

Recently, for example, I had the op- 
portunity to discuss major problems in- 
cluding defense, disarmament, mutual 
security, and other aspects of the chal- 
lenge in the international field, on our 
Senator Reports,” over the fine facilities 
of station WGN, Chicago. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
text of my remarks on these current is- 
sues printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS OF AppRESS PREPARED FOR DELIVERY 
BY Hon, ALEXANDER WILEY, REPUBLICAN, OF 
WISCONSIN, RANKING REPUBLICAN OF THE 
Senate Foreicn RELATIONS COMMITTEE, 
Over Rapo STATION WGN, CHICAGO, ON 
Marcu 6, 1960 
Fellow Americans, the decade of the 1960's, 

now opening to us, offers great promise of 


progress, prosperity, and opportunity to 
build a better life. 
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As you well recognize, there are also serl- 
ous challenges on the horizons—at home and 
abroad. 

These promises of the future, however, can 
only be attained: (1) By dedication of the 
necessary energies and resources; and (2) by 
preventing world war III with its disastrous 
effect upon the globe. 

Regrettably, the choice of peace or war, 
the most momentous of our age, is not solely 
a free world decision. 

Instead, peace—indeed, survival of man- 
kind—may be determined by the mind, or 
the trigger finger of conquest-happy Com- 
munists, although we pray that this will not 
happen. These are the facts of life, how- 
ever. We must—in our time—do everything 
possible to discourage such a foolhardy act, 
and to guard against it, At the same time, 
we need to design ever more effective pro- 
grams to prevent the Communists from at- 
taining a world takeover through persua- 
tion, subversion, economic penetration, and 
other devious tactics. 

This is a touch and go business, 

The task will be complex and difficult: yet 
we can do no less than succeed. 


MAJOR DECISIONS AHEAD 


Briefly now, I would like to review some 
of the major decisions we will face in the 
days ahead. These will include: The need 
to devise ever improved programs to create 
ever greater retaliatory strength in missile- 
nuclear space defense; strengthen the alli- 
ance of free nations in their efforts to oppose 
communism; effectively utilize all deter- 
rents, military, economic and psychological. 
to curb communism; make further efforts te 
find safe guaranteed agreements for reduc- 
tion of armaments; and, finally, we must 
assure a sound, strong program for the econ- 
omy in this country. 

Despite the fact that—to rational men—it 
would be foolish, if not suicidal, to “touch 
off” a world conflict, the chance nevertheless 
exists—particularly if our avowed enemy, 
communism, feels that we are weak, and 
could be overcome easily—with little damage 
to them. 

As a result, we—the United States and the 
free world—must maintain a strong, effec- 
tive deterrent power. 

Although it may seem contradictory, his- 
tory has shown that one of the most effective 
ways of discouraging attack by a would-be 
aggressor is to develop the strength to carry 
out, if necessary, a devastating counter- 
attack, 

That is why we must remain strong. 

This can be accomplished by a two-pronged 
program: (1) Creating an ever-stronge!. 
hard-hitting defense; and (2) "further 
strengthening the free world alliance—mill- 
tarily and economically—to enable the coun- 
tries to better withstand the economic, in- 
dustrial and cultural expansionist pressures 
of communism. 

Question: “Senator WILEY, as a member of 
the Senate Space Committee, I recall that 
you and your colleagues have held joint hear- 
ings with the Preparedness Subcommittee on 
the status of our defense. Do you feel that 
we have a god defense now?” 

Answer: “Yes. Fortunately, there is al- 
most unanimous agreement among our mili- 
tary experts that the military strength of the 
free world—at this time—is of tremendous 
magnitude and power. In effect, that it is 
now a strong deterrent.” 

Question. “We recall, of course, that there 
was considerable difference of opinion on the 
adequacy of our defense for the future. What 
is your view?” 

Answer: “Now, I am not a defense expert. 
There are, however, wide difference of opin- 
ion on the adequacy of our defense now. 
There are also sharp differences of view as to 
just what kind of defense would do the job 
for the future. 

“The intercontinental missile will, in all 
likelihood, be the workhorse, by and large, 
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around which will be centered the defense 
of the future. 

“We recognize that the Soviets have devel- 
Oped trenmendous thrust for launching their 
intercontinental ballistic missiles. However, 
in this complete technological age, an effec- 
tive defense cannot depend upon a single 

en the powerful ICBM. 

“Instead, there are a wide variety of other 
Weapons for defense systems for detection of 
enemy approaches and capable of retaliatory 
Counterattack that must be kept at the 
Teady if we are to be adequately protected. 

“The objectives of President Eisenhower, 
in recommendations to strengthen our de- 
tense, however, has not been to-put all our 

in one basket—that is, rely entirely, for 
example, on intercontinental ballistic mis- 
mow only in the early stages of de- 
Yelopment—with present models in all like- 
Whoo becoming obsolete in the near future— 
not to burden the American taxpayer with 
à crash program in every field—as is being 
by the critics. Rather, the effort 
is to provide the United States with a well- 
balanced defense system involving a wide 
Variety of systems. ; 

“These include an up-to-date radar sys- 
tem for detection of approaching enemy 
p. or missiles; maintenance of a well 

ced, striking power, including jet 
Planes, ICBM'’s, intermediate-range missiles, 
air-to-air, ground-to-air, and air-to-surface 
and other missiles; submarines equipped 
th rocket launchers; adequate numbers 
Of aircraft carriers for launching of jet planes 
bristling with nuclear weapons and missiles; 
Mobile, atomic firepower for air, ground, and 
Sea forces. 

“The maintenance of an adequate defense 
System to deter aggression—now and in the 
Tuture—is one of the major challenges con- 
fronting the Nation. Because of its signifi- 
Cance, it is absolutely essential that there be 
balance and perspective in our thinking and 
Planning. 

“Even among experts, however, there are 
diftering opinions on: (1) What is an ade- 
Quate defense; and (2) is the U.S. program 
to ently strong—particularly in relation 

the Soviet Union? 

NEEDED: A STRONG MUTUAL SECURITY 
PROGRAM 


Question: “Senator Winey, you mentioned 
Aso a strong mutual security program. 
What do you feel are the real benefits of 
Tel upon our allies?” 

There are, of course, a great many 
Rdvantabes. These include: More manpower 
than the United States itself could muster; 
Missile-pristling bases placed strategically 
around the Communist orbit—closer to the 
Potential target—iess likely to be knocked 
dut than if the bases were concentrated only 
b soll; bases close to the cause of pos- 

le trouble, too, enable us to utilize ready- 
PE ei intermediate-range missiles, while we 

Shaping up our intercontinental ballistic 
knee for the arsenal of peace; in addition, 
tham orrams provide more sea and air power 
Could otherwise be obtainable. Al- 
our en it amounts to less than 10 percent of 
U.S. defenses along, the mutual security 
fied has been proclaimed by well-quali- 
Who dividuals from nearly all walks of life 
dola aTe studied the program as, dollar-for- 
r, our best investment in defense. 
SIGNIFICANCE OF A STRONG PROGRAM 


Th addition to its military significance, the 
ctment of a strong mutual security pro- 

1 would signify: 

Y > The dedication of the United States to 
orld peace; 

oe A sense of responsibility in carrying out 
3. ie as leader of the free world; 

thou! our allies that we stand 

kr der- to- shoulder with them against ag- 
ession; 
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4. Assurance to less developed nations 
that we recognize a need for establishing a 
world climate in which they, by self-deter- 
mination, can attain their national goals. 

Overall, the effort, too, will keep alive the 
ideal of America. 

OTHER DETERRENTS TO COMMUNIST 
EXPANSION 

Question: Senator, you feel then that 
militarily we have adequate strength now; 
and that, as we face the challenges of the 
future, we will be able to meet the growing 
power in the Communist bloc?” 

Answer: “Yes. While it is not, of course, 
possible to foresee the future, I am confi- 
dent that we will meet the challenge.” 

Question: “Are there any other deterrents, 
Senator WILEY?” 

Answer: “Yes. Frankly, I believe there 
are a number of other deterrents which are 
often overlooked—as we plan ahead for the 
long-range struggle against global com- 
munism. 

“First of all, we must not forget that a 
great many people under Communist domi- 
nation maintain an inherent resistance to 
tyranny—whether Communist or in other 
forms. 

“If war can be forestalled, the yearning for 
freedom of these people—nearly 1 billion of 
them—will be our allies—so to speak. 

“From the so-called neutral countries also, 
I believe that we can expect in the years 
ahead a larger support for our efforts to halt 
the spread of communism. The moral pres- 
sures of a world disillusioned, and by nature 

totalitarian communism, will, I be- 
lieve, eventually make itself felt in world 
affairs. 

“We realize, of course, that these pres- 
sures—as deterrents—are for the allies for 
the ‘long haul.’ Nevertheless, Iam confident 
that time is on the side of freedom.” 


DISARMAMENTS 


Question: “What about disarmament, Sen- 
ator WIT? What are the prospects for a 
real reduction of arms in the world?” 

Answer: “Naturally, we all look forward to 
the time when we can beat our swords into 
plowshares, when we can lift the great bur- 
den of costly, deadly arsenals from the sweat- 
ing backs of humanity; when, at long last, 
we can channel the vast human and natural 
resources, now going into armaments, into 
constructive programs for building a better 
life for the people of the earth. 

“In considering the reduction of arms, 
however, the question is: In dealing with a 
tricky, deceptive adversary, how can we safely 
reduce our security forces? 

“As you know, the United States recently 
presented at Geneva a proposal for ending of 
nuclear weapons tests ‘in all the environ- 
ments that can now be effectively controlled.” 
The plan, if accepted, would end: all nu- 
clear tests in the atmosphere; in the ocean, 
in space, and beneath the surface of the 
earth. $: 

“At the same time, the program provided 
for joint research and experimentation by 
the United Kingdom, U.S.S.R., and the 
United States for the detection of tests— 
to safeguard against violation by any power.” 

Question; “Do you feel that Red China 
should be included in ‘reduction of arma- 
ments negotiations?’ 

Answer: “Recently, President Eisenhower— 
and wisely, I believe stated that he thought 
that once there had been agreement on 
measures on general disarmament between 
East and West, it would be necessary to find 
a means of including Communist China.” 

Question: “Why?” 

Answer: “With a population of about 650 
million people, in the future Communist 
China can expect to exert more and more 
pressures in world affairs, particularly in the 
economic and military spheres. 
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“Realistically speaking, the development of 
disarmament plans that would not include 
all the potential powers of the globe would 
not be effective. 

“However, inclusion of Red China in such 
plans would not necessarily mean either: 
Recognition of Red China; or admitting that 
Communist nation to the United Nations. 

“In view of, the belligerent policies of 
Communist China's leadership, however, it 
would certainly not be wise to ignore the 
threat to world peace which that nation 
would eventually be—if not included in a 
general disarmament program. 

“Despite the difficulties involved in reach- 
ing disarmament, the Western Powers—con- 
structively, I believe, are making a real effort 
toward arms reduction—aimed at lessening 
the possibility of war.” 

CONCLUSION 

These, then, are a few of the major aspects 
of the national and international problems 
confronting us—as a nation, and a leader 
of the free world. 

Now, I would like to stress one more point: 
It is absolutely essential that we maintain 
a sound forward-looking economy at home. 
Unless we can accomplish this, we cannot 
support the efforts to meet the needs of our 
citizens domestically—to provide them with 
an ever better life for the future; nor will we 
be able to successfully meet the interna- 
tional threat to our security posed by 
communism, 

Thank you, friends, for the opportunity to 
discuss these issues with you. 


Storing Insanity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM T. CAHILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. CAHILL, Mr. Speaker, a great 
many of us who are opposed to the farm 
subsidy program have wondered what the 
actual cost per day is to the American 
public for storage of commodities under 
this program. I read with interest in 
the Wall Street Journal the following 
editorial which illustrates the exorbi- 
tance of this program. Its title is “Stor- 
ing Insanity” which I think is a very apt 
title and reads as follows: 

STORING INSANITY 

Would you care to know how much it costs 
the taxpayers every day for storage of com- 
moditles Uncle Sam has on hand because of 
the farm program’s high price supports? 

Let's ease into this with two low ones; 
honey and tobacco, Uncle Sam pays out only 
$131 a day for honey and only $238 a day 
for tobacco, which, if it indicates anything 
at all, suggests that people smoke nearly all 
the tobacco that’s grown here and that the 
bees aren't nearly as busy as the peanut 
farmer. 

The peanut storage costs come to $6,000 a 
day; flaxseed and rye costs come to $7,000 
each a day. Oats cost the taxpayer $15,000 a 
day for storage; rice $17,000 a day; soybeans, 
$23,000; milk and butter fat, $29,000; barley, 
$64,000 a day and cotton $76,000 a day. 

But even these are peanuts compared to 
the big boys. Have a good look: 

Grain sorghums cost $262,000 a day for 


Corn costs $444,000 a day for storage. 
And wheat cost $579,000 a day for storage. 
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That's every day. None of these costs in- 
clude what was paid by the taxpayers, 
through their agent, Uncle Sam, for the 
stuff. It's Just storage costs. 

Total cost of storage for all these com- 
modities comes to $1,547,000 a day or better 
than $550 million a year—and that, in any- 
body's book, is a lot to pay for storing up our 
harvests of insanity. 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary of University 
of Arizona 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, on 
March 1 of this year the University of 
Arizona observed its 75th anniversary. 
I recognize that compared with the in- 
stitutions of higher learning in the east- 
ern part of our country this is by no 
means a long life but in the compara- 
tively new West, 75 years of service is a 
remarkable accomplishment. To prop- 
erly recognize the importance of this 
event the university invited one of Ari- 
zona’s first two Senators, Henry Fountain 
Ashurst, to deliver the principal address. 
Henry Fountain Ashurst is one of Ari- 
zona’s most beloved sons, not only be- 
cause of the immortal impression he left 
on this body but also because of his long 
and notable record of public achieve- 
ment in the legislative body of Arizona. 
It was while serving in the territorial 
legislature that he was instrumental in 
forming the favorable opinion that re- 
sulted in the establishment of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona and the Arizona State 
College at Flagstaff. His has been a 
full life devoted to the betterment of 
people everywhere and all Arizonians 
are proud of him and his accomplish- 
ments. So that the readers of the REC- 
orp might better understand this pride, I 
ask that the address by the Honorable 
Henry Fountain Ashurst made at Tuc- 
son on this occasion be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OFP HENRY FOUNTAIN ASHURST ON 
Mack 1, 1960, AT THE FACULTY CONVOCA- 
TION COMMEMORATING THE 75TH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF THE FOUNDING OF THE UNIVERSITY 
or Arizona, TUCSON, ARIZ. 

Mr. President, my first duty is to you, to 
Governor Fannin, to the board of regents, 
and to the faculty for the doctoral degree 
you have so graciously conferred upon me. 
Such an authentic honor comes so seldom 
and to so few that it is difficult to express 
the measure of one's gratitude, hence I 
shall employ that beautiful phrase: “Thank 
vou“ and I am making no attempt to con- 
ceal my emotion on this occasion 

This institution of learning is now and for 
many, many years has been an object of my 
pride and affectionate solicitude and I may 
be pardoned this effusion of sentiment when 
I perceive how from meager but worthy 

this university has grown in 
grace, dignity, and strength. From this 
university there have been graduated many 


‘Arizona Territorial Legislature of 
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persons now famous for their moral and 
intellectual achievements. 

In stately ceremony with the buoyancy 
and confidence of youth, many young 
ladies and young gentlemen, educated and 
equipped with cultural and social resources 
and skills, have from these doors entered 
into a busy and, thank Heaven, a commer- 
cial and competitive world. I emphasize the 
importance of habits of industry and I com- 
mend the goddess of hard work. She loves 
her votarles and few be they who, following 
her precepts, come away from her altars 
empty handed or visit her shrine in vain. 


“Consider how time’s vastly corridors 
Ring with the words of famous orators. 
Are their epigrams spontaneous 
Off the cuff, extemporaneous? 
Or do they while in the shower or while 
shaving 
Think up some brilliant phrase worth 
saving, 
Then roll it on the tongue and smile 
And store it away for future file; 
Not even the great Churchill, without notes 
Could stand and deliver such golden quotes. 
Had he not learned in his earliest boyhood 
days 
To store away many, 
phrase. 
And when he stood before the throng 
He could draw upon a treasury of phrases 
all day long.” 


The flowers of art which gave fragrance 
and beauty to the world—the great institu- 
tions of learning and culture did not evolve 
in ease, comfort and sweetness—as did the 
flowers in the meadow—but were evolved 
through years of patient toil and hard labor. 

An attachment to the fascination of by- 
gone days is a sentiment found in all civil- 
ized peoples. Romance clusters around the 
history, the genesis, of every one of the States 
of our Union but it is doubtful if, in the 
history of any other State, there may be 
found—characters more vivid, dramas riore 
poignant, actions more heroic than those 
clustering around Arizona. 

I have no pen dexterous enough, and 
neither silver tongue nor golden larynx is 
eloquent enough, adequately to portray the 
contributions made by Arizona’s pioneer 
women. In hunger, in thirst, in childbirth 
pain, in cruel isolation, in peril of savage 
men and savage beasts, the Pioneer women 
walked their uncomplaining way and, with 
a courage beyond the range of eulogy, 
cheered thelr men onward, in Arizona's 
panoramic settlement and development. 

The same sun splashes its genial brilli- 
ance upon this landscape—the same mellow 
moonlight glows as softly as 75 years 
ago, but all else, how altered. I will remem- 
ber the year 1885; in that year this Univer- 
sity was founded; in that year Grover Cleve- 
land was inaugurated into the Presidency 
of the United States; in that year President 
Chester Alan Arthur, one of the most urbane 
and debonair of our Presidents, left the White 
House. Arthur is now forgotten as fame is a 
fickle jade. In that year General Grant died; 
in that year Mr. Thomas Builock, a distant 
kinsman of President Theodore Roosevelt's 
mother, began the construction of a railroad 
into Prescott, then the capital of Arizona 
Territory; in that year the Aztec Land and 
Cattle Co. brought 9,000 head of cattle from 
Texas into northern Arizona and established 
the hashknife brand. It was the largest 
thundering herd that ever came into Arizona 
and the 50 Texas cowboys, who brought the 
herd, were spicy and chivalrous men. In that 
year I reached the age of 10 years. 

All the characters who had to do with the 
1885 
founding this university have completed 
their earthly journey; have gone beyond the 
twilight’s purple haze to that vast realm 
where the innumerable dwell. Some of the 
pioneer men may, at times here have trod- 


many a brilliant 
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den s tangled trau but they were gay, gal- 
lant, and generous and are now, bey 
doubt, happy on the serene and shining path- 
way of the stars. 

In attempting to describe the grand dram® 
of Arizona's settlement one is reminded of 
the lines in the prolog of Shakespeares 
play, King Henry the Fifth“: “O for a mus? 
of fire that would ascend the brightest 
heaven of invention! A kindom for a stag® 
princes to act and monarchs to behold the 
swelling scene.” 

In the rhythm of life we revere bygone dad 
and try to reconstruct their scenes, and whe? 
one speaks of Arizona’s early days, one n 
not garnish one’s narrative with pris 
allusions, that is: one is not tempted to 
statement—the simple facts require no em- 
broidery and the wildest hyperbol y 
wildest rhetorical exaggeration could not 
make our territorial days seem more roman” 
tic and glamorous than they really were. 

To survive the pioneer must needs 
resourceful and of fortitude and enduraDe? 
as well; life for many of them was nec 
a life of severe isolation hence the 1onely 
ranchman, prospector, teamster, cowboy, 
sheepherder frequently took refuge 
loneliness by entering into the domain of the 
imagination—that faculty of the h 
mind—where ideal experiences are Poste 
without objective restraint—where globes 
gold expand and float—glittering towers e 
thrust themselves—that domain peop! 
with a phantom throng—inyisible to si 
persons but the eye of the imaginer, en 
thus many pioneers became endued wit 
intellectual power and tremendous perso 
charm. of 

I am not attempting to recite a history A 
Arizona—competent historians will discharß 
that duty—but I am certain that you 
not deem it amiss if I try to present a thumb 
nail sketch of some of the characters, events. 
and customs of Arizona’s bygone, days. th 

Although territorial days were filled wi 4 
tragedy and fantastic exploits, courtesy an 
good manners were the rule. The pion 
generally, were intelligent, many of the 
were fairly well educated; they were 3 
humored and were hospitable toward rell 
gion, science, and literature. 

Most of the pioneer men would have 8 
at home in any metropolitan elub and m in 
of the pioneer women were familiar wi 
art forms, cottage industry, domestic scient® 
and with the fashion edicts of New Yor 
London, and Paris. 

Nowadays, it is frequently said by world 
weary persons that the glamour and nig 
emprise of long ago days have departed an 
that in this highly mechanized 20th contury 
there is nothing that savors of the roma? 
or fabulous, 

When, however, we make a careful survet, 
we perceive that high emprise and roma? 
exploits are occurring all about us; that oF 
portunities for achievement are ever peck 
in our world of today and are at the 1700 
and call of all those persons who will dt 
those opportunities. The lovely enchan d 
ments of bygone days are with us here 
now; there is much in everyday life the 
inspires and gives a mighty upsurge to 1 
human spirit, and as for my single self. n 
should prefer to live in this present ppo 
rather than any other epoch this world n 
known. ce 

We thrill to read of the dramatic aden the 
of Arizona, likewise we thrill to read of nd 
birth and progress of liberty in America, ® 
is it any wonder? ae 

Until the birth of the U.S. Government. 
nations generally had an unregistered b of 
date. Their beginnings were lengendar; 
obscure. They had no birthday celebration 
because through the centuries they fro 
some unknown date severally emerged be 
some dim, mysterious region supposed 5 ne 
peopled with giants or heroes, but the beg 
nings of our Nation are well known. 
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We know the names of the founders of 
the U.S. Government, where they were born 
and where they were educated. We know 
that the founders were not chasing any will- 
©'-the-wisp; they were not idle dreamers out 
on a holiday excursion; they knew mankind 
cannot construct a society where all persons 

be equal as to intellect, ingenuity, 
Sdaptability, temperament or ambition. 
a knew that a government cannot re- 
dem the ruined spendthrift by filling his 
Pockets with money. They knew that a 
the de law cannot give to the nightingale 
talons of the eagle nor give to the eagle 
art of trilling the beautiful midnight 
rinstrel of the nightingale; that freedom, 
berty and livable conditions of life do not 
dome from the graceful wavings of a magi- 
s wand, but that these things—like our 

y bread—must be earned. 

It would be a fascinating drama in the 
talm of fancy to see pass before us in re- 
of all the men who wrote our Declaration 

Independence and also all the men who 
Wrote the Constitution of the United States 
the Bill of Rights—documents of 
ters eur in world annals, All the charac- 
not of men known to history, biography of 
fon would appear. 
me men wearing brocaded waistcoats; 
buc wearing silken breeches, with silyer 
kles at the knee and instep; the pow- 
dul wig, lace cuffs, the ivory snuffbox, The 
ck, razoredge tempers, the punctilious 
—— the scholarship, the statesmanship; 
e of them could have outshone Lord 
Chesterfield in an exhibit of graceful man- 
ten Brilliant rhetoricians shaping sen- 
lke daggers of jade; world stylists; 
Wasp of them spoke like a sweet-singing 


Many of these men comprehended the gar- 
wed Wisdom of the ages and were familiar 
tice, the history of the republics of the an- 
true world. Not a few had been graduated 

rom colleges in the Colonies; Harvard, 
Tene Williams School (now St. Johns Col- 
Kin, Yale, William and Mary, Princeton, 

Ss (now Columbia), and the Pennsyl- 
Seat College; some had been graduated 
ta English, Irish, and Scottish universi- 
18 and one need not be acutely fanciful 
tory ce to hear the eager and eloquent ora- 
orig the vibrant words and gorgeous rhet- 
th ot that romantic long ago. Some of 
“ead men ascended the steep acclivity from 
Wi urity to far-shining fame. Some of them 
Dist steady hand at sunrise, held dueling 
tet, Wand with same cteady hand, at sun- 
Nez veld mint julep or hot-buttered rum. 

“arly all were devoted equestrians—good 
into Who daily printed their horses’ hooves 
of ‘he receiving earth. They were men 
ene ournge. fortitude, and self-esteem, of 
prose’, and action with bold inquiring eyes. 
We Jecting noses and sunburned faces. They 
ane drawn from the various trades, profes- 

us and occupations, and were shrewd to a 
temat Kable degree. They were flercely de- 
eivi ned to set up a government assuring 
first liberty, and they launched mankind's 
clen, major Republic since the days of an- 
der t Rome, They bravely raised the ban- 
Wore & republic at a time when the entire 

d seemed forever fixed in autocratic sys- 
Deas ot government. The principles of their 
tigation and the guaranties of their Con- 
the tion and Bill of Rights have withstood 
hay Mutations and vicissitudes of time, and 
ene beaten back the wildest storms that 
inyin den because they embody the inborn, 

nelble sentiments of those persons who 
cet the dignity of human freedom and 

sacredness of human life. 
dont? founders attempted to guarantee free- 
Buar, ot opportunity only, and thus they 
eve Snteed the right and the privilege of 
to 12, citizen to employ that opportunity and 
of y to earn or win as many of the prizes 

this life as character, intelligence, zeal, 
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skills, creative imagination, courage, and 
luck might bring. 

Lack of monetary wealth does not neces- 
sarily indicate lack of success in life. Many 
persons who have not accumulated riches live 
happy, noble, useful lives and are truly good 
and truly great. Multitudes of American 
men with the purse of a peasant carry them- 
selves with all the politeness, pride and 
bearing of a prince. 

Multitudes of American women with mea~ 
ger financial resources walk with courage and 
spread mercy and kindness with a charm and 
grace that any queen might well emulate. 
Conversely, now and then, some indifferent 
person by the legerdemain of chance of the 
impishness of the dice of destiny is awarded 
a fortune. 

Frequently some worthy person by indus- 
try, integrity and business judgment earns a 
fortune and believe me when I say that if 
the refreshment of adventure, risk and haz- 
ard were eliminated, life would become fiat, 
insipid and almost unbearable and it is also 
quite true that success in all departments 
of life generally gravitates toward those who 
are competent, industrious and patient. 

I take no stock in the gloomy Jeremiads so 
constantly chanted that the human race 
will destroy itself; I do not subscribe to the 
defeatist attitude which declares that human 
beings are nothing but the helpless zanies of 
a witless fate and thoughtless chance which 
will overthrow the wisdom of the wise, over- 
throw the valor of the brave and the trophies 
of the truth. I utterly reject such philosophy 
and assert that mankind is endued with God- 
given conscience, with reason, judgment and 
ample power of self-direction and has his 
fate in bis own hands, We make our world 
quite as much as we are made by it. 

No natlon—no group of nations—can de- 
stroy civilization. America does not belong 
to the past—the past belongs to her and 
every American may proudly exclaim: Mine 
is the majestic past, mine is the shining 
future. Paraphrasing a great character: “All 
things for America; she is the vital axle of 
the restless wheels that bear us onward. 
Beyond the map of America our hearts can 
travel not but fill that limit to its utmost 
verge.” 

Mankind is inexterminable and there is 
everywhere a conseryation of moral and 
spiritual energy that preserves the core of 
every noble resolve and worthy action and 
molds them into a beneficent achievement 
aiding the human race in its arduous strug- 
gle to conquer all the arts and sciences. 


The Plowshare and the Sword 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend by remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I should like to bring to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the following 
excellent editorial which appeared in the 
New York Times on Sunday, March 13, 
1960: 

THE PLOWSHARE AND THE SWORD 

The world's swords will not be beaten into 
plowshares as an immediate result of the 10- 
nation conference that will begin in Geneva 
day after tomorrow. Some who recall Mr. 
Khrushchev's speech at the U.N. Assembly 
last September, in which he proposed the 
abolition of all armaments within the next 
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4 years, might hope for something dramatic, 
We do not believe Mr. Khrushchev does. 

The nations represented at Geneva will be 
10 in number: 5 representing the West and 
5 representing what Moscow wants, They 
will be there in verbal harmony with a U.N. 
Assembly resolution unanimously passed 
last.October expressing “the hope that meas- 
ures leading toward the goal of general and 
complete disarmament under effective inter- 
national control will be worked out in detail 
and agreed upon in the shortest possible 
time.“ The phrase “general and complete 
disarmament” was Mr. Khrushehev's, and it 
was manifestly intended to please the eye 
and ear without involving any trouble for 
Mr. Khrushchev himself. Everybody, includ- 
ing Mr. Khrushchev, knows this. 

We must, however, make whatever prog- 
ress we can toward the ancient goal of dis- 
armament if only for the simple reason, ex- 
pressed some time ago by President Eisen- 
hower, that there is more risk in bullding up 
armaments than in any probable program of 
disarmament. This country is in general 
accord with the British plan, expressed at the 
U.N. last fall by Foreign Minister Selwyn 
Lloyd, of a step-by-step program, 

In the preparatory stages four of the West- 
ern allies had a little difficulty in agreeing 
with France, which at the moment desires 
quite a large conventional army to operate 
in Algeria and is inclined to put the em- 
phasis on restricting atomic weapons carriers 
rather than the atomic weapons themselves. 
But as the Western negotiators prepared to 
move up to Geneva, their differences had 
been ironed out as far as words would do it. 

The disarmament meeting cannot be 
wholly disassociated from the three-power 
nuclear weapons discussion which has been 
plodding slong in Geneva with a recess or 
two since October 1958, nor from the summit 
conference that is set to take place in May. 
If there were even a little movement toward 
agreement among the 10 powers meeting at 
Geneva, we could feel more hopeful about 
nuclear disarmament and a more stable re- 
lation between the Communist East and 
the non-Communist West. 

Communism is new, disciplined, and tem- 
peramentally aggressive. The real question 
remains: Is it willing to turn its aggressive- 
ness away from the military fleld into the 
realms of economics and psychology? War 
and preparation for war are played out. 
Does Moscow realize this? We look to Ge- 
neva for some indication of an answer. 


Fish and Wildlife in the California 


Water Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, the State 
of California, as I think most of the 
Senators know, is embarked upon a gi- 
gantic water development program on 
its own responsibility and at its own ex- 
pense, which will, of course, supplement 
and be coordinated with the continuing 
programs of the U.S. Bureau of Recla- 
mation and the Corps of Engineers in my 
State. I am particularly pleased that 
the State water plan is truly multiple 
purpose in scope—that it includes, for 
instance, full recognition of recreation, 
fish and wildlife values. 
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A good description of the place of fish 
and wildlife in the California water 
program has been presented by William 
E. Warne, former director of the Cali- 
fornia Department of Fish and Game, 
who is now director of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Sacramento. I 
think everyone concerned with the rela- 
tions of fish and wildlife conservation to 
water resource development will be in- 
terested in this clear presentation which 
I wish to offer for publication in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. Warne’s statement was presented 
recently before the California Senate 
Factfinding Committee on Water, and in 
slightly different form before a field 
hearing of the U.S. Senate Select Com- 
mittee on National Water Resources. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE PLACE OF FISH AND WILDLIFE IN THE 
CALIFORNIA WATER PROGRAM 
(By Wiliam E. Warne, director, California 
Department of Fish and Game) 

Next year the voters of California will go 
to the polls to vote on a $1,750 million bond 
issue. With its passage the State will em- 
bark on a water development program un- 
equalled in size and complexity in this 
country. Under Gov. Edmund G. (Pat) 
Brown's leadership and through action of 
the State legislature this State water pro- 
gram has been conceived, It is bold and 
comprehensive and it is cut to fit the out- 
sized requirements of California’s immediate 
future. It has been advanced to the point 
it has reached today not one single day too 
soon. The people expect much of this pro- 
gram. As it moves into and through the 
construction stage, the people will be watch- 
ing eagerly, anticipating the great benefits 
the program will produce. 

A multitude of questions involving policy 
that will govern the program, costs, benefits, 
and repayment methods are being asked and 
answers must be forthcoming very soon. 
Your committee is ‘nyolying itself in a 
timely manner in the study needed to pro- 
vide the answers. I am pleased to come 
before you and to render such help as I can. 

Included in the costs of development of 
the project will be those related to recre- 
ation, fish and wildlife. That large expendi- 
tures will be both necessary and desirable 
for fish, wildlife, and recreation will be 
inescapable. 

Major fish and wildlife and recreation 
benefits can be made to flow from the State 
water program. For millions who have 
learned to take their drinking water for 
granted, the recreational benefits may ac- 
tually seem dominant. In any event, the 
program is truly multiple-use in its con- 
ception and any frustration of any of the 
uses would be unworthy of the plan, 

With reference to the development of 
policy as it will apply to fish and wildlife 
and to recreation, certain basic concepts are 
required. I set these considerations down 
in an appearance before the Kerr Committee 
on Water Resources of the United States 
Senate in Los Angeles, October 16. I will 
state them again here: 

1. No renewable resource should be de- 
stroyed in development of or in controlling 
another. For example, fish should not be 
destroyed in controlling a stream for irriga- 
tion. Mind you, I use this example deliber- 
ately, though I have been and am an irriga- 
tlonist and though others might be cited. 
Conflicts in uses that require destruction of 
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a resource; I can assure you from 25 years 
of experience in the field of water planning 
and projects, are rare indeed, and usually 
are merely apparent because of lack of ad- 
vance planning. The rule I have stated is 
sound and is compatible with irrigation, 
power, flood control, domestic water supply 
and other uses, as well as fish and wildlife. 

2. Each manipulation of a renewable re- 
source should be made to serve the maximum 
number of human desires and needs. This 
means we have outgrown the “singie pur- 
pose” project. Certainly there is no place 
for it in California's State water program. 

3. Enhancement of one resource, or im- 
provement of one use of a resource, while 
developing or controlling another, should 
be made a part of the basic plan for the 
primary purpose of the development. 

For example, power developers should not 
be permitted to overlook fish and wildlife 
or other benefits in which they are less di- 
rected interested when they make their 
plans. i 

4. Esthetic values should be recognized in 
terms other than those of economic values. 
To do otherwise is to price all of our scenery, 
songbirds, wildflowers, and little fishes and 
beasties at no dollars and cents. That is 
not the way we measure their worth in our 
civilization. We should not try to measure 
their worth so in our water projects. 

5. Fish and wildlife, a publicly owned 
resource, belongs to all of the people and, 
therefore, fish and wildlife is the respon- 
sibility of all of the people. When the re- 
sponsibility is so diffused, sometimes the 
people wake up too late to do anything 
about a loss they have sustained. We need 
strong policy now and sound execution to 
avoid such occurrence with regard to the 
State water plan. 

6. Water for fish and wildlife is a bene- 
ficial use of water. This sounds like a 
truism, for who would doubt the benefit of 
having fish in our streams or a place for 
the deer to drink? Remember, however, 
that “beneficial use“ when applied by law 
to water has become a term of art. It is 
only in the last 2 months, since a new 
law has become effective in September, that 
fish and wildlife has been included in this 
significant and specialized meaning of the 
term. 

A GOOD START HAS BEEN MADE 

Legislation already on the books sets the 
precedent for conversion of the philosophies 
I have expressed into specific laws. 

Section 1243 was added to the California 
water code this year and provides that: The 
use of water for recreation and the preserva- 
tion and enhancement of fish and wildlife 
resourcs is a beneficial use of water. In de- 
termining the amount of water available 
for appropriation for other beneficial uses, 
the State water rights board shall take into 
account, whenever it is in the public in- 
terest, the amounts of water required for 
recreation and the preservation and en- 
hancement of fish and wildlife resources. 

“This section shall not be construed to 
affect riparian rights.” 

Section 1257 of the Water Code provides 
that “in acting upon applications to appro- 
priate water, the State water rights board 
shall consider the relative benefit to be de- 
rived from all beneficial uses of the water 
concerned, including, but not limited to, 
use for domestic, irrigation, municipal, in- 
dustrial, preservation of fish and wildlife, 
recreational, mining and power purposes, 
and may subject such appropriations to such 
terms and conditions as in its judgment will 
best develop, conserve, and utilize in the 
public interest the water sought to be appro- 
priated.” 

Section 233 of the Water Code says: “No 
plans or proposal for authorization of a 
project for construction or operation by the 
State shall be submitted to the legislature 
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by the department of water resources unless 
the plans or proposal includes (1) the com- 
ments and recommendations, if any, of the 
department of fish and game, and (2) pro- 
vision for any water or facilities necessary 
for public recreation and the preservation 
and enhancement of fish and wildlife re- 
sources that the department of water re- 
sources determines to be justifiable in terms 
of statewide interest, and feasible, as a non“ 
reimbursable cost of the project.” 

Sections 12880 through 12891.1 of the 
Water Code provides the mechanics and the 
funds for a large program of local water 
development. It is particularly significant 
that. among other things, this State-ald- to- 
local-projects program provides for grants 
for (a) the part of construction costs of th® 
project properly allocated to the enhance. 
ment of fish and wildlife that are inciden 
to the primary functions of the project, 

(b) the construction cost of the dam a 
reservoirs of the proposed project properli 
allocated to recreational functions of state“ 
wide interest that are incidental to the pri“ 
mary functions of the project. 

Several of these provisions of the law were 
recently adopted by the Legislature. 

COMMON REFERENCE POINTS ESSENTIAL TO 

UNDERSTANDING 


Let us consider some definitions in order 
to be sure we have a common understand- 
ing of problems and proposals. Some dis, 
tinctions between recreation, fishing, 
hunting on the one hand, and fish and game 
on the other, are needed. Most A 
otherwise, my discussion would result in 
adding to an already unfortunate confusio™ 
Lumping of fish, game, hunting, i 
and other considerations into the catchā 1 
term of “recreation” has been responsib! 
for many misunderstandings. 

To establish some common reference 
points and terminology, let us define & f 
terms, 

Fish and wildlife: The renewable Te 
sources of wild animal and fish life belong 
ing to the people, here the people of 
State of California. This is a commonly 
owned resource which survives in, or whos? 
existence depends upon water in varying 
quantities. Game“ are those few spect 
of wildlife which may be taken by hunting: 

Fish and wildlife measures or facilities 
Those measures or facilities taken or 
structed and operated for the maintena”! 
or enhancement of fish and wildlife or 
mitigation of losses thereto in connec 
with water project development. 

Hunting and fishing: These are methods 
of harvesting or utilizing the natural re- 
sources of fish and game. Hunting and fisb 
ing for sport are considered recreat! 
Hunting and fishing for food and profit art 
considered commercialized harvesting of tn 
resource, on 

Recreation: Water-associated recreatio- 
is comprised of all of those outdoor enjoy” 
ments obtained by people as a direct or ind 2 
rect result of the presence of water inclu 
ing such things as water skiing, swiming 
boating, sport fishing, hunting, esthetic $2; 
joyment, as through camping and picknick 
ing. ete. 

Recreation measures or facilities: Thos 
measures or facilities taken or construct 
and operated for the purpose of making 
water- associated recreation available an 
usable by the public, a 

Maintenance (or protection) of fish uns 
wildlife resources: This refers to the mens 
ures necessary to protect the existing ™ 
and wildlife resource, and to maintain nat 
ural productivity in connection with a N 
development project. nd 

Mitigation (or compensation) of fish 3 
wildlife losses: Those measures taken or 1% 
cilities constructed and operated for in 
creased production of fish or wildiife as com- 
pensation for an unayoldable loss to the re 
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Source as a result of water development. 

Provisions for a fish hatchery to compensate 

Tor lost spawning areas; provision of a larger 

um pool in a reservoir to compensate 

for reduced flows in the project stream, such 

be considered as mitigation measures. 

cement of fish and wildlife: This 

the improvement of conditions for 

Ssh and wildlife; making the habitat better 

than it was under natural or preproject con- 

ditions. resulting in increased postproject 

Populations of fish or game. Improved 

Streamfiow maintenance below a project dam 
Would be a typical enhancement feature. 


SEPARATION OF FISH AND WILDLIFE FROM 
RECREATION 


From the foregoing definitions I believe 
You can begin to see the dangers of general- 
g under the term of “recreation,” espe- 
ly when generalization involyes a dis- 
eusslon of cost repayment. 
FISH AND WILDLIFE MAINTENANCE COSTS 
one maintenance of fish and wildlife in 
he Process of developing water resources has 
been recognized as the responsibility of 
the Sponsor of the project in question. Very 
125 Sections of the Fish and Game Code re- 
te to this. The maintenance of the State's 
and wiidlife resources will be incorpo- 
the into the planning and will be one of 
accepted features of the State water 
Program. 
The constructing agency, whether public 
re Private, must provide downstream water 
ease or take other measures or provide 
zuttable facilities to prevent reduction in 
erties and wildlife values from the con- 
ta tion of any project. This policy is equi- 
ble and has application to State projects. 
The costs of maintaining existing re- 
Sources are considered an integral part of the 
8 ot the project and appropriately should 
included in the costs allocated to each 
Project purpose; for example, munici- 
Water supply or irrigation. Thus such 
ts would become repayable by the recipi- 
Wo of project vendible services just as 
uld the cost of the concrete that goes 
the the dam. I believe there is question 
State funds can be expended for such 
H any such questions exist any- 
Where they should be specifically dispelled by 
Action of the legislature. 
COST OF MITIGATING LOSSES TO FISH AND 
WILDLIFE 


Mitigation of unavoidable or accepted 
losses to fish and wildlife will also be a 
ard feature of State water development 
Maintenance. Similarly, mitigation 
basi should also be considered part of the 

© project costs repayable by the recipi- 
Of project vendible services such as pow- 
— flood control. 
bees Our knowledge no legislation has ever 

n enacted which authorizes any water 

elopment agency, either public or pri- 
With, to destroy fish and game resources 

‘out compensation or mitigation, The 

iple seems well established. There are 

Th ples of failure to apply it, however. 

should be no such failures in the 
*Xecution of the State Water plan. 


OF ENHANCEMENT OF FISH AND WILDLIFE 


h Unlike maintenance or mitigation, en- 
Ming of fish and game should not be 
fect yable by the recipients of vendible pro- 
Own, Services. Enhancement of the publicly 

ed fish and game resources should be 
panced by the State on a non-reimbursable 
just Where enhancement is desirable and 

ified, it should be included as a project 
Purpose to be paid for by the people from 
—— Fund appropriations and not re- 
Sf fish, 
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by the water users. Enhancement 
a and game should be considered as 
thee investment in the improvement of a 
ot te resource or property. The Department 


and Game is financed by revenues 
ol lice 


nses and fees, excepting that capital 
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improvements are financed through Wildlife 
Conservation Board funds, made available 
from the tax on horse racing. 

Fishing and hunting licenses cannot 
be increased and decreased to meet the needs 
of construction programs governed by con- 
siderations of the State Water Plan, even 
if it were desirable or theoretically neces- 
sary. Since the resource is owned by all the 
public, warranted expenditures in enhancing 
it should be borne by all. This is the de 
facto breakdown of the present financing of 
the Department's activities. Hunters and 
fishermen pay their fees for their special- 
ized use of the resources involved, 

RECREATION COSTS 


Now we turn to recreation, that big mush- 
rooming, booming activity which is big busi- 
ness in California, and is apt to be bigger. 
Recreation in all its phases must be looked 
upon as a desirable, beneficial use of both 
undeveloped and developed watersheds. 
With increased leisure time and with grow- 
ing complexities in our daily lives, recrea- 
tion can only become each year more impor- 
tant to each of us and to all of us. 

Water development, especially that which 
results in the creation of large, low eleya- 
tion reservoirs, automatically creates a 
recreation attraction for swimmers, boaters, 
water skiers, and fishermen, and often water- 
fowl hunters. Such uses are apt to come 
whether on a planned or unplanned basis. I 
urge the more orderly, economical, and public 
service approach of the planned program. So 
much more in the way of use then can be 
accommodated. 

I want to make a special point of ac- 
quiring land for a freeboard around reser- 
voirs and other water sites as a routine 
practice in the State water plan. Unless this 
be done, the public may and often will be 
denied recreational use of the project facili- 
ties. It should be a cardinal principle that 
the construction agency must protect the 
public interest by providing a freeboard for 
public use and development. This, I believe, 
should be a part of the project costs. 

Facilities necessary for an orderly use of 
the recreation potential of a given water 
project should be constructed as a part of the 
project. These include toilets, campgrounds, 
docks, and boat ramps, to name some that 
are typical. I believe their cost should be 
borne by the State as a whole and not charged 
against the contractor for vendible uses. 


LOCAL PARTICIPATION DESIRABLE 


I support those who advocate operation of 
State constructed recreational facilities by 
and at the expense of local governmental 
agencies under agreements which would in- 
sure satisfactory operation and care of the 
facilities. Generally speaking, and based on 
our admittedly meager experience in this 
field, I would be inclined to favor a program 
whereby the costs of operation were defrayed 
by fees levied on those using or benefiting 
from the recreation facilities. Although re- 
payment of capital costs of recreation facil- 
ities through fee charging might sound at- 
tractive, I believe it would be unwise to adopt 
it as a policy in the State water development 
program, Assurance of repayment capacity 
would be extremely difficult to forecast and 
could very well become the damper on a pro- 
gram badly needed by the general public. 

ACTION HAS BEEN TAKEN 


The Department of Fish and Game has 
already gone into action to fulfill its obliga- 
tions under the provisions of the law on 
water planning and use. We are reviewing, 
commenting on, conducting studies on, and 
making recommendations for the mainte- 
nance and enhancement of fish and wildlife 
resources and proposals for mitigation of 
losses thereto on all segments and on each 
unit of the California water plan. 

We are seeking better ways to maintain 
and improve these resources in connection 
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with the plan. For instance, we are carefully 
weighing the possibilities of developing arti- 
ficial spawning beds for salmon below Oro- 
ville Dam on the Feather River, and energeti- 
cally seeking other means of maintaining the 
valuable salmon and steelhead runs of the 
Sacramento River. We will not lose the 
Sacramento runs as we did those in the San 
Joaquin. 

We will seek to obtain maximum utiliza- 
tion and production of fish in our existing 
reservoirs and in the scores of new reservoirs 
and other project waters envisioned in the 
State plan. These waters probably must pro- 
vide for most of California's future fresh- 
water angling, if population trends are the 
criteria. 

The potential of these waters is high and 
fishing can almost certainly be improved in 
them. We have retailed plans ready to go 
for experimental reservoir management to 
create this better fishing. We will seek to 
learn how to farm“ these aquatic pastures 
more effectively than in the past. 

The department of fish and game has 
been adjured and encouraged to make these 
preparations by the legislature, which has 
enacted new laws, by Governor Brown, who 
has earnestly sought each of the affected 
departments to be alert and active in efforts 
to make his water plan fulfill its great prom- 
ise, and by the Fish and Game Commission, 
tone has adopted succinct policy guides 

or us. 

I, personally, see the possibilities that are 
opened, and because of my long connection 
with water development, get excited about 
reallzing them. 

Never before has so young a civilization as 
ours in California had opportunity for devel- 
oping vast natural resources in a way 
planned to bring maximum benefit to its 
people. The techniques have all been devel- 
oped for us and are known. It is not neces- 
sary for us to narrow our water development 
plans to single purposes and to experiment 
and suffer painful losses. We can look far 
to the future and mold our splendidly con- 
ceived water development projects for the 
preservation and improvement of all values, 
including the esthetic, recreational, and fish 
and wildlife values so often in the past ig- 
nored or overlooked. 


Negro Crime 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH W. BARR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, it seems to 
me that the following column written 
by Mr. Henry Butler should be included 
in the records of this Congress while we 
are debating.the civil rights issue. It 
sets forth an honest and objective ex- 
position of a subject that is often han- 
dled loosely. 

{From the Indianapolis Times, Feb. 22, 1960] 
Tue Worty’s a STAGE 
(By Henry Butler) 

I wish to enter a protest against loose talk 
about the increase in Negro crime.” 

A couple of years ago, Time magazine, in 
one of its frenzies of shrill clairvoyance, had 
a story on the subject. The story proved 
nothing. It merely gave another twirl to the 
old hatewheel with its evil little flags. 

“Negro crime,” the phrase, becomes in the 
popular mind an “entity,” as doctors say 
when they talk of a disease. Negro crime” 
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is something the white mind easily accepts. 
The phrase fits into a place long prepared 
for it. 

You don't hear about an “increase in white 
crime.” “White crime” is merely “crime.” 

This to sound almost jazzy, and 
indeed the whole thing is ridiculous enough 
to be parodied. But it has potentially 
disastrous ingredients. 

You might think it unnecessary to restate 
here unbiased opinions of sociologists. “Ne- 
gro crime,” they say, “is a loaded phrase in- 
separable from prejudice.” 

Item: Negroes, being physically conspicu- 
ous in a white environment, easly become 
targets of suspicion. Add suspicion to die- 
hard racism, and you have an attitude that 
stifies truth. 

Item: Negro crime is presented in per- 
centage rates. Related to the entire Negro 
population, the crime figures may seem 
alarming. That's if you compare them with 
the crime figures for the entire white popu- 
lation. 

But suppose you compare—and I doubt if 
anybody's done it—the white crime figures 
with only that percentage of the white popu- 
lation living at or near the Negro's depressed 
economic level. 

In other words, can anybody prove that 
whites would statistically behave any better 
than Negroes if they were treated like Ne- 
groes. 

And there is another dimension to this 
problem. Note how discussions of Negro 
crime invariably quote Negro leaders on the 
subject. 

Ever hear of a white leader being quoted 

on white crime? Ever hear President Eisen- 
hower say, “We whites must mend our 
ways"? It might be a good thing if we did, 
but the President isn’t saying that. 
Since we don't talk about white crime, but 
do talk about Negro crime, we're hiding some 
cards. We're being intellectually dishonest— 
a favorite American pastime, and not just in 
the Deep South. 

We're viewing the problem of crime not 
as a problem affecting all American citizens 
(whether or not they're permitted civil 
rights). We're viewing it as a problem large- 
ly, if not mainly, concerned with an imagined 
black threat to white society. 

If self-deception and wallowing in preju- 
dice were simple and harmless matters, like 
rooting for one ball team against another, 
much of this talk could be laughed off. 

And if there were any indication this 
country’s white majority is going to use 
more sense and see more clearly, the talk 
about Negro crime as being responsible for 
deteriorating race relations might be passed 
over. 

But there's too much embedded nastiness 
in the white mind. Granted hostility is not 
onesided, yet the modern trend of middle- 
class whites moving from cities out to su- 
burban apartheid is significant. White folks 
(like most white churches, in the opinion 
of & cleric I recently talked with) want no 
part of social responsibility. 

They want out, leaving Negro ghettos be- 
hind them, 

Nobody seems to understand the price you 
haye to pay for rejection. If ever there was 
a fate worse than death, it is the fate of 
being rejected. This is the supreme, the 
mortal insult. None of us white folks can 
understand it, never having been rejected 
because of our pallor. 

With all the colored races on earth now 
in a mood to tear the world apart—mainly in 
reaction to centuries of rejection and ex- 
ploitation by whites—it’s time we palefaces 
wised up. 
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Shaking Out a Compromise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Christian Science Mon- 
itor of March 10, 1960, entitled “Shaking 
Out a Compromise.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SHAKING OUT A COMPROMISE 


Much current comment on the Senate 
filibuster overlooks basic facts about the 
American system. When tempted to assume 
that whenever a count of heads shows a 
majority in favor of any proposal that meas- 
ure should be made law forthwith, we should 
take another look at the Constitution. For 
the Founding Fathers set up a republic, not 
a simple democracy. And they built into the 
Constitution a whole series of brakes to pro- 
tect minorities and guard against hasty, 
moblike action. 

True, the filibuster does not appear in the 
Constitution. But it is in accord with the 
whole system of checks and balances there 
provided. And it derives much of Its power 
from recognition of the framers’ considera- 
tion for dissident views, They had just 
broken away from a government which had 
made too little effort to obtain “the consent 
of the governed.” At every step in shaping 
the new Nation they moved with the aim of 
obtaining as much agreement as possible. 
Included was disproportionate representation 
in the Senate—which helps make filibusters 
possible. 

Let's note some of the other checks on 
simple majority rule. First, it is a dual 
system, divided between Federal and State 
governments. The National Government is 
basically separated into three sectlons—leg- 
islative, executive, and Judicial—each having 
power to delay the others until compromises 
are worked out. The President has a veto 
much used these days. So does the Supreme 
Court. The electoral college is republican, 
not democratic. 

It can be argued that this combination 
designed to get action through compromise 
is too slow for cold war times and should not 
be encumbered further by filibusters. But 
actually when foreign danger has been ap- 
parent the system has functioned well. It 
is on domestic affairs where the problem is 
getting acceptance of changes deeply dis- 
turbing to one section of the population that 
delays have usually occurred. 

This is because experience teaches that 
successful operation of new laws requires 
a large measure of nt on their justice 
and wisdom. That is why the Senate sanc- 
tions filibusters. That is why it refuses to 
shut off the current talkathon—even though 
most Americans believe it is using poor 
tactics in a poor cause. 

Of course, filibusters are not always justi- 
fied. Of course they have been abused. But 
they can serve useful purposes. They ex- 


has not appeared to do these things very 
well. Indeed, it has often displayed fine 
men doing such silly things and talking 
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such arrant nonsense as to present a damag- 
ing spectacle in the eyes of the world. It 
suggests that this braking process costs to? 
much. 

Yet informed opinion expects a good civil 
rights bill to emerge from it. So let's look 
at the filibuster process in the perspective 
of the American system. Let's not condemn 
all filibusters but try to understand whY 
they are used and prevent misuse. 


Give Ex-Presidents Senate Seats? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, undef 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article w 
appeared in the McClatchy newspapers 
of California on February 15, 1960 wit? 
reference to the proposal of James 4 
Farley of New York: 

Give Ex-PRESmENTS SENATE Sxars? 
(By Gladstone Williams) 


Big Jim Farley has come forward with $ 
proposal for utilizing the services of out 
former Presidents which if not entirely 
has the merit of being extremely timely- 

He would have Congress take the n ve 
action to give every former Chief Executi = 
a seat in the U.S. Senate upon his retiremen 
from the White House. Each would be 
lifetime Member representing the coun 
at large rather than any individual State: 
with all of the privileges and prerogatives 
the Senate except the right to vote. ot 

Similar proposals have been advanced fi t 
years but nothing ever has been done about 
them. Farley's recommendation is 
ticularly timely because after next January 
20 the country will haye three former t 
dents, assuming all still are living at th® 
time. 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower will jo! 
the list of Ex-Presidents when his term ee 
pires in January. The other members d 
this exclusive club are Harry S. Truman * 
Herbert Hoover. It will be the first time 
years that the country has had so many 
living past Presidents. 

Farley, who was generalissimo of Dei 
cratic forces under the Roosevelt New 
and is recognized as one of the shrewdes? 
political experts in the country, discussed 
the subject fully in a recent article in is 
Week magazine. He said it is “a tra pare 
that we are not availing ourselves of ef 
wisdom and experience of our former Chi 
Executives.“ 

The Senate, he urged, would be a proper 
place for using the services of our past 
Presidents.” 

“In the Senate,” he wrote, “a formes 
President would be constantly available 
Congressmen needing his help and advicy 
And a former President, whatever his part! 
and whatever his record, acquires a dd, 
amount of information and insight 235 
Members of Congress and the general publie 
can never have. This is. the priceless ex 

that we are wasting.” to 

Big Jim, as he is affectionately known 
his old associates points out that the 
Senate would be an excellent forum” 
for former Presidents to use in speek 
ing out on major policy questions. Th» 
would be especially important, he says, 
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foreign and military affairs, as well as in 
Other areas where a retired chief executive 
Would have special knowledge. 

He makes the further point that a past 
President, by not representing any State 
or section and not having to bother about 

g reelected, could speak with more force 
and freedom than most Senators. In other 
Words, he would not be guided by the po- 
Utical restraints which apply to those who 

ve to seek reelection every 6 years. That 
in itself would add a refreshing note to the 

Mate, where political considerations are 

often uppermost. 

Many Presidents have left the White 
House with years of useful service ahead of 

. Former President Hoover is a striking 
example. Although he retired from the 
te House 27 years ago, in 1933, he is still 
Active at 85. Truman also has been out of 
Office since 1953 and still is going strong. 

Among our other Presidents a number 
uved long after retirement. To cite only 
a few, John Adams survived 25 years after 

ving the Presidency, Thomas Jefferson 16 
Years, Andrew Jackson 9, U. S. Grant 5, Gro- 
Jer Cleveland 12, and Theadore Roosevelt, 

Was only 50 when he retired, lived for 
9 years, 

Congress only a short time ago made pro- 
Vision for our former Presidents by giving 

a pension of $25,000 a year, together 

With office accommodations and secretarial 

assistance, Since we are continuing to pay 

them, why not make use of their counsel 
experience, asks Farley. 


The Filibuster and Robertson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr, STENNIS. Mr. President, sev- 
eral times during the course of the de- 
bate on the pending so-called civil rights 

many of us have listened with 
great interest and profit to the very fine 

al and constitutional arguments made 

in the Senate by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Virginia Mr. ROBERTSON]. 

am very much interested therefore 

2 read an outstanding editorial enti- 

led “The Filibuster and ROBERTSON,” 

th was recently published on one of 

e truly great newspapers of this Nation, 

Richmond Times-Dispatch. I agree 
80 heartily with the substance of the edi- 

, as well as the points made by 
Senator ROBERTSON as quoted therein, 
that I think it is worthy of circulation 

ughout the country. I therefore ask 
iranimous consent to have it printed 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 
Where being no objection, the editorial 
as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
[From the Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
Mar. 13, 1960] 

Tux FILIBUSTER AND ROBERTSON 
tone discussion which has been proceeding 
is Weeks in the U.S. Senate in connection 

th the civil rights bills is far from being 
tha all-out session of whole windjamming 
W. t is normally associated with filibusters. 

© aren't being regaled with discussions of 
w to fry oysters or what George Sisler’s 
tting average was in 1920—as has been the 
on some previous occasions. 
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On the contrary, the 18 participating 
southerners are addressing themselves, by 
and large, to the issue in hand. Some will 
disagree with their contentions, but it is im- 
possible to deny that most of what they are 
saying has a direct bearing on the meaning 
of the civil rights bills, their constitu- 
tionality, and their probable impact. True, 
occasionally unduly long extracts from his- 
tory books or other works are quoted, but 
they usually have a bearing on the question 
under notice. 

In other words, the 18 Senators are not 
“speaking merely to consume time“ —the 
phrase used in Webster's definition of “fili- 
buster”. They are consuming time, of 
course, but they are bringing out many sa- 
lent facts concerning the pending legisla- 
tion, One of those who did depart at great 
length from the subject was Senator J. Wu- 
LIAM FULBRIGHT of Arkansas, who took occa- 
sion to assail the Eisenhower foreign policy. 
But there have been few, if any, other such 
instances. 

Virginia’s Senator A. WInias ROBERTSON, 
for example, has been truly impressive in his 
scholarly interpretation of the proposed leg- 
isiation and its relationship to the Federal 
Constitution. In three major addresses, each 
lasting several hours, he has probed into 
legal, political, and social history, quoting 
from the Magna Carta, the Federalist, Black- 
stone, Edmund Burke, Thomas Jefferson, and 
Daniel Webster, as well as from numerous 
Supreme Court decisions. 

Senator ROBERTSON’S addresses dealt, re- 
spectively, with the referee voting proposal, 
the fair employment practices proposal, and 
the proposal to abolish jury trials in certain 
civil rights cases. They were delivered Feb- 
ruary 29, March 3, and March 8, with the 
text of each published in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Lest Mr. RoserTson’s position be misun- 
derstood, we quote from his address of 
March 8: 

“The two Senators from Virginia ‘have 
made it crystal clear that they consider the 
right to vote to be a vital constitutional 
right which should be granted under State 
law without discrimination on account of 
race or color, and they have pointed with 
pride to the fact that in Virginia, on the 
basis of population, the percentage of non- 
whites registered to vote is nearly as high as 
the whites.” 

We congratulate Senator ROBERTSON on the 
manner in which he is representing Virginia 
and the South in this historic debate. Rec- 
ognized as an authority in the flelds of con- 
servation, taxation, the tariff, and 
and currency, he has also acquired genuine 
stature as a constitutional lawyer. He re- 
flects credit on the Commonwealth. 


Polaris Missile Can Revolutionize Our 
Defense and Cut Costs If We Let It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr, HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, in this 
age of the ballistic missile, two basic 
considerations come to the fore either 
in attack or retaliation, namely, first, 
mobility of missile launching platforms 
and second, concealment of launching 
site. At the certain risk of “parochial- 
ism” charges from some quarters, I wish 
to discuss Polaris, the Navy's answer to 
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both mobility and concealment. The 
very oceans themselves permit instant 
maneuverability of guided missile sur- 
face ships and the complete concealment 
of the Polaris submarine. _ 

On land, the U.S. Air Force's Strategic 
Air Command, enjoying no such natural 
advantages as offered by the oceans, has 
announced its solution to this vexing 
two-fold problem is to shuttle railroad 
trains back and forth over present rail- 
road lines for mobility and to sink huge 
post holes in the ground for conceal- 
ment. 

The Air Force does not disclose how a 
silo would be reloaded for additional fir- 
ings if required. In the case of missile 
firings from the sea, both submarines 
and ships are designed to carry racks of 
missiles which can be hurled one after 
the other. The present Polaris subma- 
rine is designed to fire 16 missiles before 
the necessity of restocking supply. 

Comparisons between the solutions of- 
fered by the two services simply cannot 
be made for Polaris is not just another 
weapon system, it is a means by which 
our entire strategic situation can be im- 
proved immeasurably. Writing under 
the title The Question of National De- 
tense“ Prof. Oskar Morgenstern put it 
this way: 

If the system were better understood, the 
Navy and the country would press harder 
for it. We seem to be a long way from the 
point where the other services, the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the National Security 
Ceuncil realize how profound an entire 
Strategic situation can be improved. To 
them Polaris is apparently only another 
Weapon system, 

Explaining why Polaris is not just an- 
other weapon system, L. Edgar Prina, 
military editor of the Washington Star, 
has written masterfully under the title 
“Missile Accomplished” in the latest is- 
sue of Navy magazine. 

This competent and respected military 
author takes a second look at the current 
political missile gap in which the United 
States is supposed to find itself and finds 
as follows: 

That missile gap is pointless prattle if 
the onready submarine Polaris weapon 
system is installed on appropriate sur- 
face ships of the striking fleets. 

That the furor over the missile gap is 
not much different than the bomber gap 
of a year ago, a gap that never occurred. 

That land-based “Cassandras” are 
heedless of the fact that refinements in 
the seagoing Polaris will permit this mis- 
sile to span 3,000 miles. 

That ship-carried Polaris is a better 
proven war deterrent than land-buried 
ICBM’s locked in concrete, because of 
mobility. 

That cruiser-based Polaris is a better 
proven retaliatory weapon than a parlor 
car equivalent aboard exposed tracks. 

That ship-based Polaris in addition to 
submarine Polaris would give the Navy 
100 additional Polaris missiles using a 
minimum of 8 cruisers for launching 
platforms. 

The text of Mr. Prina’s excellent ar- 
ticle is as follows: 
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MISSILE ACCOMPLISHED 
(By L. Edgar Prino) 

For less money than it takes to buy 15 
copies of the billion-dollar-a-wing B-58 
medium bomber, all talk of a missile gap 
could be transformed into an exercise in 
pointless prattle, 

No magic wand is needed. A decision to 
exploit more fully the most mobile, least vul- 
nerable ballistic missile system now within 
our grasp could do it. In short: 

Put the solid-fuel Polaris intermediate 
range rocket into appropriate surface ships 
of the striking fleets. 

While the Pentagon talks of putting large 
ICBM’'s on special railroad cars, if feasible, 
in 1965, it could have combat-ready Polaris 
missiles roaming the world’s oceans on 
epeedy cruisers early in 1962, if the decision 
were made now. 

This would give the Nation the qulckest, 
most secure additional deterrent force for 
the least expenditure. 

But this is a presidential election year, 
and defense has become a political football 
subject to the most violent partisan kicks. 
The chant of “missile gap“ again reverber- 
ates over Capitol Hill. No surcease is likely 
before November. 

Critics have been charging for more than 
a year that the administration is deliberately 
allowing the Soviet Union to attain a wide 
superiority in intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles, They predict that the United States 
will, therefore, face extreme peril in the 
1962-63 period when the gap will be at its 
widest, ji 

These critics are the same Cassandras who 
predicted a bomber gap some years ago, & 
gap that never occurred. Now they are be- 
guiled by ICMB’s. They ignore other re- 
taliatory weapons, including even the 1,500- 
mile Polaris which, because it can be brought 
up close to the Soviet Union for firing, is 
an ICBM-equivalent. 

The answer to the gap, in thelr minds, 
is to produce more 85-foot Atlases and 100- 
foot Titans (when available in 1961) and 
bury these first-generation liquid-fuel mon- 
sters deep in concrete-lined holes. They 
advocate, too, a desperate, extremely costly 
stopgap measure: An immediate airborne 
alert for a substantial number of B—62’s. 

On its side, the administration contends 
its new intelligence estimates of what the 
Russians probably will do make unlikely 
any meaningful Soviet superiority in num- 
bers of ICBM's. And there will be no de- 
terrent gap at all. 

The administration earlier had decided to 
increase ICBM production by one-third, giv- 
ing us a total of 270 Atlas and Titan missiles 
by 1963. This augmentation will cost up- 
ward of $750 million, perhaps as much as 
$1 billion. 

‘Why this continued investment in vulner- 
ability when a much more secure alternative 
can be had more quickly and for less money? 

Will it be any real consolation to know 
that we have 270 ICBM's on 27 zeroed-in 
bases rather than 200 on 20? 

We may never get a satisfactory answer 
to the first question, but a junior high school 
pupil can provide the proper one to the 
second, 

Anyone with half an eye can see that big 
fixed bases, no matter how deep you dig them 
and no matter how much concrete you pour 
over them, are finished. ICBM accuracy is 
already phenomenal. The recent Soviet shot 
in the Pacific roared 7,800 miles to within 
1.25 miles of the target. Our Atlas has been 
landing, on the average, within a 2-mile 
circular error probable. ‘These accuracies 
can only be bettered. And new and more 
powerful booster engines will mean larger 
hydrogen warheads. 

The Navy has pushed hard, but perhaps 
not hard enough, for money and permission 
to build more missile submarines and to put 
Polaris on surface ships. 
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The fight for money has been pressed only 
to a point because of the ridiculous per- 
centage freeze whereby each service gets 
roughly the same portion of the defense 
dollar year after year, despite major new 
weapons developments. 

For the Navy to go all out, in the cir- 
cumstances, for strategic weapons, might 
mean starvation for other vital needs, such 
as new aircraft carriers and antisubmarine 
warfare tools. 

In addition to money, there is another 
problem. It must be acknowledged that not 
every one at the Pentagon—or in the alr- 
plane and concrete business—is happy over 
the inevitable shift of a major part of our 
deterrent/retaliatory force from fortress 
America to mobile bases at sea. 

Thus, one hears high-ranking officers dwell 
on various unsolved problems facing Po- 
laris, which is actually ahead of cven its 
accelerated schedule. But these officers, who 
seek to belittle the real significance of the 
Navy's rocket, express no doubts whatever 
about weapons systems of their own service 
which are 3 to 5 years away from combat- 
ready status and are, therefore, destined to 
be only indevelopment spectators during the 
most critical period of the so-called missile 
gap. 

Under present administration plans, there 
will be 15 atomic-powered Polaris missile 
submarines, each carrying 16 of the hydro- 
gen-tipped rockets, at sea by the end of 
1963. This would mean a total of 240 mis- 
siles, each 15 times more powerful than the 
A-bombs which devastated Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, ready for instantaneous or, if 
desirable, leisurely retaliatory fire. 

The Navy could have 100 additional Polaris 
missiles at sea in 8 cruisers, including the 
nuclear-powered Long Beach, in the same 
time period, The cost: About $450 million. 
This is less than the cost of one-third of a 
wing of golden B-58's, planes which might 
never get off the ground in the event of 
a surprise missile attack. It is less than 
the cost of 6 months of an airborne alert 


tor only 100 B-52's. 


Even if the Kremlin was convinced it could 
destroy our fixed-base missiles on the 
ground—and unless we somehow build a 
foolproof instantaneous warning system in 
the next couple years—this is a definite pos- 


‘sibility—340 Polaris rockets would give it 


cause for pause. 

There are 156 cities in the U.S.S.R. with 
a population of 100,000 or more. All these 
cities are, or will be, within range of Polaris. 
An arsenal of 340 would provide slightly more 
than two missiles per target. Even the 
piddling 20-kiloton Hiroshima bomb could 
destroy 95 percent of any one of these Rus- 
sian cities, if exploded at the right point. 

What advantages are to be gained. aside 
from bargain rates and a speedy addition to 
our mobile deterrent force, by putting Polaris 
in surface ships? Here is a partial list: 

1, It would saddle the enemy with a new 
and urgent defense problem. Fighting our 
atomic Polaris subs with his conventional 
types is one of his headaches; fighting far- 
ranging task forces of surface ships carrying 
ballistic missiles is another he has not yet 
had to face. It would drain off men, money, 
and materials from other military missions, 
offensive or defensive. 

2. There would be no danger of unsuccess- 
ful shots landing on the United States or 
Canada, a hazard with our land-based 
ICBM's. 

3. Any enemy attempt to destroy Polaris 
launchers at sea with nuclear weapons would 
not give him bonus kills of American citizens 
through radioactive fallout. 

4. Polaris has a maximum flight time of 
15 minutes as against half an hour for a 
U.S.-based ICBM. This means less reaction 
time for Russian defenses. 

5. Polaris would not be vulnerable to sab- 
otage. (This will be a tremendous worry to 
the Air Force—and to John Q. Public—in 
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1965 when it hopes to begin putting its 
Minuteman ICBM aboard railroad launching 
cars for random travel over a network 
100,000 miles of the Nation's tracks.) 

6. The space and weight for a Polaris in- 
stallation has been reserved in the U.S. 
Long Beach. If the decision were made now 
to go ahead, it would save time and money- 

7. The current Polaris is in the Model T 
stage. A version soon to follow will have 
a 1,700-mile range and, by 1964-65, the 
weapon will be able to reach out to 3,000 
miles. This will make Polaris even more 
attractive as surface ship armament. Im- 
portant note: Ranges up to 3,000 miles can 
be cranked into Polaris without changing 
the size of its canister, Increased warh 
size and improved guidance also may be 
expected. 

8. It would give the Navy, in the words 
of Adm. Charles R. (Cat) Brown, “3 
visual symbol of power * * a big wat 
small war, cold war weapon, all in one.” 

In lauding the projected B-70 bomber re- 
cently, Gen, Thomas D. White, Air Foros 
Chief of Staff, said the big jet plane, unlike 
a submerged submarine, would be seen bY 
our friends and allies and would, therefore 
contribute to free world solidarity and con- 
fidence. 

Although one may wonder how many per“ 
sons would be able to see a 2, 100-mile- an- 
hour plane at 70,000 feet, the general had 4 
point. And it is pertinent to the Polaris 
on-surface-ship proposal. 

The decision against the Navy for surface- 
ship Polarises is not final, As the missile 
continues to tick off suctessful firings, there 
is a growing appreciation among high Gov" 
ernment officials of the need to put more 
our stategic deterrent to sea, 

Dr. George B. Kistiakowsky, top sclentind 
advisor to President Eisenhower, called Po- 
laris a “unique strength,” a sure, secure de- 
terrent. of 

Dr. Howard A, Wilcox, Deputy Director 
Defense Research and Engineering, recently 
told the American Ordnance Association: 4 

“These strategic deterrent weapons shoul 
best be lodged in the ocean, where they are 
most invulnerable to knocking-out by enemy 
action and where they can retaliate withou 
requiring instant communication, instant In- 
telligence and instant early warning. 

“The retaliatory capability, if lodged in r 
ocean, does not depend upon the integrity 
the parent continental United States 
longer, and this gives it an inevitable nature 
which I believe will most strongly act as 4 
deterrent to all-out war.“ 

More importantly, perhaps, Defense Secre- 
tary Thomas S. Gates, Jr., has told Con) d 
that the administration would expand ee 
accelerate the Polaris program, no matte 
what the cost,” whenever tests provide 
little firmer basis on which to proceed. i 

The Polaris is proving out. Recent sho” 
have demonstrated amazing accuracy—® cir 
cular error probable of less than half-a-mile. 
Testing is said to be running a month or tu 
ahead of schedule. The missile may be pro- 
nounced operational late this summer. 

Augmentation of the submarine building 
program and a green light for Polaris instal- 
lation in a number of cruisers could come be 
fore Congress adjourns. It would be none 
too soon. 


Homesteading in Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 
OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, è 
year ago, there was a good deal of pub- 
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licity about a number of families from 
Detroit who went to Alaska to settle. A 
treat many of them were unaware of the 
difficulties they would encounter. They 

unprepared for some of the physi- 
fal hardships and other obstacles which 
homesteading pioneers will meet on the 
last frontier. 

Alaska welcomes men and women of 
the pioneer type and spirit; but we feel 
it important that they be prepared, not 
Merely for the rugged conditions of ter- 

and climate, as well as the financial 

Tealities, and also for some of the man- 

e obstacles which homesteaders in 
have long encountered. 

An informative article dealing with 
this particular group appeared in the Pa- 
magazine of the Washington Post, 
rday, I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Appendix 

the RECORD, 

being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


“ALASKAN Piocrras—1 YEAR LATER 
(By Sid Ross) 


Tatxerrna, ALASKA—Last year, 41 Ameri- 
= families very much like your own made 
tional headlines by turning their backs 
heget¥ilization. Like many people, they had 
in d of homestead lands free for the taking 
, 80 they quit their jobs and sold 
their homes around Detroit to head for the 
Tozen frontier, 
newspaperman, in tribute to our pioneer 
Ancestors, dubbed them the “Fifty-niners"— 
2 the name stuck. Their first caravan, 
“Alaska or Bust“ banners, left just a 
Year ago this month. 5 
are the Fifty-niners doing, after a 
Year in the rugged north? 
A few weeks ago I traveled to their settle- 
Š ent near here, 115 miles north of Anchor- 
ie to find out. I lived for nearly a week 
e- Pifty-niners’ crude cabins and sam- 
their daty hardships. And I watched 
to, t began as a bright new dream sputter- 
B: flickering and dying out. 
gene Fifty-niners' goal was a prosperous 
Sw Michigan,” a cooperative community 
the mech all hands would pitch in to clear 
land and to bulld creamery, clinic, 


urch. and school. 


aat today, I found, the community con- 
Of only four families and three “winter 
— strung out along 16 miles of 
Vel road. And I found that after a year of 
The. struggle, these few are nearly broke, 
milk. live on a minimum diet in which eggs, 
out and meat are luxuries. They live with- 
even the most fundamental of ameni- 

* ch as an outhouse. 
et I also found an amazing record of ac- 
plishment and courage, Each family in- 
bedendentiy has dug in and built with bare 
at least the beginning of a new life. 
— has done so in the face of total inex- 
While e and incredible hardships. And 
ha the Fifty-niners have bickered, they 

e not bellyached. 
eye, Zuess Nature has thrown just about 
& possible at us," said Gerry Don- 
one of the dlehards, one night as we 
ed around his oil-drum stove, “We've 
wer earthquakes. But my wife and me, 
Tear 


E 


E 


Ji 


€ Sticking it out. After this year, I don't 
anything Alaska can do.” 
Wag Maldson, 47, a tile contractor in Detroit, 
clubs. Green at first he even brought golf 
of 2 Yet he has hewn out his own cabin 
dug pe thick logs, harvested a small crep, 
des, Well, and beat back an acre of wilder- 
Yles He has found Nature a savage, un- 
nine enemy. But like the other Fifty- 
ers, he has found another formidable 
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A SNUB IN THE COLD 


During my stay, I lived with Marino Sik, 
$3, a descendant of northern Michigan 
Swedes, who had been a repairman back in 
Detroit. Donaldson immediately came by; 
the next day, I talked to Nick Rubino, a for- 
mer pipefitter who has a road gang job for 
the winter, and later to Eric Eklund, an ex- 
clerk working temporarily in Anchorage. 
Three other Fifty-niners—Bill Orzechowski, 
an explumber; Ray Kula, a former machinist, 
and Steve Pankewicz—never appeared. 

This surprised me since Alaskans are pro- 
verbially friendly. Then one day Sik and I 
were standing by the road when a family 
came by on a horse-drawn sied. To my 
amazement, Sik and the other man ignored 
each other. I asked Sik who the man was. 

“That was Ray Kula,“ he said. From that 
incident and others, I gradually realized that 
the Fifty-niners today seldom speak and 
rarely cooperate. Thus they have added a 
new hardship—one that may doom their 
dream if others do not. For each must now 
do, wastefully and arduously, what all might 
have done easily together. Just this winter 
several grimly built their own livestock 
shelters although a completed community 
barn stood helf-empty. 

Perhaps the falling-out among the remain- 
ing Pifty-niners was inevitable. For theirs 
has been an odyssey of breakdowns enroute, 
disappointments on arrival and hardships 


nere. 


The Fifty-niners’ original destination was 
the Kenai Peninsula, south of Anchorage. 
A scout had told them Kenai was “like an 
indescribably beautiful painting.” But what 
the scout had omitted was that Kenai had 
nowhere near enough unclaimed land for 
all of them. 

Only in the Susitna Valley was good land 
avallable In such quantities. Eut settling 
here would mean the city-dwellers would be 


miles farther from civilization, isolated most 


of the year by the “godawiul” Susitna River, 
and confronted by a far harsher climate. 
THE SUSITNA SHOWDOWN 


Such a raw existence was more than most 
of the colonists had bargained for. Some 
wanted to turn back to Detroit. Others 
said they were too far committed and hadn't 
the funds. Squabbles broke out over the 
community treasury and the community 
equipment. 

After much agreements, 16 went back to 
Detroit; 7 chose Kenal; 8 took city jobs in 
Anchorage. Fifteen families voted for 
Susitna, but only 11 actually made the trip; 
and 4 of these never crossed the river, 
Three who did gave up. Shortly afterward, 
76 new Fifty-niners made the same disap- 
pointing discovery; all gave up the idea of 
homesteading. 

The handful left cooperated at first, then 
began bickering. Today it focuses on the 
depleted treasury, on who should lead and 
on personalities. “These people had better 
grow up fast,” one veteran homesteader said 
to me. Alaska don't fool around with little 
kids.” And the Fifty-niners have much to 
fight without fighting among themselves. 

When I arrived in Talkeetna, it was the 
coldest night of the year. Etched by a bril- 
liant moon, the snowscape looked so brittie 
you thought it would crack at a touch. I 
wore sealskin mukluks, three pairs of socks, 
three suits of underwear, wool pants and a 
wool shirt, a jacket, a ned parka with a 
hood, a knitted helmet and two pairs of 
gloves. 

The thermometer read 52 degrees below 
zero when Sik, his wife Carol and I set off 
on the 2-mile walk across the frozen Susitna. 
Sik piled my luggage on a small homemade 
sled, added three bales of hay he had bought 
for his livestock and slipped into a crude 
rope harness. He handed me a pushing 
pole, and we set out through feathery snow 
along a barely visible trall, 
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My every breath was agony. My glasses 
froze up almost immediately. The earpieces 


were so cold, despite my two head coverings, 
that afterward I found I had been frostbit- 
ten where they touched. Every few min- 
utes we had to pry our frozen eyelids apart. 

“At least there's no wind,” Sik gasped dur- 
ing one stop, I lost all track of time and 
steps. At 4 a.m., we stopped for coffee at 
the cabin of veteran homesteader Shorty 
Bradley. (In Alaska doors are always open, 
for to be stranded outside can mean freezing 
to death.) At 7:30 we reached Sik’s. In- 
cluding the stop, it took us 614 painful hours 
to travel 5½ miles. 

Inside I saw a three-sided log box tacked 
onto a house trailer, which served as fourth 
wall and bedroom. At one end, Carol Sik, 
feeding spruce slabs into a stove, cooked 
flapjacks—a staple in a diet that is mostly 
potatoes, bread and soup. The floor was 
packed earth. The cluttered living area, 
sparingly lit by kerosene lamps and Coleman 
lanterns, centered around a cozy oil-drum 
stove. 

Near the door stood two pans of water, and 
I asked Carol about them. 

“That's the washroom,” she laughed. 
“Our well went dry 3 weeks ago and we have 
to melt snow to drink and to wash in: It's 
a chore. I e to bathe Lindy (their 
20-month-old daughter) every other day, but. 
I haven't had a real bath myself since 
September.” 

I had been told in Anchorage that “anyone 
who comes to Alaska with little kids is nuts,” 
and I asked Carol how she managed. “Oh, 
Lindy's a good kid, she entertains herself 
around the cabin pretty well,“ Carol said. 
“But we really worry about her getting sick. 
The nearest doctor is at Palmer—70 miles. 
And we have that godawful river to cross.” 

“You saw the river on a good night,” Sik 
said. It's full of ice much of the year and 
really boiling. When we need to cross, 
Shorty Bradley sets off a charge of dynamite 
to signal the bush pilots. They charge $7.50 
or $10 for the trip. But the signal doesn't 
always work. It didn’t when Bertha Don- 
aldson got sick.” 

That night I heard the story from Bertha 
Donaldson herself. One day she came down 
with a high fever and pains in her arms, 
legs and chest, Bradley set off a dynamite 
charge, and then another. When neither 
brought a response, he tried flares. Two 
days passed, and Gerry Donaldson, in des- 
peration, coaxed an old Alaska hand into 
braving the river in a skiff. Mrs. Donald- 
son was in bad shape when the bush plane 
finally arrived and whisked her to Anchor- 
age. With miodern medical care, she re- 
covered quickly. 

“When we got here, the ice was beginning 
to break up, and the current was 10 or 12 
knots,” Sik told me later. “Everyone said 
we couldn't possibly cross.” 

MY LAST CIGARETTE 


“Well, we worked night and day, all of 
us. for 3 days. The tractors hauling the 
trailers had to weave their way, dodging soft 
places and open water. On the third 
day, it was so weak we couldn't even use 
tractors. 

“Finally, we just carried things in our 
arms—men, women, kids. Two men would 
carry a stove between them. And the ice 
was cracking and shaking all the time— 
we were all afraid we might drop into 18 
leet of cold water at any minute. 

“I still remember Ray Kula standing on 
the bank, joking about ‘smoking my last 
cigarette.’ Well, all of us did fall in—I 

clothes at least three times—but we 
got everything over but one trailer.” 

Sik went on with his narrative, telling of 
first shoveling away 2 feet of snow, then try- 
ing to clear the land amid rains and insects 
and 100-degree heat, of carrying water a 
half mile and learning by trial and error 
to plow and to plant. And he led me to 
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inevitable questions: Why in the world did 
he choose such a bleak existence? Why in 
the world did he stay? 

“You think I should go back to Detroit?” 
he burst out. “Listen, back there I worked 
ail day for this gas company and then till 
2 am. as a policeman at a drivein. And 
where was I getting? Why, the only time I 
saw Carol was when she came to the movie. 

“Now, up here, sure it’s a tough go, but at 
least we're working together on it, and we're 
going to have our own land, 160 acres of it, 
in the end.” 

Under the homestead law, Sik explained, 
the Federal Government will grant you 160 
acres if you clear and cultivate 20 acres 
within 3 years. You must have a habitable 
dwelling on your claim at the end of a year. 
The next year, you must clear and cultivate 
10 of the 160 acres. The third year, you must 
clear and cultivate 10 more. Total cost: $10 
for filing fees. 

These requirements are stiffer than they 
look, as Alaska’s land records show. Today 
only about half of the State's available 
homestead lands are occupied. The other 
half never have been claimed, or have been 
claimed and then abandoned. 

To make a go of homesteading, I was told 
in Anchorage, takes 20 years’ hard work and 
a $65,000 investment. One official told me, 
“What this State needs is young, vigorous 
childless couples with about $10,000 in the 
bank.“ Clearing is a formidable task for a 
lone man. Hiring men and machines costs 
$150 to $350 an acre. The fifty-niners can- 
not afford such prices. 

“Everything is tough, or costs money,” Sik 
sighed one afternoon, None of us ever had 
been farmers, or well diggers, or loggers be- 
fore. I cleared 1 acre last year, and I bor- 
rowed a bulldozer to do it. We've had to 
learn everything the hard way. Carol's had 
to learn canning, preserving, butchering, 
even how to bake bread, I never handled 
livestock until I bought my cows and my 
horses. 

“If Shorty Bradley, the oldtimer, hadn't 
been here to help, I don’t know what we 
would have done.” 

GETTING A HEAD START 


Already, Sik showed me, he is getting 
ready for the Fifty-niners’ make-or-break 
year. Vegetable seeds are germinating in 
window boxes to get a head start since next 
winter the Siks must live on what they can 
grow. Sik has mentally marked off 10 acres 
for clearing with chain saw, hand axe and 
his team of horses. 

The cabin must be made more liveable, 
and a new well and outhouse added. And 
he must try to rustle up part-time jobs for 
he has only $50 left. 

Let one of these projects fail, and his 
whole venture may fail. 

My last night, a gay little get-together was 
thrown at the Donaldsons’ just-finished 
cabin, Visiting and reading old comic books 
and television magazines are virtually the 
only Fifty-niner recreations so I had hoped 
the party might bring all the Fifty-niners 
oe for once, but the gap was still too 
wide. 

The next day, Sik and I headed back across 
the river—on snowshoes this time—and he 
gave me one more shot of the faith that had 
carried the Fifty-niners so many miles. 
“We'll make it through this winter and the 
next one, too,” Sik said grimly. “Sid, you 
come back in 10 years. One of these days, 
they'll build a bridge across this river, and 
we'll have roads to take our crops to market 
and we'll have schools to educate our kids. 
We'll have a real flourishing community, 
with all the things we planned.“ 

I left him in Talkeetna and slogged off to- 
ward the train. I hoped his dream would 
come true, although I couldnt’ help feeling 
that the odds were rather long. But I 
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hoped—as I still do—that Sik and all the 
Fifty-niners would work together to attain 
it. For only that way, I felt, can they ever 
build a New Michigan, hacked with their 
own hands out of the wilderness. 


RLEA Press Release Charges Undermain- 
tenance by Railroads Creates Danger- 
ous Condition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the text of a press release issued 
March 1, 1960, by the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association: 

PRESIDENT OF BROTHERHOOD OF MAINTENANCE 
OF Way EMPLOYEES CHARGES UNDERMAINTE- 
NANCE BY RAILROAD Has CREATED DAN- 
GEROUS CONDITION 
President Harold C. Crotty of the Brother- 

hood of Maintenance of Way Employees said 
today that “the drastic extent to which the 
railroads have curtailed the maintenance of 
their tracks, bridges and structures in recent 
years has created and is perpetuating a dan- 
gerous situation.” 

In an article written for the President's 
Page of the March issue of the Brother- 
hood of Maintnenance of Way Employees 
Journal, Crotty said that he was confident 
that a thorough inspection of railroad tracks 
and structures by a competent nd neutral 
authority would more than bear out this 
opinion. 

“Deferred maintenance of tracks and 
bridges is difficult to determine in the ag- 
gregate unless one has access to the records 
and reports of the maintenance engineers 
on each railroad or is in a position to make 
complete and detailed inspections of rail- 
road facilities,” Crotty said. 

“No data is now compiled by the ICC to 
indicate directly the degree of undermainte- 
nance. There are, however, several general 
indicators which reflect the extent to which 
maintenance work is or is not being done.” 


MAINTENANCE WORKERS CUT IN HALF 


Pointing out that, obviously, the road- 
way plant cannot be maintained without 
an adequate number of employees, Crotty 
cited the following statistics in support of his 
contention that there has been “a serious 
deterioration of safety standards” for main- 
tenance by the railroads: 

1, Maintenance-of-way employment on 
class I line-haul railroads declined from 
256,748 in 1946 (ICC midmonth count of 
16 classes) to only 119,728 in 1958—a de- 
crease of 137,020 or 53.3 percent. 

2. The reduction in maintenance forces 
was not due to a comparable reduction in 
railroad traffic—freight traffic on class I 
railroads aggregated 551 billion revenue ton- 
miles in 1958 as compared to 691 billion 
revenue ton-miles in 1946. 

3. In 1958 class I railroads replaced only 
16 million crossties compared to an average 
of 34.5 million annually in the 5 years 
from 1946 to 1950 and 27.3 million annually 
from 1951 to 1955. 

4. Only 920 thousand tons of rall were laid 
in replacement during 1958 compared to an 
annual average of 2.6 million tons from 
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1946 to 1950 and 2.1 million tons from 1951 
to 1955. 

“Adequate maintenance of track requires 
that ties and rail be renewed regularly a5 
they wear out," Crotty said. “During recent 
years, these renewals have declined severely: 
a condition which would naturally be ex- 
pected to accompany such heavy reductions 
in force.” 

DIVIDENDS TO STOCKHOLDERS NEARLY DOUBLE 


Crotty noted that railway maintenance of- 
ficials admit that much needed track 
bridge maintenance has been and is being 
deferred and said that the railroads generally 
contend that this is due to lack of money; 

“Yet during the years the standard 
maintenance has been permitted to deterior- 
ate so seriously,” he said, “the payments of 
dividends to stockholders has increased sub- 
stantially. In 1946, when class I railroads 
had 266,000 maintenance-of-way employees 
in the service, replaced more than 37 million 
crossties and laid 2.5 million tons of 
they declared dividends of $234.6 million. 
In contrast, during the year 1958, when 
had less than 120,000 maintenance-of-wa 
employees, replaced only 16 million 
and laid only 920,000 tons of rail, they de- 
clared dividends of $418.8 million, 

“Tt is quite apparent that the railways 
consider the payment of dividends to their 
stockholders of much more importance 
the safe maintenance Sfgtheir roadway or 
the welfare of their employées," 

When employment figures for 1959 are 
available, they will show a still further de“ 
cline in maintenance-of-way employment 
Crotty predicted. 

SAFETY STANDARDS IGNORED 


“Dieselization, improved materials and 
work methods, centralized traffic con 
mechanization, automatic protection of 
traffic at highway crossings—these, and par- 
ticularly mechanization, are the major 
causes for the gradual decline in mainte- 
nance-of-way employment through 
years,” he said. “They do not, however, 9° 
count for the fact that maintenance-of- 
employment decreased from more 
225,000 in 1953 and 170,000 in 1956 to less 
than 120,000 in 1958 and even less in 1959 

“Beginning in the fall of 1957 and contin 
uing through 1958 and 1959, the railroads 
have cut maintenance forces to the bone. 1 
is my opinion—and I think this is r A 
apparent from the figures I have given—th® 
the bare skeleton forces being presen 
maintained by the railroads are not sum- 
cient to keep their tracks, bridges and 
structures in safe condition.” 

Crotty said that the standards of safetY 
varied from railroad to railroad with 
being high, some adequate, and some y 
adequate, adding, “It is my opinion tha 
the standards for roadway safety now 
maintained by many railroads are marginal 
and border on the dangerous.“ 

Legislation is now pending in Congress t° 
authorize the Interstate Commerce Co 
sion to inspect railroad trackage and, 
found unsafe, to order the railroad to i? 
necessary repairs or alterations. In the ab 
sence of such a law, the railroads themselves 
are the sole judge of the condition of the 
trackage, 

“We have found,” Crotty said, that in al 
locating money for maintenance work 
railroads are often motivated by considers” 
tions other than safety.” 

BACKED BY RLEA 


Crotty’s views were given the endorsement 
of the Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
which represents 23 standard railway labor 
organizations, A. E. Lyon, executive secre. 
tary of the RLEA, said that the RLBA® 
committee on safety has repeatedly we 
pressed grave concern over the failure 
the railroads to maintain their trackage an 
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equipment up to adequate safety standards ployment, the steady drop in the hours of ment, and the steady decline in the budget 

in recent years. maintenance work per mile of road and the for maintenance of way and structures as 

Lyon released, on behalf of the RLEA, four big jump in the average number of miles of contrasted to the steady rise in railroad divi- 
es prepared by Crotty which show the road operated per maintenance employee, dends to stockholders, 
Serious decline in maintenance-of-way em- the amount of ties and rail laid in replace- These tables follow. 


Tante 1.—Employment trend, by classifications, maintenance-of-way depariment, class I railroads in the United States, 1946 and 1958 


Average number of 
employees, middle 
Classification of month count 


Derea 4 
ke Clissification 


Number Percent Number | Pereent 


Bridge and bullding garg foreman. 1, 208 29.5 Gang foremen (extra gang and work-train 
Bridge uni building curponters -ps = 44.0 er — CAA TEE 1. 677 40.5 
Bridge and bullding Ironworkers. 82.2 || Gang or scction foreman... 10, 391 42.0 
Bridge and butiding painters....-.-...--..-. 4 53.5 || Extra kaunmen 2. Š 29, Gus 4.7 
Masons, bricklayers, plasterers, and Bago Wiel So ccd — 73, 822 AR 6 

i) eee eae ᷣͤ . EE £ 215.9 || Maintununce-of-way laborers (other than 

ntanance-óf-way and structurers helpers track und roadway) and gardeners nud 
and apprentices._.---.------ 44,7 o 1.764 53.9 
Portable equipment upura tors 234,4 || Bridge operators and heipers. 45 4.4 
Portable equipment operator h 34.7 || Crossing and bridge flagmen ar 7,021 58. 3 

Pumping equipment operators. 60. 5 

| r RT aS 137,00 


1 1940-58: Decrease, $138,087; Increase, $1,007; total docroase, $137,020. Source: Annual M<300, 100. 


TABLE 2.—Maintenance-of-way hours of service per mile of road operated and average miles of road operaled por employee—Desiynaled 
classes, selected years—Class I railways in the United States 


Í 
Muaintenanco-of-way | Average Average Average Maintenance-of-way | Average 
hours worked por mile | miles of milles of Miles of hours workod por mile | miles of 
of rosd operated 1 road oper- | road uper- | road oper- of road operated ! 


Year atol per ated por ated por Year 
section section deal mintod 
Hours Index foreman man group ? 
(1922 = 100) 
| EE ee eg ee), Ses S aS ee, ͥgé —T—. 
n #82, 7 100 0 4.0 1.17 0.82 
oo, Rees 141.7 1 2 6.0 1.17 * 
——— 428. 9 RSO ù.2 1.35 790 
— 06%. 6 10.5 9.1 299 1.53 
——ůů— 151 0 54.0 9.8 2 36 149 
esas . 6 80.4 9.0 1.62 * 
‘ 
116 Maintenance-of-way classifications. Source: Transport Statistics in the United States, ICC,“ Interstate Commerce 
8 bined total of section foremen, section men, extra gang foremon, and extra Commission M-30, 


Tarte 3.—Tics and rail laid in replacement, class I line-haul railroads, 1939-58 


Wooden crossties Rail Wooden crossties Rall 


Index, | Avorage | Number Average Average | Number Average 
Number | 1947-4#= number | of tons! : number ~ number | of tons ! number 
109 00 


Millions 


Statistics of Kalle vo I Calendar Y 1948-58, 
en 8: ass ulendar 1 ears Association of Ameri- 
Railroads, August 1449, 


source: “Transport Statistics in the United States,” 100. 
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Tarte 4.—Maintenance-of-way and structures expense, operating revenues and dividends declared, class I line-haul railways in the United 
States, 1946-58 


M 


183——— 


1 “Statistics of Raflwa: 
Association of American 


Loyalty Oath in National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a set of edi- 
torials commenting on the effort being 
made through S, 2929, the Kennedy- 
Clark-Javits bill, to rescind the dis- 
claimer affidavit provision in the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958. 
There has been an increasingly strong 
body of editorial opinion regarding this 
matter during recent months, as this 
selection of editorials well indicates. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the Providence (R.I.) Bulletin, Nov. 

21, 1959] 

THe Loratty Oarn SHOULD Be DROPPED 
From THE DEFENSE EDUCATION PROGRAM 
The decisions of Harvard and Yale Uni- 

versities and Oberlin College to drop out of 
the Federal student loan program are wel- 
come acts of academic courage in the face 
of a threat to a basic American freedom— 
freedom of thought. 

By their action, the three schools drama- 
tize the urgent need to cut the loyalty oath 
requirement out of the National Defense Act 
of 1958, the Nation’s answer to sputnik 
and the Soviet intellectual challenge. 

In purpose, that act is good. Indeed, it 
Was overdue. For too long, the United 
States has wasted one of its most precious 
assets—brainpower—because of the limited 
capacity of colleges to provide loans to able 
but needy students. 

The defense education law attempted to 
meet that need in American higher educa- 
tion by providing accredited schools with a 
total of $1 billion over a 4-year trial period 
to minimize brainpower wastage in the fields 
of science, math, 1 , and teaching. 
Such assistance clearly would serve to 
strengthen national security at a basic level. 

But as long as the loyalty oath remains, 
it is a bad law, with a greater potential for 
harm than good. 

The oath itself, requiring a loan recipient 
to disclaim belief and membership in and 
support for “any organization that believes 
in or teaches the overthrow of the U.S. 
Government by force or violence, or by any 


oads, August 1959. 


of Class I, United States, Calendar Years 1948-58," 


revenues 


$234.6 3.08 
236.5 2.72 
280, 2 2.99 
241.9 294 
312.1 3. 29 
328. 5 3.16 
338.1 3.20 
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illegal or unconstitutional means,“ reads 
innocently. 

In fact, however, it subtly inhibits free 
thought by suggesting in negative terms 
that there are areas of intellectual heresy 
that must be avoided, or risk aid loss, dis- 
grace, and perhaps even jall for uninten- 
tional perjury. 

The oath is offensive in many other ways. 
It is discriminatory since it singles out needy 
students from the list of Federal loan re- 
cipients, ranging from businessmen to farm- 
ers, by requiring a loyalty pledge. Danger- 
ously unspecific as a legal document, it en- 
courages a confusion between nonconform- 
ity and disloyalty that threatens to throttle 
independent thinking, the root of America's 
greatness. It also is futile and generally 
fatuous. 

But the foremost objection to the oath re- 
quirement is that it seriously, if subtly, 
transgresses the spirit of free inquiry central 
to the American academic tradition and to 
democracy itself. 

This is not an idle or theoretical concern. 
Most responsible educators opposed the 
loyalty oath provision from the beginning, 
but accepted it the first year in view of the 
urgent need for scholarship funds, in the 
hope that the affidavit proviso would be 
eliminated by Congress during the last ses- 
slon. 

The efort, sparked by Senator KENNEDY, 
not only failed, but the 1960 appropriations 
bill even had tacked to it a rider prohibiting 
public schools from buying Communist- 
made science and other teaching equipment 
with Federal funds, or even State funds 
used to match Federal school grants. 

Thus, the oath became confirmed as the 
thin edge of a wedge by which zealots in 
Government might use the law to gain 
greater control of education, with the danger 
of subjecting thought to the tyranny of 
orthodoxy or actually forcing it into chan- 
nels of revolt. 

Many universities and colleges like Brown 
have chosen to remain in the program while 
continuing to fight for an amendment of 
the act, and that is an acceptable, if ex- 
pedient course, But Harvard, Yale, Oberlin, 
and the other 11 schools that have either 
withdrawn from the program or never ac- 
cepted it are serving America well—at great 
cost to themselves and even damage to some 
students—by dramatizing what could prove 
otherwise a erous compromise with 
America’s Idealism, its Constitution, and its 
strength. 


[From the Boston Herald, Nov. 24, 1950] 
STUDENT Am 


Tt is being said in some quarters that the 
Tefusal of Harvard and other leading uni- 
versities to participate in the Federal stu- 
dent loan program does no harm. 

The universities’ objection to the affidavit 
of disbelief in communism, it is alleged, 
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merely saves the taxpayers money. It Is no 
skin off anybody’s nose if students fall to 
accept loans under the Federal program. 

But the issue is not that simple. 

The purpose of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act, which set the program up, 
not primarily philanthropic. Congress Was 
concerned, and rightly so, because our edu- 
cational system was producing so few scien- 
tists, mathematicians, and foreign language 
specialists. 

It had heard its own Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee declare that the atomic energy pro- 
gram would be in serious danger ess 
something was done to expand the educa- 
tion of engineers and scientists. It 
heard the President's 20-man Committee on 
Scientists and Engineers say that our scien- 
tific training must be stepped up if our 
scientists and technologists were to remain 
on a par with the Russians. 

So Congress was thinking of the national 
safety, not the need of individual students 
when it launched its ald program. In & 
policy statement written into the bill, it 
spelled its purpose out: 

“The Congress hereby finds and declares 
that the security of the Nation requires th® 
fullest development of the mental ri 
and technical skills of its young men and 
women, The present emergency demands 
that additional and more adequate educa 
tional opportunities be made available. 
The defense of this Nation depends on the 
mastery of modern techniques developed 
from complex sclentific principles. It de- 
pends as well upon the discovery and de- 
velopment of new principles, new techniques. 
and new knowledge.” 

In view of this, how can it be said that the 
withdrawal of 16 colleges and universities 
from the program, some of them the best 
scientific training Institutions in the coun- 
try, doesn't matter. The withdrawals are 
defeating the program. 

When Congress meets again, it should ask 
itself whether the negative afidavit, the pil- 
ing of oath on oath, which is what most 
the colleges object to, is worth what it !§ 
costing. A simple oath of allegiance by stu- 
dent borrowers surely should be enough 
(and many will question whether even th 
is necessary). 

The need to draw more talented young 
people into science education is real. If we 
fall, we may lose the cold war by default. 

Congress must take the refusal of the uni- 
versities to participate in the loan program 
seriously, and do something about it. 


[From the Madison (Wis.) Capital Times, 
Dec. 3, 1959 


Dr. Pusey—Tue KIND or Courage EDUCATION 
NEEDS 


One of the most remarkable young men in 
education today is President Nathan Pusey, 
president of Harvard University. 
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In recent days President Pusey, along with 
& few other courageous school administra- 
tors, has told the Federal Government it can 
Keep its student loan and scholarship funds 

the offensive loyalty oath must be taken 

@ student applicant as a condition pre- 
Cedent to getting the loan. 
It would be an easy thing for a man in 
's position to ignore the principle in- 
volved and take the Federal money. It 
Would help some of his needy students and 
would undoubtedly be popular with the 
Overwhelming majority of the conservative 
alumni, 


But Dr. Pusey has not made a habit of 
g principle and doing the popular 


f 


We remember him best in this State for 
his courage in the days when the McCarthy 
was driving everyone into the storm 


Pusey then was president of Lawrence 
College, a very conservative small college in 
y's hometown of Appleton. A book 
Was published by a group of citizens who 
Wanted the people of Wisconsin to know the 
truth about McCarthy. 
The book dealt with McCarthy's public 
record. 


There were scores of people in this State 
Who knew that the book told the truth about 
McCarthy, but they declined to allow their 
to be used as sponsors. They felt, 
with considerable justification, that 
if McCarthy denounced them in the hysteria 
existed they could be ruined. 

Dr. Pusey showed no hesitation. He 
a sponsor of the book and prime 
of McCarthy. Shortly thereafter, at 
eight of McCarthy's power, Dr. Pusey 
ed president of the oldest and per- 
greatest university in this country. 
ere is an interesting story about this. 
who was on the Harvard board that 
Dr. Pusey called a Wisconsin resident 
g information about him. He was told 
Pusey troubles with McCarthy. 

t was all he needed to sell him on 
and it appeared to have clinched the 
intment with the other members of the 


ae 
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Higliz 


Dr. Pusey is carrying on in the tradition 
established in Wisconsin. He takes his 
d on principle. Education should cher- 
‘sh men of high principle such as this. They 
are so rare. 
[Prom the Christian Science Monitor, Dec. 
5. 1959 


AGAINST STUDENT OATHS 


Politicians have had a strange faith in 
Communist oaths. It has not been sup- 
by any persuasive evidence of their 
è in weeding out Communists. Instead 
e is reason to believe that a Communist 
already exposed would hardly balk at 
More lie for his cause. The risk of 
Jury penalties he is likely to take even 
lightly than did the 100 citizens who 
about TV quizzes. Yet last year when 
ngress adopted a plan for loans to worthy 
ege students it not only required them 
take the oath of allegiance to the Con- 
Stltution but to make an affidavit of non- 
Allegiance to any organization seeking over- 
of the Government. 
Now it may seem that even if this is not 
‘fective it is harmless. But students ask 
y only they among the many groups of 
tizens who get Federal loans—farmers, 
eowners, etc —are required to make two 
‘firmations of loyalty. And a growing num- 
ber of colleges object that this kind of de- 
conflicts with their efforts to encour- 
atze students to seek the truth for themselves. 
At the start several courageous small col- 
“ges refused to enter into the loan plan un- 
er such conditions. Recently they have 
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been joined by Harvard and Yale, with 
Presidents Pusey and Griswold making 
strong and reasoned statements of protest. 
Last summer a repealer of the double oath 
narrowly failed in the Senate. Now Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has added his respected and 
nonradical voice to the pleas for repeal. 

We trust Corgress will heed them. For 
this requirement is discriminatory. As the 
college revolt grows it could seriously hamper 
the aim of the loan program. The double 
oath also tends to work against its own pur- 
poses by fostering disrespect rather than 
loyalty. Indeed, what kind of loyalty can be 
sọ purchased? 


From the Boston Herald, Dec. 18, 1959] 
THE OATH AND LIBERTY 


There is a side to the oath and afidavit 
requirement of the Federal student loan 
program that has not been much touched 
upon. Yet it concerns a principle of the 
profoundest import, 

You will recall that te qualify for a loan, 
the student must (1) take an oath to “bear 
true faith and allegiance to the United 
States,” and (2) swear to an affidavit that he 
does not believe in and is not a member of 
and does not support “any organization that 
believes in or teaches the overthrow of the 
United States by force or violence or by any 
illegal or unconstitutional methods.” 

The colleges, which must match with 10 
percent the 90 percent Federal funds, are 
required to administer the oath and afidavit. 
About a score have refused, including 
Harvard. 

The pro and con have been much discussed. 
and will be further debated when the 
Kennedy-Clark bill to repeal the oath and 
affidavit requirement comes up in Congress 
again next year. 

The affidavit requirement has been called 
futile, discriminatory, degrading and an 
affront to freedom of thought and conscience. 
It has also been called a reasonable condition 
for Federal assistance and an aid to the 
prosecution of Communists by means of a 
perjury indictment. 

What has not been sufficiently stressed is 
that the Government is here laying down 
boundaries to intellectual exploration. It is 
saying to the student, "Think on revolution 
only at your peril. In fact, don’t even think 
on anything in association with revolu- 
tionists.” 

These may seem like mandates that any 
government interested in surviving might 
reasonably make. Particulariy the Govern- 
ment might seem justified in not wishing 
to have its own funds used to subvert it. 

But this view defames the spirit of the 
American democracy. 

The right of the people to alter or abolish 
a form of government for just cause was 
recognized in the Declaration of Independ- 
and the signers carefully specified 
their just cause. 

The eternal right to review the basis on 
which this Government is set up surely is 
implied by the Declaration. It was never 
intended that certain areas of thought 
should be put out of bounds for exploring 
minds, 

Those who advocate a Constitutional Con- 
vention in Massachusetts do, in the precise 
meaning of the words, believe in the over- 
throw of the present form of State govern- 
ment by an unconstitutional method. They 
are appealing to the people to set up a new 
form of State government. 

They are acting in the spirit of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. The oath-affidavit 
provision is not in that spirit. 

The colleges and universities are among 
those institutions that ought to be partic- 
wiarly free to make a continuing audit on 
the American form of Government. The 
oath-affidavit provision is calculated to re- 
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strict that freedom, and to make the Goy- 
ernment less answerable to the people. 

It would tend to destroy the “monuments 
of the safety with which error of opinion 
may be tolerated where reason is left free 
to combat it.” 


The Political Grass Seems Greener in the 
Other Cabinet Officer’s Yard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, there is 
good reason to evaluate the intense in- 
terest of Secretary of Labor Mitchell in 
the situation of the seasonal agricultural 
worker as a political rather than hu- 
manitarian phenomenon, but, for what- 
ever reason, it is a disgraceful situation 
when the Congress is obliged to consider 
legislation to restrain a member of the 
President's Cabinet from attempting to 
do what the Congress never intended him 
to do. 

Secretary Mitchell has had consider- 
able experience in the labor relations 
field, particularly in the building trades 
and in retail merchandising, but his ac- 
quaintanceship with the problems of 
farmers in assuring the rapid and efi- 
cient harvesting of perishable field and 
orchard crops has not been established. 
His proposed excursion into the regula- 
tion of seasonal agricultural employment 
not only has caused grave apprehension 
among farmers who must depend on sea- 
sonal labor, but has prompted objections 
from Secretary of Agriculture Benson. 

Those of us who have been engaged for 
some time in the effort to curb Mr. 
Mitchell's plans to move in on agriculture 
are encouraged to find Republican Mem- 
bers of this House joining in the sponsor- 
ship of legislative restraints on this un- 
warranted grab for regulatory power. 

In this connection, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix, I in- 
clude an excellent summary of the situ- 
ation written by Matt Triggs, assistant 
legislative director of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, which appears in the 
March 1960 issue of Nation's Agriculture: 

Of grave concern to farmers who obtain 
workers from other areas through the Fed- 
eral-State employment service are new farm 
labor regulations approved by Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell. 

These new regulations became effective 
December 20, 1959. 

Farmers who do not depend on the em- 
ployment seryice may disregard the new 
regulations. 

The regulations are of particular signifi- 
cance to farmers producing fruits, vege- 
tables, cotton, and sugar beets. Farmers 
producing other commodities are not usually 
dependent upon the employment service for 
workers. 

The regulations would require any farmer 
wishing to recruit workers through the 
employment service to: 

1. Pay prevailing wages. 

2. Provide housing meeting State stand- 
ards. If there are-no State standards the 
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State employment service shall establish 
standards, giving full consideration to speci- 
fied Federal standards, 

3. Offer to pay transportation to workers 
in accord with prevailing practice in either 
the area in which workers are to be em- 
ployed or in areas which recruit workers from 
the same service. 

4. Provide other terms and conditions of 
employment not less favorable than those 
prevailing in the area. 

The full implications of these rules will 
not be apparent for many years. 

For example, how are prevailing wages to 
be determined? Indications are that the De- 
partment of Labor will use the same formula 
(the 40-51 formula) used to determine pre- 
valling wages for purposes of the Mexican 
farm labor program. 

This formula works this way: If 40 per- 
cent of the workers in an area are paid one 
wage rate, this is the prevalling wage. If 
this is not the case, the prevailing wage will 
be determined by examining an array of 
wage rates to determine the range in which 
the 5ist percent of all workers, counting 
from the bottom of the array, will be found. 
For example, let’s assume that wages in a 
particular area are as follows: 10 percent at 
$1.05 an hour, 20 percent at $1 an hour, 25 
percent at 95 cents an hour, 20 percent at 
90 cents an hour, 15 percent at 85 cents an 
hour, 10 percent at 80 cents an hour. 

If we start counting from the bottom in 
the above illustration, 45 percent of workers 
are paid 90 cents an hour or less and 70 per- 
cent are paid 95 cents an hour or less. 

The 51 percent falls within the 95 cents an 
hour range. The prevailing hourly wage rate 
in this area would therefore be determined 
to be 95 cents. 


All farmers who recruited workers through - 


the employment service would be required to 
pay at least 95 cents an hour. 

Needless to say, the actual determination 
of prevailing wages is far more complicated 
than indicated in this simple example, par- 
ticularly when piecework rates are under 
consideration. 

The most important aspect of the situa- 
tion is not what is in the regulations as now 
issued, but the fact of their issuance. 

These regulations were issued under the 
asserted authority of the Wagner-Peyser Act 
of 1933. This is the act which created the 
Federal-State employment service. 

It is doubtful that any single Member of 
the House of Representatives or the U.S. 
Senate who voted for the Wagner-Peyser Act 
had any idea that there was anything in the 
act that could be construed to authorize 
what Secretary Mitchell is now undertaking. 

Certainly if there had been any supposi- 
tion that the Wagner-Peyser Act might be 
so interpreted, the legislative history of its 
enactment would have so indicated. The 
complete silence of the legislative record on 
this point is persuasive. 

It is, or should be, axiomatic that it is 
Congress that should decide important policy 
issues, and that the heads of agencies should 
endeavor to administer laws in accord with 
the actual intent of the Congress. 

If this sound principle is violated, the 
heads of agencies are in effect engaged in 
writing legislation by Executive order. 

The history of the freedom of man is the 
history of the substitution of government by 
law for government by men. 

The arbitrary actions of Secretary Mitchell 
in this respect have been regarded with con- 
cern by the White House and by congres- 
sional leaders of both parties. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson says the 
proposals “retain the concept of Federal in- 
tervention and administrative control and 
regimentation that is contrary to the prin- 
ciples of this administration.” 

As might be expected, the AFL-CIO and 
the various organizations subsidized by 
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AFL-CIO have applauded Secretary Mitch- 
ell's action. < 

If the present regulations are valid, there 
is no discernible limitation on the author- 
ity of the Secretary of Labor to issue what- 
ever regulations he may choose in the fu- 
ture. Since Congress did not suppose the 
act would be so construed, it did not pro- 
vide standards, criteria and Umitatlons on 
administrative authority. 

This is too much power over farmers to 
be vested in one man. 

The Mexican farm-labor program, author- 
ized by what is commonly termed Public 
Law 78, has also been used as a means of 
extending regulation to the employment of 
domestic farmworkers, 

This statute contains a provision that the 
Secretary of Labor must determine that the 
Mexican farm-labor program is not adversely 
affecting wages and working conditions of 
domestic farmworkers. 

To an increasing extent this authority 1s 
being used by the Secretary of Labor to re- 
quire either increases in wages paid Mexi- 
can workers to avoid adverse effect on do- 
mestic workers or to require employers to 
do certain things for domestic workers as 
a condition of eligibility for employment of 
Mexican nationals. 

Public. Law 78 contains no criteria or 
standards to be followed by the Secretary 
of Labor in administering this authority. 
His authority is therefore without limita- 
tions. 

Again, this is too much discretionary au- 
thority to be exercised by one man. 

Well, what's the answer? 

One answer is legal action. As yet no ap- 
proach to legal action has yet developed 
which holds promise of successful acoom- 
plishment. 

The other answer Is legislative. 

Farm Bureau will promote a positive legis- 
lative effort to terminate the asserted au- 
thority of the Secretary of Labor in this re- 
spect. 

What appears to be the most immediately 
feasible legislative approach is presented by 
the fact that the legislative authorization 
(Public Law 78) for the Mexican farm-labor 
program is scheduled for extension in 1960 
or 1961. The present authority for this 
program expires June 30, 1961. 

Farm Bureau recommends that the bill to 
extend this program be amended in several 
key respects, as follows: 

1. That neither Public Law 78, nor the 
Wagner-Peyser Act shall be construed to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Labor to regulate 
the wages, perquisites, transportation, or 
other working conditions of domestic farm- 
workers. 

2. That the Secretary of Agriculture should 
participate with the Secretary of Labor in 
joint approval of any farm-labor regulations 
issued by the Secretary of Labor. 

3. That Public Law 78 be amended to 
provide legislative criteria and standards to 
be used in determining adverse effect.“ 

Bills to accomplish this objective have 
been introduced by Congressman Dixon of 
Utah (H.R. 9869), by Representative Mc- 
INTIRE Of Maine (H.R. 9875), and a somewhat 
different approach by Congressman GATH- 
INGS of Arkansas (H.R. 9871). 

Hearings will be held on these bills in 
the near future. 

Widespread understanding, among all 
farmers in all areas, of the significance of 
these efforts by Secretary of Labor Mitchell 
to regulate farmers, is a necessary prerequi- 
site to successful legislative action. 

It should not be presumed that the pres- 
ent regulations are all that we need be con- 
cerned about. If the Secretary of Labor is 
successful in this reach for power, the next 
step toward subjecting farmers to regula- 
tion may be uncertain as to time and char- 
acter, but inevitable as to eventual action. 


March 14 


Award of Honorary Degree of Doctor of 
Laws to Arizona Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Levi S. Udall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL HAYDEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, on 
March 1 of this year, the University of 
Arizona bestowed an honorary degree of 
doctor of laws on the Honorable Levi S. 
Udall, a justice of the Arizona Supreme 
Court. I have known Judge Udall for 
all of the 29 years which he has devoted 
to the Arizona judiciary. He has 3 
reputation for eminently fair and 
learned decisions, and is highly re- 
spected by the bar of Arizona. 

Judge Udall is from a pioneer Arizona 
family which has given many members 
to the courts and the legal profession 
in my State. All of his sons are law~ 
vers, and one of them, the Honorable 
Stewart L. UDALL, has been a Member 
of the House of Representatives from 
Arizona for the past 5 years. I ask un- 
animous consent that a column by 
Claiborne Nuckolls which appeared in 
the Arizona Republic on March 6, re- 
porting on Levi Udall's career, 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Sratz We're In 
(By Claiborne Nuckolls) 

When the University of Arizona last week 
conferred upon State Supreme Court Justice 
Levi S. Udall the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws, the distinction added a new peak 
to the career of one of the State's most dis- 
tinguished jurists. 

This column joins his many friends and 
admirers in saluting this tribute to a de- 
serving and completely dedicated man who 
nas devoted much of his life to the cause 
of right and justice. 

Justice Udall, all who know him agree. 
exemplifies the high type of men Arizons 
has been fortunate in having on the bench 
of its highest appellate court. 

The honor bestowed on him is all the 
more fitting because Justice Udall is a self- 
made man. Born and raised on an Apache 
County farm, as a young man he knew very 
well what hard work was. Early in life he 
developed an interest in law and, while clerk 
of the superior court of Apache County, he 
studied law on his own time under 
tutelage of the late Judge A. S. Gibbons. 

Admitted to the bar in 1922, he subse- 
quently was elected county attorney, the? 
to the superior bench, where he spent 1 
years before being elevated to the supreme 
bench by Arizona voters in 1947. He now i5 
the court's senior member. 

During his 29 years as a member of the 
Arizona judiciary, he has earned the respec’ 
of attorneys, fellow jurists, and the public 
for his learning, integrity, and strong 
of justice. His outstanding record as a trial 
judge is borne out by the fact that 70 per- 
cent of his decisions and judgments which 
were appealed were affirmed by the supreme 
court, 

Reporters who cover the supreme court 
welcome his written decisions for their ciar- 
ity and understandability. If some 1 


point confuses their laymen's minds, Justice 
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Udall is always willing to take all the time 

to expiain it. His pen can drip 

acid when occasion calls for caustic com- 

Ments. On the other hand, his kindly, un- 

ding nature is revealed in many of 

his decisions, such as his recent discussion 

of the role human emotion properly may 

Play when a trial judge imposes sentence 

and judgment on an offender against law 
and society. 

Levi Udall is a patriarch of the famed 
Udal! clan of Arizona, often referred to as 

ma's royal family. He also is a pa- 

h of the Phoenix North Stake of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 
Whose precepts of humanitarianism, right 
living, and helpfulness to others he has al- 
Ways followed to the letter. 

As was stated during ceremonies attend- 
Ing the conferring of the valued honor he 
Now holds from the University of Arizona: 

© Arizonian of his generation has better 
*Xemplified the ideal of able and devoted 
Public service.“ 

Justice Udall admits being a little non- 
Plussed at this and several other honors be- 

ed upon him in recent months. Last 
November the same school awarded him its 
Medallion of merit in recognition of his 
leadership in a number of fields of endeavor. 

Last February, the Roosevelt Council, Boy 

ts of America, awarded him its highest 
the silver beaver award for distin- 

* ed service to boyhood. 

A friend,” Justice Udall remarked, 
“humorously asked what else I had to live 
for after receiving all these honors on top 
Of those the Arizona public has bestowed on 

by repeatedly electing me a trial judge 

& member of our supreme court. 
6 1 answer is this: I have all the more 
live for to endeavor to prove myself 
y of these honors.” 
say those who know him well, 
7 many more men like Justice Levi S. 


Prayer in House by Rt. Rev. Theodore J. 
Ko jis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Dleased to inform my colleagues that the 
Drayer opening today’s session of the 
House was delivered by a distinguished 
resident and religious leader of the con- 
to onal district which it is my honor 

represent. Serving as today’s guest 
Shaplain, the Right Reverend Theodore 
Apes. O. S. B., abbot of St. Andrews 

bey in Cleveland, Ohio, represents the 
Slovak community of America which to- 
ay commemorates the 21st anniversary 
dr the proclamation of Slovak inde- 
Pendence. s 

Abbot Kojis' prayers are offered as an 
qusbiration of hope and courage to 

Vaks behind the Iron Curtain whose 
Ortune and enslavement are a con- 
pl t reminder to freedom-loving peo- 

© everywhere of how precious is our 

y. 

eve cannot take our democracy for 

wanted. We need only lock around the 

Moin at those regrettable instances 

id ere sovereign peoples embraced an 

de OEY only to find that they surren- 
red their freedom and lost their na- 

integrity. 
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New England College Story One of 
Pioneering 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, New 
Hampshire has long been proud of her 
outstanding institutions of learning. 
Over the years many noted individuals 
have been graduated from New Hamp- 
shire's schools of higher learning and 
have gone on to seek their rightful 
place in the world. 

The most recent arrival on the educa- 
tional scene in my State is New England 
College, located in the town of Henni- 
ker. Although founded only 14 years 
ago, this school has fashioned an out- 
standing record under the capable guid- 
ance of its president, Dr. H. Raymond 
Danforth. 

Recently an article appeared in the 
Boston Herald outlining the great strides 
this institution has made in recent years. 
I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle, entitled. New England College Story 
One of Pioneering,’ be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New ENGLAND COLLEGE STORY ONE or 
PIONEERING 
(By Haydn Pearson) 

HENNIKER, N. H.—Vice President RICHARD 
M. Nrxon probably did not realize. But 
when he stopped at New England College in 
this small, typical Granite State village he 
gave the college national publicity. Mr. 
Nixon was on his way to dedicate the huge 
Hopkinton flood-control dam. 

From President H. Raymond Danforth the 
Vice President of the United States accepted 
a symbolic key to this growing Institution. 
The story of New England College is a story 
of pioneering. Founded in 1946, it has grown 
to an enrollment of 260. There are 14 girls 
and they have their own modern home, taste- 
fully decorated, and with their own: cook. 

HEADQUARTERS IN INN 

Headquarters building is the oldtime Hen- 
niker Inn. Probably some of you have eaten 
there. In its heyday it was a widely known 
amalitown hostelry. Now it houses the pres- 
ident’s office, secretarial offices, commons for 
the freshmen, the dean's office, and 38 stu- 
dents. z 

As I sat in his ofice and talked with Dr. 
Danforth I could feel the drive and dedica- 
tion that is behind the growth of this non- 
denominational institution, 

New England College was founded in the 
fall of 1946 with a faculty of 8 and 68 stu- 
dents. All but one of the students were 
veterans. Today, with an enrollment of 260, 
the faculty comprises 15 full-time and 13 
part-time professors and instructors. The 
college has 14 buildings, an athletic field, and 
recently made plans for its first new men's 
dormitory on a 100-acre campus site beside 
the Contoocook River. 

At present the college offers a 3-year ac- 
celerated program and the more usual 4-year 
program. Tuition is $750 for the academic 
year. Room charge for the 13-week term is 
$70 to $80. 

Courses of study are offered in three divi- 
sions: Liberal aris, in which the student 
earns & bachelor of arts, or a bachelor cf 
science degree if he specializes in science; 
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business administration; and civil engineer- 
ing. 

“Education on any level is a challenge,” 
Dr, Danforth said. “We have an excellent 
faculty and a good, solid educational pro- 
gram. Anything less in an education en- 
Geavor is false, Education is a develop- 
mental situation for the individual, and here 
we can give individual attention to each 
student. In everyday language, we want to 
help our young men and young women to 
develop their abilities and become productive 
members of society.” 


A VERY ACTIVE MAN 


Dr. Danforth, former superintendent of 
schools in Nashua, N.H., who is a dynamic, 
forward-looking educator with deep sympa- 
thy for the lad who is working hard for an 
education. 

Some years ago before he became super- 
intendent of schools, he lived in Acworth, 
N. H., commuted 20 miles each way to Clare- 
mont to teach in the high school. While 
in Acworth, Dr. Danforth was chairman of 
the board of selectmen, chairman of the 
school committee, and overseer of the poor. 
And just to keep himself busy, he served as 
lay preacher in two churches. 

“Somewhere along the line,” he said, “we 
have lost in American education. 
Perhaps it is a part of the era in which we 
are trying to learn to live without working.” 

“We do not have the traditions of the Ivy 
League Colleges, but we are making our own 
traditions. We don't have the ivied halls 
and impressive buildings, but in their village 
homes, converted into dormitories and class- 
rooms, and meeting in small groups, our stu- 
dents are learning many lessons that will 
stand them in good stead.” 

a want to ask an important question,” I 
said. 

Dr. Danforth leaned back in his chair and 
laughed. “Go ahead. I tell the boys to 
speak what is on their minds.” 

“How come you left a position as super- 
intendent of schools in Nashua, N. H., to take 
one that I can see is a real battle?“ 

He looked at me with a quizzical expres- 
sion. Don't you ever feel you would like 
to leave the security of the Boston Herald 
column, and to do a Henry Thoreau stint?” 

I wanted to say that the readers of the 
Boston Herald keep me on my toes and 
sometimes rock my security—but I didn't. 
I knew what Dr. Danforth meant. 

“Here is a new college,” he said. “You've 
seen and talked with some of the students. 
You can sense for yourself what I mean 
when I say this is a challenge. Here is a 
school that is going to grow. We can do 
many worthwhile things for young men and 
young women. 

“The Nations population is growing rap- 
idly and the standard of living is rising. 
We shall need more and more colleges, and 
we hope to moke New England College one 
of the outstanding institutions of its type. 
Maybe it's a bit corny, but you have heard 
of the American dream. Look at those 
young men and young women out here. 
They have the American dream—and we 
want to help them make that dream true.” 


Trucker Offers Railroad a Lift 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 
Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, in 


the March 13, 1960, issue of the New 
York Times my good friend and home- 
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town neighbor, William W. Ward, Al- 
toona, Pa., was the subject of an inter- 
esting article by Robert E. Bedingfield 
on the subject of “Togetherness.” 

The article which explains Mr. 
Ward's proposal also outlines his highly 
successful career in the transportation 
field where he is recognized as one of 
the outstanding trucking executives in 
the Nation. 

The article referred to is as follows: 
PERSONALITY: TRUCKER OFFERS RAILROAD A 

Lirr—Warp EXTENDS HAND or “TOGETHER- 

NESS" TO THE PENNSY 

(By Robert E. Bedingfield) 

William W. Ward is an Altoonan who 
turned his back on the curve that made Al- 
toona, Pa., famous, and now has become an 
Altoona landmark himself. 

Approaching that central Pennsylvania 
city nowadays, the wriggling mountain roads 
are bordered with signs bidding: “Welcome 
to Altoona, Home of Ward Trucking Corp. 
and the Horseshoe Curve.” Until a few years 
ago the sweeping reentrant curve, which the 
Pennsylvania Railroad employs to get over 
the Alleghenies that crest nearby, had solo 
billing. 

Already sharing the hometown spotlight 
with the Nation’s biggest railroad, Bill Ward, 
53, founder and president of Ward Trucking, 
has aspirations to costar his company with 
the Pennsy in a much broader role. 

His company, unlike the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, is not the No. 1 in its industry. It 
is not even among the top 10. It is, how- 
ever, one of the biggest in Pennsylvania. Its 
high-density routes through that State and 
New Jersey into New York City, together with 
its high operating efficiency, have enabled it 
to rank among the most profitable in the 
Nation in ratio of gross carried through to 
net. 

PROPONENT OF COOPERATION 

Mr. Ward is one of his industry's foremost 
exponents of the contention that rail-truck 
cooperation in getting freight from door to 
store must come through coordinated routes 
and rates of separately owned rail and truck 
systems. 

“It is the answer to the problems of sur- 
face transportation,” he said last week. 

In the West, this concept of “together- 
ness" in routes and rates has been embraced 
to a limited extent by the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railroad and Consolidated 
Freightways. Inc., of Menlo Park, Calif. 
Few railroads and intercity truckers in the 
East believe believe it would work in their 
area. Mr. Ward hopes to break down East- 
ern resistance with his home ground of 
Altoona as a starting point. 

He hopes to interest the Pennsylvania in 
integrating its merchandise freight traffic 
there, and allow his trucks and trailers to 
take it over the hills of the 16 central west- 
ern Pennsylvania counties in which he has 
certificated operating routes. 

“The Pennsylvania,” Mr. Ward said, 
“could save itself several hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars if it had a joint through 
rate system with us at Altoona. The rail- 
road would be able to eliminate considerable 
dead mileage and at the same time give its 
shippers much better service—daily service, 
rather than the two or three times a week 
it now provides.” 

The reason for this, of course, would be 
that in the area Mr. Ward serves it is a lot 
easier to find a buyer for a truckload of 
freight than for a carload. Moreover, while 
the carload is the billing unit, a railroad 
lets the car wait until there's a train going 
its way. 

STILL IN TALKING STAGE 

Mr. Ward explained last week that his pro- 
posal to the Pennsylvania still was in an 
early talking stage. He said he believed he 
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had more than one willing ear listening to 
him among the rallroad's operating officials. 
However, with the rails pleading for Gov- 
ernment permission to operate their own 
common carrier motor routes and the truck- 
ers—with Mr. Ward right out in front— 
fighting this suggestion to the fullest, he 
is prepared for the Pennsy to move thought- 
fully before adopting his project. 

It is only since the war that the truckers 
themselves have been interchanging their 
trailers under joint through-traffic agree- 
ments. And there still is reluctance on the 
part of most trucking lines to interchange 
more than 35 percent of their freight. 

Mr. Ward contends that his company’s 
success while interchanging something more 
than 60 percent of its freight disproves this 
fear—that it's a matter of balancing termi- 
nal and over-the-road costs and dividing 
tariffs equitably. 

Ward Trucking was founded by Bill Ward 
in 1931, He was then 24 years old and had 
been forced out of his job as a Chevrolet 
automobile salesman because of the deepen- 
ing depression. He was newly married and 
to make a living he had taken on a distribu- 
torship for automobile cyclinder lubricants, 
working a route with an old three-quarter- 
ton panel truck for which he had paid $100. 

“It wasn’t much of a living.“ he said. “I 
knew I had to get something else. I used 
the three-quarter-ton truck for a down pay- 
ment on a one-ton truck and started to haul 
coal and sell 50-gallon empty oil drums to 
oil distributors, continuing the lubricant 
distributorship as well. 

“I still wasn't making ends meet and so I 
created a chicken and egg route to New 
York. I charged $1.15 a crate. I'll never 
forget it if I live to be 1,000 years old. Com- 
petitors moved in on me and undercut my 
rate steadily. They finally took the rate 
down to 35 cents. I was returning from 
New York one night after delivering a cargo 
of chickens and eggs and after paying travel- 
ing expenses had $77.50 left. And out of 
that I still had to pay my helper, Bob Kelley.” 

Mr. Ward and Mr. Kelley had about reached 
the decision to quit trucking and te try 
something else. But the next day the busi- 
ness got its first real break. The J. C. 
Blair Co. of Huntingdon, Pa., one of the 
largest manufacturers of converted paper 
products, became a customer. 

“Blair was our first customer as a com- 
mon carrier,” Mr. Ward said, “and we've still 
got them as a customer.” 

Other customers were obtained. In a year 
the business had grown to the point where 
two additional trucks were needed. The 
customers multiplied regularly thereafter. 
So did the trucks. Today Ward’s fleet con- 
sists of 119 tractors, 61 trucks and 196 trail- 
ers, and this year’s capital budget call for 
purchasing 20 more trailers and 15 more 
tractors. 

Mr. Kelley, Mr. Ward's first employe, now 
manages the line's Harrisburg, Pa., terminal, 
one of six on the company's routes. Where 
the business was started with one employe, 
now there are 425 and the company, Mr. 
Ward believes, is the only one in the in- 
dustry with a profit-sharing program for its 
workers. 

He has had many attractive proposals 
made to him over the years to merge or sell 
out his company, but he has refused them 


GROWS FROM WITHIN 


“We have not increased either by purchase 
or new authority our original operating 
routes granted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in 1936,” he said. “Our growth 
has been entirely from within, and I might 
add that being located on the main line 
at a key point on the Nation's largest rail- 
road hasn't made the task easy.” 

Bill Ward’s reputation doesn’t stop at be- 
ing a successful trucker. He is one of the 
most civic-minded businessmen in Altoona 
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and is determined to help make his native 
city a cleaner, happier and better place to 
live. Recognizing his efforts along this line, 
the city’s businessmen service clubs three 
times since 1954 have named him the Al- 
toonan of the year. 

He is a director and past president of the 
Altoona Chamber of Commerce, a director of 
the Community Chest, the American Red 
Cross, the Pennsylvania Association for the 
Blind, Pennsylvania State Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Altoona Symphony Society, ® 
trustee of the Mercy Hospital in Altoons 
and chairman of the board of advisers 
St. Francis College in neighboring Loretto, 
Pa. 

With all his other activities, Mr. Ward 13 
a farmer too. He owns a splendid 135-acré 
chicken and dairy farm on Brush Mountain, 
the highest point in Blair County, 5 miles 
from Altoona, overlooking the Horseshoe 
Curve. There he has built not only a home 
for himself and his wife, but one for each 
his two married sons, 


Connally Amendment to Ratification of 
the World Court Statute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the people of America continue to ex“ 
press their concern over Senate resolu 
tion 94, which calls for the abolition 
the so-called Connally reservation. 
Many newspapers across the country 
have expressed this concern. One of the 
most active of these has been one of 
Arizona’s leading newspapers, the Ari- 
zona Republic. I ask unanimous co 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial entitled “To 
Rule of Law,” published in the 
9, 1960, edition of that newspaper. 

There being no objection, the edito: 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

To FIN RULE or Law 

The argument that the rule of law should 
be established among the nations of thé 
world is being used as a reason for seeking 
the repeal of the Connally reservation. 
is the amendment to the ratification of the 
world court statute by which the United 
States reserves to itself the right to deter- 
mine whether a dispute with another natlon 
is international in nature and thus subject 
to world court jurisdiction, or domestic aD 
thus to be settled by negotiation or the 


national courts of the nations involved. 


The rule of law is indeed a desirable ob- 
jective. So it is worthwhile to examine care- 
fully the question whether the attainment of 
that objective would be hastened by repeal- 
ing the Connally reservation at this time. 

The nearest approach to the rule of law 
existing anywhere in the world today 45 
probably in the United States. It is a rather 
general assumption that the rule of law and 
not of men is precisely what governs in 
America. This assumption is based on the 
premise that the Constitution provides ® 
basic set of standards which prevail, which 
are enduring and reliable, so that these 
standards rather than the ideas or whims of 
the men who happen to be in power are the 
basis of the systems of Justice and law. 


* 
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How true is it that the Constitution is an 
enduring and reliable standard? There pre- 
Valls widely today, and reaches into the solid 
Majority of the Supreme Court, the philos- 
°phy that the Constitution is a living docu- 
ment. What is meant by this is that the 
Constitution's meaning should change with 

changing times. Related to this philos- 
°phy also is the common judicial practice, 
Prevalent in this Supreme Court, of seeking 

80 behind the words of a law or the Con- 
Stitution itself to find that the writers in- 
S nded tò say something which will support 

d finding which cannot be supported 

What the law or the Constitution actually 
say. 

12 this rule of law? Emphatically not. It 

Tule by the opinions of the men who hap- 
Pen to be interpreting the law at the 
Moment, 
aa tt does the World Court have to serve 
la the basic foundation for a world rule of 

W? It has precedent which has been estab- 

in prior international dealings, run- 
ning the gamut from the common law of 
Great Britain and America to the ukase law 
Absolute monarchs and the decree law of 
the Unist and other dictatorships. It has 
Charter of the United Nations which 
Contains among other things a set of vaguely 
— human rights to such things as full 
Ployment, higher standards of living, and 
‘omic and social progress. 
Uni Charter contains a provision that the 
ted Nations and its subordinate agencies 
shal) not in any case interfere in the do- 
hag affairs of member nations. But this 
the not in the least deterred the writers of 
human rights covenant and the Genocide 
ties vention from seeking to thrust the activi- 
W Of the U.N., and the jurisdiction of the 
orld Court, very deeply into the domestic 
— of member nations. The Genocide 
vention, which was once rejected by the 


conl m over individual citizens, 
d be taken from their native lands and 

secretly in distant chambers of the 
International Court. The human rights 
Covenant would expose property rights to de- 
retin, and would reduce other human 
to ts to the level of meaningless platitudes 
to which Communist delegates were willing 


oa is the manner of rule of law which 
its d be expected from the World Court, if 
Jurisdiction over the United States and 
ey nations were compulsory and absolute. 
there is no appeal, none at all, from the 
‘eclsions of the World Court. 
ot Ia: Order to advance toward universal rule 
to W, the first and most vital thing to do is 
and strengthen rule of law where 
Tt does exist to a substantial de- 
the United States. In order to pre- 
it, the Connally reservation by all 
must be kept in order that the United 
may at any time prevent any attempt 
in and damage or undermine Ameri- 
e Of law through the actions of the 
Court, to which rule of law means 


quite different from what Jt means 
Americans, 


EG 


The Sky Is Falling In 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 
IN THE meee an Brel EGET 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mrs. Sr. GEORGE. Mr. S 
. 2 $ . Speaker, the 
following article “President's Message,” 
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appeared in the March issue of “Navy”, 
the official publication of the Navy 
League of the United States, and is writ- 
ten by Frank Gard Jameson, president 
of the Navy League. 

Mr. Jameson has said briefly and 
factually many things that need to be 
brought into focus this election year. 

Politics, and vote getting especially, 
have no part in the defense of our coun- 
try, and we had better realize it before 
it is too late or it may be that the 
politicians will bring about a tragedy that 
they will be powerless to stop. 

The article follows: : 

From Navy magazine, March 1960] 
PRESIDENT'S MessaGeE—THE SKY Is FALLING IN 

We wonder, from where we sit, how many 
of our readers recall the children’s fable of 
Chicken-Little and the day the sky fell in— 
or, at least, it was rumored the sky was fall- 
ing in by Chicken-Little who spread barn- 
yard panic with his estimate of a false 
situation. 

At this time in our defense affairs it is 
recommended that this and “Missile Ac- 
complished" (this issue) be required read- 
ing for the calamity howlers of this country's 
defense posture. 

Playing it strictly by ear and memory, the 
story had to do with a fuzzy chick who 
wandered beyond the barnyard and rested 
under an oak tree. A ripening acorn 
dropped and struck poor Chicken-Little on 
the > 
He took off in high gear for home and 
barnyard yelling: “The sky is falling in. 
The sky is falling in.“ And what do you 
think happened then? Why panic, of 
course, And there was a grand exodus into 
the outer-world because their own world 
was not safe, The sky was falling in, 

With this as their chant the ill-assorted 
pilgrimage made its way to the forest where 
a sly old fox was waiting and chuckling to 
himself at the manner in which deliverance 
of coveted succulence came unto him in 
the form of some very plump fowl. 

So, when Mr. Fox was invited to join the 
panic-fleeing fowl because the sky was fall- 
ing in, he said: “Sure, pals, I'll join you. 
And I know a safe place to go to save us all 
from the falling sky. Thanks for the warn- 
ing—follow me.“ 

And they did. The end. 

Moral: The defense program of our coun- 
try is becoming a political football and it 
behooves every mature American to listen 
carefully and eschew pushing the “panic 
button” and so walk into a trap of our own 
making. 

The country is not in imminent danger 
of attack because the Russians do not now 
have, nor in all probability will have for 
many years, the quantity of accurate missiles 
to knock us 100 percent out. By the time 
they have the capability, H ever, our Polaris 
equipped fleet ballistic missile submarines 
will be built and at sea providing a power 
able to knock out Russia. This will deter 
her from action against us. 

It is one thing to have laboratory research 
and development type missiles with the 
theoretical ability to launch at a moment's 
notice and to program correctly all the way 
to a target halfway around the world, but 
it is certainly another to have 300 foolproof 
missiles that you can count on to each 
work as planned. 

Iam sure that even today with our Atlas 
missiles at Vandenburg Air Force Base on 
the pads, we could not say even on & 
Wednesday that we would fire the missile on 
Friday morning at 10 o’clock and be more 
than 50 percent sure it would fire on sched- 
ule although the Atlas is a great missile. 
The Russians have the same problem and 
even after they would fire 300 of them in 
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future years they would not be sure that 
they would all hit then targets. We will 
always have plenty of strength left to knock 
Russia out and they know it. 

The Strategic Air Command will come up 
with what I think is a good idea soon to put 
two or three big bombers at each big civilian 
airport in the country capable of handling 
them and thus have triple the diversification 
of targets for the Russians to shoot at and 
triple the chance of having plenty left in 
case Of an attack. This makes much more 
sense than an air alert which will keep one- 
quarter of thelr planes in the air and many 
of the rest on the ground unflyable due to 
maintenance to keep up the air alert. 

The Polaris fleet ballistic missile sub- 
marines will be operational in October of 
this year and it is the official position of 
the Navy League that more should be built 
than those 15 presently scheduled. We need 
45 for full deterrence and should expedite 
construction, 

We are all going to hear much election 
year propaganda. Some of it will take this 
angle: “It is not can we afford increased 
defense costs but can we afford not to have 
it“ and other such “I-love-my-mother” type 
talk which is difficult to argue against be- 
cause of the generalities. Specifically we 
must put increased dollars into certain 
projects Uke more B-52’s, ASW work, Polaris 
FBM's and Minuteman missiles and certain 
Army weapons but we must cut out others 
such as Nike, Bomarc, continental air de- 
fense, which were designed to combat the 
Russian manned-bomber threat which has 
never materialized. 

We must also be sure that the “theory 
boys“ do not cut out our practical JOS 
system. With the Secretary of Defense sit- 
ting with the JCS on all problem areas of 
disagreement we haye pricked the balloon of 
any single Ohief of Staff argument. 


Democrats’ Statement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following: 

From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Evening 
Herald Express, Feb. 17, 1960) 


Democrats’ STATEMENT 


Many loyal Democrats in California must 
be dismayed by the astonishing statement 
of policy which emerged from the California 
Democratic Council Convention in Fresno, 
and which must be assumed to be the key to 
Democratic Party campaigning for the big 
election in November. 

Probably the most astounding feature to 
many thousands of Californians is the policy 


‘of opposition declared in the statement to 


measures which for years have been regarded 
as strengthening the security and safety of 
Americans from the dangers of communism. 

Take, for instance, the policy statement 
passed by the delegates favoring world dis- 
armament to this fantastic degree: 

That if the negotiations at Geneva should 
fail, then the United States should take 
unilateral action; in other words this Nation 
should scrap itself of military weapons and 
stand forth naked of any defense against 
Soviet Russia or any other attacking nation. 

To Mr, K., this would seem too good to 
be true. All he would need to do would be 
to just carve the turkey. 
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One is reminded of an episode in Allen 
Drury's best selling novel, “Advise and Con- 
sent,” in which a U.S, Senator becomes a 
strong supporter of a Communist-front 
movement in the United States and makes 
a passionate appeasement speech in which he 
says: 

“I would crawl on my knees all the way 
to the Kremlin to prevent the Russians 
from dropping the bomb.” 

In the book the climax comes when 
patriotic U.S. Members of Congress and 
other leaders refuse to be cowed by Soviet 
threats of destruction. 

It was notable at the Fresno meeting that 
Senator Stuart SYMINGTON, despite his de- 
sire to get the backing of California Demo- 
crats for the Presidency, could not stomach 
the radical nature of the disarmament state- 
ment. 

SYMINGTON agreed that the world arms 
race should be ended, but he warned that 
it would be dangerous for the United States 
to strip its defenses with no assurance that 
Russia would do the same, 

The California Democratic Council also 
called for the repeal of the Connally amend- 
ment under which the United States re- 
serves the right to refuse to submit to 
World Court jurisdiction on domestic or 
internal matters which it feels are not sub- 
ject to international law. 

CDC also urged remolding of the United 
Nations into a world organization that can 
enact world law, interpret it, and enforce 
world law upon individuals and governments 
alike.” 

Can one imagine Soviet Russia agreeing 
to such outside domination? 

Also, can one imagine this ts “Dateline, 
America,” where the Democrats’ statement 
asserts that Russia is serious in its “policy 
of peaceful negotiation,” while America’s 
disarmament position appears “divided, 
weak, and inadequate"? 

The council asked for repeal of State and 
Federal nondisloyalty“ oaths now required 
of public employes, candidates for public 
office and applicants for educational grants 
or loans as well as other requirements for 
loyalty oaths.- 

It approved the proposal to abolish the 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, which has done so much over the years 
to expose American Communists. 

It took a stand against any action to 
“nullify” U.S. Supreme Court decisions up- 
holding the Bill of Rights.” There has been 
a wave of public and official criticsm di- 
rected against Supreme Court decisions re- 
garded as greatly weakening the Nation's 
defense against the cancer of internal com- 
munism. 

The Democratic council asked President 
Eisenhower to review the conviction of Mor- 
ton Sobell, sentenced to 80 years in prison 
for conspiracy to commit espionage, after 
he was tried with Julius and Ethel Rosen- 
berg, the atom bomb sples who were exe- 
cuted. The campaign for a review of So- 
bell’s conviction has long been a favorite of 
leftist and Communist units. 

Outside of subjects within the scope of 
national security was that statement of 
policy by the CDC which urged abolition of 
the death penalty, a movement which has 
been supported by Gov. Edmund G. Brown 
and Attorney General Stanley Mosk, but 
which was turned down definitely at the 
1959 session of the California Legislature 
following heavy public protests. 

Believe it or not, these were some of the 
highlighted accomplishments at the con- 
vention of California Democrats which was 
attended by Governor Brown and U.S. Sen- 
ators Kennedy, Humphrey, and S 

There can be little doubt that the Cali- 
fornia Democratic Council statement ls sen- 
sational. There must have been quite a few 
Democrats that we know who were not 
present. 
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Objective Analysis Reveals Strength of 
America’s Defenses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, one of 
the finest and most objective studies I 
have seen concerning America's defense 
posture was recently penned by Paul 
Martin, who is chief of the Washington 
Bureau of:the Gannett News Service. In 
brief and cogent terms this outstanding 
journalist and student of national af- 
fairs set forth the strong points of our 
defense establishment vis-a-vis the So- 
viets. 

At a time when far too many people 
tend to make an emotional or partisan 
thing of our military might, dispassion- 
ate and knowledgeable analysis is very 
much needed. That is exactly what Mr. 
Martin has done and his able presenta- 
tion deserves a wide readership. I there- 
fore ask unanimous consent to have his 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Rochester Democrat & Chronicle, 
Feb. 28, 1980] 
UNITED STATES HELD STRONGEST IN DEFENSE 
SETUP 
(By Paul Martin) 

WASHINGTON, February 27.—The defense 
posture of a nation comprehends a great deal 
more than just its armed forces. 

It includes the morale and skill of the 
civilian population, the capacity of its in- 
dustry and access to raw materials, the stra- 
tegic territory available for deployment, and 
the quality of its allies. 

Ask any responsible military man this 
question: “Which would you rather have— 
the defense posture of America, or that of 
the Soviet Union?” Tou will get a resound- 
ing and unanimous affirmative in favor of 
the US. position. 

In the great debate today over national 
defense, it is strange that more consideration 
has not been given to the combined assests 
of the free world, measured against the 
internal weaknesses of the Sino-Soviet bloc. 

Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of Naval 
Operations, brought up this significant issue 
in testimony before the Senate Preparedness 
Committee. 

GREATEST DETERRENT 

“The greatest deterrent to war is not mil- 
itary,” Burke said. "Khrushchev has got to 
think of the psychological effect of his ac- 
tions on other nations, the economic situ- 
ation in his own country, and what other 
countries will do if he makes a move. 

“Maybe Khrushchey doesn’t intend to 
strike this country. Maybe he proposes to 
take over the world by peaceful means, as he 
says he intends to do.” 

Vice President Ricuarp M. Nixon traveled 
5,000 miles through the Soviet Union last 
summer, where he was able to observe some 
of the strengths and weaknesses of that 
Communist citadel. 

Accepting the annual patriotism award 
at Notre Dame University, Nrxom said that 
the nonmilitary struggle between the United 
States and world communism is a greater 
problem than any threat of an armed attack. 
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The Vice President warned that any attack 
on this country would result in swift anni- 
hilation of the aggressor. 


UNRELIABLE TERRITORY 


Consider this: 

The Soviet Union is bounded on the west 
by seven East European satellites plus three 
forcibly annexed Baltic States containing 100 
million persons, none of whom have voted 
to accept Soviet domination or communism 
in free elections. 

Khrushchev knows this would be com- 
pletely unreliable territory for the Soviets 
in event of war. The fact was spelled out 
for him by the Hungarian freedom uprising 
of 1956-57, the public demonstration for 
Nrxon in Poland last summer, and various 
revolts against Communist oppression in 
East Germany and other satellites. 

On the east the Soviet Union joins Red 
China, second big member of the Commu- 
nist bloc. The Soviets have been unwilling 
to arm their unpredictable Chinese allies 
with atomic weapons, or to contribute exten- 
sively to the bulldup of Red China as a com- 
petitive industrial and military power. 

FEAR IN ASIA 

Khrushchev is traveling through southeast 
Asia, trying to undo some of the fear and 
suspicion of communism in the “neutral” 
nations of India, Burma, and Indonesia cre- 
ated by hostile acts of the Chinese Commu- 
nists in Tibet, Laos, and on the Indian 
border. 

In event of a general war, the whole Asian 
situation most certainly would be opened 
up, with a three-front assault on Red China 
from Korea, Formosa, and Vietnam. 

These free-world forces, supported by the 
United States from a variety of land, sea, 
and air bases, can count on an atomic capa- 
bility in a growing famlly of nuclear weapons 
which could be used to pinpoint military 


targets. 

Inside the Soviet Union today, there is a 
great demand for more consumer goods, a 
higher standard of living, better hous- 
ing, more freedom from Communist con- 
trols, and above all a deep longing for peace. 

WHOLE ARMIES SACRIFICED 


The Russians suffered much greater man- 
power losses during World War II, sacrificing 
whole armies to the Nazis to buy time, than 
anyone in the West ever realized. Between 
6 and 8 million Russians died during the 
war. 

In addition, approximately 20 million of 
the Soviet population were liquidated dur- 
ing the great Stalinist purges immediately 
before and after the war, when Khrushchey 
was Stalin's executioner in the Ukraine. 

Friends and families of those who perished 
in the Communist atrocities, as well as former 
members of the Politburo whom Khru- 
shchev has deposed in his climb to power, 
remain a large, sullen, and uncertain element 
inside Russia. 

SIGNIFICANT LETTER 

A significant letter by an anonymous Rus- 
sian author recently was published by the 
Sunday Times of London. It purports to 
give a picture of how the Russian people 
really feel about life inside the Soviet Union. 

The writer refers to the tyranny of the 
omnipresent, hundred-headed Russian 
State—under the czars or under the Commu- 
nists—as the “hydra.” He says in part: 

“The present Russian Government has not 
the slightest authority among the people. 
Anecdotes about Khrushchev, Furtseva and 
the others have become almost a sign of good 
form in the most varied circles. If Stalin 
was feared, he was also respected (and many 
believed in him) Khrushchev, even if he is 
feared a little bit (he is an expert with the 
brick!), is not in the least respected. It is 
impossible to respect him. 

“The complete collapse of the hydra's 
authority has enormous consequences. In 
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the first place, war has become Impossible. 
The people will sweep the hydra away if he 
risks such a monstrous adventure. In con- 
ditions of atomic war with the dispersal of 
ground forces, nobody would fight, when he 
Was away from the hydra’s eye.” 

NO MORE GAINS 


Since the conquest of China in 1949, the 
Korean war in 1950-538, and the division of 
Vietnam in 1954, the Communists have made 
no territorial gains at the expense of the 
free world. They have aroused suspicions 
in Asia, and lost strength in the internal 
Communist parties of the Western democ- 
racies. 

Bottled up by the U.S. mutual security 
Program, vexed by internal troubles in East 
European satellites, and challenged by 
Chinese Reds as the ideological leader of 
communism, there is reason to believe that 
Khrushchey had reached a dangerous point 
insofar as his own position was concerned, 
when we gave him new stature and re- 


spectability by inviting him to visit America, 


and talk on equal terms with President 
Eisenhower. 

The Sino-Soviet bloc is ringed today by 
free world military power strategically de- 
Ployed over vast land and sea areas, includ- 
ing the US. Strategic Air Command, long- 
and medium-range missiles, aircraft carriers 
and nuclear submarines, and special purpose 
ground forces with a versatile atomic capa- 
bility. 

The overall defense posture indicates that 
if the Soviets should launch a general war, 
while the United States and Western Eu- 
rope might sustain considerable damage, it 
Would result in the complete destruction of 
everything the Communists have struggled 
to achieve since the 1917 Bolshevik revolu- 
tion. 

It is hardly likely that Khrushchev is going 
to choose that route. as a deliberate and 
Calculated policy. The greater danger is 
that such a war might occur through mis- 
calculation. 


Federal Aid to States and Uncontrolled : 
Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


‘ OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp two arti- 
Cles published in Life Lines of March 9, 
1960. The first article is entitled “Fed- 
eral Aid to States”; the second, “Un- 
controlled Spending.” 

Life Lines is edited by the very able 
writer, Mr. Wayne Poucher. ` 

There being no objection, the arti- 
cles were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From Life Lines, Mar. 9, 1960] 
FEDERAL Aw TO STATES 

More and more the States and cities of this 
Nation are learning that the so-called free 
money they are getting from Washington 
is far from free. They are at last discovering 
that every time they get a Federal grant it 
Costs them money in the long run. 

Every year Washington’s giveaways get 
bigger. The domestic spending program is 
the fastest growing item in the entire Fed- 
eral budget. And now some State and local 
taxpayers are wondering if they can afford 
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to accept any more Federal aid. They are 
wondering H the Federal Government isn't 
luring them down the primrose path that 
leads to bankruptcy. 

When you ask State and municipal officials 
why they can't cut expenses, they reply: 
“If we don’t match the free money the Fed- 
eral Government offers, we lose out and some 
other State or city will get it. We can't 
afford not to increase our spending if that 
means we get more free money.” 

The truth is, of course, that these Federal 
grants are never free and they are hardly 
ever even cheap. 

In public housing and slum clearance 
projects, the Federal Government requires 
the cities to exempt the land from local 
taxes. Slum clearance projects also demand 
donations from the cities equal to about 50 
percent of the Federal grant. 

Even on school lunches—where the Fed- 
eral Government donates surplus foods and, 
in some cases, cash—the schools must pro- 
vide $3 for every $1 that comes from Wash- 
ington. 


UNCONTROLLED SPENDING 


There is a growing realization that many, 
many Americans are deeply concerned about 
taxes that never go down and a Federal debt 
that keeps going up. This is a time for peo- 
ple who feel this concern to inform them- 
selves as fully as possible about the basic 
causes of our Government's financial plight. 

One reason is to be found in the appropria- 
tion processes which have the effect of trans- 
forming our responsive government into 
irresponsible government. 

In the first place, the appropriation proc- 
ess followed by Congress is piecemeal in 
nature. Each detall of expenditure is ap- 
proved after the case in favor of it has been 
made by those who will benefit from the 
spending. No cross-examination is con- 
ducted from the standpoint of overall gov- 
ernmental cost. Proposed expenditures are 
not weighed against each other in the entire 
picture to see which are the more important 
expenditures and which are the less im- 
portant. 

Secondly, means have been developed by 
which expenditures can be authorized with- 
out going through even this inadequate and 
piecemeal process of appropriation. This is 
what is called the back-door method of ap- 
propriating and spending public funds. 

In the third place, Congress does not set 
annual expenditure limits on various items 
of spending. The total is not controlled—in 
fact, it is not even officially estimated—until 
after Congress has adjourned. 

Fourthly, there is no congressional ma- 
chinery for relating authorized or annually 
controlled expenditures to estimated revenue. 
Neither is there any way of assuring an over- 
all fiscal policy involving spending, taxes, 
and debt. The whole process is haphazard 
and almost impromptu. 

All these factors add up to a sorry situation 
in which the Government is responsive to 
the spenders and not to those who pay the 
bill. 


A Lesson for Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, for a num- 
ber of years I have noted a growing re- 
luctance on the part of many of our po- 
litical leaders to stand up and proclaim 
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the principles on which the Constitution 
of the United States is based—life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

It was, therefore, with special interest 
that I read excerpts from an address by 
Senator Arturo Uslar Pietri in the Con- 
gress of Venezuela, extolling the consti- 
tutional principles and history of the 
United States. These were quoted in an 
editorial in the March 5, 1960, issue of 
the Tablet, the well-known weekly news- 
paper of the Roman Catholic diocese of 
Brooklyn, N.Y. They show that the vir- 
tues of our great country are appreciated 
beyond its borders better than we realize 
and that we have thoughtful friends to 
ine POGLE of us despite the current tur- 
moil. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the OORT ce Tablet, Mar. 5, 


A LESSON FoR AMERICANS 


“The United States has been the greatest 
military power of the world, has decisively 
won the two greatest wars in history, and it 
is the only country that has made no cto- 
lonial acquisitions in the shadow of such 
great victories, when innumerable countries 
of much less military and economic might 
have immediately transformed their military 
victories into territorial conquests.” 

Was the speaker an American Fourth of 
July orator? No, he is Senator Arturo 
Uslar-Pietri, who arose in the Venezuelan 
Congress to reply to an attack on the United 
States by a Communist senator. Senator 
Pietri continued: 

“The United States is a country which was 
founded in the name of principles respected 
by all men. Those principles are liberty, re- 
spect for human dignity, representative 
government, observance of law, repulsion of 
violence, acceptance of justice.” 

In this day when quite a few Americans 
(not so many, really, it just seems so because 
they get into the public print and onto radio 
and television so often) seem to be almost 
ashamed to be Americans, it remains for a 
Latin American to tell us the truth about our 
own country. To continue with Senator 
Pietri's splendid statement: 

“The history of the international life of 
the United States is extraordinarily clean 
when compared with any other great power.” 

True, every word of it. 

But how long is it since you have read or 
heard such words from those voluble Ameri- 
cans who wish to surrender portions of our 
national sovereignty to some international 
organization? 

Or from those strange creatures who would 
have us quit nuclear tests permanently, and 
unilaterally, in the vain hope that Russia 
would then follow suit? 

Or from those Americans who, apearing to 
be suffering from an inexplicable guilt com- 
plex because this country is so far advanced 
beyond others, feel that we should tax our- 
selves heavily in perpetuity to help the re- 
mainder of the world? 


The Battle of the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STYLES BRIDGES 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 14,1960 
Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD an excerpt 
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from the radio transcript of Life Line of 
December 23, 1959, relative to the battle 
of the budget. 

Life Line, the patriotic and religious 
educational movement which features 
the very able Wayne Poucher as Life 
Line minister, has become a vital force 
in stimulating thought and discussion 
among the American public, 

This particular broadcast states suc- 
cinetly and accurately the necessity for 
placing the fiscal house of this Nation 
in order, and I recommend it not only 
to Members of Congress, but to all others 
as well. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Again in 1960 the battle of the budget will 
make headlines in Washington and all over 
the country. Here in the Nation's Capital 
the lines are already being drawn. There 
is a growing realization that many, many 
Americans are deeply concerned about taxes 
that never go down and a Federal debt that 
keeps going up. This is a time for people 
who feel this concern to inform themselves 
as fully as possible about the basic causes 
of our Government’s financial plight. 

One reason is to be found in the appro- 
priation processes which haye the effect of 
transforming our responsive Government 
into irresponsible Government. 

In the first place, the appropriation 
process followed by Is plecemeal 
in nature. Each detail of expenditure is ap- 
proved after the case in favor of it has been 
made by those who will benefit from the 
spending. No cross-examination is con- 
ducted from the standpoint of overall Gov- 
ernmental cost. Proposed expenditures are 
not weighed against each other in the entire 
picture to see which are the more important 
expenditures and which are the less im- 
portant. 

Second, means have been developed by 
which expenditures can be authorized with- 
out going through even this inadequate and 
piecemeal process of appropriation. This is 
what is called the “back door” method of 
appropriating and spending public funds. 

In the third place, Congress does not set 
annual expenditure limits on various items 
of spending. The total is not controlled— 
in fact, it is not even officially estimated— 
until after Congress has adjourned. 

Fourth, there is no congressional ma- 
chinery for relating authorized or annually 
controlled expenditures to estimated rev- 
enue. Neither is there any way of assuring 
an overall fiscal policy involving spending, 
taxes, and debt. The whole process is hap- 
hazard and almost impromptu. 

All these factors add up to a sorry sit- 
uation in which the Government is respon- 
sive to the spenders and not to those who 
pay the bill. 

The spending machinery is such that it 
creates a fertile field for the machinations 
of the various pressure groups. It also gives 
rise to the fallacious argument that if one 
group is getting something from the Gov- 
ernment, other groups have a right to get 
something as well. Thus, the foreign aid 
program becomes an excuse for greater 
domestic spending—with not much atten- 
tion given to questioning the need or wis- 
dom of foreign aid. Thus, a subsidy to one 
group becomes an excuse for a subsidy to 
another group. 

Of course this kind of unreasonable rea- 
soning ignores the fact that one expendi- 
ture reduces the resources prudently avail- 
able for another. Your family has to adjust 
its spending to the family resources that are 
available. The Federal Government's pres- 
ent money troubles grow out of a con- 
tinued refusal to that same neces- 
sity with respect to public funds. 
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These are matters we need to learn about. 
Reform of congressional budget procedures 
would not immediately and automatically 
reduce taxes and cut the national debt. 
But it would be a long step in the right 
direction. It would mean that Government 
officials must meet squarely their respon- 
sibllities In setting spending, tax, and debt 
policies. 

With everybody’s taxes so high, there is 
a great deal of tax consciousness among 
Americans. But there is a great deal less 
controlled spending consciousness. Yet we 
cannot escape the fact that the high taxes 
and the heavy debt are a direct result of 
uncontrolled spending beyond our national 
means. We need Federal Government budg- 
et procedures that will make the people 
tax conscious and spending conscious at the 
same time. 


Department of Defense Does It Again— 
Another Silly Guidebook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Last Thursday, 
Mr. Speaker, the Manpower Utilization 
Subcommittee, under the chairmanship 
of our esteemed colleague, Hon. MELVIN 
Price, of Dlinois, opened hearings on 
the subject of military manuals. 

At our session, Secretary of the Air 
Force Dudley C. Sharp and the Air Force 
Chief of Staff, Gen. Thomas D. White, 
gave us firm assurances that new pro- 
cedures had been adopted to plaee the 
issuance of manuals under strict, re- 
sponsible controls. They further assured 
our subcommittee that they renounced 
any implication in any manuals that 
any nonclassified information should be 
kept from the American people. 

It now develops, Mr. Speaker, that at 
the very moment our subcommittee was 
receiving these assurances, the Air Force 
and the Army were jointly issuing a 
guidebook—on how to boost public sup- 
port of the post exchange system. It 
bears the approval of the Chiefs of Staff 
of the Air Force and the Army. 

This handbook, while purportedly en- 
coureging general release of informa- 
tion about PX’s, cautions information 
officers against release of information 
about the sale of beer or comparisons of 
PX prices with those of civilian stores. 

What the Air Force and Army are say- 
ing, in effect, is that the American 
people should be told only what is. in 
their minds, favorable. Anything that 
might lead to criticism, they are saying 
in this guidebook, should be kept secret 
or played down. The Pentagon is play- 
ing the role of censor. 

Let me quote one priceless passage 
from this guidebook: 

Any emphasis on beer trade, whether in 
photographs or in news stories, should be 
avoided. Emphasis should be placed, in- 
stead, on such information as the number 
of soda fountains, snack bars and the like. 


Mr. Speaker, something is organically 
wrong in the structure of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and in the structure of 
the individual services, when these man- 
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uals and guidebooks continue to appear. 
One would think that the furore over 
earlier manuals would have alerted the 
services to the need for precautions 
against publications that are irrespon- 
sible or worse. 

In an editorial this afternoon, the 
Washington Daily News asks justifiably, 
as a result of this latest guidebook, 
“Who are they kidding?” 

Mr, Speaker, I commend to the perusal 
of my colleagues the editorial in to- 
night's Washington Daily News: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
Mar. 14, 1960] 
THEY KEEP on KIDDING Us 

Air Force Secretary Dudley Sharp and Gen. 
Thomas D. White, the Chief of Staff, marched 
up to Capitol Hill the other day and de- 
plored the manual craze afflicting the Air 
Force in recent years. 

“There has crept in a tendency,” said Gen- 


` eral White, putting it softly, to try to write 


@ manual on every conceivable subject.” 

In recent weeks, Air Force manuals of 
just about that much variety have been 
brought to public attention. There was 3 
manual telling airmen how to set the table, 
mix drinks, and take care of officers’ dogs. 
There was one on marriage and romance. 
Another clumsily linked the National Coun- 
cil of Churches and Communists, and flat- 
ly said the idea that the people had a right 
to know what was going on was “foolish.” 

Now, according to Secretary and 
General White, the Air Force will reduce the 
number of manuals (to essentials, we hope) 
and subject each to a rigid review (for com- 
monsense, we hope). 

But the same day another manual, 4 
joint job by the Army and the Air Force, 
turned up. This 10-page guide, prepared 
for military press agents, apparently is de- 
signed to “sell” the folks on post exchanges 
(PX’'s), which sometimes have been under 
fire from Congress and from neighboring 
merchants who didn’t like the cut-price 
competition. 

This pamphlet advises playing down beer 
sales and playing up PX soda fountains. 
Emphasis should be on the “service mission” 
of PX's, rather than sales promotion. And 
for goodness’ sake don't anybody go around 
comparing PX prices with civilian store 
prices—it stirs up trouble. 

Who are they kidding? 


Paradise Key and Everglades National 
Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, in the 
Saturday, March 12, edition of the Mi- 
ami Herald appears a fine article by Mr. 
Nixon Smiley, relative to the Everglades 
National Park and to the very fine job of 
preservation and restoration of natu 
wildlife in that subtropical area which 
is now being accomplished by the Na- 
tional Park Service, and which was ear- 
lier handled in a more limited way by 
the Florida State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the State Park Service, and the 
Audubon Society. For the information 
of all Senators, I ask unanimous consent 
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that Mr, Smiley’s fine article, “Man Aids 
Paradise Key in Staging a Comeback,” 
may be made a part of my remarks and 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in thë RECORD, 
as follows: 

Man Ams Paraptse Key IN STAGING A 

COMEBACK 
(By Nixon Smiley) 

Some years ago I fell heir to a paper-cov- 
ered bulletin entitled “Natural History of 
Paradise Key and the Nearby Everglades of 
Florida.“ by W. E. Safford of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

It was part of a Smithsonian report of a 
study made by Safford in 1917. 

Although Safford was an economic botan- 
ist, whose specialty was useful plants, his 
bulletin takes in the total biology of the 
key located just inside the Everglades Na- 
tional Park. In 57 pages he deals with the 
soll, climate, plants, snalls, spiders; moths, 
butterflies, ants, wasps, fish, frogs, snakes 
and alligators, and he winds up with some- 
thing on the mammals, including ancient 
man and the relics he left behind. The bul- 
letin has 64 pages of plates of photographs. 

I Uke to thumb through this little volume 
after a visit to Everglades National Park. 
It's interesting to compare conditions as 
Safford found them with conditions today, 
and to consider the changes which have 
taken place in the intervening years. 

Safford described Paradise Key as a “re- 
markable example of subtropical jungle 
within the limits of the United States in 
which the primeval conditions of animal and 
plantilfe have remained unchanged by man.” 

That was written 43 years ago. A lot has 
taken place since. 

Although the key was periodically guarded 
by a State warden, collectors cleaned out 
most of the colorful tree snails and most of 
the orchids. Disastrous fires swept through 
the hammock, destroying most of the giant, 
orchid-laden live oaks and nearly all of the 
100-foot royal palms mentioned by Safford 
and earlier writers. 

Naturalist Charles Torrey Simpson counted 
500 royal palms when he visited Paradise Key 
soon after the start of the century. Early 
Photographs show colonies of these palms 
Standing high above the large live oaks of 
the hammock. 

But fires struck the hammock in the 1920's 
and 1930's, killing every living thing in large 
areas and destroying the humus which lay 
heavy over the limestone floor. Today only 
a few big live oaks and tall palms remain. 

Under the protection of the National Park 
Service, the key is rapidly returning to some- 
thing of its former self. But it will take 
Many years for the hammock to be like it 
Was before the Everglades were drained, re- 
Sulting in a lowering of the water table so 
that fire could sweep across the sawgrass 
and burn through the hammock's dry floor 
during times of prolonged drought. 

And, yet, if you were to take Safford's 
bulletin and spend day comparing your own 
Observations with those of Safford, you 
would find, in several instances, an encour- 
aging similarity between 1917 and 1960. 

If Safford could take a stroll today along 
Anhinga Trail, a walk made into a slough 
bordering Paradise Key, he would see as 
Much wild life as he did in 1917. And he 
would be able to sce it more closely, since 
the birds, alligators, snakes, and turtles have 
become used to people and do not dash for 
cover. 

A photograph of the slough, made by Wil- 
son Popenoe, shows the wiliows and water 
Plants to be just about the same as they are 
today. But there is no sign of wildlife in 
his picture. 
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Today, one might see large alligators sun- 
ning themselves along the banks of this area, 
while coots and gallinules swim about nearby 
without apparent fear of the monsters. And 
there is a good chance of seeing egrets, 
herons, and bitterns, as well as the anhinga, 
or water turkey, for which the trail is named. 

On the hammock trail, which begins near 
the very modern-looking ranger station built 
by the park service, one would see the same 
species of tropical and subtropical trees 
which Safford saw and listed. And, if one 
looked carefully, there’s a good chance of 
seeing a golden miranda spider, which Saf- 
ford described as “a beautiful, black and 
yellow” resident. The female eats the 
smaller bridegroom as soon as the honey- 
moon is over. 

But the tree snails are scarce and one 
has to look sharply to see even an ordinary 
variety. Only a few orchids may be seen. 
And very few of the glant live oaks Safford 
saw can be found today. They fell after the 
big fires and, if one were to go far enough 
into the hammock, some of their reclining 
forms might be found, rotting away while 
smaller trees grow thickly about them. 

Among Safford's photographs is a color 
plate of the roseate spoonbill, under which 
he noted was “fast disappearing from the 
Everglades.” 

Whether Safford actually saw à roseate 
spoonbill in the vicinity of the key he does 
not say, but at that time biologists thought 
this bird was headed for extinction in 
Florida, along with a number of other water 
birds. Fortunately, the roseate spoonbill has 
come in large numbers and apparently is 
now safe from possible extinction, thanks to 
tife efforts of the park service and the Audo- 
bon Society. 

Safford, we are glad to report, would see 
many more birds in the ‘glades today than 
he saw in 1917. 

All of which should make us pleased 
to realize how much enlightenment has 
taken place—how we have come to appreci- 
ate and support conservation—since Safford 
wrote his interesting bulletin on Paradise 
Key, just 43 years ago. 


Rails to the Rescue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, it 
is interesting to note that when the going 
gets rough, it is the railroads that go 
through. It is the railroads that carry 
the load when other means of transpor- 
tation fail. 

The Government, especially the Post 
Office, and private shippers and travelers 
in their day-to-day operations look 
around for the fastest or most conven- 
ient mode of transportation when every- 
thing is normal and weather is fine. 
But as soon as the weather is bad, every- 
one depends on the railroads, sometimes 
exelusively. 

At the close of my remarks I am in- 
serting an editorial from the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer of March 5 entitled “Rails 
to Rescue When Snow Falls.” I com- 
mend it to my colleagues. 

I believe we all know how often the 
Post Office Department is unable to rely 
on any form of transportation except 
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the railroads. While there are times 
when the railroads may not get through, 
it is usually long after all other forms 
of transportation have ground to a halt. 
Usually it is the rails alone who carry 
the burden of private and Government 
business when all other modes fail, 

I have introduced H.R. 9488, which 
would forbid the transportation by air 
of mail on which airmail postage has 
not been paid. The 6-year-old experi- 
mental airlift of mail on which airmail 
postage has not been paid has diverted 
millions of tons of mail from the rails 
and other surface media. I do not be- 
lieve this experimental program should 
be allowed to continue. It is a penalty 
on the railroads when they need our help 
and support. 

The people of the country choose the 
basic type of carrier they want when 
they affix a postage stamp to their let- 
ters. Millions have selected surface 
transportation but instead have run the 
risk of having their mail dumped at an 
airmail terminal until weather clears or 
until it is sent to the train depot, where 
it belonged in the first place. They run 
the risk of an airplane crash which could 
destroy their letters. They lose the ad- 
vantage of en route distribution and 
sorting carried on in the RPO cars. 

At the same time the railroads lose 
revenue which they badly need and to 
which they are entitled. Yet when an 
emergency arises, we all turn to the rail- 
roads and expect them to work the mir- 
acles they almost always are able to do 
and handle mail, freight, and passengers 
which in other times are spread among 
other modes. 

From the n Inquirer, Mar. 
1960 


RAILS TO RESCUE WHEN SNOW FALLS 


As residents of the Philadelphia area and 
other metropolitan centers dig their way out 
of snowdrifts this weekend they should thank 
their lucky stars that the railroads were 
on the job when other means of transporta- 
tion failed—as they nearly always are in a 
winter weather emergency. 

Philadelphia would have been paralyzed 
without the rails. Trains and subways not 
only operated very close to schedule through- 
out the storm and its aftermath but shoul- 
dered a heavy additional burden. Thousands 
of persons who usually do not ride on trains 
turned to them in time of need as the only 
reliable all-weather mass transit system. The 
relatively few minor delays on the rall lines 
were due more to the sudden increase in 
patronage than to the snow. 

Meanwhile, motor traffic was stalling or 
crawling everywhere. Some bus lines shut 
down and others operated far behind sched- 
ule. Buses couldn't get by the jams of autos. 

The traffic situation was worse in New York 
City where the snowfall measured 14 inches. 
Thousands of vehicles were choked to a 
standstill and bus service on many lines was 
halted at the peak of the evening rush po- 
riod on Thursday. There, as in Philadelphia, 
trains and subways came to the rescue. They 
were the only dependable means of transpor- 
tation. 

Detailed accounts of the transit picture 
in Philadelphia, New York, and other cities 
during the past few days should be required 
reading for Members of Congress. The rail 
commuter lines could be doomed to extinc- 
tion if Congress fails to enact legisiation to 
save them. Supporters of the rail aid bills— 
which would correct tax injustices, provide 
loans for new equipment and authorize other 
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worthwhile programs to keep the commuter 
trains rolling—should call the attention of 
Congressmen to the railroads’ role in saving 
snow-covered cities from isolation. 

It should be noted also that many long- 
distance travelers patronized the railroads 
when it became apparent that autos, buses 
and planes could not get through the storm. 

Our hats are off to the many commuting 
motorists in suburban Philadelphia who sen- 
sibly left their cars at home or the nearest 
railroad station parking lot and took trains 
to the city Thursday and Friday. They saved 
themselves a lot of grief. It is possible that 
some drivers who went by rail in the emer- 
gency were favorably impressed by the speed 
and convenience of trains and will use them 
regularly. 

The closing of schools in the Philadelphia 
frea was another good move that reduced 
traffic on treacherous highways. In many 
communities the Friday school closings were 
announced late Thursday, which was better 
than waiting until Friday morning and caus- 
ing some mothers to miss the message and 
send children to closed classrooms. 

Philadelphians, in both city and suburbs, 
came through the big storm in good shape 
for the most part. This was due in large 
measure to quick action by well-prepared 
municipal officials and wise decisions by 
motorists to apply chains or, better still, leave 
the car at home. 

Most important of all was the reliable 
rail transportation. The Nation was given 
another spectacular example of why com- 
muter trains are the lifelines of big cities 
and must be preserved. 


Pioneer V Scans Outer Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
launching of Pioneer V last Friday in- 
deed consitutes a marvelous American 
scientific achievement. 

The recording and transmitting 
equipment in this space hurtling artifi- 
cial planet will greatly increase man’s 
understanding of the mysteries of outer 
space. Hopefully, this date will hasten 
the day when human beings will travel 
the heavens. 

Mr. President, the achievement of 
Pioneer V and the job which it is in- 
tended to do are not easily understood 
by the layman. It is for this reason 
that I want to call attention today to 
an excellent and very clear statement 
about Pioneer V which was written by 
William L. Laurence and which ap- 
peared in this Sunday’s New York 
Times. 

Mr. Laurence's article makes us all 
junior spacemen—and at the same time 
gives us good reason to be proud of the 
American scientists responsible for the 
solar orbiting Pioneer V. 

I commend Mr. Laurence for his fine 
article and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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PIONEER V Is LAUNCHED—ARTIFICIAL PLANET 
WIL. Oxerr Sun AND RADIO INFORMATION 
TO EARTH 


(By William L. Laurence) 


The United States successfully launched 
its second artificial planet, named Pioneer V, 
at 8 o'clock Friday morning from Cape Ca- 
naveral, Fla. The beachball-sized aluminum 
package, weighing 90 pounds and measuring 
26 inches in diameter, will orbit at a distance 
of 75 million miles from the Sun between 
Earth and Venus. 

This is the second planet launched by the 
United States. The first, Pioneer IV, 
launched March 3, 1959, weighed only 13.4 
pounds, Russia launched the first artificial 
planet, Lunik I, on January 2, 1959. It 
weighed 3,245 pounds and carried instru- 
mentation welghing 794.8 pounds. It is 
orbiting the Sun on a 15-month cycle. The 
second Soviet Lunik hit the Moon, while the 
third circled the Moon and then returned 
to orbit around the Earth. Both Pioneer 
IV and Lunik I are orbiting the Sun between 
Earth and Mars. 

STRONG RADIO 


Pioneer V is made of aluminum. Its in- 
struments include a 150-watt transmitter de- 
signed to permit communication with earth 
at distances up to 50 million miles. The 
transmitter is believed to be the most power- 
ful ever flown into deep space—roughly 20 
times more powerful than any U.S, experi- 
mental space transmitter to date. 

Pioneer V's 150-watt transmitter contains 
solar cells that will recharge the payload's 
nickel-cadium batteries every 4 hours and 55 
minutes. It is hoped it will stay in touch 
with earth for 4 or 5 months, until it is out 
of range, and that it will resume contact in 
1963, when it comes within range again. 

Pioneer V is expected to describe a 506- 
million-mile path around the Sun in a year 
of 311 days. Its trajectory is expected to 
carry it to the earth's orbit at aphelion 
(greatest distance from the sun). At peri- 
helion (closest distance to the sun) it should 
intersect Venus’ orbit. The earth travels a 
584-million-mile path around the sun in 365 
days, while Venus covers a circuit of 422- 
million miles in a 225-day year. 

The farthest Pioneer V could ever be from 
the earth, on its planned trajectory, would 
be some 186 million miles. The closest could 
be several hundred thousand miles, within 
the next decade. 

TIME FOR SIGNAL 


A radio signal transmitted over a 50-mil- 
lion-mile route would take approximately 
434 minutes to make the trip, at the speed 
of light (186,000 miles a second). At that 
distance, Pioneer V itself would have tray- 
eled about 5,300 miles during the radio's 
signal's transit time. Similarly, the earth 
would have covered about 4,900 miles. 

In the early part of the flight, a 5-watt 
radio transmitter is being used to send out 
experiment data. After Pioneer V gets 
more than several million miles from the 
earth, the 5-watt unit will serve as a booster 
amplifier for the 150-watt transmitter which 
thereafter will be the sole radio contact. 

One reason for the powerful radio trans- 
mitter is to demonstrate the feasibility of 
long-range space communication. Another 
reason involves a new method of measuring 
astronomical distances. To astronomers, the 
basic unit of measurement is the mean dis- 
tance between earth and sun, about 93 mil- 
lion miles. Most scientists agree that this 
measurement is acctirate to only plus or 
minus 50,000 miles. 

. NEW ACCURACY 

While this tolerance may seem small when 
dealing with billions of miles, it is regarded 
as important to future space missions to 
have more precise measures. Successful long 
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range communication with Pioneer V, it was 
pointed out, “will surely aid in our spatial 
measurement knowledge, as the scientists 
should be able to triangulate between earth 
and several signal plots from the probe to 
give us new values,” 

Like Explorer VI, Pioneer V carries four 
paddlewheels, jutting out from the sphere's 
equator. They measure 14 by 18 inches, and 
carry 4,800 energy-converting silicon solar 
cells. The solar cells will get 30 to 40 percent 
more Intense solar energy than those on Ex- 
plorer VI, because Pioneer V will be flying 
closer to the sun. 

Pioneer V is instrumented to get some 
basic measurements on radiation, magnetic 
fields in space, the action of gaseous 
“clouds” of plasma (electrified gases) float- 
ing through space, micrometeorite activity 
and solar flare effects. 

One instrument is a 5-pound radiation 
device, developed by the University of Chi- 
cago, to measure high-energy radiation, such 
as the rays hurled into space by the sun. 
Since no previous probe has flown so close 
to the sun, the scientists do not know pre- 
cisely what to expect, A similar instrument 
on Explorer VI tentatively located a band of 
hitherto undetected high-energy radiation 
near the inner edge of the earth’s great 
radiation belt. 


Dr. A. Hamilton Reid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to insert a great article about 
a wonderful, fabulous man from Mont- 
gomery, Ala., where Jeff Davis was 
sworn in as President of the Confeder- 
acy. I am speaking of Dr. A. Hamilton 
Reid, of Montgomery, Ala., executive 
secretary of the Alabama Baptist Con- 
ference. I wish it were possible to put 
the wonderful picture that one of the 
oldest and best papers in the South, the 
Mobile Register, carried along with this 
article that I am inserting in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, that will go every- 
where. This story and picture were in 
the Mobile Register Monday morning, 
March 7, 1960. ` 

Dr. A. Hamilton Reid, along with an- 
other great and wonderful friend and 
hard-hitting preacher, Dr. A. E. Car- 
penter, had invited me to be with them 
on Sunday, as they dedicated this great 
church. How I wish I could have been 
with them, but you know, Mr. Speaker, 
you asked all of us to be here, and that is 
exactly what we did. But this was a 
great occasion. There were 1,050 people 
who attended this meeting, and I wish 
everybody could do that. It must have 
been just about the size of the meeting 
that we had when we honored you at the 
banquet I gave for you’so long ago that 
brought us so close together. 

I hope many people will read what 
this great and fabulous man who is 
working for God and man, Dr. A. Ham- 
ilton Reid, had to say in this article that 
I am inserting in the Recor, that will 
go to every library in the Nation and 
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many libraries in other parts of the 
world. 

It was a great day and it was a good 
day, and I wish all of you could not only 
know Dr. A. Hamilton Reid, but to also 
know the man that worked, pulled, and 
prayed and helped get up the money to 
build this wonderful Central Baptist 
Church on Fulton Road and Hurtel 
Street in Mobile, Ala. 

The Alabama congressional delegation, 
Mr. Speaker, had a meeting yesterday to 
go over the plans for next week, and I 
had this Mobile Register with me with 
the picture and parts of the great ser- 
mon preached by Dr. A. Hamilton Reid, 
and how I wish every one of you could 
have heard what Senator Hill, Senator 
Sparkman, Congressman George Grant 
and every one of the men that attended 
the meeting had to say about this man 
who has worked so hard and done so 
much in the Lord's vineyard—Dr.. A. 
Hamilton Reid. 

ALBERT Rams, the great orator and 
Such another great man, said some very 
beautiful things. I cannot begin to tell 
you all the things they said, because 
every one of them had wonderful things 
to say about a great man that is doing a 
great work for God and man. 

The article follows: 

[From the Mobile (Ala.) Register, Mar. 7, 
1960} 


New BUN Is DEDICATED sy BAPTISTS 
(By John Will) 

The new $360,000 educational bullding of 
the Central Baptist Church at Fulton Road 
and Hurtel Street was dedicated yesterday 
at services which also commemorated the 
14th anniversary of Dr. A. E. Carpenter's 
pastorate. 

The educational building Is the first unit 
in a long-range plan which calls for later 
construction of a large sanctuary and devel- 
opment of an extensive recreational area. 

Meanwhile, a maximum congregation of 
1,050 can be accommodated in a temporary 
auditorium in the educational structure 
which has a total of 90 roms. 

It was in the auditorium that dedicatory 
Services were held yesterday. Dr. A. Hamil- 
ton Reid, of Montgomery, executive secretary 
of the Alabama Baptist Convention, preached 
in the morning and Dr, Leon Macon, editor of 
the Alabama Baptist at Birmingham, spoke 
at the night service. An afternoon service 
Was followed by open house for public in- 
spection of the building. Dr. Carpenter, the 
Pastor, presided at the services. 

Dr. Reid declared in his sermon that “we 
cannot think of any greater accomplishment 
than people building a House of the Lord“ 
and he referred to the divine words concern- 
ing the Temple at Jerusalem: “For now have 
I chosen and sanctified this house, that My 
name may be there forever.” 

“First.” Dr. Reid said, “this building is 
dedicated to the Lord as His house for His 
glory and for the advancement of His king- 
dom, It is dedicated with Christ at its very 
center. The sacredneee of God Is in its 
walls. 

“More specifically,” he continued, “it is 
dedicated to the cause of worship. The call 
to worship runs throughout the Bbile. The 
hunger of the soul for fellowship with God 
can be satisfied only with worship. We will 
be stronger tomorrow as a result of waiting 
before God today in worship.“ 

Next Dr. Reid spoke of the building as 
“dedicated to the preaching of the gospel.” 

“We must the importance of 
Preaching.” he said. “Right at this hour, 
there are thousands of voices preaching in 
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the churches of all faiths in our great State 
of Alabama. And it is a different State be- 
cause of these voices echoing across Ala- 
bama on this Lord's day. 

“We should be thankful for freedom to 
preach the doctrine of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Freedom of religion is fundamental in our 
country and it is one of the elements that 
has made America great.” 

Then the Baptist leader turned to the 
question of the church's teaching function 
and he asserted that “Jesus commissioned 
His church to be a teaching institution.” 

“The church,” said Dr. Reid, “is respon- 
sible for religious instruction. And the home 
and family have an equal responsibility.” 

But Dr. Reid made it clear that Baptist 
thinking holds that the teaching function 
of the church relates only to spiritual devel- 
opment and not to secular instruction. 

We believe in our public schools,” he told 
his listeners, “and we will stand by our 
public school system. May the time never 
come when we will find it necessary to con- 
vert our church schools to elementary train- 
ing.” 

Finally, Dr. Reid proclaimed the need for 
dedicating the church to “our great world 
ministry.” 

“We should be ready,” he stated, “to blend 
our efforts with those of other churches to 
advance the Kingdom of Christ in all the 
world. We should seek to build a Christian 
world, with peace, love, understanding and 
harmony among all the peoples of the 
world.” 

The Central Baptist Church moved to its 
present location on Fulton Road last Sep- 
tember. It is maintaining mission work at 
its previous site at Church and Claiborne 
Streets. 


Twenty Billion for Welfare—Story of a 
Growing Expense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
from the U.S. News & World Report, 
entitled “20 Billion for Welfare—Story 
of a Growing Expense.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TWENTY BILLION FOR WELPARE—STORY OF A 
GROWING EXPENSE 

Welfare programs desighed to give every- 
one security are rapidly catching up with 
national defense as the No. 1 program of 
Government spending. 

The dramatic rise in the flow of dollars for 
welfare is hidden from the public by ac- 
counting for most of this type of expendi- 
tures—old-age pensions, widows’ pensions, 
disability pensions—outside the Treasury's 
regular budget of income and spending. 

Add the spending and taxing to support 
the growing welfare state, and the Govern- 
ment's finances are transformed. 

What you find Is this: : 

All spending for national security, in- 
eluding military ald abroad and atomic pro- 
grams, has tended to stabilize at around $46 
billion a year. When President Eisenhower 
took office in 1953, that spending was around 
50 billion, owing to the Korean war. 

Welfare spending, however, has sky- 
rocketed, In 1953, as shown by the accom- 
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panying charts, that spending was at the 
rate of less than 7 billions a year. In the 
year to start next July 1, welfare, as shown 
in the Government's financial statement, 
will pass $20 billion a year. That cost has, 
thus, been growing by well over $1 billion a 
year. 

In Congress at this time are plans to speed 
that growth. One plan is to increase the 
size of many pensions. Another is to set up 
a system of hospital and surgical insurance 
for persons 65 and older. A third is to make 
more liberal the terms on which pensions 
are given to those who are permanently and 
totally disabled. Some of these proposals 
have administration, as well as congressional, 
support. 

The whole welfare system is in the midst 
of a boom, 

RISE IN TAXES, TOO 

Along with the boom in spending comes 
an increase in payroll taxes to support large 
parts of the program. On January 1, 1960, 
the tax on payrolls for old-age and disability 
pensions went up to 6 percent of all pay of 
$4,800 a year or less. That tax is shared by 
the worker and employer. For the self- 
employed, the tax is 4.5 percent. 

A tax rise, step by step, to 9 percent of 
payrolls by 1969 is scheduled by law, and 
still higher rates seem certain if new pro- 
grams are adopted. 

The spending for welfare outlined above is 
not the whole story. If you add veterans’ 
pensions as a “welfare” cost, the spending 
rises by another $1.7 billion a year. That 
does not count compensation payments to 
veterans with service-connected disabilities, 
Spending by States to match Federal funds 
going to people on rellef accounts for an 
additional $2.1 billion. 

All of this means that, in the relatively 
short period of 25 years, the United States 
has become—in dollar terms—one of the 
world's greatest welfare states. Outlays for 
this purpose still are not as liberal as in 
some other countries, in relation to national 
income, but the proportion spent in the 
United States is increasing rapidly, 

You can see this when you compare wel- 
fare spending with what the Federal Gov- 
ernment spends for all purposes. In 19653, 
welfare took about 9 cents out of every dol- 
lar spent. In the year ahead, it is scheduled 
to take about 21 cents. In the same period, 
the amount deyoted to defense has dropped 
pas 66 cents to about 48 cents of each 

ollar. 


WHO GETS THE MONEY? {q 


The scope of the welfare state is vast, both 
in terms of money and in terms of the num- 
bers of people affected. In the coming fiscal 
year, it is estimated, more than 20 million 
people—about 1 out of every 9 in the United 
States—will receive help through a Federal 
welfare program. 

As you glance down the following list of 
beneficiaries, note how near the Govern- 
ment approaches to providing security “from 
the cradle to the grave“ 

Retired workers and dependents getting 
pensions, Including railroad retirement: 15.3 
million, 

Elderly people on relief: 2.4 million. | 

Retired civil servants getting pensions: 
583,000. 

Disabled persons on relief, including the 
blind: 488,000. 

Disabled workers 
592,000. 

College students receiving federally sup- 
ported loans: about 100,000. i 

Dependent children on relief: 3 million, 

The number of people getting Federal 
help is greatly increased, if you count 19 
million veterans and families of deceased 
veterans on pensions, 271,000 retired from 
the Armed Forces on pensions, and 13.5 
million schoolchildren whose lunches—23 j 


receiving pensions: 
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Dillion meals a year—are paid for in part 
through the Federal school-lunch program. 


WHERE COSTS MOUNT UP 


The chart on these pages shows what 
major types of welfare are to cost in the 
year ahead. 

A large part of the increase in cost in the 
lest 8 years has come in the old-age-insur- 
ance program. The #11.2 billion to be paid 
out next year compare with $2.7 billion in 
‘tthe 1953 fiscal year. 

The number of people receiving old-age 
pensions has more than doubled, and the 
size of pensions has been increased. 

When old-age insurance was established 
in 1935, it was expected eventually to elim- 
inate the need for relief. But Congress 
and the States keep increasing the size of 
relief payments and the number of people 
eligible to receive them, There will be about 
5,599,000 children and adults getting Fed- 
eral relief money in the coming year, com- 
pared with 4,902,000 in 1953. The Federal 
share of relief checks will come to about $2.1 
billion, compared with $1.3 billion 8 years 
ago 

For an example of the way in which new 
programs tend to mushroom, take a look at 
the disability pensions. These started going 
out to disabled workers 50 years of age or 
older just 2 years ago. Initial cost: 178 mil- 
lion a year. The cost in the coming year 
is forecast at 610 million. Plans now re- 
ceiving serious consideration would give this 
program a big lift by. easing rules and re- 
moving the age requirement. 

HARD TO STOP 

The Government's venture into aiding ed- 
ucation shows it is much easier to start 
paying out money for welfare than it is to 
stop. The President this year, as in the 
past, is trying to cut down on grants to pub- 
le schools and again is meeting powerful 
opposition in Congress. Meanwhile new pro- 
posals for educational aid are receiving seri- 
ous consideration, 

However, the new program that many in 
Congress think has the greatest potential 
for growth in future years is the plan to add 
hospital insurance to the old-age pension 
system. Initially, this legislation, intro- 
duced by Representative AIME J. Foranp, 
Democrat, of Rhode Island, would cover 
only some of the hospital and surgical bills 
of people retired on old-age pensions, but 
opponents of the plan see it as the begin- 
ning of a vast new system of national health 
insurance, - 

While opposing the Forand bill, adminis- 
tration officials have indicated they are 
likely to have a compromise plan of their 
own. 

This much is sure: Steps to expand the 
welfare programs will be enacted into law 
in this election year. Hospital insurance 
may not make the grade, but there will be 
moves to increase the size of pensions, 
make it easier for millions to qualify, and 
broaden educational assistance. 

Even without new legislation, the wel- 
fare program has built-in increases. More 
people retire each year on old-age pensions. 
More workers come under the unemploy- 
ment insurance plan. Add plans afoot for 
new benefits, and you have a welfare pro- 
gram that can rival defense for the No. 1 spot 
in the cash budget before the 1960's end. 


Who gets the $20 billion in welfare money 


(Official estimates, year ending June 30, 
1961) 

Retired and disabled workers: 
Old-age-insurance pensions 
Civil Service penslons - 586 
Railroad workers’ pensions. 


Million 


Disability penslons = 610 
People on relle — DEE — 2,087 
Unemployed workers: 

Jobless benefits.___.........--.. 1,973 

State employment services 311 
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Who gets the $20 billion in welfare money— 
Continued 

Students, colleges, school districts: Million 

Grants and loans. — 565 


School lunches... 150 
Hospitals, health 904 
Other welfare costs. 468 


Note.—Figures include relatively small 
amounts for administration. 


California Home for Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, a 
recent editorial has been brought to my 
attention by constituents of mine regard- 
ing the outstanding accomplishment of 
one community project in the Los An- 
geles area to bring practical and effec- 
tive aid to the aged. 

The editorial by Mr. Al S. Waxman, 
editor-publisher, appeared in all six of 
Mr. Waxman’s papers, the Los Angeles 
Reporter, the Wilshire Reporter, the 
Park LaBrea Reporter, the Pico Re- 
porter, the Beverly Hills Reporter, and 
the California Jewish Press. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert the text of Mr. Waxman's editorial 
from the March 9 issue of the Los 
Angeles Reporter. 

[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Reporter, 
Mar. 9, 1960] 
CALIFORNIA HOME VOR AGED 
(By Al S. Waxman) 

Mark Twain once said “‘people talk about 
the weather but do nothing about it,“ but in 
Los Angeles people began to talk about the 
need of the aged in a Jewish community and 
decided to do something about it. 

Now as they embark on a $1 million ex- 
pansion program, it is time to mention the 
splendid work and to point out that the 
California Home for the Aged at Reseda is 
a glowing tribute to things which can be 
done when an entire community decides to 
“do something about it.” 

It hasn’t been an easy thing to accomplish 
as the history of the institution reflects. 

Necessity is the creator of many things 
and it was during one of America's most bit- 
ter and depressing eras that necessity fos- 
tered the Industrial Center for the Aged at 
Reseda, Calif. 

During the depression days of the early 
1930's a group vitally concerned with the 
trials and tribulations of their fellow man 
organized the center in order that elderly 
men and women who were outcasts from the 
business world, because of their age, would 
have & home to maintain themselves during 
their sunset“ years. 

With the ald of their benefactors, resi- 
dents at the center soon went into business, 
At the center they operated a thrift shop 
which became a thriving and profitable ad- 
venture. Old furniture and clothing were 
collected, restored to usefullness and sold 
in the thrift shop. This was a start. 

Broken and weary refugees from Nazi- 
ridden lands came to this 8-acre site just 
prior to World War II and during the years 
of global confilct that followed many found 
the industrial home a haven where they 
could finish out the remaining years of their 
lives in simple dignity and serenity. 
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The medical sciences took great strides 
forward following the war and the popula- 
tion at the center budded and biossomed. 
As does rapid growth create problems every- 
where so it did at the center. Thus, the 
need developed to increase facilities for care 
of those over 65. 

It was in December of 1947 that a new 
organization, a new program, a new execu- 
tive director and a new name for the center 
became children of necessity. And Califor- 
nia Home for the Aged at Reseda started 
making history. 

It is never entirely possible to acclaim 
any one individual or group in a project as 
vast as the California home. There is, how- 
ever, one person to whom tribute must be 
paid. 

Ben Garon, executive director of the home, 
since 1947, lived on the east side of Los An- 
geles and for years came into contact with 
the many problems of the aged and it was 
his driving force which took the germ of an 
idea and molded it into the lofty position 
the home enjoys today. Garon and his 
directorate have even greater plans for the 
California Home for the Aged at Reseda, 

As problems go with progress the home in 
this respect was no different. But it grew 
until today the onetime rather barren spot 
is covered with a residency building, a dining 
and recreational hall, a hospital unit, a 
chapel, and meeting quarters. 

The 76 elder residents of the home today 
live in peace and contentment in an atmos- 
phere charged with a progressive pace of 
golden age hobby shops and occupational 
therapy programs which are the most mod- 
ern attitudes and methods in the area of 
geriatrics. 

Residents at the home have many ad- 
vantages. Culture and religious observances, 
parties, and the production of a monthly 
newspaper are all a part of their lives. The 
best of medical care is ever in evidence. 
Over 30 of the city's finest physicians and 
surgeons voluntarily are the custodians of 
health at the home. 

Unique in such programs is an allowance 
of $2.50 each week to residents of the home. 
Married couples have double rooms, and all 
other residents have private rooms. Well- 
balanced meals, including kosher meats and 
Pear: are a part of the regular fare at the 

ome. 

And the home never forgets its neigh- 
bors on the outside. An intensive casework 
and counseling service to any aged person or 
family in the community is offered as a part 
of its program. 

Thousands through the years—not eligible 
to enter the home—have been helped free of 
charge to find a way of life which creates a 
more happy existence for the Individual and 
those with whom he or she is associated. 

The California home organization con- 
sists of over 4,000 persons united into 16 af- 
filinted auxillaries and chapters for the pur- 
pose of maintaining and supporting the 
home's purpose and programs. 

This organization is, in turn, assisted by 
nonmember individuals and groups which 
have contributed large sums of money over 
a period of years. 

At is a tribute to Los Angeles that every 
service, each building, every bottle of milk 
is the result of some person or group's con- 
tribution, 

The California home is not resting on its 
laurels. Recently it launched a $1 million 
expansion program, made possible to a great 
degree by a Federal Housing Authority grant. 

At the conclusion of this expansion proj- 
ect an additional 100 needy aged persons 
will find refuge at Reseda. And there they 
will find four resident buildings, a new 
dining hall, hospital unit, and many other 

facilities, 

These additional units are not yet a real- 
ity. There is much work to be done first, 
but already architects have spent 3 years in 
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planning and perfecting a design conducive 
to the special housing and living needs of 
elderly persons and the FHA took 2 years to 
investigate and approve the plans. 

Officials of the home are optimistic. 

“We know we are making major strides in 
helping to dispel the fear of old age for 
many, and assuring many that they need 
not be afraid to grow old. That the best 
is yet to come,” are their encouraging words. 


The Cloak of Words 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Appendix 
of the*Recorp an article entitled “The 
Cloak of Words,” published in the Wall 
Street Journal of today, March 14, 1960. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Cloak or WORDS 


No one expected the Senate to get the 
two-thirds vote necessary to limit debate on 
the ciyil rights bill—a minority of southern- 
ers were supposed to block that. 

But as matters turned out, the proponents 
of the legislation couldn't even muster a 
simple majority of the Senators willing to 
turn off the talk against the bill. 

The result has been a bit of confusion as 
to what happens next, It has also, it seems 
to us, confused the arguments of those who 
pictured the filibuster as the wicked machi- 
nation of a stubborn minority thwarting the 
set will of the majority of the Senate. 

The Senate rules, as everyone knows by 
now, provide that no legislation shall be 
voted upon until every Senator has had his 
say, unless two-thirds of the Senators agree 
to halt debate. The Senate has invoked 
cloture upon occasion, but rarely. 

The purpose of these rules is not to favor 
& minority southern bloc, although the 
casual follower of current events might sup- 
pose so, The purpose is first of all to make 
sure that any great issue is fully debated 
before irrevocable decisions are made; and, 
beyond that, to provide a deliberate brake 
against a simple majority running rough- 
shod over a large minority on issues of very 
great moment. 

Now it's quite true that these rules like 
many other procedural safeguards in our 
constitutional system—are sometimes put to 
strunges uses. The right of unlimited de- 
bate can be used not to debate but simply 
to delay. The words of a filibuster can be 
a cloak to cover many things, and it is this 
aspect of it that has many times brought the 
filibuster into public disfavor. 

But the disfavor, be it noted, has a strange 
way of shifting. Last week, for example, 
Senator Morse of Oregon voted to shut off 
debate because he did not agree with those 
talking. Yet upon another day and another 
issue it was Senator Morse who invoked for 
himself the same right to talk; for a long 
time he held the Senate's filibuster record. 

Moreover the power to talk has been vast- 
ly overrated as a power to halt the Senate 
from what it would do. A Senate of a hun- 
dred men which truly wanted to vote on an 
issue could, if it chose to do so, outlisten 
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any handful of Senators. Others besides 
Senator Morse have shown remarkable en- 
durance at steady talking, but human en- 
durance still has an end. 

The truth is that there are a good many 
Senators outside the Southern bloc who 
might have had some hard choices to make 
if forced to vote on this particular bill. 
The filibuster by the determined opponents 
delivers them from the necessity of voting 
on the bill itself and offers them at the 
same time a whipping boy to castigate. 

Thus, while there were only 18 Senators 
who by their talking openly sought to put 
off a vote on this controversial legislation, 
there were 52 Senators who, on the test, 
were Opposed to suspending the debate and 
thus hurrying the bill to a vote. 

All this suggests, we think, a little per- 
spective on last week's events and the con- 
troversy over the ancient safeguard of un- 
limited debate provided in the Senate's rules. 

What ought not to be obscured in the 
cloak of words is that the will of the Sen- 
ate was not thwarted by a handful of Sen- 
ators. When the Senate gets a civil rights 
bill which the majority is truly determined 
to have, then the Senate will have it, fili- 
buster or no. X 


Strange Voices and Senate Resolution 94 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in a num- 
ber of previous statements to the House, 
I have quoted thoughtful editorials op- 
posing rescission of the Connally res- 
ervation to the United Nations World 
Court resolution adopted by the US. 
Senate on August 2, 1946. 


Among the strongest statements in 
opposition yet made is House Joint Reso- 
lution 41 of the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia quoted by me in the Recorp of 
March 2, 1960, on page A1811. 


The latest that I have read is an edi- 
torial in the March 5, 1960, issue of the 
Tablet, the influential weekly paper of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., which features the views 
of Dean Manion, the Nation’s leading 
constitutional lawyer. 

The editorial follows: 

From the Tablet, Mar. 5, 1960] 
STRANGE VOICES AND SENATE RESOLUTION 94 

Five years ago, Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
told the American people to “be not deceived 
by strange voices heard across the land de- 
crying this old and proven concept of patri- 
otism * * * seductive murmurs are arising 
that it is now outmoded by some more 
comprehensive and all-embracing philoso- 
phies * * * that there is a higher destiny 
for us under another and more general flag.” 
These strange voices are currently pushing 
a thing which would repeal the so-called 
Connally amendment. It is Senate Resolu- 
tion 94 and it would delete from our treaty 
accepting compulsory jurisdiction of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice a clause allow- 
ing the United States to determine if a case 
in question is domestic and hence not within 
the Court's province. It is waiting in the 
Senate wings until the proper time—when 
Senator J. WitttaM PuLsBRIGHT, Foreign Re- 
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lations Committee chairman, feels it will get 
the necessary two-thirds vote of approval, 

What do the voices say? We must abolish 
the Connally amendment to prove this coun- 
try’s good faith in the rule of law replacing 
the rule of force. Repeal is the action “most 
readily apparent with which to underscore 
American reverence for law and set it by 
contract against Communist materialism and 
expediency’; that admittedly the Connally 
amendment has done much to cripple the 
International Court,” since other countries 
invoke their own Connally clauses to bar the 
Court from assuming jurisdiction. After 
all, didn’t Russia claim its shooting down 
of American airmen in the Japan Sea was a 
domestic matter? The reasoning seems to 
be that if the United States would suspend 
this protection of our domestic affairs, the 
Reds will follow suit. 

But what hath it profited this country to 
expend hundreds of thousands of lives and 
billions of dollars of wealth in the pursuit 
of law and order, if other nations still doubt 
our reverence for said law and order? It 
has not been shown where we have invoked 
the Connally reservation when the point at 
issue was not a domestic matter, As the 
Tablet has stated, if friendly or neutral gov- 
ernments resort to this subterfuge to avoid 
the Court's interference then of what worth 
is this righteous profession of belief in jus- 
tice and rule of law? 

In masterful testimony during hearings 
before the Foreign Relations Committee, for- 
mer Notre Dame Law School Dean Clarence 
Manion stressed the United States “Is not 
attempting to judge itself or decide its own 
cause when it withholds from the Court the 
right to be the final arbiter of its own juris- 
diction. There is no court in our entire 
judicial system that has such a sweeping 
prerogative. An omnicompetent court with 
self-determined jurisdiction over all things’ 
and everybody under all circumstances would 
be the very definition of tyranny.” 

Systematically, Dean Manion asserted, the 
“melodic phrase ‘world peace through world 
law’ has been made to resound throughout 
the country as the bright alternative to our 
selfish addiction to the Connally reserva- 
tion.” Indeed one “voice” goes so far as to 
charge that “until the individual statemen 
and citizens in this country know more 
about and have more confidence in the in- 
stitutions and principles ef our international 
society, the rule of law throughout the 
world will remain rather meaningless.” 
Thus, the chief troublemaker in the world 
is not the Soviet conspiracy but Americans 
who would maintain a rampart against deci- 
sions by—according to the Court's statutes— 
merely two judges, and these could be from 
Communist countries. 

On the international plane, since legal 
sanctions are impossible, said Dr. Manion, 
“moral sanctions are imperative. Such 
moral sanctions are the only hope for what 
we call international law because on the 
international level, law must depend solely 
upon international morality for its preserva- 
tion and enforcement.” But in the present 
deranged state of mankind where is morality 
and the natural, moral law recognized as the 
motivation of governmental action? Mur- 
dered Hungarian patriots are but one of 
many symbols which bear testimony to this 
myth. 

Let's face it: Neither peace nor law is pos- 
sible for a world that is locked in a death 
struggle between freedom and communism. 
We can think about “world peace through 
world law” after the diabolical menace of 
communism has been swept from the face 
of the earth. Until it is it would be the 
height of folly to weaken these United 
States, which represents truly the last, best 
hope for peace. 
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Marie C. McGuire: She’s Helping Add 
Life to the Years for Senior Citizens: 
San Antonio Pioneers Better Housing 
for Aging 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr, YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
observing that medical science has sub- 
stantially increased the life expectancy 
of man but that we have not found sat- 
isfactory solutions to cope with the prob- 
lems of the aged and aging, a noted so- 
ciologist sized it up this way: 

We've added years to life. Now we've got 
to figure how to better add life to the years. 


Texans are indeed fortunate that one 
of the outstanding workers and authori- 
ties in this field in America is a San An- 
tonio lady—Marie C. McGuire, execu- 
tive director of the San Antonio Housing 
Authority. Under her dynamic leader- 
ship, San Antonio has built the Golden 
Age Center, a public-housing develop- 
ment for elderly citizens that is a model 
for such projects all over the Nation. 
The building, specially designed to meet 
the needs of the aged, will not be com- 
pleted until this summer. But archi- 
tects, planners, and city, State, and Fed- 
eral officials already have visited San 
Antonio in droves to see this new dimen- 
sion in housing for the aged. 

Recently two excellent articles on the 
Golden Age Center have been written by 
Mrs. McGuire and published in Retire- 
ment Life magazine and the American 
City. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the following articles: From Retirement 
Life of January 1960 the story entitled 
“Toward Independence for Senior Citi- 
zens“; and from the American City of 
January 1960, the article “People Live 
Longer Today.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Retirement Life, January 1960] 
TOWARD INDEPENDENCE FoR SENIOR CITIZENS 
(By Marie C. McGuire) 

The development of a housing policy and 
program of the U.S. Government has weath- 
ered a series of crises. Its present effort to 
establish a variety of methods to provide 
adequate housing for senior citizens presents 
a new challenge to the communities of Amer- 
ica to meet a new crisis. The extent of the 
problem is grasped when we realize that in 
1900 there were only 2 million citizens 
over 65 and by 1975 this age group will num- 
ber 21 million. In the 1950 census, 65 per- 
cent of the 12 million persons over 65 years 
of age had incomes of $2,000. Thirty percent 
of the dwellings owned by persons over 65 
and 43 percent of those rented by them were 
substandard. This is the area of concern of 
the low-rent public housing program. 

As local public housing officials entering 
this newest field, we are engaged in another 
fascinating and rewarding undertaking. 
There was joy in having been present when 
the first public housing project offered escape 
from the slums in 1938 for the family with 
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children; to see the unbelieving look in the 
eyes of people who could not understand 
that they and their families were important 
enough to be well housed; there was high 
excitement in planning and managing hous- 
ing for the war worker and the military and 
the feeling of contribution to a Nation in 
conflict; there was a sense of fulfillment 
when the Congress in 1949 recognized that 
slums and their effect were a No. 1 domestic 
problem and provided tools to fight this dis- 
grace on many fronts. 
SPECIAL LEGISLATION ENACTED IN 1956 


In 1956 we saw the Congress enacting spe- 
cial legislation to meet the increasing hous- 
ing demand from the elderly at all income 
levels with recognition of the additional costs 
of special health and safety features in the 
home needed to meet the diminishing mental 
and physical prowess of the aging as well as 
related community facilities to create a 
proper living environment. 

The last session of Congress, under the 
able leadership of Senator JOHN SPARKMAN 
and Representative ALBERT Rains, provided 
other financial assistance programs attrac- 
tive to private builders, religious and fra- 
ternal groups, profit and nonprofit organ- 
izations, as well as direct loans to the elderly 
at favorable interest rates. A variety of 
housing choices and designs should spring 
from the broad interest tn the problem and 
the availability of Federal financial as- 
sistance. The Congress has indeed met the 
present-day challenge with commendable 
alacrity and vision. 

Senior citizens in local communities now 
have an opportunity to take an active part 
in encouraging their local housing authori- 
ties to undertake programs essential for the 
low income elderly, Local authorities are 
political subdivisions of the State, the boards 
are local citizens appointed by the mayor 
or council of the city and thcy are amend- 
able to the wishes of citizens interested in 
the low-rent program. 

While many local authorities will quickly 
take advantage of the new provisions of the 
law, some may be slow to do so unless local 
citizen interest is expressed. This is due 
partly to the fact that the low-rent public 
housing program is still controversial in 
many places even though its detractors can 
offer no substitute plan for providing a 
decent standard of living within the paying 
ability of low-income families who live in 
the squalor of the slums of America. 

Since 1949 the policy of our Government 
as stated in the Housing Act of that year is: 

“The realization as soon as feasible of the 
goal of a decent home and a suitable living 
environment for every American family.” 
INCREASING NUMEER OF ELDERLY HAS HAD 

TAIPACT 

From the beginning of the public housing 
program in 1937, local housing authorities 
have provided older people on limited in- 
comes with standard housing within their 
ability to pay. The same formula for all 


families, approximately 20 percent of income 


for rent, is applied. Today, even though 
State pension programs have improyed, de- 
spite assistance through social security and 
other more adequate pension plans, the in- 
creasing number of elderly in this country, 
due largely to the progress of medical science 
in the field of geriatrics, has had a dramatic 
impact on all areas of our society and at all 
levels of government. Housing authorities 
in the cities of this country on the last count 
provided small apartments for independent 
living for over 80,000 elderly persons of low 
income. 

The San Antonio Housing Authority began 
its study of local need and how best to meet 
it in 1954. We are a city of 580,000. Best 
estimates are that a minimum of 50,000 are 
over the age of 65. On the State pension 
rolls alone in our city were 10,000 elderly 
with an average income of $55 a month. In 
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the small units available in our low rent 
housing projects, there lived 610 low income 
elderly. Applications from the elderly came 
in a never-ending stream and the backlog 
grew steadily Older residents do not move 
out unless they become too ill to live alone, 
or death takes them. 

Specially designed housing to meet this 
crushing need was certainly indicated. 
Three years of research now set forth in a 
booklet entitled “Housing the Elderly” led 
to the present construction program that 
has become something of a model for private 
and public groups throughout the country. 

Our basic concepts included recognition 
of the fact that older people, like ail others, 
differ in their tastes and needs. Therefore, 
no one housing concept would suffice. 
There should be variations that permitted 
choices. Already having the row house de- 
sign, we therefore undertook a one-story 
cottage-motel type and a close-to-the-city- 
center, nine-story apartment building. But, 
ask many, don't most older people want to 
return to a rural setting with a garden and 
a few chickens and welcome chores about 
the place? Extensive surveys proved that 
while a few wanted this, the large majority 
wanted the convenience, comfort and acces- 
sibility of a midtown area. Extensive sur- 
veys demonstrated that the same facts that 
prompt high-income elderly to live in resi- 
dential hotels are valid for the less economi- 
cally fortunate. A survey of 400 of our resi- 
dents indicate that 37 percent of them 
would prefer an apartment building, 


CLOSE BY BUT SEPARATED FROM GROWING 
CHILDREN 


Our next question was whether older peo- 
ple should be housed separately from fam- 
ilies of all ages Again a survey. The over- 
whelming majority wanted to be close by, 
but physically separated from growing chil- 
dren. “We love them, but we like to live on 
our own schedule,” summed up the replies. 
The older person wishing to retire at 9 o'clock 
is disturbed by the teenage party just getting 
underway. The younger children seemed to 
have no respect for the flowers tenderly 
planted and nurtured by the elderly, and a 
host of other complaints left no doubt of the 
older person’s choice. Therefore, the apart- 
ment building for the elderly is across the 
street from 800 families and some 
4,000 children of all ages.. Children are ac- 
cessible but they cannot set the living 
schedule of the seniors. 

The cottage-motel development is on one 
square block at one end of a project of 450 
family dwellings and a long block away from 
the playground. Everyone is happy with the 
arrangement. 

Our next concern was with the health. 
safety, and comfort factors that differenti- 
ated housing design for the elderly from that 
of younger families. Bathing, cooking, 
reaching, stooping, in the physical sense; 
loneliness; emergencies; being bedridden; 
usefulness and pleasure were categories ex- 
plored. Since many accidents occur in the 
bathroom, we came to these decisions: a, 
shower with comfortable wooden seat, in- 
stead of a bathtub; tempered glass doors that 
won't break instead of dangerous shower 
curtains; no curb at shower so that a person 
in a wheel chair may roll to the shower seat 
and not need an attendant to bathe; emer- 
gency bell 2 feet off the floor and placed 
between commode and lavatory (it rings on 
the outside gallery so it may be heard by 
a neighbor); infrared lamp in ceiling for 
heat; no stove to fall against; continuous 
grab bars at varying angles in line with pos- 
ture at time of use; nonslip floor, strong 
light. 

In the kitchen, all cabinets and shelves 
within arm's reach; electric stove; refrigera- 
tor on a foot-high platform to prevent 
sometimes painful stooping; suspended light 
over the stove; dining space close by but in 
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front of a window so that the single person 
may associate himself with outdoor activity 
and therefore retain a more healthy pleasure 
in eating. Low. bracket light over the table. 
All doors are wide enough for wheelchairs, 
no thresholds are used and levers instead 
of doorknobs will permit easy opening. 

The living room and bedroom were studied 
jointly. At times a private bedroom is de- 
sirable, at other times it is better not to 
isolate the bedridden person from the view 
or activity. of other parts of the home. 
Therefore, three portable closet sections that 
stop 2 feet below the ceiling are the divider. 
They may be unbolted and pushed against 
the wall if one big room is desired; or by 
the use of a door and panel with closet de- 
sign, the bedroom may be completely quiet 
and separated. Space for nursing care on all 
sides of the bed; a double wall light for flood- 
ing the ceiling and direct light for reading, 
a continuous night light for safe access to 
the bath and low windows for enjoying the 
out of doors though bedridden are other 
features. Electric outlets are 3 feet from the 
floor to eliminate the need for stooping and 
bulbs in all light fixtures may be changed 
without standing on a chair or ladder. 

After these and many other factors were 
decided on, we asked ourselves if housing 
did not encompass more than safety and 
convenience. What about loneliness, the 
absence of useful pursuits, opportunity for 
learning. for playing, for creative expression 
tor productivity?—in a word, a way to as- 
sure a motive for living, to see to it that 
longer life meant fruitful and rewarding 
years. 


WELL-ROUNDED NEIGHBORHOOD IMPORTANT 


This concept led us to decide that hous- 
ing for the elderly meant a whole living 
environment; a well-rounded neighborhood 
which is just as important to seniors as to 
Juniors. 

The Public Housing Administration im- 
poses restrictions on community space and 
the limitations have not been lifted for the 
elderly. It was necessary for the commis- 
sioners of the local housing authority, 
nearer to the problems and acutely aware 
of need, to wage months of argument to 
achieve the many-faceted center needed for 
the 300 occupants in the apartment build- 
ing, the 400 elderly across the street, and 
indeed any lonely elderly of all incomes in 
the city. The housing authority turned to 
the community welfare council for its sup- 
Port and assistance. Their response was im- 
Mediate. A 40-man citizens’ committee 
Went to work. 

The end result was that educational, 
counseling, recreation, library, and health 
Programs were promised in writing by more 
than a dozen public and private city agen- 
cies. In addition, this committtee agreed to 
See that funds were obtained to furnish and 
equip the center. Agency representatives 
worked with the housing authority archi- 
tects on specific designs for their areas of 
concern. Armed with this kind of broad 
Support, a 5,600 square-foot center on the 
first floor of the apartment bulding result- 
ed—a veritable USO for the elderly of the 
city of San Antonio. Campaign for funds 
is well underway—citizens and clubs have 
been interested and generous. This again 
demonstrates that by pooling the efforts of 
public officials and private citizens, achieve- 
ments beyond the potential of either working 
alone, are possible. The cottage-motel de- 
velopment now occupled received its commu- 
nity space furnishings through community 
welfare council efforts, and it was the occa- 
sion for joyful celebration and humorous 
vying for being the first to sit on the love 
Seat. 

The Hogg Foundation for Mental Health, 
of the University of Texas, will provide a 
center coordinator in the high-rise bullding 
for 3 years to assure program success. 
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Building completion is expected in Febru- 
ary 1960. 
SAN ANTONIO GROUPS EAGER TO PARTICIPATE 


Eagerness to participate in helping ade- 
quately to provide for all the needs of the 
elderly has marked this undertaking. The 
latest are the art groups of San Antonio who 
now are at work on murals, sculpture, paint- 
ings, a fountain for the patio, and a series of 
other embellishments, some gay, some spir- 
itual, all significant, in recognition of the 
spirit of man and his innate appreciation of 
beauty. 

These generous and creative gifts of love- 
liness are another demonstration of the cur- 
rent deep concern that, as a society, we shall 
mold for our valuable senior citizens a re- 
warding and fulfilling environment with 
endless opportunities, opportunities for con- 
tinuing contributions which enrich our so- 
ciety far beyond the capacity of the young 
alone. In a sense, it is also a fulfillment of 
Robert Browning's philosophy 


“Grow old along with me; the best is yet to 
be— 

The last of life for which the first was 
made.” 


All of this and more is what we mean when 
we utter those prosaic words, “housing the 
elderly.” Or, as a little ashtray I recently 
acquired says, Go, girl, go—you're only old 
once. Make the most of old age; it is a 
privilege denied to many.” 


From the American City, January 1960] 


PEOPLE Live LONGER Topay—So SAN ANTONIO 
ADJUSTS Irs PUBLIC HOUSING PROGRAM TO 
THE INCREASED LIFE EXPECTANCY 

(By Marie C. McGuire) 

Our city, already experienced in blending 
the Latin and North American cultures, is 
taking definite steps to accommodate com- 
fortably that growing segment of our popu- 
lation who now enjoy increased life expect- 
ancy. In 1900 there were only 3 million in 
our country over the age of 65—today there 
are 16 million; in 1970 there will be 20 mil- 
lion and in 2000 the average life span will be 
82 years with a potential of 125 years. 

The San Antonio Housing Authority 3 
years ago recognized this trend. Our plans 
encompass more than just a place to live 
for these mature citizens blessed with an 
increasing life span. We aim at something 
that will permit them to be useful in a 
youth-centered society. This thinking has 
influenced the design of two new housing 
developments in San Antonio. 

One is an apartment building of 185 units 
with zero, one, and two bedrooms. The first 
floor ts a 5,600-square-foot center with audi- 
torium, craft room, counseling offices, library, 
clinic, and demonstration areas. The Hogg 
Foundation for Mental Health of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, sensing the research potentials, 
will provide a center coordinator and more 
than a dozen local agencies will staff and 
operate it. The center will serve the social, 
educational, and leisure-hour needs of the 
older people of the city, not only the bulld- 
ing occupants. For this reason and because 
surveys indicated the elderly prefer the con- 
venience, the sense of security and opportu- 
nity of being in an active area, the build- 
ing is located close to the center of the city. 

The building will house only older folk, 
but it is located immediately adjacent to an 
800-unit, 2-story family housing project. 
Again surveys among older people showed 
that they preferred the privacy and quiet, 
the opportunity of being on their schedule 
and pattern of life, but also the opportunity 
of having younger companions when they 
wanted them. 

The apartments are replete with safety 
factors, many of which probably will be 
adopted in all types of housing. Shelves 
and light fixtures are low, to rule out climb- 
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ing and reaching; refrigerators are on a 
14-inch platform to eliminate stooping; 
doors will have levers instead of knobs and 
will be wide for wheelchairs; there will be 
no gas appliances; showers will have Alas- 
kan cedar wooden seats and will be designed 
to permit regulation of water flow and tem- 
peratures before entering; they will have 
tempered glass shower doors rather than 
dangerous curtains and grab bars at differ- 
ent heights and angles throughout the bath- 
room; there will be an emergency bell be- 
tween commode and lavatory that rings on 
the outer gallery and a protected record 
on the inner door of whom to call in case 
of emergency. 

Of particular design interest is the space 
flexibility. The apartments can be turned 
into one big room or separated through use 
of portable closets into private areas. This 
permits different arrangements during ill- 
ness and also permits a wider range of fam- 
ily size. Dining space is by a window so 
that the lone person's appetite may remain 
normal by associating himself with outside 
activity. 

There is a small laundry on each floor 
rather than the less convenient and often 
drab basement treatment. The laundry area 
is roomy with opportunity for comfortable 
visiting and thus the backyard social aspect 
of this phase of living is recreated. Ironing 
as well as washing may be done. 

Only the first floor of the center is air- 
conditioned but the thin building (38 feet 
wide) permits each apartment to have com- 
plete cross ventilation. The building itseit 
is oriented to the prevailing southwest breeze 
on the 2'4-acre site. 

Outdoor living in San Antonio’s warm 
climate is emphasized. An 8-foot wall makes 
the shady garden patio completely private 
from an adjacent busy street. It is reached 
by a large veranda closed on three sides and 
opening off the lobby. Even the lobby came 
in for psychological analysis. It is not just 
an entry but is the play area, complete with 
a billiard table, card tables, TV and just sit- 
ting and visiting space. Quietness was em- 
phasized only for the library, clinic and 
counseling offices. 


ART INTEREST 


The pride of the city of San Antonio in 
this broad undertaking is no better demon- 
strated than by the keen interest of the art 
group of the city in embellishing the stsuc- 
ture. Sculptors, potters, painters, glass 
workers—some 30 dist: art workers— 
are donating their time, labor, and mate- 
rials to translate in art the great social con- 
cept of the undertaking. Enthusiasm has 
even reached across the border and a dis- 
tinguished Mexican sculptor will send a piece. 

A second housing development for older 
citizens is already complete and occupied, It 
consists of 36 one-story, cottage-motel units 
situated on a square block within another 
family’ housing project. The unit designs 
are identical with those in the apartment 
building. A community center for the elder- 
ly also is a part of this development. The 
authority believes that there must be choices 
in ways of living if the diverse needs of the 
elderly are to be met. It also believes that 
health groups must speed their programs to 
be able to give proper medical care to this 
growing population group. 

“Independent living at a cost that they can 
afford is what most elderly people want,” 
the authority says, and in addition, it is 
far less costly than public institutions for 
the well elderly.” 

Says San Antonio's Mayor Pro Tempore 
Mike Passur, “Our entire city is proud of the 
pioneer work of our housing authority in 
the field of housing for the elderly. Private 
builders, church, and fraternal groups in 
and out of the city have watched with in- 
terest and I'm sure have learned a great 
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deal from our effort. This undertaking is a 
new industry in human welfare and we hope 
that what San Antonio is doing will be emu- 
lated in cities across the country to relieve 
the impact created by the dramatic increase 
in the life span.” s 


Playing Politics With Survival 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF ORECON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr, PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration is playing politics with sur- 
vival at Geneva. Apparently some pow- 
erful members of the administration, 
perhaps including the President,- now 
want to resume testing. In the Nation 
for February 27, Edward Gamarekian, 
science reporter for the Washington Post 
and Times Herald, makes this serious 
charge: 

During the past few months, some top 
U.S. officials have attempted to make the 
Russians appear more hostile in order to re- 
duce the chances for a nuclear test ban 
agreement. Such manipulation of public 
opinion is a dangerous game when the stakes 
are this high. 


Mr. Gamarekian knows that this 
charge is serious. In his article he sets 
forth the supporting facts. 

Under unanimous consent I am includ- 
ing the entire text of Mr. Gamarekian's 
article, Quarrels Over Underground 
Testing.” 

[From the Nation, Feb. 27, 1960] 


Way We WALKED OUT at GENEVA—QUARRELS 
OVER UNDERGROUND TESTING 


(By Edward Gamarekian) 


An East-West agreement on a nuclear test 
ban has not been brought any closer by 
President Eisenhower's proposal of Febru- 
ary 11. 

Although the administration is proclaim- 
ing it a real step forward, the Soviet Union 
refuses to consider it. The plan would per- 
mit the testing of fairly large nuclear weap- 
ons underground and it has become appar- 
ent to everyone, including the Russians, that 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Defense Department are eager to begin such 
tests as soon as possible. The underground 
tunnels are now being dug and the weapons 
readied. 

The Russian argument is relatively sim- 
ple—there is no logic in having a nuclear 
test ban that permits tests. The Russians 
insist that they will not agree to any pro- 
posal that permits tests of any size, any- 
where. 

Many Americans, on the other hand, fear 
that a total ban cannot be reliably policed 
at the present time because of the difficulty 
of distinguishing small explosions from 
earthquakes. What looks even more diffi- 
cult is the detection of a weapon test that 
is intentionally concealed in a large under- 
ground hole. The Eisenhower proposal pro- 
vides for a joint research program that 
should eventually make it possible to solve 
the underground detection problem. 

In the meantime, however, the proposal 
would permit the United States to test new 
Weapons. Those who want to resume testing 
say the Russians have a bad record on keep- 
ing agreements and would probably cheat if 
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they could. Therefore, they argue, the 
United States itself must test in order to 
maintain its lead. 

Although the Eisenhower administration 
says it would agree to a total ban if there 
were a reliable way of detecting violations, 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the De- 
fense Department seem more interested in 
showing that a test ban won't work than in 
trying to make one work. To illustrate, a 
group of scientists headed by the noted phy- 
sicist Lloyd V. Berkner, after studying the 
problem of underground detection, came up 
with a set of recommendations last March 
which would have gone a long way toward 
solving this problem. However, nothing was 
done for 9 months. After Khrushehev's 
visit, the prospects of an agreement bright- 
ened suddenly and caught us unprepared. 
The Defense Department hurriedly set up 
Project Vela to implement the recommenda- 
tions of the Berkner panel, but little has 
been accomplished so far. 

During this same period, however, the 
Atomic Energy Commission has carried on 
an energetic program to show how an explo- 
sion may be concealed by setting it off in a 
sufficiently large underground hole. It has 
already made at least eight test shots in a 
Louisiana salt mine with small quantities of 
chemical (nonnuclear) explosives under ex- 
tremely difficult conditions. The scientists 
have been held up by mud, but the sense of 
urgency has already produced preliminary 
results—which indicate that concealment is 
possible, 

Most experts agree that the United States 
is well ahead of the Russians in nuclear- 
weapon development and would have less to 
lose from a nuclear test ban, But the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Defense Department, 
and some key Members of Congress are solid- 
ly convinced that the Nation's security de- 
pends on the development of new weapons. 
The lack of a foolproof test ban is used to 
justify more tests. 

Against this background, the problems of 
general disarmament appear staggering. If 
they have this much trouble over the possible 
concealment of underground tests, how are 
the nations ever to deal with the possible 
concealment of missile and nuclear weapon 
stockpiles? 

Last November 17 President Eisenhower 
touched on this problem in a letter to Sen- 
ate Disarmament Subcommittee Chairman 
HUBERT HUMPHREY, Democrat of Minnesota: 

“The best and most carefully elaborated 
disarmament agreements are likely to carry 
with them some risks, at least theoretically, 
of evasion. But one must ponder, in reach- 
ing decisions on the very complex and dif- 
ficult subject of arms control, the enormous 
risks entailed if reasonable steps are not 
taken to curb the international competition 
in armaments and be more effective in the 
direction of disarmament.” 

Very few would disagree with this state- 
ment, but some risks, enormous risks, and 
reasonable steps mean different things to 
different people. Also, they mean one thing 
when the Russians seem friendly and co- 
operative and something else when they seem 
hostile and belligerent. 

During the past few months, some top 
U.S. officials have attempted to make the 
Russians appear more hostile in order to re- 
duce the chances for a nuclear test ban 
agreement, Such manipulation of public 
opinion is a dangerous game when the stakes 
are this high. 

The charge is serious; here are the facts 
to support it: 

After Khrushehev's visit to the United 
States last September, the Soviet delegation 
at the Geneva test ban talks adopted a more 
cooperative position. Having dragged its 
feet for several months, the delegation sud- 
denly agreed to a scientific conference on the 
detection and concealment of underground 
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explosions, The United States had been 
pressing for such a conference since the pre- 
vious January. 

Scientists from the United States, the 
Soviet Union, and Great Britain met in 
Geneva on November 25. No one had any 
idea how long the meeting would last, but 
one thing was apparent: If it went beyond 
December 19—the date on which the political 
conference was set to recess—the scientific 
conference would have to recess also and re- 
convene after the first of the year. President 
Elsenhower’s moratorium on nuclear tests 
was set to expire on December 31. The sci- 
entific conference would have a critical effect 
on whether or not it was extended. 

The scientists began their discussion with 
a reexamination of the conclusions and rec- 
ommendations reached by the 1958 confer- 
ence of scientific experts. The US. team 
then presented new data from the under- 
ground nuclear explosions that were held in 
the fall of 1958 during the Hardtack test 
series. These findings produced considerable 
discussion and debate, with the U.S. dele- 
gation contending that the detection net- 
work was not as good as it first appeared 
to be and the Soviet delegation replying that 
it was not as bad as the Americans said and 
could be made better. The English did not 
participate to any great extent. 

It is not possible here to go into all the 
details of the arguments, but an indication 
ot what they were beginning to show can be 
gotten from comments made by Sir William 
Penney, head of the British delegation, on 
December 3: 

“Listening to the presentations so far, I 
had formed the opinion that the Hardtack 
data did show that the system we recom- 
mended was not as good as we thought. I 
have also formed the opinion that certain 
improvements in apparatus can regain some 
or perhaps most of the ground which had 
been lost.” 

Sir William criticized the Russians for try- 
ing to make the problem look too easy and 
later criticized the Americans for trying to 
make it look too difficult. 

These three delegations maintaining con- 
sistent attitudes on all controversial issues. 
The United States was invariably pessimis- 
tic about the capabilities of the 180-station 
detection network proposed at the 1958 con- 
ference. The Russians were invariably op- 
timistic. The British were in between, 
tending toward the American position on 
some questions and toward the Soviet posi- 
tion on others. 

The going became particularly rough 
when the U.S. delegation brought up its big- 
hole theory. The American scientists said 
that it would be feasible to dig a hole large 
enough to conceal a 700,000-ton explosion 
(INT equivalent; the Hiroshima and Na- 
gaski bombs were 20,000 tons each). It 
would have to be 800 feet in diameter (al- 
most three football flelds) and five-eights 
of a mile underground. It might cost $30 
to 840 million to flush a hole this size out 
of an underground salt dome and would 
probably take 3 to 4 years, they said, but it 
was possible. A much smaller hole would 
do the trick, they added, if special material 
were distributed through the cavity to ab- 
sorb heat from the bomb and reduce the 
pressure. 

The Soviets said they doubted that it 
would be possible to get the reduction cal- 
culated, took issue with the heat-absorber 
theory, and said the big-hole idea didn’t 
look too practical. 

The British agreed with the big-hole pos- 
sibility, but supported the Soviets on the 
heat-absorber idea and the practicality of 
the overall scheme. They raised some se- 
rious questions about the assumptions on 
which the big-hole theory was based and 
wondered if they could be realized in prac- 
tice. They also wondered about the likeli- 
hood that the hole would cave in. 
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On this issue, as on many of the others 
discussed, the differences were very great at 
the start but gradually diminished during 
the interchange that followed. On the big- 
hole theory, for example, the Soviets ac- 
cepted the idea that a test could theoreti- 
cally be concealed, although they continued 
to question its feasibility. The United 
States dropped the heat-absorber idea In the 
final report. 

Another major argument arose over the 
Problem of distinguishing the tremors pro- 
duced by underground explosions from those 
produced by earthquakes. It was a key point 
because the number of annual onsite in- 
Spections depends on the difficulty of detect- 
ing this difference. The Russians, fearing 
that inspections might be used for snoop- 
ing, were opposed to a great many (some 
Say to more than 10 a year) and wanted a 
quota. The United States, fearing that a 
Quota might make it easier to cheat, wanted 
no limit on the inspections, 

According to the U.S. delegation, the Hard- 
tack tests showed that it was much more 
difficult to disinguish an underground ex- 
Plosion from an earthquake than had previ- 
Ously been thought. At one point, U.S. 
delegate, Dr. Albert Latter, said an exami- 
nation of the Hardtack data showed that it 
Would be impossible to distinguish a 1,800,- 
000-ton explosion with certainty. This an- 
noyed the Russians since an explosion of 
Such magnitude would be almost impossible 
to contain underground. E. K. Federov, the 
head of their delegation, declared that the 
Americans were “‘on the brink of absurdity.” 
Much capital was to be made of this remark 
later by those who wanted to show how 
belligerent the Russians were. 

Dr. Latter derived the very large figure 
from the Hardtack data by assuming that 
One detecting seismograph would be used. 
With 100 selsmographs, Latter added, it 
Would be possible to distinguish underground 
explosions of 50,000 to 100,000 tons. The 
Russians said the U.S. estimate was too pessi- 
™Mistic—that it would be possible to dis- 
tinguish smaller explosions. 

The British thought so too. The US. 
delegation apparently didn't take its own 
estimate of the lower limit too seriously be- 
Cause it was dropped from the final report. 
In the Eisenhower proposal, the lower limit 
has been dropped to 20,000 tons. 

To top it off, Latter—the day before the 
holiday recess—came up with a new set of 
Criteria which he said would improve the 
System by a factor of 30, thereby cutting the 
50-100 thousand-ton limit to 1.7-3.3 thou- 
sand tons, This important development 
Should have brightened the chances for 
Agreement but it was quietly forgotten as the 

8. delegation curtly announced its plans 
to wind up the conference on December 19. 

The test moratorium was due to end on 
December 31. The AEC, Defense Depart- 
Ment, and some Members of Congress argued 
against an extension, charging that the mor- 
&torlum was giving the Russians a test ban 
Without inspection. A few also charged the 
Soviet Union was carrying out secret under- 
round tests in the meantime, but admitted 
that they had no evidence. 

At Geneva, where agreement was coming 
Close on a number of important points, the 
British and Soviets protested the ending of 
the scientific conference by the U.S. delega- 

n. Federoy suggested that the decision 
be left to the political conference. ` Penney, 
speaking for the British, said: 

“Of course, I agree with Dr. Federov that 
‘Whether we reconvene or not is a matter for 
the political conference and our governments 

decide. The technical matters which Dr. 
Federov himself listed show signs of coming 
together and I would be glad to join my 
COlleagues in telling the political conference 
that although we do have these disagree- 
Ments—some still serlous and some not 30 
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serious—we might well be able to make 
further progress if we did reconvene. 

“As I said yesterday, the things we are 
doing here are of vital importance. They 
affect the world at large.” 

But the US. delegation held to its proposal 
to adjourn immediately. It added, signifi- 
cantly, that it planned to publish a report 
which would show the areas of disagreement. 
The fat wos in the fire. Penney apparently 
saw at once what cffect a report on disagree- 
ments would have and how it might be used. 
He objected, saying: 

“If we follow your suggestion, the political 
conference (the echelon above) will have to 
consider what it says to the world, If it 
decides that we must come back it will also 
consider releasing none of this information 
to the world. Ife we are to come back it will 
certainly be unwise to reveal differences at 
this stage.“ 

The British and Soviet delegations pleaded 
for a joint report, as is customary. The 
Americans refused. The head of the US. 
delegation, Dr. James B. Fisk, said a joint 
statement would give an unbalanced picture, 
but told the other delegations they could 
sign the U.S. statement if they wished. 
(Fisk is the president of Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories and a member of President Eisen- 
hower's Science Advisory Committee.) 

Penney and Federoy were furious, Penney 
said: “In some ways I am sorry, but if the 
U.S. delegation has their very firm view, if 
one delegation does that, the others must 
do It also.“ 

Federov said: “I consider the action of the 
U.S. delegation as unprecedented, at least in 
the history of our technical talks, and ex- 
traordinary.“ On the matter of the balanced 
report, he said: “The U.S. delegation could 
always have informed its Ambassador at any 
time and in any form it chooses as to its 
own view. What is important is to have 
three delegations in a three-power confer- 
ence come to an agreed scientific decision. 

“I think such action is aimed at under- 
mining our deliberations because, just as 
soon as some partial agreement came into 
sight, Just as scon as we got to that agree- 
ment, immediately the U.S. delegation has 
taken steps to ruin it. Do as you will, Dr. 
Fisk. The Soviet delegation will report, then, 
on the whole of the agenda and will also 
report on our view of the action that you are 
taking.” x 

Fisk's reply to all this was: “The U.S. dele- 
gation fully acknowledges the agreement 
which we have reached on this subject.” 

The U.S. group put out its report the next 
day and went home. The British and Soviet 
reports came out soon afterward. The three 
groups issued a joint statment on methods 
for Improving the 180-station detection net- 
work. Although it was very encouraging, it 
had little effect on the generally pessimistic 
conclusions in the U.S. report. 

The Soviet report was optimistic about the 
capabilities of the 180-station network. It 
criticized the U.S. delegatiorf on a number of 
points—for modifying calculations that 
were based on the underground nuclear tests 
of 1957 and 1958, for misrepresenting the 
amount and type of instrumentation used 
during these tests, for using data in a way 
to make the 180-station network look inef- 
fective, and for specifying detection criteria 
which made it seem impossible to detect 
underground explosions reliably in the order 
of hundreds of thousands or millions of tons. 
Their charges were strongly worded but were 
supported to a considerable extent by the 
record. 

This report, plus Fisk’s personal account 
of the conference to President Eisenhower 
on December 29 (he quoted out of context 
the Russian remark about “the brink of ab- 
surdity”), angered the President so deeply 
that he immediately made it known he 
would let the moratorium expire on the 31st. 
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He declared the United States free to resume 
testing. 

A date was secretly set for the resumption 
of tests underground and Atomic Energy 
Commission officials began to make speeches 
to prepare the public.. In an address pre- 
pared for delivery at the Business Outlook 
Conference in Los Angeles on January 13, 
AEC Chairman John A. McCone put the full 
blame for the outcome of the Geneva talks 
on the Russians. He said they refused to 
give serious consideration to the scientific 
data presented by the United States and 
submitted little or no data of their own. 
Their report was void of scientific evalua- 
tions, he added, and contained bitter denun- 
ciations and accusations, 

The AEC Chairman went on to say that 
this behavior made it necessary for President 
Eisenhower to bring to the attention of the 
world this intemperance and the destructive 
tactics of the Soviets, and to declare an end 
of the 14-month moratorium on the testing 
of nuclear weapons. The United States, he 
concluded, cannot lower its guard until the 
Soviets modify their unylelding position. 
“Until then, we must face resolutely the 
hazards of the future. To me, the greatest 
danger would be to see our country weak and 
prostrate—an easy prey for a Communist 
dictator whose stated objective is to destroy 
all that we cherish.” McCone gave similar 
but off-the-record s to a women's 
political forum and to a group of reporters 
in Washington. 

On January 21, AEC Commissioner John F. 
Noberg was even more blunt at a luncheon 
of the American Ordnance Association in 
Washington. “The Soviet representatives, 
wearing the guise of scientists but obviously 
Just going through the motions in the spirit 
of a formality which had to be endured, 
furnished not a scintilla of scientific infor- 
mation but instead satisfied themselves with 
a tirade against the men whom the United 
States had selected.” 

The verbatim record of the Geneva con- 
ference and testimony given by members of 
the U.S. delegation to the Senate Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee on February 4, contra- 
dict the McCone and Floberg statements. 

At the subcommittee hearing Fisk said, 
“Up until the last day, the Russians were 
their usual selves. They discussed sensibly 
and made good contributions. They are a 
very able group of people,” The comments 
they made on the analyses of the US. del- 
egation were “very good" and “made us think 
hard and do work we had not done,” Fisk said 
under questioning. It was only on the last 
day that they “improperly” questioned the 
intentions of the U.S, delegation. 

The man of second rank in the delegation, 
Dr. Wolfgang K. M. Panofsky, of Stanford 
University, told the committee that the Rus- 
sians made “elaborate theoretical contribu- 
tions on the distortion of seismic waves,” 
submitted data on large underground chem- 
ical explosions, and contributed seismic rec- 
ords taken in the Soviet Union which showed 
the earth tremors from the U.S. underground 
tests in Nevada. 

Mr. Eisenhower does not appear to have 
been fully apprised of what happened during 
the scientific conference in Geneva. That 
seems the best explanation for the develop- 
ments that followed: 

1. The end of the test moratorium. 

2. The setting of a date for the resumption 
of underground tests in Nevada (it has been 
put off for the time being). 

3. The new test-ban proposal of February 
11 which will make it legal to carry out 
underground tests on nuclear weapons that 
can be fairly large if they are exploded in a 
huge underground hole deep below the 
surface. 

The Russian coun would ban 
all tests and allow the West to examine a 
limited number Of suspicious events any- 
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where in the Soviet Union. The Russians 
would have the same privilege In the western 
nations. This plan looks attractive because 
it would permit the use of intelligence in- 
formation to uncover a violation. How far 
the plan gets depends on whether the Soviet 
Union will agree to the number of inspections 
the United States would consider adequate. 


Defacement of Religious and Other 
Institutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the Nation 
was shocked recently by what hopefully 
we all believe was only a temporary and 
Passing wave of vandalism and swastika 
painting. 

The religious and community leaders 
in Detroit held a special meeting with 
Police Commissioner Hart. In addition, 
the executive board of the UAW issued a 
special statement condemning these ac- 
tivities. We must all be alert to poten- 
tial dangers to our community and to our 
Nation in any outbreaks of this type. I 
ask unanimous consent that two state- 
ments be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and resolution were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


JOINT STATEMENT OF RELIGIOUS AND COMMU- 
NITY LEADERS IN DETROIT FOLLOWING A SPE- 
CIAL MEETING CALLED BY POLICE COMMIS- 
SIONER HERBERT W. Hart To Discuss THE 
PROBLEM or RELIGIOUS AND OTHER INSTITU- 
TIONS, JANUARY 15, 1960 


We as religious and community leaders in 
the city of Detroit representing all faiths and 
races met at police headquarters today. We 
were concerned with a series of incidents in- 
volving the defacement of houses of worship 
and other buildings, and met at the request 
of Police Commissioner Herbert W. Hart to 
discuss and evaluate the problem and to 
suggest the best means to combat it. ö 

Respect for human dignity and respect for 
differences, whether of race or religion, are 
foundation stones of our American way of 
life and basic in a democracy. No action is 
more reyolting than the senseless and cow- 
ardly desecration of a house of worship. 
An act of violence against any houses of wor- 
ship or public or community buildings is a 
threat to all faiths as well as to democracy 
itself. 

In the past 2 weeks there have been sey- 
eral instances of such desecrations. We all 
deplore these incidents as evidence of the 
neurotic or psychotic personalities who we 
believe are responsible. 

While we are of the opinion that there is 
no organized pattern, we do not minimize the 
seriousness of these outrages. These indi- 
vidual acts of vandalism emphasize for us 
the continued existence and danger of racial 
and religious prejudice. Such extreme acts 
grow out of racial and religious prejudices 
and discriminations all too widespread in 
our community and are fostered by improper 
attitudes or guidance in the home, 

We affirm our conviction that brotherhood, 
mutual respect and cooperation predominate 
in our city. We are determined, however, to 
be a part of the building of a moral commu- 
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nity that takes every ty and effort 

to eradicate the virus of hate in our midst. 

We express our confidence in the compe- 
tence of the Detroit Police Department to 
cope with this situation and our assurance 
in its continuing vigilance in uncovering 
those who have perpetrated these outrages 
on our community. Similarly we recognize 
our responsibility in this community for the 
inculcation of democratic ideals as a vital 
part of the educational responsibility of the 
home, at all levels in our schools and Just as 
vital a part of the teachings of our churches 
and synagogues, community groups, press, 
radio, and TV. 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE UAW INTERNA- 
TIONAL EXECUTIVE BOARD JANUARY 20, 1960, 
DETROIT, MICH, 

World War Il—its concentration camps, its 
extermination ovens, its 6 million Jewish 
dead—are not so far in the past that we in 
America can look upon the revival of the 
swastika across the face of our synagogues 
as merely the twisted work of pranksters. 

These are acts of bigotry as basic as those 
which swelled to carry a civilized nation 
down the road of savagery Just three decades 
ago. These acts shame and humiliate all 
who believe in democracy and scorn those 
who have died for it. 

Each day brings news of yet another com- 
munity shamed by those who would resur- 
rect that insignia of hate—the swastika. An 
ugly pattern of hate has formed, inspired in 
part by the fact that other acts of bigotry 
have failed to arouse the total Nation into 
realizing that bigotry is a terribly contagl- 
ous disease. 

The swastika-painters and the cross- 
burners look alike and are driven by the 
same distortions. They can't channel their 
hatred in one direction. No one religion, no 
one race, no one nationality is the sole tar- 
get of their hate. Every person who believes 
in, fights for and lives democracy is their 
victim. 

The swastika that now appears in the 
night indicates a quickening in the rhythm 
of hate. Anti-Semitic incidents have been 
erupting with such rapidity and on such & 
widespread scale that no one has a single 
explanation. 

It is the belief of the UAW international 
executive board that much of the anti- 
Jewish vandalism expresses hatred and hos- 
tility only incidentally directed against Jews, 
that a frightening depth of racial, religious 
and institutional hatred exists and is pro- 
moted by professionals. 

Racial and religious hatred can often go 
undiagnosed, its promoters operate unex- 
posed. But in raising the swastika insignia, 
so soon after the most devastating war in 
history, the hatemongers have aroused men 
of good will everywhere. 

The international UAW executive board 
joins religious leaders of all denominations 
who have denounced these outbursts of 
anti-Jewish feelings and have called on mu- 
nicipal, State, and Federal governments to 
take adequate and affirmative steps to ex- 
pose and punish those who are guilty of 
peddling hatred and who, if permitted to go 
unchallenged, would desecrate and destroy 
our free institutions. 


The Taxation of Cooperatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, high taxes 
represent a common burden and source 
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of grievance to the American people— 
not to mention a drag on our economy— 
and most of us resent seeing someone 
take advantage of Ioopholes in the law 
to avoid bearing their fair share of the 
taxload. 

Perhaps this resentment explains the 
outpouring of indignant editorials which 
greeted the disclosures of tax privileges 
now enjoyed by cooperative corporations 
competing with tax-paying enterprises. 

Under a cloak of immunity of tailor- 
made for co-ops in the earliest days of 
the income tax, these commercial or- 
ganizations have grown and prospered. 
Many own assets valued in tens of mil- 
lions of dollars. They engage in many 
different commercial activities, whole- 
sale and retail, manufacture and dis- 
tribution. 

Shielded from taxes, co-ops have built 
up their highly profitable empires at the 
expense of competitors, and often wind 
up absorbing their tax-burdened rivals 
into their sheltered domains, : 

At long last, however, the co-ops’ free 
ride seems to be nearing an end, and 
much of the credit for arousing public 
opinion in support of tax equality must 
go to the alert and conscientious editors 
who in recent weeks have issued strong 
demands for legislative reform. 

For my colleagues’ benefit, editorial 
response to the facts developed at re- 
cent hearings before the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means is sampled 
as follows: 

The Wilkes-Barre Record, January 29, 
1960: 

“Taxation of earnings of cooperative asso- 
ciations which had not been distributed or 
allocated to patrons was imposed by Con- 
gress as part of the 1951 Revenue Act at the 
request of the Truman administration. But 
some co-ops have continued to avoid taxes 
on their earnings by issuing certificates 
from time to time stating the member's 
share of earnings. Courts held that these 
certificates were not taxable inasmuch as 
they had no determinable market value- 
The earnings certificates were taxable only 
when cashed in. 

“Meanwhile, co-ops were free to invest 
their profits in other enterprises. Fre- 
quently these were in direct competition 
with businesses paying the corporate tax 
rate on profits ranging up to 52 percent.” 

The New Orleans States and Item, Febru- 
ary 3, 1960: 

“Businessmen who must pay all the reg- 
ular taxes_and still try to compete with 
co-ops have justice on their side. The trag- 
edy is that in spite of justice on their side 
many of them have been driven out of 
business. 

“Co-ops should pay their way taxwise and 
we hope Congress is fairminded enough to 
insist on the ending of an injustice against 
taxpaying private businesses.” 

The Dubuque (Iowa) Telegraph-Herald. 
February 1, 1960: ; 

“The steady increase in business trans- 
acted by co-ops during World War II, con- 
trasted with heavy wartime taxes on other 
businesses, created widespread agitation for 
equal tax treatment.” 

The Salem (Oreg.) Capital Journal, Jan- 
uary 14, 1960: 

Key Democrats on the House Ways and 
Means Committee are reported to have de- 
cided to push legislation that would close 
one of the biggest loopholes for income tax 
evasion, by increasing Federal taxes on in- 
comes of cooperatives, which because of their 
tax exemption have had a phenomenal 
growth.” 
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The Roanoke Times, February 9, 1960: 

“The tax ‘gravy train’ being ridden by co- 
operatives may be nearing the end of the 
line. 

“For far too many years cooperatives have 
enjoyed an unfair advantage over taxpaying 
businesses.” 

The De Kalb (Il.) Chronicle, February 5, 
1960: 

“Co-ops, as everyone knows, are big busi- 
ness. Nourished by their colossal tax ad- 
vantage to continue to grow at an alarming 
r 

“Any effort to strengthen the unworkable 
1951 law. a procedure which some members 
favor, would leave the co-ops as freewheel- 
ing as ever and simply shift the tax burden 
that is properly theirs to the backs of the 
farmer members.” 

The Amarillo (Tex.) Globe-Times, Febru- 
ary 1, 1960: 

“The broad investigation of Federal in- 
dividual and corporate income tax structure 
sparked by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee today is aimed at law changes in 
1961 or 1962 rather than this election year, 
but Congress may make a small start in 
1960 by closing a tax escape route to 
cooperatives." 

The San Diego Evening Tribune, February 
12, 1960: 

“Cooperative commercial ventures in this 
country are now big business. 

“They should be considered as such—par- 
ticularly with regard to taxation. 

“This is not the case at present. As a 
result, many of the Nation’s taxpaying cor- 
Porations face unfair competition from their 
free-riding. co-op rivals * . 

“Equality in this matter is long overdue.” 

The Chicago Tribune, February 14, 1960: 

“In its search for inequities in the income 
tax system, the House Ways and Means 
Committee ought to be particularly inter- 
ested in the virtual immunity which is en- 
joyed by thousands of cooperative organiza- 
tions. * è è 

“If corporate taxes were applied to coop- 
eratives, the tax yield might be as much as 
$200 million a year.” 

The Fort Lauderdale (Fla.) News, Febru- 
ary 4, 1960: 

“Co-ops drill oil wells, operate refineries 
and filling stations. They engage in min- 
ing, insurance, banking, publishing, paper- 
making, lumbering, and homebuild- 
ing. e 0-0 

“All of this is in direct competition with 
taxpaying private enterprise. Sort of a 
kingdom within a kingdom. 


Americanism Award 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, a dis- 
tinguished and greatly respected citizen 
of Scranton, Pa., Mr. William W. Scran- 

has received the accolade of a 
Number of his fellow citizens through 
the annual Americanism award of 
Amos Lodge 136, B'nai B’irth. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
Port of this occasion in the Scranton 

of March 7, 1960, be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
As follows: 
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AMERICANISM AWARD GIVEN TO SCRANTON 

Amos Lodge 136, B'nai B'rith, last night for 
the second time in the 8 years in which it 
has bestowed its annual Americanism award 
honored a member of the family for which 
the city is named. 

More than 300 persons at the award dinner 
in the ish Community Center gave a ris- 
ing ovation to William W. Scranton, son of 
the late Worthington W. Scranton, who was 
the first recipient of the award, as he re- 
ceived the plaque from Attorney David B. 
Miller, first vice president of the lodge. 

In giving the award to Mr. Scranton, At- 
torney Miller stressed the unaffected, unas- 
suming, modest simplicity of Mr. Scranton. 
He noted, He knows our community and our 
people intimately, for he is a descendant of 
Scranton’s founding family who has long 
been prominent in the civic and economic 
life of our community. 

“Bill has been in the forefront of our 
charity and welfare campaigns for years, 
giving unstintingly of his time, talent, and 
money.” 

He cited Mr. Scranton’s service during 
World War II in the Air Transport Command 
and his service last year in the Department 
of State as special assistant to the Secre- 
tary of State and the Secretary’s glowing 
tribute in accepting his resignation, quoting 
Secretary Christian Herter as saying, “I have 
never seen anyone grasp with greater rapidity 
not only the factual details but the implica- 
tions in the many knotty problems which 
came to this office.” 

Mr. Scranton in accepting the award 
noted that he had accepted the first Ameri- 
canism Award given by the lodge on behalf 
of his father and that his father, though he 
hung none of the diplomas, certificates or 
other recognitions of honors given him in 
his home or office, did have the Americanism 
award from Amos Lodge displayed upon the 
wall of his home. 

Mr. Scranton also spoke of the ideals of 
justice and service shared by members of 
the lodge and declared that in accepting 
the award he was very honored and most 
grateful. 

Principal speaker was Maj. Gen Julius 
Klein, retired, past commander of the 
Jewish War Veterans, author of the Klein 
report for the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations Armed Forces Subcommittee, com- 
mander of the 23d Quartermaster Truck 
Regiment in the South Pacific during World 
War II, and recipient of numerous military 
medals and governmental commendations. 

General Klein termed the Senate filibus- 
ter “a tragic spectacle” and noted that while 
citizens of the United States are somewhat 
amused by hearing of it, the Soviet Union, 
the Soviet satellites and Africa are giving it 
and the human rights question behind it 
serious consideration. 

He condemned as well the book, “The Ugly 
American,” and said of State Department 
workers abroad, “If you could see those 
young people during their best, I say, they 
are combat soldiers and we can be very 
proud of our Foreign Service.” 

He also strongly supported President Ei- 
senhower's views on national defense and 
spoke sharply of those who, for political or 
other motives, are now cri them. 

General Klein also dwelt at some length 
on the US. need to prevent its con- 
cern over Soviet missiles from dulling 
awareness of Soviet gains in other fields, 
and he stressed that the United States must 
stand fast on the present policy toward 
Berlin. 

“If Berlin is abandoned, we have los 
World War II and surely the Korean war,” 
he cautioned. 

He referred to Israel as “the only little 
democracy in the Middle East the United 
States can depend on,” and he said that in 
its dealings the United States has met the 
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Soviets “more than half way,” adding that 
in the way of trade agreements, any course 
that would make American dollars available 
to promote the Soviets’ aims would be 
“suicidal.” 

Attorney Jerome E. Parker, president of 
city council] and a past president of Amos 
Lodge, was toastmaster, Paul Magida was 
general chairman. 

Rabbi Milton Richman, spiritual leader of 
Madison Avenue Temple, offered invocation, 
and Rabbi Simon H. Shoop, spiritual leader 
of Temple Israel, benediction. George W. 
Unger, president of the lodge, spoke briefly 
and distributed awards to various members 
of the lodge. Mayor James T. Hanlon ex- 
tended greetings. 

Introduced were the members of this year’s 
Americanism Award selection committee: 
John P. Barrett, president of the chamber of 
commerce; Gerard J. Ferrario, president of 
the junior chamber of commerce; Harold M. 
Brandamore, president of the Lions Club; 
Louis J. Nappi, president of the local unit 
of UNICO National; Attorney Joseph C. Kre- 
der, president of Rotary Club, and George 
F. Peck, president of the Kiwanis Club, as 
well as Charles Luger and Max Spindel of 
Amos Lodge. 

Previous recipients of the lodge’s Ameri- 
canism Award, in addition to Worthington 
W. Scranton, who was the initial recipient, 
are I. E. Oppenheim, 1954; A. B. Cohen, 
1955; Roy Stauffer, 1956; Ted v. 

Sr., 1957; Morris Goodman, 1958, and Presi- 
dent Judge T. Linus Hoban, 1959. 


Mysterious Reasoning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the mayor 
of Charles City, Iowa, has attacked me 
for voting to sustain President Eisen- 
hower's veto of the so-called water-pol- 
lution control bill, H.R. 3610. This, of 
course, is his privilege, just as it is the 
privilege of the Waterloo (Iowa) Cou- 
rier to question his reasoning in de- 
manding bigger and better handouts 
from Washington. 

As part of my remarks, I desire to in- 
clude the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Courier on March 6: 

Mayor Mike Micich, of Charles City, for- 
mer Democratic candidate for Third District 
Congressman, recently attacked Represent- 
ative H. R. Gross for supporting President 
Eisenhower's veto of a bill to increase from 
$500 million to $900 million the amount of 
aid to help local communities solve pollu- 
tion problems. 

Micich is concerned, because Charles City 
had hoped to obtain 30 percent of the cost 
of constructing a sewage disposal plant 
($200,000) from the Federal Government. 
He says Charles City shouldn’t have to pay 
the entire cost of the project; and this is 
his reasoning: 

“Charles City does not take its water sup- 
ply out of the river but has deep wells. 
Many communities below Charles City do 
take their water out of the Cedar River for 
human consumption and that is one of the 
principal reasons we must see to it that we 
do not pollute the water here in Charles 
City, making it unusable to cities down- 
stream. It is not solely a Charles City prob- 
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lem; therefore, it is unfair to expect the local 
taxpayer to pay 100 percent of the cost of 
pollution control.” 

This is a wonderful example of the type 
of reasoning which leads to demand for 
Federal ald. Charles City is polluting the 
Cedar River but because Cedar Rapids uses 
water from the river the Federal Govern- 
ment ought to help pay the cost of a Charles 
City sewage disposal plant. By this reason- 
ing, a chemical plant belching poisonous gas 
into the air is entitled to Federal aid be- 
cause everybody in the country might some- 
time breathe this same air, 

It is a great mystery to us that anyone 
should see an advantage in Federal aid. If 
sewage disposal plants are to be financed 
from Federal taxes, the cost will be greater 
because of the inevitable Washington serv- 
ice deduction” on tax dollars sent to the 
National Capital and returned to local 
communities, 

The people of Charles City should be 
happy that the rash increase in Federal aid 
was defeated. In the long run the policy 
of imposing local responsibility for solving 
local problems will lead to greater economy 
because voters are able to exert strict su- 
pervision over the spending of local tax 
dollars 


Plucky Israel: Wonderland of the 
Unexpected 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, bus- 
tling, up-to-the-minute Israel is speedily 
growing into one of the more important 
tourist centers of the world for visitors 
from every nation. Informality and ease 
of manners, customs, and hospitality are 
the keynotes, as I can attest from my 
journeys to this modern miracle land. 

A graphic description of incredible 
Israel, as a place to which visitors are 
gravitating from everywhere, especially 
the United States, was recently carried 
in the Diplomat magazine. In an in- 
teresting article, contained in a special 
supplement devoted to Israel, many of 
the wonders which await visitors are 
outlined. I hope publicity such as this 
will encourage more people to visit this 
noble bastion of liberty in the Middle 
East, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INcREDIBLE ISRAEL: WONDERLAND OF THE 
UNEXPECTED 
(By Jerald F. Ter Horst) 

Tet Aviv.—"Shalom,” the stranger said 
cheerily. 
ment?” 

I rose from my chalr, eyeing his tieless 
shirt, short sleeves and crepe soled shoes. 
It was 8 o’clock in the evening on the fasion- 
able terrace of the Grand Accadia Hotel on 
Tel Aviv’s magnificent seaside. And my ap- 
pointment was with an influential Israeli 
banker-diplomat. 

Cautiously, I introduced myself. The 
stranger grinned, extended a tanned hand. 
“Fine,” he said in solid Middle West Eng- 
lish. “Where do we start?” 


“I believe we have an appoint- . 
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Such was my introduction, not-only to the 
executive of the largest private investment 
firm in Israel but to life in the young coun- 
try itself. Lesson No. 1, I mentally jotted. 
Expect the unexpected. The man in the gray 
flannel suit will probably be, not an Israeli, 
but another tourist. 

I felt better several days later when I 
learned that Abba Eban, former Israel Am- 
bassador to the United States and a favorite 
of the Washington diplomatic set, had to 
be taught the same lesson about Israeli in- 
formality. 

Hang up that pin-atriped suit, Prime Min- 
ister David Ben-Gurion advised his young 
protégé as Eban switched from the protocol 
circuit to the political campaign in his bid 
(successful) for a seat in the Knesset and 
Ben-Gurton's Cabinet. 

So Eban jointed the ranks of the sport- 
shirted. It was the same Eban otherwise, 
enthralling audiences in fluent Hebrew, Ger- 
man, English, Arabic or Persian, as he hunted 
votes among the 70-plus nationality groups 
which make up this Middle East melting pot. 
But the sight of Eban's elbows would have 
startled anyone accustomed to Eban in the 
formal surroundings of the United Nations. 

The classic case for informality involves 
Ben-Gurion himself. Rushing from a state 
ceremony to a meeting of leaders of the 
Histradut, Israel's powerful labor body, the 
bushy-haired Prime Minister found no time 
to change his attire. Anticipating their re- 
action, Ben-Gurion rose to speak with this 
explanation: 

“Excuse me. I come to you in my working 
clothes.” 

All this is related, not to glorify the merits 
of conducting business and affairs of state 
in short sleeves and open throats, but to 
illustrate the mood of a dynamic country 
and its energetic people. This is a land, not 
of milk and honey as the Bible hespoke, 
but of rock, sand, drought and old-fashioned 
hard work. 

Except for the hard cadre of Sabras (native 
Palestinian Jews named after the sweet, 
prickly cactus fruit), most of the Israelis are 
refugees from oppression in Europe, Africa, 
and neighboring Arab lands. Israel's lead- 
ers, for the major part, are self-made men 
and women who came up from the ranks of 
peasants. Dressy attire has a place in Is- 
rael—at the theater, the opera, and some 
stuffy bars. But a visitor or an Israell can go 
just about anywhere in sports garb. And he 
does. 

Thus geared to expect the unexpected, it 
was comprehensible to came upon an en- 
campment of nomadic Bedouins just a 90- 
minute bus ride out of Tel Aviv’s westernized 
metropolis.. Hard by Beersheba (Well of 
Sheba) on the edge of the Negev Desert lives 
Sheik Suleiman and his 2.500 tribesmen, 
their goatshair tents, and flocks of sheep, 
goats, and camels. 

The bearded old sheik is still carrying a 
torch for Mrs, Eleanor Roosevelt—to whom 
he proposed several years ago. Her picture 
adorns the walls of the stucco quarters the 
sheik himself calls home. He never misses 
an opportunity to call upon her when Mrs. 
Roosevelt visits Israel. Suleiman's ambi- 
tion is to add a 40th wife to his collec- 
tion, but the monogamic law of Israel and 
Cupid has thwarted his desire. The last to 
turn him down was an 18-year-old blonde 
German fraulein who had answered an ad- 
vertisement in the European press. 

Israel has ambitious plans for the Negev, 
a wilderness of dry, rocky hills and inde- 
scribably beautiful gorges and cliffs that 
stretches its lonely, virtually uninhabited 
length from Beersheba to Eilat on the Red 
Sea’s Gulf of Aqaba. A costly project is now 
underway to channel water from Lake Ti- 
berlas (the ancient Sea of Galilee) in the 
north down to the Negev. Ben-Gurion 
hopes to turn the Negev into a fertile garden 
spot, perhaps as it once was in the days of 
the Nabataeans who inhabited the area 
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2,000 years ago. “And they shali build the 
old wastes,” said the prophef Isaiah, “they 
shall raise up the former desolations, and 
they shall repair the waste cities, the desola- 
tions of many generations.” 

At Eilat itself, it is possible to glimpse 
camels near the ancient Well of Abraham 
or journey a few miles to the Mines of Sol- 
omon where slaves mined the copper which 
Solomon traded to merchants of the Far 
East for gold, silver, silk, and fabulous treas- 
ures, 4 

More importantiy to modern Israel, how- 
ever, Eilat some day will be its soaport on the 
Indian Ocean, Under Israel's planned econ- 
omy, 6,000 people live there now in quarters 
erected by the government. In time, a city 
of 60,000 will be built, serving as a rail, oll, 
and export center. The traveler today can 
still go skin diving In the crystal, mildly 
brackish waters of the gulf or glimpse the 
aquatic wonderland via the comforts of a 
glass-bottomed boat. 

My first sight of a pretty young thing 
named Elana on the edge of the U.N.-pa- 
trolled Gaza Strip made it hard to believe 
that she was a symbol of a waning era in 
Israel. Elana, as beauteous as the Biblical 
Ruth, is one of the leaders of about a hun- 
dred young Israelis who live, work, and oper- 
ate a large kibbutz (collective farm) in the 
3 of no man’s land between Israel and 

gypt. 

All of these youngsters are between 19 and 
21, many just out of thelr compulsory sery- 
ice in the Israeli Army. Elana—she said her 
last name was unimportant—is one of these. 
Garbed in a sweater-blouse, blue shorts and 
barefooted—the workaday uniform—she 
guided us around the quarters of Kibbutz 
Nahal Oz, the communal dining 
room and out to the nursery-schoolroom- 
home of the young children of the five or six 
married couples in the group. The young- 
sters see their parents from 4 p.m. until bed- 
time. Married couples are entitled to a pair 
of neat, small rooms, Elana, being single, 
shares & room with two other girls. 

With flashing dark eyes, she described the 
way the men and women of the kibbutz are 
turning the dry brown soil into green, pro- 
ductive fields through Irrigation and per- 
spiration, 

“No,” she said thoughtfully to the ob- 
vious question, “I don't miss the city lights. 
Here I have a chance to contribute, to share 
in the future of Israel. It is much more im- 
portant than just living in the city." 

Kibbutzniks own and operate their own 
lands, borrowing money from the Jewish 
Agency, much of it contributed by American 
Jews, on long-term loans. Nahal Oz is but 
3 years old, but some kibbutzim have 
swimming pools, espresso“ bars and their 
residents live as comfortably as any wealthy 
Iowa corngrower. The exception is that they 
cannot take their wealth with them if they 
should leave the kibbutz. 

Yet the kibbutzim, backbone of the Zlon- 
ist movement for more than a quarter cen- 
tury, are fading away. In the days before 
statehood, the kibbutz was like a pioneer set- 
tlement in America’s wild West. Its people 
had to work and share together to ward 
drought, marauding Arabs and the impos- 
sible loneliness of isolation in a desert. To- 
day the trend in Israel is toward the mosh- 
avim—cooperative farms where the people 
pool their tools and product-marketing but 
still own and farm indiyidual hectares of 
land. Kibbutzim like Nahal Oz exist only 
along Israel's tense borders where the kib- 
butzniks must serve as border troops as well 
ns farmers in event of hostilities. 

Another unexpected facet of Israel is its 
diminutive size. In a land not much bigger 
than New Jersey, it is possible to headquar- 
ter at an American-style seaside hotel such 
as the Grand Accadia at Tel Aviy and make 
daily forays by bus or rented auto to every 
point of the country. One gets in more 
roadwork this way, and from eurly spring 
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until late October, can relax at the end of a 
day with a brisk swim in the azure Medi- 
terranean. 

However, even in a minimum 2-week stay 
in Israel, it is much the best to plan an 
overnight stop or two in Jerusalem's com- 
modious King David Hotel or the peaceful, 
smart Galei Kineret Hotel on the western 
shore of Lake Tiberias when visiting Naza- 
reth. 

At the latter, it Is possible to escape the 
omnipresent dust and souvenir hawkers and 
Meditate on what this land must have been 
like in the days of Christ and St. Peter. The 
lake, fresh and invigorating in daytime, 
Wears a brooding air of mystery at twilight 
as the sun sets on the Syrian hills. 

It is impossible in any brief odyssey to 
capture all the moods and impressions of 
Jerusalem, a holy city of Jews, Christians, 
and Moslems. Unfortunately for the visitor 
in Israel, the ancient landmarks of Old Jeru- 
salem are in the zone occupied by Jordan 
and travel between the two parts is not per- 
mitted except on rare occasions of pilgrim- 
age, which must be arranged well in advance, 

But unless one is a pilgrim, with a pil- 
grim’s insistence on personally touching the 
holy or ancient spots, the modern Israel 
should more than suffice the brief traveler. 
Language is no barrier, since English is the 
Second tongue of most Irsaelis a visitor is 
Ukely to encounter in the cities, shops, ho- 
tels, government offices. 

Eating can be a minor irritant since Israel, 
although established as a hayen for the op- 
Pressed, so far has applied the rabbinical 
bans on pork and the mixing of meat and 
dairy products in the same meal for all who 
must dine in public places. But though one 
must inevitably choose between “meat or 
dairy” meals, the latter can open up new 
Vistas of fruit and vegetable concoctions to 
ase a jaded appetite. 

Israel is a land where one learns early to 
expect the unexpected. But the rewards are 
likely to be beyond your expectations, 


James Wesley Rearden—Lesson in 


Loyalty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RILEY 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14; 1960 


Mr. RILEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
lude excerpts from the report of the 
Dresident of the Graniteville Co., Gran- 
iteville, S.C., which pay tribute to one of 
e most remarkable men who ever lived, 
James Wesley Rearden. This man 
Served one company for nearly 87 years. 
is believed to be a record unequaled 

the history of mankind. Mr. Rear- 
den's service is truly a lesson in loyalty, 
t it is more than that. It is also a 
tribute to his employers and is indicative 
Of the fine relations generally prevailing 
between management and labor in South 
Carolina, I know personally and num- 
or among my good friends most of the 
Officers and many of the employees of 
this fine company. While I did not 
know Mr. Rearden well, I was familiar 
With the high regard and esteem in 
Which he was held by his fellow man. I 
respectfully present these excerpts from 
report of the president, Samuel H. 
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Swint, and commend them to my col- 

leagues for reading. 

The excerpts follow: 

Excerpts FroM THE REPORT OF THE PRESI- 
DENT, GRANITEVILLE, Co., GRANITEVILLE, 
S. C., FOR THE YEAR 1959, PRESENTED AT THE 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STOCKHOLDERS, 
FEBRUARY 23, 1960 

HISTORICAL EXHIBIT: JAMES WESLEY REARDEN 
When Graniteville’s “Grand Old Man,” 

James Wesley Rearden, passed away at his 
home in Graniteville, S. C., on March 25, 
1959, the last chapter was written and the 
book was closed on a very interesting and 
unusual life. His time spanned all but 
16 of Graniteville Co.’s 114 years of 
existence. And during 87 of those years he 
was an employee of Graniteville Co—a rec- 
ord of continuous service with one business 
firm which, to the best of our knowledge, 
has never been equaled by anyone else any- 
where. 

A book could be written—and it should 
be—about Mr. Rearden’s unique and ded- 
icated life of service to his femily, his 
church, his community and the company for 
which he worked so faithfully from May 10, 
1872 until his death on March 25, 1959. Un- 
fortunately, space does not permit us to do 
him justice here, but the pictures and the 
notes which appear on pages 28 through 31 
will serve to give our stockholders a glimpse 
of this remarkable man and, at the same 
time, will preserve something of him and his 
distinctive contributions in the Granite- 
ville Co. archives (p. 7). 

NOTES MADE ON A VISIT WITH MR. JAMES 
WESLEY REARDEN ON THE MORNING OF MAY 
10, 1957, THE 85TH ANNIVERSARY OF HIS 
CONTINUOUS EMPLOYMENT WITH GRANITE- 
VILLE CO. 


This morning we three (Samuel H. Swint, 
president; F. A. Townsend, vice president; 
and William C. Lott, assistance vice presi- 
dent) went up to Mr. Rearden’s home at 78 
Canal Street in Graniteville to see him. We 
found him in very good spirits, and in better 
condition than we had thought he might 
be. He was pleased to see us, and we sat 
and talked with him for about an hour. We 
encouraged him to do most of the talking, 
and he did this with some effort but with 
evident enjoyment. He asked who had sent 
him flowers and was very much interested 
in things at the office. Mr. Swint “kidded” 
him about not coming to the office to see 
us, telling him that he had too good a record 
to go and spoll it by “loafing around.” Mr. 
Rearden did not really understand this, but 
when Mr. Swint began to ask him questions 
about his early days with Graniteville, he 
brightened visibly and told us quite a lot 
that was interesting and informative. 

Mr. Swint asked Mr. Rearden exactly what 
had happened on May 10, 1872, 85 years ago. 
Mr. Rearden said that he had been fishing 
on the banks of the creek (Horse Creek) very 
near where a portion of the’fence surround- 
ing the mill (original Graniteville mill) was 
Placed. He stated that his own home, which 
he described as a “half log house,“ was close 
by the same spot. He described how a tree 
grew just on the banks of the creek and 
how the water seemed to form a rather deep 
pool as it passed beneath the roots of this 
tree. He said he had learned this was a 
good place to fish and that it was not long 
before he caught the biggest red-breast 
perch he had ever caught “before or since.” 
Mr. Rearden went into some detail in de- 
scribing the size and the coloring of this 
fish. He said that when he caught the fish 
he became quite excited and jerked his fish- 
ing pole entirely over his head, which threw 
the fish over the fence against the gutter 
of the mill. He wasted no time climbing 
the 7-foot fence to retrieve the fish. When 
he got inside the fence he saw watching him 
Mr. Tillman Faulkner, who was overseer of 
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the cloth room. Mr Rearden had spent 
quite a bit of time looking in the door of 
the cloth room and watching the people at 
work there, and he alreday knew how to do 
some of the Jobs there even though he never 
actually run any of them. He said that Mr. 
Faulkner complimented him on the size of 
his fish and then asked him, “Would you 
like a job?“ 

Mr. Rearden answered very promptly, 
“Yes; what do you want me to do?” 

“I want you to tack,” Mr. Faulkner said. 

“What time do you want me here?” 

“Tomorrow morning.” And Mr, Rearden 
said he was there at 5:30 the next morning. 

Mr. Swint asked Mr. Rearden how many 
hours a day they worked in those days. Mr. 
Rearden replied that they worked 12 hours 
a day 6 days a week, except that Saturday 
was a short day. He went on to explain 
that they usually worked a little extra time 
every weekday so as to be able to have some 
time off on Saturday—if they picked up 5 or 
6 hours extra work during the weekdays then 
they would have to work only 6 or 7 hours 
on Saturday. For this he reecived the sum 
of $1.80 per week, paid every 4 weeks. He 
said that the excuse or reason given for 
paying off at such lengthy intervals was 
that to pay off more often would give the 
office man too much work to do. 

Mr. Swint asked Mr. Rearden where he 
went to school, He replied he had gone to 
school at the “Academy” for about a year. 
“I wasn’t a bad boy,” he said, “but my daddy 
decided to send me to somebody who could 
handle me.” He stated that a man by the 
mame of John Snead had started a school, 
and his daddy sent him there. He said that 
Mr, Snead could handle him all right. “He 
would switch us at the drop of a hat.” He 
mentioned that Mr. Snead had only one leg, 
saying, He brought it back from the war.” 
Mr. Swint asked Mr. Rearden if he remem- 
bered William Gregg. Mr. Rearden replied 
that he remembered him well. He men- 
tioned that Gregg used to live in the house 
where he (Mr. Rearden) was now living, 
spending part of his time there and part of 
his time at his home on Kalmia Hill. He 
told about seeing Gregg on a good many 
occasions come to the “Academy,” as he 
called it, with his buggy loaded with 
peaches. He said that Gregg had a sizable 
peach orchard, and he shipped peaches to 
New. York; he would load up his buggy with 
ripe peaches and drive in the yard of the 
“Academy.” Mr. Rearden said that as soon 
as Gregg would arrive he usually “hollered 
out,” and that signaled the dismissal of all 
classes. The children would crowd around 
his buggy and he would hand the peaches 
out, taking particular care to sce that all 
the girls got one. Mr. Rearden asserted that 
the boys, “including me,” did manage to 
reach in and get at least one, and sometimes 
were able to get two or three and stick them 
inside their jackets. 

Mr. Rearden told the story of how a boy 
named Bill Guliedge was standing on the 
streets one day when Gregg passed by in his 
buggy. He said that Gregg stopped the 
buggy and asked Gulledge what he was do- 
ing on the streets instead of being at school. 
He did not know what excuse Gulledge gave, 
but, in the meantime, Mr. Gregg had sent 
someone to get his father (Gulledge's) out of 
the mill and come and see him. When the 
father came out, Gregg asked him why it was 
his son was not in school, being of school 
age. Mr. Gulledge said that he (the boy) 
did not have enough clothes to wear to 


everything he needed in the way of clothing. 

. Rearden said most of the clothing was 
secured in the form of cloth; Mr. Gregg then 
told Mr. Gulledge to take all of this ma- 
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terial home and tell his wife to make the 
boy some clothes and see to it that he at- 
tended school. Of course, Mr. Gregg paid 
the bill at the store. 

Another interesting incident concerning 
William Gregg was also told by Mr. Rearden. 
He said that he could call the name of the 
individual concerned but that he would 
rather not, since he had descendants still 
living around here. Mr. Gregg was on his 
way from his home on Kalmia Hill to 
Graniteville one day when he passed this 
man at the top of Cemetery Hill. He was 
carrying a gallon jug, and Mr. Gregg stopped 
and called him over. “What have you got 
in that jug?” he asked. The man did not 
answer and Gregg said, “Hand it here.” He 
handed it up to Gregg in the buggy—Gregg 
removed the cork and sniffed it—it was corn 
liquor. He raised the jug and brought it 
down sharply on his buggy wheel, breaking 
it in many pieces. Then he asked the man, 
“How much did you pay for this whisky?” 
The answer was $1.25. Gregg reached in his 
pocket and handed $1.25 to the man, and 
said, “Take this $1.25 home to your wife and 
tell her to buy some clothes for the chil- 
dren.” Whether or not he did this nobody 
seemed to know, 

Mr. Rearden talked with great clarity and 
perception; he was particularly attentive to 
small details of events that happened 85 
years ago. He exhibited a keen sense of 
humor, as illustrated by the fact that he 
mentioned some lady in one of his stories 
and stated, “I do not know how old she is, 
but there’s one thing I have learned, and 
that is not to ask any lady her age.” An- 
other illustration of his sense of humor 
came when he was talking about John 
Snead, the schoolmaster—he said that 
Snead’s wife actually bossed the school, 
“s * * bossed him too, I think.“ 

We thoroughly enjoyed our visit and our 
talk with Mr. Rearden this morning. He is 
truly an amazing man with a remarkable 
record of 85 years of continuous service with 
one company—a record which, undoubtedly, 
cannot be equaled by anyone else in industry 
anywhere (pp, 29-31). 

H. Swrrrr. 
Francis A. TOWNSEND. 
WILLIAM C. LOTT. 


GRANITEVILLE, S.C., May 10, 1957. 

Norge.—Mr. Rearden died on March 25, 
1959, just 1½ months before he would have 
completed (on May 10, 1959) 87 years of con- 
tinuous service with Graniteville Co. 

To the beautiful little church (St. John 
Methodist) just around the corner from his 
home in Graniteville and one of the two 
built by William Gregg when he was build- 
ing the community, Wesley Rearden paid 
constant devotion. He joined it in 1884, was 
married there to Allie Quimby 3 years later, 
taught the Young Men's Bible Class every 
Sunday for 31 years, was a member for 68 
years, and was a lifetime member of its board 
of stewards. 

When the Thomas De La Rue Co., Ltd., of 
London, England, had an employee, Harry 
Adkins, to complete 75 years of service in 
1950, the company asked the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers to search for 
that person in the United States who could 
most nearly equal Mr. Adkins’ record. Of 
course, when Mr, Rearden was located, the 
De La Rue Co. was surprised to learn that he 
had already exceeded Adkins’ record by 3 
years. Mr. Rearden was invited to come to 
London and bring someone with him as a 
guest of the De La Rue Co.; his health would 
not permit him to take the trip. However, 
on the day on which Mr. Adkins completed 
his 75 years of service with De La Rue, there 
Was an exchange of telegrams between the 
two “oldtimers,” and Mr. Rearden was pre- 
sented a silver salver or tray by the De La 
Rue Co., identical to the one presented to 
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Mr, Adkins. On the tray the names of both 
men were engraved, the names of the two 
companies they had served, and the words 
N is the true insignia of manhood” 


“The Air Force Reserve Manual” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orb, I include the following letters to an 
editor: 


COUNCIL AND PROTESTANTS 


In a recent editorial, the Easton Express 
bemoaned the state of public apathy. The 
situation was accurately appraised, but it 
is possible from the pages of the same paper 
to trace the factors in one issue which con- 
tribute to public apathy. It is the age-old 
maneuver of clouding an issue instead of 
squarely answering the charges involved. 

The issue involved is whether or not the 
National Council of Churches in particular, 
and Protestant clergymen in general, have 
been infiltrated by the Communists. The 
evidence in support of the charge is yolu- 
minous. To date, however, no honest effort 
has been made to prove or disprove the 
charges. 

Instead, an Express editorial labeled the 
charges “unsupported.” George Cornell, AP 
religion writer, said in effect that such a 
charge is not new. Then he went on to 
speak in less than complimentary terms of 
those who would dare to question the Na- 
tional Council of Churches or the Protestant 
clergy, singling out Dr. Carl McIntire of the 
International Council of Churches. In its 
Roundtable, the Express quotes an article 
by Murry Kempton in the New York Post 
which criticizes Representative Francis E. 
Water and his House Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee. This is the group which 
has amassed the evidence which directly 
supports the charges. 

If the charges are not new, as Mr. Cornell 
states—and no wonder, since the infiltration 
is not new—the tactics in defense are less 
so—if you cannot answer the charges, smear, 
and deprecate those who make them. Cloud 
the issue, keep the public uninformed about 
the truth of the charges. Does this or does 
it not contribute to public apathy? After 
all, the millions of Protestants for whom the 
National Council of Churches purports to 
speak have a right to know. 

As the Federal Council of Churches, as it 
used to be called, the National Council of 
Churches came under fire on the charges of 
communistic infiltration and began to feel 
the displeasure of its membership in an eco- 
nomic way. However, with the royalties 
from its best seller, the Revised Standard 
Version of the Bible, it has molded itself 
into an organization which is virtually in- 
dependent of its membership. Impervious 
to criticism, it has developed into a power- 
ful force exerting its influence in the affairs 
of government, in the press, on the radio, 
and on television. Though it purports to 
speak for Protestantism, its policies do not 
always represent the will of its membership. 
The recommendation for the recognition of 
Red China is a classic example. We are 
presently witnessing its influence upon 
Government and the press to keep the pub- 
lic in a state of uninformed apathy. 

The Reverend Horace H. Hory, 

Fist BAPTIST CHURCH, PHILLIPSBURG. 


March 14 


THE MANUAL 

The Washington (D.C.) Post and Times 
Herald recently broke the story of the Na- 
tional Council of Christian Churches of the 
United States demanding the immediate sup- 
pression of the Air Force Reserve manual 
containing a section entitled “Communism 
in Religion.” 

Thomas S. Gates, Jr., Secretary of Defense, 
ordered the manual withdrawn. Secretary 
of the Air Force Dudley C. Sharp apologized 
to the officials of the National Council of 
Churches. 

Congressman Francis E. WALTER, chair- 
man of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, accused the Secretary of De- 
tense of issuing a groveling apology, when 
the Air Force manual's statements are true. 
He said the reference to communism in re- 
ligion was based on facts and that Gates 
should have investigated the facts before 
issuing this groveling apology to the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. He declared: 
“The leadership of the National Council of 
Churches, which claims to speak for 38 mil- 
lion American Protestants, has in the aggre- 
gate a record of hundreds of affiliations with 
Communist fronts and causes.” 

Dr. Clyde J. Kennedy, president of the 
American Council of Churches, Dr. Carl 
McIntire, president of the International 
Council of Christian Churches, Dr. Ralph I. 
Yarnell, secretary of the American Council, 
Dr. Harlan J. O Dell, vice president of the 
American Council, and many other church 
leaders and Protestant Christians, objected 
to the suppression of the manual. 

Maj. Edgar C. Bundy, director of the 
Church League of America, said: “The Na- 
tional Council officials merit the disdain of 
liberty-loving Christians in America.” 

The spectacle, however, of the Depart- 
ment of Defense surrendering is even more 
tragic when one realizes that the president 
of the National Council, Dr. Edwin T. 
Dahlberg, has been an insistent enemy of 
the Defense Department. 

It will always be noble for us to fight for 
the freedom of our country, no matter what 
the cost may be, regardless of the odds or 
flerceness of the battle. 

For the Secretary of Defense to capitulate 
to a church organization with a president 
who denounces the myth of national de- 
fense and ridicules the nobility of the spirit 
of a Patrick Henry is the height of insult 
to our integrity as a Nation. 

The Reverend D. A. KING. 

BETHLEHEM, Pa. 


New England Fuel Dictatorship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an interesting editorial which 
erry in the Boston Herald on March 


New ENGLAND FUEL DICTATORSHIP 


Congress is solemnly considering the estab- 
lishment of a dictatorship over New England 
fueis. It is looking to a scheme by which 
some well-meaning bureacracy in Washing- 
ton will deny us the right to decide which 
energy source is most economical for us 
oll, coal, or natural gas. 

This is the plan for a “national fuels 
policy” proposed in a couple of concurrent 
resolutions. Already 42 Senators have co- 
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sponsored the Senate bill Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 73. 

New England has already taken a beating 
from the oil import quotas, which deny us 
our full reliance on residual oil and so enable 
coal prices to be raised. The national fuels 
Policy plan would carry this elimination of 
competitive price curbs to the ultimate con- 
clusion. 

New England is nearer to coal sources than 
to oll or gas. So it is quite likely that a 
fuels policy would dictate the use of coal 
by New England industry. This would be 
great for coal, as it would relieve it from 
meeting the price competition of residual oil. 
But for New England it would mean a pos- 
sibly disastrous increase in fuel costs. 

Oddly enough, the independent Texas oll 
men are in on this deal, too. The politically 
powerful Independent Producers and 
Royalty Owners Association has discovered 
that coal and oll are not mortal enemies. 
The reason is that one of coal’s major com- 
petitors in industry is imported crude and 
residual oil, and the independent oil men 
would like to see these imports cut off. 

The excuse offered for a fuels allocation 
is the “uneconomic exploitation of and 
wasteful competition between limited en- 
ergy resources.” 

But proved reserves of crude oll and nat- 
ural gas are at an alltime high, Enormous 
quantities of shale oll can be tapped. Coal 
is in vast supply. Solar energy, the fuel 
cell, and atomic developments promise un- 
limited resources in the future. 

And competition, instead of bringing 
Waste, has brought producers to the point 
where even byproducts are closely controlled. 

This fuels policy plan is yet another of 
the various schemes to replace compctition 
with a comfortable cartelism. 

New England, at the end of the line and 
With small energy resources of its own, 
Stands to lose heavily by this sort of busi- 
ness, 


Adenauer Calls MRA World’s Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks, I am 
Pleased to include an article from the 
New York Journal American of Sunday, 
January 31, 1960. 

During these days we are honored and 
happy to welcome to this country the dis- 
tinguished Chancellor of West Germany. 

In the years since World War I he has 
Stood out as a dauntless fighter for free- 
dom and an architect of the unity of the 
West. Better than most he understands 

e nature of the ideological struggle we 
Are in right now. For he and his country 
Are on the very front line of that 
Struggle. 

He and his family were among a group 
Of 150 picked leaders of Western Ger- 
Many who, at the end of the war, came to 
the Moral Re-Armament Assembly at 
Caux, Switzerland. There began the 
‘Close friendship of the Chancellor with 
Dr. Frank Buchman, the initiator of 
Moral Re-Armament, an association 
Which has grown and deepened over the 
years, and which has had a profound 
effect on the history of Western Europe. 
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The Chancellor's convictions about the 
world work of Moral Re-Armament are 
well expressed in an article which he 
himself wrote for the New York Journal 
American on January 31 of this year, and 
in the handbook to which I am about to 
refer. 

The article follows: 

ADENAUER CALLS MRA Wortn's HOPE 

(The Ideology of moral rearmament is 
seen by West German Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer as vitally important at this stage 
of world affairs. His Government has 
awarded the Grand Cross of the Order of 
Merit to Dr. Frank Buchman, founder of 
Moral Re-Armament. In the following 
article written exclusively for the New York 
Journal-American, Chancellor Adenauer dis- 
cusses this ideology.) 


(By Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor of 
West Germany) 


At this time of confusion in Europe we 
need, and especially in divided Germany, an 
ideology that brings clarity and moral power 
into shaping international relations. A na- 
tion with an Ideology is always on the 
offensive. A nation without an ideology is 
self-satisfied and dead. 

Communism has gone through many 
phases—Marxism, Leninism, 8 now 
Khrushchev. But one thing has remained 
unaltered—its aim of world domination. We 
must be prepared to continue the ideological 
struggle for several decades yet, but I am 
convinced Khrushchey’s grandchildren win 
not be Communists. 

Dr. Frank Buchman, founder of Moral Re- 
Armament, is making a great contribution 
to international unity and to the establish- 
ment of social justice. A lasting memorial to 
his work is established in the hearts of man- 
kind of this age. The way he has labored 
to establish relationships between men and 
nations on firm foundations of moral values 
will never be forgotten. 

Now is the time to work more strongly than 
ever for European unity through MRA, 
Europe in which freedom and brotherhood 
should reign can only be created when na- 
tions are mutually conscious of their moral 
responsibility. MRA has given most valu- 
able stimulation to the great work of uniting 
Europe, Uniess this work is carried forward, 
peace in the world cannot be maintained. 

If all nations are to continue to live to- 
gether, one of the most pressing tasks of 
our age is to overcome prejudices that exist 
between people, rates and nations. In this 
field MRA has made an important contribu- 
tion. 

May it above all pass on the truth that the 
one real hope of nations living together in 
peace can only be found through a change 
in the human heart. 

We can be grateful to the men and women 
of Moral Re-Armament that in this world 


ot destruction they have had the courage to 


raise the banner of moral values. MRA has 
become a household word in postwar 
Germany. 

The German people gratefully recognize 
the help which has come so readily to them 
through MRA. Very soon after the end of 
the war this ideology reached out a hand to 
the German people and helped them make 
contact again with other nations. In West- 
ern Germany MRA has worked very force- 
fully in the creation of good relations 
between management and labor. 

Men and nations cannot outwardly enjoy 
stable relations until they have been in- 
wardly prepared for them. In this respect 
MRA has rendered great lasting services. 

We have seen the conclusion after some 
dificult negotiations of important interna- 
national agreement. MRA has played an 
Invisible but effective part in bridging dif- 
ferences of opinion between negotiating 
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parties. It has kept before them the objec- 
tive of peaceful agreement in search for 
common good which is the true purpose of 
human life. 

Begin with yourself—that, in my opinion, 
is the basic challenge of MRA, May this 
challenge ring out far and wide across the 
whole world and into all nations. 


Mr. Speaker, it is by a most happy com- 
bination of events that at this time a new 
weapon in this ideological struggle is 
being put into our hands. It is this 
handbook, “Ideology and Co-Existence,” 
prepared by Moral Re-Armament. It has 
been published as a weapon to put Amer- 
ica and the free world on the offensive in 
this war of ideologies. It sets forth in 
pungent sentences the true nature of 
communism and presents the one effec- 
tive universal answer. 

The strength of the statements in this 
handbook and the ideology which it rep- 
resents is proved by the violence of the 
attacks which Tass—the Soviet News 
Agency—Pravda, Izvestia, Trud, Life, 
and Literature, and the Moscow, Tash- 
kent, and Peiping radios have launched 
against it, noting that this handbook “is 
putting an end to the ideological soften- 
ing up of the free world.” 

To my knowledge this handbook is re- 
ceiving one of the most massive simul- 
taneous distributions in the history of the 
world. A copy has gone to every home 
in the Scandinavian countries, including 
Greenland and Iceland, to every home in 
Holland, and in Switzerland where it was 
given a foreword by General Guisan, the 
famous commander in chief of the 
Swiss armies in World War II. Last 
week it went to every one of the 4% mil- 
lion homes in Canada. At this very mo- 
ment it is being distributed to every fam- 
ily in Britain, France, Germany, Italy, 
and Australia, and before the end of this 
month it will reach every home in this 
Nation’s Capital. 

It is fitting that at the time of Chan- 
cellor Adenauer's stay in this country 
means such as this are available to 
strengthen the fundamental beliefs and 
qualities of the American people and re- 
store to new life and power the precious 
heritage of our forefathers and the great 
destiny of our land. 


The Foremen’s Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
+ or 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
previously outlined in the Recorp the 
plight of the foremen in American in- 
dustry, who are in the no man’s land be- 
tween management and labor, without 
collective bargaining rights or the pro- 
tection of laws of the land concerning 
labor-management relations, 

The following. address, by Joseph 
Murphy, temporary president of the 
Foremen's Federation of America, elo- 
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quently and adequately amplify what I 

term the Foremen's Story”: 

ADDRESS MADE sy JosepH F. MURPHY, or Bur- 
FALO, N.Y., TO THE STRIKING STEELWORKERS 
OF THE BUFFALO STEEL Co., AND THE FORE- 
MEN AT THE SAME MEETING 
Mr. Chairman, brother steelworkers, and 

foremen of the Buffalo Steel Co., it is an 

honor accorded to me to appear here this 
afternoon and address you men who are wag- 
ing a battle for the principles that we all 
treasure highly. You men of the rank and 
file have the support of your very noble 
organization back of you. Through the ef- 
forts of the many men who in the past have 
fought for the right to association, you men 
have today the welght of the U.S. Govern- 
ment supporting your just cause. But you 
foremen are in a very precarious position. 
The words of the Labor-Management Act 
state that you are not to be deemed as em- 
ployees within the words of the act. To me, 
my friends, this is a mockery. I can recall 
the days when, as a youth, I attended the 
schools of our land. I was proud of the fact 
that I had been blessed by being born in 

America. For, as I read the words of the 

immortal Declaration of Independence and 

the amendments of the U.S. Constitution, 
sponsored by the outstanding American, 

Thomas Jefferson, I felt I was very fortunate 

indeed to be an American citizen. I can 

recall the lessons by the good Sisters in my 
early schooldays when they taught me of 
the many rights that the just and merciful 

God has bestowed on me. Rights, my friends, 

that no government could deny. 

But, as I grew to manhood and took my 
place in the industrial world to gain for self 
and my family, I found that when I en- 
deavored to exercise these rights, I was 
halted by the masters of industry. Many a 
time have I since the days of 1909 suffered 
the results of the blacklist for my mem- 
bership in the trade-union movement. I 
have seen my fellowmen shot in cold blood 
by the thugs employed by the masters of 
steel in their endeavor to stop the organiza- 
tion of men into the unions for their eco- 
nomic welfare. I have traveled many a time 
away from my family to parts far away in 
order to secure employment, and many a 
time under a false name. 

Many a time when alone I have pondered 
over the conditions that made me an exile as 
it were from my family, owing to my de- 
manding the protection of my rights as 
given me by my Creator. I have at times 
wondered if this was America—the land of 
the free and the home of the brave. But the 
lessons taught me by my dead father always 
remained with me and I had the faith that 
some day the laws would be enacted that 
would protect me in my rights. When in 
1943, gentlemen, I became a member of the 
Foremen’s Union, and I read the words in 
that document I assumed that owing to the 
fact that the foremen in the years gone by 
also were guaranteed the protection of the 
law, the same as the boys who worked under 
me. 

But when the Taft-Hartley Act came 
into being I was confronted with the fact 
that I. a foreman, was not entitled to the 
same privilege that my fellow foremen in the 
maritime, railroad, and the building trades, 
enjoyed. I was a potential economic slave 
to the whims and the policies of the steel 
barons. They, through the law, stated that 
I was part of management. I had no voice 
as to the hours I worked, the pay I received, 
and that at any time the management de- 
cided to eliminate me from the payroll, I 
took it with no help from my Government or 
any of my fellow foremen. 

During the war we have been on the firing 
line, as it were, producing the necessary 
weapons to win the war for democracy, and 
the freedom of the many in Europe from the 
Tule of Hitler and his cohorts only to find 
out that when peace came we were worse off 
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than the ones we had fought to liberate. 
What a shock this was to us born in 
America. I consulted with many of the 
clergy and tried to find out whether I was 
wrong in my belief as to my rights, only to 
be told that I was correct. That Almighty 
God had made no distinction between men 
and foremen, and that I, too, had my sta- 
tion in society to protect, and that the 
welfare of my wife and kids were entitled 
to the same protection of their bread earner 
as the men that I supervised. 

You men of supervision are faced with the 
command that you, too, must insist that this 
Government of ours must also protect us; 
that we will fight for the recognition of our 
rights; that we, too, are entitled to all the 
privileges as the men we supervise: that sim- 
ply being a foreman does not mean that we 
are a simple mechanical robot in the great 
industrial machine to be discarded whenever 
the boss wants to remove us from the scene. 

It is up to you men to assert your man- 
hood and citizenship. During this month we 
celebrate the birthdays of two great men, 
Washington—the father of our Nation—and 
Lincoln, the savior of the Union. Write your 
Congressman and request him to support the 
amendment to the Labor Management Act 
to protect the foremen. Then go to your 
church, no matter what faith and ask the 
Divine Giver of all the good things in life 
to send to the lawmakers of our Nation the 
wisdom of granting first class citizenship to 
we foremen. 

I do hope that very soon we can tell the 
management of steel that this is America, 
and not Russia; that the words of the Dec- 
laratlon— That all men are created equal 
and endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights and that among those 
rights is the right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.“ 

Again, I thank you for the honor given me 
and all I can say, in my humble and sincere 
manner, may God bless you. 


Cuba: Hands-Of Attitude 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I insert in the 
Record a letter received from a resident 
of the Second Congressional District, of 
South Dakota, which letter makes a lot 
of sense so far as our relations with Cuba 
are concerned. 

This letter from David R. Richards, of 
Spearfish, S. Dak., is as follows: 

I have been reading with some interest the 
State Department’s hands off attitude as 
concerns Cuba. In turn I have kept silent, 
thinking that things will work out. 

However, the time has come to have Con- 
gress now advise the State Department to 
put their foot down and In the same token 
demand that Cuba reduce the price of sugar 
to that price which the U.S.S.R. is paying. 

Power hungry people can only be dealt 
with through the stomachs of their people 
and certainly no one in the West or East 
can bail the Cuban people out of their bond- 
age and servility to Castro, without first 
making things worse before they get better. 

The United States of America for years 
has always turned the other cheek and 
then walked the “second mile” with other 
countries just to have peace. There can be 
no peace at any time with bullies, robbers, 
murderers, and dictators, and it is time 
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that we stood up and punched back such as 
Herter did recently in Cuban affairs. 

Dignity of people and nations cannot be 
achieved by letting a bunch of hooligans 
run over them and by polite words between 
their State Departments. This type of re- 
spect can be obtained only by firm, fair, 
sincerity of action against those that cause 
the trouble, not by running scared or offer- 
ing bribes just to keep the peace. 


Red Growth Rate Found Lagging 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, we 
in this country have contracted a new 
and virulent disease. It should be called 
Soviet, or Russian, neuroses. 

Those in the throes of the disease be- 
lieve firmly that everything from the bal- 
let to the ballistic missile bigger and 
better in Russia than anything of its kind 
in the rest of the world. This is es- 
pecially true of our productivity rate 
compared to that of the Soviet Union. 

Now comes an English economist who 
knocks the theory of Russian produc- 
tivity into a cocked hat. Like most peo- 
ple near the U.S.S.R., Mr. Colin Clark is 
not particularly terrified of the Russians. 
He leaves that fear to his American 
cousins who are over 3,000 miles away. 

The following article by Frank C. Por- 
ter appeared in the Washington Post of 
March 12 and gives a brief synopsis of 
Mr. Colin Clark’s findings: 

Rep GROWTH Rate FOUND Laccinc—Econo- 
MIST FINDS SOVIET PERFORMANCE MEDIOCRE 
(By Frank C. Porter) 

The specter. of b Russian pro- 
ductivity has caused considerable consterna- 
tion in the United States. 

Politicians, businessmen, economists, and 
scientists have pointed to figures showing 
an annual Russian growth rate of 6 percent 
or more against our 3,5-percent average. 

Some have called for extraordinary meas- 
ures to close the gap, to protect the United 
States’ productive superiority, to give the lie 
to Khrushchey’s boast that the Soviet’s real 
national product will match or top ours in a 
decade or so—a boast which many Americans 
seem to fear may prove only too true. 

Almost alone is a British economist who, 


In effect, calls the whole thesis tripe. 


“Like so many other things which ‘every- 
body knows,’ this supposed growth trend of 
the Soviet economy is an illusion,” writes 
Colin Clark, Oxford University economist and 
research director of the Econometrica Insti- 
tute. Fortune magazine has printed the 
main conclusions of Clark’s forthcoming 
book, “The Real Productivity of Soviet Rus- 
sia,” in its current issue. 

The illusion arose, Clark says, through ex- 
pectations that a spurt in Russian produc- 
tivity, reflected in data for the period 
1948-53, will continue indefinitely. He chides 
fellow economists for overlooking a common- 
place: After a war or other disaster which 
has drastically reduced its productivity, 2 
nation will go through a period of rapid 
growth followed by gradual deceleration of 
this rate “as productivity approaches that 
position on its normal trend line which it 
might have been expected to reach had the 
war not occurred.” 
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“The information for the years after 1953 
shows in actuality the rate of (Russian) 
growth slowing down,” he points out. 

Clark likens neurosis over Russian growth 
to the prognsois of a physician who, finding 
that a child recovering from a serious ill- 
ness shows a rapid gain in weight for two 
successive weeks, plots the figures on a log- 
arithmic diagram and tells the parents that 
in a year the child will weigh more than 
the father. 

As for Clark's own figures, he finds the 
annual rate of Soviet growth per man-hour 
to be only 1.2 per cent over the period 1913— 
56. Reckoned from 1928 the average is 1.7; 
from 1939, only 1.6 percent, 

Against this, the average rate of growth 
per man hour in the United States has been 
2.3 percent a year from the 1890's, Clark 
says. 

Since population increase is also a factor 
in growth of the total national product, 
Clark takes some pains to show that the 
Soviet Union falls far behind the United 
States in this category as well. 

Russias rate of population growth has 
been 1.5 percent and “possibly” is now de- 
creasing while the U.S. rate stands at 18 
Percent and is increasing, Clark claims. 

The British economist comes to a political 
and moral conclusion: “Governed by fana- 
tical materlalists, the Russian people have 
been called upon to sacrifice thelr personal 
liberties, their national traditions, and their 
religion for the sake of material progress; 
and all that they have received in return 
is a rate of material progress far below that 
of most other countries . It should 
be mede clear how very mediocre the eco- 
33 results of communism have, in fact, 

n.” 


The Super-Bomarc Missile in Perspective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 
Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, last year 
When the armed services appropriation 
was being considered by the House, 


there was opposition during debate on 
the floor to the inclusion of funds for 


the super-Bomare missile, At that time, 


I did not arcue merits or military facts: 
Nor did I shed crocodile tears for the 
Bomare B just because it happens to be 
à product of the Boeing Airplane Co. of 
Seattle which I represent. I did state 
that laymen should leave technical de- 
Cisions to the military engineers who can 
evaluate scientific capabilities and de- 
tense needs. All the while, of course, I 
recognized in the debate the earmarks 
of typical interservice competition be- 
tween the Bomarc as against advocates 
Of the Nike missile, or you might say it 
cated Army versus Air Force rivalry. 
Mr. Speaker, there are rumblings that 
this same rivalry may break out again. 
Indeed, publicized troubles of Bomarc 
firings are good material for use in at- 
tempts to withhold funds for its con- 
tinued development. 
Again, I must make my position clear, 
I will not subordinate in this the na- 
tional interest to the special interest of 
my own district or support military 
Waste or unnecessary duplication. The 
troubles encountered in super-Bomare 
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firings should be fully aired in the House 
Defense Subcommittee. But I do hope 
members will not prejudge the facts. 
Necessarily, missile development involves 
trial and error. After all, the Atlas had 
successive problems before its long series 
of satisfactory firings. 

My point is that it would be unfair to 
make an important military decision 
based on news articles—especially head- 
lines. The testimony of the Defense 
Department, not news reports, should 
decide the issue. 

Notwithstanding, I offer as a matter 
of information a newspaper article 
which I think covers the situation fairly. 
Here is the most objective news cover- 
age on the Bomare troubles I have read. 
I commend to all Members of Congress 
the following article which appeared in 
the Seattle Times of March 8, 1960: 

Success SEEN For Surer-BoMarC—GIVEN 

ADEQUATE TEST TIME 
(By Robert L. Twiss) 

It is time to put the trouble-plagued 
super-Bomare flight-test program in per- 
spective. 

A super-Bomarc—the Boeing Airplane Co.’s 
solid-fuel-boost defensive missile—was de- 
stroyed by fire Saturday on the launch pad 
at Cape Canaveral, Fia., 30 minutes before 
the countdown reached zero. 

Boeing was readying the missile for a 
seventh super-Bomare flight attempt when 
a failure in instrumentation, not the weapon 
itself, led to destruction of the missile. 

None of the six previous flights was com- 
pletely successful. The shoots were not 
complete failures, either, for important les- 
sons were learned. On several of the tests, 
the ramjet engines, which provide cruise 
power for the interceptor, failed to ignite. 

BIGGEST HURDLE TAKEN 


On the sixth test, the solid-boost rocket 
hurled the missile skyward and the ramjets 
ignited. But a malfunction in the flight- 
control system—which had worked perfectly 
in previous flights of the Bomarc Model A 
caused the missile to plunge into the sea 
short of its planned flight. 

However, the Air Force said then the mis- 
sile in that flight passed the major hurdle of 
the fiight-test program. 

Missile failures and partly successful flights 
are not new to the military services and aero- 
space industry. Cape Canaveral is a testing 
ground to perfect weapon systems; problems 
are part of the development cycle of all 
missiles. 

The Bomarc troubles are occurring at an 
unfortunate time, however. Both the Air 
Force Bomare and the Army's Nike-Hercules 
defensive missiles have been targets of con- 
gressional criticism for years. 

The fiscal 1961 military budget, now being 
discussed by Congress, contains $420 million 
recommended by the administration for the 
Bomarc system. 

AMMUNITION FOR CRITICS 


The Superbomare test troubles undoubt- 
edly will be used by congressional critics as 
evidence that the program should be reduced 
or canceled, 


Given reasonable development time, how-_ 


ever, there is no reason why the advanced 
Bomare will not be an effective weapon 
against manned aircraft and air-breathing 
(nonballistic) missiles. 

Its predecessor, the liquid-fueled Bomarc, 
has compiled an enviable test record against 
both drone aircraft and supersonic missiles, 
The Superbomarc is a longer ranged weapon 
than its model A predecessor. 

The Superbomare should be able to prove 
its worth in a few more test filghts, for the 
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earlier shoots clearly indicated the problem 
areas that needed correction. . 


FEUD BLAMED 


Unfortunately, both programs have been 
the targets of irresponsible criticism, much 
of which has arisen from the Army-Air 
Force feud over defensive missile assign- 
ments, 

In the case of the Superbomare fire Satur- 
day, the Associated Press’ reporting of the 
incident will add to the controversy. 

The article stated that a congressional 
committee has been critical of Bomare and 
might drop it in favor of Nike-Hercules. The 
article failed to mention that Nike-Hercules 
has received equally strong congressional 
criticism. 

The Senate Armed Services Committee last 
year voted to withhold most Nike-Hercules 
base funding, for example, because of its 
doubts of the merlt of the weapon system. 
A compromise resulted in continuing both 
the Bomare and Nike-Hercules programs. 

At stake in the Superbomarc program for 
the Seattle area are many of the 15,000 jobs 
in the Boeing project, 


Billions for Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to present a most timely 
and well-written editorial, entitled Bil- 
lions for Research,” which appeared in 
a recent issue of the Shreveport Journal, 
Shreveport, La.: 

BILLIONS FOR RESEARCH 


As the 1950's were a decade of startling 
scientific fireworks, many of which promise 
to project a concept of civilization and 
human endeayor not yet fully realized, the 
1960's are already being heralded as a period 
of great research and study. 

Many new horizons were glimpsed through 
partly opened doors during the latter half of 
the last decade, So enticing were the re- 
wards promised by this brief look, many in- 
dividuals in many walks of life are laying 
the foundation for further pursuit. 

This foundation is research. The fulfilll- 
ment of one of man’s most fervent desires— 
to travel beyond the confinements of his 
planet—is now within reach. There is no 
longer doubt that universal travel is possl- 
ble. Only the completion of present scien- 
tific experiments is necessary. 

The centuries-old search for an econom- . 
ical means of converting sea brine into 
potable water is about to come to an end, 
Only a little more experimentation and a 
little more research are needed. Even the 
elimination of man’s most common diseases 
has been brought closer by discoveries in 
recent years. Who can predict what a little 
more laboratory study will produce? 

Thousands of minor puzzles have been 
brought closer to solution by greatly ex- 
panded facilities for research. There are 
now 7,500 research bodies in the world— 
more than 5,000 of them in the United 
States—employing 800,000 persons. In 1920, 
the United States had only 290 research 
groups. It is a rare industrial concern 
which does not devote large amounts of 
capital to the research and development nec- 
essary for the introduction of tomorrow’s 
products and services. Universities, govern- 
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ment, and private foundations all contribute 
handsomely to the investigation of the un- 
known, as well as the improvement of the 
present. 

Crawford H. Greenewalt, president of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., has character- 
ized research as a “savings account from 
which we make withdrawals as we convert 
that knowledge through applied research to 
new products and processes. As with all sav- 
ings accounts, bankruptcy lies ahead when 
withdrawals exceed deposits. To keep our 
scientific balance in healthy condition, we 
must insure always that our deposits de- 
rived from basic research are never less than 
our technological withdrawals.” 

Anticipating the great use to be made of 
present knowledge and that which will be 
forthcoming at more frequent intervals, in- 
dustry is determined not to go bankrupt in 
its potential progress derived from research. 
Segments of industrial society which wish to 
expand and perhaps increase their Influence 
in the future now realize a laboratory filed 
with research personnel is a guarantee of 
display cases filled with new merchandise. 


The Late Senator Richard L. Neuberger 


SPEECH 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
my colleagues across the Nation in ex- 
pressing my deep sorrow at the death of 
Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, and my 
sympathy to Maurine Neuberger. The 
thoughts of Mrs, Reuss and I are truly 
with her. 

Dick NEUBERGER was a remarkable 
man—a great Senator and statesman, a 
prolific writer, a man of deep human in- 
sight and compassion, a close friend 
and legislative partner. 

It was my privilege to work often with 
Senator NEUBERGER. No one was more 
dedicated to the conservation of all our 
Nation's resources than he, and I was 
proud to be associated with him in this 
great cause. He fought wholeheartedly 
for the interests of the Klamath Indi- 
ans of Oregon—and when we had some 
difficulty guarding the interests of the 
Menominee Indians of Wisconsin, he 
helped us out, too. In fighting for ade- 
quate health and medical research pro- 
grams, in enacting billboard regulation, 
in many other endeavors, it was a pleas- 
ure to be allied with Dick NEUBERGER. 

Most recently, Senator NEUBERGER 
joined me in introducing ‘a bill looking 
toward the establishment of a Point 4 
Youth Corps, to enable young Americans 
to serve our country and help the peo- 
ples of other nations in technical assist- 
ance missions in far-off lands. Dirck 
NEUBERGER’s sponsorship of this legisla- 
tion was typical of his deep interest both 
in young people and in America, show- 
ing to the world our sincere dedication 
to peace and friendship. 

We in the Congress have lost an in- 
spiring friend, and the Nation has lost 
a brilliant son. 
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National Council of Churches of Christ in 
U.S.A. Urge Medical Care for Elderly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orb, I include the following article which 
appeared in the March 5, 1960, issue of 
the AFL-CIO News: 

Foranp PRINCIPLE BuTrRessED—COUNCH, OF 
CHURCHES URGES MEDICAL CARE ror ELDERLY 


OKLAHOMA Crrr, OKLA.—The general board 
of the National Council of Churehes of 
Christ in the U.S.A. has conditionally en- 
dorsed the principle of the Forand bill to 
provide medical care for the aged, declaring 
the Government must act if voluntary in- 
surance plans fail to offer needed protection, 

At a 2-day meeting here, the board adopt- 
ed a statement expressing deep concern over 
the availability and financing of medical 
care of high quality, and called on the medi- 
cal profession and the public to maintain 
flexibility in considering new approaches 
aimed at meeting the problem. 

The board, governing body of the 40-mil- 
lion-member religious federation, said the 
“continued growth of prepayment methods 
shows promise of insuring high quality of 
medical service.” 

“The churches should encourage the in- 
clusion of mental, dental, nursing, and other 
health services in programs of prepaid care, 
and the extension of the amount and kind 
of care available to retired and other aged 
persons and to persons living in rural areas,” 
it added. 

“If voluntary prepayment plans cannot ac- 
complish the desired ends, Government 
should protect the health of the people by 
making possible the prepayment of health 
services.“ 

A floor move aimed at striking from the 
resolution the reference to the Government's 
role was defeated after the Rev. Charles C. 
Webber, director of religious relations for 
the AFL-CIO and a member of the National 
Council's executive board, spoke in favor 
of retaining the original language. 

In other actions, the religious federation's 
governing body— 

Opposed extension, in its present form, of 
the Mexican farm labor program due to ex- 
pire June 30, 1961, declaring the importation 
of foreign workers “tends to produce a labor 
surplus, thereby depressing wages and labor 
standards for domestic agricultural workers.” 

Urged amendment of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to prohibit the agricultural 
employment of children under 14, except 
those working on farms owned by their par- 
ents. “Health and safety records,” the coun- 
cil noted, “now place farm operations among 
the most hazardous occupations.” 

Called on candidates in the forthcoming 
presidential campaign to adopt high ethical 
standards, disdain all forms of demagogery, 
and insure that there is “no resort to intimi- 
dation or bribery, direct or indirect.” 

HEALTH A KEY RESOURCE 

The Council of Churches statement of 
concern for the Nation's health services de- 
clared that “it is now widely recognized that 
the health of people is an important na- 
tional resource, and therefore Government 
has increased its responsibility for the main- 
tenance of optimum health.” It continued: 

“With the rising cost of medical care, 
serious or extended iliness has imposed eco- 
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nomic burdens which are beyond the capac- 
ity of many individuals and families to meet 
from current income. There is need for 
churches and church members to study the 
economic aspects of health services. 

“Experimental patterns of health service, 
such as group health programs under the 
auspices of labor, management, or other re- 
sponsible voluntary associations of people, 
deserve encouragement.” 


Railroads to the Rescue? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, the spe- 
cial subcommittee on the Federal-aid 
highway program recently completed 
hearings dealing with the difficulties the 
Defense Department has experienced in 
moving the largest items in our missile 
arsenal through bridges and underpass- 
es on the Interstate System. We have 
yet to meet to attempt to come to an 
agreement as to the import of the facts 
brought out during such hearings, and 
to approve the recent decision of the 
Bureau of Public Roads ordering a min- 
imum 16-foot vertical clearance stand- 
ard on such system in lieu of the orig- 
inal 14-foot standard. 

We did discover, I think, that there 
are many more facets to this problem 
than originally met the eye. It is to be 
greatly hoped, therefore, that the sub- 
committee will not approach its deci- 
sionmaking responsibilities in a hasty 
or partisan manner, but in an objective 
and properly deliberative manner. 

It is my understanding, though I as 
a minority member of the subcommittee 
have yet to see it, that the Association 
of American Railroads has submitted a 
written statement for inclusion in the 
record of the hearings to the effect that 
raising the vertical clearance stan 
will not enable the highways to accom- 
modate any important military ship- 
ments which cannot now be handled 
by the railroads which, goodness knows; 
need the business, Certainly, in view of 
the added financial burden any such 
change will bring to an already over- 
loaded highway trust fund, this is one 
facet of the overall problem to which 
the subcommittee should give serious 
consideration. 

As further evidence of that I herewith 
include, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, the following editorial from thé 
Sarasota News of March 4, 1960: 

BacKWARD PROGRAM 

Now it turns out that our missile gaps 
aren't big enough. Since 1956, 2,259 bridges. 
overpasses and underpasses have been bu 
or authorized on the Federal Highway 858 
tem—with too little clearance for modern 
missiles to be trucked through. 

The House Public Works Committee in- 
vestigating, estimates that changing these 
and the others to come would add about 2 
billion dollars to the cost of the highway 
program, 
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It seems that up to 1957, the Defense De- 
partment thought 14-foot clearances would 
be enough to clear the heftiest missiles the 
United States might build. In that year, 
they changed their minds and decided they'd 
need 17 feet. Now there’s talk of compromis- 
ing on 16 feet, which, we presume, would 
confine the United States to building smaller 
missiles. Or to building bigger missiles but 
not sending them anywhere. 

Perhaps, before the bridges are adjusted 
on all 41,00 miles of new Federal highways, 
the Defense Department might be asked 
just where it wants to send its missiles. The 
big ones aren't now sent everywhere from 
coast to coast and border to border, anyway. 
It’s doubtful they'll ever need to be, seeing 
as how their range is in thousands of miles 
and that they cover space more rapidly on 
their own than on trailers in traffic Jams. 

Further, we've been reading that the de- 
fense experts are talking in terms of putting 
our missiles on railroad cars so they can be 
launched from anywhere. Launching sites 
would be moved frequently to keep any ene- 
mies from zeroing in on them. If they’re 
to be on rails, why doctor the bridges to 
accommodate them? 

We hope some serious study will be given 
to these questions—more serious study than 
evidently went into the original planning. 

Let's be sure how much clearance is need- 
ed just where, before getting out the jacks 
and putting up the jack. 


Proposal for an Impartial Stady of New 
York City Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, as our 
Civilization grows more and more urban 
With each passing year, new problems 
arise on the need of more adequate 
housing, eradication of slums, decaying 


neighborhoods, transportation facilities, . 


More and better schools for our children, 
More parks and playgrounds, water pol- 
lution, industrial and economic growth, 
and numerous other problems facing the 
Modern city. 

All of this requires not only a greater 
Outlay of funds, but also an adjustment 
and modernization in municipal govern- 
Ment and a more efficient city govern- 
Mental structure. Perhaps even more 
important is the need for establishing 

cooperation between States and 
Municipalities. It is not necessary to 
Wait until there is a breakdown in mu- 
Nicipal government. operations before 
studying the situation and seeking ways 
to improve it. i 

This is true today of nearly all of our 
Major cities in the country. I am, of 
Course, particularly interested in the 
Problems we are encountering in New 
York City, where improvements are 
sorely needed. While this matter has 
received some attention, nothing of a 
Concrete nature has been done thus far. 

Recently, a proposal has been ad- 
Vanced by Mr. Frank D. Schroth, former 
Owner of the defunct Brooklyn Eagle, 
for one or more of our public-minded 

Private foundations to undertake jointly 
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an and nonpolitical study of 
the New York City government with the 
idea of subsequently recommending con- 
structive plans how to improve the mu- 
nicipal government and bring it more in 
accord with the times. 

This proposal deserves very serious 
consideration and early action. Once 
the study is decided upon, it should be 
pursued in a nonpartisan manner with 
only the welfare of the people of the 
city of New York in mind, irrespective 
of party affiliations. It is estimated 
that such a study would cost approxi- 
mately $2 million. This is not too huge 
a sum for one of our larger foundations. 

Perhaps a joint study sponsored by 
several foundations could be undertaken, 
and if necessary some of our universities 
which are doing admirable research 
work in political science could be inter- 
ested to participate in the project. This 
kind of a study would be of great value 
not only to New York City, but could 
serve as guidance in the planning and 
improvement of other urban communi- 
ties in the country. 

I am today writing to several founda- 
tions regarding the proposal, among 
them the Ford Foundation, the Fund for 
the Republic, the Rockefeller Bros. 
Fund, the Twentieth Century Fund, and 
others. 

Also in connection with this matter, I 
am inserting into the Retorn an edito- 
rial from the New York Daily News of 
March 14, 1960, in order to give this 
proposal wider attention. The editorial 
reads as follows: 

PAGING SOME Founpation(s) 

The so-called little Hoover commission, ap- 
pointed by the legislature to dig into New 
York’s governmental setup and recommend 
improvements, has stubbed its toe several 
times and isn’t looking nearly as healthy as 
it once did. This despite a surprise shot in 
the arm from Controller Lawrence E. Gerosa, 

Its main trouble seems to be that it is 
overloaded with Republicans who can’t re- 
sist the temptation to try to undermine the 
democratic city government, rather than 
work out constructive suggestions for 
strengthening that government no matter 
which party controls it. 

This weakness seems almost sure to afflict 
any such committee having a political back- 
ground. Meanwhile, the city goes on needing 
an impartial, overall analysis of the way its 
government operates, plus disinterested plans 
for bettering the operation. 

Comes now Frank D. Schroth, onetime 
owner of the strike-killed Brooklyn Eagle, 
and suggests a plan which seeems eminently 
practical and promising tô us. 

Why, says Mr. Schroth, doesn't city hall 
ask one of the wealthier foundations to put 
on a detailed, impartial, nonpolitical study 
of the city's government, department by de- 
partment and bureau by bureau? 

Such a project might cost $2 million or 
even more. But that is peanuts to such out- 


' fits as the Ford Foundation, the Rockefeller 


Brothers Fund, the Fund for the Republic, 
and the like. 

If one of these institutions didn’t want to 
take on the whole financing job, several of 
them could chip in to build up an adequate 
kitty. 

Thus these foundations, says Schroth, 
“not only would be fulfilling a great public 
need but would also be improving the in- 
vestment climate for their tremendous re- 
sources”; and “this would be an opportunity 
to repay the people of New York in some 
slight way.” They would also kill off some 
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of their reputation for spending money 
foolishly. 

What with recent scandals in various areas 
of city government, the mounting complaints 
against high taxes, the spread of slums, and 


so on and so forth, a study like the one 


Mr. Schroth suggests is obviously needed. 
Just as obviously, politicians can’t fill this 
particular bill. 

We pass the Schroth idea along with the 
recommendation that it receive earnest con- 
sideration from the mayor, the board of esti- 
mate, and the city council. 


Missing War Prisoners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very interesting and enlighten- 
ing editorial that appeared in the Chelsea 
Record, Chelsea, Mass., on March 11. 
1960, which warrants the attention of 
each and every Member of the Con- 
gress: 

MISSING Wan PRISONERS 

Khrushehev's resumption of the Berlin 
coid war and the determination of free-world 
nations not to be driven from the defense 
of a besieged ally could lead to renewed de- 
mands by the West for some news of the 
hundreds of thousands of German soldiers 
captured by the Russians during World 
War II and never seen again. 

German Red Cross offices list more than 
2 million soldiers who disappeared during 
the bitter fighting, never to be heard from 
again. Thousands of inquiries continue to 
flow in each year from relatives seeking some 
clue to the fate of their missing kin. Most 
officials, and surviving relatives, have given 
up hope of seeing any of them alive, but 
they would like the consolation of knowing 
how they died. 

A great majority of the missing Germans 
were last reported fighting on the Russian 
front. It is known that in the battle of 
Stalingrad alone more than 200,000 were 
killed and 600,000 captured from the German 
6th Army. Most of these were never re- 
ported by the Russians. The dead were in- 
terred in mass graves and the captured 
shipped to Soviet labor camps and oblivion. 
How many of the latter to survive 
Russian brutality is not known, but it is 
doubtful there are many still living In Russia, 

As is the case of the missing Americans 
in Korea—Communist prisons are believed 
to hold more than 500 American service- 
men captured during this conflict—the Rus- 
slans have denied any knowledge of the miss- 
ing Germans. This was one of many acts 
of savagery perpetrated during the regime 
of Josef Stalin which have not been repudi- 
ated by succeeding rulers in the Kremlin. 

If the Russians show a determination to 
follow through with their threat to turn 
the keys to East Germany over to the puppet 
government and attempt to swallow West 
Berlin, the spirit of Camp David will auto- 
matically dissipate, If the cold war is to 
be resumed, let the Russians be presented 
with the long list of atrocities, reneged prom- 
ises and broken treaties they have accumu- 
lated over the years. 

Breaking the peace for moments of propa- 
ganda advantage has been one of the prime 
tactics of the Soviet Union. If the Kremlin 
should undertake to destroy the momentary 
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peace so painstakingly conceived, the West 
should not hesitate longer in an all-out as- 
sault on the most heinous record ever gath- 
ered by a world power. 


A Warm Ambassadorial Embrace for a 
Dictator? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, ever since 
the President endorsed Milton Eisen- 
hower’s recommendations in January 
1959 the hemisphere has been waiting to 
see what implementation the administra- 
tion would give the fully endorsed and 
loudly trumpeted doctrine of “a formal 
handshake for dictators and warm em- 
braces for democratic leaders.” 

Our Ambassador to Nicaragua, Thomas 
E. Whelan, has been there for 9 years. 
The U.S. Embassy in Managua is so lo- 
cated as to appear to be an outbuilding 
of the Somoza estate, or vice versa. 

This situation, which should be em- 
barrassing to the administration, but 
which is apparently entirely acceptable, 
is described in the February 27, 1960, 
issue of the Nation by James L. Busey, in 
his article entitled “Mission to Somoza- 
land.” Mr. Busey teaches political sci- 
ence at the University of Colorado and 
visited Nicaragua on a faculty fellowship 
award for research in Central America. 
His findings are summed up in this para- 
graph: 

No rational person expects an ambassador 
to be openly hostile to the regime to which 
he is accredited. But in Nicaragua we have 
a clear-cut case of the United States obdu- 
rately retaining one whom Central Americans 
widely believe is playing footsy with a hated 
dictatorship. In the face of the Smith- 
Batista revelations, and the widespread 
Latin American impression that this is pre- 
cisely the way the United States conducts 
itself with dictators, the State Department 
should either explain or correct the Nicara- 
guan diplomatic situation. 


The entire text of the article, under a 

previous consent, follows: 
Mission ro SomMOZALAND 
(By James L. Busey) 

One would suppose the Department of 
State must have learned something from the 
fairly recent entanglements of Ambassador 
Smith with the Batista regime. It would be 
reasonable to expect that Latin America's 
frequent protests against alleged U.S. affec- 
tion for dictators would have had some im- 
pact by now on our diplomatic practices in 
this hemisphere. 

Apparently not, at least in Nicaragua. 

Next to the bizarre Trujillo tyranny (since 
1930) in the so-called Dominican Republic, 
the Somoza family dictatorship over Nica- 
ragua, established in 1937, is the oldest in 
the New World. The two corulers of the 
country are Luis Anastasio Somoza and his 
brother, Anastasio Somozi, Jr., who have 
shared power since the assassination of their 
father in September, 1956. Luis, a civilian, 
is the President; Anastasio, a military man, 
is head of the national guard, or army. 
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The opposition circulates typical anti- 
dictator reports about the brutality and cor- 
ruption of the Somozas. Dr. Guillermo 
Urbina Vásquez, a leftist, asserts that the 
personal fortune of Luis is no less than $300 
million. Nicaraguans who have been close 
to the Somoza family have given me even 
higher figures. Academiclans confirm that 
the Somoza wealth is very great. Charles W. 
Anderson of the University of Wisconsin, who 
wrote an excellent, objective summary of the 
background of the Somoza dictatorship 
(Canadian Forum, August, 1959), gave $150 
million as a conservative estimate of the 
family’s fortune. He quite accurately re- 
ported that most foreign transport by air and 
sea, and about 10 percent of the country’s 
arable land, belong to the Somoza clan. 

Pedro Joaquin Chamorro, of the conserv- 
ative opposition to the dictatorship, writes 
in his Estirpe Sangrienta: Los Samoza 
(Mexico, 1957) on the torment undergone by 
political prisoners (he had been one him- 
self). He tells of elegant zoological gardens 
adjacent to the presidential palace, where 
some cages contained African lions—and 
adjacent cages housed" political prisoners, 
several of whom he names. 

There are signs that Luis Somoza, if not 
his brother, would like to liberalize his 
rule; but it seems quite likely that the 
Somoza dynasty—which ex-President José 
Pigueres of Costa Rica would call a “heredi- 
tary satrapy’—will eventually disappear. 
When the debacle comes, will Latin Ameri- 
can public opinion again deem the United 
States to have been clearly on the side of a 
discredited dictatorship? Present evidence 
indicates that this will be the case. What 
is worse, the United States is doing nothing 
to correct the impression. 

Critics of the Somozas differ politically 
among themselves. Dr. Guilermo Urbina 
Vasquez, president of the Junta Revolucion- 
aria, obviously taking his cue from Castro, 
promises to shoot all Nicaraguans who have 
contributed in “greater or lesser degree“ to 
support of the Somoza regime, and to in- 
clude Communists in a seven-member co- 
alition cabinet. Dr. Enrique Lacayo Farfan, 
Jefe of the Unió Nacional Opositora (UNO), 
is a determined as anyone to be rid of the 
Somoza rule, but is more conservative. 
Whatever their political differences, how- 
ever, all anti-Somoza leaders, and all Cen- 
tral Americans I have interviewed on the 
subject, charge that U.S. Ambassador Tho- 
mas E. Whelan is inextricably involved with 
the dynasty. 

In Chamorro’s book, it is alleged that Am- 
bassador Whelan has participated in social 
functions in a salon looking out upon the 
cages which confined some of Somoza’s po- 
litical opponents. Emilio Borge Ganzäles, 
exiled professor of law of the University of 
Leon, wrote in a scholarly Costa Rican quar- 
terly that Mr. Whelan “acts as a propa- 
ganda agent for the Somoza brothers.” 
Time, in its issue of October 1, 1956, de- 
scribed the Ambassador as a poker-playing 
personal friend of Somoza” (the reference 
was to the assassinated dictator). 

There are two curious facts about our dip- 
lomatic representation in Nicaragua. The 
first has to do with the physical location 
of our Embassy there. The second is re- 
lated to Ambassador Whelan’s long tenure 
of office. 

One cannot say much about the Somoza 
dictatorship without talking about La Loma 
de Tiscapa (or La Loma, as it is popularly 
called), a great hill that looms above the 
streets of Managua. Official government offi- 
ces, including the Palacio Nacional, which 
houses the Nicaraguan , are located 
in various parts of the capital. But the 
actual command post of the dynasty is at 
La Loma. On its topmost ridge are the 
huge, ostentatious homes of the Somoza 
brothers, commanding a view that extends 
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over substantially all parts of the city. The 
mansion to the west belongs to Luis, the 
President; the other—literally a castle com- 
plete with towers and turrets—is the home 
of Anastasio of the National Guard. 

To the south—behind the palaces—La 
Loma drops off precipitously into La Laguna 
de Tiscapa, a deep crater lake. In front 
of the mansions, to the north, the descent to 
the streets of Managua 18 less steep. Sentry 
boxes guard the approaches, and soldiers 
are everywhere. Halfway down the slope is 
a long, east-west wall with gun emplace- 
ments, to keep back the rabble. There is 
an elegant Casino Militar, or Officers’ Club; 
a large field, and an ornamental Tribuna 
Monumental, or parade reviewing stand, All 
the buildings and grounds are protected 
by security regulations; once within the 
borders of a boulevard that encircles the 
area, one must have official permission to 
take photographs. 

The widow of assassinated Anastasio 
Somoza, Sr., lives in a relatively modest 
home—modest, that is, by Somoza stand- 
ards—within the edges of La Loma, below and 
to the east of the Somoza brothers’ palaces. 

Outside the charmed circle, but bordering 
on the boulevard, are homes of National 
Guard officers. Nearby, also immediately 
outside the area of La Loma, are the huge 
walls and grounds of the Academia Militar, 
as well as the offices of the police. 

A few foreign embassies, notably the 
French and Dominican, are within a short 
distance of the security area of La Loma, 
but most are in other areas of the city. Not 
so the Embassy of the United States, which 
occupies a large building within the re- 
stricted circle of La Loma, not over 20 feet 
from the home of Sefiora Somoza. With the 
reservation that Eisenhower is no Somoza, 
it is as though the Nicaraguan Embassy in 
the United States were situated on the Pres- 
ident’s Gettysburg farm. To all appear- 
ances, the U.S. Embassy in Managua is either 
an outbuilding of the Somoza estate, or vice 
versa. 

The reports current in Latin America of 
our intimate relationship with the Somoza 
regime may or may not be true; the point 
is that most Central Americans believe them. 
And it would appear that in its choice of an 
embassy location, the United States is doing 
what it can to confirm the belief. 

If the location of our Embassy seems odd, 
the tenure of our Ambassador is even odder. 
Thomas E. Whelan has served in Managua 
longer than any other U.S. diplomatic chief- 
of-mission has served at his present post 
anywhere on earth. My compilation of data 
from the Foreign Service List of October 
1959, indicates that 68 of our 83 chiefs of 
mission have held their present posts only 
since 1957; 10 of the remainder were ap- 
pointed in 1956, 3 in 1955, 1 in 1954, none in 
1953 or 1952. Only one—Thomas E. Whelan 
in Managua—has been serving since 1951. 

Mr. Whelan, a Republican from North Da- 
kota, was appointed to Managua by a Demo- 
cratic President, Mr. Truman. The unusual 
appointment needed some explanation, and 
Time (August 6, 1951) offered one: Mr, Tru- 
man wanted to reward Republican William 
Langer of North Dakota for having furnished 
crucial support. 

In response to my request for an explana- 
tion of this long tenure, Wallace W. Stuart, 
Deputy Director of Personnel, Department of 
State, wrote me on December 16. His ex- 
planation was that “all ambassadors are ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the 
consent of the Senate, and are commissioned 
by him to ‘serve during the pleasure of the 
President of the United States’”; that Mr. 
Whelan was appointed by President Truman 
on July 28, 1951, and reappointed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on February 26, 1953; and 
that Mr. Whelan “continues to serve as Am- 
bassador to Nicaragua at the ‘pleasure of . 
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the President of the United States.” Mr, 
Stuart added that “Ambassador Whelan's 
tenure in Nicaragua sets no precedent,” and 
cited the cases of Claude G. Bowers, Ambas- 
sador to Chile from June 1939, to August 
1953, and of Harold Tittmann who, while not 
at one post as long as Mr. Whelan, was 
Ambassador to Peru for nearly 7 years from 
June 1948, until March 1955.“ Mr. Stuart 
commented that “from 4 to 6 years" service 
as ambassador to one country is not uncom- 
mon for U.S. Ambasadors throughout the 
world.” Mr. Whelan is now well into his 9th 
year in Managua. 

Mr. Stuart concluded by writing that “I 
hope that this information will be helpful 
in explaining the length of Ambassador 
Whelan’s service in Nicaragua.“ Most Latin 
Americanists would say that the explanation 
Was not particularly helpful. 

There may be some personal reason why 
Mr. Whelan must remain in Nicaragua; if 
80, it would seem that the U.S. Government 
Could find some other useful employment for 
him in Managua. Or it may be relevant that 
Dr. Guillermo Sevilla Sacasa, Nicaraguan 
Ambassador to the United States, is the dean 
ot the Washington diplomatic corps. Still, 
there is no protocol requiring the reciprocal 
Tetention of Mr. Whelan in Managua; and in 
any case, if this were indeed a factor, there 
is nothing to prevent personnel officers from 
saying so. 

Managua is hot, muggy, and infested with 
Mosquitoes as well as Somozas, and few would 
relish the post; but considering some other 
spots to which Foreign Service personnel are 
assigned, this is of course, no bar to finding a 
Teplacement for Mr. Whelan. 

It may be that the Ambassador is quite 
Popular with the Somoza family, and that 
og Nicaraguan Government wants him to 

y. 

No rational person expects an ambassador 
to be openly hostile to the regime to which 
he is accredited. But in Nicaragua we have 
& clearcut case of the United States obdu- 
Tately retaining one whom Central Ameri- 
Cans widely believe is playing footsy with a 
hated dictatorship. In the face of the Smith- 

Batista revelations, and the widespread Latin 

impression that this is precisely 

the way the United States conducts itself 

With dictators, the State Department should 

either explain or correct the Nicaraguan dip- 
atic situation. 

Or if that is impossible, we might at least 
— — embassy to some other part of 


Local and Federal Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. JACKSON, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following editorial: 
the Los Angeles (Calif.) Herald Ex- 

press, March 1, 1960] 
LOCAL AND FEDERAL FUNDS 

Tt is encouraging to note that while Goy- 
paor Brown recommends asking for Federal 
Unds to help State and county governments, 

ornia’s State director of finance, John 
E. Carr, is cf different mind entirely. 
Here is what Mr. Carr had to say after de- 
ng the State should pay ite own way in 
education and other matters: 
“When we get Federal money, it always 
ts us more than it we used our own money 
Without detouring it through Washington.” 
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As for the State's public schools, he told 
the California Taxpayers’ Association here 
that the schools are what he termed “de 
luxe” and do not need Federal help. 

Well, he was asked, how about the pro- 
posed new 8450 million bond issue for 
schools in California? 

Although his reply was cautious, it was 
obviously not designed to give comfort to 
the big spenders of public money. 

Whatever is done, he said, the State should 
proceed carefully, And then he added these 
words of warning: 

“Sooner or later the cost of government 
has to be faced by the people of California. 

“We are going to have to accept a period 
of austerity sooner or later. 

“Government costs increase normally 
about 5 percent a year and efforts should be 
made to absorb this by more modern tech- 
nical methods.” 

The main, central, strong theme of Mr. 
Carr's message was to save, not spend. 

This the people of California should de- 
mand of their Governor and their admin- 
istrators of various State systems, as well as 
of their legislators. 

Hold the line on spending and resultant 
higher taxes, Carr recommended, by such 
things as: 

1. More efficient business management of 
State departments, including reduction of 
overlapping and parallel functions, to save 
large amounts of money in proposed costly 
office buildings. 

2. Restriction of borrowing and issuing of 
bonds to those which are absolutely neces- 
sary, thus keeping the State from being 
financially overburdened and running up 
the cost of State financing. 

3. He said the Governor’s budget should 
go through without any additions by the 
lawmakers, but added that there is even 
now talk that the legislators are going to 
ask for money to provide new State services 
which would cost between $35 million and 
$40 million more. 

The State director of finance is in a posi- 
tion where he can clearly see the dangers. 
His warnings should be heeded before Cali- 
fornia reaches the point of financial chaos 
or insolvency. 

There is a ray of hope for the taxpayers of 
California (and that includes almost every- 
body and not just the property owners, but 
the payers of income, sales, gasoline, and 
many other forms of State taxes) when some 
of those prominent in government are brave 
enough to buck the easy come, easy go 
spenders. 


Loyalty Oath in the National Defense 
Education Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent, I insert in the RECORD 
the first of what I anticipate will be a 
series of resolutions passed by American 
Legion posts in South Dakota and across 
the Nation demanding that Congress re- 
tain the loyalty oath in the National De- 
fense Education Act. 

The resolution is based on the fact 
that the American Legion realizes the 
subversive nature of many of the for- 
eign ideologies and urges Congress to not 
only retain but strengthen the loyalty 
requirements of educational loans made 
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by the Federal Government under the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958. 

The resolution is as follows: 

Realizing the subversive nature of many 
of the foreign ideologies, especially those of 
Red Russia and Red China, we, the mem- 
bers of Dwight Wood Post of the American 
Legion, of Springfield, S. Dak., in session this 
February 22, 1960, request and urge our Na- 
tional American Legion organization and 
our congressional delegation to press for 
such legislation as will retain and strengthen 
the loyalty oath requirement in the making 
of college educational loans by the Fed- 
eral Government under the National De- 
tense Act of 1958. 


Mock War in Panama 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, an inform- 
ative analysis of the first major field 
maneuvers of the U.S. Armed Forces 
with those of the Latin-American coun- 
tries participating, March 4-18, 1960, by. 
Hanson W. Baldwin, distinguished mili- 
tary and naval analyst of the New York 
Times, was published in the March 6, 
1960, issue of that paper. 

The analysis follows: 

[From the New York Tmes, Mar. 6, 1960] 
Mock War IN PanamMa—Five Larne COUN- 


TRIES JOIN THE UNITED STATES IN TESTING 
“REMOTE” CANAL DEFENSE 


(By Hanson Baldwin) 


Five thousand men and 150 aircraft from 
the United States and five Latin-American 
countries will participate this weck in a 
mock war in Panama and the Canal Zone. 

A parachute infantry company from Bra- 
zil, an airlanded infantry company from 
Colombia, a company of the Panamanian 
National Guard, and Lockheed F-80 fighter- 
bombers from Chile and Peru will join U.S. 
forces in simulated defense of the Panama 
Canal. 

This will be the first time Latin-America 
will have joined with the United States in a 
major fleld maneuver, Therefore, the exer- 
cise, called Banyan Tree H. have more polit- 
ical than military importance. 

All of the participating Latin American 
countries except Panama have bilateral 
military assistance agreements with the 
United States. These agreements provide 
for the development of specific military 
units to carry out hemispheric defense 
missions. 


UNITED STATES PROVIDES TRAINING 


For the last 7 years, the United States has 
been providing military training and mili- 
tary aid to these countries. Brazil, an ally 
in World War II. provided a division that 
fought in Italy. A Colombian battalion 
participated in the Korean war. 

The active phase of Banyan Tree II will 
take place in the Canal Zone and in s 
treaty provided training area near the town 
of Rio Hato on the Pacific side of the Re- 
public of Panama. 

The first phase of the exercise, which will 
last until March 18, started Friday as United 
States and Latin American units were mar- 
shaled at their home stations and prepared 
for air movement to the Panama area. The 

t of the second phase is the air- 
borne operation, scheduled for Tuesday at 
Rio Hato. 
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The Brazilian parachute company is 
scheduled to lead the assault from the air, 
followed by elements of an airborne battle 
group of the 82d Airborne Division from 
Fort Bragg, N.C., which will be transported 
in Lockheed C-130 Hercules aircraft. 

The Panamanian National Guard unit 
will simultaneously make an amphibious 
landing on the Rio Hato Beach, using me- 
dium landing craft and the minesweeper 
Falcon under the general direction of Rear 
Adm. Lewis S. Parks, commandant of the 
15th Naval District. 

The Colombian infantrymen and other 
U S. troops will land in the assault area in 
Fairchild C-123 assault transport aircraft. 
The fighter-bombers of Peru and Chile will 
fiy close tactical-support missions from 
Howard Air Force Base in the Canal Zone 
for the ground troops. 


LONG-RANGE AIR SUPPORT 


the third phase of the exercises, 
U.S. North American F-100 super-Sabres will 
provide long-range support, with the aid of 
alr refueling, from Homestead Air Force 
Base, Fla., 1,160 miles from Panama. Later 
phases will involve jungle and tactical train- 
ing, and the redeployment to home bases. 

Lt. Gen. Ridgley Gaither, commander in 
chief in the Caribbean, will control all forces 
while they are in the area. Maj. Gen. 
Charles L. Dasher, commander of the US. 
Army in the Caribbean, is maneuver director, 
and Maj. Gen. Leland S. Stranathan, chief 
of the Caribbean Air Command, will direct 
tactical air operations against the “aggres- 
sor” forces. 

The role of “enemy” will be played by the 
Ist Battle Group of the 20th Infantry, the 
principal tactical unit and the only infantry 
component in the permanent garrison of the 
Canal Zone. 

The maneuver is to test the post-World 
War II concept of the “remote” defense of 
Panama by aircraft and troops normally 
based in the United States or Latin Ameri- 
can countries but ready at short notice for 
air movement there. Maj. Gen. Henry Vic- 
cellio, head of the Tactical Air Command's 
19th Air Force, will command the combined 
air strike forces. 


Red Poland Is Still Blazingly Polish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Mr. James Morris, which appeared in 
Sunday's Washington Post. 

The article vividly describes the situ- 
ation in Poland today and demonstrates 
again that despite that Nation’s present 
Communist rulers, the Polish people con- 
tinue to manifest their sincere dedication 
to the principles of freedom and democ- 
racy. 

Mr. Speaker, the article follows: 
[From the Washington Post, Mar. 13, 1960] 
Rep PoLtanp Is STILL BLAZINGLY POLISH 
(By James Morris) 

On the stroke of every hour throughout 
the day, a small shutter opens in the belfry 
of St. Mary the Virgin, in Cracow, the oldest 
and most beautiful of Polish cities, and a 
trumpeter, the bell of his instrument shin- 
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ing dimly in the shadows, blows an ancient 
call to arms. 

Bold, clear and beautiful, it sounds across 

the market square where the women squat 
beside their flower stalls and the taxis 
squelch among the slush, and it rings away 
among the tumbled houses of the place to 
the broad, frozen Vistula and the high ram- 
parts of the castle, where the old kings of 
Poland lived in a splendor of gold bowls and 
tapestry. 
But suddenly in midphrase the trumpeter 
stops, and his music ends abruptly with a 
kind of dying jerk. Four times he tries, 
turning north, south, east, and west, but 
four times his fanfare is interrupted, and 
he never completes it. 


A TART SPIRIT 


The trumpeter blows this way because 
many tangled centuries ago, in the dim re- 
cesses of Polish history, a predecessor rous- 
ing Cracow against a Tartar invasion was shot 
in the back by a barbaric arrow halfway 
through his summons. The fact that to this 
day he never finishes his call, and that his 
heartrending failure is broadcast each day 
at noon by the Polish state radio, is a gage 
of the depth and resilience of Polish tradi- 
tion. 

In considering the People’s Republic of 
Poland, as a political phenomenon, as a Com- 
munist experiment, as a dependency of the 
Soviet Union, it is wise to bear in mind the 
trumpeter of Cracow and all he so pictur- 
esquely represents. Poland is still blazingly 
Polish, and she breathes a tart spirit peculiar 
to herself. 


Poland lies in the bowels of Europe, her 
western frontiers well to the east of Rome, 
her eastern on about the same longitude as 
Mersa Matruh. Let she feels unmistakably a 
country of the West, a Christian country, a 
country of individualists, with humor and 
skepticism and argument like a tang upon 
the air. 

Poland has been under unwanted Commu- 
nist rule for 15 years, and since 1939 her 
story has been one of unrelenting foreign 
domination, actual or implied. But pay a 
visit to a students’ theater in Warsaw, with 
its tinkling piano and its pretty feathery 
girls, its faint but pleasant baritones, its 
light-hearted attempts at a soft-shoe shuffle, 
and were it not for an excess of aspirants 
and a shortage of vowels in the lyrics, you 
might be at a little London revue. 

GUSTO IP NOT LOGIC 


The Poles are by nature a people of ease, 
fun and elegance, a people always con brio. 
Their manners are impeccable, their tastes 
ornate, and even the insistent objections of 
the hygiene specialists have not broken the 
feudal elaboration with which they kiss a 
lady's hand. 

The Poles pursue their professions, their 
hobbies and their prejudices with equal gus- 
to, not always indeed with great logic or 
overwhelming efficiency, but with a panache, 
nicely tinged with irony, that often reminds 
me of the Irish. 

This punch and pungency of character has 
sometimes brought the Poles great suffering, 
but has at least enabled them to survive 
both as a nation and as a culture; and in 
our times it has prevented their land sinking 
once and for all into the alien uniformity of 
the Communist block. 

In 1956 the ebullience of the Poles coupled 
with their well-known penchant for roman- 
tic if hopeless causes led to a relaxation of 
the Communist grip so generous that for a 
moment Poland seemed the progenitor of a 
new political compromise—a Communist 
state, but one so liberal that it might form a 
bridge of reconciliation between East and 
West. Today Poland is not quite so exhila- 
rating as she was 3 years ago; but, thanks 
entirely to her own prickly pride, she re- 
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mains much the most relaxed and open- 
minded of the Communist powers. 
THEY AREN’T SCARED 

We may safely assume that three-quarters 
of the Polish people loathe the form of gov- 
ernment that rules them, but nevertheless 
this is not now one of your grisly whole-hog 
police states. There is a censorship of news- 
papers; passports are not always easy to 
come by; Western diplomats and local die- 
hards will make your flesh creep with tales 
of hidden microphones, informers and tape 
recorders. But though the apparatus of 
complete despotism undoubtedly exists, since 
1956 it has not been exercised. 

There are, I am assured, no political pris- 
oners in Poland today. People talk to you 
with abandoned liberty and outspokenness. 
Nobody, in my experience anyway, is scared 
to be seen with a foreigner. The bookstalls 
are heavy with the world's pinker press, but 
anybody who likes can read the organs of 
Western reaction in the bars of the big 
hotels. 

Poland does not feel a happy country, but 
she does not feel a frightened one. 

Intellectually she is in a turmoil of activ- 
ity, her coffee shops buzzing with the ex- 
change of ideas and the clash of opinion. 
Western culture of all kinds ferments and 
flourishes. Plays English, American, French, 
German are translated by the dozen and 
performed in a myriad of theaters. Western 
books are on sale everywhere, side by side 
with mountains of Russian technical works. 

Many abstract artists are at work, many 
12-tone composers, poster painters of in- 
volved technique, angry young men and 
existentialists. Architects are just beginning 
to squirm themselves out of the awful stulti- 
fication of Stalinist taste. 

Above all, Poland remains an intensely re- 
ligious country. The intelligentsia, like its 
brethren everywhere, is mostly agnostic, but 
the people at large are said to be more 
stanchly Catholic than any other nation 
within the wide fold of Christendom. 

The Church, which is engaged in a per- 
petual running battle with the me, is 
the only organized opposition in Poland; but 
so powerful is it, so patently does it represent 
the feelings of its faithful millions, so stub- 
born is its hierarchy, that it remains in- 
violate the most powerful body of dissent 
within the Communist bloc. 

How you respond to the fervors of the 
Polish church depends upon your own predi- 
lections, but for myself there is nothing 
more moving in Europe than the spectacle 
of a Polish church at evening mass, when 
the crowds of the poor and ever-faithful 
stream from the snowy streets into the dim 
cold church, to a glitter of vestments and 
candles and ornaments. 

The vast congregation stands there in a 
condition halfway between slump and ec- 
stasy, and the intensity of belief is so pro- 
found that it feels almost tangible, hanging 
and drifting about your head like a cloud 
of incense. 

I am moved not simply by this unyielding 
faith but because you can see in the eyes of 
these people something of the tragic quan- 
dary of Poland, something of the terrible 
pathos that lies behind its gaiety. All that 
the Poles have snatched out of communis=1. 
they have won by their own strength of 
character; but for such a people it is not 
much. 

Much has indisputably been achieved in 
Poland under Communist rule: the recon- 
struction of Warsaw from a wilderness of 
bloodstained rubble, great new housing 
schemes, new industrial projects. Nobody, 
so far as I know, is starving in Poland. 
People are reasonably well dressed, shops are 
moderately well stocked. 

The present Communist leaders of War- 
saw, notably Gomulka himself, are not 
power-drunk egotists; on the contrary, they 
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seem to live lives of ascetic restraint. There 
are few flashy cars for the wide boys of the 
party, such as you see brazenly skidding 
around the streets of Prague. 

When Gomulka was sent a new kind of 
television set, as a gift from the state fac- 
tory, he asked if he might pay for it on the 
installment system; he is a plain, humorless, 
dedicated workingman, and he lives in 
genuine simplicity in a two-room apartment. 

Nor can one be blind, in theory anyway, 
to the practical advantages of the system. 
Poland is a poor and in some respects back- 
ward ‘country, and though her prewar gov- 
ernment worked energetically enough to 
Taise her from the slough, still there re- 
mains a heavy legacy of old unhappy times. 

The country is congenitally against the 
government. It is riddled with corruption, 
evasions, black markets. The Poles have in- 
hertted from all their past tyrannies and 
occupations a natural tendency toward the 
crooked way, the slipped note from hand to 
hand, the little backstairs peculations. 

They are flaming patriots, but they have 
been dominanted by alien or unpopular au- 
thorities for so long that they often find it 
difficult to equate love of country with social 
conscience; and on paper anyway, commu- 
nism can provide the element of discipline 
and communal effort that everybody (not 
least themselves) agrees they need. 

Nevertheless, Communist government in 
Poland is a tragedy, if only because it really 
Tepresents the domination of a foreign pow- 
er. Few would deny, not even the stanchest 
Party workhorses, that were it not for the 
ever- present threat of Russian power, com- 
Munism would be swept out of Poland in a 
few crowded, giorious hours. 

Only the wildest conservatives wish to 
Teturn to the prewar past, to restore the 
reat industries to private hands, and sum- 
mon back the exiled aristocrats. But nearly 
all Poles would probably vote, if they had 
the chance, for some kind of democratic 
Socialism that was truly independent. 

They care less about economics, if I judge 
them right, than about freedom, national 
and personal. They are sick to death of 
norms, congresses, delegations, medallions of 
Lenin, party bonhomie, state enterprises, and 
all the tedious paraphernalia of the creed, 

More than anything, they are sick of Rus- 
sians. The Russian troops stationed in 
Poland are kept strictly within their allotted 
limits, for fear of incidents; and if ever the 
People of Warsaw could knock down the 

Palace of culture,” Stalin's enormity of a 
Sift to the nation, it would be a Mafeking, a 

Gras, a blockbuster of a fireworks 
Right. 

But there is nothing they can do, This is 
their age without a name and Gomulka repre- 
zents the most they can hope of con- 
temporary history. 

In 1956 their spirit, fortunately met by 

chev's brand of gambler’s liberalism, 
enabled them to achieve the degree of inde- 
Pendence they enjoy now. But time has 
Passed, the world has shifted, and today 
events of 1956 have to them miraculous 
as if some divine thunderbolt had inter- 
Vened on their behalf. 

I am told that if the present ration of 
Political tolerance were withdrawn from 

@rsaw, a revolution would occur, and opti- 
Mists say that Khrushchev, his fingers still 
‘marting from Hungary, would hestitate to 
stifle it by force. But for myself I have my 
doubts. 

So, I suspect, do most Poles, and In a way 

makes the vivacity of their intellectual 

© all the more poignent since in political 
it is achleving nothing. I do not know 

they have really settled into a mold of 
Political impotence—they certainly do not 
Sive that impression in the sparkle, skep- 
tcism, and irreverence of their conversa- 
tion. But I think they realize that in the 
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unhappy poker school of our times, they 
have no more cards to play. 

They turn from politics, most of them to 
other and more hopeful pursuits: to their 
profession, to illicit commercialism, to drink, 
to religion. Their dinner tables ring with 
infectious bravado, but after a few days in 
Poland you will begin to perceive the core 
of hopeless cynicism that lies behind the fun, 
and to grasp the tearing pathos of their 
realism. 

For realism is what they like to call it. By 
instinct, they are anything but realists. 
They are an imaginative, high-flown artistic 
people, and nothing illustrates their char- 
acter better than the mad but marvelous ris- 
ing against the Nazis in 1944, when Warsaw, 
so many miles from friends, rose to arms-in 
desperate inspiration, as on the wings of a 
Chopin polonaise, 

In 1956, they were prepared to do the same 
again but in 1960—“Well, times have changed 
a bit. We must count our blessings and be 
realists.” 

In 1956, when Poland’s grim period of 
Stalinism ended, Gomulka and Khrushchev, 
separately appraising a ticklish situation, 
presumably reached this common conclusion: 
that the Poles being the people they were, 
their political system had better be relaxed. 
If rule by secret police was going to incite 
them to violence, very well then, call off the 
cops. 

Today in Warsaw, you hear constant omi- 
nous hints that the regime’s methods of 
control are getting tighter, harsher, cruder 
again. If this is true, it is because liberaliza- 
tion has not worked from a technical point 
of view. 

Everybody admits that the Poles are bad 
workers, and that the economy of the country 
is slipshod and ill-organized. This is only 
partly due to communism, and is chiefly the 
legacy of a raveled past. 

Life among the Poles can be delightful, 
but could hardly be called efficient, or even 
indeed predictable. The queerest anomalies 
of economics and logistics give a truly Irish 
piquancy to financial affairs, and half War- 
saw seems to conduct its commercial affairs 
with a wink and a rubbed thumb. 

The big state-run stores are slovenly and 
illogical; the city streets are thick with 
sludge; petty embezzlements complicate half 
the official accounts. Poland feels di- 
sheveled, incompetent, and—compared with 
either Moscow or New York—unkempt. 

All this shambles the Communist regime 
still hopes to reduce to order, and even the 
most blatant of their opponents admit that 
“some discipline” is n X 

How to achleve it? We would say by in- 
creasing incentives, whose paucity keeps the 
Polish worker In a condition of disgruntled 
apathy; by widening the private sector of 
industry and commerce, now the subject of 
steady, rather than vicious, discrimination; 
by making more allowance for the Polish 
sense of nationality and individualism. 

But the Communists might answer that 
they have tried a dose of liberalism, and it 
has failed. If nonconformism does not bring 
Poland to her senses, then perhaps uni- 
formity will. There are indeed signs— 
straws in the wind, no more—that the re- 
gime may be tightening its dogmas. 

I find it difficult to believe that with 
Ehrushchev's ideas paramount among the 
Eastern countries, the full terror treatment 
is to be revived In Poland. The springs of 
the system, though, undoubtedly exist, like 
a mastiff leashed or muzzled. 

It is all there, lying dormant: the secret 
courts, the camps, the whole hideous ap- 
paratus of despotism. The Poles know well 
enough that this instrument of repression 
still hangs over them, to be dropped at a 
word of harsh command, and the realists 
among them, at least, will think twice be- 
fore uncoiling enough rope to hang them- 
selves. 
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Thus Poland seems fated to 
or uncertainty. Today the Poles do not know 
whether they can haul a new national iden- 
tity out of the tragedy of their situation, 
whether they must remain a precarious half- 
way house or whether in the long run they 
will be absorbed once and for all in an inex- 
orably expanding Mother Russia, 

A melange of figures crosses my mind when 
I survey my stay among this striking people: 
the elert young students of the hitchhikers 
club in their vaulted basement in Warsaw; 
the preoccupied multitudes in the Cathedral 
of St. John, huddled in scarves and old coats; 
the gay and talented young people who 
produce Polish television; the friendly souls 
at the Hotel Bristol reception desk, inviting 
me to correct the grammar of their English 
brochure; the waiters clicking their heels 
Uke Uhlans in the steamy restaurant car; 
the wandered who used to keep a hotel in 
Teheran; the cocky black marketeer; the 
faded patricians wandering like wraiths 
through the cracked bric-a-brac of the 
antique shop. 

Young or old, successful or awash, in all 
their eyes there lurked, I thought, that most 
affecting of the qualities, pathos. The Poles 
are pathos personified, souls of brave pathos, 
through whose affairs there runs, like some 
distant plucking melody, an unbroken 
threat of sadness. é 


American Lithuanians Speak Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
_ Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
nals of recent history record the tragic 
story of the vicious and tyrannical oc- 
cupation of the Republie of Lithuania 
by Russian troops and her subsequent 
annexation by the Soviet Union. Thus 
the Lithuanian people have experienced 
the terror of communistic imperialism 
at first hand. They have seen their 
very freedom as a people and as a na- 
tion snatched away from them by forc- 
ible means. These people have not been 
forgotten or forsaken by the free world. 
The Republic of Lithuania retains its 
sovereign identity in the minds and 
hearts of freedom-loving peoples 
throughout the world. 

As freedom-loving people, all Ameri- 
cans are ideologically opposed to com- 
munism. As citizens of a nation 
eternally dedicated to the principle of 
self-determination for all nations, all 
Americans detest and abhor Communist 
imperialism and its enslavement of free 
nations. As a nation which is truly “e 
pluribus unum,” the United States of 
America is privileged and strengthened 
by having citizens from every ethnic and 
national origin in the world. One such 
origin is represented by those American 
citizens who are of Lithuanian descent. 
These Americans, particularly, have not 
forgotten what Communist imperialism 
has done to Lithuanian freedom. Re- 
cently the Americans of Lithuanian 
descent in the Detroit area held a mass 
meeting at which they drafted a resolu- 
tion preclaiming their continuing love 
of freedom and their hatred of commu- 
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nism and its concomitant—imperialism. 
I ask that this resolution be inserted in 
the Record as an inspiration and a les- 
son to freedom-loving people every- 
where. 

Resolution unanimously adopted at a mass 

meeting of Americans of Lithuanian descent 
of Detroit and vicinity, sponsored by Detroit 
Lithuanian tions Center, held Feb- 
ruary 14, 1960, at Western High School, 1500 
Scotten Avenue, Detroit, Mich., to commemo- 
rate the 42d anniversary of the declaration 
of independence of Lithuania: 

“Whereas Lithuania formally declared her- 
self a free and independent nation on Febru- 
ary 16, 1918; and 

“Whereas in violation of international law, 
and unlawful, forcible occupation of the Re- 
public of Lithuania, against the will of the 
Lithuanian people, the Kremlin rulers an- 
nexed her to the Soviet Union; and 

“Whereas the people of Lithuania were 
and still are suppressed by tyrannical Com- 
munist dictatorship, her culture distorted, 
and thousands of her people deported year- 
ly into prison camps; and 

“Whereas our Government has never rec- 
ognized the fraudulent and violent annexa- 
tion of Lithuania by the Soviet Union: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That this gathering of loyal 
Americans of Lithuanian descent of Detroit 
and vicinity, calls upon the Government of 
the United States to stand firm against the 
expansion of Communist imperialism in the 
free world; be it further 

“Resolved, That this meeting asks the Gov- 
ernment of the United States not to trust 
the Soviet “peaceful coexistence”; and final- 
ly be it 

“Resolved, That this meeting asks the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to refrain from 
signing any new treaties with the Soviet 
Union until the latter agrees to restore free- 
dom, sovereign rights and independence, to 
Lithuanian and other enslaved Eastern Euro- 
pean nations.” 


Nineteen Hundred and Sixty Congres- 
sional Tour of New York City Sched- 
uled for May 13, 14, and 15. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, this 
week all Members of Congress will re- 
ceive a notice from me advising that 
the annual tour of New York City for 
Members of Congress and their families 
is being arranged for May 13, 14, and 15. 
The trip is planned with the cooperation 
of the Honorable Richard C. Patterson, 
Jr., Commissioner of the Department of 
Commerce and Public Events, and Mr. 
Carmine A. Liguori is the program co- 
ordinator. 

As Chairman of the Committee on Ar- 
rangements, an effort is being made to 
set up a most interesting and enjoyable 
program which will include visits to New 
York's Chinatown, the Empire State 
Building, a trip around the New York 
harbor, and many other interesting en- 
tertainment features. 

As in the past, the visit to New York 
City will begin Friday morning, May 13, 
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when a special Pennsylvania Railroad 
train will depart from Washington 
Union Station at 9:45 a.m., DST. The 
group will return via the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, arriving at Union Station 
about 10:30 p.m., DST, on May 15. 
The all-expense tour will cost $39.50 for 
adults and $34.50 for children from 5 
to 12 years of age. 

All Members interested in the all-ex- 
pense tour of New York City should 
mark these dates on your calendar im- 
mediately and await further informa- 
tion from me regarding the complete 
tour schedule and list of features. Miss 
Patricia Bryan of my office staff is in 
charges of reservations and can be 
reached on extension 4576. 


Tax Problems in Connection With Pay- 
ment of Dues of Chamber of Commerce 
Members 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
Treasury Department is now proposing 
to tax business and professional men’s 
contributions or membership dues to 
chambers of commerce if and when those 
dues are used to present to the public 
the pros and cons of pending Federal 
legislation, The excuse used for this new 
ruling is that presenting the pros and 
cons of pending legislation to the public 
is lobbying. 2 

Mr. Speaker, on December 29, 1959, the 
U.S. Treasury Department published a 
final regulation, to be effective immedi- 
ately, covering the administrative policy 
on the tax status of expenditures for 
lobbying purposes and payments to labor 
unions or trade associations. Prior to 
this publication in the Federal Register, 
the Internal Revenue Service had held a 
public hearing on November 12 and 13, 
1959, at which time more than 40 wit- 
nesses testified in opposition to the regu- 
lation. Approximately 200 written com- 
ments were received by the Internal 
Revenue Service also protesting the issu- 
ance of these regulations. Despite the 
opposition from interested and affected 
taxpayers and organizations, these regu- 
lations were published unchanged. The 
regulations purport to explain the ad- 
ministrative enforcement policy as to 
items which will be deductible for Fed- 
eral income tax purposes as “ordinary 
and necessary” business expenses. In 
the area of legislative activities or lobby- 
ing the regulations limit the tax status 
as follows: 

Expenditures for lobbying purposes, for the 
promotion or defeat of legislation, for politi- 
cal campaign purposes (including the sup- 
port of or opposition to any candidate for 
public office), or for carrying on propaganda 
(including advertising) related to any of the 
foregoing purposes are not deductible from 
gross income. 
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As to the tax status of payments made 
by a taxpayer to an organization which 
he may financially support, the regula- 
tions provide that: 

Dues and other payments to an organiza- 
tion, such as a labor union or a trade asso- 
ciation, which otherwise qualify as business 
expenses, are deductible in full unless a sub- 
stantial part of the organization's activities 
consists of those activities listed above. 


These regulatory limitations have the 
effect of questioning the taxpayers’ tax 
deductibility of legislative activities or 
so-called propaganda activities which 
a taxpayer may use on his own behalf or 
through a trade association which he 
may support financially and which he 
may consider an appropriate ordinary 
and necessary business expense, 

Mr. Speaker, the broad scope and am- 
biguities of the terms used in this ad- 
ministrative policy will no doubt pose 
difficult problems for taxpayers in seek- 
ing to determine in advance what tax 
consequences may result from their 
having made expenditures or payments 
of this type. There has been widespread 
concern that because of these ambiguities 
and lack of definitive criteria that this 
administrative enforcement policy will 
result in a form of governmental censor- 
ship or limit the presentation of views 
on matters of government—at all levels 
of government. 

Congress has never limited the tax 
status of ordinary and necessary busi- 
ness expenses in the manner or form 
covered by the regulations. The terms 
“lobbying purposes,” “propaganda” are 
not defined nor is there any definition 
as to what type or degree of activities 
will constitute a “substantial part“ of 
an organization’s activities. 

Congress has never expressed a legis- 
lative intent to use the tax laws as a 
means of curtailing the expression of 
views by taxpayers, or their organiza- 
tions, on matters which relate to their 
business or their right to stay in business. 
Congressional clarification through legis- 
lation appears to be the only effective 
means whereby this problem can be 
resolved. 

Mr. Speaker, several bills have been 
introduced in the Congress which pro- 
vide relief and clarification in this area. 
These bills are H.R. 7123, H.R. 10272, 
and H.R. 10502. These bills have been 
introduced by Congressmen HALE BOGGS, 
Democrat of Louisiana, WILLIAM E. MIL- 
LER, Republican of New York, and JOHN 
A. Larore, Republican of Pennsylvania, 
respectively. These bills would amend 
Revenue Code section 162 by adding @ 
new paragraph authorizing the tax de- 
ductibility of the following: 

(4) expenses lawfully incurred in sup- 
porting or opposing or otherwise influencing 
legislation in the Congress or in a State leg- 
islature or in the legislative body of a county 
or other local governmental agency or in any 
submission of proposed legislation to the 
voters. 


In order for taxpayers to utilize this 
tax deduction, if it is enacted, it would 
be necessary that the payments meet two 
basic and restrictive criteria: (a) the ex- 
penses would have to be ordinary and 
necessary to the business of the taxpayer 
or be related to the production of in- 
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come; and (b) the expenses would have 
to be lawfully incurred and thus the pay- 
ments or expenses would not qualify if 
they violated any laws, such as the brib- 
ery and graft provisions of the Criminal 
Code or the Corrupt Practices Act. 

Also within the provision of these bills 
would be the type of expenses which meet 
the foregoing limitations but relate to the 
submission of proposed legislation to the 
voters as in a State initiative or refer- 
endum. 


Why Americans Should Not Buy Renault 
and Dauphine Automobiles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following release by the conference 
of presidents of major American Jewish 
organizations, issued on January 7, 1960, 
together with a résumé of the Arab 
League boycott and the Renault Co, 

The release follows: 

The presidents of 17 major American 
Jewish organizations today, January 7, 1960, 


Teleased the following statement regarding 
the Arab League boycott and the Renault 
Co.: 


“Recently, the Renault Co., manufacturer 
of automobiles, doing business in the United 
States, announced the termination of its 
business relations with the Katiser-Fraser 
assembly plant in Israel. The Renault Co. 
admitted that it had withdrawn from Israel 
because of pressure from the Arab League 
boycott office. Subsequently, at the request 
of the Renault Co., the boycott office re- 
N its name from the Arab League black - 


“We believe capitulation to Arab pressure 
by business firms is harmful to American and 
U.N. efforts toward stability in the Middle 
East and world peace. It is gratifying to note 
the large number of enterprises throughout 
the world that have refused to surrender to 
the boycott. It is unfortunate, however, that 
Some, like Renault, have seen fit to yield to 
the Arab League boycott. 

“The Arab League boycott also makes it 
{mpossible to achieve progress toward peace 
in the Middle East. U.N. Secretary Dag 
Hammmarskjold has characterized the boy- 
Cott as a dead weight upon our efforts. It is 
& form of political and economic aggression 
that creates and maintains tension in the 
Middle East. By keeping the Middle East in 
a state of near war, the boycott is a continu- 
ing threat to world peace. So long as the 
soa lasts, interests vital to America are 

eo A 

“The boycott has brought about viola- 
tions of the rights of American citizenship 
and interference with the freedoms to trade, 
inyest and travel. Because the boycott im- 
Poses unnecessary expenditures and eco- 
nomic losses upon all the countries of the 
Middle East, it subverts the purposes of U.S. 
economic assistance and makes the Middle 
East more dependent upon such American 
ald. Arab League economic warfare there- 
tore places unnecessary and additional bur- 
dens upon the American taxpayer. 

“We shall continue to expose these evils 
in the conviction that on political and eco- 
Nomic, as well as moral grounds, the Arab 

e boycott must be resisted by the U.S. 
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Government, by American business, and by 
the American public.” 

The statement was signed by: Mr. Bernard 
Abrams, Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States; Rabbi Philip S. Bernstein, American 
Israel Public Affairs Committee; Dr. Maurice 
N. Eisendrath, Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations; Mr. Moe Falikman, Ameri- 
can Trade Union Council for Labor Israel; 
Mr. Moses I. Feuerstein, Union of Orthodox 
Jewish Congregations of American; Dr. 
Miriam Freund, Hadassah, the Women's 
Zionist Organization of America; Mrs. Rose 
L. Halprin, Jewish Agency for Israel; Mr, 
Adolph Held, Jewish Labor Committee; Mrs. 
Charles Hymes, National Council of Jewish 
Women; Mr. Bernath L. Jacobs, United Syn- 
agogue of America; Mr. Label Katz, B’nal 
B'rith; Mrs. Clara Leff, Labor Zionist As- 
sembly; Rabbi Irving Miller, American Zion- 
ist Council; Rabbi Joachim Prinz, American 
Jewish Congress; Mr. Abraham Redelheim, 
Zionist Organization of America; Rabbi Isaac 
Stollman, Mizrachi-Hapoel Hamizrachi and 
Mr. David Ullman, Nation Community Rela- 
tions Advisory Council. 


RENAULT 


In 1955, Renault of France entered into a 
contract with Kaiser-Fraser of Israel. Un- 
der its terms, Renault cars were to be de- 
livered “knocked-down” for assembly in 
Israel. Accordingly, in 1955, Renault fur- 
nished Kalser-Fraser in Haifa with unas- 
sembled parts for approximately 200 cars; 
in 1956 with approximately 500; in 1957, for 
almost 800 and in 1958 for more than 2,000 


cars. 

Although the original contract called for 
annual renewal, in September 1958, a 3-year 
extension was proposed. Negotiations con- 
tinued until February 1959 when Renault 
agreed with Kaiser-Fraser to deliver from 
that date to December 30, 1960, unassem- 
bled parts for 2,400 cars. This commitment 
came in the form of a letter from Mr. M.“ 
Pierre Dreyfus, president-director of Re- 
nault. 

However, in August 1959, when the agree- 
ment had 18 months still to run, and when 
“knocked-down” parts for only 800 cars had 
then been delivered by Renault to Haifa, 
Renault unilaterally canceled its commit- 
ment. It waited until October to make a 
public announcement of the cancelations, 
but its statement included a concealed sig- 
nificant admission: that it withdrew from 
Israel because it was unable to persuade 
Arab authorities to permit it to do busi- 
ness in their countries so long as it con- 
tinued its commercial involvement in Israel. 
The complete statement, in the form of a 
release dated October 22, 1959, was issued 
from the home office of Renault in France, 
a translation of which follows: 

“The following statement has been issued 
by the information service of Regie Na- 
tionale des Usines Renault: 

“The backwash raised by publication of 
news concerning commercial activities con- 
ducted in Israel by Regie Renault requires 
the following correction: 

“1, It is true that after many years, con- 
trary to the rules of law and practice, cer- 
tain states prohibited the admission of mer- 
chandise to proceed from firms executing 
industrial contracts with enterprises situated 
in the State of Israel. 

“2. Regle Renault, being unable, despite 
repeated effects, to bring an end to this 
situation of fact, found, as have numerous 
French and foreign businesses before her, 
it had to make an unwilling choice. For 
an enterprise exclusively industrial and com- 
mercial, this choice is obviously not moti- 
vated by political considerations. The sole 
criterion is the number of vehicles sold, on 
which depends, in the final analysis, the 
number of jobs assured to French workers, 

"3. Regie Renault, after having weighed 


all the consequences, signed in 1955 a 3-year’ 
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assembly contract with an Israeli firm. In 
1958, Regie Renault offered to renew the 
contract with that firm if it could make 
assurances of a reasonable minimum number 
of vehicles per year, and was turned down, 
although the attention of competent Israeli 
authorities had been drawn to the possible 
consequences of a negative response. 

Although the assembly contract could 
not be renewed under these circumstances, 
Regie Renault continued to supply the Haifa 
factory for several months, preventing an 
abrupt halt of manufacturing there. 

Be assured, of course, that Renault will 
undertake, to the degree to which the Is- 
raeli public powers will permit, to send as- 
sembled cars to Israel, and will provide re- 
placement parts no matter what happens.’ “ 

Despite the Renault assertion that the 
Kaiser-Frazer failure to guarantee annual 
sales of a reasonable minimum number of 
vehicles was an important factor behind its 
cancellation decision, it seems obvious from 
all surrounding information that Renault's 
essential reason was its wish to be removed 
from the Arab blacklist. It is also clear 
from an intimate knowledge of Arab Boycott 
Office operations that Renault's immediate 
offer to sell assembled cars to Israel would 
not jeopardize its new relations with Arab 
countries. The Boycott Office is adamant 
about working interests in Israel; it is less 
severe about sales to Israel, 

Subsequent public statements by Arab au- 
thorities revealed that there had been prior 
consultation and agreement between Re- 
nault and themselves before the cancellation 
announcement was made. On November 9, 
the Egyptian newspaper, El-Ahram, disclosed 
that the Arab League Boycott Office had re- 
quired Renault to furnish authenticated 
documentation establishing conclusively that 
it had actually discontinued its business 
connections in Israel in accordance with the 
Boycott Office's regulations. Among the 
documents required was a certified copy of 
an appropriate cancellation notice. -When 
the Arab League Boycott Office announced 
that it had received the required proof from 
Renault, it added that it had received at 
the same time a request from Renault that 
the company’s name be removed from the 
blacklist. j r 

On November 30, the Lebanese Embassy in 
Paris disclosed that Renault had submitted 
to the Arab League its proposed letter of 
cancellation before sending the final docu- 
ment to Kalser-Frazer in Israel. It seems 
reasonable from the foregoing that the price 
of removal from the Arab blacklist was an 
Official and public acknowledgment by Re- 
nault of its reason (the Arab boycott) for 
terminating its Israeli contract. Having 
complied, Renault was granted permission by 
the Arab League Boycott Office to open mar- 
kets in Arab countries. 

Several days later, the Egyptian newspa- 
per, El-Akhbar, reported that Renault had 
begun negotiations. to establish an auto ás- 
sembly plant in Egypt. And, on December 
7, the Cairo Radio reported that Renault had 
committed itself to a $22,400,000 investment 
for the construction of the new plant. 


RENAULT IN THE UNITED STATES 


In February 1957, a certificate of incor- 
poration for Renault, Inc., was filed in the 
State of New York and, among other things, 
the corporate purposes were described as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) To purchase or otherwise acquire, 
by importation or in any other manner, au- 
tomobiles and other vehicles and all ac- 
cessories and other things appertaining 
thereto, including engines, bodies, chassis 
and spare parts generally and to sell the 
same in the United States, Canads or else- 
where; and in connection therewith to op- 
erate display rooms, sales agencies and such 
agencies as may be required to proyide main- 
tenance and repair service for vehicles sold 
by the corporation, 
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“(2) To import, export, manufacture, 
purchase or otherwise acquire and to hold, 
own, sell, mortgage, pledge, assign, transfer 
and otherwise dispose of, and generally to 
invest, trade and deal in goods, wares and 
merchandise of every class and description.” 

The office of the corporation is located at 
750 Third Avenue, New York City. 

A highly placed official of Renault, Inc. 
has indicated that it is a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Regie Nationale des Usines 
Renault. Wards Automotive Reports (the 
industry's authoritative research organiza- 
tion) describes Renault, Inc. as a factory- 
owned import agency. 

A leading credit agency lists the follow- 
ing Renault, Inc. officers: Pierre Molhan, 
president, Robert Volode, vice president and 
general manager, both of whom reside in 
France; Kenneth C. Howard, assistant gen- 
eral manager and assistant treasurer; James 
E. Hughes, treasurer, and Hugh Fitzgerald, 
secretary, all of whom reside in the United 
States. Molhan and Guy De Berc, Ernest 
Dale, Volode and Hughes are the directors. 
According to this same source, De Berc is 
the general manager of the French Line in 
the United States and Dale is a professor 
of economics at a French university. 
Hughes and Fitzgerald are attorneys asso- 
ciated with the New York law firm of Cou- 
dert Brothers. 

The sale of Renault (and Dauphine) auto- 
mobiles in the er e les e poy 
through 17 onal u an p- 
proximately aoe: local dealers. The regional 
distributors sell Renaults and Dauphines 
exclusively, but the 800 retail dealers are 
outlets which sell Renault cars in addition 
to other foreign cars or standard American 
automobiles. 

R. L. Polk, a business research agency, 
reports 765 local Renault dealers, broken 
down as follows: New England, 68; Middle 
Atlantic, 152; South, 155; East-Southwest 
Central, 96; Northwest Pacific, 50; South- 
west Pacific, 85; Mountain, 34; West-North 
Central, 64; West-South Central, 61. 

It is generally conceded in the automobile 
industry that Renault in the past few years, 
has made rapid inroads in the U.S. market, 
According -to Fortune magazine, October 
1957, Renault in 1955 sold 800 cars in the 
United States, in 1956, 2,900. Wards Auto- 
motive reports the following sales 
figures: 1957, 22,587; 1958, 48,054; for the first 
10 months of 1959, 76,750. According to 
Renault, its sales for the first 11 months of 
1959 totaled 85,131. Ward quotes the com- 
pany as stating that it expects to sell 100,000 
vehicles in the United States in 1959. 

RENAULT IN FRANCE 


Renault in France, known as Regie Na- 
tionale des Usines Renault, was founded in 
1896 by Louis Renault and his brother, the 
company turning out cars well before Ford 
came.on the automobile scene. 

In World War TI, Louis Renault collabo- 
rated with the Nazis and his factories were 
largely destroyed by Allied bombing, Ac- 
cording to Time magazine of January 6, 
1958, the Renault Co. during the World 
War II occupation rolled out 34.232 
tanks, trucks and other vehicles for the 
Germans. Workers who protested working 
conditions were shot on the spot by the 
Nazis. 

After the liberation, the then-alling Louis 
Renault was accused by the French Gov- 
ernment of collaborating with the Nazis; 4 
weeks later he died in a private clinic. The 
French Government, according to Time mag- 
azine, confiscated his 95-percent interest in 
the company and seized the remaining 5 
percent held by private investors who were 
later paid off. 

Fortune magazine of October 1957 reports 
that the company is 100-percent owned by 
the French Government. It is generally con- 
ceded, however, that Renault is “a far cry 
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from the classic nationalized company.” Ac- 

to Time magazine, January 6, 1958, 
it has never had a government loan. The 
Government keeps hands off, aside from 
examining Renault's books once a year and 
tapping civil servants for appointment as its 
top managers. 

M. Pierre Dreyfus, the president-director 
general of Regie Nationale des Usines Re- 
nault, is described by Time magazine as be 
ing a scholarly doctor of law, lifelong civil 
servant and 10-year Renault veteran. In 
describing the company, Dreyfus is quoted 
as follows: “We operate like an absolute 
monarchy. I make all of the decisions. We 
have one stockholder—the French state. 
The state merely judges the financial re- 
sults af the end of the year. If the results 
are bad, the state can fire me.” 

In addition to the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles, Renault sells machine tools to such 
leading manufacturers as Opel in Germany, 
Fiat In Italy, and is belleved, in 1956, to have 
entered into a license agreement with Rolls 
Royce. Currently the company has 10 plants 
in France and 7 in other countries. 
The company also is reported to pro- 
duce petrol and diesel tractors, industrial 
engines and railway rolling stock. The com- 
pany has its own steel foundry and is re- 
ported to produce half of its own steel needs. 


Junkets 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, another 
newspaper has expressed editorial sup- 
port for enactment of legislation to re- 
quire full disclosure of spending by 
Members of Congress on trips overseas 
at Government expense. The Asheville 
(N. C.) Citizen, properly points out that 
since public money is involved, there is 
good reason for disclosure. 

As part of my remarks, I include the 
following editorial which appeared in 
the Citizen on March 4: 


As long as there are Congressmen, there'll 
be junkets. 

At least 190 Members traveled, mostly at 
Government expense, to all parts of the 
world in 1959. 

It was a banner year for co onal 
tourism. ee 

Trips were made by 51 Senators—just 
noe for a quorum—and 139 Representa- 

ves. 

The leading attractions were found in 
Western Europe, with 102 legislators visiting 
there during the 12-month period. Half as 
many journeyed to the Far East. Thirty- 
one Members of Congress traveled behind 
the Iron Curtain as compared to only six 
in 1958. 

The amount of public money spent by 
junketing lawmakers on these trips—and no 
doubt many of them are worth while both 
to the Congressmen and to the Nation—is 
a secret tightly guarded by Congress. 

Theer are many persons outside Congress, 
as well as a few inside, who think each 
lawmaker should be required to make all of 
his junket spending public. 

One foe of junketing, Representative H. 
R. Gross, (Republican, Iowa,) introduced a 
bill last year to accomplish this, but its 
prospects appear dim. It has been referred 
to as “the bill least likely to succeed.” 
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Since public money is Involved, there is 
good reason for disclosure. For one thing, 
it would stop any wasteful junketing. For 
another, the voters back home would not be 
irritated if it is shown the traveling solon 
was performing a useful mission properly 
and adding to his knowledge of global 
problems. 


An Able Soldier and Engineer Reports on 
the Arkansas Basin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am 
pleased to place in the Recorp the ad- 
dress delivered at the annual meeting of 
the Arkansas Basin Development Asso- 
ciation on March 11 by Brig. Gen. 
William Whipple, division engineer for 
the southwestern division of the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers. 

General Whipple has not only won a 
host of friends in the Southwest during 
his distinguished tour of duty in that 
area, but has also made an outstanding 
record as an imaginative, industrious, 
and farsighted planner of the future of 
the Arkansas Basin. 

His report to the basin association is 
sure to be of interest to many in this 
body, and throughout the Nation, who 
are interested in the future of this great 
river program. 

General Whipple’s speech follows: 
REMARKS OF Bric. Gen. WILLIAM WHIPPLE, 

Division ENGINEER, U.S. ARMY ENGINEER 

Division, SOUTHWESTERN DALLAS, TEX., TO 

THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ARKANSAS 

BASIN DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, INC» 

TULSA, OKLA, 

It is a real pleasure to meet again with 
the Arkansas Basin Development Association, 
its distinguished guests, and its members and 
associates from Oklahoma, Arkansas, and 
Kansas. It is not surprising that there is 
progress in the Arkansas River Basin when 
there are such enterprising people behind 
the work. 

Governor Edmondson has already made a 
name for himself in the capable and aggres- 
siye way he has met the problems of Okla- 
homa since taking over the reins of State 
government. We are most aware of his sub- 
stantial accomplishments in connection with 
the development of the State’s water re- 
sources. From the moment he took office 
he faced up squarely to the difficult prob- 
lems of planning the extensive highway re- 
locations so as to provide adequately for the 
future traffic of this State. We of the Corps 
of Engineers could not have asked for better 
cooperation. 

Congressman EDMONDSON has one of the 
clearest grasps of the problems of water re- 
source development of any Congressman I 
have ever known. He is the perfect catalyst 
between the technical problems with which 
we are concerned in our work and the broad 
policy problems of those who direct us in 
our efforts. 

Congressman CARL ALBERT and I were 
Rhodes scholars together at Oxford a good 
many years ago and I have a respect for him 
of long standing. But as great as it was, this 
respect has continued to grow as I have ob- 
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served him in this important work and his 
heavy nationwide responsibilities as major- 
ity whip of the House. 

Senator Mowzoner is an able and respected 
Senator who is active and effective in many 
fields. His influence is widely felt. 

No one needs to say anything to this group 
about the high stature of the senior Senator 
from Oklahoma in national water resource 
development circles. He is not only aman of 
ideas and of vision, but a man who has the 
know-how and the force to put them into 
effect. Senator Kerr can live up to any 
superlative that you or I can apply to him. 

I am also particularly happy to recognize 
here tonight that far-sighted and brilliant 
leader, Clarence Byrns, Although he has 
been far from well, he has again recently 
demonstrated anew his courage, his sound 
judgment and his devotion to the good of 
the entire basin. x 

The stature of these leaders and the co- 
operative efort of the many others here to- 
night add up to an impressive force. As one 
who has served in water resource develop- 
ment over the years from coast to coast, I 
know by experience the hampering effect of 
divisive quarrels and futile bickering between 
factions. I know there are difference of opin- 
ion, but you seem somehow to hammer out a 
beneficial solution and then get together to 
put it across. Let me wholeheartedly con- 
gratulate those responsible, and this asso- 
ciation in particular. 

My appearance before you at this meeting 
comes at a good time. Not only can I report 
on a year of progress but also something 
of my testimony for next year’s funds be- 
fore the House and Senate Appropriations 
Committees. Of course, as most of you know, 
the Corps of Engineers is required strictly to 
Support the President's budget. However, 
when required by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, we can give our engin advice 
as to capabilities for using additional funds, 
irrespective of the budgetary aspect. I men- 
tion this so that as I mention such capabil- 
ities later on, I will not be misunderstood. 

The first item I would like to mention to 
you, very briefly, is the progress in building 
up our engineering in the Tulsa district of 
the Corps. This district had simply become 
unable to keep up. with its tremendous and 
ever-increasing workload. Last summer, to 
Meet this situation, we took four steps. 
First, in picking the new district engineer, 
the Chief of Engineers picked one of the very 
finest officers in the Corps, Col. Howard 
Penney. Next, to cope with the immediate 
Situation, we assigned to another district 
elsewhere the preparation of the plans and 
Specifications of two of the smaller flood- 
Control dams. Third, we beefed up the plan- 
ning and reports branch. Fourth, we created 
an entirely new design branch, doubling the 
Normal organization, and brought in some 
good engineers from other parts of the coun- 
try to help. Progress under this new organ- 
ization is such that I now consider the Tulsa 
district, which was formerly a weak spot, one 
or the strongest in the United States. 

During the year we have made a lot of 
Progress on certain surveys and studies of 
Considerable long-range importance. Funds 
are avallable to continue and complete a 
Number of studies. I would particularly like 
to mention the central Oklahoma project. 
After completion of a long period of pre- 

minary studies, we will initiate a survey 
during the current year. 

We have also started work this year on a 
Study which is absolutely unique and un- 
Paralleied anywhere in the United States and 
Which may be of great significance to Okla- 

oma and to adjacent areas in Texas. I refer 
to the pollution control study from the Ar- 
kansas and Red Rivers. The U.S, Public 
Health Service is charged with the general 
responsibility of locating the sources of nat- 
Ural brines and salt which are largely respon- 
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sible for the poor quality of water such as 
that of the Arkansas River, here at Tulsa; 
and the Corps of Engineers is working on the 
structural means of blocking off the salt 
springs, bypassing the salt flats, or dispos- 
ing of the highly concentrated brines in 
isolated valleys or pumping them back down 
into abandoned oil wells. Curiously enough, 
by far the greater part of this pollution 
comes from a small number of highly con- 
centrated springs and salt beds extending 
right across Oklahoma and north Texas. If 
we can work out means to control this pollu- 
tion, at reasonable cost, an immense im- 
provement in water quality may be within 
our grasp. Since this is a pioneering effort, 
an intensive investigation will be required, 
using the best scientific brains available, and 
the full talents of both the Public Health 
Service and the Corps, I cannot forecast 
the complete answer. Nevertheless, al- 
though I was originally skeptical, I am now 
qnite optimistic that this study will result 
in a feasible program for improving usabil- 
ity of your existing streamfiows. s 

We were given funds in the amount of 
$73,000 for the current year for our part of 
this antipollution study. A resolution of 
the Senate Public Works Committee on De- 
cember 16, 1959, cleared up any question 
about legislative authority and also estab- 
lished a channel through which a report on a 
construction program can be submitted. Our 
budget for next year does not include any 
funds for continuing such work; but in re- 
sponse to committee questions, I replied that 
we have the capability. I certainly did not 
conceal my opinion that this is one of the 
most interesting and potentially valuable 
studies on which we have ever been e 
The committee appeared sympathetic. 

Since your last meeting two major projects 
in Kansas have been completed and dedi- 
cated. The Toronto Reservoir and the 
Wichita and Valley Center Floodway have 
begun long and useful lives in the service 
of the people of that part of the basin. 
Work under the first major contract on the 
$32,800,000 John Redmond Reservoir was 
started, and the budget includes $3,800,000 
for its continuation next fiscal year. The 
first contract on the Council Grove Reser- 
voir, for project buildings, is scheduled for 
award before the first of July. The budget 
for next year contains $2 million for the 
continuation of this $13,700,000 project. 
However, the Appropriations Committee was 
extremely critical of the fact that we had 
not yet been able to complete arrangements 
for water supply storage. This matter will 
have to be cleared up before we can start 
construction, 

In Oklahoma the local protection project 
at Enid is 20 percent complete and contracts 
for the relocation of railroads and erosion 
control are to be awarded before the end of 
the fiscal year. We expect to complete the 
project with the funds presently available, 

Although this is in the Red River Basin, 
I will mention that there was considerable 
interest during the Senate hearings on ap- 
propriations for starting construction on the 
Broken Bow Reservoir. Our planning has 
reached a point where I was able to testify 
to a construction capability for the next 
fiscal year. I also testified that from the 
engineering point of view this appears to be 
a fine project, which will meet urgent needs, 
in what has been a serious problem area for 
the last 15 years. 

Iam happy to say that the budget recom- 
Mendations will provide all the funds that 
we can economically use on the reservoir 
projects now under construction as a part of 
the main control plan for the Arkansas 
River. 

For the Oologah Reservoir the amount is 
$3,700,000. ‘This $35,100,000 project is about 
65 percent complete with most of the work 
under contract. Last month a contract ap- 
proaching a half a million dollars was 
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awarded for the relocation of county roads, 
as well as an $87,000 contract for public use 
facilities. Scheduled for award before the 
end of the fiscal year are contracts for the 
relocation of electrical and telephone“ lines 
and plugging oil and gas wells in the reser- 
voir area. 

The budget allowance for the Keystone 
Reservoir is $17,400,000. This project is now 
well underway. A contract for the spillway 
and main part of the dam was awarded in 
November for the exceptionally good price 
of $16 million. This was one of the reasons 
we were able to reduce the project estimate 
from $137 to $111 million during the year. 
Award was made in January on about $2 
million worth of State highway and bridge 
relocation work, and other contracts will 
soon be awarded for relocation of telephone, 
power, and pipe lines. The heavy schedule 
of relocation contracts awards will continue 
into the next fiscal year. 

The budget allowance on the Eufaula 
Reservoir is $20,700,000. The big contract 
on the spillway, power intake and power- 
house substructure went for $14.7 million, 
another excellent award. Bids on the first 
two sections of the joint relocation of U.S, 
Highway 69 and M-K-T Railroad have been 
opened but a material error in the low bid 
was alleged and we have not been able to 
make award yet. We have made a reduction 
in the estimate of project cost from $157 
million to $141 million, and will probably be 
able to reduce it even further next year. 

For the Dardanelle Dam the budget recom- 
mendation is for $6,100,000. The frst major 
contract on this $94.6 million project is now 
about half completed. This was a $3 million 
job for the first part of the navigation lock 
and the embankment of the north side. It 
is certainly welcome news to know that the 
first navigation lock on the Arkansas is now 
solidly underway. Just this week we adver- 
tised for bids on the overflow section of the 
dam. The bids on this work, to be opened 
May 5, are expected to run somewhere on 
the general order of $10 million. 

2 and the outlook on appropriations 
permit us to hold to our scheduled comple- 
tion dates on these large dam projects. 
More critical points now concern bank 
stabilization and planning, which I will 
mention later. 

Last month the Tulsa district awarded 
bank stabilization work approaching $1 mil- 
lion, and another award to run around a 
third as much is to be made before the end 
of the fiscal year. 

The Little Rock district has had active 
work at 15 locations in the last year. About 
$1 million worth of awards has been made 
since last July. About one-half million 
dollars more in awards is scheduled for the 
remainder of this fiscal year. 

In the Vicksburg district new work ex- 
ceeding $1 million was awarded early this 
fiscal year for work at six locations, in addi- 
tion to recent awards on repairs for nine 
locations at about $600,000 and regular 
maintenance for $100,000 at three locations. 

The budget recommendation was for $5 
million to continue bank stabilization, under 
the emergency program. It was apperent 
during the hearings that not everyone con- 
sidered the restrictions surrounding this 
emergency designation as appropriate and, 
in the face of engineering facts, I could not 
take issue with this view. I have again testi- 
fied of the savings in cost and engineering 
advantages of getting on with the very large 
permanent program with completion of as 
much as possible prior to 1964. At the pres- 
ent rate of progress we would still be less 
than half done when we close the reservoirs 
in 1964. I testified that we have capability 
of $9 million for bank stabilization. 

Taking a long-range look at where we 
stand on all of the units of the main control 
plan for the Arkansas River, there has been 
allotted $122 million through fiscal year 1960, 
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and the budget allowance for the next fiscal 
year is $53.3 million. The reason a larger 
sum is not required for optimum progress is 
that bids have been running so much lower 
than original estimates. 

Progress on the ground is very gratifying. 
It is beginning to be worth your time to visit 
these projects, and we hope all of you come 
and see them in the near future. 

However, perhaps the signal accomplish- 
ments of the year are in planning, rather 
than construction. 

One of the major accomplishments has 
been the resolution of the controversial ques- 
tion as to the route to be followed below Pine 
Bluff. Instead of the proposed North Bank 
Canal, which was bitterly opposed by the res- 
idents of the lower valley, we will follow 
the river route all the way to Arkansas Post, 
leaving the Arkansas River only for the last 
few miles of swamp. The difference in cost 
turned out to be much less than had been 
thought; particularly after we had found 
that we could leave out one dam on the river 
route. The economic values of future valley 
development made up the difference. All 
factors of comprehensive development con- 
sidered, this was clearly the best alternative, 
although it did cut into savings made 
elsewhere. 

During the last year and a half we have 
devoted a tremendous engineering effort to 
solving the problem as to how best to create 
navigation by locks and dams on a river 
that carries a great natural silt load. We 
knew this could be done; but it had never 
been before; and we did not know the best 
way to do it. We have made a system 
analysis of the Arkansas River and come up 
with a perfected plan based on a concept new 
to engineering science. 

In essence this concept is simply the spac- 
ing of dams farther apart, with variable- 
width regulated channels between the dams, 
to provide equal sediment-carrying capacity 
throughout the entire length of the naviga- 
tion pools. Although the mathematics be- 
hind it is highly technical and involved, 
this new concept will produce quite simple 
practical results. We have been abie to 
eliminate three previously planned locks and 
dams between Dardanelle and Arkansas Post. 
Pool levels will not have to be raised; in fact, 
5,000 acres less land will be required than 
would have been taken by the previous sys- 
tem. The navigation conditions will be im- 
proved by elimination of three lockages on 
every tow, and there will be a net construc- 
tion savings on this account of $37 million. 
We had to work night and day to get all the 
new plans and estimates approved by the 
Chief of Engineers so that I could testify 
at the hearings on the basis of a complete 
plan. 

Now that these questions haye been set- 
tied, we know exactly how many structures 
we will need between the head of navigation 
at Catoosa and the mouth, namely 20, rather 
than 24 or some other larger numbers that 
had previously been considered. We know 
what type each will be, and approximately 
where it will be located. We can announce 
locations soon, so that plans of local in- 
terests can be adjusted accordingly. Loca- 
tions and pool elevations will still be subject 
to some change as a result of detailed plan- 
ning of individual structures. From your 
point of view, the big point is we are now 
ready to proceed with detailed planning as 
soon as appropriations are made. 

We did not reduce the over-all cost esti- 
mate of $1,201 million as a result of the 
project cost reductions I have been telling 
you about. We still have a long way to go, 
and the Engineering News Record of con- 
struction costs has been climbing 3 or 4 per- 
cent every year. There may be other con- 
tingencies which will come up—for example 
estimates on bank production costs on the 
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river below Pine Bluff have had to be in- 
creased as a result of recent experience. 
While indicating assured reductions on in- 
dividual projects underway we have had to 
escalate other unstarted projects upward 
conservatively. However, the net indicated 
Savings appear sufficient that we can set 
aside now $45 million in general contingency 
reserve, over and above the cost we could 
surely complete the program for if we could 
be assured a continuation of present price 
levels. This represents a sounder basis and 
more conservative estimate than we had last 
year. 

The goal of completion of the entire pro- 
gram previously given as 1972, has slipped 
forward to 1973, as the optimum completion 
date based upon the situation as a whole, in- 
cluding the budget. During the recent hear- 
ings I was questioned on this point by the 
Senate Committee. I testified that we could 
hold the line on further slippage subject 
always, of course, to the rate of appropria- 
tions. I also said that from the engineering 
point of view we could move back to the 
1972 completion schedule if planning were 
commenced during the coming fiscal year on 
one navigation dam below Pine Bluff, on one 
between there and Dardanelle, and on the 
Short Mountain Dam as previously sched- 
uled. We have such a capability. 

During the early days of my time as Divi- 
sion Engineer I sometiems encountered the 
view that the Corps need not be too hasty 
about the Arkansas; the appropriations to 
complete it on the early schedule would never 
be forthcoming. That I refused to accept. 
Our job, I said, is to get ahead, so that the 
engineering is ready for the maximum pro- 
gram. Any decision to reduce the optimum 
rate of progress should be a policy matter, 
to be decided between the people of the 
area, the administration, and the Congress, 
but in any event not to be due to the failure 
of the Corps of Engineers to keep up. It 
has been a source of great pleasure and pride 
to me to have had the opportunity to guide 
the engineering of this great program 
through a critical period. I look forward to 
the day when !t will be complete, with navi- 
gation bringing ever increasing industry and 
commerce to the great Arkansas basin, 


Cranberries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, among 
the resolutions adopted by the 45th an- 
nual convention of the New Jersey State 
Board of Agriculture on January 26, 1960, 
in Trenton, was one concerning cran- 
berries. Inasmuch as this concerns an 
agriculture problem that is national in 
scope, I commend Resolution No. 10 to 
the careful study of the Congress, It 
follows: 

RESOLUTION 10—CRANBERRIES 

Whereas the production of cranberries is 
an important segment of New Jersey's agri- 
cultural economy; and 

Whereas the industry has been done irre- 
parable harm by the untimely and indis- 
criminate announcement by an agency of 
the U.S. Government concerning alleged con- 
tamination of cranberries and cranberry 
products; and 

Whereas New Jersey cranberries were not 
contaminated, as alleged; and 
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Whereas it was impossible to market them 
due to this action: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this agricultural conven- 
tion strongly urge the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Congress of the United 
States to indemnify the industry for its 
actual monetary losses; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
the Vice President, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and each Senator and Representa- 
tive. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include my newsletter of March 
12, 1960: 

` WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman BRUCE ALGER, Fifth District, 
Texas, March 12, 1960) 

HR. 5, a bill to encourage private invest - 
ment abroad and thereby promote American 
industry and reduce Government expendi- 
tures for forelgn economic assistance, sur- 
prisingly never came to a vote after debate. 
The laudable enacting clause in the view of 
many was not matched by the contents of 
the bill. Most approved the original intent 
of deferring U.S. income tax until earnings 
were brought into the United States. Many 
felt misgivings over the foreign competition 
in low wage-cost areas hurting U.S. industry. 

Other arguments against the bill included: 
(1) A complicated bill under closed rule (no 
amendments permitted) should be carefully 
explained in debate and understood. Few, 
including Ways and Means Committee mem- 
bers, understand this technical bill, so dif- 
ferent from the original bill on which hear- 
ings were held; (2) two other bills, com- 
prising the sections stricken from the orig- 
inal bill have yet to be considered and are 
related to H.R. 5. Perhaps the uncertainty 
surrounding the bill was best described by 
the minority views * * further work 
should be done in committee to find answers 
to the many problems that either are un- 
5 in this bill or are created by the 

The authorization of appropriations for the 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration (NASA) of $915 million provided for: 
salaries and expenses, $171 million; research 
and development, $621 million; and for con- 
struction and equipment, $122.7 million. 
This was $113 million more than originally 
budgeted but was requested by the adminis- 
tration. The manned satellite, missile sys- 
tems, propulsion engines, new vehl- 
cles, and tracking systems were all included 
under research and development. Although 
‘appropriation of the money comes later 
(after this authorization) there is little dis- 
agreement or doubt that Congress will ap- 
prove the expenditure. So far as we know 
this Is all the money that can be used. The 
bill passed handily. 

The military construction authorization 
bill passed with little difficulty. This bill, 
similar to the NASA bill, is so comprehen- 
sive that Members accept generally the com- 
mittee members’ views. The absence of con- 
troversy usually suggests a sound bill. Of 
the $1,104 million, less than $150 million was 
allocated for expenditure outside continental 
United States. Texas’ total was $23.6 mil- 
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lion, with Dallas receiving $2.6 million for 
the naval air station and Army Reserve 
center (No. 3). Four hundred and seventy- 
Seven total installations are covered in the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Department of De- 
fense, and Reserve components. 

The civil rights debate in the House con- 
trasted sharply with the unlimited debate of 
the Senate (see Newsletter, March 5). A 
tight time allocation limited all House Mem- 
bers, with members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, responsible for the bill’s explana- 
tions, getting preference. The 15-hour rule 
Was cut short by House leadership agree- 
ment, further limiting the time allocation, 
a strange and dangerous move, it seems to 
me. Controversial issues need to be thor- 
oughly thrashed out. 

Actually, all House Members start with 
the same belief, enunciated by the President, 
namely; (1) the rule of law is supreme; (2) 
every individual is entitled to equal protec- 
tion of the laws. Proponents of civil rights 
legislation are sure that southern Negroes 
are denied these basic principles. Oppo- 
nents of this civil rights bill generally are 
Sure that Negroes are not mistreated; north- 
erners do not understand; this bill is the 
Wrong approach; and even greater discrimi- 
nation against the Negro exists outside the 
South, to which many close their eyes, 

Many Congressmen doubt that in the heat 
of an election year, this highly emotional 
issue will or can be properly solved. Though 
Politics is ever present, the sincerity of many 
on both sides is quite evident. Surprisingly 
good humor is the rule, not the exception. 
Questions I have raised in debate include: 
(1) Does this bill permit several prosecutions 
for the same act? (2) Will the Judiciary 
Committee approve the additional Federal 
judgeships needed, particularly in view of 
the added work entailed by this bill? (3) 
Why pass more civil rights legislation with- 
out reports from the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion? (4) Why get into other fields than 
voting rights? (Fugitive from justice in 
Property destruction; education; court ob- 
struction, etc?). (5) Why should Federal 
Government interfere in local and State 
elections? (6) How can another Federal law 
Solve an evolutionary process in human rela- 
tions? Behind this facade of gentlemanly 
debate lurks the political expediency of an 
election year. Unfortunately, the rights of 
the majority, rather, of all citizens may be 
jeopardized or violated by well-intentioned, 
Zealous citizens trying to protect what they 
are sure are violations of a minority groups’ 
Tights. Not forgotten by some is the threat 
Of race riots which are potentially far more 
dangerous in the northern cities (Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia, New York, Cleveland, De- 
troit) than in the South. Next week 
amendments may improve or water down the 
bill, depending on your viewpoint. Either 
Way, a rough road lies ahead. 


Adam Powell Fearless Champion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. POWELL. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following editorial: 
[From the Omaha (Nebr.) Star, Feb. 26, 1960] 

ADAM POWELL FEARLESS CHAMPION 
Anam CLAYTON POWELL, New York Con- 
representing a district heavily 
Populated with Negro and Puerto Rican vot- 
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ers, is scheduled to succeed a North Caro- 
lina next year as head of the 
House Labor and Education Committee. 
This possibility has stirred up quite a num- 
ber of unkind comments against Congress- 
man PowELL. Unfortunately, most of the 
hand wringing is from people who 
are usually thought of as friends of the 
Negro such as Mrs. Roosevelt, and George 
Meany, the head of the AFL-CIO. We feel 
that since no one has complained about 
Congressman BARDEN’S chairmanship of the 
committee, nor of Senator EasTLann’s antics 
as chairman of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee where he held up an Eisenhower ap- 
pointment to a Federal court for almost a 
year merely because the appointee did his 
job well in breaking up some attempts to 
flout the Supreme Court desegregation deci- 
sion, we wonder why there is so much worry 
about Congressman PowELL's right to head 
a Senate committee. We feel that Con- 
gressman PowELL has been a fearless cham- 
pion of Negro citizens and often a voice in 
the wilderness when all others wanted to 
compromise and postpone giving the Negro 
what was rightfully his. Probably the main 
reason Congressman Powe tt is so disliked is 
because he never fails to add a clause to 
bills supposed to aid education making it 
mandatory that no money be given out 
where Negro children are segregated or not 
treated equally. In doing so he is merely 
enforcing the Supreme Court decision. Too 
often our friends feel that if white children 
are going to be hurt by this kind of tactic 
also then it should not be used. They say 
that Federal aid is good for everybody and 
we can wait a little longer to enforce the 
Supreme Court decision, Despite the widely 
publicized attempts to discredit Congress- 
man PowELL, we feel that he has done a 
great job and has refused to back down on 
issues involving Negro rights. Therefore, we 
are with him. We wonder where George 
Meany gets off attacking Congressman 
Power. as “stirring up race trouble” when 
it practically takes an act of Congress to 
get a Negro into Meany’s own plumbers 
union and into a lot of other building trades 
organizations such as Meany heads. We ex- 
pect Meany will be a lot madder when Con- 
gressman PowELL gets through having a 
hand at correcting some of this foolishness. 


Uncontrollable “Control” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am in- 
serting into the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD an article appearing 
in Nature magazine of January 1959: 
UNCONTROLLABLE “CONTROL’—WILDLIFE THE 

VICTIM or DEADLY, CHAIN-ACTION POISONS 

(By Marguerite Angelo Smelser) 

Such is the current passion for poison that 
yearly, upon millions of American acres, 
Federal and State agencies are spreading 
tons of grain and meat impregnated with the 
most spectacularly deadiy poison known to 
man: Sodium fluoroacetate. 

Commonly called Compound 1080, this all- 
killing poison was developed by chemists 
during the Second World War when red 
squill was hard to get. So extremely toxic 
is 1080 that minute amounts. kill, and it 
possesses an annihilative chain action de- 
structive to all wildlife, “Unfortunate that 
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1080 was ever discovered,” writes a noted 
Tesearch biologist. 

Man also is highly susceptible to this 
tasteless, odorless white poison; it has caused 
human deaths. Taste it, breathe it, and al- 
though it may work slowly and you get the 
best medical aid, you are doomed. There 
is no known antidote. 

In the wake of Compound 1080's dramatic 
discovery have followed widespread tragedy 
to wildlife, and almost unbelievable official 
incompetency, complacency, and conceal- 
ment. 

Although Compound 1080 is used ostensi- 
bly for so-called predator control—in itself 
more often than not questionable—and for 
rodent control, this dastardly poison plays 
no favorites. Its chain action kills much of 
the wildlife in large areas. Many scientists 
realize the danger, but are unable to change 
Official policies. Poisoning is big business. 

This indiscriminate killer is in common use 
today widely over the United States. 

Some idea of the extremely deadly nature 
of Compound 1080 can be gained from rec- 
ords of the American Medical Association. 
Babies ranging from 6 months to 2 years have 
died from merely chewing on cups that had 
contained 1080 bait. In a masterly under- 
statement, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
warns: “A single teaspoonful of the poisoned 
water solution as used for rats (one-half 
ounce to the gallon) may be sufficient to 
produce the death of a child, and three times 
that amount could kill an adult person, In 
addition, 1080 possesses a high degree of 
secondary hazard. A single mouse killed with 
the water solution may contain enough 
poison to kill a full grown dog.” 

Warnings by the U.S. Department of 
Health against the use of 1080 in solid baits 
have been disregarded. Some wild animals 
die slowly and wander far before they fall; 
they and their vomitus to become in turn 
lethal bait to other animals, including birds. 

Two eminent biologists, Robert L. Rudd 
and Richard E. Genelly, Department of 
Zoology, University of California, state that, 
among other alarming aspects of 1080, “There 
is little doubt that rodents killed by 1080 
and later eaten by carnivores are responsible 
for the loss of many furbearers. * * As 
long as mammal control depends on poisoned 
baits, hazard to other animals will be high. 
* + + It merits a full and impartial review.” 

No such full and impartial review is 
forthcoming. Whenever an investigation is 
made, it becomes a farce conducted “by the 
very men who put out the poisons and by 
their supervisors,” writes Arnold Rieder, a 
Senator in the Montana State Legislature. 
“It’s like sending a bank robber to inyesti- 
gate his own robbery.” 

Control programs are completely out of 
hand, but the directors of the programs 
either will not admit it, or do not think it 
worth doing anything about. These di- 
rectors are the men who hold our wildlife 
welfare in the palms of thelr powerful 
hands. 

One official device used repeatedly to side- 
track investigation is the soothing assurance 
that compound 1080 no longer is being 
manufactured; hence objections are out of 
date. This misinformation has been spread 
so widely that the author time and again 
has met chemists and biologists repeating it 
and apparently believing it themselves. 
These are men whose very vocation should 
lead them to know better, and should move 
them to concern regarding the actual situ- 
ation. 

So hush-hush has been the use of 1080, 
with its dangers, that the general public 
has had little knowledge of what is going 
on, But with the scandalous poisoning of 
thousands of geese, pheasants, and other 
animals in Washington, Oregon, and north- 
ern California during an attempt to control 
a serious mouse infestation in- 1957 and 
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1958, the facts are beginning’ to come to 
light. 

A one-man information bureau in expos- 
ing the danger to wildlife, domestic animals 
and humans implicit in the use of 1080, the 
cyanide gun and certain other poisons 
widely used in control is Lester Reed, for 17 
years an official trapper. He was also a 
poisoner for the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service—until his conscience overcame his 
desire for a regular paycheck. Mr, Reed 

his official job in October 1957, and 
now devotes his life to informing people 
that: Most wildlife will be destroyed if they 
do not demand a stop to the 1080-poison 
programs. 

Already, in areas where a few years ago 
wildlife was fairly plentiful, this skillful 
outdoors man and his equally skillful com- 
panions find little sign of even coyotes in 
thousands of miles of travel and search. 
This bears out Dr. Durward Allen’s prophecy 
in his book, Our Wildlife Legacy,” written 
when he was a biologist with the U.S. Pish 
and Wildlife Service: “Widely spaced 1080- 
injected carcasses are deadly baits to the far- 
Tanging brush wolf, and its extirpation in 

regions is now but a matter of time.” 

Let it be stated now that officials in Gov- 
ernment agencies employing this deadly 
poison claim that those now sounding the 
alarm are “misinformed,” or “fanatics.” Or 
a “few faddists,” as the National Agricultural 
Chemical Association recently dubbed the 
hundreds of thousands of people aroused 
over the widespread use of certain dangerous 
insecticides manufactured by association 
members. 

The Government officials also deny there 
is widespread and indiscriminate slaughter 
by 1080, claiming that extreme caution” by 
“experts” is exercised in the placement of 
1080-baits, and that it is “selective’—kill- 
ing only coyotes and rodents. These state- 
ments are serious falsehoods, and can be 
proved to be such. 

It is worse than unfortunate that the 
writer must accord the anonymity of the 
confessional to some biologists, and others in 
important places, who acknowledge the 1080 
poison programs are dead wrong and de- 
structive. They are happy that someone is 
willing to arouse the public, but dare not 
do it themselves. 

Neither Lester Reed nor anyone else will 
deny that the farmer needs control of ro- 
dents, and, at times, the elimination of in- 
dividual carnivores. But for rodents, there 
are safer poisons with which to achieve re- 
sults; for carnivores, there is the more bio- 
logically sound trapper-instructor-farmer 
system used successfully In Missouri. 

Rodents and rabbits are the main diet of 
bobcats, coyotes, foxes, and badgers. The 
trapping and poisoning of these so-called 
predators for monetary gain, whether boun- 
ties to individuals or appropriations for offi- 
cials, has been a racket for many years, 
With carnivores killed off, rodent popula- 
tions multiply and flourish, ruining untold 
acres of grasslands. This results in larger 
rodent and grasshopper poisoning programs, 
and appropriation of more millions of tax- 
payers’ money to control these real pests. 
This is a tragic rat race, as Colorado cattle- 
men found to their great financial loss. 
Now, to protect the few remaining predators, 
the embattled ranchers guard their lands 
with a vengeance against Federal, State, and 
county trappers and polsoners, 

In California during 1957 alone, the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service spread 8,892 
pounds of meat, each 100 pounds poisoned 
with 1.6 grams of 1080 (about one-twentieth 
on an ounce). It spread 15,175 pounds of 
grain, each 100 pounds poisoned with 2 
ounces of 1080. The cooperating agency, the 
California Department of Agriculture, spread 
$27,257 pounds of grain, similarly poisoned. 
This does not take into account the unavail- 
able figures for 1080 used in this State by 
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military installations and commercial pest 
eradicators. 

Once 1080-bait- is out of the poisoners’ 
hands, there are no safeguards humanly pos- 
sible. “Pieces of solid bait may be carried by 
rats or mice into stored food or other places 
where they remain dangerous for an indefi- 
nite period,” warns U.S. health authorities. 
In the field, birds and other animals carry 
baits long distances. 

The manufacturer admits in Tull Bulletin 
No. 1, “Carefully collecting and burning all 
surface kill that can be located, still has not 
prevented accidental poisoning. * * * Resi- 
dues or uneaten baits constitute a hazard to 
beneficial wildlife in the same habitat.” 

The 1080-grain poisoning of deer in Cali- 
fornia in 1955, and the scandalous 1080 and 
zinc phosphide poisoning of thousands of 
geese, pheasants, and countless other ani- 
mals in Washington, Oregon, and northern 
California in 1957 and 1958—as a result of 
widespread rodent “control”—show safe- 
guards to be as absent as the proverbial hens’ 
teeth. 

After the 1957-58 fiasco was over, a biolo- 
gist with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
wrote to a medical doctor, who was shocked 
by the tragedy: “Our Service has had no 
legal responsibility in the mixing, placing, 
or use of these poisons or baits provided the 
farmers by the counties. We have furnished 
technical guidance when possible.” 

Another statement is that compound 1080 
is “remarkably selective,” killing only coy- 
otes; that, in fact, it is a “great benefactor” 
of other furbearing animals, since they have 
“almost doubled in numbers, or (and here 
enthusiasm for 1080 runs hog wild) become 
even more plentiful.” Many wildlife men 
brand this “a damned lie.“ 

“Why is it,” this author asked ex-polsoner 
Lester Reed, “that government officials and 
others hot in pursuit of polson panaceas, 
will allege—and their reports show—that 
animals other than coyotes and rodents are 
not killed by 1080-poisoned baits?” 

Replied ex-poisoner Reed, “I can tell you 
from my own experience, and I have per- 
sonal knowledge that other trappers and 
poisoners would tell you the same thing if 
they were not afraid of losing their jobs. 
When I first began to trap and poison, I listed 
all the animals I killed—and got called on 
the carpet. My supervisor admonished me, 
‘Report only the number of coyotes and bob- 
cats killed; do not report other animals—it 
might bring public censure.’ ” 

Furthermore, my supervisor ordered me 
to hide the bodies of these other animals and 
birds, including farmers’ dogs, so that the 
harm I was doing would not come to the at- 
tention of the public.” A Federal trapper, 
quoted by Wallace Taber in “Poisoners at 
Work” (Nature magazine, June-July 1949), 
stated that mink, marten, fox, and badger 
were being exterminated by the 1080 coyote 
bait, The trapper gave figures to prove his 
point, figures he did not turn in to the 
Washington office for fear of losing his job. 

Another assurance—intended to lull but 
actually alarming—of Government officials 
using compound 1080 in both grain and 
meat baits, is this one by the Assistant 
Director, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife: “The use of 1080 by the Bureau is 
confined to cooperative pest control projects 
in the more sparsely populated portions of 
the Western States” (although in the follow- 
ing paragraph he writes: “It is probable that 
some 1080 is used in every State by some 
State agency or commercial concern”). The 
agricultural commissioner for the author's 
home county wrote in a letter that the 1,698 
pounds of 1080-injected bait he used last 
year was mostly in remote areas. r, 

Remote areas, sparsely populated por- 
tions. There, Of course, is where our re- 
maining wild animals live. When this fact 
was called to the attention of a public offi- 
cial, he replied: “Well, the supervisor of our 
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poison program took a botany course in 
college.” 

A staggering lack of knowledge of the 
relationship between plants, wildilfe, and 
humans is exhibited by the great majority of 
Government officials—with a few notable 
exceptlons from county politicians to direc- 
tors of agriculture and directors of wildlife 
agencies. Nor do these officials with power 
over this Nation's wildlife resources seem 
susceptible to learning from experience. 

Late in 1957, more than 3,000 dead geese, 
ducks, pheasants, and other birds were 
counted in a 1080 mouse-control project in 
Oregon, according to Senator Richard L. 
Neuberger in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
June 16, 1958, And in the State of Wash- 
ington, a like tragedy. 

Yet 3 months later, the men playing God 
in California who, like their northern 
counterparts, had spent years poisoning, 
trapping, and shooting foxes, coyotes, bob- 
cats, badgers, skunks, hawks, owls, and other 
rodent eaters, now got busy with their 
poison pots to meet their explosive mouse 
population. 

The California Agricultural Department, 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and the 
farmers killed, by actual count, more than 
2,500 geese—among the dead, 40 of the rare 
Ross geese—according to the California Tule- 
lake Reporter, of March 6, 1958, a newspaper 
located in the midst of the murder. “At 
least 3,000 geese, and probably three or four 
times that, reportedly have been killed by 
poison bait in the Klamath Basin,” is the 
estimate by Western Outdoor News, a leading 
hunters’ publication. None alludes to the 
countless other dead animals not valued by 
hunters, but which are a necessary part of 
balanced wildlife. 

These very officials who should be educat- 
ing the public as to the value of wildlife 
are, instead, spending our own money to 

—perpetuate indiscriminate polson and “pred- 
ator” trapping programs to the tune of 
millions of dollars without heeding the scien- 
tific findings óf biologists and naturalists, 
some of whom are in their own agencies. 

A news item headed “Many an Argument,” 
in the Arizona Farmer, June 10, 1950, quotes 
the complaints of Everett Mercer of the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, who “pays his dis- 
respects to those who circulate ‘wild stories’ 
about the danger of 1080 to game, especially 
quail, turkeys, and javelinas,” says the Ari- 
zona Farmer. Too much of the education“ 
end of the job, Mr. Mercer complains, has 
been left to the personne! of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service and the State Game Depart- 
ment. “He and his men had to put In too 
much time explaining and defending the 
program. The program had to explained to 
literally hundreds of people to get permis- 
sion to put 1080 on their property.” 

This author has many eye-and-ear wit- 
nesses’ accounts of this official type of “ex- 
plaining.” A medical man who went along 
with a Government polsoner on one such trip 
reported that the polsoner did not merely 
explain, he “argued and persuaded” until 
the ranchers gave in and signed the waiver, 
thereby permitting 1080 poisoning on their 
property and absolving the Government 
agency of responsibility “against any and all 
claims arising out-of accidental poisoning.” 

Lester Reed states that all indications 
from his extensive contacts with stockmen 
lead him to believe that the idea of coyote 
and other carnivore damage has had to be 
promoted in order to put over poison pro- 


Dr. Allen, in his book mentioned earlier, 
wrote: “It is well known that popular re- 
ports in support of Government predator 
control programs are not distinguished for 
being critically impartial.” 

In writing of this tendency to exaggerate 
and misrepresent the activities of carnivores, 
ian I. McMillan, an influential central Call- 
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fornia rancher and author, writes in Call- 
fornia Farmer, November 1951: 

“In my experience of some 30 years in 
raising cattle where coyotes and eagles were 
at times abundant, I have never suffered any 
such loss nor have I found any conclusive 
proof of such loss from predation as re- 
ported by others, Both these species will 
feed upon carrion and when found feeding 
on the carcasses of calves that have died 
from other causes, the loss is commonly at- 
tributed to whatever animal is found at the 
carcass.” 

The official departments, depending on re- 
peated rodent-polsoning operations for con- 
tinued Government monetary appropriations, 
rejoice openly because 1080 used to poison 
rodents will, by its chain action, also ex- 
terminate coyotes— Nature's rodent control, 
and therefore the departments’ competitors. 

The Honorable Arnold Rieder, Montana 
state Senator, a man of long experience with 
cattle and a vehement opponent of the 1080 
poisoning programs, has written an excellent 
report, The Coyote's Fading Howl.” In 
Montana there have been placed some 2,000 
of the 1080-bait stations annually for 10 
years. The coyote is virtually eliminated, 
yet more poison than ever is being spread. 
“A wanton waste of money and natural re- 
sources,” Mr. Rieder writes. 

He places the blame on government pol- 
soners—and "armchair" biologists—with the 
Woolgrowers as their political affiliates, 
as against independent biologists, “the nat- 
uralists, sportsmen, cattle-growers, and for 
the most part the general public.” 

Mr. Rieder writes that the 1080 poisoning 
“has been beneficial to the sheep people to 
a degree, but everybody else loses. * I 
spent an entire winter where 10,000 sheep 
Wintered in eastern Oregon. Without poison 
being used, not one sheep was lost to preda- 
tory animals, and there were plenty of 
coyotes." 

He writes: “The Fish and Wildlife Seryice 
tell the cattlemen that the coyote is a great 
killer of calves. This really disturbs me, for 
I have followed cows and calves for many 
years and have talked with many old-time 
Cattlemen about it * * and anyone who 

ws the cattle business from a working 
Cattleman’s standpoint will not hesitate to 
tell you that the loss of calves to coyotes is 
80 rare that it is not worth talking about.” 

The Montana legislator points out that 
the stomach analysis of 8,263 coyotes showed 
that 80 percent of the animal items on the 
Coyotes’ menu are detrimental to man; thus 
the brush wolf is an ally. The small per- 
centage of domestic stock he attributes—as 
do other authorities—mostly to animals 
dead of natural causes, which are simply 
there for the coyotes and birds to clean up. 

Further, writes Mr. Rieder, “Whenever the 

-of-nature topic is brought up at a 
discussion of coyote control, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service is quick to hand out a 
Printed report called The Predation Ques- 
tion—Facts Versus Fancies,” which tries to 
impress that there is no such thing as bal- 
ance of nature, and cites a few cases where 
there were lots of coyotes and rodents at 

same time. It does a good job of con- 
fusing the novice, or one who has not lived 
with the facts 

In attendance at a secret “appraisal” meet- 
ing was Mr. H. Nelson Elliott, District Agent, 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. He is among 
the officials who promote and foster the con- 
tinued destruction of carnivores and insec- 
tivores. In the California Department of Ag- 
Ticulture’s Annual Report for 1957, he at- 
tempts to justify the slaughter by the 87 
Oficial trappers and polsoners in California 
Of 21,462 “predators” (not including the 
rare golden eagles and the endangered kit 
foxes). In one area, he claims “an esti- 
Mated 60 lambs were killed by golden 
eagles + * * and instances of lamb killing 
kaut also occurred in five other coun- 
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No evidence presented. No substantiation. 
A mere allegation intended to convince you 
by the official position, not the competence, 
of the man with a monetary interest in con- 
vincing you. This is an example of flag- 
rant official disregard for even rare or doomed 
species of wildlife. Naturalists and other 
authorities dispute the claim that golden 
eagles are a menace to livestock. Being 
carrion-eaters—as well as rodent and rabbit 
catchers—the few surviving eagles are being 
killed by 1,080-poisoned animals, they are 
shot from airplanes, shot by the high-powered 
guns of the professional trappers, and have 
long been targets for unscrupulous gunners, 
who kill them just for the “sport” of it. 

Mr. Elliott claims that his joint preda- 
tory control program now receives Army 
funds, and “valuable help” is given by the 
California Woolgrowers Association, the co- 
operating officials of the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice, Bureau of Land Management, National 
Park Service, military installations, and the 
California Farm Bureau Federation, along 
with many others. 

One out-of-State trapper, typical of others, 
writes: “I am with a fish and game agency 
using Federal aid in predator control. 
Though this department does not use poison 
and knows the harm it does, I have been 
seriously cautioned against saying anything 
against 1080. Our department must main- 
tain friendly relations with the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 

In the Arizona Sportsman, May 1958, Pot- 
ter writes: “With the Fish and Wildlife 
Service’s expensive laboratory equipment and 
biologists counting the pinfeathers on doves, 
checking the reproductive organs of deer, 
here eight javelinas [peccaries], our leading 
game animal, turn up their heels and die 
near a 1080-bait station and nothing more 
was done than a hasty check by a decidedly 
biased official of the Service. * * This 
is only one of many cases where the poison 
program has backfired and the officials have 
suppressed the facts to shield the poison pro- 
grams from public criticism at any and all 
costs.” 

The poisoning still continues. How 
much? When you write these various Fed- 
eral and State officials for figures you get 
ambiguous, ever-varying, and indeed con- 
flicting information. The first 6 months 
of 1958 in California, using the smallest non- 
conflicting figure of just one department 
alone, saw at least 96,840 pounds of 1080- 
poisoned bait visited on us—and so on you. 
Similarly, the poisons destroying wildlife in 
your State, in official quietude, are visited 
on us. 

Every American has a stake in the Nation's 

wildlife—whether it is in Cali- 
fornia, or Michigan, or Maine—and a re- 
sponsibility to see that it is saved for future 
generations without further inroads by the 
serene bunglers. 


Suckers for a Slogan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond, I include the following editorial: 
[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Feb. 29, 

1960] 
SUCKERS ror A SLOGAN 

Some people are suckers for a slogan. 

“Federal aid to education” is a rolling 
phrase and there are persuasive spokesmen 
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who speak of it as a way to bring quick 
improvement to the Nation's school build- 
ings, and quick advances in teachers’ 
salaries, 

We hear few voices asking if there isn't a 
better way to accomplish these desired re- 
sults. But these few voices are critical and 
pointed. 

One sharp critic is Representative DONALD 
L, Jackson, Republican, of Santa Monica, 
Calif. 

He makes some trenchant points: 

Not only is the $1.8 billion aid to educa- 
tion bill inflationary, but, by including 
money for teachers’ salaries “makes inescap- 
ably clear the fact that passage of the bill 
must bring Federal direction of American 
education. The political implications of 
federally paid teachers is so clear as to re- 
quire no elaboration.” 

From the very beginning of public edu- 
cation in this country, it has been recog~ 
nized by educators and politicians alike that 
the real foundation of democracy is locally 
controlled schools. Federal school systems 
are for dictatorships. 

Representative JOHN W. BYRNES of Wis- 
consin comments; 

“The plain facts are that in the last 10 
years, this Nation has undergone the great- 
est expansion of public enducation in the 
history of any nation in the world and with- 
out general Federal aid. 

“Since 1950, public school expenditures 
have risen from $5.8 billion to $14.4 billion 
and teachers’ salaries, on the average, have 
gone up from $3,010 a year to $5,160, or 71 
percent. Classrooms have increased 30 per- 
cent since 1954, and the number of 
per classroom is down from 30.6 to 28.1. 

“During the present administration, an 
average of 62,725 classrooms per year have 
been built, three times as many as during 
Truman's administration and almost 6 
times as many as during F.DR.’s. The 
spenders know that time is running out on 
them, insofar as making a case for Federal 
aid to education. 

“Thus, in one fell swoop, the Senate de- 
cided to wipe out at least one-quarter of a 
surplus badly needed to fight inflation and 
restore fiscal stability.” 

Representative Jackson, who visited 
Hawaii as a fighting marine during World 
War II, and was here briefly last year on 
Marine Reserve duty, makes another point 
that Hawali’s delegation in Congress would 
do well to consider. 

“We do not intend to vote to seat Uncle 
Samuel as an ex-officio member of the school 
boards of Los Angeles, Santa Monica, and 
Beverly Hills. These communities have built 
fine schools by the hundreds, and are meet- 
ing the problems of exploding population in 
a businesslike way. 

“Passage of the instant bill would mean 
that California and the taxpayers of that 
State not only would pay for hundreds of 
schools that must be built in the next few 
years, but would also be required to finance, 
in part, the construction of schools elsewhere 
throughout the land.” 

And so would Hawail. The more prosper- 
ous States, which include Hawail, would, 
through Federal aid, have to contribute to 
the less prosperous ones Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Arkansas. 

Furthermore it costs money to collect taxes 
in Hawail, take the maay to 3 
shufile it around among huni ureau- 
crats—all of whom have to be paid—and 
then return it to Hawall. 

The sooner we get over the notion that 
Federal aid is “free money” the better. The 
sooner we realize that for Hawall, at least, 
some Federal aid can be a losing proposition, 
the more we will come to realize that local 
solutions of our educational problems will 
give us more money to do the job in the 
long run—at less cost to Hawall's taxpayers. 
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The Policy of International Giveaway of 
Historic Rights Strikes at Every Amer- 
ican Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I hope my 
colleagues of the House, especially those 
whose congressional districts include 
coastal areas and fisheries, are not fail- 
ing to see the implication of a death 
sentence to certain segments of the U.S. 
fishing industry through Canada’s pro- 
posal on the law of the sea. 

Where a nation historically has fished 
outside the traditional 3-mile limit, both 
@ moral and legal right has been estab- 
lished which must be recognized under 
international convention. 

However, Canada sees in the Geneva 
Conference on the Law of the Sea, start- 
ing Thursday, March 17, 1960, an oppor- 
tunity to gain for herself an exclusive 
fishing zone on the Pacific coast where 
our American fishermen have pioneered 
and long established an international 
right to take fish within the 12-mile 
limit. 

Will the Representatives in Congress 
of the American people see in this threat 
to my State of Washington and Pacific 
coast fishermen a potentially immoral 
end dangerous policy of international 
giveaway that strikes at every U.S. citi- 
zen's rights regardless of geographical 
residence. I hope so, and that my warn- 
ing protest will not go unheeded and 
unsupported. 

The following Seattle Times editorial 
points up that traditional fishing rights 
must be guaranteed: 

FisHine Ricuts Must Be SAVED 

The agenda for the Second United Nations 
Law of the Sea Conference, convening March 
17 in Geneva, will be limited specifically to 
two subjects: Territorial sea limits and ex- 
clusive fishing zones. Upon the outcome of 
this convention, much of the future of the 
fishing industry in the State of Washington 
may depend. 

Two main proposals before the conference 
probably will dominate its deliberations. 
The Canadian Government will propoce that 
the territorial limits of any coastal nation 
extend 6 miles offshore. In addition to this 
6-mile territorlal sca, Canada also will pro- 
pose an additional 6-mile exclusive fishing 
zone. In effect, the Canadian plan creates a 
12-mile exclusive fishing zone. 

The American plan differs from the Ca- 
nadian proposal only in that the United 
States takes cognizance of historic fishing 
rights. Under the American plan, fishermen 
who had traditionally depended upon fish- 
eries falling under these new territorial limits 
would be allowed to continue their opera- 
tions. Basicalty, while agreeing with the 
need for a wider territorial sea buffer zone 
and broader protection of fishing rights, the 
United States seeks to preserve the status 
quo. 

The Canadian plan is aimed, frankly, at 

American fishermen from offshore 
` areas in which they have fished for many 


years and which hitherto have been regarded 
as international waters. 
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Canadian External Affairs Minister Howard 
Green, in a speech to the Dominion House of 
Commons, made his country’s point crystal 
clear. He emphasized that the Canadian plan 
would “wipe out” historic fishing rights now 
enjoyed by the United States. 

U.S. convention delegates must make it 
equally clear to the conference that this 
country’s economic dependence upon the 
fishing industry is too great to write off in a 
grand gesture of international good will. 
Traditional fishing rights should be guaran- 
teed by any plan to which this country is a 


party. 


Illinois Medical Society Makes Effort To 
Solve a Very Difficult Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. MACK of MWlinofs. Mr. Speaker, 
the Illinois State Medical Society is to 
be commended for making an effort to 
provide for the health needs of older 
citizens who are not in a financial posi- 
tion to pay the full price for expensive 
surgical operations and certain other 
medical care. 

The society has announced a volun- 
tary insurance program for persons over 
65 to be administered by Blue Shield and 
to cost subscribers $1.65 per person. 
This is not a complete solution of the 
problem but it is a step in the right di- 
rection. The society expects that most 
doctors will accept the scheduled allow- 
ances as full payment for surgical and 
medical care in hospitals for persons 
with limited assets and small incomes. 
The society also anticipates that Blue 
Cross soon will match this program with 
one providing low-cost hospital insur- 
ance for the same group. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include here a letter from Dr. Joseph T. 
O'Neill, president of the Illinois State 
Medical Society, and a fact sheet on the 
program: 

ILLINOIS STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY, 
Chicago, I., March 11, 1960. 
Re Forand bill. 
Hon. Peter F. Mack, Jr., 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Mack: As you are 
aware, we have been very much concerned 
with the difficulties of our older citizens to 
provide for their health needs at a time of 
life when their income is decreasing and 
their medical needs are increasing. The 
medical profession has been studying this 
problem and working on solutions offering a 
cheap and realistic answer. 

We are happy to inform you that on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1960, the Illinois State Medical So- 
ciety announced a low-cost voluntary insur- 
ance program for persons over 65, to be 
administered by Blue Shield. This program 
will cost about $1.65 a month per person. 
Its benefits include allowances for surgical 
and inhospital medical care, and certain 
diagnostic procedures, Preexisting condi- 
tions are covered after 180 days of member- 
ship and no physical examination is required, 

The officers of the society anticipate that 
the majority of doctors will accept the sched- 
uled allowances as payment in full for those 
with limited assets and with incomes of less 
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than $2,000 per person or $3,000 per couple. 

This is just one program of the Illinois 
State Medical Society which is evolving un- 
der our free enterprise system to meet the 
needs of our people as they arise. No con- 
trols are imposed on anyone and no tax 
moneys are required.— 

An accompanying low-cost hospitalization 
program for those over 65 is expected to be 
made avaliable by Blue Cross within the 
very near future. We hope that you will 
bear these developments in mind when 
evaluating legislative proposals which pur- 
port to deal with this particular problem. 

Very truly yours, 
Joseru T. O'NEILL, MD., 
President, 


ILLINOIS STATE MEDICAL Socrery’s MEDICAL 
CARE INSURANCE PLAN FOR PEOPLE Over 65 


THE BACKGROUND 


Following recommendations of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and a directive from 
the house of delegates of the Illinois Medi- 
cal Society this new program has been de- 
veloped by the society. 

THE PURPOSE 

This program is designed to make it pos- 
sible for the person over 65 who has to go 
to the hospital for na operation or inhospital 
medical care to have a practical plan to help 
him pay the physician's bill. 

Growing life expectancy has resulted in 
over 900,000 people in Illinois now being in 
the over-65 age group. In George Washing- 
ton’s time, the life span was a mere 35 years. 
In Lincoln’s day, it was 38 years, and today 
it is 70.2 years and still rising rapidly. 

THE NEED 


Many of these people over 65 are living on 
social security or on small pensions. A large 
number of them have no medical plan and 
find it difficult to finance surgical and in- 
hospital medical care. To help them finance 
such care, the voluntary way, this program 
has been developed. 


THE SCOPE 


This program will provide benefits for the 
over-65 subscriber who has to go to the 
hospital for an operation. A schedule of 
maximum allowances has been developed 
which provides allowances according to the 
type of operation. And the subscriber may 
receive benefits up to a maximum of $200 in 
& 90-day period for surgery performed in a 
hospital. 

The plan also will provide 30 days of in- 
hospital medical care benefits for those who 
do not require an operation but do need 
medical care in a hospital. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Preexisting conditions are covered after 
180 days of membership. People can get 
benefits over and over again for the same 
condition. For example, a subscriber may 
receive benefits for a number of cancer op- 
erations or he may receive 30 days of in-hos- 
pital medical care benefits over and over 
again for a heart ailment, any time he has 
been out of the hospital for 90 days. 


BENEFITS THIS PROGRAM WILL OFPER 


Surgical benefits vary from $5 for lancing 
a small abscess to $200 for a gastrectomy 
(removal of stomach.) 

Allowances are provided for surgical serv- 
ices for correction of fractures or complete 
dislocations. 

A maximum of $290 in surgical allowances 
may be provided in a 90-day period, 

General medical care in a hospital 

In-hospital medical care will be covered to 
the extent that when a patient is hospital- 
ized for three or more consecutive days of 
bed care, the plan will pay the physician $5 
for each of the first five daily visits and 63 
for each of the next 25 daily visits fror 
& maximum of 30 dally visits, 
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If subscriber is discharged from the hos- 
pital and 90 days separate date of discharge 
and readmission, he may receive allowances 
for another 30 daily visits of his physician. 

Other professional services 
Schedule of Allowances 

Diagnostic X-ray service: A maximum of 
$50 per illness or accident. 

Radiation therapy: A maximum per calen- 
dar year of $150 for treatments of malignant 
conditions with X-ray, radium, radon and 
radioactive isotopes and $50 for superficial 
Malignancy. 

Clinical and surgical pathology: A maxi- 
mum of $50 per accident or illness. 

Anesthesia: A maximum of from $10 to 
$35 per procedure to the anesthesiologist. 

Shock therapy: A $10 allowance per elec- 
tric shock treatment, 63 per insulin shock 
treatment, with a maximum of $50 per 
Calendar year for a series of each type of 
treatment. 


Robert A. Bicks, Chief of Antitrust 


Division 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


. OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recor, I wish to call attention to 
the editorial from the New York Times 
of Saturday, March 12, 1960, in which 
the question is raised as to why Robert 
A, Bicks, who has been Acting Assistant 
Attorney General in Charge of the Anti- 
trust Division of the Justice Department, 
has not had his nomination sent over to 
the Senate. 

I think everything that is said in the 
editorial about Mr. Bicks, worth is 
eminently true. One of the foundation 
Stones of the private enterprise system 
is adequate and equitable enforcement 
of antitrust legislation. It is very difi- 
Cult for those of us who believe in the 
Marketplace as an efficient and effective 
Method of making economic decisions 
rather than a political bureaucracy or 
ologopoly to maintain this position if the 
Marketplace is not kept truly free. 
Antitrust legislation adequately enforced 

One of the essential features in keep- 

it free. 

The editorial follows: 

ANTITRUST LAWYER 

One of the great strengths in the perform- 
ance of William P. Rogers as Attorney Gen- 
eral has been his record of antitrust enforce- 
Ment. The Justice Department has been 
more active in this field than it has been for 

hy years, bringing more cases and more 
Significant cases. It has been firm in moving 
against anticompetitive practices. At the 
Same time it has shown welcome imagina- 
tion in trying to make out the vague con- 
tours of the antitrust statutes and especially 
in developing coherent theories for control- 

the merger trend. 

Those familiar with the antitrust field are 
in agreement that the person chiefly respon- 
Sible for this exccllent record is Robert A. 
Bleks. For some years the No. 2 man in the 
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antitrust division, Mr. Bicks became its act- 
ing head last April. He has won the respect 
of Congress, of the antitrust bar and, perhaps 
most significantly, of the lawyers who have 
dealt with him as an opponent in the big 
cases. 

Why, then, has Mr. Bicks not been nomi- 
mated as chief of the antitrust division? 
The explanation most often heard is that 
certain business interests oppose him as too 
zealous an advocate of the antitrust laws. 
But that answer cannot appropriately come 
from either Mr. Rogers or President Eisen- 
hower. The administration has properly 
taken credit for adopting the strong anti- 
trust policy urged by Mr. Bicks. Since it 
obviously believes in that policy, it should 
have the courage to say so by nominating 
Mr. Bicks, and promptly. 


Slovak Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
shall take but a brief moment to remind 
the Members of this body that this is 
the 2ist anniversary of Slovak Inde- 
pendence Day. To most people in Amer- 
ica, this day has no significance. Fur- 
thermore, high-ranking officials in our 
Government especially in the pre-World 
War II period, and during the diplomat- 
ic negotiations with the Soviets in the 
latter days of the war failed to under- 
stand the aspirations of the Slovak peo- 
ple for independence. 

At the present time, the brave Slovak 
people share a common misery with oth- 
er groups behind the Iron Curtain; that 
common misery is the dread oppression 
of communism. It is my hope and pray- 
er that the spirit and love of freedom on 
the part of the Slovak people and all 
other captive peoples, will continue to 
grow and someday manifest itself in the 
reality of national independence. Sure- 
ly justice will someday free the coura- 
geous Slovak people from Communist 
persecution and provide for the goals 
that they so fervently desire. 

May I further call to your minds the 
fact that the Slovaks are a Christian na- 
tion—a great majority being Roman 
Catholic—and, therefore, this religious 
heritage provides them with the inner 
strength necessary to resist Communist 
philosophy. 

As I have indicated on many previous 
occasions, history will someday reveal 
the tragedy that followed the unfortu- 
nate wartime Yalta Agreement, when the 
occupant of the White House at that 
time delivered, in addition to the Slo- 
vaks, millions of people into the hands 
of Communist tyranny. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, may I 
commend the Slovak League of America 
for its effective work in maintaining 
among the 2 million Americans of Slo- 
vak origin the faith and confidence in 
eventual liberation of the Slovak people. 
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Law Our Only Hope for Lasting Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1960 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
Law Day U.S.A. will be observed through- 
out America, on Sunday, May 1, 1960. It 
has been so proclaimed by the President 
of the United States, and is being given 
official designation in our State by the 
Governor of Texas and scores of Texas 
mayors. 

Directed at the national level by the 
American Bar Association, the Law Day 
observance in Texas is being coordinated 
by the State bar and 180 local bar asso- 
ciations. 

The distinguished president of the 
State Bar of Texas, the Honorable A. J. 
Folley, of Amarillo, is the author of an 
article on Law Day U.S.A. for the March 
periodical of the Texas Law Enforce- 
ment Foundation, an organization dedi- 
cated to teaching public respect for law 
and its enforcement. 

It is fitting that Judge Folley is author 
of this article, for he has served with 
distinction at virtually every level in 
our system of the administration of jus- 
tice: practicing lawyer, prosecutor, trial 
judge, associate justice of an inter- 
mediate appellate court, and as an asso- 
ciate justice of the supreme court, 
Texas’ highest tribunal in civil matters. 

In view of the significance of law to 
our country’s greatness and its unchal- 
lenged position of leadership among na- 
tions of the free world, I include Judge 
Folley’s article in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 


Law Day U.S.A. 


I appreciate the opportunity to write this 
article on “Law Day U.S.A.,” fully realizing 
the important role that the Texas Law En- 
forcement Foundation maintains in teach- 
ing respect for the law and its enforcement, 
and in encouraging its support from the 
people of Texas. 

In the course of 2 or 3 years, Law Day 
U.S.A. has become somewhat of an institu- 
tion in the United States, and in Texas, 
particularly. By Presidential proclamation, 
and by proclamation of the Governors of 
our several States and of the mayors of our 
cities, May 1 of each year is proclaimed Law 
Day. These proclamations urge our people 
everywhere to join in a nationwide observ- 
ance of Law Day, either the week before or 
the week after May 1, with patriotic pro- 
grams in churches, schools, courts, service 
clubs, fraternal organizations, and private 
organizations of all kinds, 

The purpose, of course, is to cause the 
people to foster an abiding respect for the 
law, enabling the Nation to grow in moral 
strength as it grows in population, resources, 
and world leadership; and to provide an 
occasion for the American people to rededi- 
cate themselves to freedom for the individ- 
ual under just laws administered by inde- 
pendent courts, and in so doing to empha- 
size before the world the contrast between 
the rule of law in the United States and 
the rule of force and fear under commu- 
nism. ; 

The purposes of Law Day are educational 
and patriotic. Though the lawyers of the 
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country assume the principal burden of 
sponsoring the event, Law Day is not a 
“lawyer's day,” as the name might imply. 
It is a day for honoring the place of law in 
American life and the contribution which 
it has made and must continue to make in 
the Nation's growth and development, as 
well as its great potential as an instru- 
ment of world peace. 

The full purposes and aims of Law Day 
U.S.A. are too numerous to discuss here in 
detail. Suffice it to say that the lawyers of 
the United States and other public-minded 
groups like the Texas Law Enforcement 
Foundation, are attempting to impress upon 
the minds of the people everywhere the im- 
portance of law as an intangible force that 
makes freedom and progress possible. 

It is the law that brings order into the 
affairs of men, enables them to survive, 
accumulate possessions, develop the arts and 
sciences, pursue knowledge, and enjoy the 
freedom of life. Law gives the individual 
security that he can obtain in no other way. 
It protects his home, his family, his property 
and his ideals for the advancement of com- 
mon interests. It permits the growth of 
great cities and the development of vast 
enterprises, In other words, it is the cement 
that holds our free society together. 

Law Day U.S.A. is dedicated to an under- 
standing of this powerful force and to more 
extensive use of it for the benefit of man- 
kind. Men attain the high state of social, 
political and economic development we call 
civilization by thinking and working together 
for the good of all. The full flower of human 
endeavor is possible only when the individual 
is free to think for himself, to follow his own 
bent, and to enjoy the fruits of his own 
efforts. He can do this only if he lives in a 
society of freemen in which his rights are 
protected and his basic obligations are fixed 
by law. It is therefore literally true that law 
is the alternative to chaos on the one hand 
and terror on the other. 

The law is the servant and not the master 
of freemen. It is our only hope of lasting 
peace. It is not good to lie down at night in 
solemn sleep realizing that no gestapo is 
about to break in and that the silent pro- 
tection of the strong arm of the law is ever 
present as a shepherd watching over his 
flock? Americans are truly fortunate to live 
in such a good, free world. I urge all groups 
everywhere to join in this nationwide observ- 
ance of Law Day U.S.A. and hold high the 
banner of the law and spread its good tidings 
around the world so that peace and security 
shall not perish from the earth, 


Postal Rates 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I like 
the editorial appearing in the Washing- 
ton Daily News of this date on postal 
rates. It puts the truth right on the 
line. I am glad to say that our House 
subcommittee in charge of appropria- 
tions for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments concurs in this expression. 

The editorial follows: 

POSTAL RATES 

In principle, Congress favors pay-as-you- 
go for the Post Office. A law passed in 1958 
Specifies that postege rates be adjusted 
Periodically to pay the cost of service. But, 
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in practice, Congress is extremely reluctant 
to fix stamp prices high enough to do this. 

Last week, President Eisenhower reminded 
Congress both of its own law and of the 
postal deficit, now running $2 million a day. 
He asked for increases in rates to raise $550 
million in fiscal 1961. 

As the President point out, big postal 
deficits date from the inflationary period fol- 
lowing World War II. They have amounted 
to $6.8 billion in the last 13 years and are 
costing the taxpayers an extra $200 million 
a year in interest charges alone. 

Insistence on a break-even operation for 
the Post Offlce is an important phase of the 
general effort to balance the budget and pay 
something on the national debt. This new 
revenue is a part of the estimated budget 
surplus for next year. 

Congress is squeamish about raising any- 
body's rates in an election year and the 
prospects for this one admittedly are not 
good. We hope this attitude will change. 
The vast majority, in our opinion, will not 
begrudge the extra stamp pennies necessary 
to insure a sound, businesslike operation for 
this great public utility. 


A Prayer for the Creed of Humanity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wel- 
come the opportunity to place in the 
Recorpd an eloquent and moving prayer 
in which hundreds joined 2 weeks ago, 
on the occasion of a dinner given by the 
Young Democratic Clubs of the District 
of Columbia honoring Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt. 

Father Harry J. Magoulias of Dum- 
barton Oaks, Washington, D.C., deliv- 
ered the memorable benediction, which 
follows: 

O Lord, our God, as we depart this 
evening from this table and communion of 
love, we pause to recollect Thy sustaining 
words, “Man liveth not by bread alone.” Do 


Thou, then, we beseech Thee, ever sustain” 


us in Thy love for Thou art the bread of 
life and the living water of faith. 

O Lord, who in Thy mercy and loving 
kindness dost regard the prayers of all who 
call upon Thee with their whole heart, in- 
cline Thine ear and hear our prayer, now 
humbly offered unto Thee. 

Bless, we beseech Thee, Thy gracious serv- 
ant whom we have honored this evening; 
grant unto her many more years of fruitful 
labor in Thy vineyard. 

Be mindful, O Father, of this God-loving 
Nation. Confirm and strengthen it, keep 
and preserve it in peace, the peace which 
cometh from above, the peace of Thy life- 
giving spirit. 

Be mindful, O Savior, of our Nation's 
leaders, of our Armed Forces, of our country’s 
citizens, and of this Capital City in which 
we dwell. 

In the face of a suffering world let this 
be the creed of our country, this wondrous 
land of promise whence flow milk and 
honey—the creed of humanity enunciated 
by Thine own living word: “For I was an 
hungered, and ye gave me meat; I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me drink: I wns a 
stranger, and ye took me in: naked and ye 
clothed me; I was sick, and ye visited me: 
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8 In the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. Amen. 


The Real Castro—VII 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. VICTOR IL. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the last of a series 
of articles on the Cuban dictator, Fidel 
Castro, published in the New York Daily 
News. The last installment appeared 
in the issue of March 12, 1960: 


MERE MINUTES SEPARATE HIM AND THOSE 
He Fears 


(Last article of a series) 


Behind Fidel Castro’s almost hysterical at- 
tempts to sell himself and his regime to the 
Cuban people—attempts that have taken the 
form of circus trials, rob-the-rich-and-help- 
the-poor land grabs and TV and radio at- 
tacks on the United States—lies a growing 
fear of his enemies. 

He's not as cocksure as he was a year or 
so ago. He knows that his foes are busily 
organizing in areas within a short bomber 
hop of Cuba, 

He's worried and he has reason to be. 

One of those reasons is a hard-bitten, lean, 
gimlet-eyed man whose son was killed by 
Castro’s soldiers—Gen. Jose E. Pedraza, As 
of this moment, he represents the greatest 
single threat to Castro and his regime. 

Pedraza is a man of mystery who lives 
quietly in Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Re- 
public. He shuns all reporters and publicity. 
He's passionately anti-Communist, anti- 
Batista and anti-Castro. 

The general has highly skilled followers in 
the Dominican Republic and many more in 
Cuba—some of these last within Castro's 
armed forces. Born 56 years ago in Espe- 
ranza, in the Province of Santa Clara, he 
joined the Cuban Army in 1919 as a private 
and rose to the rank of general. 


GETS S O S FROM A WORRIED BATISTA 


From 1933 to 1929 he was the head of the 
Havana police. In 1939 he became chief of 
the Cuban armed forces, serving until 1941, 
when enemies informed Batista that Pedraza 
was disloyal. As a result, he was placed on 
the inactive list and exiled to the United 
States. 

About. 18 months later, cleared of the 
charges, he returned to Cuba and became a 
cattle rancher, fading into obscurity until 
Christmas Day, 1958, when a desperate Ba- 
tista recalled him just before Castro began 
his march on Havana. The assignment 
lasted exactly 1 week and he was forced to 
flee Cuba, 

Pedraza is dedicated to the destruction of 
the Castro government. Whether this de- 
termination is based upon his hatred for 
Communists or because his only son, Rodolfo 
Pedraza Patino, 29, was ambushed and mur- 
dered by Castro soldiers near Manacas, in 
Santa Clara, cannot be verified. Confidants 
of the general claim his mission is not 
inspired by vengeance, 
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HIS REPUTATION; TOUGH, BUT JUST 

He is a religious man—meticulous, ef- 
cient, grimly silent, and conservative. The 
few men who make up his intimate circle of 
friends describe him as physically 
with the large, rough hands of a farmer. 
His black hair is graying at the temples and 
he seldom smiles. He is an ardent friend of 
the United States. 

As a police chief, he had a reputation as 
a tough, but just, disciplinarian. He main- 
tained perfect peace and order in a hard-to- 
Manage city without creating enemies and 
had the habit of roaming the streets after 
dark without the protection of the body- 
guard which usually accompanies such offi- 
cials in turbulent Latin American countries. 
He is absolutely fearless. 

During the Batista regime, Pedraza was 
given the task of putting an end to Com- 
munist demonstrations in Cuba. He did the 
Job in his usual efficient manner. 

There is no other man capable of taking 
On the task of wresting Cuba away from 
Castro. 


Rolando Masferrer is another man whom 
Castro fears—and hates. But Masferrer, a 
former senator, attorney, newspaper pub- 
lisher, and the head of a gang of terrorists 
that did a lot of Batista’s dirty work, has the 
support only of Batista followers. 

In Miami, Masferrer heads a group that is 
well-heeled and knows all the tricks needed 
to start—and possibly complete—a revolu- 
tion. But there is a hitch. The Cubans are 
Unwilling to accept him because of his past. 

Yet, so greatly does Castro personally fear 

powerfully built, ruggedly handsome 
Man that recently he sent men to kidnap 
him from his Miami home, The plot was 
thwarted by an FBI agent, who posed as a 
venal deputy sheriff and “accepted” $25,000 
to lure Masferrer to a waiting ship. 
GAVE CASTRO THE HEAVE-HO 

“You might say that I was Fidel’s tutor,” 
he told the News. “In 1947 I organized an 
expedition against Trujillo and the Domini- 
Can Republic. Castro was one of the men I 
helped train. Even then he had a bad tem- 
per, was insolent, arrogant, and intolerant. 
He was so bad for morale I had to remove 
him from command of a platoon, That was 
at Key Confites, on the north coast of Cama- 
Buey. We had 1,500 men, PT boats, and 
about 15 planes—with members of the 
famed Flying Tigers flying them. 

“But the thing was called off. 

“He has tried to kill me before this. He 
Wants me badly. He has given me a death 
Sentence in absentia, He's scared because he 

Iknow means of fighting him.” 

Masferrer is said to have left Cuba with 
$17 million. He grinned, and said, “All I 
can tell you is that I don't own a car, that 
My wife does the cooking and household 
Chores, and that I don't have a big bank ac- 
count.” 

SOURCE OF DOUGH? HE'S NOT TALKING 

The money to fight Castro must be coming 
from some place but Masferrer won't talk 
about it. He has his own counterintelligence 
Service and gave the News a list of the more 
active Castro agents in Miami and New York. 

“There are 2,000 exiles ready to fight,” he 
Said, “and many thousands waiting for the 
call in Cuba. Our main trouble is that the 
a groups are not under one leader- 

Masferrer is confident, however. “I’ve 
Made Fidel Castro run before,” he said, “and 
TH do it again.” 

Also gunning for Castro is the FAYCA— 
Fuerzas Armadas y Civiles Anti-Communista, 
the armed and civilian forces against com- 
mMunism. 

FAYCA was created in early 1959 and boasts 
a membership of more than 4,000 in Cuba. 
Former navy officers, former army officers, 
Mechanics, pilots, radio operators, and arma- 
Ment experts are included in its ranks. 
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The brains of the underground organiza- 
tion are in Miami, Central America, and New 
York. From Central American points, they 
have ben sabotaging Cuba’s sugarcane fields 
almost nightly with incendiary bombs. 

The FAYCA invited the News team to fly 
on one of its missions out of a Central Ameri- 
can base, but the offer was rejected. Castro 
has used less than this for anti-American 
propaganda. 

Destruction of the cane, ironically the prin- 
cipal Castro weapon when he was fighting 
Batista, has been principally in Oriente and 
Camaguey, the two largest sugar-producing 
provinces. Millions of pounds of cane have 
been destroyed. 

On January 20, in Batabano, Havana Prov- 
ince, the headquarters of the 26th of July 
movement were burned to the ground. Eight 
days later, Havana was without electricity 
for more than 4 hours as the result of anti- 
Castro sabotage of a powerplant. 

None of these incidents has been report- 
ed in the government-controlled press. 

Castro has troubles elsewhere, too. In 
New York, the White Rose movement is gain- 
ing impetus. It is headed by Fidel's ex- 
brother-in-law, Rafael Diaz-Balart, and it 
must gall Fidel to realize that his only son 
goes by the name of Fidel Rafael Castro Diaz- 
Balart. 


Diaz-Balart, who was Castro’s best friend 
during their student days at Havana Univer- 
sity, said: “Castro, since the beginning of 
his public life, has shown he is a completely 
unscrupulous man. His only values in life 
are the acquisition of power—by any means.” 

SAYS MARX, ENGELS ARE CASTRO’S GODS 

“His bible is the Communist Manifesto of 
Marx and Engels. I separated from him be- 
cause he was a murderer and a Communist. 
He has no respect for either God or human 
life. 

“He is not, nor has he ever been, an ideal- 
ist. He is a pure and simple farsante—a 
lar, a pretender. It is a tragedy that he 
has been able to fool so many people of 
good faith, but now the Cuban people—as 
well as the other people of the free world— 
are getting to know the real Castro.” 

Castro, his beard, his gestures, his fatigue 
cap and his personal magnetism made a big 
hit when he came to New York last year. 
Cubans here, as well as native New Yorkers, 
greeted him like a conquering hero—which 
he was at that time. 

Now, they are among the disenchanted. 

Gen. C. P. Cabell, deputy director of the 
US. Central Intelligence Agency, testifying 
last November before a House subcommittee 
investigating administration of the Internal 
Security Act, said Castro had delegated au- 
thority in key areas to Reds. 

RED PROPAGANDA A HIT WITH FIDEL 

“In turn,” he said, “he appears to be in- 
creasingly susceptible to Communist propa- 
ganda, which is designed to exploit evi- 
dence” that the United States is an enemy, 
to discredit charges of Communist influence 
in Cuba and witch hunting—or, as they call 
it, maccartismo—and to glorify the Cuban 
revolution, and particularly the agrarian re- 
form, as a pattern for the liberation of the 
masses in other Latin American countries. 

He added: “At present, therefore, their 
(Communist) primary interest is to influ- 
ence Castro in favor of an aggressive anti- 
imperialist nationalism supported by non- 
Communists, but which will defend the 
rights of Communists to express their views 
openly and engage in legal activity.“ 

This is a cautious estimate of the situ- 
ation. 

Castro, despite his enormous ego, is be- 
ginning to feel the pangs of uncertainty. 

He also recognizes the danger of the un- 
derground groups—for it was he who co- 
ordinated similar groups to stage the revolt 
that sent Batista into exile and resulted in 
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the entrenchment of the Reds who now run 
Cuba. 
COLLECTOR'S ITEMS: ARMS AND FUNDS 

He is desperately collecting arms and 
funds, with agents dealing in every market 
of the world—Belgium, Paris, Miami, New 
York, and the other key spots where guns, 
ammunition, bombs, planes, tanks, and 
flamethrowers can be had for a price. 

His TV and radio appearances are calcu- 
lated efforts to keep the Cubans at a high 
emotional pitch. He is so afraid of being 
assassinated that he moves from house to 
house, hardly ever spending two successive 
nights in the same one. 

Beyond that, he is courting Russian inter- 
vention and ald to his country and he 
dreams of the day when Cuba will be the 
hub of Latin America. This from the man 
who prattles against im) 

A great many dictators and revolutionary 
leaders—most of them more powerful than 
Fidel—have fallen victims to their own con- 
suming ambitions during the past 60 years 
of Latin American history. 

The United States Is facing up to the fact 
that Castro is not the Messiah. 

Maybe the Cubans will be next. 


Bond Rate Ceiling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I wish to include an editorial 
which appeared in the Christian Science 
Monitor on Saturday, February 27, 1980: 

Bonp RATE CEILING: No DEAL 


For a time it appeared that de- 
mands for a lifting of the bond rate ceiling 
and congressional committee criticisms of 
debt management policy might end in a 
compromise. But if so, the agreement has 
been deferred. 

The Joint Economic Committee demanded 
at least three changes in Treasury methods 
before it would assent to removing the 4½ 
percent limit on long-term Government bond 
interest. On each point the committee had 
a persuasive argument but Secretary Robert 
B. Anderson also had a specific rebuttal. 

The first was that long-term bonds should 
be sold by the auction method. Theoreti- 
cally this should have an advantage, but Mr. 
Anderson said experiencing in auctioning 1- 
year bills indicates it may increase the cost 
to the Government. 

The second was that long-term bonds, es- 
pecially those issued in times of the high 
interest rates, should be made callable after 
a certain period. This is a common practice 
by corporate borrowers and seems desirable 
notwithstanding the objection that a tem- 
porarily even higher rate may be necessary 
to make them attractive to investors. 

Third, the committee urged that long-term 
borrowing be concentrated in periods of low 
interest rates rather than high. This would 
seem obvious except that, as Mr. Anderson 
pointed out, the periods of low interest rates 
are those of recession when capital ought to 
be encouraged to go into home and factory 
construction instead of belng sopped up by 
the Government. 

All in all, the hearing on these points sug- 
gests that the Treasury should have as much 
latitude as possible and at the same time 
should maintain flexibility. Meanwhile, the 
case for removing the artificial interest ceil- 
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ing, so that the Government may pay a going 
rate for money and spread its borrowings be- 
yond a 5-year term, remains a valid one. 


Slovak Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave obtained, I insert in the RECORD 
an address I delivered in Cleveland on 
March 13 under the auspices of the 
Slovak League of America, at ceremonies 
commemorating the 21st anniversary of 
the proclamation of Slovak independ- 
ence—Slovak Independence Day: 

SLOVAK INDEPENDENCE Dar 


I am honored by your invitation to speak 
on this eve of the anniversary day of Slovak 
Independence. I deem it a privilege to as- 
sociate myself with the ages-long inspiration 
and struggle of the Slovak people for their 
national independence. Long years of study 
of the Slovak nation and the aspirations of 
her people have convinced me that the cause 
of human freedom has a stanch and proven 
ally in the Slovak nation. 

The cause of the Slovak nation has been 
much maligned in recent years, particularly 
since World War H. A concerted effort has 
been made to brand the leaders of the Slovak 
independence movement as Nazis or Nazi 
collaborators. This attack stems from sev- 
eral quarters and is by no means restricted 
to the propaganda organs of the Russian 
im; Those who seek to degrade the 
cause of the Slovak nation play upon the 
general public’s ignorance concerning the 
historic aspirations of that ancient and hon- 
ored nation. The opponents of the national 
independence movement, whatever hue and 
color they may be, have made the Slovak 
nation the symbol of their determined effort 
to preserve organized tyranny, colonialism, 
and imperialism. 

Because of recent attacks made against the 
just aspirations of the Slovak people, I would 
like to set the public record straight on 
several important points. 

The first is that the Slovaks are a nation 
who trace their history back for more than 
1,000 years. This history is replete with 
examples of the struggles of the Slovak 
people to throw off a wide variety of alien 
occupations and dominations. During and 
following World War I this popular move- 
ment toward self-government and complete 
national independence was led by Monsignor 
Hlinka, who founded the first truly demo- 
cratic party in that country. Monsignor 
Hlinka had been imprisoned for his views 
on Slovak independence. He was released 
from prison and immediately went to Paris 
to plead the cause of the Slovak independ- 
ence before the leaders of the great powers 
then meeting to work out a peace settle- 
ment. Following this appeal for the Slovak 
nation, Monsignor Hlinka returned to his 
homeland where shortly thereafter he was 
again jailed for insisting on the right of the 
Slovak people to absolute and complete na- 
tional independence. These are some of the 
reasons why Monsignor Hlinka stands today 
as one of the bright symbols of his country- 
men in their continuing struggle for na- 
tional independence. 

It is a fact of history that the Slovak 
nation became a part of the Czechoslovak 
federation against the will of most of her 
national leaders. It is also a fact of history 
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that the Slovak people were treated as sec- 
ond class citizens by the Benes regime which 
ruled the Czechoslovak federation following 
the death of Thomas Masaryk. It is little 
wonder then that the Slovak people felt 
no sense of loyalty for the Benes regime and 
others associated with him in discriminating 
against the natural rights of the Slovak 
people. It is understandable that the Benes 
regime was thus unable to stand up against 
the dictator Hitler and as a consequence, 
both the Czech and Slovak people were 
viewed as easy game for the tyrant on the 
march. With the fall of Czechoslovakia, it 
was to be expected that the Slovak people, 
true to their traditions, would make a re- 
newed effort for their national independence. 
History records that the Slovak people de- 
clared their national independence and be- 
ing caught between the totalitarianism pin- 
cers of nazism and Russian communism, 
fought a valiant battle to presenve their 
identity as a nation. Hitler attempted to 
make Slovakia a vassal state, completely 
subservient to the will of nazism, and in 
this effort he failed completely. Thus the 
Slovak people and their leaders were faced 
with the task of preventing both the Nazis 
and Russian Communists from gaining a 
foothold in their country, 

During the days of World War II the Slovak 
leaders had the single purpose of preserving 
the national integrity of their country. This 
was a tremendous challenge because agents 
of the twin tyrannies of nazism and Russian 
communism were attempting to destroy the 
newly independent state. In these circum- 
stances the Communists charged the Slovak 
independence leaders with being Nazi col- 
laborators, and at the same time, Nazi agents 
were seeking to take over the country under 
the guise of protecting it against Commu- 
nist infiltration. These are the facts in the 
case. These are the facts I have found after 
many years of careful and intensive study of 
the role of Slovakia during World War H. 

The price Benes paid to the Russians for 
the reconstruction of the Czecho-Slovek fed- 
eration was complete subservience to the 
masters in the Kremlin. The treaty which 
Edward Benes signed with the Russians at a 
Kremlin meeting during the closing days of 
World War I ied to the Communist enslave- 
ment of both the Czech and Slovak nations. 
This was a terrible price to pay but Edward 
Benes, whatever his motives may have been, 
was prepared to pay this price. 

It is important to know that in contrast 
to the charges being made against the Slovak 
nation by Communist agents in the free 
world, the leaders of the Russian Kremlin 
are attempting to win the loyalty of the 
Slovak people by recognizing the popular 
aspirations for complete national independ- 
ence. It is a well known fact that the Rus- 
sians have attempted to secure support and 
approval from the leaders of the Catholic 
Church in Slovakia in exchange for granting 
their country complete national independ- 
ence. It is to the everlasting credit of the 
leaders in Slovakia that they have refused to 
engage in any deals or bargains with the 
Russians even when it involyes a promise of 
national independence. The Slovak people 
and their leaders know that the-only way 
they will be victorious in their fight for na- 
tional independence is to remain firmly 
attached to the spirit of individual liberty 
and freedom. They also know that any deals 
with the Russian imperialists would be sell- 
ing their rich heritage for a mess of pottage. 

Iam convinced beyond any doubt that the 
most powerful force at work in the world to- 
day is the national independence movement. 
We have seen the inspiring victories of this 
movement in farflung parts of the world, 
from south and southeast Asia to the Middle 
East and Africa. No less than 20 nations 
have won their national independence since 
the end of World War H. The day is not far 
distance when every colonial and dependent 
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territory in the free world will have its na- 
tional independence and complete self-gov- 
ernment. This powerful human force is the 
moving spirit among the masses behind the 
Russian Iron Curtain. The captive nations 
behind that Iron Curtain are struggling to 
throw off the chains of the new Russian im- 
perlalism, the new Russian colonialism. In 
this struggle the Slovak nation takes second 
place to none, because the people of Slovakia 
are in the vanguard of this national inde- 
pendence movement. I am equally con- 
vinced that the Russians are finding it im- 
possible to hold their empire together and 
that they desperately seek the cooperation of 
the United States in maintaining their slave 
empire. This is the real meaning of status 
quo. This explains the frantic efforts of the 
Russians to force the United States, France, 
and Great Britain into a second summit con- 
ference, Therefore the second summit con- 
ference to be held in Paris May 16 presents a 
great opportunity for President Eisenhow- 
er—an opportunity which he must seize if 
our country is to maintain its leadership as 
champion of a peace with justice for all na- 
tions and people. President Eisenhower can 
strike a powerful blow for the cause of peace 
with justice by going to Paris with a dy- 
namic political action program. Here is what 
I mean by a dynamic political action pro- 


gram. 

The 86th Congress enacted the Captive 
Nations Week Resolution which is now 
known as Public Law 86-90. Public Law 
86-90 is a public declaration of American 
foreign policy and intention toward all the 
nations and people held in Communist 
bondage. This declaration of intention 
states simply and clearly that the United 
States recognizes the right of all these sub- 
merged nations to their national independ- 
ence. It is imperative that President Eisen- 
hower make certain that the Russians un- 
derstand that we mean business by the terms 
of this resolution. He can do this best by 
challenging the Russians to permit free and 
unfettered elections in all the captive na- 
tions, such elections to be under United 
Nations supervision. 

Such action on the part of President 
Eisenhower will put into sharp focus the 
basic and fundamental cause of world ten- 
sions.. The President can, with confidence, 
assure Khrushchev and the other Russian 
leaders that if they accept his proposal there 
will be no further need for talks on disarma- 
ment, talks on banning nuclear bombs, talks 
about the control of outer space, and such 
other matters as are basic to the question 
of peace or war. It is a certainty that free 
and unfettered elections held in all the cap- 
tive countries will resolve each and every 
one of these problems because such elec- 
tions will result in the complete dismem- 
berment of the modern day Russian Empire, 
which alone stands as a threat to the peace. 

While the Captive Nations Week Resolu- 
tion does not distinguish the Slovak Nation 
as a separate and distinct nation, a develop- 
ment which was beyond the control of those 
of us who brought about its passage, such 
action by the President would have equal 
force and effect for the Slovak Nation. I say 
this because free and unfettered elections 
under United Nations supervision would pre- 
sent all the people concerned with a series 
of options. These options would, in all 
justice, require the following: 

(1) The right to remain under the domi- 
nation of Russian imperial communism. 

(2) The right to accept or reject previous 
or existing federative arrangements. 

(3) The right to establish independent 
governments, irrespective of previous geo- 
graphical and political settlements. 

(4) The right to determine the form of 
government which the people concerned de- 
termine most likely to guarantee them life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
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Those who know the true story of the 
Slovak nation in history would have no fear 
whatsoever of accepting such a formula be- 
cause it would give to the people of Slovakia 
the rights which have been denied them for 
all too long. Such a formula would settle, 
Once and for all times, all outstanding ques- 
tions involving the Slovak nation. 

If President Eisenhower fails to confront 
the Russian dictators with the full meaning 
and serious purpose of Public Law 86-90 it 
will be fair and proper for the American 
Pople to say that the second summit con- 
ference was nothing more than a part of the 
“mirage of peace” and a further step along 
the road to appeasement. It is now widely 
held in the United States that the Ehru- 
shchey tour of our country, accompanied as 
it was by complete access by him to all our 
Mass media of communications, particularly 
television, was an important part of this 
“mirage of peace” concocted by the Madison 
Avenue soap salesmen. This was intended 
to be a 1960 political special in which the 
“mirage of peace’ would be used to justify 
the Republican campaign slogans of peace, 
Prosperity, and progress. Fortunately for 
the cause of peace with justice, the “mirage 
of peace” has now been as a fraud 
and a massive deception of the American 
people. 

For those who innocently believe that by 
allowing Khrushchev to see firsthand the 
Great industrial power of the United States, 
he would be dissuaded from his evil ways 
and would, practically overnight, give up 
the communist objective of world conquest, 
the evidence is overriding to the contrary. 

chev has interpreted his visit to the 
United States as a sure sign of the triumph 
of communism in the world, as an indication 
Of weakness on the part of the United States, 
as reason to believe that the policy of ap- 
Peasement guides our foreign policy. Our 
allies in NATO and SEATO have begun to 
Wonder whether the United States has 
Wearied in its task of leading the cause of 
human freedom. The uncommitted peoples 
of the world are showing dangerous signs of 
looking towards Moscow and its claims to 
represent the wave of the future. The peo- 
Ple of the captive nations behind the iron 
Curtain are surely wondering whether the 
United States is being led down the road to 
associating the destiny of our Nation with 
the Russian despots in a common effort to 
hold the slave empire of communism to- 
Bether. This, my friends, is the pandora 
in the field of world affairs which Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's invitation to Khrushchev 

opened up. 

But there is a brighter side to life than 
that which results from the Khrushchev 
Visit to the United States. There are ever 
Stowing signs that the people of the United 
States are becoming restless and dissatisfied 
With the many failures of leadership by the 
Eisenhower administration. The American 
People will not long suffer at being second 
best, too little—too late, and a national 
Posture of passivity in circumstances of op- 
Portunity calling for dynamic action. 

Foreign policy will be a major issue in the 
fall campaign because the failure of the 
Eisenhower administration to develop a real- 

Policy to advance the cause of freedom 

&nd national independence for all nations 
made it an issue. The Eisenhower ad- 
Ministration has turned its back on the 
t for national independence now raging 
behind the Russian Iron Curtain. The over- 
problem facing the American people 

today is to put a new President in the White 
House who publicly rejects the road to ap- 
ent and who sets a steady course of 
political actions along the road 

to peace with justice for all nations and all 
People. The history of our country teaches 
Us that in periods of crisis great and enlight- 
ened leaders rise up to lead us out of con- 
uncertainty, and fear. Our people 
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recognize the perilous situation into which 
our country has fallen and their demands for 
such leadership cannot be denied. I am 
confident that we are at the doorstep of a 
new and dynamic era in which the United 
States will return to a position of world 
political leadership. 

In conclusion, I give you my assurance 
that I shall continue my efforts to make the 
great moral and political principles of our 
country the cornerstone of all our actions 
and programs in the field of world affairs. 
With our country returned to the firm lead- 
ership of men who will permit no compro- 
mise of these sacred principles, you and I 
can be confident that Slovakia will soon be 
free and independent. 


Problem of Mass Transportation in 
Metropolitan Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter, digest, and 
memorandum in regards to the problem 
of mass transportation in metropolitan 
areas: 

Boston & Marne RAILROAD, 
Boston, Mass., March 8, 1960. 
The Honorable THOMAS J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr, LANE: The problem of mass 
transportation in the metropolitan areas has 
become a Federal Government problem for 
these reasons: 

1. Over 65 percent of our total population 
lives and works in metropolitan areas. 

2. The Federal highway program of 1956 
has caused the building of great arterial 
highways in the metropolitan areas which, 
unfortunately, are no longer functional in 
the peak commuting hours. 

3. The municipally owned transit systems 
of the United States and the great majority 
of the commuting railroad lines are not in 
a financial position to develop by themselves 
a sound mass transportation system. 

The solution of the problem requires the 
cooperation of the Federal, State, and local 
governments, in order that short-range and 
long-range planning be introduced to de- 
velop a sound plan of mass transportation 
in these metropolitan areas. 

Because the Federal Government controls 
the highway program, no pian can be evolved 
without its cooperation. 

Legislation is needed to establish within 
the Department of Commerce a plan to 
extend financial assistance to State or local 
governments or public authorities. The 
Department would be charged with the re- 
sponsibility of financing for these metro- 
politan areas a system of mass transportation 
during the peak commuting hours at the 
lowest possible cost, whether it be by high- 
way, municipal transit, or commuting rail- 
road. 


Mr. Patrick H. McLaughlin of the American 
Municipal Association is coordinating the 
sponsorship of legislation to accomplish this 
purpose and will call upon you to discuss 
this matter shortly. Attached to this letter 
is a short digest of the proposed bill; also 
a copy of my idea of the position of the com- 
muting rallroad. 

We hope that you will give serious con- 
sideration to our suggested solution and 
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assist in developing an overall plan which 
will benefit the great majority of our people. 

Your sponsorship of the legislation would 
be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
PATRICK B. MCGINNIS, 
President, 
DIGEST 

The legislation contemplated sets up a 
Mass Transit Financing Corp. in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, with an authorized capi- 
talization of $500 million, to be used as a 
revolving fund for advancing long-term, low 
3 paca baie State or local governments 
or public authorities operating or pro 
transit and commuter pies ia — = 

These loans shall be used to acquire equip- 
ment, land, stations, right-of-way, tracks 
and track materials, electrification facilities, 
or other real or personal property neces- 
sary for the operation of transit or commuter 
service. 

The loans are made to duly constituted 
public bodies and not to private operators. 
The States, municipalities, or public au- 
thorities will in turn contract with the pri- 
vate operators for certain mass transporta- 
tion services to serve the people in their 
area, and on the basis of such contracts lease 
the equipment to the private operators. 

The loans are to be used, not only for rail 
commuter service, but for all forms of mass 
transportation, including bus, subway, rapid 
rail and other forms of mass transportation. 

WHY ARE FEDERAL LOANS REQUIRED? 


In the case of rail commuter service, no 
railroad can presently borrow money for 
equipment because the railroads are losing 
millions of dollars on commuter service, and 
no banker would lend them money to finance 
a deficit operation. 

No private enterprise can be expected to 
continually sustain losses and stay in busi- 
ness. The only alternatives for the railroads 
are to raise their rates to the point where 
they will drive customers in private auto- 
mobiles, to cut down service with the same 
result, or to abandon service entirely. 

Similarly if other forms of mass transpor- 
tation aren't improved and extended to rap- 
idly growing suburban areas, the people 
from these areas will be forced to move in 
and out of the metropolitan area solely by 
private automobile. When you reach the 
outer stretches of these areas it is not profita- 
ble for private operators to operate presently, 
nor can they borrow money from private 
sources for such unprofitable service. 

The alternative is to move all of the peo- 
ple in and out of metropolitan areas by pri- 
vate automobiles. The costs of moving the 
same number of people by highways and 
providing parking space, police and traffic 
controls, etc., is so fantastically high as to be 
almost beyond human comprehension. In 
just the five cities of New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Boston, and Cleveland, the 
cost of providing highway facilities to move 
the same number of people who move by 
mass transportation presently would be over 
$30 billion, 

WHY CAN'T THE PROBLEM BE HANDLED LOCALLY 

What creates the problem of mass trans- 
portation is the fact that people are moving 
over a vast metropolitan area, which ex- 
tends across city, county and State lines. 
There is no jurisdiction with authority to 
tackle the problem in its entirety, even if it 
had the tax resources to do it. The core 
city does not have the authority to tax its 
residents to provide facilities outside of its 
boundaries to serve people who live outside 
of its jurisdiction, Cities must help in the 
solution to this problem, and will to the 
limits of their resources, as will States, but 
a combined local-State-Federal approach is 
required to solve the problem. 
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WHAT IS THE FEDERAL STAKE IN THE PROBLEM 


At the present time, 65 percent of the Na- 
tion’s population live in the 170 metropoli- 
tan areas affected by this problem. In the 
next decade 80 percent of our population 
will live in these city-suburban complexes. 

Not only our national defense but our na- 
tional economy depends on the industrial, 
financial, research, university, medical, and 
other facilities located in these areas. If 
people cannot move in and out of these cen- 
ters the repercussions on our national econ- 
omy will be staggering. 

The Federal Government is committed to 
a highway program, to which in some cate- 
gories It contributes 90 percent of the rev- 
enues. If mass transportation services col- 
lapse the Federal funds required to move 
people by highways will soar beyond the 
capacity of the Nation to finance it. The 
Federal Government is also pouring millions 
of dollars into urban renewal programs 
which will be entirely wasted if mass trans- 
portation does not keep pace with urban 
renewal. 

Even the farmer living in the most remote 
section of the country is affected directly, 
because if railroads lose millions of dollars 
in metropolitan commuter operations they 
can only recover such losses by increasing 
freight revenues, which affects the price 
paid on every commodity and manufactured 
article used in our national economy. 


THE POSITION OF THE COMMUTING RAILROADS 
(Memorandum by Patrick B. McGinnis) 


Subsidies to our competitors have existed 
for a long time and continue to expand. 
Railroads operating on strict private enter- 
prise principles may not be able to exist in- 
definitely in competition with other modes 
being assisted generously by Government, 

The suburban services which a number of 
Fallroads perform at substantial losses are 
basically required to be performed not for 
the benefit of the railroads but as an essen- 
tial public necessity in the interests of a 
balanced and economical system of transpor- 
tation in the large metropolitan areas. Par- 
ticipation by Government at any or all levels 
in providing this essential public service is 
no more a subsidy or a form of public hand- 
out than Is the maintenance of police pro- 
tection, fire protection, and other community 
services. No one can logically suggest that 
it is unsound for Government to undertake 
any activity which is primarily a public 
function and thus not basically a task of 
private citizens. For example, there is no 
business market for long-range missiles and 
other forms of armament and it is only nat- 
ural and proper that Government finances 
this entire effort. And, what is more sig- 
nificant for our purpose, it is impossible to 
suggest that the private companies receiving 
Government contracts for producing these 
commodities are being subsidized or aided 
by Government. 

We feel strongly that there has been a 
fallure to place the commuter problem in its 
proper setting, and a tendency to assume 
that any Government participation in any 
phase of railroading is a subsidy and will be 
the entering wedge for ultimate public own- 
ership. We are dealing with a situation 
which has no relationship at all to farm 
supports and housing subsidies. No law 
compels farmers to operate farms or people 
to buy houses. The law does, in effect, re- 
quire railroads to perform suburban services; 
and this only serves to emphasize that those 
operations are essential in the broad public 
interest and lend themselves to treatment as 
a type of essential Government function. 

It is simply not true that government par- 
ticipation in any activity leads inevitably 
to government ownership or complete control 
of that activity. Our competitors in the 
transportation business are perhaps the very 
best example of the fallacy of this idea. 
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They have been assisted by public expendi- 
tures in numerous ways over a period of 
many years and we find today that they are 
actually under far less government control 
or regulation than are the railroads, who 
have always posed as champions of private 
enterprise. Actually, when it comes to prob- 
lems such as suburban services, we are firmly 
convinced that the very best assurance we 
can have of avoiding an ultimate financial 
crisis and government.ownership will be to 
have government assume some responsibility 
for providing these essential public services 
which cannot be performed profitably by pri- 
vate enterprise alone. 

What we have said so far explains our 
views on the validity and even the necessity 
of Government participation in providing 
suburban rail services in metropolitan areas. 
With regard to the part the Federal Govern- 
ment should play, we must remember that it 
is already deeply involved in providing 
transportation facilities in all areas of the 
country, including the heavily populated 
metropolitan areas. This is a vast and costly 
program from the standpoint of highway fa- 
cilities alone. Thorough studies by impar- 
tial authorities into the overall problems 
of transportation in metropolitan areas have 
demonstrated that the improvement and ex- 
tension of rail suburban services, and other 
mass transportation facilities, will be less 
costly to Government than an attempt to 
duplicate those facilities with urban high- 
ways. For this reason Federal expenditures 
in connection with participation in the com- 
muter problem will actually save the Federal 
Government money. 

To our minds, the suburban service prob- 
lem is one which should be dealt with hon- 
estly and forthrightly, 


Hungarian Freedom Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, Hun- 
garians are one of the sturdiest workers 
and courageous warriors in Europe. 
They have worked hard in making their 
naturally picturesque land one of the 
most beautiful countries in Europe, and 
they have fought valiantly for their 
freedom and independence. But they 
have not always enjoyed their freedom 
in the past, and particularly during the 
first half of the 19th century when they 
were held down by the oppressive regime 
of the Austrian empire. Under its iron- 
fisted and arch-conservative leader Met- 
ternich, that government did everything 
in its power to hold down all subject 
nationalities and stifle their national 
aspirations. But this was not an easy 
thing to do in the case of the Hunga- 
rians. They were restive, clamored for 
reforms, demanded freedom and inde- 
pendence. They had their chance in the 
revolution of 1848. 

In that year Hungarians were pre- 
pared to stage a revolution of their own 
for the attainment of their goal. But as 
the forces of freedom and liberty were 
gathering momentum, and those of 
despotism were weakening, revolution 
proved to be unnecessary in Hungary. 
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As the startling news from Paris and 
Vienna reached Hungary, a band of 
youthful idealists in Budapest held a 
bloodless demonstration on March 15, 
They presented their grievances and de- 
manded freedom and participation in 
the government. Fortunately for the 
government and for all concerned, these 
demands were met: Freedom was 
granted, and a new day dawned for the 
Hungarians on that March 15, 112 years 
ago. Today on the observance of the 
anniversary of that day, unhappy Hun- 
garians still yearn for their freedom 
from Communist tyranny. 


President’s Econemic Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in his column printed in the New 
York Times of March 7, 1960, Mr. Edward 
H. Collins presents a thoughtful analy- 
sis of the annual report of the Joint 
Economic Committee dealing with the 
President's Economic Report. I have 
requested permission to have Mr. Col- 
lins’ column included in my remarks and 
it follows: 

{From the New York Times, Mar. 7, 1960] 
CONGRESSIONAL Srupy—AN ANALYSIS OF 
Unrr’s EcoNoMic Report FINDS Ir BASED 

UPON A FALSE PREMISE 

(By Edward H. Collins) 

For the second time in a little more than 
a month the Joint Economic Committee of 
Congress has published a report in which the 
Democratic majority and the Republican mi- 
nority are so far apart that they have filed 
separate reports. The newest of these docu- 
ments, which was released last Monday, is 
the regular annual report dealing with the 
President’s Economic Report. 

In the preceding report, that on Employ- 
ment, Growth, and Price Levels,” published 
on January 26, the distinguishing character- 
istic: was that the cleavage between the 
majority and minority rested on grounds 
more serious than mere disagreement on 
policy. 

The most important single issue raised by 
the minority on that occasion concerned the 
quality of the majority report, and hence its 
usefulness. To the minority it was “parti- 
san, cavalier about simple rules of logic and 
evidence, and disrespectful of legitimate dif- 
ferences of values, opinions, and judgments.” 

POSTULATE CRITICIZED 

There can hardly be any doubt that the 
majority courted just such criticism, which 
is perhaps the most serious criticism that 
can be brought against the authors of what 
is purportedly an objective study of an issue 
of major importance. 

That was the postulate that there had 
been a letdown in the rate of economie 
growth since 1952, when the previous ad- 
ministration went out of office. It was this 
basic assumption that was supposed to have 
justified the year-long $200,000 inquiry of 
which the January 26 report was the cap- 
stone, despite the fact that the assumption 
rested on a statistical foundation that can 
only be described as completely spurious. 
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It is possible to show, of course, by taking 
the right number and combination of years 
(such as 1947-52) that over that period the 
rate of economic growth was not far below 
4 percent. But how meaningful is such a 
figure when subjected to even the most su- 
Pperficial examination? It does not tell one, 
tor example, that Mr. Truman's administra- 
tion consisted of 4 years of peace and 
3 years of war, or rearmament on a war- 
time scale; that if one takes all 7 postwar 
years the annual rate of growth drops from 
3.9 percent to, roughly, 1.5 percent; or that 
when one separates the 4 peacetime years 
from the 3 nonpeacetime years one is con- 
fronted with the startling discovery that not 
only do the former reveal no net growth, but 
an average annual decline in the rate of 
growth of 2.2 percent. 

This is the historical foundation on which 
the meretricious “4-percent average“ was 
contrived, a figure that has been sedulously 
employed to convey the notion that there 
must have been a magic in the economic pol- 
icies of the Truman administration that we 
have not been able to recapture over the last 
7 years. 

Plainly, if the majority members of the 
Joint Economic Committee regarded it as 
their appointed task to validate this pre- 
Posterous thesis it would have been un- 
realistic to have expected from them a set 
ot findings that aspired to either objectivity 
or consistency. 

REPORT IS SCORNED 


Nor is it surprising to find that the most 
recent report, which emerged last week, 
Should have produced even more strident 
criticism of the kind associated with its im- 
Mediate predecessor. Indeed, the “Additional 
Views” inserted in the report by one of the 
Most highly respected members of the mi- 
Nority—Senator Prescotr S. BUSH, Republi- 
Can, of Connecticut—deals exclusively with 
the quality of the majority findings. The 
Senator declares: 

“At one time reports of this committee 
Were entitled to serious consideration by the 
legislative committees of Congress, by the 
Executive and by professional economists. 
That time has passed. Their specific recom- 
mendations in this report will most likely 
be ignored by the legislative committees 
Which their own party controls in this Con- 
Fress—and has controlled since 1954. In- 
Stead of a useful guide to public policies they 
have written a campaign document for the 
1960 elections. 

“Were it not for the fact that valuable ad- 
ditions to economic knowledge are often 
Made in papers prepared by contributing 
economists I would recommend that the com- 
mittee be abolished. It fails to discharge 
its responsibilities under the Employment 
Act of 1946." 

The majority's findings with respect to the 

esident's Economic Report are, as a matter 
Of fact, little more than a warmed over ver- 
Sion of those contained in the report on 

Employment, Growth and Price Levels,” 
and, if anything, even more slipshod. 
ADMINISTRATION ASSAILED ^ 

Reverting to the latter's thesis of the ad- 
Ministration’s “failure” in the area of eco- 
nomic growth, it hazards, for example, the 
SUggestion that the administration has failed 

act “quickly and promptly” in dealing with 
Cyclical downturns in the economy. Perhaps 

is carping criticism, but somehow that 
explanation sounds strangely unrealistic 
When one recalls that the contraction of 
1957-58 is reflected in only two quarterly 
figures on the gross national product—those 
A the fourth quarter of 1957 and the first 
quarter of 1958. 

By contrast, for example, the 1948-49 reces- 
Sion started from the fourth, and peak month 
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of 1948, and its performance as late as the 
fourth quarter of 1949 was one that might 
be better described as one of ‘flattening out” 
than turning up. 

It would be difficult to convey the full 
flavor of the majority's findings in the lim- 
ited space available here, but one finds it 
difficult in reading it to get far away from 
the conviction that it is essentially an effort 
to justify the preconceived views of the au- 
thors, or the things the authors would like 
to think were true. 

Nowhere is this more clearly apparent 
than in its observation at one point that 
“the administration's fight on inflation re- 
sumed in November of 1958 after a year of 
stable prices. The result is [was?] an un- 
employment rate higher than it need have 
been or should have been.” 

Now, let us pass over, in the interest of 
timesaving, the fact that the record would 
seem to show that the change of direction 
in money policy had been initiated at least 
as early as August. And let us ignore, also, 
the fact that unemployment, as measured by 
adjusted percentage of those out of work, 
reached its high point in August, declining 
steadily from the 7.6 percent shown in that 
month to a double bottom of 49 percent in 
May and June 1959 (the 2 months, it so hap- 
pens, that immediately preceded the month 
of the steel walkout). 

The important point here is that having 
become accustomed to repeating it on every 
possible occasion, these more or less full- 
time critics of the Federal Reserve have 
obviously convinced themselves that that 
body is actually dedicated to but one task, 
namely, the task of halting inflation, actual, 
potential, and even imaginary. Fortunately 
for all of us, the Federal Reserve has not 
itself been similarly convinced. 

One would suppose that it would have 
been obvious to even the most hardened 
enemy of flexible monetary policy that Re- 
serve policy in mid-1958 was not concerned 
with price inflation, but with the staggering 
outflow of the Nation’s gold, then proceeding 
at a rate of close to $250 million a month. 
And we can thank the Reserve for the fact 
that though some find the present level of 
gold stocks disturbing, they could have 
easily been $2,500 million lower had the 
money policies of early 1958 been retained. 


Resolution Memorializing the Congress To 
Enact Legislation Amending the Social 
Security Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include resolutions adopted by 
the General Court of Massachusetts: 
“RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 

OF THE UNITED STATES To Enact Lecisia- 

TION AMENDING THE SOCIAL SECURITY LAW 

“Whereas it Is advisable to raise the maxi- 


the present $1,200 a year to $2,500 a year, 
and to permit wives to earn more than the 
present maximum of $1,200 a year: 
fore be it 
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“Resolved, That the General Court of 
Massachusetts respectfully urges the Con- 
gress of the United States to give early and 
favorable consideration to the enactment of 
legislation to amend the social security laws 
to raise the maximums which may be earned 
under the social security laws; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from this Common- 
wealth.” 

House of representatives, adopted, Febru- 
ary 29, 1960. 

LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
Clerk. 
3 adopted. in concurrence, March 2, 
Invine N. HAYDEN, 
Clerk. 
Attest: 
Josera D. Warp, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


Tax Relief for the Disabled 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a growing sentiment in our country to 
provide tax relief for disabled persons. 
I was glad to see in today’s New York 
Times an editorial endorsing a bill intro- 
duced by my good friend and colleague, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Keocu]. 

The Keogh bill would permit disabled 
taxpayers to deduct the cost of trans- 
portation to and from work. I might 
add that I have introduced similar bills 
in the last two sessions of Congress. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Tax RELIEF FOR THE DISABLED 


For the past two sessions has 
had before it a proposal for tax relief for the 
disabled. Introduced by Representative 
Eucene J. KrocuH, Democrat, of Brooklyn, 
the measure would permit disabled taxpayers 
to deduct the cost of transportation to and 
from work and would provide an additional 
exemption for a taxpayer (or wife) who is 
physically or mentally incapable of caring 
for himself. 

There are compelling arguments in favor of 
these proposals. Persons with disabilities 
nearly always have extraordinary expenses 
in the production of income. Their inability 
to deduct such expenses means that they 
get very little or no net return for their 
work. Many end up with less actual cash 
than if they accepted public assistance. This 
is not good medicine for them, nor good 
economics for the Nation. 

Persons who are disabled to the point that 
„C 

far beyond those 
s aai 155 8 Mr — pro- 
of our e tax laws. > 
posals would give them the same additional 
is now ayailable to those 


ment—a loss far outwelghed by the moral 
and practical issues involved. 
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Congressman Gilbert’s Annual Report 


"SKTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, at the 
close of the 2d session of the 88th Con- 
gress, I shall prepare and include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, my annual re- 
port to my constituents. The report will 
cover legislative work done by the Con- 
gress, and my efforts in behalf of the 
people I represent. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OP 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recor at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for elght pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 


by Recorp should be processed through this 
ce. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat, 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b, Same; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS,—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited; 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record —The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings, The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon, 

2. Type and style.— The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the ConGrEssIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
thelr own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD Is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Rxconn for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
pm., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD, 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not melude deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter, 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendix to daily Record,—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters — The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


Medical Care for the Aged—Government 
Cure Is Socialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
labor-boss-led battle to foist socialized 
Medical care on the American people 
reaches its height in political pressure, 
the editorial pages of America’s great 
newspapers are patriotically pointing 
out the pitfalls inherent in such a step. 

To anyone who is knowledgeable 
about the typical labor boss tactics the 
endeavors on behalf of the Forand-Ken- 
nedy socialized medicine proposal can 
be likened to the labor-boss-inspired ob- 
jections to the Landrum-Griffin bill of 
last year. Last year the labor boss was 
against ridding the labor movement from 
Corruption; this year the labor boss 
Wants to corrupt the quality of medical 
and hospital care through socialization. 

Examples of editorial comments on 
this unwise and ill-considered endeavor 
Were recently contained in the Chicago 
Sun-Times, the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune, and the Chicago Daily News. 

As a part of my remarks I will include 
these editorials at this point in the 
Recorp. 

[From the Chicago Sun-Times, Feb. 25, 1960] 
RIGHT CAUSE—WRONG CURE 

To insure that all persons over 65 who 
need medical care shall have it—and par- 
ticularly to insure these senior citizens 
Against financial ruin by “catastrophic” 1i- 
Nesses—is an Obligation that this country 
must face. 

But to assume—as do the sponsors of the 
nd bill—that the way to bring this about 
is by bringing old age health insurance into 
the social security program is unsound to 
the point of recklessness. 

The Forand bill—rejected last year but 
Now before Congress once more—would in- 
Crease the social security tax (already sched- 
Uled to reach 9 pergent) and with the pro- 
Seeds make available to some 16 million eli- 
Bibles a maximum of 120 days’ free combined 

Pitalization and nursing home care per 
Year, Surgical care would also be provided. 

t of the eligibles are over 65. 7 

Our first objection is that this measure 
Would convert social security into something 

was never intended to be. Up to now it 

Provided benefits in money, alone. The 
Forand bill would turn it into & compulsory 
G insurance program, and in effect, re- 
ice the money benefits in proportion to the 

Vidual’s and employer's investment. In 

of individual desires and needs social 
Security and health insurance are entirely 
9 matters; they should not be lumped 


naut the Forand bill would also put politics 
€vocably into the health insurance busi- 
ess on a massive scale. No private insur- 
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ance company could compete against the 
Government, And all that is good about the 
private, personal relationship between physi- 
cian and patient would, we believe, ultimate- 
ly be lost as the Government forced the 
medical profession (and the patients) into 
an impersonal, socialized system. Individual 
choice of physician would be increasingly 
difficult. Patient and doctor alike would be 
forced into a rigid schedule of fees. Ad- 
ministrative waste and bungling would in- 
evitably increase. Malingering would almost 
as inevitably increase, crowding the hospitals 
with freeloaders, running up costs of serv- 
ices and new facilities. 

In the course of time the present antici- 
pated ceiling of 9 percent on social security 
taxes could be pushed upward to 15 or 20 
percent. This is the kind of confiscation 
that leads to socialism, across the board. 
In this case, moreover, it would immediately 
place the whole burden of financing medical 
care for the over-65 people upon the younger 
people still actively contributing to social 
security. Meanwhile, it would do nothing 
whatever for those millions of older persons 
who are not now covered by social security. 

We do not take the medical profession 
completely off the hook in point of respon- 
sibility for conditions as they are. We be- 
leve doctors have generally been unduly 
slow in working out schedules of fees which 
older people of limited means could pay 
without undue burden. There are unques- 
tionably many older persons whose life sav- 
ings have been totally and swiftly consumed 
by the high costs of prolonged treatment and 
hospitalization. And private insurance com- 
panies, although making progress, have not 
yet been able to make moderate-cost catas- 
trophe covering available to all the millions 
who need it. 

The Health Insurance Association of 
America estimates that about 43 percent of 
our over-65 people are now covered by health 
insurance. They estimate that the propor- 
tion of coverage for those who want and need 
it will reach 75 percent by 1965, and 90 per- 
cent by 1970. 

Short of the socialized medicine route, 
what can be done to speed the spread of this 
vital coverage? 

We suggest that the medical profession 
move promptly to survey its own fee struc- 
tures for the over-65 group, and as rapidly 
as possible bring them into line with what 
the patients can afford. 

We suggest that the insurance companies 
make special efforts to provide essential 
coverage to this group for the lowest costs 
consistent with sound operations. 

Finally, we urge the Federal Government 
to take a bold look at the possibility of sub- 
sidies to make up the difference, in cases of 
authentic need, between the actual cost of 
providing the insurance and the amount the 
patient can afford to pay. One such method 
would be to make additional Federal assist- 
ance funds available to the States, which in 
turn could funnel the money through the 
regular facilities of private insurance com- 
panies to oldet people of demonstrated need. 

We don't like subsidies, but we also believe 
the health and dignity of the Nation’s older 
people is a high-priority obligation that the 
Nation must accept, A such as out- 
lined above would, at least, be preferable to 
turning the whole program over to the Gov- 
ernment and imposing socialized medicine 


upon a whole broad segment of our popula- 
tion, 


[From the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
Feb. 27, 1960] 
SOCIAL SECURITY AND MORE TAXES 


Taxes are a primary function of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, and that is the 
reason most of the social security bills are 
before that committee. They are primarily 
tax bills. If enacted some of them would 
mean TAXES—in capital letters. 

A measure like the Forand bill, for in- 
stance, would probably hit taxpayers—by 
way of pay envelope deductions—for about 
$2 Dillion the first year, followed by a big 
increase year after year. This is the one so 
drawn as to get the socialization of medi- 
cine under way. It would grant to all social 
security old-age pensioners and dependents 
(also those eligible for the pension) 120 
days a year in hospitals and nursing homes 
and pay the physicians. The service would 
have to be obtained from hospitals and doc- 
tors listed by the Welfare and Health De- 
partment. ` The Government would pay the 
money, not to the pensioners, but to the 
hospitals, nursing homes, and doctors. e 

This venture into socialism would cost 
real money, of course. Its sponsors say that 
it would Increase the social security pay 
envelope deductions only one-fourth to one- 
half of 1 percent—at first, anyway. But the 
fact is that the payroll cut is already up to 6 
percent and in another 9 years will be at 
least 9 percent without any further liberali- 
zations and without the Forand bill. The 
way things are going the deduction soon 
could be 12 or 15 percent (half from employee 
and half from employer). Add that to the 
Federal income tax deduction of 20 percent or 
more plus still more deductions -to come, 
and it can be seen that the take-home could 
be pretty badly shrunken. Some States are 
working on the envelope deduction for State 
income taxes (which are tending to rise) 
and there is a bill in Congress now to au- 
thorize the Government to deduct city 
transaction or income taxes from the salaries 
of Government employees for the account 
of the city governments. 

As an election year gesture, Congressmen 
feel bound to do something in line of social 
security—at the public expense, naturally. 
Maybe they are not quite ready to take the 
leap into Forand socialism but there are 
plenty of other envelope-deduction plans 
they can choose from. Senator JOHN 
Kennepy has one in to allow people 65 or 
over, 90 days of hospitalization and 120 days 
of nursing. That would be very costly also. 

The administration, acting through the 
Welfare and Health Department, is expected 
to come up with a counterproposition to 
grant any person 65 or over a hospital policy 
(not surgery or medical) that would pay the 
hospitalization after the beneficiary paid the 
first $200 or $250. 

In connection with these bills, the pub- 
lic, it seems to us, roll ance tt Sea 
things: How much pa uction 
stand for these social security liberalizations 
and how far it wants the ee to go 
with its medical aliza 3 

Within a few years, we surmise, practically 
everybody will be covered with private pre- 
paid medical and hospital policies, if the 
present trend is not interrupted with Fed- 
eral socialization. The real problem here 
is to provide policies that will reasonably 
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meet the soaring cost of medicine and nurs- 
ing. Some hospitalization policies are now 
fairly adequate but generally insurance 
policies for medicine and surgery for people 
over 65 are either too costly or are inade- 
quate. 


From the Chicago Daily News, Mar. 1, 1960} 
VOLUNTARY MEDICAL Care BETTER THAN U.S. 

` Hanpour—HE.p ror THOSE Past 65 

A few generations ago, health care of the 
aged posed no particular financial problem. 
The family gave grandpa such nursing as 
they could, with the counsel of the family 
doctor. If there was no family, the elderly 
fended for themselves as long as they could, 
often with the aid of neighbors, and quietly 
died, believing it to be so ordained. 

Today there is a vast machinery of med- 
ical science and hospital care to lessen pain, 
to heal and to prolong life. Since it exists, 
the prevalent view is that a reasonable 
amount of it, at least, should be available 
to everybody regardless of personal means. 

The reason medical care costs so much 
today is because it is so extensive and be- 
cause we use so much of it. The problem 
then arises of how to finance care for the 
aged who can't afford it. 

The Illinois State Medical Society is spon- 
soring a low-cost insurance plan to meet 
surgical and in-hospital medical e 
for persons 65 and older. Planned t 
Blue Shield, it will cost about $1.65 a month. 
The society is exploring a Blue Cross plan 
that will apply to hospital costs. 

The alternative approach to this and 
other private insurance is the proposal that 
the social security system be expanded to 
include medical care to retired persons. The 
Forand bill now in Congress is designed to 
accomplish this. 

The proponents of this are usually those 
who urge Federal subsidies for schools, for 
public power systems, for depressed areas, 
and in other fields. Consciously or otherwise, 
they favor a socialized state in which the 
distribution of benefits is unrelated to indi- 
vidual contribution—and, more importantly, 
where there is an intense concentration of 
political power. 

A scant generation ago, the Forand bill 
would not have received serious considera- 
tion. The thought of taxing someone else 
for one’s personal benefit was foreign to our 
tradition. We would have rebelled at the 
suggestion of a giant bureauracy selecting a 

or a hospital for us, and clipping 
our paychecks to pay for it. 

It goes almost without saying that the 
Forand bill would open the door for a full 
pr of Government-run medical care, 
with age limits removed and membership 
compulsory. This would spell the doom of 
the many voluntary plans such as that of 
the Illinois medical society. 

Nobody can guess the future cost to the 
taxpayers, but $2 billion a year is estimated 
for a starter. Sooner or later the dubious 
“trust funds” from special taxes for these 
Federal programs would be found useless. 
Then we would become frankly the wards of 
the Government, with general taxes distrib- 
uted as our warders saw fit. 

One man's guess Is as good as another's as 
to the extent to which malingering, over- 
utilization of hospitals, and the nature of 
the system itself would impair the quality 
of medical service. 

Such issues as this one have probably be- 
come so imbedded in emotions, depending 
upon how much one thinks he is going to 
get “for nothing,“ that discussion will not 
prove fruitful. For ourselves, we consider 
that the voluntary plan would not only best 
preserve individual independence but give 
the country better medical care. 
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West Virginia Undergoing Period of Eco- 
nomic Transition Which, When Ful- 
filled, Will Provide a Broader and More 
Secure Foundation for Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, there 
appeared in the Charleston (W. Va.) 
Gazette's issue of March 12, 1960, an 
article the editor of that newspaper in- 
vited me to prepare on future prospects 
in West Virginia and to discuss some of 
our State’s needs in the field of Federal 
legislation and administrative actions. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

West VIRGINIA UNDERGOING Perio or Eco- 
NOMIC TRANSITION WHICH, WHEN FUL- 
FILLED, WILL PROVIDE A BROADER AND MORE 
Secure FOUNDATION FOR PROSPERITY 

(By JENNINGS RANDOLPH, U.S. Senator from 

West Virginia) 

We have been seeking to diagnose the 
major economic ailments which beset the 
State of West Virginia, to evaluate the hu- 
man and material resources we can bring to 
bear in providing a cure, and to indicate 
briefly some of the lines of future develop- 
ment. 

There is no element of belief on my part 
that our economic problems are those of a 
dying State. The pangs we presently ex- 
perience are growing pains, not those asso- 
ciated with senility and decay. 

There is abundant evidence that West 
Virginia is undergoing a period of ecohomic 
transition—though a painful one in some 
sections—which, when fulfilled, will provide 
a broader and more secure foundation for 
the future prosperity of our State. 

Our present problems, as well as our fu- 
ture promise, are but different aspects of the 
transition which emerge from the technolog- 
ical revolution at work in West Virginia and 
throughout the country. And. in, the long 
run, there cannot be valid objection to the 
use of machines where men once served in 
mining and manufacturing—provided that 
we find economic use and devise adequate 
living standards for the humans thus dis- 
placed: This is one of the fundamental 
elements of the challenge to which we must 
address ourselves, and it is to this goal that 
the creative efforts of both private enterprise 
and government must be devoted. 


TWO FUNDAMENTAL OBJECTIVES 


The objectives toward which we should 
work seem to fit into a fundamental two- 
fold pattern: first, to relieve the immediate 
effects of the poverty and distress brought 
to many of our citizens by continued and 
long-standing unemployment; second, to lay 
the foundations for long-term development 
of a balanced economy and the wise conser- 
vation and utilization of our national re- 
sources, 

As a Senator from West Virginia, a major 
portion of my endeavor during the past 16 
months has been devoted to efforts to- help 
seek the fulfillment of these two goals. 
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Criticism has been directed at me for some of 
the actions taken on behalf of West Virginia, 
some claims having been made that I have 


“painted too bleak a picture of the circum- 


stances prevailing in our State. As asserted 
heretofore, I recognize that public officials 
are subject to condemnation as well as com- 
mendation. It is my hope always to be able 
to accept both with equal good humor and 
awareness of the circumstances from whence 
they arise. But I must emphasize that we 
do not solve problems in this life by looking 
the other way or by lulling ourselves into a 
false sense of security in the belief that they 
do not exist, 

Earlier in this discussion the opinion was 
expressed that the best efforts of both private 
enterprise and Government must be devoted 
to the building of a better State. It has 
been pointed out, too, that all elements for 
success are present. If the constructive 
potentials of private enterprise, government 
action, and individual initiative are fully de- 
veloped and made to complement each 
other—rather than clash—real progress for 
West Virginia will be assured. 


INDIVIDUAL CITIZEN PROVIDES IMPETUS 


But in this fleld, as in others, the initial 
impetus must come from the enterprise and 
imagination of the individual citizen. Such 
a person is Hayes Scott, of Mill Creek, in my 
home county, who has built a thriving busi- 
ness through his own vision and drive and 
the natural resources immediately at hand. 
He started by buying dead chestnut trees, 
which he hauled home in short sections in 
the back of his old model Ford. He then 
trimmed and fashioned chestnut rails and 
posts for the rustic fence industry. As the 
market widened for his product, Hayes Scott 
employed his neighbors, so that he now has 
an average wintertime work force of 40 men 
and a summertime peak of approximately 80 
men. He has, in addition, expanded his op- 
erations to include hardwoods for the furni- 
ture industry. 

This is but one of many instances of the 
individual initiative of West Virginians. To 
preserve and foster its development, and to 
prevent the demoralization of our people 
and the destruction of their health, we dare 
not permit chronic unemployment and lin- 
gering distress to continue. In attempting 
to serve the most immediate needs of elimi- 
nating such distress, the State's delegation 
in Congress has been in the forefront of the 
constant efforts to increase the quantity and 
variety of food supplied under the surplus 
commodity distribution program. We have 
sought, and will continue to press for the 
augmentation of the inadequate diet af- 
forded by the few items of food available 
under this program. Though our efforts thus 
far have been frustrated by the failure of 
the national administration to use the 
means at its disposal, we shall continue to 
strive to communicate a sense of urgency to 
members of the executive branch. 


A PROGRAM FOR ACHIEVEMENT 


Over and over again the testimony record- 
ed during official hearings by Senate com- 
mittees in West Virginia, and substantiated 
by constituent correspondence, bluntly and 
forthrightly states: “West Vi don’t 
want handouts—they want work.” The de- 
sire and the will to work is another of our 
assets which we must preserve through ares 
redevelopment ald in conjunction with in- 
dustrial development and diversification: DY 
research to find new products and markets 
for our coal industry and agriculture; bY 
furthering useful public works; by stepping 
up water antipollution programs in spite of 
executive decrees to the contrary; throug? 
expediting needed military construction and 
utilizing Government-owned former defense 
production plants, such as those at Mor- 
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gantown, South Charleston, and Hunting- 
ton, for private peacetime production; by 
Qualifying for and utilizing Federal aid for 
airport improvement and modernization; and 
by conserving our natural beauty and nat- 
ural resources and expanding the State and 
National forests and parks, including the 
Monongshels National Forest, the Harpers 
Ferry National Monument, and a proposed 
Washington's Western Lands Monument 
area. 

All of these would increase tourism, en- 
rich the economy, provide needed employ- 
Ment for thousands of West Virginians, 
Preserve much of our heritage, and help re- 
Store dignity, health and self-respect to 
Many of our citizens presently in distressed 
circumstances. 

As one of the Senators from West Vir- 
Binia, I am dedicated to every activity and 
desirable result so stated. Im most efforts I 
have been joined by my colleague, Senator 
Roserr C. Brun, and our State's delegation 
in the House in the advocacy of appropriate 
action or indicated legislation—some of it 
Pending in the Congress, some enacted by 

Congress and in effect, and some of it 
Passed by the Congress and disapproved by 
ent, 
NATIONAL FUELS POLICY IMPORTANT 


To further help in stabilizing and, hope- 
fully, to improve the vitality of our basic 
Coal industry, I strongly advocate legislation 
to bring into existence a sound and neces- 
Sary national fuels policy, and I am the 
chief sponsor of a measure fn the Senate to 

this Into being. The West Virginia 
delegation in Congress has achieved an active 
Tole in successfully advocating mandatory 
Controls on residual fuel oll imports—and we 


Must be vigilant and aggressive in working - 


for the maintenance of this procedure for 
Protecting coal’s domestic fuel markets 
against unfair competition from abroad. 
There must be equal effort expended on be- 
of other of our important industries, 
especially glass and pottery. 
Better opportunities for small enterprises 
survive and thrive must continue to be 
explored. In this respect, there have been 
dome helpful developments in recent weeks 
Tor small businesses and small industries in 
both the northern and southern parts of 
West Virginia through loans made by the 
Business Administration under Über- 
alized legislation which I supported. We 
must also work to procure more technical 
assistance from the SBA facilities. 
Te is an increasing awareness of the 
of the programs administered by the 
Federal Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
There must be additional participation by 
West Virginia in the programs administered 
by this agency, especially to increase home 
building starts, urban development and 
wal, and to provide more college dor- 
Mitory facilities. 


BETTER ROADS AND ENRICHED EDUCATION 


Certainly collateral with any substantial 
improvement ef the economic and social 
ts of our State should come better 
trads and expanded and modernized educa- 
lon facilities with an enriched curriculum, 
i3 an unfortunate truth that the high cost 
Of living for the individual, and the in- 
creasing cost of operations in commerce and 
ustry, also are experienced by the public 
Toads and educational systems, Although 
ere seems to be general countrywide ac- 
Diotance of and reliance on Federal aid for 
ighways, it is paradoxical that the same 
not true with respect to advocated Fed- 
eral aid for public education. 
peet; as we have reiterated in this series 
a articles, the people are West Virginia's 
Ost important assets, and nothing will 
Contribute more to the development of our 
8 resources than the improvement of 
Ur public educational system. 
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The importance of the individual was 
again brought to my attention with con- 
siderable impact during a recent conversa- 
tion with a young woman from West Vir- 
ginia. While preparing this article, I re- 
ceived a visit from Janet Lea Cavender, a 
charming senior at Morris Harvey College, 

Miss Cavender was in Washington as one 
of six 4H Club members representing a 
total nationwide membership of two and a 
quarter million yquth, She is the first per- 
son from West Virginia to have achieved this 
annual distinction in the 4-H movement. 
During our conversation the Charleston girl 
referred to her interest in international re- 
lations and her desire to help alleviate ten- 
sion between the people of the world. “But,” 
she remarked, Senator RANDOLPH, I am just 
as interested in helping to solve the prob- 
lems of West Virginia.” 

With the devoted interest and assistance 
of young people like Miss Cavender, who 
see their own community in relation to the 
world, we possess the certain proof that our 
West Virginia of the future will usher in a 
challenging era of notable achievements. 


Suffering in the Wake of the Movement 
of Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, over the 
years there has been a great campaign 
organized and put into effect by the 
various State and subdivisions of govern- 
ment. 

This campaign has been designed to 
attract industry into a given State or 
community. 

Too few of us have taken time to study 
this campaign and the net results of its 
operation. : 

In many communities the movement of 
an important production facility has 
meant personal and business hardship 
beyond the ability of the community and 
its people to sustain. 

Every now and then industries are 
moved for one reason or another, 

The plight of those severed from their 
jobs had been given very slight notice or 
attention by either the newspapers or 
the general public. 

In this regard it seems that the adage 
of “It depends upon whose ox is being 
gored,” best describes the attitude of 
those who think they are benefiting from 
the movement and displacement of in- 
dustry. 

The seriousness of this situation is 
best described in the letter which follows 
these remarks. 

The case described shows vividly what 
happens when a production facility is 
uprooted and the workers are severed 
from their jobs after years of service 
and faithful work. 

No matter what the reason, the results 
are the same. 

The failure of Congress to recognize 
this type of unemployment, coupled with 
spending of millions of Federal dollars to 
create the very conditions pertinent to 
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the Nuttal case, may cause very serious 
disruptions in our economic future. 

This case is shocking in its apparent 
disregard for the families deprived of 
their means of making a livelihood. 

With the approval of organized labor 
leaders, chambers of commerce, and the 
Manufacturers Association, this Nation 
has been building production facilities 
abroad which have cut into the Ameri- 
can market and has without a doubt 
caused a great deal of permanent 
employment. 

If we continue on this disastrous route 
and if Congress passes H.R. 5 (Boccs, 
Louisiana), entitled “To Aid Foreign In- 
vestment” by American individual and 
corporation investors you can look 
for many more “Nuttals” all over the 
United States of America. 

I want to say that Congress should 
immediately start to inquire into the 
entire picture of the movement of, clos- 
me of, and curtailing of industrial enter- 
prise. 

In order to give all of you a firsthand 
view of the situation insofar as one com- 
munity and its workers are concerned I 
submit a letter from the President of 
the United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
biter ple of America, Albert J. Fitz- 
ge $ 


OF AMERICA; 
New York, N.Y., March 11, 1960. 
Congressman Joun H. DENT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN DENT: Approximately a 
year ago I sent two letters to the Mem- 
bers of Congress dealing with the effect 
of corporation policies upon the lives and 
welfare of American workers. The first let- 
ter, dated January 31, 1959, dealt as you may 
recall, with the calamitous effect upon em- 
ployment of the runaway plant and runaway 
job policies of the two largest corporations 
in our industry, the General Electric and 
Westinghouse companies. The second letter, 
dated March 23, 1959, dealth with the de- 
struction of jobs by the collusive, profiteer- 
ing pricing policies of these same corpora- 
tions, as exemplified by the loss of an 
important TVA turbogenerator contract to 
an English firm, 

I am writing you now to call to your 
attention a particularly shocking example of 
corporation irresponsibility and callousness 
toward employees of many years’ service. 

The Westinghouse Electric Co. is abandon- 
ing one of its oldest plants, the Nuttall 
Gear Works. It is terminating the employ- 
ment of some 400 employees. The average 
length of service of the approximately 270 
production employees represented by this 
union is more than 25 years and runs as 
high as 42 years. 

These are people of the highest skills. The 
Nuttall Gear Works has been famous for 
2 generations, and the Westinghouse Co. 
has drawn profit and prestige from the work 
of these employees for many decades. The 
company still requires the products that the 
‘Nuttall workers make, but Intends to man- 
ufacture them elsewhere because to do so 
will increase the profits of the corporation. 

The Westinghouse Co. employs approxi- 
mately 40.000 people in the area surround- 
ing the Nuttall plant. Nevertheless, it re- 
fuses to continue the Westinghouse employ- 
ment of the Nuttall people in its other 
operations in the area. This deprives work- 
ers of many years’ service of valuable pen- 
sion and other rights of seniority, as well 
as throwing them into the street without 
means of making a living, Naturally in 
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a plant where the average length of service 
is as great as at Nuttall, the workers dis- 
carded by the company are seriously handi- 
capped because of age in obtaining other 
employment, 

Westinghouse takes the position that for 
its own pecuniary advantage, it may, with- 
out responsibility or liability, inflict crush- 
ing financial loss upon its own employees, 

While going through the motions, the com- 
pany has thus far refused to bargain col- 
lectively in good faith on the future employ- 
ment status of the Nuttall employees. It 
has, on the other hand, persistently at- 
tempted to circumvent its collective bar- 
gaining obligations by a barrage of threats 
against individual workers. It tells them 
that unless they accept a meager and dis- 
criminatory severance and insurance pro- 
posal made by the company when the plant 
closing was announced, that the company 
will dump them without paying anything at 
all 


This union, the UE, is asking that the 
company provide employment for these 270 
workers among the 40,000 other workers it 
employs in the area. Failing that, we ask 
that pension, insurance, and severance 
arrangements be made that come somewhere 
within rifleshot of the needs of the workers 
and the responsibilities of the corporation, 

We ask your support in achieving these 
very modest objectives. It must be remem- 
bered that no Nuttall worker stands to gain 
a single thing by what we ask—that he will 
only escape some, not all, of the crushing 
burden the company proposes to lay upon 
him. Further, the company can still give 
fair recompense to its workers and Increase 
its profits by the move. 

Westinghouse is a rich company. Last 
year it increased its net profits by 15 per- 
cent, on an increase of less than 1 percent in 
sales. It did so with an average employment 
2,000 less than in depression 1958, and 16,000 
fewer employees than in 1957. 

Westinghouse is a callous and irrespon- 
sible company in its relationship to its em- 
ployees, as evidenced in the Nuttall and 
other similar situations. 

I ask you on behalf of the Nuttall workers 
to communicate with President Mark Cresap 
of Westinghouse expressing your human con- 
cern at the plight of these workers, your in- 
terest as a consumer, and your concern as 
a Member of Congress charged with watching 
over the rights and equitable interests of the 
people. 

The situation at Nuttall is symptomatic 
of a much larger problem that requires con- 
gressional attention. 

Against the concentrated economic power 
of the big corporations, the ordinary Ameri- 
can city is powerless. There is now no law 
that interferes with the ability of a corpo- 
ration if it chooses for the sake of greater 
profit, or other private advantage, to pass 
economic sentence of death upon a com- 
munity and its citizens, and to carry it out 
totally free from any legal responsibility or 
liability for the consequences of its act. 
A corporation is at present legally free to 
condemn any number of thousands of its 
employees, no matter what their length of 
service, to all the privations of long-term 
or perpetual unemployment, and the com- 
munity in which they live to economic stag- 
nation and bankruptcy. 

In the view of this union, the exercise of 
such economic power without clearly defined 
legal responsibility is intolerable and urgent- 
ly requires the serious attention of Congress. 

Yours sincerely, : 
ALBERT J. FITZGERALD, 
General President. 
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Federal Aid to Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix to the Recorp an out- 
standing editorial which appeared in the 
February 8, 1960, issue of the Sumter 
Daily Item. It is entitled “We Must 
Fight Desperately To Salvage Our Gov- 
ernment,” and contains some very 
strong points against the various pro- 
posals for general Federal aid to educa- 
tion. The Item is ably edited and pub- 
lished by Mr. Hubert D. Osteen, and has 
on its staff a very talented and highly 
respected editorial writer, Mr. Harold 
Booker. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

We Must FIGHT DESPERATELY 
OUR GOVERNMENT 


(By Harold Booker) 


The US. Senate voted last Thursday to 
give the States $917 million a year for 2 
years in Federal money for school construc- 
tion and teacher salaries. 

A dispatch from Washington says that a 
Presidential veto seems likely if the bill ever 
gets to the White House carrying its present 
total of $1,834 million. 

This total is small compared to that pro- 
posed by Senator Crank, a Democratic 
spender from Pennsylvania, whose plan to 
provide $1,100 million a year indefinitely in 
Federal grants to aid construction and 
teacher salaries was defeated Wednesday 
night. The vote on this plan, shocking as 
it may seem, resulted in a tie and Vice 
President Nrxon wisely cast the deciding 
vote against it. 

Anyone who followed closely the debate 
on this measure in the Senate could see 
that the supporters of the measure are be- 
lievers in a big government, a government 
that will be the master of the people instead 
of its servant. 

The story is told that as Benjamin Frank- 
lin came out of the final session of the 
Constitutional Convention, a woman ap- 
proached him with the eager question, “Well, 
Doctor, what have we got—a Republic or 
monarchy?” Franklin replied, "A Republic 
if you can keep it.” 

It has been within the last 30 years that 
any serious threat to our form of govern- 
ment developed. “Until the hectic days of 
the New Deal the people of this old Re- 
public withstood their misfortunes and 
setbacks as our forefathers intended they 
should. But in the days of the New Deal we 
began to weaken and to become more and 
more dependent upon the Government. 

Those early Americans who wrote our Con- 
stitution and founded the United States were 
deeply aware of the dangers growing out of 
big Government. They knew that govern- 
ment in itself had a capacity to accomplish 
& mushroom growth and a basic tendency 
to usurp the freedom of the governed. The 
Founding Fathers therefore recognized as 
their foremost task that of defending future 
American generations against a government 
that would become dominant over the in- 
dividual. 


To SALVAGE 
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It was the view of our Founding Fathers 
that the government must be held to the role 
of servant—not master—of the people. Its 
creators foresaw the dangers that would 
beset it. They knew that a force greater 
than the weakness of human nature would 
be necessary to preserve it. Being unwilling 
to trust men they ordained a government of 
laws, They feared—and rightly so—what 
George Washington called “that love of power 
and proneness to abuse it, which predomi- 
nates in the human heart.“ 

The fear was expressed in even stronger 
terms by Thomas Jefferson when he said: 
“It would be a dangerous delusion were a 
confidence in the men of our choice to silence 
our fears for the safety of our rights. 
In questions of power, then, let no more be 
heard of confidence in man, but bind him 
down from mischief by the chains of a Con- 
stitution.” z 

Obviously these early architects of our 
Government knew what they were about. It 
is unmistakably clear that the revered liberty 
would be destroyed by the weakness and 
whims of men—and could be maintained 
ony by the strength and constancy of the 
aw. 

Particularly within the last 30 years the 
greatest task of governing our country has 
been the struggle to keep government down 
to size—to administer according to law 
rather than according to man—to hold stead- 
fastly to that fine line of distinction between 
the rights of the individual as against the 
protection of all. In recent years, sad to 
relate, people have generally been losing and 
big government has been winning, 

We are even losing our freedom to refuse 
the monetary assistance of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. As an example we cite the case of 
a county in eastern Ohio which carried on 
a 4-year fight against accepting Federal aid 
for their totally and permanently disabled 
citizens. The county commissioners said 
they were able and willing to do the job 
themselves. But the Ohio State Supreme 
Court handed down a decision that the 
county commissioners had to accept Federal 
ald whether they wanted it or not—because 
their refusal would endanger the handouts 
for the 87 other counties in Ohio. 

It is inevitable that with every acceptance 
of Federal aid we yield a bit more of our 
local independence. We shrink the measure 
of self-reliance given us in the original 
distribution of human virtues. Actually, we 
lose a portion of our total character. In- 
creasing control of the individual by govern- 
ment that grows bigger and bigger is truly 
immoral because it results in a steady dete- 
rioration of the individual's character. 


Cooperative Extension Work in Agricul- 
ture and Home Economics in the State 
of Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED WAMPLER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, as a 
Salute to cooperative extension work in 
agriculture and home economics in the 
State of Indiana, performed under the 
auspices of the Purdue University Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, in coopera- 
tion with the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, I should like to call to the at- 
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tention of my colleagues the noteworthy 
e in the service's activities during 

59. 

Mr. L. E. Hoffman, director of the pro- 
gram, has informed me that a steadily 
increasing number of urban families are 
benefiting from the services of Purdue's 
agricultural extension staff. This past 
year, 129,511 urban. Indiana families 
were provided with assistance. 

Of pride to all Hoosiers, I am sure, is 
the fact that Indiana had 86,766 boys and 
girls enrolled in 4-H Club work last year, 
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which represents an average of 954 mem- 
bers per county. As Mr. Hoffman points 
out, I think it is quite interesting to know 
that 51 percent of these boys and girls 
came from nonfarm homes. 

Mr. Speaker, the extension service's 
activity in the Sixth Indiana Congres- 
sional District, which I have the honor to 
represent, has been, and I am quite cer- 
tain will continue to be, highly laudable. 
A summary of extension services for 
1959 in Indiana's Sixth District reveals 
a remarkable degree of program bene- 
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fits extended. Families assisted by the 
program in making changes in agricul- 
ture or homemaking total 22,254, of 
which 10,265 were farm families, 5,187 
rural nonfarm families, and 6,802 urban 
families. 

The following summary tabulation in- 
dicates by activity breakdown and county 
the signal agricultural and homemaking 
contributions rendered by Purdue’s Agri- 
cultural Extension Service to the people 


ee Sixth Indiana Congressional Dis- 
et: 


Summary of extension activities, 1959, 6th Congressional District 
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Barry Scobee: Historian of Trans-Pecos, 
Tex., and Leader of Fort Davis Na- 
tional Historic Site Movement! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
able and energetic Congressman J. T. 
Ruruerrorp of the far west Texas dis- 
triet is the leader of the congressional 
effort to have old Fort Davis in Jeff 
Davis County, Tex., declared what it in 
fact is, a national historic site. 

To aid in this, I have introduced a 
Fort Davis bill in the Senate as S. 3078. 

But the man who has worked for 35 
Years on this task of preserving this im- 
Portant historic site for the American 
People is Judge Barry Scobee of Fort 
Davis, a Missouri-born Texas historian 
and newspaperman. His life is worth 
Noting here. 

It has been briefly sketched in a Sun- 
day feature article by Ray Camp in the 

Ort Worth Star-Telegram for Sunday, 
February 28, 1960, under the title: “West 
Texans Awaiting Action on Fort Davis.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the February 28, 1960, article from the 
dort Worth Star-Telegram entitled 
ad est Texans Awaiting Action on Fort 


There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
8s follows: 


West TEXANS AWAITING ACTION ON FORT 
Davis 
(By Ray Camp) 

Fort Davis, February 27.—Citizens of this 
beautiful little top-o'-Texas town are de- 
lighted over recent dispatches from Wash- 
ington that Congressman J. T. RUTHERFORD, 
first, and now Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH 
have introduced bills to designate old Fort 
Davis as a national historic site. 

All west Texans, in fact, will share satis- 
faction with the mountain folks if the pro- 
posed congressional action is adopted. 

To Barry Scobee, of Fort Davis, the meas- 
ures offer fulfillment of the hope long cher- 
ished. For 35 years he has urged that the 
old fort, one of the most important and pic- 
turesque frontier outposts, be restored and 
preserved for enjoyment and inspiration of 
the Nation, 7 

Well it might, for it is located in sur- 
roundings of surpassing natural beauty, and 
midway betwen two great national attrac- 
tions, the Big Bend National Park, a few 
miles to the south, and the Carlsbad Cay- 
erns, a short distance north, the three linked 
by splendid highways. 

LOCKE OBSERVATORY 


Also near Fort Davis, and all served by the 
74-mile Scenic Loop that traverses the 
mountains, are the internationally famous 
McDonald Observatory atop Mount Locke, 
the Harvard-U.S. Air Force Radio Astronomy 
center, and the delightful pueblo-type Texas 
State Park Indian Lodge. 

Scobee has been an able and consistent 
chronicler of the folks and facts, the lure 
and lore of this fascinating region. Many of 
his articles and scores of fiction stories based 
on the area have appeared in national peri- 
Odicals. Two of his booklets, “The Story of 
Fort Davis,” and “The Steer Branded Mur- 
der,” and a book, “Old Fort Davis,” have 
had wide circulation. 

Lending newspapers of the Nation, includ- 
ing the Star-Telegram, for years have carried 
his news and feature stories, 


Scobee was born in Pollock, Mo., learned 
the printing trade at Unionville, and as 
printer and cub reporter earned his way 
through State Teachers’ College, Kirksville, 
Mo. He then hit the road to see the world as 
printer and/or reporter in the Midwest, end- 
ing up by enlisting in 1907 in the US. 9th 
Infantry. Last year of his hitch was in the 
Philippines. He returned to Missouri imme- 
diately to marry Miss Katherine Ford at 
Kansas City in 1911. 

MARKET FOR STORIES 


They headed southwesterly, working for 
various newspapers, and reached San An- 
tonlo in 1914, where he was a reporter 3 
years, with the Express first, then the Light. 
By then he had developed a steady market 
for his fiction, and when a historian offered 
him a chance to do some research in the 
Davis Mountains area, Scobee accepted, and 
he and his wife arrived in Fort Davis March 
31, 1917. 

A few months later he entered officer train- 
ing camp, but almost immediately the war 
ended. He went to Fort Davis again to edit 
the Fort Davis Post, but left soon for Belling- 
ham, Wash., where he was courts reporter 
and feature writer on the Morning Herald 3 


Fiction sales continued to increase, much 
of it west Texas in flavor, so he hied himself 
back to Fort Davis in October 1925, for keeps. 
The Scobees took naturally to the life of 
ranch folks, and for years he traveled the re- 
gion, with ear to ground for fact and fiction 
material. He became a welcome hand at 
roundups, and expert with branding irons. 
Once at the J. W. 3 5 
branded 120 calves in 1 utes. 
brought the bawling animals to the branding 
fire. 

TOP O' MILE HICH 

Scobee helped in 1939 to organize the Mile 
High Club and three times was president of 
the group, which functions somewhat as 
chamber of commerce for the area. He like- 
wise helped form in 1953 the Fort Davis His- 
torical Society, a group devoted to research. 
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On the death of Nick Mersfelder, noted 
border lawman, in 1939, Scobee was appoint- 
ed justice of the peace for Fort Davis, a post 
to which he has been regularly reelected. 
His office is in the Jeff Davis County Court- 
house, on the lawn of which he has devel- 
oped a beautiful arboretum, including about 
40 types of trees native to west Texas. 

Letters to the mayor of Fort Davis, to the 
fire chief, to the chamber of commerce, find 
their way to his pleasant little office. There 
began correspondence that led to establish- 
ment of the McDonald Observatory, the Har- 
vard-U.S. Air Force radio astronomy instal- 
lation, and other advances for the region. 

The Scobees have done a lot of happy liv- 
ing in this mile high town, rich in friend- 
ships, legends, and lore. 


The Massacre of Budapest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 5 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, the up- 
rising of the Hungarian people against 
the Russian regime on March 15, 1848, 
has been a monument to the Magyar 
Nation which has, throughout history, 
remained faithful to the Western ideals 
of freedom. 

In the Hungarian uprising of 1956, this 
historical tradition has again revealed 
itself to the world and proved that the 
imposition of the Communist ideology 
on the people of Hungary has failed and 
that. their spirit could not be broken. 
Thus, the Hungarian people have in a 
manner triumphed over their Soviet 
hangmen. 

However, and this is a matter of con- 
science to all of the Western world, 
these undaunted people are today en- 
slaved by the sheer might of the Soviet 
army. 

No amount of words can ever justify 
the massacre of Budapest, nor can dip- 
lomatic casuistory ever justify any fur- 
ther concessions to or coexistence with 
the Bolsheviks while present conditions 
in Hungary exist. 

The Soviet rulers may talk about co- 
existence and they may haggle for peace 
in the world on their terms, of course. 
They may raise the issue of Berlin and 
peddle disarmament proposals. But, it 
is folly to ignore the fact that they have 
under their thumb millions of captive 
human beings, while operating today 
with the same unvarying purpose of ulti- 
mate world conquest that existed in 
their minds in 1917. 

We must remain aware of this and 
we must avoid any consideration or 
agreement on issues which would black- 
out the actual situation existing in 
Hungary and the other enslaved nations 
of the Soviet colonial empire. 

The issue of Soviet conquests must be 
brought to the fore and kept alive at the 
forthcoming summit meeting. We must 
stand firm if we agree to bargain with 
the butchers of Budapest, and we must 
force them to consider the plight of the 
captive nations before we consider their 
cover-up issues, 
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Nixon Has Made the Vice Presidency an 
Important Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as cit- 
izens of a Republic created to provide 
government “of, by, and for the people” 
we recognize that local, State, and na- 
tional elections—even though these may 
interfere with the day-to-day regularity 
of carrying on the business of the peo- 
ple—are significant—in fact, funda- 
mental—to our free way of life. 

Since our Declaration of Independence 
in 1776, the Nation, as we all appreciate, 
has experienced tremendous growth and 
progress. As a result, there has arisen 
a need for new, more effective ways to 
carry on the business of the people. 

In recent years the spotlight has 
focused especially on the office of the 
Presidency and the tremendous magni- 
tude of its responsibility. 

As Senators, we are well acquainted 
with the broad scope, complex challenge 
of representing millions of citizens in our 
respective States. The Office of the 
Presidency, of course, involves the re- 
sponsibility of attending to the business 
of all the people which we here represent 
collectively—as well as involving other 
myriad broad-scope national and inter- 
national problems and challenges. 

In the light of the ever-growing bur- 
den on the President, there has been 
increased concern as to just what should 
be done to keep the functions and re- 
sponsibilities of the Presidency within 
realistic boundaries. 

Under the Constitution, we elect a 
President and a Vice President. 
Throughout history, men of great ability 
and integrity—both Republican and 
Democrat—have occupied both offices. 

Unfortunately, however, there has 
been a reluctance, historically, to utilize 
the Office of the Vice President as an ef- 
fective, functional office, bearing a pro- 
portionate share of the executive re- 
sponsibility. 

Currently, there has been a creative, 
commendable effort during the present 
administration to change the trend. 
Wisely, the President has made provi- 
sions for gerater participation by the 
Vice President in the affairs of the Na- 
tion. 

The policy of President Eisenhower— 
carried out, for the most part, to a larger 
degree than previously in history—pro- 
vides, I believe, a key to resolving the 
problem of lessening the tremendous 
burdens on the President of the highest 
office in the land. 

As the second highest office in the 
country, the Vice Presidency can and 
should serve a functional role, bearing a 
proportionate share of the load; and in 
any regrettable instances of temporary, 
or permanent incapacity of a President, 
it should be so integrated in the wheels 
of operation that there would be mini- 
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mum interrruption in the work of the 
executive branch. 

Naturally, the evolvement of more re- 
sponsibility upon the Vice President pre- 
sumes, of course, an incumbent capable— 
and willing and able—to shoulder a 
larger share of the Executive burden. 

In such a role, Vice President NIXON 
has done a remarkable job. 

In view of what I strongly feel is a 
need for assumption of even greater re- 
sponsibilities by the Vice Presidents of 
the future, however, I believe the Ameri- 
can people will want to take an especially 
close look at the qualifications and capa- 
bilities of the candidates for this high 
office in the 1960 elections. 

For upon this office, of necessity, I be- 
lieve will—and should—evolve more and 
more responsibility of the executive 
branch of the Government—leaving the 
President greater opportunity to deal 
more exclusively with the really top level 
problems, decisions, and challenges. 

Overall, the Eisenhower-Nixon team- 
work, I believe, has established a real 
foundation upon which to build further 
for the future. 

Recently, the Green Bay Gazette pub- 
lished a constructive editorial relating 
to this Presidential-Vice-Presidential co- 
operation, Reflecting upon the situation 
that is of real concern to all American 
citizens, I ask unanimous consent to have 
the editorial printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Nrxon Has MADE THE Vice PRESIDENCY AN 
IMPORTANT OFFICE 

During Vice President Nixon’s visit to 
Milwaukee recently he told newspaper re- 
porters that the old methods used to select 
vice presidential candidates are now obsolete. 

The old method of course was to select a 
candidate whom the party leaders believed 
could carry along with him the strong 
support of the section of the country in 
which he lived. 

There was no thought or very little 
thought of his other qualifications for the 
office for indeed little was required of him 
except to preside over the Senate. All of 
this changed because of the relationship be- 
tween President Eisenhower and Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon. In the past the candidate for 
President has been consulted on the selec- 
tion of a Vice President, but the main reason 
for the selection was often the belief that the 
candidate might add some strength to the 
ticket. Vice President Nrxon, it is generally 
conceded, will be the Republican candidate 
for President. As such he will undoubtedly 
have a great deal to say about the choice of 
Vice President. He laid down his version of 
the new rules for such a choice which very 
briefly are that the candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent should have views similar to those of 
the President, be able to handle the expand- 
ing duties of Vice President, and be able to 
serve as President. 

Always in the past when a vice presidential 
candidate was chosen it was well known that 
he might step into the office of President 
upon the death of his superior but little 
thought was given to that possibility for no 
party nominates a man for President with 
any thought that he will die in office, 

Because President Eisenhower suffered 
Severe illnesses during his term of office 
public attention was centered upon the 
office of Vice President not only because of 
the possibility that the Vice President might 
succeed to the Presidency but also because 
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there was the possibility that he might 
Succeed to the office of Acting President in 
the event of the incapacity of the President 
due to Ulness. 

It must be pretty obvious that in such a 
situation if the Vice President did not have 
views similar to those of the President the 
situation would be awkward to say the least. 
In fact it might be said that the Vice Presi- 
dent should be a man in whom the President 
has absolute confidence. That is n 
if there is to be any thought of turning 
Over the office to him during a period of a 
President's inability to perform the duties 
Of his office. Thus it would appear that if 
anything approaching the relationship be- 
tween Vice President Nixon and President 
Eisenhower be continued, it would seem that 
the presidential candidate must have the 

say in who is to be his mate. 

People have watched with great interest 
the obvious interest President Eisenhower 
took in Mr. Nrxo for the Presi- 
Gency. It is doubtful if any person in 
America ever had such training directly for 
this position. We think the! policy of the 
President and the enthusiastic work of the 
Vice President have had the approval of the 
American people. It appears that they have 
Succeeded in converting the office of Vice 
President into something great and useful. 
It is to be hoped that both parties will find 
& way to continue this policy. 


The 1960 Program of Veterans of World 
War I of the U.S. A., Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs had 
the pleasure this morning of hearing the 
Statement of Mr. Charles A. McCarthy, 
National commander of the Veterans of 
World War I, U.S.A., Inc., which was 
Very interesting. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 

statement as follows: 5 
Staremenr wy CHARLES A. McCarTHy, Na- 

TIONAL COMMANDER, VETERANS OF WORLD 

War I or THE US.A,, INC, BEFORE THE 

House. VETERANS’ AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, 

Manch 15, 1960, ANNOUNCING THE PROGRAM 

OF THE ORGANIZATION FOR 1960 

Mr, Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am Charles A. McCarthy, national 

der of the Veterans of World War I 

or the U.S.A. Inc, and I wish to express 

appreciation of the national officers and 

1 © entire membership of our organization 

or the courtesy and opportunity afforded by 

this august body that allows my appearance 
here today. 

ne reminding you that on July 18, 1958, 

R. 11077 became Public Law 85-530, I am 

only building up to the statement that, hav- 
been granted a congressional charter, we 
Accepted also the duty and obligation to 
out the objectives and purposes of the 

tion as specified in this charter. That 

does not, however, bar additional activities 
and endeavors in behalf of and for the yet- 
erans of the United States of America in 
general, and the veterans of World War I in 


Let us review, for the sake of handy ref- 
erence, the objectives and purposes: 
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(1) To provide for the veterans of World 
War I an organization for their mutual bene- 
fit, pleasure, and amusement, which will 
afford them the opportunities and means for 
personal contact with each other in order to 
keep alive friendships and memories of World 
War I and to venerate the memory of their 
honored dead; ; 

(2) To cooperate to the fullest extent and 
in a harmonious manner with all veterans’ 
organizations to the end that the best in- 
terests of all veterans of all wars in which the 
United States of America has participated, 
and the widows and orphans of deceased 
veterans of such wars, may be best served; 

(3) To stimulate communities and po- 
litical subdivisions into taking more interest 
in veterans of World War I, the widows and 
orphans of such deceased veterans, and the 
problems of such veterans and their widows 
and orphans; 

(4) To collate, preserve, and encourage the 
study of historical episodes, chronicles, me- 
mentos, and events pertaining to World 
War I; 

(5) To fight vigorously to uphold. the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
as well as the individual States of the Union 
and to foster the spirit and practice of true 
Americanism; 

(6) To fight unceasingly for our national 
security in order to protect Americans from 
enemies within our borders, as well as those 
from without, to the end that our American 
way of life be preserved; 

(7) To fight to the utmost all those alien 


forces, particularly forces such as commu- - 


nism, whose objectives are to deny our very 
existence as a free people; and 

(8) To do any and all acts and 
necessary and proper to carry out the objects 
and purposes of the corporation, 

It is quite true that the word “pension” 
does not appear in any place or at any time 
in section 3 quoted above in its entirety. 
However, it is pertinent and necessary to ask 
your attention to (3) of section 3 as quoted 
above, “To stimulate communities and po- 
litical subdivisions Into taking more interest 
in veterans of World War I, the widows and 
orphans of such deceased veterans, and the 
problems of such veterans and their widows 
and orphans.” 

Let us bricfly review one of the greatest 
and most serious problems that is posed to 
the aging veteran of that first great world 
conflict that occurred to us in 1917-18. The 
man-child born into this world in the closing 
decade of the 19th century, the boy who 
came to the defense of his country in the 
First World War, is of that generation that 
bridges the gap from the first century of our 
national existence to the great second cen- 
tury of automation and higher education. 
He is, for the greater part, one of that gen- 
eration of boys who had to go to work as 
soon as he was able to reach up to the 
handle of a plow, or fit into the position of 
roustabout in a shoe factory. He is of the 
generation who was told that “a big boy like 
you should have a job,” and he left that job 
only when he went to war. 

Did he have that job when he returned? 
Did he have 52 weeks in which to find a job 
and draw a cushion of $20 each and every 
week until the time he might land a job? 
He did not. What were the opportunities 
offered for furthering his education, sud- 
denly become so necessary in a world upside- 
down to prewar concepts and requirements? 
None. What were the inducements and in- 
centives for starting a small business, secur- 
ing a small farm or a modest 
home? None—none at all. But he did sur- 
vive those heartache days and months, until 
he found some sort of a job in a land of 
silent factories and smokeless smokestacks, 
found the girl of his choice, raised that 
curlyhead in the highchair up to manhood 
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only to see him swept into a later war. The 
now fast-aging veteran of the First World 
War gladly paid the soaring taxes made nec- 
essary by war, in addition to striving for 
those benefits in favor of the boy who was 
to return, if he did return, in order that 
the son would not have the worry, the dis- 
iilusionment of walking the streets, the 
highways and byways, looking for work, 
while he bitterly asked himself that age-old 
question, “What Price Glory?“ 

Once the torn telephone books and ticker- 
tape turned the old home port into a blizzard 
but in the months and years that followed 
things quickly changed. Attacks and vitu- 
perations have dogged the veteran of 1917-18. 
A long and searching study of the Na- 
tion's press covering the decades of time 
since “Johnny Came. Marching Home," ex- 
poses the astounding fact that almost with- 
out exception the veteran of the First World 
War was the whipping-boy for the editor, 
the columnist, the commentator, and the 
cartoonist who required a suitable alming- 
point in order to hit that target which ts the 
subconscious mind of the American citizen, 
taxpayer, and voter. 

Only threatening war clouds on the dis- 
tant horizon eased the attitude of these 
leaders. In retrospect one is reminded of 
poor “Tommy Atkins” of Kipling: 


“It’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, 
An’ Get behind, you brute,” 

But it’s Tommy come a-runnin’,’ 
When the guns begin to shoot.“ 


A lot of things have happened since little 
Bill Huska of the Bonus Marchers was shot 
down in cold blood not too many yards from 
where I stand. They tried to make out that 
Bill was no veteran, that he was a radical, 
but those medals his family hurled’ away 
in disgust as his poor, emaciated remains 
were brought home were not given to him 
for killing potato bugs. Several of those kids 
who were driven into the night at that time 
later coughed out their lives in the Second 
World War, thus wringing afresh a veteran- 
father's heart. 

It has been said that the Veterans of 
World War I of the US. A., Inc. are just a 
bunch of disgruntled old men. The question 
is asked, “Why another veterans’ organiza- 
tion?” 

While it is true that there are others— 
and who should know it better than the 
now old men who founded them and built 
them—their membership is now predomi- 
nantly of men of another generation. The 
natural differences between ages separated 
by the gulf of a quarter of a century, is 
accentuated by the type and nature of their 
service, further deepened by the new view- 
point in national objectives, and colored by 
the strange but subtle influence of a world 
transformed by the advent of instant com- 
munication and faster-than-sound transpor- 
tation. 8 

Intelligent and serious-minded citizens 
realize that the Second World War, triggered 
by the Pearl Harbor attack, and engulfing 
our beloved country in years of conflict, also 
drew a curtain on the bloody adventure of 
1917-1918 to the extent that the First World 
War is relatively forgotten. 

That is most clearly demonstrated by the 
examination of an alleged history, a high 
school textbook, revealing the astounding 
fact that the entire story of the First World 
War is told in exactly 1 paragraph of 261% 
lines. 

Once, in addressing a class of students and 
for the sake of proving something to myself, 
I asked if anyone knew and would tell me 
when the First World War started. “Pearl 
Harbor,” a big boy answered, “but I don't 
know the date.” No, no,” I cautioned him. 
“the First World War." “That was when 
they blew up a ship in Cuba,” another one 


contributed. “and 
Christmas.” 

At long, long last, the veterans of 1917-18 
awoke to the fact that unless something was 
done, and done quickly, nothing would re- 
main to tell future generations of Americans 
that once there was a war “To Make the 
World Safe for Democracy and to End All 
Wars.” 

It is true that our organization is for an 
outright pension. As I travel this great land 
of ours from coast to coast, I see and hear 
so much that it convinces me of how badly 
a general pension is needed by so many of 
the veterans nearing the seventies in age, 
and in the twilight of their lives. 

But a pension is not all we are striving for. 
Because we realize the crying need for an 
increase in payments to.the widows of World 
War I veterans. We know only too well the 
need to increase the compensation to service- 
connected disablity patients in order that 
they can meet the tremendous rise in the 
cost of living. We have witnessed so many 
dire cases that we strive for the hospitaliza- 
tion of World War I veterans without the 
“pauper’s oath.” We feel that there should 
be no pauper's oath necessary in order for 
World War I veterans to secure treatment 
for non-service-connected disabilities. We 
feel that the problems posed by the veterans’ 
needs for remedial legisletion, now and for 
many years to come, should encourage us to 
press for a Veterans’ Committee in the US. 
Senate, as embodied in S. 19. 

Nor is that all. We are striving to build 
an organization which will be a monument 
to the veterans of that first great national 
adventure that sent American boys into Eu- 
ropean battlefields. Their footsteps fol- 
lowed the legions of Cato, Alexander, Caesar. 
They trod the terrain of Jean d'Arc and 
Wellington. They mingled their fresh 
American blood in the sands that have 
soaked up the blood of youths for untold 
centuries. 

The Congress of the United States officially 

this when it specifically stated 
that we were, “to collate, preserve, and en- 
courage the study of historical episodes, 
chronicles, mementos and events pertaining 
to World War I.” 

And we are reminded subtly but force- 
Tully, that we are Americans, with just as 
great a responsibility, just as great a call for 
service now, as nearly a half century ago, 
in this challenge to the American heritage 
posed by the enemies from within as well 
as those from without. So, we are directed 
by that congressional charter “to fight un- 
ceasingly for our national security in order 
to protect Again we are pledged 
“to fight vigorously to uphold the Consti- 
tution and the laws of the United States, 
as well as the individual States of the 
Union.” 

We are directed by that congressional 
charter “to stimulate communities and po- 
litical subdivisions into taking more inter- 
est in veterans of World War J. *” 

I repeat, it is true that our organization 
is for an outright pension. But we are not 
unmindful of the need for study, examina- 
tion, and decision, as veterans, on questions 
of the day, problems of the times. The 
national commander of the Veterans of 
World War I of the U.S. A., Inc. has developed 
& national commission within the organiza- 
tion which is making a quiet but compre- 
hensive study of many things affecting the 
welfare of the Nation—that Nation for which 
our members once offered their lives. 

Yes, we are trying for a pension now be- 
cause, while it seems only yesterday since 
Poarl Harbor, by the time that period is re- 
peated there will be left a very few tired old 
men in their eighties who can say they 
fought a war which was “to make the world 
safe for democracy and to end all wars.” 


it was just before 
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Proposed Increase in Interest Rate Upon 
REA Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article entitled The Rural Electric 
Stake in This Issue.” It appeared in 
the March 11 issue of the Rural Electric 
Minuteman. It deals with the proposal 
to increase the present interest rate 
upon REA loans. 

For over a year now, we have been be- 
sieged with the threat of high interest, 
tight money, and increased taxes upon 
REA cooperatives. I cannot agree with 
these proposals. They appear to be 
based upon the premise that the battle 
for REA has been won and it is time to 
liquidate. It is true that most farmers 
now have electric lights. It is a fact 
that REA cooperatives and power dis- 
tricts are established and accepted en- 
terprises. But it is not true that the 
fight for rural electrification is over. 

We need to complete the task of elec- 
trifying our farms. And it is in those 
uneconomical areas where private com- 
panies will not go that the need is great- 
est. We must expand the use of loans 
to install telephones in rural commu- 
nities. We must increase the generat- 
ing and transmitting facilities, 

The article clearly shows how danger- 
ous an interest rate increase would be 
to the REA program and to the Nation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered ot be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE RURAL Evecrric STAKE In Tus ISSUE 

Rural electric members probably have a 
bigger stake in the battle to retain the 4½ 
percent ceiling than any other segment of 
the economy. 

In the first place, high interest hurts them 
as consumers, just as it does everyone else. 
They pay more for houses, clothes, cars, farm 
machinery and just about everything else 
they buy. 

They have an even more direct interest 
by virtue of being owners and consumers of 
rural electric systems. 

The advocates of the high-interest policy 
are waging an all-out campaign to more 
than double the rate on REA loans. They 
have succeeded in convincing many people 
that REA borrowers are parasites because 
they pay only 2 percent. 

Why this concerted attack on the REA 
rate? Senator Orry Jounston of South 
Carolina put it this way at the recent NRECA 
annual meeting in St. Louls: 

“Because the co-op loan program was 
written into law and cannot be changed by 
administrative action, it has become a sym- 
bol of resistance against high interest rates 
in the money world. The REA loan pro- 
gram is a thorn in the side of those who 
have promoted tight money and high in- 
terest rates. It is a source of antagonism 
to Agriculture Department officials who have 
hiked hardship interest rates on farmers; it 
is a point of departure from the smooth 
operating high interest rates imposed on 
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housing loans by the Administration. It 
represents contrariness by a certain group 
of people to the money lenders who have 
succeeded in raising their rate of income 
from every other group of Americans. The 
co-op program in truth has become the last 
remaining symbol of reasonable rates of in- 
terest on loans of any sort in this Nation.“ 

Advocates of high interest for REA loans 
are not concerned with the effect it would 
have on the rural electrification program. 
Yet it Is a fact that area coverage depends 
upon low-interest, long-term loans. 

There was little criticism of the 2-percent 
rate during the years that it was higher 
than the cost of money to the Government. 
The 2-percent rate looks bad to outsiders 
only when compared to the inflated level of 
other interest rates. 

If the 414-percent limit on long-term bond 
interest is lifted, it will undoubtedly set off 
another round of increases in all interest 
rate. This will bring even more pressure on 
the REA rate. 

But rural electric members have an even 
more direct stake in the fight over the long- 
term bond ceiling. 

Three bills have already been introduced 
in Congress to carry out the administration's 
new REA interest increase formula, This 
formula would tie the REA rate directly to 
the rate the Government pays on long-term 
bonds, If the 4!4 -percent ceiling is lifted or 
bypassed, and the long-term rate goes up 
to 5 percent or higher, that is the rate rural 
electrics would have to pay under the ad- 
ministration proposal. And to this would 
be added one-fifth of 1 percent for adminis- 
trative costs. 

It’s dangerous to assume that such a bill 
has no chance of passing Congress. It could, 
if not this year, then next, or the year after 
that. 

REA’s friends In Congress cannot hold the 
2-percent rate indefinitely In the face of 
ever-rising interest costs for everyone else. 
The pressure to pass the administration bill 
is tremendous right now, even in this election 
ear. 
y The only ultimate solution to the problem 
is to take action now that will help check 
and reverse the upward spiral of all interest 
rates. 

The alternative is to jeopardize the entire 
rural electrification program. Many systems 
could not survive an increase in the rate on 
ordinary loans. Their service areas are too 
sparsely settled or marginal in income. 

But this is only part of the danger. 4 
sharp increase in the REA rate would virtu- 
ally wipe out the generation and transmis- 
sion program. Foley Treadway, consulting 
engineer for many rural electrics, pointed 
out this danger in a panel discussion at the 
NRECA meeting. He said the rate 
by the administration would add 1,67 mills 
per kilowatt-hour to the cost of power gen“ 
erated under a typical REA G&T loan. 
would destroy the feasibility of most of the 
loan applications. 

“In such an event,” Treadway said, the 
G&T potential will have been dealt a death 
blow.“ 

With G&T loans no longer feasible, he add - 
ed, the power companies would be expected 
to raise wholesale rates. In 1958, he said, & 
1 mill per kilowatt-hour increase in whole- 
sale power purchased from power companies 
would have meant a $12 million increase for 
rural electric systems, 

This would have reduced the total net 
margins of REA borrowers in 1958 by about 
17 percent. 

Nor can systems purchasing power from 
Government projects expect to escape the 
effects of the high-interest policies. Inter- 
est is charged on the cost of the power facili- 
ties at such projects, usually 2½ percent. 
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A higher rate would sharply Increase the 
Cost of power from new projects, even if it 
Were not raised for the old ones, A 1 percent 
increase at Montana’s Hungry Horse Dam, 
for example, would increase the cost of the 
Power by 24 percent. 


The Ford Farm Efficiency Awards 


Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
aker, one of the most commendable 
Public service projects being carried on 
by American business firms is the Ford 
farm efficiency awards program. These 
awards are given to farmers selected 
from throughout the United States for 
their record of efficiency in their farm 
Operations. The competition and the 
examples set will be of vast benefit to 
all the American farmers. 

The winner of this first award for 
Cotton production was Mr. Hugh Nichols, 
Jr., of Tchula, Miss., in my congressional 
district. At the award dinner, Mr. Henry 
Ford II, suggested that these representa- 
tives of the U.S. farm community could 
help to advance our country’s efforts to 
achieve world peace and cooperation by 

visiting key agricultural coun- 
h outside the United States on a 
farmer-to-farmer” basis Mr. Nichols 
is going with a group to the Far East on 
& 4-week trip, which will be a further 
Public service contribution of the Ford 
Motor Co. 

Under unanimous consent I am in- 
cluding the address made by Mr. Henry 
Ford Il at the Ford farm efficiency award 
banquet on February 15: 

T should like to add my own word of wel- 

to all of you who honor us by being 

Our guests this evening. We are delighted 

that you are sharing this occasion with us. 

a Particular, I want both to welcome and 

Congratulate the winners of the Ford 
farm eficlency awards and their wives. 

— our daily concentration on new and 


and manufacturing methods, we in industry 
Are all to likely to forget that the technical 
Scored by industry are matched or 
by tremendous advances in agri- 
ture. The efficiency and productivity of 
farmers have won the respectful 
attention of all the world. 
an these days, much is being said about 
Worldwide population explosion and the 
Sconomic battle between communism and 
— West. The productivity of the Ameri- 
farmer will bear importantly on the out- 
Ome of both these problems. Because of 
am, the United States was able to ship 
‘ae in 1959 the output of 41 million 
an eS of cropland. It is difficult to measure 
pach to guess the social and political im- 
hit of this achievement on other countries, 
I think we may safely say that it has 
F, great indeed. : 
farm . Motor Co. has been very close to the 
We ey, for more than 50 years. 


£ 
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cost. Consequently, we share a great pride 
in their accomplishments, 

You who haye earned tonight's farm 
efficiency awards are among the best and 
most experienced of America’s farmers. For 
that reason, I believe that you, as individ- 
uals, can do a great deal to help advance 
our country’s efforts to achieve world peace 
and cooperation. And so, before I present 
your awards, I should like to issue you an 
invitation. On behalf of Ford Motor Co., I 
invite each of you to take an expense-paid 
trip, as our guests, either to Latin America 
or to major agricultural areas in the Far 
East, especially India. As representatives of 
American agriculture and of the American 
way of life, you will be able to discuss farm- 
ing on a person-to-person basis with people 
who have problems and goals similar to your 
own. The US, Foreign Agricultural Sery- 
ice and the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration know of this offer and have 
agreed enthusiastically to put their official 
stamp of approval on these yisits. We know 
that absence from your farms will involve 
some sacrifice on your part. But I am so 
convinced that you have something of value 
to offer the people of other nations that I 
sincerely hope you will see your way clear to 
undertake this important mission. 

I should now like to award plaques to the 
gentlemen here tonight who have demon- 
strated their knowledge, skill and efficiency 
in the various areas of agriculture. 


Hospitalization Insurance for People on 
Social Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
received a great many moving letters 
from people in my State and in other 
States urging the Congress to take action 
on a medical pension plan which at least 
will carry out the principles of the 
Forand bill in the House and the Morse 
bill in the Senate. I have received a 
particularly touching letter from an 
Oregon constituent, Mr. Bertram Jen- 
kins, who asks me in another letter to 
send copies of his letter to me to other 
Members of Congress. 

I have replied to Mr. Jenkins that I 
think it would be preferable for me to put 
his letter in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
so that the Members of Congress will 
have access to it. i 

Mr. Jenkins says in his letter, 

Let us live and let live. It is hoped insur- 
ance companies will not be able to block 
hospitalization insurance for people on 50- 
cial security. 

Then Mr. Jenkins proceeds to cite his 
own case. He is 73 years old and his 
wife is 71. He makes what is to me a 
very moving and I think unanswerable 
plea for hospitalization and medical in- 
surance. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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PORTLAND, OREG., January 14, 1960. 
Senator Warne L. MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 
—— Dear Senator: Let us live and let 
ve.“ 

It is hoped insurance companies will not 
be able to block hospitalization insurance 
for people on social security. Let me cite 
my own case; American Can Co., Portland, 
Oreg., closed plant complete. Left me with 
no insurance or pension. In fact I lost both 
by 5 months. 

Iam 73 past, my wife 71. 

It is positively inhuman for anyone to op- 
pose of this bill to help us old peo- 
ple, just when we could use it most. 

Yours very truly, 
BERTRAM JENKINS. 


Statement of A. E. Cross 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with pleasure that I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks a copy of the testimony of A. E. 
Cross, of Arkansas, national hospital 
chairman of the Veterans of World War 
I of the U.S.A., Inc., before the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs today, regarding 
the hospitalization and medical program 
of the Veterans of World War I of the 
U.S.A., Inc. 

The statement follows: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee, I appreciate this 
honor of haying the privilege to appear be- 
fore this great committee in regard to all 
veterans of the United States of America. 

I want to explain what the Veterans of 
World War I are attempting to do. We are 
undertaking a survey of all hospitals, in- 
cluding VA, State, city, county, all denomi- 
national hospitals, as well as rest homes to 
determine how many veterans of all wars are 
in such hospitals throughout this great Na- 
tion of ours, and to show how many veterans 
are on the waiting lists. We are doing this 
to try to show our Government the neces- 
sity of having a larger number of hospitals 
and the need for more beds. From the re- 
ports that we have been able to attain, the 
shortage of beds is distressing. By making 
this survey, it will give us the actual number 
of veterans that are in our hospitals. We 
will secure a completed Questionnaire signed 
by the Administrator, or the person in charge 
of each hospital, giving the names and ad- 
dresses of the hospital in question. In this 
way, we will have a true picture. We are 
indeed anxious to see that an adequate num- 
ber of beds are available to disabled veterans. 

At the present time, the veterans’ hos- 
pital system operates under a ceiling of 
125,000 beds. This, of course, is inadequate 
to meet present needs. Today, the average 
age of World War I veterans is 65 years, and 
the average age of World War II veterans is 
40 years. As the veterans’ population ages 
and their medical needs grow, there will be 
an increasing demand for hospital beds in 
Veterans’ Administration units. A particu- 
lar problem in accommodating the aged vet- 
eran is the growing need for facilities to 
provide Immediate and future or long-time 
care. 

Before continuing on with the facts of 
this survey, I should like to relate some ex- 
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periences I have had, to try to point out to 
you the need for this survey and for more 
VA hospitals in some sections of the country. 

I visited one particular VA hospital, lo- 
cated in one of our larger southern cities 
with a population of over 1 million people a 
few weeks ago. This hospital is literally 
“falling apart at the seams.” The admin- 
istrative wing of the hospital was completed 
in the year 1891, and the newer wing was 
built in 1930, Time has taken its inevitable 
toll as evidenced by the conditions I saw 
while I was there. The ceilings have col- 
lapsed; plumbing and wiring are wearing 
out, and are inadequate for present-day 
needs; and this hospital does not have a 
single room with private bath nor does it 
have a signal system whereby a patient in 
need of attention can summon help. 

At the time of my Inspection trip, I ob- 
served three women patients confined in this 
hospital with no facilities for their special 
care. I also observed that it was necessary 
for these three patients to share one of the 
men's toilets which was located at the end of 
a long corridor, and had been blocked off for 
their use. I further noticed that after these 
sick women had strolled the length of this 
long hall, it was necessary for another pa- 
tient (man or woman) to guard the outside 
of the toilet while it was in use. This was 
the limit of special facilities for these ladies. 
Photographs of conditions are submitted for 
your examination. 

We are reliably informed there are several 
other veterans’ hospitals which are deteri- 
orating rapidly due to lack of proper re- 
pairs and maintenance. 

This, of course, is only an example for you 
to compare with the abundant and modern 
facilities of other hospitals today with pri- 
vate rooms, private baths and showers, tele- 
phones, elaborate X-ray rooms, the best in 
modern equipment and instrument, whereas 
this hospital is ill equipped with old instru- 
ments and is Inadequate in every way. 

There was one other thing which drew my 
particular attention; and that was what I saw 
in connection with the care of the veterans’ 
service records. The record room, storage 
room, or whatever you want t call it (any- 
way, it was where the records were kept) was 
in a horrible condition. There were no file 
cabinets at all, and the files were placed on 
board shelving reaching across a long room. 
It would have been utterly impossible to 
check an individual record. This, in my 
opinion, is one reason why so many veterans 
are unable to get the care to which they are 
so rightfully entitled. It is urgently Impor- 


tant that the records of veterans be kept in 


a well preserved and orderly condition for 
future reference. As of today, there are 
many, Many veterans throughout this Na- 
tion who should be in our hospitals but, due 
to the fact that their records have been mis- 
placed, they are unable to get their service- 
connected disability which they definitely 
deserve. With the large increase of veterans 
which we have who are seeking hospital 
care, files certainly should be cared for with 
precaution, It would be impossible for me 
to give you a detailed description of the 
deterioration of the aforementioned hospital, 
but I do want to emphasize to this commit- 
tee the fact that this 300-bed facility was 
erected for the care of the Spanish-American 
War and World War I veterans. 

It is true that in some sections of the 
United States we do have some of the finest 
VA hospitals in existence. At the same time, 
however, I should like to emphasize the dire 
need for more hospitals in other sections of 
the country where conditions exist such as 
I have just described. j 

There is one other desperate need for more 
hospitals throughout our Nation, and that is 
for the care of the ever-increasing number of 
Psychiatric patients. It is a well-known fact 
that many of our city jails are overflowing 
with psychiatric patients who have been 
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placed there through no fault of their own, 
but for safekeeping of themselves and the 
protection of the public. Many of these in- 
dividuals are veterans who suffered strenuous 
hardships protecting our country, and who 
could become self-supporting and respected 
citizens if given the proper care. The wait- 
ing list for these patients is entirely too long. 

The majority of veterans cannot afford the 
high cost of new drugs and the psychiatric 
care required for treatment of these afflic- 
tions, and at the same time it has been con- 
firmed by many doctors that a large percent- 
age of patients if treated in time, could be 
cured, This fact supports the need for addi- 
tional trained personnel, equipment and the 
use of new drugs and methods of rehabili- 
tation. 

To help provide for additional relief for 
disabled veterans; the Veterans of World 
War I, Inc., think that the passage of legis- 
lation similar to that which has been out- 
lined in H.R. 10594, recently introduced, 
would be of great help to our program. 

Now, getting back to the survey which I 
mentioned in the beginning, there are no 
statistics available by any veterans’ organ- 
izations that actually show the number of 
veterans who are in the hospital as of today, 
other than those by the Veterans Admin- 
istration. At the present time, I shall give 
you a partial report as to what we have ac- 
complished with our survey to date. We 
have recelved partial reports from 10 States, 
inoluding the District of Columbia, and 140 
VA hospitals. 

The figures for the VA hospitals are as 
follows: 


Spanish American War veterans 
World War I veterans. 


Female veterans (WAVE’s, WAC'’s, 
„%%% TTT 1, 569 
Veterans of other wars, and — 
— KKK 2, 434 
Number on waiting list 20. 274 


The figures of the partlal reports for the 
10 States to date for State, city, county, and 
denominational hospitals, as well as rest 
homes are as follows: 


Spanish American War veterans....... 212 
World War I veteran 2,472 
World War II veterans............... 4, 893 
Korean confliet 2 „%0ꝙ?: 909 
Female veterans (WAVE's, WAC's, 

. ol i nee a SEL ree OF 488 
Veterans of other wars, and peace- 

cit eae wens LASS FL RE REE 1, 480 
Number on waiting list_ 808 


When we, the Veterans of World War I of 
the U.S.A., Inc., complete our survey we will 
be able to furnish to this committee the 
exact number of veterans in all VA, State, 
city, county, and denominational hospitals, 
as well as rest homes in the United States. 

In closing, I want to thank each and every 
member of this committee—and the last 
words I want to leave with you are these: 
“Hospitalization delayed is hospitalization 
denied.” 

Ithank you. 


Encouragement of Foreign Private 
Investment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the im- 
portance of applying international law 
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and morality to foreign investment is 
highlighted by recent events in Cuba and 
other countries where American industry 
has invested millions of dollars plus its 
know-how and technological experience. 
If the world’s economically advanced 
countries are to increase the level of 
assistance to the emerging nations of 
Asia, Africa, and South America, through 
and with the aid of their own private 
citizens capable of doing so, some form 
of international action will have to be 
taken to make fair and just the con- 
sistency of national sovereignty and the 
attractiveness of private investment in 
the less developed areas. The subject of 
encouragement of international capital 
investment is discussed and analyzed in 
a recent article by Pierre Rosenstock, 
vice president of the Banque Commercial 
de Paris, appearing in American Banker, 
issue of February 19,1960. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL PROTECTION CHARTER 
URGED BY FRENCH BaANKER—ABS PROPOSAL 
FOR Resrece FOR COMMITMENTS ENDORSED 

(By Pierre Rosenstock, vice president, Banque 

Commercial de Paris, France) 

An analysis of the relations between prim- 
itive and advanced peoples shows the exist- 
ence of an Initial period during which the 
newcomers from abroad limit their contacts 
with the natives to the exchange of manu- 
factured articles for raw materials. The 
colonial period, which follows this initial 
stage, sees the settlement of the more ad- 
vanced newcomers in the younger countries 
and the organization of the means of pro- 
duction to the advantage of the settlers. 

The settlers, by introducing schools, hos- 
Pitals, and churches, believed that they had 
given these primitive peoples the means of 
growth and development, in the course of 
time. This is no longer true. 

We now witness in many places the out- 
right confiscation of the natives’ goods, car- 
ried out in the name of national liberty. 
The obsession with the idea of liberty, which 
is kept alive among these primitive peoples, 
makes it difficult to organize exchanges 
which would be beneficial to both natives 
and settlers, and produces for the time being 
a marked economic recession. 

COLONIAL ECONOMIC EVOLUTION 

The first brutal contacts of the settlers, 
who gained the upper hand by force, with 
the primitive peoples gives way to the phase 
during which the local chieftain supports 
the colonists and governs jointly with them. 
Now the leading elements among these peo- 
ples intend to free themselves from their 
chieftain. 

This stage of development is not yet com- 
pleted; the subjects seek to free themselves 
from their ruler—whether it be a prince, a 
dictator, or a dominant party—in order that 
the mass of the population may benefit from 
the fruits of their joint labors, 

It is only if they are conscious of this 
evolution that these large numbers of po- 
tential consumers can come to represent & 
field of expansion for the economy of the 
civilized world. 

It Is only H the standard of living of these 
underdeveloped populations is raised that 
civilized industries will find the consumers 
for the goods which they produce, while ab- 
sorbing the raw materials which these less 


- advanced countries should be able to supply. 


If each man in India were to buy one shirt 
n year, the textile industry of the entire world 
would not be sufficient to satisfy the demand- 
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This illustration throws more light on the 
Problem than any long explanations. 
DEVELOPMENT BENEFITS 


The potential markets which would be 
created in the world by spending the develop- 
ment of the underprivileged would be so im- 
portant that each one of us would benefit 
indirectly as a result. 

It is possible for the rest of the world to 
Set aside from its output a sufficient quan- 
tity of goods to enable the less advanced 
Peoples to survive. The public conscience 
has already brought this about; however, this 
effort of subsidizing should be only a transi- 
tional stage. 

A delicate and costly work of preparation 
is necessary, both physically and morally, 
before a community can become productive 
and represent a potential market. It is not 
Until he has come to accept a civilized stand- 
ard of values that the member of a less ad- 
vanced society can assimilate the idea of 
Sustained effort with a view to acquiring a 
little more than the bare necessities of life. 


INVESTMENT PLUS KNOW-HOW 


However, it is not possible to give people 
Who possess no equipment whatsoever the 
Means to work and produce without raising 
the problem of investment in these under- 
developed countries. 

We can no longer go to these young coun- 
tries demanding concessions: we must go 
taking with us technical ald and equipment, 
Tepayable from the proceeds of the future 
Production to be organized. We must accept 
the risk of the possible failure of our ven- 
ture, but we must eliminate all risk of dis- 
honesty. 

We must invent a means of guaranteeing 
that these pioneers of industry will be re- 
Paid for what they have created or carried 
Out, and that neither the local rulers nor the 

ty of the participants will have the 
Power to wreck the project. 

Industrial settlements abroad must be 
legally protected from what amounts to 
theft by expropriation until their cost has 

met by those who benefit from them. 


MUST HONOR PROMISES 


The obligation to keep one’s promises 
Should be among the first ideas to be in- 
stilled in the underdeveloped countries. It 

no longer possible to send, as in times 
Past, a gunboat to ensure a hearing for our 

ons and obedience to our orders, the 
Political competition is too keen between 
two ideologies which direct the world. 

It would be preferable for an international 

to exclude defaulting countries from 

the world market. The necessity to find 
Outlets would rapidly oblige the rulers of 
countries to honor their engagements, 

Dr. Hermann Abs, president of the Deutsche 
Bank, is at the origin of this idea of an in- 
ternational charter the terms of which all the 
Civilized countries of the world would under- 
take to respect and protect all legitimately 
acquired property abroad; any breach of 
this charter would be submitted to inter- 
National arbitration. The same ideas are to 

found in the report of the Committee on 

E ign Economic Policy set up by President 

isenhower whose findings were published in 
1954 under the title “Randall Report.” 

UNITED FRONT NEEDED 

Tt is imperative that the countries capable 

Of Introducing technical progress to the un- 

mardeveloped regions should form a united 


While it is to be feared that international 
Competition would create difficulties in the 
ee of the application of a treaty of this 

Ind, it is quite certain that any political 
tem be it coliectivist or capitalist—it will 
t be possible for any length of time to ask 
x more advanced peoples to work free of 
harge for any group which was manifestly 
dishonest. 

: The United States has sufficient wealth to 
nable her to be generous for a certain length 


no 
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of time. Russia has the means at her disposal 
to enable her to be generous toward those 
whom she wishes to convert to her doctrines. 
Generosity, however, can only provide a tem- 
porary, and limited solution. 

In America and Germany study circles such 
as the Cologne Society are actively engaged 
in drafting suitable texts in respect of in- 
vestments abroad. In France there would 
appear as yet to be no interest in this major 
problem; yet France, more than any other 
country is fitted to exploit to the full the 
natural resources of regions whose activities 
should complete our own. 


Adequate Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a most interesting edi- 
torial on our foreign policy, which ap- 
peared in the Lawrence (Mass.) Sunday 
Sun, on March 13, 1960. 


The editorial follows: 
ADEQUATE FORCE 


“No foreign policy can have validity,” Sir 
Winston Churchill has written, “if there is 
no adequate force behind it.“ That is quoted 
by the distinguished military correspondent 
and historian, George Fielding Eliot, in the 
lead article of the February issue of United 
States Naval Institute Proceedings. Mr. Eliot 
stresses the word “adequate”—and it is his 
obvious belief that we may fall to achieve 
this because of a static strategy in which the 
emphasis is on defense. 

As he puts it: “The spectacle of the United 
States busily engaged in entombing its free- 
dom of action in a complex of concrete mis- 
sile bases planted in its own bosom can 
hardly be encouraging to peoples in whose 
memories the tragic history of the past 25 
years still lingers.” He then cites a series 
of examples—such as that of France in the 
last war—where events proved that the avall- 
able military force, and the military thinking 
that directed it, were sorely Inadequate in 
the light of foreign policy, and disaster re- 
sulted, France, for instance, placed vir- 
tually her whole faith in a vast defensive 
work, the Maginot line, and, says Mr. Eliot: 
“Obsessed with this preconception, France 
forfeited all freedom of action to meet any 
other form of enemy attack against herself 
or her allies.” 

As for ourselyes, Mr. Elfot is gravely dis- 
turbed because, in his view, we are moving 
step by annual step toward immobilizing our 
strategy in a form which will be able to react 
effectively only to a single contingency—to 
deter or avenge a Soviet nuclear assault on 
the United States.“ This, he is convinced, 
defeats the needs that the free-world col- 
lective-security system imposes on us. Mis- 
siles are taking an ever larger part of the 
resources available to our military system. 
And he believes also that the changes and 
the huge problems that the nuclear age as 
brought about may be blinding us to lessons 
from the past. 

Mr. Eliot's primary point is that a sound 
strategy must be based upon deterrence— 
and that “deterrence of the Communist 
enemy from resorting to violence must be 
applied over the whole scale of violence.” 
The Communists, obviously, would prefer to 
win the world without going to war, and 
over the years they have demonstrated be- 
yond any doubt their desire and their ability 
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to make huge gains on the step-by-step 
principle. Mr. Eliot states, “It will do us 
little good to deter nuclear assault only 
to have the free world taken over by a 
process of piecemeal aggression.” And the 
type of force needed to deal with local and 
limited aggressions is a very different thing 
from the type of force demanded by all-out 
nuclear war. 

Mobility is the key to the kind of force 
Mr. Eliot is convinced we must have. In his 
words, we need “to provide ourselves with a 
nuclear deterrent force which is relatively 
immune to destruction by the enemy's weap- 
ons, in which case the Soviets cannot un- 
der any conditions initiate nuclear action 
themselves without assuring their own de- 
struction.” So, he then reasons, “* è e 
the only choice for a global coalition re- 
quiring a nuclear deterrent force is to es- 
tablish it in mobile bases at sea.“ Such 
sea-based power, he is convinced, would 
prove the solution to dealing with local 
Communist aggressions, because of its vir- 
tues of great flexibility and its relative in- 
vulnerability to surprise. 

Mr. Eliot's article is long and detailed, and 
a brief summary does it less than justice. 
He is arguing against putting all, or too 
many, of our military eggs in one basket— 
and most particularly into an immobile, es- 
sentially defensive basket useful only in 
the event of unlimited United States-Soviet 
war. Not everyone, of course, will agree with 
him. But he has made an important and 
thought-provoking contribution to the great 
and crucial debate over the possible 
strengths and weaknesses inherent in the 
military policy that is the keystone of our 
foreign policy. 


George Stadelman’s Report on Bali and 
Indonesia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, there is 
a very outstanding leader among Oregon 
businessmen, Mr. George Stadelman, 
who is president of Stadelman Fruit, 
Inc., of Oregon. Mr. Stadelman is a for- 
mer student of mine. Although we have 
very definite differences of opinion in 
regard to matters of political philosophy, 
Mr. President, he is a very able Republi- 
can in my State. He has had his sec- 
retary send to me a release which he 
wrote in connection with a trip he is now 
taking in Asia, and this release has been 
made available to the Oregon press. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter I receiver from Mr. Stadelman's sec- 
retary and a copy of the release on the 
situation as he has seen it and inter- 
preted it in Asia be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and release were ordered to printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

The Dalles, Oreg., March 7, 1960. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator from Oregon, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr, Morse: At the request of Mr, 
George Stadelman, I am enclosing a copy 
of the account which is being published in 


our local and adjoining county newspapers 
of his difficulties encountered in Bali and 
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Indonesia. As you know, Mr. and Mrs. 
Stadelman and Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Stearns 
of Shell Oil Co. are on an extended trip 
around the world and this phase of the trip 
_has been less than pleasant. 

It would seem that their experiences with 
our State Department representatives would 
bear out the accusations of the recent 
censorious book published about the inept- 
ness of this group. - 

Yours very truly, 
LORES SAWYER, 
Secretary to Mr. Stadelman. 

We have been looking forward to our visit 
to beautiful Bali and a good part of our 
trip was necessarily planned around this visit 
because there is air service only once a week 
to Den Pasar, the capitol. We arrived in 
Djakarta where we were to spend the night 
before going to Ball and the roof fell in, 
We were advised that Mr. Khrushchev had 
decided to go to Bali and that all tourists 
were being removed and no others were al- 
lowed to go in. 

After this blow, we were to find out how 
much of a police state Indonesia really Is. 
At customs one must declare all currency, 
travelers’ checks, cameras, etc. The cur- 
rency must be exchanged for rupials (the 
Indonesian currency), and it may not be 
changed back when one departs. The rate 
of exchange is 45 rupials to 1 U.S. dollar, 
but one gets only 36 to $1 as there is a 20 
percent transaction tax. The black market 
rate is from 450 to 500 ruplals to $1, or 14 
times as much. One is then faced with the 
decision of obeying the law and paying out- 
rageous prices for everything, or going on 
the black market. A number of Americans 
have been caught and fined up to $1,000, or 
up to the amount of money they declared 
they had when they entered the country. 
There are rumors of Americans being framed 
with counterfeit money, then fined the 
amount of their funds by the police but 
this did not happen to us. Since prices 
necessarily are based on the black market 
rates, a very poor lunch for four persons 
costs us $40, and the food wasn’t fit to eat. 
The Des Indies Hotel, once one of the best 
in East Asia, is going to ruin. There is no 
running water in the rooms, the plumbing 
doesn't work, the food is terrible and the 
dining room is so dirty one just couldn't eat. 
The tablecloth is left on for days at a time, 
the dishes only half washed, and files cover 
everything. The dining room seats about 
400 persons and when it was operated by 
the Dutch, it was full. There were not more 
than 20 persons in it while we were there. 
Although it did not happen to us, it is 
common for the hotel to assign extra guests 
to your room if space is short. They simply 
put in another bed and you have a stranger 
for a roommate. 

Indonesia is a police and army state now. 
When the army wants space on the airline, 
they simply move tourists or ciyillans off. 
Recently the Committee for Improvement of 
Tourist Travel decided to meet in Bali, so 
they kicked all of the tourists out of their 
rooms making them leave Ball, although they 
had confirmed and prepaid space in the 
hotel. Sometimes one is taken from the 
Plane at Surabaya and turned loose without 
& hotel room or other place to stay. At the 
airport women and men are frequently 
stripped and searched. A special room for 
the -process is provided and everyone must 
go there and go through it before boarding 
the plane. The custom guards are demand- 
ing, unreasonable, arrogant, and generally as 
hasty as they can be. 

The police and army are involved in graft 
up to their elbows; 14 percent of the rice 
imported last year disappeared off the docks. 
Foreign companies are employed by the navy 
to certify that they purchased certain ma- 
terials so that the army does not steal them. 
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The streets of Djakarta were decorated with 
thousands of Russian flags and great pictures 
of Khrushchey and Sukarno. Several arches 
were built and the most friendly atmosphere 
prevails, 

Perhaps it is necessary for America to have 
access to the raw materials of Indonesia—tin, 
rubber, pepper, ore, etc.—as it is a country 
rich in natural resources. We probably can't 
turn the country to Russia without a struggle 
but we do not believe we are getting our 
money's worth. (We gave them some 650 
million last year.) We believe the entire 
country’s economy is going to break down 
soon and that there is a good possibility of 
a rebellion. Some 2 million Chinese mer- 
chants have been refused the right to con- 
tinue in business and are being moved out 
of the country. Last August the government 
took 90 percent of all funds in banks and 
gave the depositor 45-year bonds for these 
funds. The bonds can't be used as security, 
and, of course, there is no market for them. 
They are not worth the paper they are 
written on, The government simply took 90 
percent of everyone's money. 

Regardless of what our official position of 
assistance should be with Indonesia, our offi- 
cial position as far as tourists are concerned 
should be changed. Our Ambassador, Mr. 
Jones, apparently is going along with the 
myth that Indonesia wants tourists. This is 
not the fact and our Embassy knows it. The 
Indonesian Government should be advised to 
treat our tourists reasonably or no visas will 
be issued. Tourist visas for Americans are 
not being issued at our Singapore consulate 
because of the situation, and the issuing of 
visas in America should be stopped until such 
time as the conditions or attitude of the 
Indonesian Government changes. We called 
on Mr. Smith of the transportation division 
of the American Embassy requesting assist- 
ance in getting air space back to Singapore, 
and he said there was nothing he could do. 
He seemed to be willing to shrug and accept 
the situation as it is—he wouldn't even try 
to help. We know the Embassy has been 
plagued with tourists in trouble, but why 
should they continue to allow them to come 
in if they know they will get in trouble? 

Our happiest moment in Indonesia was 
when we went up the ramp to board our 
plane to get away. Don’t go to Indonesia, 


Hon. Edward H. Rees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
few men who have announced their re- 
tirement from the House of Represent- 
atives have revealed more regret on the 
part of their colleagues than when Ep 
Rees, of Kansas, said he would not be a 
candidate this fall. His colleagues, his 
constituents, and the people of Kansas 
Sadly regret his decision. 

As a fellow Member from Kansas, it 
would be an idle gesture and a waste 
of words to try and paint the Ed Rees 
picture as has been done by the foremost 
editor of Kansas, Rollo Clymer, of El 
Dorado, who, by the way, comes nearer 
than anyone to using the power-laden 
pen of that alltime great Kansan in the 
editorial field, William Allen White. 

I commend this editorial to my fellow 
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Members and trust that in future years 
new Members may read and review the 
contents of this tribute: 

END oF AN Erro 


(Rolla Clymer, editor of the El Dorado 
Times, who was present at the fourth dis- 
trict Republican convention in Emporia last 
Saturday, writes that Congressman Ep REES’ 
announcement that he would not run again 
set off a tremendous scene, “the like of which 
I have never witnessed in any political gath- 
ering.” Herewith are his observations and a 
tribute to Mr. REEs:) 


In the simple and straightforward fashion 
which has always characterized his every act, 
Representative E. H. Rees stood before the 
Fourth District Republican convention at 
Emporia Saturday, and said: 

“T am here not only to express my appre- 
ciation and gratitude to the Republican 
Party and to the citizens of the Fourth Con- 
gressional District, but to tell you that I am 
not a candidate for reelection in 1960.“ 

This was a memorable and emotion- 
packed event in Kansas political history. 
For almost a quarter of a century—24 years 
at the end of his current term—Ep Rees has 
carried the trust and confidence of his con- 
stituents in a degree with few parallels in 
the State's annals. 

Some say sentiment has no place in poli- 
tics; nearer the truth likely is the belief that 
sentiment rules as strongly in this field as 
in all other human relationships, At least, 
this was true at the moment when Ep REES— 
silvery-haired and bent from the public 
burdens he has borne—voluntarily surren- 
dered the office with which he has so long 
been entrusted and which he has served so 
well. 

He was given a rousing ovation when he 
first went to the rostrum; he was given an- 
other when he stepped down, after his brief 
address with its unwelcome announcement. 
Then two of his friends went to the micro- 
phone to pay him tribute. Their words were 
impromptu, halting, and unpolished—but 
minted directly from their hearts“ deep feel- 
ing. When they had finished, a remarkable 
occurrence took place. The entire assembly 
arose—without cheers—and stood for a long 
moment in spontaneous silence, in token 
of deep affection for this man who has served 
his people's needs with unbroken and un- 
wavering faithfulness. 

Poignant regret hung like a blanket over 
the scence. Tears rolled unashamedly down 
many cheeks. A spirit of reverence and al- 
legiance to the truest ties of friendship 
ruled the entire gathering. As a testimonial 
to a living man who was present, this in- 
stance comprises one of rare precedent. 

ALWAYS HONEST AND CONSCIENTIOUS 


What has brought about his singular 
standing that Ep Rees enjoys among the 
hundreds of his fellow Kansans who know 
him best? He has no side. He has never 
practiced the arts of the statesman, nor 
employed the genteel tricks of the seasoned 
politician. He is not a brilliant orator. In 
all his long congressional tenure, he has 
never set himself at the head of a legislative 
crusade. In the main, he has worked 
quietly and diligently, without fanfare of 
any sort. What, then, has so endeared him 
to his district? 

The answer lies in the rock-solid fact that 
he has always been his honest, conscien- 
tious self, that he has never indulged in 
double talk, that he has dealt fairly and 
squarely with all men over the years, and 
that he has been guided by unwavering up- 
rightness and unshakable integrity. 

He has carried his credentials in his 
square-hewed, Welsh features and has never 
departed from the basic simplicity of his 
character. He has rendered countless favors 
to the people of his district and has ex- 
tended effective help in many important 
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instances. While steadfastly true to his 
party creed, he has never been domineering 
nor hidebound in his views—but gentle and 
persuasive in his approach. And so, he has 
made fast friends without number, and has 
always been able to turn back the sternest 
Challenges to his occupancy of high office 
that the opposition has flung at him. 

When the Fourth District came into its 
present form of 15 counties, it was so ar- 
ranged with a practical political purpose. 
This was that the normal Republican ma- 
jorities in the up-district counties would be 
Sufficient to offset what was once a domi- 
nating district Democrat majority in Sedg- 
wick County. Ep Rrrs became the first Con- 
gressman of the remodeled district—and the 
force of his personality was such he went 
one better than the framers of the district 
had intended. He gained so much head- 
way in the esteem of Sedgwick County that 
he frequently carried it by smashing mar- 
gins. This originally unexpected develop- 
ment, coupled with his unbreakable hold 
upon the up-district counties, has combined 
to give him uninterrupted possession of 
his office. He retires with the satisfaction 
of never having been defeated. 

REES Is “IKE'S CONGRESSMAN” 

As a Congressman, Mr. Rees has heen in- 
dustrious and always available. He has kept 
in close touch with his constituency, not 
just as an errand boy but as counselor and 
* friend. He has enjoyed high standing among 
the House membership for his responsible 
and obliging ways. As chairman of the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, he per- 
formed a vast amount of useful service. He 
also has been a member of other important 
committees. Since Dwight D. Eisenhower 
Calls Abilene his home, the President refers 
fondly to Ep Rees as “my Congressman.” 

Now Ep Rees is out of the congressional 
Picture, He took himself out, making his 
Own decision after long wrestling alone with 
his problem. He will serve out the balance 
Of his term this year. In another 2 years 
the present form of the fourth district will 

ve disappeared—under the knife of the 
State's enforced congressional redistricting— 
and another fourth (of impossibly specula- 
tive form) will have taken its place. So the 
Old fourth will be gone and Ep Rees along 
With it. It is not a pleasant outlook to con- 
template for those who have always held 
Pride and affection for the fourth as it now 
Stands. 

Mr. Rees’ abdication has left the field wide 
Open for both Democrat and Republican con- 

iting. After the election tumult and 
Shouting has died, the fourth will have a 
Rew Congressman—and doubtless a good 
One, whatever his political affiliation. 

Whoever he is, he will not be Ep Rees. 
None will be like Ep Rers. The mold that 

him on a Lyon County farm, in the 
edge of the hills, 70-odd years ago has long 
been broken. 

The fast-moving world of today will cre- 
Ate its own paladins and prodigies. But to 
many thoughtful and sincere men and wom- 
en in the Kansas Fourth District, Ep REES 
Will always stand as the prototype of the 
finest figures in American public life in his 

y and generation. 


Free Parliamentary Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. STROM THURMOND 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix to the RECORD two ex- 
cellent editorials on the subject of full 
and free debate in the U.S. Senate. One 
is entitled “Free Parliamentary Speech” 
and was printed in the February 20, 
1960, issue of the Times and Democrat 
of Orangeburg, S. C., which is ably edited 
by Mr. Edward H. Sims and capably 
published by Mr. James L. Sims. 

The other one is entitled “Senate's 
Refusal To Gag the South Encourages 
Hope for Free Country” and appeared 
in the March 12, 1960, issue of the News 
and Courier of Charleston, S.C. This 
outstanding newspaper has as its able 
editor, Mr. Thomas R. Waring who is 
well known for his stanch defense of the 
principles of constitutional government. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: - 
Senate’s REFUSAL To GAG THE SOUTH EN- 

COURAGES HOPE FOR Fan COUNTRY 


Refusal of the U.S. Senate to vote for 
cloture on the issue of civil rights carries a 
message of victory beyond the borders of the 
South. While specifically the vote of 53 to 42 
sustains the right of southern Senators to 
present fully a case that has been willfully 
misrepresented before the American people 
and the world at large, the Senate's action 
also shows that constitutional safeguards 
are not yet repudiated in this Republic. 
Such a demonstration is welcome among 
sober citizens of all regions. 

Though a battle has been won, the South 
is not yet secure from oppressive legislation 
in a campaign year. The fashion still is 
strong to flaunt the issue of race. We deem 
it important to continue defense of States 
rights not only for the sake of the South, 
but for survival of the Republic. 

Many more rights are involved than the 
privilege of Negroes to vote in Southern 
States. Scores of thousands of Negroes al- 
ready are registered voters. As more of them 
qualify, they will continue to exercise the 
franchise more broadly—and, we hope, more 
intelligently. 

The principle now at stake in Congress 18 
not the registration of Negroes, which in 
some instances may have been slowed or pre- 
vented as part of a long history of political 
immaturity. The principle is the authority 
of the States, as guaranteed in the Constitu- 
tion—the original pact on which the Union 
was founded—to determine election pro- 
cedures and qualifications. This authority, 
like the police power to keep order, is a key 
to self-government and liberty in the Ameri- 
Can sense of the word. 

Election rules should and are being han- 
died within the existing legal framework. 
If in some localities qualified Negroes find 
difficulty in registering, it must be remem- 
bered that no system is pérfect. But south- 
erners deny that political virtue and honesty 
are found exclusively north of the Mason and 
Dixon Line. They resent implication that 
they must be policed by Federal wardens. 
They feel fully able to maintain the institu- 
tions of a people enced in Anglo-Saxon 
freedom long before the Republic was cre- 
ated. They resist designation as second- 
class States requiring overseers out of Wash- 
ington. 

With distortion typical of the paper Cur- 
tain Press, Time magazine’s account of the 
fillbuster charges the South with the aim 
of denying the southern Negro his constitu- 
tional right to vote. We cannot speak for 
every southern precinct, as Times dares to 
do, but from personal observation of South 
Carolina polls on election day we flatly deny 
the charge. 

Time magazine picked up comments from 
two southern pers to bolster its own 
viewpoint. Naturally it chose to quote 
voices of the carpetbagger press: The Knox- 
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ville News-Sentinel (Scripps-Howard chain) 
and the Charlotte Observer (Knight chain). 
Said the Observer: “Here is a fight of words 
against time, of men against inevitability, of 
voices against the ebbing strength that por- 
tends eventual silence.” 

So long as freedom of speech exists—and 
the Senate’s refusal to apply the muzzle gives 
us hope—there will be no silence about in- 
Justice to the South. 


FREE PARLIAMENTARY SPEECH 


An interesting situation arose in Albany, 
NY., recently, Albany, of course, is the capi- 
tal of New York State. 

In a move designed to curb the use of 
the senate floor for irrelevant discussions, 
the Republican majority in the New York 
senate pushed through two rules changes 
limiting debate. 

A number of Democratic senators took the 
floor to denounce the changes as an attempt 
to gag and stifle freedom of speech and de- 
bate in the senate. 

Tronically, down in Washington, southern- 
ers were being put to the test while using 
their traditional powers of free parliamen- 
tary speech in the U.S. Senate—on the per- 
ennial civil rights question. Southerners at 
one time had what was considered a foolproof 
filibuster device—unlimited talking, but 
they now are subject to debate shut off by a 
vote of two-thirds of those Senators voting. 

No one would suggest that the Democratic 
senators In New York State and the Demo- 
cratic Senators from the South, in the U.S. 
Senate, see eye to eye on certain facets of 
political, governmental and social progress. 
However, in this instance, they were fighting 
for the same principle—freedom of speech, 
as it is preserved in many of our upper legis- 
lative bodies in the States, and in the U.S. 
Capital, and it has been the safeguard or 
refuge of minorities for decades—which en- 
ables the majorities to fight successfully, 
sometimes, agairist what has been termed 
the tyranny of the majority, or punitive 
legislation. à 


A Million Dollars Saved 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


or — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent I include 
the following editorial from the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal: 

A MILLION DOLLARS SAVED 


Quarter boats are a type of craft used by 
Army Engineers to house personnel engaged 
on bank protection projects during the work- 
ing season on the lower Mississippi River. 

The Memphis engineer district is in need 
of replacements in the quarter boat category 
and $1,500,000 had been made available for 
that purpose. Col. Marvin L. Jacobs, district 
engineer, heard that the Navy had some 
craft in mothballs in Florida which might 
meet the district’s needs. He sent his execu- 
tive officer on a reconnoitering mission, the 
report was favorable and a full cooperative 
Navy agreed to lend the Army two of the 
craft. These had been bulit to house Navy 
Seabee battalions during the war, have had 
efficient maintenance care since, and are in 
excellent condition. They will be towed to 
Memphis and reconverted to meet river con- 
struction needs. 

Conversion costs are not expected to ex- 
ceed $500,000 and l probably be less. If 
this expectation is realized, the Memphis dis- 
trict will have saved a million dollars. As 
we see it, this is the result of a most com- 
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mendable example of service unification 
operating as it should. 

As for Colonel Jacobs, he is not only an 
officer not afraid or ashamed to use some 
Navy hand-me-downs but a gentleman de- 
cidedly after the taxpayer's heart. 


Art for the Aged To Be Incorporated in 
San Antonio’s Model Golden Age 
Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Golden Age Center, a model public 
housing project for elderly people, that 
is being built in San Antonio, Tex., will 
offer a great deal more than four walls 
and a roof. 

This Golden Age Center, 9% stories 
high, is a model for the Nation. De- 
signers and other people from all over 
the Nation have come to San Antonio to 
inspect this example of high rise hous- 
ing for the aged. 

Under the guidance of Mrs. Marie Mc- 
Guire, executive director of the San An- 
tonio Housing Authority, this home for 
the aged will be developed as a sort of 
USO for elderly people. It will have a 
library, indoor and outdoor recreation 
areas, and outstanding art exhibits. 

Mrs. McGuire, working with some of 
Texas’ best known artists and a group 
of civic clubs headed by the community 
welfare council, has been able to plan 
attractive, superb quality artwork into 
the basic design of the building. Two 
major examples of this are a ceramic 
sculptural group at the water fountain 
and a series of three mosaic murals 
flanking the main entrance to the build- 
ing. All of these artists contributed 
their creations. All of us owe them our 
thanks for their generosity, 

Mr. President, recently La Prensa, a 
newspaper in both English and Spanish 
published in San Antonio and circulated 
in the Gulf of Mexico area, printed an 
excellent article on this subject written 
by Mrs. McGuire. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the article from La Prensa 
of January 27, 1960, by Marie McGuire, 
headed “The Golden Age Center.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE GOLDEN AGE CENTER 

(Eorron's Norx.— Marie McGuire, executive 
director of the San Antonio Housing Author- 
ity, is considered to be an authority on pub- 
lic housing and it has been through her 
vision, hard work and close cooperation with 
the architects that art has come to be ac- 
cepted as part of our every day lives—as is 
evidenced by this housing center for the 
elderly, This is the first high rise Federal 
sponsored housing for the elderly. Will art 
be incorporated within city- and county- 
owned buildings that are projected for con- 
struction in the future?) 
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(By Marie C. McGuire) 

It is safe to say that no public building is 
ever undertaken where controversy does not 
arise between the idea that a bare-bones 
structure is sufficient and the architect's de- 
sire to achieve some beauty of design within 
reasonable economy. When the San Antonio 
Housing Authority and its architects began 
studying housing for the low income elderly 
some 4 years ago, they determined that the 
first high-rise apartment building in the 
low rent program of San Antonio should 
make a contribution to the city’s beauty as 
well as achieve the necessary functionalism 
and economy. The struggle was long and 
often bitter, but the result is a building that 
does not reflect the utter monotony of most 
public housing apartment buildings. The 
housing board, staff, and architects held 
tenaciously to the belief that ugliness was 
not necessary, given a little understanding 
by national and regional officials. 

A competent city planner recently stated 
that we must get back to the fact that “the 
work of art should be a focus round which 
the harmony of the whole building revolves.” 

While fine art was not an inherent part of 
the housing authority's building, neverthe- 
less the design lends itself to the use of 
beautiful art objects it will have through 
the participation by many of San Antonio’s 
outstanding artists. 

COMMUNITY INTEREST 


The artists thus become a part of broad 
community interest that has marked this 
undertaking from its beginning. Under the 
leadership of the Community Welfare Coun- 
cil, funds are being received to furnish and 
equip the 5,600-square-foot center on the 
first floor of the building that will be a 
veritable USO for all the elderly of the city. 
Programs covering recreation, counseling, H- 
brary, indoor and outdoor play and health 
are now being planned. The art work en- 
hancing these activity areas will add to the 
joy and spirit of the surroundings and be- 
come a part of the everyday environment for 
living, which art should be. Garden clubs, 
civic groups and interested individuals are 
participating in large numbers. 

The apartment building is 9 stories with 
185 apartments located at Labor and Bar- 
rera Streets just seven-tenths of a mile from 
the city’s center. It already has attracted 
some 700 applicants 4 months before build- 
ing completion, demonstrating the stark need 
as well as desirability of the planning, The 
structure is T-shaped to provide exposure 
for all apartments to the prevailing breeze, 
The lead architects are Thomas B. Thompson 
of Noonan and Thompsen and Krocker, and 
Harvey Marmon of Marmon and Mok, 


BOLD THEME 


Flanking the main entrance of the build- 
ing on Barrera Street is Cecil Casebier’s mo- 
saic abstraction 45 feet by 6 feet. Seen across 
an expanse of lawn and trees, the bold theme 
executed in yellow, gold, gray, black, and 
white enriches and gives a glow to the en- 
tire building. 

Entering the lobby, the floor and walls 
will be gay with multicolored patterns as the 
light filters through three panels of fused 
glass executed by Dorothy Steinmomer using 
a variety of imported glass. 

Continuing along the east wing of the 
building, we find a mural in quiet shades of 
blue on one entire wall of the library. 
Choosing themes from the Old and New Tes- 
tament, this large bural by Ruth Dunn will 
be an intrinsic and natural part of the 
library decor. 

Across from the library one enters the 
private patio with its 8-foot chocolate brown 
walls. Looking straight ahead, June Kroll's 
sand sculpture employing her unusual 
technique and approach to this media will be 
seen. Using Genesis as her theme, this sculp- 
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ture of depth, set into the wall, demonstrates 
her personal style and use of the media, 

The viewer will next see the corner 
rectangular pool. Seven San Antonio cera- 
mists of note combined their talents to de- 
velop a whimsical fishing scene which will 
afford hours of delight for the elderly at 
rest or play in the shaded patio. A small 
boy 4 feet in height executed by Mary Vance 
Green shows content with his catch of a 
large enamel fish of golds and greens—the 
work of Nessye Scharlack. Surrounding the 
lad are several large ceramic birds, a frog, and 
plants in brown stoneware placed at dif- 
ferent levels to catch the fountain water as 
it falls. Martha Mood, Bess Semmes, Mar- 
garet Wray, Mildred Cocke and Lola Smith 
are contributing these pieces as well as the 
small and brilliant enamel fish on the floor 
of the pool, 

On the east patio wall, we come upon Amy 
Freeman Lee's “Enhanted Voyage.” The two 
panels 6 feet by 40 inches each translate 
Mrs, Lee’s paintings into ceramics. The day 
voyage and its imagery is developed in bril- 
Mant sunlight colors, using imported glass, 
while the night voyage is bathed in the softer 
shimmering colors of the moon's light. 

LIMESTONE SCULPTURE 


As we leave the patio through iron gates 
to the outside, we find a 5-foot. sculpture in 
Texas limestone surrounded by trees and 
benches and set off by the brown wall back- 
ground. This piece is the work of Robert 
Lancaster, director of the Arts Department of 
Southwestern University and is being 
executed in his studio at Georgetown. 

The large recreation room in the west wing 
of the first floor will be enlivened by a games 
mural now underway by Margaret Pace in 
her home studio, 

The enthusiasm of the San Antonio artists 
and the city’s cosmopolitan spirit attracted 
also the interest of the renowned Mexican 
sculptor, Augusto Escobedo. He is fashioning 
a garden plece to take its place with the work 
of San Antonio artists, thus contributing to 
the good-neighbor policy in the cultural 
field. He expressed as his only regret his in- 
ability to contribute a large fountain for 
the front lawn which he felt befitted the 
magnificence of the structure and what the 
social concept will mean to all American 
countries. 

MANY WORKERS 


Helping to make his wealth of artwork 
possible have been a host of other workers. 
Harold Rams, owner of the Orco Glass Co., 
gave space and labor for the execution of the 
three largest pieces. Volunteers ranging 
from teenagers to retired military personnel 
and “the boys in the backroom” at Orco put 
in long hours with the artists helping to 
place the thousands of small pieces in their 
designs. Some of the fountain sculpture 
was executed in the studio of Harding Black, 
nationally known ceramist and one of the 
outstanding experimenters in glazes in this 
country. Superintendent of the construc- 
tion for Farnsworth & Chambers, Gerald 
Lyda, prepared the structure to accept the 
art pleces, and Elton Wyatt, architects’ in- 
spector, found time to join in the behind- 
the-scenes work and help make possible the 
vast undertaking of the artists. Architect 
Thompson, with Harvey Marmon to watch 
over his shoulder, acted as coordinator, pass- 
ing on all designs, colors, and locations of 
the various art pieces, 

Architects, planners, Federal, State, and 
municipal officials from across the country 
have come to see this development, Others 
are coming, some waiting for the building 
completion this summer. Over 600 copies of 
the Housing Authority’s research study, 
“Housing the Elderly” have been requested 
from across the world. Five national maga- 
zines interested in the fleld of gerontology 
and modern municipal developments have 
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Carried articles and pictures and made men- 
tion of the community cooperative plan that 
has achieved so much in social welfare and 
art. Is this a renaissance born in St. An- 
thony's pueblo? A renaissance in mañana 
town? Could be. 


A Modest Proposal for Narrowing Any 
Possible Missile Gap Even More Rap- 
idly—Put Polaris Missiles on Surface 
Ships z 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Past few weeks, as the debate with regard 
to any possible missile gap in the years 
immediately ahead has continued, more 
and more Members have recognized the 
tremendous potentialities of the Polaris 
ballistic missile firing submarine as a 
Source of nuclear deterrent power for 
this country which is far more invulner- 
able than the present manned bombers 
of our Strategic Air Command, and 
Which is today almost within our grasp 
as an operational weapon. = 

President Eisenhower himself has rec- 
ognized the importance of Polaris, a 
Weapon capable of ranging the seas at 
Will and carrying a deterrent nuclear 
Power which can be brought to bear on 
the Soviet Union at ranges much shorter 
than those required of an interconti- 
Nental ballistic missile. So important 
are the advantages of this remarkable 
Rew system, that many of us feel it 
Should be developed even more rapidly 
than the President has requested, so that 
any possible gap between Soviet missile 
capabilities and our own can be narrowed 
just as quickly as we are humanly able 
todo. In that connection, I have myself 
introduced legislation to appropriate 

for the construction of some six 
additional Polaris ballistic missile firing 
Submarines in the 1961 Defense Depart- 
Ment appropriation bill. Even though 
these ships will be costly, totaling some 
$975 million for the six of them, the se- 
Curity of an invulnerable deterrent which 
they can afford is well worth the cost 

us. 
Nevertheless, even with these 6 addi- 
ships we will have only 21 Polaris 
Submarines, which is less than half the 
fleet which our Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, Admiral Burke, has said would be 
Tequired to provide us adequate protec- 
tion and deterrent power in this novel 
and invulnerable way. While Polaris 
Will be available to us more quickly than 
Other types of missile systems, it is still 
& weapon that will require time in order 
be built in sufficient quantities, 
ely, of course, because of the neces- 
Sity of constructing the highly compli- 
dated nuclear submarines which are 
Such a vital part of the system. 
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But, Mr. Speaker, in the discussion of 
the Polaris missile it should not be over- 
looked that the missile itself is already 
operational and has actually demon- 
strated its capacity in exhausting tests 
by the Navy. Only the more delicate 
marriage of the missile itself with the 
nuclear submarine remains to be carried 
out, although I have no doubt that this 
too will turn out as satisfactorily as 
Admiral Raborn and his associates pre- 
dict. 

Now, the other day there came to my 
attention an article which I believe to be 
of great value to those of us who are in- 
terested in the national defense and 
which I feel merits the immediate at- 
tention of this body. In our concern 
with the Polaris nuclear submarine we 
may have overlooked the fact that in 
Polaris the United States already has 
available the first solid-propellant ef- 
fective intermediate-range ballistic mis- 
sile. Surely it would be a mistake if 
we were to fail to utilize this part of the 
Polaris system as fully and as rapidly as 
possible, even while we wait for addi- 
tional nuclear submarines to be. built. 
Surely in the quest for the almost com- 
plete invulnerability which the nuclear 
submarine can give to the overall Polaris 
system, we would be making a serious 
mistake to neglect the substantial de- 
fensive possibilities of the more moder- 
ate degrees of invulnerability that could 
also be attained by placing these solid 
propellant missiles, in the form in which 
they are already available today, on 
existing surface ships of the Navy. 


I am advised that equipping surface 


ships for this type of activity would not 
either be greatly expensive nor would it 
take great time; and even though a sur- 
face ship would not, of course, have the 
degrees of invulnerability that would be 
characteristic of a nuclear submarine, by 
placing these missiles on a larger num- 
ber of surface craft, doing it more 
rapidly and moving these craft over the 
surfaces of the ocean we would achieve 
a decree of dispersal and hence a very 
real measure of invulnerability which it 
would be almost impossible for the Soviet 
Union to match. Without abandoning 
in any way the drive for increased pro- 
duction of Polaris submarines, Mr. 
Speaker, I believe we have a correspond- 
ing responsibility to the security of this 
Nation to make the missile itself avail- 
able during this interim period for use 
on existing ships of the Navy, and per- 
haps even calling some ships back out 
of mothballs for this purpose. 


Mr. Speaker, because I believe this 


proposal has such far-reaching con- 
sequences I commend it to my colleagues, 
and urge their attention to the article 
which appeared in Navy—the Magazine 
of Sea Power for March 1960 written 
by the brilliant military editor of the 
Washington Star, Mr. L. Edgar Prina, 
and which also appeared on March 14, 
1960, in the Appendix of the Recorp in 
the remarks of the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Hosmer]. 
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West Virginia Is Getting Shortchanged— 
XVII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, 16 
times before I have addressed the House 
to advise my colleagues that West Vir- 
ginia is getting shortchanged by the 
agencies of the Federal Government. 

Particularly I have singled out the De- 
fense Department, which controls the 
spending of more than $40 billion a year, 
more than half of our national budget, 

The Defense Department, on a per 
capita basis, has ranked West Virginia a 
dead last among the States in military 
and civilian payrolls and in the number 
of installations within the State. 

This is doubly regrettable in view of 
the fact that our State has the highest 
rate of unemployment in the Nation to- 
day, and that improvement of the condi- 
tion of the State’s economy will require 
efforts on many levels. 

One big boost for the economy would 
be the fair allocation of military con- 
tracts and payrolls within the State. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, I want to present 
recent and comprehensive figures to 
provo that just the opposite is being 

one. 

These figures pin down not only the 
total military and civilian payrolls, but 
also the total spent on supplies, services, 
and construction within each State. 

I hardly need tell you where West Vir- 
ginia ranks on a per capita listing of 
the 50 States and the District of Colum- 
bia. It is last, 5ist. 

In fact, although West Virginia is 30th 
among the States in population, it ranks 
a low, low 50th on the list of total funds 
spent. Only Vermont, with barely a 
sixth of the Mountain State’s population, 
rates below the Mountain State on this 
list. 

Mr. Speaker, I have never maintained 
that West Virginia is geographically or 
strategically situated in a manner that 
would justify an expenditure as great as 
California's or New York's. 

But surely West Virginia deserves a 
per capita share more than one-fiftieth 
that of California’s, or more than one- 
fifteenth that of New York’s. 

Surely it merits more than one-fifty- 
eighth that of Alaska’s announced per 
capita share—which does not even in- 
clude supplies, services, and construction 
spending. 

And it seems hard to explain why 
Connecticut should get 37 times as much 
business as West Virginia on a per capita 
basis, and why Arizona should have 24 
times as much spending on supplies, 
services, and construction. 
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Mr. Speaker, every single State in the West Virginia does—while our State re- Mr. Speaker, the following statistical 
Union shares in the annual budget to mains the most sorely depressed in the table documents the unfair way in which 


more than three times the extent that 


country. 


West Virginia is getting shortchanged: 


Slates’ apportionment of U.S. defense budget for year ending June 30, 1959 
[Ranked on per capita basis} 
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Research To Brighten Economic Outlook 
for Great Lakes Fish Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in pro- 
moting economic progress for the coun- 
try generally and for industry specifical- 
ly, we recognize that research plays a 
tremendously significant role. 

In many cases it provides the foun- 
dation essential for building progress 
for the future. 

Today I would like to call attention 
to a specific problem that is confront- 
ing the fish industry in the Great Lakes 
region in terms of the need for an ex- 
panded research program. 

Over the years the commercial fishing 
industry has depended upon the supply 
of choice fish in the waters of the Great 
Lakes for economic health. 

Recently, unfortunately, the deadly 
lamprey have killed off large numbers 
of the lake trout, whitefish, and other 
prized species. As a result, the fishing 
industry in Wisconsin and the Midwest 
is facing serious difficulties. 7 

Currently an antilamprey campaign 
underway is making progress toward eli- 
mination of the lamprey eels. However, 
it will be years before the lake is likely 
—— 5 be replenished with stocks of choice 


Meanwhile there is an abundance of 
other kinds of fish—formerly food for 


Source of basic data: U.S. Department of Defense and U.S. Census Bureau. 


the prize species—in the lakes, includ- 

ing Lake Michigan, which can be utilized 

for such commercial uses as pet and ani- 
mal foods, and other purposes. 

There are, however, serious difficul- 
ties in adapting processing techniques of 
the fishing industry for a changeover 
to this kind of commercial operation. 

Currently the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries is carrying on research in this 
field to provide for better, wider utili- 
zation of these resources. 

Recognizing the plight of the fish in- 
dustry, I believe that Congress—before 
which the Fish and Wildlife Service ap- 
propriations are pending—should ap- 
prove adequate funds for a good, sound 
research program. In addition, I have 
urged the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries to direct as much of the fish re- 
search as possible to meeting the specific 
problems in the Great Lakes regions. 

At this time I ask unanimous consent 
to have a brief résumé of the kinds of 
research needed to resolve the problems 
and thus brighten the economic outlook 
for the fish industry in the Great Lakes, 
region printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the résumé 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FIVE-POINT RESEARCH PROGRAM FOR COMMER- 
CIAL FISHING INDUSTRY IN GREAT LAKES 
REGION 
1. Exploratory fishing and gear research, 

including modern fish-finding equipment 
with trawls and other fishing gear to ap- 
praise the commercial potential of the fish 
stocks on Lake Michigan and Green Bay to 
determine the most economical means of 
capture. 

2. Technological studies on the adoption 
of modern mechanized equipment to permit 


efficient handling and processing of fish 
catching in sufficient volume. 

3. Information on the chemical compo- 
sition of raw fish supplies and the effect of 
processing factors on nutrient values of in- 
dustrial food fish. 

4. Market research to provide Maison be- 
tween industfy groups and the various State, 
Federal and other agencies at work in mar- 
ket development; and to assist producers, 
processors and industrial shipments in the 
location and distribution of fish supplies. 

5. Biological studies of the entire lake 
waters to measure changes and to forecast 
fishery trends and conditions. These studies 
should be accompanied by statistical matter 
to ald in the management and regulation of 
future fishery harvests, sj 


Government Subsidy Historical Review 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of the great emphasis placed on 
subsidies in connection with agriculture 
by the various news media as contrasted 
with little or no public attention being 
called to the fact that practically every 
other segment of the economy is sup- 
ported by our Government in one way 
or another, the average American ap- 
pears to have a distorted view on the 
subject of subsidies generally. I dare 
say almost everybody thinks that farm- 
ers are receiving handouts from Uncle 
Sam, which of course is not the case, but 
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I doubt if very many people are aware of 
the fact that the Federal Government 
pours out $10.2 million every day to sub- 
sidize transportation facilities alone; 
that postal deficits over a 40-year period 
in behalf of business have exceeded the 
cost of farm price support programs 
through the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion over a 25-year period. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include a 
study made by the House Committee on 
Agriculture which summarizes the use 
of subsidies to advance the aims and 
purposes of government since the First 
Congress to 1958, entitled Government 
Subsidy, Historical Review.” Irrespec- 
tive of what the public thinks about the 
matter of Government assistance, I call 
the attention of my colleagues particu- 
larly to the conclusion of this study 
which indicates that few if any, areas 
of the economy are untouched by sub- 
sidies; that subsidies are as old as our 
Government and long have been used 
as an acceptable and serviceable adjunct 
to the free-enterprise economy; and that 
condemnation or praise of subsidies as 
such is academic and unrealistic, with- 
out taking their public purposes into 
account; that in agriculture, therefore, 
as with industry, business, and labor, 
the true evaluation of subsidies must 
depend on the public interest being 
served. 

The study follows: 

GOVERNMENT SUBSIDY, HISTORICAL REVIEW 

The subsidy is the oldest economie prin- 
ciple written into the laws of the United 
States. 

It has been used from time to time since 
the inception of this Government to influ- 
ence the direction of economic development 
and to moderate the impact of the normal 
Workings of supply and demand. The prin- 
Ciple has been employed to promote science, 
the arts, , and for other Govern- 
Ment aims and purposes. 

When the First Congress convened in 1789 
its first act was to devise a system for ad- 
Ministering oaths. The next business by 
the Members—legislating for the new Nation 
then populated almost completely by farm 
People—was the enactment of a tariff law, 
to protect and promote the infant and fron- 
tler industrial development of America. 
Significantly, moreover, this legislation set 
Up a special subsidy mechanism to encour- 
age the development of an American mer- 
Chant fleet. It stipulated that goods im- 
Ported into the United States on American 
Vessels should have a 10 percent reduction 
in customs duties, and a tonnage tax also 
Was imposed in favor of American shipping. 

GROWTH OF SUBSIDIES 

From this early beginning, subsides 
through the years have taken many and 
Various forms. 

The Government granted 6,340,339 acres of 
Public lands to private interests, between 
1827 and 1866, to encourage canal building 
and river improvement, in addition to 
Tights-of-way grants. The Government 
made other contributions by direct appro- 
Priations, stock subscriptions, and loans to 
Private canal companies. 

Approximately 183 million acres of Federal 
and State lands were granted to raulroads 
between 1850 and 1871, 

Many millions of-dollars have been as- 
Slened by the Federal Government to ocean 
and airmail subsidies, to foster the develop- 
ment of on, as was the case in 
the special considerations for railroads and 
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waterways. This first mail subsidy was paid 
more than 100 years ago, in 1845, according 
to available records, 

Additional millions of dollars have been 
used to subsidize the bullding of ships on 
American ways. As a recent illustration, ap- 
proximately $40 million in subsidy was paid 
on the private luxury liner, United States, 
that plies between this country and Europe, 
The total cost of the ship was given as 
$76,800,000. 

While originally the subsidy mechanism 
was employed to expand transportation, to 
encourage foreign trade, and to foster do- 
mestic industrial development, more re- 
cently subsidy and subsidylike programs 
have multiplied to such an extent that their 
impact is felt by virtually all elements in 
the Nation’s economic structure. 


TO CONDEMN OR TO PRAISE 


The Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress, in a special survey, Sub- 
sidy and Subsidylike Programs of the U.S. 
Government, concludes: 

“Diverse as these subsidy programs are, 
it it unrealistic either to condemn or to 
praise Federal subsidies as such. Each par- 
ticular program which is determined to con- 
tain an element of subsidy must be judged 
independently, taking into account the eco- 
nomic, social, and political conditions pre- 
vailing at the time.” 

Any broad condemnation of subsidies as 
such confronts these hard facts: 

America’s infant industry, without the 
aid of subsidy laws in the early years after 
the formation of this independent Nation, 
would have been slow to develop and the 
emergence of the United States as a world 
power could have been retarded for many 


years, 

Without subsidy there would have been 
no early development of an American 
merchant fleet. The first accomplishments 
of inland transportation in this country— 
by canals and river improvements—would 
have been delayed. 

Had there been no subsidy, in the form 
of extensive assistance to railroads in 
spanning the continent, the settlement and 
development of the West would have been 
retarded for years. 

The age of air travel in America, unless 
aided by subsidy, would have been late in 
arriving, and the contribution of airpower 
to our military preparedness would have 
been slowed down. 

Without subsidy, no commercial seagoing 
ships—perhaps even now—would be built on 
American shores. 

Subsidy has had a substantial and bene- 
ficial role in the Nation's overall industrial 
development, $ 

It has been important in aiding the econ- 
omy and the people—especially in times of 
depression. 

It has been essential in stimulating vital 
production in wartime. 

It has financed scientific development, 

It has been used in efforts to balance the 
economic positions of vast segments of our 
total society. 

TO DEFINE A SUBSIDY 

Any study of the subsidy principle and its 
history and place in the Nation's economy 
and social structure is complicated by defi- 
nition. There is no unanimous or uniform 
agreement on what constitutes a subsidy. 

Some contend the tariff system is a sub- 
sidy structure, since it involves Government 
action that enables protected industries to 
charge more for their goods in the American 
markets. Moreover, some consider that ac- 
celerated tax amortization for defense 
plants subsidizes the owners of these plants, 
that “depletion allowances” provide subsidy- 
like benefits to the petroleum and some 
other industries, that Federal noninterest- 
bearlng deposits of billions of dollars in 
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private banks and certain services of the 
Federal Reserve System amount to subsidies 
for large private bankers, that sale of Fed- 
eral surplus property at a loss is a subsidy 
to the purchasers, and that the postal 
deficit on second-class mail is a subsidy to 
business. Others confine their definition to 
direct Government payments, to the remis- 
sion of charges, and to the supplying of 
commodities or services at less than cost or 
market price. 

There is one concept of subsidy which 
extends to all persons and enterprises whose 
economic positions are improved, or whose 
purposes are advanced, as the result of Goy- 
ernment action. This embraces industries 
whose profits would be less without protec- 
tion of the tariff laws and the many other 
statutes that soften the full force of com- 
petition in a private enterprise economy; 
and this broad definition likewise encom- 
passes all working people whose earnings 
are greater because of minimum wage, col- 
lective bargaining, and tion laws. 

It is pointed out, by those favoring this 
definition, that the economic benefits ac- 
cruing to industry and labor, from Govern- 
ment policies, are paid for—as are the costs 
of the farm program—by the general con- 
suming and taxpaying public. 

INDUSTRY, LABOR, AGRICULTURE 

Thus virtually all the population would 
seem to be in a subsidy recipient posture 
and, moreover, almost all are participating 
in the payment of the costs. It is certain 
that the total population feels the economic 
impact of the subsidy programs for indus- 
try, labor, and agriculture, 

In this overall subsidy concept the Na- 
tion’s agriculture no doubt is a lesser recip- 
ient than either industry or labor. .Yet the 
farmer, in some areas of public opinion, 
seems to have been cast in the role of chief 
villain in a drama of Government largesse. 

Perhaps an explanation is that public ac- 
ceptance of a particular subsidy may relate 
directly to how well it is disguised as such, 
and to its adaptability for being covered up 
in bookkeeping. It certainly is true that, 
in the broad definition of subsidy, there is 
no way to measure in dollars the benefits 
to industry and to labor from all the laws 
aiding them; yet the principal costs of agri- 
culture’s programs are constantly subjected 
to strict and public accounting. 

In the case of industry and labor, the bene- 
fits from Government policies are paid 
largely by consumers. In the case of agri- 
culture, the benefits come principally from 
taxpayers. Of course, consumers and tax- 
payers are one and the same. 

Currently the subsidy principle is thrust 
into public attention by the contentions over 
farm price-support policy. This has brought 
about a demand for facts and figures relating 
to subsidies received by agriculture, by in- 
dustry and business, and by labor, down 
through the years. 

The price-support operations conducted by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation in behalf 
of agriculture are at the core of the subsidy 
issue. The opposition to this farm program, 
in and out of Government, may have left an 
impression on the public mind that a sub- 
sidy is something inborn and inherent with 
agriculture, and entirely foreign to the re- 
mainder of the economy. 

It is interesting, therefore, to note that 
CCC farm price-support losses from 1933 to 
January 1, 1958, have cost the taxpayers less 
than subsidies to business through postal 
deficits alone during the 10-year period 
1946-56. 

Moreover, the losses connected with price 
supports for farmers have amounted to only 
a fraction of the cost of business-reconver- 
sion payments, including tax amortization, 
and other financial aids to industry during 
the past few years, 
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The CCC farm price- support losses from 
the beginning of the program to January 1, 
1958, amounted to $5,173,746,788. 

The House Committee on Appropriations 
published in the hearings on the agricul- 
tural appropriations bill for the fiscal year 
1959 a table setting forth certain Federal 
expenditures in recent years for business alds 
and special services. This showed: 

Millions 
Mall subsidies (10-year period 1946- 

56) 
Business reconversion payments (in- 

cluding tax amortization) -......- 
Subsidies to maritime organizations 

(1938 through fiscal 1957772 
Subsidies to airlines (1938 through 

MORE 8057) Son tee 614 

The foregoing shows in excess of $50 billion 
of subsidy or subsidy-like benefits to indus- 
try, the greater part of which has occurred 
since World War II. The tabulation is mean- 
ingful only as an illustration since, as here- 
tofore noted, there is no way to arrive at 
the dimensions of the benefits to industry 
and labor over the years as a result of Gov- 
ernment actions such as the tariff and mini- 
mum wage and collective bargaining laws. 

A significant part of our industrial estab- 
lishment operates today on Government de- 
fense and other noncompetitive contracts, 
without normal risks, and with profits as- 
sured, Some 50 of the Nation's largest cor- 
porations have received $80 billion in Govern- 
ment contracts during the past 5 or 6 years. 
Such contracts cannot be labeled as sub- 
sidies to industry, but they do reflect certain 
Federal financial support. It is notable, 


moreover, that the Government generally ob- 


tains the industrial materials of defense un- 
der contracts drawn to assure profits to the 
producers, whereas the food for the Armed 
Forces is procured generally without refer- 
ence to profits or losses of farmers. 

SUBSIDIES ro MAGAZINES 


As heretofore set forth, the postal deficits 
over a 10-year period in behalf of business 
have exceeded the cost of farm price-support 
programs through the CCC during the last 25 

The Post Office Department has made 
estimates of the annual revenues and costs 
Involved in the handling of several larger 
magazines. These estimates were published 
by the House Appropriations Committee. 
Revenues were found to account for only 35 
percent of the cost of handling these publi- 
cations. 

Here are the Post Office estimates of reve- 
nues and costs, for a year, along with a third 
column showing the difference, or amount of 
subsidy, involved, as published in the Ap- 
propriations Committee hearings: 


TABLE I 


Publication 


6, 069, 000 


$ 
; 


000 
Coil 5 3, 482, 

Se 3, 177, 000 

Ladies“ ome Toumai. 1, 919, 000. 
Woman's Home 

on nees.. 1. 884, 000 

McCall's magazine__.. 1, 507, 000 

National Geographie 1, 335, 000 

Good Housckeeping.. 1, 204, 000 

American Home 1, 130, 000 
Homes an 

— 1, 146, 000 

American Monthly 1, 033, 000 

796, 000 


In general, the revenue estimates are based 
on data from administrative records cover- 
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ing the mailings of all issues of these publi- 
cations for the month of March 1956, ex- 
tended to annual revenues on the basis of 
the number of Issues per year. However, 
other mailing periods were used for some of 
the publications, in computing mailing 
revenues and costs to the Government. 
Representatives of some of the publications 
have contested the Post Office estimates 
using average costs figures, as in the above 
table. 
FARM PRICE SUPPORTS 

The farm program, which evokes this re- 
view of subsidies in the total economy, came 
into being when agriculture was on the edge 
of bankruptcy during the grim depression 
of the thirties. This program was based upon 
based the parity principle. It embodies the 
computation of prices at which farm com- 
modities should sell to maintain agricul- 
ture in a reasonable income relationship 
with other segments of the economy. The 
“parity price" of a farm commodity, thus, is 
based upon the prices of things farmers 
must buy—tractors, fuel, fertilizer, seed, in- 
secticide, etc—and the parity price goes up 
or down with the prices of these things, 
fluctuating as do some wage rates in indus- 
try that are tied to the cost of living. 

To maintain farm prices at reasonable 
levels, the Government decided to make 
loans on storable crops at a stipulated per- 
centage of parlty—never as much as 100 per- 
cent. The crops are put up as collateral by 
the individual farmers and, if the farmers 
do not repay the loans by a specified date, 
the Government assumes ownership of the 
collateral. The Government then stores the 
commodity and moves it into use at times 
and in a manner that will not depress normal 
farm prices. This is a major aspect of what 
is known as the farm program. 

The following table summarizes the costs 
of the CCC price-support operations—first, 
for the 20-year period 1933 to 1952, inclusive, 
and, second, for the 25-year period 1933 to 
1957, inclusive: 


Taste H. - Summary of CCC program results 
from Oct. 17, 1933, through Dec. 31, 1957 
(realized gains and losses) 


Oct. 17, 1933, | Oct. 17, a 
h through 


Program and commodity 
Dec. 31, 1952 Dec. 31, 1957 


PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAM 
(CCC NONRECOURSE 
LOAN, PURCHASE, AND 
PAYMENT FROGRAM) 


* 5 
41663, 166, 802 | 1 $673, 020, 646 
Gunnell TTT 1 30, 813, 137 
tton: 
Extra long staple_.}..-.....--.... 16, 146, 042 
Upland 208, 620, 425 | 1439; 787, 896 
Export differontial_| 41, 381, 218 1 41, 361, 218 
Puerto Rinn 1130, 198 1 130, 108 
Cotton-rubber barter.. 11, 055, 451 
2151, 129, 448 
179, 768, 110 
1 4, 326, 670 
1510, 721, 419 
J 7, 
a TEENE +1, 992, 067, 863 
— Ü w; —ͤ—b 
Designated nonbasic com- 
moclities: 
P 1808, 646 
Milk and butterfst 
3 — 1 430, 421, 755 
Aies i GRESE £121, 205, 843 5 
a 1 514, 
MIR ot. 1 8 477 
— 5 
Fluid 1 187, 301, 019 
N 1 3, 534, 
Subtotal 


t 478, 577, 870 
11,0883, 125 
1113, 829, 214 
1 702, 719, 774 |! 2,158, 108, 103 


Toto ee 
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Tanlx Il—Summary of CCC m results 
from Oct, 17, 1933, through Dec. 31, 1957 
(realized gains and losses)—Continued 


throug! 
Dee, 31, 1052 Deo. 3h 1067 


ede EET — k 1 $101, 603, 747 
Boana. dry, edible...--| 131, 800, 750 172, 679, 300 
Castor beans 1171. 193 1171, 193 
1273, 700 28, 827 

115,360,619 | 1116, 786,255 

1.189, 704, 186 | 1189, 008. 695. 

1397, 113 1397, 113 


Soybeuns 11. 577, 300 

Sugar, Puerto Rican 
and Virgin Islands 23, 830 
Sugar beets s----+-- 116, 517, 2 
Sweet potatoes 1135,21 
S 11,079 
Vegetables, canned 11, 912 
3 —— 1 374, 908, 741 * 2 
e commodities |---------- =- — 151, 648 
———_——— ESE a hho: 
Total price support. 1,064,617,225 18, 173, 746, 783 

1 Denotes loss. 


The Commodity Credit Corporation costs, 
as shown in the foregoing table II, bear the 
brunt of antisubsidy and antifarm program 
criticisms. Generally, these criticisms ig- 
nore or obscure the subsidy aspects in the 
rest of the economy. 

The Department of Agriculture prepares a 
table each year under the heading, Real- 
ized Cost of Programs Primarily for Stabili- 
zation of Farm Prices.” This includes the 
CCC price supports and other costs, many of 
which have been challenged as not being 
justifiable charges against the farm pro- 
gram. 

The Director of Budget and Finance of 
the Department has prepared a cumulative 
table which is presented by the Department 
as representing costs of programs “primarily 
for stabilization of farm prices and income,” 
for the fiscal years 1932 through 1957. This 
table follows: 


Taste Ill.—Realized cost of programs pri- 
marily for stabilization of farm prices and 
income, fiscal years 1932-57 

[Millions] 

Commodity Credit Corporation: 

Nonrecourse loan purchase, and 


payment programs $4, 603.0 
Supply, commodity export, and 
other activities 15.4 
Interest, administrative, and * 
other general costs 991.9 
e UEN o eee 5, 610. 3 
National Wool Act program 63. 5 
International Wheat Agreement 899. 2 
Donations of commodities to 
other, nations. 5 . oe 384. 3 
Commodities sold for foreign cur- 
rencies under title I, Public Law 
G AT 931.6 
Development of foreign agricul- 
tural markets, title I, Public 
o Selva Se Heed DA 2.6 
Removal of surplus agricultural 
nn 2, 154. 3 
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Tant Ill.—Realized cost of programs pri- 
marily for stabilization of farm prices and 
income, fiscal years 1932-57—Continued 

[Millions] 

Sugat ——— —— 

Federal crop insurance 

Soil bank —acreage reserve pro- 


16378. 8 
203.7 


Gt CORNAREDO 518.3 
Acreage allotment payments under 
the agricultural conservation 
JJC 2. 354. 8 
Acreage allotments and marketing 
00000 177.6 
PASI CY PR VIDOE. oa nn cocina eran 1, 016.6 
Retirement of cotton pool partici- 
pation trust certificates.._...... 1.4 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1933 and related acts 571.1 
Removal of surplus cattle and dairy 
ProcueGh a e 76.6 
Agricultural Marketing Act revolv- 
ing fund, and payments to sta- 
bilization corporations for losses 
incurred. 378.6 
38.2 
15, 009. 1 


1 Represents income or minus expendi- 


The first printing of Government Sub- 
sidy—Historical Review, in June 1954, car- 
ried a similar compilation by the Director 
of Budget and Finance of the Department 
of Agriculture, showing that the realized 
cost of programs, “primarily for stabilization 
of farm prices and income,” for the period 
1932 through 1952, amounted to $7,510,400,- 
000. Thus, these costs as set down by the 
Department have doubled in the last 5 
years. 


It should be emphasized that certain of 
the programs embraced in the compilation 
of table III. involving large expenditures, re- 
sult in important benefits to other segments 
of the economy and to many people who are 
not agricultural producers. This is particu- 
larly true with respect to programs for dis- 
posal of surplus agricultural commodities 
acquired under CCC price support and other 
stabilization measures. These include Gov- 
ernment donations of foods to school lunches 
to the Veterans’ Administration and to 
the armed services, and to millions of needy 
people at home and abroad. At this writing 
these foods go to approximately 14 million 
schoolchildren in the United States, 4.5 mil- 
lion needy persons in this country, 1.5 mil- 
lion people in charitable institutions, and to 
as estimated 80 million needy persons in 85 
countries around the world. 

The question, therefore, is: Should this 
Program, where the benefits are shared so 
extensively by the consumers of the food 
acquired by the Government, be charged ex- 
clusively against farmers and the farm pro- 
gram? 

CREATING PROFITS AND JOBS 

This question would not arise, of course, 
except in response to the steady bombard- 
Ment of the public mind with implications 
that farmers exist primarily on Government 
checks and that subsidy is the evil and vir- 
tually exclusive hallmark of agriculture. 

Manipulation of the language can foster 
the impression that almost every Govern- 
Ment dollar expended in relation to agri- 
Culture is a subsidy to farmers, while the 
billions of dolmrs in Federal outlays for 
Nonfarm purposes—creating profits for in- 
dustry and jobs for workers—are somehow 
More respectable and proper. Rarely are 
they labeled as “subsidies” to those who are 
benefited. 

During the postwar period from July 1, 
1945, through June 30, 1957, the United States 
extended aid totaling $59,998 million to for- 
eign governments and international organi- 
zations. This ald involved a great movement 
Of the products of American industry to other 
nations, meaning profits for industry and 
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jobs for workers in our own country. But 
this is not deemed to be in any way a sub- 
sidy to our industry or our labor. 

The Government, of course, has expended 
many more billions of dollars in purchases 
and arrangements for defense purposes. A 
substantial portion of our industry operates 
without risk and with assured profits, in pro- 
ducing for the Government. A sizable por- 
tion of our labor force is employed in produc- 
ing for the Government. This is not, and 
should not be accounted as a subsidy. 

However, it must be noted that when the 
Government ships food to other nations, or 
when it supplies food for the unemployed 
and their families in our own country, or 
donatea food for school lunches, to the 
Veterans’ Administration, and to the Armed 
Forces, the Government books list the 
charges against the farm program, and in the 
minds of many people this seems to be a 
subsidy to farmers. ; 

It should be pointed out also that In the 
production buildup for World War IL and for 
the Korean conflict our industrial expansion 
was underwritten by the Government. Prof- 
its in industry producing with Government 
contracts were guaranteed, When nod longer 
needed, industrial war plants were recognized 
as surplusage, and charged off to war or de- 
fense. After World War II the billions in 
surplus war materials, including trucks, 
automobiles, and the many other items 
usable in peacetime, were kept off the normal 
competitive markets, to protect industry. All 
this was not, and should not be charged as 
a Government subsidy operation. 

But in the case of agriculture, farmers 
responded to war needs with a 40 percent 
increase in their productive capacity. They 
paid from their own pockets for this vast 
expansion of their productive resources. At 
the end of World War II and again after the 
Korean conflict there excess capacity was not 
written off by the Government and charged 
to war. Their surplusages, from a war-gen- 
erated capacity, still are listed on Govern- 
ment books as charges against the farm pro- 
gram, and some opinion seems pleased to 
regard these charges as subsidies to farmers. 

“SUBSIDY” BECOMES A CATCHWORD 


From the foregoing there would seem to be 


“a cultivated propensity to tie a “subsidy” tag 


to any Government program that seeks to 
bring the income and living standards of 
farm families into a parity position with the 
other great segments of our economy. 

“Subsidy” has become the catchword of a 
drive to break down the program of effective 
price supports for major crops. The drive, 
with support in and out of Government, is 
succeeding. A flexible system of deteriorat- 
ing supports is supplanting the stabilizing 
supports which hitherto had applied to the 
group of major commodities, This has been 
followed by a general decline in the income 
structure of farmers and, ironically, a vast 
increase in agricultural subsidies, 

Comparing 1957 with 1952, total farm pro- 
duction was up 6 percent, farm prices down 
16 percent, farm parity ratio down 18 per- 
centage points, total farm income down 20 
percent, realized net farm income at the 
lowest point since 1942, purchasing power of 
that farm income down 24 percent (lowest 
since 1940), and the farm population had 
declined from 24,283,000 in 1952 to 20,396,000 
in 1957. Farm debt has reached a record 
high, above $20 billion. 

The official reports of the Department of 
Agriculture show that the price-support pro- 
gram, through the CCC, operated for 20 


_ years prior to 1953 at an actual profit of 


over $13 million on the programs for the 
basic crops. The loss on all crop operations 
at the end of the 20 years was only $1,064 
million (as shown in table II), whereas 
losses in the last 5 years have amounted to 
more than $4 billion. With price supports at 
90 percent of parity for 11 consecutive years 
prior_to 1953 the average prices for all farm 
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commodities in the marketplace were at 
100 percent of parity or better, and farm 
program costs were negligible; whereas, dur- 
ing the following years of constantly de- 
teriorating prices, program costs, or subsidies, 
have increased fourfold. 

CONCLUSION 


From the foregoing it is manifest that 
few, if any, areas of the economy are un- 
touched by subsidies; that subsidies are as 
old as our Government and long have been 
used as an acceptable and serviceable adjunct 
to the free-enterprise economy; snd that 
condemnation or praise of subsidies as such 
is academic and unrealistic, without taking 
their public purposes into account. 

In agriculture, therefore, as with industry, 
business, and labor, the true evaluation of 
subsidies must depend on the public interest 
being served. 


Russian Electric Power Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. MOSS, Mr. President, Mr. Alex 
Radin, general manager of the American 
Public Power Association, was one of 
the consultants who accompanied a spe- 
cial subcommittee of the Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee and the 
Senate Public Works Committee on a 
visit to Russia last year to observe the 
hydroelectric power development of that 
country as compared with that of the 
United States. 

Upon their return to this country, 
Mr. Radin wrote a series of three arti- 
cles for the North American Newspaper 
Alliance, in which he summarized his 
observations while in the Soviet Union. 
In my opinion, the articles are well 
written and are very penetrating, I 
think they very well summarize the ob- 
servations made by the subcommittee. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
series of three articles may be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. . 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

Revs’ Powrn THerat—America CANNOT Ar- 
FORD To UNDERESTIMATE Russia's ELECTRIC 
Power Procrams—vU.S. INSPECTION TEAM 
Foms Evmence WHINE on TOUR THAT 


(By Alex Radin) 

Wasuuvoton, November 28.— Americans 
have become painfully aware of Russian 
leadership in the exploration of space. A 
delegation representing two committees of 
the U.S. Senate, recently returned from a 
month-long, 12,000 mile trip in the Soviet 
Union, has impressive evidence that the 
Soviet Union has also overtaken the United 
States in the building of hydroelectric pow- 
er dams. 

We cannot afford to take lightly the Rus- 
sian program in hydroelectric power devel- 
opment, and the possible impact of this 
program on world affairs. 

In fact, the power program, though less 
dramatic, ultimately may prove to be of even 
greater significance than the missile and 
space exploration program—for electric 
power forms the basis of the industrial 
might of a modern nation. 
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INSPECTED 10 PROJECTS 


The delegation inspected 10 waterpower 
projects on seven rivers, from the Ukraine in 
the east to the Lake Balkal region in Siberia. 
The group also held numerous conferences 
with officials of the U.S.S.R. ministry of 
power station construction, and visited a 
thermal power station, various other elec- 
tric facilities, and four hydroelectric insti- 
tutes. We found this evidence that the 
Russians have now attained world leader- 
ship in hydroelectric power development: 

1. The Russians already have in operation 
the world’s largest dam—Kufbishev, with a 
capacity of 2,300,000 kilowatts. Prior to 
completion of Kuibishey, the world’s larg- 
est was America's Grand Coulee, with a 
capacity of 1,900,000 kilowatts. 

2. The Russians are nearing completion on 
another dam, Stalingrad, which will have a 
powerhouse even larger than Kuibishey. 
Stalingrad’s capacity will be 2,530,000 kilo- 
watts. 

3. A dam being built on the Angara River 
in Siberia and scheduled for initial opera- 
tion in 1961 will have an installed capacity 
of 4,500,000 kilowatts—more than twice the 
size of Grand Coulee. 

4. Still another dam, Krasnoyarsk, under 
construction in Siberia, will have a capacity 
of not less than 5 million kilowatts—which 
is almost twice the power capacity of all 31 
dams in the Tennessee Valley. 

5. The Russians have developed new tech- 
niques which they contend will revolution- 
ize the art of building dams. 

The author accompanied an 11-man sen- 
ate delegation which recently conducted a 
31-day inspection of vital Soviet hydroelec- 
tric power projects. Mr. Radin is general 
manager of the American Public Power Asso- 
clation, representing more than 1,000 munici- 
pal and other local, publicly owned electric 
utilities throughout the United States. A 
former newspaperman, he has testified on 
electric power development before several 
congressional committees and was asked to 
accompany the Senate group. 

LONGER DISTANCE 


6. Power is being transmitted considerably 
longer distances in the Soviet Union than in 
the United States, and the ultimate goal of 
the Russians is to have an interconnected 
transmission system stretching all the way 
from Vladivostok in the east to Leningrad in 
the west—a distance of some 4,000 miles. 
Already the Russians are transmitting power 
for more than 600 miles; our longest trans- 
mission lines are about 300 miles. 

7. The Russians are transmitting power at 
higher voltages than in the United States. 
The highest votage now in use in the United 
States is 345,000 volts; the Russians are 
transmitting power at 400,000 volts, and 
within the next few months will step this 
up to 500,000 volts. Moreover, they are 

plans to transmit power at up to 
800,000 volts, by direct current. 

8. Larger generating units are being used 
in Russian hydroelectric plants than in the 
United States. The largest generating units 
now in use in hydroplants in the United 
States are those at Grand Coulee, with a 
rated capacity of 108,000 kilowatts each. The 
Russians already have installed 115,000 kilo- 
watt units at Stalingrad: they will install 
225,000 kilowatt units at Bratsk, and 500,000 
kilowatt units at Krasnoyarsk. 


UNITED STATES HOLDS LEAD 


9. Although the Senate group's mission was 
to study only hydroelectric power, the dele- 
gation also learned that the Russians now 
have a 2,400,000-kilowatt steamplant under 
construction in Sibera. The largest now in 
operation in the United States is the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority’s Kingston plant, 
with an installed capacity of 1,440,000 kilo- 
watts. However, the size of the units in the 
Russian steamplant is smaller than the 
largest on order today in the United States. 
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To place the Russian power program in 
proper perspective, it should quickly be 
pointed out that, despite the leadership 
which Russia has achieved in the building of 
individual dams and generating units, the 
total power capacity of the Soviet Union is 
still considerably below that of the United 
States. As of the beginning of this year, 
Russia's total power capacity was about 53 
million kilowatts, whereas that of the United 
States was about 142 million kilowatts. 

The significance of the Russian power pro- 
gram, however, Hes In several factors: 

1. If the rate of growth of the United 
States and the Soviet Union continues at the 
present pace, the Soviet Union could equal 
if not overtake the United States in power 
capacity in the 1980’s. 

2. Even if the Russians have less electric 
power capacity than the United States, the 
Russians contend that they can outstrip the 
United States in production because they are 
devoting a larger share of their power to 
industrial uses. For example, the Russians 
now use 79 percent of their electric power for 
industry; we use about 49 percent of our 
power for this purpose. 

3. The Russian hydroelectric power proj- 
ects are being used as the basis for a vast 
complex of new industrial development, par- 
ticularly in Siberia. One evidence of the 
Russian intentions in this regard is the fact 
that all of the construction camps for hydro- 
electric projects are built as permanent 
cities. As work on the dam slackens, in- 
dustries are built in the immediate areas, 
and the new cities are used to house indus- 
trial workers. 

4. Contrary to some statements, the Rus- 
stans are not slowing down their construc- 
tion of hydroelectric power projects. 

In our first meeting with officials of the 
ministry of power station construction we 
questioned the ministry officials as to 
whether or not there was a cutback in the 
building of hydroelectric projects. The an- 
swer was a flat “No.” 

Officials contend that the pace of the dam 
building program was being maintained, but 
that the steamplant construction 
was being accelerated, and added on top of 
the hydro program, mainly because of the 
Russians’ desire for speed of industrializa- 
tion. 


REDS’ POWER THREAT—REDS Am CHINA, INDIA, 
EGYPT IN PLANNING FOR HYDRODAMS 


(By Alex Radin) 

Wasuincton, November 29.—Having estab- 
lished world leadership in the building of 
hydroelectric dams, the Russians are now 
taking advantage of this position by provid- 
ing both technical assistance and equipment 
to Communist and non-Communist countries 
of the world. 


As a byproduct of their recent 31-day tour 


of Russian hydroelectric power developments, 
an 1l-man delegation from the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee and the Public 
Works Committee of the U.S. Senate learned 
& great deal about the work which the Rus- 
sians are doing with other countries in the 
development of hydroelectric power. 

In no country is this work of more startling 
proportions than in Communist China. 


TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FIVE DAMS UNDERWAY 


We have learned that Red China now has 
255 dams underway and that the goal of the 
Chinese is to have a capacity of 70 million 
kilowatts of hydroelectric power in produc- 
tion by 1970. (As of this-year, the United 
States had a capacity of more than 29 mil- 
lion kilowatts of hydropower and a total 
capacity of more than 142 million kilowatts. 
The Federal Power Commission estimates we 
will have 45 million kilowatts of hydropower 
and a total utility capacity of 283 million 
kilowatts in 1970.) 

A Russian engineer told us that the extent 
of the dam building and other public works 
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projects In Communist China is of such mag- 
nitude that the Chinese now have a shortage 
of labor, despite the fact that they have a 
population of more than 620 million, and 
women are used extensively in their labor 
force. The shortage results from the fact 
that the Chinese have undertaken a large- 
scale construction program with very little 
mechanization. 

The power projects being undertaken by 
the Communist Chinese are of very consider- 
able size. For example, we were told that 
the largest of these projects now underway 
would have an installed capacity of 3 mil- 
lion kilowatts—or half again as great as 
Grand Coulee Dam, the United States 
largest. The 3-million-kilowatt project is 
being bullt on a tributary of the Yangtze. 

Although the Red Chinese attach great 
importance to power production, their 
primary objective in building these dams is 
flood control, according to the Russian engi- 
neers, 

To assist the Chinese in this program, the 
Russians have assigned 50 engineers to Red 
China. At the same time, there are also a 
group of Chinese engineers undergoing train- 
ing in the Soviet Union. 

GIANT DAM PLANNED 


The Russians reported that the Chinese 
engineers are most capable. 

In addition to the projects underway, engl- 
neering work is going forward in Leningrad 
on a project that staggers the imagination 
a dam at Itchang Gorge on the Yangtze River 
in China. The project would have an initial 
capacity of 25 million kilowatts (about 8 
times the amount of power capacity in the 
entire Tennesse Valley Authority’s hydro- 
electric projects) and the ultimate capacity 
of this project would be about 40 million 
kilowatts. 

The first work on the Itchang Gorge proj- 
ect was done by an American engineer, John 
Savage, who was the designer of Grand 
Coulee, Hoover and many other dams. In 
1943, at the request of Chiang Kai-shek, 
Savage was loaned to the Chinese Govern- 
ment by the Bureau of Reclamation, to make 
some preliminary studies of the Itchang 
Gorge project, which was needed primarily 
for the purpose of flood control. 

Although the magnitude and velocity of 
the Red Chinese program was news to our 
delegation, we were not surprised, of course, 
that there was close cooperation between the 
Russians and the Red Chinese on power 
matters. We were, however, astonished at 
the extent to which the Russians are using 
their leadership in power development in 
order to strengthen their ties with many 
other countries, 

For example, at the Electroslla Works, in 
Leningrad, where huge generators are manu- 
factured, we learned that this plant is now 
supplying equipment for 23 countries—both 
people's democracies and capitalist countries, 

to the director. The capitalist 
countries, he said, include India, Burma, Fin- 
land, and Egypt. 
SOUTH AMERICA DISCUSSED 


The various design institutes for hydro- 
electric projects also are working with many 
other countries. At one such institute we 
saw experimental work which was going for- 
ward on the Aswan Dam, in Egypt. 

At the Leningrad division of the all-union 
hydro-energy project we asked the director 
whether they were doing any work for South 
American countries. 

No.“ he replied, “that is your business.“ 

Despite this disclaimer of interest in South 
America, it was clear that there was no lack 
of interest in much of the remainder of the 
world and that the Soylets’ leadership in 
hydroelectric power is being used today as 
an effective instrument of international 
influence. 
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Ren's Powrr THrEat—Sovier DAM BUILDING 
Myrrron 5Hows Desme To Beat UNITED 
STATES 

(By Alex Radin) 
WASHINGTON, November 30.— We are hap- 
piest when we have a month with 31 days.” 
This comment by a Soviet hydroelectric 
engineer typifies the driving force behind the 

Soviet Union’s extensive program of build- 

ing hydroelectric dams. Time and again 

Soviet engineers emphasized their princi- 

pal problem is one of time—time to catch 

up with and surpass the United States in 
production. In fact, it appeared that time 

Was a more important factor than money 

in the buildup of the Soviet economy. 
In a gravel pit where workers were ex- 

cavating rock for use in building a dam, 
in numerous conferences with Soviet engi- 
neers, in conversations with a director of 

& collective farm our group visited, we were 

repeatedly told that the primary objective 

of the Russian people is to beat the United 

States in the production race, and to do 

sọ at the earliest possible time. 

PREFORMED BLOCKS USED 


This race against time undoubtedly was 
the principal motivating force behind the 
Russians’ development of significant new 
techniques for cutting both time and money 
in the bullding of dams. 

Although we saw the use of these tech- 
niques in some of the dams under construc- 
tion, it was not until our final meeting 
with officials of the Ministry of Power Sta- 
tion Construction that I. T. Novikov, the 
Minister, proudly showed us a model of a 
dam that he said would “revolutionize” the 
art of building dams. 

The principal construction feature of this 
T million kilowatt dam, which is to be built 
soon on the Volga River, involves exten- 
sive use of preformed concrete blocks. 

Such blocks have been used in Russia for 
some time in building dams, but the Rus- 
sians have now refined this technique to 
such a degree that it apparently will result 
in great savings in time and money. 

In the model which we were shown, the 
Russians had standardized six different types 
of concrete blocks which will be used to 
bulld 65 percent of the structure. In fact, 
the only monolithic concrete to be used in 
this dam will be a pad or footings for the 
blocks. 

By the use of these blocks, it will not only 
be possible to simplify the pouring of con- 
crete, but, more importantly, the tremendous 
Carpentry work in the bullding of wooden 
forms for concrete will. be eliminated. 

WORK Is TELESCOPED 


The use of these blocks also will permit a 
telescoping of some of the work; the blocks 
can be manufactured at any time, without 
Waiting for other work that normally would 
have to be done before pouring concrete. 

As a result of this technique, the Russians 
expect to cut the time of buliding this single 
dam from the 5-year period which would 
normally be required, to 3 years. Savings 
in costs are expected to amount to 30 per- 
cent, 

After showing us this new model, Minister 
Novikov turned to Senator Frank E. Moss, 
Democrat, of Utah, chairman of our delega- 
tion, and said, “Now do you see how anxious 
We are to catch up with you?” 

After spending 31 daya in the Soviet Union 
and traveling 12,000 miles through many 
Parts of that vast country, our 11-man dele- 
Ration could not but be impressed with the 
tremendous drive of the Russian people for 
industrialization. 

Everywhere one is confronted with many 
Charts showing the goals of the current 7- 
Year program, and exhorting the people to 
fulfill the program in 6 years. And always 
the charts show the lines going upward at a 
Steep incline, 
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Although our delegation readily conceded 
that the Russians had made tremendous ad- 
vances in the development of hydroelectric 
power, and had achieved world leadership in 
this field, we did not feel the Russians had 
made any momentous scientific break- 
through. Rather, the Russian. program 
seemed to represent primarily a determina- 
tion to sacrifice other objectives, such as 
consumer goods, in order to build the all- 
essential electric energy base for productive 
capacity, 

MOVING FORWARD SWIFTLY 

As Senator Moss put it, The Soviet Goy- 
ernment simply channels vast amounts of 
the Nation’s resources to its power and steel 
and other developments rather than into con- 
sumer goods such as our people enjoy. What- 
ever one may think or say about this prac- 
tice one must concede that Russia is moving 
forward very swiftly and her industrial might 
is everywhere apparent." 

Senator Enmunp Musxre, Democrat of 
Maine, another member of the delegation, 
noted that the Russians’ power program 
“should give us pause to reevaluate our own 
power development. This doesn't mean—and 
I would not even hint—that we ought to 
adopt their methods, speaking of political 
and economic methods, But I think it is 
as important for us as it is for the Soviet 
Union to give appropriate attention to this 
natural resource.” 

In the eyes of the third Senator of the 
delegation, ERNEST GRUENING, Democrat of 
Alaska, one of the best places to accelerate 
the momentum of our hydroelectric power 
program is in America’s 49th State. Here, 
upon the conclusion of our tour of the Soviet 
Union, we flew over the Rampart Canyon in 
Alaska, where a hydroelectric project of about 
five million kilowatts has been proposed. 

We could not escape the conclusion that 
what the Russians are now doing in Siberia 
might well be accomplished in the United 
States in our Far North frontier. Or in our 
other power-hungry areas, for that matter. 


The Facts About the High Interest Policy 
as Disclosed by the Honorable Byron 
Johnson, of Colorado 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. JOHNSON] 
has prepared one of the best and most 
concise statements on interest rates that 
I have ever seen. 

More than that, this statement brings 
out some new facts and some new ideas 
which I have not previously seen. It 
gives several facts which illustrate how 
the present high interest policy of our 
Government is reaching into the pocket- 
books of the great majority of the Amer- 
ican people. This high interest policy 
is shooting holes in everybody’s pocket- 
book—everybody’s pocketbook, that is, 
except a small minority of wealthy fam- 
ilies who receive their income from clip- 
ping bond coupons and, of course, the 
bankers and other financial institutions, 
which are all profiting very handsomely. 

The Members who read our colleague's 
statement will, I think, dismiss any ques- 
tion of removing the interest rate ceil- 
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ing on Government bonds as the Presi- 
dent has requested, and dismiss any 
question of passing the Ways and Means 
Committee bill, H.R. 10590, which would 
have the same effect as removing the 
ceiling, Instead, I believe that the 
Members who consider this statement 
will demand an end to the policy of 
maintaining interest rates at their pres- 
ent artificially high levels. They will 
demand, in short, that interest rates be 
brought down to the point where Wall 
Street has only a finger or two in our 
pocketbooks instead of having both 
hands in our pocketbooks. 

The statement which has been pre- 
pared by our colleague from Colorado 
Mr. JoHnson] is devoid of any oratory. 
It simply sets out the facts in 1, 2, 3 
order, And the importance of these 
facts surely makes this statement re- 
quired reading for all Members of the 
House. It is as follows: 

Facrs ABOUT INTEREST RATES 
IN GENERAL 

Interest is a cost item; it is the price of 
money. 

Higher interest rates increase costs with- 
out increasing output. Therefore, high in- 
terest is inflationary. 

The administration opposes increasing the 
prices of everything except money. 

THE MATHEMATICS OF PUBLIC DEBT 

The increased cost to the taxpayer of a 
one-quarter of 1 percent rise in interest on 
$1 billion of Government bonds is $2.5 mil- 
lion a year; over 20 years it is $50 million. 

During the next year about $100 billion of 
Treasury borrowing must be undertaken. 
Each rise of one-quarter of 1 percent will add 
$250 million to the cost of carrying the debt 
each year; each 1 percent increase adds $1 
billion to the cost of the debt in the first 
year, and more in later years, Ultimately, 
each 1 percent adds 82.9 billion a year to 
the taxpayer’s burdens.” 

None of this increased cost gives the tax- 
payer a dime’s worth of additional services, 
Instead it pushes up the cost of all the other 
money borrowed. 

The cost of interest on the public debt 
was $4.8 billion in 1946; $5.8 billion in 1952. 
Note the rapid upward revisions in estimates 
now as a result of interest increases: It was 
first estimated at $8.1 billion for 1960; in 
June 1959, the President raised it to $8.6 
billion for fiscal 1960. The present estimate 
is $9.4 billion for fiscal 1960, and $9.6 billion 
for fiscal 1961. This is more than the entire 
cost of the Federal Government In any New 
Deal year before World War II. The total 
Federal budget in 1939 for all purposes was 
$7.9 billion. 

THE EFFECT ON OTHER DEBT 


Government debt is roughly one-third of 
all Federal, State, local, business, and con- 
Sumer debt. Gross debt, public and private, 
is roughly $900 billion. 

The economy Is paying at least $10 billion 
more this year for the use of money than it 
would have paid under the rates prevailing 
in 1952, This is a part of the inflation cre- 
ated by the administration. 

The Federal interest rate is basie to all 
others. Hence private interest rates and 
State and local interest rates will go up as 
the Federal interest rate goes up. 

EFFECT ON INDIVIDUALS 


Higher interest makes homes more costly. 
In 1952 a $10,000 Government mortgage at 
4-percent interest would be paid off over 25 
years at a total cost of $15,840, of which 
interest was $5,840. In 1960, the same mort- 
gage at 6 percent can be paid off over 25 
years at a total cost of $19,330, of which in- 
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terest is $9,330. The increase of $3,490 would 
have been enough to pay for two more bed- 
rooms and a bath. To put it another way, 
if you wanted to refinance this 4 percent— 
25 year—$10,000 mortgage on today’s 6-per- 
cent market, and keep the monthly pay- 
ments the same, you would need a 50-year 
mortgage, making the home twice as costly. 

The higher interest rate has added the cost 
of a new set of tires to your car, which you 
pay for but do not get; on a new 20-room 
school, it has added the cost of 6 classrooms 
which you pay for but do not get. Higher 
interest makes costs to farmers and small 
business even higher, and leads to more 
liquidations and bankruptcies. Higher in- 
terest makes home appliances more costly. 
It raises the cost of living and cuts the 
standard of living. 

HISTORY 


The maximum rate of interest of 414 per- 
cent was fixed by Congress in 1917 in the 
Liberty Loan Act. The Treasury has oper- 
ated within that ceiling through World War 
I, a depression, a boom, the great depression, 
World War H. postwar readjustment, and 
the Korean incident, down to date. Within 
that ceiling the Federal debt soared in a few 
brief war years from 645 billion to $270 
billion, but the 4½-percent interest rate 
ceiling held because the Federal Reserve co- 
operated with the Treasury. 

The can sell its bonds without an 
increase in long-term interest rates and with- 
out inflation if the Federal Reserve will use 
the power it already has to preserve the value 
of Government securities by using its open 
market policies consistently to these ends. 

The Federal Reserve notes in your wallet, 
which carry no interest, always trade at par. 
It is a sad commentary that Government 
bonds, bearing interest, are permitted by the 
Federal Reserve to sag indefinitely in value. 
The Federal Reserve is supposed to provide 
an orderly market for Government bonds. It 
should do so now. A firm statement by the 
Federal Reserve that it intends to do so, in 
a manner sufficient to meet the monetary 
needs of an expanding economy without in- 
flation, would quickly firm up the market. 
Increased purchases by the Federal Reserve 
need not create inflationary pressure. If 
bank reserves rose too sharply, a simple in- 
crease in reserve ratio requirements would 
prevent any inflation. What is more, a more 
attractive inducement to the public to buy 
savings bonds—without piercing the 4 
percent interest rate ceiling— will also help 
the Treasury sell long-term bonds. 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Along with its hard-money policies, the 
widespread fear of inflation last year sent 
investors into stocks and out of bonds, which 
raised the yields on U.S. Treasury bonds. 
Forces are now in motion to lower the price 
of stocks and raise the price of bonds. As 
a result, the yields of Government bonds are 
falling. At the first of the year, 1960, almost 
every issue was selling at prices to yield more 
than 414 percent, three of them to yield more 
than 5 percent, At the close of business on 
Friday most Government bonds were selling 
at yields below 4½ percent. All the bonds 
with 10 or more years to run were below 444 
percent. (See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Mar. 
9, pp. 4679-4680). In the face of these 
market developments, there is no urgency 
in acting at this time. If these trends per- 
sist, there may be no need for action, 

CONCLUSION 


Any sanction of the proposal to breach the 
4½ percent interest rate ceiling at this time 
would be a betrayal of our own party's posi- 
tion, as set forth in the 1956 party platform: 

“Debt management: The Republican debt- 
management policy of higher interest rates 
serves only to benefit a few to the detriment 
of the general taxpayer, the small borrower, 
and the small and middle-class investor in 
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Government bonds. We pledge ourselves to 
a vigilant review of our debt-management 
policy in order to reduce interest rates in the 
service of our common welfare.” 

It is economically sound, historically fit- 
ting, and a proper discharge of our duties 


to oppose further increases in interest rates. 


India’s Food Deficits and America’s 
Surpluses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Mr. 
J. R. Wiggins, the distinguished execu- 
tive editor of the Washington Post, has 
recently completed an extensive tour of 
India and has written a brilliant and 
exciting series of articles for the Post. 

There is one that appeared on Tues- 
day, March 1, that I particularly want 
to call to the attention of my Senate 
colleagues. The lead paragraph gives 
the theme of the article: 

India's food deficits and America’s sur- 
pluses ought to go together like the “love 
and marriage” and a “horse and carriage” of 
the song hit. 


I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. ; 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MILLIONS HUNGER FOR SURPLUSES OF UNITED 
STATES 


(By J. R. Wiggins) 

India’s food deficits and America’s sur- 
pluses ought to go together like the “love 
and marriage” and a “horse and carriage” 
of the song hit. 

They are as complementary as the parts 
of a mortise and tenon joint. 

They do go together, to a degree. Under 
Public Law 480, the United States, since 
1956, has agreed to furnish India surpluses 
worth $959.73 million. These have been 
paid for in counterpart funds, the rupee 
accounts of which are expendable in India 
and thus do not add to India’s foreign ex- 
change problems. They have gone largely 
to projects under India’s 5-year plans. 

These programs have included more than 
10 million tons of wheat and 350,000 tons 
of rice. 

BILLION A YEAR FOR STORAGE 


They have come out of the bulging ware- 
houses of America’s surplus agricultural 
commodities, on which the country is 
spending $1 billion a year for storage (more 
than $1 million a day for wheat alone). 

To a sixth-grade student of arithmetic it 
looks as though we could save $1 billion a 
year by giving India the whole stock—kit 
and kaboodle. 

Why haven't we? 

One of the reasons for my trip was to 
find out why India didn’t ask for more and 
why we didn't send her more, if not all, of 
our surpluses. 

There are encouraging reasons to believe 
the program will be stepped up. Among 
them is the projected visit of S. K. Patil, 
Minister of Food and Agriculture, who its 
bringing to the United States his plan to 
put from 14 million to 5 million tons of 
wheat in reserve storage. Patil began to 
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mull over his plan long ago. He got more 
steamed up over it as the result of figures 
supposed to have been given President Eisen- 
hower: 

“Every year the earth produces 1.7 billion 
tons of food. Divided equally among the 
planet's 2.8 billion people this would furnish 
a diet of 2,350 calories to each one. But the 
United States has surpluses worth $9.2 bil- 
lion—1.4 billion bushels of wheat.” 

STORAGE. BINS ABUILDING 


The Indian Government has begun to add 
to storage capacity and to buy land for more 
bins. A dispersed storage is envisioned so 
that supplies may be quickly available in 
case of crop failures. The plan has the in- 
terested backing of the Prime Minister. 
Patil is thinking of initial storage of 55 
million bushels. 

This is a needed and a useful and prudent 
thing to do in a country with limited stor- 
age facilities and the menace of local short- 
ages. It costs the United States 17 cents a 
bushel to store grain; some Indian experts 
think they can store it for 7 cents. (FAO 
figures do not show this discrepancy.) It 
would meet a greater need at a lesser cost 
in India. It would help to stabilize prices 
in India, too. 

The best place to store grain (and the 
cheapest) is in the bellies of hungry peo- 
ple. There is (acco to social scien- 
tists) no large-scale starvation in India; but 
the odds are they are well-fed scientists. 
There are plenty of people who can and 
should eat more. Even 130 million bushels 
in Patil’s outside plan wouldn't notably 
diminish the wheat stocks we are piling up 
at 400 to 500 million bushels a year. 


OBSTACLES ARE LISTED 


What holds up a larger movement? What 
are the obstacles in India? 

‘There is some fear that accumulations of 
counterpart funds in rupees might have an 
inflationary effect, or at least put into for- 
eign hands too much control over Indian 
monetary stability. 

Some Indian officials fear Indian farm out- 
put might slow down if relieved of the pres- 
sure of stark necessity. 

There is some fear that heavy inship- 
ments would unsettle the markets of Indian 
farmers and thus slow up their production. 

There is uncertainty about the ability to 
handle the off-loading and dock storage and 
transport of a greatly accelerated move- 
ment. Wheat shipments are all off-loaded 
in bags at a rate as slow as only 1,000 tons a 
day compared with 5,000 tons off-loading 
rate for bulk grain at modern terminals. 

Flat storage construction might cost from 
35 to 70 cents a bushel and not all experts 
agree it is as good as upright concrete stor- 
age which costs from 75 cents to 62 in the 
United States. (This would be another 
drain on foreign exchange.) 

In the Indian Government there is an 
astonishing unanimity of belief that food 
grains should not be brought in under title 
III in the form of grants for charitable dis- 
tribution except in cases of flood, famine, 
and disaster. I heard warnings about de- 
moralizing the needy with free contributions 
that I hadn't heard since debates on the 
relief bills of the 1930's in the United States. 

Worry was expressed that our surpluses 
will not last forever and India might develop 
a dangerous dependence and then be sud- 
denly left without American grains, 

Many of these objections to larger intake 
of wheat do credit to Indian prudence, pride, 
and independence. They are, in part, how- 
ever, considerations that a short diet for 
Cabinet Ministers probably would remove. 

OBJECTIONS IN UNITED STATES 


In the United States there are also objec- 
tions based on: 

Shipping costs (often compounded by re- 
turning ships empty). 
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Skepticism about the adequacy of storage 
in India (and pest control). 

Fear of offending other grain exporters. 
(The Joint Wheat Utilization Committee, 
representing Canada. Australia, France, Ar- 
gentina, and the United States, may help 
solve this issue.) 

These attitudes, on both sides, are not 
altogether of imaginary origin. Still, there 
are those commercial warehouses bulging 
with 1,028 million bushels of wheat, those 
Commodity Credit bins with another 39 mil- 
lion bushels, those old Liberty ships with 
their 37 million bushels. (Fall of 1959 fig- 
ures.) And there also are those hungry 
people. 

It seems as though most of the legitimate 
fears of India could be met by more formally 
tying the food imports and their counter- 
part funds to a program for improving In- 
dian agriculture at the same time. Some of 
them have been spent for this under exist- 
ing programs. But what if the rupee ac- 
counts were committed officially to building 
drainage ditches, irrigation canals, bunds, 
terraces, farm-to-market roads, godowns (or 
storage pits), buying seed, building fertilizer 
plants and educating farmers? Then the 
American surpluses would fill the current 
and impending gap between production and 
need; and would hasten the day when there 
Would be no gap to fill. 

Apart from the mutual economic advan- 
tages of such an accelerated program there 
is that other consideration cited by Eugene 
R. Black, president of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development: 

“e © © never before in history was it pos- 
sible to say, as we can say now, that the 
kind of poverty that destroys individual dig- 
nity and stifles individual creative effort is 
Not necessary.” 

Some of the simple agricultural construc- 
tion projects that would increase India's 
farm output would also attack its problem 
of underemployment and unemployment— 
Most of it in rural villages. P. C. Mahala- 
nobis, director of Indian statistics, has used 
figures that show 20 million Indians are 
employed less than 1 hour a day, 27 million 
less than 2 hours, 45 million less than 4 
hours. He recently said he had heard it 
Stated in another way—that there are 30 
Million people who work 5 days a month, 40 
million who work less than 10 days a month, 
53 million who work less than 15 days a 
Month. This, of course, is no fault of the 
thrifty and would-be industrious Indian 
Workers. To help diminish this staggering 
economic waste might greatly advance In- 
dia's progress toward a self-generating eco- 
nomie growth. 


World Refugee Year, Lake County, Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Calumet Region of Indiana has grown 
in industrial expansion and population 
Phenomenally in the last 20 years. 
Thousands of World War refugees have 
Come to this area to make their home 
during this period of time. The Lake 
County (Ind.) Citizens Committee on 
World Refugee Year has contributed of 
its time and services to aid these new 
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citizens to establish themselves both edu- 
cationally and economically to the Amer- 
ican way of life. 

I wish to incorporate with my remarks, 
an article from the Gary (Ind.) Post- 
Tribune regarding the activities of this 
highly necessary and deserving commit- 
tee in the work which it has been doing 
in its preparation for cooperating in the 
World Refugee Year program. 

I also wish to include a resolution 
unanimously adopted by the above organ- 
ization at its recent meeting: 

PLAN UNIFIED SUPPORT OF REFUGEE YEAR 


Plans for coordinated Lake County sup- 
port of World Refugee Year were discussed 
last night at a dinner meeting of 40 area reli- 
gious, civic and educational leaders at the 
YMCA. 

The Lake County Citizens World Refugee 
Year Committee named Donald Housekeeper 
as its permanent president and Miss Eliza- 
beth Wilson as secretary, and appointed a 
committee to work on a countywide project 
for the week of April 18. 

The committee includes Nick Stepanovich, 
East Chicago attorney; Paul Carter, Gary 
YMCA; Miss Gertrude Mack, Catholic Social 
Service Bureau; Miss Lynne Blanning, Amer- 
ican Association of University Women; John 
Ziemba of the Polish National Alliance; Joe 
Milosevich of the First Presbyterian Church 
and D. R. McDeivtt. 

While World Refugee Year, conceived in 
England and authorized by a resolution of 
the United Nations General Assembly to 
run from July 1959 to June 30, 1960, is more 
than half gone, activity thus far has been 
largely on a national level and generally is 
only now reaching the local levels through- 
out the country, 

Speakers last night included the Reverend 
Humphrey Walz of the Crown Point First 
Presbyterian Church, who sald there were 
41 million refugees from war, communism 
and disaster around the world; Stepanovich, 
area representative on the U.S. Committee 
for Refugees, who told of the international 
structure for the care of refugees, and 
Winston Cone of the Purdue Calumet Cen- 
ter, who gave impressions of visits to the 
Near East and Africa. 

Carter, YMCA secretary, reviewed the com- 
munity guide published by the national 
committee, and Miss Irene Gullette of the 
Gary Public Library told of films available 
on the refugee problems. 

Last night's meeting adopted a resolution 
presented by Ziemba urging congressional 
support of a refugee program, including ad- 
mission of 20,000 to this country as immi- 
grants, the used of $10 million from mutual 
security funds in helping solve the refugee 
problem, and use of surplus commodities 
for refugees coming to this country. 


THe Lake Country CITIZENS COMMITTEE ON 
WORLD REFUGEE YEAR 


Whereas the President of the United 
States has proclaimed the period from July 
1, 1959 to June 30, 1960, as World Refugee 
Year to focus the concern and the in- 
genuity—and the generosity—of the people 
of the United States on the continuing 
problem of refugees; and 

Whereas the Lake County Citizens Com- 
mittee on the World Refugee Year was 
formed in order to coordinate the activities 
of the citizens of Lake County who were 
desirous of contributing their joint efforts 
to the support of the United States Commit- 
tee for Refugees and international bodies 
aiding refugees; and 

Whereas the Lake County Citizens Com- 
mittee on Refugees has taken steps to keep 
the people of Lake County currently in- 
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formed about the refugee situation through- 
out the world and has urged active par- 
ticipation in the World Refugee Year; and 

Whereas the sympathetic consideration of 
the U.S. Congress is necessary so that U.S. 
participation in the World Refugee Year is 
commensurate with the traditions and his- 
tory of our country in rendering assistance 
to refugees and persons in dire need: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Lake. County Citizens 
Committee on World Refugee Year go on 
record in appealing to all citizens and or- 
ganizations, civic, cultural, and religious, of 
Lake County to extend every effort for active 
participation in the World Refugee Year 
program, and rendering such assistance, in- 
cluding financial, as may be necessary to 
insure the accomplishment of the desired 
objectives; be it further 

Resolved, That an appeal be made to our 
legislative and governmental officials urging 
the adoption of the remedial legislation as 
sponsored by the U.S Committee for Ref- 
ugees, specifically, 

1. A Federal appropriation of $10 million 
over and above present outlays for refugee 
programs. 

2. A generous allocation of additional sur- 
plus commodities. 


3. New legislation permitting the annual 
immigration of 20,000 beyond those 
authorized in existing quotas; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
furnished to members of the Congress of the 
United States, to Federal, State, and local 
Officials and to interested organizations in 
Lake County. 


New Holiday for Superior, Wis. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in April, 
the 1960 navigation season of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway system 
will open. 3 

In Wisconsin and throughout the 
Great Lakes, lakeshore and inland 
communities are looking forward to a 
renewal of travel, trade and commerce 
that is of ever-growing significance to 
their economic life. 

During 1959, the first year of opera- 
tion of the completed and modernized 
seaway, the volume of traffic increased 
substantially over the previous years. 

For 1860, the flow is expected to be 
even larger. 

So great has been the beneficial im- 
pact, that many communities consider 
the arrival of a new season as cause for 
real celebration. 3 

The Evening Telegram, of Superior, 
Wis., for example, recently published a 
constructive, forward-looking editorial 
on the opening of the 1960 navigation 
season. Because of the tremendous im- 
portance of deep-sea navigation, by way 
of the seaway, to Superior, the editorial 
constructively suggests the opening day 
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of navigation as a “New Holiday for 
Superior.” 

Reflective of the tremendous sig- 
nificance which the seaway is for Su- 
perior, as well as Wisconsin and Great 
Lakes communities—I, ask unanimous 
consent to have the editorial printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New HOLIDAY FOR SUPERIOR? 


Superior’s most significant day of the year, 
economically, will soon be here. The opening 
of navigation. 

There have been times, in the early years 
of Superior, when anxious folks, uninformed 
as to the date when the people of the set- 
tlement would again have their connection 
with the outside world restored, would hope- 
fully stroll out toward “Bay” Street and see 
whether the ice had broken up in the harbor 
and whether possibly there were signs of 
steamboat smoke on the eastern horizon out 
over the lake, 

If there were such signs a day of rejoicing 
Was at hand. At least in one of those early 
years it meant that the threat of actual hun- 
ger was soon to disappear as the ship would 
surely carry flour and other food items that 
would replenish the supplies in the ware- 
house on Quebec pier, the source on which 
all the local stores at that time depended. 
The proprietor of the warehouse was R. G. 
Coburn, who early saw the necessity for ra- 
tioning certain items, especially flour. He 
won the gratitude of the people depending 
on his stock by refusing to raise prices. 

The conditions in modern day Superjor are 
a far cry from those of the city’s youth. 
Even in winter months railroads and trucks 
often haul to the elevators here enough grain 
to make a sizable year's business for some 
terminals that are considered grain centers. 
The one little Superior warehouse of 1860 
is today replaced by vast terminals and by 
elevator capacity which in the summer sea- 
son will receive and ship enough grain to 
supply flour to the whole Nation of 170 mil- 
lion people for a good share of a winter sea- 
son. 

Conditions have also changed otherwise in 
Superior. Even now ships that have been 
serving ocean ports are making plans for 
coming to Superior as soon as the locks and 
channels of the St. Lawrence Waterway are 
opened. That will be next month. In 
Montreal the tentative date has been fixed as 

-April 15. Some predict it can be earlier. 

Regardless what the date may be it will 
be a matter of but a few weeks. It will mark 
the opening of the first full year of ocean 
shipping for Superior. For generations the 
people of Superior have talked and dreamed 
about such an occasion. Now it will happen 
every year and each year should be fraught 
with increasing interest as Superior’s con- 
nection with the whole world of commerce 
increases, as more and more cities and coun- 
tries of other continents become our 
neighbors in trade. 

Superior thus acquires a new red letter day 
in its calendar. It is both fixed and flexible, 
being thus of the greater interest because it 
combines certainty and uncertainty. 

Preparations for the day start the trek of 
hundreds of men back to work. For 2 to 3 
months thelr employment has been intermit- 
tent. For some of them it has been an 
inverted vacation, winter instead of summer, 
Insurance may have filled the financial gap 
for them, but they prefer the work and meet 
it with renewed zest and interest. Ore docks, 
coal docks, railroads have all participated in 
the slowdown. As they resume their normal 
activity the spirit with which they do so 
pervades the whole city. 

Opening of Navigation Day should hence- 
forth be anticipated and celebrated. In con- 
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trast to the unpredictiveness of the openings 
of a century ago, the date can now be closely 
predicted and even assisted in getting here 
on time, Likewise, its approach will differ 
in that instead of need for a pericd of ration- 
ing the many stores and warehouses here 
invite the use of their supplies and their 
competition prevents the need of the imposi- 
tion of rationing. The stores themselves may 
well give their customer the cue and put 
them in the mood to celebrate Superior’s 
Navigation Day. 


Hungarian Freedom Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. WALLHAUSER, Mr. Speaker, 
we of the free world join today in the 
solemn observation of the 112th anni- 
versary of Hungarian Freedom Day. 
Unfortunately, it is a day of sad con- 
templation, rather than one of great 
rejoicing. 

It is a solemn day and one of sad con- 
templation because of the rules of So- 
viet Russia. In defiance of all that is 
legally and morally right, the masters 
of the Kremlin have placed the Hun- 
garian nation under the yoke of Soviet 
Russia and taken from its freedom-lov- 
ing people all the rights that are in- 
herently theirs. 

In observing this anniversary of Hun- 
garian Freedom Day, it is well to relate 
some of the history of Hungary so none 
will ever forget the ruthlessness and 
cruelty of the Soviet and its ultimate 
aim—the placing of the entire world be- 
hind the Iron Curtain and making all 
people of the world its captives. 

It was on March 15, 1848, under the 
leadership of the famed and great Louis 
Kossuth, that the patriots of Hungary 
boldly bid for freedom after being tied 
to Austria for centuries. It brought 
freedom and national autonomy. 

Then in 1945, Hungary found its free- 
dom crushed through occupation by the 
crawling octopus called Soviet Russia. 
Yet, the cruel yoke of the Communists 
could not crush the desires of the Hun- 
garian people for a free and independ- 
ent nation. It burned steadily in their 
hearts and in their minds. There were 
many evidences of it. Then, in the 
tragic fall of 1956 the Hungarian people 
again rebelled against alien rule. 

Once again the Hungarians demanded 
freedom and independence and they 
fought courageously for it. Sadly, the 
freedom day victory of 1848 was not re- 
peated. Soviet tanks and artillery 
proved too much for these inspired and 
dedicated people. 

The shocking end of the Hungarian 
bid for freedom in 1956 cannot and must 
not be forgotten. Although physically 
and ruthlessly crushed by Russia’s dis- 
regard for the fundamental aspirations 
and rights of mankind, the patriots of 
Hungary gave enduring proof that their 
desire for freedom remains unquench- 
able. 
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Since the uprising of 1956, the United 
Nations General Assembly has adopted 
12 resolutions on Hungary, demanding 
the withdrawal of Soviet troops and free 
elections under international control, 
while condemning the brutality of the 
Soviet Union. The Soviet has defied 
each and every one of these resolutions. 

The Soviet continues to defy the 
United Nations and its resolutions. In 
view of this and what continues to trans- 
pire within Hungary, I sincerely hope 
the opportunity will present itself at 
the soon-to-be held East-West summit 
conference for a full-scale discussion of 
the Hungarian situation. It is my strong 
belief that no effort should be spared 
in our striving for the restoration of in- 
dependence to Hungary. 

Today, as we commemorate an earlier 
era of Hungarian freedom, we honor all 
Hungarians for their gallant and tena- 
cious longing for liberty and we pray that 
the day soon will come when the light 
of freedom and independence again will 
be burning brightly in their beloved 
homeland, 


Spenders or Savers? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix to the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Clinton (S.C.) Chronicle 
of March 10, 1960, entitled “Spenders 
or Savers?” This excellent editorial 
poses a very important question for our 
presidential candidates and the voters 
of this country. 

The Chronicle, one of South Carolina’s 
best weekly newspapers, is published by 
Mrs. W. W. Harris. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPENDERS OR SAVERS? 


Writing in U.S. News & World Report, 
David Lawrence points to “the most impor- 
tant question before the Congress.” It is 
whether the expected Federal budget surplus 
for the coming fiscal year (estimated by the 
President at $4.2 billion) shall be spent, or 
applied to the reduction of our national debt. 
As he puts it, “Shall we become ‘spenders’ or 
‘savers'?” 

There is small doubt what will happen if 
the spenders rather than the savers have 
thelr way. The surplus will be dissipated, 
there is every possibility that a deficit will 
take its place, the already weakened dollar 
will become weaker in world money markets 
and there will be new rounds of inflation. In 
this ‘connection, the President made a re- 
mark of the utmost significance: Personal- 
ly, I do not feel that any amount can be 
properly called a surplus as long as the Na- 
tion is in debt. I prefer to think of such an 
item as reduction on our children's inherit- 
ted mortgage. And, once we have estab- 
lished such payments as normal practice, we 
can profitably make improvements in our tax 
structure and thereby truly reduce the heavy 
burdens of taxation,” 
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Finally, Mr. Lawrence posed another big 
question in thesé words: “What presidential 
candidate will espouse the doctrine of pay- 
ing off the public debt by annual contribu- 
tions from surplus?” The country de- 
serves—in this election year—an unequivo- 
cal answer. 


Would Raising the Legal Wage Mini- 
mum Benefit Our Lower Paid 
Workers? , 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Will- 
ford I. King, in a recent issue of Spot- 
light, discussed the pending proposal to 
raise the Federal minimum wage from $1 
to $1.25. He questions whether raising 
the minimum would actually benefit our 
lower paid workers. Dr. King is an emi- 
nent economist, nationally known statis- 
tician, a former adviser to the U.S. Pub- 

‘lic Health Service, the Department of 
Agriculture, and the Bureau of the Cen- 
Sus. In view of the timeliness of this 
article and the provocative thoughts 
embodied in it, under unanimous con- 
Sent, I ask that the article be reprinted 
at this point in the RECORD: 

At present, the average wage of US. fac- 
tory workers is more than $2 per hour. But, 
at the same time, cases are not lacking in 
Which employees in various lines of work 
are paid only 50 cents per hour—or even less, 
It is an indisputable fact, that, in the United 
States, large numbers of persons receive rates 
Of pay too low to enable them to live in the 
Style that seems to most of us to be appro- 
Priate for Americans. Some of these workers 
actually are unable to earn enough to main- 
tain the health of themselves and their 
dependents. Is not this clearly a case calling 
for governmental intervention to protect 
helpless workers from exploitation by grasp- 

» Tuthless employers? Labor leaders so 
Contend, and hence demand that the legal 
Wage minimum be raised to $1.25 per hour. 
All that advocates of minimum-wage leg- 
tion ask is that Congress require em- 
Ployers to pay decent living wages. Can 
anyone take issue with such an obviously 
Teasonable demand? Clearly, poor people 
need additional income. Congress is admit- 
y the most powerful legislative body on 
earth. Is there any logical reason for its 
not acting at once to remedy this untoward 
situation? 

Any defensible answer to this question 

Must take into consideration the fact that, 
any given plant, the various employees 
are likely to differ greatly as regards their 
Tespective endeavors or abilities to add to 
© values of the products turned out. So, 
& typical hour, the value added by one 
Worker may be only 50 cents, while another 
May Increase returns by $5. Any employer 
lp) pays an employee in the first category 
eran per hour is courting bankruptcy. But 
t may be profitable to employ such a worker 
at a wage of 40 cents per hour. 
1 Worldwide experience throughout the cen- 
uries shows that production is maximized, 
not by having wage rates and other prices 
by government, but, instead, by having 
arrived at competitively. In either 
Pra the results are determined by the laws 
1 Supply and demand, two of which set 
Orth the general principles that raising the 
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price of a good tends to lessen the quantity 
of it which can be sold and increases the 
quantity of it which will be produced; while 
lowering the price has the opposite results. 

And, despite popular opinion to the con- 
trary, governments find it little easier to re- 
peal these laws than to abrogate the law of 
gravity. So, when, in recent decades, our 
government has supported the prices of 
farm products at levels higher than those 
which would be determined by competition, 
it has been compelled to buy huge quan- 
tities of these products to keep their prices 
up to the artificially set figures. And the 
laws of supply and demand apply just as 
rigorously to the price of labor as to the 
price of anything else. Raising wage rates 
always reduces the volume of labor which 
can be sold. 

Is it not distinctly antisocial to prevent 
the less efficient members of the working 
class from earning an honest living; or from 
at least earning as much of their living as 
they are able to pay for? Those who can 
pay their way ought not to be pauperized. 
For those who are too inefficient to make 
both ends meet, it is legitimate to make up 
the deficit out of relief funds, but there is 
no good excuse for not requiring every adult 
to go as far as he can in the direction of 
providing for himself. 

A vital fact which is overlooked by most 
advocates of minimum wage legislation is 
that the total volume of products which can 
be sold is rigidly limited by the combined 
net new spending power of all potential cus- 
tomers. A nation’s net new spending power 
equals the algebraic sum of its national in- 
come and any change in its volume of cir- 
culating medium. Careful investigation 
shows that, except in periods of currency 
inflation or deflation, the total amount of 
new spending power in any nation in any 
given month depends primarily upon the 
amount of the nation’s income in the period 
just preceding. This means that, by and 
large, people govern their spending by their 
incomes. This 18, of course, a matter of com- 
mon observation. It follows that, if higher 
minimum wage laws compel employers to 
raise the prices of their products enough to 
cover added wage costs, they will find that 
their physical volume of sales will decline. 
When this happens, they will, of course, re- 
quire fewer workers. Those laid off will be 
the least efficient. They, and not the em- 
ployers, will be the principal sufferers from 
the advance in the legal minimum wage 
rates. 

But, at this point, the labor leader will as- 
sert that we have ignored the fundamental 
fact that raising wage rates increases the 
spending-power total. Were it not for the 
fact that this fallacy is so widely accepted, 
one would not need to take the trouble to 
refute a contention so manifestly unsound, 
Obviously, if an employer pays out an extra 
thousand dollars in wages, he increases the 
purchasing power of the employees to the 
extent of $1,000. But, just as obviously, he 
decreases his own purchasing power by $1,000. 
The net influence on the total is zero. 

If, by raising the price of labor, total pur- 
chasing power could be increased and pros- 
perity induced, clearly the same principle 
would apply to raising the prices of other 
goods. Grocers could increase their purchas- 
ing power by raising the prices of foods, 
clothiers, by raising the prices of clothing, 
and so on without limit. Moreover, if this 
principle were sound, it would be the height 
of folly to discuss raising minimum wage 
rates to $1.25 per hour. If Congress really 
has power to repeal the law of supply and 
demand and legislate prosperity, it is not 
doing its duty unless it raises the minimum 
wage rate to at least $5 per hour. Why be 
niggardly? 

Clearly, no firm can afford to keep on its 
payroll any employee who fails to earn his 
pay. So, when Government advances wage 
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rates, the employer who does not believe it 
feasible to raise his selling prices, he has no 
option except to dismiss those marginal em- 
ployees whose services to him are worth less 
than the new legal minimum wage. 

It is true that the demand for certain 
types of labor is inelastic. When this is the 
case, an increase in wage rates may appear to 
produce little unemployment. Let us sun- 
pose, for example, that the wages of bakers 
are raised from $1 to $3 per hour, and that 
as à result, the price of bread rises from 15 
cents to 25 cents per loaf. In a country as 
prosperous as the United States, the proba- 
bility is that bread consumption will not de- 
cline noticeably; hence few bakers will be 

ed. Apparently, the minimum wage 
legislation has produced almost no unem- 
ployment. 

This conclusion is, however, entirely un- 
justified. Customers are spending a dime 
more for esch loaf of bread purchased, 
Their incomes have not been increased. 
Therefore, for every loaf of bread bought, 
they necessarily spend a dime less for some- 
thing else—probably for some luxury. This 
decreased demand for luxury goods makes it 
unn to hire so many workers in 
those fields of production. Workers there 
lose their Jobs. The law of supply and de- 
mand has not been circumvented. It has 
worked just as inexorably as ever. Legis- 
lating upward the wage rates of the bakers 
has caused unemployment, reduced the 
Nation’s production total, and made the 
Nation poorer. 

As the law of supply and demand indi- 
cates, pushing up prices cuts down the phys- 
ical volume of goods sold, and, with sales 
reduced, employers can get along with 
fewer workers; so layoffs result. Therefore, 
the number of unemployed is increased, and 
more people are thrown upon the relief 
rolls, thus adding to the burdens of the 
taxpayers. 

Unfortunately, the laws of nature make 
it impossible to increase the real national 
income by any means other than the ardu- 
ous process of producing goods. Such fi- 
nancial legerdemain as minimum-wage 
legislation results only in unemployment, 
diminished total production, and hence 
lower total real income. 

What any minimum-wage law really does 
is to determine what portion of the poten- 
tial working force of the Nation is to be 
condemned to idleness, and converted into 
a burden to be borne by those at work. 
This is the prime result of all minimum- 
wage enactments. Therefore, the real ques- 
tion before Congress for decision is what 
percentage of our citizens it believes it de- 
sirable to pauperize. 


Construction Differential Shipbuilding 
Contracts for West Coast Shipyards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Com- 
mission of Public Docks of the City of 
Portland, Oreg., has brought to my at- 
tention a copy of Resolution 1467 
adopted by the commission on March 1. 

This resolution urges retention of the 
6 percent construction differential for 
west coast shipyards as a fair and equi- 
table measure designed to maintain a 
reasonable amount of shipbuilding work 
in west coast ports, 
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A strong and active shipbuilding in- 
dustry on the west coast is important, 
not only to the West, but to the entire 
Nation. 

Mr. President, I wholeheartedly en- 
dorse the continuation of the 6 percent 
construction differential. I urge serious 
consideration of the resolution by all of 
my colleagues, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 1467 OF THE COMMISSION OF PUB- 
uic Docks or THE Crrr or PORTLAND 

OREG, 


Whereas the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 
provides for an award of construction-differ- 
ential shipbuilding contracts to west coast 
shipyards, in the event a west coast steam- 
ship company is involved and the bid is 
within 6 percent of any bid submitted by 
eastern or southern yards; and 

Whereas it has been established that west 
coast shipyards are faced with higher costs 
than yards on the Atlantic and gulf coasts, 
principally because the suppliers of mate- 
rials for ship construction and outfitting are 
generally located in the Eastern United 
States; and 

Whereas the continuance of a major ship- 

program on the west coast will be 

if the present 6 percent differ- 

ential is either reduced or eliminated; Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Commission of Public 
Docks of the City of Portland, Oreg., urges 
the retention of the 6-percent differential as 
a fair and equitable measure designed to 
maintain a reasonable amount of shipbuild- 
ing work in west coast ports; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Commission of Public 
Docks of Portland, Oreg., endorses the activ- 
ities of the Western Shipbuilding Associa- 
tion which are aimed at preserving the dif- 
ferential and investigating other means of 

that western shipyards continue to 
contribute to the economic welfare of the 
ports and vessel operators they serve. 
THOMAS P, GUERIN, 

Secretary. 


Hearing-Aid Indastry Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Forand bill becomes understood by the 
people, more and more opposition ap- 
pears. The following resolution ex- 
presses the stand of the hearing-aid 
industry: 

The hearing-aid industry yesterday went 
on record against the Forand bill, concern- 
ing broadening medical services to recipients 
of social security benefits, even though it 
might increase sales of its products. 

The national trade group, the Hearing-Ald 
Industry Conference, adopted a resolution 
opposing the bill on the basis that “com- 
pulsory insurance on the Federal level would 
destroy voluntary insurance plans and re- 
sult in medical care inferior to that evolved 
by the normal incentives of a free society.” 

“We are convinced this bill would lower 
the standards of medical care,” Leland A. 
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Watson, president, commented. “Voluntary 
insurance plans, like most things in a de- 
mocracy, are not perfect. But looking to the 
Federal Government is not the answer. Fed- 
eral ‘cures’ are often worse than the ‘illness.’ 
Our study of this bill, based on our experi- 
ence as an industry offering paramedical 
goods, convinces us it is in this category. 
From both the social and economic points 
of view, it would be detrimental. Medical 
care would become inferior and the taxpayer 
would be saddled with another burden.” 
The logical evolvement of such a com- 
pulsory system would be provision of such 
prosthetic devices as hearing alds, eye- 
glasses, dentures, and so on, particularly be- 
cause they are most needed by persons in the 
age groups covered by social security. On 
the face of it, Mr. Watson said, the indus- 
try should favor this, since it will act as a 
“pullt-in sales guarantee.“ However, the 
industry feels this would be a shortsighted 
point df view that might eventually lead to 
some Federal control of its own operations, 
as well as bringing a deterioration of medical 
care. 
Mr. Watson urged the public, trade associa- 
tions, civic and social groups, to go on record 
in opposition to the bill by writing Congress- 
man Foranp and their own Representatives. 


A Diplomatic Service Second to None 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
during my period of service in the Sen- 
ate I have supported many measures 
designed to strengthen our Foreign 
Service, In these days of competitive 
coexistence with world communism we 
cannot afford to be second best in 
our official representation abroad. Mr. 
President, I elaborated this point in a 
recent article, “A Diplomatic Service 
Second to None,” which appeared in the 
January number of Stentorian, a publi- 
cation of the Public Administration So- 
ciety, City College, New York, N. V., and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A DIPLOMATIC Service SECOND To None 

(By Hunxar H. HUMPHREY) 


It is an old American custom to snipe at 
our diplomats. - For generations the virile, 
aggressive man of business, the laborer, the 
frontiersman were representative of our 
forming national tradition. The diplomat, 
however, was looked upon as an un-American 
type, distrusted as too cultivated, too re- 
strained. He secmed to be too much at home 
in the semiaristocratic atmosphere of Euro- 
pean courts to be a real, he-man American. 
And it has only been during the past 30 
years, since the Rogers Act of 1924 estab- 
lished a career foreign service, that American 
diplomacy has become fully recognized as a 
profession. 

American diplomats have a remarkably 
sensitive and complicated task to perform. 
They represent abroad a vast, energetic, and 
diverse nation. Many Americans speak out 
with different voices, often contrary to the 
official policy the diplomat must represent. 
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Yet the diplomat must seek to represent, 
and interpret, the central, the basic Ameri- 
can will and intent. 

During the past 20 years few American 
professions have undergone such rapid 
change as diplomacy. Before World War I, 
the United States was believed to be splen- 
didly secure; Europe's quarrels seemed quaint 
and distant affairs. Then the diplomat 
merely observed, reported, and kept his su- 
periors in Washington informed. Inciden- 
tally, American diplomats even then had a 
very high reputation for knowing what was 
afoot abroad. 

Since World War IT, however, the Ameri- 
can diplomat is in the frone line of world 
conflict. We and the rest of the free world 
rely heavily on his sharp eye, his feel for 
intricate political or military developments 
abroad. He is the top administrator over- 
seeing and meshing the complex activities 
of American military, economic assistance, 
and information missions. Each of these is 
made up of specialists, often persuaded that 
they alone know all the answers to American 
policies and American needs. It is the diplo- 
mat who must fit each specialist into his 
proper place in the total fabric of American 
national policy. He represents us in other 
countries; he also represents us at NATO 
and at the United Nations, not just during 
the headline days when the big names come 
but also during the dog days of patient dis- 
cussion and the exploration of each party's 
point of view. He looks out for the needs of 
Americans doing business abroad. 

He recognizes that each nation has its own 
set of interests that spring from its political 
life, its traditions and its peoples’ sense of 
what is important. The interests of states 
often conflict. Specific American interests 
often contradict the ardent desires of other 
countries; their needs often work against 
our own. Our own interests must be pro- 
tected in such a way as to retain the good- 
will of the foreign country with which he 
deals. If we trample on our friends today, 
who shall stand with us tomorrow? The 
diplomat's task is also to seek out areas of 
agreement and mutual adjustment, to over- 
pass disagreement or details by emphasizing 
agreement on larger, more fundamental 
issues. 

In dealing with the Soviet Union and 
China, he takes the measure of the Krem- 
lin’s vaulting ambitions; he knows how to 
intrepret Mr, Khrushehev's optimism about 
the future. He understands the necessity 
of strength in all its many forms, of show- 
ing determination and power in the face of 
Soviet demands. He also comprehends the 
costs of ill-considered stand-patism. Often, 
by refusing to budge in a fast-moving play, 
the man who loses the initiative also loses 
the game. The slow-moving Sunday driver 
is as much a hazard on the highway as a 
speeder the police have not yet apprehended. 

These are special skills of judgment and 
personality, They are not given to any man 
at one moment. Only by training and ex- 
perience can they be acquired. 

American diplomats are often accused 
of becoming too close to whatever govern- 
ment happens now to be in power. The 
error is obvious, it is said, since every gov- 
ernment now in power is bound to be out 
of power 10 years from now. The critics 
argue that we must be friendly with all po- 
litical groups in a country so that we shall 
be “in” with a future government, But 
this is not always easy outside of Europe 
and North America. In many countries, the 
notion of a loyal opposition is unthinkable; 
opponents of the government are looked 
upon as traitors. For diplomats to consort 
with them is to render our representatives 
incapable of performing their principal 
duty—to represent American interests in 
dealing with the sovereign government. Yet 
we must be sensitive to the currents of 
public opinion, to the ideas of organized 
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labor, or racial or religious groups in other 
countries. The diplomat must be friendly 
With these political forces that may mold 
the politics of tomorrow while he deals 
directly with the governments of today. 

For the sake of serving their country 
abroad, the diplomats give up normal family 
life; they stay in no one post more than 
4 years as a rule; they forego the warmth 
of neighborhood, of a permanent circle of 
friends and loved ones. Mothers abroad 
Sometimes watch their children become 
Stricken with strange diseases. The social 
Obligations of foreign service wives are very 
heavy, and family life for young children 
is often disrupted. As children grow, their 
Parents must send them home for advanced 
education. Our diplomats wander the world 
like nomads, having seen all places, but pro- 
foundly at home in none. Those of us who 
remain at home might ponder what our 
lives would be like if we had to uproot our- 
Selves once in every 3 or 4 years for the 

ce of our working lives, moving from 
one country to another. These men and 
Women should be amply rewarded for their 
services. 

We continue to show our disregard of the 
diplomat’s skill by our unwillingness to pro- 
Vide highly qualified career men with nec- 
essary entertainment and representation 
Allowances, although every salesman and 
business executive with one-tenth the re- 
Sponsibility of these men have generous en- 
tertainment allowances indirectly falling 
upon the taxpayer through deductible busi- 
ness expenses. As a result, we block the 
advance of our most qualified men from the 
responsibilities of some of our most impor- 
tant embassies. These go, instead, to politi- 
Cal appointees as rewards for political support 
and for having been endowed with a private 

me. The best man for the job is often 
Passed over. 

Of course, no profession is perfect. There 
have been instances where professional 
American representatives abroad have lacked 
the necessary sensitivity, curiosity, and open- 
Ress to cultures that are often very different 
from our own. Too few of our diplomats 
in the past have known necessary foreign 

ges. In exotic lands where mothers 
do worry about their children’s health, 
Where local food and household supplies are 
or where the very safety of our rep- 
Tesentatives may be at stake, Americans 
May live too much apart from the local 
Community. Local governments may even 
encourage the clustering together of Amer- 
families because it is easier to protect 
can and other diplomats from local up- 
heavals. Contacts with the local people may 
then be impeded. Political appointees, ig- 
norant of the country they go to, ignorant, 
even, of the name of the country’s Prime 
ter, take a long time to understand the 
and difficult art of diplomatic rep- 
Tesentation. These are all weaknesses we 
Must overcome. 

It has been very encouraging to me to see 
the growing evidences of the American peo- 
Ple's interest in the quality and performance 
Of our Foreign Service officers abroad; Num- 

Of highly qualified young applicants are 
competing for Foreign Service apopint- 
me by taking very stiff examinations, 
Don Congress has authorized and the State 

Partment has undertaken expanded lan- 
Buage training programs. Officers in mid- 
Career now have opportunities to be tem- 

y relieved of their duties for a period 

and contemplation. New men ex- 

Perienced in Washington have been drawn 
into the Foreign Service. 


These are all good steps in the direction 
Of providing us with a diplomatic service 
adequate to the task of confronting the total 
Soviet challenge, We should settle for noth- 
ing but the best. 
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More on Trade Policy and the 
Automobile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, surely it is 
becoming apparent to those in various 
Federal departments who sit in judg- 
ment of American industry in matters 
involving foreign trade that further 
efforts to perpetuate the myth of recip- 
roca] trade can only result in additional 
serious damage to our economy. 

Over the past 2 years an impressive 
body of evidence has accumulated to 
prove beyond doubt that our Nation’s 
ability to compete effectively in world 
markets is deteriorating. We are at one 
and the same time the victims of our 
own inflated economy and the rugged 
resistance to American products abroad. 

Consider, for example, the great U.S. 
automobile industry, pioneer of mass 
production. Few industries can match 
our auto manufacturers in their degree 
of mechanization. Auto making is a 
highly efficient industry, geared to pro- 
duce a modern durable product for the 
largest consumer market in the world. 

Yet this streamlined industry, this 
model of American inventive genius and 
mass-output efficiency, has seen its mar- 
ket deeply penetrated by overseas com- 
petitors. Over 10 percent of its domestic 
market has been overrun by imports, and 
in 1959 exports of American cars tum- 
bled to their lowest point since World 
War II. 

One of the reasons for the loss of for- 
eign markets is the determination of 
many countries to maintain stiff barriers 
against American products. Other fac- 
tors, of course, play a part. High wages 
and costs in American industry has ele- 
vated the price of our autos to a non- 
competitive point. 

Furthermore, it may surprise some of 
my colleagues to learn that it costs our 
producers more than twice as much to 
ship a car to Europe as it costs their 
competitiors to ship a car from Europe 
to the United States. This is not simply 
a matter of size. It applies even if the 
identical car is involved. 

This grossly unfair situation is ex- 
plored in a timely article appearing in 
the March 10 issue of Iron Age magazine. 
I commend this article to the attention 
of all Members of the Congress who are 
seriously concerned about the crisis in 
our country’s international trade. 

Can UNITED STATES HURDLE EUROPE'S WALL? 

Popularity of foreign cars isn't the only 
reason for an out of kilter import-export 
picture in the United States. 

A major reason why imports sell like hot- 
cakes in the United States, while most 
US. bullt models are shunned over- 
seas is “discriminatory practices” in duty, 
taxes and shipping rates, says W. H. Thore- 
son, director of automotive export for Amer- 
ican Motors. 
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ROAD BLOCKS 


Mr. Thoreson says duty and taxes in Eu- 
ropean countries are set at almost pro- 
hibitive levels, and shipping charges from 
our east coast ports to Europe are double 
those for the same car returning to the 
United States. Consequently, only wealthy 
Europeans, as & rule, are buying American 
cars, 


‘These barriers have been rough to over- 
come, he says. They led to a postwar low 
of 116,520 cars from the United States to 
foreign markets in 1959. Meanwhile, im- 
port shipments soared to a record 668,070. 

“At best, the United States will hold its 
own in 1960,” Mr. Thoreson predicts, “even 
though many of the cars built abroad are 
too small for average family use, and are 
underpowered." He doesn't see domestic 
cars putting much of a dent in the overseas 
market, even though Rambler sales abroad 
are continuing to climb and other U.S. com- 
pacts are now available to whet European 
interest. 

ONE-WAY STREET 


“Duty rates and taxes on U.S. cars in 
Europe are impossible,” he points out. 
“They range from 35 to 69 percent in coun- 
tries with their own car-making plants, 
based on landed cost price, including ocean 
freight and marine insurance, on 
cubic inch displacement, and or weight.” 

By contrast, the United States charges a 
flat 8.5 percent import duty on all cars, ex- 
cluding ocean freight, plus 10 percent Fed- 
eral excise. All imports get the same treat- 
ment, regardless of size, horsepower, weight, 
price or country of origin. 

“The U.S, rate used to be higher. But at 
intervals in recent years it’s been lowered 
by 0.5 percent to help bring about tariff 
reciprocity. But reciprocity hasn't been 
realized from an automotive point of view,” 
claims Mr. Thoreson. It's time we stopped 
making automotive tariff reductions a one- 
way street.” 

LIMITED ACCESS 


The AM official says the situation isn’t tm- 
proving. “Certain car-producing countries 
in Europe, which now have a great stake in 
the U.S. market, claim they have eased re- 
strictions against our cars,“ he says. 

“But the steps have been mostly meaning- 
less. We feel other automobile manufactur- 
ing nations, which enjoy relatively free access 
to the U.S. auto market, should give our 
automobiles reasonably similar treatment,” 
Mr. Thoreson contends, 

Formation of the European Economic 
Community (Common Market) isn't likely to 
ease the situation, as Mr. Thoreson sees it. 
West Germany, France, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Luxembourg, and Belgium formed the 
group a year ago. They decided on an 
eventual average of a 31 percent import duty 
rate on cars imported from nonmember na- 
tions, plus taxes set separately by each 
member nation, 

At the same time, duties are being re- 
duced on EEC member products. By 1970 
there will be no duties levied against any 
products of these countries. Similar objec- 
tives were set later in 1959 by the Outer 
Seven Free Trade Area. This group includes 
Great Britain, Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, 
Austria, Denmark, and Portugal. 

YANKEE STAY HOME 

Mr. Thoreson says shipping charges set by 
international ocean shipping conferences also 
work to the disadvantage of U.S. auto 
makers. “For example,” he says, “a Rambler 
shipped from New York to Germany has a 
freight bill of $328. But if the same car is 
shipped back to New York the charge is only 
$158. 

“This illogical and unfair method of de- 
termining ocean rates serves further to dis- 
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courage the purchase of American-bullt cars 
in Europe, and to encourage the importation 
of European cars into this country,” he says. 

Mr. Thoreson takes exception to arguments 
that perhaps domestic auto makers shouldn't 
be too upset by their current import-export 
disadvantage because it was the other way 
around for many years. “The disparity in 
our favor in early postwar years wasn't caused 
by discriminatory taxes on our part. It was 
because Europe simply didn't have the 
capacity to produce cars in great quantity.” 


Mr. Speaker, the discriminatory trade 
practices by foreign countries against 
US. exports must be brought to an im- 
mediate end. 


Canning: How It All Began 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
year is the 150th anniversary of the in- 
vention of canning. The science of food 
preservation by canning has taken such 
great strides in recent years that this 
anniversary is of special significance. In 
my own State of Wisconsin the canning 
industry began in 1887, when Albert 
Landreth established the first cannery in 
Manitowoc. Today, about one out of 
every eight people employed in industry 
in Wisconsin is engaged in the processing 
of food. A few statistics reveal Wis- 
consin’s place in the canning industry. 
Forty percent of the canned peas pro- 
duced in the United States are produced 
in Wisconsin. Wisconsin also ranks first 
nationally in the canning of carrots, 
beets, and sweet corn; second in sauer- 
kraut, cranberries, and pickles; and 
third in green and wax beans and green 
lima beans. Wisconsin also cans major 
quantities of cherries and apples, in 
various forms. There are about 120 can- 
ning plants in the State, which employ 
as many as 40,000 people in the harvest- 
ing season. They produced about one- 
fifth of all the canned vegetables in the 
United States last year, which works out 
to five cans for every person in the 
country. 

Beer and milk are two other leading 
canned products in which Wisconsin 
leads the Nation. All this canning ac- 
tivity has led to another huge industry 
in Wisconsin; namely, the tin can in- 
dustry. Well over 2 billion cans are 
manufactured each year in Wisconsin. 

In each case cans provide a vital link 
between the producer and the consumer. 
As Norman Sorenson, 1959 president of 
the National Canners Association, re- 
cently wrote: 

The art of canning, as discovered by 
Nicolas Appert in 1810, freed mankind from 
the bondage of the seasons. It has enabled 
the farmer to plant his crops free of the 
fear that his work of many months might be 
lost in a few days at the market place, and 
has enabled almost everyone, everywhere, to 
enjoy the products of the field without re- 
gard for the calendar. 
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As we view the multicolored array of 
canned foods now available to every 
consumer it is difficult to realize that 
just a century and a half ago the need 
for a reliable method of preserving food 
was so desperate that the French Gov- 
ernment offered a generous prize for a 
method of conserving food so that it 
could be conveyed on long sea voyages. 
To bring the exciting tale of the develop- 
ment of canning from the discovery of 
the basic technique to its present posi- 
tion as one of the Nation's leading in- 
dustries, I ask unanimous consent that 
an article entitled “Canning: How It All 
Began,” by Nelson H. Budd, information 
director and assistant executive secre- 
tary of the National Canners Associa- 
tion, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Canninc: How Ir ALL BEGAN—A Vw His- 
TORICAL DIGEST 
(By Nelson H. Budd) 

In 1960 two important holidays will 
occur: 

January 30 marks the 150th anniversary 
of the birth of canning—the official accept- 
ance by the French Government in 1810 of 
Nicolas Appert's method of preserving food 
by cooking it in a hermetically sealed con- 
tainer. 

And on August 25, 1810, 6 months after 
Appert's method was published to the 
world—the first patent for the manufacture 
of a metal container was granted by George 
III of England. 

These important happenings led to the 
establishment of two great industries— 
canning and can manufacture. In 1960 
these industries have a right to be proud and 
to broadcast the information that they have 
been “serving mankind for 150 years,” 

Accordingly, joint ceremonies are planned 
for the convention of the National Canners 
Association at Miami Beach during the pe- 
riod January 17-20. In p these 
events, NCA is joining hands with the Can 
Manufacturers Institute in launching a year- 
round observance during 1960 of the birth- 
day of the food preservation method known 
gs canning and the beginnings of the metal 
container, which has played so great a role 
in carrying canned foods into the kitchens 
and pantries of a vast world population. 

Most hardheaded businessmen have no pa- 
tience with the past. They regard observ- 
ance of anniversaries and birthdays as trivial, 
sentimental, even wasteful activities. This 
was apparent in 1952 when NCA staged offi- 
cial celebrations with the French Embassy 
of the 200th birthday of Appert. Neverthe- 
less, because of the publicity that cere- 
mony received, millions of consumers were 
made acquainted with the accomplishments 
of canning, with the scientific and economic 
Progress it has made, and its great contri- 
butions to public health and welfare. As 
President Sorensen has pointed out, “The 
very act of paying honor indicates to the by- 
stander that honor is due.“ He has urged 
that canners take the lessons of the past, 
apply them to the present, and in that 
manner be looking to the future. The NCA 
policy on the sesquicentennial year activities 
is to use past events only to illustrate and 
measure to the consumer the progress of the 
industry to its eminence of today. 

THE HISTORY OF CANNING 


In 1795 France not only was fighting most 
of Europe but was in the throes of revolu- 
tion at home. She was victorious over enemy 
nations, but her governing body—the Di- 
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rectory—was gravely concerned over one 
enemy found to be unconquerable. French 
soldiers and sailors were dying from scurvy 
and malnutrition. Except when they could 
forage, their diet was largely salt meat and 
bread 


The problem was critical. The Directory 
voted to offer a 12,000-franc prize to the citi- 
zen who could devise a method of preserving 
food for transport on military and naval 
campaigns, 

An ‘obscure confectioner and chef named 
Nicolas Ap worked for 14 years on the 
problem. simple theory was that if food 
is sufficiently heated while sealed in a con- 
tainer that excludes air, the food will keep, 
and this is the fundamental modern princi- 
ple of canning as practiced today. Appert 
filled bottles with various foods, sealed them 
with wired and wax cork stoppers, and 
cooked them in boiling water. Samples of 
his preserved vegetables and fruits were put 
on sailing vessels and sent around the world. 
They retained their wholesomeness and, on 
January 30, 1810, Appert was awarded the 
prize by Count Montalivet, Minister of the 
Interior, The Emperor, Napoleon, succeed- 
ing the Directory as head of the govern- 
ment, maintained support of the project, 
because he, more than any other French 
leader, realized its importance to successful 
military campaigns, 

Appert’s procedures, used in canning some 
70 different products, were set forth in his 
treatise, "The Book of All Households; or 
the Art of Preserving Animal and Vegetable 
Substances for Many Years,” published in 
June 1810, and immediately widely dis- 
tributed and translated into many European 


languages. 

From Appert's time to the present, the his- 
tory of canning is a story of inventive genius 
devoted to the development of better con- 
tainers, improved equipment, timesaving 
machinery, and research. All of this had 
led to the discovery and understanding of 
the scientific principles on which canning 
is based and the practical application of sci- 
ence to the industry's operations. Although 
the humble Appert was not a scientist, 
he had the scientific instinct. He knew that 
his process preserved food, but not why. It 
remained for the great French scientist, 
Louis Pasteur, to reveal to the world that food 
spoiled through the process of fermentation 
because of the action of ever-present bac- 
teria. Pasteur magnanimously acknowledged 
his debt to Appert, stating, in 1873, when he 
published his experiments on wine conserva- 
tion, “I made only a new application of the 
method of Appert.” Due to the foundations 
laid by Pasteur for the science of bacteri- 
ology, the canning and preserving of foods 
made real progress, although it was near the 
end of the 19th century before the pioneer 
studies of H. L. Russell in Wisconsin and 
Samuel C. Prescott and W. Lyman Under- 
wood of Massachusetts, demonstrated the 
importance of destroying bacteria in order 
to make food keep. 

Two months following publication of the 
Appert treatise in Paris, Peter Durand, a 
merchant in England, applied to King 
George III for a patent covering a “method 
of preserving animal food, vegetable food, 
or other perishable articles a long time from 

or useless.” His ap- 
plication, filed on Augsut 25, 1810, con- 
tained a description including the statement 
“I place and enclose the said food or article 
in bottles or other vessels of glass, pottery, 
tin or other other metals of fit materials.” 
This being the only particular in which the 
Durand description differs from Appert's it 
has been referred to in much of the canning 
industry literature as a first patent for the 
manufacture of the tin can, although no 
record has been found that Durand either 
manufactured canned foods or a metal con- 
tainer. Durand sold his patent to John Hall, 
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founder of the Dartford Iron Works, and his 
Partner, Bryan Donkin. They used tin can- 
isters made of iron coated with tin, which a 
good tinsmith could turn out at the rate of 
10 cans a day. 

Donkin and Hall, in 1813 sent tins of food 
to authorities of the British Army and Navy 
for trial. Supplies, sent to stations at St. 
Helena and in the West-Indies, added desir- 
able variety to the diets of these garrisons. 
By 1818 considerable amounts of canned 
meats, vegetable combinations, and soups 
Were being supplied to the Admiralty, The 
term “bully beef" is said to come from sail- 
ors’ efforts to pronounce “soup and bouilli,” 
a popular canned food of those days. 

“Tinned foods" steadily gained acceptance, 
not only among soldiers and sallors, but also 
among civilians, 


CANNING LAUNCHED IN AMERICA 


William Underwood arrived in America 
from England in 1817 determined to estab- 
lish food canning in this country, His. ef- 
forts met only with rebuffs, and from New 
Orleans, where he had landed, he decided 
to strike north. Without funds, he is said 
to have walked the entire distance to Bos- 
ton, endeavoring en route to interest peo- 
ple in his project, but without success. 
Finally, in Boston, after 2 years in America, 
he was able to establish a small 
Plant where he packed fruits, pickles, and 
Condiments in bottles, most of which were 
Sold in South America and the Far East. 
Authorities are not in full agreement as to 
Which operation was first, but there is rec- 
ord of the packing of salmon, lobsters, and 
Oysters in New York by Thomas Kensett and 
Ezra Daggett in 1819. Kensett was granted 
the first American patent on the tin con- 
tainer in 1825. An Underwood Co. book- 
keeper began to abbreviate “canister” to 
“can,” and a new and important noun was 
born. The word “canning” came to be the 
designation for the operation of sterilizing 
food by heat and sealing it in airtight con- 
tainers, regardless of whether the container 
Was tin or glass, or whether the food was 
being prepared commercially or in the home. 


CRUDE STEAM COOKER 


In 1839 Isaac Winslow began a series of 
attempts to cook corn in a crude steam 
Cooker at his home in Maine. Between 
1840 and 1850 salmon and lobster were canned 
in Maine and New Brunswick, oysters in 
Baltimore, and tomatoes by Crosby in Penn- 
Sylvania. 

During the next decade commercial can- 
Neries were started in New York, Maryland, 
and Delaware. Gail Borden in 1856 be- 
Came one of mankind's greatest benefactors 

‘ough his development of a process for 
Condensing milk and sealing it hermetically. 

A technical advance was achieved by 
Canners in 1861, when they began to add 
Calcium chloride to the water in which the 
Closed cans were cooked. This method 
Measurably increased production volume. 

The real expansion of the canning indus- 
try in the United States actually began in 
that decede. Processing plants for fruits 
and vegetables sprang up in Ohio, Indiana, 
Ilinois, and California. Winslow finally was 
Successful in his efforts to can corn, and in 
1862 was granted his patent. Pacific Coast 
Salmon was first canned on the Sacramento 
River in 1864 and on the Columbia River 
in 1866. 

The War Between the States gave many 
People their first taste of canned foods, al- 
though the more adventurous had become 
Tamiliar with their use on numerous west- 
Word migrations as the country was being 
settled. 

One of the great developments which 
helped the growth of the industry was the 
invention of the retort, or pressure cooker, 
by A. K. Shriver of Baltimore in 1874. This 
enabled canners to control temperatures ac- 
, SUrately while cooking the scaled cans. In 
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fact, the half-century immediately follow- 
ing the war was characterized by numerous 
mechanical developments and inventions, 
each of which helped put canning on a 
progressive automatic mass production basis. 
For saimon canning an automatic device 
was perfected to clean and trim the fish; 
for corn, special machines to husk the ears, 
free them of cornsilk, and cut kernels off 
the cob; for tomatoes, machinery to wash, 
scald, and fill; for peas, device that removes 
the entire pea vine from the ground and 
shells the peas without picking pods. There 
were refinements in the speed and accuracy 
of machines to fill the various foods into 
cans and ingenious conveyors to move the 
raw food, cans, and other supplies from 
stage to stage of the processing line. Can- 
ning thus became a pioneer in automation. 
` PLANTS START IN MANY AREAS 


Naturally, the industry continued to ex- 
pand, Canning plants were started in new 
areas, and new products were added to the 
canned food lists. Vegetable canneries ap- 
peared in Iowa between 1870 and 1880. Meats 
were canned in Chicago in 1872; shrimp in 
New Orleans in 1875 and canned sardine 
production began in Maine the next year. In 
1878, a salmon cannery was built in Alaska; 
peas were first canned in Wisconsin in 1881. 
The first pineapple cannery was built in 
Hawaii in 1892, although pineapple was 
among the foods Appert had packed success- 
fully. Soups had been among the products 
canned by the English pioneers, Donkin and 
Hall. Condensed soups were added to the 
canned product list in the United States in 
1897. The number of establishments in- 
creased from less than 100 in 1870 to 1,800 
in 1900 to some 2,700 today. 

Another important technological develop- 
ment that did much to expand canned foods 
production was the invention of what was 
called the sanitary can, about 1900, which 
in less than two decades practically replaced 
all former types of metal food cans in com- 
mercial use. This was the open-top cylindri- 
cal.can, into which canners could fill larger 
pieces of food, with no damage to the food 
particles such as had been experienced with 
the “hole and cap” can which it outmoded. 
The new sanitary can was so made that the 
lid could be crimped on by machine. The 
solder once used to seal cap holes no longer 
came in contact with the food. 

And then in 1903 came the mechaniza- 
tion of glass blowing, making possible the 
mass production of glass food containers, the 
most reyolutionary advance in the realm of 
glass container since the birth of the Mason 
jar in 1858. 

The 20th century witnessed a continua- 
tion of canning industry expansion and fur- 
ther development of automatic machinery. 
Mechanisms were devised to pit cherries; to 
peel, halve, quarter, slice, and core apples 
and other fruits; and to snip the inedible 
ends off beans, The industry trended toward 
a scientific basis. The National Canners As- 
sociation was formed in 1907 and 6 years 
later established important research labora- 
tories to study canning technology. From 
this research came important scientific find- 
ings that resulted in safe times and tempera- 
tures for processing and many other develop- 
ments that improved the industry's prod- 
ucts. Canning leaders were in the forefront 
of efforts that resulted in establishment of 
the original Food and Drugs Act of 1906. 
Research was applied to the growing and 
control of the raw products of the farm and 
orchard. Many strains of fruits and vege- 
tables particularly suitable for canning were 
introduced. 

During World War I, an enormous amount 
of canned foods was consumed our 
armies. Soon after we entered the conflict 
the War Department bought up 75 percent 
of all available canned salmon, 40 percent 
of the tomatoes, and other foods in quan- 
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tity. The Industry, through N.C.A., devel- 
oped the system by which canners were or- 
dered to set aside and reserve varying per- 
centages of each year’s production for first 
call by the Army and Navy. 

In peacetime between the two wars can- 
ners continued their awareness of the chang- 
ing needs of the homemaker and tried to 
keep pace with modern requirements through 
introduction of new products. By 1921 
canned citrus juice and grapefruit segments 
were being shipped out of Florida. In 1924 
tomato julce was first marketed in Indiana. 
Other fruit and vegetable juices found im- 
mediate favor and grew to become volume 
packs. Canned baby foods also were intro- 
duced in the early 1920's. The rapid devel- 
opment of these three items—canned citrus, 
baby foods, and juices—was a notable reflec- 
tion of the growing public acceptance of 
canned foods. 

World War IT accentuated their essen- 
tiality, the Government granting priorities 
for scarce metals needed to maintain canned 
foods production at peak. Two-thirds of the 
food supply used by the fighting forces of 
America and its allles came to them in cans 
and jars. The seizure by the Japanese of 
the important tin sources in Malaya brought 
about a critical conseryation of tin and led 
to new packaging practices. Glass contain- 
ers, always in use for certain preserved foods, 
helped relieve the demand on tin. 

In the postwar period it was found that 
the public would consume the full produc- 
tion capacity of the industry, and record 
annual packs have been made. 

Since the days of the crude experiments 
by Appert about 150 years ago, canning has 
been brought to such a high point of effi- 
ciency, through the genius of American in- 
ventors, scientists, and businessmen, that 
civilized progress could not exist without it. 
Canning is a priceless boon to the house- 
wife; furnishes profitable outlets for the 
products of the farm, the orchard, and the 
sea; reduces food costs for the average family; 
and places choice, nutritious, and wholesome 
foods within the reach of all, producing for 
America in particular the highest of living 
standards. 

And so now, today, to measure the growth 
and tremendous expansion of this industry 
from Appert’s crude beginnings, here are 
some facts about the size and economic im- 
portance attained by the industry he 
fathered: 

The canning industry comprises about 
2,700 canneries in 49 States, which annually 
produce some 1,200 different canned food 
items: fruits, vegetables, juices, fish and sea 
foods, meat, poultry, soups, baby foods, milk, 
and many formulated foods. 

Production of the canning industry 
amounts to more than 22 billion pounds an- 
nually representing about 9 percent of the 
Nation’s food supply, packed in about 700 
million actual cases (about 22 billion con- 
tainers) of canned and glassed foods, hav- 
ing a retail value of about $4.7 billion. 

Farmers and growers market a large por- 
tion of their annual harvest through canners 
and often are guaranteed a cash income 
which helps absorb risks involved in market- 
ing other crops on the fresh market. Can- 
ners contract in advance of planting for 
many vegetables. They pay farmers and 
other producers about $1.5 billion annually 
for the raw products. 

Workers in the canning industry receive 
wages and salaries totaling more than $500 
million a year. At peak season employment 
in the industry totals as many as 350,000 
persons. 

The canning industry was one of the first 
to utilize the principle of automation. The 
industry today is one of the most highly 
mechanized of all American industries. 

The canning industry is the Nation's third 
largest user of steel. The quantity of steel 
used by the canning industry for cans, ma- 
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chinery and other equipment is exceeded 
only by the totals for the automobile in- 
dustry and the construction industry, 

Canned foods are available at any place, 
at any time, for consumption in homes or 
restaurants. Canned foods provide impor- 
tant sources of vitamins, minerals and other 
nutrients. They have become a necessity 
in time of war. 


Russian Efforts To Conquer Space Are 
Really Designed To Win Control of the 
Earth—and Us—an Address by Gen. 
James Doolittle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following address given re- 
cently by Gen. James H. Doolittle on 
the occasion of his receiving from Na- 
tional Business Publications its Silver 
Quill Award. This is about the finest 
brief statement I have seen of the essen- 
tial priorities America, must adopt in 
dead earnest if we are to win this hard 
world struggle or even to survive, The 
address follows: 

Mr. Chairman, Admiral Burke, distin- 
guished guests, ladies, and gentlemen, I 
am proud and grateful to be the 1959 re- 
cipient of the Silver Quill Award. I especi- 
ally appreciate the generous words that have 
been addressed to me in presenting it, 

Your business publications have contrib- 
uted much to the advancement of our na- 
tional knowledge. You who plan and pub- 
lish them are educators of a high order, 
The professional man does not complete his 
education in the university. To excel he 
must continue to study for the rest of his 
active life. Your publications provide regu- 
lar refresher courses to keep busy execu- 
tives, farmers, lawyers and doctors abreast 
the rapidly changing times. For the scien- 
tists and engineers your technical periodi- 
cals are “must” reading. They do indeed 
help, to use your phrase, to “power the pro- 
gress of our technology.” 

Ihave followed the discussion tonight with 
keen interest. It has given timely recogni- 
tion to the new development in the struggle 
between Communism and freedom. The 
panel has emphasized that the American 
economy must be strong and our leadership 
enlightened and firm, 

In my mind, there are six fundamental 
factors which must be considered if we are 
to deal with the Soviets: 

First. There is no sound indication that 
they have abandoned or indeed altered their 
basic objective of world communization and 
world domination. 

Second, Our military might has to date 
deterred them from quickly achieving their 
objective by force of arms. 

Third. They will continue to endeavor to 
advance the cause of communism by propa- 
ganda, infiltration, subversion, and if per- 
mitted, by limited warfare. 

Fourth. Over the long haul, economic war- 
fare may well offer the best means of achiev- 
ing their objective. 

Fifth. The present Soviet peace offensive 
must be considered in the light of their 
desire to reduce military expenditures, 
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strengthen their economy and improve their 
present low standard of living. 

Sixth. “Peaceful coexistence,” to the So- 
viets, means the eventual imposition of com- 
munism by means other than all-out-war. 

Against this background, I want to talk 
with you about national priorities—imypor- 
tant not only in the present struggle but to 
our future. 

May I begin by drawing your attention toa 
striking fact; the Soviet economy is, in effect, 
a space economy now while ours is largely 
a consumer economy. They are concentrat- 
ing on the space race as much of their sci- 
entific, technological and economic resources 
as they think necessary to win it. 

I'm sure they don’t expect to win converts 
to communism on the Moon or Mars. They 
are using their space “‘firsts" in an effort to 
win converts here on Earth—in the Middle 
East, Asia, Africa, Europe, and the Americas. 

When we probe space, we insist—and right- 
ly—on getting a high yield in scientific in- 
formation for. our investment. And we 
weigh such investment against alternatives 
that might produce bigger dividends in na- 
tional security and national welfare. By 
contrast, the Soviets measure the value of 
their space ventures, regardless of any other 
results, primarily in terms of waging and 
winning the cold war, 

During my visit to the Soviet Union last 
summer, I found that their priorities differ 
greatly from ours. Education, science, heavy 
industry, power, and transportation—these 
are key words which identify their top pri- 
orities, with military strength as the over- 
riding objective. Consumer goods have a 
very restricted claim on their allocation of 
resources. > 

I do not cite this comparison tọ suggest 
that we scrap our consumer economy. For 
the standard of life It has given us has been 
historically our sputnik, drawing world at- 
tention and, if not admiration, at least envy. 
The question now is whether we can hold 
to that standard and at the same time meet 
the priorities of the space age. I believe we 
can. But we must understand that in a 
butter and eggs, high-fat economy, it is 
necessary to work hard—produce much to 
match a Spartan, all-out-for-space economy. 

It is quite obvious that the Soviets can 
outdo us in selected fields by investing more 
of their resources in a particular activity 
than we are willing todo. There is, however, 
no doubt in my mind that we can still outdo 
them in any feld of endeavor if we choose 
to concentrate enough of our human and 
material resources on a specific goal. 

I believe we have to make some hard 
choices in the next decade concerning what 
we, as free people, want to do with our 
talents, our technology, and our time. That 
means selecting and giving attention to cer- 
tain priorities. 

Walter Lippman recently wrote, “The 
critical weakness of our society is that our 
people do not have great purposes which they 
are united to achieve, the public mood is 
defensive, to hold on and to conserve, not to 
push forward and create." The danger im- 
plied prompts me to plead the case for setting 
our sights on five points which are essential, 
in my judgment, to clarifying and then 
achieving our national purposes. 

-Of first priority is an appreciation of moral 
values and a commitment to live in accord- 
ance with them. This is the sound founda- 
tion on which our ideology must rest. 

There are many differences between our 
system and communism, but the basic moral 
difference can best be expressed by the dif- 
ference between the Golden Rule Do unto 
others as you would that they do unto you! 
and the law of expediency, “The end justifies 
the means.” 

The one leads to Improvement of the hu- 
man species, to making man more nearly 
approach the image of his Maker. The oth- 
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er degrades man. Our morality gives us our 
greatest long-range advantage over commu- 
nism. We must explain this to our own peo- 
ple and to the peoples of the world, to many 
of whom Russian communism and American 
capitalism appear to be only competing ma- 
terialisms. 

A second priority is the improvement of 
our educational system. Any individual or 
nation will profit and progress in direct pro- 
portion to what they know and to what they 
do with what what they know. Knowledge 
and effort spell success. 

I have nothing against cosmetics and 
horse racing, but we can no longer afford, if 
we ever could, to spend more on such luxu- 
ries than on our schools. The low esteem 
in which education has been held for years 
is evident from the dollar value we have at- 
tached to its support. The consequence is 
a serious shortage of classrooms, of teachers, 
and of highly trained people, particularly 
in science and technology, in research and 
development. 

The average teacher’s salary of $5,000 falls 
some 60 percent below the average income 
prevailing in 17 other comparable profes- 
sions. It is a wonder that we face only a 
teacher shortage, not à teacher famine. 
This is explained, in large part, by the mo- 
tivation and dedication of our teachers. 

Yet the gap between what we have and 
what we must achieve in education cannot 
be closed by dollars alone. 

Parents have a responsibility to help close 
that gap by sending their children to school 
disciplined, eager to learn and unafraid of 
the difficult. 

The basic differences between Soviet edu- 
cation and our own is that they better un- 
derstand the importance of education and 
the Soviet child is more disciplined and 
studies harder. 

No group has a bigger stake in better edu- 
cation—from elementary through graduate 
schools—than business management. I feel 
I am putting this proposition to the right 
audience, 

Let's take the lead in supporting a revival 
of learning. Let's insist that the scholar get 
at least the accolades accorded the athlete. 
Let's call a halt to the march toward medi- 
ocrity. Let's make our school courses difi- 
cult enough so the average student has to 
study hard—so even the gifted does not find 
it so easy that laziness is encouraged. 

Let's help all who are willing to learn and 
let’s provide extra faculty guidance and 
stimulation for the gifted as well as for the 
retarded. We must find, encourage, develop 
and utilize genius. 

Our success in every major endeavor, 
whether in social and political life, or in 
technological advance, depends largely upon 
what we do now to elevate American edu- 
cation. 

A third priority is the need to step up 
the pace of science and technology to serve 
better both human needs and national se- 
curity. Science must increase our stockpile 
of basic knowledge and technology must ap- 
ply that knowledge for human welfare. 

We could lose all by allowing an adversary 
to gain a technical advantage in space weap- 
ons. We almost did when we allowed Stalin 
a nearly uncontested 8 years head start on 
rocket and missile development. It took 
us 6 years of allout effort to catch up—tech- 
nologically. In this connection I would like 
to say that our last 15 Atlas ICBM firings 
have been successful and the accuracy, CEP, 
circular error probable, has exceeded our 
optimistic expectations. 

But to win the world for freedom takes 
much more than weaponry. It calls for the 
application of science and technology to 
human needs—making the deserts bloom 
with desalinized seas water, converting solar 
energy to power, unlocking the secrets of 
the living cell to achieve a longer, healthier 
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life span, and eventually through the life 
sciences and social science, developing better 
understanding and cooperation between 
peoples. 

A fourth priority is a sound and expanding 
economy. In this connection I would like 
to refer you to two excellent addresses on this 
subject, before this august group, by two 
distinguished former recipients of the Silver 
Guill Award; Senator Harry F. Brno and 
Mr, Benjamin F. Fairless, 

Almost everything we do, from helping to 
keep the free world united to deterring ag- 
gression, depends upon a thriving, ever- 
expanding U.S. economy. In my opinion, 
this is so all-important that we simply can- 
not be content with a mere 3 percent annual 
increase in our gross national product. We 
must raise that to a 5-percent rate of eco- 
nomic expansion just to maintain our pres- 
ent lead over so determined a competitor as 
the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet economic objective is outlined 
on a billboard I saw in Crimea. It said: 
“By 1965 the Communist bloc will account 
for more than half of the world’s produc- 
tion“ —will produce more than all the rest 
ot the world put together. To stimulate their 
People to greater effort they promise them 
that: “Within 10 years the Soviet citizen 
Will be the most contented in the world“ 
that is to say will have a higher standard 
of living than the American. To counter 
this we must produce more. We must em- 
ploy improved methods. We must work 
harder, 

A final, overriding fifth priority is national 
Security itself, Weakness, on our part, 
Would encourage aggression—would lead to 
War. Only adequate military strength can 
deter war. Furthermore, it is vital in the 
Present global contest for all of us to keep 
in mind that a weaker economy can over- 
Whelm and defeat a stronger one by giving 
the military demands a higher priority than 
Civilian needs. I would point out that while 
the Soviet steel production is only half of 
Ours their rate of increase in steel produc- 
tion is twice ours and almost all of it goes 
into heavy industry and the military. Very 
little goes into consumer goods—where most 
ot ours goes. 

The problems of national security take on 
New dimensions in the space age. For one 
thing, deterrent power that really deters has 
to exist in a state of split-second readiness. 
It has to be safeguarded against a surprise 
first strike with nuclear weapons. Civilian 

ation and protection, especially 
against fall-out, is vital to the ability to 
Sustain and recover from a nuclear attack. 

The importance of the race for space comes 
into sharper focus when we cbnsider the 
Need for perfecting satellites for reconnais- 
ŝance, communications and early warning 
Systems. We are already at work on second 
and are thinking about third and even 
fourth generation space vehicles for a wide 
Variety of military missions. Adaptations of 

ese space vehicles can also serve the na- 
tional security by providing reliable methods 
Tor inspection of arms control agreements. 
Such vehicles can be used to patrol peace as 
Well as to deter war. 

Perhaps we can better understand the role 
Sf national security if we think of it as the 
w over the whole structure of American 

e. 

These, then, are the high national priori- 

es as I see them: 

1. Commitment to moral values. 

2. Support for education. 

3. Concentration on science and tech- 
nology. 

4. A sound and growing economy, 

5. Dedication to national security. 

These priorities are interrelated and in- 

ependent. Our principles, our knowl- 
edge and our effort are foundations fòr what 
We do in using science and technology to 
expand our economy and provide for the 
National security. 
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We must establish and support these 
priorities if we are to maintain our way 
of life, preserve our freedom, and meet our 
obligations to the free world. 

Mr. Chairman, may I conclude by again 
expressing my heartfelt appreciation for the 
honor bestowed upon me tonight and also 
for the privilege of sharing my thoughts with 
this distinguished company. 


Heal the Sick and Feed the Hungry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


‘OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
needs of the peoples of the Middle East 
for food, clothing, and medicines and 
for schools and hospitals are urgent. I 
have long felt and often said that we 
Americans have a special responsibility 
in conscience to share from our abun- 
dance of food, fiber, and technical skill 
with the peoples of the underdeveloped 
nations still living in desperate poverty. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article I wrote which ap- 
peared in the March 1960 issue of Adult 
Student, periodical of the general board 
of education of the Methodist Church, 
and which is entitled “The Christian 
Imperative: Heal the Sick and Feed the 
Hungry,” be printed in the Appendix to 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue CHRISTIAN IMPERATIVE: HEAL THE SICK 
AND FEED THE HUNGRY 
(By Husert H. HUMPHREY) 

For years the undeveloped Middle East 
has needed medicine, not machineguns. 
It has needed schools, not soldiers. It has 
needed food, not foxholes. Medicine, 
schools, and food are the three ingredients 
necessary to battle the “Four Horsemen.” 

For a long time, some of us have been 
contending that: 

First. Most of the critical areas of the 
world do not need American arms, guns, 
and tanks as much as they need American 
helping hands.. 

Second. If America will put more of her 
international effort into constructive chan- 
nels—such as medicine, ,schooling, and 
food—we shall have far more of an impact on 
the minds of the underdeveloped countries 
of the world than we shall if we proceed by 
way of the military type of aid which we 
tend to extend. 

Third. Conditions among the average peo- 
ple in the underdeveloped countries are so 
bad that they will tend to accept almost 
any form of quick, dramatic salvation. The 
tragic truth, which we must realize, is that 
while the living standard of the people 
in the industrial nations is rising, that of 
the people in underdeveloped countries is 
actually deteriorating. 

Interestingly enough, while President 
Nasser, of the United Arab Republic, con- 
tinues with his so-called diplomatic vic- 
tories, the truth is that the standard of 
living of his people is abysmally low; in 
fact, there has been little or no improve- 
ment. T have heard that there has actually 
been a drop in the per capita income of 
the people of Egypt. What a shame. These 
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people desperately need a more constructive 
use of their meager resources. 

Something can be done about this mat- 
ter; but it cannot be done by the sending 
of tanks, guns, and soldiers. Instead, it can 
be done by meeting the needs of these peo- 
ple, by sending to them teachers, medicine, 
food, social planning. It will not be 
achieved by sending military missions or by 
trying to bolster up old, feudalistic govern- 
ing groups which will be rubbed out of 
existence as surely as the dawn follows the 
night. Today a revolution is underway. 
No amount of patching up or firming up old, 
feudalistic, monarchial, or aristocratic sys- 
tems will succeed; and we shall be well ad- 
vised if we kept that fact in mind. 

This situation means that we must have 
a program which at least will lend itself to 
constructive results. 

The Middle East is not only a hotbed of 
intrigue, conspiracy, and East-West con- 
flict but also a hotbed of human disease 
and suffering. With such conditions, it is 
impossible to have peace; the world’s peace 
is bound to be threatened. The people of 
these countries are emotional and explosive 
in temperament; and with such problems 
ever present and, indeed, becoming aggra- 
vated, there is an inevitable trend toward 
trouble. 

Let the American people ask themselves 
about the ragged rioters—the pro-Nasser 
demonstraters—in the streets of Tripoli, 
Lebanon, or Beirut, or in the streets of | 
Baghdad, Iraq, or Amman, Jordan, “Exactly 
who are these rioters—these riflemen and 
hand grenade throwers? What is their con- 
dition in life? What, if any, possessions do 
they have In the world?” 

Let the American people also ask, “How 
well, physically, are these people and their 
families?” 

If we ask ourselves the latter question, we 
shall find that in these Middle East coun- 
tries we are dealing with populations which 
contain a fantastically large number of sick 
and diseased persons. It is not surprising 
that in bodies so often racked with pain and 
disease, judgments may be distorted, and 
demagogy may be heeded and followed. 

The available health statistics on these and 
other underdeveloped countries are woefully 
deficient. But they do reveal a tragic 
picture. 

For example, the very eyes with which the 
people of Egypt or the people of Iraq or 
other lands view man’s problems are, in 
literally hundreds of thousands of cases, 
racked with the disease of trachoma, which 
can lead to blindness. In some places—for 
instance in some villages in Egypt—the 
trachoma rate is over 90 percent. 

So we would do well to remind the peoples 
of Egypt and their leaders that we are pre- 
pared to wage war against the disease of 
trachoma, and that our facilities for waging 
war against disease are even more efficient 
than are our capacity and our facilities to 
maintain military defense and to wage war, 
if need be, in behalf of our own freedom. 

Approximately 1 out of every 5 persons 
in Iraq is suffering from trachoma or some 
other form of eye disease. In those two 
countries, the rate of malnutrition is ap- 
palling. Well over 50 percent of the entire 
population is underfed, the victims of hunger 
and malnutrition. ite 

Egypt and Iraq are plagu y the snall- 
borne disease known as schistosomiasis, 
which goes on from generation to generation, 
racking and debilitating whole segments of 
the population. 

In Syria, malaria is still a long way from 
conquest, with more than three-quarters of a 
million persons living in malarious areas. 

In some areas of Jordan, 9 out of every 10 
people are infected with intestinal worms 
and diseases, 

I have seen those people; and I want to 
say that never in my life did I experience 
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such emotional pain as when I saw the 
hunger, the privation, and the disease of 
literally hundreds of thousands of people. 

Is it any wonder they are in rebellion? Is 
it any wonder they are emotional? Is it any 
wonder they follow demagogs? Is it any 
wonder they kill? What do they have to 
live for? Our answer, all too often, has been 
more guns for ruling groups, rather than 
more food, medicine, teachers, and books for 
the people. 

It is not as if we had no way of doing 
these things. We can work through the 
United Nations, the World Health Organiza- 
tion, the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration, and the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization. We can work through these 
great international organizations and give 
leadership and counsel against man’s ancient 
enemies of ignorance, poverty, and disease. 
We can work through our great philanthropic 
foundations, our colleges, our churches, and 
our many private groups. 

There is no doubt that we must maintain 
our armed strength in the current world- 
wide struggle. We would do well to main- 
tain our shield of strength so that there 
could be no doubt as to our ability to defend 
ourselves and our allies; but we do not need 
to continuously shout about it—a little less 
talk and a little more doing. But this is, and 
can only be, a negative aspect of our foreign 
policy. The United States must demonstrate 
that Americans genuinely and unselfishly are 
interested in helping to alleviate deprivation 
and suffering of hundreds of millions in the 
underdeveloped nations. 

There is only one way to win the cold war 
in those areas, and that is with a warm heart 
and a clear mind. I might add, a clear and 
clean mind—a mind that states our objec- 
tives and then represents a will to fulfill 
those objectives. 

When are we going to start to act like 
this? When are we going to demonstrate to 
the world that our main interest is people, 
and not power; that our main interest 18 
human welfare, and not just natural re- 


sources like oll? We refuse to really use the ` 


strength we have. No wonder we are in trou- 
ble. No wonder Khrushchev enjoys batting 
us from one end of the werld to the other 
with his propaganda, because we play the 
Communists’ game of power politics, when 
indeed we should be acting like ourselves, and 
being the compassionate, generous, kindly, 
considerate Americans that we are, and let- 
ting the banner of righteousness and doing 
the right thing be our flag and our shield. 

Therefore, from the highest offices and 
councils of this Republic, from every politi- 
cal and civil and lay leader, let there come 
the desire, and the expressed desire, to 
mobilize the great human resources of the 
free world in an attack against ignorance, 
poverty, and disease. Indeed, the cost will 
be little compared to the fantastic costs of 
arms in which we have indulged ourselves 
year after year. 

Sometimes I wonder where we are going. 
We voted for a $40 billion defense budget 
in the Senate in less than 5 hours of debate. 
Yet we argued for days about 61 billion of 
food under Public Law 480. Why, we have 
argued for hours about the extent to which 
we are willing to utilize our surplus foods 
to relieve human suffering. What Is wrong 
with us? 

This only spells disaster and doom. We 
are playing into the Communists’ hands. 
We are acting like they act. We are using 
the tools they use. We cannot win that way. 
The only way to act is to be one's self, and 
not to be made over. There is no need to 
be vindictive; no need to be yituperative; 
there is a need only to be right; to be firm; 
to be ourselves. In that way we cannot 
help but mobilize tremendous popular sup- 
port. As the great Abraham Lincoln said so 
beautifully and profoundly; “With malice 
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toward none; with charity for all; but with 
firmness in the right as God gives us to see 
the right.” 

The mistakes of the past cannot be un- 
done, but there may still be time to develop 
a new relationship with the peoples of the 
Middle East and other parts of the world. 
It should be a relationship expressed in 
terms of food, of education, of jobs, and of 
medical care. 

Diseased bodies and empty stomachs pro- 
duce warped minds, and indeed bitter hearts. 
We cannot find peace in a world which is 
afflicted with diseased bodies, empty stom- 
achs, warped minds, and bitter hearts, These 
conditions are not conducive to reasoned po- 
litical decisions. The sooner we begin to 
attack the fantastic problems of hunger and 
illness the sooner we are going to see sound 
political development. 8 

It is not only, in my mind, un- Christian 
and immoral, but it is positively dangerous 
to remain smugly content that we are the 
best fed, best housed, and healthiest people 
in the world. Until we recognize the brute 
facts of suffering among other peoples, and 
put our tremendous resources of food and 
medicine to work for others, we are simply 
going to find ourselves ever more isolated in 
a rising sea of hostility. 

But we always think in terms of military 
aid. We can spend millions of dollars to 
move tanks to Lebanon. But I ask the ques- 
tion, How much medicine have we moved to 
the sick? I ask the question, How many 
teachers have we sent to the illiterate? I 
ask the question, How much of our abun- 
dance of food have we given to the hungry? 

Not enough—indeed, not enough. But 
these are the tools which we must use. 
These are the wonder drugs, so to speak— 
the food, the teachers, the technicians, and 
the schools—the real “wonder drugs” to cure 
some of man’s diseases: diseases of body, of 
mind, of spirit, and of will. These are the 
wonder drugs we can use to combat the 
virus of Communist totalitarianism, 


College for Five—It’s Murder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Saturday Evening Post of January 30. 
1960, there is an article written by Os- 
car Kiessling entitled College for Five 
It’s Murder.” This is a well written, 
personal analysis of the problem facing 
a family trying to finance the college 
education of several of its children. It 
is a problem which, I am sure, faces a 
great many families throughout the 
length and breadth of this land and one 
which, to my mind, cries aloud for some 
form of remedial action. 

It is my firm conviction, Mr. Speaker, 
that the difficulties of this day and age 
call for effort on behalf of education on 
a greater scale than at any time in the 
past. As I have said before, the cost 
of attending college is increasing rapid- 
ly, and all signs point to continuation of 
this increase. A U.S. Office of Education 
study of tuition and fees in 196 repre- 
sentative institutions of higher educa- 
tion, accounting for 55 percent of the 
Nation’s total undergraduates, indicates 
that these charges increased 32.6 per- 
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cent between 1954 and 1958 in public in- 
stitutions and 39 percent in private in- 
stitutions. In the same period the cost 
of living index, which has a direct bear- 
ing on room, board, and other costs 
borne by college students and their fami- 
lies, increased by some 8 percent. The 
average cost of sending a student to 
college has now risen to $1,500 annually 
in our public institutions of higher edu- 
cation and $2,000 in private institutions. 
Since increases in college enrollments 
are coming more and more from families. 
of modest. means, this increase in costs 
constitutes a serious burden for many 
of our citizens. 

It was because of these facts that a 
year ago, I again reintroduced my bill, 
H.R. 7105, providing for tax relief for 
educational expense. This proposed leg- 
islation would permit a taxpayer to de- 
duct from his gross income, expenditures 
for tuition and other educational ex- 
penses. There is a limit set that such 
deduction shall not exceed $1,500 for any 
one individual in any one taxable year. 
The taxpayer could make the deduction 
for his own expenses or for those of his 
spouse or any of his dependents. In ad- 
dition to tuition expenses, other deduct- 
ible charges could be for books, fees, uni- 
forms, board, lodging and other expenses 
necessarily incurred in or incident to 
the effective pursuit of an education. 

I doubt if anyone will disagree with me 
when I say that in the face of the present 
high cost of living, many families are 
hard pressed to finance their children’s 
higher education. I know that in my 
State of Rhode Island, there are many 
such families who are forced to make 
more than reasonable sacrifices in order 
to provide a college education for their 
children. They are certainly to be com- 
mended for their efforts in this regard 
but in my opinion something more than 
commendation should be offered—some 
affirmative help should be given them in 
their laudable endeavor. I believe that 
my bill will do just that. It will give 
such needed assistance by permitting 
them to claim as an income tax deduc- 
tion moneys expended for education. I 
believe that it will also benefit the en- 
tire ficld of,education for it will serve as 
an incentive for families to send their 
children to college who presently find it 
impossible to do so. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I include the article written by 
Oscar Kiessling entitled College for 
Five—It’s Murder”: 

[From the Saturday Evening Post, Jan. 30 
1960] 


COLLEGE ron Five—Ir’s MURDER 
(By Oscar Kiessling) 

“Isn't she wonderful,” Alice whispered to 
me fondly as our eldest child, Julie, marched 
across the high school auditorium stage with 
her classmates to get her diploma. Despite 
the oppressiveness of the humid June night, 
our other four children, strung out like stair- 
steps beyond Alice, beamed with family 
pride. Tes,“ I whispered just as fondly, 
but with a trace of pessimism, “and when she 
he her college diploma, she'll be miracu- 
ous.” 

My pessimism stemmed from no scholastic 
shortcomings on Julte's part. Our parental 
hearts swelled a few moments later when her 
name was rend among those on the scholastic 
honor roll. But my recent experience with 
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the scholarship mirage had convinced me 
that for parents of moderate means, putting 
five children through college was going to be 
a formidable, nip-and-tuck proposition, even 
for an economist with a doctor’s degree like 
myself, accustomed to juggling millions of 
dollars—other people’s money, of course. 

Until a few weeks before, I had naively 
Supposed that a virtually painless solution to 
my college problem lay in the scholarships 
available for bright and needy students. I 
had been reading about them for years. Cer- 
tainly Julle was bright; a practically 
Straight-A average showed that. Pete, 2 years 
younger, was going great guns in science, 
especially chemistry; and Brenda, 2 years 
younger than Pete, had just won a junior- 
high spelidown and was in the top echelon 
of her class. Deborah, then nearly 10, and 
Douglas, 3 years her junior, were still in 
elementary school, but in the fast track— 
the advanced learner groups—of their classes. 
As for proving need, I certainly held all the 
Cards, Where, I would ask, is there a family 
Of moderate circumstances with five children 
that isn't automatically in need? 

Well, that was 6 years ago, and I know bet- 
ter—or worse—now. In fact, what amazes 
me most is how a parent as realistic as I 
thought I was could goof so on the scholar- 
Ship business. It was soon painfully appar- 
ent that colleges were not knocking on our 
door with attractive propositions, and so I 

making a few discreet inquiries my- 
Self. I found that some scholarships, ranging 
Up to $1,500 a year or more for 4 years at 
Colleges of the students’ own choice, were 
Available to high school graduates. But 
there were not many of them, and they were 
Sparingly distributed among relatively few 
h schools throughout the country to a 
few top students in the genius or near- 
genius category. Our youngsters were all in 
the upper 20 percent of their classes, which 
not bad in the egghead counties around 
ashington. Because of the concentration 
Of universities and governmental offices here, 
there are probably more Ph. D. families per 
Square mile than in any other area in the 
United States. But none of our kids is in 
Whatever category leads to those super schol- 
ips, and we moved on to the next line 
Of attack, applying for grants on the basis of 
need. For anyone who has never had this 
ence, let me say that applying for a 
Scholarship on the basis of need is a course 
education by itself. 
process started with a parental head- 
ache hereinafter called the form, a 3- or 

Page questionnaire, detailed, intricate and 
tricky sometimes calling for information a 
Parent wouldn't ordinarily keep and can't 
fasily calculate, Its purpose was obviously 

give college officials a comprehensive in- 
ventory of a family's real and personal pos- 
Sessions, assets, actual and potential earn- 
Sa resources, and debt. I am not chal- 
enging the propriety or necessity for the 
information requested, but whatever adept- 
dane I had acquired in 30 years of filling out 

Orms as a Government economist was taxed 

in the limit. The Form requires specifics 

Own to the model year of the family auto- 
mobile and amount and number of install- 

ments due. Julie was applying at four 
10 hooln. which meant four versions of the 
Orm, each different enough from the others 
to make ita separate project. 
Knee then many of the private schools 
ve got together and arranged for an origi- 
Nal form to be filed with the college scholar- 
P Service at Princeton, N.J., an activity of 
College entrance examination board. The 
y furnishes copies at $2 each to colleges 
which the applicant may specify. This ar- 
ungement aims not only at efficiency but 
also at discouraging parents from filing vary- 
ing financial statements with different 
Schools in order to determine by trial and 
8 just what degree of poverty to plead 
trap a scholarship. Even State universi- 
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ties are coming to this central-agency ar- 
rangement, although some schools still re- 
quire supplementary information. 

Perhaps I am not such a good form-filler- 
outer as I thought I was. It may have been 
that I didn’t show enough relative need; my 
$11,800 salary at the U.S. Tariff Commission 
with seven exemptions left me $9,783.98 take- 
home pay. Conceivably some college admin- 
istrators might have harbored a subcon- 
scious hostility to Federal bureaucrats like 
myself. At any rate, only one school gave 
any encouragement. A college in the Mid- 
west wrote for more information; but since 
the amount of money it suggested might be 
available would cover only the cost of trans- 
portation to and from school, we passed that 
up. All our other efforts fell flat. We never 
learned definitely what the criteria were, and 
they probably vary from one college to an- 
other and between students in different geo- 
graphical areas. 

The more I looked into the scholarship 
question—with four children to go I couldn't 
stop with Julie’s case—the more I was con- 
vinced that the opportunities were highly 
overrated. That isn’t sour grapes. We had 
no right to expect better-than-average treat- 
ment, and are not complaining now. But 
despite rosy reviews, scholarship grants were 
and still are relatively small, even insignifi- 
cant, compared to zooming college costs. 
Comprehensive statistics are not easy to come 
by, but those at the U.S. Office of Education 
indicate that of the 3,600,000 students at- 
tending colleges and universities in 1958-59, 
about 300,000 received grants approximating 
$100 million, perhaps a little more. The 
most liberal were those offered by business 
firms and corporations—the National Merit 
Scholarships for example—but there were 
only about 28,000 of them in 1957-58 for a 
total of $18 million—an average of $643 a 
year. Most scholarships were given out by or 
through the schools themselves. In 1955- 
56, the latest year for which detailed figures 
are available, some 1,500 colleges and uni- 
versities awarded 237,000 grants totaling 
nearly $66 million. That made the average 
scholarship worth only $278, and the median 
was even lower—$229, In public institutions 
one-half—and in private schools one- 
fourth—of the grants were for less than 
$125. That's not very much when it costs 
a student $1,500 a year at a public school and 
$2,500 at a private institution. That means 
the bulk of the students below the very top 
rungs of the scholastic tatem pole are not 
getting much financial help. 

With scholarships out of the picture, Alice 
and I turned to what was then gaining in- 
creasing public attention and is currently 
being touted as a cure-all—long-term edu- 
cational loans. For decades parents have 
been borrowing on their life insurance, 
homes and other assets to finance their 
children’s college educations. In the past 
several years banks have gone in for financ- 
ing education as an investment, which it 
certainly is, with steady parental employ- 
ment as collateral. Following passage of 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958, 
the Treasury Department dished out $30 
million for loans the first year and is allow- 
ing an increase for fiscal 1960 for students 
to borrow against their future employment. 
They can borrow as much as $5,000 and re- 
pay it over a 10-year period starting a year 
after graduation. But loans didn't seem a 
proper or desirable way to meet college ex- 
penses, especially for us. Alice and I are 
in our 50’s and expect the expense of a 
large family to continue for another 10 
years. We could hardly take on a debt of 
$20,000 or $30,000 that would help tem- 
porarily, but would have to be paid back 
after our earning power was greatly reduced 
or terminated. 

The children could borrow the money in- 
dividually, of course, and there seems to be 
a trend in that direction. But the prospect 
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of a diploma with a c.o.d. tag for $5,000 
somehow repelled me. “A fine graduation 
present,” I said to Alice, “that has to be 
paid for when the kids will be getting mar- 
ried and need all their dough for furniture, 
obstetrical fees and baby food.” Alice 
nodded and added, possibly with three 
daughters in mind, “What a dowry a $5,000 
I O U would be for a prospective husband.” 
So we ruled out student loans except as a 
last resort. 

At the risk of seeming to be somewhat on 
the soft side, I'll go further and say we didn’t 
want to borrow or have the children borrow 
for their college education. We didn’t even 
want them to work their way any more than 
was absolutely necessary, at least during the 
school year. Don't tell me about all the 
students who have gone to college with 30 
cents in their pockets and, by dint of hard 
work, earned all expenses and finished cum 
laude. I know one guy personally who did 
all that and finished cum money in the 
bank. But they are the exception, and they 
also missed a lot of the things they’ll never 
again have a chance to get. 

The labor market is overcrowded in most 
college towns, and a student has to work so 
many hours he can’t assimilate the knowl- 
edge or training he came for, let alone de- 
velop the personal associations that should 
be an integral part of a college education. 
Even without their working part time, col- 
lege has been no picnic for our children. 
Not only is there more to learn than 
when I went to school 30 years ago but the 
standards of performance are much tougher 
than most parents realize. If my young- 
sters had time on their hands, I'd prefer 
they take additional courses to broaden 
their backgrounds. 

But when scholarships, loans, and part- 
time jobs were ruled out, all that seemed 
to be left for us was some sort of pay-as- 
you-go, do-it-yourself plan. That wouldn't 
mean any drastic change in our living pat- 
tern. Our circumstances had always been 
moderate and actually have changed little 
since the beginning of our college program, 
except that my salary of $11,800 in 1954, 
Julie's first year in college, has increased to 
$14,400. Alice is a psychiatrist and con- 
tributes by her practice; but under our 
setup she is a mother first and a doctor 
afterward, and we all share the household 
responsibilities. 

Our home—a large frame house—is paid 
for, but old enough to need maintenance 
constantly. The expense of rearing a large 
family on a moderate income precluded the 
accumulation of what might be called an 
investment portfolio. But we have a few 
securities and moderate reserves in savings 
and the cash or loan value of insurance poli- 
cles to provide a last line of defense in case 
of emergency. Our situation may be more 
or less fortunate than that of other large 
families with the same educational problem. 
But it was from this conglomeration that 
the wherewithal must come to finance the 
children's college educations—with the ac- 
cent on the plural. 

Making out a college budget for a large 
family comes under the heading of serious 
business, and even if you're wellheeled 
financially it is surprisingly big business. 
Our present costs are about $2,500 a year 
per child, which covers only the essentials 
without frills or fat spending allowances. 
Thus the cost of a 4-year college course 
comes to $10,000, “That,” I observed impres- 
sively at the dinner table one evening, “puts 
it in the price range of high-powered luxury 
limousines, to give you a rough idea.” The 
cost at publicly controlled colleges within 
our own State would be lower, possibly as 
much as 25 percent, but at several big-name 
colleges would be higher. Although Alice 
was graduated from Cornell, and I from 
Wisconsin, we did not try to influence the 
children. Their choice was governed by the 
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courses offered, a desire to go where their 
friends were going or by other personal con- 
siderations most parents would consider 
valid. Simple arithmetic put the family's 
higher education bill tentatively at $50,000. 

While that $50,000 figure sounded formid- 
able enough, it was soon obvious that it 
would have to be adjusted upward because 
of two additional factors. The cost of both 
tuition and living at private and publicly 
supported colleges was even then mounting 
rapidly. We estimated that the annual ex- 
pense would rise to at least $3,000 before the 
last of the Kiesslings finished. We added a 
fiat $7,500 to the total bill as a rough ap- 
proximation. The second factor was gradu- 
ate study. None of the children is com- 
mitted so far to law or medical school, but 
the trend toward graduate work even for a 
public schoolteaching career, such as Julie 
was working toward, seemed to warrant add- 
ing another $2,500 apiece—which times five is 
$12,500—for a grand total of $70,000. That's 
after taxes, of course; and Alice and I figured 
that to net that much under Federal and 
Virginia tax laws we'd have to gross $105,000. 


The figure was downright frightening. 
The only consolation was that it might have 
been larger if any of the children had pro- 
fessional ambitions—say, even to be an 
economist like the old man. Another con- 
solation was that it could be divided by the 
number of calendar years the children would 
be in college—in our case, 16, The $70,000 
total net thus averaged out to about $4,500 
a year, although actual annual payments 
varied widely. For the first 2 years, starting 
with the fall term in 1954, Julie was at Ober- 
lin College in Ohio at a mere $2,500 a year. 
During the next 2 years while she was still 
at Oberlin, Pete attended St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity at Canton, N.Y., raising the tab to 
a stiffer $5,000, For one peak year, 1958-59, 
when Brenda was a freshman at Oberlin, 
Pete was a junior at St. Lawrence and Julie 
was taking graduate work at George Wash- 
ington University in Washington, a maxi- 
mum of $7,500 was spent for one rigorous 
annum I'll long remember. But our worst 
year is over, and from now on things should 
be getting better until Douglas finishes in 
1969. We have less than 10 years to go. 
Being a Federal employee, I don’t have to 
retire until I'm 70. It's going to be a photo- 


Our first attack on this $4,500 annual nut 
began with economies in housing and auto- 
mobiles; it’s remarkable how much you can 
save by living with outmoded versions of 
both. Our old house is built on locust posts, 
has a primitive heating system and doesn't 
remotely resemble the ramblers and split 
levels you see advertised on the real-estate 
pages. We need and should have better 
housing, but it was one of the things we 
realized we coftild do without, and so we put 
it aside. The car of tomorrow doesn't darken 
our driveway either. We have two cars be- 
cause Alice needs one in her practice, but they 
were bought secondhand and have kept us 
rolling without breaking the bank. Main- 
tenance on the house is kept to a minimum 
and is largely do-it-yourself; even the girls 
are handy with a monkey wrench or hack- 
saw. Clothing budgets get a careful going 
over, and the family understands that cost- 
ly recreation, extensive vacations and travel 
are simply out. 

Shrinking expenses, of course, has prac- 
tical limits. Bills for utilities, taxes, insur- 
ance and medical and dental services don't 
bend much, if at all. Fortunately the habit 
of eating is one on which we haven't had 
to economize overly. We Hve on an 8- 
acre tract on the edge of Washington's sub- 
urbia, where it's still lawful to keep a cow, 
chickens and even goats. It's cheaper these 
days to buy poultry and eggs than for a 
small operator to raise them, and I gave up 
chickens & couple of years ago. But we 
have fruit trees and nut trees and a vege- 
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table garden that, with judicious shopping 
at the supermarket for meat and staples, 
keeps the Kiessling table pretty well sup- 
plied. Altogether, saving effected by econ- 
omizing add up to about one-third of our 
$4,500 college budget. 

Since that isn’t enough, we have to in- 
crease earnings somehow, and there are sev- 
eral ways of doing that. Properly steered 
into summer jobs, student labor can turn 
up a second third of the necessary shekels, 
we've found. Steering consists of shopping 
early for jobs, preferably jobs that last 
through the summer. The two youngest, 
Deborah and Douglas, belong to 4-H Clubs 
and have already started their college bank 
accounts with money they’ve made selling 
surplus garden truck and raising goats. 
Alice and I bat in the cleanup spot in the 
extra-earnings lineup, taking on occasional 
special assignments in our respective callings 
to make up that last one-third and balance 
our collegiate books. 

What our college project is making us do 
isn’t hurting us, at least not much. Sure, 
there are things we'd like to have that we 
don’t have, and once in a while neighbor- 
hood explanations seem called for. After 
getting an earful from a playmate about his 
father’s air-conditioned sedan, young Doug- 
las snapped scornfully, “Oh, we've got big 
cars, too, three of ‘em; but they're all away 
at college.“ My remark about college educa- 
tions costing like limousines must have sunk 
in. 

But we're all well nourished and reason- 
ably well dressed. And the kids have dis- 
covered many interesting and worthwhile 
activities that are priceless, yet practically 
costless too. For example, they've built a 
sizable swimming pool with filter for about 
$120. When a road-construction crew was 
working nearby a couple of years ago, they 
wangled some sort of barter deal—it left 
us short of vegetables for a month—for a 
bulldozer to scoop out the general contour. 
They shaped it up themselves, laid strips 
of tarpaper crisscross over the bottom and 
sides and tarred the cracks so it would hold 
water. With the filter, that’s all there is 
to it. I believe they have recovered their 
original investment over the years by giving 
bargain-rate swimming lessons to small fry 
in the neighborhood. Julie, Pete, and 
Brenda are all Red Cross lifesaving instruc- 
tors and would prefer spending the summer 
in the water If it were practicable. And so 
while we would prefer reading or strumming 
the guitar, painting, or just playing with 
the dogs to working during our spare time, 
and though we might get more benefit in 
the long run, we realize that not all is sweet- 
ness yet on this planet and that you take 
the bad with the good. 

If the financlal tribulations of the Kiess- 
lings were my only theme, the story might 
end about here. But what worries me, and 
should worry many more people than it does, 
is the fact that despite our basementless 
house and 4-year-old cars, Alice and I are 
in that favored financial stratum, the 10 
percent of the Nation's families with an in- 
come of more than $10,000 a year. If you 
are among those who have been dealing with 
some of the problems I've heen describing, 
consider how much harder a time the 41 
percent of the families with incomes be- 
tween $5,000 and $10,000 are having send- 
ing their children to college. And what are 
the 49 percent of the familles with incomes 
of less than $5,000 able to do about it? Too 
many of them are doing what you might ex- 
pect—not sending them. 

Surveys by several private and Government 
agencies indicate that at least 100,000 and 
perhaps as many as 200,000 high-school 
graduates in the top quarter of their classes 
don’t go to college because they lack the 
necessary funds. That number represents 
only part of the real loss, because in most 
high schools, students who finish in the top 
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half of the class—sometimes an even larger 
segment—are considered good college ma- 
terial. And this has been going on for years. 

That's a terrific waste at a time when he 
country needs more and better brain power 
than ever before. It's also undemocratic to 
make higher education a class privilege. A 
recent scholarship analysis mentioned an 
eastern factory city where less than 20 per- 
cent of the high-school graduates went to 
college, while in a residential suburb 10 miles 
away the proportion was 80 percent. And if 
wasteful and undemocratic don't move you, 
let me add it's lousy economics. Everybody 
knows that the more education you have, the 
better job you can get at higher pay, which 
means higher income taxes to Federal and 
State Governments. The Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, an agency of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, puta out 
money and advice to handicapped people to 
restore or upgrade their earning power. 
Comprehensive statistics show this Federal- 
State program returns not dollar-for-dollar, 
but $10 in income taxes over the years for 
every $l spent. We invested about $15 billion 
in GI education after World War II—on 
many who didn't even have a high-school 
diploma—and the estimate now is that we 
fre collecting $1 billion a year in higher 
income taxes as a result. 

I think we're being nickel wise and dollar 
foolish in our niggardly approach to devel- 
oping our youthful brain power. Greatly 
augmenting our scholarship program will 
help some, but doubling or quadrupling It is 
not apt to make the difference between col- 
lege or no college for those 200,000 or 400,000 
high school graduates in the top half of their 
classes who just don’t have enough money. 
Loans may haye a place in emergency or 
hardship cases, but they're not the real so- 
lution. In the long run parents bear the 
brunt of the financial burden of college edu- 
cation. It seems to me the best way to get 
more youngsters to go to college, to stay 
there longer or to have more time to absorb 
the knowledge they came for would be to 
give the parents some help in the form of 
income tax deductions. Any income taxes 
lost temporarily while the student ís in col- 
lege will be recovered manyfold after he gets 
out. 

Even Congress has begun to see the merit 
in this approach, and more than twenty bills 
have been introduced to mitigate the plight 
of the student or his parents by helping in 
various ways. A typical bill introduced by 
Rep. Joun Envwarp Foaarty of Rhode Island 
would allow a deduction of up to $1500 for 
expenses actually incurred for each depend- 
ent in college. This deduction would be in 
addition to the $600 deduction for the same 
student as a dependent. Another bill would 
allow a second $600 deduction—a total of 
$1,200—while a dependent attends college. 
But these bills and others like them have 
one common deficiency—they involve a re- 
vision of the present tax laws and are there- 
fore referred to the House Ways and Means 
Committee. There they stand in line await- 
ing the next tax cut, if any, or general re- 
vision of the Nation's tax structure, if ever. 
No hearings were held on these bills at the 
first session of the present Congress, and 
none appears to be in prospect in the 1960 
election year—at least unless parents become 
much more articulate than they have been. 

It won't help any for Uncle Sam to shake 
his finger and say the Kiesslings knew the 
facts of life and, having brought five prospec- 
tive students to the college gates, they should 
not now ask special favors to get them 
through. First, if that's going to be Uncle's 
attitude, he'd better tell everybody right 
away because the Bureau of the Census re- 


. ports that things are getting worse—families 


are getting bigger instead of smaller. In the 
last 8 years the number of families with no 
children or with only one child has been 
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decreasing relatively, while families with two 
children have increased 20 percent, families 
with three children 50 percent, and families 
with four or more children have increased 
60 percent. There will be more, not fewer, 
families with my college problem in the 
years ahead. 

Second, looking on college students as a 
liability, for which parents shall be held 
strictly accountable except where gaunt need 
can be proved, seems to me to be looking 
through the wrong end of the telescope. The 
country should be as glad to have these 
youngsters as the parents are and should 
make it easy, not difficult, to contribute to 
their best abilities. I'm not for imitating the 
Russians just because they hit the moon first, 
although a little imitating here and there 
might not hurt. But according to the recent 
report of the first official U.S. education mis- 
sion to the U.S.S.R., we're competing against 
a system that doesn't charge anything for 
tuition at any college or university and actu- 
ally pays 80 percent of the students who 
attend—the higher the grades the higher 
the pay—instead of having them wait on 
tables or wash dishes. Incidentally, the re- 
maining 20 percent who have to pay their 
own living expenses are the scions of rich 
Parents, such as—ho, ho—teachers, writers, 
and the like who are in the highest income 
brackets. What a topsy-turvy world we 
live in. 

Whether the Kiessling family gets the ben- 
efit of higher income-tax deductions is a 
personal matter of no great moment. Our 
five children will probably muddle through 
to bachelor’s or master’s degrees sooner or 
later regardless. But a lot of families won't 
be able to manage as well unless something 
is done to ease the financial load. This is a 
big country. If our economy is to continue 
to grow as it should, we will need a one-third 
increase in our managerial, proprietorial, and 
technical positions in the years immediately 
ahead. We need more than a few Einsteins, 


Oppenheimers, and Tellers, as well as some 


near-geniuses. We need the broadest kind 
of program to upgrade the general educa- 
tional level of the whole country. One way 
to start is to take college education out of 
the luxury-limousine class. 


Loyalty Oath—National Defense Educa- 
tion Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 3 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a number of 
€ditorials which have appeared in stu- 
dent newspapers regarding the affidavit 
Provision in the National Defense Edu- 
Cation Act. These editorials disclose 
Considerable student opposition to the 
affidavit provision. The editorials repre- 
Sent the views of the following institu- 
tions: Cornell University, Upsala Ga- 
zette, Smith College Sophian, Pembroke 
Record, Oberlin Review, and Queens Col- 
lege, the Phoenix. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
Were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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From the Pembroke College Record. 
Jan. 13, 1960] 


LOYALTY IN EDUCATION 


The National Defense Education Act of 
1958 represents the Federal Government's 
first general program of aid to higher educa- 
tion. One of the provisions of this act is the 
granting of Federal funds to colleges and 
universities to be used for low-interest stu- 
dent loans. For every $9 of Federal funds 
granted, the institutions must add 61 of 
their own. In the administration of these 
grants, schools are required to give primary 
consideration to students pursuing study in 
science, math, engineering, or foreign lan- 
guages, or who are preparing to enter ele- 
mentary or secondary school teaching. 
Those who enter the teaching profession are 
required only to return one-half of the 
money borrowed. 

Under section 1001(f) of the act, to re- 
ceive a loan a student must sign: (1) A dis- 
elaimer affidavit that he does not support 
any organization which believes in or 
teaches, the overthrow of the U.S. Govern- 
ment by force, violence, or by any illegal or 
unconstitutional method’. (2) A loyalty 
oath in which he affirms that he will bear 
true faith and allegiance to the United 
States and will support and defend the Con- 
stitution. and the laws of the United States 
against all its enemies, foreign and domes- 
tic. Fraudulent statements made by a stu- 
dent are subject to a maximum fine of 
$10,000, maximum imprisonment of 5 years, 
or both. 

I affirm belief in the desirability and ne- 
cessity of Federal aid to higher education. 
However, I believe that the loyalty oath and 
the disclaimer affidavit provisions of the 
NDEA are objectionable, and I urge their re- 
peal for the following reasons: 

1. Both represent an affront to freedom of 
belief and conscience: 

(a) The affidavit proscribes certain beliefs 
and actions. 

(b) The loyalty oath commits one to cer- 
tain future actions, 

2. Both discriminate against college stu- 
dents. Farmers and manufacturers who re- 
celve Federal aid in the form of tariffs or 
subsidies are not required to sign an affi- 
davit or oath. 

8. Both represent a serious threat to ac- 
ademic freedom: 

(a) Refusal to sign on principle incurs 
suspicion of disloyalty. 

(b) As precedents, they may serve as a 
basis for more restrictive legislation in the 
use of Federal funds for education. 

(c) They reverse American jurisprudence 
implying guilt before trial, calling into ques- 
tion and undermining the basic loyalty of 
American students. 

(d) They must be administered by the 
school for the Government in return for the 
school’s own money, 

4. Neither protect -the United States 
against supervision, Section 1001(f) in no 
way provides for the exposure or taxation 
of subversives. 

5. Both are terminologically unclear, (¢-g., 
the words “defend”, in the loyalty oath; and 
“believe in", “supports” and “illegal meth- 
ods” in the affidavit) leaving a wide area for 
interpretation and possible resultant expan- 
sion of their meanings. 

As students, this issue affects us directly. 
We have a responsibility as individuals to 
study the NDEA and section 1001(f), take our 
stand and make it known to our Senators 
and Representatives. Only with the help of 
student protest will the loyalty oath and dis- 
claimer affidavit provisions be removed. 
Your SGA district representatives have con- 
sidered the question and have written their 
Congressmen urging the repeal of these pro- 
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visions. I sincerely ask each of you to do the 
same. 
Nancy WOLENS, 
NSA Coordinator. 


[From the Upsala College Gazette, Jan. 8, 
1960] 


NDEA CONTROVERSY 


Less than a year after the Soviet’s first 
sputnik, Congress passed the National De- 
fense Education Act. The money allocated 
by this bill was supposed to “strengthen the 
national defense, advance the cause of peace, 
and insure the intellectual eminence of the 
United States, especially in science and tech- 
nology, through programs designated to 
stimulate the development and to increase 
the number of students in science, engineer- 
ing, mathematics, modern foreign languages, 
and other disciplines.” 

According to the conditions of the act, 
the funds supplied by the Federal Govern- 
ment are granted to accredited institutions 
of higher learning for low-interest student 
loans. Recipients of the loan who intend to 
teach are forgiven up to half of their bor- 
rowings, and thus, receive a partial scholar- 
ship. A net sum of $295 million for the 
loan program was authorized by Congress 
over a period of 4 years ending June 30, 1962. 
For each $9 of Federal loan money an 
institution recelyes, it must add 81 of its 
own. 

The NDEA is the Government's first gen- 
eral program of sid to higher education and 
sets a precedent for future action, Re- 
cently, however, there have been many pro- 
tests from academic circles concerning the 
affidavit and oath requirements, A student 
is not eligible for the loan unless he (1) has 
executed and filed with the Commissioner 
an affidavit that he does not believe in, and 
is not a member of and does not support 
any organization that believes in or teaches, 
the overthrow of the U.S. Government by. 
force or violence or by any illegal or un- 
constitutional methods, and (2) has taken 
and subscribed to an oath or affirmation in 
the following form: “I do solemnly swear (or 
affirm) that I will bear true faith and al- 
legiance to the United States of America and 
will support and defend the Constitution and 
laws of the United States against all its ene- 
mies, foreign and domestic.” 

This provision of the act has caused sev- 
eral prominent and highly rated schools to 
refuse the loan. Recently three others, 
Oberlin, Harvard, and Yale reconsidered 
their participation and returned the funds 
that had been granted them to make a total 
of 15 Institutions which are dissatisfied with 
the program. 

There are many reasons for educators and 
students to object to the “loyalty provision” 
but it is the affidavit not the oath that most 
of the dissenters are opposed to. Many 
doubt the constitutionality of the affidavit 
because it may infringe upon the first 
amendment’s protection of freedom of belief 
and association. Some say the affidavit 18 
not only “superfluous and discriminatory,” 
but “imposes an impossible burden upon 
our educational institutions to interpret the 
section, for each school may have a different 
concept of what is necessary to prove a ba- 
lief’ in an organization which ‘believes’ in 
the overthrow of the U.S. Government by 
‘unconstitutional methods’.” 

Others resent the bill because it singles 
out only students who are going to school 
and as JOHN SHERMAN Cooper, Republican 


loyalty to 
He continues, “The very essence of our sys- 
tem is that it is free—freedom of ideas, free- 
dom of search for truth. We must believe 
that the free system of education will win 
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out over conformity—the conformity of 
communism.” ~ 

Why should the Government single out 
students and educators for a loyalty provi- 
sion when other Federal loan programs, 
housing and bank loans, do not require a 
statement? This, of course, does not mean 
an affidavit should be required for the others, 
rather the educational disclaimer should be 
dropped. After all, if a Communist or sub- 
versive character wants a loan, signing 
an affidavit or taking an oath is not going 
to bother him in the least. 

The question of the loyalty provision has 
been debated in Congress and a bill was 
introduced to remove the highly controversial 
section. However, the bill was shelved and 
recommitted to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. The vote for recommittal 
was 19-42. Although it is difficult. to ac- 
count for the shelving, there are several key 
factors. 

One is the fact that only seven (at that 
time) of the 1,227 colleges taking part had 
withdrawn in protest of the loyalty provi- 
sion. Other opponents of the bill depicted 
college presidents as “well meaning, but im- 
practical eggheads, far removed from the 
harsh realities of life.” 

At present there are many institutions who 
are against the disclaimer, however, they 
are not financially able to withdraw. 
Upsala is a participant in the NDEA but it 
would be foolish to suggest its withdrawal, 
since the money received is badly needed. 
It is possible, however, to register a protest 
and still stay within the program so as not 
to lose any of its student loan money. 


[From Smith College, the Sophian, Dec. 8, 
1959] 


To END THE AFFIDAVIT 


The faculty of Smith along with Mr, Men- 
denhall decided unanimously to take a defi- 
nite position against the disclaimer affidavit 
of the National Defense Education Act. In 
taking this position the faculty has drawn 
the line between the loyalty oath and the 
disclaimer affidavit. This is contrary to the 
view taken by the House of Representatives 
last spring. The House of Representatives 
felt that both the oath and the affidayit 
should be withdrawn from the act. 3 

There is a case to be made for the right 
of the Federal Government to require an 
oath of loyalty from persons who are to re- 
ceive Federal aid. It does not seem logical 
that the Government needs to grant aid to 
persons who are admittedly disloyal. We 
might point out, howeyer, that farmers and 
businessmen who are subsidized do not have 
to sign any oath, neither do those claiming 
social security benefits. 

‘The stand against the affidayit is wholly 
warranted and justified * * * “a fundamen- 
tal concept of democratic government is the 
assumption that a citizen, insofar as crime 
is concerned, is innocent until proven guilty; 
that, insofar as his general behavior as a 
citizen is concerned, the assumption must 
also be that he is loyal until it has been 
proved that he is other than loyal, The as- 
sumption of the affidavit provision of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act is just the 
reverse of this.” (The Nation, December 5, 
1959. ‘Oathism’ on the Campus.“) A proof 
of innocence in terms of a signed statement 
is not only illogical, but also ineffective, as 
many critics of the affidavit have pointed 
out. 

The affidavit discriminates against stu- 
dents, as has been repeatedly pointed out by 
sll of the protesters. The editorial in the 
New York Herald Tribune of November 26, 
states the affidavit represents “the singling 
out of needy students as a group who must 
be specially challenged on their loyalty to 
free institutions.” 

A further implication of the affidavit is 
that “by requiring students to swear that 
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they do not believe in any organization that 
believes in overthrowing the Government 
by unconstitutional means, the required 
oath goes far beyond any disavowal of active 
participation in a conspiracy.” “It enters 
directly,” the Tribune editorial continues, 
“into the realm of conscience, requiring the 
student to declare not only his actions but 
what may be his innermost thoughts. Cer- 
tainly no necessity exists today to justify 
such an invasion of the privacy of the mind.” 

Among the other objections that have 
been raised is that the Government is inject- 
ing political screening into the educational 
process, This could effectively put a damper 
on the right to freedom of academic enquiry. 

Whereas in the oath, the Government has 
a case, we firmly believe that the existence 
of the affidavit is endangering the existence 
of certain basic freedoms of the individual 
and of academic life. 

We feel that the stand taken by the fac- 
ulty is the most practical stand that a col- 
lege can take which needs Federal aid, as 
Smith does, and yet finds the affidavit odi- 
ous. Federal aid has meant an 80 percent 
increase in all the loans given out to Smith 
students; therefore, it would be financially 
detrimental to return the funds. In view 
of this it might be reasonable to follow the 
protest to its logical conclusion, refusal of 
future funds, if the law is not changed. 

S. A. 


[From the Oberin Review -Nov. 20, 1959] 
SIGNIFICANT SACRIFICE 


The board of trustees’ action last Saturday 
of making official and final the college's 
withdrawal from the NDEA loan program, 
so long as signing of a loyalty affidavit is 
required of partkipating students, con- 
cludes for Oberlin the first phase of higher 
education's fight against disclaimer affidavit 
requirements. Last November and Decem- 
ber the American Association of University 
Professors and the Swarthmore College Stu- 
dent Council took the first strong stand 
against the loyalty provisions of the Educa- 
tion Act and communicated their opinions 
to faculty and student groups across the 
country. Now, 11 months later, legislative 
efforts to remove both the oath and affi- 
dayit provisions have not succeeded, but 
about 15 other colleges have joined Swarth- 
more in withdrawing from the NDEA pro- 
gram and many others have expressed alarm 
at the offensive section 1001(f). 

By renouncing the present program, Ober- 
lin and the other colleges are expressing 
their opposition to the loyalty requirements 
in the most significant and effective man- 
ner. Congressmen will be less likely to 
trifle with complaints about the act’s in- 
eursions upon academic freedom of inquiry 
and thought, when they see the cliched 
idealists taking a stand which may mean 
material sacrifice. 

The next phase for the college in the 
fight against the section 1001(f) must in- 
clude encouragement of other colleges to 
take a clear position on the offensive pro- 
yisions, and continued expositions to Con- 
gressmen on the necessity of removing the 
afidavit requirement. We have stuck by 
our idealism—students, faculty, trustees, 
and all. Now we should hope to see our 
ideals take the form of “remodified legis- 
lation.“ 

TaT. 


[From the Phoenix, Nov. 4, 1959] 
FIGHT FIERCELY, HARVARD 

At last an institution of higher learning 
has taken an enlightened stand on the 
loyalty oath provision of the 1958 National 
Defense Education Act. N 

Harvard University has announced that 
it win hold the funds received under this 
act in escrow until a referendum has been 
taken among the students to determine 
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whether or not they wish to accept funds, 
regardiess of the stipulation that all re- 
cipients of loans must sign an oath swearing 
fidelity to the United States and disclaiming 
membership in any subversive“ organiza- 
tions. 

Harvard has taken Into account the posi- 
tion of those students who claim that al- 
though individuals may demonstrate disdain 
for the loyalty oath provision by not apply- 
ing for loans, outright acceptance of these 
funds implies, at worst, approval of this 
clause and. at best, indifference, when the 
price is right, to individual dignity and 
freedom of inquiry. 

We have discussed the reasons against the 
security provision of this act in past issues 
of the Phoenix. Briefly, the most cogent 
arguments are that it discriminates against 
students by singling them out for suspicion; 
that it serves no real purpose, since any sub- 
versive would not hesitate to sign it; that 
it violates the first and fifth amendments; 
that it limits freedom of opinion and in- 
quiry; in short, that it is an insult to the 
integrity of the American student. 

We are pleased to note that there is one 
university in the Nation which shows re- 
spect for its students, their maturity, and 
their ability to make decisions for them- 
selves. Harvard's treatment of this issue is 
especially judicious when contrasted with 
Queen's College's actions on student prob- 
lems. Here the administration has shown 
almost total disregard for student opinion, 
as exemplified by its banning of John Gates’ 
speech 2 years ago, by its termination of 
Crown and Rampart last semester, by its 
discontinuance of February graduations, and 
by the recent acceptance of Federal funds 
without consulting and considering student 
opinion, 

Last year, when Senator JOHN KENNEDY. 
of Massachusetts, unsuccessfully attempted 
to have this provision removed from the bill. 
he stated that through political maneuver- 
ing, the loyalty oath provision was added in 
such a manner that there was no time for 
students to dissent. Those at Harvard now 
have the opportunity to demonstrate their 
disapproval of the loyalty requirement, & 
piece of legislation that accentuates the lack 
of respect in this country for the student 
and the scholar. 

From the Cornell Daily Sun, November 1959] 
Loratry OatTH—Two QUESTIONS 

In the midst of the debate over the loyalty 
oath provision of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act, two distinct facets of the prob- 
lem which demand separation and detach- 
ment from each other have been so closely 
interrelated as to confuse and obscure much 
of the essence of the decision which a uni- 
versity must face in determining its own 

licy toward Federal aid. 

The first and most essential aspect of the 
question involves whether or not the loyalty 
oath provision is at all desirable or neces- 
sary, and whether or not it fulfills any 
worthwhile function. The second involves 
the university much more directly, and 
that is whether or not, given the fact of the 
legislation, the university is justified in issu- 
ing a blanket refusal to accept Federal aid in 
protest over the loyalty oath, thus depriv- 
ing the student of the opportunity not only 
to enjoy financial aid but also to make any 
significant decision concerning the oath 
himself. 

The act requires a student applying for a 
loan to swear that he does not believe in, 
belong to, or support any organization that 
believes in or teaches the overthrow of the 
U.S. Government by force or violence or by 
any illegal or unconstitutional methods. 

Some advocates of the provision argue 
that the Federal Government has the right, 
if not the obligation, to prevent the use of 
its funds by any individual who believes in 
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the illegal overthrow of the Government. 
On the surface this argument seems reason- 
able enough. 

With specifically to the National 
Defense Education Act, however, this argu- 
ment becomes invalid and ineffective. The 
pur of the act, apparently, is to main- 
tain the national security and the American 
way of life. Yet the loyalty oath may well 
be said to violate in spirit, if not fact, one 
of the essentials of our way of life: the pro- 
tection afforded to an individual by the first 
amendment to the Constitution. 

The further consequence of this violation 
is that the act cannot fulfill its objective. 
Anyone capable of working toward the over- 
throw of the Government is clearly capable 
of perjuring himself in signing a loyalty 
oath enabling him to receive Federal aid. 
On the other hand, the act denies Federal 
aid to the many idealists who will not sign 
the oath solely because it violates, in their 
minds, their constitutional rights. These 
individuals are further subject to the op- 
probrium of a society which often refuses 
to differentiate between the loyal objector 
and the disloyal one. 

The loyalty affidavit, then, is unneces- 
sary and self-defeating, But this fact does 
not make the decision a university must 
make a great deal easier. For most uni- 
versities must face another fact: that they 
do not have sufficient funds to provide finan- 
cial aid to all the students who need and 
deserve it. 

Cornell provides an excellent example of 
the university which in fact cannot afford to 
dismiss lightly the approximately $150,000 it 
receives annually under the provisions of the 
National Defense Education Act. We do not 
have the financial capacity of a Harvard or 
Yale. We cannot met the justifiable de- 
mands of all the students who request finan- 
cial aid each year. 

Faced with this dilemma, there seems to 
be but one alternative which can effectively 
balance the financial needs of the students 
against the need of a university to maintain 
tts integrity. The university must oppose 
the loyalty affidavit in the strongest terms, 
working toward the eventual elimination of 
this unfortunate legislation. But unless the 
university can provide all its students with 
Sufficient financial ald, it must continue to 

Federal aid, leaving the moral deci- 
sion to the students themselves. This is 
the decision which Cornell has made. It is 
essentially a wise one, one of which there 
is no reason to be ashamed. 


From the Cornell Daily Sun, November 
: 1959] 

DISCLAIMER OATH—POSITION REAFFIRMED 

President Malott has reaffirmed his posi- 
tion with regard to the disclaimer oath pro- 
vision of the National Defense Education 
Act. In a statement to the Alumni News, 
Mr, Malott has once again gone on record as 
being vigorously opposed to the disclaimer 
Oath. And he has reaffirmed his intention 
to maintain Cornell's participation in the 
Program of Federal aid to education, 

Mr. Malott's attitude toward the oath pro- 
Vision has not changed since his initial state- 
Ment concerning that legislation. His objec- 
tion is based on the “fact that beliefs are 
not subject to legislative control” and that 
the disclaimer oath is “superfluous.” ‘There 
is no question but that his objections to the 
Oath are valid ones. A number of major uni- 
versities throughout the country have 
adopted this position, some refusing to take 
part in the program at all. 

As for Cornell's continued participation in 
the program, we must again agree with Mr. 
Malott, At present, Cornell students are 
receiving some $150,000 annually from the 
Federal Government as part of the program 
established under the legislation of 1958. 
This year, because the Federal funds arrived 
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too late last year to be put to any use, Cor- 
nelllans will be sharing in some $300,000. 

The university cannot afford to refuse this 
money, for the reasons cited by President 
Malott. First, students should be given the 
opportunity to share in these funds, if they, 
as individuals, are willing to sign the dis- 
claimer oath. The university does not have 
available sufficient funds to cover all stu- 
dent applications for ald. If it did, the en- 
tire situation would be different. But given 
the existing deficiency, the student must be 
given the choice. 

One item in the president’s statement 
must not be overlooked. He has unmistak- 
ably made clear that for any student who 
cannot, as a matter of principle carry out 
the provisions of the act, the university will 
make every effort to obtain funds from 
sources other than the Federal Government. 

To date, some 150 students have applied 
for aid under the provisions of the National 
Defense Education Act. Not one has voiced 
any protest over the loyalty oath provision. 
This fact may not be terribly significant, 
Nevertheless, it is of the utmost importance 
that no student be deprived of financial aid 
on the basis of his principles. And the 
university must make this perfectly clear 
to any student applying for such aid. 

One of the major objections to Cornell’s 
continued participation in the loan program 
is that in order to effect the repeal of the 
legislation a united front of major universi- 
ties refusing to accept any funds under these 
provisions must be presented to the legisla- 
ture for its consideration. Undoubtedly, this 
action would prove most effective in any 
attempt to demand the repeal of the dis- 
claimer oath. 

But if the university's financial status de- 
mands our continued participation, there 
still remain other methods of expressing our 
disapproval, both student and administra- 
tive. The university’s position has been 
made clear by the President's statement and 
by his letter to Arthur Flemming, Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

But the student voice has as yet not been 
heard from, at least, not the official voice 
of the undergraduate student body as ex- 
pressed by the executive board. Ultimately, 
the issue of the disclaimer oath affects the 
student body. It must be the choice of each 
individual student either to accept the pro- 
visions of the act or object to them. But 
vigorous criticism of the entire program can- 
not be confined to those students applying 
for aid, if anything is to be done about the 
legislation. We feel it is the obligation of 
the executive board to consider the issue and 
to add the voice of the Cornell student body 
to the many others which have already been 
enlisted in the struggle to repeal the dis- 
claimer oath. 


Government Interest Rate Ceiling and 
Adequate Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders of 
the United States in its Washington 
Letter has expressed support of H.R. 
10590, as recently reported by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. It will be 
recalled that this legislation represents 
a step in the direction of giving to the 
Secretary of the Treasury greater flex- 
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bility in the management of the public 

debt by alleviating the stringency of 

the existing 4% percent interest rate 
ceiling on Government bonds. 

While most individuals who are stu- 
dents of monetary and fiscal affairs 
would have preferred that the legislation 
provide for outright repeal of this 
archaic 4½ percent ceiling, it is gen- 
erally recognized that the bill H.R. 10590 
will at least help the Treasury Depart- 
ment in the foreesable future in its debt 
management responsibilities. The 
Washington Letter of the National As- 
sociation of Home Builders points out 
that in the absence of legislation of this 
sort “the Treasury will be forced to go 
into market this year to refinance some 
$80 billion worth of securities, If it can 
only go into the short-term market, we 
are bound to suffer severely.” 

While I do not concur with the views 
expressed in this letter in its allegations 
with respect to tight money, I will place 
the entire letter in the Record so as to 
not take any of it out of context. I 
would observe on the subject of so-called 
tight money that the best answer to this 
problem is for the Federal Government 
to take less in taxes of the net national 
product of our citizens and thereby leave 
more to them for savings and invest- 
ment. If the Government will spend 
less, the American people will be able 
to save, invest, and spend more. 

Mr. Speaker, as a part of my remarks 
I include the National Association of 
Home Builders Washington Letter of 
March 11, 1960, as follows: 

WASHINGTON LETTER or THE NATIONAL Assocr- 
ATION OF Home BUILDERS oF THE UNITED 
States, Marcu 11, 1960 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

“We must support H.R. 10590, ° * * It will 
permit the Treasury to refinance the Gov- 
ernment debt without unduly invading 
mortgage funds, * * * will make 
possible a more stabilized debt management 
to the benefit of home buyers, builders, and 
the general public. * * * Defeat could well 
mean tighter mortgage money and higher 
interest rates. Tour help needed at 
once.” 

Your national officers, executive commit- 
tee, regional vice presidents, and several 
NAHB past presidents attending meetings 
just concluded in Washington agreed unani- 
mously that NAHB and the homebuilding 
industry have no choice but to endorse the 
bipartisan effort in the bill (H.R. 10590) rec- 
ommended February 29 by the House Ways 
and Means Committee to aid the Govern- 
ment in its financing without repealing the 
statutory 414-percent ceiling on Govern- 
ment bonds having a maturity in excess of 
5 years. We urge your strong support for 
passage by Congress of H.R. 10590 at the 
earliest possible date. 

This bill has been urged by leaders in 
both parties as the most effective means of 
aiding the Treasury in its debt management 
under the existing statutory ceiling. Pre- 
viously, President Eisenhower had called for 
removal of the ceiling as imperative and 
fully consistent with the public interest. 
If partisan politics is permitted to defeat 
H.R. 10590, the supply of funds for the 
homebuilding industry is bound to be af- 
fected adversely and severely, The purpose 
of this letter is to tell you briefly what HR. 
10590 would do and why it is so very import- 
ant to us. 

PROVISIONS OF H.R, 10590 

First, the bill provides a series of limited 

adjustments to the 414-percent ceiling which 
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will permit the Treasury to issue bonds in 
excess of 5 years and thus avoid future high- 
interest, short-term issues such as the “magic 
5’s" issue of last December which effectively 
took away large sums of mortgage money 
from savings banks, savings and loans and 
other mortgage lenders. 

Second, without removing the 4%4-per- 
cent ceiling, the bill is designed to give the 
Secretary of the Treasury more flexibility in 
managing the public debt. It should enable 
him to economize in interest charges to the 
Government; to lessen the competition of 
Government financing with certain areas of 
private credit, and to cut down the infla- 
tionary effects of public borrowing. Need- 
less to say, if he succeeds in all of these 
purposes it will greatly benefit mortgage fi- 
nancing and homebuilding. 

Specifically, H.R. 10590 will provide the 
following: 

(1) Permit the Treasury to refund out- 
standing bonds in advance of their maturity 
by exchanging them for new bonds with 
longer terms. This is called “advance re- 
funding” and is especially important in re- 
financing currently outstanding long-term 
Government bonds which will mature in the 
next few years. Under H.R. 10590, any dis- 
count at which the new bonds might be is- 
sued will not be counted in applying the 
4% percent limit. 

(2) Upon a finding by the President of 
the United States that the national interest 
requires financing above the 4½ percent 
limit, the bill also would permit the Treas- 
ury in any fiscal year to issue new bonds 
up to a total of 2 percent of the public 
debt. This, in effect, is an “escape valve“ 
for the whole Government financing struc- 
ture. To the extent the authority is not 
used during fiscal 1961, it would be carried 
forward for use during the next 2 fiscal 


years. 

(3) Also upon a finding by the President 
that the national interest requires the ac- 
tion, the bill would authorize the Treasury 
to provide special issues of U.S. securities to 
Government trust funds and also savings 
bonds at rates in excess of the 4½ percent 
limit. This provision is expected to be non- 
controversial. 

THE BILL HAS BIPARTISAN SUPPORT 


Influential Democratic leaders in the 
House of Representatives urge passage of 
this bill as an effective way of meeting the 
urgent request of President Eisenhower and 
the Secretary of the Treasury. The bill was 
reported favorably in a bipartisan 18 to 7 
vote from the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. It should be on the House floor for 
debate and voting within the next 2 weeks. 
This is the crucial time therefore to advise 
your Congressmen. 

Although the Treasury and the President 
have asked for complete removal of the 
bond interest rate ceiling, the Secretary of 
the Treasury has testified that the financ- 
ing permitted by this bill “is adequate” to 
provide for the Treasury’s needs in the fore- 
seeable future. 

The Ways and Means Committee report 
emphasized that “retaining the interest 
rate ceiling without modification would not 
reduce the level of interest rates either for 
the Government or for private borrowers. 
However, not to modify the interest rate 
ceiling would raise the cost of financing the 
public debt and, at the same time, would 
make the management of the debt more 
difficult.” 

Despite these well considered conclusions, 
it is clear that the proposed legislation faces 
Tough sledding in the House and perhaps 
later in the Senate. It will be attacked on 
a partisan basis and by many who strongly 
protest, as do we, the tight money and high 
interest rate policies of the Federal Reserve 
and other monetary authorities. We are 
convinced such an attack will be ill-founded; 
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yet the vote is bound to be close and the 
bill will need our complete support if it is to 
pass the Congress. 

WHY THE BILL IS IMPORTANT TO NAHB 


Certainly in our own interests as home- 
builders, we should realize fully the signifi- 
eance of this legislation to our industry. 
Expressed very simply, the tight money 
policy and the resulting high level of inter- 
est rates have put the Treasury in a posi- 
tion where it must do virtually all of its 
financing in the short-term market. The 
rates it has been paying (and unless H.R. 
10590 is passed, the rates it will probably 
have to pay in the future) are so high that 
the Treasury's unavoidable financing activi- 
tles are draining money out of the very 
institutions on which we must rely for 
mortgage credit. 

When short-term Treasury bonds are is- 
sued at an interest rate of 5 percent it is 
not difficult to understand why thousands 
of depositors in savings banks, savings and 
loans and banks line up to withdraw their 
deposits in order to buy short-term Gov- 
ernment bonds which will net them more 
than the interest they have been getting on 
their deposits. If this trend continues it 
is bound to create serious problems for all 
builders, and particularly for a great num- 
ber of our membership who rely on con- 


ventional loans for their mortgage commit- 


ments. Passage of H.R. 10590 will prevent 
this. 


The bill's provisionsrwill permit the Treas- 
ury to negotiate with these same financial 
institutions and exchange new long-term 
issues for bonds which will be maturing 
shortly. Further, the President's budget for 
the next fiscal year contemplates a surplus. 
This means the Treasury will not be in the 
market for new funds. In fact, for the first 
time in a long while the Treasury may be 
able to pay off some of the public debt. It 
is in the interest of the homebuilding in- 
dustry that the Treasury be able to manage 
the public debt in a way which will not 
disrupt the long-term investment market in 
which we have so great a stake. Only pas- 
sage of H.R. 10590 can make this possible. 

The Treasury will be forced to go into the 
market this year to refinance some $80 bil- 
lion worth of securities. If it can only go 
into the short-term market, we are bound 
to suffer severely. For this reason alone, all 
of us who have studied this admittedly 
complicated matter are convinced that we 
have no choice except to support the bi- 
partisan effort in Congress to pass the Ways 
and Means Committee bill, H.R. 10590. 

I should like to emphasize as strongly as 
I can that this conclusion in no way changes 
the basic policy position of this association 
in opposition to tight money and high in- 
terest rates. We deplore the disproportion- 
ate reliance of monetary authorities upon 
tight money and higher interest rates as 
primary means of combatting inflation. It 
has been carried to the point where even the 
U.S. Treasury cannot manage the public 
debt on a sound and businesslike basis be- 
cause of a statutory interest rate ceiling. 

We shall do everything we can to convince 
the monetary and fiscal authorities in Gov- 
ernment that the policies they have been 
pursuing for a number of years are respon- 
sible not only for our financing problems 
but for those of the Treasury as well. At 
the very least we hope to bring about a 
change in basic attitude on this matter. In 
the meantime, the current crisis facing the 
Treasury must be relieyed soon by passage 
of H.R. 10590. Otherwise, the Treasury's 
problems will make even more difficult the 
efforts of homebuilders to obtain the funds 
they need, at prices buyers and builders can 
afford, to finance the volume of homebuild- 
ing needed in this country. 


CONGRESS MUST KNOW YOUR VIEWS 


Every one of your elected Representatives 
and Senators finds himself in a difficult po- 
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sition on this legislation. Your views will be 
of vital importance to him in arriving at his 
decision to support or oppose this bill, H.R. 
10590. Therefore, I urge you to communi- 
cate at once with your Representatives and 
Senators upon your receipt of this letter. 

Your Congressmen should know that you 
and your industry support the of 
H.R. 10590 at the earliest possible date, Our 
reasons are simple. They are: 

The Treasury’s hands must be untied if 
we are to prevent an excessive drain of small 
depositors’ funds out of the pool of mort- 
gage money which supports our industry and 
into Treasury short-term obligations. Pas- 
sage of H.R. 10590 will accomplish this. 

Mortgage lenders must be able to plan 
their future commitments to builders with 
greater certainty of having funds available 
and without fear of being raided by Treas- 
ury financing. Passage of HR. 10590 will 
contribute substantially to this. 

Stability in the mortgage market requires 
stability in the general long-term investment 
market, which will be aided substantially if 
the Treasury is permitted to refund out- 
standing debt with new and longer term 
securities. Passage of H.R. 10590 will au- 
thorize this. 

Congressional and administration leaders 
are convinced the public interest now de- 
mands that the Treasury be given greater 
flexibility in management of the public debt 
without removal of the statutory ceiling and 
congressional control over maximum Govern- 
ment bond rates. We concur in this view. 

The bill, H.R. 10590, is a sincere, well-con- 
sidered bipartisan effort to accomplish this 
objective in the national interest. It should 
be supported with the full vigor of the home- 
building industry. I urge that you advise 
your Congressmen at once of your views. 

Sincerely, 
MARTIN L. BARTLING, Jr., 
President. 


Sacramento Host to Foreign Olympic 
Athletes on People-to-People Basis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, we 
have all heard a lot about the winter 
Olympics and about the fact that the 
United States is, at least, closing the ice 
hockey gap with the Soviet Union, but 
what has been relatively unpublicized is 
a post-Olympies event of real signifi- 
éance. . 

I refer specifically now to a commen- 
tary by the respected and well informed 
Edward P. Morgan over the American 
Broadcasting Co. on March 4 in which 
he describes how the people around 
Sacramento, Calif., started a blossoming 
people-to-people movement of their own. 

Hundreds of Californians offered to 
host the Olympic athletes in their homes, 
and more than 300 of the 850 competitors 
were able to accept, despite the short 
notice. The participants included Rus- 
sians, Poles, East Germans, and Hun- 
garians. I, for one, think that those 
from the Communist countries are going 
to be a bit more hesitant to believe viru- 
lent anti-American propaganda, after 
having experienced gracious hospitality 
in the average American home. 
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I quote Mr. Morgan's concluding 
paragraph: 

Herr Doktor Alois Lugger, the mayor of 
Innsbruck, Austria, which will be the site of 
the 1964 winter Olympic games, was one of 
the guests and he was treated just like plain 
folks. He was thrilled with the whole op- 
eration and is on his way home with his 
head swimming happily with plans for simi- 
lar hospitality with a Tyrolean twist. It 
would be good if he could stop off at Ge- 
neva and give the disarmament boys a fill- 
in on how disarming ordinary people can be 
when they get a chance. 


I ask unanimous consent that Edward 
P. Morgan's commentary be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the com- 
mentary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Epwakp P. MORGAN AND. THE News, MARCH 4, 
1960 

Ordinarily, the first place you'd expect to 
breathe the bracing air of good fellowship 
would be at the Olympic games. Billed as 
the inspirational flame of international 
Sportsmanship, these festivities can rival an 
atomic howitzer as the source of carnage. 
There were plenty of squabbles at Squaw 
Valley before the winter Olympics ended last 
week and these were all duly headlined. But 
in their dutiful pursuit of petulant prima 
donnas, contention, and bad blood, the in- 
trepid, earmuffed journalists on the scene 
Missed the most astonishing story of the 
whole shebang—at least I saw nothing of it 
in this world capital—and it's a story which 
could, in its own homespun way, shake the 
entire technique of international under- 
standing right down to its frustrated foun- 
dations. 

The scenario starts with an earnest little 
group of Californians and a simple—even 
hackneyed—idea, They wanted to sample 
Some of this people-to-people contact stuff 
that governments have talked pompously 
about, They decided to invite visiting for- 
eign athletes and officials into their homes 
to stay a night or two after their respec- 
tive events were over, trade borscht and ham- 
burger recipes and get acquainted, like. The 
response to the idea, spawned in Sacra- 
Mento, the State capital, was staggering. 
One hundred and fifty citizens, speaking 19 
languages, volunteered as interpreters. ‘The 
State fair grounds were leased for 81 as 
a welcoming center. The Greyhound peo- 
Ple donated 34 buses to haul the guests 
down from Squaw Valley, 110 miles away, 
and for San Francisco sightseeing. Mrs. 

am Campbell, ex-president of the Sac- 
Tamento League of Women Voters, mobilized 
& staff of 80 to find host families. Local 
broadcasts gave time for announcements. 
8 hundred homes were offered the first 
ay. 

To keep the operation tidy but devoid of 
diplomatic redtape and formality and strict- 
ly on a local level, the group incorporated; 
the Sacramento Bar Association took care 
Of all the legal niceties for free, Officers of 
the corporation included a jet plant space 
researcher; a German war bride, wife of a 
Sacramento high school teacher; the execu- 
tive director of the city YMCA and the presi- 
dent of a frozen foods outfit. On the board 
Were a lumberman, a banker, the head of 
the California State Employes Association, 
and the top legislative counselor to the State 
legislature. 

Today they seem to have a dazzling suc- 
cess on their hands. Their total corporate 
expenditures, 6600. Of 850 foreign athletes 
and officials at Squaw Valley, more than 300 
Visited Sacramento homes, 2 to a household. 
Many of the rest were genuinely bereaved 
their rigid schedules prevented their visit- 
ing too, The routine: sightseeing, much 
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talk, drives around town, visits to friends 
and neighbors. Participants: Russians, 
Poles, East Germans, Hungarians, West Eu- 
ropeans, Koreans, Japanese, Untoward in- 
cidents: none, 

The American families had been advised 
not to talk politics with Communist coun- 
trymen. One night at dinner after a visit 
to a high school one East German boy re- 
marked to his host out of the blue, vou 
know, nobody Wants another war.” On a 
drive near the Governor's mansion, an Eng- 
lish-speaking Russian athlete spied a sign 
reading, “This way to shelter,” Told what 
it meant, he said, Tou do not need these 
because of us.“ 

Each host family was encouraged to give 
each guest a little parting gift, cost limit, $3, 
usually invested in lipsticks, nylons, et cet- 
era. Two Korean boys were embarrassed 
because they had no gift in return, When 
their Sacramento family drove them to their 
homebound plane, they pressed upon their 
hosts the Korean Olympic emplems stitched 
to their blazers. 

Herr Doktor Alois Lugger, the mayor of 
Innsbruck, Austria, which will be the site of 
the 1964 Winter Olymplc Games, was one 
of the guests and he was treated just like 
plain folks. He was thrilled with the whole 
operation and is on his way home with 
his head swimming happily with plang for 
similar hospitality with a Tyrolean twist. 
It would be nice if he could stop off at 
Geneva and give the disarmament boys a fill- 
in on how disarming ordinary people can be 
when they get a chance. 

This is Edward P. Morgan saying good 
night from Washington. 


The Late Walter S. Steele 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
as the years roll on there disappear from 
the Washington scene many men of high 
stature. Some of these top quality men 
are defeated for high office, some volun- 
tarily retire, some are called to their 
final home by the unseen hand of Him 
who controls all things. 

Recently there passed from our na- 
tional scene one of the most dedicated 
and most sincere patriots whom it has 
been my pleasure and good fortune to 
know since coming to Washington some 
14 years ago. 

Walter S. Steele, editor and general 
manager of the National Republic, a 
magazine of basic and fundamental 
Americanism, died on March 2, 1960. 
America and freedom-loving Americans 
will always be indebted for his advocacy 
and his burning desire to protect the 
basic doctrines of the Constitution and 
Bill of Rights. Walter Steele was un- 
relenting in his attack on any cause or 
principle that tended in any way to un- 
dermine the institutions of this Republic. 
It was always to be noted in his en- 
deavors to teach Americans their basic 
rights that the word “democracy” was 
little used. He well knew that our U.S. 
Constitution does not use the word 
“democracy.” This document states our 
Government is a Republic and guaran- 
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tees to each State a Republican form of 
Government. Walter Steele well under- 
stood the difference. 

Back in 1918, some 42 years ago, a 
group of farsighted and patriotic Amer- 
icans saw the necessity of assembling 
and pointing out some dangers that were 
beginning to appear—dangers to the 
well-being of America. This group did 
not go out parading up and down the 
street waving the flag to the tune of 
brass bands. They started out with the 
quiet purpose of collecting documentary 
and other reliable facts for presentation 
to the American public on the dangers 
of subversion and collectivism within the 
structure of our own Government. 

Walter Steele many years ago became 
convinced that the American Govern- 
ment would not be destroyed from with- 
out, that the real danger was subversion 
from within our own borders. The sole 
purpose of his group and the National 
Republic was to try to get every patriotic 
citizen to share some of the responsi- 
bility for our national security. He well 
knew and this publication has through 
the years tried to point out that mere 
denunciation will not achieve the desired 
ends—that only through constant en- 
deavor, constant research, constant at- 
tention to the ways of the enemy with- 
in” could America be properly made to 
understand its danger. 

Walter Steele was no mere propagan- 
dist. He knew the ways and means of 
the Collectivist, Socialist, Communist, 
and front organization. He knew their 
pattern and method of operation. His 
basic belief was if patriotic Americans 
could keep Amercan workers, American 
youth well taught in the principles 
which made this Nation great, the Com- 
munists and Collectivists would have a 
hard time destroying America from 
within. Walter Steele knew that the 
story of why America occupies its pres- 
ent position must be repeated and re- 
peated constantly. 

He also knew what apparently is un- 
known to many, that communism and 
collectivism is in general a disease of the 
mind and not a disease of the stomach 
as many international do-gooders, one- 
worlders, and demagogues are always 
proclaiming. 

Over the years Walter Steele and his 
great organization, through their office, 
maintained a most thorough library on 
subversive activities in the United States. 
This National Republic-has done more 
to unmask and expose Red front organi- 
zations and Communists at work than 
any other private organization in 
America. 

It is also a well-known fact that Gov- 
ernment security agents check the files 
of the National Republic as a first 
source of information. Over 100 front 
organizations were first exposed by the 
National Republic which were later 
placed on the Department of Justice's 
subversive organizations list. 

It is not commonly known that this 
organization—National Republic—has a 
card index file of 400,000 names of 
Communists and their front carrying 
agents. This work and the large index 
of subversive members and organiza- 
tions is a product of planning and work 
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by patriotic Americans with very little 
pay and no acclaim from the American 
public at large. This National Repub- 
lic organization has carried on as the 
squawkers, the pinks, internationalists, 
one worlders seem to become more ac- 
tive and deadly in their attacks on our 
ancient time-proven American prin- 
ciples. 

The American people know very little 
of the service this National Republic 
has rendered under the guidance of 
Walter Steele. He never lost courage 
although many dark clouds appeared. 
He never compromised his principles for 
expediency. He lighted his lamp only 
by the desire to serve his God and coun- 
try. Certainly, the life of Walter Steele 
exemplifies the motto for “God and 
country” to the highest degree. 

A great many Americans know full 
well the debt that is owed to this man. 
There is genuine sorrow in the ranks 
of patriots at his passing. The only 
smiles, no doubt, are those of the Com- 
munists and their sympathizers, because 
they full well know that their best in- 
formed enemy of their ways and designs 
has passed away. 

It will be difficult to find another 
American eagle to sit in his place as one 
of the guardians of our American herit- 
age. Walter Steele full well realized, in 
the words of Capt. Tom Gibson of Friars 
Point, Miss., who has so aptly said. The 
American eagle can't fly much longer on 
two left wings.” 


The Forthcoming Disarmament 
Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. MORSE. Mr, President, a con- 
siderable number of the members of the 
faculty of Johns Hopkins University and 
Goucher College have released a state- 
ment on the forthcoming disarmament 
conference. It deals with their views 
in regard to the importance of a cessa- 
tion of nuclear testing. I ask unani- 
mous consent that their statement, to- 
gether with a list of signers, be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and list were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 

The Honorable CHRISTIAN A. Herter, 
The Department of State, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The forthcoming disarmament conference 
at Geneva impels us, members of the facul- 
tles of the John Hopkins University and 
Goucher College, to make the following state- 
ment which represents our personal views: 

“Never have the peoples of the world spent 
so much on armament in time of peace and 
never have they been so insecure. During 
the past year the arms competition between 
the United States and the Soviet Union has 
become more intense than ever. The 
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continuing spread of nuclear weapons to an 
enlarging circle of nations increases the dan- 
ger of war and makes disarmament ever more 
difficult. The survival of civilization requires 
the control of armaments of unlimited power 
and their eventual elimination as instru- 
ments of national policy. 

The Soviets in disarmament negotiations 
have shown suspicion of American proposals 
for inspection and control, and our own rep- 
resentatives have been reluctant to consider 
any scheme that would not eliminate every 
risk of deception. But every alternative open 
to the United States involves risk. Insist- 
ence upon a perfect system only insures that 
there will be no inspection and no control; 
the result must be an unrestricted arms race 
which sooner or later will almost certainly 
bring about unrestricted nuclear war. The 
present impasse must be broken. 

“Serious as are the conflicting interests 
between the United States and the U.S.S.R., 
both countries, we believe, have been too 
preoccupied with their differences and not 
enough concerned with thelr common goals. 
Americans need not shed all their scepticism 
about Soviet words and actions; successful 
international agreements are based more on 
mutual advantage than on trust. Although 
the prevailing attitude of distrust has made 
agreement difficult, the American and So- 
viet positions on a test ban are now very 
close as a result of mutual concessions, Any 
resolution of the remaining differences is 
preferable to the dangers which would fol- 
low a breakdown of negotiations. 

“The United States and the Soviet Union 
have a strong common interest in prevent- 
ing the spread of nuclear weapons, which 
appears inevitable without an agreement to 
stop testing. Recent administration sugges- 
tions that such weapons be furnished to 
American allies would, if carried out, jeop- 
ardize further negotiations to end the arms 
race. 

"We believe that the test ban is an essen- 
tial first step toward comprehensive arms 
control, In view of the gravity of the present 
Situation we are convinced that the United 
States should if necessary accept consider- 
able risks to achieve the goal of general dis- 
armament in order to avold the far greater 
risks attendant upon continuing the arms 
race.“ 

IDENTIFICATION OF SIGNERS 

The Johns Hopkins University faculty 
members: D. C. Allen, professor of English; 
Donald H. Andrews, professor of chemistry; 
Charles A, Barker, professor of history; Ernst 
Cloos, professor of geology; Leighton E. Clutff, 
associate professor of medicine; Elliott Cole- 
man, associate professor of English writing; 
Fred F. Converse, instructor of psychiatry; 
Richard T. Cox, professor of physics; J. D. H. 
Donnay, professor of crystailography and 
mineralogy; Nathan Edelman, professor of 
romance languages; Leon Eisenberg, associate 
professor of psychiatry and pediatrics; A. 
Murray Fisher, associate professor of medi- 
cine; Jerome D. Frank, professor of psychia- 
try; John Freccero, assistant professor of 
romance languages; Palmer H. Futcher, asso- 
ciate professor of medicine and assistant dean 
of the school of medicine; Olcott Gates, as- 
sistant professor of geology; Hans Gatzke, 
professor of history; H. Bentley Glass, profes- 
sor of blology; J. L. Gossman, assistant pro- 
fessor of romance languages; Richard E. 
Green, assistant professor of English; Carola 
B. Guttmacher, instructor of psychiatry and 
pediatrics; Albert L. Hammond, associate 
professor of philosophy; Thomas R, Hart, Jr., 
assistance professor of romance languages; 
C. A. Hopson, assistant professor of geology; 


Stanley D. Imber- te professor of medi- 
cal psychiatry; us R. Krevans, assistant 
professor of 


Simon Kuznets, pro- 
fessor of political economy; W. G. Lambert, 
associate professor of oriental seminary; 
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Frederic C. Lane, professor of history: Louls 
Lasagna, associate professor of medicine; Vic- 
tor G. Laties, instructor of medicine; Owen 
Lattimore, lecturer in history: Allan H. Levy, 
instructor of microbiology; Victor Lowe, as- 
sociate professor of philosophy; Fritz 
Machlup, professor of political economy; A. 
J. Mandy, instructor of psychiatry; William 
H. McClain, associate professor of German; 
Clara P, McMahon, assistant professor of ed- 
ucation; Engene Meyer, associate professor 
of Medicine; G. H. Mudge, professor of 
pharmacology and experimental thera- 
peutics; Earl.H. Nash, Jr, instructor of 
psychiatry; Helen Nash, instructor of medical 
psychiatry; Abraham G. Osler, associate pro- 
fessor of medicine; Lee C. Park, assistant 
professor of psychiatry; E. T. Penrose, lec- 
turer in political economy; F. J. Pettijohn, 
professor of geology; Kingsley Price, associate 
professor in philosophy and education; Her- 
bert J. Rapp, assistant professor of micro- 
biology; Jerzy E. Rose, associate professor 
of physiology; Lawrence J. Ross, assistant 
professor of English; Francis E. Rourke, as- 
sociate professor of political science; Regina 
Slaughter, instructor of psychiatry; F. Wil- 
son Smith, assistant professor of history; Lex 
B. Smith, instructor of psychiatry; David 
Spring, associate professor of history; Joseph 
H. Stephens, instructor of psychiatry; An- 
thony R, Stone, instructor of psychiatry: 
Wolfgang Thormann, assistant professor of 
romance languages; Robert W. Tucker, as- 
socilate professor of political science; Robert 
R. Wagner, associate professor of microbi- 
ology and assistant dean of the school of 
medicine; Esther Walcott, inspector of psy- 
chiatry: John Walton, associate professor of 
education; Bruce Wardropper, professor of 
romance languages: Earl R. Wassermann, pro- 
fessor of English; Bernard Weiss, instructor 
of medicine; William D, Wheat, instructor of 
psychiatry; Frances Williams, instructor of 
psychiatry: M. S. Wilson, instructor of medi- 
cine; C. Vann Woodward, professor of history; 
Kenneth R. Zierler, associate professor of 
medicine; and Frank Albrecht, secretary. 
Goucher College faculty members: 
Sherodd Albritton, assistant professor of 
music; John V. Chamberlain, assistant pro- 
fessor of religion; Virginia Canfield, asso- 
ciate professor of English; Lester G. Crocker, 
professor of modern language; Sara deFord, 
professor of English; Rhoda M. Dorsey, as- 
sistant professor of history; George A. Foote, 
asistant professor of history: Elliott W. Gal- 
kin, assistant professor of music; William 
L. Hedges, assistant professor of English; 
Lincoln F. Johnson, Jr., associate professor 
of fine arts; K. Lems, assistant professor of 
biological sciences; John I. Lodge, associate 
professor of physics; Jane Morrell, assistant 
professor of education; Walter M. Morris, 
associate professor of religion; William R. 
Mueller, associate professor of English; Rolf 
Muuss, associate professor of education; Wil- 
liam L. Neumann, professor of history; En- 
rique Noble, associate professor modern 
languages; Clifford R. Noll, Jr., assistant pro- 
fessor of chemistry; Sonia F. Osler, associate 
professor of pychology; Brooke Peirce, as- 
sistant professor of English; Olive West- 
brooke Quinn, assoclate professor of sociol- 
ogy; Norma K. Raffel, assistant professor of 
biological sciences; Donald Risley, instruc- 
tor of fine arts; Frederick G. Reuss, profes- 
sor of economics and sociology; Marion Rob- 
inson, associate professor of English; Alice J. 
Reynolds, assistant dean; Annelies A. Rose, 
professor of psychology; Peter J. Rose, in- 
structor of economics and sociology; James 
P. Scanlan, assistant professor of philosophy; 
T. Guthrie Speers, chaplain and adjunct 
professor of religion; Martha Taber, assist- 
ant professor of economics; Richard Walde- 
lich, assistant professor of English; Kenneth 
O. Walker, professor of history; and John C. 
Williams, assistant professor of classics. 
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The People of the First Congressional 
District of Nebraska Are Asked To 
Give Their Opinions on Basic Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day mailing out to a number of my con- 
Stituents my regular legislative report 
and annual questionnaire. 

I have made it a practice since coming 
to Congress to seek the advice and coun- 
sel of my constituents on many of the 
basic problems and issues of the day. 
To me, this sounding out of public opin- 
ion is the very essence of representative 
government. 

I am including in the Recorp both my 
report and the questions I have asked: 

WasxHInoton, March 15, 1960.—When new 
Government programs are mentioned, they're 
Always talked about in terms of billions of 
dollars, The figures are always so big that 
they're hard to understand and compre- 
hend. a 

What, exactly, is a billion dollars? 

As 1 of the 44 million American families 
Struggling with a household budget, it’s $22 
you cant’ spend for food or for shoes for the 
youn, $ 

What I would like to do in this report is 
relate Government spending and—more im- 
Portant— fiscal honesty and responsibility to 
you, your dinner table, and your family 
clothing budget. 

This approach seems to me necessary be- 
Cause there has been too much of the 
“something for nothing” philosophy in 
Washington over the past quarter-century 
When the spenders in Congress, after Con- 
Gress have launched into new and bigger 
Programs of giving the Nation something. 
When the Federal Government is writing 
the checks it seems so far away, so easy. 
Let the Government do it. 

But pause just a moment, 

What will that school construction pro- 
Sram the Senate passed a few weeks ago and 
Which is now pending before the House 
Mean to you? os 

If you are part of an American family, 
then it means a dress and a pair of shoes 
for mother, nearly 2 weeks of groceries for 
the whole family, half a month’s payment 
On a new Buick or Mercury, or just about 
half a month's payment if you're buying a 
new home. 

Or how about urban renewal which is 
being pushed so hard? 

A new sult for Dad—3 weeks of pretty 
good eating for the family—a year's school 
Clothes for the grade-school youngster. 

So, when someone tells you that the 
School-construction program only costs $1.8 
billion, or urban renewal just costs $3 bil- 
lion, associate them with yourself, your 
family. 

There is no such thing as “something for 
nothing“ even when Uncle Sam is footing 
the bill. You are paying for it with ham- 
burger instead of roast beef, with a second- 
hand car instead of a new one, by living in 
an apartment instead of buying a new home. 

Take another look at this business of fiscal 
responsibility, 

What does that $290 billion national debt 
mean to you? 

It means that your family owes $6,380. 

How about the total obligation written 
Onto the lawbooks by the recent Congresses 
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of the present majority party totaling $680 
billion? 
Your family owes $14,960. 
Can you afford to keep on paying for the 
luxury of getting “something for nothing?” 
MONEY SAVED 


The business of saving tax dollars. belongs 
to the House Committee on Appropriations, 
Our job is to weigh each request for budget 
money, to measure the needs against the 
ability to pay for them. 

Each bill, and there are 15 major money 
measures, is first carefully and thoroughly 
examined by a subcommittee, This takes 
weeks of testimony. Then it is analyzed 
dollar-by-dollar and the final bill written. 
The full Appropriations Committee then 
reexamines the bill in detail, and votes it 
to the floor of the House where once again 
it is carefully gone over. 

This is the normal process—the way it 
should be done. But the spenders have 
found ways around our committee. 

Back door raiding: Tricky methods have 
been worked out to give some agencies direct 
access to the Treasury without going 
through Congress. These back door deals 
or earmarked funds deny to the Congress, 
and therefore the people, constitutional con- 
trols over the purse strings. 

A new method was worked out last year 
when the Tennessee Valley Authority was 
given permission to issue its own bonds in 
competition with the U.S. Treasury with- 
out regard to the national debt ceiling. 

Regardless of the merits of TVA itself, this 
new proposal permits a bureaucracy to per- 
petuate itself without any controls by the 
people. 

So far we on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee have trimmed Federal spending by $800 
million, and we have considered only six 
bills, It is my firm belief that when we are 
through we can save up to $2 billion—and I 
shall most certainly work toward this goal— 
without impairing our strength or those es- 
sentials which tend to help our free eco- 
nomic growth rather than hinder it. 


OUR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


A great political smokescreen has been 
launched concerning our national defense 
posture primarily by a group of men running 
for the Presidential nomination who are will- 
ing to substitute doubt and fear for facts. 

For 15 months I have listened to a long 
series of witnesses and, on assignment by the 
committee chairman, I have personally 
looked into our military programs. Our job 
has been to get the full facts on defense. 
The man responsible for bringing out these 
facts is one of the most honored men in 
Congress—GErorGE Manon, of Texas, a respon- 
sible, hard-working Democrat who has 
studied the problems of national defense 
since World War IT days. 

What does Mr. Manon have to say about 
the confusion of charges made by certain 
Senators, charges that we are lagging behind 
the Soviet Union, that we are becoming a 
second-rate power, and that the missile gap 
means disaster? 

Mr. MAHON spoke out recently on a TV 
program. Here's what he had to say: 

“We have a greater overall striking ability 
than the Soviet Union. * * * This Nation 
is stronger than any nation in the world 
today.” 

Ours is a balanced defense system Yeaning 
heavily at present on our bomber fleets ca- 
pable of delivering a nuclear punch anywhere 
Siowly these fleets will be augmented by 
Atlas and Titan ICBM'’s, and supplemented 
by Polaris submarine-launched missiles ca- 
pable of striking at the heart of the Soviet 
Empire. 

With the span of a few years a much 
cheaper, equally potent missile, Minuteman, 
will come into operation. Minuteman is 
mobile and less expensive than the Titan and 
Atlas weapons. 
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Along with this growing arsenal of deter- 
rent weapons we are concentrating on an 
antimissile missile, the Nike-Zeus for pro- 
tection against a potential missile attack 
upon America. 

The question is not whether we match 
Russia missile for missile, or whether we have 
one or 100,000 ICBM’s. The question is: Do 
we have enough striking power to deter the 
Russians from attacking us or the free world? 

Mr. MAwon’s answer to that is: We have 
greater overall striking ability than the 
Soviet Union.” 

Mr. Manon has also expressed his opinion 
against so-called crash programs to build 
vast arsenals of soon-to-be outmoded 
ICBM's. He says it may take slightly more 
money for some parts of the Defense budget 
than the President requested but that this 
money can be “recouped by making reduc- 
tions in low-priority items.” 

This is an altogether different estimate 
than the one we hear from Senator 
SYMINGTON and others of his group who are 
attempting to build near-hysteria for politi- 
cal advantage. This statement from GEORGE 
MAHON is by a responsible man of SYMING- 
roms own political party who knows as much 
about defense perhaps as any civilian in 
Government today. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


To measure the attitude of the people of 
the First Congressional District is the very 
essence of representative government. Each 
year since being elected your Congressman 
I have asked you to assist me by expressing 
your personal opinion on various public 
questions. I must assume full responsibil- 
ity for my votes. However, in doing this I 
must carefully weigh the views of those 
whom I am elected to represent. Your in- 
dividual opinions therefore, will be extremely 
helpful, 

You need not sign this form. 

Your further comments are welcome and 
will be helpful, 

If you have such comments to make, please 
feel free to do so. 

1. The President has predicted a $4.1 bll- 
lion surplus this year. 

Do you favor using this money for: 


A. Reduction of the national debt * 
B. Reduction of taxes . 
C. A combination of both 


D. Using this money for further expan- 
sion of Government pr ý 
2. Do you feel the President is best quali- 
fied to know what money is necessary to pro- 
vide a strong, flexible defense posture? Yes 
no < 
3. Do you favor matching Russia missile- 
for-missile in an all-out arms race? Yes 
no 
4. It your answer to No. 3 is Tes.“ would 
you favor financing such an arms race by: 
A. Increased taxes s 
B. Increased public debt 
Please fill out the above and return to 
Congressman PHIL Weaver, Box 1550, New 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. 
Thank you for your cooperation and guid- 
ance, 


Loyalty Oaths 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JACK WESTLAND 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the American Legion posts in my dis- 
trict recently passed a resolution which 
supports the principle of loyalty oaths 
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for students receiving Federal loans or 
grants. This is a resolution which I also 
support as a Legionnaire. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp I include the resolution as 
passed by the Earl Winehart Post No. 
96 of Snohomish, Wash. 

Whereas every member of this American 
Legion post has a great measure of faith and 
pride in this country; and 

Whereas these members were willing to 
make the supreme sacrifice in the service 
of that country and for its ideals; and 

Whereas no person who claims the bene- 
fits of this wonderful land which has been 
preserved throughout its entire history by 
the sacrifices of many, will tolerate interfer- 
ence of their Uberty: and 

Whereas these same men feel that no per- 
son who enjoys this life of peace, liberty and 
plenty should have any objection whatso- 
ever to signing any oath of loyalty at any 
time for any cause: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the 276 members of Earl Wine- 
hart Post No, 96, American Legion, That this 
post go on record in favor of any person, 
including students who get Federal aid, 
taking the loyalty oath or forfeiting his or 
her right to such aid; be it further 

Resolved, That this post is on record as 
admonishing Co to continue its stand 
of insisting of such loyalty oaths which this 
post feels would be gladly given by any per- 
son who loves his land; and be it further 

Resolved, That this post favors laws by 
Congress which will not allow loans, pay- 
ments or ald of any kind to any person who 
refuses to give an oath of loyalty to the 
U.S. Government. 

EARL WINEHART, 7 
AMERICAN LEGION Post No, 96. 


REA Co-ops and the Interést Rate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, The 
able manager of the Minnesota Electric 
Cooperative, Mrs. Genevieve A. Kelley, 
has taken issue with the U.S. Budget Di- 
rector's insistence that the Federal Gov- 
ernment discontinue making rural elec- 
trification loans at 2 percent interest. 

Mrs. Kelley also has pointed out that 
Budget Director Stans is in error in his 
claim that electrification of this Nation's 
farms has been completed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article by St. Paul Pioneer 
Press staff writer, Alfred Stedman, re- 
porting Mrs. Kelley's penetrating anal- 
ysis of the needs and opportunities of 
rural electrification, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the St. Paul Pioneer Press, March 8, 
1960} 
State Co-op SPOKESMAN DEFENDS 2 PERCENT 
Loan RATE 
(By Alfred D. Stedman) 

Assertions by Budget Director Maurice H. 
Stans that the U.S. Government should stop 
making rural electrification loans at 2 per- 
cent interest were challenged in St. Paul 
Monday by Genevieve A. Kelley, manager of 
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the Minnesota Electric cooperative. Stans 
had expressed himseif in an interview when 
in Minneapolis last week to address the an- 
nual farm forum there. 

Mrs. Kelley contended the Budget Director 
is mistaken In his view that electrification 
of the Nation's farms is now virtually com- 
plete. She also disputed his contention 
that the 2-percent loans are subsidizing the 
rural co-ops to cut into business of private 
power companies. And she said that special 
legal requirements for service on the co-ops 
would make it unfair to require them to go 
to the money market for their loans as the 
Budget Chief had advocated. 

“The farmer is using 10 times more elec- 
tricity now than when the REA program 
came into being.” Mrs, Kelley argued in a 
letter. There is much work to be done in 
keeping up with this ever-increasing de- 
mand. New substations have to be built 
(and) facilities have to be expanded.” 

As to competition with the utilities, she 
contended that rural electric co-ops produce 
only a minor ‘part of the power they dis- 
tribute and therefore must buy most of it 
from the private power companies. For in- 
stance, in 1951, the co-ops thus purchased 
$43 million worth, she said. We have not 
taken away a market from them,” she said. 
“We have given them a market.” 

Rural co-op members buy a billion dollars 
worth of appliances and equipment a year 
and have bought $14 billion worth thus far, 
greatly assisting business, she argued. 

Tied to the 2-percent loans is a require- 
ment that rural electric co-ops provide serv- 
ices to all regardless of economic feasibility, 
she said. They “average two consumers per 
mile of line while the national average for 
the private utility is 28.“ she contended. 
These she described as among the circum- 
stances justifying continuance of the 2-per- 
cent rate. Mrs. Kelley argued that through 
tax writeoffs, accelerated amortization, and 
other aid, other business including private 
power has received much more Government 
help than the rural electric co-ops. 


Dennis Baker, of Winchester, Mass., 
Science Talent Search Winner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Speaker, among the 40 top winners in 
the 19th annual science talent search, 
the major science scholarship competi- 
tion of the Nation's secondary schools 
was, I am very proud to say, a high- 
school senior from my congressional dis- 
trict, Dennis Graham Baker, 17, of Win- 
chester High School, Winchester, Mass. 
These 40 boys and girls were selected 
from 29,402 high school seniors to be in- 
vited to Washington to attend the Sci- 
ence Talent Institute March 3 through 7, 
and to be judged for the Westinghouse 
science talent search scholarships and 
awards in the final phase of the science 
talent search conducted by Science Clubs 
of America. I had the pleasure of be- 
ing Dennis’ guest at the Science Clubs 
of America dinner on Friday, March 4, 
at the Statler-Hilton Hotel. 

There were 9 girls and 31 boys in this 
group of winners, who excel in such 
qualities as creative curiosity, independ- 
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ent reasoning, scholarship, and strong 
drive to explore untried areas of knowl- 
edge. They were picked by the judges 
from among the 29,402 contestants, aft- 
er having completed their entries by 
taking a science aptitude examination, 
obtaining recommendations, and writ- 
ing å report on “My Scientific Project.” 

Dennis Baker’s project was a 4-year 
program in meteorology, representing 4 
years of weather reporting at his 
weather station at home. In his proj- 
ect report, he discussed data he collected 
on five different weather elements: cli- 
matological observations; semidiurnal 
pressure change; local thunderstorms; 
precipitation totals; and photography 
of cloud types. When he finishes at 
Winchester High School, Dennis says 
he will go on to Harvard College and 
study physics. Meteorology is his first 
choice for a life occupation, and physics 
is a possible second. He has taken sec- 
ond and third prizes at his high school's 
science fairs. He plays French horn in 
the orchestra. He is continuing his 
weather observations “to improve the 
accuracy of the climatological results“ 
and will keep his camera handy to pho- 
tograph any unusual cloud types that 
pass over this station. 

Dennis is the son of Dr. and Mrs. 
James G. Baker. Dr. Baker, an optical 
physicist and associate research astron- 
omer, is the inventor and designer of 
the Baker-Schmidt telescope at Harvard 
University. 

Dennis Baker's mother is also an 
eminent scientist. 


Chicago Truck Drivers, Chauffeurs and 
Helpers Union of Chicago and Vicin- 
ity—Independent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL D. ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
the Chicago Truck Drivers, Chauffeurs 
and Helpers Union of Chicago and Vi- 
cinity was founded in 1908 and it is one 
of the outstanding independent labor or- 
ganizations of the in the city of Chicago 
and vicinity. In conforming with the 
provisions of the Labor-Management 
Relations Act of 1947 and the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act of 1959 they have made public their 
yearly financial statement, which is cer- 
tified by a leading firm of certified pub- 
lic accountants. Their statement has 
been published in the four daily news- 
papers of Chicago as well as the Wall 
Street Journal. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include their financial statement which 
appeared in the Chicago newspapers on 
Friday, March 11, 1960, and which I will 
present in three consecutive issues of 
the proceedings—the first one today cov- 
ering the health and welfare fund, and 
those of the pension fund and union 
funds to follow in that order. 


1960 


The article referred to follows: 


Cuicaco Truck DRIVERS, CHAUFFEURS, AND 
HELPERS UNION OF CHICAGO AND VICINITY— 
INDEPENDENT 


To Our Members, Employees, and the Public: 

Pursuant to our past practices and in 
conformity with the provisions of the Labor- 
Management Relations Act of 1947, and the 
Labor-Management Reporting and Disclo- 
sure Act of 1959, we present herewith finan- 
cial statements for the year ended December 
81, 1959. These statements have been certi- 
fled after audit by Peter M. Shannon & Co., 
Certified public accountants. Coples of the 
Tull text of these audit reports, including 
su schedules, are available upon 
Tequest by letter or telephone. 

Ep FENNER. 


STATEMENTS OP FINANCIAL CONDITION FOR 
Year ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1959—HEALTH 
AND WELFARE FUND 
The health and welfare fund is operated 

Under rules and regulations adopted by its 

trustees. The purpose of the fund is to 

Provide medical and surgical benefits and 

Compensation and death benefits to union 

Members and their dependents. 

Balance sheet, Dec. 31, 1959 

Current assets: 

Mid-City National Bank— 
checking account 
Mid-City National Bank 


Liabilities: 
Death benefit certificates is- 
ed 


su 
Less death benefits advanced 5, 000. 00 


Net c 11, 000. 00 
worth: 

r 439, 825. 26 

Grand total 450, 825. 26 


Statement of cash receipts and disburse- 
ments for the ycar ended Dec. 31, 1959 


receipts: 
Contributions received 
from employers $1, 671, 035. 75 
Contributions received 
rom members 43, 994. 32 
Interest income 6, 366. 54 
TO aaa eas oone 1, 721, 396. 61 
pee YT 
Cash disbursements: 
Benefits: 
Death benefits. 155, 564. 00 
pensation benefits.. 396, 138. 76 
Hospltalization 507, 503.24 
Professional services: 
Nonaffiliated medical 
eier 227, 065. 61 
8 on death 
2 Ril ce a LS 1, 460. 00 
First aid and ambu- 
N rr eee > 7, 227. 62 
X-ray and laboratory. 15, 222, 24 
Cal services: 
North Avenue Medical 
aber nes eh ai ar 136, 690. 99 
Sum 81, 840. 50 
Specialists... ----=-2-- 2 44, 977. 25 
— — 
S 1, 573, 778. 21 
—— 7ç§—C＋1uv — 
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Statement of cash receipts and disburse- 
ments for the year ended Dec. 31, 1959— 
Continued 


Cash disbursements—Con. 
Administrative: 
Salaries—office person- 
pT. a ARE ae $72, 129. 69 
Trust fund contributions 
for employees 2, 955. 06 
Payroll taxes 4, 025. 78 
Office supplies 3. 920. 08 
Utilities (rent, electric- 
ity, telephone and 
tel — eens 6, 091. 06 
Postage, printing and 
stationery__.....-....- 7, 376. 24 
Insurance 1, 203. 25 
bt ee Se aS 2, 405. 10 
AUN gS —— 10, 000. 00 
Publication of financial 
statements 5, 490. 34 
Medical consultant 7. 500. 00 
Trustee fee — public 
Membr ic E AN 7, 500. 00 
Grand total 1, 704, 374. 81 
— — 
Cash receipts in excess of 
disbursementss 17. 021. 80 


Respectfully submitted. 
GEORGE W. DIXON, 
Arthur Diron Transfer Co., 
Employer Trustee. 
Ep Fenner, Union Trustee, 
JOHN C. FITZGERALD, 
Loyola University Law School, 
Public Trustee. 
WLAN B. CRAWFORD, 
Alternate Union Member 
and General Counsel. 


Political Preservation of Peasantry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by the re- 
spected Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Farm Bureau Federation, Mr. Carleton I. 
Pickett: 

POLITICAL PRESERVATION OF PEASANTRY 

(By Carleton I. Pickett) 

Somebody wrote a stroy about the “Mag- 
nificent Decline of Agriculture” the other 
day. It strikes us that gll the tears wept 
over our vanishing farm are tears of nostalgia 
and that the political furor over solving the 
farm problem is good campaign material but 
hardly sound economics, 

The decline of numbers in farming is ac- 
companied with the growth of agriculture as 
a whole, the increase of productivity, and a 
better profit and loss statement for those who 
can meet the challenge of change. 

This kind of philosophy can get rocks 
thrown at you if expressed at most farm 
gatherings. The farmer is the only individ- 
ual on earth who is not proud of making 
money. In fact, no matter how much he 
makes he will conceal it and gripe about the 
money he didn't make. 

Thousands of farmers are working for s 
bare subsistence while others do well; under 
the best of conditions some farmers lose 
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money and some cling to the farm long after 
they should have entered better paid jobs. 

No political formula will ever be found to 
remedy a situation when society seems to 
want to keep farms in existence just to retain 
the pastoral scene of the country side. 

The Swiss, the Germans, the French, and 
the British have each tried by law to make 
peasantry profitable. Their agricultural law 
predates the American and is far more so- 
phisticated and regimented than Americans 
would stand for. Canada is a few jumps 
ahead of us. 

Why it is that good old moss-backed con- 
servatives who will fight socialistic or gov- 
ernmental devices in everything else will fall 
for political promises of a more socialized 
agriculture in the United States will always 
be the most curious political paradox of the 
last half of the 20th century. 

Yet there it stands—a political record in 
agriculture that not only makes the poor on 
farms poorer but puts off the day when 
agriculture must readjust itself to produc- 
ing what is needed for markets in places 
where it can be profitably produced. 

Farm organizations can do much and are 
doing much to keep some of the thousands 
in business where only economic conditions, 
unjust taxation, Improper zoning, burden- 
some administrative regulation, and so on, 
cut just enough from net income to make 
profit too low. This Farm Bureau works at 
every day of the year. 

It is equally possible that Farm Bureau 
can provide farmers with bargaining asso- 
ciations. This we have started. In addi- 
tion, the farmer can be organized to receive 
business services which up to now have been 
Played at by some public agencies. 

There is a future for agriculture that is 
not all dark clouds by any means. The sur- 
est way for agriculture to not succeed is to 
succumb to the blandishments of political 
help In a political year. 

Price supports must be done away with 
over the next few years. Surpluses in Goy- 
ernment storage must never come on the 
American market in competition with the 
American producer. The practice of paying 
farmers for doing things that make the land 
more productive must be reexamined. Some 
land, like some farmers, ought to be other- 
wise employed. 

These are controversial views. They are 
views that deserve a little thought by ail 
those truly concerned with the farmer. I 
want to see the farmer enjoy as good a home 
as any business executive. I want to see 
him take his family on the vacation to which 
they are entitled. I want to see him build 
an estate sufficient to care for his own emer- 
gencies and old age. I want to see it a part 
of the modern age, an occupation with 
dignity to which some sons may look for- 
ward to returning from college. : 

This can be. But neither subsidy nor 
political cure-all will bring it about. Only 
the farmer can—unhampered by governmen- 
tal intervention—use his talents best for a 
prosperous future. May the Lord save us 
from political preservation of peasantry. 


Parliamentarian Role Calls for Calmness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orp, I include the following article which 
appeared in the Evening Star, Washing- 
ton, D.C., Thursday, March 10, 1960: 

PARLIAMENTARIAN ROLE CALLS FoR CALMNESS 


Full name: Lewis Deschler. 

Claim to fame: Parliamentarian of the 
House. 

Home: 101 Lucas Lane, Bethesda, Md. 

Birthday: March 3, 1905. Born, Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. 

Education: Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, 1922-25; George Washington Univer- 
sity, 1925, National University, Washington, 
master of patent law and doctor of juris- 
prudence degrees, 1932; doctor of laws, hon- 
orary degree, 1947. 

Jobs: Timekeeper for Speaker of the 
House, December 1925 to January 1927; 
Assistant Parliamentarian of the House, 
January 1927 to January 1928, Parliamen- 
tarian of the House, January 1928 to present. 

Family: Married Miss Virginia A. Cole, 
January 18, 1931. Children: Lewis Deschler 
I. and Jean Mari (Mrs. William B. Eddy) 

Hobbies: Fishing and reading history and 
biography. > 

A man who towers 6 feet 3 inches tall 
and weighs 250 pounds will be one of the 
biggest figures in the House civil rights de- 
bate which gets underway today. 

Unobtrusive nonpartisan, and mild man- 
nered, he is not even a House Member. Yet 
he literally is the man closest to the Speak- 
er's ear, and what he says usually goes, in 
situations that are taut and intricate. 

Lewis Deschler, the House Parliamentarian, 
has devoted more than 34 of his 55 years to 
service to the House. On his birthday, 
March 3, he was praised by Democratic and 
Republican leaders for his ability, fairness, 
helpfulness, and patience. Many other Mem- 
bers took the floor to not only commend 
him, but to congratulate Congress on haying 
him to smooth its parliamentary path so 
decisively and quietly. 

Representative Horrman of Michigan, Re- 
publican, who often adds to Mr. Deschler's 
task of untangling parliamentary tieups, 
pulled out all the stops and perhaps broke 
a congressional record for infinitive splitting 
when he declared: 

“Very, very few in the world have the 
ability to—while clearly pointing out your 
error—send you away satisfied and some- 
times delighted with the new knowledge as 
does our Parliamentarian.” 

EXPECTS A WORKOUT 


The civil rights debate and the prospect 
of a parliamentary field day by opponents 
of the bill during the next 6 or-7 days hold 
no terrors for Mr. Deschler. He, neverthe- 
less, concedes it will be one of his more 
troublesome workouts. 

“It won't be mainly a problem of parlia- 
mentary decisions,” he explains. It will be 
the tension. This is an emotional issue, and 
the situation will be very tense. I suppose 
the Parliamentarian will need calmness and 
good humor.” 

From all accounts, Lew“ Deschler has 
those qualities in plentiful supply for mak- 
ing trigger-quick decisions, calling the shots 
as he sees them and remaining completely 
impartial and as inconspicuous as possible. 

SIDE READING GOT JOB 


Mr. Deschler practically read himself into 
his present position, While a junior at Mi- 
ami University in his native Ohio he decided 
to study for the Foreign Service. He came 
to George Washington University for that 
purpose in 1925, In December of that year 
he got a House job as timekeeper at the 
Speaker's desk. | 

“I had time on my hands during long 
speeches,” he recalls, “and generally picked 
up the House manual and other rulebooks 
for reading. The then Speaker, Nicholas 
Longworth, must have noticed my interest 
in the subject. He asked me if I would be 
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interested in a position as Assistant Parlia- 
mentarian. 

“I was on the verge of not taking it. But 
I thought I might as well, because if I didn’t 
make good, they would soon find out and 
fire me. So the job of Assistant Parliamen- 
tarian was created by act of Congress and I 
took it in 1927. In January, 1928, I became 
Parliamentarian, and here I am.” 

He has been Parliamentarian longer than 
any other in House history. He has served 
with Speakers Longworth, Garner, Rainey, 
Byrnes, Bankhead, Martin, and Rayburn. 
Only five Members still in the House were 
there when Mr. Deschler began as timekeeper. 

Sitting near the Speaker and staying on 
the alert to provide information and adyice 
on a multitude of parliamentary problems is 
only part of his work. When the House is 
not meeting he has plenty to do as editor 
of the House manual on rules. He keeps up 
a multi-volume library of House precedents, 
standard reference works on parliamentary 
law and procedure and compilations of de- 
cisions of former Speakers. He is at the 
call of House committee and individual 
Members for answers and suggestions. He 
often receives requests to help outside or- 
ganizations in all parts of the country. 

“When I started in this job,” he says, “I 
used to keep a notebook at my bedside to 
write down parliamentary questions that oc- 
curred to me. The next morning I would 
try to find the answers.” 

While becoming proficient as Parliamen- 
tarian, Mr. Deschler studied law at National 
University here. He was admitted to the 
District bar in 1934. He belongs to various 
parliamentary groups, writes for professional 
publications, and has been active in national 
and international gatherings of parliamen- 
tary experts, 

Unlike many veteran officials at the 
Capitol, he is not especially fond of rem- 
iniscing, particularly about the more ticklish 
and critical occasions of past years. He 
maintains “it probably is best to forget them 
and do the job immediately at hand.” 


Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
` Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 8601 
has my support, not only because it is 
aimed at a vast area of demonstrated 
need, but because it will help eliminate 
a grave injustice which is obvious to all 
who have read the facts concerning this 
highly controversial issue. 

Thousands of good Americans are be- 
ing disenfranchised regularly for no 
other reason than that they are mem- 
bers of the Negro race. Official reports 
indicate that this is an established fact. 

It is axiomatic that legislation can- 
not effectively thrust on the people, or a 
segment of the people a mandate un- 
acceptable to them. But today time and 
winds move swiftly and there seems no 
other alternative than that of passing 
legislation to accomplish the desired end 
that freemen can act as freemen and 
exercise their lawful prerogative. No 
man should be denied the right to vote. 

The bill has other features regarding 
fugitive felons; bombing of schools and 
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churches, and so forth, but in essence it 
is aimed at protecting the right to vote. 

With the world watching the outcome 
of the controversy, it is high time we 
faced up to the crux of the problem by 
passing H.R. 8601. 


Fee Charged for Visiting the Washington 
Monument Should Be Removed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee, Mr. Speak- 
er, I received a letter from-one of my 
constituents expressing his amazement 
that there should be a charge for visit- 
ing the Washington Monument. In view 
of the inspiration which students and 
other citizens from over the country 
receive from visiting Washington Monu- 
ment, this constituent does not under- 
stand why there should be a charge to 
visit this inspiring national shrine. 


I think there is much to be said in 
that the monument is not in the cate- 
gory of national parks and other places 
where charges are made, especially since 
it was built in part by public funds and 
the remaining by Gevernment funds, 
and is operated by the Government for 
the public. 

My constituent prefers that his name 
not be used. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: This Is a request that 
you take such steps as are necessary to bring 
about the freeing of the Washington Mon- 
ument. 

I have been embarrassed many times in 
the past by the reaction of friends and rel- 
atives visiting Washington for the first time, 
when they learned they had to pay a dime 
to ride the elevator to the top of the 
monument, 

After viewing the majestic Capitol, ad- 
miring the beautiful tree-lined Mall, and 
the quiet dignity of the many Federal 
buildings comprising the Federal Triangle, 
the clean crisp lines of the White House, the 
masaning size of the Pentagon, the rest- 
ul atmosphere of the Arlington Cemetery, 
respectfully viewing with bated breath the 
quiet precision of the ceremony changing 
the guard at the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier, visiting the Lincoln Memorial and 
having a lump form in their throat as they 
gaze upon the calm, sad features of the 
statue of President Lincoln, visiting the 
many breathtaking views of the parks and 
gardens, they always turn to the landmark 
by which they keep their bearings, that 
magnificent architectural accomplishment, 
the obelisk pointing to the heavens, erected 
in memory of the Father of our Country, our 
first President and greatest citizen. 

Of course, they anxiously await the ex- 
perience of riding to the top and viewing 
the matchless panorama of the Nation's 
Capital, This is the time I have learned 
to dread. When they get in line and even- 
tually reach the man who so efficiently 
makes the change and collects the dimes 
they invariably register surprise and disil- 
lusionment, I have had them turn aston- 
ished and say “Do they really charge for 
this—I thought it belonged to the Govern- 
ment.” * 
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My feeble attempts to explain away their 
shock and amazement by telling them that 
former Secretary of the Interior Ickes placed 
the charge upon riding the elevator to help 
pay the cost of maintaining and operating 
the monument meets with indifferent suc- 
cess. The usual reaction is “But all the 
others are free, why of all things, do they 
charge to go up in Washington’s Monu- 
ment?” 

The reaction of many after visiting Wash- 
ington’s Monument is that, after all, the 
things they have seen are false fronts, tinsel 
and glitter, and Washington is somewhat 
like Coney Island except that the elevator 
ride in the monument ts less expensive than 
some of the rides at the island. 

I’m sure many people have had the same 
experience and feel the same as I. The 
Charge for Washington's Monument seems 
to be a rude and deliberate attempt to give 
a commercialized atmosphere to our beauti- 
ful Capital, in which all our citizens should 
feel proud. Tm confident the annual re- 
ceipts from the dimes collected from visitors 
to ride up the monument Is small after the 
cost of collecting and accounting for the 
Money is deducted. It is especially small 
when compared to the effect it has on the 
feelings of our visitors. If the money is so 
badly needed. why not free Washington's 
Monument and place a charge on the Smith- 
tonian Institution, or the Zoo, or the Capl- 
tol Building, or even Arlington National 
Cemetery? 

I hope you can, somehow, bring about the 
freedom of the Washington Monument, and 
the return of it to the citizens of the United 
States of America. 


If the Shoe Fits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
doubtedly every Member of this body has 
serious concerned over what has 
been happening to America’s share of 
World trade as a result of our unexpected 
Success in aiding underdeveloped nations 
to modernize their productive facilities 
and the economic offensive mounted by 
the Communist bloc. 


The congressional district I am privi- - 


to represent is a true cross section 
Of America. It is both industrial and 
agricultural. Its products are many and 
Varied, but one of the most important 
thereof has been footwear. Shoe im- 
Ports from nations having must. lower 
living standards than ours have been 
Steadily rising and have now reached a 
point where relief may be vital. 

I am deeply worried. However, I still 
Cling to the belief that a solution for 
this and allied problems cannot be found 
behind high tariff walls or quota bar- 
Tiers that will, in the long run, solve 
Nothing, I have felt it would be better 
for American industry to sharpen their 
Dencils once again and to apply what we 

ve always heretofore believed to be 
dur acknowledged ingenuity in finding 

tter ways of production, modernizing 
Plant facilities, diversifying products and 
Soon. In such an attempt, the Federal 
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Government certainly has a part to play 
by giving American industry the incen- 
tive to do these things, and enacting leg- 
islative reforms that will permit easier 
capital formation and encourage re- 
search and technological advances. Our 
antiquated and patchwork corporate tax 
structure is hardly conducive to these 
things at the present time. 

It may also be that what we are now 
experiencing is only a transitionary 
period, naturally difficult to undergo, in 
which other nations, friendly to us, are 
coming into their full economic flower 
and that, as their people finally begin 
to enjey a standard of living approach- 
ing that of our own, vast opportunities 
for new American markets abroad may 
open up. In other words, although the 
pattern of world trade is changing and 
will change continuously, total trade and 
new American opportunities should also 
increase. 

Thus, growing world industrialization 
may be a threat to us only if American 
industry, business, labor, and govern- 
ment react to it defensively and with 
hostility. On the other hand, if we can 
somehow regard it as the challenge that 
it is, and go forth confidently to meet it, 
it could offer an opportunity beyond 
measure to promote and safeguard free- 
dom by building better lives for freemen 
everywhere. 

So it was that I was pleased to read 
the following account by the syndicated 
columnist, Sylvia Porter, as published in 
the Binghamton Press of Binghamton, 
N.Y., on March 8, 1960, which has special 
reference to one segment of the Ameri- 
can shoe industry: 

Your MONET'S WortH—SHort FREM DECIDES 
MADE IN UNITED STATES BEST 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

New Tonk —Last year, when imports of 
foreign shoes to our country registered a 
towering 1,000 percent increase over 1948, 
one of America’s manufacturers of footwear 
entered negotiations with the powerful Tang 
family of Hong Kong for a partnership deal 
on a shoe plant in that exotic city. 

The aim of the U.S. corporation was ob- 
vious. It figured that if it could use the 
enormous supply of low-cost labor available 
in Hong Kong, it could produce low-priced 
women’s flats there which would compete 
with the flood of budget-priced imports from 
such countries as Japan and, possibly, India 
and Italy. 

The anxiety of the U.S. company was 
equally obvious: It feared that it couldn't 
make competitively priced, comparable shoes 
in its Mississippi plants with employees 
getting hourly wages more than 10 times 
the Hong Kong level, and thus, it decided it 
was wiser to join than to fight the compe- 
tition. 

Pians for the shoe plant have now been 
abandoned. 

Genesco—the U.S. company which dis- 
tributes over 30 million pairs of shoes an- 
nually under such famed brand names as 
Delman, I. Miller, Mademoiselle, Johnston & 
Murphy, Jarman & Flagg Brothers—and the 
Tang family have concluded that despite the 
huge spread in wage costs, Genesco's stream- 
lined plants in Mississippi can turn out at- 
tractive, durable shoes so cheaply that Japan 
and Hong Kong can’t compete. 

This is a wondrously inspiring story with 
a vital message at this moment when scare 
talk continues to spread that America’s 
higher wage levels will price us out of the 
world’s markets and invite any low-wage na- 
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tion to beat our industrialists on our own 
home grounds. 

Know-how, made-in-the-U.S. imagination, 
advanced technology and techniques, hard 
selling—these are the weapons with which 
Genesco Is sure it not only can meet but also 
discourage cutthroat competition from 
foreign producers. 

With these weapons—and not with any re- 
treat in our living standards—just about 
any American industry can compete success- 
fully in the broadening global markets of 
this new epoch. 

Let us have no illusions about the upsurge 
in foreign shoe sales and the mounting pro- 
tests of both shoe manufacturers and union- 
ized shoe employees against the imports. 

Imports of footwear (other than rubber) 
from producers in Canada, Britain, Spain, 
Italy, and West Germany totaled almost 
22,300,000 pairs last year, up 18 percent over 
1958, and comparing with next to zero a few 
years back. Imports from Japan alone to- 
taled almost 8,900,000 pairs on top of 12 mil- 
lion pairs the year before. And this has been 
in the face of tariffs ranging from 5 to 20 
percent. 

As chilling as any statistics are the com- 
parisons in costs: 

The average price per imported pair of 
shoes is 47 cents from Japan, 62 cents from 
Hong Kong, less than $2 from all countries. 
The average U.S. factory price per pair $3.78. 

But now comes Genesco’s cold decision 
that its new, efficient machinery, 
techniques, and factory setup at Its Fulton, 
Miss., plants have made it more than com- 
petitive with budget-priced imports. And 
the company claims that there have been no 
layoffs due to automation; workers simply 
have been transferred to new jobs at equal or 
better pay. 

In view of the conditions which make this 
tale top news, it is a pleasure to pass on the 
comment of Genesco's chairman, W. Maxey 
Jarman, that “this is an indication of how 
determination and ingenuity can reduce 
labor costs here so that in spite of our far 
higher hourly wage rates, foreigners find it 
difficult to compete with us.” 

Surely any defeatist about our Nation's 
ability to compete with cheap-labor imports 
should ponder this message well. 


The Illusion of Soviet Economic Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all familiar with the gloomy warnings 
that the Soviet Union’s economy is ex- 
panding far more rapidly than is our 
economy, and the Soviets will overtake us 
in production before too many years. 
These questionable claims form the basis 
for constant demands that the Federal 
Government intervene more actively in 
the Nation's economy with more so- 
called pump-priming measures. 

There is a great deal of evidence which 
refutes all these contentions, and a 
prominent British economist has re- 
cently gathered and published the evi- 
dence in a book, “The Real Productivity 
of the Soviet Union.” He points out that 
the supposedly rapid Soviet economic 
growth is an illusion, based upon com- 
parisons with the immediate postwar 
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period when Russia’s economy was dras- 
tically reduced by the war. In truth, 
Soviet economic gains are mediocre, he 
concludes; not up to ours. And what 
we should never lose sight of, even these 
mediocre results have been attained at 
the expense of personal liberty, national 
traditions, and religious worship. 

Under unanimous consent I insert in 
the Recorp a newspaper article from 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of March 12, 1960, which reviews this 
situation in detail: 


Rep GROWTH RATE FOUND LAGGING—ECON- 
OMIST FINDS SOVIET PERFORMANCE MEDIOCRE 
(By Frank C. Porter) 

The specter of burgeoning Russian pro- 
ductivity has caused considerable consterna- 
tion in the United States. 

Politicians, businessmen, economists, and 
scientists have pointed to figures showing an 
annual Russian growth rate of 6 percent or 
more against our 3.5 percent average. 

Some have called for extraordinary meas- 
ures to close the gap, to protect the U.S. 
productive superiority, to give the lie to 
Khrushehev's boast that the Soviet's real 
national product will match or top ours in a 
decade or so—a boast which many Americans 
seem to fear may prove only too true. 

Almost alone is a British economist who, 
in effect, calls the whole thesis tripe. 

“Like so many other things which every- 
body knows, this supposed growth trend of 
the Soviet economy is an illusion,” writes 
Colin Clark, Oxford University economist 
and research director of the Econometrica 
Institute. Fortune magazine has printed the 
main conclusions of Clark's forthcoming 
book, The Real Productivity of Soviet Rus- 
sia,” in its current Issue. 

The illusion arose, Clark says, through ex- 
pectations that a spurt in Russian produc- 
tivity, reflected in data for the perlod 1948 
53, will continue indefinitely. He chides 
fellow economists for overlooking a common- 
place: After a war or other disaster which 
has drastically reduced its productivity, a 
nation will go through a period of rapid 
growth followed by gradual deceleration of 
this rate “as productivity approaches that 
position on its normal trend line which it 
might have been expected to reach had the 
war not occurred." 

“The information for the years after 1953 
shows in actuality the rate of (Russian) 
growth slowing down,” he points out. 

Clark likens neurosis over Russian growth 
to the prognosis of a physician who, finding 
that a child recovering from a serious ill- 
ness shows a rapid gain in weight for 2 suc- 
cessive weeks, plots the figures on a logarith- 
mic diagram and tells the parents that in 
a year the child will weigh more than the 
father. 

As for Clark’s own figures, he finds the 
annual rate of Soviet growth per man-hour 
to be only 12 percent over the period 1913 
56. Reckoned from 1928, the average is 1.7; 
from 1939, only 1.6 percent. 

Against this, the average rate of growth 
per man-hour in the United States has been 
2.3 percent a year from the 1890's, Clark says. 

Since population increase is also a factor 
in growth of the total national product, 
Clark takes some pains to show that the So- 
viet Union falls far behind the United States 
in this category as well. 

Russia’s rate of population growth has 
been 1.5 percent and possibly Is now decreas- 
ing while the U.S. rate stands at 1.8 percent 
and is increasing, Clark claims. 

The British economist comes to a political 
and moral conclusion: "Governed by fanati- 
cal materialists, the Russian people have 
been called upon to sacrifice their personal 
liberties, their national traditions, and their 
religion for the sake of material progress; 
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and all that they have received in return is 
arate of material progress far below that of 
most other countries. * * * It should be 
made clear how very mediocre the economic 
results of communism have, in fact, been. 


Landrum-Griffin Act Works for Rank and 
File 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
slowly, but surely and effectively, the 
Landrum-Griffin Reform Act passed last 
year is proving to be wholesome and 
beneficial as an influence on the union 
movement. Attesting to that statement 
is the article by Walter Pincus which 
appeared in the Washington Sunday 
Star of March 13, 1960. The article, re- 
printed below, is typical of many news 
stories appearing since the effective date 
of the new law: 

LABOR Act Worxs—SLow sur FMM 
(By Walter Pincus) 


The Federal Government is quietly but 
forcefully moving to put into operation the 
Labor Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act of 1959. 

The Labor Department has turned over 
to the Justice Department for investigation 
and possible prosecution the case of Harry 
Bridges“ International Longshoremen's and 
Warehousemen’s Union which has refused to 
give information to the department with re- 
gard to alleged Communist affiliation of 
union officers. Section 504 of the act pro- 
hibits Communist Party members from hold- 
ing office in a labor organization and makes 
it a crime for unions to willfully employ 
party members if they have knowledge of 
such affiliation. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation has 
been requested by the Justice Department 
to check the backgrounds of 492 members of 
one union, believed to be Bridges“ ILWU, for 
possible Communist affiliation. 

The Bureau, at the request of Justice's 
Internal Security Division, has begun a 
wide-scale review of all labor unions in the 
country with the aim of turning up Com- 
munist membership of union officials. 

The Justice Department’s Criminal Divi- 
sion has requested FBI investigation of more 
than 92 individuals for possible violation 
of a section 504 provision which prohibits 
former felons from holding union office 
within 5 years after conviction or following 
the end of their imprisonment. 

FUNDS’ MISUSE ALLEGED 

The Labor Department has forwarded to 
Justice for further investigation about a 
dozen cases involving alleged misuse of union 
assets, violence in union activities, and 
fraud in local union elections. 

The Compliance Division of Labor's new 
Bureau of Labor Management Reports has 
begun its own investigation of a number of 
labor relations consultants who failed to file 
reports of their activities as required under 
the act. Only 12 have done so. 

The division has received some 200 com- 
plaints monthly, most of which come from 
rank-and-file union members who request 
investigation of some alleged violation of the 
act by local officials, A large number of 
these cannot be prosecuted, because the al- 
leged incidents took place prior to enact- 
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ment of the bill into law September 14, last 
year. The Department already has closed 
194 cases after determining it did not have 
jurisdiction. 

However, as of January 31 this year, more 
than 400 complaints had progressed to cases 
under active investigation by Labor Depart- 
ment agents in the field. 

In the area of union reporting, more than 
50,000 charters, constitutions, and bylaws 
have flooded the Labor Department for re- 
view and filing. More than half of these, 
Department officials report, had to be re- 
turned for correction, a majority showing 
minor discrepancies such as unsigned docu- 
ments and improper completion of forms. 
In a number of cases, however, unions were 
informed that in order to conform with pro- 
visions of the law, some basic changes were 
required. A number of locals had to include 
provisions for secret ballots during elections, 
and in some cases the requirement for elec- 
tions themselves had to be written into the 
rules. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 

Union financial statements, which do not 
have to be filed until the close of the fiscal 
year, have been coming in more slowly. The 
Department has created a review process 
with the aid of the General Accounting Of- 
fice. Statements to undergo the closest 
scrutiny will be those containing informa- 
tion on union loans to officers and outside 
business enterprises along with salaries and 
other miscellaneous disbursements. 

Under the act, employers are also required 
to file statements if they lend money to un- 
ion officials or spend money to influence 
union activities. Up to January 27, only 
6 employers had filed such reports although 
some 10,000 are expected eventually to 
comply. 

Employers are understood to be balking 
at the extent and type of information the 
Labor Department is requesting them to file. 

Union officials who maintain personal 
financial dealings with employers, such as 
stock in companies or association in other 
enterprises, are also required to file under 
the act. Through the end of January only 
12 such reports were received although esti- 
mates on the number who may file have run 
as high as 100,000. i 

The main thrust of the act, according to 
Justice Department officials is found in these 
reporting sections and legal action stem- 
ming from any false reports won't be initi- 
ated for many months as the reports are 
closely reviewed and compared after their 
receipt. 

To date, however, the act has had signifi- 
cant effects on the Nation's unions. 


LOCALS’ SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Faced with the requirement of filing ex- 
tensive information on locals in trusteeship, 
parent unions dissolved 94 of them, giving 
self-government to the locals involved. Some 
503 trusteeships, however, still remain. 

James Hoffa, Teamster president, an- 
nounced publicly following the President's 
signing of the act that he had sent telegrams 
to his locals removing from office the ex-con- 
victs who fell under section 504 of the law. 
A private Department of Labor report indi- 
cated that more than 100 Teamster officials 
were suspended by the Hoffa telegram al- 
though the Teamsters themselves will admit 
to only 5. 

A 14,000-member Illinois local has been 
forced by its rank-and-file members to pub- 
lish all that transpires in what were formerly 
closed leadership meetings. Attendance at 
the union meetings themselves has so in- 
creased that a larger meeting hall had to be 
selected. 

Says a Labor Department official charged 
with putting the act into operstion, “Our im- 
pact on unions will be tremendous—but in 
the long run it will be the best thing that 
could have happened to them.” 


1960 
This Day of Ours Is Beautiful 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, this House 
took cognizance of the fact that this 
date, March 14, was celebrated by the 
Slovaks as their Independence Day. 

We all know that Slovaks in the free 
world, and especially those of these 


United States take great pride in the 


history of their country and are deeply 
concerned with the enslavement by Com- 
munists. 

The Rev. J. Dragos-Alzbetincan, a 
Canadian-Slovak priest, in commemora- 
tion of this important date has penned 
a beautiful tribute, headed This Day 
of Ours Is Beautiful.” 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the remarks of the Reverend J, Dra- 
gos-Alzbetincan be made a part of the 
Recorp of the Congress: 

Tuts Day or OURS Is BEAUTIFUL 
(By Rev. J. Dragos-Alzbetincan) 

One day in the year Is outstandingly beau- 
tiful. It is March 14, 1939. It is a day beau- 
tiful as the heavens. A day to be remem- 
bered; a king among other days in the year. 
A day which a just God hath made. A day 
on which heaven stooped to nestle in our 
Country, on which God granted freedom to 
the Slovaks. The day on which the Lord 
Came to visit us. A day which remains a 
beacon light to Slovakia. 

This day of ours is beautiful as the heay- 
ens. It is the day on which our Parliament 
unanimously declared, that it is a new inde- 
Pendent Slovak State; and we proudly sang 
"Hej Slováci," The day on which our nation 
rose from a dark grave. The day which is 
like a glorious Easter and on which truth 
rose again. The day on which the eyes of our 
brothers were alight with joy. The day on 
which, after a thousand years, our Slovak 
land began again to breathe freely to live, 
4nd our Slovak President, our Slovak repre- 
sentatives in a Slovak Parliament began to 

ction unhampered. 

This day of ours is beautiful as the heavens. 
Never before did we have a day like this. 
A day really Slovak, holy, and blessed. A 
day on which a horrible curse fell from the 
Ration. A day of deliverance from agony and 
Shame, A day, on which the dark, Heavy. 
horrible storm clouds, hovering over the 
Tatry, have been dispersed. A day when 
from the lips of old and young rushed forth 
the cry: We are free, Lord. The day on which 
tyranny over the country ceased and the 
Yearnings of generations were fulfilled. A 
day, unique in our history. A day ‘which 

ted our people from slavery to glory. 

This days of ours is beautiful as the heav- 
ens. It saw the triumph at last of the right 
to a free life; the triumph of the goal toward 
Which generations of our ancestors strove 
unceasingly. And what they endured and 
Suffered—no tongue can express. It marked 
the waving of white, blue, and red flags over 
a new Slovakia. And bells rang out joyously 

hroughout our cities, our villages, and our 
towns. It led the whole country and all its 
People to church to thank God at the altar. 

er the Slovaks will hallow and cherish 
this day of freedom. Freedom like that of 
the enchanting spring when all things seem 
ii back to life after the cold, cruel 

ter. 
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This day of ours is beautiful as the 
heavens. A day on which from our meadows, 
cottages, and palaces, from fields, lands, and 
plains, from chapels and churches, grateful 
voices rose heavenward. A day that shed 
a fragrance like a rosebush in a meadow. 
A day which saw great rejoicing in town, 
city, and hamlet; when joy and brightness 
gave a solo; a day which saw no fading twi- 
light. A day on which a whole country 
sang to God; when the Tatry lifted their 
heads proudly; when plants, flowers, opened 
to sun; when the birds, too, rejoiced in song. 
It is a day on which Slovak elements pul- 
sated for the first time in the nation and 
foreign elements were banished. The day 
on which brotherhood, harmony, and mutual 
love were triumphant, when we encountered 
forgiveness everywhere. 

This day of ours is beautiful as heavens. 
Whatever in life is good, beautiful and hu- 
mane—supressed until now—was revived, A 
day on which magnanimity, honor, and love 
of peace—a Slovak tralt—again prevailed. 
When the name of our beloved Slovakia— 
after a lengthy era—was put on the map; a 
day on which the Slovak became his own 
master, and no foreigner would again over- 
step his rights. The day on which our na- 
tion determined to march forward; the day 
on which it brilliantly passed a test of ma- 
turity and demonstrated to the world its 
ability to govern itself in justice. 

This day of ours is beautiful as the 
heavens. The day on which Slovak became 
the officlal language and took its rightful 
place in the schools: The day on which the 
defense of free Slovak country was placed 
in the hands of our own Slovak soldiers for 
the first time. The day on which the Slovak 
people were given preference in schools, in 
offices, business and other undertakings. 
The day which brought to Tatry lands sup- 
port from trade and tax funds. A day, that 
was given to me, to see and experience. It 
is etched forever in my soul; its echoes I 
hear even here in exile. A day bright and 
Teal; it was not a dream. 

This our day is beautiful as the heavens. 
A day most commemorated among the 
Slovaks. My pen has described but little of 
the beauty of this day—Independence Da 
and what joy stirred our hearts that day. 

For the time being March 14 rests quietly. 
But we shall rouse it again—for day must 
follow the night. 


The 41st Anniversary of the American 
Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW vonn 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, on March 
15, 1919 some 463 officers and enlisted 
men, representing the combat divisions 
and major units of the Services of Sup- 
ply of the American Expeditionary 
Force, met in Paris. One of the mov- 
ing spirits was Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., 
son of the great President; another was 
Bennett Champ Clark, son of the then 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, a future Senator and judge. The 
one was a Republican; the other, a 
Democrat. At this meeting the Amer- 
ican Legion was born. From this initial 
gathering sprang the meeting at St. 
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Louis on the following May 10, when the 
Legion came formally into being. To 
the constitution adopted for their or- 
ganization the veterans of World War 
I affixed the following preamble: 

For God and country we associate our- 
selves together for the following purposes: 

To uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States of America; to main- 
tain law and order; to foster and perpetuate 
a 100-percent Americanism; to preserve the 
memories and incidents of our association 
in the Great War; to inculcate a sense of 
individual obligation to the community, 
State and Nation; to combat the autocracy 
of both the ‘classes and the masses; to 
make right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth; to safeguard 
and transmit to posterity the principles of 
justice, freedom and democracy; to con- 
secrate and sanctify our comradeship by 
our devotion to mutual helpfulness. 


From these original 463 men, the 
Legion has grown to number 2,702,992 in 
1959 and 2,026,637 members, as of the 
4th of February of this year. 

I am proud indeed to be a member 
of the Adam Plewacki American Legion 
Post No. 799, Buffalo, N.Y. It is with 
no small satisfaction that ours is not 
only the largest post in the State of New 
York, with 3,862 members, as recorded 
last year, but actually the seventh larg- 
est in the Nation, On January 19, our 
post had 3,900 members with still 10 
months to go. 

Since the Legion was founded, 41 years 
ago, its members have passed through a 
record World War. We pray that there 


may never be another; but whatever 


befalls, as we enter upon the fourth 
decade of our existence, we rededicate 
ourselves For God and Country,” bound 
to another in a tie which shall not be 
broken. 


Farm Facts for the Taxpayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
call to the attention of all Members of 
the House of Representatives the fol- 
lowing unvarnished facts concerning the 
farm program that had been legislated 
by the Congress. Mr. McFarland’s ar- 
ticle appeared in the Washington Daily 
News on February 23, 1960, and I in- 
clude it herewith: 

MONSTROUS TROUBLE Is SEEN ror CURRENT 
FARM PROGRAM 
(By Kermit McFarland) 

Our so-called farm program has the Gov- 
ernment in a squeeze which can mean 
nothing but monstrous trouble, no matter 
what's done about it. 

The program got its real push in World 
War II, as an incentive to farmers to pro- 
duce for war needs, It worked. — 

But the politicians decided it it was 
for war, it was good for peace. They kept 
tt going when the war was over—to prop 
up the farmers’ prices. 

As a result, the Government accumulated 
mountains of surpluses, market prices 
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sagged, the farmer was subjected to a strait- 
jacket of controls and the taxpayer was 
soaked for many billions in losses. 

The surpluses became so unmanageable, 
the sheer cost of storing so staggering that 
the Government desperately hunted for 
ways to get rid of them. 

BIG DISPOSAL PROGRAM 


As a result, we now have a tremendous 
disposal program—we sell the stuff abroad 
where we can, we barter it away, we give it 
away at home and overseas. What's sold 
overseas 1s sold for foreign currencies, and 
we spend the money in the country where 
we get it—for our own purposes, for grants 
and loans to the same country. 

So what we now have is not only a farm 
program, but a half-dozen disposal programs 
all started to overcome the disastrous re- 
sults of the farm program. 

Since 1954, we have sold grains, fats and 
oils, beans, milk, rice and raw cotton abroad 
—all out of these surpluses—having an ex- 
port value of more than 64.1 billion. But 
these commodities cost the Government 
nearly $5.8 billion. The difference was an 
outright loss to the taxpayers. 

Since 1954, we have given away nearly $1.8 
billion in these commodities. Most of this 
went overseas, and most of it went to peo- 
ples in dire need, to victims of floods, fam- 
ines, droughts, typhoons, crop disasters and 
just plain needy—all over the world. 

This phase of the program is strictly hu- 
manitarian—although motivated by the ne- 
cessity of getting rid of these mountains of 
surpluses. It probably is the greatest pro- 
ducer of good will toward America in the 
whole foreign aid undertaking. 

Yet, with all this tremendous disposal pro- 
gram, the Government still owns more than 
$9.5 billion in surplus crops, an alltime 
high. The storage costs alone are running 
$1.7 million a day. 


A MAJOR OBSTACLE 


And the vast disposal program, ironically, 
has become a major obstacle to achieving 
the very thing it was designed to do—elimi- 
nate the surpluses, Sixty million persons in 
92 countries have come to depend on this 
free food. If the surpluses are wiped out. 
the free food stops. The immense good will 
created by the food is erased. 

Moreover, 14 million schoolchildren in this 
country get free lunches out of this pro- 
gram, and another 5.4 million needy get al- 
lotments of the surplus foods. What hap- 
pens to them if the surpluses are eliminated? 

The Government is caught in a monu- 
mental trap of its own making. If the farm 
subsidy program continues as is, the cost 
to the taxpayers and farmers will be even 
more staggering than now—if, in fact, the 
program doesn’t collapse of its own com- 
plexity. If the program is stopped, the hu- 
manitarian and charitable programs here 
and around the world collapse—with suffer- 
ing to the people who now count on them 
and serious damage to the Nation's standing 
as a benefactor. 


Pellmell Socialized Medicine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 
Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, certain labor 
bosses and other architects of the wel- 


fare state are directing a massive effort 
to sell America on a program constitut- 
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ing a major step in the direction of so- 
cialized medicine administered by a 
Government bureaucracy. 

The paternalistic welfare state advo- 
cated by these gentlemen would pay the 
medical and hospital care cost of a se- 
lected group of Americans at the expense 
of all Americans in payroll taxes and in- 
flation; it would tend to fill our already 
over-crowded hospitals with individuals 
not requiring professional hospital care; 
and it would threaten the breakdown of 
our entire social security system. These 
are not the dire predictions of an alarm- 
ist but are instead reasonable observa- 
tions based on experience with socialized 
medicine as operated in other countries. 

In their desperate bid to sell their 
program to the American public and to 
distract attention from the lack of the 
true merit in the proposal, the well-or- 
ganized and well-financed proponents of 
this step toward socialized medicine 
have printed cards urging support of 
‘their proposal which bear a verse taken 
from the Tist Psalm which reads: 

Cast me not off In time of old age; for- 
sake me not when my strength falleth. 


This verse from the Psalms is tragi- 
cally taken out of context and put to 
distorted use. Read in context, this 
verse from the 7ist Psalm is indeed a 
prayer to God and manifests faith in 
His bounty. This is evident from the 
first verse in the 7ist Psalm which reads: 

In Thee, O Lord, do I put my trust; let me 
never be put to confusion. 


The Forand bill proponents presum- 
ably would have us transfer our faith to 
the materialism of paternalistic govern- 
ment. 

The advocates of a governmental 
medical care program have never suc- 
ceeded in establishing the need for a 
Federal program to undertake sole re- 
sponsibility for the cost of providing for 
the health of our citizens. Their in- 
difference to this basic question sug- 
gests shortsighted political motivation 
that carries with it inherent dangers to 
our free enterprise system. The aver- 
age American family of any age pays 
more annually for housing, food, and 
transportation than it pays for medical 
care, If those who want socialized 
medicine really wanted to do something 
for the American people, perhaps they 
should advocate programs providing for 
free housing, free food, and free trans- 
portation. I submit that before America 
is ready to embark on an ill-considered 
program that would lead inevitably to 
socialized medicine, we must first dem- 
onstrate the existence of a national need 
and a national desire for such a step. 
The present advocates of this step are 
unable to demonstrate either such need 
or such desire. 

In the March 19 issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post the lead editorial is cap- 
tioned “A Race in Welfare Programs Is 
Just What We Don't Need.” This edi- 
torial comments on the legislation pend- 
ing before the Congress to provide Gov- 
ernment sponsored health and medical 
services under the social security pro- 
gram. The editorial states that this pro- 
posal “could triger a can-you-top-this 
competition in welfare promises.” The 
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editorial characterizes legislation on this 
subject as constituting “the longest 
breakthrough yet toward socialized 
medicine in the United States.” 

The editorial properly points out de- 
ficiencies in our existing social security 
program that should be corrected before 
we embark on an entirely new aspect 
of socialized endeavor. 

So that the contents of this Saturday 
Evening Post editorial can be available 
to my colleagues, I will include it as a 
part of my remarks in the RECORD: 

A RACE IN WELFARE ProcraAmMs Is Just WHAT 
We Don't NEED 


Renewed controversy over socialized medi- 
cine and allied subjects is promised by con- 
sideration in Congress of the Forand bill 
and its running mate in the Senate, the 
Kennedy bill, both of which provide broad 
health and medical services for those cov- 
ered by the social security program. This 
could trigger a can-you-top-this competi- 
tion in welfare promises. Politicians seldom 
accept the truth of a remark by D. W. Bro- 
gan in the New Leader: “People are less 
grateful for benefits than irritated by minor 
annoyances accompanying the benefits.” 

Indeed, the necessary increase in social 
security taxes on workers and employers— 
estimated at around $2,100 million—would 
outweigh in many minds the attractiveness 
of the additional hospital, medical, nursing 
and clinical services provided in both these 
bills. Both bills are under heavy attack as 
constituting the longest “breakthrough” yet 
toward socialized medicine in the United 
States. 

The above comments do not mean that 
the social security systems is perfect. For 
one thing, there is no reason why 50 should 
remain the minimum age at which workers 
are eligible for disdbillty benefits. The age 
limit was put into the bill in 1956 as a con- 
cession to Members of Congress who feared 
that the disability provisions would bank- 
rupt the plan. Although chronic Uinesses 
occur more frequently in older people, men 
and women under 50 also become disabled, 
and it is difficult to see why their troubles 
showd be ignored on the theory that ther 
are too young to have troubles. 

Another reform is one we have urged be- 
fore—namely, the removal of the limitation 
on the earnings of social security annuitants 
between ages 65 and 70. This limitation is 
widely regarded as unfair and discrimina- 
tory. It produces a sense of frustration in 
men who are often upset by retirement from 
routine employment, besides denying them 
the opportunity to offset to some extent the 
effect of inflation on their social security 
checks. It is doubtful that this change 
would add greatly to the cost of social secu- 
rity as an appreciable part of the earnings of 
annuitants would be recouped in income tax. 

Another possible shoring up of the disabil- 
{ty provisions lies in the feld of administra- 
tion. Representative CLEVELAND BAILEY, of 
West Virginia, reports complaints of incon- 
sistent rulings by social’ security officials on 
applications for disability allowances. He 
cited one case of a man who had been de- 
scribed as totally disabled by a life insur- 
ance company, but was turned down for dis- 
ability allowances as not disabled within the 
meaning of the social security law. Congress 
might well setup uniform standards to gov- 
ern these procedures. 

In any event, there is no virtue in jump- 
ing headfirst into State medical care without 
attempting to smooth out the bulges in the 
existing system. Neither the Forand bill nor 
the Kennedy bill seems to take account of 
the existence of hundreds of public, private 
and mixed hospital and health plans all over 
the country. Stimulated by threats of Gov- 
ernment health programs, the private insur- 
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ance business has come up with all sorts of 
New security devices. The insurance infor- 
mation office of Pennsylvania is authority 
for the statement that 123,038,000 Americans 
are already protected for medical and hos- 
pital care—including 40 percent of all per- 
sons over 65, 

This awakening might well have occurred 
earlier, It is true that an insurance com- 
pany is required by law to maintain reserves 
against emergencies, while the Government, 
if faced with an insolvent insurance plan, 
need only increase the tax. Nevertheless, a 
little intrusion of political prescience into 
the actuarial calculation might avert the 
trend toward welfare socialism in this coun- 


As President Eisenhower has said, “The 
Federal Government alone cannot and should 
not undertake to meet all these needs. Where 
assistance is needed, much of the initiative is 
rightly being taken by the States and com- 
munities, by families, employers, labor or- 
ganizations, voluntary groups and religious 
bodies throughout the Nation.” 

If anything could weaken the determina- 
tion of such groups to take care of their 
own—not to mention the desire of individ- 
uals to provide for their own rainy days—it 
Would be the news that everything was being 
taken care of by the welfare state, 


Ireland’s Future Related in St. Patrick's 
Story by William James Conlon of 
Lynn, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
Wish to include an excellent article on 
Ireland and St. Patrick by my constitu- 
ent, William James Conlon of Lynn, 
Mass., a man well versed on this sub- 
ject, a lifelong student and well-known 
writer on this matter which is of course 
Close to the hearts of all Irishmen: 
TkEvany'’s Purure RELATED IN Sr. PATRICK'S 

STORY BY CONLON 
(By Willam James Conlon) 

In the course of my 40-odd years, I have 
attended a great many St. Patrick's Day cele- 
brations—listened to a great many speeches 
in praise of St. Patrick in particular and the 
Trish, God love em. in general. I have even 
Made a few myself. Looking back on them 
now—my own included—I think they may 
have been bad speeches, although they went 
Over big. They were pretty much the same. 
They recounted the glorious history of St. 
Patrick, followed up with the accounts of 
the Irish heroes of history and their heroic 
deeds and then the speaker sat down with 
55 audience emotionally charged and cheer- 
ng. 


I think now that those speeches may have 
been bad. Not because they were not ora- 
torical masterpieces, nor because they were 
not true—but because they dwelt,teo much 
On the glories of the past and g 
Constructive about the future ti we 
2 our children and their children must 

ve. 

Now I do not intend to ignore St. Pat - 
rick—he wasn't the kind of man you can ig - 
Nore. Neither do I intend to forget the 
Countiess other Irish heroes, saintly or war- 
like or both. What I want to do is to place 
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those ancestors of ours in the context of 
our times and to say what I think they 
would say about the future of Ireland and 
the world and Ireland’s place in the present 
crisis and the future struggle. 

The age in which Saint Patrick lived was 
one in which the ancient institutions were 
breaking down and confusion reigned 
in men's minds. The Roman Empire was 
distintegrating and with it the political 
structure of the civilized world. Fear and 
uncertainty were everywhere in that chaotic 
time. Into this part of that world—into Ire- 
land Saint Patrick brought two great and re- 
lated ideas—faith and freedom. He was first 
and foremost an apostle of the Catholic faith. 
There were apparently Christians in Ireland, 
but he made the country dominantly Chris- 
tian and so thoroughly that Ireland became 
for the next several hundred years a center 
of learning and a center of missionary ac- 
tivity. It remained so in fact until the 
energies of the people were consumed in 
fighting off the attempts of their neighbor- 
ing island to conquer them and they had no 
more left for teaching their arts and ethics 
to others. Up until that time Irish mission- 
arles had gone to Scotland, to northern and 
central Europe and Treland was a kind of 
headquarters of culture and religion for 
Western Europe. As well as being an apostle 
of faith and quite as logically, Saint Patrick 
was an apostle of freedom. He had been a 
slave. 

He endeavored to make people free. He 
challenged the royal authority of the pagan 
chieftains, protested and opposed raids by 
British bands, who carried Irish captains off 
into slavery and raised money from the ran- 
soming of these captains. Ladies and gentle- 
men, the story of Saint Patrick has peculiar 
relevance today because we live in a chaotic 
age when the old structures, political and 
otherwise, on which humanity rested, are 
breaking down under the force of wars and 
history. Fear and uncertainty reign in many 
places and in many minds. Moreover, there 
is @ great and powerful concerted attack on 
just the things for which Saint Patrick 
stood. The specter of Soviet Communism 
which is stalking over the world today, is 
the denial of religious faith and at the same 
time the denial of human freedom. (Com- 
munism is godless.) It is also a system of 
slavery, based on contempt for and oppres- 
sion of the common man. 

But there are weapons which will defeat 
Stalinism and Khrushchevism. They are 
same weapons as those wielded by Saint 
Patrick in his fight against false gods and 
inhuman men. On the one hand he held 
to his faith in God. On the other to his 
faith in human freedom and the human will 
to be free. These are indestructible and 
when we cling to them we are indestructible, 
too. That is the lesson of Saint Patrick for 
this year, 1959. We know how these weapons 
served the Irish people—helped along, it is 
true, by other weapons which Irish courage 
saw fit to use—in the long struggle against 
domination, a struggle not yet completely 
won from the three O'Neills to the days of 
the immortal Wolfe Tone, from O'Connell 
and Parnell to the immortal Terence 
McSwiney. 

The Irish have kept their faith and free- 
dom of spirit and their fists alive to fight 
against religious persecution and foreign 
control The present government in Dublin 
is only a hinderance to complete freedom 
of all Ireland as advocated by the immortal 
Wolfe Tone and the united Irishmen of his 
time. Though the illegal wall bullt by the 
English stooges and partitioners is a scourge 
inflicted upon the Irish by the puppet 
stooges known as the Stormount clique and 
dictated to by England temporarily casts a 
gloom over Ireland. But the Almighty God 
never put a dividing line around the six 
northern counties. 
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Therefore it must definitely be wiped out. 
The coming generation of Irish youth will 
take care of and see to it that the six north- 
ern counties will be part and parcel of an 
all Ireland. As the immortal Mohart Em- 
mett and Wolfe Tone advocated that it 
should be. There we will have a sovereign 
Trish state as the Almighty God left it by 
his own hands. The Irish have not fought 
for freedom in Ireland alone. The United 
States can count an endless number of 
heroes of Irish birth or descent. Charles 
Carroll, founder of the State of Maryland, 
was one of these and it was in Maryland 
that religious freedom was really born in 
this country. Twelve signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence were Irish. 

Eleven Irish generals of the Revolutionary 
Army, including a Sullivan and a Conway. 
The American Navy's Barry and McDonough 
and thousands of others who either of Irish 
birth or descent, who fought to set this 
country free from British tyranny and 
domination. Andrew Jackson, great de- 
fender of democracy was of Irish descent 
The list goes on through General Phil Sheri- 
dan to Alfred Emanuel Smith, ex-Governor 
of the great State of New York, and the 
many Irish heroes of World Wars I and IT 
including General McAuliffe who said 
Nuts“ to the Germans at Bastogne. Cohen 
Kelley, who gave us renewed courage after 
Pear! Harbor and the five Sullivan brothers 
who gaye up their lives when the cruiser 
Juneau was sunk by the Japanese in the 
Pacific. Now the achievements of these 
men were remarkable but they did not 
achieve what they did simply by sitting in 
admiration of St. Patrick. They fol- 
lowed the old precept of (go thou and do 
likewise). The glory of St. Patrick was 
reflected in their deeds but they also in- 
fused something of their own spirit. They 
took the god saint's principles and they 
fitted them to their own hour and their own 
need. 

There is a lesson in that for we Irish, both 
here in America, in Ireland, and throughout 
the world. Ireland and God knows our 
hearts are with her is now in what may 
be hoped are the last stages of the fight to 
end the pernicious partition and to become 
what Cardinal O'Connell referred to as 
“Ireland, one and indivisible, though the 
heavens fall. The opposition to partition— 
the fight for a united Ireland—are in the 
very best of Irish tradition. It has been a 
bitter war marked by British deceit and 
brutality and by typical Irish courage and 
patriotism. 

It should not be forgotten nor should it 
be shelved. The world today has great need 
for the courage and faith in God and His 
principles that Saint Patrick gave to the 
Irish. The whole world is now lined up in 
a cold war in which the issues are clear. 
The choice is between Western democracy 
and man's right to his belief in his God, 
on the one hand, and godless communism 
on the other, A world conflagration may 
break out at any moment, 

In such a situation, I have no doubt at 
to what St. Patrick would do or say. He 
would be in the vanguard of forces for free- 
dom and christianity leading the drive to 
rid the world of the serpent of communism. 
St. Patrick did not do his fighting from 
the sidelines, he led the way. It may be a 
bitter pill for the people of Ireland and for 
its leaders to realize that while the United 
Nations with the United States in the lead. 
are throwing the weight of the Western 
world into the battle in Korea, in an effort 
to throw out a foreign power occupying a 
part of the nation and to end the partition 
if possible. Ireland herself suffers under a 
no less unjustifiable occupation and par- 
tition and the rest of the world does nothing 
about it. England is left to work her will 
in the six stolen countries against the over- 
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whelming majority of the Irish people in all 
Ireland. 

In spite of this, we of Irish blood cannot 
afford to ignore our obligations to the prin- 
ciples laid down by St. Patrick, the prin- 
ciple that faith and freedom must be fought 
for if they are to be won and held. Com- 
munism has made fewer converts in Eire 
than anywhere else in the civilized world 
in proportion to population, It is up to 
Ireland to beat down the English threat 
which faces it and please, ladies and gentle- 
men, believe me, very sincerely, this won't 
be accomplished by the tactics of the pres- 
ent Dublin government in power. DeValera 
and his spineless crew in the Dall in Dublin 
are holding young Irishmen in the Cur- 
ragh internment camps in County Kildare 
without atrial. This is the exact same thing 
that Khrushchev is doing in Hungary and 
England is doing the selfsame thing in the 
six counties of Northern Ireland. 

And remember, ladies and gentlemen, De- 
Valera fought side by side with those young 
men he is holding in the internment camps 
in the Curragh camps in Kildare. It means 
just one thing, that DeValera and England 
are working in conjunction with each other 
to keep Ireland a mutilated nation as she 
stands today and to think of what the 
Easter week martyrs died for, 

The late Gen. Michael Collins was shot 
in his own native County Cork for signing 
the so-called Free State which split Ireland 
into two parts because England wanted it 
that way. The mutilated portion of Ireland 
now known as Eire has a delegate sitting in 
the United Nations for the past 6 or 7 years, 
and he never opened his mouth about what 
England is doing in the six stolen counties. 
‘This delegate is just a dummy in the United 
Nations. He is not telling us what the Gov- 
ernment is doing in the 26 counties. Frank 
Alken, Minister of External Affairs in the 
Dublin government, came to the United 
Nations in New York and officially voted for 
the admission of Red Communist China into 
the United Nations, and all this was taking 
place. 

When His Eminence John Cardinal Dalton 
and Eamon De Valera were in Vatican City, 
Rome, Italy, having an audience with the 
late Pope Pius XII, and when Eamon 
De Valera returned to Dublin, he stood up 
in the Dall and defended Frank Aiken's un- 
American and un-Irish tactics in the United 
Nations. So both De Valera and Aiken are 
looked down on in this country. Ireland 
and the Irish all over the world are disgusted 
and disgraced with this un-American and 
un-Irish job in the U.N. 

Both Aiken and De Valera have lost all 
their millions of friends in these United 
States. In the city of New York, where 
De Valera was born, he has lost all of his 
hordes of friends over this matter. It's high 
time we had a new election in Eire and let 
De Valera retire to private life, and the 
members of the Dall government should 
retire also. The present government is do- 
ing nothing, only England’s police work in 
Ireland. Their activities are a disgrace to 
the memory of the Easter Week martyrs of 
1916 who were executed by the British Gov- 
ernment because they represented a free and 
independent Ireland. We have been thrilled 
by the details of the battle around Dublin 
Castle and the heroism of the martyrs of 
Easter Week. We have grieved over those 
who died in the uprising, or were executed 
afterward. 

We know that though the uprising failed 
of its immediate purpose, it lit fires in the 
hearts of Irishmen everywhere which have 
not yet been ext ed. For 2 years 
thereafter the civil conflict continued, with 
the Sinn Feins leading the way and lesd- 
ing the Irish people in their resistance to 
British rule. Eventually, in December of 
1918, a general election was ordered for the 
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whole of Ireland, supposedly to settle once 
and for all the question of independence 
for Ireland, 

The costly attempt to maintain control — 
force and the weight of world opinion as 
varied in the proclamation of the right to 

self-determination by the victorious de- 
mocracies in World War I, had forced Eng- 
land to this step. Despite the fact that the 
election was carried out while a British Army 
eccupled the whole island, the result was 
overwhelmingly in favor of national inde- 
pendence. Out of 105 electoral divisions 79 
voted for independence and only 26 against, 
The popular vote was over 80 percent in 
favor of complete independence. In response 
to this expression of the national will the 
elected representatives of the people of Ire- 
land assembled in Dublin on January 21, 
1919, and declared Ireland an independent 
nation and established a government and the 
Dail Elreams the national legislature. 

The English going back on their promises 
refused to recognize this action and thus a 
virtual state of war broke out between the 
Irish Republic and Great Britain. The 
British sent in their black and tan's im- 

martial law and tried to force Ire- 
land to give up her national independence. 
Ireland, of course, continued the battle. 
Finally as a last resort the British Parlia- 
ment on December 23, 1920, without an 
Irishman voting, passed a Government of 
Ireland Act—the act of partition—whereby 
the six stolen counties were cut off (from 
the homeland) by England, of course, without 
a political mandate of the people of Ire- 
land. 

The Trish people rightfully refused to ac- 
cept this settlement. The Sinn Feinn again 
led the war against the black and tans that 
constituted the British occupation forces and 
the attempt to force the acceptance of the 
British was wholly (unsuccessful) in the 
greater part of Ireland. Despite the fact 
that a Northern Ireland Parliament was set 
up in Belfast, even this was the will of the 
English Government only and was opposed by 
the majority in the six stolen counties cut 
off by England. It was during this period 
that the heroic hunger strikes took place and 
Terence MacSwiney in giving up his life, 
brought world sympathy to the Irish cause. 

In the partition election of May 1931, in- 
tended to put the Government of Ireland 
into effect, out of a total of 186 seats in 
both the north and the south parliaments, 
140 were won by the Republicans, Thus Ire- 
land as a whole, repudiated the act. The 
British again set up martial law and bitter 
fighting again took place. Finally, on Decem- 
ber 6, 1921, after 6 months of negotiations be- 
tween the leaders of Sinn Feinn and the Brit- 
ish, a treaty was signed establishing the Irish 
Free State and partition became an absolute 
fact. Even with this, the English deceit was 
not ended. Since the treaty called for rais- 
ing the boundary between Northern Ireland 
and the Free State to free some of the Irish 
Republicans who form a majority in four of 
the six stolen counties, and this was never 
done, 

England's latest act, intended to cement 
her position in Northern Ireland, was to pass 
the so-called Ireland bill in May of 1949. 
In this bill they presumed to declare that 
Northern Ireland would never cease to he a 


‘part of the United Kingdom, wtihout the 


consent of the Parliament of Northern 
Ireland. 

Incidentally this is a fine time for England 
to begin to worry about obtaining the con- 
sent of her northern subject government, 
when quetsions of how they are to be ruled 
came up. This Ireland bill has served to 
keep Ireland out of participation in. the 
North Atlantic Defense Treaty. Since one of 
the purposes of that treaty is to preserve 
the territorial integrity of participating na- 
tions and Ireland fears that her adherence to 
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the pact would be Interpreted as recognizing 
England's claim, that Northern Ireland is an 
integral part of the United Kingdom. 

That is where the matter stands today. 
Despite protest after protest, the English 
have refused to concede that by any stand- 
ard Ireland should be one and united. Irish- 
men in either north or south consider 
themselves as Irish and not English or Brit- 
ish, or anything but Irish. The population 
is homogeneous. The island is one geo- 
graphic unit. Her history and traditions 
are distinctly national and even her 
churches, whether Catholic or Protestant, 
are organized on a national, all-Ireland 
basis. Her learned bodies and her sports 
organizations are nationwide. Ireland is 
divided only in the minds of the Government 
of England and in measures. England has 
forced on that gallant little nation. What 
can we here do to end this intolerable situ- 
ation? 

It is true that our State Department has 
said that we should be concerned. But I say 
‘that is no more internal than South Korea 
and we are certainly involved there. It is no 
more right that the island of Ireland should 
de divided than that the Korean Peninsula 
should be, 

Fortunately we Americans of Irish descent 
or birth do have a program for putting the 
great moral weight of the United States be- 
hind the fight to end partition in Ireland 
and to end English rule there for evermore. 
In April of last year the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs of the House of Representatives 
held hearings on a number of resolutions 
which had been introduced In the House and 
which would have put the United States 
solidly on record as favoring the unification 
of Ireland. Some of these resolutions pro- 
vided means for our active participation in 
action leading to unification. Those reso- 
lutions had been introduced by members of 
Congress of Irish descent and received strong 
support in the hearings on the subject. Un- 
fortunately the Foreign Affairs Committee 
did hot see fit to report any of them to the 
floor of the House. You may be sure, how- 
ever, that this program will not be allowed 
to die and we hope that the US. 
Congress will eventually take action, placing 
this country in the fight to end partition 
and leading this fight as it should. Ireland 
has made great contributions in culture and 
leadership to the United States. She has 
given the same strong support to democratic 
ideals. It is high time that the United 
States do something to help Ireland gain her 
complete freedom. 

We of Irish blood in Congress did some- 
thing else last year to open the eyes of the 
English to how strong the feeling in this 
country is in opposition to the partition of 
Treland by England. 

On March 29 of last year, or I should say 
2 years ago, when the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1959 was under consideration by the 
House, an amendment was introduced by 
Congressman Joux Focarty, and was ac- 
cepted. This amendment was designed to 
withhold assistance to the United Kingdom 
until partition in Ireland was ended. Al- 
though the amendment was later stricken 
from the bill, it did awaken England to some 
consciousness of American and world feel- 
ing on the matter. As a matter of fact. 
there was much scurrying about the Capitol 
and the State Department by worrled Brit- 
ish diplomats during the period of debate on 
the bill. 

These sections have forced England to 
take a new look at her policy in Ireland, 
you may be sure, and all the other 
Congressmen who have engaged in this fight 
until England does more than simply take a 
new look, We want her to take positive 
action and get out of Ireland and we will 
not be satisfied until she does so. If Irish 
people everywhere get behind this program 
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Of pressure on from the United 
States, we may be able to write a new page 
in Irish history for our grandchildren to 
Tread. The story of how the English were 
finally driven out of Ireland, knowing this 
history of persistent courage and remark- 
able leadership on the part of the Irish peo- 
Ple, who can doubt that their full participa- 
tion in the titanic world struggle now shap- 

up would provide inspiration for the 
rest of the democratic world—inspiration, 
which might spell the difference between 
victory and defeat? 

I realize, however, quoting an official Irish 
Government memorandum, that although 
“Ireland is earnestly desirous of playing her 
Tull part in protecting Christian obligation 
and the democratic way of life * * [She 
is faced with grave difficulties from the stra- 
tegic and political points of view.’ This is 
true, both because the continued partition 
of Ireland is naturally and bitterly resented 
by the Irish people and because without a 
Single integrated authority either the de- 
tense or the effective utilization of the 
island's capacities are impossible. 

Therefore, call upon the Irish people at 

e to stop hobnobbing with the enemy 
(England) and come out for a general elec- 
Hon. Clean out the present government of 
De Valera, Alken & Co., Ltd. Liberate the 

Freedom Fighters in the internment 
amps and let nature take its course. You 
Cannot stop the onward march of any nation 
t wants to be free. Sinn Fein and the 
won a complete victory in the 26 coun- 
ties. Now, for God's sake, stop quibbling 
with England in the six stolen counties. The 
only that England understands is 
the language of the IRA. But before this 
is done the Irish people will have to elect a 
80vernment in Dublin with a determination 
to be absolutely free and let them recall 
delegate in the United Nations who 
represents a mutilated Ireland and not a 
nation (as such). Then when this is done 
millions of Irish in the United States 
and all over the world will be with them to 
& man. And by this constructive change in 
Policy you will make the soul of our im- 
St. Patrick happy in heaven forever 
afterward. 


Prize-Winning Essay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


i Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
ave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following prize-winning 
y by Miss Barbara Maier, senior stu- 
dent at White Haven (Pa.) High School, 
hich appeared in the Hazleton Plain 
Speaker on Wednesday, March 9, 1960: 
Hive Haven SENIOR Wins Essay CONTEST 
Pirst-prize-winning essay written by Bar- 
bara Maier, senior in White Haven High 
— for the national contest conducted 
i the President's Committee on Employ- 
TE of the Physically Handicapped is pub- 

ed below. 
The local phase of this contest was pro- 
by the Tri-County Committee on the 


of the subcommittee on contests, 
Barbara's essay was judged best by a com- 
anes of staff members at Hazleton campus 
i the Pennsylvania State University. The 
Udging was accomplished anonymously. 
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Each high school judges its own composi- 
tions, sending the best to the tricounty 
committee. One each from the participating 
high schools is entered in the final local 
competition, The White Haven High School 
entry was finally selected as best of the 316 
written in this area. 

Second prize was taken by Arlene Butala 
of McAdoo High School and third went 
to Caryl Ann Gallagher, St. Gabriel's High 
School. 

The topic, on which all essays were writ- 
ten, is “Jobs for the Handicapped—Passports 
to Dignity.” 

Here is the winning essay: 

“Just think of the number of great men 
who would have been lost to the world if 
they had to pass a rigid physical examination 
to hold the jobs that they had. Certainly 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt would have failed 
to pass such a test after being crippled by 
polio. Beethoven would never have had a 
chance to write his greatest symphonies. 
His deafness would have disqualified him. 

“The world would have been a poorer 
piace without such great men as Edison who 
was deaf, the Greek poet Homer who was 
blind, the hunchback Steinmetz, an engi- 
neering wizard, club-footed Lord Byron, and 
tubercular John Keats. So too, in our every- 
day life the business world will be a poorer 
place if it rejects the men and women 
whose ability in one area more than com- 
pensates for a disability in another area. 

“SENSE OF PURPOSE 7 

“Physically handicapped employees have a 
sense of purpose and usefulness in their 
work. The dignity of self-support is new to 
them. They have great enthusiasms for 
their work, show great initiative and they 
have unusual loyalty to the job. In many 
cases statistics have shown that the per- 
formance of the physically handicapped is 
strikingly better than that of the non-handi- 
capped worker. 

“While industry can be proud of its rec- 
ord in fostering rehabilitation of these peo- 
ple and in providing jobs for the handi- 
capped, full credit must be given the handi- 
capped themselves who in thelr day-by-day 
performance on the job more than justified 
their employers’ confidence in them, Given 
the opportunity the handicapped made 
good. 

“We are now entering into an era in which 
the handicapped will be welcomed not only 
as citizens deserving an even break with 
able-bodied workers, but as badly needed 
participants in the production of vital goods 
and services. They will be helping them- 
selves to gain confidence and a place in the 
sun, but also they will be helping to sustain 
the Nation's economic strength and our con- 
tinued climb toward better lives for all of us. 

“USEPUL CITIZENS 

“The President's Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped works 
to make useful citizens out of people who at 
one time in our civilization were considered 
to be a drag upon society, In changing 
them into useful citizens, giving them the 
feeling of oneness with the rest of us, they 
are satisfying the human longing to be part 
of something, to contribute to something 
that is worthwhile so they can get satisfac- 
tion out of saying ‘I helped to build.’ 

“Employers should not pamper or make 
special berths for the handicapped. They 
don't want it, They want to take the right- 
ful place side by side with other employees 
according to thelr abilities. We should open 
the door of opportunity to them and invite 
them in. 

“Opening the doors to the physically 
handicapped does something to them beyond 
the powers of medical science. It makes the 
difference between a life of despair and a life 
of useful fulfillment, 
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“The Federal Security Agency provides a 
Program of work training for persons who 
are physically rehabilitating themselves. So, 
it is in the community where he will find his 
job, live his life. The handicapped person 
is not a national statistic, he is a human 
being with roots in his home town or city, 
with friends, neighbors, and family with his 
own place to make through his own efforts 
and abilities, 

“The rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped is a humanitarian work that 
builds a stronger America. We have the 
obligation of giving the physically handi- 
capped every opportunity to restore them- 
selves to positions of Independent and use- 
ful citizens so they may obtain the full bene- 
fits of society in which all men are free and 
in which each has a full opportunity to 
develop himself to the limit which his abil- 
ities and talents will permit and achieve for 
himself the kind of life to which he aspires. 

“NEED A CHANCE 


“Abilities, Inc., is a factory run by and for 
the disabled to prove that they can help 
themselves if people will only give them a 
chance. It was started in 1952 with one 
paralyzed worker in a grimy, unfurnished 
garage. Within 5 years it had grown to a 
million dollar business with 300 employees. 
Everyone there is unemployable by almost 
any other standards. 

“Its low accident rate has led other em- 
ployers to reexamine their own hiring 
policies. All over the world, organizations 
patterned after Abilities, Inc., were formed. 
Corporations like this enable men and women 
to rebuild a human life from ruins and 
restore their dignity. 

“The inalienable rights of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness, which the founders 
of this Nation set forth in the Declaration of 
Independence, are not qualified or condi- 
tioned by race, color, creed, economic condi- 
tion of birth, or by physical handicap. And 
to fail to provide the physically handicapped 
with every possible opportunity to achieve 
dignity, independence, and profitable employ- 
ment, is to deny in part the high principles 
upon which our Nation was founded, 

“We think so much of the dignity of every 
individual that we take the least among us, 
the most helpless cripples, and give them 
medical restoration, rehabilitation, voca- 


‘tional training, and finally put them in a job 


so that they may regain their self-respect 
and have their dignity be respected by all. 
Hiring the handicapped is truly the passport 
to the dignity of these individuals.” 


Small Independent Business and Profes- 
sional Men Vote Overwhelmingly for 
25-Percent Cut in Business and Agri- 
cultural Subsidies to Big Businessmen 
and Big Farmers in Poll Conducted 
Among Its 150,000 Members by the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 
OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, of 
150,000 small independent business and 
professional men polled recently by the 
National Federation of Independent 
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Business, 89 percent voted “for the re- 
duction by not less than 25 percent of 
all business and agricultural subsidies.” 

The nationwide poll was made on my 
House Resolution 361. 

George J. Burger, first vice president, 
National Federation of Independent 
Business, today notified me of the re- 
sults of the poll. Only 8 percent voted 
against the measure I have sponsored, 
with 3 percent not voting. 

My resolution requests President 
Eisenhower to prepare and transmit to 
the Congress advice, suggestions, plans, 
and proposals, including legislative 
recommendations “which are better, 
sounder, and more specific than hereto- 
fore” provided, which would not only 
prevent further increases in Federal ex- 
penditures but actually reduce them. 

Business and agricultural subsidies to 
big businessmen and to big farmers, in- 
cluding but not limited to direct grants, 
disguised grants in the form of nonre- 
payable loans, postal subsidies, shipping 
and airline subsidies, although per- 
haps—and it is a very qualified per- 
haps—desirable as a means of assisting 
special groups to retain their relative 
positions in the economy, should now 
be reexamined in the light of the over- 
all need for rigid control and a sizable 
reduction of Federal expenditures. 

I have sponsored a number of bills in 
the Congress to assist small businessmen, 
farmers, and veterans but there is more 
interest in this particular bill to reduce 
subsidies to big businessmen and big 
farmers than in almost any other bill 
that I am familiar with. 

The National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business has approximately 500 
members in the State of Delaware alone. 

It polls each month its national mem- 
bership of 150,000 small independent 
business and professional men on 5 leg- 
islative and economic issues affecting 
small business with the purpose of deter- 
mining their views on these matters. 

The National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business conducts its polls with com- 
plete fairness, without bias, and without 
attempting to lead its members to any 
predetermined conclusions. 

The 16-year-old National Federation 
of Independent Business is highly 
thought of by leading Republican and 
Democratie Members of the Congress. 

By invitation in 1948, 1952, and 1956, 
George J. Burger, first vice president of 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business, has appeared before the plat- 
form committees of both the Democratic 
and Republican conventions on behalf 
of small business. 

I have found that many informed peo- 
ple competent to judge these issues con- 
sider the polls taken by the National 
Federation of Independent Business to 
be at least as accurate and honest as 
those better known polls which report 
regularly to the mass media on matters 
of general interest to the public. 

The argument for my House Resolu- 
tion 361 was stated this way in ballot 254 
of the Mandate, published by the Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness: 
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BATLLOr 254 

Make these fellows stand on their own two 
feet—that’s the aim of this bill. Their 
profits are running at, or near, all-time highs. 
There's no need for them to continue dip- 
ping their arms into the public till, By en- 
acting this bill, Congress could save upward 
of $5 billion yearly, and cut this out of 
spending. This would go a long way toward 
keeping Government finances in balance, and 
would relieve all our people of the constant 
pressure for higher and higher taxes. It 
could result in some cuts. 


I include as part of my remarks the 
text of my House Resolution 361 for the 
information of my colleagues; 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
that in view of the increase in the Federal 
debt by $19 billion in the past six years, and 
the increase in the cost of interest on the 
Federal debt from $5,800 million to $8 bil- 
lion during the same period, there is a press- 
ing need for substantial reductions in Federal 
expenditures in order to reduce the staggering 
burden of our ever-increasing Federal debt 
with its constantly rising interest and re- 
financing charges and resulting dangerous 
inflation. The House finds that business and 
agricultural subsidies to big businessmen and 
to big farmers, including but not limited to 
direct grants, disguised grants in the form of 
nonrepayable loans, postal subsidies, ship- 
ping and airline subsidies of various kinds, 
accelerated tax amortization programs, and 
indirect grants through long-term, low- 
interest-rate loans and other methods and 
programs, although desirable as a means of 
assisting these special groups to retain their 
relative positions in the economy, should be 
reexamined in the light of the overall need 
for rigid control and a sizable reduction of 
Federal expenditures. 

Src, 2. In view of the foregoing, the Presi- 
dent is requested to prepare and transmit to 
the Congress, by January 1960, advice, sug- 
gestions, plans, and including leg- 
islative recommendations which are better, 
sounder, and more specific than heretofore, 
to provide (1) for the reduction by not less 
than 25 per centum of all business and agri- 
cultural subsidies, together with such other 
specific proposals, including specific legisla- 
tive recommendations, as he may deem ad- 
visable in order not only to prevent further 
increases in Federal expenditures but to ac- 
tually reduce them, and (2) for the reduction 
of Federal income taxes in aggregate amounts 
equal to the total of the reductions in sub- 
sidies effected for the taxable years involved 
pursuant to such legislative recommenda- 
tlons. 


Outstanding Physicians Endorse the 


Forand Bill, H.R. 4700 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, two of 
the Nation’s outstanding physicians are 
among the many doctors who have heart- 
ily endorsed the Forand bill—H.R. 
4700—extending the social security sys- 
tem to provide health benefits % retired 
workers, 7 

With their permission I am inserting 
in the Recorp the text of letters from 
Dr. Basil C. MacLean, who recently re- 
tired as president of the National Blue 
Cross Association, and Dr. E. M. Biue- 
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stone, hospital administration professor 
at Columbia and New York Universities, 
backing his bill. 

I am extremely impressed by the fact 
that Dr. MacLean, a man who has 
crowned a brilliant career with several 
years at the helm of America’s largest 
voluntary nonprofit health insurance 
plan, the Blue Cross, should write me 
of his conviction that the health costs 
of the aged cannot be met by existing 
health plans, and that the social security 
system should be used, 

Both Dr. MacLean and Dr. Bluestone 
have spent their lives in active efforts to 
meet the problems of financing and pro- 
viding high quality medical and hospital 
care. Dr. MacLean is a past president 
of the American Hospital Association, 
was commissioner of hospitals in New 
York City from 1954 to 1957, and was 
hospital superintendent and director of 
three outstanding hospitals for 27 years 
prior to that. 

It is also significant that in the face 
of the usual closed-mind opposition of 
the American Medical Association, two 
distinguished doctors, closely acquainted 
with the problem, take an opposite view. 

I quote from Dr. MacLean’s letter: 

A lifetime's experience has led me at last 
to conclude that the costs of care of the 
aged cannot be met, unaided, by the 
mechanism of insurance or prepayment as 
they exist today. The aged simply cannot 
afford to buy from any of these the scope 
of care that is required, nor do the stern 
competitive realities permit any carrier, 
whether nonprofit or commercial, to provide 
benefits which are adequate at a price which 
is feasible for any but a small proportion of 
the aged. 


And from Dr. Bluestone’s letter: 

For whatever you may think my opinion 
worth, may I respectfully suggest that the 
sheer humanity of those who are in ap- 
proval far outweighs the arguments of those 
who, motivated largely by professional self- 
protection (which I consider misguided and 
ill-advised) are in disapproval. Passage of 
this bill into law would be a boon for the 
great majority of our elderly population who 
have the right to look to our legislators for 
relief at a time in their lives when they may 
need it most. It has all the wholesome 
earmarks of voluntary prepaid medical care 
insurance with the added advantage of 
Government partnership to see to it that no 
eltizen is neglected in the late time of his 
trouble. 


The two letters indicate that corporate 
medicine, as represented by the AMA, - 
does not speak for doctors who really 
know the problem, 

I think it is a tragedy that the gen- 
eral public should get the impression 
that doctors as a whole are opposed to 
health protection for the aged. 

This is simply not true. Unfortu- 
nately, a great many doctors, overworked 
as they are, simply parrot the AMA po- 
sition without examining the facts. 

The Forand bill is awaiting action by 
the House Ways and Means Committee. 
Hearings were concluded last year, 

The text of the letters from Drs. Mac- 
lean and Bluestone, together with brief 
biographies follows: 

BASIL C. MAC LEAN, M.D., M. F. K., NEW YORK CITY 
+ Medical superintendent, Montreal General 
Hospital, 1927-30; hospital superintendent, 
Touro Infirmary, New Orleans, 1930-35; di- 
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rector, Strong Memorial Hospital and pro- 
fessor of hospital administration, University 
of Rochester, 1935-54; commissioner of hos- 
Pitals, New York City, 1954-57; president, 
National Blue Cross Association, 1957, until 
his recent retirement; charter fellow and 
Onetime president, American College of Hos- 
pital Administrators; director, Companion 
Life Insurance Co.; award of merit, 1953, 
American Hospital Association; president, 
American Hospital Association, 1941; and 
chairman, Commission on Hospital Service, 
AHA, 1936-41, 

Fesrvary 29, 1960. 
Hon. AIME Fonaxp, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dzar CONGRESSMAN Fondo: As an indi- 
Vidual I want to add my voice in support of 
your bill which would provide health benefits 
to aged persons under the social security 
Mechanism, The good sense of this measure 
and the urgent need that created it recom- 
Mend its passage without delay. 

I will not detail the special problems of 
« the aged with regard to meeting the costs of 
health care at a time of life when income is 
reduced and need expanded. The facts have 
been quite adequately drawn in the material 
before you now, in the hearings on the bill, in 
the report of the Department of Health, Edu- 
Cation and Welfare, and in the proceedings of 
Senator McNamara’s Subcommittee on Prob- 
lems of the Aged. Financing health benefits 
for the aged by means of the payroll tax 
Provides a way of dealing with the question 
with dignity and effectiveness. 

I have been in close contact with the 
Problem for many years and in many 
Capacities. As a physician, I have had an 
intimate look at the special and personal 
health needs of the aged. As a hospital ad- 
Ministrator, I have seen that need refiected 
As a burden of obligatory and uncompensated 
Service that acted as a constant drag upon 
the hospital's economic support and growth. 
As New York City commissioner of hospitals, 
I have seen these problems further trans- 
lated into financial and social deficit for the 
entire community. As a president of the 
National Blue Cross Association, I partici- 
Pated firsthand in the attempt to meet some 
Of these problems through existing volun- 

prepayment organizations. 

A lifetime's experience has led me at last 
to conclude that the costs of care of the 
ged cannot be met, unaided, by the 
Mechanism of insurance or prepayment as 
they exist today. The aged simply cannot 
afford to buy from any of these the scope of 
Care that is required, nor do the stern com- 
Petitive realities permit any carrier, whether 
Nonprofit or commercial, to provide benefits 
Which are adequate at a price which is 
feasible for any but a small proportion of 
the aged. 

As an individual I favor legislation so 
drafted that it would permit the Govern- 
Ment to utilize voluntary nonprofit plans 
SUch as Blue Cross. In my personal opinion 
Blue Cross would thus be helped in its efforts 
as a community plan to serve all economic 
groups; but Blue Cross cannot, of course, in- 
clude a large high-cost group like the aged 
Without raising its rates to everybody. When 

ial Security funds pay for the aged, every- 

11 else would benefit also. I do not be- 
eve that commercial insurance companies 
Should be as intermediaries. It 
Si not make sense to try to Insure on a 

Usiness basis persons whose incomes are 
not far from the subsistence level. Legisla- 
tion along the lines of the Forand bill offers 
R means of settling an area of difficulty and 
relieving the voluntary prepayment mecha- 
Feat to concentrate on better programs with- 

n its areas of demonstrated competence. 

Surely, if OASDI health benefits are con- 
tracted out” voluntary prepayment will be 

ereby strengthened and its programs will 
Test upon sounder economic footing. 
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For hospitals, the measure will provide, 
for the first time, adequate payment for 
services rendered to aged patients, rellef 
from an unnecessary burden of long stand- 
ing, and the kind of dependable financial 
support that produces growth and vitality for 
the community's health facilities. 

You may make this letter public If you 
wish. I have sent a samilar letter to the 
Honorable WII nun Mis, as chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

Sinerely yours, 
Basti C. MacLean, M.D., MP H. 


E. M. BLUESTONE, M.D., NEW YORK CITY 
Assistant professor of hospital adminis- 
tration, Columbia University School of Public 
Health; professor of public administration, 
New York University; director (1928-51), now 
consultant, Montefiore Hospital, New York. 


Marcu 2, 1960. 
The Honorable AIME J, FORAND, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
New House Offie Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dran Sm: As a longtime student and 
teacher of medical care, and particularly 
geriatric care, I am taking the liberty of 
writing to you about the bill bearing your 
good name which the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee now has under consideration. I have 
taken great interest in this bill from the 
beginning, having awaited its advent with 
eager anticipation; discussed it in class and 
in various conferences; and have listened 
attentively to those who have expressed op- 
position to it. For whatever you may think 
my opinion worth, may I respectfully suggest 
that the sheer humanity of those who are in 
approval far outweighs the arguments of 
those who, motivated largely by professional 
self-protection (which I consider misguided 
and ill-advised) are in disapproval. Passage 
of this bill into law would be a boon for the 
great majority of our elderly population who 
have the right to look to our legislators for 
relief at a time in their lives when they may 
need it most. It has all the wholesome ear- 
marks of voluntary prepaid medical care in- 
surance with the added advantage of Gov- 
ernment partnership to see to it that no 
citizen is neglected in the late time of his 
trouble. 

I earnestly hope that the Congress will 
follow your lead and pass this humanitarian 
bill, thus writing a new and comforting 
chapter in the history of modern geriatrics. 

Respectfully yours, 
E. M. BLUESTONE, M.D. 

NB.—I shall be glad to see you use this 
letter at your discretion as a personal opinion 
on my part. 


Resolution of the Omaha Woman’s Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to enter in the RECORD a reso- 
lution adopted on March 7, 1960, by a 
unanimous vote of the Omaha Woman's 
Club. 

A copy of this resolution has been sent 
to other clubs in the State of Nebraska, 
and I am sure that a full discussion of 
the problems covered in this resolution 
will cause other civic-minded and com- 
munity-minded groups to join the Oma- 


Private capital. 
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ha Woman's Club in their recommenda- 

tions. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION PRESENTED BY THE LEGISLATIVE 
CHAIRMAN, Mrs. Forrest J, AUSTIN, TO THE 
OMAHA WOMAN'S, CLUB AND ADOPTED BY 
UNANIMOUS VOTE oF ALL MEMBERS PRESENT 


Whereas the recent Supreme Court deci- 
sions have weakened our law concerning 
Communist subversive activities in our de- 
fense plants, Government position and other 
activities where Communists may influence 
or undermine the defense efforts and Gov- 
ernment control of the United States of 
America: Be it 

Resolved, That the Omaha Woman's Club 
and a member of the GFWC, does hereby 
urge the President of the United States and 
the Congress to enact legislation to correct 
the Supreme Court decisions; be it further 

Resolved, That control of the issuance of 
passports be the responsibility of the State 
Department and that the practice of denying 
passports to known Communists and Com- 
munist organizers be reinstated and that 
other laws be passed for the protection of the 
national security against communism in the 
United States of America. 


The Zoo and You ^ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 t 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
educational features of the great city of 
Philadelphia is the Philadelphia Zoo- 
logical Garden, which is over 100 years 
old. Its Penrose Research Laboratory 
has won recognition for its pioneering 
studies of the proper feeding and control 
of diseases in captiye animals, and it is 
now aided by U.S. Government agencies 
in its research on diseases common to 
animals and mankind. I submit for the 
Recor the condensation of remarks by 
the president of the Zoological Society of 
Philadelphia, Mr. Radcliffe Cheston, Jr., 
and the director of the Philadelphia Zoo- 
logical Garden, Mr. Freeman M. Shelly, 
at the February 5, 1960, meeting of the 
citizens council on city planning. This 
should be of interest to many Members 
of Congress: 

Tue Zoo AND You 

Mr. Radcliffe Cheston, Jr., president of the 
Zoological Society of Philadelphia, reviewed 
the history, needs and future plans of the 
200. The society was granted its charter by 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania on 
March 21, 1859. Although it was not opened 
to the public until 1874, due to the interven- 
tion of the Civil War, the Philadeiphia Zoo 
was America’s first zoo. 

The zoo was an immediate success. and 
within a few years several major exhibition 
buildings had been constructed with the 
use of private funds. By 1930, however, 
it was evident that virtually the entire plant 
was outmoded, unsanitary by modern stand- 
ards, and some buildings, since replaced, had 
become unsafe. 

To alleviate this problem to some extent, 
all avallable society funds were used to con- 
struct a service building, a new elephant 
house, and to completely remodel the bird- 
house. At this point the zoo exhausted its 
With mounting taxes and 
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living costs, it was no longer possible to 
obtain large sums from private sources, and 
the zoo had to turn to the city of Philadel- 
phia and to public funds for assistance. 

City funds have been made available by 
city council for construction of a new lion 
house, opened in 1951, and to improve the 
main entrance to the garden. 

The zoo has considered the feasibility of 
increasing the admission charges, It has 
decided that it is not possible to charge 
enough to completely finance the zoo, since 
any substantial increase in admission price 
would substantially reduce attendance. It 
as found an additional source of revenue, 
however, in the operation of all souvenir and 
refreshment stands in the zoo. Mr. Cheston 
mentioned parenthetically that through a 
provision in ite charter, the zoo is not allowed 
to increase its earnings by training animals 
for show purposes, 

Both the zoo and the society have earned 
an international reputation. The zoo's cen- 
tennial last year was greeted with congratu- 
latory messages from the world over. The 
zoo is an important educational asset to 
Philadelphia, and its Penrose Research Lab- 
oratory, established in 1901, has won recog- 
nition for its pioneering studies of the prop- 
er feeding and control of disease in captive 
animals. It is now aided by U.S. Govern- 
ment agencies in its research on diseases 
common to animals and mankind. 

Mr. Cheston stressed that only with the 
help of continued capital funds from the 
city can the zoo maintain its first tank. 
Proposed improvement plans for the zoo’s 
future include the following: 

(a) Construction of a new rare mammal 
“house on the site of the old lion house which 
is now vacant, 

(b) Modernization of the reptile and small 
mammal houses. 

(c) A new giraffe and antelope house. 

(d) A new penguin house on the site of 
the present obsolete antelope house. 

(e) An African plains exhibit. 

(f) New bear grottos and wolf dens. 

(g) A new kangaroo house. 

(h) Completion of modernization of the 
present primate house and new refreshment 
stands. 

(1) New administration building and an 
auditorium to be used by school classes and 
other groups, 

Funds are now scheduled in the 1960-65 
capital program for the first two of these 
projects. 

Mr. Cheston expressed the zoo's gratitude 
for the interest and encouragement shown 
in its program by Mayor Dilworth, the city 
council, the city planning commission, and 
the citizens’ council on city planning. 

Mr. Freeman M. Shelly, director of the 
Philadelphia Zoological Garden, spoke of 
the visitors to the zoo and of its animals. 
He described the long process which must 
be followed when a new animal is acquired 
from its native habitat. Although the zoo 
never sends expeditions into the field to ob- 
tain the animals, each of the three curators 
has at some time escorted some rarity to 
Philadelphia from a foreign land or from 
another zoo. 

Some animals, especially native ones, are 
donated to the zoo but the zoological so- 
ciety itself supplies most of the exhibits. 
Friends and members of the zoo have given 
or willed money expressly for the purchase 
of animals. All animals are bought with 
private funds; public funds are never ex- 
pended for this purpose. 

Mr. Shelly noted that the large species 
are expensive. Indian rhinos cost 610,000 
each, reticulated giraffes $7,500 a pair, goril- 
las $5,000 each, and ostriches $1,200 a pair. 

Although the Philadelphia Zoo does not 
have the greatest number of exhibits of any 
200, it does have a thorough and represent- 
ative cross-section of the animal kingdom. 

The Philadelphia Zoo holds many records 
dor longevity of animals in captivity. 
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Through the research of the Penrose Labora- 
tory, tuberculosis has been eliminated from 
the collection of apes and monkeys, and 
outstanding advances have been made in 
discovering proper animal diets. The work 
of the laboratory has attracted interna- 
tional attention. Students have come from 
all over the world to work and learn in 
the Philadelphia Zoo. 

Mr. Shelly believed that probably the 
most important measure of a zoo’s success 
is its acceptance by the public, Although 
the Philadelphia Zoo charges admission, 
three quarters of a million people have vis- 
ited it in each of several recent years. It 
attracts more visitors than any other cul- 
tural institution in Philadelphia. In fact, 
from the standpoint of attendance, it is 
exceeded only by the Phillies Baseball Club. 

An important fact is that. most visitors 
come to the zoo in couples or family groups. 
The children’s zoo is particularly popular, 
for the children come into close contact with 
young, tame animals. The zoo is making 
an important contribution to education for 
all age groups in the Philadelphia area. 
Some 137,000 children came to the zoo dur- 
ing 1959 in school classes and other organ- 
ized groups. The zoo is used also by art 
and college students, and certain curricula 
in natural history courses are related direct- 
ly to zoo exhibits. 


The zoo has become one of the largest, 


and most important “bureaus of informa- 
tion“ in the city; and is continually deluged 
with questions about animals. It also has 
several educational radio and television pro- 
grams. 

The Philadelphia Zoo's slogan is “Amer- 
ica's First Zoo,” It has the first zoological 
society, the first zoo laboratory, the first 
children's zoo. It was the first to test and 
quarantine primates and exhibit them be- 
hind glass, and the first to study diets on 
a wide scale and feed animals scientifically. 

Mr. Shelly concluded his remarks by 
pointing out that although the Philadelphia 
Zoological Garden has established an envi- 
able record, it needs assistance in replacing 
or modernizing its older buildings in order 
to continue to enjoy its first rank in America, 


The U.S. Comptroller General Says, Re- 
garding Patents Derived From Federal 
Research and Development Programs, 
“The Government Should Retain the 
Property Rights Thereto” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, IR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. MeDO WELL. Mr. Speaker, Ihave 
joined with the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON] in offering legis- 
lation which would establish an overall 
U.S. patent policy. Other countries, 
among them Great Britain and the So- 
viet Union, have overall patent policies 
which clearly have advanced, not im- 
peded, research and development. 

At the present time there is no overall 
Federal Government policy on patents. 
Since many contracts with the Federal 
Government cut across several Federal 
departments and agencies, the contrac- 
tor may be forced to deal with half a 
dozen patent policies on a single project. 
There is a growing recognition of the 
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fact that U.S. Government patent poli- 
cies are a mess.“ With the Federal 
Government now footing the cost of more 
than half the research in the United 
States, agitation for a general overhaul 
of the system is increasing both in the 
Congress and elsewhere. 

Government funds devoted to research 
have grown rapidly in recent years, and 
the National Science Foundation esti- 
mates the total obilgations for scientific 
research and development of ali Federal 
departments and agencies for 1960 at the 
stupendous sum of $8,148 million. How 
well this vast amount of money is spent 
must become a matter of the utmost im- 
portance to the Federal Government, as 
it is already a subject of growing concern 
to U.S. taxpayers. 

Many people today are asking why the 
United States does not at least recoup 
its research costs by taking a cut of the 
commercial royalties. The British Gov- 
ernment has been doing this for over 50 
years. ‘The Vickers Viscount, developed 
under government contract, has returned 
enough to the British treasury to pay off 
the original research cost and yield a 
profit. Jet engines have proved to be a 
profitable investment for the British 
Government. 

The Comptroller General of the United 
States, Joseph Campbell, in his official 
report of March 10, 1960, on the bill I 
have cosponsored with the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON] de- 
clared: 

An examination made by us of the opera- 
tions of a major defense contractor disclosed 
that 218 invention disclosures arose from 
work financed under Government contracts. 
Of these, 62 patent applications had been 
filed, 33 applications were approved for filing, 
57 disclosures were under evaluation, 3 were 
awaiting evaluation, and the remaining 62 
disclosures were in an inactive status, Two 
disclosures were combined in a simple patent 
application. Most of these disclosures for 
which patent applications were filed or ap- 
proved for filing were classified by the con- 
tractor as having commercial value. The 
circumstances that the work was sponsored 
and financed by the Government and per- 
formed for the express purpose of accom- 
plishing research and development in the 
particular field seem to afford persuasive ren- 
sons for urging that, in addition to the right 
to the free use of any inventions, improve- 
ments, or discoveries resulting therefrom, 
the Government should retain the property 
rights thereto, including any patents that 
might be granted therefor. 


Under the Thompson-McDowell bill— 
H.R, 5448 and H.R. 7705, 86th Congress— 
the Government would share in patent 
royalties on inventions resulting from 
Federal research contracts, and small 
business would be given tangible assist- 
ance in the form of Government con- 
tracts instead of the lipservice which 
this administration gives to the 4 million 
small businessmen of our Nation. The 
present strong monopolistic trend which 
today dominates the $8 billion Federal 
research and development program 
would be halted if the Thompson-Mc- 
Dowell bill was enacted into law. 

The magazine Product Engineering, 
published by McGraw-Hill says: 

Excessive channeling of research contracts 
into big business is causing considerable 
worry. Big business (over 500 employees) 
gets at least 95 percent of the Government 
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research, and 100 firms get 85 percent among 
them. The top 14 companies getting con- 
tracts between 1954-1956 were all big electric 
and aircraft companies. The Attorney Gen- 
eral has warned that all this 
Patent potential into big business is just 
bullding up the monopoly trend. 

The House Small Business Committee re- 
cently spoke of the ominous shadow cast on 
the future with the monopoly of technology 
by big business. 


The House Small Business Committee 
insists that since the Nation's 4 million 
small businessmen help to pay the stag- 
gering costs of the Federal Government’s 
Tesearch and development programs 
through taxes they should at least have 
access to the patents developed at the 
taxpayers’ expense. a 

There is a growing awareness in the 
Congress of the importance of a Gov- 
ernment-wide patent policy. Senator 
Russert B. Lonc, chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Monopoly of the Senate 
Select Committee on Small Business, 
held some very important hearings on 
the patent policies of departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government on 
December 8, 9, and 10. Important re- 
Sults are expected to ensue. 

More recently, Senator JosepH C. 
C 'ManoneY introduced S. 3156, a bill 

to provide for the protection of the in- 
terests of the United States in basic 
research with respect to patent rights 
arising from research conducted under 
Projects financed by the United States.” 

In introducing his bill, S. 3156, Senator 
O’Manoney said, in part: 

The Judiciary Subcommittee on Patents, 

demarks, and Copyrights was authorized 


the 85th Congress by Senate Resolution - 


236 to conduct a series of studies on the 

of the various Government agen- 
cles. So much divergence among the vari- 
Ous Government agencies was discovered 
that there is every indication that the sub- 
Committee should give immediate attention 
to establishing a uniform policy among the 
Various agencies. 


Senator O’MaHonery went on to point 
Sut that 
* Government's basic research should 

Promoted and protected because it is 
Srowing clearer every day that the compa- 
Table positions of Soviet Russia and this 
Country will depend upon the success and 
Proper conduct of this program and the 
Successful establishment of a uniform and 

Government policy. 


As usual, when the present adminis- 
tration ought to be moving decisively in 
a matter of this gravity it has estab- 

ed yet another committee to study 
the matter. In accordance with the ad- 
tration’s usual practice of post- 
Poning difficult decisions, it has estab- 
lished an interagency committee com- 
d of representatives of the major 
agencies having an interest in patent 
boing The Honorable Robert C. Wat- 
o 
— mmissioner of Patents, is serving 


j After initial examination of the sub- 
Jeet, the new interagency committee felt 
at more factual information should be 
ed. The interagency committee 
passed the “hot potato“ along by enter- 
ing into a contract with the Patent, 
ar ademark. and Copyright Foundation 
the George Washington University 
Providing for the development of “fac- 
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tual information reflecting both Gov- 
ernment and private industry experience 
under practices heretofore followed,” ac- 
cording to a report on the Thompson- 
McDowell bill by the General Services 
Administration. 

This matter has been under study for 
more than 13 years by the Federal Goy- 
ernment. In 1947 Justice Tom C. Clark, 
former Attorney General, after intensive 
study, recommended that the Govern- 
ment should take title to all inventions 
produced in the performance of research 
contracts with the Federal Government 
except in special cases approved by the 
Government Patents Administrator, an 
office which he also recommended should 
be established, and the heads of the 
agencies involved in making the contract. 

On November 9, 1956, former Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell submitted a 
report to Congress as required by the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 in which 
he found that present patent policy may 
be one of the major factors tending to 
concentrate economic power.” 

Yet, despite the repeated recom- 
mendations by the Attorney Generals of 
both Democratic and Republic adminis- 
trations, here we go again on another 
study, a study which can be only for the 
purposes of postponement and obfusca- 
tion since the factual information 
already available is voluminous and 
detailed. 

If there had to be another study, why 
wasn’t the Attorney General, who has 
some competence in the matter, placed 
in charge of it? 

I include as part of my remarks a sec- 
tion of the report by the Comptroller 
General of the United States on the bill 
which I have cosponsored with my dear 
friend and colleague, the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON]. 

CoMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, March 10, 1960. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: Further reference is 
made to your letter of September 2, 1959, 
requesting a report on H.R. 5448, 86th Con- 
gress, Ist session, A bill to amend chapter 
27 of title 35 of the United States Code with 
respect to the rights of the United States in 
certain patents.” 

* . . > . 

It seems quite evident from the reports 
on the studies made thus far that there are 
many divergent views or the subject. The 
basic problem is whether the Government 
should take title to patents developed by 
private concerns under research and develop- 
ment contracts; or whether, in the light of 
present-day circumstances, the Government's 
interests may be sufficientiy protected by 
retaining a royalty-free license covering all 
governmental uses. The former is basic 
policy under the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
and the National Aeronautics and Space Act 
of 1958. The latter has been the prevailing 
practice in the administration of research and 
development contracts entered into by the 
military agencies. 

Despite the divergent views on the subject, 
we believe there can be little disagreement 
as to the need for uniformity where con- 
tracts are being performed in the same or 
similar research and development areas. For 
example, the Department of Defense and the 
National Aeronautics and Space Agency 
sometimes contract with the same contractor 
on similar types of research and develop- 
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ment work, but with entirely different con- 
tract provisions on patent rights. Under the 
Defense contract, the contractor obtains the 
patent and the Government receives a 
royalty-free nonexclusive license to practice 
or have practiced any inventions concelved 
in the course of the work. Under the NASA 
contract, all inventions become the prop- 
erty of the Government unless the Admin- 
istrator determines that the public interest 
is better served by a waiver of the rights. 

As illustrative of the position of the Gov- 
ernment, an examination made by us of the 
operations of a major defense contractor dis- 
closed that 218 invention disclosures arose 
from work financed under Government con- 
tracts. Of these, 62 patent applications had 
been filed, 33 applications were approved for 
filing, 57 disclosures were under evaluation, 
3 were awaiting evaluation, and the remain- 
ing 62 disclosures were in an inactive status. 
Two disclosures were combined in a simple 
patent application. Most of these disclos- 
ures for which patent applications were filed 
or approved for filing were classified by the 
contractor as having commercial value. The 
circumstances that the work was sponsored 
and financed by the Government and per- 
formed for the express purpose of accom- 
plishing research and development in the 
particular field seem to afford persuasive rea- 
sons for urging that, in addition to the right 
to the free use of any inventions, improve- 
ments, or discoveries resulting therefrom, 
the Government should retain the property 
rights thereto, including any patents that 
might be granted therefor. Cf. United 
States v. Houghton (D.C. Md., 1927, 20 F. 2d 
434), affirmed by the Fourth Circuit Court 
of Appeals, 1928 (23 F. 2d 385), holding that 
where an employee of the Public Health 
Service made a discovery or invention while 
employed to conduct experiments for the 
purpose of making it, his invention was the 
property of his employer, the United States; 
and Ordnance Engineering Corp v. U.S. 
((1929) 68 C. Cls. 301, cert. denied, 302 U.S, 
708), where the court was of the view that 
a Government contractor may occupy the 
same position as a Government employee 
with respect to rights in an invention made 
at the Government's direction and expense. 
We recognize, however, that persuasive rea- 
sons, particularly incentive on the part of 
the contractor, can be advanced for allow- 
ing the contractor patent rights to inven- 
tions, improvements, or discoveries made 
during the performance of a research and 
development contract with the Government. 

In considering the provisions proposed by 
the bill a number of significant differences 
may be noted between its provisions and 
those of comparatively recent enactments 
dealing with specific Government agencies; 
for example, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Act of 1958, 42 U.S.C. 2457; Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, 42 U.S.C. 2181-2190; 
and the National Science Foundation Act 
of 1950, 42 U.S.C. 1871. These differences 
seem to indicate that the provisions pro- 
posed by the bill need clarification so as to 
minimize the possibility of conflicting inter- 
pretations, some of which may be illustrated, 
as follows: 

1. The laws governing patent rights under 
certain AEC and NASA contracts provide 
basically that inventions shall become the 
property of the United States, except that 
the rights of the United States may be 
waived under proper conditions. HR. 5448 
states only that the United States shall have 
a royalty-free, nonexclusive license to prac- 
tice or have practiced such inventions, im- 
provement, or discovery. 

2. The language in H.R. 5448 which de- 
scribes. the circumstances under which the 
United States shall have an interest in an 
invention differs from corresponding lan- 
guage in existing law. * 

3. A provision of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Act of 1958 stated: “Each such 
waiver made with respect to any invention 
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shall be subject to the reservation by the. 


Administrator of an irrevocable, non- 
exclusive, nontransferable, royalty-free 
license for the practice of such invention 
throughout the world or by or on behalf of 
the United States or any foreign government 
pursuant to any treaty or agreement with 
the United States.“ The language of HR. 
5448 does not provide the United States the 
right to assign royalty-free use of an inven- 
tion to a foreign government pursuant to 
treaty. 

The following general considerations are 
submitted with respect to the specific pro- 
visions of the bill: 

1. The relationships between the provi- 
sions of the bill and those of existing 
statutes relating to specific agencies should 
be set out. 

2. H.R. 6448 contains a provision that 
“Each research or development contract 
hereafter awarded by the United States shall 
provide that in the case of any patent cov- 
ered by the preceding sentence, the United 
States shall receive a percentage, determined 
by negotiation as provided in the contract, 
of the income from the commercial utiliza- 
tion of the invention, improvement, or dis- 
covery patented.” Some situations might 
be encountered where it would be imprac- 
tical to determine or make a reasonable 
estimate of the income, gross or net, derived 
from commercial utilization. An example 
would be where the invention conceived un- 
der a research and development contract is 
used by the contractor as an integral part 
of the production of his commercial prod- 
ucts. It might also be impractical to deter- 
mine on a reasonable basis what part of the 
income could be attributed to the concep- 
tion of a given device as opposed to its engi- 
neering development. 

3. The income provisions of the bill would 
be made applicable only to contracts “here- 
after awarded.” Contracts for services and 
use of facilities for research and develop- 
ment may be im force for many years, sub- 
ject to the availability of appropriations. It 
appears that where long-term contracts are 
already in existence, the contractors in- 
volved would be in a preferential position. 
It might, therefore, be appropriate to amend 
the language to cover these situations. 

4. The bill does not include provisions for 
application to subcontracts, and clarifica- 
tion of this aspect seems desirable. 

5. The proposed new subsection 35 U.S.C. 
268(a) apparently would apply only to re- 
search and development contracts or the per- 
formance of any prior experimental, develop- 
mental, or research work done upon the 
understanding that a contract (whether or 
not a research and development contract) 
would be awarded. It would not seem to 
include a contract not considered to be 
primarily a research and development con- 
tract but which would have as one of its 
purposes experimental, research or develop- 
ment work, except in a case of performance 
of prior experimental, developmental, or re- 
search work done upon an understanding 
that a contract would be awarded. An ap- 
propriate amendment to clearly establish the 
intent is suggested. 

6. Consideration might be given to the in- 
clusion of a provision in the bill similar to 
42 U.S.C. 2182 to provide full disclosure of 
any invention, improvement, or discovery 
conceived or actually reduced to practice in 
the performance of any research and devel- 
opment contract, etc. 

7. Provisions with respect to the effect of 
an omission of the contract terms speci- 
fied would seem desirable as an enforce- 
ment aid and to fix the validity of contracts 
not in conformance with the requirements, 

8. The proposed requirements relating to 
the inclusion of specific provisions in Gov- 
ernment contracts might be appropriately 
included under title 41 U.S.C. dealing ex- 
pressly with “public contracts.” 
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It is apparent there is a need for the es- 
tablishment by Congress of basic policies 
for the determination of patent rights de- 
rived from Government research and de- 
velopment programs. Whether the policies 
should provide for retention by the Gov- 
ernment of patent rights, or for the grant- 
ing of those rights to contractors with 
royalty-free licenses for Government use in 
the manner provided by H.R, 5448 is a mat- 
ter which is for determination by the Con- 
gress. However, we are of the opinion that 
thorough consideration of all the various as- 
pects and divergent views concerning this 
matter is warranted’ before legislation is 
enacted establishing a general policy of re- 
taining royalty-free licenses with waiver of 
such property rights as it might have or 
acquire in patents arising out of the pros- 
ecution of its many extensive research and 
development projects, as proposed by the 
bill, 

It is suggested that, in lieu of establishing 
one uniform policy governing patent rights 
under research and development contracts, 
consideration might be given to legislation 
which would give recognition to the func- 
tions and problems peculiar to the activities 
of individual agencies, as well as the differ- 
ences in the types of research and develop- 
ment being contracted for by the Govern- 
ment. Such legislation might appropriately 
set forth broad general policies, including 
basic principles, guidelines, and criteria, per- 
mitting a measure of flexibility in adminis- 
tration where circumstances so dictate, and 
might embrace some features of the present 
administrative practices and methods. We 
believe such legislation could give full re- 
gard to all considerations designed to serve 
and protect the national interest, the Goy- 
ernment, and contractors. Legislation along 
these lines would facilitate improved meth- 
ods and practices for administering and 
carrying out our extensive research and de- 
velopment programs and bring about a de- 
gree of standardization in the handling of 
patent rights, with substantial benefits to 
all concerned. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


Sugar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1960 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I submitted to the House a bill, 
H.R. 11138, which I hope will provide 
some direction of a new approach in our 
relationship with Cuba. 

H.R. 11138 was the product of my 
concern with the folly of automatically 
renewing the present Sugar Act in view 
of Mr. Castro's charges that this act was 
enslaving the Cuban people. Similar 
was my concern that if we eliminated 
Cuba from the Sugar Act we may be 
creating additional hardship for the 
Cuban people, which is not the desire 
of anyone in the United States, 

H.R. 11138 would extend the present 
act for an additional 4 years when it 
expires on December 31, 1960. The re- 
newal would, however, be amended with 
a flexibility permitting the President to 
adjust or eliminate the Cuban sugar 
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quota at any time during the life of the 
bill if he deemed it necessary to protect 
the national interest. 

I feel we must adopt a realistic atti- 
tude in view of the new challenges pre- 
sented to us by the irresponsible conduct 
and policies of Mr. Castro. Sugar quota 
and sugar price levels are vital factors in 
dealing with the Castroregime. I there- 
fore feel that control with flexibility 
should be given to the President, who 
has the responsibility for dealing with 
foreign nations. I sincerely hope that 
the President never has cause to use this 
authorization. The bill authorizes the 
President to increase the quota of other 
sugar producers covered in the act pro 
rata in the event the Cuban quota must 
be decreased. Further, H.R. 11138 has a 
retroactive provision which would create 
this flexibility in that part of the present 
act which is unexpired. 

Sugar accounts for 76 percent of total 
Cuban exports. Cuban sugar production 
accounts for roughly 20 percent of the 
total world production, and a little over 
50 percent of this is sold to the United 
States. 

Cuba, because of its natural advan- 
tages as a sugar producer, has a large 
excess capacity and must therefore 
regulate its own production. In addi- 
tion to providing an assured market for 
over half of its annual production, the 
U.S. quota for Cuban sugar also allows 
Cuba to benefit from the higher U.S. 
price on the commodity. In 1958 this 
differential amounted to 1.91 per pound 
which gave a total premium to Cuba of 
$132 million. In addition, Cuba enjoys a 
tariff preference of 12.5 cents per hun- 
dred pounds which in the same year pro- 
vided a total additional return of $9 
million. 

I believe that we have demonstrated 
great patience toward the outrageous ac- 
cusations made by Mr. Castro against the 
United States. The United States has 
acted with dignity and maturity in this 
very difficult situation. I believe, how- 
ever that we must show our friends and 
those not so friendly that we can act 
with dignity, maturity, patience, and at 
the same time with firmness. 

I do not believe that merely because 
we are a great and powerful Nation that 
we cannot possess a feeling of patriotic 
pride and self-respect. I do not feel 
that merely because we are strong 
and powerful we must constantly as- 
sume a bovine posture when some irre- 
sponsible leader of a smaller nation 
challenges our national integrity. 

Because we are a great freedom-lov- 
ing Nation we have greater responsibili- 
ties and obligations in the exercise of 
patience and understanding toward the 
less fortunate. This, however, should 
not be allowed to become the basic 
premise of every hostile planner seek- 
ing to undermine the prestige or power 
of the United States, for they inter- 
pret this as a hole in our armour rather 
than a virtue in our national character. 
We should not allow our enmity to be- 
come a greater advantage than our 
friendship. 

We have secured liberty and main- 
tained our freedom because American 
leadership was guided by a sense of 
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Justice and an adherence to conscience. 
This should be our guiding principle to 
the new challenges of our times. The 
opinion of our enemies whether voiced 
directly or indirectly should never out- 
Weigh our own good sense of doing 
What we think is right. 

Dependent on our sense of right is 
the real hope for freedom everywhere. 


The Four Chaplains of the “Dorchester” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV AS 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, a few 
Weeks ago the Passaic County American 
on presented a Back to God” pro- 
gram honoring the four chaplains. Iam 
inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the stirring speech delivered at that time 
the Reverend William J. Hayes, 
O.F.M., pastor of Assumption Church, 
Wood Ridge. 

Other speakers at the affair were Dave 
Sadewitz, Passaic County Legion com- 
Mander; Mrs. Cecilia Johnson, Legion 
Auxiliary president; Walter Porter, Jr., 
State department vice president, and 
Myself. 

The Reverend Anthony J. O'Driscoll, 

F. M., county chaplain, offered the 
Prayer of dedication; the Reverand 

rge H. Talbot, D.D., First Presby- 
Church, Passaic, offered the invo- 
Cation and Rabbi Eugene Markovitz. 
Clifton Jewish Community Center 
Spiritual leader, the benediction. 


Following is the speech of Reverend 
Hayes on February 28, 1960, in the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Hotel, Paterson: 

This is the story of four brave chaplains 
and their men. Only God knows how their 
actions have affected and will affect the 
generations to come. 

Tt was an Arctic night in 1943. The troop- 
Ship Dorchester, filled to the hull with 900 

erican soldiers, was chugging through icy, 

ken slush toward Greenland. After a 
Month at sea, the soldiers were not only 
Weary at heart of the constant cold, but 
homesick and filled with forboding about 
su es that were following. On board 
Were four chaplains: two Protestant minis- 

» Rev. George Fox and Clark Poling; a 
Swish rabbi, Rev. Alexander Goode; and a 
Catholic priest, Father John Washington. 
o a chaplains did not know that this was 
X be the last night for the Dorchester, 
either did the soldiers. But according to 
ir practice all this long month at sea, 
to Ore the men retired, the chaplains tried 
2 Say something to each of them. It was 
a ching seemingly very important, Maybe 
88 good night. Or if a man were in 

m to talk about his children at home 

ana show pictures, Rabbi Goode would sit 
Own and listen to him, because he had four 
dren of his own, The two ministers were 
parm and understanding about the throes of 
Omesickness, too, for they had each left 
Wives and children behind to make this long 

P with the men on the Dorchester. Or if 
a man wanted to go to confession, he could 
80 to Father John Washington even in the 
Lesolate and remote reaches of the Atlantic. 
The chaplains made the rounds as usual that 
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night, not knowing that out of every little 
gathering of three men to whom they gave 
counsel, two of those three would die, The 
chaplains said what their calling trained 
them to say—and well they did for out of 
every three on board two were going to meet 
their God sometime that night, side by side 
with the chaplains, 

In one way or another, all of the men had 
been spoken to that night before the torpedo 
from a Nazi U-boat struck. Perhaps they 
did not hear words on religion itself. I do 
not know. But when the men saw the chap- 
lains, even though the name of God was not 
spoken, they could not help but think of 
God. For these were men of God, who had 
given their lives to His service. Whenever 
they appeared on deck or in the olly-smelling 
cabins, a little of the peace they carried 
within them, some of their certitude entered 
into the hearts of the men. 

Looking back on these men on the doomed 
ship, our first impulse is to pity them. Our 
hearts wrench at the thought of their last 
night on earth, thinking of them trying to 
sleep with the winds lashing the side of the 
old troopship. But if we try to see this last 
night in a broader perspective, if we try to 
remember that all of us have to get ready to 
face death, that no one is excused from that 
hard task from the greatest general down to 
the humblest cabin boy, we will see that 
these men on the Dorchester were not 80 
utterly unfortunate after all. How many of 
you during the last month God gives you to 
live will see each day of that month four 
chaplains, walking in your midst, listening 
to your troubles, consoling you—not once a 
week, or once a month, or on some state occa- 
sion of a wedding or a funeral, but every 
day as a matter of common occurrence? Do 
you realize that each day that those men saw 
the chaplains, no matter what the topic of 
conversation was, they could not help but 
think of God? And think of God in His 
tranquility, His strength, His love for com- 
mon man? Three of the chaplains had left 
wives and children and hearthside to bring 
this thought of God to embittered, question- 
ing men. In his turn, Chaplain Washington 
had given up all expectancy of family life 
when he took his solemn vows so that he 
could be there, albeit unknowingly, with 600 
men who at the end of that month were 
going to meet their Maker. 

When soldiers saw these men of God, they 
were more willing to say “So be it“ to the 
sacrifices they had to make in their own 
lives. And this was very important in the 
homesickness, deprivation, and questioning 
they had to suffer in their slow progress 
through dangerous waters of the north. 
Those who did not know how to pray when 
they went to sleep that night, who had 
never prayed perhaps in their whole lives, 
could not lie there long without a thought 
of one of the chaplains flickering through 
their minds—and, with that thought, a mo- 
mentary thought of God who had called 
forth these men to represent Him—and per- 
haps it was that momentary thought of God 
before the torpedo struck that was all they 
needed to earn them passage into heaven 
that night. For this cause, the chaplains 
had left behind the comforts of home. And, 
because the men saw that the chaplains 
were men among men, they respected 
them—and respected the God they served. 
Yes, the Dorchester was old and small and 
smelling of oil—but because of four men 
who were aboard her that last month it was 
as though she contained four cathedrals, 
temples; and these were visited every day— 
because men did not have to come to the 
cathedrals—the cathedrals came to them 
in the person of Father Washington, Chap- 
lains Fox and Poling, and Rabbi Goode. 

When the torpedo struck after midnight 
that night, many died before boarding the 
lifeboats. The chaplains helped the men 
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board the boats that were not washed away 
and gave their lifejackets to those who had 
none. Of the 900 men on that boat, over 
200 reached shore safely. The last they saw 
of the chaplains, they were standing arm 
in arm, knee deep in water, going down with 
the Dorchester. The men who had to die 
on that cold, Arctic night found the strength 
to die well from the chaplains, Somehow, 
we can still see the flare of moonlight that 
lit up the forms of those four men, stan 
together on the deck. Why? Is it their to- 
getherness that haunts us, that makes us 
want to be kinder to our fellow man no mat- 
ter who he is, knowing we all have a common 
Father in heaven? 

Or is it that we are struck with the sense 
that here are four men who can say to God, 
“We have done the task You have giyen us 
to do. We have finished the work You have 
set before us. We, too, are now ready to 
meet You face to face—our work for our 
brother done.” 

The 600 men who died that night could 
have died at home, at the factory, on the 
highway—if God so willed: But by dying on 
the Dorchester, the whole history of their 
last month on earth had changed. If they 
had died on shore at work, would they have 
talked every day of their last month with 
four chaplains? It is the mercy of God that 
He takes each one of us when we have at- 
tained the greatest possible grace in our 
lives. It is very possible to believe that those 
men on the Dorchester attained greater grace 
through their daily contacts with the chap- 
lains than they would if they had spent that 
month on land. 

But no man need be less rich, less ready 
than those fortunate 600 men on the Dor- 
chester with the many churches there are 
in every town and city of our land. We 
don’t have to walk a slanting deck with a 
presentiment of a submarine following us 
to visit our churches. Even on a sunny day, 
when everything is going fine, God likes to 
have someone drop into the quiet of a church 
and thank Him for the blessings he has re- 
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The choppy, uncertain waters around the 
Dorchester are no different than the uncer- 
tainties of hydrogen bomb warfare that 
strike a chill at the heart of man in the 
cities. Like the men in the Dorchester, the 
only way we can meet the challenges and 
tensions of the present day is to spend a 
part of every day thinking of God. We don't 
know who the four men are who wore the 
lifejackets of the four chaplains of the Dor- 
chester—but in a sense, the chaplains flung 
those lifejackets to us—to you and to me— 
to wear to safety in the choppy waters of 
today’s tensions. We must wear them well, 
knowing from whom we have received them. 
And wearing them, we must not neglect to 
put our arm around our felloweman, no mat- 
ter who he be, in understanding brother- 
hood, with compassion and forbearance. And 
why? Because God, our common Father, 
measures our stature in the next world by 
the measure of love we have given to our 
fellow man in need, whether that need be 
great or small. America was founded upon 
the principle of brotherhood and upon a 
strong, personal love for Almighty God, who 
has given us not only our first hour on earth 
but also, with all its trials and tremendous 
potentialities for sanctity, our last hour on 
earth. Not everyone's last hour will come as 
suddenly upon him as it did upon the sol- 
diers and four chaplains upon the Dorches- 
ter. Searching as we have the hearts and 
the vocations of the four chaplains, we have 
a comforting conviction that no matter how 
sudden that hour was for the soldiers aboard, 
they were spiritually prepared. Perhaps this 
is the lesson of the four chaplains; the in- 
delible words written upon the lifejackets 
they have tossed across the seas to modern, 
fear-ridden men: “God awaits you. Be 
prepared.” 
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Statement by G. Russell Clark, New York 
State Superintendent of Banks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following statement by G. Russell 
Clark, New York State superintendent 
of banks, before the joint legislative com- 
mittee to revise the banking law, senate 
chamber, Albany, N.Y., on February 25, 
1960: 

STATEMENT BY G. RUSSELL CLARK, New YORK 
STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF BANKS 

My name is G. Russell Clark; I am super- 
intendent of banks of the State of: J 
I appreciate having the opport ty ap- 
2 5 before the members of the joint legis- 
lative committee to revise the banking law 
to state my views on the various proposals, 
presently being considered by your commit- 
tee, regarding the banking structure of this 
State. 

The bills being considered by your commit- 
tee deal with problems that have been pend- 
ing for at least 5 years. There have been 
many attempts made to deal with these 
problems and many solutions suggested. No 
solution, however, has as yet been achieved. 
Last summer, in the hope that it might be 
possible to obtain some basis of agreement 
between the various segments of the banking 
industry of this State, the members of your 
committee and I conducted a serles of in- 
formal meetings throughout the State to 
solicit the views of representatives of all seg- 
ments of the banking industry of this State. 
Not one iota of progress, however, was made 
in regard to obtaining some basis of common 
agreement between the various components 
of the industry. It is my sincere belief that 
the failure to achieve agreement may be at- 
tributed primarily to the selfish economic 
desires and ambitions of many of the par- 
ticipants at the meetings. 

At these meetings your chairman, Senator 
John Cooke and, upon other occasions, the 
majority leader of the senate, Walter Ma- 
honey, and other members of both the sen- 
ate and the assembly, stated unequivocally 
that if some agreement could not be ob- 
tained among the various segments of the 
banking industry, it would then become in- 
cumbent upon the members of the legisla- 
ture to pass a bill which would effect the 
long-range solution to our problems, a bili 
which would be fair, a bill which would not 
give each segment of the industry every- 
thing it wanted, but above all, a bill which 
would be in the public Interest and to the 
long-range economic benefit of the State of 
New York and of its people. 

I am certain that you have heard in the 
past, and will hear today, many arguments, 
but when these are analyzed, they have one 
common genesis, namely, the fear that any 
change in the present banking structure of 
this State will result in reduced profits or put 
an end to ambitions or facts of dominance in 
a particular community. I believe that your 
committee will not be misled by such argu- 
ments but rather will consider whether any 
proposed change will benefit the public and 
the long-range economic interests of our 
State. If we assume that the economy of the 
State of New York is going to become mori- 
bund, then there is no need to consider any 
change in our banking structure. If we as- 
sume that the public will not benefit from 
increased competition or a wider choice of 
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banking facilities, there should be no change 
in the banking structure. If we assume that 
any alteration in the law in regard to holding 
companies and branch banking will in- 
evitably result in diminution of services 
presently enjoyed by the public, then I re- 
peat there should be no change in our bank- 
ing structure. And lastly, if by our actions 
we are content to allow this great State of 
New York, the leading banking State in the 
country, containing the greatest financial 
center of the world, to become a follower, 
instead of its traditional role of banking 
leader, then it seems to me that we have 
failed to face up to our responsibilities to 
the people of the State. 

I do not intend to take this committee's 
time by discussing all the bills now before 
you. Instead, I wish to indicated my un- 
equivocal support of one of these bills, Senate 
Introductory No. 3503, which, I believe. will 
lead to increased competition and afford the 
public wider choice of banking facilities 
without denying to the public any of the 
services of which they now receive the ben- 
efit—a result which is in the interest of the 
people of this State and will aid the long- 
range expansion of the economy of this State. 

First, Senate Introductory No. 3503 per- 
mits the formation of holding companies in 
this State, but provides that no holding 
company may cross traditional district lines 
without the approval of the banking board. 
In considering such an application, the bank- 
ing board is required to follow the definitive 
criteria specified in the bill. This proposal 
is consistent with the views expressed by the 
New York State Bankers Association through 
its executive committee. 

Second, this bill would put an end to the 
statutory monopoly now granted to the one 
large holding company in this State. In 
meetings last summer, I was most impressed 
by the favorable comments of many of the 
independent bankers who are in competition 
with subsidiaries of the one statewide hold- 
ing company in New York. Based upon their 
experience, I think it is safe to assume that 
the competition afforded to the independent 
banks by holding companies, unequivocally 
demonstrates that the independent banker 
should have nothing to fear from the forma- 
tion and expansion of other holding com- 
panies. Indeed, the proposed bill contains 
sufficient safeguards in the criteria which 
must be considered by the banking board 
which will serve to prevent the commercial 
banks from being swallowed up by a few 
large holding companies. In addition, any 
holding company formation and expansion 
will be subject to the further approval of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System and will at all times be subject 
to the standards of the Clayton Act and the 
Sherman Act, as enforced by the Department 
of Justice. Consequently, dominance over 
commercial banking in this State by a few 
of the larger institutions in New York City 
cannot be achieved. 

Moreover, from the supervisory standpoint, 
holding companies are often desirable. There 
are many instances in which a small inde- 
pendent bank may be inefficiently operated 
or may not be in a position to offer com- 
prehensive service or in which, although ef- 
ficiently operated, there may be an inability 
to raise sufficient capital, or a problem of 
management succession, which has unfor- 
tunately, and to the great detriment of inde- 
pendent banking, been the motivating fac- 
tor in altogether too many mergers in re- 
cent years. Acquisition of the stock of such 
banks by a holding company has often 
achieved an eminently desirable consequence 
for the people in the community in which 
such bank is located. In addition, in cer- 
tain areas of the State such as Nassau Coun- 
ty and the Buffalo area, formation of bank 
holding companies should help to reduce the 
problem of an undue concentration of com- 
mercial banking assets by affording the pub- 
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lic the benefits of more stringent competi- 
tion, Another consideration of many who 
advocate statewide holding companies ts the 
opportunity for the large stockholders and 
executive officers to have their bank acquired 
by a holding company which acquisition will 
result, perhaps, in increased salaries, broader 
pension benefits, and increased marketability 
of the stock acquired as the result of such 
acquisition. I, however, assessed no im- 
portance to this in reaching my conclu- 
sions, 

I firmly believe, however, that the prin- 
cipal argument in favor of permitting the 
formation and expansion of statewide hold- 
ing companies, subject to the safeguards 
and criteria contained in the bill I am sup- 
porting, is that it can both be geared to, 
and become a motivating force in; the ex- 
pansion of the economy of our State. The 
services which can be offered by banking 
subsidiaries of holding companies, both 
qualitatively and quantitatively, cannot help 
but be in the public interest. If compre- 
hensive services are being offered by an 
independent bank, it should have nothing to 
fear from competition from a subsidiary of 
a bank holding company, If adequate serv- 
ices are not now being offered, this compe- 
tition will at least insure that such serv- 
ices will become available. In addition, not 
one unit bank will be forced to sell but will 
be able to continue in business under the 
umbrella of the statutory monopoly now 
granted to it by law. 

As I stated, I do not intend to discuss the 
other bills before this committee, but I 
would like to briefly mention that another 
suggestion is to let the freeze expire and to 
do nothing further. The danger in this 18 
that all control over holding company ex- 
pansion in New York State would then be in 
the hands of the Federal Reserve Board in 
Washington. While I am certain that they 
would perform their responsibilities con- 
ecientiously, we should attempt to retain 
some power over decisions regarding holding 
company expansion in this State within the 
hands of New York State officials who are 
in the best position to know local condi- 
tions and evaluate banking and economic 
circumstances within the State, even 
though Federal Reserve approval would still 
be required, In addition, an increased cen- 
tralization of powers over activities of com- 
mercial banks and holding companies in 
Washington, together with an absence of 
power in New York, will inevitably lead to an 
end to the dual banking system. As to 
another alternative—continuing the freeze— 
I have grave doubts about the constitution- 
ality of any protracted freeze, be it indefi- 
nitely or on a year-to-year basis for any great 
length of time in the future where the effect 
is to grant a statutory monopoly to the one 
statewlde holding company. 

There have also been other bills submitted. 
two of which would make no changes in 
branch powers of either commercial or sav- 
ings institutions. It would not be desirable 
to permit holding company expansion while 
blocking any change in branch banking laws. 
For reasons I will discuss, it seems to me that 
the public interest requires a broadening of 
branch powers of savings institutions and 
of New York City commercial banks. These 
changes should, in my opinion, be made 
together with changes in the holding com- 
pany law. 8 

Turning now to the branching provisions 
of this bill, it would permit New York City 
commercial banks to branch either by 
merger or by de novo branches into counties 
with over 700,000 population adjoining New 
York City, meaning Nassau and Westches- 
ter, while banks in these two counties could 
branch into New York. 

What would these changes in the bank- 
ing law mean for the businessman and the 
general public? First, wider branch powers 
for New York City commercial banks will 
serve to enhance competition in the highly 
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Populated suburban communities around 
ew Tork. I would call your attention to 
the results of a recent study financed by 
the Nassau-Sufolk Financial Council which 
cated that rates on both short-term 

l loans and business installment 
ans were lower at New York City commer- 
cial banks than on Long Island. I attribute 
this to the high degree of competition which 
*xists within New York City, a degree of 
Competition which can and should be ex- 
ded to these newer areas, thereby re- 
ucing borrowing costs for the small busi- 
n and borrower. In fact, the study 

that I have just cited indicates that rates 
are also lower at New York City banks for 


home 


o er needs would thereby be able to 
btain such loans at lower cost from 
es of New York City banks located in 


tutions in which It wishes to place its funds. 
toa ct may possibly hear other witnesses 
ay who will deny that loan rates are 
Pigs lower at New York City banks. Such 
denial, if made, would indeed be strange 
the facts I have cited come from a 
y financed not by the New York City 
Commercial or savings banks, but by Long 
institutions themselves. Other 
es have also shown that loan rates are 
m New York City. Perhaps it will 
however, that even though rates 
on Long Island, this is more 
Offset by the fact that local banks are 
and able to make types of loans, 
ly to small business, that New 
City banks would not make. If this 
case, I would suggest that the local 
not be concerned about the 
It e New York City institutions. 
mene New York City banks fail to provide 
needed or services, it stands 
Teason that they will not have much 
or in obtaining the banking loyalty 
a the residents of those areas. Again, I 
J. let competition determine where the 
Such e of the public win be directed. 
and competition can only lead to better 
More efficient services and to more com- 
Dubie rates, which will redound to the 
5 advantage. 
addition, the efficiently operated inde- 
Pendent bank should have nothing to fear 
mae home office protection is not only 
tical tained but strengthened. As a prac- 
Rot Matter, the New York City banks are 
Over Tuns to be able to open branches all 
the Island or Westchester, nor will 
Wher be able to enter any city or village 
hag © a Long Island or Westchester bank 
hay, a principal office. What do these banks 
em © fear? If they are doing the job as 
frala 47 as possible, why should they be 
them ol competition? No one is forcing 
or to to become part of a holding company 
doin merge. Perhaps a few banks are not 
bank the job they should. If so, those 
Ma: Which are unable to compete or, as 
des, more probably be the case, will not 
other 
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to compete, can either merge with 
banks local banks, with New York City 
N, or become part of a holding company. 
ot Ir do I place great credence in the fears 
Stockholders of such banks that their 

— . — will be less valuable if New York City 
Cheste: are permitted to branch into West- 
to m T or Nassau. On the contrary, it seems 
for th that there will be extensive bidding 
Wish e shares of those banks which do not 
bete to remain independent or cannot com- 
su v and I expect that one of my principal 
the problems will be to insure that 
5 Premiums paid for the stock are not un- 
Sasonably high. Indeed, it was for this 
ĉason that the department has not been 
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completely in favor of permitting mergers 
between New York City banks and those in 
Westchester nor Nassau. However, the de- 
partment has conferred with the comptroller 
of the currency and agrees, under existing 
law, that in the event of a merger in which 
a national bank is the receiving bank, it 
may continue to operate any branch in any 
area in which a branch could be lawfully 
operated by a State bank with its principal 
office in the same place as the receiving na- 
tional bank, regardless of whether State 
banks similarly located could merge. As a 
result, we are of the opinion that State banks 
and trust companies, so located, must be 

tted to merge in order not to place 
them at a competitive disadvantage relative 
to national banks. 

Another factor deserves emphasis. Before 
a branch can be obtained by a State-char- 
tered institution, it must indicate to the 
complete satisfaction of the department and 
the banking board that such a branch will 
further the public convenience and advan- 
tage in the area proposed, that it has a 
reasonable assurance of successful operation 
within a relatively short time, and that the 
impact on nearby institutions will not be 
adverse. The burden of such proof is upon 
the applying bank. The department carefully 
evaluates the evidence presented, analyzes 
the area concerned, and considers all pos- 
sible aspects before coming to a decision. A 
favorable decision is further subject to re- 
view by the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. Similar investigations 
are made by the comptroller of the cur- 
rency in the case of national banks, Let 
me assure you, as well as all bankers, that 
the stringent standards and criteria which 
we have developed over the years will con- 
tinue to be applied, and that changes in the 
banking law to permit wider branch powers 
will not be allowed to result In a disorderly 
creation of new branch offices. Each such 
application will be carefully analyzed in light 
of the above-mentioned criteria before any 
new branches are authorized, 

In to branch powers for savings 
banks, the bill proposed permits New York 
City savings banks to branch anywhere in 
New York City, thereby enabling them to 
expand into parts of the city which can and 
should be serviced by branches of savings 
banks. This bill would also permit New 
York City savings banks to have no more 
than one branch each in Nassau County. 
There is now only one savings bank in Nas- 
sau, and I can see no valid reason why the 
people of that county should not have access 
to and be served by other such institutions. 
New York City savings banks would, however, 
be barred from Westchester, where there are 
now 11 sayings banks. Based upon the pres- 
ent population of that county, I believe that 
it is being adequately served by the local 
savings banks now in existence there. Up- 
state, the only new branch power granted to 
savings banks is for those located in Roch- 
ester, Syracuse, and Buffalo, all major urban 
communities. Even then, this additional 
branch power is limited to one branch within 
5 miles of the city limits. State savings and 
loan associations are also given additional 
branch privileges, for the most part restricted 
to the city or village in which their principal 
Office is located. What, then, do the upstate 
commercial bankers have to fear? It has 
been argued that to permit the expansion of 
savings institutions or New York City com- 
mercial banks into suburban areas would 
harm existing institutions. This emotion- 
laden claim is simply not supported by evi- 
dence or by dispassionate analysis. Let me 
point out, as regards the competitive impact 
of savings banks, that in all 59 communities 
in New York State in which there are sav- 
ings banks, commercial banks today exist 
and prosper side by side with them. But, 
some may say, in these cases they have 
grown together over many years, while the 
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presently proposed changes in branch powers 
would suddenly upset the banking picture in 
these communities. My reply to this would 
be, first, the expansion that is being pro- 
posed is into suburban areas which are rap- 
idly growing. In such communities, I do not 
believe that anyone would be hurt by branch 
expansion. On the contrary, competition 
would be enhanced and all types of financial 
institutions would share in the growth of 
these areas. Second, as already indicated, 
branch applications would have to meet the 
approval of the superintendent and the 
banking board, and I have yet to hear of any 
banker in this State complaining that the 
banking department was too lax in its branch 
approvals, I am convinced that no superin- 
tendent of banks and no member of the 
banking board would approve of any such 
branch request where there was any danger 
of harm to the continued well-being of exist- 
ing banks. 

Furthermore, to those who are concerned 
about the dangers to smaller, independent 
banks from the competition of larger com- 
mercial banks, again let me stress that 
branches would continue to be barred from 
communities where the head office of a com- 
mercial bank is located. In addition, we 
have made studies of the question as to 
whether a small independent bank can com- 
pete effectively against branches of larger 
institutions, having recently completed a 
study of pastwar mergers involving situa- 
tions in which a chain bank absorbed one of 
the small banks in a local community, leav- 
ing one or more other small independent 
banks, We sought to determine whether the 
remaining independent bank in that com- 
munity was placed at such a competitive 
disadvantage as to adversely affect its pres- 
ent or future prospects. We found con- 
clusiveély that in the great majority of cases, 
neither the growth nor the earnings of the 
remaining independent bank was adversely 
affected by competition from the large chain 
bank. In other words, our studies indicated 
that the small independent bank is usually 
able to compete effectively against the branch 
of a large institution. Furthermore, several 
years ago the Comptroller of the Currency 
made a similar analysis on a nationwide 
basis and arrived at similar conclusions 
which were publicly reported. In view 
of these findings, I suggest that some of the 
fears frequently expressed that small banks 
cannot compete effectively against large 
chain banks are simply not supported by the 
available evidence. 

I think it bears mentioning in this connec- 
tion that my two predecessors as superin- 
tendents of banks of New York State—men 
representing both political parties—favored 
wider branch powers in highly populated sub- 
urban areas as being in the public interest. 
I would ask those who fear the effects of such 
legislation to consider whether three superin- 
tendents of banks, including myself, would 
favor such legislation if its effect could 
really be expected to harm our existing in- 
stitutions, elther small or large. 

Another major argument is that before 
any changes in the branch banking laws for 
mutual savings institutions should be per- 
mitted, they must first be subjected to Fed- 
eral income tax treatment similar to that 
of commercial banks. Until this occurs, it 
is maintained, they should not be permitted 
any broader branch powers. This argument 
implies two things which I do not believe 
are supported by careful analysis. First, it 
means that changes which may be desirable 
from the stamdpoint of the people of this 
State should not be permitted until the 
U.S. Congress makes changes in tax laws, 
It does not seem to me that State policy can 
properly be forced to wait upon actions by 
the Congress, actions which may or may not 
occur in the nearfuture. Furthermore, sup- 
pose that Congress does alter the tax laws 
with regard to mutual institutions, but not 
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to the extent that many commercial bankers 
favor. What then? Is the Legislature of 
New York State to have its hands tied until 
the tax laws are made to coincide with the 
wishes of certain elements in the banking 
industry? It would seem to me that the 
question answers itself. If a policy of wider 
branch powers is in the public Interest, this 
is so regardless of the status of the Federal 
income tax laws. 

Further, for many commercial banks whose 

improvements in earnings in recent years 
Warrant and permit the paying of rates more 
competitive with those now paid by mutual 
savings institutions, they are held back by 
the existing ceiling of the Federal Reserve 
Board. Here is another instance where I do 
not believe it is justifiable to ask the State 
legislature not to make any changes in State 
branch laws which are necessary and de- 
sirable, while we await the actions of a Fed- 
eral agency. 
Second, this tax argument tends to sell 
short the vigor of our commercial banking 
system by implying that they would be un- 
able to meet effectively the competition for 
savings without tax law changes. It disre- 
gards the advantages which commercial 
banks have over all other type of institu- 
tions in being able to offer one-stop banking 
service, a literal department store of banking 
in which every conceivable type of service 
may be offered. I might say that the com- 
mercial banks have become increasingly as- 
tute In their advertising of this to the public, 
and, as they continue to do so, they should 
become increasingly successful in attracting 
savings deposits, even though they may not 
be able to match the rates paid by other 
types of savings institutions. 

Finally, let me stress that we are operating 
today under both a dual commercial bank- 
ing system as well as a dual savings system. 
Even if the commercial bankers who are 
afraid of the competition which may be of- 
Tered by mutual thrift institutions were able 
to prevent additional branching for savings 
banks and State savings and loan associa- 
tions, they could not prevent the formation 
and expansion of Federal savings and loan 
associations. I personally believe that the 
public will place their thrift deposits in 
whatever institution pays the highest rate 
and affords the traditional safety through 
insurance. When people in other parts of 
the State are receiving higher interest rates, 
those who are not will also want to receive 
those rates. All that the opponents of addi- 
tional branch powers for State savings insti- 
tutions are achieving is the rapid placement 
of the savings of the people of this State in 
the hands of Federal institutions. To illus- 
trate, since 1951, there have been 14 
savings and loan associations in New York 
State which have converted from State char- 
ter to Federal charter. Ten years ago, about 
46 percent of the assets of all savings and 
loan associations in New York State were 
under State supervision. Today, that per- 
centage has declined to 36 percent. Why 
has this happened? Largely because the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board refuses to 
follow State policy in regard to branch priv- 
Ueges for Federal savings and loan associa- 
tions, because they consider the State law 
to be unrealistic. The home loan bank 
board, despite repented Tequests of your 
banking department for the exercise of mod- 
eration in granting branches to Federal as- 
sociations in areas where New York State 
laws prohibit State-chartered associations to 
establish branches, has continued to author- 
ize such branches, This ridiculous situation 
is further compounded when spokesmen for 
Federal associations protest against the right 
of the State to prescribe the rules of the 
game under which State associations must 
operate, preferring that the State laws not 
be changed, thereby giving Federal associa- 
tions a competitive advantage over State- 
chartered associations. It should also be 
noted that serious proposals have been made 
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to authorize Federal charters for savings 
banks, a step which could remove these in- 
stitutions from State supervision. 

It can be argued that savings banks and 
savings and loan associations should be given 
even wider branch powers. However, we 
must be realists. Savings banks and sav- 
ings and loan associations cannot be granted 
the full branching powers which not they, 
but the people of this State who are de- 
prived of thelr choice of institutions in 
which to place their thrift deposits, deserve. 
Not everyone can get all he wants. And 
let me add that because he gets less this 
year, does not mean that he can expect 
to get a little more next year and the year 
after and the year after. We are here today, 
hopefully, to discuss the merits of a Dill 
which will endure for years to come. I have 
heard the argument that to grant a little 
this year will be to grant a little more the 
following year. Such an argument is an in- 
sult to the members of this committee, who 
have, in good faith, stated that it was their 
intention to propose a bill that would en- 
dure, not a temporary expedient for the 
year 1960. I believe that if this bill is 
enacted, there should be no change in the 
banking structure of this State for quite a 
few years. There should be a respite from 
the controversy and bitterness which has 
permeated the air in the last few years. 
This should provide ample time for those 
opponents of additional branch banking 
powers for savings institutions of this State 
to reassess their function in the economy of 
our State, and, I hope, to come to the con- 
clusion that the best interests of the pub- 
lic should at all times be served and then 
to decide on new ways to serve the public. 
At the same time, the savings institutions 
of this State would do well also to reassess 
their function and not try to become com- 
mercial banks, but work rather to fulfill 
the needs of the people of this State. I 
might add the State has a duty to see that 
such needs are fulfilled without the impo- 
sition of provincial or arbitrary barriers. 

If we look at this from a long-range point 
of view, it is essential that the power and 
authority of the New York State Legislature 
In the banking fleld not be eroded. I am cer- 
tain that the legislature does not wish, nor 
do I wish, to preside over the liquidation of 
State authority in the banking field, yet this 
may well be the longrun result unless we 
attempt to keep our banking law up to date 
and consistent with changing economic cir- 
cumstances. I believe that the bill I have 
been discussing would adequately meet these 
objectives. There are more than adequate 
legal and administrative safeguards sur- 
rounding such expansion to eliminate any 
fears that destructive or unwholesome com- 
petition might result, to the detriment of 
any existing institutions. And most im- 
portantly, it is my sincere belief that the 
furtherance of the public interest would be 
enhanced by a broadening of branch powers 
and by State control over holding company 
expansion by increasing both quantitatively 
and qualitatively the services being offered 
and by reducing costs to the public. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 


Speaker, the Honorable Francis WAL- 
TERS and his great Committee on Un- 
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American Activities should receive the 
gratitude of every real Christian. In 
exposing the antichrist forces of com- 
munism and how they operate this com- 
mittee is rendering outstanding service 
to the cause of Christianity. 

The following article by David Law- 
rence is timely and worthy of our earnest 
attention: 

TESTIMONY ON MANUAL RELEASED—AF Pas- 
SAGES ON COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, RIGHT TO 
Know BACKED AT HEARING 

(By David Lawrence) 

Are the American people getting a falr 
report on what the Air Force Reserve train- 
ing manual said about the people's right 
to know” and about communistic activity 
in the churches? Many Members of Con- 
gress think not. 

The best way perhaps to give the viewpoint 
of those Members of Congress is to present 
some of the testimony, originally heard in 
executive session, when the Air Force Sec- 
retary, Dudley C. Sharp, testified. This now 
has been released for publication. 

First of all, it's necessary to read in full 
text the paragraphs in the Alr Force manual 
dealing with the “right to know“ contro- 
versy. Here they are: 

“When a newspaper prints some so-called 
secret data, it merely means the Govern- 
ment no longer considers that particular 
data secret—it does not mean we have no 
secrets left. Or it could mean that clever 
newsmen took pieces of unclassified infor- 
mation which they were authorized to have. 
put them together and came up with thé 
right answer, However, because such- AC- 
counts may have given the correct informa- 
tion does not mean that the information 15 
no longer classified. Newspapers are not 
officlal—and until the Government declassi- 
fies security information, it remains classi- 
fied. 

“Another rather foolish remark often 
heard is that Americans have a right to knoW 
what's going on. Most people realize the 
foolhardiness of such a suggestion. If a foot- 
ball team should start telling the other side 
the plays it planned to use, their opponent 
would sweep them off the field. It's the 
same in war—hot or cold; if we tell our se- 
crets, we are likely to be beaten, and beaten 
badly.” 

Immediately after this quotation in the 
printed testimony there occurs this exchang® 
between Richard Arends, staff director of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
and the Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. 
Sharp: 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Secretary, the whole im- 
port of that language is that the military 
is entitled to protect secrets, is it not? 

“Secretary SHARP. Yes, I would think so: 
sir. 

“Mr. ARreNps. It is not intended, as you 
read the two paragraphs in entire context, 
to convey the impression that the America® 
people as such are not entitled to know in 
general what is going on; isn’t that correct? 

“Secretary SHARP, That certainly is correct: 
yes, slr.“ 

At another point in the same executive 
session, Mr. Arends took up the section deal- 
ing with Communist infiltration in the 
churches and read again from the man 
which declared that the Communist Party 
in this country had instructed many of its 
members to infiltrate the churches. The 
manual had made this comment: 

“Again, to stop Communists we must be 
careful not to attack the majority of faith- 
ful ministers and churchgoers. We must 
merely search out those who back Moscow 
right down the line.” 

Mr. Arends said to the committee: 

“In view of the Secretary's repudiation 
of the information conveyed respecting the 
National Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, the chairman (Representative 
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Prancrts E. Watrer, Democrat, of Pennsyl- 
Vania) issued a statement to the effect that 
the leadership of the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the United States 
of America had hundreds, or at least over one 
hundred, affiliations with Communist fronts 
and causes. Since then we have made care- 
ful, but yet incomplete checks, and it is a 
Complete understatement. 

Thus far ot the leadership of the National 
Counci! of Churches of Christ in America, we 
have found over 100 persons in leadership 
Capacity with either Communist-front rec- 

or records of service to Communist 
Causes. The aggregate of affiliations of the 
leadership, instead of being in the hundreds 
as the chairman first indicated, is now, ac- 
cording to our latest count, into the thou- 
and we have yet to complete our 
check, which would certainly suggest, on the 
basis of the authoritative sources of this com- 
Mittee, that the statement that there is in- 
filtration of fellow travelers in churches and 
educational institutions is a complete under- 
Statement.” 

Representative Donan L. Jackson, Repub- 
lcan of California, a member of the same 
Committee, charged that some newspapers 
last Priday twisted the words of Cardinal 
Spellman, of New York into a defense of those 
Who had criticized the Air Force manual. 

e cardinal, in his statement referring to 
Protestant chaplains with whom he was as- 
Sociated in wartime, said he would “deplore 
1t if any unfair deductions from general ac- 

tions were interperted to reflect in any 

Way on their loyalty to our country or on the 

yalty of the general body of ministers whom 
ey represent.“ 

Representative Jackson called Cardinal 
Speuman's attention to the misinterpretation 
_ Of his statement as a defense of those who 
had criticized the Air Force manual. He re- 
ceived from Cardinal Spellman a telegram in 
Teply which said: 

I cannot understand how some of the 
1 distorted my statement. I respect the 
act that Congressman Walrkn, you and other 
6 bers of your committee have rendered 

Utstanding service in exposing Communist 
Activities,” 

Tt is indeed on the whole an unfortunate 
Alto pers g. and maybe the clergymen who 

ed it publicly in the first place would have 
va: u better advised if they had written pri- 

tely to the Defense Department and called 
tion to ambiguous paragraphs or to 

Ose which might better have been omitted. 
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tor. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
8 the consideration of all Members the 
XCellent article on why space is im- 
rtant militarily. 
T can suggest, herein are excellent an- 
wers to those who say we have no busi- 
in space. 
The article follows: 
[From Space Digest, March 1960] 
CE ON EARTH OoNTROLLED FROM Space 
(By James H. Straubel) 
Side far side of the earth—not the far 
ate of the moon—represents the immedi- 
ds and appalling threat to peace and free- 
m * * the threat of surprise attack. 
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“Only in space—with our new line of 
sight—can we employ an electronic alarm 
system.” 

In these waking hours of the space age 
we are fascinated with the new worlds that 
emerge out of the morning mist. 

We plunge into the outer regions—into 
the unknown—while at our feet is a world 
that revolves around an axis of age-old 
problems, y 

It is a world where people reach high 
levels of technical achievement, while re- 
maining crude in their relations with one 
another; of people who seck peace with free- 
dom, but cannot prosper without enforc- 
ing rules for law and order. 

In our conquest of space, our first goal 
must be peace with freedom—through con- 
trol—on planet earth. 

The great reaches of the universe offer— 
not only new worlds to conquer—but a new 
line of sight to scan the earth as never be- 
fore. 

Space flight has opened the door to a revo- 
lutionary era in electronics and communi- 
cations. That Is the first great discovery 
of the space age. 

As a result, space becomes more than a 
propaganda medium for exploring nation- 
al prestige—more than a wilderness to ex- 
plore for exploration’s sake—more than a 
new arena for military operations. 

The so-called space race with Russia— 
more of an Olympics than a race—is a sci- 
entific crusade for military, political, cul- 
tural, and economic objectives. 

To date in the electronic revolution, the 
marriage of human intelligence and mechan- 
ical brains has produced an offspring made 
for terror and destruction. This first-born— 
the big ballistic missile—is as yet the only 
consistent user of space. 

What of the countless manmade objects 
that will use space in the months and years 
to come? 

Here we find the great challenge: To use 
space in the pursuit of goals that will bene- 
fit—rather than destroy—all of mankind, 

These are goals to be pursued with both 
hard realism and shining vision. 

Man's natural desire to explore the heavens 
must not compromise his fundamental re- 
sponsibility to insure the survival of his 
species on earth. 

Shooting for the moon—like disarma- 
ment—must be a means to an end—not an 
end in itself. It cannot be pursued at the 
expense of shooting for information on the 
other side of our own planet. 

The far side of the earth—not the far side 
of the moon—represents the immediate and 
appalling threat to peace and freedom, 

It is the threat of surprise attack. 

Our earthbound and airbound methods 
for detecting surprise attack must be con- 
tinued and improved—but at best these are 
only expedients. We continue to live under 
the gun. * 

Only in space - ith our new line of sight 
can we employ an electronic alarm system to 
effectively warn against surprise attack. 

The job can be done with our present 
knowledge of electronics—and with our pres- 
ent rockets and boosters. We need not wait. 
The job can be done. 

In recent weeks the space warning mis- 
sion has been given new support by Govern- 
ment leaders—support that is late but wel- 
come. 

Still to come is a broad space program 
leading to “controlled peace.” 

This program would center in advanced 


attack system kept modernized at all times. 

A space-borne warning patrol would 
greatly strengthen our ability to deter ag- 
gression. However, it could play an even 
greater role. 
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It could lead to the establishment of a 
global warning network for all nations, with 
international direction and participation. 

Our strategic attack system—alerted by 
space warning—would be prepared for fast 
and commanding action against would-be 
breakers of the peace. 

The next step could well be the pooling 
of the world's strategic attack forces into an 
international enforcement agency, geared to 
the global warning network, directed by the 
United Nations, 

With all the world alerted against aggres- 
sive action, the need for huge national at- 
tack forces would deteriorate, and voluntary 
reduction of armaments would be encour- 
aged. 

In reducing the threat of surprise attack, 
the program could eventually justify the 
curtailment of arms to minimum levels. 

This is the great utilitarian mission to be 
found in space. 

We must—while we explore the moon— 
give this broader mission our highest pri- 
ority—and full public support. 

In the new world of the Space Age, “con- 
trolled peace“ must be our legacy to future 
generations, 
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HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
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Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the national junior vice commander of 
the Veterans of World War I of the 
U.S.A. Inc., Mr. George M. Leary, in his 
capacity as chairman of the national 
legislative committee, has outlined leg- 
islative objectives of that organization 
and his report follows: 

STATEMENT or GEORGE M. Leary, NATIONAL 
Junior Vick COMMANDER AND CHAIRMAN, 
NATIONAL EXECUTIVE LEGISLATIVE COMMIT- 
TEE, Vererans or Woro War I or THE 
U.S.A., INC., BEFORE THE HOUSE VETERANS’ 
Arrams COMMITTEE, MARCH 15, 1960, Re- 
GARDING THE NON-SERVICE-CONNECTED PEN- 
SION LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM OF THE ORGANI- 
ZATION FOR 1960 
Mr. Chairman and members of the House 

Veterans’ Affairs Committee, may I preface 

my remarks by giving you a little of my 

personal background. I am a veteran of 

World War I, having enlisted April 25, 1916, 

serving on the Mexican Border and in Mex- 

ico; then later in France in the American 

Expeditionary Forces with the 26th Infan- 

try Division, 103d Infantry. I was gassed 

and wounded in action. 

I am a charter member of the American 
Legion, in which organization I have held 
many elective and appointive offices, in- 
cluding membership on the important Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Committee. 

Iam also a charter member of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, and the Yankee Division Association. 

I am presently the National Junior Vice 
Commander of the Veterans of World War I. 

As a service-connected disabled veteran, 
I believe that my experience in veterans’ or- 
ganizations, and in the service, qualifies me 
to speak for the veteran of World War I. 

The justification for a separate and Ilb- 
eralized pension for the veteran of World 
War I goes back to the days of the early 
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history of our country, when George Wash- 
ington, in his Farewell Address, said: 

“We hold that the legislature has the right 
to pass such laws as those here in question 
upon the theory that it is not, indeed, con- 
sistent with reason or justice, to expect that 
one set of men should make a sacrifice of 
property, domestic ease and happiness, en- 
counter the rigors of the field, the perils and 
vicissitudes of war, to obtain those blessings 
which every citizen will enjoy, in common 
with them, without some adequate compen- 
sation, It must also be a comfortless re- 
fiection to any man, that after he may have 
contributed to securing the rights of his 
country at the risk of his life and the ruin 
of his fortune, there would be no provision 
made to prevent himself from sinking into 
indigence and wretchedness in his old age.” 

May I refresh your memory with a few 
statistics, The total enlisted or inducted 
men in World War I was 4,791,000, of which 
number, and in accordance with the best 
statistics available, 3 percent served less than 
90 days, leaving approximately 4,648,000 who 
served more than 90 days during World 
War I. Of this number, 116,000 were killed 
in action. From statistics compiled by the 
Veterans“ Administration, there are an esti- 
mated 2,749,000 living today, Breaking this 
figure down in age groups, their report shows 
8,887 between the ages of 50 and 59; 987,617 
between the ages of 60 and 64; 1,268,811 be- 
tween the ages of 65 and 69; 438,380 be- 
tween the ages of 70 and 74; 35,146 between 
ages of 75 and 79; 8,901 between the 
of 80 and 84; 1.200 between the ages 
85 and 89; and 64 between the ages of 
Their report further shows that 
there will be one man living in 1996. 

It has been estimated by reliable statistics 
these men are now dying at the ap- 
proximate rate of 120,000 per year. We may 
assume for all practical purposes that the 
above figures are estimates only, and that 


percent, or 75,000, from that number, we find 
2,425,000 who served more than 90 days. 
From that figure, we must take the approx- 
imate 300,000 figure of service-connected 
cases who would not come under the pro- 
visions of this bill, leaving a figure of 
2,125,000, From this figure, we must con- 
sider that there are now approximately 
800,000 receiving a non-service- connected 
disability pension in the amount of $66.15, 
or $78.75, depending on the age and degree 
of disability. Therefore, based on our re- 
search and the best statistics available, we 
find only the approximate figure of 1,250,000 
veterans of World War I who would benefit 
were our bill H.R. 9336 to be enacted into 
law, from which it can be seen that the 
payment of a pension to a veteran of World 
War I, in accordance with the provisions of 
our bill, is not the major problem as would 
appear from casual study, nor does the 
cost of payment reach the astronomical 
figures that some reports indicate. 

We must also, at the present date, take the 
statistics which are avallable which show 
that the following number of non-service- 
connected veterans, and as quoted in the re- 
cent Veterans’ Administration Annual Re- 
port, are on the rolis in the amount of $66.15 
per month, and the additional number here- 
in quoted are on the rolls at the present date 
in the amount of $78.75, which we must eval- 
uate as not to be included in the total cost 
estimates at $100 per month for this group 
of pensioners. 

From a study of all available documents 
which we have been able to find with refer- 
ence to the old World War I veterans of today, 
it is our firm belief that if this legislation 
as now before your committee, were to be- 
come law, it would affect not more than 
1,250,000 veterans who would meet the re- 
quirements contained in this bill, in accord- 
ance with title 38, United States Code. 
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We must at this time lend our thinking 
to the period in which the men of World 
War I rendered their service in defense of 
the Nation. Unlike our comrades of World 
War IT and Korea, medical and service rec- 
ords were not considered important. They 
were not complete and accurate, leaving 
many thousands of veterans of World War 
I unable to establish service-conected dis- 
abilities upon application for disability al- 
lowances, notwithstanding the fact that 
many rating boards throughout the country 
were established to determine these cases, 
and study shows many unjust and doubtful 
decisions were adopted which became quite 
detrimental to this group of worthy veterans. 
The fact that this condition exists and is 
recognized is confirmed by the fact that the 
chairman of this great committee has seen 
fit to introduce legislation to create a sepa- 
rate court with jurisdiction over all such 
disputed claims. 

We must remember that the veteran of 
World War I, when he returned from service, 
barely had time to establish himself when 
the great depression hit this country, which 
further left such an impact on their lives 
that they haye never entirely recovered, and 
after a few short years, World War II began. 
Then the veteran of World War I took the 
leadership in the enactment of legislation 
known as the GI bill of rights, which made 
it possible for his sons, daughters, and 
grandchildren to reestablish themselves, on 
their return from service, to their rightful 
places in their communities without the 
great sacrifices experienced by the veteran 
of World War I, and in so doing, self was 
forgotten and only in recent years has the 
veteran of World War I come to the realiza- 
tion that he put his efforts in the interests 
of his later comrade to find, because of lack 
of experience and knowledge as to the work- 
ings and the needs of the veteran of World 
War I, the veteran of World War I had be- 
come the “forgotten man.” We are the mar- 
tyred generation of veterans. 

In this connection I wish to refer briefiy 
to the effect of social security legislation and 
payments provided under this law. The vet- 
erans of World War I had little time, due to 
the depression, to build up a sizable account 
under the social security law. As a matter 
of fact, the first deductions made under this 
law were as of January 1, 1937, and a large 
group of veterans of World War I who were 
engaged in the pursuit of agriculture were 
not covered until 1955; likewise the self- 
employed. 

Think, if you please, what the legislation 
you now have pending before you would do 
to the economy of America in relieving local, 
State, city, town, and governmental agencies 
of the responsibility for providing relief to 
the men and their families for whom we are 
now asking your most sincere consideration, 
and who are in that age group in which the 
President, in his creation of the Commission 
on the Aged, sald to the Congress that the 
time has come when we must begin to con- 
sider the aging citizen of America. 

You must further realize that if these 
men were in receipt of a pension free of 
conditions, the impact it would have on their 
everyday life, because it would make them 
feel that they were able to stand out in their 
own communities as economically free Amer- 
icans. 

Therefore, Mr, Chairman and distinguished 
members of this committee, I know and I 
feel, as a taxpaying citizen, that you, in your 
deliberations in your executive sessions, will 
trend your thinking back to fit the era in 
which these men fought the first great World 
War to make the world safe for democracy, 
and did just that, and served in the hope 
that they had fought the war to end all 
wars. We ask that you, the members of this 
committee, and your colleagues of the 2d 
session of the 86th Congress, will write in 
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the history of America that you, too, showed 
by your actions that you believe, as did our 
Founding Fathers, that we must never for- 
get those who bore the battle, and that our 
pension bill will be favorably reported to the 
House for consideration of the Members of 
the Congress. 

On behalf of the national membership of 
our organization, the Veterans of World War 
I of the United States of America, I thank 
you for the privilege of appearing before you. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of ® 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p, 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has repor 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937), 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
tere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications bY 
bookdealers, and he may designate any GOY- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of GOV" 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 72% 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, wher? 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Rxconp at $1.50 per month or for sing 
copies at 1 cent for elght pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Me™ 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recor» should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of an! 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, 
from the Conoresstowal Rrcorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


Address by Hon. Robert S. Kerr, of Okla- 
homa, Before New York State Water- 
ways Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
February 19, of this year, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Oklahoma 
Dar. Kerr] made an address before the 

ew York State Waterways Association 

New York City. In that speech, 
Which I think is worthy of the attention 
Of every Member of the Senate—and I 
we ought to keep in mind that the 
Senator from Oklahoma is chairman of 
the Select Committee on National Water 
urces—the distinguished Senator 
had the following to say: 
tine? Nation as a whole will require 234 
we s as much municipal water in 1980 as 
Used 5 years ago. The six major water- 
ape industries will use 344 times more 
Th er in 1980 than they were using in 1954. 

e electric power generating facilities will 

require 414 times as much water for cooling 


n voter is more than a natural resource. 

& necessity of life. It is the priceless 

laty ent for continuing increase in popu- 

On and growth in industrial and agricul- 

l production. The necessities and uses 

Water in modern society are so tremen- 
that they stagger the imagination. 


Fil President, I ask unanimous con- 
by gen the text of the speech delivered 
e distinguished Senator from Okla- 
poma, chairman of the Select Commit- 
on National Water Resources, be in- 
— in the Appendix of the 


There being no objection, the address 


Was order 
as tolea to be printed in the RECORD, 


RESS OP SENATOR ROBERT S. KERR BEFORE 
— YORK STATE WATERWAYS ASSOCIA- 
» NEW YORK Crry, N.Y., FRIDAY, - 
RUaRY 19, 1960 ene 


I was ha 

Ppy when your fine president, Mr. 
Pavia A. Wright, invited me to address you. 
Your especially honored to have a part in 
Liver n as you observe your 50th an- 
New York Oity and State have always 
~ rn a strange fascination for me, I 
breatest led each time I visit this city, the 
New t upon the earth. 
Center York City is not only the largest 
than 2 Population in the world; it is more 
Most at. It is a symbol of progress, of the 
ang p of all nations. The heartbeat 
—— ot American industry, trade and 
here ge growth and development, are 
America this wonderful metropolis. All 
all Am shares your pride in this city and 

erica has a part in your success, 
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We, out in the middle prairies—all of the 
people between the two great mountain 
ranges, and those beyond the rugged western 
Rockies—have an interest in your further 
progress and development. 

We see the mystic beauty of your skyline, 
unequaled in the realm of architecture; the 
sweep of your harbors; fleets of commerce 
sailing from every corner of the seven seas; 
the hum of your industries, unparalleled in 
the annals of time. All of these we have 
seen and heard. We have felt that this is a 
picture, not only of your progress but also 
of the Nation’s development, of the strength 
of all the people, North, East, South and 
West. For truly, New York City is an ex- 
pression of the production that takes place 
throughout the Nation and around the world, 

And your city is but a part of the great 
Empire State. One of the countless assets 
of your State and one of its greatest is a 
man of rugged character and manner, and 
of tremendous ability and vision—Robert 
Moses. 


I wish we had one such human dynamo 
and leader in each of the 50 States. It has 
been my privilege to watch and feel his drive, 
not only in connection with the St. Law- 
rence power project, but also the Niagara 
power project as well. I led the fight to 
give the State of New York the right to build 
the. Niagara hydroelectric power project— 
one of the greatest in the world, You are 
now building it. You are bonding your own 
assets to finance it. 

I led the fight to enable you to consume 
most of the power to be generated by it for 
domestic and industrial use within your 
own State. 

That power is a necessity for the continued 
operation, the growth and expansion of do- 
mestic consumption and your thriving in- 
dustrial economy. That great project and 
Robert Moses, who did so much to get it 
underway are, however, but symbolic of the 
building of the Empire State. ri 

It was in the early dawn of our Nation’s 
history when the pressure for a transporta- 
tion route to the West induced New York 
to build the Erie Canal. Its promotion and 
building are now history, but it has long 
been a monument to the vision, daring and 
courage of the people of your State. 

To me, however, its greatest significance 
is in what it has meant to the Nation and 
what it symbolizes as we think of the future. 

The Federal Government long since took a 
leaf from your book and launched its own 
program of improvement of rivers and har- 
bors, building of inland waterways, dams for 
flood control, hydroelectric power, and 
irrigation. 

Attracted by these improvements, people 
by the uncounted millions have migrated to 
the improved areas to play their part in the 
enjoyment of the benefits and building the 
economy in the areas where the Federal Gov- 
ernment has thus far spent great sums of 
Federal tax money. Efforts of people every- 
where have Increased to an intensity never 
before known to expand the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s program of development of our 
natural resources, primarily soll and water. 

We in Oklahoma are working with the zeal 
of crusaders for such projects. We know 
that their development will determine what 
opportunity we can have In building an in- 
dustrial economy in which our State and its 
people can grow, increase and prosper. 


Now, the people of New York pay more in- 
come taxes to the Federal Government than 
those of any other State. We know that you 
are keenly aware of this fact. Yes, even 
painfully aware of it. I hope that your feel- 
ing in this regard is helped to some degree 
by the knowledge and assurance I now give 
you that we, in Oklahoma, are really grate- 
ful to you for the tremendous sums of Fed- 
eral taxes you pay. In fact, and I say this in 
all reverence, we hope and even pray that you 
may live long and prosper more and more 
and accordingly pay more and more Federal 
taxes in order to make it possible for us 
to expedite the building of projects in 
Oklahoma. 

We, too, pay vast sums in Federal taxes, 
and when we have developed our soil and 
water potentialities, we will pay much more. 
We know that this will be of benefit to our 
country, and also to your State which has 
the largest volume of trade and commerce of 
any State in the Union. 

And, then I want to make this clear to you 
that while we are more interested personally 
in the development of the soil and water re- 
sources of Oklahoma, we will work just as 
diligently for the development of your soil 
and water resources as is appropriately 
possible. 

Your navigable waterways have been of 
inestimable value in the development of your 
industrial economy. If it conforms with 
your wishes, their improvement, enlarge- 
ment, extension and operation should be 
paid for by the Federal Government as are 
those throughout the Nation. 

Yours are a part of the 23,000 miles of 
improved inland waterways which have been 
developed since the building of the Erie 
Canal. It was the forerunner of barge trans- 
portation in America. The mighty St. Law- 
rence Seaway with its international identity 
and its enormous potential for growth and 
progress, not only along its shores, but for 
the Nation, is a product of the same impetus 
that produced the Erie Canal. 

Iam not one who regards the expenditure 
of Federal funds for such projects as “pork 
barrel.” I know of no national and do- 
mestic responsibility of government more 
worthy and more important than that of 
conservation of the water resources and the 
development of the waterways in our 
country. The need for more and wider and 
deeper harbors and waterways is illustrated 
by the experience of the first big trans- 
Atlantic steamer. The Great Eastern, which 
came to our shores a century ago. She re- 
quired a channel 30 feet deep. Thus Port- 
land, Maine, was the only harbor on the 
Atlatnic sea coast she could use, New York 
Harbor was then only 23 feet deep. The 
Great Eastern failed commercially because 
she was too big for her day, She did make 
history though, and earned undying fame for 
making possible the laying of the Atlantic 
cable where smaller craft had failed. And, 
also, she pointed the way to the develop- 
ment of harbors and waterways which could 
handle ships not only of her tonnage and 
draft, but also those of the superspecifica- 
tions of today. 

tion today Be ee tes 
business operations in America. public 
spends about $65 billion a year for transpor- 
tation facilities, equipment, and service, 
This is about one-sixth of our national in- 
come. Yet the transportation business is 
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one of the fastest growing in our economy. 
Its traffic grew from 544 billion ton-miles in 
1939 to 1% trillion ton-miles in 1957, Only 
an integrated system of highways, airways, 
railroads, waterways, and pipelines has made 
possible an increase in industrial production 
similar to the increase in transportation. It 
amounts to more than two and one-half 
times what it was 20 years ago. Each type 
of transportation has its place in the pat- 
tern. Each complements the other, and all 
are necessary. A significant fact about the 
industrial development in the past 10 years 
has been the growth of new industrial plants, 
facilities, and capacities along our navigable 
waterways. In 10 years we have seen a $15 
billion expansion of industrial plants in the 
Ohio Valley. At the same time, we have seen 
tremendous developments along the Missis- 
sippi River and its navigable tributaries, as 
well as on the gulf coast. This expanded 
industry along our navigable waterways not 
only enables our country to grow more rap- 
idly than would otherwise be possible, it 
feeds a constantly increasing volume of 
business to the entire Nation, including all 
other forms of transportation. It is espe- 
cially noteworthy that some of our most 
prosperous railroads today are those which 
parallel the tremendous industrial develop- 
ments along our water routes. 

When I see. New York City and State of 
today in relation to the Nation of today, I 
wonder what tomorrow will bring. Let's lift 
the curtain of the golden sixties and the fab- 
ulous decades beyond and inspect their en- 
trancing possibilities. We are aware that it 
has taken 352 years to achieve a population 
of 180 million Americans. Yet Census Bu- 
reau experts assure us that the number will 
double in 40 years. Our mighty agricul- 
tural and industrial economy is now pro- 
ducing at the rate of $500 billion gross prod- 
ucts per year. Authoritative engineers as- 
sure us that this production will double in 
20 years. By 1980, they say the value of our 
gross national production will be $1 trillion 
per year based on the value of the 1959 dol- 
lar. It seems very probable that in that year 
our population will exceed 240 million. 

Where will the agricultural production oc- 
cur? Where will the enlarged and new in- 
dustrial workshops be located? And, now 
for the $64 billion question, Will New York 
Btate achieve for herself the same relative 
position in the America of the eighties that 
she now claims as her own? The answer can 
be found in the quality and quantity of your 
water resources. Look to your inland water- 
ways; look to your deep channels and en- 
larged harbors; look to your industrial, agri- 
cultural, and municipal water supplies. 

The Nation as a whole will require 2% 
times as much municipal water in 1980 as 
we used 5 years ago. The six major water- 
using industries will use 3½ times more 
water In 1980 than they were using in 1954. 
The electric power generating facilities will 
Tequire 4½ times as much water for cooling 
purposes. 

Water is more than a natural resource. It 
is a necessity of life. It is the priceless in- 
gredient for continuing increase in popula- 
tion and growth in industrial and agricul- 
tural production. The necessities and uses 
of water in modern society are so tremen- 
dous that they stagger the imagination. The 
Department of Commerce tells us that the 
cities and towns in America must invest 680 
billion in the next 20 years to keep abreast 
of the requirements for domestic and indus- 
trial water. Four years ago the Army Chief 
of Engineers reported that many areas even 
at that time were “constantly going through 
the colling of available average water sup- 
ply.” Even on the basis of our present 
national population, a U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey hydrologist finds that most water which 
is immediately available, and inexpensive at 
each individual point, is already in use. 

Please do not misunderstand me. I do not 
regard these problems as burdens, but as op- 
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portunities. They are burdens for men of 
little mind and limited vision and inade- 
quate initiative or resourcefulness. They are 
the source of nearly as much worry to the 
pessimist as the pessimists are to a growing, 
thriving, prosperous America. 

I am reminded of an incident that took 
place in Congress soon after the turn of the 
century. Members then complained of the 
burden of bureaucracy to the Government. 
People at home were demanding the elim- 
ination of any nonessential in Government. 
As a result a bill was introduced to eliminate 
the Patent Office. Its sponsors made the 
argument that since no more inventions 
could possibly be made, why keep a bunch of 
Government employees sitting around a Pat- 
ent Office with nothing to do? 

I once heard the story of an old grand- 
father who possessed most of the family 
wealth. He was urged by one of his daugh- 
ters to provide the money to send her son, 
his grandson, through the necessary college 
and postgraduate work to become a doctor. 
The old man indicated his purpose to re- 
fuse—complained of the extravagance, low 
rated the young man's choice—and finally 
with a frown on his face demanded to know 
of his grandson what field of medicine he 
intended to pursue, “Obstetrics,” the young 
man replied. "Yeah," the old man growled, 
“that’s about what I thought—you spend 
10 years and $20,000 getting ready to do it. 
by that time they will have a cure for It, and 
you'll starve to death trying to practice it.“ 

Even the President of the United States 
twice vetoed the water resources appropria- 
tion bill last year, complaining that it con- 
tained provision for some 60 new starts which 
his Budget Bureau had not approved. He 
reminded Congress that he had declared 
a policy of “no new starts.” Imagine if you 
can what America would have been at any 
point in her glorious history had she been 
shackled by an effective policy of “no new 
starts.” There would have been no Govern- 
ment of the United States of America had 
King George's policy of “no new starts” pre- 
valled. And then, upon the founding of a 
government with 13 States—that would have 
been It. 

America has reached the greatest heights 
of wealth, power, industrial. production, 
growth and prosperity of any nation in all 
history because its people believed in and 
practiced “new starts.” I'm glad my father 
believed in new starts—else the log cabin in 
which I was born would never have been 
built, And then, tragedy of tragedies, had 
he practiced no new starts, I would not now 
be enjoying this blessed privilege of speaking 
to you here today. 

The America of 1980 with its 240 plus mil- 
ion people and its gross annual national 
production in excess of $1 trillion will be the 
product of “new starts” of today and 
tomorrow. 

I told you a moment ago of the estimate 
that our cities and towns must invest $80 
billion in the next 20 years to keep abreast 
of requirements for domestic and tndustrial 
water. Add the presently projected Fed- 
eral program to these figures and we learn 
that the total cost of all water develop- 
ment projects during the next 20 years will 
require in excess of $180 billion. 

This program is an absolute necessity for 
the population, economy, and way of life in 
our country two short decades from now. 
It is an absolute necessity if we are to 
maintain and develop the military strength 
and power required for our survival in this 
modern world. It is an absolute necessity 
to meet the challenge of the Soviet rulers 
whose spokesman, Mr. Khrushchev, now 
says that he will not need to engage in 


military conflict to win the cold war or 


humble and subdue the free world. He has 
declared that Soviet Russia will achieve its 
aims of world domination through economic 
development and power. We stand today 
appalled at the sight of a godless nation 
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and a pagan philosophy daring the free 
world to meet it in competition for eco- 
nomic growth and progress, 

Undaunted and unafraid, America will 
answer this challenge. I know that the 
Empire State of New York and her proud 
people demand that we accept this chal- 
lenge. They will cooperate in meeting it 
To meet this challenge, we will plan ahead, 
and then work our plans, to adequately 
conserve our water resources and develop 
them as the prime necessity in reaching our 
goal. This we must do to achieve the ag- 
riculture production required. This we 
must do to build the industrial workshops 
our people will require. This we will do 
to improve and provide the recreational fa- 
cilities for the teeming millions of Amer- 
jeans of today and tomorrow, who in their 
increasing periods of leisure will need them. 
Man who is made in the image of God feels 
an irresistible urge and necessity to spend 
increasing amounts of time in nature's 
environment as God made it. He yearns for 
the murmer of fiowing water from pure 
mountain streams. He yearns to see the 
glint of the sunshine from the surface of 
reservoirs, large and small, Man is renewed 
when he walks within the arches of the 
cathedrals among the trees of God's forests. 

A stronger, nobler America will be built 
as its people are permitted to enjoy the rec- 
reational facilities of a natural environment 
as nearly as we can keep it like the Creator 
fashioned it. 

The people of the world respect you of the 
Empire State. The people of the Nation 
envy you with your natural resources, 
unlimited quantities of water. They glory 
in the opportunity which Is yours to play 
such a great role in the building of the 
America of tomorrow. 

To contemplate the phenomenon which 18 
the Empire State not only strains our pow- 
ers of perception, it staggers the tion. 
Nothing like it has ever existed before. But 
mark these words: Your fabulous economy 
has been possible under God, but is man 
made. And God is no respector of persons. 
What man has done here, men are now doing 
elsewhere. Listen. Are you listening? 
you are, you can hear the thunderous roar of 
the proud and mighty production machines 
in which the men and women of other 
States are even now threatening to catch 
and surpass you. 

I know they cannot do so, except by your 
permission. Does their youth and vigor 
make you relatively old and feeble? Not at 
all. Do you posess a boldness and a dar- 
ing which you once had but now have lost? 
Never. Yours is the tradition and glory of 
leadership. It is written in your factories 
and mills. It is attested on your farms and 
meadows. It is certified in your giant finan- 
clal institutions which have achieved not 
only nationwide but worldwide leadership- 

“All of these are fortified by the abun- 
dance of your soil and water resources; by 
your vast forest and mineral wealth; by the 
wisdom of your leaders; by the daring of 
your men and women; by the courage and 
fidelity in the souls of yours sons and 
daughters. 


Injustice Cannot Endure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 
Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, the civil 
rights debate has occupied this Chamber 


for only the past week. It has occupied 
the other body for a good deal longer, 
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and it has occupied the minds of men 
and the pages of newspapers for even 
a greater length of time. 

In the 19th District of Pennsylvania 
there has been a unanimity of opinion 
on the matter. Every newspaper in the 
district has spoken its mind on the sub- 
ject and spoken its words to say that 
there shall be no such thing as second- 
Class citizenship, or any other than one 
Class of citizenship, whether for color or 
any other reason. 

I submit the following examples of 
editorial opinion to those who would 
deny voting rights or any rights to 
any citizen as but 2 of 20 editorials that 
must have appeared within the past 10 
Weeks on the subject. The first, Injus- 
tice Cannot Endure,” is from the York 
(Pa.) Dispatch. The second, Politics 
and People,” is from the West Shore 
Li i of Lemoyne, Pa. The editorials 

W: 


From the York Dispatch, Mar, 14, 1960] 
INJUSTICE CANNOT ENDURE 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident— 
that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights; that among these are life, 

, and the pursult of happiness.“ 

These words, blazing forth from the Dec- 
laration of Independence, rallied colonial 
Americans against the injustices of the 
Mother country, Britain. It is well to recall 
them now, for the Nation, and particularly 
the Southland, is deeply troubled again. 
Negroes are rebelling against practices which 
have made them second-class citizens in 
Many places. In short, they are rallying 
against injustices. 

Sitdown strikes at lunch counters, stu- 
dent demonstrations, martyrs’ cries of “Let 
Us fill the jails,“ a near lynching in Texas, 
are grim signs of the unrest that abounds. 
Even in the august U.S. Senate itself, a fili- 
buster drones on over the simple issue of 
Negro voting rights, 

What do Negroes really want? Why are 
they rising up and voicing their demands as 
never before? 

Nowhere have we seen their desires better 
Stated than was done a number of years ago 
by a Negro nun, Mother Philomena, of the 
Oblate Sisters of Providence. 

“As regards equality," she wrote, “the col- 
Cred want to be treated as human beings, 
Segregation must go. By segregation, we 
mean d n against Negroes solely 
On the ground of their color. They want to 
feel free to act as any white person can act 
legitimately in the framework of society. 
The colored want to feel free to enter movies, 
restaurants, stadiums, public parks, facili= 
ties, and public conveyances, If they qual- 
ify in skill, in intelligence, in deportment, 
And in wealth, they want to be able to go 
Wherever and do whatever such privileges en- 
title equally gifted Caucasians. They want 
no other questions asked of them than are 
asked of people with blond or red hair. 
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Racial barriers in the United States have 
been crumbling with increasing rapidity in 
recent years. To be sure, much remains to 

done before the day comes when every 
American will recognize a Negro for what he 
4s, and not what color he is. 

In the process, selfish bigotry on the part 
Of whites is to be deplored, just as are taunt- 
ing Parades or demonstrations by Negro 
groups. There is always the danger that 
Such demonstrations, however peacefully 
they start, can be turned into unruly mob 
Scenes and resulting bitter memories, by 
Tadical elements. 

It remains for conscientious Negroes and 
Whites alike to melt the mental and physical 
barriers that separate some Americans. 
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Hard work, tact, and patience will suc- 
ceed, while violence fails. 


From the Lemoyne (Pa.) West Shore Times] 
POLITICS AND PEOPLE 
(By John Phillips) 


The great power of the southern Demo- 
crats Is responsible for a big prohlem within 
the Democratic Party. 

Because of their senlorities, in both Houses 
of Congress, by reason of their one-party 
rule, the proliberal Democrats of the North 
and West are at irreconcilable odds with 
their members south of the “y'all” line. 

The civil rights fight now raging in the 
U.S. Senate is embarrassing the proponents 
of integration who happen to bear the 
Democratic label. It is possible that the 
first crack has appeared in the so far im- 
penctrable defense of southern legislators. 
Democratic Leader LYNDON B. JOHNSON is 
completely in favor of passing this bill, or a 
watered-down version. 

BIG BLOC 


However, there is little reason to believe 
that he has completely divorced himself 
from the “big bloc.“ Aside from the purely 
political motivation on JoHNson’s part with 
regard to the present civil rights bill, the 
battle, while self-limiting and controlled, 
has serious portents. 

The wisest move to make, it is believed, 
and quite probably the one that will even- 
tually be taken, is for the national Demo- 
cratic organization to disassociate the main 
body of liberal-type, multi-raced Democrats, 
from their all-white, stodgily conservative 
southern counterparts. 

Such a move is long overdue. From the 
moment the Supreme Court handed down its 
decision on total and complete integration 
of public echools, time has been running out 
on the last stronghold of white supremacy. 
The finale is sounding for a disgusting era 
of American politics of everlasting reelection 
by virtue of a disenfranchised Negro popula- 
tion. 

SOUTHERN PARADOX 

This is not a unique observation on the 
part of this writer. Obviously the time was 
to come when the political value of a bur- 
geoning Negro vote would form the focal 
point of a campaign to split the paradox that 
is “Dixie.” 

The ethic complexity which is the South 
has never happened before in the history of 
modern man. Slave civilization in other 
periods have inevitably been freed and ac- 
cepted by the host society. The color of 
the Negro’s skin served as an easily per- 
ceived stigma and provided for the founda- 
tion for a one-party control which has 
existed for more than three-quarters of a 
century. 

It has, inadvertently, allowed a political 
state to develop which has the shameful 
collusion of racial discrimination for its 
cornerstone, Eventually, perhaps within the 
next decade, the shoddy facade that pres- 
ently exists will crumble and a new, healthy 
two-party system will evolve “down yonder.” 
We are spectators on the opening scenes of 
a social and political drama long awaited. 


Our Vice Presidents 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it 
seems evident that, barring some major 
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and unpredictable upset, Vice President 
Nrxon will be the Republican candidate 
for President. In this respect Mr. NIXON 
will take his place in the select company 
of John Adams and Thomas Jefferson as 
one of the three Vice Presidents to suc- 
ceed to a presidential candidacy through 
normal political processes without the 
intervening death of an incumbent Chief 
Executive, 

In an address delivered on March 4, 
1960, before the Rotary Club of Charles- 
ten, W. Va., one of the finest service 
clubs in our State, my good friend, Dr. 
Frederick Taylor Wilson, offered much 
interesting information concerning these 
and other Vice Presidents of the United 
States. 

Dr. Wilson, who was making his 11th 
appearance before the Rotary Club of 
Charleston, is a noted authority on this 
subject, as on the subject of the Chief 
Executives of our Nation, and I com- 
ment his highly informative address to 
the attention of my colleagues, 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that excerpts from his 
address be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OUR Vice PRESIDENTS 


For the third time in American history 
& Vice President, Mr. Nixon, California, is 
pene by the party in power, to succeed his 

ef, 

John Adams for 8 years Vice President 
under W. and Van Buren for 4 
years under Jackson, were the other two. 

Jefferson, Vice President under John 
Adams, succeeded him as President though 
he belonged to a rival party. Adams, like 
Jefferson a signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, defeated Jefferson by only 3 
electoral votes. These two Presidents, Adams 
and Jefferson, have had over 2,000 descend- 
ants. 

Mr. Nixon, California, is the fifth Vice 
Prezident to serve for two successive terms. 
The other four were John Adams, Massa- 
chusetts, Vice President under Washington 
(1789-97); Tompkins, New York, Vice Presi- 
dent under Monroe (1817-25); Marshall, In- 
diana, Vice President under Wilson (1913- 
21): and Garner, Texas, Vice President under 
F. D. Roosevelt (1933-41). George Clinton, 
New York was twice elected Vice President, 
but did not live to complete his second 
term. 

Most people will agree that the American 
people have not been as careful in choosing 
their Vice Presidents as they have been in 
choosing their Presidents. This is a bit 
alarming when we remember that 7 of all 
our 36 Vice Presidents thus far elected have 
through the death of their chiefs been ele- 
vated to the presidency. 

The seven so elevated were Tyler, Virginia, 
Fillmore, New York, Johnson, Tennessee, 
Arthur, New York, T. Roosevelt, New York, 
Coolidge, Massachusetts, and Truman, Mis- 
souri. It is fair to say that Theodore Roose- 
velt alone of all this group had ever been 
seriously considered as a future President be- 
fore his sudden elevation to that high post. 

By a strange turn of fate, exactly the same 
number of Vice Presidents as Presidents, 
have died in office, The seven were: Clinton, 
New York, Gerry, Massachusetts, King, Ala- 
bama, Wilson, Massachusetts, Hendricks, In- 
diana, Hobart, New Jersey, and Sherman, 
New York, 

Clinton and Gerry both served under 
Madison, King of Alabama never served one 
day as Vice President, dying in Alabama be- 
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fore reaching Washington after being sworn 
in by special act of Congress in Cuba. 

New York State has furnished 10 of our 36 
Vice Presidents, three of these, Fillmore, 
Arthur, and Roosevelt, later became Presi- 
dents, by accident. Indiana and Massachu- 
setts have each furnished four Vice Presi- 
dents. Two of those from Massachusetts 
(Gerry and Wilson) died in office. Eleven 
States have furnished one Vice President 
each. John C. Calhoun of South Carolina 
who was Vice President under both John 
Quincy Adams and Jackson resigned his 
office, and became a Senator, the only Presi- 
dent or Vice President who ever resigned. 

Kentucky has had three of its sons in the 
Vice President’s chair. Colonel Johnson, 
Breckinridge, and Barkley. The first was 
chosen by the Senate. The second was our 
youngest Vice President (36). The third, 
our oldest one (71), at the time of election. 
Two States, Virginia and Illinois, have each 
furnished two Vice Presidents: Jefferson and 
Tyler, (Virginia), and Stevenson and Dawes, 
(Illinois). Levi P. Morton of New York, Vice 
President under B. Harrison, (1889-93), the 
oldest of all Presidents or Vice Presidents at 
death, died on his 96th birthday. 

Two Vice Presidents, Stevenson of Illinois 
(1893-97) and Fairbanks of Indiana (1905- 
09) later were defeated for Vice President; 
the first went down with Bryan in 1900 and 
the second with Hughes in 1916. 

Five Vice Presidents served later as Sen- 
ators. They were Calhoun, South Carolina, 
Breckinridge, Kentucky, Hamlin, Maine, 
Johnson, Tennessee, and Barkley, Kentucky. 
Our three living ex-Vice Presidents, Garner, 
Wallace, and Truman all served under F. D. 
Roosevelt. 

Many of the names of Vice Presidents are 
now all but forgotten. Who was Wm. A. 
Wheeler? It is certain that in the future 
the men chosen as candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent will be more carefully selected than at 
some periods in our history. 


St. Patrick’s Story: Splendor and 
Paradox 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Baltimore Sun 
of March 16, 1960: 

Sr. PATRICK'S STORY: SPLENDOR AND PARA- 
DOX—AND IRISH HISTORY Is FULL or Born 
ALL Are Sons or ERIN on Its Hol war 

(By John D. Hackett) 

“Ireland is a country where the probable 
never happens and the impossible always 
occurs."—John Pentland Mahaffy, provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

Thousands of Irish will cross over the 
border of predominantly Catholic Eire into 
Protestant“ North Ireland tomorrow to at- 
tend a pontifical Mass in the Cathedral of 
Armagh, seat of the Roman Catholic primate 
of all Ireland. 

The Mass commemorates the death of St. 
Patrick, apostle to Ireland, who died on 
March 17, 465. He is buried in nearby County 
Down, another of the six counties in North 
Ireland. 

At the same time, services will be held in 
the Anglican Cathedral of St. Patrick in the 
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capital of the Irish Free State, Dublin, 
which has no Catholic cathedral. 

In Baltimore, the Irish, Irish-American 
and “adopted Trish“ celebrate St. Patrick's 
Day with religious devotions, parade, ban- 
quets and dances. 

HIBERNIAN PARADE 


They marched Sunday in the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians parade behind the 
skirl of bagpipes and saluted the clergy and 
public officials on the reviewing stand out- 
side the Pratt Library on Cathedral street. 

The Friendly Sons of St. Patrick jammed 
their annual luncheon last Saturday and an 
overfiow crowd is expected tomorrow at the 
Hibernian Society of Baltimore banquet in 
the Emerson Hotel. 

Throughout the world the Irish celebrate 
March 17 for a man who was not Irish, a man 
who came to the Emerald Isle as a lowly 
slave, escaped, and returned to become one 
of the greatest apostles in Christendom. 

CAST OUT PAGANISM, SNAKES 


He converted the whole of Ireland to a new 
faith. He cast out the pagan beliefs of the 
Druids as he did the poisonous snakes from 
Irish ground. 

He dared to light the Paschal fire on Easter 
Eve, 433, on the summit of the Hill of Slane 
above the valley of Tara in contempt of the 
Druid Ard-Righ Leoghaire, supreme monarch 
of all Ireland. 

He appeared before the convened Druid 
chieftains dressed in the rich fabrics of a 
Christian bishop carrying a gold crozier. 
But, beneath this splendor he wore the 
coarse hair shirt of the ascetic who slept 
on a hard rock bed. 

St. Patrick struck the earth with his 
crozier and started an earthquake, The 
frightened Leoghaire gave him permission to 
travel and preach. And seeing the marvels 
performed by St. Patrick, he asked to be 
baptized. 

SMASHED PAGAN IDOLS 


St. Patrick, at Magh-Slecht in Connaught, 
marched into the pagan rites to the chief 
idol Crom-Cruach and smashed the gold 
and siliyer covered stone pillar with his 
crozier. Crom-Cruach and the 12 minor 
idols crumbled to dust. 

It was then that, in 1 day, 12,000 Irish 
“became docile to the faith.” 

St. Patrick, an extreme ascetic, lived a 
penitential life and often retreated to the 
island of Lough Dergh, the St. Patrick's 
Purgatory, where he fasted for extended 
periods. 

It is to Lough Dergh that more than 
50,000 pilgrims come each year on June 26 to 
observe a strict discipline which includes 
going barefoot on the rocky island and stay- 
ing foodless for 3 days. 

“WRESTLED WITH GOD” 

Perhaps the greatest achievement of St. 
Patrick is his victory when he “wrestled 
with God” atop a stately mountain cone 
some 400 feet above the districts of Westport 
and Aghagower in Connaught in western 
Ireland. It is now called St. Patricks 
Mountain. 

It was here, the story says, that St. Patrick 
fasted for 40 days and 40 nights while he 
prayed that God bestow special blessings and 
mercy on his Irish people. He was attacked 
by the demons of hell and chased them with 
his holy bell. 

MORE CONCESSIONS 


An angel told St. Patrick that his fidelity, 
penance and prayer had won him the right 
to bring as many Irish into Heaven as would 
cover the land and the sea as far as he could 
see from the cone. He refused the boon and 
continued his prayer and fasting. 

More concessions were made but the stub- 
born St. Patrick refused. At last, the angel 
enyoy said all his wishes had been granted 
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and he came down from the mountain to 
give the Irish the “Promises of St. Patrick.” 

The angel, tradition says, told St. Patrick: 

1. That many souls would be freed from 
purgatory through his intercession. 

2. That whoever, in a spirit of penance, 
would recite his hymn before death would 
attain the heavenly reward. 

3. That barbarian hordes would never ob- 
tain sway in his church. 

4. That 7 years before the judgment day, 
the sea would spread over Ireland and save 
its people from the temptation and terrors 
of the anti-Christ, and, 

5. That, greatest of all, Patrick himself 
would be deputized to judge the whole Irish 
race on the last day. 

MORE THAN PROMISES 

St. Patrick gave more to the Irish, and to 
Western civilization, than his promises, AD 
uneducated slave, he returned as a learned 
priest who built schools and churches side 
by side throughout Ireland. 

Learning flourished in Ireland while Europe 
slipped into the Dark Ages. Irish clergy were 
to carry classical learning back to the conti- 
nent. 

His Ireland has produced poets and pre- 
lates, authors and artists, barristers and 
balladeers, mayors and mystics, prizefighters, 
and politicians, soldiers and saints, 

The paradox of Patrick runs through the 
Trish race and Irish history, 

The Emerald Isle has produced world re- 
nowned scholars in a land where education 
for years had been suppressed. A country of 
4,500,000 people, it has populated the world 
and given England such names as Swift, 
Moore, Goldsmith, Shaw, Sheridan, Congreve, 
Berkeley, Yeats, and Calvert. 

NO IRISH UNIFORM 


Scots regiments are encouraged to wear 
kilts and play the pipes, but no Irish regi- 
ment was ever permitted a distinctive uni- 
form despite the great military records of the 
Dublin, Munster, or Enniskillen Fusiliers. 

In some 700 years under British rule the 
Irish got used to seeing that evidence of 
their nationality was never encouraged. 

This could well explain why the Irish are 
assertive, pugnacious and individualistic. 
At the same time, they are the saddest and 
gladdest of people, carefree, yet a people with 
a hard core of determination, 

The Gaelic tongue, now heard more than 
often in Eire, is the only Celtic language 
with its own alphabet. There is no V.“ 

Which raises a question. How does an 
Irishman write DeValera in Gaelic? 


LEADER OF MODERN IRISH 


The great leader of the modern Irish, par- 
adox again, is Eamon DeValera, born in New 
York City of a Spanish father. Ireland's 
greatest advocate for home rule was Disraeli. 
an English Jew. The presidents of Catholic 
Eire have been predominately Protestant. 

The Far Down Irishman, or Orangeman, 
lives far up in the north of Ireland. 

In only one section of Ulster do Orange- 
men on July 12 mark themselves off from 
all other Irish to celebrate the victory of 
William of Orange over James II at the Bat- 
tle of the Boyne. 

ANTIPAPIST SPEECHES 


They take this victory as license to indulge 
in antipapist speeches and demonstrations. 

Yet, historical fact shows the defeat of 
James II meant the defeat of Louis XIV of 
France and Pope Alexander VIII and the 
Holy Roman Emperor, Leopold of Austria, 
were elated at the victory of Orange at the 
Boyne. 

In Ireland, the island of St. Patrick, these 
paradoxes continue. 

Is it any wonder then, that in all the 
countries of the world and in Baltimore, the 
impossible occurs on March 17, 

It's a fact: 

Everybody is Irish on St. Patrick's Day. 
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Congressional Travel Is a Sound U.S. 
Investment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 16. 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there has been considerable dis- 
cussion of the question of congressional 
travel. I should like to contribute to 
that discussion a very thoughtful edi- 
torial which was printed in the Waco 
(Tex.) Times-Herald on March 4. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the editorial 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL TRAVEL Is A SOUND US. 
INVESTMENT 

There is no doubt that on occasion Mem- 
bers of the Congress have abused their privi- 
leges of travel abroad, but any rational ap- 
Praisal of the realities will show that it is 
important for Congressmen to go to other 
countries. The penalties of ignorance and 
Narrow views and parochialism are too se- 
vere to be suffered without a struggle to rem- 
edy such blind spots. Congressmen must 
Pass on matters that affect their constitu- 
ents’ interests many times when the constit- 
ents don't even realize their interests are 
involved. Our worldwide commitments in 
military and economic activities cannot be 
policed by our representatives with any de- 
gree of judgment unless they know some- 
thing firsthand of the countrics, peoples, and 
Problems involved, 

We will cite the case of Waco’s Bon Poser. 
who has traveled the world during his long 
congressional tenure. Poace knows as much 
about farm conditions and problems in Asia, 
South America, and Europe as he does about 
the conditions in his own central Texas. He 
also knows considerable ahgut other matters 
abroad, as witness his series of articles in 
the Waco News-Tribune last fall reporting on 
his journey around the world in September- 
October, Poace is a much better Congress- 
man for ventral Texas by reason of his obser- 
Vations and education through international 
travel. An alert, conservative, serious- 
minded person of Poacs’s type can learn and 
Can grow through travel experiences. 

This country can afford to encourage the 
members of its Government to get about the 
World. There ought to be more of this ac- 
tivity than there is now. And the trend is 
in that direction, 

During 1959 at least 190 Senators and Rep- 
Tesentatives from the 50 States of the Union 
fanned out to points all over the globe on 
Missions of all kinds. Some traveled with 
large delegations to widely publicized con- 
ferences in London, Warsaw, or Paris. Oth- 
ers traveled singly or in pairs to such out-of- 
the-way spots as Saigon, Vientiane, or Dlar- 


Most of the trips were financed at least in 
Part by the U.S. Government: Some were 
Paid for by foreign governments or by non- 
governmental international organizations, 
such as the American Council on Germany. 
A handful were covered by the congressional 
tourists’ personal funds. 

The record shows that 51 Senators, suffi- 
cient for a quorum, and 139 Representatives, 
traveled out of the United States during 
1959, Past show that 159 Con- 
Bressmen took foreign trips during 1958 and 
222 lawmakers traveled abroad in 1957. 
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None of these trips were made at the same 
time, so the work of Congress was able to 
keep going. 

The leading attractions for Junketing Con- 
gressmen were found in Western Europe. 
The area was visited by 102 lawmakers dur- 
ing the 12-month period. Exactly half as 
many Members traveled to the Far East dur- 
ing the year. 

The biggest gathering of U.S. lawmakers 
outside Washington was for the September 
meeting of the Inter-Parliamentary Union in 
Warsaw. The annual meeting of this body, 
which claims the membership of legislators 
from every country in the world. drew 17 
UiS. Congressmen—4 Senators and 13 Rep- 
resentatives—most of whom made the trip 
to and from by special military aircraft. 

Thirty-one Members of Congress traveled 
behind the Iron Curtain in 1959 compared 
to only six in the previous year. 


Controller Levitt Saves Millions on 
State Bond Sales 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an article which appeared 
in the New York Times of March 3, 1960, 
and which describes the fiscal astuteness 
of the highest Democratic elected official 
in the State of New York, Controller 
Arthur Levitt. The Democratic Party 
and the people of the State of New York 
are proud of the service this dedicated 
public official is rendering in a difficult 
area of State and local bond financing. 

The article follows: 

Top SECOND-GUESSER—LEVITT RISKS RECORD 
AS MONEY MANAGER IN DELAYING ISSUE 


When Arthur Levitt became controller of 
New York State in 1955, his associates real- 
ized that the New York Bar was losing a zeal- 
ous lawyer. But few people would have pre- 
dicted that Albany was making room for a 
mastermind of the bond market. 

The controlier’s repeated successful 
hunches about when to sell and when not to 
sell bonds have served the State well thus 
far in terms of borrowing cost, The business 
is fraught with risk, because the more the 
controller comes out ahead, the more the law 
of averages is against him. 

That he is still willing to take a chance 
on outguessing the market was shown yester- 
day in his decision to call off a scheduled 
sale of 850 million of bonds that would com- 
plete the State's full-faith-and-credit back- 
ing for the thruway. 

It was only a few weeks ago that an im- 
pressive rally in the market had led the 
controller to plan to raise $50 million of 
long-term money while conditions were fa- 
vorable. He changed his mind just as 
abruptly when the marketing climate 
turned heavy last week. 

When Controller Levitt took office, $550 
million of the cost of the $1 billion thruway 
had been financed permanently through the 
sale of bonds. 

In Bis efforts to finance the $450 million 
balance of the cost on terms most advan- 
tageous to the State, Controller Levitt has 
seen fit to reject bids three times on issues 
of bonds totaling $225 million, and to post- 
pone the sale of two issues aggregating $100 
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million in advance of the bidding dead- 
line. 

Four of these five decisions were vindi- 
cated by subsequent turns in the market. 
Whether the controller's newest market 
hunch will likewise pay off in a lower bor- 
rowing cost to the State remains to be 
seen. 

Controller Levitt first challenged the mar- 
ket in July 1955, in rejecting bids sub- 
mitted for $125 million of State-guaranteed 
thruway bonds. The indicated cost at that 
time was 2.789 percent. Subsequently the 
controller broke the big borrowing up into 
three parts and succeeded, within 6 months, 
in selling $150 million of full-faith-and- 
credit bonds at costs ranging from 2.418 to 
2.737 percent. 

Six months later, the State's top money 
man decided to postpone a scheduled sale of 
$50 million of State-guaranteed bonds. He 
tried to raise this money in November of the 
following year, but he rejected the best bid 
3.449 percent interest cost—as excessive. 
Three months later he readvertised the 
bonds and sold them at a cost of 3.123 per- 
cent. 

The controller's latest successful outguess- 
ing of the market was in 1959, He refused 
to go along with the sale of $50 million of 
thruway bonds secured by service revenues 
at a cost of 4.3029 percent. Three months 
later he sold the issue at a cost of 4.1995 
percent. 

The controller explained yesterday that 
the risk involved in yesterday’s postpone- 
ment of the sale of $50 million of State- 
guaranteed bonds was not great. The money 
was to be used to pay off a short-term issue 
of notes due on April 15. This short-term 
loan is costing the State 2.15 percent. 


Civil Rights, North and South 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on March 
15, 1960, the Greensboro (N.C.) Daily 
News carried an editorial entitled “Civil 
Rights, North and South,” which paid 
a well deserved compliment to the able 
and distinguished Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Lausch! for his amendment to 
the first section of the Dirksen amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconn, 
as follows: 

Civit RIGHTS, NORTH AND SOUTH 

Senator Lauscnue, of Ohio, handled one 
phase of the civil rights debate better than 
any Dixie Congressman could. 

He told the Senate that one section of 
the Dirksen bill had an “indefensible weak- 
ness“ That section would have made it a 
Federal crime to interfere with court-ordered 
school desegregation. The Senator from 
Ohio noted that this provision would penalize 
civil disobedience “in only one section of the 
country.” Why, he asked, shouldn't this pro- 
tection of Federal court orders be extended 
to all similar situations? 

The Senator's question was a good one, 
The answer he provided—to penalize inter- 
ference with any Federal court order, whether 
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it involved segregation or labor dispute or 
any kind of civil commotion—changed the 
whole atmosphere of the civil rights debate. 

Senator LauscHE’s amendment gored an 
ox of the abolitionists. They were heartily 
in favor of applying full Federal interference 
to the school desegregation controversy in 
the South; they heartily opposed extending 
that same interference to labor disputes 
which, while they might infringe on some- 
body's civil rights, could not be interpreted 
as a protection devoutly to be desired by 
liberals. 

Thus some of the sham of the civil rights 
debate was cleared away. In an election year 
northern and western liberals were not 
anxious to incur the wrath of their labor 
union supporters. When the battle of civil 
rights came back to their own doorsteps, one 
of the leaders, Senator WAYNE MORSE, arose 
with a motion to table the whole section. His 
motion carried, creating for a moment a 
strange alliance—the abolitionists who 
wanted no curbs on labor and the Dixiecrats 
who wanted no Federal interference with de- 
segregation. 

Thus the Senate debate on civil rights 
rolled on toward an inevitable climax: 
Enactment of some kind of bill to guard 
against racial disenfranchisement. Such n 
bill will likely and should be accepted both 
in the House and Senate. 


President Leads Hoosiers in Tribute to 
Representative Halleck 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, on Thursday, 
March 10, hundreds of fellow Indianians 
and Government notables of both politi- 
cal parties joined to pay tribute to our 
colleague CHARLIE HALLECK for his dis- 
tinguished service of more than 25 years 
in the Congress and of the great honor 
which he has brought to his native State. 
“Hoosier of the Lear“ was the designa- 
tion bestowed on the Congressman from 
Rensselaer and Republican leader. 

A list of all the notables and distin- 
guished guests who gathered for this gala 
dinner would be a very long one indeed, 
headed by the President of the United 
States and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. Most of the Indiana 
congressional delegation were there and 
more than half a hundred other House 
colleagues. The great number of Hoo- 
siers who journeyed to Washington for 
this occasion were led by Governor and 
Mrs. Handley. 2 

The Indiana State Society of Washing- 
ton issued a seroll honoring the second 
district Congressman. After he respond- 
ed with words of gratitude the remainder 
of the evening was given over to enter- 
tainment with a truly Indiana flavor. A 
vocal quartet from Indiana University 
sang a variety of numbers including, of 
course, “Back Home in Indiana.” World- 
famed Hoagy Carmichael performed 
some of his top hits, concluding with the 
song he said now belongs to everyone, 
“Stardust.” 

Herb Shriner, who has tickled the Na- 
tion's funnybone with Hoosier humor for 
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the past many years, ended the evening 
by leaving everyone laughing in the best 
show-business tradition. To people in 
other parts of the country Herb’s local 
mannerisms and stories seem completely 
fictitious but to those familiar with the 

Indiana scene his stories are very much 

of the same type that you will hear on 

street corners in hundreds of Indiana 
communities. 

All in all it was truly “A Night to Re- 
member” which was the theme chosen 
by the Indiana State Society for this 
event. I am sure CHARLIE will cherish 
memories of the evening, and especially 
the remarks of President Eisenhower 
which I now submit in full: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE INDIANA 
Strate Socrery Dinner IN Honor or CON- 
GRESSMAN CHARLES HALLECK aT THE SHERA- 
TON Parx Horx, WasHineron, D.C. 

Mr. Hatreck, Mr. Sam, distinguished 
guests, Indies and gentlemen, I am just sort 
of a wanderer that just dropped in on this 
party. 

First of all, I am not from Indiana. Actu- 
ally, I was born in the district of my friend 
here, Mr. Sam. And all of these years he has 
allowed me to call myself his vicarious con- 
stituent to this moment. 

I understand that about two-thirds of 
Indiana is hore—the other third is probably 
snowbound, 

As I understand it, they call today Charlie 
Halleck Day.“ because he is Indiana's Man 
of the Year. I would like to say that for me, 
during a session at least, every day is “Charlie 
Halleck Day.” 

He once pleased me mightily. He said: 
“Mr. President, this is going to cost me a lot 
of votes, but III do it.“ That kind of loyalty 
to a leader of the party and to an admin- 
istration is priceless. I know it. Everybody 
in the executive department knows it. 

Indeed, I think that some of my very 
distinguished members of the opposition, of 
whom the chief one is here, knows it, too. 
For that reason he not only has a great 
affection for CRanz but he respects him 
mightily, 

A political party should stand for some- 
thing. If the issues of our country are to be 
debated intelligently and properly, it is only 
proper that Americans just as good as we 
are should have political views that do not 
coincide with our own. That's why we have 
two major parties. 

Among them both Carrie and T claim 
many, many friends—personal friends—no 
matter how much we may battle them in 
those factors and those subjects where are 
properly partisan or political. 

I think it is only proper that I should say 
on CHaArim’s behalf—and my own—when it 
comes to matters that extend beyond the 
water's edge, we have had the cooperation 
and we have sought the cooperation of the 
opposition, which I think has been most 
effective for our country, 

So as I come here—not to praise CHARLIF, 
because he doesn’t need it—but merely to 
recognize what he has done, and to be one 
of you in sharing a great privilege of saying, 
“Thank you, Mr. HALLECK.” I think it's a 
very good thing for us to realize that the 
politics In Washington should be—and I 
think most frequently ls—a means by which 
we promote the welfare of America, not 
merely to satisfy the ambitions of any par- 
ticular individual or any, particular party, 
much as all of us are partisans. 

I leave you with this thought: CHARLIE is 
doing a job not just for Republicans but 
above ail and first of all for the United States 
of America, I am quite sure that my first 
Congressman would join with me in tribute 
to this very topflight, fighting, tough little 
Hoosier. 

God bless you, CAA and goodby. 


March 16 
Urgent Need for Foreign Aid Revision 


EXTENSION oF REMARKS 


HON, HERMAN E TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, a 
great public service has been rendered 
by the special study mission of the House 
Committee on Foreign Relations which 
made an around-the-world investigation 
of foreign aid last fall. Headed by 
Georgia's able and respected Congress- 
man, J. L. PILCHER, the mission has just 
released its report which deals harshly 
with the waste and inefficiency which 
characterizes the foreign aid program as 
presently administered and which calls 
for a complete revision of the entire pro- 
gram. The mission warned that unless 
foreign aid is restored to its proper per- 
spective as an instrument for helping 
little people help themselves it is doomed 
to ultimate failure. 

The findings of the Pilcher mission 
were lauded and endorsed by the Atlanta 
(Ga,) Journal in its editorial of March 
14, 1960, entitled “A Bureaucratic Mon- 
ster?“ I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that the text of that editorial 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A BUREAUCRATIC MONSTER? 


Now when the Congress considers foreign 
aid measures, it will have a massive reference 
book, the first-hand findings of six repre- 
sentatives who probed deeply into this Na- 
tion’s economic assistance abroad. Georgia’s 
Representative J. L. PILCHER headed the bl- 
partisan group. 

To the surprise of few, the report of the 
committee is largely critical of the adminis- 
tration of foreign aid. It called for a re- 
appraisal and revision of the entire program. 
It is doubtful that such will be forthcoming 
from the Congress in a presidential election 
year. 

To do so, honestly and searchingly, would 
mean dislodging some sensitive vested inter- 
ests that could rock the political boat of 
either party. 

The committee found a strikingly danger- 
ous gap between “grandiose projects at the 
top and the millions of human beings still 
starving, still untaught who have neither 
the stamina to undertake nor the capacity to 
understand self-government.” 

It urged that primary attention be focused 
on food production and teaching at least 
elementary knowledge. 

The Plicher committee catalogued in- 
stances of maladministration of American 
economic assistance. It pointed to the big 
boondoggles—costly power projects, bridges 
and super-roads in lightly. motorized coun- 
tries and the relative neglect of health, nu- 
trition, and education work. 

Anybody who expresses opposition to any 
aspect of foreign aid Invites a lecture on 
humanitarianism and the worldwide Commu- 
nist threat, But we are only asking that it 
be handled with more purpose and com- 
monsense. 

For all the unquestionable good it ac- 
complishes, for all its contribution to world 
peace, foreign aid is in danger of becoming 
a bureaucratic monster with a characteristi- 
cally voracious appetite for taxpayers’ money. 


1960 
A Freedom Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, I 
should like to insert in the Appendix of 
the Record a letter to the New York 
Times written by my good friend, Arthur 
G. McDowell, executive secretary and 
treasurer of the Council Against Com- 
munist Aggression. 

Mr. McDowell is referring to my bill to 
set up a Freedom Academy to train men 
and women in the free world in counter- 
action to the Communist conspiracy: 

The letter follows: 


The Eptror, 
The New York Times, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dran Sm: Permit me to take a slight 
Caveat to the complaisance of your edi- 
torial of February 28 on Moscow's new uni- 
versity. 

In your comment you beam with pleasure 
to announce that at last you have found 
Something in the ideological field in which 
we are ahead of the Russians, namely, for- 
eign students already drawn here for tech- 
nical, professional and general education 
in our colleges and universities. Because 
this invaluable influx of foreign students 
is so impressive in size, you fail to dip be- 
low the surface to inquire what the results 
Of this attendance is upon these students 
Who have grown to such a great stream, al- 
most in a fit of absentmindedness on the 
Part of America. I would suspect that 
Whatever absentmindedness may have con- 
tributed to the bullding of the British 
Empire, it has contributed very little to the 
Political success of these United States as 
World leader in the struggle for men’s minds 
with the Soviet. 

How many of these students, left to their 
Own devices with no appreciation of their 
im and impact on their return to 
their homelands have gone back to turn 
the tools we have given them and sharpened 
them to attack the free order of society? 
I submit that in no country of the world did 
the United States expend as much idealistic 
endeavor, religious, educational, medical, 
etc., as in the Republic of China. There 
Was probably no country, outside of the 
English speaking world, where as many 
Americans made the effort to learn the lan- 
guage and do all those things, minus of 
Course any political purpose, which we did 
in China before 1949. Nevertheless, it was 
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the Russian Soviet politically trained chi- 


nese personnel wro staffed the Communist 
Movement which today rules mainiand 

in the name of anti-Americanism and 
communism. 

We can look at this vast undifferentiated, 
Undirected army of 50,000 foreign students 
and take all the complaisant pride which 
your editorial talks about being ahead of the 
Russians “on this particular front.” But 
for nearly 40 years and up to and including 
this moment the Rusisans have been train- 
ing foreign personnel for every continent 
{n political training schools, of which the 
United States and all its free world allies 
have not one comparable or matching insti- 
tution. Last year Congressmen Jupp and 

NG introduced in the House and PAUL 
Doveras of Illinois and Kart. MUND of South 
Dakota introduced in the Senate a bill for 
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a freedom academy, which would for the 
first time start training private citizens in 
all levels of activity to for the first time 
begin to match the hundreds and thousands 
of students that have been pouring out of 
the Soviet training schools for the last gen- 
eration and a half with such fantastic suc- 
cess in political conquest, from China to 
Cuba. 

It would seem to me that the Times would 
serve its thoughtful audience better, not by 
complaisance over the 50,000 foreign stu- 
dents who may have not only little or no 
effect in the balance of the political decision 
of their countries, but may indeed for vari- 
ous reasons cast their balance on the wrong 
side because they were neglected and mis- 
understood, When Senators as wide rang- 
ing in the political spectrum as Senators 
Mouwopt and DovGLas join in a piece of legis- 
lation, when witnesses appear ranging all 
the way from a conservative public leader 
such as General Sarnoff to the AFL-CIO to 
support that legislation before the Senate 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Internal Secur- 
ity, it would seem to me to be great news. 
But checking last June’s newspapers when it 
happened, it seems that the Times did not 
consider it fit to print, while the fact that 
Moscow opens a new foreign conventional 
university gets both front page space and 
editorial notice, although, as I note above, 
that editorial notice only lulls those already 
less than vigilant readers into a deeper sleep 
of complaisance, while the Russian tortoise 
makes for the finish line, not in overall 
quantity of televisions but in such selec- 
tive things as missiles, space exploration and 
the training of political cadres of students 
and not just the exposure of multiple 
thousands to Moscow's skyline and show 
places. 

Yours truly, 
ARTHUR G. MACDOWELL, 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 


Success in Latin America Means 
Followup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in a 
world of fast changing events, we recog- 
nize that, as a Nation, we face chal- 
lenges in maintaining up-to-date policies 
to deal with the widely differing prob- 
lems in areas of the world. 

As we know, President Eisenhower 
just recently completed a successful mis- 
sion to Latin America. 

The big question now is: Just what 
kind of followup program should be 
undertaken to further cement relations 
with our Latin Ameican neighbors. 

Despite the overwhelming favorable 
impact of the President's trip, its long- 
range success can be assured only if 
practical steps are taken to improve 
trade, social, and cultural interchanges, 
greater political cooperation, and gen- 
erally expanding efforts to find bene- 
ficial solutions to problems confronting 
us. : 

Recently, the La Crosse (Wis.) Trib- 
une published a constructive editorial 
entitled “Success in Latin America 
Means Followup.” 
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Reflecting the need for an effective 
action program to deal effectively with 
some of the real problems in the West- 
ern Hemisphere—if United States-Latin 
American relations are really to be im- 
proved and the security of the Amer- 
icas strengthened—I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Success IN LATIN AMERICA MEANS FOLLOWUP 


President Eisenhower has had a consider- 
able success in his effort to show Latin Amer- 
icans that the United States is just as in- 
terested in them as in other underdeveloped 
peoples, but the final evaluation of his visit 
will depend heavily on how quickly some- 
thing is done. 

It is a developing situation, in which some 
of the development—such as organization of 
the Inter-American Development Fund—be- 
gan before the President- planned his trip. 

Discussion of the operation of this fund 
went on at lower levels while the President 
conferred with chiefs of government, The 
President therefore continues to speak in 
generalities. 

These generalities already have led to pre- 
dictions in the United States that there will 
be no real followthrough. They undoubt- 
ediy will produce an undercurrent of dis- 
appointment in Latin America until there 
is a factual display of action. 

One feature of the situation calculated to 
contribute to uncertainty in Latin America 
during the period of gestation is the con- 
crete planning of aid for the rest of the 
world which began Wednesday in Washing- 
ton. 

At that conference nine of the wealthier 
nations hope to work out a coordinated pro- 
gram for the have-nots, primarily in Asia, 
the Middle East, and Africa. This is in 
answer to the demand from the United States 
last year that ald be increased at the same 
time the load is better shared. 

Such a conference is bound to keep alive 
Latin America’s feeling of being left out 
until something happens in that sphere. 

One of the most important products of the 
President's trip has been the kindling in 
the United States of a greater awareness of 
the problems of the southern continent. 

The Cuban situation is a strong lesson 
in what can happen through lack of interest 


and inert policies. 


These they set befpre the apostles, and 
they prayed and laid their hands upon 
them.—Acts 6: 6. 


Southerners’ Decisions Saved United 
States From Hitler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


- OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include therewith an excellent article 
by O. L. Warr who is a resident of a 
farming community in my State of South 
Carolina, called Quietude. 

I believe Mr. Warr’s article, entitled 
“Southerners’ Decisions Saved United 
States From Hitler,” is most timely for 
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insertion in the Recor in view of the at- to provide its traditional leaven of political 


tacks against the South now being voiced 
on the floors of both bodies. Mr. Wart 
writes a farm column for the News and 
Courier of Charleston, S. C.; his keen ob- 
servations and acumen are worth taking 
note of: 
THE FARMER FROM QUIETUDE—SOUTHERNERS’ 
DECISIONS Savro UNITED STATES From 
HITLER 


(By O. L. Warr) 

“It is excellent to have a gianț's strength; 
but it is tyrannous to use it as a giant.” 

The hindsight of history reveals in the life 
of each nation and of each civilization of the 
past the certain decisions which proved de- 
cisive, first in their upbuilding and later in 
their downfall, to their existence for varying 
periods and to their ultimate Secline and 
passage from the scene. 

I think that it is reasonable to say that 
the United States would be, with the rest 
of the world, under the heel of Hitler today 
except for a series of congressional decisions 
taken in 1940 and 1941. Even as it was, the 
outcome was a fairly near thing, entirely too 
close for comfort. Not to be forgotten by 
any man who lived through them were those 
days of 1942 when the Germans were in 
sight of the Volga and in reach of the Suez, 
when the Japs were scourging the Pacific and 
dropping bombs as far from their home as 
Australia. 

Upon what legislative prewar decisions did 
the immediate fate of this Nation hang? 
They were four: The repeal of the Ill-con- 
ceived Neutrality Act, the passage of the 
Draft Act, its renewal upon its expiration 
at the end of its first year, and the adoption 
of the misnamed Lend-Lease program, 

Without these measures the peoples who 
were later to become our desperately needed 
allies would have had neither courage nor 
means to continue in the conflict. Without 
these allies and without trained men of our 
own we could not have withstood the blows 
of our enemies. We prepared, even if incom- 
pletely, for war. In the unfolding of the 
course of events those preparations proved 
vital and decisive in our military victory 
and in our national survival to this time. 

It was the Senators and the Representatives 
from the South who had the realistic fore- 
sight and the political courage to enact those 
essential measures. A heavy majority of all 
the Members of Congress from the North and 
West opposed the passage of every one of 
them. Only the fact that the southerners 
were almost unanimous iu their active sup- 
port saved this legislation from defeat. Who 
can forget that on a day when Hitler's forces 
were already running rampant over all of 
Europe, the life of the Draft Act was extended 
in our House of Representatives by a ma- 
jority of only one vote, even with almost all 
the southerners voting in its favor. 

Tt Is fair to ask why it was, in a day when 
sense and foresight were matters of life and 
death, that Southern Congressmen exhibited 
such superior possession of those attributes. 
It was because the electorates to which they 
were responsive had not since 1876 suffered 
the fatal dilution of intelligence that has 
rendered the remainder of this Nation po- 
Utically incapable of making such basic de- 
cisions as are necessary to national self- 
preservation. 

Southerners have always nodded politely 
toward the theory of democracy, but they 
have had too much hard commonsense and 
too much awareness of the harsh realities of 
existence to suffer the affliction of such a 
fatal practice. That and that alone is why 
they were able, 20 years ago, to save the rest 
of this Nation from its self-inflicted short- 
sightedness. 

Should the plans and the programs of our 
undiscerning domestic enemies prevail, the 
South will not in the future be In position 


intelligence as a redeeming counterbalance 
to the collective electoral folly that elsewhere 
in the United States prevails. 

Already its steadying and stabilizing and 
strengthening influence has been notably 
weakened by the imposition, against its will 
and judgment, of a dilution of its electoral 
intelligence—and the real and destructive 
impact of that imposition fs as yet barely in 
its infancy. 


Destroying Dignity and Respect 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, Marck 16, 1960 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I re- 
ceived from Mr. Kirk Railsback, a con- 
stituent who lives at Shreveport, La., a 
most timely and very interesting edi- 
torial appearing in the Shreveport Times 
in its issue of Sunday, March 13, 1960, 
entitled “Destroying Dignity and Re- 
spect.” 

T ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DESTROYING DIGNITY AND RESPECT 


True Negro leadership, in its quest for 
various things it lists as rights or liberty or 
opportunity or equality, always has held 
that its major objective for the Negro as 
an individual and as a race is dignity and 
respect; recognition that the dignity of man 
is not determined by the color of skin and 
that all people may earn the respect of all 
others regardless of color. 

These are things which in their purpose 
transcend such matters as seats in echools or 
on buses, use of public recreation facilities, 
service in restaurants or limitation as to resi- 
dence, True Negro leadership has been Joined 
often and in many places by true white 
leadership in this quest. Where each showed 
itself as worthy of the respect of the other, 
there has been success. 

All of this is being undermined, perhaps 
destroyed, by sitdown demonstrations by 
Negroes in various Southern States, 

Dignity cannot be demonstrated by fore- 
ing one's self into places where one is not 
desired—and where no law has opened the 
door. 

Respect cannot be gained by physical 
tion which erases the opportunity for respect. 

Neither respect nor dignity can be had 
for the asking or the grasping, or through ` 
legislation or deliberate disturbance of oth- 
ers. They must be earned by the conduct 
of the Individual. With a race, they must 
be earned by the conduct of the race as a 
whole; particularly by its dominant leader- 
ship. That is as true in any one race as in 
any other. 

Taking over seats in eating places in which 
they are not wanted—and from which they 
are prohibited by the owners, who have both 
statutory law and moral right on their side 
does not demonstrate worthiness as a citl- 
zen or ability to be a worthy citizen. 

It does just the opposite. 

It offers no argument for any sort of 
liberty or freedom or right, actual or 
imaginary. 


In these sitdown cases, right is entirely 
on the side of the proprietors of the eating 
places. Any person has a right, if he wishes, 
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to set up a store, an eating place, or any 
other place of commerce or barter, and limit 
his customers to one-armed Baptists or red- 
headed Episcopalians, or in any other way. 

He has a right, if he wishes, to refuse to 
serve anyone not falling in such categories 
and to bar them from admission to his place 
of operation, 

No court ever has ruled otherwise that we 
know of. The Fourth Federal Circuit Court 
specifically has ruled in the case of an inter- 
state chain restaurant serving interstate 
travelers in Virginia that it did not have to 
serve Negroes if it did not wish to do so— 
that it could limit its customers in any way 
it wished. In effect the court held that the 
restaurant could bar any person it wished to 
bar, with or without reason. 

What makes the sitdown demonstrations 
especially harmful to the Negro race itself is 
that the demonstrators seem to be almost 
entirely college students—Negroes who pre- 
sumably are receiving education comparable 
to that available to those of other colors, and 
chiefly at the expense of members of the race 
they seek to annoy; white taxpayers where 
the institution is State operated and white 
donors where it is endowed, 

These Negroes should know that they are 
blocking their own progress toward that 
objective of dignity and respect which is 
always the inherent desire of all worthwhile 
people, regardless of color. 

Whether the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People instigated 
the sitdown demonstrations is not especially 
material. It has picked them up as one of 
its causes, urged additional demonstrations, 
supported all that were held, given its en- 
couragement in every way. Thus, the NAACP 
has in this case—as it has in many in- 
stances—guided the demonstrating Negroes 
in a direction far more harmful to the Negro 
race than to anyone else. 

Secretary Roy Wilkins of the NAACP says 
that the demonstrations are a case of Negroes 
“fighting for their rights.” There has been 
fighting, and it has come dangerously close 
to ignition of mass violence in some in- 
stances. But there is no issue of Negro 
rights. Rights, in such instances, rest mor- 
ally, legally, and logically with the pro- 
prietors of the eating places. 

The Negro race cannot gain anything by 
these demonstrations. 

It already has lost a lot. 

It will lose a lot more if they continue. 

Each new demonstration is a step back- 
ward. 

Such demonstrating has nothing to do 
with Negro voting rights as spelled out in the 
Federal Constitution, or with the Supreme 
Court rulings on desegregation of achools 
and other public facilities. 

That is the lesson that Negroes them- 
selves should learn from the sitdown demon- 
strations. 


Federation of Homemakers | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


r OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, many 
of the women in my district, as well as 
all over the country, have become in- 
creasingly concerned with the problem 
of color additive control, particularly in 
that product almost universally used by 
women and girls from their earliest teens 
to the grave—lipstick. 
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This concern was shown by a nation- 
Wide organization of women, the Federa- 
tion of Homemakers, in a recent state- 
Ment before the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, and the hearing 
examiner of the Food and Drug Ad- 
Ministration, and since this testimony 
Concerns so many of our citizens, I here- 
by submit it for inclusion in the Recorp: 
STATEMENT OF FEDERATION OF HOMEMAKERS— 

PusLIo HEARING ON OBJECTIONS TO FINAL 

ORDER DELISTING: CERTAIN D. & O. Coau-Tar 

Coroas FROM THE LIST SUBJECT TO CERTIFI- 

CATION 


Mr. Examiner and gentlemen, I am Ruth 


Portunity to express the views of its members 
Tegarding colors used in lipsticks. 
First, we wish to commend the Food and 


lor their efforts to protect the well-being of 
Consumers, and especially to commend the 
Scientists of this Agency, who are highly re- 
tarded in their professional fields. The pres- 
tnt testimony has disclosed that these FDA 
Scientists have made numerous contributions 
Scientific literature. We wish to state 
that our members have confidence in the 
ty, responsibility and integrity of these 


in their respective fields. 
Last spring before our federation was 


Certain of the laboratory facilities of FDA. 
We were impressed with the dedicated atti- 
the scientific staff, but disturbed 
that these scientists were carrying out their 
Experiments in cramped, congested quarters 
even their own, We hope that this 
nt session of Congress will remedy this 
deplorable situation by an appropriation for 
the construction of the building recom- 

for this Agency by the Citizens Ad- 
Visory Committee in 1955, 

Here, I would like to note that the late Sir 
Edward Mellanby in his Sanderson-Well lec- 
ture on “The Chemical Manipulation of 
Pood," delivered at the Middlesex Hospital, 
Ma; 4, 1951, which appears in the British 
10 al Journal of Saturday, October 13, 

51, praises the experimental work carried 
Out by the U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 


non and the official inquiries held by this 


Wines on specific matters of interest. Sir 
llanby expressed regret that at that time 
there was no such competent agency in his 
try carrying on this important work. 
We also wish to compliment the cosmetic 
Industry for its continuous efforts over a 
long Period of time to furnish completely 
U. lesome cosmetic preparations to the pub- 
Their good record proves the effective- 
of this diligence. 
ae is appropriate to remind you here that 
1989 American housewives, through their 
yetlous organizations and clubs, went on 
cord at hearings conducted by the Federal 
Security Agency that they wished only colors 
Sertified as absolutely safe used in their foods 
Cosmetics. If today’s housewives were 
to ted about this problem of colors added 
Si foods and cosmetics, our federation feels 
wdent they, too, would go on record as 
monn’ safety of the product to be para- 
nt. 


the brightness which lipsticks give to their 
8 and the lift to their spirits, they would 
du loath to forgo their addiction to them 
t our members do plead that only harm- 
ters ae be used In their Mpsticks. Mem- 
da of our sex start using lipsticks these 
YS at the age of 12 or thereabouts and 


10 ow that American women are accustomed 
ta 
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continue their use till they depart this 
existence, Because of such universal and 
continuous use of lipsticks by all ages of our 
female population, cumulative effect of the 
dyes must be seriously considered. (Our 
members are positive they ingest a certain 
amount of their lipsticks and feel that the 
method of applying Upsticks determines the 
quantity ingested. Those users who blot 
their lipsticks do not ingest as much as those 
who prefer a moist effect and apply their 
colors liberally and do not blot.) It must 
also be noted that lipsticks are used by 
young girls whose cells are still dividing rap- 
idly.. Such dyes may have a different effect 
on these young persons than on mature in- 
dividuals. Lipsticks are also applied by ex- 
pectant mothers, whose bodies undergo many 
drastic changes during the stress and strain 
of pregnancy. Then consideration of the 
possible effects upon the elderly, who may be 
taking medication for chronic illness is sug- 
gested. May we point out that the seriously 
ill use lipstick to conceal the ravages of 
disease. In fact hospital staffs encourage 
women patients to primp, feeling morale will 
be tmproved by improvement of appearance. 
Yet concern should be expressed, we feel, 
to the fact that while morale of the III 18 
being bolstered by application of cosmetics, 
damage might possibly be sustained from 
synergistic reactions of medicines with im- 
purities, however minute, of cosmetic dyes. 

It is our understanding that in carrying 
out tests to determine the harmlessness of 
these lipstick colors, now being considered, 
all the animals selected were healthy, both 
controls and test animals alike. These ani- 
mals obtained a balanced diet, the only dif- 
ference being the addition of color to the 
diet of the test animals. It Is our under- 
standing also that rats are not as sensitive 
to dyes as humans and dogs. With humans 
we do not always have such an advantage 
of both good health and correct diets. Nu- 
merous surveys conducted by responsible 
nutritional and medical groups have revealed 
that our American young girls (both at high 
school and college levels) have poor food 
habits. These authorities deplore this reve- 
lation as they feel this is a time when our 
young girls should be receiving adequate, 
balanced diets to prepare them to be healthy 
mothers later. These same adolescents use 
lipstick generously and frequently. 

Modern conditions of living force the 
human system to cope with air pollution 
and water pollution as well as the products 
of atomic fallout. We ingest traces of pesti- 
cide residues, food additives and dyes. 
Therefore, it seems especially needful that 
discretion and caution should be observed 
in the choice of dyes to be used in our lip- 
sticks, We feel that total impact of all of 
these elements and substances on the human 
system must be taken into consideration in 
permitting certain colors to be used in the 
manufacture of lipsticks. Dr. W. Coda 
Martin, testifying before the House Subcom- 
mittee on Health and Science of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, dur- 
ing the recent food additives hearings, stated 
on page 279 of the printed report as follows: 

“The first line of defense must be to pro- 
tect the health of the consumer; otherwise, 
the long-range ‘calculated risk’ is that this 
country will become a nation of invalids, 
weak in body and mind.” 

Dr. Morton L. Levin, assistant commis- 
sioner, Division of Medical Services, State 
Department of Health, Albany, N.Y., stated 
after remarking that cancer is regarded as a 
comon disease, at page 355 of the printed 
hearings: 

“In the presence of a common disease, of 
which most cases are of unknown causation, 
I think you can understand the sensitivity 
of physicians and public health authorities 
to the possibility that substances which we 
do not suspect today may be causitive of 
cancer,” 
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Sir Edward Mellanby, discussing the ef- 
fect of chemicals on the human system, 
warns in his lecture mentioned previously: 

“Even when such chemical substances 
have passed through a battery of tests from 
the point of view of toxicology, unexpected 
harmful results have often ultimately been 
demonstrated. 

“Medical science often cannot give ade- 
quate answers to questions of toxicological 
action, not only as regards new compounds 
but even in the case of substances long in 
use. Indeed, to the medical man unpleasant 
surprises are constantly being revealed, in 
the case both of drugs and of chemicals used 
in food preparation.” 

It seems to our members that simply be- 
cause it may take years to the 
damage done to the body cells and function 
by certain pesticides, additives and dyes, 
discretion and caution should not be aban- 
doned and their use permitted in our foods 
and cosmetics. We feel that the old adage 
“an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure” applied to this particular problem, 

I thank you gentlemen for granting me 
this opportunity to convey the opinion of 
our members, 


Southern Side on Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “The Southern Side on Civil 
Rights: Talmadge Remarks on TV In- 
terview Called Masterful Presentation,” 
written by David Lawrence and pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star 
of March 15, 1960. 

Mr. Lawrence is one of the ablest 
writers in this country. He has written 
an excellent article, which I hope Sen- 
ators will take the time to read. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] was an able, 
progressive Governor of his State. He 
has made an outstanding record in the 
Senate. He is a member of that school 
which believes that the Constitution says 
what it means and means what it says. 
Senator TALMADGE is a strong exponent 
of constitutional government. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tue SOUTHERN SIDE ON Cru. RIGHTS—TAL- 
MADGE REMARKS ON TV INTERVIEW CALLED 
MASTERFUL PRESENTATION 

(By David Lawrence) 

Much has been heard lately from the so- 
called liberal side about the need for bal- 
anced programing on television, but some- 
thing happened the other day which indi- 
cates that maybe the broadcasters are doing 
better than the press in the balancing tech- 
nique. 

Just a week ago Sunday, for example, many 
persons heard a dramatic and informative 
debate on Meet the Press over the National 
Broadcasting Co.’s TV network and watched 
Senator Hreaman TALMADGE of Georgia, 
Democrat, do a masterful job in present- 
ing his viewpoint on the civil rights Issue. 
But how much of it was printed in most 
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metropolitan papers of the North? Vir- 
tually nothing. 

The Georgia Senator made some good 
points which still are news to many readers. 
What he said represents the other side of 
the controversy, and most Americans like 
to hear or read both sides. Asked what 
could be done to insure the right to vote, 
Senator TALMADGE held up a sheaf of papers 
and said in part: 

“Here are 17 pages of Federal laws that 
guarantee every citizen in America the right 
to vote. * * * 

“Now, in my own State we have approxi- 
mately 175,000 to 185,000 Negroes who are 
registered and who do vote. They have 
elected officials within my State. Frequent- 
ly, they are the balance of power in mayors’ 
races and local races of all kinds. The Ne- 
groes in Georgia do vote in very substantial 
numbers. In some counties in Georgia we 
have a greater percentage of Negroes reg- 
istered than we have of the white popula- 
tion. In three counties in Georgia we have 
more Negroes registered and voting than 
there are white people. 

“All citizens who are qualified have been 
encouraged to vote. We can't help it if 
some citizens don't exercise that right. My 
colleague, Senator RUSSELL, inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp this past week a state- 
ment by the leader of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People 
in Cleveland, Ohio, which stated that only 
25 percent of the Negroes in Cleveland were 
registered, and of that 25 or 26 percent only 
about 25 or 26 percent of them voted. Now, 
we have a much higher percentage than that 
who are registered in Georgia and a far 
higher percentage vote in Georgia.” 

The Georgia Senator was then reminded 
that, according to the U.S. Civil Rights Com- 
mission, there were 22 Georgia counties 
where less than 5 percent of the Negro popu- 
lation believed to be eligible Was registered. 
He replied that there were adequate reme- 
dies and added: 

“First, any citizen who thinks that he is 
being illegally deprived of the vote can go 
into the Federal court, he can get an injunc- 
tion, he can recover damages against the 
registrar. 

“Second, there is a criminal law. He (the 
registrar) can be indicted, he can be con- 
victed and sentenced to the Federal peni- 
tentlary and fined. And, thirdly, there is the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957 that authorizes this 
group to have the Attorney General of the 
United States of America file a suit in the 
name of the United States of America as their 
tax-paid private lawyer to enforce their 
rights. Now, if those remedies aren't suffi- 
cient, there are no laws on the face of the 
earth that will be.” 

Then why did the Attorney General write 
a letter this week urging the House of Rep- 
resentatives to restore the section of the 
civil rights bill that was voted down by the 
Senate a few days ago? The answer is that 
politics is back of it all. 

The moment Senator Lausch of Ohio, a 
courageous Democrat, proposed that the 
principle of equal justice under law be 
applied so as to provide c al penalties, 
not just for violations of court orders on 
school desegregation, but also for. violations 
of court orders relating to picketing and 
violence in labor disputes, a northern group 
of Senators promptly voted against it. They 
were plainly afraid of the reprisals from the 
labor union vote. 

The Attorney General, moreover, in his 
latest. communication to Congress, writes 
that while the right to vote is of funda- 
mental importance to the Negro, “this 
thought should not lull anyone into for 
getting that, meanwhile, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a responsibility in other civil 
rights matters, including the duty to enforce 
court orders in school desegregation cases.” 
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The Attorney General then makes an un- 
happy reference to what happened at Little 
Rock in 1957, and declares that the section 
deleted by the Senate and now up for passage 
in the House is designed to prevent a recur- 
rence of the situation which, he says, re- 
quired the use of Federal troops. He adds: 

“At the present time, when State officials 
fail to maintain law and order, the Federal 
Government, as a practical matter, has no 
certain or very effective way to deal with mob 
violence except by the use of Federal troops.” 

Is this really so? The State of Arkansas 
did order its militia to maintain order and 
prevent mob violence, but the Federal Gov- 
ernment obtained a court injunction which 
ordered the Governor to withdraw the 
militia. Then mob violence did ensue. 

What the Attorney General is saying about 
the need to enforce court orders on school 
desegregation would be received with more 
enthusiasm if the Department of Justice had 
not remained strangely inactive in recent 
months when labor union pickets were re- 
fusing in many strikes in Northern States 
to allow nonunion workers and management 
personnel to enter plants where they wanted 
to work. So long as there are these examples 
of h in Government, there will be 
little tendency to regard the present ruckus 
about enforcing court orders in civil rights 
cases as little else than a brazen attempt to 
win an election by wooing Negro votes in the 
North. 


Legion 41 Years Old 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, my 
very good friend and World War I com- 
rade, Mr. Charles A. Lenge, of the Pros- 
pect Park (N.J.) Memorial Post 240, has 
written the following article appearing 
in the Paterson Evening News of March 
14, 1960, relative to the American Le- 
gion's birthday anniversary: 

LEGION 41 Years OLD 
(By Charles A. Lenge) 

March 15, 16, and 17 mark the 41st anni- 
versary of the founding of the world's great- 
est veteran organization, the American Le- 
gion, its birth conceived with the troops 
stationed in France and Germany in 1919. 

More than 600 members of the AEF. rep- 
resenting every rank of the Armed Forces 
of the United States serving in World War 
I, met in Paris and founded the American 
Legion, an organization with unselfish and 
patriotic purposes in mind. These purposes 
were to weld that great body of men, soon 
to be released from service in arms, into one 
vast organization whose alm would be to 
exhibit charity to comrades and their de- 
pendents, loyalty to the Nation, support law 
and order, without which neither peace nor 
progress would be possible. Former rank and 
social prestige were ignored in the formation 
of the new organization. 

The second caucus convened in St. Louis, 
Mo., May 8, 9, and 10, 1919 and set up plans 
for the first national convention to be held 
in Minneapolis, Minn., November 10-12, 1919, 
with Franklin D’Olier, of Pennsylvania, 
elected its first commander. He was later 
president of the Prudential Insurance Co. 

Jerseyites who attended the Paris caucus 
were: John W. Maseker, first sergeant, 29th 
Division, Paterson; Harold P. Barker, second 
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lieutenant, 26th Division, South Orange; 
Bert Betterson, captain, 29th Division, New- 
ark; Carle D. Cella, of Ridgewood; Milton 
Conover, second lieutenant, 29th Division, 
Harrisonville; John S. Cooke, major, 29th 
Division, Paterson; George F. Fleming, ser- 
geant, 29th Division, Trenton; Charles 8. 
Gaskill, lieutenant colonel, SOS, Moores- 
town; Charles ©, Goodrich, lieutenant 
colonel, Ordnance, Orange; E. O. Howell Jr. 
major, 80th Division, Cape May Court House; 
Gordon MacDonald, lieutenant colonel, 81st 
Division, Morristown; Amos J. Peaslee, major. 
Paris Command, Clarksboro; E. B. Rommel, 
sergeant, 29th Division, Trenton; Dr. Ab- 
solum Wescoat, major, Atlantic City; James 
I. Wyckoff, major, 79th Division, Leonia: 
Russell E. Young, sergeant major, 29th Di- 
vision, Newark; the Rev. Fred M. Adams, 
Trinity Cathedral, Trenton; Charles E. 
Sommers, sergeant, 29th Division, Trenton, 
and Fred A. Snyder, colonel, 28th Division, 
West Orange. 

The preamble to the constitution of the 
American Legion is as follows: “For God 
and Country we associate ourselves together 
for the foliowing purposes: to uphold and 
defend the Constitution of the United States 
of America; to maintain law and order; to 
foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent 
Americanism; to preserve the memories and 
incidents of our association in the great 
war; to inculcate a sense of individual obli- 
gation to the community, State and Nation: 
to combat the autocracy of both the classes 
and the masses; to make right the master of 
might; to promote peace and good will on 
earth; to safeguard and transmit to posterity 
the principles of justice, freedom, and de- 
mocracy; to consecrate and our 
comradship by our devotion to mutual help- 
fulness.” 

Membership in the American on 18 
open to those who served their country in 
time of war, honorably discharged, men and 
women of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps. 
Coast Guard, and Air Corps. Eligibility 
dates are: World War I; April 6, 1917, and 
Nov. 11, 1918, World War II: Dec. 7, 1941 to 
Sept. 2, 1945 and the Korean War; June 25, 
1950 to July 27, 1953, the date of cessation 
as determined by the U.S. Government- 
Three million ex-servicemen of America’s 
three wars are members of the thousands of 
American Legion posts throughout thé 
world carrying on the program of service to 
the community, State and the Nation, to the 
sick and disabled and the widows 
orphans of their departed comrades. 


Mike and Pat Goode, of New Haven, 
Conn., Enrich St. Patrick’s Day Cele- 
bration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, St. Pat- 
rick’s Day, which we celebrate tomor- 
row, has in a sense become a na, 
tional holiday in America. Americans 
all nationality and racial backgrounds 
share in the enthusiastic annual cele- 
bration in honor of the patron saint 
Ireland. The day is marked with reli- 
gious observances, parades, and speeches 
coupled with great merriment as Irish- 
men, in fact and in spirit, join together 
in celebration. 
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The State of Connecticut has thou- 
Sands of Irish-Americans who have con- 
tributed much to the development and 
growth of our small but great State. In 
honoring all those of Irish extraction, I 
should like to call attention to two men 
who exemplify the characteristic Irish 
temperament, drive, and humor which 
are so famous. Purely by coincidence, 
these men are named Mike and Pat.” 
They are Michael J. and Patrick J. 
Goode, of New Haven, Conn. 

Mike and Pat Goode are two of the 
most famous “Irishmen” in our State. 
They came from Ireland, as youngsters, 
with their parents, after the Irish re- 
bellion in the late 1880's. Mike has 
passed his 82d birthday, and his brother 
Pat is approaching his 80th birthday. 
Both men have had outstanding careers 
in their respective fields of endeavor— 
Mike as a newspaperman and commen- 
tator, and Pat in diversified activities 
which included secretary to a Congress- 
man, postmaster, work in real estate, 
and work in the broadcasting industry. 

Mike and Pat have become somewhat 
of a legend in their home town of New 
Haven. Mike, who has remained a 
bachelor, is perhaps best known for his 
People’s Lobby radio and television 
broadcasts of political activities on the 
local, State, and national scenes. 

Pat has a sense of well-reserved pride 
in speaking about his family. His son, 
Col. James P. Goode, is Air Force Deputy 
for Manpower, Personnel, and Organiza- 
tion. A daughter, Mrs. Mary Rogan, be- 
came one of the first women attorneys in 
_the State; and another daughter, Mrs. 
Eleanor Sanders, is the wife of Connecti- 
cut’s Commissioner of Education. 

A feature article on the Goode 
brothers, published in the New Haven 

er on March 13, concluded with the 
following statement: 

The flight of the Goode family from Ire- 
land has been New Haven's gain—one of 
the key reasons that St. Patrick's Day has 

everybody's holiday” as Pat and 
Mike proclaim for all to hear. 


Mr. President, I concur wholeheartedly 
in that statement, and make one addi- 
tional comment: The flight of millions 
of Irishmen to the United States has 
been our country’s gain and has brought 
about an enrichment of our society 
through the spirit, talents, and good 
humor of the Irish. 

Mr. President. I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that the article to which I have re- 
ferred be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, following these remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THERE WERE THESE Two IRISHMEN, Par AND 
Mrxx—Anp Trey WENT on To BECOME 
Famous New Haveners—Goone BROTHERS 

' RECALL ERIN on Eve or Sr. Patzicx’s Dar 
“Mike,” said Pat, you're an amazing man. 

I don’t know how you do it.” 

“Pat,” said Mike, “you're going pretty well 
Yourself, for a young fellow.” 

The “amazing” Mike and the “young” Pat 
are two of New Haven's most prominent 

-born residents who will be celebrating 

St. Patrick's Day this week — everybody's 

holiday,” Mike claims. Mike is Michael J. 


, & spry, active exnewspaperman and 
Commentator, who will chalk up 83 years 
next September, and Pat is Patrick J. Goode, 
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former postmaster, waiting his goth birth- 
day shortly after St. Patrick's Day. 

Both men, sons of a public works depart- 
ment foreman who fied Erin as an aftermath 
of the Irish rebellion in the late 1800's, 
started work here at long hours and low 
pay and have achieved enviable positions of 
eminence in the community. 

They have seen the development of the 
electric light, the automobile, the telephone, 
the coming and departure of the electric 
trolley cars and pioneered the broadcasting 
mediums of radio and television in the area. 
And they have dabbled in politics, starting 
in the “fighting neighborhood” of the old 
fifth, sixth, and seventh wards up through 
major party conventions. 

Mike took one fling at State office, run- 
ning against Col. (then Major) John Q. 
Tilson for the State Legislature, but lost by 
700 votes, 3.500 less than his party's stand- 
ard bearer 2 years before. 

“That was enough for me,” Mike grins, 
sparkling Irish eyes bespeaking latent wit 
behind a ruddy face topped by a crop of 
white hair. “Pat and some of the boys 
engineered my nomination in 1906, but 
then I lost the election and I decided to be 
an observer.” 

This role was strictly adhered to through 
the years as a newspaperman in Lynn, 
Mass,, Stamford, and Stratford before Mike 
began a remarkable string of over 1,200 
People's Lobby” radio and television broad- 
casts on political activities on the local, 
State and national scene. 

Pat came up from a factory shipping clerk 
to work as a mail carrier, secretary to a 
Congressman and a postmaster, aid to 
famed theater magnate Sylvester Z. Poli, 
head of the New Haven Post Office and 
founder of broadcasting organizations. 
Both men still maintain an active interest 
in the medium, as well as a number of 
fraternal and fundraising activities that 
would tax the resources of much younger 
individuals, even those of rugged Irish 
stock. 

A GREAT INSTITUTION 


With Mike, it is plain to see that politics 
rates his full attention. “Politics is a great 
social institution,” he will tell a listener in 
his famed, husky voice. “I still take an 
active interest. It is good mental exercise 
and keeps me busy. I have found politics 
to be the greatest game in the world, and 
the poorest business.” 

A bachelor, he is at home walking through 
the halls of the State Capitol in Hartford, 
or meandering and greeting friends in Wash- 
ington. “Mike,” says Pat, thinks nothing 
of hopping a train and heading for Wash- 
ington, any time of the year.” 

“You know,” says Mike, I've traveled on 
the New Haven Railroad longer and more 
often than anyone I know. My first trip was 
on the train from Boston to New Haven on 
May 6, 1884, when we arrived from Ireland.” 

FATHER CAME FIRST 

“We” included mother Goode, Mike, Pat 
and two brothers and a sister, William, Tom 
and Delia. The father had preceded the 
family by 2 years, joining friends here from 
Galway, Ireland, to find employment with 
the city where he supervised, among other 
projects, the construction of Howard and 
Kimberly Avenues. 

The father's success in America was short- 
lived. He died in 1897, followed in death 
& year later by Mrs. Goode. The burden of 
raising the family fell on the older children, 
William, who became a fireman and was 
sexton of St. Aedan’s Church after his re- 
tirement; and Delia. Tom served a term 
as tax collector for the city, and was in the 
real estate and insurance business. Only 
Pat and Mike survive the hard-working, 
ambitious family that has contributed so 
much to the rich Irish of the 
community. 
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Pat, who is an honorary marshal for the 
annual St. Patrick’s parades and thoroughly 
enjoys meeting old friends at the many 
events that mark the observance, is proud of 
two of the many awards he has received 
during an active lifetime. Both presenta- 
tions grace the living room of his home at 
27 Hubinger Street—a framed citation from 
the Hibernians and a shillelagh. 

His multitude of friends, acquired over 
years of service, is evident as he thumbs 
through voluminous scrapbooks with photos 
of top civic, fraternal and political associates, 
reminders of organizations to which he has 
contributed time, devotion, and loyalty. 

PRIDE IN FAMILY 


Mention of his family brings a glow of well- 
deserved pride to the sparkling face of the 
usually reserved Pat.. A son, Col. James P. 
Goode, is Deputy Assistant Secretary of the 
US. Air Force. His daughters include Mrs. 
Mary Rogan, one of the first woman attor- 
neys in the State, now a resident of Burbank, 
Calif.; and Mrs. Eleanor Sanders, wife of Con- 
necticut’s commissioner of education, Wil- 
Nam Sanders. 

These children have made Pat 11 times a 
proud grandfather. 

Pat's career has spanned six decades. 
During the period he served as private secre- 
tary to Congressman Thomas L. Reilly. of 
Meriden; secretary to Philip Troup, then 
postmaster, from 1910 to 1915; and was in 
charge of the Poli Theater real estate depart- 
ment from 1920 until 1934 when he organ- 
ized the first of his two radio stations. He 
served as postmaster from 1936 until retire- 
ment a decade ago at the age of 70. 

The flight of the Goode family from Ire- 
land has been New Haven's gain—one of the 
key reasons that St. Patrick's Day has become 
everybody's holiday, as Pat and Mike proudly 
proclaim for all to hear. 


A Bill for the Relief of the Shrimp 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I should like to offer an editorial from 
the St. Augustine (Fla.) Record of 
Wednesday, March 9. 

This editorial refers to my original 
bill, H.R. 8769, which has been revised 
and renumbered H.R. 10961, which is 
for the relief of the shrimp industry of 
the United States. St. Augustine was 
the cradle of the American shrimp in- 
dustry, and it is still an important fac- 
tor in it. 

The editorial follows: 

BILL on SHRIMP Imports ENDORSED 

Of importance to the economy of St. 
Johns County is a congressional bill (H.R. 
8769) which would place restrictions on 
shrimp imports in this country. 

Not only does this bill affect this county 
but the entire shrimp industry of the 
United States and its allied businesses. 

The shrimp industry is the No. 1 seafood 
industry of the Nation and it represents 
a very substantial investment in St. Johns 
County such as boats, shore installations, 
boat building yards and other allied busi- 
ness, It was from the port of St. Augustine 
that the shrimp industry in Florida spawned. 
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The unprecedented influx of foreign 
shrimp from new countries has caused a 
market glut which is hurting shrimp pro- 
ducers and processors alike. A survey shows 
that the total annual imports from approxi- 
mately 50 foreign countries is in excess of 
1 million pounds of shrimp. This is more 
than half of all the shrimp consumed in 
the United States. 

The consumer demand for shrimp in the 
United States cannot be met entirely with 
domestic production, Some importa are re- 
quired to meet the demand and to maintain 
an orderly market which will not permit the 
price of raw shrimp to go too high. Up 
through the year 1957 this delicate balance 
was fairly well maintained. The principal 
imports came from well-established fisheries 
in Mexico, Panama, and Ecuador, where 
modern shrimp trawlers are used, and where 
costs of production (production plus 
freight) compare favorably with the United 
States. Shrimp are found in many parts of 
the world, equatorial to arctic. Countries 
which had been indifferent producers now 
eyed the U.S. shrimp market and tooled up 
for heavy production which would Increase 
the flow of U.S, dollars to them. 

With all facts available and a valuable 
US. fishery facing ruin, all segments of the 
domestic shrimp industry met to study the 
situation and to attempt to evolve a solu- 
tion. They did not want to go to Govern- 
ment for dole or subsidy. Preliminary talks 
with responsible Government officials indi- 
cated that normally bankruptcy must 
come first then assistance would be forth- 
coming. But the industry bill, H.R. 8769 
looks for preventive medicine now rather 
than surgery later. This bill has the over- 
whelming approval and support of all seg- 
ments of the domestic industry and is a fair 
approach to the problem, nationally and 
internationally. It provides for an increasing 
supply of imports, based upon historic 
quotas. It would help to stabilize the for- 
eign producer as well as the domestic pro- 
ducer, because it would provide an orderly 
and stable market in the United States, the 
chief consumer of shrimp. 

We wish to join with the shrimp industry 
in urging Congress to pass the pending bill 
and for its enactment into law in order to 
save the shrimp industry from economic 
disaster. 


The Forand Bill To Add Health Benefits 
to the Social Security Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr, CLARK. Mr. President, like 
many of my colleagues I have received 
a great deal of mail pro and con the 
Forand bill to add health benefits to the 
social security program. Since the Ways 
and Means Committee is currently hold- 
ing executive sessions to discuss social 
security amendments, and the Senate 
Subcommittee on Problems of the Aged 
and Aging—on which I serve—will soon 
resume hearings on health problems of 
the aging, increased public attention is 
bound to be focused on the Forand bill 
and similar proposals. 

Some of the mail that has come into 
my office on this subject has shed more 
heat than light, but I am delighted to 
say that much of it has been so thought- 
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ful and reasonable that the exchange of 
views has educated both my constituents 
and me. I have been especially heart- 
ened by the correspondence I have had 
with Mr. Jay Lavenson, Jr., president of 
the Denson Insurance Agency, Inc., of 
Philadelphia, Pa. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include our exchange of corre- 
spondence in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munications were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., December 18, 1959. 
Re the Forand bill (H.R. 4700). 
Hon. Senator JOSEPH S. CLARK, 
U.S. Senator, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Senator Crank: Regarding the cap- 
tioned bill which I understand is now pend- 
ing I would like to ask your consideration in 
voting against it. 

It is my personal feeling that this legisla- 
tion would result in unnecessary tax bur- 
den upon the citizens of the country and 
produce only quasi-desirable results. 


Your corporation in soliciting and work-: 


ing on behalf of those who are opposed to 
this measure would be very much appre- 
ciated. 
Cordially, 
JAY LavENson, Jr. 

n JANUARY 8B, 1960. 
Mr. Jay LAVENSON, Jr., 
President, Denson Insurance Agency, Inc., 

First Federal Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dean Mr, Lavenson: I have your recent 
letter opposing the Forand bill. 

While I am not committed to the specific 
Provisions of that bill. I believe action is 
urgently needed in this field. During recent 
hearings of the Subcommittee on the Aging, 
of which I am a member, elderly people in 
every part of the country testified that their 
most frightening financial problem is that 
of meeting hospital and medical bills. They 
are most subject to catastrophic illness at 
a time when they earn the least (in 1958, 
60 percemt of those over 65 had less than 
$1,000 a year income) and when about two- 
thirds are not covered by private hospitall- 
zation plans, either because of cost or age 
limitations. 

So far, nobody has come forward with any 
solution along other lines that shows prom- 
ise of being effective, and I am not satisfied 
that this major human problem should con- 
tinue to drift along without solution. 

Rather than hurting private hospitals and 
hospitalization plans, the inclusion of some 
of these benefits under social security would 
be of great assistance to them in dealing 
with increasingly complex financial prob- 
lems. (May I refer you to an article en- 
titled, “Can Blue Cross Survive Its Own 
Success?” in the October 29, 1959, issue of 
Reporter magazine, for an illuminating dis- 
cussion of these problems. And may I also 
refer you to the forthcoming report of our 
subcommittee.) 

Since there is a good chance that the 
Forand bill will be considered In this ses- 
sion of Congress, I appreciate having your 
views. I hope you will also give serious con- 
sideration to the points I make above. 

Sincerely, 
JoserH S. CLARK, 

DENSON INSURANCE AGENCY, INC., 

First Federal Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa, February 9,1960. 
Hon. JOSEPH S. CLARK, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Crank: I was particularty 
Pleased to receive yours of January 8 in 
reply to my letter asking you to oppose the 
Forand bill. I was particularly pleased at 
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the fairness of your answer, your obvious 
complete awareness of the situation, and 
your open mind. 

Enclosed is a copy of a letter I have 
written to Mr. Harold G. Evans, president of 
the American Casualty Co. of Reading, Pa. 
In addition, identical letters went to: Mr. 
James Powell, vice president, Provident Life 
& Accident Insurance Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Mr. James S. Kemper, chairman of 
the board, Kemper Insurance Group, Kemper 
Building, Chicago, III.; Mr, David Kilgour, 
president, Great-West Life Assurance Co. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada; Mr. V. J. Skutt, 
president, Mutual of Omaha, Omaha, Nebr.; 
Mr. Frank V. McCullough, vice president, 
Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, III.: Mr. 
Neville Pilling, U.S. manager, Zurich Insur- 
ance Co., 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago, 
III. 
Again many thanks for your prompt and 
courteous response. 

Cordially, 
DENSON INSURANCE AGENCY, INC, 
Jay LAVENSON, Jr., 
President. 


Denson INSURANCE AGENCY, INC., 
First Federal Building, 
Philadelphia 9, 1960. 
Mr. HaroLD G. Evans, - 
President, American Casualty Co, 
Reading, Pa. 

Dear Mr. Evans: I am writing to the chief 
officer of every company with which our office 
holds an agency contract engaged in the 
writing of accident and sickness insurance 
and-to a few additional companies we know 
as being extremely active in the accident and 
sickness field although we may not represent 
them at this moment. 

We, as most other agencies, have recelved a 
flood of literature and letters from a number 
of insurance companies asking us to contact 
our Senators and Representatives to take & 
stand against the Forand bill. The brochures 
and letters we have received all quite directly 
criticize the Forand bill as being inadequate, 
encroachment in the sanctuary of private in- 
dustry, and as a threat to the future of our 
social security system. In addition, we have 
been led to believe that the evil of the Forand 
bill is far-reaching in its effect on future 
taxation costs, deterioration of individual 
initiative and independence, and the possi- 
bility of excessive use of our present hospital 
facilities. 

As a good and loyal agent, I took up the 
cudgel of the insurance companies and wrote 
a letter to my Senator, JOSEPH S. CLARK, aSk- 
ing him to oppose the Forand bill, Mr. 
Crank promptly replied in a manner that 
makes me proud to have him be my repre- 
sentative in our Federal Government. A 
copy of his reply is enclosed and I would like 
to call your attention to a few pertinent re- 
marks. 

First of all he reminds us that the problem 
of medical expenses for older persons is not 
only a financial but a human problem; sec- 
ond, and in my opinion a most valid obser va - 
tion, is the fact that apparently no one has 
as yet come forward with any solution better 
than the Forand bill, 

Certainly we all are keenly aware that 
this problem is not a new one, and we havé 
known for years that something would have 
to be done about it ultimately. Only ® 
handful of insurance companies active in the 
field of hospitalization and medical expense 
insurance have done anything in the way of 
designing or affording any type of coverage 
for the older individual, particularly if the 
individual is not in good health when he 
initially applies for insurance. 

We can’t avoid the problem any longer: 
it’s here—it's going to stay and undoubtedly 
become enlarged. If we of the insurance 
fraternity are going to be constructive and 
do the job we are certainly equipped to do, 
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the time is now to design a standarized pro- 
gram of adequate coverage for the aged to 
be underwritten by the private companies, 
handled by the private companies, and su- 
pervised by the industry rather than the 
Government. 

The only way we will effectively keep the 
Government.out of the insurance business is 
to do such a damn good and effective job 
that it won't have any reason to come into 
our field. By spending our time designing 
literature of criticism for a job we have not 
been able to do ourselves, we sre merely 
spinning our wheels, and we're being passed 
by the governmental machinery with its 
chains on. 

Cordially, 
DENSON INSURANCE AGENCY, INC. 
Jay Lavenson, Jr., President. 


Speech by Representative James E. Van 
Zandt, Member of Congress, 26th Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, on the Floor of 
the House of Representatives, March 
16, 1960, in Support of the Van Zandt 
Bill, H.R. 6483, To Construct 100 Nu- 
clear-Powered Attack Submarines at the 
Rate of 20 Vessels per Fiscal Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, in 
1958, during the 85th Congress, and 
again in this Congress I introduced legis- 
lation which would authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to construct 100 nu- 
Clear-powered attack submarines. 

My bill, which is H.R. 6483, would di- 
rect the Secretary of the Navy to con- 
Struct the 100 nuclear-powered attack 
Submarines at the rate of 20 per fiscal 
year, starting with the present fiscal year 
Which expires June 30, 1960. 

H.R. 6483 would authorize to be ap- 
Propriated out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
Such sums not to exceed 84 billion as 
May be necessary to carry out the provi- 
Sions of such an act. 

In urging that immediate attention 
be direced to the necessity of con- 
Structing 100 nuclear-powered attack 
Submarines over a 5-year period, I wish 
to make it clear that I am not criticiz- 

the present posture of our national 
defense. 3 } 

In my opinion we have an adequate 
National defense. Moreover, I am con- 
vinced that the vast majority of Ameri- 
Cans are in accord with President Eisen- 
hower's reassuring statement that we 

ave a strong defense system. 

The one disturbing factor, however, 
is that everyone seems to be concerned 
Solely with the need of concentrating on 
building more Polaris missile-firing sub- 
Marines. Thus, in doing so we tend to 
neglect to recognize the imperative need 
of also increasing the fleet of nuclear- 
Powered attack submarines which have 
a greater all-around capability as an 
&rm of our national defense. 
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Mr. Speaker, if is common knowledge 
that all of our alliances and our ability 
to maintain the integrity of the free 
world are dependent upon keeping open 
the sealanes. And, in that respect, I am 
convinced that the most serious threat 
to the ability of the Navy to control the 
seas is the large Soviet submarine fleet 
already in being and the nuclear fleet 
now under construction by the Soviets. 

Then too, Mr. Speaker, we must real- 
ize that a few of these Soviet subma- 
rines now equipped to fire missiles can 
place our coastal cities in danger of 
being destroyed in the event of war. 
Speaking frankly, many believe there is 
little doubt that the Soviets are capa- 
ble of effecting their own marriage of 
the IRBM to the nuclear-powered sub- 
marine, as we are doing with the Polaris 
type submarine. 

At the same time, the Soviets are ad- 
vanced in the missile field and are 
known to be building nuclear-powered 
submarines. In this connection, over a 
period of years they have long pointed 
out the vulnerability of the United 
States to such attacks. In short, missile 
launching submarines are the Soviet 
equivalent to our overseas air and mis- 
sile bases. 

Mr. Speaker, no longer is the ocean our 
protector. In fact, the ocean now be- 
comes the hiding place, the breeding 
ground, and the potential battlefield. of 
the most serious threat to our safety. 
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Frankly, the Navy must expedite all 
efforts to cope with this threat, sacrific- 
ing if necessary other functions of lesser 
importance. 

In analyzing our position today, it is 
well to recall that at the outbreak of 
World War II, Germany had 57 sub- 
marines of which 22 were ocean going. 
Before the war was over, 14 million tons 
of allied shipping went to the bottom of 
the sea. It took us four long years to 
gain control over the German sumbarine 
menace. 

In this age of atomic power and mis- 
Silery, the submarine is even a more pow- 
erful and more versatile weapon. The 
knowledge that the Russian submarine 
fieet is nearly nine times as large as was 
the German submarine force at the out- 
break of World War I should stir us 
to action now, rather than waiting for 
destruction. For survival we not only 
must be able to control the air above and 
the surface of the sea but also the waters 
beneath, 

Fortunately, we have in our arsenal the 
nuclear-powered attack submarine—a 
superior weapon which, if produced in 
sufficient numbers, could defeat the large 
Soviet submarine fleet. 

With that thought in mind, it is 
pertinent to review the following tables 
showing the estimated maximum num- 
bers of combat submarines we now have 
5 and will have from now until 


ESTIMATED MAXIMUM NUMBERS or COMRAT SUBMARINES 


Tare I.— Attack lype less than 20 years old 
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Taris H.—Missile types less than 20 years old 
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Nuclear total of table I and table II. 


BASIS FOR TABLE 


First. Submarines haye a maximum 
useful life of 20 years. This is due to 
two factors: (a) Hull deterioration be- 
comes to pronounced that the ships be- 
come unsafe to operate except at very 
shallow depths. Repairs to the hull be- 
come prohibitively expensive. (b) Space 
and arrangement restrictions make it 
impossible to install the later types of 
equipment needed to keep the submarine 
militarily effective. Modern submarines 
require more and more electronic devices. 


1962 | 1963 | 1064 | 1965 
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These cannot be installed in World War 
II hulls without unacceptable infringe- 
ments on habitability. 

Second. Nuclear attack submarines 
will continue to be authorized at the 
present rate of about three per year. 

Third. Nuclear Polaris type submarines 
will continue to be authorized at the 
present rate of about three per year. 

Mr. Speaker, the majority of scientists 
and tacticians agree that the best way 
to hunt down and destroy a submarine 
is with another submarine. When deal- 
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ing with the threat of Soviet submarines 
with nuclear power this naval fact be- 
comes intensely significant. An atomic 
submarine is an extremely durable, 
elusive craft and is immune to many of 
the search and attack techniques effec- 
tive against conventional submarines. 

Further, as demonstrated by the 
cruises to the North Pole by the Nautilus, 
the Skate, and the Sargo, a whole new 
strategic area of the world has been 
opened. No longer can we comfort our- 
selves with the protection afforded the 
most northern boundaries of our con- 
tinent by the Arctic ice cap. Nuclear 
submarines of any nation will be free to 
militarily exploit the Arctic Basin. 

Only a strong force of nuclear attack 
submarines will provide us with the abil- 
ity to check missile-firing submarine 
threats from that area. 

Mr, Speaker, it is reassuring to know 
that the United States is for the present 
ahead of Russia in the development of 
nuclear submarines by a significant if 
not commanding margin. However, as 
Rear Adm. Hyman Rickover testified a 
considerable time ago, if the Soviets 
build their nuclear-powered submarines 
at even a fraction of the rate they have 
been building conventional submarines 
we could very soon lose our present lead 
in submarine nuclear propulsion. 

No one will deny that it would be dey- 
astating and nothing short of criminal 
for us to let this happen. 

The dramatic successes of our nuclear- 
powered submarines have captured the 
imagination and the admiration of all 
Americans and millions of people 
throughout the world. To these people 
these splendid ships are a modern sym- 
bol of America’s capacity for progress 
and leadership in the field of science 
and exploration. If we permit the Rus- 
sians to surpass us we not only invite 
destruction but we destroy this world- 
wide image. In a few words, it is an 
-accepted fact that we mow possess an 
actual weapon superiority and a psycho- 
logical supremacy of incalculable value 
in the nuclear submarine. Frankly, we 
must retain it. 

We should be mindful, too, of the fact 
that our current submarine fleet is com- 
posed mainly of ships built during World 
War II which was clearly demonstrated 
by the tables called to your attention a 
moment ago. These ships are rapidly 
becoming obsolete and overage. There- 
fore, as the tables show, if we are to have 
anything more than a token attack sub- 
marine fleet, we must immediately in- 
crease our submarine construction pro- 
gram. 

Let me submit one further point for 
your consideration. 

The Navy has been quick to point out 
that fighting Russian submarines is not 
a numbers matching game. The Navy 
has said that the usefulness of the 
nuclear-powered attack submarine best 
accrues when we are able to take ad- 
vantage of its unique characteristics in 
conjunction with other tools which sup- 
plement it. 

I do not deny this, but I am very much 
concerned that if we continue the con- 
struction of attack submarines at the 
present rate we very soon will not even 
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have enough submarines to run target 
for these other tools of antisubmarine 
warfare. 3 

Of all the elements of the U.S. Navy 
the nuclear-powered attack submarine 
will probably be the last to become ob- 
solete. Even the Polaris submarine, 
now being developed so vigorously, will 
undoubtedly give way to improved de- 
terrent systems utilizing the nuclear 
underwater concept. 

As my bill, H.R. 6483 provides, I again 
urge that we immediately build large 
numbers of attack submarines that have 
the capacity to sink Russian submarines. 
My bill proposes that the Congress au- 
thorize, for construction in the next 5 
years, 100 nuclear-powered attack sub- 
marines. 

To get started on this effort now, I 
propose that we immediately authorize 
in the fiscal year 1961 supplemental 
budget $500 million for the construction 
this year of 10 additional attack sub- 
marines. If we start now I am con- 
fident that these ships could be com- 
pleted in 1964 and 1965. If we build 
them on an accelerated basis, with top 
priority, and I propose that we do so, I 
am confident they can all be completed 
before the end of 1964. 

Mr. Speaker, from my own investiga- 
tions I have determined that these 10 
ships could be built without construct- 
ing new facilities. In other words, no 
retooling would be required. 

Failure to immediately start con- 
structing these attack submarines is a 
national admission that we do not in- 
tend to protect the lead we now have in 
the nuclear submarine field. 

To make my position crystal clear, I 
heartily support all efforts in the anti- 
submarine warfare program. 

In addition, I recognize the urgency of 
ship construction, including new carriers, 
Polaris submarine, amphibious ships or 
vessels, and all the other elements in- 
volved in establishing and maintaining 
sea power. 

I also recognize that ICBM missiles 
encased in hardened sites or moving 
around the countryside on flat cars, also 
play an important role in our defense 
structure. 

But when all is said and done, consid- 
ering the present state of the art, we have 
high hope of being able to at least briefly 
anticipate ICBM’s by tracking devices 
as they travel through thousands of miles 
of space. 

We have reason to hope that we will 
have enough advance notice to detect 
and intercept such missiles, 

But no one has yet found a way to 
overcome the natural cover of billions 
of tons of sca water particularly under 
conditions of variable temperature. 

Commonsense, therefore, would seem 
to indicate that this natural protection 
for our submarines Is also our greatest 
danger. 

Thus, that weapon which can seek out 
and destroy a submarine underwater is 
the weapon we should accelerate. 

That weapon, Mr. Speaker, is the nu- 
clear attack submarine. 

It is the weapon that will destroy the 
ballistic missile submarine that would 
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otherwise be able to fire its lethal load 
practically undetected. 

Mr. Speaker, in concluding these re- 
marks, I urge that we give immediate 
consideration to the construction of 100 
nuclear-powered attack submarines as 
provided for in my bill, HR. 6483, pend- 
ing since April 16, 1959, before the House 
Armed Services Committee. 


Tight-Money Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Frederic Inter-County Leader is one of 
Wisconsin's outstanding weekly news- 
papers. 

In these days of very hard times for 
weekly newspapers throughout America, 
days in which the weekly newspaper 
population is constantly diminishing, 
this fine Frederic paper stands out as a 
vigorous, widely read and mighty suc- 
cessful spokesman for the people of 
northwestern Wisconsin. 

Mr. President, recently the Inter- 
County Leader published an editorial in 
which they discuss the tight-money 
policy with remarkable thoughtfulness 
and perception. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this excellent editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered printed in the RECORD as 
follows: 

TIGCHT-MONEY Poier 

In a speech before the U.S. Senate, Febru- 
ary 4, which is now part of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE 
of Wisconsin revealed that the new tight- 
money policy is costing the schools an addl- 
tional $675 million each year. The speech 
followed the passage by the Senate of a 
$913 million school assistance bill. 

Mr. Proxmire said, “I would agree that 
this is a bright, not a dark, hour in the 
history of the Senate. I can think of noth- 
ing more important, nothing which is more 
desperately needed, than assistance for 
American education In this year of chal- 
lenge.” 

But, at the same time, Senator ProxmmE 
brought to the attention of the public that 
the direct action of the Federal Govern- 
ment agency, the Federal Reserve Board, 
has cost the schools a full two-thirds of the 
value of the bill passed. Between 1952 and 
1960, interest rates have increased for school 
bonds from 2.19 percent to 4.19 percent. 

According to standard figures for the 
Nation, an average elementary school costs 
about $500,000. The interest rate on such 
& project in 1952, carried for 30 years would 
reach $164,000. On this same basis the in- 
terest cost in 1960 has risen to $314,000, an 
increase of $150,000. In other words, the 
interest rate related to the construction 
cost of a school has gone up 30 percent. 
The total cost including interest and con- 
struction has gone up more than 22 percent. 

Senator Proxmime ssid, “Many will say 
that the increase in the interest rates is 
not the responsibility of any individual, of 
any group, or of any government agency; 
it is simply something which has happened 
in our economy. 
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“This is not the case. The interest rate 
is a direct function of the relationship be- 
tween the money supply and the gross na- 
tional product. As the money supply is in- 
creased by the Federal Reserve Board, the 
gross national product remaining constant, 
the interest rate falls. As the Federal Re- 
serve Board fails to increase the money 
Supply in relation to the gross national 
Product, or reduces the money supply, the 
interest rate goes up.” 

Between 1952 and 1953, the money supply 
Was held almost constant by the Federal 
Reserve System. It increased only $1.5 bil- 
lion. During the same year the gross na- 
tional product increased by approximately 
$18 billion. The result was that the money 
Supply, as a percentage of the gross national 
Product, dropped; so the inevitable hap- 
pened, interest rates for schools rose from 
2.19 percent to 2.72 percent. The same has 
been true for the years that followed. 

Last year the Federal Reserve Board re- 
-duced the money supply sharply. They 
took $4 billion out of circulation, and the 
gross national product increased very 
sharply—nearly $40 billion. The result was 
that the ratio between the money supply 
and gross national product dropped to the 
lowest in 30 years—29 percent. With the 
drop, interest rates increased to their high- 
est level in 30 years, Interest rates on 
School bonds rose to a punishing 3.90 per- 
dent. This trend is continuing, and already 
in 1960 the squeeze becomes tighter and the 
Cost of money for schools has increased to 
4.19 percent. 

According to the Senator, the Federal Re- 
Serve Board is directly responsible for the 
level of the cost of school bonds. He 
Pointed out that not a single dollar of that 
$675 million of the additional costs, the 22 
Percent increase in costs, goes to any work- 
ing man, none of it goes for higher con- 
Struction wages, or in profits to any of the 
School building contractors, who are gen- 
erally small business people. Every penny 
Of it goes to the money lenders, and comes 
from the property taxes of hard-pressed 
local citizens. 


Free Asia Opposes U.S. Recognition of 
Red China, Farley Reports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following reported 
by James A. Farley: 

Frer Asia Opposes U.S. Recocnrrion or RED 
CHINA, FARLEY Reports ` 

Los Ancries, Carw., March 2.—Free Asia 
is overwhelmingly in agreement on one 
thing, inflexible opposition to U.S. recogni- 
tion of Red China, James A. Farley, world- 
famous Democratic leader and board chalr- 
man of the Coca-Cola Export Corp., reported 
here today on his return from a 6-week 
anina trip to the South Pacific and Far 

t. 


“Leaders throughout Free Asla pointed out 
to me on my recent trip.” Farley asserted, 
‘that in the face of Communist China's ac- 
tion in Tibet, its invasion of Indian terri- 
tory, ts subversive efforts against its neigh- 
bors, and its refusal to renounce the use of 
force, tt would be a great error to reward 
Communist China by it or sup- 
Porting its entry into the United Nations. 
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"They mantained that until Communist 
China by its actions gives proof that it 
wishes to live in peace with its neighbors 
and is willing to cease its effort to under- 
mine their hard-won independence, nothing 
should be done to enhance the position or 
prestige of a Communist China regime, since 
this would simply increase Communist 
China's ability to increase its subversive 
action.” 


Free Berlin and the Summit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


3 OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 16,1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in a 
recent statement made in Milwaukee, 
Wis., on March 6, 1960, I briefly summa- 
rized my assessment of the situation 10 
weeks before the Geneva summit confer- 
ence, with particular reference to the 
‘critical problem of Berlin. I ask unani- 
mous consent at this time to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor, the text 
of my remarks on the Berlin crisis. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 

Big and dramatic events are on their way. 
It is only 10 weeks until the opening of the 
summit conference at Geneva. It is 16 
months since Khrushchev launched his ulti- 
matum against the freedom-loving city of 
free Berlin, and he is losing no opportunity 
to show his impatience—his toughness. 

He very badly wants to push the West— 
and freedom—out of Berlin. 

Even during his recent junket to Indo- 
nesin, he took time to threaten Berlin again. 
He demanded that the Western Powers sign 
peace treaties with both Germanies—West 
Germany and East Germany. 

If they did not, he threatened to sign his 
own treaty with East Germany, and to snuff 
out the legal rights of the occupying powers 
in Berlin. ` 

“West Berlin,” he said, “is on the territory 
of East Germany.” 

The 1958 ultimatum has already yielded 
big dividends to Khrushchey—two foreign 
ministers’ conferences, his visit to America, 
and an invitation to a series of summit 
meetings. But the appetite grows with eat- 
ing, and he wants more and more and more. 

At his press conference last month, our 
Secretary of State Herter acknowledged that 
the tough Soviet talk on Berlin has him 
worried. He attributed this tough Commu- 
nist talk to the lead the Soviet Union now 
holds over the United States in intercon- 
-tinental missiles—the so-called missile gap. 

This raises a very grave question—what 
have we done with the 16 months since Khru- 
shchev launched his warning? 

One thing we certainly cannot complain 
of—the attitude of the free people of West 
Berlin. Under the leadership of their gal- 
lant mayor, Willy Brandt—a man whom I am 
proud to number among my close friends— 
they have remained steadfast in the face of a 
long series of threats, 

I was in Europe in 1958 when the Khru- 
shchey ultimatum was delivered, and I went 
direct to Berlin to assure its mayor and peo- 
ple that the American people backed them 
to the hilt. 

I remember, as if it were yesterday how 
warmly Mayor Brandt welcomed me and with 
what pride he showed me his half of the 
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city—from its bustling shops and factories 
to its modern housing for workers. 

In long and frank talks as we drove about 
the city, he shared with me the grave prob- 
lems in maintaining this little island of free- 
dom in a totalitarian sea. 

At the heart of the city, by famous 
Brandenburg Gate, we stood together on the 
very frontier between freedom and slavery. 

I was deeply moved as he told me of the 
hardships of the first Berlin blockade, and 
expressed the gratitude of his people for the 
allied airlift which kept the city alive. The 
people of Berlin have put up a beautiful 
memorial directly in front of Tempelhof Air- 
port to the 38 flyers who lost their lives in the 
course of the airlift, and I was privileged to 
lay a wreath before it, 

I spoke to many Berliners, and asked them 
how their nerves were standing up under the 
strain. They told me: “Don't worry about 
our nerves, and we won't worry about yours.” 

I don’t worry about our nerves—but I do 
worry about the yawning gaps in our readi- 
ness to meet a crisis which may burst upon 
us in 10 weeks time—or even sooner. 

I am concerned, as many well-informed 
observers are, about the space gap and the 
missile gap. 

Soviet sputniks and luniks are blazing out 
into space with a magnitude of thrust which, 
even now—2 years after the first sputnik— 
we are unable to match. 

I am alarmed by the prospect that, within 
the next 2 or 3 years, the Russians may have 
a 3-to-1 advantage over us in missiles— 
but I am even more alarmed that the admin- 
istration reacts to this appalling prospect 
as if it were nothing more than the Russian 
victory in the winter Olympics. 

Tt Is the “complacency gap“ which troubles 
me even more than the missile gap. ` 

We have been warned—again and again 
and again. But all the administration does 
ns administer us another tranquilizing 
pill, 

There is another huge gap that bothers 
me—what I call the “testimony gap,” the 
gap between what we are told and what we 
uncomfortably suspect to be the painful 
truth. 

Recently we were told, in an official man- 
ual that shall remain nameless—and, in fact, 
unsanctified—that the idea of Americans 
having a right to know what's going on is, 
and I quote: “Another foolish remark often 
heard.” 

The manual has been shot down, but the 
malady lingers on. Only a few days ago the 
President blasted two of our most respon- 
sible newspapers— the New York Times and 
the Washington Post—for printing perfectly 
accurate reports of the testimony of former 
Defense Secretary Robert A. Lovett—a Re- 
publican, by the way. 

I for one shall keep repeating this so-called 
foolish remark until someone up there hears 
and heeds—and lets the American people 
know what's going on. 

Who are we fooling, anyway? Maybe our 
own people—but not, by Secretary Herter's 
admission, the Soviets. 

Then there is a third threatening gap— 
the “moral gap,“ the gap between what we 
preach and what we practice. 

Almost 6 years have passed since the Su- 
preme Court's decision outlawing segre- 
gated schools, Yet the administration and 
Congress still shirk their share of respon- 
sibility for enforcing that decision. 

We haven't eyen heard from the White 
House what we have every right to expect— 
a clear and unequivocal affirmation of the 
moral rightness of that historic decision. 

We talk of our prosperous. society—and 
yet we leave over 20 million of our people 
languishing in poverty: the aged, the sick, 
and those marooned in the depressed areas 
which pockmark our country, 

Khrushohey doesn’t need a “seeing eye“ 
satellite to spy out our weaknesses. 


As he sees tt, ours is a dying system 
and his hands are itching for the spade so 
that he can “bury” us—to quote his own 
blunt word. 

There isn’t any quizmaster who cen slip 
us, under the table, the answers to the grave 
questions which hang over us. There isn’t 
any “payola” that will ensure our prestige 
in the world, unless we earn it by deeds as 
well as words. 

I have made a careful study of Soviet 
strategy. 

There is no day-to-day fumbling in their 
policy, as there too often is in ours. They 
think in terms of years and of decades. 
They weigh future trends as well as present 
facts. 

They will have one kind of policy if they 
think America is rising in the world—a 
policy of respect and carefulness. They will 
have another, and much more unpleasant 
one, if they see we are sinking. 

They will be watching what we do, listen- 
ing to what we say, in the coming weeks. 
They will form their own shrewd judgment 
about whether we will continue sleepwalk- 
ing into the limbo of second-class powers— 
or whether we will, at long last, wake up 
and rally our great energies and capabilities 
for the crisis that lies ahead. 

It is good that we—Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike—have said in one united 
voice that we will stand firm on Berlin. 
But we must do more than say the right 
words—much more. We must move to close 
the gaps that cloud with doubt the firm- 
ness of our purpose. 

I have just heard that Mayor Brandt of 
free Berlin has cancelled plans to visit 
America and put the case of his beleaguered 
city before us—because of the renewed grav- 
ity of the situation there. 

He wants to be on the job 24 hours a day, 
to meet and to cope with whatever may 
come. Oh, how I wish that our own Gov- 
ernment had been on the job 24 hours a day 
Tor all these recent 7 years. 

For myself, I shall continue to blow the 
bugle, sound the warning, seek to awaken 
the American people to the peril in which 

stand. Given the full facts and 
alert, on-the-job leadership, we shali—I am 
utterly confident—surmount this coming 
crisis, 


` 


Extended Debate Justifies Itself 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix to the Recorp a very 
timely and well-written editorial from 
the Columbia Record of March 14, 1960, 
entitled “Extended Debate Justifies 
Itself.” The Record has as its editor 
one of the soundest and most able writers 
in this country, Mr. Henry Cauthen. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 2 

EXTENDED DEBATE JUSTIFIES ITSELF 

The value of extended debate has just been 
historically proved in the Senate of the 
United States. 

Not all of the prospective adyantages for 
the country which have come into vision 
through doors opened by this debate will be 
realized, but already there have accrued some 
benefits. It has been extremely healthy for 
the order and fairness of this Nation. 


i 
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True resolve, tireless enterprise and the 
harnessing of mentalities, under inspiration, 
are elements not to be denied. These are the 
qualities which the southern Senators have 
brought to the filibuster. 

And it has been the experience of men that 
the use of such qualities not only brings 
stated goals or quests closer, but often leads 
into unexpected areas of discovery and 
achievement. Almost any energetic news- 
paper reporter can narrate cases in which he, 
seeking a specific story for his paper, finds his 
enterprise has led him to another. Salesmen 
can tell of many a similar experience. So 
can scientific researchers. 

And so it has been in the extended debate 
over so-called civil rights legislation in the 
Senate. Who, for example, would have im- 
agined that during this debate northern and 
western liberal Senators would suddenly have 
been forced to join southerners to defeat 
one of the sections of the bill in contention? 

In the bill was a provision making it a 
Federal crime to interfere with Federal 
court orders in desegregation cases. This, 
of course, was aimed directly and exclusively 
at the South. Senator Lauscue, of Ohio, a 
conservative Democrat, had pro) the 
broadening of the provision to include court 
injunctions in labor cases and all other 
Federal court orders. 

This brought outraged liberals immedi- 
ately into action, and, under fear of the 
labor unions, they joined southerners in 
voting to kill the whole provision. The vote 
was 65 to 19 to eliminate that section of 
the bill. 

Southerners, of course, opposed the orig- 
inal section all along. And in voting with 
the strange companionship of the liberals 
they were consistent. The southerners were 
acting to protect their area of the country 
and the northerners and westerners to retain 
the trade-union vote. 

Had the southerners in the beginning, in 
a spirit of hopelessness, decided to abstain 
from extended debate over civil rights, there 
would never have been any such development 
as the elimination of the section. In the cir- 
cumstances, the scorned Lausche amend- 
ment made sense; it applied section 1, if 
there was to be such a section, to all court 
orders and removed the discrimination from 
the South, if not removing southern objec- 
tion. 

But the circumstances. changed. The 
northerners and westerners did not want 
laborite resistance to court orders affecting 
labor to be a crime. So fearful were these 
liberals of the unions that they went back 
on the Negroes by killing that section of the 
bill designed favorably to affect desegrega- 
tion, 

In protecting the unions, the northern and 
western Senators were compelled to let 
what purported to be protection of southern 
Negroes go by the boards. 

Here was one of the miracles, and doubt- 
less unexpected, coming out of the enter- 
prise of extended debate and helping justify 
what outside the South is regarded as a most 
iniquitous device—the filibuster. 


To Our Negro Friends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the agitation current in the Southern 
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States between races, I should like to in- 
corporate in the Recorp the following 
editorial from the Orlando Sentinel, 
Tuesday morning, March 8: 

> To OUR NEGRO FRIENDS 

Agitators from the Negro and white races 
are stirring up a new kind of trouble in the 
South: The lunch counter sitdown strike. 

This useless nonsense started in Virginia 
and North Carolina a few weeks ago. College 
students of both races, perhaps intent more 
upon attracting attention to themselves 
rather than sincerely protesting segregated 
eating, succeeded in setting off a wave of 
trouble which could become serious. 

The NAACP, an organization noted in re- 
cent years for creating dissension between 
the races rather than trying to find a 
realistic solution to the differences of 
opinion, was quick to give the sit-down 
strikes its blessing and encouragement. 

So today we find new racial tensions exist- 
ing in parts of the South where the ques- 
tion had not even come up. 

We want to point out to our Negro friends 
in central Florida that the motive behind 
this attempt to destroy harmony between 
the races is purely political. 

Item 1: The Senate is arguing the mat- 
ter of civil rights. It is not unreasonable 
to suppose that sit-down demonstrations are 
being promoted to provide ammunition for 
the supporters of punitive “civil rights” 
measures for the South. 

Item 2: A presidential election is coming 
up. Attempts will be made to solidify the 
Negro vote on an emotional basis. Also, at- 
tempts will be made to repudiate any south- 
ern candidate such as Senate Majority 
Leader LYNDON JOHNSON, 

Before central Florida Negroes allow 
themselves to be persuaded to participate in 
lunch counter demonstrations they should 
ask themselves three questions: 

1. Do I really want to eat in a white 
lunchroom? 

2. Am I helping the cause of my race by 
insisting that custom be reversed? 

3. Wouldn't racial harmony and under- 
standing be achieved more quickly if my 
race worked with, rather than against, other 
races? 


Expert Support for the Establishment of 
a “Know Your Government Office” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, sev- 
eral weeks ago, I introduced S. 3096 
which would establish a Know Your 
Government Office in the National 
Archives and Records Service of the 
General Services Administration. 

Dr. George B. Galloway, senior spe- 
cialist in American Government and 
Public Administration in the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress, has written me a very infor- 
mative and thoughtful letter comment- 
ing on this proposal. Dr. Galloway, who 
is one of the Nation's leading experts on 
governmental reform, indicates that he 
is in agreement with this proposal and 
in a most interesting fashion describes 
a similar office which existed from 1934 
to 1948. 

I feel that Dr. Galloway’s letter con- 
tains much useful background material 
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with reference to the idea of establish- 
ing a Know Your Government Office. 
For this reason, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that this letter and 
the text of S. 3096 be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the letter 
and bill were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Tue LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D.C, March 2, 1960. 
Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dan SENATOR: I have examined with much 
interest your bill (S, 3096) and supporting 
Statement for establishing a “Know Your 
Government Office.” 

It seems to me that this is an excellent 
Proposal for at least two reasons: (1) It 
Would establish a central clearinghouse. for 
informing the public on the organization 
and operation of the Federal Government: 
and (2) it might well reduce the workload 
on congressional offices created by constitu- 
ent inquiries for such information. 

The proposal to locate the new office in 
the National Archives and Records Service of 
the General Services Administration seems 
appropriate since that is where the U.S. 
Government Organization Manual is pre- 
Pared. 


An alternative title of the new Office might 
be the “Government Information Service.” 
It is pertinent to recall that such an agency 
as you now suggest actually existed in Wash- 
ington from March 1934, to June 30, 1948. 
In March 1934, a “U.S. Information Service“ 
Was established as a division of the National 
Emergency Council, to function as a central 
Clearinghouse for information on all phases 
of governmental activity. It continued as a 
division of the Office of Government Reports 
When that agency succeeded to the functions 
Of the National Emergency Council pursuant 
to the President's Reorganization Plan No. 2, 
effective July 1. 1939. It was transferred and 
Consolidated, along with other functions of 
the Office of Government „Into the 
Office of War Information by Executive Order 
9182 of June 13, 1942, where it functioned 
as the Division of Public Inquiries within the 
Bureau of § Services. Executive Or- 
der 9608, of August 31, 1945, transferred the 
Bureau of Special Services to the Bureau of 
the Budget where it functioned as the Goy- 
ernment Information Service. Upon the re- 
establishment of the Office of Government 
by Executive Order 9809, December 
12, 1946, the service again became a unit of 
this ofice. Subsequent to the enactment of 
the act approved July 30, 1947 (61 Stat. 588), 
the functions of the OGR were restricted and 
liquidation of the OGR was completed on 
June 30, 1948. 
Sincerely yours, 
Georcr B. GALLOWAY, 
Senior Specialist in American Govern- 
ment and Public Administration, 


S. 3096 
A bill to establish in the General Services 
Administration an office to disseminate 
general information concerning the or- 
ganization of the Federal Government. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
in order to achieve a better public under- 
Standing of the organization of the Federal 
Government, and the operation of its var- 
ious agencies, the Administrator of General 
Services shall establish in the National 
Archives and Records Service an office, to be 
located in Washington, District of Colum- 
bia, and to be known as the “Know Your 
Government Office” (hereinafter referred to 
as the “Office”). 
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(b) The functions of the Office shall 
include— 

(1) the dissemination of general informa- 
tion concerning the functions of the various 
departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment; 

(2) providing students and other inter- 
ested persons with information concerning 
the organization of the Government; 

(3) the furnishing of information upon 
request concerning the officer or agency to 
be contacted for specific inquiries bearing 
upon the activities of a particular agency 
of the Government; and 

(4) enhancing by an educational program 
public interest in and understanding of the 
structure and operations of the Govern- 
ment. 

Sec. 2. Such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this Act are 
hereby authorized to be appropriated. 


Educate the Whole Child 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
great debate about our educational de- 
ficiencies that has been going on 
throughout the country for the past sev- 
eral years, the fact that education con- 
sists of more than academic learning 
is often overlooked. This point is well 
developed in a letter written recently to 
the New York Herald Tribune by Mr. 
William Ashley, principal, Freeport High 
School, Freeport, N.Y. I believe Mr. 
Ashley's comments will be of interest to 
my colleagues and to all in the country 
who are concerned about and responsi- 
ble for the education of our young peo- 
ple. Mr. Ashley's letter follows: 

EDUCATE THE WHOLE CHAD 


To the New YORK HERALD TRIBUNE: 

Recently scare headlines appeared in your 
paper about the evils of athletics in junior 
high schools, 

As one who has spent many years in both 
the academic and athletic phases of our 
public education system, I greatly deplore 
unscientific generalizations that are made 
by people who know only one side of the 
story. These statements of opinion become 
gospel to many readers, 

I, of course, refer to Dr. Conant's study of 
the junior high schook system. Not all 
athletic programs are equally good, any 
more than the math or science courses in all 
schools compare favorably. However, by 
and large, this field is the last bastion in 
many a school for the perpetuation of the 
ideals and discipline so needed and often 
so lacking in our American culture. 

Would you propose that it is better to 
encourage a furthering of the ever-inereas- 
ing habits of smoking, drinking, partying 
and “corner hanging out“ by our 12- and 
13~year-olds rather than have them on the 
playing fields where at least an effort at 
social training is being made? If Dr. Con- 
ant was in this fleld of public education, 
he would soon find that it is quite an effort 
to encourage our young people into the field 
of athletic endeavor. It costs too much in 
sweat and effort, as opposed to gossiping in 
the corner drugstore. 

Again I say, it will be a sad day when you 
convince the American public that the elim- 
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ination of an athletic program is desirable, 
This has already been done to a great extent 
by TV and the movies. 

Certainly those who realize that education 
is a total process do not wish to be added 
to the deteriorating process already too far 
underway in our public schools, The great 
city of New York is a fine example of what 
happens to a school system that has càn- 
celed the educational value wf an athletic 


‘ogram. 

There is no confilct between intellectual 
development of our youngsters and the so- 
cial training provided for by a good athletic 
program. Education in America is not de- 
fictent only on the scholastic level, as studies 
such as Dr. Conant's indicate, but far more 
so on the moral and social side of the 
problem. 

I am sure that we all give at least lip- 
service to the idea that we cannot sepa- 
rate the physical from the intellectual, the 
social from the emotional. Therefore, total 
behavior must be the concern of the educa- 
tional process. 

How can this be done by eliminating that 
part of the process which best appeals to 
these various aspects of total development? 

WILLIAM ASHLEY, 
Principal, Freeport High School. 
Freeport, N.Y. 


The House by the Side of the Road 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on a hot summer afternoon, 
many years ago, a traveler walked along 
a country road. He was a stranger to 
the countryside, and he became hungry 
and thirsty and tired, but he saw no 
welcome farmstead to which he might 
retire for succor and refreshment. As 
the warm summer sun beat down upon 
him, he came to a bend in the dusty 
road and he saw a path winding its way 
over the hill into a shady, sylvan spot. 
He walked down the path and came to 
a little spring beneath the protecting 
trees, and beside the spring was a cup 
and a bowl of ripe, luscious fruit, Look- 
ing about him, he noted that the ground 
had been cleared and that a little table 
had been erected, surrounded by bench- 
es for the comfort of those who might 
pause to rest. After he had drunk from 
the cool, clear, refreshing water of the 
spring, and after he had renewed his 
strength by resting under the trees and 
by eating the fruit, he decided to look 
for his benefactor, the person who had 
made the recent pleasures possible. 
Consequently, he followed the path as it 
delved deeper into the forest until at 
last he came to a humble cottage. 
Knocking upon the door, he was greeted 
cheerfully by a kind man, bent with the 
weight of years. The traveler inquired 
as to the identity of the individual who 
kept the spring clean and the fruit fresh, 
and the old gentleman replied that it 
was he, but he refused to give his name, 
He was content to have the traveler 
know of his desire to remain anonymous 
and of his pleasure in making life a bit 
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happier for those who toil along the 
road. 


The kind old man’s name will never 
be known, but his kind acts inspired 
the traveler to write a poem that has 
been read by the youth of every race 
and repeated from the lips of men 
around the earth. The traveler was 
Sam Walter Foss; the poem, The House 
by the Side of the Road.” I ask unani- 
mous consent that this poem be printed 


following my remarks in the Appendix 


of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 


There are hermit souls that live withdrawn 
In the peace of their self-content; 

There are souls like stars, that dwell apart, 
In a fellowless firmament; 

There are pioneer souls that biaze their paths 
Where highways never ran— 

But let me live by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


Let me live in a house by the side of the road, 
Where the race of men go by— 
The men who are good and the men who are 


bad, 
As good and as bad as I. 
I would not sit in the scorner's seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban— 
Let me live in a house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


I see from my house by the side of the road, 
By the side of the highway of life, 

The men who press with the ardor of hope, 
The men who are faint with the strife. 
But I turn not away from their smiles nor 

their tears, 
Both parts of an infinite plan— 
Let me live in my house by the side of the 
road 
And be a friend to man. 


I know there are brook-giaddened meadows 
ahead 


And mountains of wearisome height; 
That the road passes on through the long 
afternoon 
And stretches away to the night. 

But still I rejoice when the trayelers rejoice, 
And weep with the strangers that moan, 
Nor live in my house by the side of the road 

Like a man who dwells alone. 


Let me live in my house by the side of the 
road, 
Where the race of men go by l 
They are good, they are bad, they are weak, 
they are strong, 
Wise, foolish—so am I; 
Then why should I sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban? 
Let me live in my house by the side of the 
road 
And be a friend to man. 


Attorney General’s Plea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1900 
Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, 


under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp I include a 
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timely editorial which appeared in the 

Washington Evening Star of yesterday, 

as follows: e 
ATTORNEY GENERAL'S PLEA 

Attorney General Rogers has appealed 
indirectly to the House to retain in its 
version of a civil rights bill the provision 
making it a Federal crime willfully to use 
force or threats of force to obstruct Federal 
court orders in school desegregation cases. 
The language used by the Attorney General 
is somewhat surprising, especially in the 
light of the debate in the Senate last Friday. 

Essentially this same provision was con- 
tained in section 1 of the administration bill 
submitted to the Senate. This section was 
killed, however, after the Senate, by vote 
of 65 to 19, had accepted the Lausche amend- 
ment which made it a crime to obstruct any 
Federal court order, not merely orders issued 
in school desegregation cases. 

Why did the Senate adopt the Lausche 
amendment by an overwhelming vote, and 
then move on to kill all of section 1 after 
the Lausche amendment had been added to 
it? In many respects, we think, this was 
purely a political performance. But some 
very persuasive arguments were advanced 
against section 1 as originally proposed by 
the administration. 

Chief among these was the contention that 
it would be unjust, as a matter of principle, 
to legislate with respect to one—and only 
one—class of cases. In this view, if it is 
wrong to obstruct court orders in school 
desegregation cases it is equally wrong to 
obstruct court orders in other types of cases. 
And if such obstruction is to be made a 
crime, the law should apply evenly to all 
obstructions, not to just one kind of ob- 
struction. The political hitch is that or- 
ganized labor would bitterly oppose the ap- 
plication of the Lausche doctrine to court 
orders in labor disputes. As a matter of 
principle, however, it seems to us that the 
argument in support of the Lausche proposal 
cannot be successfully answered. 

The Senate vote (49 to.35) to strike all of 
section 1 came after the labor lobbyists had 
been heard frem. But this action was not 
entirely a result of labor pressure. Senator 
Morse, for example, argued strongly, and we 
thought persuasively, to the effect that the 
new criminal provision in section 1 is not 
needed. He thought that existing law plus 
the power of a Federal judge to punish for 
contempt is sufficient. 

The Attorney General does not think that 
these remedies are adequate. He believes 
that the criminal provision is needed. If he 
is right in this, however, it is surprising to 
us that, in effect, he would be urging the 
House to ignore the sentiment of the Senate 
as expressed in the 65-to-19 vote on the 
Lausche amendment. The Attorney General, 
of course, did not say this in sb many words. 
But his appeal was strictly and repeatedly 
limited to school desegregation cases, and he 
even tried, not very successfully, to draw a 
distinction between court orders in school 
cases and court orders in other cases. Yet, 
according to Senator Morse, the Attorney 
General testified earlier before a Senate com- 
mittee that “if Congress feels there are other 
situations where there is a similar need for 
this (section 1) statute, we obviously would 
have no objection.” 

As of this date, however, Mr. Rogers ap- 
parently wants a criminal sanction applicable 
only to school desegregation cases. We think 
that this, as a matter of principle, is wrong, 
and we do not see how the 65 Senators who 
voted for the Lausche amendment can be 
expected to accept, in the House bill, the 
very same discriminatory provision which the 
Lausche proposal was designed to remedy. 


March 16 
Reuben B. Robertson, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on March 
15, 1960, the Asheville (N.C.) Citizen car- 
ried an editorial relating to former Dep- 
uty Secretary of Defense Reuben B. 
Robertson, Jr., who was a native of 
North Carolina. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD., 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REUBEN B. ROBERTSON, Jr. 


The death of Reuben B. Robertson, Jr., 
president of the Champion Paper & Fiber Co. 
and former Deputy Secretary of Defense, in 
a highway accident in Cincinnati, brought 
pain and sorrow to the Champion family and 
to his great many friends in western North 
Carolina and elsewhere in the Nation. 

He was an industrial and public figure of 
national stature. His passing is a loss that 
the Nation can ill afford. 

A vigorous and able man of friendly, out- 
going personality, he was much interested 
in people and their welfare and he had a 
deep appreciation of the importance of 
proper human relations in industry. 

Mr. Robertson, the son of Reuben B. Rob- 
ertson, Sr., of Asheville, Champion board 
chairman, and of the late Mrs. Robertson, 
was born in Asheville in 1908. 

After graduating from Asheville school, 
he won a degree in chemical engineering at 
Yale in 1930 after which he studied forestry 
in Europe before joining the Champion com- 
pany at Canton. 

He held numerous positions of responsibil- 
ity in the company before his election to the 
presidency in 1950. He made his home in 
Cincinnati while the vast opera- 
tions of Champion at Hamilton, Ohio, Can- 
ton, and Pasadena, Tex. 

After making his home in Cincinnati, Mr. 
Robertson maintained his close family, social 
and business ties with western North Caro- 
lina. He was the third generation of the 
family with Champion, founded in 1893 in 
Hamilton by his grandfather, Peter G. Thom- 
son, 

As Champion president, Mr. Robertson 
earned a reputation as one of the Nation's 
top industrial executives. In 1957 he was 
named “Man of the Year” in the paper indus- 
try for outstanding service to his country. 
Previously, in 1953, the National Association 
of Manufacturers named him “Man of the 
Year” for his work as head of a group of 
businessmen sent abroad by President Eisen- 
hower to evaluate the U.S. security program. 

Other governmental services of Mr. Rob- 
ertson included the vice chairmanship of a 
committee that studied the Defense Depart- 
mentis business setup for the Hoover Com- 
mission on Governmental Organization. In 
1950-51 he was on the Wage Stabilization 
Board and in 1942 he served on the War Pro- 
duction Board before entering the Army in 
Worid War II as a captain. He rose to the 
rank of lieutenant colonel. 

Mr. Robertson came into greater national 
prominence as Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
1955-57. e exhibited patriotic devotion and 
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worked earnestly and ably in behalf of Amer- 
ica’s security. 

After returning to private life, he main- 
tained close contact with defense matters 
and stanchly upheld the defense policies of 
the administration. Only last month one 
of his last speeches, if not the last, was on 
the subject of defense. It was prepared for 
the meeting of the chamber of commerce in 
Waynesville. 

Though a busy corporation head and a 
director of several other corporations, Mr. 
Robertson found time for active participa- 
tion in such causes as education, conserva- 
tion, the Red Cross, the YMCA, and the com- 
munity chest, both while at Canton and in 
Cincinnati. He was also a vestryman. 

Mr. Robertson will be remembered for his 
Many fine accomplishments in business and 
civic life and for his devoted service to the 
Nation and its security. 


Baring Letter Exchange on Bureau of 
Public Roads False Technical Data 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the Recor» information on an 
exchange of letters between Mr. Robert 
E. Merriam, Deputy Assistant to the 
President, and me. On January 27, 1960, 
I addressed a letter to Mr. Merriam 
Which was substantially identical to a 
letter I addressed to the Secretary of 
Commerce on the same date, now ap- 
Dearing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
February 4, 1960, pages A963 and A964. 
In that letter to Mr. Mueller I showed 
conclusively that the Bureau of Public 
Roads did falsify pertinent technical in- 
formation in presenting its side of the 
Picture to the John A. Blatnik Special 
Committee investigating the selection of 
the routing of the Interstate Freeway 
System from the California State line 

Reno and Sparks to Vista, Nev. 
I now wish to insert in the Recorp the 
Unusual answer Mr. Merriam sent on 
February 16, 1960, and the letter I ad- 
dressed to Mr. Merriam on March 4, 
1960, in which I showed that the respon- 
Sibility for disciplining the Bureau of 
Public Roads on account of its issuance 
of false technical data to the John A. 
Blatnik Special Committee rests with the 
President of the United States in the 
exercise of his executive power in ac- 
cordance with article II, section 1 of the 
Constitution of the United States. The 
letters follow: 


THE Wurre HoUsE, 
Washington, February 16, 1960. 
The Honorable WALTER S. BARING, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Barma: I wish to thank you for 
your letters of January 26 and January 27 
With their further information regarding the 
National Defense Highway program for the 
Reno area. 

There is very little I can add to my letter 
of September 22, 1959, to you. 

Your two recent letters are mostly con- 
cerned with statements made in the Blatnik 
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subcommittee report with which I was ac- 
quainted when I wrote my letter of Septem- 
ber 22, It appears advisable at this time for 
you to discuss questions of interpretation of 
information contained in this report di- 
rectly with the subcommittee. In this direct 
manner the problem of the third party is 
not produced, 

While it would appear that the questions 
vou have recently raised regarding the data 
furnished the subcommittee by the Bureau 
of Public Roads should be taken up with the 
subcommittee, I am requesting the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to furnish me with an 
analysis and interpretation of the comments 
in your letters with respect to the benefit 
cost data. 

I am sure we are all interested in insuring 
that the information furnished public bod- 
ies shall be as accurate and complete as 
possible, and your interest on this occasion 
is appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT E. MERRIAM, 
Deputy Assistant to the President. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 4, 1960. 
Mr. ROBERT E. MERRIAM, 
Deputy Assistant to the President, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ma. Merriam: This will acknowledge 
your letter of February 16. In my letter to 
you dated January 27 I told you, that the 
Bureau of Public Roads’ testimony before 
the John A. Blatnik subcommittee that the 
benefit-cost ratio of the Reno-Sparks Third 
Street Route would be 4.6 is false. 

As all the affected constituted authorities 
as they reached their decisions were using 
essentially the same false data, their deci- 
sions, although possibly in agreement, are 
unsupported by technical fact and are, there- 
fore, valueless. The Blatnik subcommittee, 
page 17 of its House Report No. 292, did 
“attach no sinister motives to the action of 
the Bureau in the above regard.” 

Now that the Blatnik subcommittee mem- 
bers know through unrefuted charges that 
the Bureau of Public Roads has presented 
false technical information to it at the Reno 
hearings, it may wish to reexamine its at- 
tachment of “no sinister motives to the ac- 
tion of the Bureau in the above regard.” 

The Blatnik subcommittee may wish to re- 
examine its comclusions and recommenda- 
tions, report, page 17: 

(a) The record contains falsely high bene- 
fit-cost ratio figures for a downtown high- 
way through Reno. 

When the record has been purged and 
factual technical data supplied, the record 
may well support charges that Federal par- 
ticipation in financing the construction of a 
downtown interstate highway through Reno 
would be a wasteful expenditure of Federal 
moneys. 

(b) Line J—Verdi: Coercion and pressure. 
Report, page 17, shows there was not tech- 
nical compliance by State officials with Fed- 
eral statutory requirements on public hear- 
ings. It shows that the Bureau of Public 
Roads colluded with the State officials in 
violating the statutory requirements. 

The record shows that the citizens of 
Reno, who live near and have full knowledge 
of the line J—Verdi infamy, received ample 
communication from the State to support 
their commonsense appraisal of the outrages 
being perpetrated upon them by the State, 
Federal, and county authorities. The citi- 
zens may well demand a house cleaning, 
rather than a justification and whitewash. 

(c) Possible guidelines and paperwork in 
the “consideration of economic effects“ by 
the Bureau of Public Roads would be an 
insult to the citizens as long as the Bureau 
of Public Roads can serve false information 
to the Congress of the United States and 
to the public with impunity. 

(d) A falsifying Bureau of Public Roads 
does not need its “investigative func- 
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tion * * * strengthened.” The Bureau of 
Public Roads needs to be investigated. 

Nothing in your letter of September 22, 
1959, bears on the infamy of the interstate 
highway program scandal in Reno. 

We are not discussing “questions of in- 
terpretation of information contained in this 
(Blatnik) report.” We are discussing false 
testimony presented to Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States as they were prop- 
erly exercising their legislative powers in 
accordance with article I, section 1, of the 
Constitution of the United States by the 
Bureau of Public Roads which is a Bureau 
of an executive department acting under the 
Executive power of the President of the 
United States and answerable to him in ac- 
cordance with article II, section 1, of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

There is no third party; the President of 
the United States is the first party where a 
bureau responsible to him presents false 
testimony. 

We are more than “interested in insuring 
that the information furnished public bodies 
shall be as accurate and complete as pos- 
sible.” 

The continuing viability of the United 
States of America depends on the furnishing 
of accurate technical and economic fact to 
public bodies by constituted authorities and 
their consultants. rl 

Sincerely, 
WALTER S. BARING, 
Congressman for Nevada. 


America’s Crisis in Open Land 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in facing 


the future, we need to provide realistic 


programs for preserving our out-of-door 
heritage for an ever-expanding Nation. 
Population-wise, for example, the present 
total of 180 million is expected to in- 
crease to 240 million by 1975—60 million 
more than today. 

In addition to more people, the average 
citizen today is living longer. In 1885, 
the life span was 40 years; today, it is 
about 70. Changes in the pattern of 
living—including increased leisure time 
for our citizens—also put ever-greater 
demands upon our open lands. 

All of these factors emphasize the need 
for preservation of our basic resources— 
soil, forests, and water—if these inval- 
uable assets are to be retained in suffi- 
cient volume for future generations. 

As we know, the present technological, 
industrial, urban-expansion revolution 
now being experienced by the country 
has the effect of eradicating, acre by 
acre, more and more of the open land 
of this great country. „ 

As a Nation blessed with tremendously 
rich land and natural resources, we need 
to design ever-improved constructive 
programs for nonwaste utilization, as 
well as replenishment—so far as pos- 
sible—of these resources. If we fail, we 
will be doing a disservice to ourselves 
and to future generations who deserve— 
along with a progressing technological, 
scientific inheritance—a preservation of 
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an outdoor heritage—significant to man's 
existence. i 

Recently, the Milwaukee Journal pub- 
lished an informative article on this topic 
entitled “America’s Crisis in Open Land.” 

Reflecting upon a serious problem with 
which we in Congress, as well as others 
throughout the country need to be deep- 
jy concerned, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the article printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: } 

AMERICA’S CRISIS IN OPEN LAND 


(Condensed from a booklet published by 
the American Institute of Park Executives, 
as the result of a park workshop conducted 
at Michigan State University.) 


Man needs open spaces. We do not know 
why the sight of the open sky, the soothing 
quiet of woodland, the breath of a fresh sea 
breeze or the first view of a majestic natural 
Jandscape fills emotional needs which no 
amount of manmade comforts and conven- 
iences can satisfy. 

We do know that, in order to maintain 
physical and mental health, we must con- 
tinually renew our contact with nature. 

The spilling over of population from the 
crowded centers of our cities into the 
suburbs, the yaulting over those suburbs 
into the open country beyond, reflects man's 
eternal reaching out for open space. 

CROWDING AND OUTER SPACE 


Our insistence on an urban existence is 
not a matter of free choice. To an ever 
greater degree our economy is centered in 
our cities. The feeling of being crowded— 
of people and things pressing in on us from 
all sides—has crept up on us gradually. It 
causes some of us to behave irrationally, 
even self-destructively. 

The rapid increase in degenerative disease, 
in mental disease, crime, and juvenile de- 
linquency are among: its overt symptoms. 
It leads to rivalries, tensions, and hatreds 
between individuals, races, nationalities, 
communities, and even nations. To love 
and appreciate our fellow man as our con- 
science tells us we should, we need elbow 
room and breathing space. — 

This increasing crowdedness is the psy- 
chological cause of the space age. But most 
of us will still have to work out our life 
problems right here on earth. That 
crowded feeling—that growing sensation of 
suffocation—could ensily become more and 
more painful until we reach the point where 
we can no longer deal with its social con- 
sequences. That would mean a breakdown 
of our social structure, 

We must do what we can to prevent that. 
Open land is fast disappearing in the very 
places where it is most needed. We are 
facing a genuine crisis that does not affect 
all areas equally. It is most acute in the 
areas where population is growing fastest. 

A hundred years ago opportunities for 
outdoor activity were abundant, for 85 per- 
cent of our population then lived in the 
country. Now nearly 70 percent of us live 
in urban areas and only about 30 percent 
in the country. 

Meantime the urban dweller spends more 
and more of his working, studying, eating, 
visiting and even travel hours in shells of 
wood, masonry, metal, and plastic. Conse- 
quently, the greater is his need to relieve his 
recumulated emotional and nervous ten- 
sions. 

MORE IDLE DAYS IN LIFE 

And while this need grows, the remain- 
ing open land available for the tonic of 
outdoor activity moves constantly farther 
away and harder to reach. He seeks sub- 
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stitute satisfactions in outdoor adventure 
stories and western movies, his teenaged 
children drive aimlessly about hoping to 
bump into some excitement and his younger 
ones try to escape monotony through TV 
shows or comic books. 

Sooner or later we are bored by these 
substitute satisfactions because the amount 
of leisure time at our disposal is rapidly in- 
creasing. Since the beginning of the ¢en- 
tury the standard workweek has been cut 
by one-third. Vacations are also longer and 
there are more paid holidays and leaves. 

Meanwhile, the lengthened span of hu- 
man life adds more idle days to the average 
lifetime. In 1885 the average lifespan was 
40 years. Today it is well above 70. The 
average American male above 65 years of 
age enjoys (or suffers) an average of 10 
waking hours of leisure per day. His wife 
has 14 such hours (although she might dis- 
pute it). 

Seventy-five years ago the average man 
spent 5.6 percent of his total lifetime in 
school, 26 percent working and had only 
7.8 percent left for leisure. Today a man 
spends about 4 percent of his lifetime at 
school, only about 15 percent at work and 
has about 21 percent left for leisure. 

Add to these changes the many things 
which are shortening the time required by 
housework and our personal needs, and the 
need for leisure time outlets becomes ever 
more intense. Here is one of the knottiest 
social problems of our age. How shall we 
dispose of these mounting surpluses of idle 
time? 

If it cannot be used constructively, it 
must inevitably be used destructively. 

In any metropolitan community a well 
planned system of parks and protected open 
areas offers more different solutions to these 
problems than any other single factor. Parks 
open up an unlimited range of healthful and 
emotionally satisfying experiences to people 
of all ages. 

“BEST REMEDY WE KNOW” 


Protected natural areas provide that re- 
newed contact with nature which is the best 
remedy we know for the mounting tensions 
of urban life, 

The factor that makes the leisure time 
problem so acute is the “explosion” of popu- 
lation in our metropolitan areas. This ex- 
plosion in the form of new suburb after sub- 
urb spreading far out into the open country 
increases the need by destroying the very 
open spaces we must have to satisfy it. 

As Europe's cities grew slowly most of them 
reserved enough open space to maintain the 
unhurried, pleasant, balanced community 
living they had known as mere villages. 
Europeans never accepted the industrial 
reyolution without reservation. They doubt- 
ed it held the answer to every human need. 
Thus they were able to preserve essential life 
values which we, in our hurry to increase 
our material prosperity, tended to shrug 
off as unnecessary luxuries. 

Paris is remembered with intense pleasure 
and affection by almost every visitor. Per- 
haps the chief reason why the French capital 
is so beautiful and so pleasant to live in is 
that there are, in the city and the area im- 
mediately surrounding it, no less than 385,- 
000 acres of publicly and privately owned 
park lands open to all the people. 

No American city has felt it needed or 
could afford a proportion of open space to 
population compared with what many Eu- 
ropean cities have achieved. Our spreading 
metropolitan areas ate up open land at a rate 
far higher than their populations grew. The 
farther out people moved, the more private 
living space they wanted around them. A 
hundred years ago the typical building lot 
was only 20 feet wide. Today it is 80-100 
feet. A century ago, a population increase 
of 1,000 people required 10 acres. Today it 
calls for 100-200 acres. 
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The central portions of most of our older 
cities can absorb more population only 
through slow, costly processes of urban re- 
development. Most of the growth must take 
place on the fringes of the metropolitan 
area, in what yesterday was open country. 

By 1975 about 60 million more people will 
have been added to our metropolitan popu- 
lation. Of these only 10 million will be ab- 
sorbed by our central cities. Fifty million 
will help to swell suburbia. And of these 
26 million will be living in what today is still 
open country. 

By the year 2,000 what is now open land 
will in itself be supporting between 58 and 
75 million souls. 


AUTOMOBILES MULTIPLY FASTER THAN PEOPLE 


Automobiles multiply even faster than peo- 
ple. Besides providing the rocket power be- 
hind metropolitan sprawl, our automobiles 
themselves are space eating destroyers of 
open land. Our present crop of motor vehi- 
cles (about 70 million) would cover 600,000 
acres if parked bumper to bumper. In 
actuality, they are tying up at least double 
that amount of space, 

When completed, our new Federal Inter- 
state System of Highways alone will occupy. 
1,500,000 acres. (This would be an area al- 
most 10 times that of Milwaukee County.) 
More millions of acres are tied up in in- 
adequate networks of streets, roads, and 
through ways. 

Our growing system of air transport, too, 
is draining away more of our open land. 
The growth of cities requires not only much 
larger airports, but more of them. 

Some of our cities and metropolitan re- 
gions have park programs which are to some 
degree expanding proportionally with in- 
creasing population. Few if any of our park 
programs have dared to hope to acquire and 
maintain more than about one acre of park 
land to every 100 population That ratio 
was determined as a standard for wholesome 

community living half a century ago. 

Today the standard of one acre of park 
space to 100 people is outmoded. But judged 
even by outdated standards, it is doubtful 
whether 10 percent of our metropolitan 
areas have acquired enough open land. Al- 
most none has á program massive or aggres- 
sive enough to meet the requirements of the 
next 10 or 20 years. 

Not only are they failing to acquire new 
lands fast enough. Many cannot even hold 
what they already have. Cleveland is try- 
ing to make up its collective mind whether 
to give away a plece of its 50-year-old mall 
to the owner of a chain of hotels. West- 
chester County (New York) may sell a big 
piece of a park to a manufacturer. Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn., recently traded its only 
park for a new industry, while Andalusia, 
Ala, was turning its only open land into a 
parking lot. In Portland, Oreg. a new high- 
way will cut across 21 parks; Wilmington, 
Del. will lose 40 acres of park to a new ex- 
pressway. 

By comparison with other public services, 
well planned park programs cost little. 
Many a fine park will repay its initial cost by 
raising the values of adjacent properties, in- 
creasing the community’s tax revenues. 
Central Park in New York City is a classi 
example. ; 

TOMORROW TOO LATE TO SAVE LAND 


Because the crisis permits no time to be 
lost, the park battle must be waged on sev- 
eral fronts. Regional coordination in wide- 
spread metropolitan areas where there are 
many political subdivisions is essential. 

In congested parts of cities it is very costly 
to create open spaces, But larger parks and 
reserved natural areas can be quite. acces- 
sible even miles from the city center. 

Action to meet the open land crises in our 
Metropolitan communities must move fast. 
Tomorrow will be too late. 
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Well-Known Postal Union Officer Going 
Strong After 60 Years in Organizational 
Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16,1960 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to include in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD a statement made by Harry Spiegel, 
€xecutive vice president of Branch 1, 
United National Association of Post Of- 
fice Craftsmen, in which he pays tribute 
to a distinguished public servant, An- 
drew T. Walker, president, on the occa- 
Sion of 60 years of dedicated service to 
the rank and file in the Post Office De- 
Partment. 

The statement follows: 

WELL-KNOWN POSTAL UNION OFFICER GOING 

STRONG AFTER 60 YEARS IN ORGANIZATIONAL 


Worx 
(By Harry Spiegel) 

Every Individual of accomplishment has 

& trademark. A cigar in his mouth, carry- 

a particular kind of paper case, perhaps 
a cane, or a genial smile. The ready smile 
uu the one associated with one of New York 
Post office's most distinguished individual. 
Andrew T. Walker, president of Branch 1, 
United National Association of Post Office 

tsmen—a fluent and able employee rep- 
Tesentative basing his knowledge of civil 
Service matters on 60 years of personal ex- 
perience, Andrew T. Walker whose wit and 
Wisdom have sharpened with age is ap- 
Proaching his 80th birthday. At the four- 
Score mark Andy Walker looks remarkably 
8pry for an elderly gentleman, there is the 
Same impish twinkle in his eye when he was 
Called that fresh blond-haired kid from the 
West Side, In fact his one trouble is a limp 
as a result of a fractured hip some years 
back which happened during a dance bump- 
se-dalsy“ at a convention. 

Andy continues his vigorous activity each 
day as president of Branch 1, UNAPOC, at 225 
West 34th Street, in the center of midtown 
New York, rounding out a daily pattern of 
Meetings with postal officials or representing 
Members as disciplinary or appeal hearings. 
Keeping in touch with over 250 station dele- 
Fates by phone in his suite of offices on the 
13th floor. 

The name of Andy Walker is not new in 
Washington or in many congressional offices 
and his concern for the aggrieved has earned 
him the admiration and respect of not alone 
the 39,000 New York postal men and women 
but throughout the State of New York and 
the Nation as well. 

Branch 1, of the United National Associa- 
tion of Post Office Craftsmen amended its 
bylaws some years back to permit Andy to 
Continue on as president when he reached 
the mandatory tetirement age of 70 and, in 
& few weeks, I will be happy to present his 
name once again in nomination for the 
Office of president. An office he has filled 
With distinction for many, many years. 

When I joined branch 1 almost 30 years 
ägo my delegate at that time Belle van Zandt 
volunteered a bit of advice which has never 
Tailed me. She said, “If you ever have a 
Problem in connection with the job or what 
to do, talk with Andy Walker.” That is as 
true today as it was over half century ago. 

Time and again I have had occasion to real- 
ize how much Andy Walker meant to the 
United National Association of Post Office 
Craftsmen because he had the answers and 


‘ 
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the heartfelt willingness to help one and 
all, regardless if they belong to our associa- 
tion. 


This is the Andy who has served our branch 
ever since he became an officer of our 
organization. Quietly, efficiently and unsel- 
fishly he has been the friend of all and 
enemy of none. I have never heard a dis- 
paraging comment about him. 

In 60 years of service he has earned the 
confidence, friendship and gratitude of postal 
officials both here in New York City and in 
Washington and also the friendship of mem- 
bers of the House and Senate. He has 
labored long and hard in behalf of branch 
1 and even now in the twilight years is 
working at a job that represents to him a 
purpose in living. 

Dedication is a rare quality indeed and 
commands respect whenever or wherever it 
shows itself. Andy Waiker has truly dedi- 
cated himself and stil dedicating himself 
tor the betterment of his fellow man and has 
in that effort passed up many a service pro- 
motion to better his personal self and gain. 
1960 will mark the 80th birthday of Andrew 
T. Walker and his 60th birthday of organiza~ 
tion activity and from coast to coast will 
come the sort of messages to a grand old guy 
to make his heart and spirit just as young as 
his first day when he took his postal oath 
of duty. 


Grain Storage Investigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HOW. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Special Investigating Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry has been conducting hearings 
in recent weeks on the grain storage 
program of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Under the leadership of the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] 
the subcommittee has scrutinized the 
strikingly high profits earned by many 
warehouses which store Government 
grain. On March 1, 1960, the Des 
Moines Register carried an editorial 
which is a careful, thorough, and accu- 
rate description of the grain storage 
situation as revealed by the subcommit- 
tee. I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GRAIN STORACE Costs 

The Department of Agriculture is nego- 
tiating new storage fees for its mountainous 
grain surpluses stored in commercial ware- 
houses. The current fee for corn is 16.5 
cents per bushel per year. 

A study by the Department published 
some time ago indicated that the average 
direct annual operating cost of warehouse- 
men for grain storage was 9.5 cents per 
bushel per year. This does not include in- 
come taxes, quality and quantity deteriora- 
tion, and margin for return on investment. 
But, making liberal allowance for these costs, 
it is clear that many commercial warehouses, 
including farmers’ cooperatives, have been 
earning large profits from storing Govern- 
ment grain. 

Now the ent has revised its estl- 
mates of the average cost to adjust to a lower 
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depreciation cost. The Department ac- 
countants were criticized by congressional 
investigators for accepting rapid deprecia- 
tion—quick writeoff under the tax laws to 
encourage construction of storage space. 
With a lower cost of depreciation the aver- 
age direct operating cost came out at 8.4 
cents instead of 9.5. 

These cost figures can be argued back and 
forth incessantly, Some of the smaller and 
less efficient operators of course have higher 
costs. With any average, firms handling 
about half the total storage would have costs 
above the average and about half below the 
average. So it is incorrect to say that all 
commercial warehouses are making huge 
profits from of Government grain. 

Also, it should be recognized that some of 
the grain is stored by farmers themselves. 
and they also get the 16.5 cents. Since the 
programs are intended to support farm in- 
come, some subsidy in this grain storage fee 
to farmers could be defended, Also, the 
profits of the farmers’ co-ops presumably are 
returned to farmers. 

But after all the qualifications are made, 
it still is apparent that the Government has 
been spending far too much money for 
storing the grain surpluses. 

These costs could be lowered substantially. 
At the very minimum, the Government could 
use all the Government-owned space avail- 
able, for which costs are lower, before con- 
tracting more commercial space. 

In negotiation of new storage fees, lower 
rates should be established. I . 
the Government could buy some new bins 
in order to have a lever to get lower commer- 
cial fees. 

Plainly, the Government is going to be in 
the business of storing grain for some years 
to come. 

The grain crops for 1960 probably will be 
as large, and perhaps larger, than in 1959. 
There is no production control program in 
sight that will reduce the additions to stor- 
age—let alone permit any reduction in 
stocks. The Goyernment ought to handle 
this storage matter as cheaply as possible, 

But let no one be misled into thinking 
that this will reduce total farm price support 
expenditures very much. These can be re- 
duced only in two ways—(1) cut the price 
supports much farther and let farm income 
slide, or (2) establish an effective production 
control program, with quotas in bushels. 

The latter alternative would be difficult 
to manage. But it is the only way to reduce 
Government farm subsidies and give farm- 
ers higher income in the marketplace. 
More and more farm groups are coming to 
the conclusion that some restriction on out- 
put or marketing should be made a condition 
of eligibility for Government subsidy. 

The present program which encourages 
unlimited production at a guaranteed price 
is extremely costly. The profits in grain 
storage operations have created large vested 
interests in continuing the program just as 
it is. But it is in the interest of farmers to 
get the costs of Government farm programs 
down—without reducing farm income, 


California, Midwest and Eastern Editors 
Regret United States “No” to Dutch 
Airline 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DONALD L. JACKSON . 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 
Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the following editorials from 


, 
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newspapers in California, in the Middle 
West, and on the eastern seaboard, all 
regretting the refusal this month by the 
US. State Department of the request 
of Netherlands Government to allow 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines to land planes 
at Los Angeles International Airport and 
thus provide rapid jet service between 
our west coast and Amsterdam, via Can- 
ada. 

On the dates shown, these papers pub- 
Ushed their views under the following 
headings: 

Pasadena Independent Star-News, Feb- 
ruary 14, “Denial of Air Rights to Dutch Ill- 
Advised.” 

Los Angeles Herald-Express, February 22, 
“Socking Our Good Friends.” 

Los Angeles Enterprise, February 5, Dls- 
criminatory Decision—State Department De- 
nies Los Angeles Landing Rights to Royal 
Dutch Airlines.” 

Detroit News, February 13, Wounding the 
Dutch.” 

Los Angeles Mirror-News, February 22, 
“KLM Should Fly Into Los Angeles.” 

Long Beach Independent, February 17, “A 
Provincial Decision.” 

Cleveland Plain Dealer, February 14, “A 
Harsh Decision.” 

Baltimore Sun, February 18, “Offending a 
Friend.“ 

Detrolt Free Press, February 20, In One 
Easy Lesson, How To Lose a Good Friend.” 

USLA Daily Bruin, February 11, “Air 
Trouble.” 


Now, Mr. Speaker, the State Depart- 
ment's own background statement con- 
cerning the negotiations last month be- 
tween the two governments on the 
Netherlands request was published in the 
Senate proceedings reported in the Rec- 
orp February 25. On page 2963 the State 
Department’s summary includes this 
sentence; z 

International airline traffic rights are sub- 
ject to bargaining on the basis of an equitable 
overall exchange of economic benefits for the 
airlines of each country. 


It has been my impression, Mr. Speak- 
er, that international agreements prop- 
erly are based on a much broader 
consideration than a single segment of 
the economy of either country, such as 
the airlines. 

The State of California, Mr. Speaker, 
and particularly the Los Angeles area, 
are the fastest growing sections of our 
country. The recent tremendous in- 
crease in the population of the Los An- 
geles area and the estimates of its 
continuing phenomenal growth, as well 
as the importance of the industry and 
agriculture of the area, justify the belief 
that it has the potential of becoming one 
of the world’s most important air traffic 
centers. On the basis of this belief, the 
Los Angeles community is investing $46 
million in a new international airport. 
Yet, today, only three lines operate be- 
tween Los Angeles and Europe: Pan 
American, TVA, and SAS. Even with 
the addition of two proposed services, 
those of Air France and BOAC, only five 
air carriers will provide transatlantic 
services out of Los Angeles, the largest 
urban center in Western America, as 
compared with 16 out of New York. 

If Los Angeles is to develop into the 
important international air traffic cen- 
ter, which it could become in the ab- 
sence of artificial restrictions, then addi- 
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tional carriers must be allowed to pro- 
vide direct service from Los Angeles to 
other foreign centers of air traffic. These 
additional services could provide not only 
a volume of transportation which is 
needed, but also the stimulus to improve 
quality of service which added competi- 
tion would afford. They could also 
foster and promote the development of 
additional industrial and trading rela- 
tionships with other foreign areas. 

Specifically the grant of the KLM 
route would support and bolster the al- 
ready existing strong and profitable 
trade relations between California and 
the Netherlands which is an important 
purchaser of agricultural and manufac- 
tured products, particularly aircraft and 
fruits and vegetables from the Southern 
California area. It could also strengthen 
KLM, which is one of Southern Cali- 
fornia’s best customers. KLM’s fleet is 
almost entirely American built. It has 
spent over the years approximately $200 
million for planes and equipment, mostly 
of Douglas manufacture, and at the 
present time it has commitments in an 
amount of over $100 million for addi- 
tional Douglas and Lockheed planes. I 
am told that these amounts are two and 
a half times the revenue from traffic to 
and from the United States which KLM 
has enjoyed. 

For all these reasons, the Southern 
California community has manifested its 
strong desire for additional carriers and 
specifically its desire to have KLM ac- 
corded the new route. The city coun- 
cil of Los Angeles, the Board of Super- 
visors of Los Angeles County, the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce, the Cali- 
fornia Contract Cities Organization, the 
International Association of Machinists, 
the Southern California local of the In- 
ternational Union of United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, and the Sunkist 
Growers are among those organizations 
which have accorded their official sup- 
port of the Dutch request. 

Iam, of course, aware of the fact that 
it is an objective of American policy, in 
negotiating route agreements with for- 
eign countries, to seek an equal exchange 
of economic benefits. However, I dis- 
agree with any contention that in weigh- 
ing the exchange of economic benefits 
our Government should restrict its con- 
sideration to the narrow question of eco- 
nomie effects on the carriers involved. 
Rather, the Government should consider 
the economic benefits to the broad public 
interest which are to be derived from 
any proposed agreement. On this basis, 
the economic benefits to the Los Angeles 
community and the State of California 
which I have mentioned above must be 
given the most serious attention. Addi- 
tionally, Mr. Speaker, as a member of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of this 
House, I was disturbed to read the Bal- 
timore Sun headline “Russia Fans United 
States-Dutch Airline Row—Quotes Neth- 
erlands Press Protests on Route Refusal.” 

Mr. Speaker, I further ask unani- 
mous consent to have published in the 
Recorp that news report on how Mos- 
cow’s propaganda apparatus is moving 
to make anti-American capital by dis- 
seminating throughout Europe excerpts 
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from Dutch newspaper editorials berat- 
ing the U.S. Government for its February 
3 rejection of the Netherlands Govern- 
ment's plea that KLM, the Royal Dutch 
Airlines, be given a chance to compete 
with British, French, German, and 
Swedish as well as American airlines for 
transatlantic air traffic originating on 
the West Coast. 

There being no objection, the news 
article and editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD as follows: 

[From the Sun, Baltimore, Feb. 13, 1960] 
Rossa Fans U.S.-DutcH AmLINE ROW 
Quotes NETHERLANDS PRESS PROTESTS ON 

ROUTE REFUSAL 

(By Paul W. Ward) 

Wasutnoton, February 12.—Moscow’s pro- 
paganda apparatus is moving to make anti- 
American capital out of the current rift be- 
tween the United States and the Nether- 


lands, one of its NATO allies. 


Both the Kremlin’s radio and Tass, its 
Official news agency, were found today to be 
disseminating throughout Europe excerpts 
from Dutch newspaper editorials berating 
the U.S. Government for its February 3 re- 
jection of the Netherlands Government’ 
plea that KLM, the Royal Dutch Airplanes. 
be given “a chance to compete” with Brit- 
ish, French, German, and Swedish as well as 
American airlines for trans-Atlantic air traf- 
fic originating on the west coast. 

QUOTES NONCOMMUNIST PRESS 

The Soviet exploitation of that develop- 
ment speaks of it as “bitterly resented” in 
the Netherlands as “an act of discrimina- 
tion prompted by disregard for the interests 
of a small country.” 

It then elaborates the point with quota- 
tions from such notably non-Communist 
Dutch dailies as De Maasbode (Catholic), 
Het Parool (Independent Labor), and All- 
Gemeen Handelsbladt (Liberal Conserva- 
tive). 

They speak of the United States as “a na- 
tion which pays lipservice to the principle of 
free trade but shows itself to be ultra-pro- 
tectionst as soon as interests of U.S. com- 
panies are involved.” 


RESERVATION IS SEEN 


They assert that “if Washington again 
starts to advertise the advantages of pulling 
down trade barriers, people in Holland will 
at least know that Washington will be doing 
this with a reservation: ‘Listen to what I say 
but don't look at what I do.“ 

The quotations seletced by Tass and the 
Kremlin's broadcasters appear to reflect 
fairly the current mood of the Netherlands. 
a country little larger in area than Maryland 
but with a population of 11,200,000. 


Only yesterday leaders of the Netherlands 
Veterans Legion notified Philip Young, U.S. 
Ambassador at The Hague, that, to demon- 
strate their resentment of his Government's 
action in the KLM case, they were rejecting 
his invitation to an American Embassy party 
on March 7. 


NEGATION OF FREEDOM 


Two days earlier the Dutch equivalent of 
the House of Representatives—the Second 
Chamber of the States-General—adopted 
unanimously a resolution expressing deep 
disappointment at the attitude taken by the 
Government of the United States, which is 
a negation of freedom of aviation and of the 
principles of sound competition and which, 
furthermore, discriminates against the Neth- 
erlands’ national interest.“ 

Adding that Washington's February 3 de- 
cision was “Incompatible with existing re- 
lations between the United States and the 
Netherlands as allies,” the resolution con- 
cluded with a request that the Dutch Gov- 
ernment “take new steps to obtain recon- 
sideration of the American decision.” 
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_ REDS JOIN IN SUPPORT 

Introduced in the names of the Catholic 
Party, which has 49 seats, the Labor Party 
(47), the Antl-Revolutlonary Party (14), 
the Freedom and Democracy Party (19), and 
the Christian Historical Union (12), the 
resolution also enlisted the supporting votes 
of the Chamber's three Communist, two 
Pacific Socialist and three Reformed Party 
members. 

Adoption of the resolution followed n 
speech by Joseph M. A. H. Luns, the Nether- 
lands Foreign Minister, who said the Cham- 

never before had taken such action in 
respect to an allied power. 

Referring to the United States as “our 
Freatest ally.“ Luns said its Government's 
February 3 action was “aimed plainly and 
Undisguisedly at the most complete protec- 
tion of the short-range interests of the 
American aviation companies.” 

CONCENTRATION OF SERVICE 

These companies apparently are not in- 
terested in developing alr traffic between Los 
Angeles and-Amsterdam, he added, but in 
the interest of higher profits, are concen- 
trating their own transatlantic services on 
a few big European centers. 

“Are we to conclude that a powerful coun- 
try such as the United States, always pro- 
Claiming its bellef in free enterprise, wants 
to hamper the natural growth of traffic,” he 
Asked before asserting that American com- 
Panies now have a 60- to 70-percent share of 
the world potential air traffic and suggesting 
that its anti-KLM action may generate forces 
that will reduce that share in future. 

CONTRACT CANCELLATION URGED 

From editors and other shapers of Dutch 
Public opinion the government Luns repre- 
Sents is getting advice to stop paying its 
Contributions to NATO; to withdraw from 
arrangements to equip its Air Force with 
American Starfighters, and adopt a French 
Jet, the Mirage, instead; and to cancel the 
orders for $108 million worth of passenger 
Planes that KLM has placed with American 
Manufacturers. 

According to Lun, however, the Dutch Gov- 
ernment has no intention of acting on any 
Of that advice. Instead, according to Hil- 
versum, the Dutch Government's radio, he 
has “requested the U.S. Ambassador to once 
again make known to the U.S. Government 

Government's disappointment” and ex- 
the hope that this attitude will be 
§Peedily changed.“ 
E. G. Stijkel, State Secretary for Transport 
Waterways, who was the Netherlands’ 
chief representative in the negotiations that 
an here January 7, refused at their break- 
down on February 3 to regard them as con- 
Clusive and reserved a right to press for their 
Tenewal at a later date. 


[Prom the Pasadena (Calif.) Independent 
Star-News, Feb. 14, 1960] 
Dentat or Ar RIGHTS To DUTCH ILL ADVISED 


The denial by the State Department of 
West coast (that is, Los Angeles) landing 
richts to KLM Royal Dutch Airlines smacks 
Of the kind of narrow protectionism the 
United States has been assiduously discour- 
aging by both precept and example in other 
Areas of international commerce. 

The principal opponents of the grant, as 
* to be expected, were the domestic air- 
Ines. who can hardly be criticized for pro- 
tecting their own interests as best they can 
ina competitive field. 

But otherwise, there was all but unani- 
maus approval of the Dutch petition, The 
rosters of supporters included local govern- 
Mental bodies, industry, and labor, 

US. policy in these matters is based on a 
Congressional enactment to the effect that 

is country should not freely give away 
8 rights, but should exact a quid pro 

uo, 
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The Dutch position is that not only haye 
they given all they have to give, but U.S, 
interests have not even taken advantage of 
what has been given. Thus, under an earlier 
agreement, the Dutch granted landing 
rights to U.S. carriers to and beyond every 
point in the Netherlands themselves, the 
Netherlands Antilles, and Surinam. In ex- 
change, the Dutch received the right. to fly 
to New York, Miami, and Houston, but not 
beyond, 

No American carrier flies to the Nether- 
lands, for the reason that Paris and London 
are close enough to serve their purposes. 
The Dutch hold that economic benefits be- 
yond those strictly connected with air trans- 
port should be taken into account. They 
cite the fact that KLM buys nearly all its 
planes from American manufacturers and 
does a large volume of other trade with the 
United States. f 

The decision against KLM appears to be 
unfair in the light of decisions that have 
favored the applitations of other foreign 
carriers for landing rights. It is understood 
that France was heading for the same kind 
of denial the Dutch received, until the 
French made it clear that landing rights for 
American planes in Paris could easily be 
withdrawn. 

Political considerations are believed to 
have entered into the favorable decision for 
the West German Lufthansa airline. The 
Dutch, unfortunately, have no such lever as 
the French do, for American lines are not 
now using the landing rights they have in 
Holland. Nor is Holland as important to our 
international position as West Germany. 

The situation of SAS, the Scandinavian 
airline, Is somewhat analogous, in outline, to 
that of KLM. The Scandinavian countries 
are small, and lack any particular leverage. 
But they emerged from World War II with 
a going airline concern, and got in on the 
ground floor. 

Observers of these matters are closely 
watching a pending application by Italia, the 
Italian airline, for west coast landing rights. 
It is expected to be granted. Why? Italy 
has the power of life or death over Ameri- 
can landing rights in Rome. 

[From the Los Angeles Evening Herald Ex- 
press, Feb, 22, 1960] 


So0cxinc Our GOOD FRIENDS 


The people and the Government of Hol- 
land are deeply shocked by the refusal of 
the American Government to grant west 
coast landing rights to the Royal Dutch Air- 
lines, better known publicly as KLM. 

The proposed west coast landings on the 
fight from Amsterdam were to be at Los 
Angeles International Airport, and the rank 
turndown by Washington bureaucracy also 
has amazed and shocked the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce and other civic and 
business interests of this city. 

The word “why” becomes a big “why” 
when one seeks the reason for this drastic 
and eminently unfair discrimination against 
one of America's stanchest longtime 
friends. 

The State Department's policy is to see 
an equitable exchange of economic benefits 
primarily in terms of air traffic between the 
United States and Holland. 

The Dutch Government and the Royal 
Dutch Airlines have argued that as far 
as trade advantages are concerned, the ratio 
in trade between the United States and 
Holland is 3-1 in favor of the United States. 

Aircraft and aircraft parts purchases by 
KLM from southern California manufactur- 
ers amounted to $273 million from 1946 to 
1959; in fact, all their aircraft purchases are 
made in this country. 

Currently being purchased are $108 million 
worth of Douglas DC-8's and Lockheed Elec- 
tras for KLM, and the Dutch air force is 
being equipped with Lockheed-designed 
P-104 Starfighters. 
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Holland has purchased $13 millon“ tn 
southern California citrus fruit and $13.2 
million in cotton in the last 3 years. 

The Dutch are naturally concerned that 
while their permit to fly from Holland to 
Los Angeles is denied, similar privileges have 
been granted to their European competitors, 
Air France, British Overseas, Lufthansa, the 
German carrier, and SAS, the Scandinavian 
carrier. 

Not only Los Angeles, but other cities 
throughout the United States, including 
Chicago, Washington, Detroit, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, and Denver, have expressed in- 
dignant editorial displeasure over this deci- 
sion from the Nation's Capital. 

The Detroit News, in an editorial, says that 
“seldom has the Washington bureaucracy 
gone so far out of its way to antagonize a 
warm friend.“ The Cleveland Plaindealer 
calls it a “strange way to treat a good friend 
and a loyal ally.” 


[From the Los Angeles Enterprise, Feb. 5, 
1960] 


STATE DEPARTMENT DENTES Los ANGELES LAND- 
ING RIGHTS To ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES—DIs- 
CRIMINATORY DECISION 


Another tragic payoff to big business 
cronies has resulted in a U.S. Government 
decision to deny KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
the right to serve Los Angeles. 

The only excuse the State Department 
could give in a feeble effort to justify its 
discrimination against the Netherlands was 
that the Dutch are better businessmen than 
thelr counterparts in America. 

One of those shrewd Dutchmen, President 
I. A. Aler of KLM, summed up the stupidity 
and unfairness of the American decision in 
these words: 

“The decision of the Government of the 
United States to again refuse 
for the operation of a fast Dutch air service 
between California and Europe is a reality 
which is difficult to accept. 

“Once more it is evident that American 
air policy is inspired by protectionism, which 
is entirely alien to the general endeavor of 
the United States of America to promote 
freedom of economic relations and to do 
justice to the principle of free competition, 

“When Holland's request for landing rights 
on the west coast of the United States was 
refused in 1957 the reasonableness of that 
decision was already incomprehensible, but 
now that refusal also assumes the nature of 
discrimination against the Netherlands be- 
cause, as is well known, many other air- 
lines have been granted rights on the west 
coast. The refusal of rights to the Nether- 
lands can only be interpreted as a penalty 
for the fact that, from a geographical point 
of view, this is a small country. 

“The Kingdom of the Netherlands follows 
an absolutely liberal air policy. All Ameri- 
can airlines can cover Dutch territory with 
their services, but in this respect the Nether- 
lands offers less possibilities than the United 
States, 

In view of the fact that in general the 
rendering of services, and in this case the 
rendering of services in the field of air trans- 
port, is a typical Dutch activity, the attitude 
of the U.S. Government forms a particularly 
serious threat to our traditional economic 
activities. Furthermore, it constitutes a 
severe handicap to the free development of 
air transport and is thus detrimental to the 
interests of the traveling public. 

“The regrettable outcome of the discus- 
sions in Washington by no means implies 
that KLM meekly submits in regard to the 
rights on the west coast of America. The 
arguments so clearly and strongly presented 
by the Dutch delegation in Washington led 
by the Minister of State, E. C. Stijkel, as 
well as the complete reasonableness of these 
arguments, cannot fail to conyince the U.S, 
Government in the near future. 
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“KLM feels sure that, just as has happened 
in the past, the Netherlands Government will 
support this aspiration of KLM with all the 
arguments which are necessary in conducting 
such negotiations. 

“It must therefore be expected that the 
Government of the United States will realize 
how greatly the political and economic rela- 
tions between the two countries are harmed 
and public opinion in the Netherlands 
aroused by the rejection of the request, the 
granting of which is of vital importance for 
* KLM, while its refusal does not yield any 
apaprent benefit to the United States of 
America. 


From the Detroit News, Feb. 13, 1960] 
WOUNDING THE DuTcH 


There is this to be said about the storm 
in the Netherlands where public anger is 
against the United States. Seldom 
has the Washington bureaucracy gone so far 
out of its way to antagonize a warm friend 
as in the ruling which again denies land- 
ing rights on our Pacific coast to KLM, the 
Royal Dutch Airlines, 

Holland needs that kind of accommoda- 
tion because her state of living depends on 
being able to sell services, and there was 
every reason in fairplay and commonsense, 
why we should have listened favorably to 
her petition. 

Let us look at a few of them. British 
Overseas Airways, Scandinavian Airlines, and 
Air France already operate from our Pacific 
coast in direct flight to Europe, and the 
Dutch merely wanted an equal chance at 
this traffic. 

Their case for getting it is extraordinary. 
The Dutch import annually from the 
United States approximately double the 
value of the goods they sell us annually, In 
balance of trade, no European state favors 
us more. All of KLM’s planes are bought 
here, the company is 30 percent American 
owned; many of the pilots are Americans. 

But these and other large considerations 
were tossed aside and the decision was made 
largely on a technical point. Now the 
Netherlands press is fuming and urging that 
The Hague take such reprisals against the 
United States as getting out of NATO, can- 
celing all orders now standing for the pur- 
chase of jet airliners from U.S. industry and 


substituting French military aircraft for 


American Starfighters about to be pur- 
chased - 


Can we blame them? Does any part of 
our action haye that golden rule ring by 
which we hold friends and influence peoples 
to believe that Americans deal square? 


{From the Chicago Daily Tribune, Feb. 29, 
1960] 


In Duron WITH THE DUTCH 


There is a good deal of indignation in the 
Netherlands over our State Department's re- 
cent refusal to allow KLM, the Royal Dutch 
Alrlines, to fiy between California and 
Europe 


The people are angry because we have 
authorized British, French, German, and 
Swedish lines to fly this route, because we 
have been preaching free trade, especially 
where it will benefit us, and because the 
Netherlands has been one of our most loyal 
friends and customers. KLM is the oldest 
of the international airlines and is one of 
the few which is not Government subsidized. 
In addition, it buys nearly all of its equip- 
ment from the United States. 

What seems particularly indefensible, in 
retrospect, is the State Department's. ex- 
planation that we could not grant the per- 
mit because the Netherlands is unable to 
grant us an equivalent favor. It is a small 
country, and our airlines already have per- 
mission to fly to Amsterdam. 

If the Netherlands were still in control of 
the East Indies, the situation might be dif- 
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ferent, and she would be able to grant favors 
to American lines in the Orient. But the 
Netherlands let the islands go in 1949 after 
several years of warfare and at the insist- 
ence of the United States. Her presence as 
a colonial power was thought to be dam- 
aging to American influence in southeast 
Asia. There were even threats from State 
Department officials and others to withhold 
Marshall plan aid from the Netherlands if 
she refused. 

The Dutch were right to give in at that 
time, and would have had to sooner or later 
anyway. But in view of our position at the 
time, it seems odd that we, as the self 
appointed champion of small countries, 
should base our rejection on the fact that 
the Netherlands is no longer large enough 
to do us an equivalent favor. 

From the Los Angeles Evening Mirror News, 
Feb. 22, 1900 
KLM SHOULD Fry Into Los ANGELES 

The State Department has denied the ap- 
plication of KLM, the Royal Dutch Airlines, 
for landing rights in Los Angeles to compicte 
a Los Angeles-Amsterdam route. 

The reasoning advanced by the State De- 
partment in denying the application seems 
highly questionable. Holland has been com- 
pletely cooperative in granting reciprocal 
rights to U.S, air carriers, and the present 
ruling is an undeserved slap at a loyal NATO 
ally. 

Holland ceded landing rights to U.S. car- 
riers in the Netherlands, Surinam, the Neth- 
erlands Antilles and points beyond in 1957. 
Iu return, limited landing rights were granted 
Dutch carriers in Houston, Miami and New 
York. 

In denying the KLM petition for Los 
Angeles landings, the State Department badly 
notes that “The Netherlands, as a small 
country, has given all its air rights, and can 
make no further concessions to U.S. carriers.“ 

In short, we've got everything we could 
from the Dutch, so they can go roll a hoop. 

The convenience of Los Angeles alr travel- 
ers, and fairness to the Dutch who have been 
cooperative in granting us landing rights, 
would seem to dictate a review of a decision 
that appears entirely out of line. 


[From the Long Beach Independent, Feb. 
17, 1960} 
A PROVINCIAL Decision 
Although the United States spends bil- 
lions every year in foreign aid in a cosmo- 
politan effort to make friends throughout 


the world, the State Department has as- 


sumed a rather unfriendly and provincial 
attitude toward the Royal Dutch Alrlines. 

The Dutch Government negotiated with 
the State Department on an application by 
the Dutch airlines for landing rights at Los 
Angeles International Airport. Since Los 
Angeles has only 4 foreign air lines con- 
nected with it (New York has 23), and since 
more international air travel originates in 
California than in any State except New 
York, the Dutch request to market transpor- 
tation here appeared worthy. r 

But the State Department has rejected It 
with the statement that The Netherlands has 
nothing to give in return. It's unsurprising 
that the Dutch Parliament now expresses 
deep disappointment, charges discrimination 
against Dutch interests, and states that the 
decision is not in keeping with the relations 
of good allies. 

We'd like to point out, as we did ence be- 
fore, that the Dutch Royal Airlines has quite 
a bit to offer in return. Of the airline’s 90 
planes, 81 were made in southern California, 
and the airline is buying $72 million worth 
of DC-8 jetliners made in America by Amer- 
icans, The State Department's provincial 
decision hurts at home as well as in Holland. 

By the way, did you see that dandy littie 
item the other day about plans for the mar- 
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keting of compact Russian-made sutos In 

the United States? 

{From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Feb. 14, 
1960] 


A HARSH DECISION 


Refusal by the American Government to 
grant west-coast landing rights to the Royal 
Dutch Air Lines, better known as KLM, 18 
a matter of deep disappointment because the 
decision seems to be a strange way to treat 
a good friend and loyal ally. 

Here is rank discrimination, as the United 
States says No“ to the Dutch, but Les to 
British, West German, Scandinavian, and 
French lines, American reasoning that there 
must be an “equitable exchange of economic 
benefit” is a bit difficult to follow in view of 
policy, or lack of policy, in other fields, 

Why pick on the Netherlands, which is one 
of our best customers and closest collabz 
oraters, Some better explanations should be 
given before the U.S, alibi sounds convincing: 


From the Detroit Free Press, Feb. 20, 1960] 


How To Loss a Goop FRIEND IN One East 
LESSON 


Indignation would run high in this coun- 
try if Americans were to pick up their news- 
papers and read that the Netherlands 
Government had banned U.S. shipping from 
its principal ports on the grounds that 
British, Scandinavian, and Russian vessels 
could handle Dutch foreign trade. 

Yet that is precisely the sort of treatment 
which we have accorded the Dutch by deny- 
ing KLM-Royal Dutch Airlines landing 
rights at Los Angeles, 

For 3 years KLM has been petitioning the 
United States for the same landing rights at 
Los Angeles which are enjoyed by its com- 
petitors—Scandinayian Air Service, British 
Overseas Airways Corp., and Air France. 
Each time the petition has been turned 
down by the Civil Aeronautics Board, the 
last time within the past few weeks, 

The result is the same kind of Indignation 
and resentment on the part of the Dutch— 
our friends and allies—which we in this 
country would feel if the situation was re- 
versed. 

The Dutch House of Representatives 
adopted a resolution stating that the atti- 
tude of the United States does not fit into 
the relations between allies.” 

Never before, it is said, has that Pariis- 
ment issued such a pointed criticism of the 
actions of a friendly country. 

The Dutch resolution charged the United 
States with disregarding the freedom of the 
air; disregarding the principles of healthy 
competition, and discriminating against 
Dutch national interests. 

The Netherlands Government may not 
stop with only sharp words. Recommenda- 
tions are being made that the Dutch cancel 
contracts with American manufacturers for 
millions of dollars worth of jetplanes. 

Up to this time, all KLM planes have been 
American made, There also have been pro- 
posais within the Netherlands Government 
to withdraw arrangements to equip its Alf 
force with American Starfighters, and buy 
French equipment instead. 

The CAB and State Department policy to- 
ward the Netherlands in this matter Is ex- 
tremely shortsighted. As has been pointed 
out before, the Dutch are among our best 
oversea customers. Moreover, they receive 
virtually no U.S. foreign aid. 

At the same time they rely upon us for ® 
fair competitive shake in their efforts 
maintain an economy that is self-sufficient. 
If the United States does anything to inter- 
fere with the self-sufficiency of its allies—a5 
has been done in the KLM case—we might 
as well accept the probability of having to 
substitute direct financial aid. 

Maybe that explains the reason President 
Eisenhower felt it necessary to ask Congress 
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the other day for a foreign 

ald appropriation of $4.175 billion. 

[From the Sun, Baltimore, Md., Feb. 18, 
1960] 


OFFENDING A FRIEND 


The Netherlands Ambassador has informed 
the United States of widespread disappoint- 
ment in his country over our refusal to grant 
west coast landing rights to KLM, Royal 
Dutch Airlines, to permit it to make direct 
flights between Los Angeles and Amster- 
dam. A resolution to the same effect as the 
Ambassador's complaint has been passed by 
the Dutch Parliament in what is described 
as unprecedented action. 

Landing rights now are enjoyed by Scan- 
dinavian Airlines, Lufthansa, Air France, 
Japanese Airlines, Qantas, and BOAC. 
Officials of the State Department have ex- 
Plained that today granting or refusing fly- 
ing rights is a matter of “horse trade.” That 
ls to say they are granted for something in 
return. The Netherlands being a small 
Country has no facilities that are partic- 
ularly needed by an American airline, 

The Dutch request, which has been a 
Matter of negotiation since early.in January, 

been opposed by KLM’s American com- 
petitors. On the other hand it has had 
the support of farm, labor, industrial and 
Political groups on the west coast. 

In answer to the Dutch charge of dis- 
crimination it is pointed out that KLM 
enjoys landing rights on the east coast that 
tie in with a number of valuable air routes. 
No doubt other extenuating circumstances 
Stand in the way of granting the request. 
But the Dutch are particularly sensitive to 
flying rights since it is on providing trans- 
Portation services to the world that they 
have survived. KLM is one of the nation’s 
greatest resources, bringing in a reputed 
income of $120 million a year. 

However, cogent the reasons for refusing 
the Dutch request the fact remains that our 
Policy, while pleasing our own airlines, has 
Offended a country that is one of our 
Stanchest friends. 

As for “horse trading,” their continued 
friendship is worth more than any privilege 
they might offer to one of our airlines. The 
Netherlands Government's official warning of 
its displeasure forbids its being dismissed 
as merely something stirred up by KLM, 

— 
[From the UCLA Daily Bruin, Feb. 11, 1960] 
AIR TROUBLE 

Administrative agencies of the Federal 
Government today have more power to in- 
fluence American foreign relations than ever 
before. Abuse of this power or short- 
Sighted decisions can wreak havoc upon our 
alliances, 

Such an undiscerning decision was made 
last week by the Bureau of Transport, when 

is agency refused to grant Los Angeles 
landing rights to KLM Royal Dutch Airlines. 

Reason for the refusal, which climaxed 
Weeks of heated debate, was given as “Amer- 
ican policy not to grant commercial rights 
to foreign businesses unless similar rights 
are granted abroad to Americans.” 

This meant that if American Airlines can't 

2 Rotterdam, KLM can't land in Los 
eles. 

This Smoot-Hawleyism has already caused 
ân international incident. Dutch Foreign 

Joseph Luns told his people in a 
nationwide TV broadcast that Holland was 
being “punished” by the United States for 
having what he called a “small and insig- 
nificant” Communist Party. 

Americans, asserted Luns, feel they can 
treat Holland with less consideration than 
other countries, “which have to cer- 
tain benefits from the United States to pre- 
dent a political attitude which might be un- 
Pleasant to the United Sates.” The Dutch 
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Parliament passed a measure Tuesday pro- 
testing U.S. action. 

Arbitrary protectionism will get us no- 

where. Only mature decisions and willing- 
ness to go more than halfway to win the 
world’s good will can insure eventual Amer- 
ican triumph in this public relations war we 
are waging. 
The KLM rejection has damaged Los An- 
geles, which has lost a potential means of 
distributing her products to the world. It 
has damaged Holland. It has damaged the 
United States. 

The Bureau of Transport can reconsider. 
We urge it to do so at once, 


The Plight of Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
president of Minnesota Farmers Union, 
Mr. Edwin Christianson, recently sub- 
mitted a statement to the House Agricul- 
ture Committee on needed farm legisla- 
tion. Mr. Christianson's concise and 
lucid statement merits the attention of 
all of us. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcoRrn, as follows: 

THE REAL Test oF FARM LEGISLATION 
(Statement relating to needed farm legisla- 
tion submitted to House Agriculture Com- 
mittee, Monday, February 29, 1960, by Ed- 
win Christianson, president, Minnesota 

Farmers Union) 

We wish to commend the members of the 
Agriculture Committee for their concern 
regarding the economic situation in agricul- 
ture. 

The $2 billion decline in net income in 
1959 and the prospect that conditions will 
become progressively worse under a full ap- 
plication of the Eisenhower-Benson farm 
policy, make it imperative that Congress pro- 
ceed with a legislative program which will 
face up to the major problems existing in 
agriculture. 

We feel that it is particularly important 
that the agricultural leaders in the House 
committee and in the House, as a whole, 
have based their program upon the broad 
foundation of what is needed, rather than 
upon the narrow and superficial founda- 
tion of what is politically feasible or smart. 

There are three conditions in agriculture 
of such serious importance that action can- 
not be safely delayed. They are: 

1, The farm income crisis. 

2. The continuous build-up of farm sur- 

us. 

2 The excessive expenditures for measures 
which are of only limited help to farm- 


ers. 

We submit that it would simplify the 
discussion of farm legislation considerably if 
every proposal were put to the test of 
whether or not it will make any significant 
contribution to solving each of the three 
points listed above. 

By putting the administration proposals 
to the test suggested above, the commit- 
tee can in good conscience at once reject 
them since they can only result in heavier 
farm production, greater Goycriucnt sur- 


pluses, larger costs to the taxpayer and 
greater financial difficulty for agriculture, 

There is no shortage of sound and work- 
able proposals to improve or replace the cur- 
rent farm legislation. Many of the mem- 
bers of this committee are identified with 
proposals which would, if adopted, achieve 
a major improvement in farm conditions. 

There are several workable comprehensive 
farm proposals and there are numerous 
single commodity bills which would be ef- 
Tective and practicable. 

It is not our purpose in the submission 
of this statement, to say that any particular 
general farm bill or single-commodity bill 
is necessarily the only or the best answer. 

We believe that decision on the choice of 
& certain bill or bills must depend upon 
the best judgment of leaders in the Con- 
gress, such as yourselves. 

In making such a choice, of course, there 
occurs some indecision upon whether the 
strategy ought to take the form of com- 
modity bills or package bills. 

Comprehensive farm legislation is desir- 
able. In fact, it is important because it is 
difficult to design commodity legislation ex- 
cept on & short-range basis without taking 
into account the relationships to other farm 
commodities. 

It appears to us that both short- and 
long-range actions will be necessary. Much 
of the effect of the general farm bills, par- 
ticularly of the enabling-act type, would not 
be felt for many months because of the time 
lag in development and placing into opera- 
tion such marketing orders or stabilization 
plans. Many of these plans envisioned in 
the enabling-act farm bill would not become 
operative at the earliest until some time next - 
year. 

Meanwhile, however, we have a triple- 
crisis in agriculture which will continue and 
become progressively more severe month by 
month. These crises constitute a national 
See NT SOE OR DOP ROCESS NOS ae 
ay. 

Therefore, in our opinion, it appears to 
be necessary both to proceed with a compre- 
hensive farm bill, such as H.R. 10355, the 
plan sponsored by the able vice chairman of 
this committee and other farm statesmen 
in this committee and in this House, and at 
the same time, move forward with short- 
range bills dealing with the most critical 
of the commodity problems which can still 
in some measure be remedied during this 
growing or production season. 

We believe it would be important to act 
on such commodities where an important 
influence could still be exerted on 1960 mar- 
ket price levels. 

This short-range action should include 
measures relating to dairy products, hogs, 
eggs, peanuts, tobacco, and such commodi- 
ties of which producers are advocating pro- 
gram improvements for 1960. 

We would suggest the following actions 
as being im t to producers in our 
area which would be of significant help yet 
this year: 

(a) To direct the Secretary by congres- 
sional resolution for the balance of the cur- 
rent dairy marketing year to peg the parity 
value of manufacturing milk at 90 percent 
of the parity for all milk wholesale. This 
would result in a support level for the bal- 
ance of this year of about $3.36 per hundred- 
weight for manufacturing milk. This would 
help tide the dairymen over until they could 
initiate their own type of a stabilization 
program under authorization of such legis- 
lation as the Poage bill. 

(b) To direct the Secretary of Agriculture 
to offer incentive payments of $1 to $3 per 
hundredweight on all hogs marketed at 200 
pounds or less through the end of the year. 
This would give producers time to deyelop 
their own stabilization program while at the 
same time avoiding the unfavorable effects 
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of excessive marketings which otherwise will 
be unavoidable next fall and winter. 

(c) To direct the Secretary of Agriculture 
in 1960 to use section 32 funds in direct pay- 
ments to egg producers to reestablish their 
purchasing power. 

In regard to the long-range picture, we 
believe that a comprehensive measure such 
as Representative Poace’s Family Farm In- 
come Act of 1960, has special merit. 

Here is a bill that will cut back on pro- 
duction, avoid any further accumulation of 
Government surpluses, reduce present Gov- 
ernment stocks, substantially reduce the 
cost of agricultural programs to the taxpayer, 
and at the same time, and most importantly, 
reverse the downtrend in farm income and 
purchasing power. 

According to our calculations, the appli- 
cation of the Poage bill to the major com- 
modities produced by Minnesota farmers 
would result in a price and income gain in a 
year's time of about $400 million, which 
would be of tremendous benefit to the indi- 
vidual farmer, to his community and to the 
economy of the State, as a whole. 

The particular aspects of the Poage bill 
which we feel should merit the consideration 
of all people seriously searching for a better 
agricultural program include: 

1. Retention of parity as the goal and the 
basis for support measures. 

2. Opportunity for the family farm to con- 
tinue as the basic pattern in American agri- 
culture. 

3. Opportunity for producers themselves 
to have a voice in developing stabilization 


programs. 

4. Provision for a variety of support meth- 
-ods and tools. 

5. Opportunity for farmers to limit mar- 
ketings in commodities where production is 
in excess of all possible needs and all reason- 
able reserves. 

6. Retention of present programs until 
such time as producers initiate their own 
programs. 

7. Limitation of supports for each pro- 
ducer to a reasonable level. 

8. Limitation of costs to the taxpayer. 

9. Expansion of consumption of food by 
needy and low-income consumers here and 
abroad. 

10. Provision for this authority to con- 
tinue through December 31, 1965. 

We respectfully urge that the committee 
proceed as expeditiously as possible in the 
approval of a farm income improvement bill. 


Konrad Adenauer—Leader in the Revival 
of West Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, it is fitting on the occasion 
of the visit of the distinguished Chan- 
cellor of West Germany, Konrad Ade- 
nauer, to review the record of West 
Germany's economic revival, its return 
from a position of collapse to the im- 
portant and vital position it now holds 
in the economic strength of the free 
world, 

Less than 15 years ago Germany was 
in desolation. The collapse of the mone- 
tary system had reduced exchange in 
the country to a barter system. The 
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effects of defeat and destruction had 
sapped the physical and moral strength 
of the country and the economy had 
reverted to an unhappy subsistence 
level. Today we see in West Germany 
a strong and growing industrial plant 
and an economy that offers to its work- 
ers, managers and citizens the immense 
benefits of productive free enterprise. 

In the decade from 1948 to 1958 West- 
ern Germany's annual rate of growth 
in its gross national product was 8 per- 
cent, in its real per capita gross na- 
tional product 6.9 percent. During this 
same time, there was a seven percent 
increase in consumer prices, an increase 
at the rate of a mere eight-tenths of 1 
percent per year. From these figures 
can be drawn a picture of substantial 
economic growth coupled with great 
success in preventing rising price levels 
from taking the benefits of this growth 
from the people. This is an expression 
of the vitality of the free enterprise 
system in providing economic growth 
and welfare. 

A large measure of the credit for this 
growth must be given to the leader of 
West Germany, its Chancellor, Konrad 
Adenauer. His strength of character 
and strength of purpose have given the 
country a leadership under which it 
has risen from the desolate days of 
1945 to its present position of economic 
prosperity. 


Statement by Mr. Andrew T. Walker, Pres- 
ident of Branch 1, United National As- 
sociation of Post Office Craftsmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, An- 
drew T. Walker, president of branch 1 
of the United National -Association of 
Post Office Craftsmen, has sent me a 
strong statement about the need for leg- 
islative action to provide assistance to 
retired Federal employees. As a cospon- 
sor of S. 2575, to provide a health bene- 
fits program for certain retired Govern- 
ment workers, I am glad to have this in- 
formed endorsement, and hope it will 
help speed action on this important pro- 
posal. 

At Mr. Walker's request, I am pleased 
to ask unanimous consent to have his 
statement printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tax RELIEF ror Our ELDER AGERS 
(By Andrew T. Walker, president, 
branch 1, UNAPOC 

With each passing month additional an- 
ee are being ree to the retirement 
To. Retirees coming om evi — 
mental , and with their — 3 
the added responsibility for the Congress 
and State legislature to see that the re- 
tiree’s pension is adequate by lessening the 
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tax burden on these elder agers. With to- 
day’s increasing longevity this problem piles 
problem upon problem in all areas of the 
United States. 

During the past few years a voice for 
these thousands of retired public servants 
has sounded a rallying call to band together 
and further the equitable requests de- 
manded of by the times. That voice is the 
National Association of Retired Civil Em- 
ployees with a membership of over 100,000. 
The New York chapter, headed by Jobn 
Gillen, former Post Office Department ofi- 
cial in charge of foreign malls, is rapidly 
gaining prominence by Its active legislative 
work, Assisting Mr. Gillen are many 
UNAPOC's and notably among them is Max- 
well Licker, secretary, George Yorke, Belle 
Van Zandt, Belle Cangro, Marjorie McLynch, 
and ever sO many more. John Sheehan, 
former acting New York postmaster, is the 
legislative representative. 

At the regular January monthly meeting 
branch 1 adopted a resolution endorsing the 
Conklin-Marano bill, which would exempt 
Federal civil service retirees from the New 
York State income tax. The NARCE has 
been foremost in the fight to get this bill 
through the New York State Legislature. 
Branch 1, UNAPOC, is happy to lend its 
assistance. 

I have recently sent a letter relative to 
this resolution to the Governor of the 
State of New York and to leading legisla- 
tors of the State assembly and senate. 

Not alone is the UNAPOC striving for tax 
exemption for retirees on a State level but 
on the Federal level as well. Strong sup- 
port is developing for our annuitants in the 
Congress for ample health coverage, tax ex- 
emption and for additional annuity increase 
whenever Federal and postal employees re- 
ceive upward revisions of salaries. 

Keeping shoulder to shoulder with tax- 
exemption legislation is the desperate need 
for health insurance, Soaring costs of med- 
ical care is of vital concern to governmental 
retirees and of the country’s elder popula- 
tion as well. This subject should command 
the attention of the Congress from this very 
minute on despite the hue and cry of budget 
control. Several million elderly retired per- 
sons live in constant fear of illness that may 
deplete their precious life savings or force 
them to apply for public assistance. How 
far will a pension go at a time of illness? 
About 70 percent of the entire population 
is covered by health insurance but less than 
half of the persons over 65 have such pro- 
tection. Congress should note that older 
persons are ineligible for most regular hos- 
pital and surgical insurance. 


On July 1, 1960, a long-awaited health 
insurance act will come into being for those 
on the active Federal and postal rolls. Con- 
gress after considerable debate and legisla- 
tive procedures finally adopted the measure. 
The bill had started out with language 
which included both the active worker and 
the retired governmental employee, and well- 
intended employee leaders and legislators 
were content to fight for the enactment of 
such & measure but administrative spokes- 
men, both on the legislative floor and in 
executive offices fought the inclusion of re- 
tired people. When the amendments were 
offered excluding the retirees assurances 
were given that separate legislation would 
be offered later to provide such health in- 
surance protection for annuitants. Senator 
JOHNSTON and Senator NEUBERGER promised 
to lead the fight for such a bill. They have 
kept this promise and in addition 24 Sen- 
ators have cosponsored the measure. 

This Is reasonableness and the Gov- 
ernment as the recipient of long and faith- 
ful service from these former employees 
should meet reasonableness with reasonable- 
ness. It remains for the Congress to meet 
the challenge. 
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Recognition of the Order of the Knights 
of Pythias 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16,1960 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, ever since 
Biblican times the question has been 
asked, Am I my brother’s keeper?” We 
are told to love one another and to prac- 
tice friendship, charity, and benevolence. 

While we have our churches, syna- 
gogues, and other places of worship, it is 
an acknowledge fact that it is through 
the medium of the various fraternal or- 


ganizations that the great lessons of 


brotherly love are more firmly inculcated 
friendships among men promoted. 

In order to help heal the wounds allay 
the ill-feelings engendered by the Civil 
War, the Order of the Knights of Pythias 
Was founded in 1864. This great frater- 
nal order, which bases its lessons and 

ids its ritual largely on the familiar 

Story of the friendship of Damon and 

has grown to such an extent 

that it now embraces more than 3,000 

Subordinate lodges in the United States 

and Canada with occasional lodges hav- 
ing been formed elsewhere. 

No doubt, it will interest my colleagues 

the Congress that when President 
Abraham Lincoln was advised of the 
teachings of the Order of the Knights 
Of Pythias he said in part: 

The purposes of your organization are 
Most wonderful. If we could but bring its 
Spirit to all our citizens, what a wonderful 
thing it would be. * I would suggest 

t these great principles be perpetuated 
and that you go to the Congress of the 
United States and ask for a charter. 


The suggestion made by President Lin- 
Coln was adopted, and the Order of the 
Knights of Pythias was the first fra- 
ternal order chartered by an act of the 
Congress. 

In recognition of its truly wonderful 
Charitable and benevolent accomplish- 
Ments, His Excellency J. Millard Tawes, 
Governor of Maryland, has proclaimed 
the week of March 13-19, 1960, as Pyth- 
lan Week. The Governor's proclamation 
is as follows: 

Whereas the Order of the Knights of Pyth- 
las is a great brotherhood with high princi- 
Ples based on the virtues of friendship, char- 
ity, and benevolence; and 

Whereas it had is conception and takes its 
Inspiration from the ancient friendship of 

n and Pythias; and 

Whereas when the Pythagorean philoso- 
Pher Damon was sentenced to death, he asked 
tor a leave of absence to settle his affairs, 
and his friend, Pythias, pledged to give his 
Own life if Damon did not return; and 

Whereas such friendship and loyalty are 
the ingredients of true brotherhood—the 
great need of the world today, 

Now, therefore, I, J. Millard Tawes, Gov- 
€rnor of the State of Maryland, in recognition 
of the Ane ents and 
in tribute to the order 's t princi- 
Ples, do hereby proclaim March 13-19, 1960, 
as Pythian Week throughout the great State 
of Maryland. 
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It is altogether fitting that we pause in 
our deliberations today and join in this 
tribute to the Order of the Knights of 
Pythias. In these days that try men’s 
souls, when we know not what an hour 
may bring, it is both a comfort and an 
inspiration to know that organizations 
such as this are ever striving to bring 
about true friendship and charity among 
men. 


Commission on National Goals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently a distinguished Minnesotan, Mrs. 
Charles Hymes, of Minneapolis, who is 
president of the National Council of Jew- 
ish Women, made a wise and thought- 
ful comment on a number of urgent pub- 
lic problems. I was also struck by her 
forthright call for the appointment of 
women to the President's Commission on 
National Goals. 

I surely support this suggestion, and I 
urge the President to take action imme- 
diately to include on this important Com- 
mission a number of representative 
women leaders. Mrs. Hymes’ comments 
on the need to protect public health, to 
provide hospital and medical assistance 
for the aged, increase in social security 
benefits, for a revision of the immigration 
laws, and her emphasis on the need to 
move forward in the field of antijuvenile 
delinquency, are all squarely in line with 
my own thinking. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, excerpts of a news release 
dated February 17, 1960, covering Mrs. 
Hymes' remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL COUNCIL or JEWISH WOMEN URGES 
APPOINTMENT OF WOMEN TO EISENHOWER'S 
Commission ON NATIONAL Goats—Mnprs. 
CHARLES HYMES, PRESIDENT, OmiIs- 
SION OF WOMEN FROM PRESIDENT'S GROUP 
ron SOCIAL WELFARE—EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
or COUNCIL HEARS DEFENSE OF FLEMMING 
FOR INSPECTION OF DruGs IN Foop—CALLs 
FOR REVISION OF RACIST IMMIGRATION Laws 
New Tonk, February 17, 1960.—A call for 

the appointment of women to President 

Eisenhower’s Commission on National Goals, 

coupled with a defense of Arthur S. 

Flemming, Secretary of Health, Education, 

and Welfare, against criticism by industry of 

his efforts in the field of food and drugs, were 
made today by the head of the National 

Council of Jewish Women, 66-year-old com- 

munity service and education organization, 

with a nationwide membership of 110,000. 
Addressing a meeting of the executive com- 

mittee of the council at its national head- 

quarters, 1 West 47th Street, New York City, 

Mrs. Charles Hymes, of Minneapolis, presi- 

dent of the organization, pointed out that 

“not a single woman's name was included in 

the published lists of President Eisenhower's 

appointments to the Commission“ which is 
headed by Dr. Henry M. Wriston. 
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The Commission was appointed early this 
month for the purpose of developing broad 
national objectives and programs for the 
next decade. Emphasizing needs for progress 
in education, welfare, and civil rights to 
enable large numbers of American citizens to 
realize their full potentialities, Mrs. Hymes 
declared that the omission was made “in 
spite of the eminent roles of women and of 
their organizations in the fields of social 
welfare.” 

Women, who are entrusted with the re- 
sponsibility of rearing children, should like- 
wise be entrusted with the responsibility of 
helping to formulate the social goals for our 
generations. I urge that the President en- 
large the Commission on National Goals by 
appointing several well-qualified women to 
It,“ Mrs. Hymes said. 

Attended by members from all parts of the 
country, the meeting of the Council’s Execu- 
tive Committee dealt with major aspects of 
the organization’s program in the fields of 
civil rights, housing, Juvenile delinquency, 
aid to aged, mental health, and education. 

Special attention was given to plans for 
financing a $500,000 construction program 
for the housing of the model high school of 
the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. Mrs. 
Hymes and Miss Hannah Stein, executive 
director of the council, recently returned 
from Jerusalem after concluding an agree- 
ment there for the selecton of the site and 
erection of the buildings. 

In her statement Mrs, Hymes took note of 
the criticism levelled Secretary 
Flemming in regard to his efforts and those 
of the Federal Food and Drug Administration 
to protect public health against any poten- 
tial health menace that may exist in the 
growing use of chemicals in food production. 

The speaker said that “as women, we are 
particularly interested in recent investiga- 
tions of foods and drugs.“ She urged Secre- 
tary Flemming and the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration “to continue to put the 
protection of the consumer above special 
pleading by industry,” adding that “it is also 
vitally important that the Food and Drug 
Administration be provided with sufficient 
funds to carry out its responsibilities effec- 
tively.” 

In her report, Mrs. Hymes assailed both 
proposed and existing residence require- 
ments for persons applying for public as- 
sistance. She pointed out that with the 
exception of New York such restrictions are 
in existence in all States of the Union. 
Most of these restrictions require a person 
or family in need of help to have lived in 
the State for at least a year before that 
State will provide assistance. She asserted 
that it is not unusual for a family, or a 
child without a family, to lose residence in 
one State before establishing it in another 
and that assistance is denied, delayed, or 
provided only on emergency basis. 

Calling for the abolition of such residence 
restrictions, Mrs. Hymes pointed to the 
situation of the State of New York where no 
such restrictions prevail. “The fact is that 
less than 2 percent of New York State’s pub- 
lic assistance funds are now distributed to 
nonresidents. Experts in this State have 
testified that the cost of applying a residence 
restriction would approximately equal the 
cost of giving the assistance.” 

In assailing the proposed legislation to 
introduce residence restriction requirements 
also in New York, Mrs Hymes declared that 
such residence restrictions work cruel hard- 
ships and they do not make the problems of 
the needy disappear. In actual fact, they 
shift the financial burden to local govern- 
ments and private agencies.” 

“There are no frontiers where help to the 
needy and service to the sick and homeless 
are concerned. There must be no passport 
requirements for those in need of help,” 
Mrs. Hymes said. 
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Dealing with what she termed the tragic 
social problem of the aged, Mrs. Hymes as- 
serted that most of the 15% million per- 
sons in the United States over the age of 65 
“are hardly able to subsist on their incomes, 
much less to pay for medical and hospital 
care.” She urged the expansion of social 
security benefits to include payment of hos- 
pital expenses for persons over 65. She 
asserted that most of the needy aged suffer 
an acute need for hospital and medical at- 
tention but generally cannot afford it. 

The speaker further termed the financial 
situation of the over-65 population as 
shocking. 

“Eighty percent of them live on incomes of 
less than $2,000 a year; 60 percent on less 
than $1,000 a year.“ She continued. 

“Perhaps the condition is clearest in the 
case of those living alone. Half of the total 
number of persons living alone have incomes 
of less than $900 a year. Half of the elderly 
couples living alone have incomes less than 
$2,000 a year.” 

She also pointed out that since the aver- 
age social security benefit to a retired worker 
is less than $900 a year, it is time for so- 
cial security benefits to be substantially in- 
creased. The Government needs to compare 
these benefits with its charts of today's 
prices.” 

Turning to the existing immigration laws 
of the United States, Mrs. Hymes charged 
that under these laws the Government still 
doles out national immigration quotas on a 
racist basis.” 

“The major contribution which the United 
States can make to World Refugee Year is 
a revision of the McCarran-Walter immi- 
gration law, not only to permit the admis- 
sion of refugees uprooted by crises, but 
also to eliminate racial and national dis- 
crimination. The liberalization of the racist 
McCarran-Walter law would be the most 
powerful and significant gesture the United 
States could make in the wake of world 
racist outbursts,” she said. 

In reyiewing the recent eruption of anti- 
Semitic vandalism, the women’s leader urged 
that while these acts have subsided they 
“should not be relegated to the limbo of 
forgotton events.” 

“There are very important lessons,” she 
said, to be learned from the fact that the 
overwhelming majority of the culprits 
caught defacing houses of worship and 
daubing swastikas on buildings were teen- 
agers or youths in their early twenties.” 
She urged that the White House Conference 
on Children and Youth, which will convene 
in Washington, D.C., on March 23, include 
this problem in its discussions of the causes 
and prevention of juvenile misbehavior. 


Death of a Great Artist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 29, 1960, Rex Brasher, the 
Audubon of Connecticut, died at his 
home in Gaylordsville, New Milford, 
Conn. Mr. Brasher was born in Brook- 
lyn, N. ., on July 31, 1869, the son of 
Philip Marston Brasher, a prominent 
amateur ornithologist and taxidermist, 
who gave his valuable collection of 
mounted birds to Yale University. 

Rex Brasher turned to art when still 
a young man, more than half a century 
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ago, and set out to paint all the birds 
of North America. His wanderings 
across the country in search of every 
species of birds took him 15 years and 
resulted in a collection of 874 pictures 
depicting more than 1,200 birds against 
their natural backgrounds. It is a col- 
lection combining scientific observation 
and distinctive artistry. I am happy to 
say that the State of Connecticut now 
owns this priceless collection and houses 
them in the mansion at the Harkness 
Memorial in Waterford, Conn., where 
they may be seen by the public. 

The Brasher paintings are regarded 
as second to none in the world today— 
equal, if not superior, to those of Fuertes 
and Agassiz, and more realistic than 
those of the famous John James Audu- 
bon. They represent the meticulous 
labor of more than half a century for 
he started painting when he was about 
20 and did not consider his work com- 
pleted until he was 70. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
two editorials titled Rex Brasher,” one 
from the Waterbury American of March 
7, 1960, and the other from the New 
Haven Register of March 2, 1960: 

[From the Waterbury (Conn.) American, 
Mar. 7, 1960} 
Rex BrasHer 

The name of Rex Brasher is nowhere near 
as familiar to American lovers of art as that 
of a great many other artists. 

But Rex Brasher, who died last week at his 
secluded home in the Chickadee Valley sec- 
tion of Gaylordsville, was an artist with a 
special bent and a special talent. Just how 
he developed this particular interest in birds 
is not certain, but he did—and he has left 
behind a marvelous collection of paintings 
for the enjoyment of the public. 

Nearly 20 years ago, the State of Connec- 
ticut purchased the bulk of Mr. Brasher's 
works for $75,000. For several years they 
lay carefully crated in the basement of the 
State Capitol in Hartford, for lack of a place 
to display them. 

When the State acquired the Harkness 
estate in Waterford, and turned it into one 
of the lesser known but more beautiful State 
parks, it was decided to use the Harkness 
mansion as a gallery for the Brasher 
paintings. 

Today visitors to the Waterford park can 
spend hours browsing through the lovely 
gardens and hours more inspecting Mr. 
Brasher’s works. Mr. Brasher is believed to 
have painted some 1,200 species and sub- 
species of American birds, of which the State 
owns about 1,000. Even the huge Harkness 
mansion is not large enough to display them 
all at once, so that the pictures are rotated 
about every 60 days with about 200 on dis- 
play at one time. 

Mr, Brasher painted birds in the swamps 
of the Everglades, on the rock coasts of New 
England, on beaches, on the broad deserts 
and plains of the West, on mountain peaks— 
in fact everywhere there were birds to be 
found. g 

He continued to paint until about 2 years 
ago, when his eyesight failed, 

Often referred to as a 20th century Audu- 
bon, Mr. Brasher is believed by some art 
critics and naturalists to have been even 
more exacting in detail than was Audubon 
himself. 

At any rate Mr. Brasher has left a great 
art treasure to the world and Connecticut 
is fortunate to own the bulk of that treasure 
and to have a place where it can be displayed 
for public enjoyment. 
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[From the New Haven (Conn.) Register, 
Mar. 2, 1960] 


Rex BRASHER 


Rex Brasher is a name that Connecticut 
will long remember, and perhaps someday 
come to value more than the man and his 
work were openly valued during life. For 
the 91-year-old artist who died this week 
in Kent shared with Audubon and Agassiz 
and a very few others the dedicated pursuit 
of North America’s birds and their de- 
voted recording in sketch and painting, In 
Brasher’s case, his legacy is a massive col- 
lection of many thousands of field paintings 
of more than 1,200 species and subspecies of 
this continent’s birds. 

The Brasher paintings are now owned by 
the State of Connecticut and they are housed 
in the mansion at the Harkness Memorial 
in Waterford. They are, in themselves, 4 
treasure. As the lifetime work of Rex 
Brasher they represent also a testimonial 
to individual perseverance and to a self- 
sufficiency which may no longer be possible 
in most of the quiet places to which Rex 
Brasher hiked and canoed and otherwise 
made his solitary, watchful way in search 
of birds whose lives went undisturbed as he 
captured them forever in his sketchbook. 

When he was in his twenties, Rex Brasher 
set out to paint all the birds of North Amer- 
ica. He was in his seventies when the job 
was finished. There were sketches that he 
would have improved upon, birds that he 
longed to see for a few fleeting moments 
more. But what a life he led—and what 4 
memorial he leaves. 


The Dawn of a New Decade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, we 
are all deeply concerned over the direc- 
tions and trends inherent in our world’s 
recent history, knowing full well that 
no less than the survival of our civiliza- 
tion is now in question. In the January 
1960 issue of the Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists there is published a superb 
editorial by Dr. Eugene Rabinowitch, the 
editor, which is highly worthy of serious 
attention from every Member of this 
body and every thoughtful American. 

Dr. Rabinowitch has written provoca- 
tive thoughts which are at the same time 
hopefully optimistic and soundly real- 
istic. I am grateful to Mr. Carl Pemble, 
of River Falls, Wis., for his suggestion 
that this editorial be given the wider 
circulation and attention that it so defi- 
nitely merits. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be published in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe DAWN or A New DECADE 
THREE REVOLUTIONS OF OUR TIME 

January 1, 1960, marked the end of a 
decade. Looking back on the 10 years which 
are now history, one is seized by a breath- 
taking thought: perhaps we have lived 
through a great turning point in the affairs 
of mankind. 

In the January 1955 issue of the Bulletin, 
the years 1945-55 were called “Ten Years 
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That Shook the World.” Another 5 years 
have passed, and vague outlines of a new 
World have begun to emerge from the an- 
guish and confusion spread over the old 
World by the blasts that leyeled Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. 

Tn 1921 the Russian poet Alexander Blok 
said, as be lay dying, that he could hear 
“the stormwinds of history” blowing over 
his head. The stormwinds of history have 
been blowing ever since 1914; by now, they 
have risen to a hurricane. 

Several major developments have reached 
their climax in our time: the revolution of 
underprivileged classes against societies 
Which falled to soften their social injustices; 
the revolution of underprivileged nations 
against empires which did not transform 
themselves fast enough into common- 
Wealths of free nations; and—lending ter- 
rible urgency to these two upheavals—the 
great scientific and technological revolu- 
tion, which has endowed mankind with an 
unheard-of capacity to destroy itself—or to 
reach out for new heights of material wel- 
fare everywhere. 

On the day when the existence of the 
atom bomb was made known to the world, 
Robert Hutchins, then chancellor of the 
University of Chicago, declared, The atom 
bomb calls for world government,“ and ap- 
Pointed a committee to write a world con- 
stitution. 

The constitution, elaborated at Hutchins’ 
behest by Professor Borgese and his asso- 
Ciates, is now all but forgotten; other elab- 
orate plans for world reorganization (such 
as that described by Grenville Clark and 
Louis Sohn, to name but one among many) 
have left equally little imprint on world 
events. Even the much less ambitious 
“foot in the door” plan for international 
Ownership and management of atomic en- 
ergy, accepted in 1948 by all U.N. members, 
except the Soviet Union, now seems like a 
dream which only wnworldly scientists 
could ever have taken seriously. 

It seems that mankind is as far as ever 

stable peace. The danger of war lurks 
around many corners. The dominant politi- 
cal passion of many peoples still is hatred 
for other peoples, desire for the fall of their 
Political or economic systems, for the reduc- 
tion of their territories, or for their outright 
destruction—desires which cannot be real- 
ized except by war. 

Does this mean that practical men have 
been proved right—men who smugly as- 
serted in 1945 (as some still assert now, 
Although less smugly) that bomb or no 
bomb, human history will remain the his- 
tory of contests for power; and that wars 
have always been; and will always remain, 
the inevitable climaxes of these contests? 

Much contemporary evidence supports this 
skeptical view. The world scene is still 
Ominously dark. Several countries of East- 
ern Europe remain under alien military rule, 
exercised through native ideological minori- 
ties, but no less abhorrent for that to the 
majorities of these peoples. The minority 
that lost the civil war in China is still sup- 
Ported by outside powers in its hope of re- 
Gaining the control of the country, where 
another minority that won the civil war has 
Successfully established its domination. 
Armistice, and not peace, still rules in di- 
Vided Korea and Vietnam; and not even an 
Official cease-fire exists in the sea around 
Taiwan, And yet, whenever one of these 
Smoldering power conflicts has flamed up 
in the last decade, the eruption has been 
Quenched and the original situation—how- 
ever patently absurd—has been reestab- 
lished. The world map has been frozen by 
the universal fear of a great war. The Suez 
expedition was called off after the fighting 
Was well underway—in fact, when it was al- 
Most over—although vital interests of two 
Great powers had to be sacrificed. The troops 
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that landed in Lebanon reembarked; the 
threatened assault on Quemoy never went 
beyond an artillery barrage; the showdown 
around Berlin is being delayed indefinitely, 
despite the obvious local military superior- 
ity of one side. 

This repeated frustration illuminated the 
decadence, in our time, of a diplomatic tech- 
nique which had been successfully used in 
the past when threats of war carried con- 
viction. Now, war threats and counter- 
threats have become bluffs and counter- 
bluffs. Even if this change is for the bet- 
ter, it is not without new dangers. A pow- 
er, threatened with a loss of face, may re- 
sort to force if its bluff is called—even if 
it did not seriously intend to do so in the 
first place, However, in the past decade, 
major powers have shown considerable cau- 
tion In keeping the paths of retreat open— 
for themselves and for their adversaries. 
We can hope that they will be even more 
cautious in the age of intercontinental mis- 
siles and missile-launching submarines— 
since these weapons make the possibility of 
a last-minute halt precarious and thus call 
for abstention from all practice of “brink- 
manship.“ 

These are signs of the changing world 
evidences of the impotence, in our time, 
of the diplomacy of the mailed fist, of gun- 
boat demonstrations and Marine landings, 
of the brandishing of ICBM’s or atomic 
bomb-carrying airplanes. They are gratify- 
ing, but not too reassuring. After all, one 
can say, abortive conflicts also occurred be- 
fore the First and the Second World War. 

Little more reassurance can be derived 
from the decade of coat-tail diplomacy— 
from the dreary bargaining in London, War- 
saw, and Geneva, or from the easy triumphs 
(and occasional flascoes) of the perregrina- 
tions of VIP’s—be it Premier Khrushchev 
and Mr. Bulganin (Remember these two 
garlanded with roses in India?), Vice presi- 
dent Nixon, Premier Macmillan, or—most 
recently and most triumphantiy—President 
Eisenhower. Nor are the evanescent exhil- 
arations of the “spirits” of Geneva or Camp 
David to be taken seriously as signs of a 
new age. Equally dramatic was the en- 
counter of Napoleon and Alexandér I on a 
fioat on the Niemen, which was followed, a 
few years later, by Napoleon’s invasion of 
Russia—not to stir up the painful memories 
of the summit meetings in Munich, Berch- 
tesgaden, Yalta, and Potsdam. Relaxa- 
tion of international tensions, softening 
of the long-rigid policies of Moscow and 
Washington—all this is for the good and 
should be eagerly fostered; but all these 
things have happened before, in past power 
conflicts—and never meant peace for more 
than a few years. 

Where can we see, then, real signs of a 
new turn in human affairs? In the treaty 
for the demilitarization of the Antarctic and 
its ent reservation for cooperative in- 
ternational research; in the resounding suc- 
cess of the International Geophysical Year, 
which pressed into sérvice not only the full 
scientific resources of all nations, but also 
their warships and rockets; in plans for 
other cooperative scientific efforts, particu- 
larly first steps toward worldwide pooling 
of space exploration; in the International 
Atomic Energy Agency; in the vigor lately 
displayed by specialized agencies of the 
United Nations devoted to worldwide 
relief and reconstruction—WHO and WFA, 
UNESCO and UNICEF, and the new U.N. 
Special Fund; in the work of various agen- 
cies of the United States and of the British 
Commonwealth in the rehabilitation of un- 
derdeveloped areas in Asia and Africa; in 
conversations between world scientists on 
the problems of war and peace, such as the 
several “Pugwash” meetings; in the obvious 
urge of peoples, in all parts of the world, to 
work together irrespective of ideological 
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an and power conflicts between 
their governments. A new world of inter- 
national cooperation is being to take shape 
under the frozen crust of the old world of 
self-centered nations deadlocked in power 
conflicts, 

If this new spirit is fanned by those aware 
of the stake mankind has in its preserva- 
tion; if the governments of the world will 
permit it to grow; then the trend of his- 
tory may truly take a new direction in our 
time. Future generations may then come to 
see, in the years which now appear as an 
era of darkness, confusion, desperation, and 
deadly danger, the time when a break was 
first made with the age-long divisive tra- 
dition of mankind; when world community 
began to become a reality. 

LOST BELIEFS IN WAR AND RULE OF FORCE 

Three broad changes in man's awareness 
of human relations are pushing us in this 
hopeful direction: a change in man's rela- 
tion to war; a change in man's attitude to- 
ward the rule of force; and a growing feeling 
of personal and national responsibility for 
the security and prosperity of mankind as a 
whole, and not only of one’s own country. 

A generation ago, the belief in the nat- 
uralness of war, in the glory of victorious 
battles, in the rationality of the use of milii- 
tary power as tool of national policy, was 
universal. In a Russian student calendar 
which I used to buy every year before the 
First World War, there was a table showing 
the numbers of battles each country had 
fought in its history wtih the comment, 
France, the most civilized of all countries, 
has also engaged in the greatest number of 
battles." This attitude toward war is now 
dead. What was once the faith of a few 
exalted religious leaders and the reasoned 
conclusion of a few humanist philosophers— 
that war is evil, and that the establishment 
of permanent peace must be the considered 
aim of mankind—has now become a com- 
mon, everyday belief of men and women all 
over the world. 

The same change has occurred in man’s 
attitude toward the rule of force. The use 
of force in the maintenance of national 
strength was taken for granted as legitimate 
since the dawn of history. All empires have 
been founded on conquest; even now, while 
the historical empires of the European na- 
tions in Asia and Africa are crumbling, an 
attempt is being made in Eastern Europe to 
stabilize a new empire, intended to be held 
together by a bond of common ideology, but 
founded, like all empires before it, on mili- 
tary conquest. There is, however, a signif- 
cant difference. In the past, no ideological 
justification was needed; the right of the 
stronger nations to rule over the weaker 
ones—England over Ireland or India, Russia 
over Poland, Austria over Italy, Japan over 
Manchuria, to take only the most recent ex- 
amples—was not questioned and empires 
built on such conquest confidently hoped to 
last forever. Nobody believes now in the 
legitimacy or viability of the rule of power- 
ful nations over weaker ones. If the Soviet 
rulers do not succeed soon in converting the 
East Germans, the Poles, the ans, 
into loyal Communists, their domination of 
these countries will not last long—and the 
same is true of France's hope of making 
North Africans into loyal members of the 
French Commonwealth. We cannot fortell, 
in every given case, how the rule of force 
will be broken, if it does not gain popular 
support; but we are now certain that no in- 
stitution can survive for long if it Is not ac- 
cepted by men rs natural and legitimate. 

War and the rule of force always went to- 
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AWAKENING OF WORLD COMMUNITY 
Each war in history has had its special 
cause, its and its victims, its 
heroes and Its villains. Yet, there has been 
one common underlying cause of all wars— 
the existence of groups of mankind within 
which individuals have abandoned some of 
their for the benefit of the com- 
munity, while no ethical or legal restraints 
were imposed on their relations to other 
similar groups. The purpose of each com- 
munity was to assure for its members the 
greatest possible share of the limited wealth 
available on earth. In this, its interests 
were naturally opposed to the Interests of 
other communities. One nation could not 
be rich except by others being poor, power- 
ful except by others being weak. 

Mankind still largely exists in this tradi- 
tional framework, It still consists of self- 
centered fractions, pursuing their fractional 
interest as the summum bonum; but behind 
the continuing reality of a world divided 
into contending factions, into mutually hat- 
ing and distrusting national, religious, and 
ideological units, there has begun to grow 
another reality—that of a humanity consci- 
ous of mutual involvement and responsibil- 
ity of everybody for everybody, one for all, 
all for one. y 

Much too slowly—and yet, how rapidly, if 
considered in the context of history—the 
realization is spreading in America that as- 
sistance to less fortunate nations is the 
moral obligation of an economically strong 
country. Americans are beginning to un- 
derstand that no nation has either a moral 
right, or the objective possibility, of surviv- 
ing indefinitely as an island of prosperity 
in a sea of want. What was once the opinion 
of small groups of peculiar people, such as 
the Quakers, or of idealistic individuals. 
such as Albert Schweitzer, whom nobody 
took seriously, Is becoming in our time, a 
common belief. 

Vice President Nod suggests that the 
United States should accept the jurisdic- 
tion of a world court in its future interna- 
tional treaties. Mr. Khrushchev, as well as 
President Eisenhower and General DeGaulle, 
cautiously mentions the possibility of all 
advanced nations pooling their resources to 
assist the underdeveloped parts of the world. 
These words are not deeds, but they are 
portents. In the most cynical interpretation, 
the words of politicians suggest what they 
believe the public wants to hear—and only 
a few years ago such utterances would have 
meant the death by ridicule of an unwary 
American politician. Remember how Henry 
Wallace was accused of wanting to provide 
milk for Hottentot children? Was it not on 
that occasion that Mrs. Luce coined the ig- 
nominious term globaloney“; and is it not 
10 years later, a Republican president, 
elected to put an end to such nonsense, 
who proclaims in New Delhi a “world war 
against hunger?” 

In recent months, the U.S. Government 
has begun to exercise pressure on its Euro- 
pean allies to make them accept their share 
of the responsibility to aid underdeveloped 
nations; and if many in Europe think that 
this Is none of their business, they hesitate 
to say so, because this is not a proper thing 
to say in our time. 

ETHICAL AND SELFISH CONCERNS 

Of course, the abhorrence of war and the 
broadening feeling of responsibility for the 
well-being of all men are not due simply to 
the moral growth of the human race. As al- 
ways in history, virtue is the child of neces- 
sity. In the past, devotlon to one's people 
and country, renunciation of unlimited pur- 
suit of selfish interests for the benefit of a 
racial or national community, could only be- 
come a general code of conduct when it was 
realized that by subjecting himself to this 
code, an individual would improve his own 
chances for survival and the safety of his 
progeny. 

in our time, the survival and prosperity of 
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any individual or group is becoming more 
and more obviously tied up with the well- 
being and security of mankind as a whole. 
The selfish interests of these groups now call 
for the recognition of new ethical principles, 
encompassing the whole of mankind. It is 
not a disparagement of the value of moral 
ideas In history to say that these Ideas, al- 
ways latent, and expressed, from the earliest 
ages, by exceptional individuals, become 
powerful influences in soclal life when their 
immanent virtue and justice find expression 
in their practical importance for the well- 
being of men. 


CONSTRUCTION VS. DESTRUCTIVE COMPETITION 


In the last year or two, while the arms 
race continued unabated, the contest be- 
tween the West and the East has shifted to 
a new arena: to competition for the alle- 
glance of the uncommitted parts of- the 
world, gained by increasing production and 
by using this increase for world political 
aims. This is significant p . Even if 
the immediate motive of political leadership 
is engaging in this new competition is the 
old quest tor power, the idealistic ingredient 
in this effort (without which no national 
effort can succeed) is new. Competition in 
the development of military power is, by the 
nature of things, directed against somebody. 
The only aim of military power is to be able 
to destroy the military power of others. 
Competition in bring about improvements 
in the well-being of other nations has a 
common positive alm, and can easily become 
& step to cooperation, Three steel mills are 
being built in India, one by America, one by 
Germany, and one by the Soviet Union; in 
an even more drastic case, in one town in 
Central Asia, an electric power station has 
been built by one great power and a street- 
car system by another one. The logic of the 
situation calls for these efforts to become 
cooperative; and the most hopeful sign of 
our time is that this logic is beginning to 
prevail against the traditionalist blindness 
of those In the East who refuse to see in 
Western assistance programs anything but a 
drive for the enslavement of new nations by 
capitalist exploitation, and of those in the 
West who see in Soviet assistance nothing 
but a particularly reprehensible technique 
of Communist subversion. 

THE VIENNA DECLARATION 

When, 16 months ago, at Vienna, a dec- 
laration was adopted by scientists of all 
countries calling not only for an end to 
wars, but also for the cooperation of all na- 
tions, irrespective of their political and eco- 
nomic structure, in technological assistance 
to the less well-developed nations, this may 
have seemed a quixotic idea which only men 
with no understanding of reality could 
cherish. Since then, this concept has 
started popping up in public discussions, 
including the pronouncements of responsi- 
ble national leaders. It is not boundless 
optimism to hope that a few years from 
now, the concepts of worldwide cooperation 
in the technical advancement of the under- 
developed parts of the world will be widely 
accepted. 

The development of science and technol- 
ogy is rapidly changing the realities of hu- 
man existence; one does not need to be a 
Marxist to say that this change in exist- 
ence must entail changes in consciousness. 
The progress of scientific technology has 
given to fractions of mankind the capacity 
to destroy each other utterly, and thus made 
the historical concepts of International 
struggle for power obsolete; but human con- 
sclousness needs time to adjust itself to this 
new state of affairs, in which no security 
exists for any one nation except in the se- 
curity of all of them. The same progress 
in scientific technology is converting a world 
of limited wealth, in which each nation 
(and each class within a nation) could be 
prosperous only at the expense of other na- 
tions or other social classes, Into a world in 
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which prosperity is available for ail, if 
science and technology are into the 
service of creating wealth; but the past ex- 
perience of strict limitation of wealth, and 
the struggle for this wealth between nations 
and classes, is but slowly forgotten. When 
Premier Khrushchev was in America, he ad- 
mitted that “The slaves of capitalism live 
well;” in other words, that the capitalist 
system (which he believes to be inferior in 
effectiveness to a planned Communist econ- 
omy) can produce enough wealth to keep 
everybody fairly prosperous. This is the 
kind of enlightenment that may permit a 
softening of the power conflict between the 
Soviet Union and the West, now exacer- 
bated by exaggerated belief on both sides in 
the decisive importance for prosperity of 
this or that system of production and dis- 
tribution of wealth. 


SETTING THE MINUTE HAND BACK 


These are the signs that a turning away 
from the path of traditional power policy 
is becoming psychologically possible. We 
do not doubt that, as of now, the main- 
stream of political events is still dominated 
by traditional thinking and by the inertia 
of established institutions. The outlines 
of a new world community are but vaguely 
discernible behind the traditional structure 
of divided humanity. Nevertheless, in rec- 
ognition of these new hopeful elements in 
the world picture, we are moving the “clock 
of doom” on the Bulletin's cover a few min- 
utes back from midnight. In doing so, we 
are not succumbing to a facile optimism, 
engendered by a change in the climate of 
our diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union, or to the exhilaration engendered 
by the personal contacts of the leaders of 
the great powers and their visits to different 
countries of the world. We want to express 
in this move our belief that a new cohesive 
force has entered the interplay of forces 
shaping the fate of mankind, and is making 
the future of man a little less foreboding. 

When, in the past, the Bulletin clock was 
moved forward closer to midnight, it was 
on the occasion of events—the first Soviet 
atom bomb, the first hydrogen bomb— 
symbolic of mankind's drift toward the 
abyss of a nuclear war. The recent advent 
of intercontinental missiles is another stage 
of the same drift; the forthcoming test of 
a French nuclear bomb in Sahara, symbolic 
as it is of the beginning of the worldwide 
spread of nuclear weapons, will be another. 
No similar landmark can be pointed out in- 
dicating progress on the road to world com- 
munity, but there has been, in recent years, 
an accumulation of facts and words which 
suggest that this hopeful trend is gathering 
force. The feeling seems justified that a 
turn of the road may have been reached, 
that mankind may have begun moving. 
however hesitantly, away from the dead 
end of its history; and so, with a hesitant 
hand, we are setting back the Bulletin’s 
clock—E.R: ° 


Air Force Manual Is Fine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 
Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 
[From the Indianapolis Star, Mar. 4, 1960] 
Am Force MANUAL Is Fine 


An educational training manual of the 
U.S. Air Force Reserve recently was strongly 
denounced by many powerful liberal groups 
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in Washington. It was said that the manual 
Was unfair and insulting to the Christian 
churches and to the National Council of 
Churches in particular. 

The manual, so we are told, had recklessly 
accused the National Council of Churches of 
har pro-Communists in its midst. 
Public indignation against this Air Force 
Manual was so great that the appropriate 
Authorities in the Defense Department in 
Washington felt compelled to withdraw it 
from circulation, and offered full apologies 
to its critics. 

We have studied the full text of the man- 
ual very thoroughly and we cannot under- 
Stand why it was withdrawn. Nor can we 
Understand the reasons of those Washington 
VIP's who saw fit to apologize for it. May- 
be their utter ignorance concerning Commu- 
nist problems is their excuse. We find the 
manual a very timely, a very reasonable, and 
& very admirable document. We see nothing 
Wrong in the fact that it was used as text- 

material for Reserve training courses by 
the U.S. Air Force. Quite on the contrary— 
We think the Educational Department of 
the U.S. Air Force should be congratulated 
for haying done such an excellent Job in ex- 
Posing the underground Communist activ- 
ities in the U.S. churches. 

In the first place, the manual warns all 
Air Force personnel of the dangers of Com- 
Munist spying activities, giving actual ex- 
amples of the successful—for the Commu- 
nists—work done by very skillful Commu- 
nist agents. The manual then discussed the 
Communist technique of confusing gullible 
People with well-sounding words and phrases 
about peace, democracy, social justice, inter- 
national trade and the like, which mean 
different things to the Communists. Democ- 
Tacy, for example, in Communist phrase- 
Ology, means the dictatorship of the Commu- 
nsit one-party regime. Peace means an in- 
ternational settlement on Communist terms. 
Social justice means the Communist system 
Of injustice, discrimination and terror. 

t's wrong in pointing out these very ob- 
Vious—but oftentime forgotten—truths con- 
cerning the deceitful ways with which Com- 
Munist propagandists work? 

The manual then gives concrete and docu- 
Mentary evidence proving that many min- 
isters of the church, including a lot of promil- 
nent members of the National Council of 
Churches, have sponsored and supported— 
and continue to sponsor and support—both 
open Communist political groups and drives, 
and so-called Communist front organiza- 
tions. The manual quotes prominent U.S. 
Christian ministers arguing that Jesus Christ 
Was, in fact, a Communist, and that the So- 
viet Union today follows Christ's teaching 
ot brotherhood, equality and justice. Con- 
Sidering the Communist slave labor camps, 
{n which tens of millions of innocent human 
beings have perished, considering the Com- 
Munist police terror system—the most cruel 
System known to man, it is indeed breath- 
taking to see preachers of the Gospel of 
Christ praise the Red murderers as humani- 
tarian social workers and saint-like mission- 
aries. Yet such preachers exist th Amer- 
ica today. What's wrong if an Air Force 
Manual names them and quotes their fan- 
tastic, not to say blasphemous hymns of 
Praise to the most sinister killers and tor- 
turers in history? 

The manual ends with a simple, but well- 
defined and beautifully phrased definition 
ot the American way of life, and in contrast, 
of the Communist political purpose—to sub- 
Jugate all human activities, all economics, 
all morality, all religion to the iron will and 
discipline of the Communist state. 

Our only regret is that the controversial 
Alr Force manual has not been distributed 
Outside the personnel of the Air Force Re- 
Serve. We think it should be read by all 
Americans, from all walks of life, of all pro- 
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Tessions, all religions and all political affilia- 
tions. The manual can displease or anger 
only people who know nothing about com- 
munism, or who consciously or unconscious- 
ly serve the Communist cause. 


Youth Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(e) 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
public support for my proposal for a 
Youth Conservation Corps, authorized 
in S. 812 and sent to the House of Rep- 
resentatives last year continues to mount. 
In my travels throughout the country, 
and particularly in the great States of 
the Middle West and Northwest, there 
is the most intense interest and an- 
ticipation of the possibilities for good of 
such a corps of young men. I am deeply 
hopeful that we shall yet have hearings 
and action on the bill in the House be- 
fore the end of the current session. 

In an article which I prepared for the 
January issue of Sports Afield, I de- 
scribed the Youth Conservation Corps 
in some detail, and outlined the legisla- 
tive situation with respect to S. 812. I 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
this article, entitled “Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps” be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS 


(By Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY) 


On August 13, 1959, the forces of conser- 
vation in America squeaked through a sur- 
prise victory in the Senate, with the passage 
(47 to 45) of S. 812, a bill creating a youth 
conseryation corps to consist eventually of 
150,000 young men, trained to attack the 
major problems of resource conservation 
which have plagued our Nation since the on- 
set of World War II. 

It was a victory in which conservationists 
shared the glory with educators, judges, and 
youth authorities—sickened by the constant 
substitution of brave words for any mean- 
ingful action to deal with the growing prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency. 

It was a victory, but the Youth Conserva- 
tions Corps is not yet a reality. 

Between now and next January, the in- 
fantry of conservation and those enlisted in 
the struggle against delinquency must move 
up into the line of battle. If the YCC bill 
cannot be passed by the House in 1960, any 
significant action on the conservation needs 
in our national forests and parks, our wild- 
life refuges and our other Federal-owned 
lands will inevitably be postponed until well 
into 1961. 

Opposition to the proposal has been al- 
most entirely underground, except for a 
blunt statement of opposition from the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. During the extensive 
hearings on the bill, no organization came 
to testify against it. Indeed, not one of the 
opponents of the bill in the Senate even at- 
tended a single hearing on the bill. The 
word was simply passed: Kill the bill.” And 
the forces that have always fought against 
any meaningful regulation of the public 
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lands in the public interest, who have al- 
ways tried to block any significant invest- 
ment in conservation, quietly went to work. 
They have failed in their first attempt, but 
they will not give up with one defeat. 

The outdoorsmen of America have better 
cause than most of their fellow-Americans 
to remember the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
They know that before the old CCC was 
thrown into the breach in 1933, only the 
most token efforts had been made to carry 
out the dreams of Gifford Pinchot and Teddy 
Roosevelt and their friends who succeeded 
in setting aside great tracts of the public 
lands for the benefit of future generations. 
The hunter and the fisherman, the family 
camper, the wilderness rider, the just plain 
nature-lover, each of these Americans every 
year can afford to say a word of thanks for 
those 3 million raw young men who were 
sent into the woods during the 1930's with 
no plans, no training, no preparation—just 
willing brain and muscle during a time when 
society seemed unable to offer men jobs in 
industry. The cleared camping area, the 
second-growth grove of trees, the stabilized 
streambank, the wilderness trail, the up- 
stream reservoir, the handsome retaining 
wall, the still-sturdy but now rundown recre- 
ational facilities in the national forests and 
parks constitute a gift from one generation 
of boys to the next—and from one enlight- 
ened group of leaders to the sportsmen and 
outdoor-lovers of the next 500 years. 

In 9 years the CCC boys—averaging more 
than 300,000 of them a year scattered 
throughout the country—built into our pub- 
lic land holdings almost incalculable values, 
in terms of timber and water and soil and 
recreational opportunities. 

There were many harsh words said about 
some of the bold experiments of the New 
Deal, but there was virtually unanimous 
agreement that the CCC was a resounding 
success. 

What happened to the CCC? It was one 
of the first casualties of World War II. The 
boys who had been volunteering for the 
corps by the tens of thousands suddenly 
were swept up by an even more urgent call 
to arms. The manpower—or boypower—of 
the CCC just went to war. 

And, strangely enough, when the last shot 
was fired, and the last GI returned to the 
United States, the country was just not in 
the mood to buckle down. We wanted to 
produce and consume all those goods we had 
been doing without for 5 years. We wanted 
to have fun, to get postponed families 
started, to buy that new car, the new house 
we had been dreaming about, the new gun, 
the new boat, 

We hit a tremendous production stride. 
And to the surprise and consternation of all 
the population experts, we also began to 
produce what now looks like a virtual popu- 
lation explosion. 3 

Conservationists soon began to have bad 
dreams about the available soil and water 
and timber resources for this mushrooming 
population, and the pressure on the outdoor 
recreational areas of the country began to 
get out of hand. In the national forests 
alone, there were 68.5 million visitors last 
year. By 1969 there will be 130 million. 

Even the conservative Secretary of Agri- 
culture of an administration publicly com- 
mitted to a balanced budget at all costs was 
finally persuaded to sign his name to a report 
that outlined a vast new investment program 
for the national forests that would, he said, 
produce $245 million annually in new reve- 
nues from the sale of timber in the national 
forests by the year 2000. (P.S.—He did not 
ask Congress for the money.) 

Conservationists outside the Government, 
unham by the wraps of the Budget Bu- 
reau and with long professional experience 
under previous Federal administrations, esti- 
mated the “conservation gap“ in 1958 at 83 
billion in needed investment over the next 
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10 years to put our forests into adequate 
productive shape. (There are 560,000 acres 
needing reforestation, 11 million acres that 
require thinning, pruning and other reme- 
dial action.) An investment of $4.5 billion 
is needed to halt the loss of our topsoil and 
to protect our vital watersheds. (At least 
13 million acres of national forest lands 
need erosion control, and 535 flood preven- 
tion structures should be built. About $1 
billion is needed to stabilize the soils and 
increase the forage yields on our western 
range lands. (Four million acres of national 
forest range lands needed revegetation.) 
There should be an investment of $2 billion 
over the next decade to upgrade and expand 
the areas of outdoor recreational facilities, 
and another $1 billion to improve wildlife 
refuges. Planned, detailed projects, adding 
up to these 10-year investment figures, the 
conservationists pointed out, are waiting in 
the files of the major Federal agencies con- 
cerned with the management of our public 
lands. 

And while conservationists were worrying 
about the population pressure on our nat- 
ural resources, a second and even uglier 
problem was developing in American cities. 

From the files of police authorities and 
Juvenile court judges an ugly and disturbing 
story has been brought to light—of boys 
dropping out of school and finding no jobs, 
of gang- formation and violence, of arrests 
and convictions on a scale so unprecedented 
that the FBI Director has felt himself com- 
pelled to call it to public attention. The 
Navy reports that one out of four of its re- 
cruits has a record of arrest for a nontraffic 
violation of the law. Police forces have been 
augmented, juvenile court dockets saturated 
and reformatories jammed. 

With slum clearance moving at a snail's 
pace, school construction lagging and auto- 
mation making it increasingly difficult for 
boys just out of school to find satisfactory 
jobs, youths from underprivileged familles 
are turning to dark and desperate roads in 
increasing numbers. 

During the hearings on S. 812, we heard 
witness after witness from the great metro- 
politan areas tell of the tremendous burden 
being placed on the police and the courts, 

and of the rising curve of costs to deal with 
delinquency. There was general agreement 
that a figure of $25,000 was a good estimate 
of the cost to the taxpayer for every juvenile 
delinquent who went the police-courts- 
reformatory road. The sickening waste of 
human lives was being accompanied by a 
staggering rise in costs. Worst of all, what 
was being spent apparently was not doing 
anything to solve the problem. 

I particularly recall the comment of the 
warden of the Oklahoma State Reformatory, 
who wrote me: “The solution to our crime 
situation is not more jails, reformatories, 
and penetentiaries, but some educational 
program which will prevent boys from com- 
ing to our penal institutions.” And Warden 
Joe Harp concluded, “It is eo very hard to 
rehabilitate a boy behind prison walls.” 

The problem of juvenile delinquency is 
acute now, at a time when employment is at 
record heights, and before the great popula- 
tion bulge resulting from the marriages dur- 
ing and after World War II has hit its peak. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics tells us that 
the rate of unemployment of young people 
between 16 and 19 is almost three times the 
national average for all workers. Further- 
more, as Katherine Oettinger of the U.S. 
Children’s Bureau points out, “It is all too 
easy to step from low pay or unemployment 
into delinquent behavior. * * *” And Ewan 
Clague of the Bureau of Labor Statistics pre- 
dicts very firmly that by 1965 the number of 
persons in the work force under the age of 
20 will increase by 40 percent. Where we 
now have about 9 million boys and girls be- 
tween ages 18 and 21, by 1965 there will be 
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more than 12 million, and by 1975 more 
than 16 million. a 

Unless we succeed in down the 
rate of delinquency, the figures on delin- 
quency are going to leap also. 

It all adds up to trouble—big trouble— 
a shocking waste of young lives and a scan- 
dalous waste of the taxpayers’ money in 
fruitless efforts to seal off nonrehabilitable 
boys from society. 

When I first proposed the Youth Conser- 
vation Corps I tried to make it crystal clear 
that we were not proposing a panacea for 
the cancer of juvenile delinquency, but we 
were trying to save some boys who would 
otherwise go wrong. And we could polnt to 
the experience of hundreds of thousands of 
CCC boys who had been encouraged to lead a 
constructive life, who had been given both 
physical and mental health by their few 
months in hard, well-led work on the land. 

Putting boys on the land, putting them to 
work on projects that needed to be done, on 
patriotic undertakings to build for the future 
of America, this I am ever more convinced 
would do more for America in terms of our 
Nation’s mental health and physical fitness 
than even the important resource-conserva- 
tion work. 

We are creating no new agency, no make- 
work boondoggles, but a simple and direct 
way to channel the creative energies of 
American boys into the planned projects of 
our Federal conservation agencles—under 
the direct supervision and leadership of our 
splendid forest and park rangers, wildlife 
management specialists, and soil conserva- 
tionists. 

Although the Youth Conservation Corps 
will not be a “new CCC." it can proudly 
and rightfully draw upon the invaluable ex- 
perience gained from that notable experi- 
ment in government. It has the vast suc- 
cesses and the minor mistakes of the CCC 
to guide the new corps. One has only to look 
at the record to know that what the YCC 
can do for America is not a matter of theory, 
but of proved practice, 

Here is an opportunity to take action In a 
sea of words, to move purposefully and 
swiftly to deal with the two apparently un- 
related problems of resource wastage and the 
wastage of youth, in one great forward step. 
Boys on the land in a Youth Conservation 
Corps—this can become a reality if every 
American who understands the wholesome 
and healing nature of the great outdoors will 
make it a personal project to express to his 
Congressman, and to his President, his sup- 
port of S. 612. 


Need Permament Judgeship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, a rather 
poignant editorial appeared in one of 
Tennessee’s great newspapers, Nashville 
Tennessean, a day or two ago. It calls 
attention to the distressing need for an 
additional permanent Federal judge for 
the middle district of Tennessee. A 
subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary has recommended an addi- 
tional judge for the district on a tem- 
porary basis. This is, of course, an un- 
realistic approach to a problem existing 
at Nashville for about 3 years. We had 
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two district judges for several years. 
One of them was a temporary judgeship. 
A very capable judge died and since that 
time we have s gled along with one 
judge. This splendid editorial points up 
the unrealistic approach to this pressing 
problem. The editorial follows: 

NEED PERMANENT JUDGESHIP 

At long last, it appears an omnibus bill 
providing new Federal district judges 
throughout the Nation will clear Congress. 
But the kinks with respect to a proposed 
judgeship serving middle Tennessee have not 
been sufficiently removed. 

As things now stand, a House subcommit- 
tee is recommending a temporary judge to 
relieve the caseload piled up on District 
Judge William E. Miller's docket. The Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee has reported a bill 
which would provide a roving judge for west 
and middle Tennessee, 

Despite these recommendations, Repre- 
sentative J. CARLTON Loser says he is con- 
fident that the final action of Congress will 
give middle Tennessee a second and perma- 
nent district jurist. Congressman LOSER, ® 
member of the House Judiciary Committee, 
feels the full committee will override the 
suggestion of its subgroup and recommend 
permanent tenure for the middle district. 
We hope his confidence is well founded. 

Certainly, the history of the judgeship 
situation in middle Tennessee should be 
given some weight by Congress. That his- 
tory is this: Judge Miller was appointed 
with permanent tenure at a time when Con- 
gress correctly assumed that such was justi- 
fied by the heavy backlog then existing in 
the middle district judge's court, which 
operates from Columbia and Cookeville, as 
well as Nashville. 

But terms of the bill creating this second 
court contained a quirkish provision which 
had the effect of abolishing the second 
permanent judgeship upon the retirement or 
death of either middle district jurist. , The 
provision, which was never justified, was to 
have been eliminated by Congress in the 
next upcoming session, but before it could 
be done, Judge Elmer Davies, Sr. died. $ 

Two permanent judges in middle Tennes- 
see are needed if only two circumstances are 
considered: 

1. The tremendous number of land con- 
demnation cases centering in Nashyille be- 
cause the U.S. Corps of Engineers’ district 
office is situated here, and, 

2. The heavier-than-normal income tax 
caseload created by the presence in Nash- 
ville of the Collector of Internal Revenue's 
district office, which serves the entire State. 

Add to this the number of lawsuits which 
arise in the middle district because Nash- 
ville is a State capital city and the problem 
is thrice underscored, as to need. 


Port of New York Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President. today 
is being celebrated in New York City a3 
Port of New York Day. It is a well- 
merited tribute to the port which has 
welcomed so many fine newcomers to 
our shores and which serves as a hub 
of America’s booming international trade 
activities, 
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Today's New York Times contains an 
excellent editorial on this subject, and 
I ask unanimous consent to have it 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the New York Times, Mar, 16, 1960] 
Port oF New Tonk Dar 

Today has been proclaimed Port of New 
York Day in New York City by Mayor Wag- 
ner. Most New Yorkers, unfortunately, are 
Only dimly aware of their city's position as 
a center of international trade, but it is as 
8 that New Tork has climbed to em- 

nce: 

The port, which the city shares with its 
Neighboring New Jersey communities, is able 
to berth 396 vessels at one time along 833 
Miles of waterfront. In 1958 it processed 
Almost 38 million long tons of ocean-borne 
foreign trade cargo to a value of $8,500 mil- 
uon. At the same time its airports moved 
Over 1314 million people. 

And these figures are only the beginning 
Of the story, for without the magnet of the 
City's magnificent port facilities New York 
Would be just another coastal town. Be- 
Cause of the port's easy accessibility people 
Came here from all over the world, bring- 

their cultures with them, and in the 
Millions funneled through the city to swell 
the nation to the strength it now possesses. 

Many of these immigrants remained here, 
Where their feet first touched American soil, 
80 that now almost one-fourth of the city's 
Over 8 million population is foreign-born. 

t other city can boast of publishing 
57 foreign-language newspapers? With all 
its richly endowed museums the city itself 
la the largest and best museum of the world’s 
Cultures, 

New York's color and contant change, its 
ever-upward movement, its mosaic of the 
World, are the city’s living tribute to its 
Port facilities. 


Mobility Held Defense Key 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an 
article “Mobility Held Defense Key” ap- 
bearing in the San Diego Evening Tri- 
bune of February 20, 1960. The author 
Of this article is the distinguished mili- 
tary writer, Maj. George Fielding Eliot, 

column appears in numerous 
Newspapers in this country and is also 
Widely read in Europe. r 

This article is particularly timely in 
that it explains the great danger of 
Placing overemphasis upon U.S.-based 

-range missiles, and points up, in 
the inherent advantages that stem 
from a diversified and mobile arsenal 
Of deterrents, I recommend this article 
to Members of this House because it sets 
forth the essential strategic thought 
Which in large measure underlines the 
Present defense policy of the United 
States which seeks—and has achieved— 
deterrent superiority over the Soviet 
Union through emphasis upon diversity 
and mobility of our strategic weapons 
System. 
As Major Eliot so clearly points out— 
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and this is something which is too often 
overlooked by those critics in this coun~ 
try who equate deterrents with only mis- 
siles—the United States has “in the 
weaponry and know-how of global, mo- 
bile warfare, the time lead—not Mr. 
K., and we are vastly favored by geog- 
raphy.” 

This article underlines the sound logic 
of our current policy which has chosen 
a deterrent system based upon mobility, 
versatility, and diversity, instead of fol- 
lowing the disastrous path of placing our 
total dependence upon only the highly 
publicized intercontinental ballistic 
missile. 

The article follows: 

Mostuiry HELD DEFENSE KEY 


Evrror’s Nore.—The following analysis of 
the U.S. military position is written by Maj. 
George Fielding Eliot, USA, ret. A veteran of 
two wars, Eliot has gained fame for his 
books and articles on national defense. His 
books include “If War Comes,” “The Ram- 
parts We Watch,“ and “If Russia Strikes.“ 

(By George Fielding Eliot) 

The overwhelming issue of the coming 
campaign, says Vice President Nixon, is the 
national security. 

Doubtiess many citizens are ready to 
agree. But what then? A daily diet of 
discordant headlines, adorned with the 
names of statesmen and military leaders, has 
bred more confusion than assurance. The 
years just ahead seem dark with peril. 

The weapons on which the Nation is asked 
to rely for safety are for the most part un- 
proven in battle. Yet the nubbin of the 
debate now in progress isn't beyond the 
grasp of plain Yankee horsesense. 

For the layman, a handy rule of thumb in 
judging the split-second weaponry of the 
dawning missile age might go like this: 

If you can't keep it on the move, you can’t 
protect it. And if you can’t protect it, you 
can't depend on it to protect you. 

Apply this rule to every weapon and mili- 
tary argument you hear of during the com- 
ing year and you won't be far off base, 

National security is indeed the overwhelm- 
ing issue of our times. And the over- 
whelming military requirement of American 
national security is to safeguard our free- 
dom of actlon—freedom to carry forward the 
American mission of preserving human lib- 
erty against the Communist challenge. 

We require powerful nuclear striking forces 
to deter the Soviets from depriving us of 
freedom of action forever by a surprise nu- 
clear assault, 

We also require non-nuclear forces 
ground, sea, and air—to be able to inter- 
vene with enough of the right kind of power 
to deal with Communist aggressions of 
threats against specific parts of the free 
world. But freedom of a¢tion to do that— 
as we did recently in Lebanon and the For- 
mosa Straits, as we may have to do at Berlin 
one day—depends on the power of our nu- 
clear deterrent to protect us from Soviet 
nuclear counterblows. 

Thus our deterrent forces must continue to 
be so armed and disposed that they cannot 
be knocked out by any surprise attack which 
the Soviet Union has the means to deliver. 
Otherwise we shall find our future freedom 
of action increasingly shackled by Soviet 
rocket threats. 

Nothing that our military leaders are say- 
ing disagrees in principle with this central 
need to.protect our freedom of action, nor 
with the proposition that our freedom of 
action can only be secure if our nuclear 
striking power is secure from surprise 
destruction, 

When Adm. Arleigh Burke, for example, 
asks for more sea-based Polaris missiles and 
another aircraft carrier, he is asking for de- 
terrent missile and air forces which cannot 
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be destroyed by Soviet ICBM’s, these being 
useless against moving targets. He is look- 
ing forward to the wider use of the ocean 
spaces for the deployment of mobile nuclear 
deterrent forces of the future, which may 
include such systems as nuclear-powered 
seaplanes. 

When Gen. Thomas S. Power insists that 
a substantial portion of his Strategic Air 
Command’s planes be kept constantly in the 
air, he too is seeking some measure of se- 
curity against surprise missile attack through 
applying the same principle of mobility on 
which Admiral Burke relies. And he looks 
to a future in which airborne weapons sys- 
tems of far greater flexibility and endurance 
than his B-52’s with their Hound Dog mis- 
siles may be available to us. 

Meanwhile, it becomes more and more diffi- 
cult for the advocates of massive fixed-base 
missiles, installed here in America, to recon- 
cile the inherently static character of such 
weapons with the overwhelming American 
military requirement for global freedom of 
action, and with the fact that the main 
Soviet armament is specifically designed to 
attack fixed targets but has little value 
against moving targets. 

Here is the real issue which is beginning 
to take shape amid all the present confusion 
of military debate. 

It is a fundamental issue which any citizen 
can understand. 

It is an issue between those who realize 
that security from surprise attack by mis- 
slie weapons, against which there is no pres- 
ent defense and zero warning, can be sought 
only in mobility, and those who assert that 
we can hope to pile up enough concrete here 
in our homeland to resist multimegaton 
blows—though no sufficient tests have yet 
been made to support this theory. 

The advocates of mobility seek to avold 
the political and psychological paralysis of 
our national freedom of action which could 
result from basing deterrent weapons in our 
bosom. 

SIMPLE YARDSTICK AVOIDANCE SOUGHT 


Also they don’t want Nikita Khrushchev 
to be able to measure the risk of war by the 
simple yardstick of so many megatons to 
smash so many fixed targets with a pre- 
calculated percentage of hits. Mobile deter- 
rent forces he will have to go look for. 

If found, they can be attacked only by 
such means as submarines or aircraft, 
against which there will be both warning 
and defense, Hence his calculated risk 
must include a much bigger question mark. 

Finally, in the weaponry and know-how of 
global mobile warfare we have the time lead, 
not Mr. K., and we are vastly favored by 
geography. 

An American strategy which chooses mo- 
bile weapons in order to preserve our free- 
dom of action and restrict that of our oppo- 
nents will deny the Soviets any reliable 
calculation of a surprise knockout and any 
credible basis for nuclear blackmail. 

In the current arms debate, the inescap- 
able logic of such a strategy is beginning to 
appeal to many minds. Yankee horsesense 
may yet make nonsense of Mr. K.'s rocket- 
supported hopes. 


One Hundred and Twelfth Anniversary of 
the Hungarian Revolution 


SPEECH 


or. 
HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 
Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 


join my colleagues in marking this som- 
ber anniversary. For more than a cen- 
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tury, the people of Hungary have fought 
and dreamed of independence and free- 
dom as we have known and loved it in 
this country. 

We can hardly appreciate what free- 
dom means to people who are enslaved 
by the Soviet military rule, their every 
institution and activity subject to con- 
trols ordered from the Kremlin. Yet we 
know the yearning these people have for 
self-government, for true justice in the 
courts, for freedom of opportunity and 
individual liberty. 

This anniversary of the Hungarian 
Revolution of 1848 is an appropriate time 
to pledge our friendship and offer our 
best wishes to the people of Hungary. 
Let us hope that the forthcoming meet- 
ing of the heads of states will be one 
at which important blows may be struck 
for the freedom of the Hungarian 
people. 


Commentary on Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, I have lis- 
tened to all of the debate on H.R. 8601, 
the civil rights bill, for the past 5 days. 
I have listened to the explanation of the 
provisions of the bill by the proponents 
and the opponents. I have heard re- 
citals in detail of the differences between 
the referee and the registrar plan of 
supervision of elections. I have heard 
repeated references to the voting rights 
of American citizens under the Lindsay 
amendment, the McCulloch amendment, 
the Meader amendment, and the Kas- 
tenmeier amendment, and on sober re- 
flection, considering the provisions of 
the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution, and the Bill of Rights, it 
does not seem possible that we, the 
Members of this great deliberative body, 
must at this late date in the history of 
our Republic consider these things. 


Starting with the famous phrase in 
the Declaration of Independence “that 
all men are created equal,” and consid- 
ering the supreme law of the land em- 
bodied in the Constitution, which guar- 
antees to all people the blessings of lib- 
erty, due process and equal protection of 
the laws, it just does not seem possible 
that we must legislate on civil rights, 
year after year after year. 

Further, the Constitution has con- 
ferred upon all native born and natural- 
ized citizens, not only citizenship in the 
State where the individual resides, but 
citizenship of the United States as well, 
and this is an unqualified right, regard- 
less of race, creed, or color. Therefore, 
I submit under these basic truths form- 
ing the foundation of our way of life in 
these United States of America, there 
would appear to be no rhyme or reason 
why there should be any dispute, dis- 
agreement, or distinction in the enjoy- 
ment of these things by every citizen of 
the United States. It is, indeed, unfor- 
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tunate that so much litigation has been 
necessary to both define and enforce 
these tights within the past several years. 
Even so, the U.S. Supreme Court, the 
court of last resort of our judicial sys- 
tem, has had to say and reiterate that 
racial discrimination in publicly sup- 
ported schools must be eliminated. It 
has directed that school desegregation 
shall be accomplished with all deliber- 
ate speed” locally through Federal dis- 
trict courts. 

I find the consideration of the need 
for this type of accomplishment difficult 
to comprehend, coming from the State 
of New Jersey, where we have enjoyed 
integration in our school system for 
years. In fact, I recall in my grammar 
and high school days in Atlantic City, 
the white and colored children not only 
studied and worked together, but formed 
friendships which have lasted through- 
out my lifetime—tfriendships for which I 
have the sincerest and deepest regard. 
I see no reason why the same mingling 
of the races cannot be affected in every 
State of the Union, the same as it has 
been in New Jersey for many years. It 
grieves me to think that it is necessary, 
as it is, to formulate and to act on legis- 
lation on these things, which are so fun- 
damental in this life. 

I naturally am in favor of this bill, the 
civil rights bill, and will support any 
amendment which gives it strength and 
simplicity to effect its purpose. I can 
only hope and pray that we are making 
true progress, and that we will eventually 
obtain through understanding and good 
will the ideal of equality before the law, 
regardless of race, creed, or color. 


The Facts About Our National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 
Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, so 


much has been written pro and con 


on the status of our national defense 
that the American people have a right 
to be justifiably confused. A series of 
discerning and objective articles written 
by the Cleveland Plain Dealer’s most 
capable military reporter, Phil G. Gould- 
ing, thoroughly discuss our defense 
posture and clarifies many of the points 
in dispute. 

As a member of the Defense Depart- 
ment Appropriations Subcommittee, I 
have heard daily many of the facts that 
Mr. Goulding recites and can vouch for 
their authenticity. 

I trust that the American people will 
benefit from the reading of these ar- 
ticles, along with a subsequent editorial: 
[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Mar. 6, 

1960] 
Here’s War Ine BELIEVES UNITED STATES Is 
STRONG ENOUGH 
(By Phil G, Goulding) 

WASHINGTON.—What if the world knew 

that America could respond to any sudden 
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attack with certain delivery of a single super- 
bomb powerful enough to eliminate the at- 
tacking nation? 

The problem of deterring all-out war 
would be solved. 

It would not matter whether a potential 
enemy had 100 times the manned bombers, 
1,000 times the intercontinental ballistic 
missiles or a 3-to-1 edge in flotillas of space 
ships. 

. psychological, and brushfire 
warfare would demand other forms of 
strength, But no sane opponent would risk 
inevitable destruction by pushing the but- 
ton which would force the United States to 
deliver that bomb. $ 

That is a simple statement of the admin- 
istration’s position on the missile-gap con- 
troversy. 

President Eisenhower and the Secretary 
of Defense are confident that America now 
has and will continue to have the equiva- 
lent of the one-shot superbomb—more than 
enough nuclear explosives to do the same 
job and ample means of applying them. 

If they are right, there would obviously 
be no military advantage in spending $1 bil- 
lion or $11.69 merely to buy one U.S, ICBM 
for each Soviet ICBM. 

If they are wrong, we should obviously lay 
out as many billions as necessary to expe- 
dite production of intercontinental missiles, 
2,000-mile-an-hour B-70 bombers, crossbows. 
poisoned darts, and all other required ar- 
ticles of all-out combat. 

What are the destructive capabilities of 
the United States today and how will they 
change over the next few years? 

All informed parties in the missile-gaP 
debate stipulate two basic facts. 

The first is that neither nation now pos- 
sesses significant numbers of long-range bal- 
listic missiles. America has 3 which are 
battle ready; Russia is credited with about 
10 


All-out war today would be fought with 
manned bombers. Soviet bomber strength 
is considerable, but even the most severe 
critics of Eisenhower defense policies con- 
cede that the United States stands supreme 
in March 1960. 

The second stipulation is that the mid- 
1960's will be the period of missile plenty. 
By that time, the 6,000-mile solid-fueled Min- 
uteman ICBM will be in the arsenal. Pre- 
cise force levels have not been established. 
There have been suggestions in Capitol Hill 
testimony that the Minuteman will be de- 
ployed in thousands. 

In itself, the missile gap cannot possibly 
make this Nation “forever a second-class 
power,” as some have contended. It is a tem- 
porary issue, dealing neither with today nor 
with the period beyond 1964. It is concerned 
only with the intervening years when Russia 
is due to have a substantial supply of ICBM’'S 
and a substantial numerical superiority— 
1961 to 1964. 


STRENGTH BASED ON VARIED WEAPONS 


Between the 1960 day of unquestioned 
thermonuclear supremacy via manned bomb- 
ers and the 1964-65 day of unquestioned 
thermonuclear equality via the Minuteman, 
U.S. ability to prevent or fight all-out war 
will rest upon these weapons systems: 

Planes of the Strategic Air Command— 
the 600-mile-per-hour B47 medium jet 
bomber, the slightly faster B-52 heavy bomb- 
er and the supersonic B-58 medium bomber. 

Intercontinental ballistic missiles of SAC— 
the huge liquid-fueled Atlas now available 


In small numbers, the companion liquid- 


fueled Titan due to become operational next 
year and the mobile Minutéman, scheduled 
to begin to appear in quantity in 1963, 

Fifteen-hundred-mile Thor and Jupiter 
intermediate-range ballistic missiles in Eng- 
land, Italy and Turkey. 

Aircraft based on the 14 attack carriers 
of the Navy—and capable of handling hydro- 
gen weapons. 
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Pighter-bombers assigned to the Tactical 
Air Command in this country and to our 
theater commanders overseas, These can 
also deliver nuclear bombs. 

Atomic-powered Polaris submarines. Each 
will be armed with 16 1,200-mile (later 
1,500-mile) ballistic missiles- that can be 
launched from hidden positions far below 
the surface. 

An assortment of other nuclear-tipped 
honballistic missiles: The Air Force inter- 
continental air-breathing Snark; the tacti- 
cal Matador pilotless plane; its successor, the 
1,100-mile Mace, and the old Navy Regulus. 

BACKBONE OF SAC IS 480 B-52 BOMBERS 


Backbone of SAC today is the B-52, which 
ls not the outmoded flying machine that Mr. 
Khrushchey would have the world believe. 
It operates from 24 dispersed bases. They 
are in Puerto Rico and 14 States, from 
Maine on one coast to Washington on the 
other. 

Some 704 B-52's have been financed. 
Crashes have taken several, training units 
have others, research and development teams 
Operate a few. The active force, ready to go 
today, numbers 480. New models are cur- 
rently being delivered. 

A large percentage are on ground- 
alert—prepared to be en route to the target 
within 15 minutes. The number on this 
Status has increased fourfold over the last 
year. 

Modifications have tremendously improved 
the B-52 since the first production plane. 
The G-series, now being accepted by opera- 
tional units, boosted the range from 6,000 to 
9,000 miles, chiefly through using the space 
Within the wing for additional fuel. 

Funds for 40 B-52 H-models are requested 
in the new budget. Turbofan engines on 
these will yield another 15 percent increase 
in efficiency. The advantages: More range, 

acceleration on takeoff, superior per- 
formance at low altitudes. 

AIRBORNE MISSILES TO SHOOT 500 MILES 


The big bomber also will have a new brain 
and a new set of hands to help punch its 
Way to the target. 

Each B-52 will carry two Hound Dog mis- 
siles which it can launch against surface 
targets while it is still more than 500 miles 
Away. They travel at supersonic speeds and 
are armed with large atomic warheads. SAC 
accepted the first battle-ready Hound Dog 
in December. ‘The first B-52 test launch of 
both its missiles, held this week, was highly 
Successful. 

Two B-52 squadrons will be equipped with 
Hound Dogs by midyear; all 14 wings by the 
end of 1962. 

The missile is extremely difficult to pick 
Up on radar. Enemy air defenses will not 
easily intercept it. 

Another helper for the B-52, the Quail 
decoy missile, will also become available this 
year. It will be launched from the bomber 
to confuse antiaircraft radar. 


FOURTEEN HUNDRED B-47'S BACK UP B-52’S AT 
HOME, ABROAD 


Partner of the B-52 in SAC is the shorter- 
Tange medium B-47 bomber. 

America has 1,400 of them. No longer in 
Production and approaching obsolescence, 
their number, bomb-carrying capacity and 
deployment still make them a potent force. 

B-47's perch on 20 bases in the United 
States. These are sprinkled in 14 States, 
from New York to California, from New 
Hampshire to Florida. Range of the aircraft 
is 3,000 miles, but this is extended by aerial 
refueling. 

Overseas, units of B-47’s stand on run- 
Ways of Operation Reflex. Chews are nearby, 
always together, always ready. The second 
hand of your watch will not complete many 
cycles before these aircraft can be airborne. 

There is a “Reflex” unit at Guam. Others 
are on three bases in Spain, five in England, 
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three In Morocco, One SAC base in Alaska 
harbors B-47's and another maintains tank- 
ers. Goose Bay in Labrador and Harmon Air 
Force Base in Newfoundland are primarily 
for tankers, but B-47’s are frequently there 
for a week or two en route to other sites. 

Additional B-47’s operate from two bases 
in Greenland, The aircraft and all of the 
equipment which makes it into a weapons 
system can function at temperatures far be- 
low zero and far above 100 degrees. Flying 
near the speed of sound, the plane can move 
from „Arctic to desert between breakfast and 
dinner, 

B-58 ON BOMB RUN TO FLY 1,300 M.P.H. 


The third manned bomber of SAC is the 
B-58, which makes its bomb run at more 
than 1,300 miles per hour. The first duty- 
ready plane was accepted by SAC a couple of 
months ago; the first unit will soon be opera- 
tional. Three wings are contemplated in the 
present program, or a total of 116 aircraft. 

Two wings of B-47’s will be dropped for 
each new wing of B-52’s and B-58’'s. 

Ballistic missiles traveling 16,000 miles per 
hour have obvious advantages over the sir- 
plane. But the airplane also has many ad- 
vantages, beyond the human factor of recall 
after a false alert and flexibility of target 
selection. 


HOUND DOG'S BITE SWALLOWS UP CITIES 


It is almost impossible for the human 
mind to accept the destructive power 
packed into one bomber. 

The atomic bomb dropped on Hiroshima 
was the equivalent of 20,000 tons of TNT, 
or 20 kilotons, It killed or injured 150,000 
persons; it destroyed or damaged 75 percent 
of the city’s buildings. 

This was a firecracker. 

Atomic weapons now go into hundreds of 
kilotons. 

When one thinks of the Hound Dog as a 
means of merely paving the way for the 
B-52, he must think in new terms. “Paving 
the way” conjures up mental pictures of a 


battleship’s 16-inch guns softening an 
enemy beach prior to an amphibious 
landing. 


Such World War II images are deceptive. 
When a “little” Hound Dog paves the way, 
it blasts the city. 

Yet these are also firecrackers, compared 
to the large thermonuclear, or hydrogen, 
bombs. 

The Mike H-bomb shot of November 7, 
1952, caused a small island to disappear and 
left an underwater crater 1 mile across and 
175 feet deep. Its fireball was 345 miles 
wide—against one-sixth of a mile for the 
Hiroshima atom bomb. 

This was “only” a 5-megaton device; 5 
million tons of TNT equivalent; 250 times 
the Hiroshima explosion. 

A 10-megaton bomb would cause total 
destruction of all bulldings within a 7-mile 
radius, It would kill 75 percent of the peo- 
ple. In a large city, this would be many 
times the 330,000 who died in Germany 
from all World War I raids. 

Yet the Rockefeller committee reported 
that a 20-megaton bomb, twice as powerful, 
was by no means the largest available, 

CARRIER PLANES CARRY H-BOMB, TOO 

This unthinkable power can also be ap- 
plied by naval bombers based on aircraft 
carriers. 

Two attack carriers (as distinguished from 
smaller antisubmarine carriers) are always 
on duty with the 6th Fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean. Three are assigned to the 7th Fleet 
in the western Pacific. 

More than 200 attack aircraft are availa- 
ble to those two fleets. They can also de- 
liver hydrogen bombs. While there are ar- 
guments as to whether the 6th Fleet could 
survive in the Mediterranean, admirals are 
certain the planes could get off for an ini- 
tial strike. 


sentimental Air Force 
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The Mediterranean is 196,000 square miles 
of water. The moving carrier is virtually 
invulnerable to ballistic missile attack; the 
decks can be cleared of aircraft in minutes, 

Biggest naval plant is the 600- to 700-mile- 
per-hour A-3D with an unrefueled range of 
2,000-plus miles. 

The lighter AD Skyhawk and the A-3J 
Vigilante, which filles twice the speed of 
sound, can travel some 1,200 miles without 
refueling. 

Both of the first two planes are in the fieet 
in large numbers, together with the lumber- 
ing old propeller-driven bombers. Money for 
the last 42 Vigilantes is sought in the new 
budget. The supersonic Vigilante is under- 
going its second evaluation tests, but is not 
yet battle ready, 

Eight new twin-engine A-2F turboprop at- 
tack planes, still under development, are also 
requested in the new budget. 

There are 14 attack carriers now in service. 
The number of attack aircraft remains fáir- 
ly constant—there will be 1,300 at the end 
of 1961. Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of 
Naval Operations, has told Congress that 
these planes, under certain circumstances, 
could deliver more bruising blows more 
quickly than the SAC bombers, 

Most of their targets, however, would be 
of a different type. 


[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Mar. 7, 
1960] 
PLANES Not OBSOLETE ro SAC CH, 
(By Phil G. Goulding) 

WasHincton.—Is ft valid to predict that 
multimegaton weapons delivered by manned 
aircraft will continue to be a major military 
asset over the next 4 years? 

Many critics of existing defense policies 
concentrate on intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles and imply that bombers are rapidly be- 
coming obsolete pieces of equipment which a 

retains as the Army 
did its cavalry. 


Among them is not the four-starred head 
of the Strategic Air Command, Gen. Thomas 
S. Power, who has operational control of 
both strategic bombers and ICBM’s, 

WANTS 6 MORE WINGS 


Power is confident that the B-52 heavy 
bomber, assisted by the Hound Dog and Quail 
missiles it will carry, will remain an effec- 
tive weapon for years. So is his boss—Gen. 
Thomas D. White, Air Force Chief of Staff. 

Both the B-52 and the medium B-47 
bomber, they say, will maintain a “high 
probability of penetration success” through 
the midsixties, at least. 

Power, in fact, wants six more wings of 
new B-52's than the Department of Defense 
will let him have, 

The bomb load of a single B-52 is many, 
many times the size of the biggest warhead 
in the most powerful intercontinental ballis- 
tic missile. This is one of the reasons why 
the chief of staff of the Army and the chief 
of naval operations both opposed a decision 
a few months ago to increase planned 
squadrons of Atlas and Titan ICBM’s to 27. 

They argued that the United States had 
achieyed an “overkill” in thermonuclear 
power which would last through the “missile 
gap” period, 

The amount of destruction potential of 
various weapons systems is often disregarded 
in defense debates. 

Of the three American ICBM’s being de- 
veloped, the liquid-fueled Atlas and Titan 
missiles will be able to toss much greater 
welghts across the ocean than the solid- 
fueled Minuteman. This means bigger war- 
heads—and more bang. 

Congress has been told that Atlas has four 
times the payload capability of Minuteman; 
Titan eight times. 

While the payload sizes are highly classi- 
fied, all three are believed to be in the low 
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megaton range—5O times the Hiroshima 
atom bomb, but far below the multimega- 
ton B-52 load. 

For enemy targets that are dug in and 
protected by concrete, the bigger warheads 
of the liquid missiles will be needed. There 
are no thoughts of disc Atlases and 
Titans, even after Minuteman joins the in- 
ventory. 

Minuteman will have other advantages. 
It can be left unattended in a hole in the 
ground, Several, miles apart, will be fired 
by pushbutton from one central post They 
will react immediately. The cost will be 
$1,500,000 per missile and launcher, or little 
more than 10 percent of an Atlas with its 
launcher. 

Because of its smaller size and the stabil- 
ity of its fuel, Minuteman can also be flit- 
ting around the country on special railroad 
trains, impossible targets for opposition 
ICBM's. 

Development is on schedule and moving 
as rapidly as possible, No additional dollars 
are needed. This is the Nation’s most im- 
portant weapons system for the future. 

But it is for the future. In the interim 
will come the Atlas and Titan. 

The pacing factor in more Atlas and Titan 
missiles is not production of the weapons 
themselves. Convair, makers of the Atlas, 
could double its present rate without build- 
ing new facilities. The missile, however, is 
worthless without trained personnel and 
without launchers, 

TWENTY-EIGHT MONTHS NEEDED TO BUILD 

KBM BASE 


Site survey for an ICBM lauching base 
takes 3 months, specific design 5, contract 
bidding and awards 6 weeks, brick-and- 
mortar construction 13 months. Another 10 
months are required for installing ground 
equipment and final checkout. Then the 
crew needs 3 to become famillar with 
the particular base. 

Favorable weather can cut this schedule 
a little. Advantage can be taken of some 
overlap. But the cycle cannot be shaved 
down below about 28 months, even with the 
7-day, 24-hour operation. That is the opin- 
ion of Air Research and Development officers 
assigned to the task and of their chief, Lt. 
Gen, Bernard A, Schriever. 

America plans 13 squadrons of Atlases. 
There will be 14 of Titans, a more advanced 
weapon but still in the flight-test stage. 
Except for the first two Atlas squadrons, 
each will have nine missiles on launchers 
and one spare weapon, ‘ 

This will mean 111 Atlas and 126 Titan 
launchers—a total of 237 American liquid- 
fueled “first generation“ ICBM's ready to be 
fired. It will take more than 3 years to get 
them all. 

The forecast, calculated for the end of 
each year: Z 

Nineteen hundred and sixty—Nine. All 
Atlas. Three (now ready) at Vandenberg 
Air Force Base, Calif.; six at Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Another three will be at Vandenberg by 
inci ines but for training rather than war 
plans. 

Nineteen hundred and sixty-one—54. Ad- 
ditional Atlases at Cheyenne, Omaha, 
Spokane, and Topeka. The first two Titan 
squadrons, both at Denver. i 

Nineteen hundred and sixty-two—163. 
Conclusion of Atlas, with a third squadron 
at Cheyenne and others at Salina, Kans., 
Lincoln, Nebr, Plattsburgh, N.Y., Abilene, 
Tex, Roswell, N. Mex, and Altus, Okla. 
New Titan bases at Rapid City, S. Dak., 
Moses Lake, Wash., Marysville, Calif., and 
Mountain Home, Idaho. 

Locations for eight remaining Titan 
squadrons have not been announced. Most 
of their 72 missile-loaded launchers will be 
ready by the end of 1963. 

The first Minuteman will have appeared 
in late 1962, the first squadron the follow- 
ing spring. 
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Important differences will be built into 
early and later Atlas and Titan bases, re- 
sulting from modifications of the missiles 
themselves. 

Vandenberg Atlases stand bare, without 
Protection against enemy attack. The next 
24 will be stored horizontally in boxlike 
structures prior to launch, then 27 in semi- 
hardened below-ground coffins. The final 
54 will be in deep silos, bullt to withstand 
tremendous pressures. Missiles will be 
raised by elevators for firing. 

Titans will also change. The last eight 
squadrons will be launched from within 
their silo. Their fuel, while still quid, will 
be storable within the weapons. Firing 
time and exposure will be lessened. 

Several hundred feet will separate 
launchers In the early ICBM squadrons and 
18 or more miles in the later versions. 

Since the whole point of the “missile 
gap” controversy is the ability of the United 
States to survive a surprise attack with 
enough power to strike a devastating 
counterblow, all of these facts must be 
cranked into the discussion. 

Estimating reliability, accuracy, and war- 
head of Soviet ICBM's, the head of SAC 
figures that it would take three Russian 
missiles to knock out each soft“ U.S. site. 
Several times as many would be required to 
destroy a semi-hardened launcher—and 
three more times as many for the silo 
variety. 


MISSILES OVERSEAS BOOST US. MIGHT 


Thor and Jupiter 1,500-mile intermediate 
Tange ballistic missiles yield additional 
power. f 

Three Thor squadrons, with 15 missiles 
each, are now operational in England. A 
Yourth will soon be ready. Work is pro- 
gressing on two Jupiter squadrons In Italy 
and a third in Turkey. These launchers will 
build up gradually over the next 2 years. 

The IRBM's will add another 105 H-bomb 
warheads to the arsenal, 

No other IRBM’s are planned by the 
United States. England is developing the 
Blue Streak, a cross between our 1,500- and 
6,000-mile weapons. There is also an un- 
resolved decision on a solid-fuel IRBM for 
NATO—possibly an offshoot of the Navy's 
Polaris feet ballistic missile. 

In advance of these, however, the Polaris 
itself will be ready for action. 

Four nuclear-powered submarines built 
to carry and fire the Polaris have been 
launched. Two will be in the fleet by the 
end of this year, each hidden somewhere 
at sea and able to blast off 16 ballistic 
weapons. 

A new submarine, equipped with missiles, 
will be ready for war every 4 months there- 
after. Including 3 in the new budget and 
head-start items for 3 more, there are 15 in 
the current program, 

Without acceleration, there will be 32 
Polaris missiles at the end of this year, 80 
at the end of 1961, 128 in 1962, and 176 in 
1963. ` 
Final decisions on the ultimate size of the 
program have not been made. The: Navy is 
shooting for 40 to 45 submarines—640 to 720 
missiles, 

SUB-A-MONTH PACE PREDICTED BY 1963 


Once the weapon proves itself out in a few 
months, the Department of Defense may 
OK Navy plans for three mote submarines 
and early-start items on another six. Ad- 
mirals are confident that they can turn out 
the atomic-powered ships on a one-a-month 
basis by 1963. 

They also propose installing the Polaris 
missiles on merchant ships of 5,000 to 7,000 
tons and on cruisers. Space has been re- 
served on 18 heavy cruisers and 6 light 
cruisers—each handling 16 weapons. 

America reaps more nuclear strength from 
the less glamorous “airbreathing” missiles 
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which fly at airplane speeds and altitudes, 
in contrast to 16,000-mile-per-hour ICBM's. 

The Air Force has one wing of Matador 
surface-to-surface pllotless planes in West 
Germany, a unit in Formosa, and another in 
Korea. European Matadors have been bol- 
stered by a successor, the Mace, which is 
faster and has better range and guidance. 

Two hundred Maces have been produced. 
An advanced model, the B,“ is now being 
tested at Cape Canaveral. Both versions fly 
just under the speed of sound. The range 
is 650 miles for one, 1,100 for the other. 

By the end of 1961, two squadrons of the 
newer Mace will be battle ready in Europe 
and another two at Okinawa. 

At Presque Isle, Maine, is an operational 
wing of jet-powered Snark intercontinental 
missiles. The Snark program was ended be- 
cause of incoming ballistic weapons. While 
slower by far than the ICBM’s, the Snark 
has magnificent accuracy and carries a tre- 
mendous warhead. 


FIGHTER-BOMBER A NUCLEAR THREAT 


Tactical fighter bombers are not designed 
as strategie“ weapons systems, lack the un- 
refueled range of the bigger aircraft and 
pack a lighter punch. 

Again, however, “lighter” is a misleading 
word. Nuclear capability of the fighter 
bomber spreads across the atomic-hydrogen 
spectrum. 

Under the Tactical Air Command in the 
United States are seven wings of faster- 
than-sound fighter bombers. Each wing has 
three 25-plane squadrons. r 

Two wings of F-100's, first American super- 
sonic combat aircraft, are based in New 
Mexico. One wing is in Louisiana, one in 
South Carolina, and one in California. In 
California, too, is a wing of F-104’s. North 
Carolina has a wing of F-105's. 

Both of the latter planes fly twice the 
speed of sound. The F-105 was designed and 
developed to deliver nuclear weapons, heavy 
loads of conventional bombs and rockets at 
high speeds over extremely long ranges. It 
is the only fighter-bomber with an internal 
bomb bay. 

The composite air strike force draws upon 
these 375 aircraft and their spares, suport- 
ing wings of reconnaissance planes and tank- 
ers were reacting to such overseas crises as 
Lebanon and Formosa. 

Because of the increased performance of 
the latest tactical fighters and their air re- 
fueling capability, this force can be deployed 
within hours. TAC, as a command, keeps at 
least one squadron of fighter-bombers at 
Aviano, Italy, on a rotation basis. Other 
overseas fighters are under theater com- 
manders. 

In Europe, three wings of F-100's pre- 
viously located in France have been trans- 
ferred to bases in England and West Ger- 
many. There are three more F-100's wings 
in West Germany, one in Holland, and one 
in England. All of these can deliver nuclear 
weapons; Many are on the edge of the Iron 
Curtain, 

At other bases in the United Kingdom are 
one wing of supersonic F-101A Voodoo 
fighter-bombers and one of B-66B Destroyer 
light bombers. These, too, have nuclear 
capabilities, 

Européan-based wings of troop carriers, 
fighter interceptors and reconnaissance 
planes are not included in this mindown. 
Nor are any aircraft of U.S. allies. 

The estimated bulldup of Soviet intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles has been ‘deliber- 
ately avoided in this story. So have a dozen 
other controversial issues of current U.S. 
defense policy, from the development rate 
of the B-70 bomber and the Army’s desired 
acceleration of the Nike-Zeus antimisalle 
missile to the Nation's ability to fight limited 
wars. 
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The objective of the story has been simply 
to pull together all of the nuclear potential 
of this country—and to suggest that 6,200- 
mile ballistic missiles will be only a portion 
of that potential for some years to come. 


[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Mar. 9, 
1960} 


THE STATE OF OUR DEFENSES 


In two articles which appeared in the 
Plain Dealer Sunday and Monday Phil 
Goulding of our Washington bureau pre- 
sented what we believe to be the most com- 
Prehensive survey of the U.S. military might, 
us it now exists and as it has been planned 
for the immediate future, to be published 
to date. 

The survey was appropriate at this time 
in view of the extensive hearings conducted 
by congressional committees which have 
given critics of the administration an op- 
Portunity to express their fears that the 
United States will be vulnerable to a Soviet 
&ttack or ultimatum unless we do more than 
We are doing now, or have planned to do in 
the next 4 years, to catch up with the 
Russians. 

In a presidential election year it is in- 
evitable some of these criticisms, no matter 
how sincere the critics are, will have & politi- 
cal tinge. As a result, it is difficult for a 
layman to understand the real situation. 
Goulding's articles, we believe, will clear up 
some of the misunderstandings and doubts. 

To begin with, there is the situation today. 
The sources Goulding consulted believe that 
any all-out war today would be fought prin- 
cipally with manned bombers, a field in 
which the United States is supreme. 

Next comes the period of the so-called 
missile gap, from 1961 to 1964, during which 
it is admitted that the Soviet Union will 
have more intercontinental ballistic missiles 
than we will have. After 1964 we will have 
“caught up" with the Russians and will have 
achieved missile equality. : 

The issue, then, is whether permitting the 
Missile gap to exist will endanger the se- 
curity of the United States. According to 
Goulding's information it will not. 

During this period the ability of the 
United States to prevent or to fight a war 
will rest on a number of deterrents. These 
include the Strategic Air Command, with 
B-47, B-52 and B-58 bombers, some able to 
throw a 500-mile punch with the Hound Dog 
missiles; intercontinental missiles, such as 
Atlas, Titan and the Minuteman; intermedi- 
ate range missiles such as Thor and Jupiter; 
carrier-based Navy attack aircraft; fighter 
bombers of the Tactical Air Command; 
atomic-powered, Polaris-equipped subma- 
Tines; and other missiles, such as Snark, 
Matador, Mace, and Regulus. 

Moreover, our attack could be mounted 
from bases that girdle the globe, from Green- 
land to Guam, from Spain to Alaska, and 
from the 6th Fleet in the Mediterranean or 
from the 7th Fleet in the Pacific. 

According to Goulding, the chief of staff 
of the Army and the chief of naval opera- 
tions believed we achieved an over-kill.“ 
that is, more power than we need to accom- 
plish any conceivable objective, and that this 
Over-kill will last through the missile-gap 
Period. 

In other words, our striking power and 
our nuclear potential are adequate for the 
present and will remain so for the foresee- 
able future. 

We trust that Goulding’s articles will con- 
tribute some light on an issue which is 
bound to become distorted the more it is 
injected into the presidential campaign. 
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Red China, a Formidable Reality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
chairman of the Hydro Electric Power 
Commission of the Province of Ontario, 
Canada, is Mr. James S. Duncan, C. M. G., 
LL.D. In April 1959 Mr. Duncan visited 
Red China as a guest of the Government 
at the invitation of the China Council 
for the Promotion of International 
Trade. 

Saturday, December 5, 1959, Mr. Dun- 
can told members of the City Club of 
Cleveland, Ohio, about his visit to main- 
land China. The subject of his remarks 
was “Red China, a Formidable Reality.” 
A copy of his remarks was made avail- 
able to me last month by Mr. Thomas 
Kerr of the Kerr Grain Corp. of Port- 
land, Oreg. 

I want to cite a few of observer Dun- 
can’s astute remarks. The whole of his 
speech will then follow under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

He says: 

There are no grays in China, all is either 
black or it is white. If you belong to the 
Western World, then you are an imperialist; 
if you are a landowner, then you are an ex- 
ploiter of the people; if you live in Korea or 
Formosa, you are a running dog; if you are 
an American, you are an imperialist and a 
paper tiger to boot; if you differ from the 
party line, in the most minor detail, you are 
a reactionary and a deviationist. 

There must be many among the older 
people who have known a better life, many 
who are spending their days in suffering, in 
hopelessness, and in despair, but these are 
not vocal. They are the anonymous ones, 
they are not identifiable. They are caught 
up in a mass movement from which there 
is no escape. 

Besides, the Government is not interested 
in the middie aged or the old—these are 
expendable. All thelr thoughts, all their 
hopes and their planning are centered around 
the young, whose pliable minds they are 
carefully indoctrinating into the ways of 
communism, and into whose eager hands 
they intend in due course to pass on the 
torch. From what I have seen of these 
bright-eyed, enthusiastic, hard-working and 
dedicated young men and women, they will 
not disappoint the hopes and aspirations of 
their teachers. > 

They are supremely ignorant of the outer 
world. They have learned but one side of 
every question: as the French saying goes, 
“Having listened to but one bell, they have 
heard but one sound.” 


Mr. Duncan describes the grim living 
conditions within the communes. He 
details the failure to meet predicted agri- 
cultural production but notes that even 
in failure China experiences a 25-per- 
cent improvement in total agricultural 
production in 1 year is still a remarkable 
performance. He points out that living 
conditions are unbelievably low every- 
where but adds: 
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Be all this as it may—and much as we 
deprecate the methods used—China of 1959 
is a formidable reality. The authority of her 
Government is not being effectively chal- 
lenged by any rival group. Its control over 
the masses is such that, providing China’s 
Government can insure a modest yearly im- 
provement in the living standard of her 
docile and disciplined people—and from what 
I have seen, I believe she probably can—the 
Communist government will remain in power 
for many years to come. 


Later in his speech, Mr. Duncan says: 

The opinions I am expressing are merely 
those of a businessman and a private citizen 
and have consequently no official connota- 
tion. If I am dealing with this delicate 
subject at all it is because I feel strongly 
that the events which are taking place in 
China today could so intimately affect the 
lives of each one of us that no opportunity 
should be lost to place the facts as I see 
them before as wide an audience as possible. 

I doubt if anyone who has visited China 
in recent years still believes in the fiction 
of the successful subjugation of the mainland 
by Chiang Kai-shek and the Kuomintang. 

The $64,000 question is what can be done 
about it. How do we emerge from the pres- 
ent impasse? The first thing which must 
be understood is that China is no longer 
prepared to accept renewal of diplomatic 
relations with any country which recognizes 
the National Government of Formosa, which 
she considers as part of her national terri- 
tory. The recognition of China, therefore, 
implies the abandonment of Formosa, and 
insofar as the United States and certain other 
Western countries are concerned (including 
our own) the disavowal of treaties freely 
entered into. : 

There are many who feel strongly that the 
nonrecognition of China by the United States 
and Canada in 1949 was unrealistic and re- 
grettable. I share that point of view. It 
would be an oversimplification, however, to 
conclude that if nonrecognition was a mis- 
take, early recognition, without a change of 
heart and policy by China, is the necessary 
answer. 


Near the close of his remarks, Dr. 
Duncan notes: 


Many Asiatic nations, who claim to be al- 
lergic to American imperialism, are in real- 
ity looking toward the United States to hold 
in check the expansionist tendencies of Red 
China. Their real concern is not American, 
but Chinese, imperialism. 


He says: 

The United States of America should con- 
tinue, therefore, her policy of containment. 
Weakness and compromise have never ad- 
vanced the cause of peace, and it is emi- 
nently desirable that both Soviet Russia and 
China should know the limits beyond which 
the Western World wul not go. 


Drawing on his observations, Mr. 
Duncan adds: 


But the continuation of the ‘status quo 
ante does not make sense either. The for- 
midable reality of Red China cannot be in- 
definitely ignored. Operating, therefore, 
from her position of strength (and her 
strength in the Pacific is still unques- 
tioned), the United States should embark 
in all sincerity upon a policy of rapproche- 
ment with China, g with it no imme- 
diate recognition but acknowledgment and 
respect for China's position as a great world 

wer. 

Pero implement this policy of detente, 
China should be given to understand by the 
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United States that the broadest possible 
exchange of visitors, as is the case with Rus- 
sla, would be welcome. tatives of 
the Chinese press should be invited to travel 
widely throughout the United States on a 
reciprocal basis. All forms of cultural ex- 
changes should be promoted, including es- 
pecially an exchange of students. 

The American embargo on exports should 
be reduced to an absolute minimum, These 
trade restrictions, which are treated with 
ridicule in China, have not seriously hin- 
dered her development. They have, how- 
ever, driven her closer to Russia. 

The mutual exchange of trade delegations, 
the display of goods at trade fairs and in- 
ternational exhibitions should be encour- 
aged. None of this implies approval of the 
Chinese form of government, any more than 
our reception of the leaders of the Soviet 
Union implies approval of theirs. 

There are those who say that these con- 
ciliatory moves might be rebuffed, but I 
am inclined to doubt it, Those guiding 
China's affairs are subtle and farsighted 
men and it might well be that, their present 
hostile attitude notwithstanding, China 
would welcome a gradual rapprochement 
with the United States and a correspond- 
ingly lesser dependence upon Russia, 


Commenting on China's military 
strength, Mr. Duncan finds: 

Rapid and spectacular as her progress has 
been, China is in no position at the present 
time to challenge the United States. Many 
a year will go by before China will qualify 
industrially or militarily as a really great 
power. She has too many roads to build, 
men and women to train, houses to erect, 
people to educate, mouths to feed, factories 
and power projects to construct. 

But the handwriting is on the wall, plain 
for everyone to read. Any nation which can 
do what China had done in 10 years, even 
if the facts as given to us are greatly exag- 
gerated, has the potential of a great in- 
dustrial power; and, with approximately one 
fourth of the world’s population to draw 
from, of a great military power also. 


I think these observations by Dr. Dun- 
can are realistic and reported as accu- 
rately as possible. I would call to the 
attention of every person interested in 
the survival of our Government as we 
know it—and want to keep it—Mr, Dun- 
can's one sentence summation near the 
end of his speech. 

He said: 

One cannot oppose awesome dedication 
and self-denial by comfortable complacency 
and hope to come out on top. 


The full text of his address follows: 
Reo CHINA, A FORMIDABLE REALITY 


Mr. President, honored guests, and 
gentlemen, during a trip to Soviet Russia 
4 years ago I noticed important numbers of 
bright-eyed, keen-looking young Chinese 
workers in every manufacturing plant which 
I visited. The invariable answer to my 
questions was that these young workers were 
in training for the future industrialization 
of China. 

It was then that I decided to visit Red 
China at the earliest opportunity. I was 
impressed by the thought that if China, 
with its 650 million people would become 
educated and industrialized as rapidly as 
the Russians had, the Western World would 
be faced with a challenge the like of which 
they have never been called upon to meas- 
ure up to before; and that the sooner my 
fellow Canadians learned what was shaping 
up behind the Bamboo Curtain the better 
and the healthier it would be for all of us. 

Three and one-half years elapsed before 
a suitable opportunity arose. Last April, 
however, the China Council for the Promo- 
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tion of International Trade invited me o- 
clally to visit their country as a guest of the 
Government, 

It was a rewarding experience, if in some 
respects an alarming one. Red China is m- 
deed a formidable reality. Having bene- 
fited by the experience, the mistakes and 
the massive aid of Soviet Russia, the Chi- 
nese progress since their revolution has 
been much more rapid than that of their 
guide and mentor. 

It is upon the tempo of their progress, the 
success of their revolution, and the out- 
pacing of Soviet Russia that their in- 
transigence, their unshakable faith in the 
future and their distressing arrogance are 
based. During the past two decades China 
has indeed sprung from a semifeudal, semi- 
colonial state, foreign-dominated, weak, 
and torn by internal strife, into a position 
of world power and one of growing leader- 
ship in Asia. 

It is perhaps even still more remarkable 
that the great leap forward“ (to use Chi- 
nese phraseology) which carried this prob- 
lem child of Asia to a position of strength 
and unity, has been accomplished since the 
Communist government took over power 
just 10 years ago. The Communist leaders 
point with pride to the things which have 
been accomplished in this short period of 
time—and Indeed there is a lot to be proud 
about. 

They do not mention, however, that the 
chaotic conditions of the Chinese economy 
in 1949 were due in no small measure to 
20-odd years of civil war, heralded in by the 
Communist Party in 1927 (when they se- 
ceded from the Nationalist government at 
Wuhan); and, with the strong moral sup- 
port of Soviet Russia, announced a program 
which called for all-out class struggle and 
a crusade against what (in their Communist 
jargon) they describe as all reactionary 
forces and foreign imperialists. 

Be all this as it may, the Communist 
government is now strongly entrenched. It 
is probably the most dynamic, the most 
dedicated, and the most powerful which has 
ever controlled the destiny of China. 

Whereas their leaders have risen to power 
frequently through cruel deception and sub- 
terfuge, and the heartless elimination of 
those who opposed their ambitions, it must 
be sald of them in all fairness, that once 
they reached the summit they set an ex- 
ample of austerity, of endless toil, of dedi- 
cation, and (according to their standards) 
of personal Integrity, which has not only 
left its stamp upon the people, but has made 
more bearable the ruthless disciplinary meas- 
ures imposed upon those who fall to live up 
to their exacting standards. 

Opium smoking, alcoholism, prostitution, 
gambling have been practically stamped out. 
Bribery—and even tipping—have been ellmi- 
nated. 

To what degree this new puritanism Is at- 
tributable to indoctrination or to the fear 
of retribution is a matter of speculation. 
Both have no doubt played their part, but 
I strongly suspect that fear was the pre- 
dominating factor. 

Wherever one’s travels take one in China, 
unbelievable activity and material progress 
are in evidence everywhere. Factories, the 
building trades, basic industries operate 
around the clock on a three, 68-hour shift 
basis every day of the year, excepting the 
days of “national rejoicing,” which are six 
in number. 

In the city of Peiping alone, more building 
has taken place in the last 7 years than 
since the beginning of the Ching dynasty in 
1644. Everywhere new factories are being 
constructed. Public bulldings, apartment 
houses, schools, universities are rising from 
their foundations with amazing rapidity. 
Railway lines are being laid down; airports 
and sewage systems are being built. More 
food is being grown, more goods are being 
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produced, more children and young people 
are being educated, and the specter of star- 
vation no longer stalks the land. 

It is perhaps, therefore, explainable that 
the great masses—illiterate, docile, inured 
to hardship, and unaccustomed as they have 
always been to freedom as we know it in 
the West—are prepared to put up with the 
endless toil and sacrifice which is being im- 
posed upon them. Firstly, because they have 
no alternative; and secondly, because of the 
belief and hope, which is being drilled into 
them every hour of the day, by every known 
method of indoctrination, that they are lay- 
ing the foundation for a better and more 
abundant life. They are being taught to suf- 
fer now without complaint so that their chil- 
dren, and their children’s children, will suffer 
less in the future. 

The people as a whole are polite, friendly, 
hospitable. They are remarkably resource- 
ful, unbelievably hard working, and indoc- 
trinated to a degree which precludes individ- 
ual judgment and causes them to reject the 
most obvious truths. They are puritanical 
to the point of boredom. 

By 9:30 they are ready for bed; by 5:30 in 
the morning they are preparing for the 
day's work. Their most exciting topic of con- 
versation is the great leap forward in pig 
iron production or the additional bushels 
a! wast per acre produced in 1958 over 

57. 

They wear their faith like a badge of 
honor and proclaim it much more vigorously 
than the Russians. They display an almost 
pathological reluctance to express any per- 
sonal opinions on idealogical questions or 
to deviate in the least little bit from the 
party line. 

There are no grays in China, all is either 
black or it is white. If you belong to the 
Western World, then you are an imperialist; 
if you are a landowner, then you are an 
exploiter of the people; if you live in Korea 
or Formosa, you are a running dog; if you 
are an American, you are an imperialist and 
a paper tiger to boot; if you differ from the 
party line, in the most minor detail, you 
are a reactionary and deviationist. 

There must be many among the older 
people who have known a better life, many 
who are spending their days in suffering, in 
hopelessness, and in despair, but these are 
not vocal. They are the anonymous ones, 
they are not identifiable. They are caught 
up in a mass movement from which there is 
no escape. 

Besides, the Government is not interested 
in the middle-aged or the old—these are 
expendable. All their thoughts, all their 
hopes and thelr planning are centered 
around the young, whose pliable minds they 
are carefully indoctrinating into the ways 
of communism, and into whose eager hands 
they intend in due course to pass on the 
torch. From what I have seen of these 
bright-eyed, enthusiastic, hard-working, and 
dedicated young men and women, they will 
not disappoint the hopes and aspirations of 
their teachers. 

They are supremely ignorant of the outer 
world. They have learned but one side of 
every question: as the French saying goes. 
“Having listened to but one bell, they have 
heard but one sound.” 

They are fanatically convinced that com- 
munism is the only road, and they are all 
looking forward with infectious enthusiasm 
to the bright new world in which they expect 
to play their important part. 

I have seen no evidence whatsoever of the 
weakening of the Sino-Soviet tles, so hope- 
fully forecast by Western wishful thinkers. 
That there are cracks in the Sino-Soviet 
walls is fairly evident. That their present 
relationship will deteriorate In the course 
of time is highly probable—but this day has 
not yet dawned. The two partners holding 
sway, as they do, over a territory stretching 
from West Germany to the China Sens, and 
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“Controlling the destiny of one-third of the 
World’s population, are bound together for 
the time being by ties of mutual interest, of 
common faith, and of similar objectives, and 
I predict that until China grows a lot 
Stronger than she is now, the cracks in the 
Wall will be plastered over as they arise. 

The spectacular growth of China's infant 
industry has only been made possible by the 
massive ald of the U.SS.R.—all of which, by 
the way, is paid for by China through ship- 
ment of foodstuffs and raw materials to 
Russia. The Soviets have not only coop- 
erated in the overall planning of China's 
industrialization, but they have designed 
their factories, supplied the machine tools 
and equipment, sent teams to supervise their 
installation and get the plants started; in 
addition to which, they have trained tens 
of thousands of young Chinese in corre- 
Sponding plants in Russia. 

One of the most astonishing features of 
China's growing industry, the output of 
which is increasing very rapidly, is that it is 
manned exclusively by young people, whose 
Average age does not exceed 25 and in many 
Plants does not exceed 22. 

The upsurge of Communist education has 
kept pace with that of the economy as a 
Whole. Before the revolution, probably 90 
Percent of the population of China was il- 
literate. Today the percentage is still high 
but primary education has now become ob- 
ligatory 


There are 83 million children in the pri- 
Mary schools, 12 million in the secondary 
schools, and 660,000 in institutions of higher 
learning. 

In the early days of the revolution, Chair- 
man Mao Tse-tung was not slow to recog- 
nize that the path to power in China lay not 
through the proletariat, as in Soviet Rus- 
sia, but through the teeming masses of hard- 
Pressed peasantry, for whom (in the opinion 
of many) any change could only be for the 
better. Mao Tse-tung became the leader of 
the peasants, who supplied not only the 
economic sinews of the revolution, but the 
Voluntary manpower for the Red army. 

Eighty percent of ail the agriculture 
land of China was owned by the landlords 
and wealthy farmers. That this should be 
taken from them without compensation, and 
distributed gratis among the land-hungry 
Peasants was the bait which rallied them to 
the cause of the Communist revolution. 

Land reform (because so it was called), 
Was, however, but a gigantic hoax, a calcu- 
lated deception of unprecedented propor- 
tions. And although it was implemented in 
1951-52, at was never the intention of the 
Government to create a permanent land- 
Owning peasantry. Just as soon as they felt 
themselves sufficiently entrenched, the Gov- 
ernment moved forward with relentless and 
undeviating purpose toward their original 
Objective of becoming the sole owners of all 
the land in China and of turning the peas- 
Ants into a disciplined, militarized, captive 
and regimented labor force. 

Time does not permit me to describe the 
Steps which were sucocssiyely taken, but by 
the end of October 1958, the Government's 
Purpose was achieved and 26,000 communes 
Sprang into existence in a short period of 
3 months. 

From November 1058, no peasant in China 
Owned any land at all. and all of them, men 
and women, became overworked and regi- 
mented members of labor brigades detailed 
to tasks alternately upon the land, in small 
factories, on building projects, or for any 
Other purpose which the commune manager 
and his committee (all young. and all gc- 
tive members of the Communist Party), 
deemed to be in the interests, not of the 
Peasants and their families, but of greater 
Productivity, 

Living conditions In the communes are 
bleak and starkly utilitarian. All the peas- 
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ants eat together unbelievably modest ra- 
tions of ground corn or rice, with an occa- 
sional sprinkling of bits of dried fish, in 
unbelievably drab communal dining halls. 
They report to work in the fields or the local 
factories at 6:30 in the morning in the 
summertime, and are there until 6:30 at 
night, with rest periods during the day. 

It must be pointed out, however, that from 
the point of view of increasing agricultural 
production, and thus reducing the danger 
of starvation, the commune system, which 
disposes of large working forces, has a lot 
of merit. What is missing in the picture is 
the fullfilment of a pledge, and the well- 
being, the individual freedom and the 
human dignity, of the peasants themselves. 

I reject the thought that this form of mass 
slavery was the only avenue open to the Gov- 
ernment by which national production could 
be increased and starvation held at arms’ 
length. Those of us who believe in the free 
enterprise system and the productivity of 
farms which operate under it, know that this 
is not so. From a political point of view, 
however, it was undoubtedly the best way to 
control the lives of 520 million peasants. 

That all is not well in the commune system 
is startlingly illustrated by the fact that 
Chou En-lal, in an official speech before the 
People's Congress, when we were in China in 
May, stated that total agricultural produc- 
tion in 1958 had risen by 64 percent over 
1957, and that by 1959, as a result of the com- 
munes, it would reach the enormous figure of 
122 billion yuans. On September 1, 4 
months afterward, he announced that these 
estimates had been overoptimistic and that 
the 64 percent increase was reduced to a 25- 
percent increase, and that the 1959 estimate 
was reduced from 122 billion yuans to 67 
billion yuans. The great leap forward 
proved to be a medium size leap only; but 
even so, a 25-percent improvement in total 
agricultural production in 1 year is still a 
remarkable performance. 

Although the living conditions are very 
much worse in the communes than in the 
cities, they are unbelievably low everywhere. 
A large proportion of all the freight in China 
is transported by human effort, and one is 
moved to pity at the sight of tired and sad- 
faced women, 8 or 10 of them together, strug- 
gling to push or to pull heavy carts laden 
with steel girders, or bags of cement or mate- 
rial of ali kinds, knowing that all that is in 
store for them at the end of a long and 
weary day is to share a miserable room, and 
no doubt a common bed, with 6 or 6 other 
people, and to eat a bowl of rice or ground 
corn, or occasionally noodles, for their eye- 
ning meal. 

Be all this as it may (and much as we 
deprecate the methods used), China of 1959 
is a formidable reality. The authority of 
her Government is not being effectively chal- 
lenged by any rival group. Its control over 
the masses is such that, providing China's 
Government can insure a modest yearly 
improvement in the living standard of her 
docile and disciplined people (and from what 
I have seen, I believe she probably can), the 
Communist government will remain in power 
for many years to come. 

Under these circumstances it is fairly gen- 
erally agreed that recognition of the Peo- 
ples Republic of China must someday be- 
come an accomplished fact. Six hundred 
and fifty million people (1 billion by 1980), 
whose population is Increasing every 1244 
years by a number equal to the 1958 popu- 
lation of the United States of America, can- 
not be indefinitely ignored, 

Before I proceed to outline the conclusions 
I have reached as a result of my visit to 
China I should like to make quite clear that, 
as a guest in your great country, the last 
thing I would wish to do is to appear to ad- 
vise you concerning what your foreign policy 
should, or should not be, in relation to 
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China, These are matters which you and 
your Government alone can properly decide. 

The opinions I am are merely 
those of a businessman and a private citi- 
zen and have consequently no official con- 
notation. If Iam dealing with this delicate 
subject at all it is because I feel strongly 
that the events which are taking place in 
China today could so intimately affect the 
lives of each one of us that no opportunity 
should be lost to place the facts as I see 
them before as wide an audience as possible. 

I doubt if anyone who has visited China 
in recent years still believes in the fiction of 
the successful subjugation of the mainland 
by Chiang Kai-shek and the Kuomintang. 

The $64,000 question is what can be done 
about it. How do we emerge from the pres- 
ent impasse? The first thing which must 
be understood is that China is no longer 
prepared to accept renewal of diplomatic re- 
lations with any country which recognizes 
the national government of Formosa, which 
she considers as part of her national terri- 
tory. The recognition of China, therefore, 
implies the abandonment of Formosa, and 
insofar as the United States and certain 
other Western countries are concerned (in- 
cluding our own) the disavowal of treaties 
freely entered into. 

There are many who feel strongly that the 
nhonrecognition of China by the United States 
and Canada in 1949 was unrealistic and re- 
grettable. I share that point of view. It 
would be an oversimplification, however, to 
conclude that if nonrecognition was a mis- 
take, early recognition, without a change of 
heart and policy by China, is the necessary 
answer, 

Such a reversal by the United States of 
America of a policy which has been pursued 
with uncompromising determination for 10 
years, would be looked upon by China as 
a sign of Western weakness and compromise 
and would be acclaimed by the Communist 
world as a victory of unparalleled propor- 
tions. 

In addition, many well-informed people, 
while critical of the United States early non- 
recognition policy, believe that if she now 
reversed herself, China, intoxicated by such 
a signal victory, might well look upon the 
abandonment of Formosa as a stepping- 
stone to further and more important de- 
mands. These might well include the re- 
linguishing of America’s zone of influence 
in the Pacific and this would involve Japan, 
Okinawa, South Korea, and the Philippines. 

Furthermore, the abandonment by the 
United States of America of Formosa, and 
the repudiation of her treaty obligations, 
would weaken the position of the Asiatic 
nations who are resisting Communist infil- 
tration and shake their faith in the value 
of American support. Many Asiatic nations, 
who claim to be allergic to American im- 
perialism, are in reality looking toward the 
United States to hold in check the expan- 
sionist tendencies of Red China. Their real 
concern is not American, but Chinese, im- 
perialism. 

They do not forget, nor should we either, 
that one of the tenets of Chinese, as well 
as Soviet, communism is world revolution; 
and China so far has certainly not shown 
herself to be free of expansionist tendencies. 

The United States of America should con- 
tinue, therefore, her policy of containment. 
Weakness and compromise have never ad- 
vanced the cause of peace, and it is em- 
nently desirable that both Soviet Russia and 
China should know the limits beyond which 
the Western World will not go. 

But the continuation of the status quo 
ante does not make sense either. The for- 
midable reality of Red China cannot be in- 
definitely ignored, Operating, therefore, 
from her position of strength (and her 
strength in the Pacific is still unquestioned), 
the United States should embark in all sin- 
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rien upon a policy of rapprochment with 
hina, carrying with it no immediate recog- 

Sarpa but acknowledgment and respect for 

China’s position as a great world power. 

To implement this policy of detente, China 
should be given to understand by the United 
States that the broadest possible exchange 
of visitors, as is the case with Russia, would 
be welcome. Representatives of the Chinese 
press should be invited to travel widely 
throughout the United States on a reciprocal 
basis. All forms of cultural exchanges 
should be promoted, including especially an 
exchange of students. 

The American embargo on exports should 
be reduced to an absolute minimum, These 
trade restrictions, which are treated with 
ridicule in China, have not seriously hin- 
dered her development. They have, how- 
ever, driven her closer to Russia. 

The mutual exchange of trade delegations, 
the display of goods at trade fairs and inter- 
national exhibitions should be encouraged. 
None of this implies approval of the Chinese 
form of government, any more than our re- 
ception of the leaders of the Soyiet Union 
implies approval of theirs. 

There are those who say that these con- 
ciliatory moves might be rebuffed, but I am 
inclined to doubt it. Those guiding China's 
affairs are subtle and farsighted men and it 

t well be that, their present hostile 
attitude notwithstanding, China, would wel- 
come a gradual rapprochment with the 
United States and a correspondingly lesser 
dependence upon Russia. 

Iam well aware of the fact that no meas- 
ure of understanding and no amount of trade 
will fully satisfy China until her interna- 
tional status is accepted. She knows, and 
we know, that she cannot be indefinitely 
ignored, but she must be brought to realize 
that this status cannot be achieved by threat 
or by force. In other words, China cannot 
shoot her way into recognition. 

Precipitate action and repudiation of 
treaties are thus not the answer. The cure 
might prove worse than the disease. China 
must work her passage toward a settlement 
in which all parties concerned, including 
Korea and Formosa and the uncommitted 
countries of Asia, would take part and the 
interests of each be safeguarded. 

None of this will be easy but it will be 
much less difficult if China is offered the 
olive branch. The United States is powerful 
enough and generous enough to be able to 
do so without loss of prestige. Some say 
that the situation Is too explosive for gradual 
settlement—that a cure-all must be found 
now. I doubt this, providing always that the 
West remains united and the United States 
of America firm and strong. 

Rapid and spectacular as her progress has 
been, China is in no position at the present 
time to challenge the United States. Many 
a year will go by before China will qualify 
industrially or militarily as a really great 
power. She has too many roads to build, 
men and women to train, house to erect, 
people to educate, mouths to feed, factories 
and power projects to construct. 

But the handwriting is on the wall, plain 
for everyone to read. Any nation which can 
do what China had done in 10 years, even 
if the facts as given to us are greatly exag- 
gerated, has the potential of a great indus- 
trial power; and, with approximately one- 
fourth of the world's population to draw 
from, of a great military power also. 

Like her Communist partner, China will 
restrict her production of consumer goods 
and devote her major resources to the ex- 
Pansion of her basic industries. Just as the 
indoctrinated Russians have accepted the 
sacrifices in comfort and well-being which 
this policy involves, the indoctrinated Chi- 
nese will do likewise. 


China today is shipping vast quantities of 
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foodstuffs to Russia, which her own people 
so badly need, in order to pay for new plants 
and services. So will she in the immediate 
years to come ship goods, which her people 
can ill do without, to foreign countries at 
prices which even Japan cannot compete 
with, for the purpose of obtaining essential 
exchange or of destroying the markets of 
other nations. 

Increases in Soviet Russia’s industrial 
production over the past 10 years have been 
estimated at 12 percent yearly, compared 
with 3% percent in the United States of 
America. She is catching up quickly. 

China has still a long way to go, but she 
will follow in Russia's footsteps, and unless 
I misread the situation, she will get there 
much more rapidly. 

These are unpleasant but formidable real- 
ities which the Western World, and the 
United States as their leader, cannot afford 
to ignore. Such realities will not be over- 
come by indifference, or complacency. Our 
danger today, vis a vis the gathering eco- 
nomic onslaught of the Communist bloc, 
springs in no small measure from the ironical 
fact that these splendid qualities of seif- 
reliance, thrift, self-denial, hard work, and 
discipline, upon which the greatness of both 
our nations was built, are tending to wither 
away in the soft climate of our unparalleled 
success, Š 

Until each one of us comes to realize that 
the leadership of the West is being challenged 
today, and that we are in grave danger of 
losing it, we will not face up to the measures 
of self-denial which are essential to preserve 
It. The comfortable assurance that because 
we have been unchallenged leaders in tech- 
nical skills and mass production we will 
automatically retain this position in the fu- 
ture—the much discussed 36-hour week— 
more leisure - production costs which are 
pricing us out of our foreign markets 
featherbedding—more gadgets, more super- 
fluities, more luxuries—long strikes which 
ravage our economy—these, gentlemen, are 
certainly not the weapons which will help us 
win the cold war. One cannot oppose awe- 
some dedication and self-denial by comfort- 
able complacency and hope to come out on 
top. 

All of us, not only by any means the work- 
ers only, must be prepared to make greater 
efforts, to practice thrift, self-denial, and 
discipline, and if necessary, to do all these 
things for lesser rewards. One doesn't have 
to be an expert at crystal gazing to see that 
if we do not voluntarily make the sacrifices, 
and take the kind of action, which this chal- 
lenging situation demands, the gradual en- 
croachment of the Communist bloc, repre- 
senting one-third of the world’s population, 
will force a reduced standard of living upon 
the Western nations, with political conse- 
quences which none of us will wish to con- 
template. 

What we are up against is nothing new. 
It is the time-honored law of the jungle— 
the survival of the fittest. 

One can lose a cold war just as surely as 
a hot one, if one is insufficiently equipped 
for it, and unprepared to make the neces- 
sary sacrifices in order to win it. 

The more one sees of the long-suffering, 
toiling masses of China, controlled, indoc- 
trinated, and directed by an authoritarian 
government toward the objectives of build- 
ing a powerful state with small regard for 
the comfort, dignity, or well-being of the 
people, the more one should be thankful 
for, and appreciative of, a form of govern- 
ment and a way of life which have brought 
us all so many blessings. 

But to be thankful is not enough. We 
must be prepared to defend our heritage, 
not only on the military but on the eco- 
nomic front, and unless I am greatly mis- 
taken, it is in this latter area that the battle 
is about to be Joined. 
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Methodist Women Endorse Marray-Met- 
calf Bill—Urge Federal Funds for 
Building Classrooms and Improving 
Teachers’ Salaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
action taken by the House Education 
and Labor Committee on March 15, 1960 
in approving a bill to provide for the 
use of Federal funds for education brings 
closer to reality an important step in 
meeting the serious need in our country 
for more schools. 

I believe that Members of Congress 
will find of great interest a resolution 
adopted by the Woman’s Division of the 
Department of Christian Social Rela- 
tions of the Methodist Church on Jan- 
uary 16, 1960, at a conference at Buck 
Hill Falls, Pa. This resolution endorses 
the principles set forth in H.R. 22, the 
Murray-Metcalf bill, which provides di- 
rect Federal grants to the States to be 
used for either classroom construction 
and/or improving teachers’ salaries. 
This is, of course, the same principle rep- 
resented by the McNamara-Clark-Mon- 
roney bill, which was passed by an over- 
whelming vote by the US. Senate last 
month. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION ENDORSING PRINCIPLES OF THE 
MURRAY-METCALF BILL, ADOPTED ON JAN- 
vary 16, 1960, BY THE WOMAN Ss DIVISION 
OF THE DEPARTMENT OF CHRISTIAN SOCIAL 
RELATIONS OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 
The education of our children in proper 

conditions and with qualified teachers is one 
of the primary tasks of our country. We 
believe the time has come when Federal aid 
for public schools is necessary to bring the 
number of classrooms to adequacy for our 
children and to secure adequate salaries for 
our teachers. 

The Department of Christian Social Rela- 
tions recommends to the Woman's Division 
that it call on Methodist women across the 
Nation to work for the speedy enactment 
into law of the principles embodied in the 
1959 School Support Act. This bill, the 
Murray-Metcalf, was not brought out of 
either House or Senate in the first half of 
the 86th Congress. It is expected to appear 
on the congressional calendar early in 1960. 

As the Woman's Division continues to 
support the principle of State control of 
such funds, it is further recommended that 
Methodist women be urged to work in their 
States for the allocation of both Federal and 
State funds on a basis of nondiscrimination 
because of race and in compliance with the 
Supreme Court decision of 1954. 

As steps toward these ends the following 
suggestions are made: 

1. Contact Congressmen and Senators by 
letter or in person and urge the enactment 
of legislation for this Federal aid to edu- 
cation. 

2. In local communities contacts with 
local boards of education should be made. 
PTA's may be enlisted in planning citizen- 
ship brunches to which members of boards 
of education may be invited for discussion. 
Letters to local newspapers, contacts with 
local radio and TV stations and special in- 
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terpretation and discussion of this issue 
Within our own organization may have value. 
Cooperate with other like-minded eommu- 
nity agencies working toward these ends. 


All but Incredible 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, for the 
Past several months the CAB has been 
Conducting hearings which vitally affect 
the flow of air traffic between the new 
State of Hawaii and the Pacific North- 
West. In opposition to a CAB examiner's 
recommendation that Pan American 
World Airways should no longer be 
allowed to fly between Hawaii and the 
Northwest, the entire Northwest con- 
8ressional delegation plus the chief ex- 
€cutives of the State of Oregon and of 
Washington, have expressed grave con- 
cern should a giant step backward be 
taken along the path of progress. 

Since the time 10 years ago when the 
CAB granted temporary certificates to 
two carriers to fly between the North- 
West and Hawaii the growth of trafic 
between the two points has kept steady 
Pace with the expansion and develop- 
Ment of these areas. This interest in 
Hawaii has been further enhanced by 
the statehood which was granted to the 

ands last year. Now, for some un- 
known reason, it has been recommended 
that an airline be given a monopoly over 
the route and that Pan American cease 
to service the area. 

I join with my colicagues in their 
Unanimous opposition to this recom- 
Mendation and, under unanimous con- 
Sent, I ask that an article from the San 

isco Daily Commercial News dated 
March 7, 1960, be included in the RECORD 
in support of this position: 
ALL BUT INCREDIBLE 

We live in the jet age of worldwide air 

ansportation—but, apparently, some of our 
regulatory policies and attitudes stem from 
the tri-motor Ford era. 

The Portland Oregonian has devoted an 
editorial to one such instance. It writes: 

In the category of sure things, along with 
death, taxes, and the dally appearance of the 
Sun, one surely can include the continuing 
Browth of air travel between the Pacific 
Northwest and the new State of, Hawail. 
That the Civil Aeronautics Board should give 
Serious consideration to the cutting off of 
one of the two airlines serving this route is, 
Under the circumstances ali but incredible.” 

Here's the story. A CAB examiner has rec- 
ommended that Pan American World Alr- 
Ways should not be allowed to fly the route, 
even though it has demonstrated its faith in 
the route’s potentialities by putting on pure 
Jets of the latest and fastest type. If the 
Kaminer should have his way, another air- 
Une, which won't be employing the pure jets 
for another year, will be given a monopoly. 
The entire CAB board has been holding hear- 
ings on the matter. 

This might be of limited importance if 
Only the Pacific Northwest-Hawali route were 
at stake, But in instance after instance rul- 
ings and regulations prevent our interna- 
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tional airlines from providing the best and 
most expeditious service, particularly on the 
Pacifico route complex. In other instances, 
foreign lines have been heavily and unduly 
favored at the expense of our own. Here's a 
form of horse-and-buggy regulation that 
the country can't afford in the jet age. 


The Honorable George Huddleston, Sr.— 
A Tribute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is dif- 
ficult for me to speak of my late good 
friend, the Honorable George Huddles- 
ton, of Alabama, without bringing to the 
surface of my mind and my feelings re- 
collections that have for decades en- 
deared me to him and that will remain 
in my memory for the rest of my life. 
He was of course the Representative in 
this House from Alabama's 9th district 
for 22 years. Here, if I may permit my- 
self a personal note, was a man from 
Alabama who appealed enormously to a 
man fram Texas. He had my respect and 
my admiration through the years be- 
cause he was what I like to call a fight- 
ing man who so highly prized his honor 
and his personal dignity that he felt 
obliged, if need be, to defend them in 
personal combat. For me, for all that 
it implies, a fact like that about a man's 
life is more important than such chron- 
ological data as the statistic that he was 
born on a farm near Lebanon, Tenn., 
that he studied law at Cumberland Uni- 
versity, that he served as a private in the 
Spanish-American War, and that he was 
elected to the 64th and to the 10 suc- 
ceeding Congresses serving in this 
House from 1915 to 1937. As a legisla- 
tor he belongs well up in the category 
of men who made an impact on his time. 
He was progressive enough in his think- 
ing to sponsor legislation for a Federal 
home Joan system. He fought for the 
principle of the honest label on mate- 
rials produced by child and prison labor. 
In fact it was his promotion of the idea 
for the Federal development of electrical 
energy at Niagara Falls that may be 
said to have fathered the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. It is good to reflect 
that when after a good and a successful 
life he died at 90 years of age in Bir- 
mingham last February 29, he knew that 
the people of his district, of his State, 
and of the country, and his old col- 
leagues here in the House, held him in 
the highest esteem. And with that 
esteem went a warm and profound af- 
fection. Not the least of the contribu- 
tions which the late George Huddleston, 
Sr., made to his country, is his young 
and brilliant son, GEORGE HUDDLESTON, 
In., who is now serving the same district 
in this House that his father served be- 
fore him and who has been with us I 
am glad to note since 1955, Two Hud- 
dlestons so to speak in a single era ca- 
pable of such distinguished service to 
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their time is a special kind of favor con- 
ferred upon the Congress and the coun- 
try. This Nation has an enormous 
strength in its people and the image of 
that strength is dramatically presented 
to us in the life and personality of such 
men as my late dear friend, George 
Huddleston, 


Ethiopia Overcrowded by 400 U.S. Fami- 
lies—Many Called Unnecessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following article by Rob- 
ert C. Ruark which appeared in the 
Pittsburgh Press of March 6, 1960, de- 
Scribing various U.S. operations in 
Ethiopia, This article was sent to me 
by a constituent who expressed his shock 
at the activities described in the ar- 
ticle, a feeling which I am sure will be 
shared by all who read it, 

The article follows: 

ETHIOPIA OVERCROWDED BY 400 U.S. FAMILIES— 
MANY CALLED UNNECESSARY 
(By Robert C. Ruark) 

Appts ABABA, ETHIOPIA, March 5.—There are 
about 400 American families in Ethiopia to- 
day. Many could be classed as unnecessary, 
either to the benefit of Ethiopia, or to our 
own prestige here. 

We have Mac — the military assistance 
people—and we have the International Co- 
operation Administration (ICA) the foreign 
aid group. We have the Ethiopian Airline 
people, who more than justify their presence, 
and we have the U.S. Information Agency. 

I get the feeling that when a man can't 
get steady work back home he hooks up with 
either the foreign aid people or with the in- 
formation service, with certain exceptions 
always allowable, 

w I quote an efficient man, a business execu- 
ve. 
: VERY ENTERTAINING à 

“It seems to me most of ICA's functions 
here is entertaining each other. You take 
people out of their former environment and 
set up false standards of rich living. Maybe 
these people couldn't make it back home, but 
here they can hobnob with the upper crust 
on a living scale they never dreamed of. 

“It costs the American Government about 
$25,000 to bring a family out here. They 
bring cars, refrigerators, all the household 
gear—the lot. I bring my people out here for 
about $2,500. 

“What I can't understand is why it takes 
so many people to do so few things. You've 
got a director, a deputy director, an assist- 
ant deputy director, and in the final analysis 
all they've got to direct is one stenographer 
and a couple of bearers. 

“We are sclling long-term prestige projects 
instead of immediate efficiency. We are try- 
ing to sell them Greenbelt, Md., while they 
are still punching holes in the ground with 
sharp sticks. 

“We are establishing bad habits of ineffi- 
ciency instead of preaching efficiency. These 
people really don't know what they need. 
We're supposed to move in and sell them on 
what they need now—not 20 years from now. 
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HOUSING WRECKED 

“But what do they see? They see the 
ICA's taking all the American holidays as 
well as all the Coptic church holidays. They 
see the secretarial staff being driven to and 
from the office for lunch in Government 
vehicles. And we have wrecked the housing 
situation.” 

The foreign assistance people are given a 
$200 to $250 monthly housing allowance. 
Unless they spend it, they don't get it. So 
they spend it, thereby driving up rental 
yalues. This is not only true of Ethiopia, 
but of Somalia. It has placed such a false 
value on rental property that an employee, 
say, of Ethiopian Alrlines, cannot really af- 
ford to rent a decent place unless he arrived 
before the aid program. 

“The one thing.“ my friend of 10 years 
says, “Is that the locals don't understand 
efficient management. We are not showing 
them efficient management. We are show- 
ing them bureaucratic overlap, and that’s 
one thing they already know about. We 
also are showing them how to spend Ameri- 
can funds on other people's products.” 

I noticed myself that there were only two 
Chevrolet police cars in Addis Ababa. Every- 
thing else is German Taunus, Opel, or Volks- 
wagen. Yet we have plowed $100 million 
in outright aid, plus heaven knows how much 
in maintenance money, into assistance here. 
I took this one to Vic Harrells, who runs 
the profitable Ethiopian Airlines. 

“Look,” said the blunt Mr. Harrells, who 
has been around for about 12 years. “You 
will notice that the point 4 (foreign aid) 
people use British Landrovers to haul the 
help back and forth. We have flatly priced 
ourselves out of a market, and on our own 
dough. I don't like to see the Landrovers, 
on our money, when it should be jeeps, but 
what are you going to do? 


FOREIGN STEEL CHEAPER 


“We are going to build a new hangar. I 
can save 30 percent of a quarter-million dol- 
lars by buying German or Italian steel—about 
$75,000, The steel's just as good. But the 
Germans work for about 50 cents an hour 
and our people get $2.20. We are in business 
to make money for the Ethiopians, and you 
have to head for the best market.” 

“What we need here is a businessman's 
point 4.“ Mr. Harrells said. “If they gave 
us a little money for technical training of 
the locals we wouldn't need a director at 
$15,000 a year, with an assistant director, 
and an administrative staff as the ICA does 
with its National Airlines training program. 
We have the direction already built in. I 
might say that we lost 18 top accountants, 
trained on the spot, to the Government 
last year.” 


“If” (Not by Kipling) 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o: 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following poem, 
written by Mr. Argus Durwood Smith, 
postmaster, Godley, Tex., concerning 
U.S. mail service. I think it is excellent 
and would like to commend it to my col- 
leagues; 
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Ir“ (Not BY KIPLING) 
(By Argus D. Smith) 
If it's worth mailing, it’s 
Worth sending first class. 
When placed in this category 
It arrives first, not last. 


If it should be rushed, then 
Why not fly it by Air? 

As a matter of time or distance 
Our Airlines will get it there. 


If it’s of value to you 
We suggest Registered Mali 
Insurance can also be secured 
By a nominal stamp sale. 


If it’s of no great value 
Yet of importance to you, 
Certified Service will assure 
Safe prompt delivery too. 


If you should have a complaint 
See your Postmaster today. 
Attention to such matters, prevents 
Unnecessary and undue delay. 


If you have a friend in need 
By illness or sorrow feeling, 
Never underestimate the value 
Of-a card of friendly greeting. 


If you're a lover of color 

Our commemorative stamps seek. 
There's a pretty new one out 

Just about every week. 


If it’s banking you must do, then 
Break that traffic barrier. 

Endorse and address it, and let 
Uncle Sam be your carrier. 


If you have-a-de Xmas card 
To send-a-de friend today. 
For de goodness sake my friend 
Getta de card on-a-de way. 


If by chance you're worried 
About the mall volume cost, 

Let's pay as we go, then our 
Postal Deficit will be lost. 


If as your public servants 
Our service we can expand 

With economy and speed combined 
We're trying the Metro-Plan. 


If it's new methods you want 
Listen then while I say 

Your wish is our command, and 
Missile Mail is on it’s way. 


Freedom Day—A Monument to the 


Hungarian Nation 


SPEECH 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, the 
memory of the valiant freedom fighters 
of the Hungarian revolt of recent years 
is still vivid in the minds of all. The 
heroic efforts of the Hungarian people 
in the face of the completely overwhelm- 
ing odds represented by the Russian 
Army will long live as an inspiration to 
freedom loving people everywhere. In- 
deed the love of freedom has long been 
a basic characteristic of the Hungarian 
people. Today, Mr. Speaker, marks the 
112th anniversary of the first realization 
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of true freedom by the Hungarian peo- 
ple. It was on March 15 in 1848 that the 
demands of freedom-seeking Hungarian 
nationalists were acceded to by King 
Ferdinand I. 

The history of 19th century Europe 
has been characterized as age of liberal- 
ism and nationalism. At the opening 
of the century the fall of Napoleon tolled 
the death knell of the liberal-thinking. 
democracy-seeking ideals that had 
arisen by then. The Congress of Vienna 
that met in 1815 to decide the future of 
post-Napoleonic Europe was dominated 
by the Austrian Prime Minister Metter- 
nich and culminated in a return to the 
harshly restrictive conservatism of the 
absolutist era. This policy, seated in 
Vienna and backed by the might of the 
Austrian Army, had the effect of repress- 
ing individual freedom and subjugating 
it to the interests of strong central 
monarchs. The struggle against this 
trend and the assertion once more of the 
basic human liberties implicit in self- 
government took place in every Euro- 
pean country for most of the balance of 
the 19th century. This struggle was 
certainly the case in Hungary. The key 
year in this struggle of the Hungarian 
people was 1848. In this year the free- 
dom seeking nationalists, led by such 
men as Louis Kossuth, were fully pre- 
pared to stage a revolution to gain their 
ends. Happily such a revolution with all 
its usual bloodshed and terror proved 
unnecessary. For the tidings of the suc- 
cessful French revolutionary effort came 
from Paris and the demands of the 
dedicated Hungarian liberty-lovers were 
aeceded to in a bloodless manner. 

And so on this March 15, over a cen- 
tury later, I take great pleasure in salut- 
ing the Hungarian people on the 112th 
anniversary of the freedom day of the 
Hungarian nation. And I close, Mr. 
Speaker, with the heartfelt wish and 
fervent prayer that before another 
March 15 passes, we here, and indeed the 
whole world, may witness and rejoice in 
a rebirth of that eternal freedom that 
the Hungarian people have always 
sought. 


A Tribute to Purim 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. TOLL. The triumph of right- 
eousness over outrage, and decency over 
wickedness, has been the goal of man- 
kind, from the beginning, as witness the 
everlasting popularity of the David and 
Goliath story and the destruction of the 
walls of Jericho. Indeed, no news 80 
delights the general public as that de- 
scribing the comeuppance of some vil- 
lain, for in this we all can sense the 
influence of eternal justice. 

Such an event in history is annually 
celebrated by the Jewish people at this 
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season of the year, to honor the deliver- 
ance of their ancestors from destruction 
at the hands of despotism. The occasion 
is called Purim, the Festival of Lots, and, 
in the manner of all holidays, is now 
principally a time for festivity. But its 
history is awe-inspiring and worthy of 
review on this occasion. 

In ancient days it was the manner of 
kings to select their wives on a basis of 
beauty, and so it came about that Aha- 
Seurus, ruler of the Medes and Persians, 
took to wife one Esther, a Jewish maiden 
and daughter of Morcacai, an humble 
Servant at the royal gate. Fearing the 
effects of prejudice, Mordacai forbade 
his daughter to reveal who her people 
were or her family, and proceeded to 
Maintain his humble station, unhonored 
and unsung. Yet, in this capacity, he 
Was soon to uncover a plot against the 
King’s life, and relaying the news 
through Esther, prevented its execution. 

Soon after this there arose in the court 
of King Ahasuerus an arrogant noble- 
man named Haman, who issued an order 
that all the king’s servants should bow 
before him. Enraged by the refusal of 
Mordacai the Jew to meet this prepos- 
terous requirement, Haman vindictively 
conceived the destruction of all the Jews 
in the kingdom—a policy to be inaugu- 
rated through the hanging of Mordacai 
upon a gallows 75 feet high, especially 
constructed for the purpose. But here 
Queen Esther intervened, advising the 
king both as to her true identity, and 
Mordacai’s efforts in his behalf, and ac- 
Cusing Haman of plotting the extermi- 
Nation of her people. Enraged, 
Ahasuerus ordered Haman’s arrest and 
hanged him on his own gallows. The 
king then appointed Mordacai as one of 
his advisers and canceled Haman’s pro- 
gram of mass extermination. 

The Jews of Media and Persia were 
thereby gladdened in spirit, and in every 
city throughout the land they celebrated 
in joy of their deliverance. 

On the 14th and 15th days of the 
Month of Adar they rested and devoted 
their efforts to feasting and rejoicing. 
And so the holiday has come down 
through the ages as a Jewish custom. 
Since Haman had cast pur, that is to 
Say, lots, to destroy them, the Jews desig- 
Nated the holiday as Purim, the Festival 
of Lots, and so it is known to this day. 

Few holidays so specifically represent 
opposition to the tyrant; a policy as es- 
Sential to the happiness of the world 
today as in the world of ancient times. 
In truth, its celebration stands as testi- 
mony by the Jewish people that their 
influence will ever serve the cause of 
freedom and justice, so long as mankind 
Temains upon the earth. 


Marylander President of National 
Audubon Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orp, I include the following article from 

the New Yorker, January 16, 1960, about 

the new president of the National Au- 

dubon Society, Mr. Carl W. Buchheister, 

a native of Prince Georges County, Md: 
New PRESIDENT 

If you want your boy to grow up to be 
president of the National Audubon Society, 
take him on country walks when he is very 
young and point out not only the beauties 
but the interesting things of nature. That 
is the message we received from Mr. Carl W. 
Buchheister, the society's new president 
with whom we recently lunched at the 
Peachtree Restaurant, on Madison Avenue, 
almost within binocular range of the Audu- 
bon headquarters, which are in the old Har- 
rison Williams house, at 1130 Fifth Avenue. 
“My father, who was in the tobacco-export 
business in Maryland, had the old-fashioned 
idea of taking his children—there were six of 
us—on a walk every Sunday morning,” he 
told us. “He had a kind of cultural interest 
in nature, and it rubbed off on me. We 
lived in Prince Georges County, in beautiful 
rural surroundings, and at 11 or 12 
I began to explore on my own. I was ex- 
cited about birds, snakes, and animals, and 
I was a passionate reader of Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton and other natural-history writers. 
My mother saw to it that I got all the books 
of that sort I wanted. During my teens, 
this interest was in abeyance—as it often is 
at that age. First, I wanted to be a doctor, 
but when I was 14 I developed a heart mur- 
mur, and the family physician said that I 
shouldn't go in for anything as strenuous as 
medicine. So I decided to become a teacher 
of the classics—I was doing well in Latin and 
Greek—and went to Johns Hopkins.” 

Mr. Buchheister, a tall, impressive man 
who is a year younger than the century, 
finished a martini and shook his head. “The 
biological laboratories at Hopkins beckoned 
me—lI smelled the formaldehyde—but I went 
dutifully on to prepare myself in Latin and 
Greek,” he said. He took his A.B. in 1923, 
and then, after 2 years in the graduate 
school, being newly married and anxious to 
earn a living. he began to teach Latin— 
first at the Park School, in Baltimore, and 
then, in 1926, at the Lawrence School in 
Hewlett, Long Leland, where after 9 years 
the Audubon call came to him. “Lawrence is 
a day school in the country, and my interest 
in nature led me to take the kids on bird 
walks,” he said. They'd get up at 5 in the 
morning, in spite of their parents’ protests, 
and we'd comb the countryside lcoking for 
birds and birds’ nests before settling down to 
Caesar. A nature club grew from this, and 
it branched out from birds to all forms of 
nature; it became the school’s most active 
and successful extracurricular activity, and 
it attracted the attention of the Audubon 
Society. In 1935, John H. Baker, the society's 
executive director—he later became its presi- 
dent—invited me to direct a camp for 
teachers that it planned to open the next 
year on Hog Island, Maine. I had been run- 
ning a summer camp for boys in New 
Hampshire, and I gave it up for the Audubon 
one, which I directed until 1958. We now 
have three others—in Connecticut, Wiscon- 
sin, and California—all modeled on it.” 

In 1936, Mr. Buchheister also gave up 
schoolteaching, to become executive secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Audubon Society; 
after he had spent 3 years there, Mr. Baker 
asked him to come to New York as his as- 
sistant director. The Massachusetts society 
antedates the national society, and we had 
a lovely old Bulfinch house in Hingham, but 
I decided I would rather be a small frog in a 
big puddle than a big frog in a small puddle,” 
he said. “I named Bartram Cadbury to suc- 
ceed me as director of the Maine camp in 
1958, when the soclety's trustees, looking 
ahead, selected me to take over the presi- 
dency on Mr. Baker's retirement, which oc- 
curred a few weeks ago. We have had 5,000 
people at that camp since it started. Any- 
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one over 18 may attend, and about 70 percent 
of the campers have been teachers. Our 
eamps are educational, not recreational. 
They are not bird camps, although we do 
have a marvelous gull-nesting island off the 
Maine coast. The Audubon is a conservation 
organization, concerned with soll, water, 
plants, and wildlife. We have 31,000 mem- 
bers and 300 affiliates and branches, and we 
Patrol 2 million acres of land and water.” 

Mr. B. has three married daughters, two 
of them married to men they met at Hog 
Island. “One of my sons-in-law, who was 
something of a sportsman at the time he 
was courting my daughter, was tried in a 
Federal court around then for shooting more 
than his limit of ducks in South Carolina,” 
he told us. “ ‘Judge, that isn’t the worst 
of it,’ my son-in-law said, ‘I’m to 
the daughter of an officer of the Audubon 
Society.’ The judge fined him, and my wife 
made him join the society. She's a daugh- 
ter of the late Strickland Gillilan, an old 
chautauqua circuit speaker and writer. He 
wrote Finnigin.“ You know, the bit of light 
verse containing the line ‘Off agin, on agin, 
gone agin—Finnigin.” I met my wife when 
We were both takin a night course in 
archeology at Hopkins. She was 17 then. 
Now we have 11 grandchildren.” 


Philippine Sugar Quota May Be Increased 
Under the Provisions of the Philippine 
Trade Agreement Revision Act of 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


oY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, there 
appears to be a widespread misconcep- 
tion to the effect that since the Philip- 
pine Trade Agreement Revision Act of 
1955 specifies a fixed quota for Philip- 
pine sugar imports to the United States, 
nothing can be done by Congress to re- 
vise this figure upward. This is not true. 
The Trade Revision Act, article II, para- 
graph I, specifically provides that the 
establishment of a limitation on the 
amounts of Philippine sugar which may 
be entered or withdrawn from ware- 
houses in the United States for con- 
sumption shall not prejudice any in- 
creases which the Congress of the United 
States may from time to time allocate 
to the Philippines. 


On this subject a leading editorial in 
the Manila Bulletin of March 11, 1960, 
is relevant and persuasive. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, Mr. Speaker, I respectfully 
include this editorial as follows: 

[From the Manila Bulletin, Mar. 11, 1960] 

OUR SUGAR QUOTA 

The U.S. Congress appears sympathetic to 
an increase of the Philippine sugar quota 
beyond the 980,000 tons annually to which 
we have been limited for many years. This 
is mere peanuts beside the 3½ million tons 
Cuba has been furnishing under the same 
sugar legislation, now up for extension. 

The Philippines has friends who have been 
speaking for us. Former Speaker Josern W. 
Martın went to bat this week with facts 
and figures supporting an urgent plea for a 
bigger Philippine share. Yesterday Repre- 
sentative ROBERT W. LEVERING put a state- 
ment into the Rrecorp noting that Cuba, 
which enjoys the largest quota in the pre- 
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mium-priced U.S. sugar market, has just 
made a deal to supply Russia with a million 


tons. The time is ripe, he said, for the 


Philippines to share in the rather large con- 
sumption increase which has given all for- 
eign suppliers but the Philippines a nice 
break. 


Last month Representative Joun W. Me- 
Cormac« inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp a long statement laced with figures 
showing the disadvantage to the Philippines 
of haying its quota fixed by law at 980,000 
short tons. In the year 1958 there were no 
less than 10 additional allotments of sugar 
consumption increases prorated among for- 
eign and domestic suppliers, in none of which 
the Philippines shared. 

In that year Cuba went from just over 
3 million tons to 3,437,000. Domestic beet 
and cane producers were boosted several 
hundred thousand tons. Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands all shared. 
Manila allocations remained the same. 

“Many methods of helping the Philippines 
have been and will continue to be suggested 
and considered,” said McCormack. “I am 
addressing myself to one form of help which 
will cost American taxpayers nothing and 
which indeed may be considered the ful- 
fillment of a moral obligation.” He went 
into the background of the fixed-quota po- 
sition of the Philippines as regards U.S. 
sugar imports. 

Many have thought that because the sugar 
quota is fixed in the Philippine trade agree- 
ment as revised by the Laurel-Langley doc- 
ument, nothing can be done about it. This 
is not true. There is a ‘provision in the 
agreement taking care of that. It states that 
the establishment of quota limitations on 
sugar “shall be without prejudice to any in- 
creases which the U.S. Congress might al- 
locate to the Philippines in the future. 


Riding the Rails 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr, Speaker, I have 
received from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, as all of us have, a copy of the 
new Cabinet report on transportation 
problems. I have looked through it, and 
I intend to give it close study, because 
I have been extremely interested in this 
subject. 

I have not determined, however, from 
my initial study, what emphasis the re- 
port places on the quality of service pro- 
vided by the railroads. This is some- 
thing the passenger notices very much. 
In evidence, I offer a column from the 
Hartford Courant, written by an able 
reporter, Jack Zaiman, regarding the 
service he recently encountered. 

Many have argued that the public 
relations of railroads has been espe- 
cially bad. But this goes beyond public 
relations. It is service, pure and simple, 
which has hampered the hopes of the 
roads to acquire more business. In the 
drive to secure more profitable freight 
service, the quality of passenger service 
has continued to go down. I commend 
this article to the attention of all our 
readers; 
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RIDING THE Rais 
(By Jack Zaiman) 

‘Through a set of unforeseen circumstances 
recently, I traveled to and from Florida by 
railroad, a total distance of perhaps 3,000 
miles, Total travel time was close to 70 
hours, coming and going. It was coach 
travel, since it seemed to me that prices 
for a pullman berth or a sleeperette, if that's 
the proper name, were far too much for va- 
cation travel. = 

With all this time on my hands, I had an 
excellent opportunity to observe the opera- 
tion of a number of railroads, especially as 
they affected the passenger. I am sorry to 
report that I came away with an extremely 
unfavorable impression of most of the op- 
eration, so distasteful that I’m beginning to 
wonder if these railroads really appreciated 
their passengers. 

I am firmly in favor of private enterprise, 
so long as private enterprise does the job. 
But I have traveled railroads in Great Brit- 
ain, in France, and in Italy, where the 
railroads are operated by the government, 
and found service there much better than 
my family and I received on our recent rail- 
road adventures. My sympathies are now 
completely with the people who have to ride 
the railroads daily to and from work. From 
my short experience with rail travel, T can 
understand now what they are beefing about 
when they scream about railroad service. 

I got the idea, from my exposure to rail 
travel, that the railroads would just as soon 
get rid of thelr passenger service. Not a 
single thing is put forward for the comfort 
and welfare of the passengers, beyond the 
basic supplying of the railroad coach. In- 
deed, I seemed to find an impression that 
the railroads may be trying to make it tough 
for the passenger. I found not a single per- 
son who was happy with his rall travel or 
who complimented the railroad. Everyone 
I talked with complained, some bitterly. 

Not a single train I was on either started 
or came in on time. On a supposedly 26-hour 
run from New York to Miami, the train was 
nearly 6 hours late, and there was no weather 
problem involved. On our return, the train 
was about 2 hours late coming into New 
York. The New Haven, from New York to 
Hartford, was nearly 3 hours late in arriving. 

I found ratlroad employees, in some cases, 
discourteous and abrupt. Passengers hun- 
gered for food at times. There was no ex- 
planation for delays, which sometimes ex- 
tended unbearably. There were bad delays 
in Pennsylvania Station in New York, coming 
and going. The waiting room of this station 
is as cold as the outdoors; anyone not feel- 
ing well or exhausted from travel just sits 
and shivers. I found discourtesy from in- 
formation personnel in Penn Station. 

I found an incredible situation in getting 
on the New Haven at Penn Station. The 
train apparently was so long that the coaches 
were attached to the part of the train that 
did not rest near the platform. Hundreds 
of exhausted persons, carrying tons of bag- 
gage, were directed aboard a pullman car, 
and then led through about five other pull- 
mans, with their narrow corridors, to where 
the coaches were. 

Luckily, I had sent my heavier luggage 
through the railroad baggage facilities from 
Florida to Hartford. When I went to pick 
up the bags a day after my return home, I 
found one of them open, and tied together 
with string. So far as I know nothing was 
taken, but the zipper was broken and the 
contents of the bag exposed. 

But the thing that shook me most was 
the apparent attitude of the railroad au- 
thorities that the passengr has to shift for 
himself. I have frequently been impressed 
with the excellent public relations attitude 
of the airlines toward the passenger. There 
is an effort at friendliness here, both before 
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and during the ride. The airlines give you 
a feeling that they are trying to give you 
service, an approach I did not find, except 
in isolated instances, on the railroads. 

Ican stand inconvenience and delay, which 
is a major part of transportation, But I do 
object to what almost seems to be a hostile 
attitude by a public utility toward its cus- 
tomers, I have no knowledge of the intrica- 
cles of railroad bookkeeping and financing, 
but it seems to me incredible that a long- 
distance train has to change engines every 
time it passes over the tracks of another line, 
even for a 2-hour run. 

ft seems to me to be small potatoes to 
charge a passenger 35 cents for a small pillow 
to rest his head on. It is outrageous public 
relations to go into restrooms on the coaches 
and find no paper towels to wipe your hands, 
messy floor conditions, and piles of rubbish. 
The Mrs., who likes to smoke, complained 
she couldn’t even find an ashtray in the 
women's restrooms. 

What a field is here for a public-relations 
job by the railroads, They complain bitterly 
about the loss of passengers. Why, they are 
simply driving them away with the policy 
I observed. I've heard people say they would 
rather drive to Florida than take the train, 
and driving is a 3- or 4-day operation. 

What is needed, it seems, is a change of 
attitude. Somebody should be on the train 
to make the passenger feel he ts wanted. 
It could be a hostess, as they have on the 
airlines, A free pillow would make a pas- 
senger happier. A bit of information here 
and there, perhaps some music in the rail- 
road coach, some complimentary hot coffee, 
a kind word or two, a clean restroom—all 
these little things and others would help to 
bring the railroads into better repute. It 
may cost a trifie more, but the roads would 
get it back in more traffic. 

The railroads desperately need a selling 
job. 


New Disarmament Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial from the New York Times, of 
March 16, 1960, entitled New Disarma- 
ment Conference“: 

From the New York Times, Mar. 16, 1960] 
New DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 


The new disarmament conference at 
Geneva has begun with expressions of good 
will, including a pledge of cooperation from 
Premier Khrushchey. But the opening 
speeches show that despite a dozen years 
of talk the basic differences between East 
and West remain. 

In point of fact, the new conference can 
deal with only one aspect of a problem whose 
roots He deep in unresolved political con- 
flicts. The age that produced the ultimate 
weapon has also polarized these conflicts 
between two camps, for which reason dis- 
armament must go hand in hand with po- 
litical solutions. 

Because of this double aspect of the 
problem, the basic decisions in both disarm- 
ament and the political field will have to go 
to the summit meeting. But just as the 
foreign ministers’ conference the 
political ground for that meeting, so the 
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disarmament conference, at least In its first 
Phase, can prepare the ground in its feld. 
And despite all the difficulties involved 
e is at least one ray of hope. For both 
Sides, including the Soviets, appear to have 
dome to the conclusion that as long as a 
balance of power—or a “balance of terror 
exists, war is no longer a feasible means of 
Rational policy, and that therefore such a 
lance might well be reduced, to less dan- 
Berous, less costly levels until other means 
are found to keep the peace, 
But even assuming agreement on this 
basic premise, the rival plans submitted by 
and West clearly reveal their divergent 
Both plans envisage an ultimate 
total disarmament, But the Western plan 
approaches this goal through a realistic and 
ble program of progressive and balanced 
nt reduction, with special emphasis 
On the disarmament of the atom and outer 
Space, and with each step put under effec- 
tive control by a new International Disarma- 
Ment Organization (IDO), associated with 
the United Nations, that would ultimately 
foreccntrol an international police force en- 
Orcing international law against any aggres- 
zor. This program is so sweeping and cuts 
30 deeply into vital national interests that it 
Tightly proposes a careful study of the prob- 
lems involved. 
The Soviets, on the other hand, not only 
reject this approach but also present anew 
mier Khrushchey’s utopian program for 
total disarmament within 4 years, with effec- 
ve controls only at the end of it. The re- 
newed Soviet complaints that the West con- 
nues to put control ahead of disarmament 
*hows that the Soviets still seek to ma- 
neuver the West into a paper agreement— 
Self-enr, in the West but a scrap of 
paper behind the Iron Curtain, 


Chicago Truck Drivers, Chauffeurs and 
Helpers Union of Chicago and Vicin- 
ity—Independent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, DANIEL D. ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


8 Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
n ant to my remarks which appear 
the Recorp on Tuesday, March 15, I 
bry that the second part of the financial 
tatement of the Chicago Truck Drivers, 
uffeurs and Helpers Union of Chi- 
nee and Vicinity—covering the pension 

und—be published herewith. 

The article referred to follows: 
AGO Truck Dnrrvess, CHAUFFEURS AND 
UNION oF CHICAGO AND VICINITY— 
INDEPENDENT 
To Our Members, Employees, and the Public: 
uant to our past practices and in 
Conformity with the provisions of the Labor- 
[anagement Relations Act of 1947, and the 
7 Management Reporting and Disclo- 
wen Act of 1959, we present herewith finan- 
Sny statements for the year ended December 
— 1959. These statements have been certl- 
sin after audit by Peter M. Shannon & Co., 
kult ded Public accountants. Copies of the 
2 0 text ot these audit reports, including 
x bsidiary schedules, are available upon 
“quest by letter or telephone. 
Eo FENNER. 
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PENSION FUND 
The pension fund is operated under rules 
and regulations adopted by its trustees. The 
purpose of the fund is to provide retirement 
benefits for union members. 
Balance sheet, Dec. 31, 1959 


Current assets: 
Continental Dlinois National 


Bank & Trust Co- — $42,512.47 
Petty. enn... 25. 00 
e 42, 537. 47 
Investments: 
Seck rr 918, 363.49 
Bonds: 
U.S. Government bonds... 192. 131. 90 
Industrial bonds 1, 097, 561, 68 
Public utility bonds 652, 095. 99 
Foreign bonds 95, 951. 75 
Kano os puntata gaan 2, 037, 741.32 
Temporary investment - US. 
Treasury bills 99. 183.05 
Potel not oo 3, 055, 287. 86 
Receivables: 
Interest Bonds 26, 359. 72 
wvinends. 200 OREA E 2. 193. 13 
S ees oe 28. 552 85 
Grand total_._...-..... 3, 126, 378. 18 
Liabilities: JETE 
Reserve for possible Hability 
to members making vol- 
tary contributions 139. 775. 35 
Net worth: 
Surplus available for future 
pension payments to qual- 
ified members 2, 986, 602.83 
Grand total 3, 126, 378. 18 


Statement of cash receipts and disburse- 
ments for the year ended Dec, 31,1959 


Cash receipts: 
Contributions: 
Received from employers.. $693, 119. 68 
Received from members 
to maintain eligibility- 15, 814.56 
Received from members 
for voluntary participa- 
err... 29, 939. 90 
5 738, 874. 14 
Security transactions: 
Proceeds—Sales of securi- 
fo LO SR . Tee P 228, 860. 71 
Interest received 71, 089. 21 
Dividends received._...-. 30, 076, 12 
ge) Tak es Sa 330, 026. 04 
Grand total 1, 068, 900. 18 
ae 
Cash disbursements: > 
Benefits: 
Pension payments 125, 375. 00 
Security transactions: 
Purchase of securities 916,036.12 
Purchase Accrued inter- 
e aaa E 180. 56 
N 916. 216. 68 
Refunds: 
Issued to members with- 
drawing from voluntary 
Participation 7. 782. 75 
Administrative: 
Salaries of office person- 
A 26. 603. 00 
Trust fund contributions 
for employees 971.88 
Payroll taxes 939. 39 
Office supplies 2,578.11 
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Statement of cash receipts and disburse- 
ments for the year ended Dec. 31, 1959— 
Continued 


Cash disbursements—Continued 
Administrative—Continued 
Utilities (rent, electricity, 
telephone, and tele- 


graph 
Postage, printing, and sta- 
e 


1. 121. 811.84 
. ̃ A 
Cash disbursements in excess 
of cash receiptss 
Respectfully submitted. 
WALTER MULLADY, 
Rogers Cartage Co. Employer Trustee. 
Ep FENNER 


„ 


52,911.16 


Union Trustee. 
Harotp C. HavicHursr, 
Northwestern University Law School 
Public Trustee. 
WILLIAM B. CRAWFORD, 
Alternate Union Member and General 
Counsel. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Co’ shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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A Program for Senior Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, with 
all the talk about prosperity, with all 
the self-congratulations going on about 
_ the state of the economy, I hope that we 

none of us forget that for literally 
Millions of Americans, prosperity is only 
& phrase in a newspaper headline, For 
farm families in general, for the families 
Who live in areas of chronic unemploy- 
Ment, and for the elderly who are trying 
get along in their years of retirement 
on small incomes, there is no real 
Prosperi 


ty. 

Recently. Mr. President, I set forth my 
thoughts on what we must do in the Fed- 
Lral Government to see to it that this 

group—our senior citizens—can 
pend their years in dignity and comfort. 
did so in a radio address to my Minne- 
šota constituents during the week of 
h 7 this year, and I ask unanimous 
Consent that the text of this address 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A PROGRAM For SENIOR CITIZENS 


(By Senator Hunrar H. HUMPHREY, 
Democrat, of Minnesota) 
We often hear the word "crisis" thrown 
bout these days, It is a word which is 
Á all too often to describe problems of 

U types. 

Today I want to talk with you about a 
Problem which is truly critical. It is a 
Problem which cannot wait for more talk 
0 d more study. It is the crisis faced by 

ur Nation's senior citizens. 

Let me first give you an idea of the im- 
Mensity and growth of this crisis. In the 
Year 1900 there were only 3 million Ameri- 
Cans over the age of 65. Today there are 
Se ly 16 million. In 10 years there will be 

ore than 20 million. 

But these are just figures. They do not 
Neo the pathetic story of the needs of our 

nior citizens in terms which all of us can 
Understand. 

They do not tell the story of the. elderly 
Widow whose income is so low her day begins 

nd ends with a sense of hunger. 
ane do not tell the story of the elderly 
8 an who needs, but cannot afford, hospital 

T nursing-home care for illness or disease. 
A They do not tell the story of the elderly 

Suple who live each day in fear of losing 
€ roof over their heads. 

We hear noble talk about “the golden 
years But more and more people are find- 
Ng that these are years of despair and 
anxiety, This is a disgrace for a nation 
With our wealth and luxury. 

z Im not just talking about a few isolated 
oe Millions of Americans, through no 
Sult of their own, are existing without ade- 
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quate incomes, health care, or housing, and 
without a recognized role in the community. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare tells us that it costs at least $2,200 
a year for a couple to live by themselves in 
modest fashion. 

But the average retired couple on social 
security receives only about $1,440 a year, 

And 60 percent of the individuals retired 
on social security have less than $1,000 a 
year in money income. 

Even more desperate is the crisis facing 
the 1,300,000 aging widows who now receive 
an annual social security benefit of $56 a 
month. 

I ask you: Is this what our mothers and 
fathers deserve? Do these fine citizens de- 
serve a shabby rented room and a diet of 
bread and soup in their final years? 

There are selfish and narrow-thinking per- 
sons who say the problem is not theirs. 
They say: It's every individual for himself.“ 
‘They say every individual has total responsi- 
bility to plan for retirement. 

I agree that we should all plan on an indi- 
vidual basis to provide for our future needs. 
But the best plans and preparations of all 
men can be crushed by forces beyond their 
control. Disease, economic fluctuations, and 
just plain bad luck can make a mockery of 
even the wisest investments and prepara- 
tions. . 

What we need is a new dedication to end 
the crisis facing our senior citizens. What 
we need is a government with heart and 
understanding. And what we need right now 
is action on à program to allow our senior 
citizens to live with dignity, security, and a 
sense of usefulness. 

Let me specify six’steps which are vital to 
such a program: 

1. Increase social security benefits to keep 
pace with living costs. 

2. Increase from $1,200 to $1,800 the 
amount which individuals may earn with- 
out losing social security benefits. 

3. Extend the social security system to 
cover costs of hospital and nursing-home 
care for senior citizens. 

4. Establish minimum Federal standards 
which States must meet for old-age-assist- 
ance programs, 

5. Provide effective Federal assistance for 
specialized housing programs for the aged. 

6. Allow a tax-credit incentive to encour- 
age hiring of older workers. 

I have sponsored legislation for these pur- 

in the Senate and will continue to fight 
hard for favorable action. This is no sud- 
den effort on my part. I have never forgot- 
ten—and I will never fo: the crisis facing 
our senior citizens. We must let them know 
they are not alone. 


Who Leads in Space Race? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 
Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 


cent accomplishments of our scientists, 
as evidenced in the flight of Pioneer V, 


indicate that the United States is still 
very much in the space race. In this 
connection, under unanimous consent I 
include in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a very good editorial on this subject 
which appeared in the March 14, 1960, 
issue of the Evening Chronicle, a news- 
paper of Allentown, Pa.: 

Because Russia got there fastest with the“ 
biggest, there has been a tendency to under- 
estimate U.S. space accomplishments. 

The latest news in this field definitely calls 
for a reevaluation of the entire picture. It 
projects the United States farther out into 
space than any nation ever has gone before. 

The flight of the Pioneer V toward an orbit 
around the Sun between the paths of Earth 
and Venus has been highly successful and 
gratifying. The news represents more than 
a major scientific breakthrough. It also is 
a stimulant to the confidence of American 
people who have been treated to a heavy dose 
of propaganda in the light of Russian 
achievements in the space race. 

Actually, the claims of Soviet superiority 
always have been open to question. We 
heard only of Russian successes, nothing of 
Russian failures. Meanwhile, our own efforts 
have been conducted under fishbowl condi- 
Toae with every dud shot heard around the 
world. 

While the hardware lofted into space by 
the Russians has generally been larger than 
our own, we have had more artificial satel- 
lites in orbit and most of what we sent way 
out there accumulated and relayed to earth 
scientific data that is vital to preparations 
for our first venture in that direction in 
manned equipment. 

Furthermore, there is strong scientific rea- 
son to question authenticity of published 
pictures purporting to be photographs of 
the dark side of the moon taken by a Soviet 
satellite and sent back to earth. If, as many 
experts believe, these pictures are fakes, 
there must be reason to suspect exaggera- 
tion of some other Russian claims in the 
missile and satellite field, 

Our failures notwithstanding, our suc- 
cesses—especially Ploneer V—prove rather 
conclusively that the space race will not be 
conceded to the Soviet Union by default. 


Who Is Responsible for TV’s “Ugly 
America”? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article en- 
titled “Who Is Responsible for TV’s ‘Ugly 
America’?” written by Clare Boothe Luce, 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
following my remarks. 

I am informed by the Government 
Printing Office the article would make 
approximately 2½ pages, at a cost of 
$182.25. Therefore, under the rule, Task 
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unanimous consent that it be printed, 
the cost notwithstanding. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: * 

Wno Is RESPONSIBLE For TV's “UcLY 

AMERICA"? 
(By Clare Boothe Luce) 

Last winter, with the heat of public ex- 
posure upon it, the television industry drop- 
ped the fraudulent quiz shows. The thud 
was heard around the world. Congressional 
inquiry revealed that the collusion and cor- 
ruption involved in the quiz shows had been 
long suspected, even perhaps known, not only 

the industry itself, but also to the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission—the Gov- 
ernment's Own agency for overseeing the 
industry. Public indignation exploded, in 
the press, on the platform, in the pulpit, 
and in the Halls of Congress. Whereupon, 
public opinion demanded that both Govern- 
ment and the industry render an account— 
a long-ovetdue account—of thelr three 
decades of trusteeship of the Nation's alr- 
waves. The public insisted on knowing the 
answer to a number of questions: Who was 
to be held accountable for such malprac- 
tices as kickbacks, payola, shills, plugging 
for advertisers’ products during the pro- 
grams, and phony ad claims in the commer- 
cials? But, above all, the public wanted to 
know who—in Government or in the indus- 
try—could be held accountable for the image 
of the “ugly America“ that appeared on the 
screen itself. 

The main inquisitors comprised a highly 
articulate section of the country, among 
whom were many of America's most respected 
expounders of the public philosophy. The 
press and its greatest political pundits, like 
Walter Lippmann; the top TV critics, like 
Harriet van Horne and John Crosby; im- 
portant religious and educational leaders, 
psychiatrists, doctors, soclological-research 
and civic-minded groups, even a number of 
businessmen of high caliber appointed them- 
selves the quiz masters, in the name of Mr. 
and Mrs. America and their children. What- 
ever their line of approach to the question, 
significantly they all agreed on three things: 

First. That while TV presented many pro- 
grams ranging from harmless to excellent, 
the overall image of America that emerged 
from the majority of TV programs was at 
best shoddy, stupid, and materialistic and 
at worst, brutal, sadistic, and criminal, 

Second. That this image, if projected for 
another decade, was bound to debase the 
American character and inyite the contempt 
or fear of other nations, thus weakening 
America’s democracy. 


Third. That the responsibility for chang- 
ing this ugly America image must be clearly 
fixed somewhere—either in Government or 
in the industry. 

Thus the dropping of the quiz programs 
set the stage for the greatest of all television 
quiz, programs. 

But this time, the men of the industry 
themselves were in the isolation box. They 
are still there, where—unlike Charles van 
Doren—they are honestly sweating. Al- 
ready they have given a good many answers 
to the questions concerning malpractices 
within the industry. And between their awn 
promises of self-regulation and self-reform, 
and the probable passage of some Federal 
legislation that will help them keep their 
promises, there is some reason to believe that 
corruption in the industry will soon be 
brought under reasonable control. 

But the big question, the 64-milllon-dol- 
lar question—“Who in the industry, what 
segment of the industry, is responsible for 
and therefore accountable for what appears 
on the screen?“ —remains unanswered, ex- 
cept as-the industry (this time, like Charles 
van Doren) gives the same old rigged 
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answer: “The public is responsible. We are 
Just giving the public what it wants 
which is democracy, isn’t it?“ (Oddly 
enough, this was Charles van Doren's main 
and only defense for what he had done.) 

Nevertheless, this question of accounta- 
bility is one that every thoughtful and 
patriotic American must insist be pursued 
to the end. For until it is answered, no 
American can have any certainty that the 
TV screens of the Nation will not continue 
to be used, in large part, to debase the moral 
and intellectual fiber of the country. 

We must remember that the present orgy 
of mea culpa breast beating and tus culpa 
finger pointing, which both the FCC and 
the industry are indulging in, to the accom- 
paniment of loud and vague promises to try 
to do better programing in the future, are 
no guarantee to the millions of American 
TV family viewers that they will be any 
better even a year from now. As one Madi- 
son Avenue advertising agent put it to a 
client who was experiencing qualms about 
showing an especially brutal “whodunit” 
series he had just bought: “This is just the 
present climate. It will soon blow over. 
Things will get back to normal in 6 months.“ 

If the men in the isolation booth today 
cannot, or will not, answer the question of 
accountability and where it should be fixed, 
what can you and I as American citizens do 
about it? 

The first thing we can do, as the ultimate 
quizzers, the public, is ask the right ques- 
tions and know, ourselves, the right answers. 
In other words, we must try to understand 
the structure of the television industry in 
order to know whether there is, today, any 
answer to the $54 million question. 

The first and most important question to 
ask the men in the isolation booth is: Who 
owns the television air waves? There is 
only one answer to that one: The alr waves 
of the Nation belong to the American peo- 
ple. They are the property not of a ma- 
jority (even a large majority); they are the 
property of all the citizens. They belong 
to you and me and our familles—and to 
all American families. Let us never lose 
sight of that basic fact, if for no other rea- 
son than that it is the very one currently 
being lost sight of by most people. 

In 1927, the people, by an act of Con- 
gress, granted the use of the air waves to 
private enterprise. The act set up the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission, which has since been 
superseded by the Federal Communications 
Commission. This is a body of seven men, 
appointed by the President. 

What is the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment, through the FCC, for television? The 
FCC (which is the public’s trustee of its 
television property, the air waves) has the 
right to issue licenses to TV stations, allo- 
cate frequency bands, and oversee the indus- 
try. It also has the right—and, indeed, the 
duty—to refuse to renew the license of any 
station which, in its opinion, fails to live 
up to the basic requirement of the Com- 
munications Act, which is to “act in the pub- 
lic interest, convenience, and necessity.” 

Since the FCC first started parceling out 
licenses in 1934, it has never revoked or re- 
fused to renew a single license because a 
station failed to fulfill these requirements. 

Oddly enough, the first important TV fig- 
ure in the isolation booth in the great 
American quiz was the Chairman of the 
FCC, Mr. John Doerfer. He stepped into it 
when he faced a U.S. News & World Report 
quizzer (Oct. 26, 1959, issue). In that 
interview, Mr. Doerfer made it abundantly 
clear that the FCC has no control of any 
kind at all over the content of programing, 
and that any effort on his part to exercise 
such control, even by an act of informal 
persuasion, would—in his view—constitute a 
failure to comply with the provisions of the 
section of the act which is a direct proscrip- 


tion against censorship or interference with 
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free speech. Furthermore, in his view, as 
action is not required—is indeed forbidden 
by law—the FCC is not even morally re- 
sponsible for analyzing or studying the con- 
tent of the programs shown on the Nation's 
screens. As the public’s trustee for tele- 
vision, Mr. Doerfer seemed to feel that an 
abysmal ignorance of program content, even 
of its overall quality, was what the public 
expected of him. As the interview showed, 
he did not disappoint this imagined expecta- 
tion. 

While Mr. Doerfer had little or no idea of 
the general quality of TV programs, we can 
evaluate the quality of the Chairman's 
mind—and his general intellectual fitness to 
oversee the vast television industry—by the 
following exchange between himself and the 
US. News & World Report interviewer: 

“Question. Do you have any record of the 
overall programing which will show what 
percentage [of the programs] was spent on 
crime? 

“Answer, No. 

“Question, Then how can you judge the 
overall program content, if you have no 
records? 

“Answer. First of all, how could you pos- 
sibly categorize programs into whether or 
not they involved crime? * * * 
ple don't like and disapprove of the shootings 
and the murders that go on in the Who- 
dunits. * * But, when Hamlet comes on. 
where there are about six murders and one 
suicide, for some reason or other that be- 
comes high dramatic art. Now, I agree there 
certainly is a difference between the quality 
of the two, but how can I write a definition or 
a standard which I can give to a clerk who 
can apply some sort of sanction against the 
one and not against the other?“ 

The fact that the Government has no legal 
control over programing of the Nation's 
screens, and therefore no responsibility for it, 
is plainly a great relief to Mr. Doerfer. And 
so long as the FCC is chaired by a man who 
is not able to state (or even find an edu- 
cated ghost writer to help him state) the dif- 
ference between the lowest form of sadistic 
trash and the highest form of tragic poetic 
art, it may also be viewed as a relief to the 
public. 

The FCC Chairman was even unable to 
state where today the responsibility for better 
programing does lie. In the same interview. 
he suggested that perhaps it was with the ad- 
vertiser, or sponsor, who generally deter- 
mined what appears on the networks. But 
“the public will gravitate to those stations 
showing programs that it wants, and it's all 
based on the sponsor * * all based on ad- 
vertising revenues.“ On the other hand, the 
Chairman thought, perhaps the “broadcaster 
should have full control of all program pro- 
duction. Then he will be more responsive to 
his responsibilities.” 

On the other hand (once more), Mr. Doer- 
fer did not think that those responsibilities 
should be fixed on the broadcaster by legisla- 
tion “until we know precisely where we are 
going; until we know definitely what evils 
there are.” But, according to the wonder- 
fully ambidextrous Chairman, “I don’t think 
there's much wrong with TV. It's an infant 
industry, and it’s going through growing 
pains.” 

The conclusion the citizen must reach 1s 
that today Government has no responsibility 
for what appears over your airwaves on your 
machine, doesn't believe it can or should be 
fixed Inside the industry, and doesn't believe 
that fixing it is important or necessary, since, 
Mr. Doerfer says, TV is giving people what 
they want. 

Plainly, the question of the Government’s 
moral responsibility for maintaining a decent 
overall standard of programing is a long way 
from being thrashed out. Only one thing is 
clear: The present Chairman of the FCC is 
one of the most unlikely characters in Gov- 
ernment to aid the industry or the Con- 
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Gress in any enlightened or intelligent de- 
bate on the subject. 
We must, therefore, in our search to fix 


responsibility for the moral, aesthetic, re- 


ligious, educational, ethical, and artistic con- 
tent of TV, pursue our own examination of 
the industry. 

What are the networks? The big names 
are, as every TV-viewer knows, National 
Broadcasting Co. (210 stations), Columbia 
Broadcasting Co. (210 stations), and Ameri- 
Can Broadcasting Co. (217 stations). For 
the most part, the networks are essentially 
Bigantic bundles of telephone wires, which 
the broadcasting companies lease from an- 
Other gigantic network, the American Tele- 
Phone and Telegraph Co. The big TV net- 
Works produce few programs themselves. 
NBC produces only a handful of shows and 
news summaries a week. CBS produces 
about 80 percent of the programs it carries 
on its wires. ABC produces almost none. 

The networks, or broadcasting companies, 
are largely middlemen who re-lease their 
leased wires, along with their facilities and 
Stations, to the advertisers who sponsor the 
Vast bulk of the programs carried on our 
air waves, (Where the advertiser, in turn, 
Gets his packages, we shail see presently.) 

The point can be made—hns, in fact, been 
frequently made by the president of one of 
the big networks, Mr, Kintner of NBC—that 
the networks have no more moral responsi- 
bility for what is carried every day over their 
leased wires onto the screens than the A.T. & 
T. has for the conversations that go on all 
Over America, around the clock, over fts 


A review of the public statements and 
Speeches made by numerous network officials 
and executives during the past decade shows 
that the majority of them take the same 
View on responsibility for the content of pro- 
Brams they do not themselves produce as the 

takes—they have none. Moreover, to 
interfere in the programing field would in- 
Volve not only censorship, but with their 
Present facilities, financial hardship. Moni- 
toring, analyzing, reviewing, editing, or 
de the Nation's programs would in- 
Yolve hundreds upon hundreds of scripts 
and films. Such an effort, personnel-wise, 
Would be tremendously costly and might in- 
deed alter the very character of their busi- 
ness, which is largely the business (the 

y profitable billion-dollar business) of 
leasing the wires granted to them gratis by 
the American people. (A network may 

ge an advertiser as much as $100,000 an 
hour for a prime evening time.) And, in 
truth, in the absence of any law fixing re- 
SPonsibility on the networks for program re- 
Viewing, this view is reasonable. Such re- 
Sponsibility as the networks now show for 
good programing is altogether voluntary. 

In defense of the big broadcasting com- 
Panies (especially of CBS), the fact must be 
Noted, and should be noted for the public 
Promise and hope that lies in it, that the 
Quality of many of the shows the big net- 
Works do produce—compared with the many 

Nalities, vulgarities, brutalities, and even 
Obscenities that characterize the programs 

ey do not produce—are generally good. 
t y of them äre among TV's best. Never- 

heless, the networks do not accept, and do 
not wish to Accept, any fixed responsibility 
for the overall quality of TV. Moreover, they 
Point out, the bulk of the “ugly America” 
Programs are handed to them, sight unseen, 
2 the sponsors. If responsibility, or blame, 
Or the creation of this image is to be fixed, it 
Should go where it belongs—on the sponsor. 

What is the sponsor’s role in TV? Let us 
follow this finger of scorn as it seems to point 
to the sponsor—that famous (though rapidly 
ming infamous) “kingpin of the indus- 
The networks are stating no more than 
the facts when they say that the advertiser 
Presents over 75 percent of the programs 
that come into America’s homes. 
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There can be no question but that the ad- 
vertiser has something to say about the qual- 
ity, the character, the moral, artistic, or edu- 
cational worth of the program he seeks to 
sandwich between his ads. And it is indeed 
a notable and happy fact that the greater the 
prestige and esteem in which the adverticer’s 
company is held by the general public, the 
better the caliber of the show he sponsors 
is likely to be. Great companies—for ex- 
ample, Ford Motors (Startime) and Standard 
Oil (The Play of the Week)—cannot afford 
to besmirch their own “public image“ by 
sponsoring shows that affront racial or reli- 
gious groups, outrage ordinary mothers and 
fathers, or arouse antagonism among organ- 
ized pressure groups, such as the Parent- 
Teacher Association. 

There are also some less affluent or less 
prestigious sponsors who conscientiously 
exercise a sense of responsibility toward the 
character of the public entertainment pre- 
sented by their companies. 

But again, the sponsor’s assumption of 
responsibility, where it exists, is purely vol- 
untary. No public law, beyond those relat- 
ing to the dissemination of certain obsceni- 
ties, indecencies, and so on, which prevail 
for newspaper, book, and magazine publish- 
ers, requires him to maintain—no less 
raise—the moral or artistic level of the pro- 
gram he shows. 

Moreover—and this is an important 
point—the sponsor and his company, like 
the networks, receive their programs sight 
unseen. The sponsor buys them from his 
advertising agent. If his agency provides 
him with a “lemon” or a “turkey,” which 
fails to hold his advertising audience, or if 
the program (however popular) creates a 
false image of his company in public circles 
where his company (for ultimate reasons of 
profits) needs to be thought well of, the 
sponsor shows where he thinks the responsi- 
bility lies: He fires his advertising agent. 

What is the responsibility of the adver- 
tising agency? When television came on the 
scene, radio was already booming, and the 
pattern of the program paid for by the ad- 
vertiser was already fixed. The agency is 
the real power in TV, as it was in radio. The 
agency, working on a commission basis, sup- 
plies the advertiser with the program. His 
responsibility for the program might be 
demonstrated if he produced it. But he 
does not. The agency, like the broadcaster, 
is largely a middieman. 

He buys his TV “package” for his client 
(the sponsor) from a packager, He is 
guided in his purchase by only one criterion: 
How many people will tune in on the 
program? 

For the more people who watch the pro- 
gram, the more will see his sponsor’s ad, 
the greater (presumably) will be the spon- 
sor’s profits, and, consequently, the more 
secure the agency's future commissions from 
the client. Like the networks and the spon- 
sor, very often the advertising agency does 
not see—until it appears on the screen—the 
entire program it buys. An agency, for ex- 
ample, may purchase a series of 39 episodes 
on the basis of a pilot film. Can the agency 
be held morally responsible if, after the ac- 
ceptance of the pilot film, the subsequent 
38 episodes run downhill, begin to feature 
increasingly base, vulgar, or brutal material, 
start to flood the livingroom floors of the Na- 
tion with gore, break the decibel record for 
shrieks and groans? Plainly, he says, if 
responsibility for the quality of the program 
lies anywhere, it Mes with the program's 
creator, the packager. 

What is the responsibility of the packager? 
Perhaps 85 percent of the nationally telecast 
evening shows are from packagers (Screen 
Gems, Four Star Films, Revue Productions, 
Desilu among the foremost). Just as the 


sponsor can have something to say about the 


program, so can the agency. But in the end, 
after he has shopped for his pilot film and 
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the overall theme of the series, he has to 
trust to the skill, talent, and taste of the 
producer. The producer, or packager, pro- 
vides the studio, stars, scripts, ideas, talent, 
and films; he makes the programs. 

But the packager, like networks, lke 
sponsors, like agencies, heatedly denies re- 
sponsibility. He is not in business to main- 
tain—no less elevate—public taste, and there 
is no law requiring him to do so. Like the 
A. T. & T., like the networks, like the spon- 
sors, like the advertising agencies, like the 
talent agencies, he is in business to make as 
much money as possible. 

He cannot make money unless the pack- 
age he makes and sells will, in the end, get 
an audience and hold it for the sponsor. 
Personally, the packager might prefer to pro- 
duce fine classical dramas, ballets, docu- 
mentaries, and original scripts of a high 
order, But what happens to his revenue if 
these fine programs can't find a sponsor or 
don't click with the masses? 

We have already seen that Mr. Doerfer, 
chairman of the FCC, felt that the govern- 
ment has no responsibility for maintaining 
or elevating the over-all quality of TV shows 
and that, all the way down the line, the 
networks, sponsors, agencies, and packagers 
agree they have no such responsibility, 
either, except on a voluntary basis. There 
is also common agreement among them on 
one other question: Such responsibility as 
they have to the public, whose air waves 
they use (and grow rich on), is simply this 
to give the public what it wants. 

Now we come to an all-important ques- 
tion: How do the networks and the sponsor, 
advertising agency, and packager know what 
the public wants? They check it with the 
ratings, 

What are the ratings? The rating sery- 
ices are firms whose job it is to determine 
how many people at any given hour in any 
given area are watching any given show 

to them over their own wave lengtks. 
Nielsen and Trendex (to mame a couple) 
have various ways of sampling the numbers 
of people tuned in on any given program. 

Let us take an example: A rating serv- 
ice finds that, on the 7 to 8 p.m, hour, 
“Joe Gutter, Private Eye” or “Dead Gulch 
Yarns" is being “watched” by 80 percent 
of the viewers, while “Studio Super (a 
highly exciting and original effort in live 
drama) and a symphony orchestra, on at 
the same hour, are drawing only 20 percent 
of that night's TV audience, This fact“ is 
reported to every interested sector of the in- 
dustry. The agent who sold the symphony 
hour or “Studio Super” to its sponsors 
scrapes, as best he can, the egg off his face— 
and the eggheads“ who watched those pro- 
grams out of his hair. He promises his 
sponsor it will never happen again. The 
next time, he asks for—and gets from the 
packager—a program f their com- 
mon denominator, brutality, blood, and bul- 
lets. The sponsor then has the double sat- 
isfaction of giving the public what it wants 
and getting a far larger audience for his 
commercial. 

And so we end—or almost end—our quiz 
program. No one, unless it is the American 
public, seems to be responsible for TV's 
image of “ugly America.” 

Can we accept this answer? You and 1 
cannot. And in order to see why we cannot, 
we must now return to our original and basic 
fact: The air waves belong to all the people. 

Do they cease to belong to the 20 percent 
who want to see “Studio Super” or the sym- 
phony orchestra simply because 80 percent 
prefer “Joe Gutter, Private Eye“? To agree 
to this proposition is to agree that only a 
majority of the people have any rights over 
the wavelengths. Such an admission is to 
deny the assumption of American democ- 
racy. It is to say that a minority must 
relinquish its property rights over the waye- 
lengths any time the sponsors (for reasons 
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of profits) choose to them. In other 
words, the present situation in television is 
that the sponsor’s right to make the largest 
possible profits is given precedence over the 
rights of a minority of our citizens. That 
is to say, certain programs, which the ratings 
themselves show there is an audience for, 
are canceled in favor of programs, and imita- 
tions of programs, that get a majority rating. 

The great question that has not yet been 
debated by the Congress of the United States 
is the question of the minority’s right, based 
on the ratings themselves, to get what they 
want over the wavelengths. 

A system that permits advertisers and the 
networks to throw off the air programs the 
ratings prove several million people enjoy, 
simply because there are more profits to be 
made by showing worse programs to more 
people, is the suppression of freedom of 
speech for a minority. It is also the worst 
and least defensible form of censorship— 
dollar censorship, 

We now come to the practical question of 
what you, as a private citizen who wants 
better television, can do to get it. You can 
do the following things: 

First. Write your Senator or Congressman, 
and demand that the Government take cog- 
nizance of the minority's rights in the air- 
waves and their preferences for getting good 

over them—as expressed by the 
ratings themselves. Insist, in your letter, 
that the Congress firmly take one of two 
courses: fix responsibility on the networks 
for balanced programs based on the ratings; 
or, if this cannot be done by the networks, 
Insist that the Government itself provide a 
channel for decent, intelligent entertain- 
ment that reflects minority interest. 

If the networks and advertisers cannot 
raise a standard of entertainment to which 
the intelligent and thoughtful can repair, 
then it is Government's duty to do so. 

Second. Contact your priest, pastor, PTA. 
or any civic group in whose integrity you 
have faith, and ask them to write your 
Senator, 

Third. Telephone your local station when- 
ever a program offends your sense of decency 
or morals, and raise a row with whoever 
answers the phone. Telephone to praise a 
program that pleases you. Your local station 
is very sensitive to such calls. 

Fourth. Organize, with other families in 
your blocks, “tune-out strikes“ against offen- 
sive programs, and also notify the local sta- 
tion you have done so, informing it, at the 
same time, that you do not intend to buy 
the products advertised on these offensive 
hours. 

Above all: Remind yourself and your 
neighbors that you—and not the networks 
or the advertisers—are the ones who own the 
wavelengths, and that the profits they are 
making out of your property do not justify 
the image of the ugly America they are pro- 
jecting. It is your right and duty to protest 
it. It is the Government's duty to change 
it, so long as the industry itself, in all its 
sectors, refuses to accept any fixed responsi- 
bility for changing it. 
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HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 
s$ OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HQUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 
Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
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lowing editorial from the 

Courier, Charleston, S. C., March 15, 1960: 

Forces of WORLD REVOLUTION SEEN IN Srr- 
DOWN PROTESTs IN SOUTH 


Sitdown demonstrations that threaten the 
public peace may be symptoms of a world- 
wide conspiracy against law and order. They 
are more than stunts by idealistic students. 
The sitdowns are planned by agitators with 
ample experience in troublemaking. Con- 
sider the unrest fomented in Nashville, 
Tenn. Sitdowns in that city, led by the 
Reverend James Morris Lawson, Jr., admit- 
tedly were planned for more than a year. 
They were an invitation to race riot. 

The Nashville Banner said that “imported 
techniques of local harassment“ were used 
to create disorder. “In that inflammatory 
role, and out Kaspering Kasper as the ramrod 
of strife directed from the outside, is the 
Roverend James Lawson. His capacity for 
mischief shows in the crisis he has brought 
on race relations not only in this city, but at 
other points in the South which he has vis- 
ited in that mission of incitement." 

The Banner was referring to Lawson's 
participation in the Montgomery bus boycott. 
But that was only one chapter.in this agi- 
tator's career. He spent 3 years, from 1953 
to 1956, in India. Asked if he was trained in 
Indian methods of passive resistance to force 
social change, he refused to answer directly. 
What is clear is that he and others like him 
are roving agents of social revolution. The 
law means nothing to them, except when it 
promotes their cause. 

Lawson's attitude was revealed in his re- 
mark that “the law has been a gimmick to 
manipulate the Negro.” Even after he was 
arrested, he continued to advise his followers 
to violate the law. 

Good Americans should be disturbed at the 
use of colleges and universities as bases of 
operation for agitators inciting riots. Van- 
derbilt University was right in expelling 
Lawson for his leadership of sitdown activ- 
ities. But radical sympathizers used the 
university’s name in organizing a Lawson 
Defense Fund.“ At Princeton University last 
Sunday. the university chapel was made 
available to the Reverend Martin Luther 
King, Jr., a leading social revyolutionist, who 
used the pulpit to attack the South. 

The basing of agitators on the campus and 
the activities of radical university groups, 
many of them masked as religious move- 
ments like Lawson's Fellowship of Christian 
Reconciliation, reminds us of political tech- 
niques in Cuba and other Latin lands. In 
those countries, universities often serve as 
bases for so-called students, who usually are 
mature revolutionists aiming at overthrow of 
a government by subversion. 

One of our readers, who has intimate 
knowledge of events in Castro's Communist- 
ridden Cuba, urges us to consider the rela- 
tionship between the sitdown demonstrations 
and the leftist revolution in that country. 
He says that radical student groups at 
Havana University are greatly interested in 
the sitdown demonstrators. It is well to re- 
member that the leftist revolution in Cuba 
also is a color revolution. Dark-skinned 
Cubans rallied to Castro's cause, and are en- 
joying property seized from middle and upper 
class.whites in Cuba. One wonders if the 
U.S. Government sought to determine wheth- 
er any ties exist between the radicals leading 
the sitdowns and radical student groups 
across the Florida Straits. 

Because revolution is a worldwide activity, 
directed from Moscow, the possibility that 
sitdowns are inspired by subversives cannot 
be overlooked. The success of the Commu- 
nist world revolution has been built on en- 
listing “liberal” dupes who mistakenly be- 
levye they are advancing human rights. This 
kind of Communist manipulation of forces 
of conscience may be taking place in our 
country today. 
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HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Mr. Charles E. Ingersoll, 
chairman of the board, Kansas, Okla- 
homa & Gulf Railway Co., Midland 
Valley Railroad Co., Oklahoma City— 
ADA—Atoka Railway Co., before the 
Arkansas Basin Development Associa- 
tion, on March 11, 1960. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

You have kinsmen on the program this 
afternoon, both of whom are in’the transpor- 
tation industry—myself in the railroad busi- 
ness, my esteemed cousin, Capt. A. C. Inger- 
soll is president of the Federal Barge Lines. 
You also, no doubt, are aware of the tradi- 
tional animosity between the railroad indus- 
try and the barge industry. Add to these 
items that an aim of the ABDA is to provide 
barge transportation in our railroads’ terri- 
tories and you would be entitled to feel 
you are to witness a family scrap. 

If such is your anticipation you will be 
disappointed, as there will be no family blood 
spilled, 

Our railroads are in favor of the Arkansas 
program and especially that facet of the 
program that will provide a 9-foot channel 
on the Arkansas and Verdigris Rivers, a 
channel suitable for barge transportation 
from the confluence of the Arkansas and 
Mississippi Rivers to Catoosa, Okla,—for all 
practical purposes, to this great city of Tulsa. 

It will be my endeavor this afternoon to 
explain to you the way in which our man- 
agement arrived at such an heretical posi- 
tion that in effect says that the presence 
of waterborne transportation in the area 
served by the railroads we manage will lead 
to increased prosperity for these railroads. 

But, first and briefly, the area we serve 
should be delineated. Specifically, the Mid- 
land Valley serves the rich coal fields of 
western Arkansas and eastern Oklahoma, 
after a job into Fort Smith the road runs 
northwesterly across Oklahoma through 
Pabama, Muskogee, Tulsa, Pawhuska and 
Arkansas City to Wichita. The K.O, & G. 
runs on a north-south axis from Baxter 
Springs, Kans., through Miami, Muskogee, 
Henryetta and Durant, all in Oklahoma, to 
Denison, Tex. The O. C. A. A. runs from Tu- 
pelo, a point on the K. O. & G. south of Henry- 
etta, northwesterly through Ada and Shaw- 
nee to Oklahoma City. Our general offices 
are in Muskogee where the Midland Valley 
and K. O. & G. intersect. Parenthetically, we 
are the only railroads serving the great State 
of Oklahoma whose general offices are in 
Oklahoma, 

With your knowledge of ‘the country 
through which these roads run, you can ap- 
preciate that, due to availability of natural 
resources, water and labor, presence of recre- 
ational facilities and proximity to markets, 
the area generally referred to as northeast 
Oklahoma holds the most promise for us. 
Northeastern Oklahoma is, of course, trav- 
ersed by the Arkansas and Verdigris Rivers. 

Having said this area holds the most prom- 
ise for us, the question then becomes Prom- 
ise of what?” The answer is what all Amer- 
ican businessmen are constantly striving 
for—“more business." For freight hauling 
railroads, such as ours, this desire for more 
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business can be realized by the industrial- 
ization of the area served. 

Now, on this matter of industrialization— 
you have many excellent efforts continuously 
in being to lure new industry into Oklahoma 
and particularly into northeastern Okla- 
homa. These efforts are excellent and due 
to the many assets northeast Oklahoma has, 
should be very fruitful. But, until a basic 
disadvantage inherent to the area is elim- 
inated, the effort may be likened to a prize 
fishter entering the ring with one arm tied 
behind his back. The odds are quite against 
his chance of KO'ing his two-armed oppo- 
nent. 

Before discussing this basic disadvantage, 
how it came about and its cure, let me give 
an example of it in operation. 

My files indicate that some 3 years ago 
and as a result of the effort Oklahoma is 
Making toward industrialization, it was 
learned that a major heavy industry was 
Considering the location of a plant in either 
the Southeast or the Southwest. An indus- 
trial team of men from Oklahoma went to 
Work on this report and were able to have 
Muskogee included among the 13 areas the 
Company selected for intensive study. As 
a result of the study of significant cost 
factors for this company, Muskogee was 
rated most favorable of the 13 in the cost 
of electricity, gas, labor, water, and land, 
but the transportation cost of raw material 
in and finished products out for this com- 
Pany at Muskogee were so high as to elimi- 
Nate Muskogee from further consideration. 
The company engineer in charge of this 
na had this to say in a letter: 

“If the proposed barging facilities of the 
Arkansas River were now a reality, our find- 
ing might be different, but the existing 
Spread between rail and waterborne freight 
18 80 great that these other factors in your 
favor are more than neutralized.” 

The great handicap northeastern Okla- 
homa carries in ite fight to industrialization 
then is high transportation costs 

Now, I am not an expert rate man and 
it would seem to me that if our area is to 
be industrialized, common sense dictates 
that rail rates should be reduced. As I say, 
Iam no rate expert and I cannot give you 
the argument as to why the rail carriers 
Will not voluntarily, by majority vote or inde- 
Pendent action, reduce rail rates to stimu- 
late volume business, but the fact is that 
it has not happened in the area under dis- 
Cussion. 

In other nearby areas of the country rail 
Tates have come down. To find a clue as to 
What compelled these rail rates down, let's 
look at the situation in the Southwest. 

Iam no rate expert, but I think you 
Would find rail rates to and from points on 
the gulf coast are relatively low; moving in- 
land and I am thinking mainly of a north- 
South axis, the natural traffic flow due to 
existing plant and market locations, moving 
inland, the rates rise for a while but, as 
Missouri River points are approached, the 
Tates start dropping, reaching the lowest 
levels at points right on the river. 

if this rate pattern is graphed, there would 
be a steady rise in the graph from the gulf 
to a plateau midway between the gulf and 
the Missouri River with the chart then 
descending to a low on that river. Inter- 
Preting the graph geographically leads to 
the not-surprising conclusion that the 
Plateau of high rate level represents the 
Situation here in Oklahoma. 

Further and final analysis of our graph 
raises the question—is there a common fac- 
tor at both ends of the chart where rail 
rates are the lowest and what, if any, rela- 
tion does this common factor have to these 
low levels? 

There is, of course, a common factor and it 
ls waterborne transportation. To the south, 
at the gulf ports, both intercoastal and 
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barge carriers provide service and on the 
Missouri River, to the north, water carriage 
is by barge only. 

As to the cause and effect between the 
presence of water transportation and low rail 
rates, there is a real and undisputed rela- 
tionship. The accumulation of each item 
of cost in providing transportation results 
in a sum of costs considerably fayoring 
barge operation over the railroads. Paren- 
thetically, in these items of cost to the 
barge operators, we feel there are certain in- 
equalities that unduly penalize the rails in 
favor of the barges, but that is another 
subject. . 

The fact is that the barge operator can 
provide service at less cost than can the rail. 
This being so, he can make a profit on a 
rate charged to the shipping public lower 
than the average rail rate. The rails, on 
the other hand, do not want to lose business 
to the barges and thus, to protect themsevles. 
must establish rates to and from water 
points lower than their average rates and in 
competition with barge rates—all things 
considered. 

The casual relationship is then established 
and these lower rail rates at water point are 
known, in technical parlance, as water- com- 
pelled rates.“ 

If northeastern Oklahoma is to eliminate 
the bar to industrialization in the form of 
high transportation costs to industry, it ap- 
pears then in theory that water-compelled 
rates must prevail in the area. Navigation 
on the Arkansas would provide the vehicle 
to achieving these types of rates. 

But let us examine the experience in other 
areas of the country in order to see if our 
theoretical industrialization really does oc- 
cur on the waterways. 

In the past decade, the Ohio Valley alone 
has seen expansion of industry at a rate of 
$1.3 billion annually, or a total expended of 
$13 billion. 

Since World War II. there has been a 
steady increase in industrial expansion in the 
Mississipp! Basin and there seems to be no 
end in sight. In 1958 there was a total of 
488 watersitie industrial plants either built 
or expanded, a figure which was exceeded 
only In 1956 when the total was 565. The 
1958 figure is very impressive when it is re- 
membered that this was a year of recession 
with plant expansion at a depressed rate 
during much of the year. 

Daria the first quarter of 1959, the Amer- 
ican Waterways Operators were able to report 
construction or expansion had been started 
at 77 industrial sites on navigable waterways 
and the final figures for 1959, when avall- 
able, will certainly be impressive. 

You people in the Arkansas basin area do 
not need statistics on the growth to the south 
of you on the lower Mississippi and the gulf 
coast of Louisiana and Texas. Most of you 
have probably seen it with your own eyes 
and felt its impact on your day-to-day lives. 

And so it goes. It is impossible to cate- 
gorically state that the new plants would not 
have been built.and the expansions to exist- 
ing plants would not have taken place if 
there had been no water transportation avail- 
able, but the fact cannot be ignored that 
availability of water transportation was a 
factor in determining the choice of location 
for the new plant or expansion of the old. 

The next aspect of the problem our man- 
agement had to study was: granted water- 
ways lead to industrialization, but does it 
follow that industrialization in connection 
with waterways create profitable business 
for railroads that are nearby? 

It is, of course, axiomatic that water-com- 
pelled rates will lead to a diminution of the 
revenue to be earned on each car handled by 
railroads in the area of such rates. Then if 
the carloads handled remain constant, the 
local railroads will be in a bad way. But 


“you will recall my telling you of the plant 
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Muskogee did not get—the rates on the in 
and out bound material that plant would 
have used are presently quite high, which 
sounds fine. The fact it, however, that we 
would be better off handling business for 
that plant at low rates than we are now 
since high rates in the tariffs do not 
move a pound of freight. In effect then, 
we feel the railroads in the area of water- 
compelled rates will lose in per-car earnings 
but this loss will be, in our considered opin- 
ion, more than offset by increased volume 
generated in the area by the new industry 
attracted by water-compelled rates, 

Let us look then to see what support we 
can give to the proposition that these new 
industries will produce a vast volume of 
business for nearby railroads. 

AS à generality, it is safe to say that any 
industry creates business for all forms of 
transportation. But it is Possible to be more 
specific and understood why the types of in- 
dustry which seek water transportation will 
produce transportation demands on other 
types of carriers. = 

The prime requisite for utilizing the em- 
ciencies of barge shipment is consolidation 
of a massive volume of freight at one point, 
Barge lines have minimum tenders of 500 to 
1,000 tons. In other words, for a shipper to 
obtain the cheapest rate possible by barge, 
he must ship in very large volume. This re- 
quirement of such large minimums restricts 
barge service to limited range of products— 
mostly industrial raw materials and fuels. 
These raw materials are processed and the 
fuel consumed at the Water-served plantsite, 
cen in a finished or semifinished prod- 
uct not eligible for large shipment or not 
likely to be shipped by barge from the plant 
because of service requirements. Thus, the 
output of the plant will move by plane, truck, 
or rall, Any service offers ultra-high-speed 
movement with emphasis on value of the 
cargo and limitation on size of package, 
These criteria are not generally found in the 
end product of a plant which consumes huge 
volumes of raw material and fuel, 

The trucking industry offers service for 
small units requiring individual treatment 
and great flexibility in handling. High 
speed, door to door delivery and frequent 
schedules are its sales points. There is no 
doubt that the type of plant under discus- 
sion will avail itself to some extent of this 
type of transportation service. 

But it seems fairly obvious that a plant 
consuming huge amounts of raw materials 
and the en will produce the type of prod- 


- uct which the rails are most aptly sulted to 


handle. Railroad transport offers relative 
low cost fairly rapid movement of goods to 
thousands of different points throughout the 
Nation. The efficiencies of trail haul stem 
from the economics of mass transportation 
low rates on minimum carloads of 12 to 15 
tons or more—minimums in excess of either 
planes or trucks and tailored to suit the out- 
put of the industrial plant located on the 
waterway. r 

Not to be overlooked, is the fact that in- 
dustrialization means increased employment 
for the community and concomitant in- 
creased business activity requiring increased 
transportation services. The rails will get 
their share of this increased transportation, 

The discussion of whether industrializa- 
tion in connection with waterways is help- 
ful to nearby railroads has, up to this point, 
been theoretical. Let's move from theory 
and look at some actual experience, Taking 
the eight major railroads of the Ohio and 
Mississippi Valleys (B. & O., C. & O., N. & W., 
L. & N., in the Ohio Valley and GM. & O., 
I. C., M. P. and St. L. S. F. in the Missis- 
sippi Valley), the ton miles of revenue freight 
they moved in 1957 were 23 percent higher 
than in 1946 while that of all class I railroads 
in the United States were up only 4 percent, 
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Moreover, the dollar freight revenues of 
the Ohio Valley railroads were up by 76 per- 
cent, of the Mississippi Valley railroads, by 
73 percent, and of the eight Valley railroads 
combined, by T5 percent, while the national 
average increased only 54 percent. 

The cause and effect are too apparent here 
that these major lines paralleling the rivers 
haye benefited therefrom to be mere coin- 
cidence and we are driven to the conclusion 
that industrialization in connection with 
waterways is good for railroads nearby. 

So far, as I have exposed our thinking to 
you, we have dealt with industrialization in 
general. Briefly, let us look at a specific in- 
dustry. In western Arkansas and eastern 
Oklahoma are large deposts of high quality 
caking coal. This coal is currently being 
mined in moderate volume and is being 
shipped, by rail, mainly to steel mills in Colo- 
rado, Utah, and California, Because of the 
existing rate structure, the present market 
for this coal to the east of the fields is 
limited. The laid-down price of this coal at 
the western mills is quite high. The advent 
of navigation on the Arkansas would open 
new markets, particularly on the lower 
reaches of the Mississippi to the Oklahoma 
and Arkansas coal producers. These new 
markets would not produce a pound of 
freight for the railroads of the territory. But 
to the extent that these new markets enabled 
the mine producer to achieve greater em- 
clency and lower costs through volume pro- 
duction, those same railroads would receive 
the benefit of a continuous market for this 
coal to the West, which is uncertain at this 
time due to the relatively low volume pres- 
ently produced in the area. 

There are other specifics which could be 
analyzed. Oklahoma is an agricultural 
State to which superphosphate fertilizer is 
shipped, but the volume consumed is in- 
fluenced by its price laid down in Oklahoma. 
Move the raw materials, phosphate rock and 
sulphur, into the area, by cheap barge trans- 
port, combine the products into the finished 
fertilizer and, as a result of lower costs, its 
price will drop and larger amounts will be 
consumed. Such a product will move rela- 
tively short distances by rail, witness the 
movement of cement by rail in Oklahoma to- 
day, and the rails will benefit from the in- 
creased volume. 

Purther examples of specific industries and 
products could be cited, but to do so would 
be redundant and I think it Is time we rested 
our case. 

Our decision as railroad managers to sup- 
port the Arkansas program was indeed he- 
retical, Traditional postures must bow to 
the inevitable and, as we studied the situa- 
tion, as I hope I have expressed to you, the 
lesson of the past few decades is simply that 
the presence of water navigation leads to in- 
dustrial development and expansion in the 
given territory and that this industrial ac- 
tivity is more beneficial than harmful to the 
railroads serving that territory. 

There is no doubt that the railroad indus- 
try was right in fighting the development of 
modern waterways 30-odd years ago, when 
the idea was new. Public policy has clearly 
overruled the railroads’ position and through 
congressional appropriations a waterways 
system of thousands of miles is an existing 
fact. With that has come industrialization 
along the waterways. We whose Investments 
are in landlocked areas cannot put our heads 
in the sand and ignore the problem which 
water transportation creates for us as we bid 
for our share of the Nation’s industrial ex- 
pansion. In our geographical situation, we 
must conclude that we can’t eliminate the 
Nation's waterways and if we can't beat em. 
we better join em. 

Before I sit down I feel it is incumbent 
upon me to comment on the pamphlet re- 
cently issued by the Association of American 
Ratlroads, of which our roads are dues-paying 
members. This pamphlet urges Congress to 
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Geauthorize the project and “particularly its 
navigation features until such time change 
in economic conditions suggest the need for 
a restudy.” 

Basically, the three professors who pre- 
pared the AAR study take exception to find- 
ings of the Corps of Engineers as to the 
projected tonnage of barge traffic on the 
Arkansas River, based on the corps’ 1954 re- 
evaluation of its original study of the matter. 
The Corps of Engineers’ projection is 13,221,- 
171 tons annually over the period of amorti- 
zation. The professors claim this is overly 
optimistic by 11,284,247 tons. That discrep- 
ancy ts quite a charge to level at the Engi- 
neers who, after all, have had some experi- 
ence in this business of projecting tonnage 
figures. 

But let’s look at the record and see if the 
corps may justly be accused of being overly 
optimistic in its traffic forecasts. The upper 
Mississippi Waterway project was authorized 
in 1936 with a traffic forecast of 9 million 
tons; by 1950 this figure was exceeded by 
more than 2 million tons. The gulf inter- 
coastal project was authorized in 1945 with 
7 million tons of traffic projected; the 1950 
actual performance was 18,971 tons. The 
Illinois Waterways was authorized in 1933 
and within 17 years the projected tonnage 
had more than doubled. 

Further examples could be cited proving 
that Corps of Engineers project tonnage esti- 
mates are conservative, but I think the point 
is clearly made. Equally clear is the fact 
that when these early projections were made, 
they were subject to the same type of criti- 
cism now embodied in the ARR attack on 
the Arkanzas program. With respect to this 
present attack—one can only say of it the 
fact that time has proved the Corps of Engi- 
neers right and the earlier critics wrong does 
not seem to have exerted any deterrent effect 
on later critics. 

Thank you. 


Budge Raps Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
honor my colleague, Hamer H. BUDGE, by 
inserting in the Recorp the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the November 
8, 1959, edition of the Times-News, pub- 
lished at Twin Falls, Idaho. 

Mr. Speaker, it is indeed difficult to 
find words to adequately express the dili- 
gence, effectiveness, and complete po- 
litical honesty of my good friend from 
Idaho. 

It is my opinion that the Times-News 
editorial comes as close as possible to 
doing just that, and I wish to add my 
voice to that of the writer of the edi- 
torial in praise of Mr. Bunce for his dedi- 
cated service to his State and our 
Nation. 

The editorial follows: 

BUDGE Raps FOREIGN AID 

It should be gratifying to fhe people of 
Idaho that we have a Representative in 
Washington like Congressman HAMER BUDGE. 


From a purely partisan standpoint, of 
course, there are those who would not sup- 


port him politically, but he serves as an out- 


standing example, nevertheless, of the type 
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of representation this country needs in the 
Nation's Capital. 

Some of our readers may feel the Times- 
C 

Congressman Bunce. But this newspaper 
regards it as highly important that he be 
given continued recognition and encourage- 
ment for his record in Washington. 

This country would be far better off if we 
had a majority of such men in Congress— 
level-headed thinkers with the courage of 
their convictions, men who put the welfare 
of their State and country above everything 
else. 

Congressman Bunce has demonstrated his 
solidarity many times in pursuing a course 
that would not appear politically expedient. 
It’s to his credit that the people of his dis- 
trict have recognized his ability and sincer- 
ity by continuing to have him ‘represent 
them in Washington. 

That was demonstrated during the last 
election when the AFL-CIO political action 
committee poured money into the Idaho 
campaign in an all-out effort to defeat him. 

He will face such a test again and it will 
remain for the people of his district to de- 
cide whether he should continue to be re- 
warded for his courageous thinking, 

Only a few days ago Jimmy Hoffa, chief 
of the powerful Teamsters Union, served 
notice that he will organize a political ac- 
tion group aimed at defeating all Congress- 
men who voted for the Landrum-Griffin 
labor bill, 

Congressman Bunce would be well toward 
the top of any such list of Hoffa's intended 
victims, because there is no doubt in any- 
one’s mind where Representative BUDCE 
stands when it come to sizing up the racke- 
teers in labor. 

While visiting in Twin Falls this past 
week, Congressman Bunce elaborated on his 
thinking as regards foreign aid—another 
issue on which he has taken a firm stand. 

Speaking at the annual Twin Falls County 
Farm Bureau banquet, he charged that the 

anti-American demonstrations in Panama 
prove the U.S. foreign ald program has been 
a dismal failure in nonmilitary areas.” 

With good logic, he called for immediate 
restriction of the foreign aid program to 
military ald, and then only to those coun- 
tries who can and will serve as military 
allies. 

In this, connection, the Congressman was 
referring particularly to the recent troubles 
in Panama. 

“If it were not for the American dollars 
that have been poured into the Republic of 
Panama during the last half century,” he 
emphasized, Panama would be nothing but 
a Jungle and the people would be living off 
uncultivated banana trees. 

“But in spite of our continuous support 
of Panama over that long period of time, we 
have less friends than if we had not at- 
tempted to support the people in the grand 
manner to which they have been accus- 
tomed.” 

He called to the Farm Bureau members’ 
particular attention that Americans, through 
foreign ald, have lost their export market 
for most of their produce from farms and 
factories. 

The only export market on which we are 
thriving,” said Bunce, “is the export of 
American dollars to other countries so they 
can compete with our own products.” 

This thinking on foreign ald is nothing 
new with Congressman Buden. He has 
called our attention time and time again to 
examples of ricidulous spending at the 
American taxpayers’ expense—examples of 
extravagance that insult our intelligence. 

What many Idahoans might not under- 
stand about Congressman Bunce is his mild- 
mannerliness, It's outstandingly to his 
credit that he's not a publicity seeker, nor is 
ne for reelection every day he is 
in office, But let no one mistake all that 
for ineffectiveness. 
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In Washington, Congressman Buncr is in- 
fluential and highly respected. That he 
Serves on some of the most im t con- 
Sressional committees is recognition of his 
ability. 

Whether we all realize it or not, he is 
Among the stalwarts of a courageous and 
dedicated minority that is holding out firmly 
against those destructive influences which 
Would lead this country into socialism. 

That's why the Times-News continues to 
Sing its praises of Congressman Bupcr. May 
we suggest that all who share this thinking 
join in giving him a full measure of support. 

Let's never let him wonder for a moment 
Whether he is out of tune with public think- 
ing in his own district. 


Aid to India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, a most 
intriguing and excellent plan for assist- 
ance by this country to the people of 
India has been fashioned by a distin- 
guished agricultural leader of my State, 
Mr. Jonathan Garst. Mr. Garst, over 
the last several months and years, has 
fashioned a careful plan for the con- 
Struction in India of great nitrogen 
Plants which could produce fertilizer to 
enrich the soil of India and to raise agri- 
Cultural produce and which, in his view. 
Would bring nearer the elimination of 
Poverty which all too often strikes the 

ng millions of people who inhabit 
that free country. 

Mr. Garst spent some time in Wash- 
ington several days ago, and, together 
With our able colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], for- 
Merly our distinguished American Am- 
bassador to India, I accompanied Mr. 
Garst to a meeting at the State Depart- 
Ment in which he outlined his plan to 
Under Secretary of State Dillon. Mr. 


on was considerably impressed, and 


the plan will receive official study. 

What is involved in the plan is the 
topic of an interesting article by Mr. 
Marquis Childs which was published in 
the Washington Post of yesterday, en- 
titled “Is Fertilizer a Key to India’s Fu- 
ture?“ which I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in full in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Is FERTILIZER Key To Inpta’s FUTURE? 


$ (By Marquis Childs) 

For 344 years America's surplus grain has 
fed 10 million hungry people in India and 
Under an expansion of the surplus food 
Program this may go to 20 million. What 
disturbs many policymakers and others who 
fre all for this program is that, as India 
Struggles vainly to keep ahead of her swiftly 
expanding population, she may come to rely 
Permanently on these surpluses. 

That is one reason an idea being generated 
here has stirred so much interest, It is for 
& big-scale program of fertilizer plants for 
India that could food production 
beyond the needs of the foreseeable future. 
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That, at any rate, is the claim of the au- 
thor of the plan, Jonathan Garst, an agri- 
cultural specialist from Berkeley, Calif., and 
a member of the remarkable Iowa family 
that has done so-much pioneering in the 
revolution in agriculture. It is this revolu- 
tion in machinery and chemical fertilizers 
that has increased production anywhere from 
30 to 50 percent in a short span of time. 
One brother is Roswell Garst of Coon Rapids, 
Iowa, who last September showed Premier 
Khrushchev what a combination of hybrid 
seed, machines and fertilizer could do. 

In brief, what Garst proposes is that India 
build one 100,000-ton nitrogen-urea plant 
per month for 36 months to produce a total 
of 3.6 million tons of nitrogen a year. Be- 
cause these plants would be standardized 
throughout, Garst believes the whole job 
could be done for about $600 million. In 
India’s upcoming third 5-year plan it is 
proposed to spend $622 million for fertilizer 
plants but this would mean less than a mil- 
lion tons of nitrogen capacity. 

The plan would be financed on an inter- 
national basis, with the United States put- 
ting up about one-fourth of the total. This 
last could come to less than the cost of han- 
dling and shipping the grain surpluses under 
the current program. 

Senator JOHN SHERMAN COOPER of Ken- 
tucky, who has taken a lively and construc- 
tive interest in India and the underdevel- 
oped countries since he was Ambassador to 
New Delhi, immediately saw the potentiali- 
ties in the Garst plan. With Senator THOMAS 
Kuchl. of California, he took Garst down 
for a conference with Under Secretary of 
State Douglas Dillon. Dillon, too, is said 
to have seen the dramatic possibilities of 
ending the threat of hunger that hangs over 
India’s 400 million people. 

But bureaucracies move slowly and pon- 

derously. India must first ask for a mission 
that would later make a formal recom- 
mendation for such a pi Working 
out the international financing would in it- 
self be no small undertaking. - 
What makes the plan so appealing is the 
effect it would have in dramatizing the tech- 
nological progress of the West. Its propa- 
ganda value in all of Asia would be almost as 
great as the practical value of making India 
virtually self-sufficient in food. 

The agricultural surpluses that have piled 
up in a huge multi-billion-dollar mountain 
in this country are an advertisement of the 
American revolution in agriculture, albeit an 
embarrassing advertisement. Under Public 
Law 480 the mountain has been somewhat 
chipped away, with surplus foods sent to 
various countries and sold for local curren- 
cies which have also accumulated with some 
embarrassing consequences. 

India has paid the equivalent of $676.7 
million in rupees for shipments of grain up 
to last September. But the net cost to the 
U.S. Government has been $946 million be- 
cause of the difference between support 
prices here and the world price, 3 

Farm State Members of Congress might 
oppose any program to use American aid to 
create self-sufficiency in agriculture. But, 
on the other hand there is a general realiza- 
tion that somehow the fantastic accumula- 
tion must be brought under control, since 
it depresses the agricultural economy and is 
a constant drain on the Treasury. 

You merely have to ask a question that 
has occurred to more and more officials here 
to see why there should be keen interest in 
plans to reduce the need for sending Ameri- 
can surplus food abroad. What if in the 
next 3 or 4 years a way can be found to 
bring production in this country in balance 
with demand? Would we then abruptly 
stop shipments to countries such as India 
and risk widespread famine? To build up 
anything like a permanent dependence on 
a lifeline from the United States is to risk 
just such an eventuality. 
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St. Catherine’s High Schoo] Plays in the 
Knights of Columbus Invitational Na- 
tional Basketball Tournament at 
Georgetown University, Washington, 
D.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GERALD T. FLYNN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, St. Cath- 
erine’s High School of Racine, Wis., a 
former girls’ academy became a coedu- 
cational Catholic high school in 1924. 
It serves the city of Racine, Wis., and 
has an enrollment of aproximately 1,350 
boys and girls. Its enrollment continues 
to increase and is limited only by the 
physical capacity of the school to accept 
more students. The school is under the 
management of the Sisters of St. Domi- 
nic, who maintain a convent at Racine. 
The president of the school is Rt. Rev. 
Mnsgr. S. B. Witkowiak who has done an 
admirable job in inaugurating a program 
designed to secure the greatest effort 
from every individual student. His plan 
is being studied carefully. 

The school has always had an excel- 
lent record scholastically. Its athletic 
teams have enjoyed recognition for their 
ability and for winning many champion- 
ships on both a city, district, and State 
level. The athletic director for the school 
is Rev. Anthony Zukaitis and the basket- 
ball team has been coached for the 
last several years by John McGuire. 
His talents and fame, as a coach in Wis- 
consin, are legend. He has the ability 
to get the most from a boy and has a 
record of wins that would do credit to the 
most famous coach of our day. His 
teams have won the last two Wisconsin 
State Catholic basketball championships 
and, for the second time, have been in- 
vited to play in the Knights of Columbus 
Invitational National Basketball Tour- 
nament at Georgetown University. Last 
year, St. Catherine’s won the consola- 
tion championship. ; 

The students of St. Catherine’s High 
School staged a fundraising drive and 
raised the money necessary to send their 
team to Washington. Over 100 students 
will accompany the team by train and 
there will be, at least, that many adults 
coming to Washington from Racine for 
the basketball tournament this week- 
end. 

The 1959-60 team averaged 61 points 
per game. Their opponents averaged 34 
points per game. They have long been 
known by the nickname of Angels. 
Their colors are black and white. The 
players on this year’s team are: James 
Hesse, Joseph Gamell, Charles Wood, 
Tom Schilke, Jim Poulson, Bob Letsch, 
Rocke Calvelli, Todd Pettit, Tom Cra- 
mer, David Koenings, Tom Donavan, 
Donald Hartig, Roger DeMark, Edward 
Evenson, Brian Verhayen. The man- 
agers of the team are: Robert Olley, 
David Dudor, and Jef Miller. 

The players who will participate in the 
national tournament play are: Joseph 
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Gamell, Charles Wood, Tom Schilke, Jim 
Poulson, Bob Letsch, James Hesse, Rocke 
Calvelli, Todd Pettit, David Koenings, 
Tom Cramer and Donald Hartig. 

The tallest man on the team is Tom 
Schilke; he is 6 feet 8 inches tall, 
The high-point man for the year has 
been the so-called eagle-eyed Chuck 
Wood. Three of his teammates were 
picked on the all-city team for Racine, 
Wis., to wit: Tom Schilke, Chuck Wood 
and Jim Poulson. Jim Poulson and 
Chuck Wood were picked for the all- 
Catholic conference team for the State 
of Wisconsin. 

The team will arrive in Washington, 
D.C., at Union Station on Thursday 
March 17, at 8:40 a.m. and will stay at 
the Roger Smith Hotel while in Wash- 
ington, 

It is with great pride that I am able to 
report the arrival of St. Catherine's High 
School basketball team to Washington, 
D.C. St. Catherine’s is the alma mater 
of both my wife and myself and it is in- 
deed a true and real pleasure to see this 
group of splendid young men, whom I 
have watched play on several occasions, 
come to Washington with the enthusias- 
tic backing of their schoolmates and the 
adult population of the entire city of 
Racine. The spirit of teamplay has 
permeated their actions during the en- 
tire year and I predict that they will 
leave Washington Sunday evening as the 
winners of the tournament and with the 
1960 trophy tucked away in their lug- 
gage. 

I believe that St. Catherine’s High 
School d be congratulated for its 
consistent Ability to develop such fine 
athletic teams and for its dedication to 
the development of manhood in those 
participating in its athletic programs. 


Panorama Editor Focuses on Texas La- 
bor; University of Texas Paper Details 
Antilabor Climate in Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 17, 1960 


« Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in my State, as in many other States, 
the newspapers generally characterize 
organized workingmen as a massively 
powerful group that utterly controls the 
political destinies of the people. Nothing 
is further from the truth, so far as 
Texas is concerned. Labor has been 
paralyzed by a flood of crippling laws and 
a uniformly hostile press, and is so 
weak politically that it has been made 
a political whipping boy. 

An extremely interesting and informa- 
tive editorial on this subject recently was 
written by Mary Beth Coniglio, one of 
the editors of the Daily Texan—the na- 
tionally known and respected student 
newspaper at the University of Texas. 
This type of accurate reporting will bring 
new credit to the Daily Texan. 
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Miss Coniglio has done a particularly 
outstanding journalistic job on this sub- 
ject. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
her article from the Sunday, March 6, 
1960, issue of the Daily Texan, entitled 
“Texas Labor: Still Feared.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Texas Lanor STILL FEARED 


“The workmen desire to get as much as 
possible, the masters to give as little as pos- 
sible, The former are disposed to combine 
in order to raise, the latter in order to 
lower the wages of labor. —-Adam Smith 

It’s no different in Texas. 

Texas workmen have had a hard time 
getting as much possible, or even as much 
as is necessary. And it's simply because 
legislators have been opposed to letting a 
big organized labor force develop here. 

They have been successful. It hasn't de- 
veloped here. There is no big organized 
labor. Only 400,000 workers out of a total 
Texas labor force of 3,530,000 belong to 
unions. 

MINIMUM WAGE KILLED 

Not only has the Texas legislature been un- 
friendly to organized labor, it has been re- 
luctant to give any benefits to the labor 
force as a whole, As recently as May 1959, 
attempts to require a 50 cent minimum wage 
bill for Texas workers were blocked in the 
Texas House of Representatives. Texas has 
no industrial safety law for all Texas places 
of work, and ranks 49th among the 60 States 
in per capita expenditures for the restoration 
of hurt workers to usefulness, 

And according to J. J. Brown, head of the 
vocational rehabilitation section of the Texas 
Education Agency, “We are rehabilitating 
2,000 a year now—we ought to be rehabilitat- 
ing 10,000.” 

With the opposition of the State legisla- 
ture, militant antiunion newspapers of the 
State, and the abiding Texas fear of any- 
thing un-Texan in origin, labor unions have 
been much slower in developing here than 
in other parts of the Nation. 

LABEL IN DISREPUTE 


The union tag or label evokes a bad taste 
In the mouths of many Texas citizens who 
still consider organized labor alien, perhaps 
even seditious, in spite of the fact that 
unions have been part of the American scene 
for more than 90 years, 

In fact, Texas did not even become par- 
ticularly conscious of organized labor until 
the heavy industrialization caused by World 
War II began to take effect. In general this 
consciousness took the form of antagonism 
toward unions—Texas has done just about 
everything but outlaw them. 

As early as 1943, the legislature began pass- 
ing major pleces of legislation regulating the 
activitles of labor unions, their officers, 
agents, and organizers. One of the first of 
these, the Manford Act, prohibited an alien 
or one convicted of a felony from serving as 
a labor union officer or organizer; it pro- 
hibited unions from making financial con- 
tributions to a political party or. individual 
candidate for public office; and it required 
unions to file an annual report with the sec- 
retary of State showing the name and ad- 
dress of any State, National, or international 
organizations with which they are affiliated, 
a statement concerning property owned by 
the union, and a copy of the union consti- 
tution. Collection of fees, assessments, etc., 
by a labor union as a prerequisite for work 
is unlawful; and an itemized account of all 
receipts and expenditures must be kept by 
unions and made available to any union 
member at any time, as a result of this act. 

The bulk of antiunion legislation came in 
the 1947 session of the legisiature when nine 
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labor laws were passed as part of nation- 
wide reaction against unions after a series 
of labor strikes in 1948. 

ANTIPICKET LAWS 


An antl-closed-shop law (the so-called 
right-to-work law) passed during that ses- 
sion. Under this law, employees cannot be 
denied employment because of membership 
or nonmembership in a labor union. The 
closed shop is prohibited, and violations by 
employers or labor unions are considered 
conspiracies in restraint of trade, thus vio- 
lations of the-State’s antitrust laws. Fines 
up to $1,500 a day can be inflicted against 
any person or group violating the act. 

Legislators also passed an anticheckoT 
law which prohibits contracts permitting 
checkoffs, or deduction, of an employee's 
wages to pay union dues or assessments ex- 
cept upon the individual employee’s written 
consent. 

Placing more than two pickets within 50 
feet of the entrance of the picketed busi- 
ness or within 50 feet of another picket is 
a violation of antimass picketing law. Pick- 
eting which does not violate the provisions 
of this statute may be considered peaceful, 
although peaceful picketing may still be pro- 
hibited by the Secondary Boycott Act, the 
utility antipicketing law, or the Union Antil- 
trust Act. 

PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 


The public employees loyalty law prohibits 
a labor union from being recognized as the 
collective bargaining agent for public em- 
ployees. Public employees may not engage 
in strikes against the State or any of its 
political subdivisions. Although a union 
cardholder may work for the State, the ac- 
tivities of his union are severely limited un- 
der this law. 

Picketing the plant, premises, or property 
of a water, gas, or electric utility if intended 
to interrupt utility service or its mainte- 
nance Is a violation of the utility antipicket- 
ing law. 

Under the equal responsibility law, if a 
union should call a strike before the termi- 
nation of its contract and the company suf- 
fers a loss, the union would then be liable 
for the full amount of the loss if the courts 
found that the union had breached its 
contract. 

RIGHT TO WORK 

These laws have held union activities in 
check for years, but the sharpest thorns 
in organized labor’s lean fiesh are the 1955 
Parkhouse-Spilman Acts which restate what 
has come to be regarded as a Texas public 

- policy—the right to work regardless of mem- 
bership or nonmembership in a union. 

These acts also declared striking or picket- 
ing in order to cause an employer to bargain 
with a labor union which does not repre- 
sent a majority in the place of business a 
violation of the right-to-work policy. 

And this legislation has had the desired 
effect on curtailing union activity in certain 
areas of the State, Marcus Loftis, president 
of the State association of electrical work- 
ers, said that the right to work “has had a 
tremendous effect on the contracting busi- 
ness. In Austin from 25 to 30 percent more 
construction is nonunion than right after 
the war, and this holds true roughly for the 
rest of the State except for two or three 
unionized areas.” 

It is difficult to say how many members 
right-to-work has cost Texas unions, but 
Jerry Holleman, president of the Texas 
AFL-CIO, said that We have not been able 
to do anything in Texas, largely because of 
right of work, with retail trades, office em- 
ployees, hotel and restaurant workers—that 
category. Potentially, in Texas, there are 
half a million in this category in intrastate 
trade. 

NONUNIONIST BENEFITS 

Under the right-to-work statutes which 

are law in 17 other States now, nonunion 
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employees can profit from any pay raises 
and improvements in working conditions 
the union wins, without paying union dues. 

In trying to cripple union activity, Texas, 
along with many of the less industrialized 
States, has failed to distinguish between 
the closed and the union shop, and has pro- 
hibited agreements that make union mem- 
bership a condition for holding a job. But 
this is the law in Texas, and Don Ellinger. 

O director of political education for 
Texas and five other States, characterized it 
as “the right-to-work—for less.“ 

And Holleman says, “I do not believe any 
Man becomes a better or more virtuous per- 
Son by becoming organized.“ He simply 

es more effective.” 
CHEAP FORCE 

Since World War II Texas has made a con- 
dentrated effort to bring industry, and the 
fruit of industry—prosperity—to its bor- 

And the policy to attract industry, 
friends of organized labor say, seems to be 
With a cheap and unorganized labor force. 
But few of the great industrial States of 

© country are antiunion, and Texas hopes 
become a great industrial State. 

It would appear that if Texas is to be- 
dome the industrial giant it desires to be, 
an adequate mass purchasing power among 
lts people has to be established. And this 
Will be hard to accomplish as long as the 
One effective voice of the total labor force— 
Unions—are viewed with fear and alarm. 


Federal Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
Continuing tendency among many peo- 
Ple to look in the direction of Washing- 

m for funds whether or not the prob- 
em in question should be met entirely 
as the responsibility of the individual 
States. The current agitation for Fed- 
eral aid to education is an example of 

tendency. I am therefore pleased 

to include with my remarks an excellent 
editorial on Federal aid which appeared 
the March 12, 1960, issue of the Minot 
W Dak.) Daily News. The editorial fol- 


ABOUT FEDERAL Am 
machen the paid representative of an organ- 
tion pleads a cause to which his group Is 
dedicated, the public in general is not ex- 
ting an objective presentation. 
Thstead it is assumed the statement will 
t out the affirmative side, leaving the 
Ple to conclude that there is another side 
be told by someone else. ; 
N ul Dalager, executive secretary of the 
orth Dakota Education Association does 
just that kind of a job in a statement 
Published this week in the News. 
A When comparisons are made in salaries of 
ba group of citizens it might be well to 
Toaden out and blanket a few more. 
Statistics, whether compiled by Govern- 
ment bureaus or the education association, 
ot nothing in themselves unless they are 
wudied and analyzed by unbiased researchers 
San, dig into the background for explana- 


Ko, Dalager points to the fact North Da- 
e is eighth from the bottom of States in 
bandes paid teachers. That sounds pretty 

ad, but it might be fair to state that there 
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are other factors in education besides sala- 
Ties. 

Now about comparisons, 

Attorneys in New York City, Washington, 
and other similar points from two to 
five times legal fees collected in North Da- 
kota. 

Plumbers and electricians receive from two 
to three times the scale paid in Minot. We 
could go on and on. 

Here are factors that throw averages out of 
balance and make them useless. 

Looking at the financial condition of the 
State of North Dakota we reach the conclu- 
sion that this State is well able to meet 
every problem inyolved in education. 

Of course the easy way is to rush to Wash- 
ington and seek to get back a fraction of the 
money that goes through the hands of our 
national spendthrit ts. 

The only possible justification is that every 
other State and community is doing just 
that. Those with the largest shovels and 
sharpest political pull“ are the ones that 
come out on top. 

‘There is ample evidence of vicious waste in 
every project operated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, all unneeded in our school system. 

One thing should be made crystal clear. 
No one tricked Mr. Dalager or anyone else 
into the professions they are making their 
lifework. 


Medical Care and the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O; 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Minnesota Union Advocate of March 10, 
1960, contained an excellent column on 
the needs and opportunities for providing 
medical care for our aged citizens who 
find such care a crushing financial bur- 
den. 


The column presents evidence in sup- 


port of Congressman ForAND’s measure 
and my similar proposal as advanced by 
several private groups—the American 
Hospital Association, the Arthritis and 
Rheumatism Foundation, the Philadel- 
phia Health and Welfare Council, and 
the Jewish Family and Children's Serv- 
ice of Detroit, as well as the Senate Sub- 
committee on the Aged and Aging under 
the chairmanship of my distinguished 
colleague, the senior Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the column be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON WINDOW—MEDICAL CARE AND THE 
AGED 

If any early relief from the crushing bur- 
den of medical expenses is in the cards for 
our aged citizens this year—a presidential 
election year—1960 provides the best hope. 

A number of bills have been introduced in 
both the House and Senate, but expectation 
is that primary attention will be centered 
on a measure introduced in the House by 
Representative Ame J. Foranp, Democrat, 
of Rhode Island. 

The Forand bill is an insurance plan to 
help retired people pay their hospital and 
surgical bills through our social security 
system. It will pay for surgery performed in 
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a hospital by the patient's own surgeon, 
hospital care in a semiprivate room up to 
60 days, and convalescence in a nursing 
home. 

The measure provides that the program 
financed by an increase in social security 
taxes for both workers and employers, Each 
will pay an additional one-fourth of 1 per- 
cent. No one will pay more than 25 cents 
& week, 

The growing support for some type of 
legislation along the lines of the Forand bill 
has become increasingly evident. It received 
an additional shot in the arm recently in 
the report of the Senate Subcommittee on 
the Aged and Aging under Senator PAT 
McNamara, Democrat, of Michigan, which 
recommended medical care for retirees, 

The subcommittee held extensive hearings 
on the problem and gathered some 300 re- 
plies from experts and organizations. The 
committee concluded that retired older peo- 
ple face three major obstacles to adequate 
medical care: 

An increase in medical needs for the 
aged: The aged, the committee concluded, 
are far more likely to have chronic illnesses 
which require more visits to the doctors or 
home calls by physicians. There 18 greater 
need for professional nursing care in the 
home. Older people spend at least twice as 
many days per capita in general hospitals 
as do persons of all ages. 

Increased needs compounded by rising 
cost of medical care: Living costs from the 
1947-49 period have risen about 25 percent 
while the cost of medical care has risen 
about 50 percent; hospital costs alone about 


100 percent. 


A nationwide study by McGraw-Hill in 
1956 showed that our elderly citizens pay 
approximately 50 percent more in medical 
care than do persons of all ages. 

Inability to finance medical care: The 
majority of the aged—about 60 percent—are 
not covered by hospital insurance. Those 
with the most serious illnesses are the least 
likely to be covered, 

Older persons usually find that they are 
considered poor risks by insurance companies 
and are either denied protection or have to 
pay enormously high premium rates. Also, 
private insurance companies drop many of 
them when they consider the risks too great. 

A survey by the Health Information 
Foundation that 47 percent of the aged had 
only one type of asset (such as a home or 
piece of real estate, life insurance, savings, 
stocks or bonds, or the help of relatives) or 
no such assets at all to pay a medical bill of 
$500 or more. 

The subcommittee, in its majority report, 
declared: “Most groups recommend that the 
principle of prepaid health insurance with 
Government assistance—and not socialized 
medicine which means a system of Govern- 
ment-owned facilities and Government-em- 
ployed personnel—is a sensible, practical an- 
swer to the problem.” 

As might be expected, despite such evi- 
dence of need, the American Medical Asso- 
ciation remains unmoved in its opposition to 
such a prepaid health insurance program. 
But forward-looking medical and social sery- 
ice organizations are taking more reasonable 
views. Here are a few representatives 
quotes: 

We are convinced by all evidence we have 
seen that the problem of health care and its 
financing is one of the most serious facing 
the nonindigent aged, and one of the greatest 
threats to their economic security.” Ameri- 
can Hospital Association. 

“Sickness in the aged is being covered to 
some extent by health insurance, but health 
insurance does not solve the problem com- 
pletely. Any real chronic cannot be ade- 
quately taken care of by present-day health 
insurance agencies,”—Arthritis and Rheuma- 
tism Foundation, 
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“A No, 1 priority should be adequate pro- 
vision for medical care, especially for those 
who are living on social security alone. * * * 
Existing agencies are, therefore, providing 
only a partial answer to the main prob- 
lem.”"—Health and Welfare Council, Phila- 
delphia. 

“One of the most serious sources of anxiety 
which we see in our aged clients, as well as 
their adult children, is that of anticipated 
incapacity and inability to meet the future 
éosts of medical care.”—Jewish Family and 
Children's Service, Detroit. 

This liye issue cannot be ignored much 
longer. 


The Status of Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, 
the uniqueness of the present relation- 
ships of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico with the United States gives rise at 
times to misunderstandings, as illus- 
trated by a letter which I include at the 
end of these remarks, together with a 
letter in reply, both recently published 
in the New York Times. 

In this connection, it may be enlight- 
ening to recall certain aspects of the 
historical development of the Federal 
system of the United States. In the 
growth of the United States from the 
Thirteen Original States to the present 
50, new States were formed in areas 
which were ceded to the United States by 
the original States, and admitted into 
the Union. Although the formation of 
those States and their admission have 
been simultaneous, the formation of a 
State by the people of a territory is a 
political act separate and distinct from 
the act of admission by Congress. In 
fact, the ordinance of 1784 of the Con- 
tinental Congress, drafted and reported 
by a committee presided over by Thomas 
Jefferson, provided for the formation of 
the State to precede its later admission. 


The ordinance of 1784 provided that 


The settlers of the territory ° either 
on their own petition or on the order of 
Congress receive authority from them with 
appointment of time and place for the free 
males of full age to meet together for the 
purpose of establishing a temporary govern- 
ment to adopt the constitution and laws of 
any one of these States. 

That such temporary government shall 
only continue in force in any State until it 
shall have acquired 20,000 free inhabitants 
when, given the proof thereof to Congress, 
they shall receive from them authority with 
appointment of time and place to call a 
convention of representatives to establish a 
permanent constitution and government for 
themselves; provided that both the tempo- 
rary and permanent governments be estab- 
lished on these principles as their basis: 
(1) That they shall ever remain a part of 
the United States; (2) that in their persons, 
property, and territory they shall be subject 
to the Government of the United States in 
Congress assembled and to the Articles of 
Confederation, in all those cases in which 
the original States shall be so subject. 

That whensoever any of the said States 
shall have of free inhabitants as many as 
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shall then be in any one of the least numer- 
ous of the Thirteen Original States, such 
State shall be admitted by its delegates into 
the Congress of the United States on an 
equal footing with the said original States. 
* * * Until such admission by their dele- 
gates into Congress, any of the said States, 
alter the establishment of their temporary 
government, shall have authority to keep a 
sitting member in Congress with the right of 
debating but not of voting. 

That all the preceding articles shall be 
formed into a charter of compact; shall be 
duly executed by the President of the United 
States in Congress assembled under his hand 
and the seal of the United States; shall be 
promulgated and shall stand as fundamental 
conditions between the Thirteen Original 
States and these newly described, unalter- 
able but by joint consent of the United 
States, in Congress assembled, and of the 
particular State within which such altera- 
tion is proposed to be made. 


The similarity between the provisions 
and the philosophy of the 1784 ordinance 
and Public Law 600 of the 81st Congress, 
under which the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico was created, is striking. 

As provided in the ordinance of 1784 
for States to be formed in the western 
territory, the people of Puerto Rico re- 
ceived, under Public Law 600, 81st Con- 
gress, authority from the Congress to 
adopt a constitution and to form their 
own government. They did so and they 
organized the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. As provided under the ordinance 
of 1784 for the States formed under it, 
Public Law 600 (sec. 9 of the Puerto 
Rican Federal Relations Act) provides 
that the laws of the United States, with 
some exceptions, have the same force 
and effect in Puerto Rico as in the 
United States. The ordinance provided 
that States to be formed in the western 
territory would have, until admitted, a 
‘nonvoting Delegate in Congress; the 
Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act pro- 
vides that Puerto Rico be represented 
in the United States by a Resident Com- 
missioner who has been accorded the 
privileges of a nonvoting Member of the 
House of Representatives. The ordi- 
nance provided that the articles thereof 
be formed into a charter of compact; 
Public Law 600 was enacted “in the na- 
ture of a compact,” to become effective 
upon its acceptance by the people of 
Puerto Rico. 

The conclusion is inescapable that, 
under the terms of Public Law 600, 81st 
Congress, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico occupies a position parallel to that 
envisioned for such States as might have 
been formed under the ordinance of 
1784, except for the absence of an ex- 
plicit or implied promise or commitment 
for admission. Puerto Rico was not an 
incorporated territory. 

It was not until the ordinance of 1784 
Was repealed, with the adoption of the 
1787 Ordinance of the Northwest, that 
the territorial form of government was 
originated. 

That the thinking of the men of 1950 
may have so closely paralleled the think- 
ing of the men of the glorious founding 
years, is clear proof that time may pass, 
circumstances may change, but the 
fundamental principles upon which this 
Nation was founded are never obsolete 
and never change; they are always tur- 
rent and, indeed, eternal. 
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The letters follow: 
{From the New York Times, Nov. 10, 1959] 
LETTERS ro THE ‘TrwEs—Pverto Rico's 
STATUS—ISLAND DECLARED AN AUTONOMOUS 
TERRITORY, Nor a COMMONWEALTH 


(The writer of the following letter is 
Bishop of the Roman Catholic Diocese of 
Ponce.) 


To the EDITOR or THE New YORK Times: 

Your lead editorial of February 28 on the 
status of Puerto Rico is misleading and far 
from the reality. 

Puerto Rico was a possession of the United 
States from the signing of the Treaty of 
Paris to 1952 and during most of that time 
was governed by an act of Congress known 
as the Organic Act. 

About 1948 Congress consented to a modi- 
fication of the Organic Act of 1917, permit- 
ting it to be modified by a constitutien drawn 
up and voted upon by the people of Puerto 
Rico. However, a necessary condition for 
the acceptance of the new constitution by 
Congress was the retention of the “Federal 
relationship” established by the old Organic 
Act of 1917. This is clear from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp for June 30, 1950, wherein 
Congressman Javits expressed his opposition 
to the bill for the reason that it did not give 
Puerto Rico the opportunity to vote for inde- 
pendence or statehood, but only the oppor- 
tunity to vote for a new constitution within 
the structure of the old Organic Act. 

It was this new constitution (which modi- 
fied but did not abolish the Organic Act and 
therefore did not abolish or change the ter- 
ritorial status of Puerto Rico) which was 
approved by Congress in 1952. 

GOVERNOR'S STATEMENT 


In 1953 Mason Sears, an official of the 
U.S. Government, declared before the United 
Nations Commission for Nonautonomous 
Territories that the United States would no 
longer report to this Commission in regard 
to Puerto Rico, which by law 600 of 1952 had 
ceased to be a nonautonomous territory. 
Presuming that a change from nonauton- 
omous to autonomous was the same as a 
change from a territorial status to one of 
independence, Governor Mufioz-Marin began 
to proclaim publicly that the law 600 of 1952 
had somehow given independence to Puerto 
Rico, which then, in its turn and by the 
same law, freely united itself to the United 
States in a bond of “permanent association.” 

This is not what the law 600 did. tI main- 
tained the organic act as the basic law for 
Puerto Rico and by the organic act Puerto 
Rico is and remains a possession of the 
United States. In fact one of the necessary 
conditions for acceptance of the new con- 
stitution of Puerto Rico by the Congress was 
the retention of the Federal relations estab- 
lished by the Organic Act of 1917. 

The result of the confusion being spread 
by Governor Mufioz-Marin is that the New 
York Times and even the President of the 
United States are speaking as though Puerto 
Rico has been given its independence and is 
now independent but voluntarily associated 
with the United States. It is for the sake 
of continuing this thinking that Governor 
Mufioz Marin is now requesting the Congress 
of the United States (Fernés-Murray bill) to 
change the terminology of law 600 of 1952 
so that the words “Federal relations” will 
no longer appear and that they be substi- 
tuted by the words “articles of permanent 
association.” “ 

CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 


This may continue the confusion. But it 
will not change the reality, which is that 
only Congress ean give independence to 
Puerto Rico. There is no evidence that that 
has been the intention of Congress, and the 
recent congressional investigation regarding 
the Fernés-Murray bill made that qiute clear. 

When the Times states that “Puerto Rico 
does not belong to the United States” and 
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“Puerto Ricans themselves have chosen the 
Commonwealth status and are equally free 
to choose independence or ask for statehood," 
and when Governor Mufioz-Marin states, “We 
are happy to say that Puerto Rico is a proud, 
Tree, self-governing commonwealth, joined 
to the United States by her own choice“ 
these are all statements which do not square 
With the legal realities, and which usurp the 
Powers of Congress over territories or pos- 
Sessions of the United States. 

Puerto Rico up to 1952 had been a non- 
&utonomous territory or possession of the 
United States. In 1952 Congress made it an 
autonomous territory. 

If we are ashamed to have colonies, and 
We should be, then let us get rid of them 
in a legal way and in a way in which there 
will be no room for doubt by anyone. The 
People of our colonies should be given a fair 
Opportunity to choose between independence 
Or statehood. If independence is not wanted 
and statehood is not practical at the time, 

is still the possibility of legislation by 
Congress that will make our territories that 
do not want independence a definite and 
integral part of the United States with the 
assurance of statehood if the conditions 
Warrant it. 

But let this be done by act of Congress 
äfter consulting with those concerned. 

The present condition in Puerto Rico is 
that Governor Mufiz-Marin is, by his own 
will, imposing upon the people of Puerto Rico 
and on the Congress of the United States, 
&n independence which was never granted 
and a voluntary association which is absurd 
Unless independence has been granted. 

JAMES MCMANUS. 

Ponce, P.R., February 24,1960. 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 14, 1960] 

TO THE ‘Times—PverTO RIco’s 

Srarus— Born FEDERAL AND COMMON- 
WEALTH GOVERNMENTS Samp To Exist 


(The writer of the following letter is Res- 
ident Commissioner, Commonwealth of Puer- 
to Rico.) 

To the Eprror or THE New Yor Times: 
The letter published on March 10 and 
Signed by the Bishop of Ponce, PR., in- 
rets Public Law 600, 81st Congress (in 
ance with which the Commonwealth 
ot Puerto Rico was created), as a mere grant 
by the Congress of its consent to a modifica- 
tión of the Organic Act of Puerto Rico. 
th all due respect to Bishop McManus’ 
Point of view, I must as to the in- 
retation of the facts involved. 

Public Law 600, entitled “an act to pro- 
Vide for the organization of a constitutional 
Bovernment by the people of Puerto Rico“ 
States: “That fully recognizing the principle 
Of government by consent, this act is now 
adopted in the nature of a compact so that 

People of Puerto Rico may organize a 
Sovernment pursuant to a constitution of 
their own adoption.” 

It also states: This act shall be submitted 

the qualified voters of Puerto Rico for ac- 
Septance or rejection through an island- 
Wide referendum to be held in accordance 
With the laws of Puerto Rico. Upon the ap- 
Proval of this act by a majority of the voters 
Participating in such referendum, the legis- 

ture of Puerto Rico is authorized to call a 
Constitutional convention to draft a consti- 

tion for the said island of Puerto 

co. +.. 

“Upon adoption of the constitution by. the 
People of Puerto Rico, the President of the 
United States is authorized to transmit 
Such constitution to the Congress of the 
United States if he finds that such constitu- 
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tion conforms with the applicable provisions 
of this act and of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Upon approval by the Congress, the con- 
stitution shall become effective in accord- 
ance with its terms.” 

OTHER PROVISIONS 

Certainly this goes far beyond mere con- 
sent to a modification of an organic act. 
Moreover, sections 4 and 5 of Public Law 
600 provided that when the constitution of 
Puerto Rico became effective all but 21 of 
the 58 sections of the Organic Act would be 
repealed. The continued sections were to be 
cited thereafter as the Puerto Rican Federal 
Relations Act. 

The Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, reporting on what is now 
Public Law 447, to approve the Constitution 
of Puerto Rico (enacted July 3, 1952), stated: 
“The provisions of the present Organic Act 
which will remain in force and effect as the 
Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act, how- 
ever, relate to matters affecting not the in- 
ternal affairs of Puerto Rico but the rela- 
tionship of Puerto Rico to the United States 
„. Applicable provisions of the US. 
Constitution and the Federal Relations Act 
will have the same effect as the Constitution 
of the United States has with respect to State 
constitution or State laws.“ È 

Furthermore, the Constitution of Puerto 
Rico provides: “Article I. section 1: The 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico is hereby con- 
stituted. Its political power emanates from 
the people and shall be exercised in accord- 
ance with their will within the terms of the 
compact agreed upon between the people of 
Puerto Rico and the United States of Amer- 
ica, 

“Section 2. The Government of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico shall be repub- 
lican in form and its legislative, judicial, and 
executive branches as established by this 
constitution shall be equally subordinate 
to the sovereignty of the people of Puerto 
Rico.” 

POWERS OF PEOPLE 

Territorial status has always been inter- 
preted to mean the status of an area which 
is subject to the plenary authority of Con- 
gress. Whatever political authority is exer- 
cised by the people of the area is delegated 
to them by Congress. The political powers 
now exercised by the people of Puerto Rico 
emanate from themselves. Therefore, since 
the proclamation of the Commonwealth, two 
governments operate and coexist in Puerto 
Rico similarily as in the States of the 
Union—namely, the Federal and the Com- 
monwealth Governments, each within its re- 
spective sphere. To hold that the status of 
Puerto Rico continues to be territorial is to 
ignore the true meaning of territorial status 
and give the term a new meaning. 

Neither Governor Mufioz Marin nor any- 
one who has had any significant part in the 
advent of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
has ever claimed’ that commonwealth is in- 
dependence, for it is not separation but 
rather it is freedom in association. 

It is unfortunate that because common- 
wealth status, as created for Puerto Rico, 
has no precedent in the United States polit- 
ical system, it is not always properly com- 
prehended. For this reason the recognition 
given to the Commonwealth by the President 
in his recent address in San Juan was not 
only enlightening but extremely valuable, 
while editorials such as yours of February 23 
are most helpful and commendable. 

A. FERNÓS-ISERN, 

Wasuinoton, March 10, 1960. z 
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Milwaukee Has Earned Worldwide Ac- 
claim as Nation’s Best Governed City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILET 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as our 
country progresses, we find a growing 
trend toward urbanization. 

One hundred years ago, 85 percent of 
our population lived in the country. 
Now, nearly 70 percent of us live in 
urban areas and only 30 percent in rural 
communities. 

With this great farm-to-city migration 
has come a wide variety of serious, com- 
plex problems. 

To find needed solutions, we need con- 
structive, creative efforts to provide ade- 
quate public services, housing, trans- 
portation and other programs, as well as 
to establish coordinated planning upon 
which to promote business, industrial and 
residential patterns of progress for the 
future. 

Currently, Torch, published by the 
outstanding Milwaukee Advertising Club, 
is publishing a series of articles on Mil- 
waukee, Wis.—one of the finest cities in 
the country and the world. 

The February issue contains a particu- 
larly informative article by Gerald P. 
Caffrey entitled “Your Milwaukee—It 
Has Earned Worldwide Acclaim as Na- 
tion’s Best Governed City.“ 

Among the highlights of the article, 
Mr. Caffrey points out the following 
factors: 

Over the years Milwaukee has achieved a 
significant reputation as one of the best 
governed cities in the Nation. 

Anyone who has lived in Milwaukee more 
than a year takes honesty so much for 
granted that he forgets that in other cities 
conditions can sometimes be very different. 

Milwaukee tax bills are not low, but the 
services rendered for those taxes are of 
superior quality that can bear comparison 
to those of any city in the country. 

Milwaukee is one of the only three major 
cities having a triple-A credit rating. This 
means that when. Milwaukee needs money 
for capital improvements she gets it at the 
lowest interest rates the market will allow. 


Reflective of the kind of constructive 
programs that are helping to promote 
progress in our great cities, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the article printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Your MILWAUKEE—IT Has EARNED WORLDWIDE 
ACCLAIM AS NaTIon’s Best GOVERNED CITY 
(By Gerald P. Caffrey) 

What makes Milwaukee great? 

Its people, of course. Its great manufac- 
turing firms which employ those people and 
which owe their existence to the organizing 
brains and the working skills of those peo- 
ple are another source of Milwaukee's great- 
ness. Then there are the independent 
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craftsmen, the artists, the writers, the pro- 
fessional people, all of whose combined lives 
and efforts here in the southeast part of 
Wisconsin add to the vitality of the Mil- 
waukee area. z 

But, in sharper focus, what makes Mil- 
waukee really great as a city? 

Here, we must again give first credit to 
the people, since in a democratic society, 
however imperfect it be, it is the people's 
attitudes and expressed wishes that deter- 
mine the kind of government the city will 
have. 

That's a real compliment to you and you 
and you. For over the years Milwaukee has 
achieved a significant reputation as one of 
the best governed cities in the Nation. 

Why? 

The answer lies in a combination of fac- 
tors, but these can best be appraised by 
dividing the question in two. Any city has 

- two aspects in its government, the political 
or administrative, and the service aspect. 

Does Milwaukee provide good services and 
is the city government honest? Is there 
integrity or skullduggery in city hall? 

Anyone who has lived here more than & 
year knows the answer, and anyone who has 
lived here much longer takes honesty so 
much for granted that he forgets that in 
other cities conditions can sometimes be very 
different. 

Not long ago a businessman from the west 
coast was driving down a Milwaukee street 
and became involved in an accident. In the 
process his car knocked down and damaged 
a parking meter, Since he was going to be 
in the city only a short time, and since city 
property had been damaged, the police took 
him to the city attorney's office to arrange 
for payment. 

The assistant city attorney who handled 
the matter requested the usual deposit for 
this type of damage, $60, and explained to 
the visitor that when the meter was repaired 
the city would deduct the cost of repair and 
return to balance to him. 

Having been through this sort of thing 
before in other places, the man mentally 
kissed the $60 goodby and left. His work 
kept him in Milwaukee for several days, so 
that before he leit town he received a phone 
call, 

It was a clerk in the city attorney's office 
telling him the meter repair had amounted 
to only $7 and he could pick up his $53 at 
the office. 

Flabbergasted, he called on the same as- 
sistant city attorney, congratulated him, and 
told him what an unexpected pleasure it was 
to do business with such an honest city. To 
show his appreciation he urged a $10 bill on 
the attorney—told him to “take your wife 
or secretary out to dinner“ When the city 
official would have none of it, he asked if he 
couldn't donate it to charity. “Suit your- 
self,“ the attorney replied, “but don't give it 
to me.” 

The visitor again thanked him and soon 
left marveling at this latter-day paragon of 
municipal integrity. Everything he'd heard 
oot Milwaukee was true. There's no payola 

ere. 

Yet somehow our Western friend didn't 
quite believe it. In fact, he wasn't com- 
pletely sold until he got home to California. 
eln his mailbox was a city of Milwaukee 
check made out to the same assistant city 
attorney and endorsed over to the westerner. 
It was the return of a $10 bill he had slipped 
under a book on the attorney’s desk when 
the official wasn't looking. 

THEY ALSO SERVE 

So much for integrity. What about city 
services? After all, that is what a city gov- 
ernment is for. Were it not for the great 
variety of services required by people living 
in an urban area there'd be little need for 
that legal entity called a city. A 1958 re- 
port on Milwaukee listed 1,350 functions or 
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services which are performed for the general 
public. 

Because of the drama inherent in their 
work everybody knows about our police and 
fire departments. The fame of these well- 
run city divisions goes before each like a 
siren. Related to these and also well known 
is Milwaukee’s great reputation in the field 
of safety. Birthplace of the National Safety 
Council, Milwaukee has won safety prizes 
with monotonous regularity. It’s the sort 
of monotony that our city thrives on, for 
again she was in either first or second 
place in traffic safety all during the first 10 
months of 1959. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Less spectacular, but important especially 
to the taxpayer, is the city’s performance in 
other fields—public works for example. 
Milwaukee tax bills are not low, but the 
services rendered for those taxes are of a 
superior quality that can bear comparison to 
those of any city in the country. Milwau- 
kee is the only large city that still sends its 
workers into basements to bring out rilb- 
bish. It is the hope of some city officials 
that this special service can eventually be 
discontinued except for hardship cases, as 
the cost of such complete rubbish removal 
is not economical. It is a luxury that Mil- 
waukeeans have become used to but one 
that they might well do without in an era 
when fewer and fewer homes are accumu- 
lating heavy baskets of ashes, that require 
the strong arms of city laborers to remove. 
Almost equal in nuisance yalue from the 
city worker's point of view is the concrete 
ash vault. Most large cities prohibit them, 
but Milwaukee permits them to remain eyen 
in this post-ash era because many house- 
holders consider them convenient. 

In public works construction whether you 
are thinking of public buildings, bridges, or 
streets and sewers, sound engineering is at 
the base. The city maintains a large, well 
organized engineering staff, around some 150 
graduate engineers. Even for new areas the 
city does most of the engineering work, 
whereas in many cities this is done by the 
subdividers, By having the city do the 
engineering, higher and more consistent 
standards of work and materials are main- 
tained. Only for very large projects, such 
as some bridges and larger buildings, does 
the city have the engineering let out on 
bids to consulting firms. This goes too for 
water feeder mains and paving and sewer 
overloads. 

MIDWINTER NIGHTMARE 

While we're on the subject of public works 
services, what about snowplowing in Mil- 
waukee? One hears a lot of complaining 
aboutit. Is it justified? 

Aside from the general tendency of most 
of us who drive cars to be impatient with 
any delay, and somehow to be experts on all 
phases of traffic management, there is little 
reason for criticising Milwaukee's street 
clearing program during snow emergencies. 

A few facts should be kept in mind. Mil- 
waukee is a northern city. It's in the snow 
belt. Snowstorms can do a Pearl Harbor 
sneak attack (like the one just before 
Christmas) when every weather forecaster, 
including the private service to which the 
city subscribes, predicts only rain. TI. 
is all important, for unless streets can be 
Plowed when cars are not on them they can't 
be cleared. 

Milwaukee has 1,200 miles of streets. It 
Plows all of them when a snowfall exceeds 
3 inches. Canadian cities do not touch side 
streets unless the fall exceeds 6 Inches. 
Small towns clear business streets only, and 
very few cities of any size can afford gen- 
pkey removal of snow, as distinct from plow- 
ng. 

A businessman sometimes asks that “all 
that blankety blank white stuff" be re- 
moved from in front of his store. He should 
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realize that it can't be done by the city un- 
less It is also removed from in front of every 
other business place. As a taxpayer he 
should remember that snowplowing is 
costly enough—from $30 to $50 per mile. 
Snow removal can cost from $1,800 to $2,500 
per mile. Does he want the city's new IBM 
machines to include that when they make 
up the tax rolls? 

Bad snowstorms are tough, whenever they 
strike, but Milwaukee’s public works officials 
think it’s better to roll with the punches. 
Milwaukee traffic has moved well during 
the last 5 or 6 winters thanks to the in- 
creasing use of ice control, Many drivers 
think the city streets are clear of snow and 
ice just because it melted, due to warm 
weather, They seem to think that, even 
though the temperature might be in the 
twenties for many days. But the street 
sanitation department knows better. It 
knows that without the tons of salt, sand 
and chemicals it spreads on the streets, we 
would have the ice ridges and ruts that 
were a regular thing on our streets in the 
winters of a decade ago. 

Today's greatly increased traffic demands 
movement. Milwaukee’s traffic engineering 
department applies its best brains to giving 
Milwaukee’s cars a higher average 
than in many other cities, and it does that 
with maximum safety, as records will prove. 
In bad weather, therefore, this movement is 
kept up as close as possible to the average 
speed, only by a well planned and consistent 
ice-control program. 

f TEAMWORK 

In the various battles against Old Man 
Winter, not only the men of the street sani- 
tation department, but workers in forestry, 
street maintenance, and garbage collection 
are mobilized for the fight. Where does this 
army of men get its equipment? 

Besides 170 police and 130 fire department 
vehicles, the city owns 1,900 pieces of mobile 
equipment. These, from small pumps to 
15-ton cranes, are all under the control of 
the bureau of municipal equipment. By 
centralizing ownership and maintenance (as 
Milwaukee has done since 1924) many ad- 
vantages are realized. For example, insur- 
ance and depreciation, both of which are 
continuing factors, can be put to best use 
by keeping trucks working as much of the 
time as possible. This could not be done 
if trucks belonged to a particular bureau 
since then they would only be used when 
the special tasks of that bureau required it. 

Figures also show that the accident ratio 
per miles traveled is lower on equipment 
driven by bureau drivers than it is on city _ 
passenger cars and pickup trucks, which 
are driven by other employees. 

After 8,000 miles of use the bureau gives 
each car a thorough checkup and makes 
small repairs before they get to be big anes. 
Various price advantages are realized from 
quantity buying of parts and from fleet dis- 
counts on tires. Equipment is kept moving 
by the use of four radio-controlled repair 
trucks. 

All work is done on a businesslike basis 
between the bureau and the departments 
using the equipment. The bureau maih- 
tains three repair shops and seven service 
stations. Heavy maintenance of squad cars, 
regular repair of all other equipment, and 
biweekly washing of cars and trucks, is done 
by some 140 bureau personnel, for an annual 
billing of $4.5 million in 1958 and $4.75 mil- 
lion in 1959. J 

PROTECTIVE SERIES 

In addition to the excellent work of the 
police and fire departments, assurance of 
safety is given to Milwaukee citizens by other 
city departments. We live in safe houses, 
see plays in safe theaters, and attend other 
public events in safety because of the care- 
ful work of our building inspection depart- 
ment. One occasionally hears complaints 
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about Milwaukee’s antedated building 
Code. These usually come from some Im- 


Patient purveyor of new building materials 
who can't wait to sell them to eager builders 
who are making the most of the current 
housebuilding boom. While this may be 
Sincere and admirable from a strictly busi- 
ness point of view, government must, of 
necessity, move more slowly. Her respon- 
Sibility for the safety of her citizens must 
be (and is, in Milwaukee) taken very 
Seriously. A person who dies because of the 
fallure of a structural element is dead for a 
long time. City officials, from Inspectors 
to lawmakers try to keep that fact in mind. 
although it is not always easy to do so under 
Pressure from persons who do not feel the 
Same responsibility. 

Another example of the city’s protection, 
developed in spite of efforts to the con- 
trary, is the fluoridation of Milwaukee's 

water. Only those who attended 
the many public hearings on this subject, 
know how hysterically the aldermen and the 
health commissioner were scolded and 
threatened if they would dare to put this 

Tat poison” in the water. It was easy to see 
Why the council hesitated, and who knows 

many growing children were deprived 
Of better teeth because of the delay. But 
as soon as the verdict was clear—that 
fluoridation was a benefit, not a danger—the 
Council acted, A recent survey of the results 
in the 6 years of fluoridation show a very 
Noticeable reduction in tooth decay with 
evidence that eventual results will be as 
much or more than originally promised. The 
Survey also showed that the cost of this pro- 
tection is only 5.5 cents per person per year 
Compared to costs of 8 to 15 cents in most 
5 according to the State board of 


PROTECTING YOUR POCKETBOOK 


An article in Life magazine last Novem- 
ber highlighted a New York City conspiracy 
between dishonest butchers and city in- 
Spectors. This “high-weigh robber,” as Life 
Called it, was traced right to the door of 
the City Sealer of Weights and Measures. 

inspectors were shaking down butchers 
for as much as $60 a month. 

Could this happen in Milwaukee? The 
answer is “Yes,” provided there is widespread 

onesty on both sides, that is, among 
the merchants and the inspectors, But 
there isn’t. Also, citizens are quick to 
report any possible cheating to the City 
Sealer, who encourages this reporting. He 
advises citizens in doubt to reweigh pack- 
ages at home, and he tells us that some 
People even pour milk from cartons into 
Blass bottles to compare measure. 

Both merchants and the public are pro- 
3 . The former are saved from unfair 
competition and the latter from being 
Cheated, even inadvertently. For just one 
example, city inspectors rewelgh every year 
More than 20,000 prepacked items in super- 
Markets to assure correct weight. This has 
5 extra advantage. Contents are fresher, 

cause the merchants dare not pack too 
far in advance, lest the packages shrink be- 
fore the inspector arrives. 

SOUND MONEY POLICIES 

One frequently hears of Milwaukee's fl- 
nancial stability, her fine credit rating and 
her generally good reputation in the mu- 
nicipal bond market. Since 1950, when 

Waukee again embarked on a borrowing 
Program, city finance officers have had fre- 
Quent opportunities to learn in what high 
esteem Milwaukee's credit is held. Today, 
With $120 million in debt outstanding, Mil- 
Waukee is one of only three ma ſor cities 
Raving a triple-A credit rating. But prac- 

cally speaking, what does this mean to 
Ua taxpayers? It means that when Mil- 
Waukee needs money for capital improve- 
ments she gets it at the lowest interest 
rates the market will allow. A study of 
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what's happened in the last few years shows 
that Milwaukee has obtained interest rates 
0.53 percent below the average for large 
cities. This represents a saving of $696,000 
a year at present rates. If we would limit 
our comparison only to 20 cities having a 
double-A credit rating, Milwaukee's superi- 
ority diminishes to only a 0.39-percent lower 
interest. That means we are saving only 
$468,000 a year, thanks to sound government 
and sound financing. 
WHO DOES THE WORK? 


Just as the city in general is only as good 
as Its people, so the local government is only 
as good as its officials and employees. The 
good people see to it that the right officials 
are elected, but what about the thousands 
of city employees who provide all the service 
we have described? 

For 65 years or more, Milwaukee has de- 
pended on the principle of civil service to 
get the best employees it can. The city 
service commission and the fire and police 
commission have both used an approach to 
this problem that over the years has provided 
honest, competent, well-trained workers’ to 
give Milwaukee its fine reputation in so 
many fields. 

None of this just happens. For example, 
with the current emphasis on construction, 
our city service commission goes to great 
efforts to hire good civil engineers. In the 
past year it has recruited some 25 or more by 
doing just as big industry does—visiting col- 
leges to get the best, at a cost to the city of 
about $100 per hired engineer. 

The commission also conducts nationwide 
examinations where necessary, particularly 
for high echelon positions, as it did recently 
for museum director, city forester, assistant 
purchasing agent, and the like. In such 
cases, thousands of preliminary announce- 
ments are mailed out to selective lists, such 
as professional organization member lists, or 
lists of attendants at certain conventions. 
In this way, the cream of prospective em- 
ployees are apprised of vacancies on the staff 
of the best governed big city in America. 
They apply; they are hired, and help to keep 
Milwaukee’s great reputation. 

No, sir. It doesn't just happen. 


Shorter Presidential Campaigns 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, in still 
further support of my bill for shorter 
presidential campaigns (H.R. 9584), un- 
der unanimous consent, I append here- 
with a thoughtful editorial on this sub- 
ject which appeared in the Mason City 
(Iowa) Globe-Gazette, on March 8, 1960: 

Lone CAMPAIGNS No LONGER NEEDED 


Just why a presidential campaign should 
stretch out 4 or 5 months after the nomina- 
tions are achieved is something dificult of 
explanation. One year this was reduced by a 
month or so and the innovation seemed to 
be highly popular with the public. 

Reversion to extended campaigns after a 
taste of the abbreviated format apparently 
was dictated by politicians although some 
vigorous voices are being raised against the 
decision in political circles. Representative 
Jonn S. Monacan, of Connecticut, has urged 
a 60-day limit in these words: 

“It is becoming more and more obvious 
that this 4-month period serves no useful 
purpose. It brings the candidates to phys- 
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ical prostration. It causes the unnecessary 
expenditure of large sums of money, and it 
carries the voting public to a condition of 
apathy. 

"I honestly believe that the time has come 
to reduce the campaigning period of our 
national elections. A shorter cam- 
paign in this country would prevent wear 
and tear on the candidates, save millions of 
dollars and preserve the voter’s interest in 
the candidates and the election.” 

Constantly improving transportation and 
communication provide candidates with the 
means to get themselves and their views 
before the public more quickly and on a 
much broader basis than in the past. 


Dr. George I. Sanchez, Good Neighbor 
at Home—A Leader for Understanding 
at Home and Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Dr. George I. Sanchez, University of 
Texas professor of Latin American edu- 
cation, has resigned as chairman of the 
history and philosophy of education de- . 
partment, but will continue full-time 
teaching duties. 

Dr. Sanchez’ decision to remain at 
the University of Texas is good news for 
us, for the University of Texas, for the 
country, and for all Latin Americans 
on both sides of the Rio Grande del 
Norte. Dr. Sanchez has been a beacon 
light of progress in the growth of 
friendship and understanding and mu- 
tual advancement of Americans of both 
Anglo and Latin descent in both his 
native New Mexico and his adopted 
Texas home. 

More than that, he has been an active 
and dynamic force for good government 
and progress in the entire State of Texas. 
Boldly he placed his shoulder to the 
wheel for integrity and honesty in the 
State government when millions who 
wanted the same objectives were too 
timid to help. He is a genuine leader 
in the best sense of our democratic way 
of life. d 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article from the American-Statesman 
of Sunday, March 13, 1960, entitled 
“Colleagues To Honor Educator.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 8 

COLLEAGUES To Honor EDUCATOR 

Dr. George I. Sanchez, University of Texas 
professor of Latin American education, will 
be honored by his colleagues and friends at 
a reception here Sunday afternoon. 

The reception will be held in the home of 
Dr. William E. Drake, 5806 Trailridge Circle. 
Dr. Drake succeeded Dr. Sanchez as chairman 
of the history and philosophy of education 
department. Dr. Sanchez was chairman from 
1951 until he resigned last fall. He continues 
full-time teaching duties. 

A large portrait of Dr. Sanchez will be pre- 
sented at the reception and will be hung in 
the departmental office in Sutton Hall, along- 
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side portraits of previous chairman, Dr. Fred- 
erick Eby and the late Dr. Charles F. Ar- 
rowood. 

Dr. Sanchez began his career as à rural 
schoolteacher, principal and supervisor in 
Bernalillo County, N. Mex. He served with 
the New Mexico State Department of Educa- 
tion as information and statistics division 
director, He was New Mexico State Educa- 
tional Association president, 1934-35, and 
Julius Rosenwald Fund research associate, 
1935-37. 

He joined the University of Texas faculty 
in 1940 as professor and consultant in Latin 
American education. 

Dr. Sanchez has directed several studies of 
Spanish-speaking people and has conducted 
research in Latin American countries, nota- 
bly Mexico and Venezuela. In Venezuela in 
1937-38 he was adviser to the National Min- 
istry of Education and director of the Na- 
tional Institute of Pedagogy. 

He has been consultant to various U.S. 
Government agencies, including the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, Interior Department, and 
Office of Civilian Defense. 

Dr. Sanchez is the author of “The People, 
a Study of the Navajos.“ “Forgotten People,” 
and “Mexico—A Revolution by Education." 
He also has contributed chapters and sections 
to more than 20 other books, including Com- 
parative Education,” a widely used college 
and university textbook. His articles have 
appeared in scholarly journals in the United 
States and abroad, 

He delivered the principal lecture of an 
education seminar at a Festival of the 
Americas, held last August in Chicago in 
connection with the Pan American games. 
He will teach next summer at the University 
of Alaska. He will soon undertake a national 
study of bilingualism. 

Dr. Sanchez was born in New Mexico and 
is a graduate of the University of New Mex- 
ico. His master’s degree is from the Univer- 
sity of Texas, and his doctoral degree from 
the University of California. 


“Bill Langer—As I Knew Him,” 
by Usher L. Burdick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. QUENTIN BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
matter which I include in these remarks 
constitutes not only a eulogy and a bi- 
ography, but a piece of American history. 
William Langer, Usher L. Burdick, Wil- 
liam Lemke, Lynn J. Frazier, and A. C. 
Townley were actors on the North Da- 
kota political stage during a very color- 
ful period and their influence was felt 
far beyond the borders of North Dakota. 
All of these men have now departed this 
earthly existence except my father, 
Usher L. Burdick, who is remembered by 
my colleagues as an able and effective 
legislator with a warm and infectious 
sense of humor. 

Senator Langer and my father fol- 
lowed the same liberal course, and both 
found themselves voting more often with 
the Democrats than with the Republi- 
cans. I know of no one more qualified 
than Usher L. Burdick to recount the 
events of the period and to portray the 
life of “Bill” Langer. 
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Upon my graduation from law school 
in 1932, I became associated with Sena- 
tor Langer through the Nonpartisan 
League, and this association continued 
for almost a quarter of a century. Dur- 
ing that time we shared the same politi- 
cal platform many times and spent many 
hours together traveling the roads of 
North Dakota. From my personal asso- 
ciation with “Bill” Langer and from my 
participation in the Nonpartisan League 
I, too, recall many of the events re- 
counted by my father, and I share his 
same regard for the late Senator. Iam, 
therefore, happy to include the following 
comments of my father, Usher L. Bur- 
dick, entitled “Bill Langer—As I Knew 
Him.” 

William Langer was born in Everest Town- 
ship, N. Dak., September 30, 1886, the son of 
Frank J. and Mary Langer. He received his 
high school education at Casselton and his 
university course at Columbia University in 
New York. He graduated from Columbia as 
valedictorian in 1910, and immediately 
started his professional career as a lawyer at 
Mandan, Morton County, N. Dak. 

On his way home from Columbia, he 
stopped to visit William Lemke of Fargo who 
was at that time looking after the interests 
of himself and associates in a ranching ven- 
ture in Mexico. Several friends of William 
Lemke’s had organized a large cattle ranch 
in Mexico and it was here that Langer came 
to visit Lemke. The proposition looked good 
to Langer and, through the arguments put 
up by Lemke, Langer invested in capital 
stock of this land company, Here was the 
beginning of a feud between the two that 
lasted until death. 

It is not generally known why Langer and 
Lemke were such uncompromising enemies 
but, since they have both now crossed the 
Great Divide, and because both were my 
close friends always and under all circum- 
stances, I presume it will not be out of 
place to relate the story. 

A few days after Langer had invested in 
this ranch, he rode around the domain 
examining the cattle herd of some 800 head 
and the clearing of brush on the lands they 
intended for an orchard. He learned that 
the revolution then going on in Mexico was 
headed directly for this ranch and, knowing 
that Lemke was in good standing with the 
Mexican Government, Langer had visions 
that they would be taken prisoner and their 
property confiscated. He notified Lemke of 
his discovery and pleaded with him to ac- 
company him back to the United States 
instantly. Mrs. Lemke was at the ranch at 
that time, and Langer concluded that all 
three would be saved if they got out of 
there at once and before the revolutionary 
forces arrived. 

Lemke didn't propose to abdicate so sud- 
denly, and remarked to Langer, I will stop 
all the bullets that come this way.” Langer 
had put all of his cash into stock and had 
no funds with which to finance himself 
back to the United States. Lemke handed 
back to Langer $1,000 of his money, and 
Langer lost no time in starting out. He 
started walking toward the border, but about 
the time he was completely tired out, two 
Mexicans in an open Ford car, who had de- 
serted the revolution, caught up with him. 
Langer asked them to let him ride with 
them, which they consented to, and the 
three drove on. The facts were that these 
two men in the Ford were fleeing themselves, 
but Langer was not informed of this or 
where they were headed, nor did he care as 
long as they were going in the direction 
of the United States. 

The Mexican Government forces soon 
caught up with this Ford car and all three 
were captured and securely lodged in jail 
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at the nearést town. A court martial con- 
vened immediately and all three were con- 
demned to be shot the next morning at sun- 
rise. Langer bewalled his fate and always 
thought that if Lemke had immediately 
started out with him at the time Langer first 
notified him, all would have escaped. 

Before concluding what happened to 
Langer, we will see how Lemke and his wife 
were progressing. The revolutionary forces 
struck the ranch just as Langer had pre- 
dicted. The house was shot up, but Lemke - 
and his wife defended it with all the means 
they had. The cattle and all personal prop- 
erty were confiscated. Finally the attack on 
the house ceased and the forces moved on. 
Lemke and his wife made their way back 
to the border without mishap. 

We left Langer in jail and about to be ex- 
ecuted. Langer got in touch with Washing- 
ton and, after two or three postponements 
of the execution were obtained, Langer was 
freed but his two companions were shot. 
The U.S, Government obtained Langer’s free 
and unmolested passage to the border. 

As time went on, Langer claimed his near 
execution was due to Lemke’s long delay in 
getting away from the Revolution, and 
Lemke claimed Langer had deserted him and 
his wife in their perilous situation. Noth- 
ing I could do, and I was friendly to both 
men, could patch up this deep-seated feud. 
This was the beginning of their life’s resent- 
ment, and all through their political careers 
this ill feeling persisted. Both were loyal 
public servants with great ability, Not only 
that, but they had the same philosophy of 
bending their efforts to help the underdog. 
Both Langer and Lemke went ahead in their 
careers, both becoming outstanding public 
servants, both having the confidence of the 
people, and both were unbeatable in elec- 
tions. 

Langer had a hectic career from the very 
beginning. His first office was that of 
State's attorney of Morton County, where he 
determined to clean out the bootleggers and 
booze vendors. This was something new for 
the once Wild West. In his successful cam- 
paign against the liquor elements, he built 
up a mass of friends and some enemies, but 
the people generaly applauded an honest 
crime prosecutor. 

His next office was that of Attorney Gen- 
eral, being elected by the Nonpartisan 
League faction of the Republican Party. 
While acting in this capacity, he discovered 
that some of the leaders of the Ni 
League were carrying on illegal practices in 
banking and other financial deals. Langer 
stuck to his guns to enforce the law. He 
broke with the A. C. Townley control of the 
league and became a candidate for Governor 
on the ticket opposing the Townley sup- 
porters. He lost the election but the cam- 
paign he made convinced the pepole that he 
was right. 

There was no job too big for Langer. He 
started right in to reorganize the old Non- 
partisan League, became a candidate for 
Governor and was elected. The opposition 
was so wrought up over his election that 
they started in on a desperate program of 
propaganda against him. Before his term 
ended, the Supreme Court of North Dakota 
rendered a decision that ousted him from 
office. The Federal Government arrested 
him Yor interfering with the WPA program, 
charging that he had caused to be solicited 
from workers on WPA for contributions to 
support the Nonpartisan League newspaper, 
which Langer had established. Through the 
unjust conduct of the trial by the judge, 
who was Langer’s enemy, Langer was found 
guilty by the jury, and the judge sentenced 
him to Federal prison. 

Having now brought about the verdict of 
guilty, the supreme court in a court action 
decided that under the State constitution 
and laws the Governor was ineligible to 
hold the office. The legal phrase pertaining 
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to the Governor recites that upon convic- 
tion of a crime the occupant becomes in- 
eligible. The supreme court was confused, 
for there is never a conviction until the de- 
fendant has had his final day in court. 
Langer had appealed his Federal case at the 
time he was removed from office and actually 
he had never been found guilty since his 
appeal was pending. He won his case in the 
U.S. Circuit Court and was, therefore, never 
found guilty. But the supreme court had 
Put him out of office. Langer, therefore, be- 
came the Nonpartisan League candidate for 
Governor and was elected again with a 
hoop." 
try was for the U.S. Senate. 
Here it might be well to say that Langer 
didn’t want the nomination; he insisted 
that I be nominated. The convention 
thought otherwise and Langer became the 
Candidate and was elected. In the mean- 
time he had been arrested for various 
crimes, but that didn't stick. So when he 
Presented himself for a seat in the Senate, 
his enemies were right on hand to oppose 
seating, although all legal charges 
against Langer had been aired but the peo- 
ple overwhelmingly had elected him Sena- 
tor, having before them all the charges and 
Complaints offered by the opposition, 
Langer was seated and became a Member 
of the U.S, Senate; his next election was 
much easier and he went back to the Senate 
for a second time. 

In the meantime, the nonpartisan league 
faction of the Republican Party, and the 
ROC faction (leader of the opposition to 
the league), decided to join forces. But no 
Sooner had this marriage taken place when 
the convention endorsing candidates de- 
Cided to turn on Langer and defeat him. 
It refused to nominate him. This fired up 
the old league members again and they 
discovered that their marriage with the 

was not what it was thought to be. 

Langer, therefore, entered his mame on 
the Republican primary ballot, and carried 
every county of the 53 counties in North 

ota. No one before had ever won such 
a victory. This was his last political victory, 
however. His charming wife died in August 
1959 and, while Langer could respond from 
Political reverses, he could not respond from 
the death of his wife, and before the year 
Closed, he joined her in death. 

His record still lives, and in it the people 
dan find that in him they had an able Sena- 
tor, a loyal friend of the poor, and one who 
Stood up to be counted in the Senate, al- 
though he might be the only one to stand. 
He probably will never be replaced in the 

of the people, but they will do their 

t to send someone to the U.S. Senate who 

does not forget the record of their beloved 
na tor Langer. 

Langer was a prodigious worker. No re- 
quest from people back home, whether they 
Were Nonpartisan League or not, was ignored 
by Langer. He attended to more detalis than 
any man I ever knew. He rushed to the side 
Of people in trouble, and these people would 
Stand up and fight anyone who made dispar- 
aging remarks about him. I drove with him 
One time, and we were 100 miles from our 
Scheduled destination. It was dark, as we 

d just left a meeting, All at once Langer 
Temembered that some rancher living down 
in the Badlands had wanted to see him, so 
We drove 80 miles out of our way to see this 
man. Langer had done a favor for this man, 
and he merely wanted to thank Langer. 
While this man was a stanch Republican, he 
Jumped the traces and fought for Langer. 
Thousands had been helped by Langer, and 
those he helped paid him back with their 
Support, no matter what party or faction 
they were affiliated with. 

Langer was arrested or sued, he said, 32 
times, and won every case. He took great 
delight in putting away his enemies, but 
after the complaint had been settled, Langer 
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made no reprisals. He always sald to me, “I 
don’t blame this man for bringing this suit 
or signing that complaint; somebody is be- 
hind it, and this man is being used.” 

As the years rolled on, Langer became po~ 
litically stronger. His last election to the 
U.S. Senate wasn't an election; it was a com- 
plete rout. His death was a stunning blow 
to the thousands in North Dakota, and the 
principles for which he fought will live on 
even with generations not yet born. He 
once said, “Burpick, those prosecutions and 
unfounded charges I can take in stride, but 
when at school the students say, there is 
Langer’s daughter, he has been sentenced, 
that is hard to take.” 

Mrs. Langer was a delightful woman and 
a real fighter, being a descendant of the 
patriots of 76. She stood like the Rock of 
Gibraltar in all these trying experiences, 
Their daughters, too, were fighters and held 
their chins up in adversity, They can be 
proud of their parents, who were united in 
marriage, in life, and now in death. 


Merle Peters: Outstanding Individual 
Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, Mr. 
Merle Peters of Geuda Springs, Kans., 
recently was awarded a plaque by Henry 
Ford II in recognition of his outstanding 
achievement as an individual farmer. 
He was one of 12 recipients so honored 
at a banquet in Dearborn, Mich., at- 
tended by about 200 farmers. 5 

On March 20, Mr. Peters will leave on 
a 4-week trip to the Far East as a guest 
of the Ford Motor Co. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor an article about 
Mr. Peters which appeared in the 1960 
Ford Almanac under the main heading 
“High Dollar Wheat Award.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Big WHEAT YIELDS MEAN Hon PROFITS 

Merle Peters is a Kansas wheatgrower who 
fertilizes, conserves moisture, uses the best 
varieties, and treats his seed. His reward 
is a good yield that returns almost $1 per 
bushel profit, figuring $1.82 supports. 

Cost of growing wheat on this farm near 
Geuda Springs, Kans., 18-46 cents per bushel 
for fertilizer, seed, seed treatment, labor, 
fuel, and depreciation. That's on a 40- 
bushel yield, and last year Peters averaged 
41 bushels on 260 acres of wheat. 

When you figure a land charge of $15 per 
acre, the cost jumps 37 cents to a total of 
84 cents. 

These figures show why it takes big yields 
to make high profit on wheat. Using a $15 
land charge, Peters’ costs are $33.40 per 
acre. At 40 bushels, the cost is 84 cents per 
bushel; 30 bushels costs $1.11; and 20 bushels 
costs $1.67—close to the break-even point. 

Peters plants the Triumph variety. He 
has a test plot where he grows the 10 va- 
rieties that Kansas State recommends. 
Triumph is the one that does best in the 
Arkansas City area. 

On ground that has been cropped con- 
tinuously, Peters uses from 70 to 100 pounds 
of 16-48-0 applied at seeding time. If there's 
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plenty of moisture in the spring, he top- 
dresses with additional fertilizer. Wheat 
following sweet clover or a legume gets 100 
pounds of 45 percent phosphate. 

Peters never burns straw. He follows the 
combine with disc or one-way. Then as 
soon as volunteer sprouts, he uses a mold- 
board plow, He continues to work the 
ground after each rain with a springtooth. 

Peters thinks crop rotation would be most 
helpful in boosting yields. for the average 
wheat grower, He also feels that plowing 
under all straw and working the ground af- 
ter each rain to control moisture and kill 
weeds are important too. 

Peters has 1,100 acres, haif in grass and 
half cultivated. He has a beef herd and 
feeds out steers and 150 hogs. Last year he 
was voted the outstanding young farmer of 
the area by the Arkansas City Chamber of 
Commerce. 


High dollar wheat award 


Cost per | Profit 
bushel 


Yield 


Poters’ ret 
Almanue 804 


James L. Kilgallen, Famous Newspaper 
Reporter, Honored Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following news ar- 
ticle from the Wilkes-Barre Sunday In- 
dependent of March 13, 1960: 

FRIENDLY. SONS WILL Pay Honor To 
OUTSTANDING NEWSPAPERMAN 


James L. Kilgallen, one of the top reporters 
in the United States and an employee of 
United Press International, will be honored 
at the annual dinner of the Friendly Sons of 
St. Patrick of Greater Pittston on Thursday. 
It has been a custom over the years for the 
local organization to honor a native of the 
area at the annual dinner to be held this year 
in the Mayfair Supper Club, Yatesville, 

Mr. Kilgallen started reporting the news 
at the age of 17 and has been writing for 
over 50 years. A reporter for the Interna- 
tional News Service for 35 years, he ran the 
gamut of news jobs—reporter, copy reader, 
makeup man, managing editor, editor-in- 
chief. He once owned his own daily news- 


paper. 


RUNYON TRIBUTE 


/ 

Damon Runyon once said of Kilgallen: 
“No man alive has greater determination or 
pertinacity in the pursuit of news, no man 
is faster getting it, and no man is even half 
as speedy getting it out.“ Kilgallen has cov- 
ered everything and everybody from Al Ca- 
pone to the Pope. During World War II he 
was a war correspondent with both the Navy 
in the Pacific and the Army in north Africa, 
Italy, France, and the final drive into Ger- 
many. 

Typical of his experiences, Kilgallen was 
in the death chamber that night in Trenton, 
NJ., when Bruno Richard Hauptmann was 
executed. He saw Ruth Snyder die in the 
Sing Sing death chamber, 7 
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He was at the ringside in Chicago when 
Jack Dempsey dropped Gene Tunney for the 
now-famous “long count.“ He was in the 
press box when Grover Cleveland struck out 
Tony Lazzeri with the bases loaded during 
the 1926 world series. 

KNEW THE GREATS 
e great names he has interviewed in- 
TEA the late President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, John L. Lewis, John D. Rockefeller, and 
Henry Ford. 
He covered the Hindenburg disaster; the 


by the New York Federal grand jury. 

Born in Pittston, Eligallen is a graduate 
of the old Chicago school of newspapering, 
was with the Chicago Tribune, the As- 
sociated Press, and Indianapolis Times. He 
is married and has two daughters, the elder 
of whom is Mrs. Richard Kollmar, better 

as Dorothy Kiigallen, Broadway col- 
umunist and television panelist, 


World Understanding Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as the 
miracles of science and technology bring 
the nations and peoples of the world 
closer together, we recognize that there 
is a great need for more understanding 
and cooperation if there is to be an ulti- 
mate peace. 

Over the years, Congress has endorsed 
and supported a variety of programs for 
mutual cooperation on military, eco- 
nomic, cultural, educational, and other 
levels, to establish a better framework 
within which to resolve world problems 
and to meet the challenges of the future. 

Recognizing the tremendous burden 
that already is placed upon the shoulders 
of Uncle Sam, however, I am always 
deeply gratified by voluntarily sponsored 
efforts of individuals and organizations 
to engage in such broadscope programs 
that serve our national interest. 

During March 20-26, 1960, the Rotary 
International, a splendid service organi- 
zation, is undertaking a constructive ef- 
fort to promote “World Understanding 
Week,” through its international organ- 
izations, at home and abroad. 

This splendid endeayor represents an 
attempt to “bridge the gap” of under- 
standing between ourselves and the peo- 
ple of other nations—to promote greater 
friendship and to increase understand- 
ing of international problems. Partic- 
ularly, they stress the human side of 
“getting to know our neighbors” in a 
world shrunken by science and tech- 


Reflecting the kind of practical action 
needed to promote greater human un- 
derstanding, I ask unanimous consent to 
have a 15-step practical program, en- 
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dorsed in past efforts by the Rotary, de- 
signed to make World Understanding 
Week a success, printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the program 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FIFTEEN Wars You Can HELP Make THE WEEK 
A Success 


1, Join some of your fellow members In a 
panel discussion of a major world issue. 

2. Put your personal acquaintanceships on 
a round-the-world basis by writing to clubs 
in different countries, 

3. Exchange books and magazines with 
clubs in other countries. 

4. Arrange a window display of publica- 
tions received from other countries. Also, 
discuss the publications at fireside and club 
meetings, 

5. Inform local clergymen, newspaper edi- 
tors, and radio and television stations about 
the week. Tell them how your Rotary Club 
intends to observe it. 

6. Is your community near a college? 
If it is, arrange to entertain a group of stu- 
dents from overseas. 

7. Build a club program—a panel discus- 
sion, quiz, or a talk—around an International 
Service article taken from a recent issue of 
this magazine, 

8. Get plans underway for an interna- 
tional youth exchange for this coming sum- 
mer, or for the next school year, 

9. Promote the week in local schools by 
sponsoring an essay contest on world under- 
standing. 

10. Do you have some new citizens in 
your town? Invite them to a club meeting: 
perhaps they might participate in a panel 
discussion on an international subject. 

11. If your club is near a national border, 
meet with a club on the other side. 

12. Publish a special issue of your club 
bulletin, theming it to world understanding 
and good will. 

13. Highlight the week with a community- 
wide gathering to hear a speaker from an- 
other country, possibly a consular official. 

14. Set out to learn all you can about one 
single world problem that stands today as 
a threat to peace. Let your interest be 
known as a means of encouraging others to 
begin a search for global knowledge. 

15. Hold the first meeting of an interna- 
tional conference at which local groups will 
represent countries other than their own. 


Are the Postal and Federal Employees 
Entitled to a Pay Raise? William 
Doherty Explains This Fully in His 
Analysis of Postal Employees and Fed- 
eral Employees Pay Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OP LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, hear- 
ings were begun by the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee on Legis- 
lation to make a proper adjustment in 
the salaries of postal and other Federal 
employees. The first witness was the 
president of the National Association of 
Letter Carriers, Mr. William C. Doherty. 
He was accompanied by his able staff, 
Mr, Jerome Keating, vice president, Mr. 
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Peter J. Cahill, secretary-treasurer, and 
Mr. Reuben B. Kremers, assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Mr. Doherty's remarks were directed 


‘primarily toward the provisions of H.R. 


$883, a bill which I introduced and in 
which I have been joined by 65 Members 
of the House. 

In view of the widespread interest in 
this legislation, both in the House and 
on the part of postal and Federal em- 
ployees generally, I am pleased to insert 
in the Recorp the entire text of Mr. 
Doherty’s statement, as well as the 
charts which were the basis for the 
statement of Mr. Keating. 

In submitting this material for the 
Record, I want to state that this was 
one of the finest presentations, covering 
A very complicated subject, ever made 
before our committee. 

The statement and charts follow: 
STATEMENT OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LET- 

TER CARRIERS ON H.R. 9883 AND RELATED 

BILLS BEFORE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON Post 

OFFICE AND Cnu SERVICE, TUESDAY, MARCH 

15, 1960 


(By William C. Doherty) 


Mr. Chairman and members of this dis- 
tinguished committee, my name is Willlam 
O. Doherty. I am president of the National 
Association of Letter Carriers, AFL-CIO. 
Our headquarters are located in Washington 
at 100 Indiana Avenue NW. We represent a 
membership of approximately 124,000 letter 
carriers located in each of the 50 States, 
Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia. 

With me are our vice president, Mr. Jerome 
J. Keating; our secretary-treasurer, Mr. 
Peter J. Cahill; and our assistant secretary- 
treasurer, Mr. R. B. Kremers. 

Our organization greatly appreciates the 
decision of this committee to hold public 
hearings on pending salary legislation. At 
the same time, we acknowledge with ap- 
preciation this opportunity to present testi- 
mony refi the position of the letter 
carriers of the United States. 

Before beginning our testimony, I would 
like to pay tribute, in behalf of the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers, to the 
unwavering fairness and consideration that 
we have always received at the hands of 
this committee. We have many happy 
memories of working with you on our prob- 
lems and we are grateful for the treatment 
we have always received from you, ladies 
and gentlemen, who serve as the board of 
directors of the Postal Establishment. 

We are here today to support and urge 
approval of H.R. 9883, introduced by the 
distinguished gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. Morrison]. At the same time we want 
to thank the sponsors of the 60 or more 
similar bills before this committee, including 
those introduced by several members of the 
committee: Mrs. GRANAHAN, Mr. BROYHILL, 
Mr, CUNNINGHAM, Mr. FoLEY, Mr. Harmon, 
Mr, LESINSKI, and Mr. OLIVER. We know and 
appreciate, too, Mr. Chairman, that you and 
others on the committee including Mr. Davis, 
Mr. Rees, Mr. Corserr, and Mr. Gross, have 
sponsored bills to make permanent the cur- 
rent 2.5 percent temporary Increase. 

PROVISIONS OF BILL 


H.R. 9883 has three separate titles. Title 
I provides for an adjustment in the rates of 
basic compensation for postal personnel. 
Title II provides similar treatment for em- 
ployees paid under the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended! Title III provides for 
miscellaneous provisions, including an effec- 
tive date of January 1, 1960. 

The testimony of our organization will be 
confined to titles I and III and only as they 
apply to letter carriers. We most definitely 
are in favor of title II. However, we feel 
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that representatives of employees covered 
by that section, who are also scheduled to 
appear before this committee, are better 
Qualified to discuss the alms and purposes 
of title II. 

Title I, as you know, proposes to amend the 
Postal Field Servicé Compensation Act of 
1955, as amended. The bill would provide 
the following for letter carriers: 

1. Advance employees in the lower pay 
levels by one level. 

2. Eliminate the first pay step and place all 
employees in the same numerical pay step 

ey are in at the present time. 

3. Twelve-percent pay. increase. 

4. Increase the number of longevity steps 
trom three to four. 

5. Increase the amount of the longevity 
increment from $100 to $200. 

Thus, the number of pay levels in the 
Postal field service schedule would be reduced 
from 20 to 19. Numerically, letter carriers 
Would remain in level 4, but the pay grades 
Would be as follows: 


The proposed four longevity steps would be 
siven after 10, 15, 20, and 25 years’ service. 

A new schedule comparable to the above 
Would be provided for rural carriers. 

Title III authorizes the expenditure of the 
necessary funds to carry out the intent of 


the bill. It also provides for an effective 
122 to be the first pay period after January 
» 1960. A - 
PLACEMENT OF LETTER CARRIERS 


The official job description of the postal 
employees we represent is city delivery let- 
ter carriers, 

As this job title indicates, the majority of 
dur members are concentrated in and around 
the Nation’s metropolitan areas. They work 

3.727 post offices of the first-class, and 
1,788 offices of the second-class. We serve 
88.7 million families, or approximately 150 
Million people every working day of the year. 
The number of families served, incidentally, 

an Increase of 3.1 percent over last year. 

In addition, our members serve 3.4 mil- 

business establishments of all kinds and 
This figure, also, hab gone up by 2:7 
Percent during the past 12 months. 
I think it is quite apparent from these 
that city delivery service constitutes 
the heart and core of the postal establish- 
Ment. And, as the population trend con- 
ues to flow from rural to urban and sub- 
Urban areas, its importance fs growing. 

According to figures supplied by the Post 
Office Department, the average annual sal- 
ary of all letter carriers today is $4,640. This 

fans an average monthly wage of 8370; 
an average weekly wage of $89.23, and an 
average hourly rate of £2.23. 

All these figures are in gross amounts. 

As I have said, the vast majority of our 
Members work in the metropolitan ‘areas of 

he country. This means they live and shop 
those areas, which have, by and large, 
the, best cost of living rates in the Na- 


As an aside, I would like to point out 
that our members do not necessarily live 
and shop in the same metropolitan area in 
Which they work. There dre a number of 
communities in the United States in which 
the cost of living is higher than a letter 
Carrier can afford and he must therefore 
Nin mute each day between his home and 

ls ofice, I can cite as an example of this 
Some of the communities in Westchester 
County, N.Y., where the letter carriers are 
commuting from Manhattan to their jobs 
While their patrons are commuting in the 
opposite direction. 


I mention the geographical distribution 
of our membership because, to acquire an 
accurate appraisal of their economic situa- 
tion, one must compare their earnings with 
those of other workers in the densely pop- 
ulated and generally highly industrialized 
areas in which letter carriers must work, 
live, and educate their children. 


GROSS EARNINGS OF PRODUCTION WORKERS 


The U.S, Department of Labor publishes, 
as most of you know, a monthly report on 
the Nation’s labor force under the title Em- 
ployment and Earnings." 

In the February 1960 issue of this publi- 
cation, there is listed (table C-7. p. 39) the 
“gross earnings of production workers in 
manufacturing by State and selected areas.“ 
The selected areas are the larger citles with- 
in the various States, 

We have made a comparison between the 
average weekly salary of all city delivery 
letter carriers with the salaries of produc- 
tion workers as listed in this official Gov- 
ernment publication. For example, in 69 
out of the 112 communities under compari- 
son, the average gross earnings of a letter 
carrier are lower than the average of all 
production workers. f 

In the six States for which only an over- 
all average was given, with no breakdown 
by communities, the letter carrier was lower 
in five instances. 

And, of course, the overall averages pre- 
sented by the U.S. Department of Labor are 
welghted down considerably by the heavy 
preponderance of unskilled or migratory jobs 
in many production industries, 

I might add that these figures I have been 
citing are the latest available. They are for 
December 1959. I am reliably informed that 
the figures for the succeeding month of 
January 1960, will show even greater eco- 
nomic discrimination against letter carriers. 
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Traditionally, every postal worker has al- 


ways been engaged in the frustrating task 
of chasing that elusive will-of-the-wisp, the 
cost of living index. He has never caught 
up with it. He must pay the same prices 
for the things he buys as do his higher paid 
brethren in private industry. He gets no 
special breaks in the consumer market, nor 
has he ever encountered a merchant who 
would accept a day's annual leave, or any 
other fringe benefit in exchange for ham- 
burger meat or a pair of children's shoes. 
So, I would like now to compare the aver- 
age weekly earnings of $89.23 which a let- 
ter carrier receives with the earnings of some 
of his neighbors who pay the same relative 
prices in the same shops that he putronizes. 
In the January 1960 issue of the Labor 
Force, (a publication of the U.S. Department 
of Labor), the following average weekly 
earnings are listed for production workers 
in major industry groups. I would like to 
quote the figures listed for workers in com- 

parable industries. 
Average weekly 


Industry group: n earnings 
Transportation equipment $118.13 
Petroleum and coal products 116.11 
Primary metal industries 116.00 
Ordnance and accessories 108. 05 
Printing and publishing 105. 49 
Won — 105. 41 
Chemicals and allied products... 101.84 
Pabricated metal products....... 100. 84 
Rubber products........-.-..... 100, 44 
Instruments and rated products. 94.30 
Paper and allied products 30 


Electrical machinery 5 
Stone, clay and glass products 


I have not included those few industries 
where the standard workweek is less than 
40 hours and in which the pay is geared 
to the shorter hours pertaining in these 
industries. 

As is easily apparent, the average in each 
of these industries is higher than the 689.23 
average weekly salary of the letter carrier. 
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‘The overall average of these 13 industries 
cited is a little more than $104 a week. This 
is an average of $15 a week, or $780 a year, 
more than the earnings of a letter carrier. 

I would like to point out that the same 
sources I have been quoting show that the 
national average weekly wage for workers 
in the mining industry is $114.24. This na- 
tional average is #25 a week more than 
the average wage of a letter carrier, This 
comes to $1,300 a year In excess of a letter 
carrier's wages. 

Again, the Labor Force lists the average 
weekly earnings of workers in the construc- 
tion industry as $117.81, or $28.60 a week 
more than a letter carrier's pay. 

FRINGE BENEFITS 

But, whenever we bring up the subject 
of letter carriers’ calaries there are always 
some individuals who refer somewhat 
vaguely to our “fringe benefits” and infer 
that these are equal to thousands of dol- 
lars additional pay. 

I do not want to give the impression that 
I underestimate the value of our fringe 
benefits. However, since they are taking 
on more and more prominence at the bar- 
gaining table, I think it is very necessary 
that we do not become mesmerized by ex- 
aggerations when we discuss their relative 
im ce, 

As I have said, fringe benefits are not 
considered negotiable by bill collectors and, 
when discussing their value to employees, 
since accurate official figures are chronically 
unavailable, we are asked to place our re- 
liance on estimates which all too often 
turn out to be mere guesswork. 

The last published official information on 
fringe benefits for all Federal employees, so 
far as we know, was contained in the 
Cordiner report which was released in late 
1957. We shall take up some of the findings 
of the report later in this statement. 

For the moment we wish to refer to an 
estimate supplied by Postmaster General 
Summerfield during the hearings before the 
House Subcommittee on the Post Office De- 
partment’s current appropriations request. 
I quote from the published hearings: 

“Mr. Steep. How do you feel about the 
proposition as to the comparison of the 
pay scales of the people working in the 
postal service with other wage earners in 
the country? 

“General SUMMERFIELD. Of course, I think 
it compares very favorably, particularly 
when you consider all of the benefits that 
postal employees, if not all Government em- 
ployees, enjoy over that of the accepted priv- 
fleges that prevail in industry generally. I 
believe our costs for fringe benefits, for in- 
stance, this year will approach 31 percent of 
the total amount. ; 

“Mr. GILLETTE, $678 million. 

“General SUMMERFIELD. $678 million is the 
cost per year of the fringe benefits alone. I 
think you will find that other departments 
of the Government are less than that tota!— 
I think in the area of 29 percent. You will 
find that industry generally is about 27 per- 
cent, as against 31 percent in the Post Omce 
Department. 

“And, let's face it. Whatever you pay out 
in fringe benefits Is chargeable to Federal 
salaries and wages, just like salary itself, 
because you have taken that burden from 
personal payrolls and put it on Federal pay- 
rolls, so it becomes a part ot it. Off the rec- 
ord, please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

“Mr. Streep. That is all I have, Mr. Chair- 
man.“ 

Quite frankly, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, the Postmaster General 
could be exactly right in his figures or he 
could be quite inaccurate. Our figures in- 
dicate the average cost of fringe benefits 
for letter carriers is less than 25 percent. 

But we do submit that the Postmaster 
General did not tell the whole story. He 


7 
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did not indicate whether or not his edu- 
cated guess of 31 percent reflected the cost 
of straight-time salaries, with retirement 
benefits valued at their normal cost to the 
Government or at normal cost plus the in- 
terest on the unfunded liability. The Cor- 
diner report showed that a cost rise from 
21.5 percent to 27.2 percent was attributed 
solely to the inclusion of the cost of this 
unfunded liability. 

The Postmaster General may also be cor- 
rect in his estimate of 31 percent of total 
costs for his agency of Government as 
against an estimated cost of 29 percent for 
other departments. If we were inclined 
to be genuinely critical of his guesswork, 
we might suggest that the difference could 
be found in the presence of more Chiefs“ 
in relation to Indians“ in the postal estab- 
lishment than in most other departments 
of Government. Counting every level of 
supervision in the field service, and ex- 
culding those in the departmental head- 
quarters, there is one supervisor to about 
every eight rank-and-file employees. 

The most significant omission in Mr. 
Summerfield’s remarks was his failure to 
say how much postal employees pay for 
their fringe benefits. On this report I quote 
the Cordiner report: 

“They (Federal employees) are required 
to contribute slightly more than 7.2 percent 
of their pay for these benefits, whereas em- 
ployees in the 356 companies (studied by 
the Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc.) 
are paying an average of 4.5 percent, and 
in the 1,000 companies (studied by the 
chamber of commerce) 3.5 percent.” 

It is also interesting to note another com- 
ment of the Cordiner report on fringe bene- 
fits. This certainly casts considerable doubt 
as to the validity of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral's position: 

“The Federal Government has lost the 
advantage it once enjoyed in the area of 
fringe benefits. In brief, the magnet of 
interesting work and public service is no 
longer strong enough to overcome the pull 
of higher salaries in non-Federsl employ- 
ment.” 

As many of you are aware, Mr, Ralph J. 
Cordiner, who headed the study referred 
to, is chairman of the board of General 
Electric Co. A recent news item in the 
Burlington (Vt.) Daily News quotes Mr. 
Cordiner as saying that the average 1959 
compensation per employee of GE, includ- 
ing fringe benefits, rose to a record of $7,226 
a year. The letter carriers in Burlington, 
Vt. received an ave of $4,640 during 
that same year. Add 25 percent for fringe 
benefits and the average letter carrier still 
receives only $5,800, or $1,426 a year less 
than the average GE employee. 

So, we are perhaps conceding some ground 
in our argument if we agree that our fringe 
benefits are equal to those enjoyed in pri- 
vate industry. We do not and shall not 
concede ground to the extent of agreeing 
that our fringe benefits are greater than 
those granted in private industry. If any- 
thing they are below the average pertaining 
outside of Government service, 

WAGE SCALES OF POLICEMEN AND FIREFIGHTERS 

At this point, I should like to present addi- 
tional salary data to underscore the inade- 
quacy of letter carrier wages. 

Like postal workers, policemen and firemen 
are valued public servants. Their wages and 
conditions of employment, like those of 
postal employees, are determined in large 
measure by appropriations of public funds. 

Neither policemen and firemen nor postal 
‘workers have ever been overpaid. Certainly 
neither group is overpaid today, Yet it was 
not too many years ago that both groups 
were receiving approximately the same pay in 
most of our larger cities. In fact, in many 
communities, the postal workers were paid 
slightly better than were firemen and 
policemen. 
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That is not the case today. In fact, the 
exact opposite is true. And we hasten to say, 
in presenting the following comparative sal- 
ary scales, that it is not our intention or 
purpose to make an odious comparison. We 
are glad that the organizations representing 
our uniformed colleagues in the police and 
fire departments of our cities have been able 
to raise the wages of these able and con- 
scientious public servants. So, we are not 
jealous of their comparative good fortune. 
We are merely eager to enjoy the same kind 
of good fortune that they enjoy. 

We offer as evidence a few of the salary 
scales that have been made available to us 
simply to show that letter carrier wages also 
trail behind a group of workers who have 
been traditionally in the lower wage bracket 
and, unfortunately, have been traditionally 
underpaid. 

By way of preface to these figures, may I 
again remind the Committee that the salary 
spread for a letter carrier is from $4,035 at 
the entrance rate to $4,875 7 years later at 
the top automatic grade. The data for po- 
licemen and firemen do not reflect longevity 
wages. 

Arlington, Va., our neighbors in Congress- 
man Brornitu’s district; the entrance rate 
is $4,400 and goes up to $5,560, 

In Ridgewood, N.J., the scale is from $4,688 
to $6,000. 

In St. Paul, Minn., $4,968 to $5,928 (in- 
cidentally, a “sanitation laborer” or street 
cleaner in St. Paul receives $2.75 per hour, 
or 52 cents an hour more than the average 
letter carrier, and 26 cents an hour more 
than a letter carrier with 25 years’ service.) 

Across the river in the city of Minneapolis, 
the range for police and firefighters is from 
$5,544 to $6,264. 

For Sacramento, Calif., the scale is from 
$5,520 to $6,600. This represents a 35 per- 
cent increase since 1955. I should also add 
that the position of dogcatcher in Sacra- 
mento pays $5,040 annually—only $100 less 


than the wage of a 25-year veteran in the 


postal service. 

My own home city of Cincinnati, Ohio, is 
doing its part to enable their policemen 
and firemen to meet today’s high cost of 
living. The range of pay is from $5,048 to 
$5,882. 

An example of another Ohio city Is Cleve- 
land; the scale is $4,704 to $5,502. 

New York City pays $4,800 to $6,181. 

Boston, $4,880 to $5,500. 

St. Louis, $4,365 to $5,305. 

Seattle, $4,920 to $5,640. 

Denver, $4,716 to $5,616. 

In Riverside, Calif., the scale is $4,920 to 
$6000. (Our information from that city also 
indicates that women assigned to checking 
parking meters, called meter maids, start 
at $410 a month, or $74 more than the en- 
trance wage in the Post Office Department. 


These meter maids do even better in nearby, 


Los Angeles, where the monthly rate Is $489, 

or $153 more than a letter carrier receives.) 
In Milwaukee, Wis., policemen and fire- 

men start at $4,938 and go up to $5,726, 

For San Francisco, the scale is $6,228 to 
$6.828, y 

In Chicago, $4,800 to $5,640. 

In Portland, Oreg., $4,692 to 85.580. 

In Oakland, Calif., 66.396 to $6,828. 

In Detroit, $5,356 to $5,938. 

Any and all of these figures could be dram- 
atized by reducing the annual rates given 
to weekly or even hourly figures. For 
example, take the Detroit scale, When the 
employee reaches the top automatic grade 
zO! $5,938 after 3 years’ service, he is receiving 
51 cents an hour more than a letter carrier 
can get after 7 years on the job. 

Perhaps all of us ought to seek employ- 
ment in Congressman LESINSKI’s area. I 
suggest that because I received a news clip- 
ping the other day, taken from the classified 
ad section of a Detroit newspaper. It seems 
as if city hall is looking for janitors. This is 
the advertisement: 


March 17 


“Wanted—Janitor for city hall. Examples 
of work: Sweep, mop, scrub, and polish floors. 
Clean and maintain lavoratories. Replace 
light bulbs. Starting salary—$4,450; $5,050 
after 2 years.” 

It takes a letter carrier 18 years to reach 
that last figure. 

And, finally, I should like to cite the scale 
of a private in the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment of the District of Columbia, He 
starts at 84,800 per year; at the end of 5 
years his base salary is $5,440. If he is still 
& private after 19 years, his base pay is $6,840. 
or $765 a year more than a letter carrier 
with the same amount of service. 


GOVERNMENT HELPS OTHER WAGE EARNERS 


I would like, now, to draw two compari- 
sons with which we are all familiar because 
of the widespread publicity they were given 
during recent months. 

The first of these involves a situation very 
close to home. 

About a month ago we all witnessed & 
strike in the Washington, D.C. me itan 
area, Involved were the meatcutters and 
retail clerks in chainstores, 

Under date of February 18, 1960, the U.S. 
Department of Labor made a routine report 
on the termination of this strike. Working 
with the representatives of management and 
the unions, Government mediators had 
worked out a settlement calling for a weekly 
wage of $103 for meatcutters and a weekly 
wage of 897 for clerks. 

Thus, as a result of mediation by the 
US. Government, meatcutters are now re- 
ceiving $14 a week more than letter carriers 
are receiving, and clerks are receiving $8 4 
week more than are letter carriers. 

We certainly are not suggesting that the 
Government's mediation facilities be in- 
jected into our salary situation, But letter 
carriers cannot be blamed if they wonder 
why our Federal Government can use its 
power, prestige, and good offices to Improve 
the wages and working conditions of prac- 
tically every type of worker, except the men 
and women who work for Uncle Sam. 

The second recent example is the steel 
strike, According to the press and other 
news media, Vice President Nrxon and Labor 
Secretary Mitchell had a great deal to do 
with the settlement of that controversy- 
We are delighted that the steelworkers won 
their strike. We would like to point out, 
however, that according to Mr. Roger 
Blough, spokesman for the steel industry, 
steelworkers were getting $3.11 an hour be- 
fore the strike. Under the provisions of the 
bills introduced by Mr, Morrison and 63 of 
his colleagues, a letter carrier after 20 years’ 
service would receive only $3.06 per hour. 
And, as I have previously pointed out, the 
average hourly wage of a letter carrier 15 


only $2.23, or 88 cents an hour less than the 


average steelworker was getting before he 
struck for higher wages. 

Mr. Chairman and members of this dis- 
tinguished committee, I think there Is no 
need of my drawing further comparisons be- 
tween the wages of a letter carrier and those 
of other workers, both in the private and 
public employ. I am confident that the 
parallels I have quoted present a picture of 
economic discrimination which is unchal- 
lengeable. 


FEDERAL WAGES LAG FAR BEHIND’ 


Perhaps our entire case could rest on one 
single comparison, : 

The late and distinguished Sumner H. 
Slichter, professor of economics at Harvard 
University, in May of last year, addressed the 
15th session of the American Assembly. 
This forum is conducted under the auspices 
of Columbia University. Participating in 
last year's meeting were about 60 Americans 
from business, labor, government (includ- 
ing Labor Secretary Mitchell), agriculture, 
education, communications, and the clerical, 
legal and military professions. 


1960 


In his formal presentation, Dr. Slichter 
noted the changes in compensation of em- 
Ployees in private industry during the 
Period 1948-58. 

He told the Assembly: 

“For the entire period the rise in com- 
bensation per man-hour was 63.3 percent.” 

He also cited this fact: 

In every one of the past 10 years without 
exception average hourly compensation of 
All employees in private industry rose more 
than the Consumer Price Index.” 

May I say that in 1948 the top-grade letter 
Carrier, that is, the man in the top longevity 
Step—a 25-year veteran—received $3,850 per 
year, of $1.85 per hour. Today he receives 
$5,175, or $2.49 an hour. In other. words, 
there has been a 34.5 peroent increase in his 
hourly wage, as compared to the 63.3 per- 
dent increase reported by Dr. Slichter’s find- 

for workers in private industry. 
ARE COMPARISONS VALID AND MATERIAL 

But, there are those who say that we 
should disregard comparisons. They argue 
that we should not concern ourselves with 
What others are receiving, but should con- 
fine ourselves only to the adequacy or in- 
adequacy of our own wages. 

Of course, I disagree with this argument. 
The wages that other workers receive are 
Only a reflection of the overall need of such 
Wages; they are a reflection of the skyrocket- 
ing inflation which has left the letter car- 
Tiers so far behind in their struggle for 
economic equality. 

Naturally we deeply resent the oft-re- 
Peated inference that we are a cause of 
Monetary inflation. Since, historically and 
traditionally we have been engaged in a 
Continuing and sometimes frantic effort to 
Catch up with the economic parade, we have 

n the perennial victims of inflation, not 
causes, 

We have traditionally been the last seg- 
Ment of the economy to be given the eco- 
nomie assistance needed to give us parity 
With our brothers tn labor, and, when we 

ve been given such assistance we have 
found ourselves in the position of receiving 
& bare living wage, and never a saving wage. 

So, disregarding for the time being the 
entire subject of comparative wages, the 
Salary of a letter carrier is still completely 
Inadequate for present day living. 

Under the economic conditions existing 

y, an average salary of $4,640 a year, or 
$370 per month, or $89.23 a week, or $2.23 
an hour is simply insufficient for a man who 

to support an average-size family in the 
Year of our Lord 1960. 


HELLER COMMITTEE BUDGETS 


wt support of this contention I would like 
include as part of my statement at this 
Point reprints of two budgets for wage earn- 
. They were prepared recently by the 
fompletely independent Heller Committee 
Un. Research in Social Eoonomics for the 
niversity of California. 

It will be helpful to the committee, I 
think, in its interpretation of these budgets, 
to say a word about the purpose and concept 
Of the Heller budgets. < 

eir purpose is to measure the cost of 
Maintaining the commonty accepted stand- 
ards of living of families in two different 
Occupational groups: a salaried junior pro- 
®ssional or executive worker, and a wage 
farmer, In both instances the family con- 
Sists of a man, wife, boy of 13 and girl of 
8 years. 

The concept of the Heller committee is to 
attempt to describe the commonly accepted 
Standard of living as the sum of those goods 
und services that public opinion currently 
Tecognizes as necessary to health and rea- 
*Onably comfortable living. The term “nec- 

as used includes more than merely a 
minimum of physical needs. It represents 
th t men commonly expect to enjoy. In 

o words of one noted economist, Dr. J. S. 
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Davis, it represents what “is urgently desired 
and striven for, special gratification attend- 
ing substantial success and substantial fall- 
ure yielding bitter frustration.” 

In brief, this concept recognizes the need 
for looking beyond the rigid confines of the 
cost-of-living index in fixing wages. We 
concede that the BLS Index is one of several 
valld benchmarks in determining wages. 
But we do not concede that it should be the 
sole determining factor; nor do we confer on 
it a badge of omniscience or infallibility. To 
admit all these would be to concede that 
letter carriers are entitled to nothing more 
than a bare living wage. We submit that we 
are entitled to more. Specifically, we think 
we are just as much entitled to a saving 
wage as any other workers in the United 
States. Certainly we should not be expected 
always to be teetering on the brink of finan- 
cial disaster. What gratification can there 
be In a lifetime of being in debt? 

The Heller budget we are submitting is for 
the family of a wage earner, not that for the 
professional worker or executive, 

If you will notice, Mr. Chairman and ladies 
and gentlemen of the committee, the Heller 
committee, after lengthy and exhaustive re- 
search and interviews suggests that, for nor- 
mal living with reasonable security, a wage 
earner who owns his own home feels that he 
must be paid $6,638 a year. A wage earner 
who rents his home requires $6,271. And, I 
might add, under this budget the wage 
earner who rents his home would be doing 
so at a rate of $65 a month. I suggest that 
the areas where a working man and his 
family can rent a decent house or apartment 
for $65 a month are relatively scarce, and 
particularly so im those areas of highly con- 
centrated population in which letter carriers 
must live, work, and rear their families. 

I think, as you read these two budgets you 
will not find many areas of extravagance. As 
a matter of fact, if there are some items 
which seem high, they are counterbalanced 
by others which seem low. Thus. if the sug- 


"gested expenditure for alcoholic beverages 


seems extravagant, the suggested expendi- 
ture for education seems onious. 

The figures presented in these budgets 
speak for themselves. And, once again I 
would like to point out that they are based 
on wages.in excess of the amounts provided 
for in Mr. Morrison's bill. 

LETTER CARRIERS AND FHA 


There is a further, and even more com- 
pelling argument which proves the inade- 
quacy of letter carrier salaries under the 
present postal wage structure. 

One of the fundamental needs of mankind 
is housing. And this is a subject which, 
presumably, will be given considerable con- 
sideration by the 86th Congress before it 
adjourns, 

A letter carrier's salary today is too low 
to qualify him under the rules of the Fed- 
eral Housing Authority for a loan on even a 
very reasonable and modest home. 

Certainly, in today’s market, a 815,000 
home must be considered at least reasonably 
modest. But, to buy a $15,000 house through 
the FHA a buyer needs a $650 down pay- 
ment and.a $14,350 loan. This calls for 
monthly payments of $89.74. To guarantee 
that amount, the FHA requires an annual 
salary of at least $5,384. Not a single letter 
carrier in the United States is making a 
postal salary in that amount. 

As a result, a program designed to put 
home ownership within the financial reach 
of workers with moderate income is mean- 
ingless for letter carriers. By FHA standards 
our income is not moderate; it is immod- 
eratly low. 

Along this same line we have a report 
from our branch in St. Louis. A top-grade 
letter carrier in that city applied for a credit 
card with a nationwide organization. His 
application was returned with the notation: 
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“Our credit standards include a minimum in- 
come requirement. Based on the informa- 
tion available to us, this requirement has 
not been met.” 

Here we have a case of a Federal Govern- 
ment employee who from time immemorial 
has been classified as an excellent credit risk 
being denied credit. The organization in- 
volved has long been noted for its liberal 
credit policy. But, because of his present in- 
adequate postal income, the letter carrier 
has been denied a credit card. It is like 
being denied acceptance in the human race 
to be refused a credit card these days. 

PRODUCTIVITY 


And finally, we come down to the basic 
question of whether the laborer is worthy 
of his hire. This boils down to a question 
of productivity. 

We willingly concede that some relation- 
ship must be demonstrated between in- 
creased productivity and a request for a 
wage adjustment. Having said that, we also 
submit that once an increase in productivy- 
ity is shown, there is a responsibility for 
management to reward those who con- 
tributed to the increased efficiency. That 
has been and is an American tradition. But 
it has not always been the case in Govern- 
ment. 

It seems apropos, too, to point up the 
nature of the Postal Service. It ts just 
that—a service. It is a great many other 
things to most Americans, but basically it is 
service to all Americans. 

Unlike a product coming off an assembly 
line, which can be measured for costs from 
the raw material down to the finished prod- 
uct, service“ is in itself an unmarketable 
commodity. It has only one real measure- 
ment. Either it is good, or it Is bad. 

We believe the postal service today is doing 
a good job. It could be better and it will 
continue to improve as long as Congress 
provides the tools, a little prodding and lead- 
ership and, above all else, wages and condi- 
tions of work that will attract the caliber of 
dedicated men required to operate and main- 
tain a swift and certain system of communi- 
cations. 

Wherever it can be measured accurately, it 
can be demonstrated that the productivity 
of postal workers has been going up with 
each succeeding year. My understanding is 
that the rate of increased productivity is an 
approximate one percent each year over 
the past few years. 

During the hearings on the fiscal 1961 ap- 
propriation for the Post Office Department, 
spokesmen for the agency told the sub- 
committee: 

“In the last 6 fiscal years our volume in- 
crease has been 20.2 percent, our manpower 
increase has been only 7.6 percent, and ex- 
cluding a 24 percent increase in city delivery 
service due to expanding areas, the increase 
in manpower was only 2.2. In other words, 
20.2 against 2.2." 

As automation and increased mechaniza- 
tion takes place in postal operations, addi- 
tional spurts in productivity can be expected. 
Take for example the recent introduction of 
mailsters in the city delivery service. 
Whether or not we like mallsters, it is an 
undeniable fact that the Department can 
operate the delivery service with 3.1 percent 
increase in man-years to handle a 5.5 per- 
cent increase in possible stops. 
` Since it takes human hands and eyes and 
better than average intelligence to operate 
this equipment, some credit for the in- 
creased efficiency must be attributed to the 
operator. 

During the same hearings the Post Office 
Department also told the subcommittee: 

“In 1958, for example, the average num- 
ber of pieces handled per clerk man- year 
was 239,223. That increased in 1959 to 
241,530. Our estimated 1960 productivity 
is 243,231, and our estimate for 1961 is based 
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upon a further Increase in productivity to 
245,568 pieces per clerk man-year.” 

The Department correctly described this 
jump from 239,223 to 245,568 as “quite an 
increase in production.” 

Every category of mail and every type of 
special service rendered by the Post Office 
Department, with exception of parcel post 
and postal savings, is expected to increase 
during the next fiscal year. All in all, the 
Department has told the Congress that the 
estimated increase in volume is 5.21 percent, 
as compared with a 3.2 percent increase in 


man- years. 

So, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, I feel that there can be no valid 
argument against the productivity of postal 
workers. It is good. It gets progressively 
better with each passing year. Above and 
beyond all else, its rate of increase easily 
outstrips the postal employees’ rate of in- 
crease in pay. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. Chairman and member of the commit- 
tee, we submit that in this argument we 
have shown that: 

1. Letter carriers are grossly underpaid in 
comparison with both workers in private in- 
dustry and workers in comparable positions 
on State and civic payrolls; 

2. Letter carriers are gross}y underpaid in 
relation to the generally accepted national 
standard of living; and, 

3. Letter carriers are underpaid according 
to all recognized standards of productivity. 
If, in other words, the Post Office Depart- 
ment contends that letter carriers were 
reasonably compensated as a result of the 
passage of pay legislation in 1958, then it 
must admit that, by virtue of its own figures 
regarding increased productivity, letter car- 
riers are being underpaid today. 

I am aware that the cry will be raised to 
the effect. that the US. Government cannot 
afford to pay its postal employees any more 
than it is paying them right now. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, that this is nonsense, The 
U.S. Government has got to be able to afford 
to pay its dedicated and devoted civil serv- 
ants a decent living wage. 

We feel that as a nation we can afford 
to send our treasure to the distant corners 
of the earth in the form of foreign military 
and economic assistance. 

We feel that as a nation we can invest bil- 
lions of dollars in our agricultural program. 
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We feel that as a nation we can afford to 
pour billions of dollars into slum clearance, 
urban renewal, dam construction, and high- 
way programs. 

We can afford, so we are told, the cost of 
sending rockets to the moon and bathy- 
spheres to the lowest depths of the ocean, 

I have no intention of discussing the rela- 
tive wisdom or unwisdom of the multitudi- 


nous programs which are financed with the. 


taxpayers’ money. I merely insist that if we, 
as a nation, can afford all these things then 
we certainly can afford to pay a living wage 
to the devoted men who carry the Nation's 
mail. 

Postal administrations consistently claim 
that the postal establishment should be run 
as a business or, if you will, as a public 
utility. It so happens that the National 

Association of Letter Carriers disagrees with 
this view. We believe that the Postal Service 
should be exactly what the name implies, a 
service to the people of this country. But— 
if, tor the sake of argument, we do momen- 
tarlly accept this concept of the postal es- 
tablishment—what kind of business is it 
that seeks to justify the cost of its operation 
by maintaining its employees at wages of 
pay far below the generally accepted levels 
of reasonable subsistence? If the postal es- 
tablishment really were a business, rather 
than a service monopoly, it could never sur- 
vive if it attempted to perpetuate a state of 
economic peonage among its workers. In 


the United States of America it is funda-_ 


mental that, if a business cannot pay its 
employees a decent wage then it has no 
business being in business. Postal adminis- 
trations always want to operate as a business 
at the top management level, and as a serv- 
ice at the employee level. They consistently 
show a touching solicitude for the postal 
budget and no solicitude whatsoever for the 
budgets of its employees. 

It is an old saying that a shoemaker’s 
children must always go without shoes. 

I suggest that this has always been true 
of postal employees in the past and is true 
today. We are told that the Nation must 
afford thousands of programs involving the 
expenditure of billions of dollars in every 
corner of the earth but, when it comes to 
paying the men and women who operate and 
maintain our mail service a wage consistent 
with their value, their effort, and their just 
deserts, then we are told that this is some- 
thing the United States cannot afford. 


BupGet ror Wace Earner 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am sure you will agree with me 
when I say that we in the United States are 
richly blessed by Almighty God. Our good 
earth produces undreamed-of treasure; our 
natural resources are the comfort and delight 
of our allies and the envy and despair of our 
enemies, We are by all odds the strongest 
and wealthiest nation in the history of civi- 
lized man. We are the hope and the sup- 
port of free men everywhere. Can all this 
be true—and, can it still be true that we 
cannot pay our civil servants enough money 
to permit them to rear their families in dig- 
nity and reasonable security? 

President Eisenhower, in his state of the 
Union message last January said, and I 
quote: “1960 promises to be the most pros- 
perous in our 

Specifically his economists see a year of 
higher production, higher employment, 
slowly rising prices, about a 2-percent in- 
crease of the Consumers Price Index, a con- 
tinued rise in profits and dividends, higher 
wages and salaries, 

All this does add up to prosperity—and 
lots of it. But—for whom? For everyone 
in the United States except the Federal em- 
ployees? We hope not. 

It adds up to prosperity for the butcher. 
the baker, the candlestick maker. But it 
will not add up to anything except misery 
for a letter carrier who is receiving an aver- 
age of $4,640 a year, or $370 a month, or 
$89.23 a week, or $2.23 an hour, For him 
there can be no share in the great national 
prosperity unless his wages are increased 
significantly to a point where he cannot only 
share in the national prosperity but add to 
it through an increase in his substandard 
purchasing power. To deny him that is to 
make of him a second-class ciltzen. Eco- 
nomically he is a second-class citizen today. 
We are asking the Congress to elevate him to 
a place of economic equality with his breth- 
ren. 

Once again, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, I want to thank you for your 
patience and your consideration in hearing 
us out on this matter. We are grateful for 
your understanding, 

And now, in order to fortify and expand 
our arguments somewhat I would like your 
permission to turn over the presentation of 
the rest of our case to the vice president of 
the National Association of Letter Carriers, 
Mr. Jerome J. Keating. 
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What has happened to postal pay? Too few raises, raises loo small, too many veloes—Compare the number of pay increases in the past 
11 years for letler carriers with those in 13 other occupations located in every section of the United States 
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With every year the letter carrier has fallen behind in his struggle for economic equality. 
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What's happened to letter carriers’ salaries? 
Too few pay increases, too many vetoes— 
Comparison over 11 years (1949-1960) let- 
ter carriers’ pay increases compared to in- 
creases in 13 other occupations 
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Each year the letter carriers have fallen 
behind in their struggle for economic 
equality. 


What has happened to postal pay? Too few 
raises, too small raises—The St. Paul pay 
story—Comparison of the hourly pay of 
letter carriers with the hourly pay of 
workers in St. Paul, Minn. 
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What has happened to postal pay? Too few 
raises, too small ratses—The St. Paul pay 
_ story—Comparison of the hourly pay of 
letter carriers with the hourly pay of 
workers in St. Paul, Minn.—Continued 
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Each year the letter carrier has fullen further behind 
in his struggle for economic equality. 

What has happened to postal pay? Too 
few raises. Raises too small. Too many 
vetoes. 

Average number of pay increases in past 
11 years for 13 other occupations, 10. 

Number of pay increases for letter car- 
riers, 4. 

In past 11 years 13 other occupations have 
received average increases of 61.280 more than 
have letter carriers. 

During past 11 years, average increase in 
pay, 13 other occupations, $2,372; letter car- 
riers’ increase, $1,092. 

Each year the letter carrier has fallen fur- 
ther behind in his struggle for economic 
equality. 
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The Waste in Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, over 
one-half of our annual budget is spent 
on national defense. This is the greatest 
area of spending and this is where we 
should have the greatest efficiency. I 
fear, though, that there is a tremendous 
amount of waste in the expenditure of 
defense funds. The Fort Wayne Jour- 
nal-Gazette, one of the outstanding 
papers of my State, recently had an 
excellent editorial on this. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 


Appendix of the Recon so that my col- 
leagues will have the opportunity of 
reading it. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WASTE IN DEFENSE 


The Government of the United States 
spends one-half its annual budget on na- 
tional defense. 

This would indicate that the Government 
believes defense is the most important mat- 
ter with which it has to deal. 

If that is true, then national defense needs 
far more competent and effective administra- 
tion than it is getting today. 

It should have the most competent ad- 
ministration that any department of the 
Government has ever had. 

It does not have that kind of manage- 
ment today, and the Nation is suffering as 
the consequence. 

The American people are PEAS to 
understand this, 
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They see what a vast, sprawling, jerry- 
built, messed-up thing the defense organi- 
zation is. 

It does not show much evidence of the 
American genius for brilliant planning and 
execution. 

There are geniuses in defense but they 
are hampered by redtape, by divided au- 
thority, by obsolete ideas, and by the pulling 
and hauling of rival authorities. 

The people have begun to see that they 
are not getting their money’s worth out of 
the vast sum spent for defense. 

The Pentagon is too big, too clumsy, too 
divided, too snowed under by its paperwork 
to think and act quickly and effectively. 

There is need of Immediate reform and 
reorganization. 

The time and money and the security 
of the Nation are being wasted by this con- 
fusion and delay. 

The present administration in Washington 
has had more than 7 years to correct this 
bad situation. It has not done so. There 
is no reason to believe that it can or will do 
the job which is needed during the few 
months which remain to it. 

The defense issue has become a burning 
issue. 

The people of this country are unhappy 
about the whole situation, 

More money is not the answer. More 
money would only mean more waste. 

The answer is plain. 

There must be more harmony, more en- 
ergy, more commonsense, more inspired 
planning, and dynamic action in the defense 
set-up from top to bottom. 

We cannot tolerate having the adequate 
defense of the Nation lost in the confusion 
and redtape of the Pentagon. 

The American people must build a hot fire 
of public opinion under those who are re- 
sponsible for national defense. 


St. Patrick’s Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the sons 
of Aaron once again salute the sons of 
Erin and wish to one another and to 
all the world liberty and peace. 

Each year St. Patrick's Day, March 17, 
is celebrated as a national holiday in 
Ireland. 

We Americans, of whatever national 
descent, join the Irish in doing honor to 
that great apostle, bishop, and patron 
saint of Ireland. Saint Patrick, like his 
Ireland, stands before the world as the 
symbol of indomitable resistance to 
tyranny and oppression. 

According to his own account, Saint 
Patrick was born in Britain, at a place 
called Bannavem Taberniae. There is 
no general agreement as to the location 
of that place, but scholars now favor 
the Severn valley as the most probable 
region. His father, Calpurnius, seems 
to have been a man of some influence 
in the community, a member of the mu- 
nicipal council and apparently a friend 
of the Romans, 

Somewhere around the year 400 Irish 
invaders came in several score of ships 
and landed in the rich west country. 
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The Twentieth Legion, which for 350 
years had been stationed at Chester, had 
been recalled to defend the home prov- 

of Rome against the barbarians. 
The Britons, weakened by prosperity and 
Comfort, fell easy prey to the raiders. 
Patrick, along with other captives, was 
Carried off to the land that was called 
Antrim, where he became the slave of 
à lord who owned land on the slopes of 
Slemish. 

After 6 years of slavery he made his 
escape to western France and finally 
found refuge in the Monastery of Lérins, 
on an island off the west coast of 
Provence. After some years he returned 
to his own folk in Britain. They plead- 
€d with him to remain with them, but 

felt a call to go as an apostle of 

ty to the Irish. The love of 

Ireland and the nostalgic memory of the 
of Antrim were in his heart. 

To prepare for his mission he returned 
to Auxarre in Gaul where, after a period 
Of study, he was ordained a priest. In 
432 he was consecrated a bishop and 
then sailed for Ireland. 

The task of the new bishop was not 
Only to minister to the Christian com- 
munities in the southern and western 
Parts of Ireland, but also to gain the 
good will of the various local kings and 
to convert them and their subjects. His 
knowledge of the Irish language and his 

ht into the character of the peo- 
Dle, gained during his 6 years in the 
Country as a slave, served him well. His 
enthusiasm, his tireless energy, his abil- 
ity as an organizer, and his success in 
dealing with kings and princes, all con- 
tributed to his achievements for Christi- 
anity. It is said that he founded 360 
Churches, baptized with his own hand 
2.000 converts, and ordained many 
heen JE es the conclusion of his work he 

ealt a death blow 
Ire ; to druidism in 


Surely it is appropriate that the mem- 
Ory of such a man should remain for- 
ever green among us. A symbol of peace, 
Courage, and freedom, brought to Amer- 
i by the Irish. St. Patrick now be- 

ongs to all of us. 


Comment on Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr, CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Mr. Alan F. Westin, associate pro- 
€ssor of public law and government at 
Columbia University, recently wrote a 
tter to the editor of the New York 
Times which I feel merits the attention 
my colleagues in the Senate. It 
quotes the splendid statement made by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
California on the subject of attacks 
Which have been made on the Supreme 
Court during the civil rights debate. I 
ask unanimous consent that Professor 
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Westin's letter be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COMMENT ON SUPREME Court NOTED 


To the EDITOR OF THE New YOrK Times: _ 

In the quite appropriate concentration of 
the Times on the tactics of the current fili- 
buster in the Senate, prospects for com- 
promise legislation, and the more extreme 
statements of the southern orators against 
desegregation measures of the Federal execu- 
tive and judiciary, a very meaningful and 
eloquent comment has gone unreported. On 
March 1 Senator THomas KUCHEL, of Call- 
fornia, arose and declared: 

“Somewhere, somehow, during the course 
of this debate, Mr. President, some of us, I 
think the great majority of us, who object 
to the continual vilification of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court during the long sessions ought, 
one by one, to spread on the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp our vigorous opposition to that 
calumny and our bitter resentment at the 
manner in which the members of the US, 
Supreme Court have been mistreated during 
this debate and on some other ugly occasions. 

“So far as I am concerned, Mr. President, 
I have said on this floor before, and I repeat 
now, that the great majority of the American 
people have the highest respect for the cour- 
age and the independence and the devotion 
to duty of the U.S. Supreme Court. It is 
the unflinching defender of liberty so far 
as human freedom under the American Con- 
stitution is concerned. It will live in history 
long after this debate is forgotten.” 

Those of us who would not deny the South- 
erners the emotional catharsis with which 
to accept their coming defeat but are, never- 
theless, concerned about the campaign of 
slander against the Supreme Court, are deep- 
ly grateful to Senator Kuchl for his 
declaration. It is dangerous to assume that 
great lies are best met by embarrassed 
silences, ’ 

ALAN F. Westin, 

Associate Professor of Public Law and 

Government, Columbia University. 
New York, March 3, 1960. 


Civil Liberties and National Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 


ROOSEVELT 


4 OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to insert in the Recorp a copy of a joint 
press release issued by my able colleague 
of New Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON] and my- 
self regarding a measure which we re- 
cently introduced. In addition, I place 
in the Rrecorp a copy of the proposal, 
introduced on March 14. 

The release, issued on the following 
day, explains that the legislation would 
amend the “Administrative Procedure 
Act to guarantee protection of certain 
basic civil liberties for the employees 
and agents of contractors with the 
United States, as well as for Federal 
employees.” 

I might add that as this body en- 
gages in historic debate in the area of 
civil rights we should always keep in 
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mind that a closely allied matter that 

of civil liberties—should also be a con- 

stant concern of Congress. 

My colleague and I sincerely hope 
and trust that the Members of this body 
will give all due consideration to our 
proposal. We would be pleased, of 
course, to have others join us in spon- 
sorship of the bill. 

The press release and text of the 
measure follow: 

JOINT RELEASE BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES 
ROOSEVELT, Democrat, or CALIFORNIA, AND 
REPRESENTATIVE FRANK THOMPSON, In., 
DEMOCRAT, OP NEw JERSEY, MARCH 15, 1960 
Legislation to amend the Administrative 

Procedure Act to guarantee protection of 

certain basic civil liberties for thè employees 

and agents of contractors with the United 

States, as well as for Federal employees, was 

introduced jointly yesterday, March 14, 1960 

by Representative James ROOSEVELT, Demo- 

crat of California, and Representative Prank 

THOMPSON, In., Democrat, of New Jersey. 
The new Roosevelt- Thompson civil Über- 

ties bill, only one paragraph long, amends 

section 12 of the Administrative Procedure 

Act by adding at the end thereof a new sub- 

section which reads as follows: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the decision or adjudication by any 
agency as to its officers, employees, and 
agents in the course of the administration 
of any Federal employee loyalty or security 
program or law and as to officers, employees 
and agents of any contractor with the 
United States in the course of the adminis- 
tration of any industrial security review pro- 
gram or law shall be made on the record as 
contemplated by this act and shall be sub- 
ject to all other provisions of this act.“ 

President Eisenhower issued, on February 
20, 1960, a new Executive order revising in- 
dustrial security procedures despite in- 
sistent AFL-CIO requests for an opportunity 
to discuss the new program before it was 
instituted. The AFL-CIO News, comment- 
ing on the President's Executive order, said 
on March 12, 1960 that— 

“The Executive order sets forth as a prin- 
ciple the right of persons accused of being 
security risks to face and cross-examine 
their accusers, but leaves areas of exception. 
These areas appear capable of administrative 
contraction or expansion to the point where 
the principle might become meaningless.” 

AFL-CIO President George Meany called 
revision of the confrontations, element, as 
laid down in President Eisenhower's new 
Executive order, a “welcome liberalization.” 
However.“ Mr. Meany wrote Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense Stephen 8. Jack- 
son, “the Executive order likewise contains 
broad authorizations for the denial of these 
safeguards in particular cases, so that 
whether the new program will in actual 
operation utilize fairer procedures than the 
old will depend on how the order is ef- 
fectuated through regulation and in actual 
operation.” 

President Meany noted that the AFL-CIO 
in the past has voiced three major objections 
to the way the industrial security program 
operated. These objections were: 

1. The fact that the testimony of absent 
witnesses was allowed to stand without the 
accused being given the chance to break it 
down by questioning. 

2. The fact that clearance board members 
did not face the accusers or know their iden- 
tities, but usually wore forced to rely on the 
summary report of an investigator without 
even examining the investigator. _ 

3. The pratcice of permitting employers to 
clear workers for access to confidential (as 
distinguished from secret or top secret) data, 
a power AFL-CIO President Meany said “is 
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obviously susceptible of anti-union or other 
abuse” by persons with scant qualifications 
for such a function. 


President Eisenhower's new Executive or- 


der revising industrial security procedures 
has run into a barrage of criticism from other 
quarters. 

Ine New York Times said editorially (Feb. 
23) President Eisenhower's order— 
“We can't yet say that an accurately just 
balance has been reached between private 
and public security. However, some prog- 
ress has been made, and if necessary the 
Supreme Court can still pass on the basic 
constitutional issue of a confrontation. 
Sooner or later we must ask ourselves what 
security is—that is, whether it consists in 
the liberties of the citizen or in the smooth 
Tunctioning of the agencies of government.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Post, commenting 
on President Eisenhower's new executive 
order, said (Feb. 22) editorially—‘the sec- 
ond category of exception seems to us much 
more serlous—and especially because it em- 
braces the bulk of the sources of informa- 
tion in security cases. In special circum- 
stances, statements of so-called casual in- 
formants—neighbors, coworkers, servants, 
and other such acquaintences of an accused 
employee could be used without requiring 
the informant to appear in person and sub- 
mit to cross-examination, if the head of the 
department handling the security case ex- 
cused him on account of death, severe ill- 
ness or some other good and sufficient cause. 
That phrase, good and sufficient cause has 
an orotund, catchall quality that is dis- 
quieting. Casual informers ought not to 
be used at all unless their allegations can be 
tested by cross-examination. Cross-examin- 
ation protects the Government no less than 
an accused individual. For it saf 
justice. It ought to be given full applica- 
tion in the Federal employee security pro- 
gram as well as in the industrial security 


program. 


Text or RoosEvELT-THOMPsOoN BmLts—H.R. 
11151 awn H.R. 11155 


A bill to amend the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act to guarantee protection of cer- 
tain basic civil liberties for the employees 
and agents of contractors with the United 
States and other United States citizens. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
12 of the Administrative Procedure Act (5 
U.S.C. 1011) is amended by inserting (a)“ 
after “Sec. 12.“ and by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the decision or adjudication by 
any agency as to its officers, employees and 
agents in the course of the administration 
of any Federal employee loyalty or security 
program or law and as to officers, employees, 
and agents of any contractor with the United 
States in the course of the administration 
of any industrial security review program 
or law shall be made on the record as con- 
templated by this Act and shall be subject 
to all other provisions of this Act.” 


Resolutions of Oklahoma Association of 
Soil Conservation Districts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr, KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp resolutions 
adopted at the State convention of the 
Oklahoma Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, held on January 10, 11, 
and 12, 1960. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

A SOUND SOIL CONSERVATION PROGRAM ON OUR 
Farms WILL KEEP US IN BUSINESS 


Since the resolutions adopted at our State 
conventions determine the policy of 
OASWCD, I think it important that each 
soil conservation district board have a copy 
of the rerolutions adopted at our last State 
convention, January 10, 11, and 12, 1960. 
They are here reproduced in the language 
adopted: 

RESOLUTION 1 

Whereas the conservation, use and man- 
agement of soll and water resources for 
present and future generations is a major 
objective of the Oklahoma Association of Soll 
and Water Conservation Districts; and 

Whereas this association recognizes that 
good land treatment, flood prevention, and 
multi-purpose runoff water management 
structures are essential in a progressive 
watershed protection and development pro- 
gram; and 

Whereas the Oklahoma association rec- 
ognizes an urgent need for a greatly intensi- 
fied research program on the soil and water 
conservation problems in our State, and 

Whereas the working committee appointed 
by the Secretary of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, recognized a high-priority need 
for a watershed protection research program 
emphasizing research on land treatment 
practices in the southern Great Plains in the 
Washita River watershed, a national re- 
search laboratory on the engineering design 
of conservation structures, and a national 
research laboratory on moisture conserva- 
tion for the Great Plains, as outlined in 
Senate Document No. 59, 86th Congress, ist 
session, entitled “Facility Needs—Soil and 
Water Conservation Research“: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Oklahoma Association 
of Soil and Water Conservation Districts go 
on record strongly endorsing the soil and 
water conservation research program pro- 
posed in Senate Document No. 59, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the proposals listed above 
having a direct relation to the conservation 
problems in our State; furthermore be it 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
given to each member of the Oklahoma del- 
egation In the-U.S. Congress, and to members 
of the Subcommittee on Agricultural Appro- 
priations in both the House and Senate of 
the Congress, and officers and directors of the 
National Association of Soil Conservation 
Districts. 

RESOLUTION 2 


Whereas in the development of the up- 
stream flood prevention projects in the State 
of Oklahoma, it is necessary in some in- 
stances to mundate county roads or portions 
thereof; and 

Whereas the attorney general of the State 
of Oklahoma has ruled that a board of 
county commissioners does not have author- 
ity to grant to a soil conservation district 
the right to close or inundate a county road 
or highway: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Oklahoma Association 
of Soil and Water Conservation Districts 
sponsor appropriate legislation before the 
next Oklahoma legislature which will au- 
thorize boards of county commissioners of 
the State of Oklahoma to grant a soil con- 
servation district the right to close or inun- 
date county roads or county highways. 

RESOLUTION 3 

Whereas the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act (Public Law 566, as 
amended) provides that the contracting for 
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the works of improvement in projects con- 
structed under said act shall be the respon- 
sibility of the local organizations; and 
Whereas most of the local organizations in 
Public Law 566 projects in Oklahoma have 
experienced difficulty in providing the neces- 
sary finances and personnel to properly 
award and administer contracts resulting in 
a hardship on such organizations; and 
Whereas H.R. 4866, 86th Congress, was in- 
troduced by the Honorable WI nun MILLS, of 
Arkansas, amending Public Law 566, and 1s 
now before the U.S. Congress for passage au- 
thorizing the Secretary of Agriculture, 
through the Soll Conservation Service to 
award and administer contracts for works of 
improvement in Public Law 566 projects 
when requested to do so by the local organ- 
izations; and 
Whereas the Soil Conservation Service has 
been the contracting authority on all con- 
tracts for the Washita River watershed and 
that said authority has been exercised to the 
satisfaction of the local organizations in- 
volved in sald projects: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Oklahoma Association 
of Soll and Water Conservation Districts en- 
dorse and seek the enactment of HR. 4866, 
86th Congress, amending Public Law 566, 
now pending before the U.S. Congress. Fur- 
ther, that copies of this resolution be sent to 
the Honorable WrLsur Mitts and to all mem- 
bers of the congressional delegation from 
Oklahoma, Also, that this resolution be 
submitted to the 1960 Convention of the 
National Association of Soil Conservation 
Districts for adoption. 


RESOLUTION 4 


Whereas the conservation and beneficial 
use of water resources is of paramount im- 
portance to the continued growth and pros- 
perity of agriculture in Oklahoma; and 

Whereas the existing laws now in effect 
in the State of Oklahoma regulating the use 
of water are conflicting, confusing, and 
inadequate for the proper development of 
our water resources; and 

Whereas the 26th Oklahoma ture 
enacted House Joint Resolution No. 502, 
adopting a statement of basic principles of 
a proposed water policy for the State of 
Oklahoma; and 

Whereas there has been no specific legis- 
lation enacted to implement said policies: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Oklahoma Association of 
Soil and Water Conservation Districts, That 
the Oklahoma Legislature be requested to 
study the need for water legislation and 
prepare a water code, implementing House 
Joint Resolution No. 502 of the 26th Okla- 
homa Legislature. 

RESOLUTION 5 

We propose that a program, implementing 
and supplementing the small watersheds 
program of the Department of Agriculture, 
be instituted through the normal opera- 
tions of soil conservation personnel assist- 
ing the soil conservation district, in that: 
When a location for a stock water dam may 
be enlarged and complemented with a flood 
storage reservoir, drawdown tube, and/or 
other appurtenances as recommended by the 
Soli Conservation Service technicians, and 
where flood-control benefits will justify the 
additional cost, that the Federal Govern- 
ment, under an expanded agriculture con- 
servation program, shall stand the full cost 
of the construction over and above the 70 
percent ACP participation and 30 percent 
contributed by the landowner for normal 
stock water requirements, 

RESOLUTION 6 


Whereas the youth of the State of Okla- 
home is the most important product and 
resource of our State; and 

Whereas the continued development and 
use of our soil and water resources is de- 
pendent upon the knowledge and interest 
of our youth; and 
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Whereas there is at present no 
Hort to educate and inform our youth in 
general about soll and water conservation: 
Ow, therefore, be it 
~ Resolved by the Oklahoma Association of 
a and Water conservation Districts, That 
‘he association sponsor and carry on an edu- 
carlonal and informational program among 
AN the youth of the State of Oklahoma, 
RESOLUTION 7 
or hereas the utilization and conservation 
Our soil and water resources through the 
Upstream fiood prevention program has 
Proven to be a proper type of cooperative 
Ort by the local people, our State gov- 
ent and the Federal Government; and 
h ereas the roads and highways of Okla- 
8 receive tremendous benefits from the 
tallation of upstream flood prevention 
Projects; and 
ereas the area in the rights-of-way of 
b roads and highways are in need of 
Toper soil and water conservation prac- 
tices: Now, therefore, be it 
8 resolved by the Oklahoma Association of 
ie and Water Conservation Districts, That 
0 association seek the enactment, by the 
kiahoma Legislature, of legislation author- 
Sta the department of highways of the 
Hae and tħe boards of county commis- 
8 ers in the counties of the State to co- 
berate with the soil conservation districts 
expend funds for the Installation of 
on control practices and measures on 
rights-of-way of the county and State 
and highways: Furthermore be it 
th solved, That said legislation authorize 
© Oklahoma State Department of High- 
Ways and the boards of county commission- 
to cooperate in the development of up- 
ing flood prevention projects by expend- 
State or county funds to acquire lands, 
of ents or rights-of-way needed for works 
her Provement in said watershed projects, 
he e a direct benefit will result to a State 
county highway as a result of the instal!a- 
n of said works of improvement. 


RESOLUTION 8 
Whereas 


tpbropriated in senate bil! No, 10 $100,000 to 
(tev small watersheds flood control fund 
Olving fund); and 
that eas sald act contained the provision 
Hone of said funds were to be expended 
a watershed until 90 percent of all the 
eesary easements were acquired; and 
restr: ereas this provision has resulted in a 
iction of the development of the water- 
5 in the State: Now, therefore, be it 
s solved by the Oklahoma Association of 
ji and Water Conservation Districts, That 
association sponsor legislation to reduce 
Percentage of easements that must be 
Uired to 75 percent of the necessary 
Ments in a watershed, 
RESOLUTION 9 


ened it resolved, That this practice be in- 
lana in ACP conservation practices; wheat- 
all terraces are channc! type and are gener- 
Y constructed level, but may be graded if 
conditions indicate they should be, They are 
nstructed on the high plains area and on 
arge fields where smal! grain or grain sor- 
Reged are the principal crops. They are 
th ally constructed in rainfall areas of less 
lEs 28 inches, The ends may be closed or 
mig On land slopes of 5 percent or less but 
The be constructed on slopes up to 8 percent. 
8 vertical interval will be indicated in 
* ification No. OK-1. Emergency spill- 
ys should be provided for closed-end 
aces so that end enclosures can be opened 
Nace drainage of the channel becomes 
—— b The minimum distance from the 
feet tos to the top of the ridge will be 12 
the. The minimum width of the bottom of 
channel will be 12 feet. 
8 Outlet protection will be indicated on 
Re cations Nos OK-1 and OK-2. The 
atland terrace may be bullt from the back 
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side on permeable solls with a land slope of 
8 percent or less, but the terrace height will 
then be indicated as to table 3 of Speci- 
fications No. OK~1; be it further 

Resolved, That 70 percent of cost be paid 
by the ACP, but not in excess of $3.50 per 
100-linear feet. 

RESOLUTION 10 

Be it resolved, That recommendation be 
made by OASWCD to the Soil Conservation 
Service that all recurring practices be re- 
ported each year, if and when reapplied by 
district cooperators in accordance with their 
district conseryation plan, and/or Soil Con- 
servation Service technicians. 

RESOLUTION 11 

Be it resolved, That recommendation be 
sent to the legislative committee at the State 
soil conservation district meeting for a com- 
plete study of the geographical location of 
the area lines, especially pertaining to area II 
which extends from the Texas to the Kansas 
border, 

RESOLUTION 12 

Be it resolved, That the State tion 
work out an awards program for s0il con- 
servation districts having the highest per- 
centage of attendance at their regular and 
special meetings during the year. In case of 
a tie, awards to be made to both districts, 

RESOLUTION 13 

Be it resolved, That the OASWCD recom- 
mend that the State ASC committee approve 
the following proposed practices to meet 
special county conservation needs: 

The control of weeds and competitive 
shrubs in permanent tame pastures by the 
use of chemicals and/or mechanical means 
to ald and maintain desirable pasture plants, 
and at the same time permit the use of the 
pasture during the period of treatment. 

Minimum rate of cost-sharing: 50 per- 
cent of the actual cost, not to exceed 84 per 
acre. 

(a) Initial treatment (chemical) —50 per- 
cent of the cost, not to exceed $2 per acre. 

(b) Second treatment (chemical and/or 
mechanical means)—50 percent of the cost 
not to exceed 82 per acre. 

Technical recommendations: Recom- 
mendations of the experiment stations with 
respect to rates of application, formulation, 
and time of application should be followed. 

Performance: If the average infestation is 
less than 10 percent, the area is not eligible 
for cost-sharing. The percent of infestation 
shall be determined as the area of land occu- 
pied by destructive plants in relation to the 
total area on which the practice is to be 
performed. The methods and operations 
performed in the control of undesirable 
plants shall be such that they will normaily 
insure against the future growth and de- 
velopment of these plants on the area, The 
county committee will not approve cost- 
sharing for the initial treatment uniess the 
producer agrees in writiig to carry out a 
subsequent treatment the next year after 
the initial treatment. Do not report on any 
acreage from which the growth has been 
mowed and used for feed, for threshing, for 
seed, or sold for any purpose. This practice 
will not be approved for areas on which it is 


determined that the area should be treated 


under practice 9. 
RESOLUTION 14 
Be it resolved by the Oklahoma Association 
of Soil and Water Conservation Districts, 
That said association go on record as favoring 
increased appropriations for planning and 
construction of upstream flood prevention 
projects in the United States. 
Upon motion of Harrall Allen, all resolu- 
tions heretofore adopted by the OASWCD 
were unanimously reaffirmed. 


LAVERN FISHEL, 
President, OASWCD. 
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General Klein Urges Firm Stand on 
Berlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr, Speaker, Gen. Julius 
Klein, widely known and respected pub- 
lic relations counsel, journalist, and 
Army officer, one of our most patriotic 
citizens, discussed the meaning of 
brotherhood at a B’nai B'rith Brother- 
hood celebration, in Scranton, Pa., on 
March 6. He urged the United States to 
take a strong stand on the Berlin prob- 
lem in the forthcoming summit con- 
ference. 

Under unanimous consent I ask per- 
mission to reprint General Klein’s lucid 
address in the Recorp as an extension 
of my remarks: 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY GEN. JULIUS KLEIN, 
OF CHICAGO, BROTHERHOOD WEEK, BNAT 
B'RITH LODGE, ‘SCRANTON, PA. 

0 3 to revisit Scranton and 

0 endships is deep! tif, * 

I am indebted to Mr. Parker ont 8 
friend, Congressman Flood, for having 
asked me to join with you in honoring a 
fine young leader of this community who 
has made an outstanding contribution to 
the service of our country. — 

Your city has many pleasant associations 
for me. I had the privilege of coming 
here on a number of occasions when I was 
national commander of the Jewish War 
Veterans. Each time, I was greatly im- 
pressed by the outstanding pattern of com- 
munity relations that exists here. This din- 
ner tonight is an example of the continuing 
attention this community gives to the ad- 
vancement of sound human relations in 
the best traditions of American democracy. 

The measure of a community is the type 
of leadership it produces, 

The pursuit of the ideal of genuine 
brotherhood among men has suffered sgme 
rude setbacks In recent weeks. Men of 
will on both sides of the Atlantic were 
shocked by the episodes that began in 
Cologne, Germany, on Christmas Eve and 
spread with epidemic speed to our own and 
other countries. The deep emotional reac- 
tion to these incidents is understandable. 
But I found one significant fact missing 
from the thousands of columns of news 
and editorial comment about this ugly 
phenomenon. The missing fact was that 
an act of blind hatred by two sick young 
men had exploded the complacency of a 
country which had come to accept the idea 
that the miracle of its economic recovery 
from the ashes of World War II was enough 
to insure the safety and stability of its 
formal! structure of political democracy, In 
the long run, it may well turn out that 
two lost young men performed an unwitting 
service for the cause of brotherhood by 
shocking the young democracy of Germany, 
and older democracies such as ours, into a 
reexamination of their national consciences. 

I like to think that these unhappy episodes 
produced an ultimate good. Certainly, they 
brought out the best in thoughtful, respon- 
sible men Here and in Europe. 

My old and good friend, the great past 
president of B'nai Brith, Phil Klutznick, 
was among the first to warn against applying 
emotional standards in judging the causes of 
these outbreaks in Germany. B'nat B'rith, 
as an international organization, has ap- 
proached this problem with a sense of re- 
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sponsibility and an analytical sense that 
should be a matter of pride to all Americans. 
It was the first to point out that, by no 
stretch of the imagination, could the Ger- 
many of Adenauer be considered in the same 
light as the Germany of Hitler. It reminded 
the world that if there are shortcomings in 
the German educational system, there are 
equal deficiencies in the schools of the older 
Western democracies, And it reminded us 
that the trend of education in Western Ger- 
many was set by the Western occupying 
powers at a time when it was within their 
means to have established the reforms about 
whose lack we now complain. Very much to 
the point, too, was Phil Klutznick’s re- 
minder that democracy in West Germany is 
only 10 years old. Political democracy has 
had a brief and fitful life in Germany. The 
Weimar Republic came into being after 
World War I and went down in ruins in one 
short decade, a victim of economic hardships 
and human frustrations that brought on the 
long dark night of Hitlerism. Germany has 
given the world men of genius in philosophy, 
science, poetry, music. The hope now must 
be that its contributions of a Beethoven, 
a Koch, a Goethe, will be matched in future 
generations by German Washingtons, Lin- 
colns, and Jeffersons. ; 

The encouraging thing is that much the 
same sentiments are to be found among re- 
sponsible leaders in every walk of German 
life. One of the most eloquent expressions I 
haye seen on this subject was an address by 
the owner of the largest newspaper chain in 
Germany and, for that matter, on the Con- 
tinent, Mr. Axel Springer. With your per- 
mission I should like to quote from his 
speech to a World Brotherhood Conference 
in Berne, Switzerland, a year ago—before a 
sudden act of violence made it necessary for 
any leading German to comment.on either 
his country's past or its future. These are 
Mr: Springer's words: 

“Wantonly, my people unleashed a ca- 
tastrophe. In the end this catastrophe al- 
most destroyed the German nation, My 
country has burdened itself with terrible 
guilt. It has become guilty of terrible 
crimes against humanity, against other na- 
tions, above all, against the Jews. I am a 
member of this guilty nation. I am ex- 
erting what influence I have to see to it 
that this guilt is being atoned for, That 
the monstrous wrongs that have been done 
ath arte compensated for as far as one can 

wrongs of this kind. 

“Thirteen years have passed since the end 
of the war. Today I am facing you also as 
a representative of what has been called 
Wirtschaftswunder—the German economic 
miracle. My own house is not much older 
than 10 years. It is part of this miracle. 
What, actually, is this economic miracle? 
I cannot say that it is the achievement 
of the German nation. The German na- 
tion did not exist any more after 1945. 
It had lost contact with its history. It also 
lost its faith. It continued to exist only as 
a conglomeration of individual beings, mil- 
lons of them. Within each and every one 
of these millions amongst the rabble and 
the ruins the desire developed to once more 
have a roof over his head, a warm room for 
himself, food in his stomach and clothes to 
wear. For these aims all the German people 
have worked as hardly ever in history human 
beings have worked, The German economic 
miracle is the sum of these millions of in- 
dividual determinations to rebuild the very 
means of existence. It did not arise from 
the idealism of a nation, it was fostered by 
materialistic aims and, it may be said, by 
the egotism of the individuals. 

“That may be a negative view although 
this miracle has become visible in the form 
of new factories and skyscrapers of concrete 
and glass, 

“I frankly express these things because I 
also have positive things to say about my 
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people, All of you have been able to see 
how reluctantly these people consider play- 
ing at soldiers again. You have been able 
to see how passionately these people have 
taken a stand against nuclear arms, The 
many recent. trials, such as those of Ulm 
and Bayreuth, may serve you as evidence 
that today we bring to court those who were 
guilty in the past, so that guilt may be 
atoned for and justice done. I am espe- 
cially satisfied that material compensation 
for the Jewish nation has been enacted and 
is being carried through. Western Germany 
has no radical right wing and no radical 
left wing any more; there is no radicalism 
in Germany. We want to live peacefully in 
partnership with other nations. 

It is not possible for a people to live for 
any length of time in the materialism of 
the economic miracle alone: That alone can- 
not satisfy its hunger. To work and to make 
money, to eat and to drink, to buy clothes 
and furniture, to bulld homes and to travel, 
all this will serve its purpose for a limited 
time only; one day it will fail to do so. A 
nation has its history and it cannot live 
without history, 

“The German people have learned their 
lesson, and do not believe in nationalism 
any more, Nationalism is madness in a world 
in which continents are getting closer to- 
gether every day. We believe in large fed- 
erations. For our part, we believe in an 
all-European federation which we want to 
join as a serving, helping member, and also 
as a member doing its very best to compen- 
sate for past wrongs. We want to join this 
federation lock, stock and barrel, But we 
should be an empty and dangerous nothing, 
open to all dangerous influences, if we be- 
longed to such a federation divided and 
without history, carrying with us nothing 
but our materialistic achievements.” 

The outlook and philosophy of so distin- 
guished a German as Axel Springer does 
much to explain why the people of Ger- 
many—particularly the young student and 
intellectual classes—were quick and vigorous 
in their public condemnation of the anti- 
Semitic incidents, 

Yet I share fully the wise and considered 
judgment of Phil Klutznick and his dis- 
tinguished ‘successor, Label Katz, when they 
echoed the appeal of responsible Germans 
themselves, That appeal was for under- 
standing, and cooperation from our side of 
the Atlantic to help in the building of a 
democratic future for Germany. There is 
a great deal we can do. We can and should 
expand our cultural, educational and 
scientific exchanges with Germany. There 
may be some limited profits in our exchange 
programs with the Soviets, But, it's time 
we paid greater attention to those whose 
friendship for us is a lot clearer than any- 
thing we have seen from the Soviets. Asa 
former newspaperman, I can understand why 
our press reserves its large displays of type 
and pictures for visitors from Russia. It's 
news when Khrushchev or any of his under- 
lings has a kind word to say for us these 
days. But it seems to me that our public 
information media can make a useful con- 
tribution to -strengthening ties with our 
friends by increasing coverage of those of 
our friends who are fighting the battle of 
democracy in the free world. 2 

I should like now to report to you briefly 
some of the anxieties I found among our 
friends in Europe during a 2-months visit 
from which I returned this week. I had 
the privilege of talking with a number of 
the leading military and diplomatic per- 
sonalities in NATO. Almost without excep- 
tion, they are concerned over the possibility 
that we Americans are so occupied with So- 
viet missile gains that we may be overlook- 
ing dangerous Russian gains in another di- 
rection. They are concerned that the Rus- 
sians may be off the fiction that 
Nikita Khrushchey is prepared to abandon 
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some, If not all, of the Marxist-Leninist 
doctrines for achieving Communist world 
dominion. 

I found on all sides a good deal of 
anxiety over Soviet successes in exploiting 
the peaceful coexistence propaganda theme 
to persuade world opinion that the Com- 
munists are really interested in arriving 
at an equitable formula for reducing world 
armaments and establishing firm and work- 
able atomic controls. 

Many European leaders were specially 
troubled over the after effects of the Khru- 
shchey visit to the United States. They are 
troubled by the possibility that this visit 
may have lulied American publie opinion 
into an unjustified sense of assurance over 
the Soviets’ readiness to relax thelr tough 
stand on the Berlin problem. 

Let me say that I am the first to hope 
I will be proven completely wrong when 
I predict that no agreement will have been 
reached on effective disarmament and atomit 
contro] and inspection by the time the East- 
West summit conference convenes in May. 
But the facts about Soviet behavior in 
Geneva until now speak for themselves. 
This behavior has made it plain that any 
concessions in these areas by the Soviets 
be tied to demands that the Western Power® 
capitulate. on the issues of Berlin and Ger- 
man reunification. 

After my talks in Europe, Iam more con, 
vinced than ever that the decisive issues 
the summit talks will be the preservation of 
Berlin's freedom and the start of realistic 
steps toward a solution of the problem of 4 
divided Germany. We must stand fast bY 
the Eisenhower-Dulles-Adenauer policy on 
Berlin. We must remember the lessons 
Munich, Teheran, and Yalta. The freedom 
of Berlin is an essential underpinning in the 
security of the free world. If we yield an 
inch, we will surrender the last shred of out 
victory in World War II. The Korean war, 
too, will have been fought in vain. Above all. 
we will have surrendered our chance tO 
leave a real legacy of freedom to future gen- 
erations of mankind. I am confident that 
President Eisenhower understands better 
than anyone else that the maintenance of 4 
strong and united Western alliance hinges 
on the exercise of firm U.S. leadership in 
standing by the Western commitment 
preserve Berlin's freedom. But there can be 
no question that the task before him is ® 
hard one. Khrushchev's repeated threats to 
turn over Russian controls in Berlin to the 
Communist puppets in East Germany hold 
no promise for a useful outcome of the 
Geneva meetings. 

Certainly, we have gone out of our way to 
ease East-West tensions. We have met the 
Soviets more than halfway in the various ex- 
change programs. Now we are being pres- 
sured for an expansion of trade, I have thé 
feeling that we would be wise to follow 4 
go-slow policy in this area—particulariy at 
a time when, on the one hand, the Soviets 
complain about our refusal to grant them 
long-term credits, while, on the other hand, 
they boast of ample capital resources to per- 
mit them to extend long-term, low-interest 
loans to countries they have singled out for 
economic and political penetration. It 
would seem to me to be suicidal to take 4 
course that would make avallable American 
dollars to underwrite the unshakable aims 
of Soviet imperialism. 

A far better use of our money, it seems 
to me, would be to expand our people-to- 
people programs with non-Communist coun- 
tries. We ought to pay more attention that 
we have to students and intellectuals of th® 
Asian, African, and Latin American nations- 

From their ranks have come many of th® 
leaders of the newly emerging sovereignties. 
It is these classes that have been special 
targets of the Soviets for many years. The 
answer is to demonstrate through our edu 
cational and cultural exchange programs 
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— We are far more interested in advancing 
© welfare and dignity of the individual 
an in getting into political popularity con- 

ats with the Russians. 

Bhs is a field that deserves increased at- 

ja tlon to the part that the local community 
n play in broadening the effectiveness of 

a Ple-to-people programs with an occasion 

Fey as the one that brings us together to- 
me can speak the essence of America with 
Ung effect to any foreign visitor who has a 

ce to see it for himself. It is the kind 
continuing process in community rela- 
th that takes place in hometowns 
Toughout America. It can give foreign 
ate tors the perspective they need to under- 
nd the essential values of our free society. 
nes thank you for the privilege of permitting 
am to join you in paying tribute to a young 
erican who have given fine service to our 

Department of State and who represents so 

Plendidiy the future leadership of our com- 
nities and our country. 
Above all I thank you for this chance to 
participate in another of the programs that 
Biven the city of Scranton a unique 
tatus as a community where the ideals of 
or erhood are transiated into the fabric 
daily living. 


Who Will Be Next, After Castro? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


to LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 

extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
t to include an editorial reprinted 
18 the Indianapolis Star for March 
5. 1960: 

Wo Wu Br Next, AFTER CASTRO? 
r Castro government of Cuba has now 
aozed four American-owned properties, three 
in mills and a railroad. Its so-called 
us entlon of these properties is the prel- 

© to outright nationalization, Under 
Present Cuban law the Government can re- 
ad the American investors with 20-year 
doude at 4½ percent—bonds which no 
Ubt will be worthless. 
he is only the latest of indignities 
Paes upon the U.S. Government and 
Comet citizens by this Communist led, 
Jus Munist controlled government installed 
t 40 miles from our coast. Our Govern- 
cu t has been falsely accused of bombing 
owen cities and canefields, of exploiting the 
ahl People, of blowing up an ammunition 
aan’ Of every sort of heinous crime Castro 
ha his Red henchmen can think up. We 
aes been insulted, laughed at and threat- 
10 by this pipsqueak dictator. 

et the ‘Eisenhower administration still 
and helplessly by, looking like a big, fat, 
ata sloppy Uncle.Sam while these attacks 
Sant depredatlons against us and our people 
Wer Our country has been made to 
an, like a cowardly fool who can be abused 

d Kicked at by any little bully boy that 

Pens in the neighborhood. 

5 clear that it will not be long before 
aie To, encouraged by the pusillanimous 
ret inept policies of the President and Sec- 
of “ry of State, will soon demand the ouster 

1 U.S. Naval Base at Guantanamo Bay. 
tare Same time Castro is certain to go even 
Cunt along the dangereus road of Soviet- 
t ban Political, diplomatic, and even mili- 
—. Cooperation. Soviet diplomats are ex- 
rf on secret international agreements, and 

Soviet-cunan friendsthp pact could well 
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have been signed during the recent Havana 
visit of Soviet Deputy Premier Mikoyan. 

This would be a direct violation of the 
American Monroe Doctrine which has been 
successful for over 100 years in keeping for- 
eign domination away from this hemisphere. 
It will be a direct threat to the military 
security of this country. For should we 
lose the base at Guantanamo, and should a 
Soviet-Cuban cooperation agreement be a 
reality, the Soviet Union will have a fully 
equipped naval base at its disposal right 
under the shadow of our shores. 

If the Government of the United States 
permits this situation to deteriorate any fur- 
ther the consequences will be the seizure of 
American property from Cuba to Argentina. 
Who will be next? The leftwing govern- 
ments in Colombia and Venezuela are just 
waiting to see whether Castro can succeed 
before taking their turn at making the eagle 
squeak. If Castro gets away with his in- 
sults, his seizures of American property, his 
ousting of American business from Cuba, it 
will be only a matter of time befare Vene- 
zuela and Colombia follow by seizing Ameri- 
can oll which constitutes one of the largest 
oll reserves in the world, mostly developed 
by American investors. 

It is long past time for the President to get 
up off of his easy chair and take a stand 
against this bush-faced dictator, His first 
move should be to reinforce the American 
naval base at Guantanamo with US. Marines. 
Second, he should tell Castro in plain words 
that the United States will look upon any co- 
operation agreement with the Soviet Union 
as a direct threat to the security of the 
United States and will take any n 
moves to prevent it. He should make it 
clear that this Government will use any 
measures in its power, military if necessary, 
economic or political, to insure the rights 
of American oltizens in Cuba or American 
investors in Cuba. Diplomatic relations 
with the Cuban Government should be sey- 
ered until the demands of American secur- 
ity are fulfilled. At the same time subsidy 
payments on sugar to the Castro government 
should be abolished forthwith. 

This is a real and present danger to the 
people of the United States. It should be 
met with firmness and speed. Appeals to the 
Organization of American States for inter- 
vention are as fruitless as the Hungarian 
appeals to the United Nations for help. But 
we need no help. We have the power. The 
danger exists. It must be met and met 
now—before it is too late. 


One Hundred and Twelfth Anniversary of 
Hungarian Revolution 


SPEECH 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr, ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, March 
15 marked the 112th anniversary of the 
Hungarian Revolution of 1848. It is 
fitting that we join with Americans of 
Hungarian descent and with freedom 
loving peoples everywhere in commem- 
orating this date and in assuring those 
suffering behind the Iron Curtain that 
they are not forgotten. 

The brave people of Hungary have kept 
alive the spirit of freedom through the 
years of Communist oppression and en- 
slavement. Their strong national feel- 
ings and their love of liberty, were dem- 

! 
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onstrated clearly during the October 
1956 revolution. Their spirit will not 
be broken in spite of the reign of terror 
which still prevails in their homeland. 
The people of Hungary must not lose 
their dete tion to regain their in- 
dependence, and their hope in the 
eventual liberation of their nation. Our 
Nation will continue to work toward this 
end through every peaceful means, and 
we hope that our efforts to this end will 
bring added courage to the Hungarian 
people and to the peoples of other 
Communist-dominated nations. 


At Bat for Gettysburg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. IVOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 3 last I placed in the Appendix 
of the Concressionan Recorp an edi- 
torial regarding the preservation of Get- 
tysburg Battlefield as a national shrine, 
and as a member of the Interior Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee of the House, 
which handles these appropriations, I 
made some clarifying statements re- 
3 the present situation at Gettys- 

urg. 

There has been some very fine and 
complimentary reaction to my interest 
in perpetuating Gettysburg Battlefield 
in the best traditions of our American 
history, and to prevent commercial en- 
croachment at this historic spot. 

Mr. Speaker, under leaye to extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp I include an article from the 
Pottsville (Pa,) Republican, from the 
“Editorial Musings” of Mr. Walter S. 
Farquhar widely read columnist who is 
an authority on the history of Gettys- 
burg and who has lectured many times 
on the subject. Mr. Farquhar's article 
follows: 

Ar Bar ron GETTYSBURG 

It was gratifying to read in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp that our old friend, Dr. Ivor 
Fenton, is going to bat for Gettysburg. 

Congressman FENTON, in urging against 
commercial encroachment, is acting in sym- 
pathy with many of his constituents in 
Schuylkill and Northumberland Counties. 
He might be surprised to know how much 
interest there is in Pottsville, Shenandoah, 
Mahanoy City, and other places. 

This column, having read of desecration of 
the hallowed ground, was agreeably sur- 
prised to find, last November, that the 
trouble wasn’t as bad as had been feared, 
though ‘eternal vigilance may be necessary 
to prevent permanent defacement. 

One of the bones of contention was a 
grade school built on the first day's battle- 
field, not far from Barlow's Knoll. It is on 
the battlefield, all right, but is small and 
does not change the aspect of 1863 greatly. 
Nearby is the Poor District bullding, just as 
it stood before the battle. That should be 

‘ed. . 

We needed a guide to point out the auto- 
mobile dump, &fter falling to find it. Itison 
Powers’ Hill, considerably behind the Union 
battle line on Cemetery Ridge. There was 
no fighting on the site but it definitely is on 
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the battlefield and is of considerable historic 
value. It was there General Meade was 
forced to establish his headquarters, after 
being driven from two other sites by the 
Confederate cannonade which preceded 
Pickett's Charge. Meade, first was in the 
cottage of Lydia Leister, only about 200 yards 
back of the Union line. When the cottage 
became untenable he went back a little way 
to a barn, where his staff tried to carry on 
its work. But he soon had to vacate his new 
location, deciding to join Gen. Henry 
Slocum, commander of the 12th Corps, 
where the latter had established head- 
quarters on Powers’ Hill. 

That is why Powers! Hill is historic. It 
marks one of the few times when a general 
commanding a whole army was forced to 
seek new headquarters, twice, because of the 
fierceness of artillery fire. The auto dump, 
not too large, ought to be moved from there. 

In his speech, in the House of Representa- 
tives, Dr. FENTON brought out the fact that 
Gettysburg had lost an appropriation of 
$450,000 because Adams County politicians 
were arguing about some aspects of the situ- 
ation, The appropriation, then, was allo- 
cated to Bull Run, a place where the original 
appearance has been altered so greatly, it 
hardly can be recognized today, while 
Gettysburg retains its original appearance 
to a wonderful degree—for which reason it 
is the finest battlefield park in the world. 
It is something in which Pennsylvanians 
have reason to take pride. 

Dr. Fenton states that the United States 
has spent $3 million on Gettysburg in the 
last 10 years and proposes to allocate $2,- 
415,000 more, for the acquisition of 691 more 
acres, which will be expended as soon as 
Adams County officials set up adequate zon- 
ing regulations. He says, too, the Govern- 
ment is willing to trade some of its property 
for battlefield real estate which is of greater 
historical significance. He notes, too, that 
the Gettysburg Battlefield Preservation Asso- 
ciation is proceeding with a fund-raising 
plan to purchase additional land. The asso- 
ciation appears to be a private one which 
has done a great deal for the historic site. 

Gettysburg is the classic battle of the 
world because it offers more illustrative sit- 
uations for study of military tactics than 
does any other site, for which reason even 
its approaches are of great value. One of the 
main strategic considerations was the excel- 
lent concentration of the Union Army, most 
of its units being below the Mason-Dixon 
Line when the battle was joined. For that 
reason the terrain is historic as far as Pipe 

Creek, in Maryland. f 

Present encroachment is not great, but 
commercialism always is rampant and often 
triumphant. If allowed to go unchecked, it 
may deface what every loyal American views 
as hallowed ground. 


Pay for the Mail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
z Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it has 
long been my contention that we must 
increase postal rates if we are to improve 
postal services and put the Department 
on a self-supporting basis. If users 
would pay their proper share it would 
benefit taxpayers, reduce our national 
debt, promote modernization, and help 
postal employees. Iam inserting in the 
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CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a timely editorial 
which appeared in last night’s Washing- 
ton Evening Star: 

Par FOR THE MAIL 


Congress should forget its election-year 
coyness and authorize the postal rate in- 
creases recommened by President Eisen- 
hower. 

Failure to do so, in the face of an esti- 
mated $554 million postal service deficit in 
fiscal 1961 under existing rates, would be 
completely irresponsible and an affront to 
budgetary good sense. Furthermore, it 
would amount to a violation of policy which 
Congress itself spelled out in 1958 to the 
effect that “rates should be adjusted when- 
ever necessary to recover postal expenses.“ 

The longtime failure, and it is primarily 
the fault of Congress, to put the Nation's 
postal service on something approaching a 
self-supporting basis has been a costly one 
to the taxpayers. As the President pointed 
out in his budget message, and again in his 
special message to the Congress last week, 
the cumulative postal deficit for 13 post- 
war years totaled $6.8 billion—almost half 
the increase in the Federal debt during that 
same period. Interest charges alone on this 
$6.8 billion fragment of the debt amount to 
$200 million yearly. 

Economies and improved efficiency in 
postal operations during the postwar years 
have been more than offset by two factors. 
One has been the vast increase in volume 
of mail. The other has been the steacy rise 
in cost of virtually everything the Post Office 
Department uses or buys. Revenue-produc- 
ing rates have not kept pace. Increases 
recommended at this time would apply to 
virtually every category of mall, but would 
raise by only 1 cent the basic charges on 
first class and airmail. The Department 
estimates that this increase on first-class 
letters, for example, would cost the average 
famlly only about $1.80 yearly. In the long 
run, perpetuation of the deficit habit is apt 
to cost more—either in money or in deterio- 
ration of the service. 


The Philippine Sugar Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
which I received from Mr. R. L. Paguia, 
Administrator, Sugar Quota Adminis- 
tration, Department of Commerce and 
Industry, Manila, Philippine Islands: 

DPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND 
INDUSTRY, SUGAR QUOTA ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, 

Manila, March 10, 1960. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: On behalf of 
the sugarcane planters, millers and export- 
ers of sugar from the Philippines to the 
United States, allow me to express my heart- 
felt appreciation for the inclusion in the 
appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960, as an extension of 
your remarks, taking the cudgels for the 
Philippine sugar industry. 

As you already know, the Sugar Quota Ad- 
ministration is the Government agency in 
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the Philippines charged with the duty of 
promoting and enhancing not only the in- 
terests and welfare of the Philippine sugar 
industry but more importantly the larger 
interests of the country as a whole. That 15 
why, while our sugar industry will doubtless 
directly benefit from a share in the in- 
creased sugar consumption in the United 
States annually, the larger beneficiaries will 
ultimately be the people of my country 
through expanding employment opportuni- 
ties, strengthening of our dollar reserves and 
stabilizing the general economic situation 
of the Philippines. 

Based on the latest information at hand. 
we estimate that we will have available at 
the end of this crop year a surplus of about 
400,000. short tons of sugar after meeting 
our regular export requirements in the 
United States and the world market as well 
as our domestic consumption. Tou can 
therefore see that the Philippines could sup- 
ply any emergency need of the U.S. market to 
the extent of 400,000 short tons this year. 

We have read with a great deal of inter- 
est the editorial appearing in the Journal 
ot Commerce of New York, for February 17. 
1960, entitled “Castro Shows the Way 95. 
quoted in your extension of remarks, Since 
all the right thinking people anywhere will 
not feel glad over the fulminations 
of Dr. Castro against the U.S. Govern- 
ment, we as Christians cannot feel happy 
either when our neighbors go wrong. That 
is why, notwithstanding the current de- 
velopments engendered by Dr. Castro's re- 
gime in Cuba, we hope the pleasant and 
States and Cuba in the past will eventual- 
ly be restored. The Philippines only would 
want to receive from the United States what 
in justice belongs to it or to which is may 
be entitled. We do not like to be opportu- 
nistie nor rejoice over other people's mis- 
fortune, such as is now seemingly the lot of 
the Cuban people. 

We are always cognizant of the unique re- 
lations that have existed between the United 
States and the Philippines for the past 60 
years and are certainly glad to know that 
we can count on your friendship and sup- 
port in time of our need. We hope that you 
will continue to bestow upon the Philippines 
your invaluable help in obtaining for our 
country its just share in the increased sugar 
consumption of the United States or at least 
in placing our country on an equal footing 
with the other foreign sugar suppliers in the 
United States. 

Yours very truly, 
` R. L. Pacuta, 
Administrator. 


Purifying Democracy for Action 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. SANTANGELO, Mr. Speaker, the 
right to vote is the key to all civil 
rights. The right of full and free ex- 
pression through the ballot is long over- 
due on the American scene. The Con- 
gress has been debating the merits of 
the Celler bill, H.R. 8601, to enforce 8 
citizen's constitutional rights. The Na- 
tion is deeply concerned with the prog- 
ress of this all important bill. We are 
trying to bridge the gap between the 
pronouncements of our Declaration of 
Independence which declared that all 
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Men are created equal and the practices 
of our everyday life which display dis- 
crimination and inequality. 

Religious leaders have also spoken out 
on this very important subject. One of 
My constituents, Dr. Zev Zahavy, rabbi 
Of the Congregation Zichron Ephraim, 
located at 163 East 67th Street, New 
York City, delivered a sermon on March 
5, 1960, entitled “Purifying Democracy 
for Action.” This sermon is a clear ex- 
Pression of viewpoint and a cogent call 
to action. I am certain that the read- 
ers will profit from its reading. The 
Sermon follows: 

The fate of a democracy is presumably in 
the hands of the voters. Through the free 

llot, a majority may indicate its choice. 
Yet, one cannot help but wonder at the par- 
Sdoxical nature of American democracy. 

ere are certain inequities which defy the 

Tull expression of democracy on the Amer- 

scene, These inequities exist above 

4nd below the surface of the American socio- 

logical fabric. Their religious significance 

and racial overtones call for analysis from 
the pulpit. 

The right of full and free expression 
through the ballot is long overdue on the 

rican scene. The time has come for a 
Purification of American democracy. Biased 
Practices now contaminating the American 
flection process should be eliminated once 
and for all. 

This noble Nation boasts of more than nine 
score years of democracy's heritage. Strange- 
ly enough, though we have passed the half- 
Way mark in an enlightened 20th century, the 
dutmoded prejudices of the early Founding 
Fathers still await correction, In an era of 
advanced science and technology, American 
Citizens going to the polls are still denied 
the right of direct ballot. The old-fashioned 
electoral system with its many potential in- 
equities prevents Americans in this democ- 
Tacy of the United States from voting di- 
Tectly for the national candidate of their 
Choice. Under the present system, it is even 
Possible for a presidential candidate to re- 
Ceive a plurality of votes and yet suffer de- 
feat at the hands of the electoral college. 

The electoral system in national elections 
Should be abolished immediately. It is a 
dangerous contaminating factor and only its 
Complete elimination will help to purify 
American democracy. Present-day citizens 
are certainly mature enough to exercise their 
Will at the polls through a direct vote. 

The poll-tax system in some States is a 
blight upon the concept of democracy, Every 
Citizen deserves the right to exercise a free 
indiscriminate yote. The poll tax, with its 
Clearly racial designs, has contaminated 
American democracy long enough, Its elimi- 
Nation is vital if this Nation desires to claim 
the highest refinement of democracy before 
the court of world opinion. 

Are candidates for public office to be se- 
lected on the basis of their qualifications 
alone? The time is at hand when an indi- 
vidual should have the right to seek office 
Tegardiess of sex, race, or creed. The under- 
Current of popular prejudice in connection 
with the election of a President of these 
United States is a blemish on our democracy. 
There is no reason why a woman should be 
barred from this high office, simply because 
it is unprecedented for a member of the 
female sex to occupy the presidency. Neither 
Should religious prejudice bar an able candi- 
date from election. If a Roman Catholic 
seeks the presidency, he should be judged on 
the basis of his record, qualifications, and 
Policies, not on the basis of religion. 

Similarly, if an able American citizen of 
&nother race indicates the ability to hold 
Public office, his election should not be 
Prejudiced because of his color, 
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The unwritten law of politicians de- 
manding that an American presidential can- 
didate be a white, male, Protestant Mason, 
should be repealed in the minds of Ameri- 
cans who seek to strengthen and purify the 
fabric of this democracy. By refining the 
impurities and by removing the contami- 
nating factors, American democracy may be- 
come the model to inspire all nations in a 
promising free world. 


The State Versus Alice Marie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, are there 
any practical limits to the absurdities 
which will be undertaken in the name of 
officialdom? Some of us who wonder 
periodically about this question were, 
again discouraged by a recent story of an 
adoption case in New Jersey. 

I believe the column by John Ackel- 
mire, which follows as it appeared in the 
Indianapolis News on March 12, reflects 
the feelings of so many Americans who 
have seen theories replace feelings and 
regulations supersede hearts as govern- 
ment activity has become more and more 
entangling. We have been encouraged 
to learn in the meantime that little Alice 
Marie will be able to stay in the home 
which love has made for her and which 
will surely be a better stimulus for her 
exceptional intelligence than the great- 
est of libraries and museums pervaded 
by an antiseptic chill. 

The article follows: 

Tue STATE Versus ALICE MARrE—A TEST Case 
FoR 1984? 
(By John Ackelmire) 

I am not a member of any organized po- 
litical party; I am a Sorehead. In nearly 
four decades of varying degrees of political 
awareness, I often have felt like the lady 
who said of the 1948 presidential election: 
“Thank God, only one of them can win.“ 

But if I were a political candidate, or a 
political manager, or a political manipula- 
tor, I should take the case of Alice Marie 
Combs and squeeze every last drop of vote- 
getting advantage out of it. 

Here is a case made to order for the hu- 
man heart. At the same time it presents 
in understandable everyday terms the epic 
struggle of our age—the struggle of the in- 
dividual and the family unit against Mass 
Man, that mythical beneficiary of the ugly, 
faceless superstate. 

Most readers are aware of the case of Alice 
Marie. At 4 she is the central figure in a 
deeply significant legal tussle now in the 
hands of a three-judge superior court panel 
in Trenton, N.J. 

Alice is a foster child technically under 
the jurisdiction of the New Jersey Board of 
Child Welfare. But since infancy she has 
been- in all but a biological and legalistic 
sense the very real daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Combs, of Old Bridge, N.J. 

This drama of the individual versus the 
superstate reached its denouement after 
the Combses sought to adopt Alice. 

The board said no. It said the Combses 
are not fit culturally or financially to develop 
the child’s abilities. 
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Although she does not know it in her in- 
nocent joy and the security of a happy home. 
with loving foster parents, Alice has a near- 
genius intelligence-quotient rating. 

The board's social workers, psychologists 
and assorted worrywarts do not claim there 
is anything really wrong with the Combses. 
They are decent, honorable citizens. He 
earns about $120 a week, and they have a 
$17,000 home. 

But, a board report states, the couple 
appears to have little cultural interests.” 
Too much television, not enough books. 

A sociologists said Alice’s superior mind 
“unfolding in a process of maturation re- 
quires a wealthy educational environment 
and cultural predilections so that she can 
profit from these experiences.” 

In short, jerk the child from the home 
she knows and loves, place her with some 
rich strangers, and maybe she can learn to 
talk the same sort of mumbo-jumbo as that 
sociologist. She may not be happy but she 
will be glib. 

The board evidently is not too concerned 
about the emotional warp that might result 
from such a move; it simply wants Alice to 
have better blue gowns and more culture. 

So here it is. The State of New Jersey 
versus Alice Marie Combs, age 4. A sort of 
test case for the all-powerful Big Brother- 
hood foreseen, too prophetically, I fear, by 
George Orwell in his famous novel, 1984.“ 

The individual means nothing; the family 
unit means nothing; love and warm senti- 
ment mean nothing. ** 

The state—ah, the state means every- 
thing. Bow down to the State, you craven 
nobodies, you nothings, you expendable ants 
of shared labor. 

Yes, if I were an antistatist politician, I'd 
try to make something of the Alice Marie 
Combs case. 

One might start out by checking into the 
cultural and financial credentials of quite 
a few Americans who served their country, 
their world and their God far above and 
beyond the capacity of most persons with 
inherited wealth and silverspoon educations. 
Abe Lincoln and Tom Edison come swiftly to 
mind. The list could be expanded in- 
definitely. 

And, then, there was a Man whose parents, 
by all accounts, were miserably poor and 
probably lagged shockingly in the cultural 
attainments that seem so important to the 
New Jersey Board of Child Welfare. 

Before the Roman superstate washed its 
hands and the mob lynched this Man, He 
spoke often to the multitudes of love and 
of little children—but never, so far as is 
known, of IQ ratings. 


— — 
Prayers for Slovakia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader 
Evening News of Friday, March 11, 1960: 

PRAYERS For SLOVAKIA 

On March 14, 1939, Slovakia was pro- 
claimed an independent state under the 
tremendous pressures and confusion pre- 
valling in that troubled era. In anticipa- 
tion of the 2ist anniversary of this declara- 
tion of independence, Americans of Slovak 
extraction in northeastern Pennsylyania and 
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in many sections of the country will offer 
prayers and supplications at special masses 
in their churches on Sunday, asking God 
to deliver the land of their forefathers from 
the Red tyranny and to grant those who are 
carrying on in the old country under the 
most difficult circumstances the grace of 
perserverance until their suffering comes to 
an end. 

It is understandable that in Luzerne 
County, where the first Slovak Roman 
Catholic church in America was established 
and where such an outstanding churchman 
as the late Reverend Joseph Murgas labored, 
the observance of this milestone should 
take on a religious flavor. 

With the demise of the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia in 1939, Slovakia declared 
ite independence. For 6 short years, it 
maintained a precarious existence and then 
it was overrun by the Soviet Union which 
formally set up a Communist “republic” in 
1948, 

So the Iron Curtain was rung down on 
Slovakia with Incredible hardships and pri- 
vations for the 4 million natives, persisting 
to this day. The outside world can only 
guess at what has happened there, but ob- 
viously these persecuted people, harrassed 
on so many sides, have suffered a great deal. 
When it will end is anybody's guess, but 
many will share the hopes of some 50,000 
Americans of Slovak extraction locally that 
the liberation of the land of thelr fore- 
fathers and the restoration of peace with 
liberty and justice will not be postponed too 
long. 


The Rosemary Johnson Case and the 
Governor of West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
2 or 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, on February 
29 I brought to the attention of the 
Members the shocking story of the Rose- 
mary Johnson case and the part played 
in it by the Governor of West Virginia, 
I am now inserting in the RECORD a copy 
of a letter from Mr. V. L. Martin, of 
Mount Hope, W. Va., to the editor of the 
Beckley Post Herald, giving Mr. Martin's 
views on the Governor's reaction to my 
remarks: 

OUR Reapers SPEAK 
V. L. MARTIN, 
Mount Hope, W. Va., March 2, 1960. 
Eprror, BECKLEY Post HERALD, 
Beckley, W. Va. 

Dran Eprror: Referring to the news item 
“Underwood Scores Lawmaker Critical of 
Rosemary Case,” in which Gov. Cecil H. 
Underwood suggested that the Honorable 
Warne L. Hays, Democrat, of Ohio, should 
tend to the business of representing his 
constituents and leave West Virginia affairs 
alone, of course that is Mr. Underwood's own 
private opinion, however, as a citizen of 
West Virginia and knowing that thousands 
of our West Virginians owe their very exist- 
ence to the economic progressiveness of the 
State of Ohio and having full knowledge of 
the desperate situation in West Virginia it 
would appear that the Honorable WAYNE L. 
Hays would have time to spare from his 
constituents and certainly West Virginia 
stands in need of outside help. 

In his public expression the Governor 
emphasized that because Representative 
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Hays did not see eye-to-eye with the Gov- 
ernor in the Rosemary case, that the Repre- 
sentative is a demagog, It should be 
pointed out to the Governor that by this 
measure multiplied thousands of his West 
Virginia citizens are demagogs and the 
Governor may be looking to these “dema- 
gogs” for his support to the office of US. 
Senator. 
Yours very truly, 
V. L. MARTIN. 


Baring Calls on Secretary of Commerce 
To Cause Resignation of Those Who 
Are Responsible for Issuance of False 
Technical Data by the Bureau of Public 
Roads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the Recorp an extract of a cer- 
tain document dated October 16, 1959, 
and certain relevant letters of a subse- 
quent exchange between Frederick H. 
Mueller, Secretary of Commerce, and me. 
These letters previously have not been 
released, These items studied in con- 
text reveal more clearly the gravity of 
the highway program scandal, the fact 
that parties ranking the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads know about the unrefuted 
charge of issuance of false technical data 
by the Bureau of Public Roads in the 
Reno matter and have not acted to cause 
resignation from office of those officials 
and engineers who are responsible for 
the falsification, the magnitude of the 
task which must be accomplished by the 
John A. Blatnik Special Subcommittee 
on the Federal-Aid Highway Program, 
and the degree to which the interstate 
highway program administration has 
eroded the moral fiber of the American 
people. I now wish to insert in the REC- 
orp the relevant extract of a docu- 
ment signed by Walter S. BARING, Con- 
gressman for Nevada, dated October 16, 
1959, and sent on October 22, 1959, to 
Frederick H. Mueller, Secretary of Com- 
merce, and acknowledged by the Secre- 
tary, and the letter of November 4, 
1959, from Frederick H. Mueller which 
dates the acknowledgement. Continu- 
ing the letter exchange, on January 27, 
1960, I addressed a letter to the Secretary 
of Commerce now appearing in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of February 4, 1960, 
pages A963 and A964. In that letter to 
Mr. Mueller I showed conclusively that 
the Bureau of Public Roads did falsify 
pertinent technical information in pre- 
senting its side of the picture to, the 
John A. Blatnik special subcommit- 
tee investigating the selection of the 
routing of the interstate freeway sys- 
tem from the California State line 
through Reno and Sparks to Vista, Ney. 
I now wish to insert in the Recorp the 
unresponsive answer Mr. Mueller sent 
me on February 18, 1960, and the letter 
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I addressed to Mr. Mueller on March 9. 
1960, in which I set forth that it appears 
incumbent on the Secretary of Com- 
merce to cause the resignation from of- 
fice of those officials and engineers who 
are responsible for the falsification of 
technical and economic fact. The ex- 
tract of document and letters follow: 
RELEVANT EXTRACT oF A DOCUMENT SIGNED BY 

WALTER S. BARING, CONGRESSMAN FOR NE- 

VADA, DATED OCTOBER 16, 1959, AND SENT ON 

OCTOBER 22, 1959, TO Freperick H. MUEL- 

LER, SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, AND AC- 

KNOWLEDGED BY THE SECRETARY 

NEVADA s 

The President, the Members of Congress, 
my constituents, and the American public 
at large know that for more than 2 years 
I have been opposing efforts by the Bureau 
of Public Roads and the methods employed 
by it to bisect downtown Reno with a 
Street interstate route which would cause 
irreparable damage to Reno's industrial 
growth, 

The people of Reno sense that the plan- 
ning and geometric design standards de- 
manded by the Bureau of Public Roads for 
the Third Street route will permanently in- 
jure Reno, yet these people and the Congress 
of the United States have been confronted 
with the presentation of false data by the 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

Public resentment - against the Third 
Street route caused the House Subcommittee 
on the Reno Interstate Highway to hold 
hearings in Reno on February 24, 25, and 
26, 1959, as reported in House Report No. 
292," April 23, 1959. 

As shown on page 10 of that report, the 
Bureau of Public Roads submitted a 4.6 ben- 
efit-cost ratio for the Third Street route and 
only a 1.1 benefit-cost ratio for the North 
Rim route. 

The North Rim route is important be- 
cause the people of Reno believe it would 
spare their city and they have asked its 
adoption as opposed to the Third Street 
route. 

Analysis of the data on page 10 of the re- 
port, on the map in the report, and in “Road 
User Benefit Analyses for Highway Improve- 
ments,” American Association of State High- 
way Officials, reprinted April 1957, reveals 
that the 4.6 benefit-cost ratio for the 
Street route is false, as it derives from 4 
necessarily implied assumption that operat- 
ing costs on the present streets and High- 
way Route 40 exceed 18.8 cents per mile, 
which is false. 

The Bureau of Public Roads, by its pres- 
entation of this false information before 
the House subcommittee in favor of the 
Third Street route which the Bureau had 
approved, has influenced the judgment of 
the Congress of the United States in a man- 
ner to deprive the people of Reno of the 
effectiveness of their constitutional right 
for a redress of grievances. 

Elsewhere than in Nevada I learn the cit- 
izens have found the Bureau of Public 
Roads at work with State highway depart- 
ments and their consultants to force un- 
warranted highway construction upon the 
public. 

Tur SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., November 4, 1959. 
Hon. WALTER S. BARING, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Bartnc: I have received your 
note of October 22, 1959, and the accom- 
panying papers. We have discussed the ma- 
terlals with the Federal Highway Adminis- 
trator and will consider them in our future 
administration of the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act. 

With respect to the situation in Reno, 
we have approved the Third Street Route 
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as requested by State officials. It is our be- 
that the initiative for any change lies 
With the State government, 

I appreciate very much your courtesy in 
Sending me the materials on the admin- 
istration of the highway program. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. H. MUELLER, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., February 18, 1980. 

Hon, Warrer 8. BARING, 
House of Representatives, 

ashington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Bartnc: This is in reply to your 

Communications dated January 27 and 

February 3 concerning the location of the 
interstate route in the Reno-Sparks area in 
Nevada. 

The Bureau of Public Roads has author- 

ized the State of Nevada to acquire the 
t-of-way on the section of this inter- 
State route extending from the California 
tate line eastward to Lawton, Nev. One 
Parcel was authorized on November 7, 1958, 

and the remainder on October 30, 1959. 
In your letter of January 27 you discuss 
calculation of the benefit-cost ratio 
Used in justifying the Third Street Route. 
ratio was computed on the basis of 
Standard procedures which have been de- 
veloped by the Bureau of Public Roads in 
Cooperation with the States, and which are 
Published and available to any interested 
n. The factors developed in the Reno 
fase are not substantially different from 
in many other urban route studies in 

all parts of the country. 

The benefit-cost ratio is used as an ob- 
lective guide to engineering judgment, but 
Se not the sole basis for the decision on 

© Third Street Route. There was in ad- 
tion to considerable volume of engineer- 

g and traffic studies which took into ac- 
fount local conditions, All of this material 
Was available to the State highway depert- 
Ment, and the county and city governing 

es in their decision to recommend this 
Toute to the Bureau of Public Roads, after 
donsultation in detall with the Bureau on 

e same basis as is done on other projects 

dughout the country. 

woe of the pertinent materials and records 

ere made available to the Blatnik subcom- 
outtee and evaluated by that group. In all 
Gat highway work we deal with objective 

ta which are developed and presented to 
key by State officials, who in turn deal with 
Heal governing bodies. In the Reno case 
— the responsible governing bodies have 
in n informed and have participated in the 
tat tate route location, and the decision 
8 made has not been changed by 


We have been requested by the House 
a blic Works Committee to express our views 
es Your bill, H.R. 5802, which would pro- 

bit the expenditure of Federal funds on 
8 € Third Street routing. we shall present 
ta Views to the committee in the near fu- 
t e. Generally, this Department does not 
avor legislation dealing with specific routes, 
ane ting that such matters should be han- 
8 through the authorities of the States 

ting in cooperation with the Federal Gov- 
ernment as provided in the present law. 

We realize that in matters of individual 
Toute location there is room for disagree- 
We feel that our policy of using ob- 
wi criteria and continued cooperation 

th the duly constituted State and local 
authorities will provide the best means of 
pPPraising the issues inyolved in route 
ocation, 

Sincerely yours, 
F. H. MUELLER, 
Secretary of Commerce. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 9, 1960. 
Re issuance of false technical data by the 
Bureau of Public Roads, 
Mr. FREDERICK H. MUELLER, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Commerce Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Ma. Secretary: This will acknowl- 
edge your letter of February 18, 1960. 

Thank you for the information that the 
Bureau of Public Roads—a bureau of your 
Department— has authorized the State of 
Nevada to acquire (the remainder on October 
30, 1959 of) the right-of-way on the section 
of this interstate route extending from the 
California State line eastward to Lawton, 
Nev.” 

The Bureau of Public Roads made this 
authorization after I sent to you on October 
22, 1959, in a document dated October 16, 
1959, a charge that the Bureau of Public 
Roads did falsify pertinent technical infor- 
mation in presenting its side of the picture 
to the John A. Blatnik subcommittee investi- 
gating the selection of the routing of the 
Interstate Freeway System from the Cali- 
fornia State line through Reno and Sparks 
to Vista, Nev. 

This matter is recorded in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record, February 4, 1960, pages 
A963, A964. 

To date, my charge has been accepted 
without objection. 

Iam not discussing whether the 4.6 bene- 
fit-cost ratio assigned by the Bureau of 
Public Roads to the Third Street Route in 
Reno “was computed on the basis of stand- 
ard procedures which have been developed 
by the Bureau of Public Roads in coopera- 
tion with the States, and which are pub- 
lished and available to any interested 

on.“ 

Iam not now discussing the issue of route 
location, 

I am discussing the issuance of false tech- 
nical data by the Bureau of Public Roads. 

If my charge remains unrefuted, it ap- 
pears incumbent upon you to cause the res- 
ignation from office of those officials and 


engineers who are responsible for the falsi- 


fication of technical and economic fact. 

On February 4. 1960, I wrote a letter to 
Con an JoHN A. BLATNIK, Chairman, 
Special Subcommittee on the Federal-aid 
highway program, which contained the fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

“Misstatement of technical or economic 
fact is almost invariably a necessary first 
step to collusion and fraud. 

“Do you believe payment of Federal ap- 
propriation or aid funds should be withheld 
from any agency at any level of Federal, 
State, county, or local administration as 
long as any revealed falsifier continues to 
hold office in the agency or continues to 
advise the agency as a consultant?“ 

The continuing viability of the United 
States of America depends on the furnishing 
of accurate technical and economic fact to 
public bodies by constituted authorities and 
their consultants. 5 ` 

Sincerely, 
WALTER S. BARING, 
Congressman jor Nevada. 


A Canadian Looks at Our Growth Mania 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following letter to 
the editor from the Wall Street Journal 
of February 29, 1960: 

CURB ON GOVERNMENT 


EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

Your excellent editorial in the February 
11 issue, How To Play Grow!“ reminded me 
of the cartoon you carried some weeks ago. 
This showed two Senators back-dropped by 
the Capitol with one Senator saying to the 
other, “Honestly now, wouldn't you sooner 
be President than right?” I think that deep 
down all the members of the “growth-by- 
Government” club would sooner be Presi- 
dent than right. 

Reduced to fundamentals, the idea of 
growth-by-Government is absurd. It is self- 
evident that the Government can only give 
what it has already taken away. That is to 
treat it with magnanimity. In practical real- 
ity the Government can only give a great 
deal less than what it has already taken 
away due to the immense burden of the 
national debt and other costs of Government, 
Thus the Government takes from the econ- 
omy purchasing power equal to the total tax 
collected and returns to it an amount which 
has been reduced by the interest on the 
national debt and the other costs of Govern- 
ment administration. The thing I can’t see 
is how that can possibly cause any overall 
growth. Industrial and administrative pro- 
ductivity and market demand would seem 
to me to be more fundamental to growth 
and yet such words are never mentioned by 
our learned friends, 

History itself proves that growth-by-Gov- 
ernment is nonsense. Roosevelt’s “spend 
ourselves rich“ presidential campaign was 
nothing but a vote-getting gimmick, albeit 
mighty successful as a vote getter. Although 
much humanitarian legislation was passed 
in the hungry thirties during elt's 
Presidency it was certainly not the Govern- 
ment spending which brought the country 
back to prosperity. Prosperity returned be- 
cause of the underlying economic forces and 
the world crisis of World War II. 

The best thing the Government can do 
to spur economic growth is to leave the pur- 
chasing power and the money where it right- 
fully belongs, in the pocket of the American 


citizen, 
à R. G, Rose. 
WILLOWDALE, ONTARIO, 


Duncan C. Taylor, Top Executive in 
Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., Promoted 
to Rank of Colonel in U.S. Marine 
Corps Reserve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENŅSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader 
Evening News of Wednesday, March 9, 
1960: 

> COLONEL TAYLOR'S PROMOTION 

Promotion of Duncan C. Taylor, an exe- 
cutive of the Eberhard Faber Pencil Co. at 
Mountaintop and a resident of White Haven. 
to the rank of colonel in the Marine Corps 
Reserve is impressive recognition for a man 
who has served his country with distinction 
in peace and war. 
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Colonel Taylor emerged from the Second 
World War with an outstanding record of 
service in the Pacific where the corps wrote 
many stirring chapters in its brilliant his- 
tory, spanning almost two centuries, It is 
easier to understand the achievements of the 
Marine Corps in the confilct against Japan 
when the service of men with the back- 
ground, resolution, courage and qualities of 
leadership Colonel Taylor possesses is con- 
sidered. 

Colonel Taylor, despite the demands upon 
him by Eberhard Faber and the United 
States Trademark Association, of which he 
also is director and member of the execu- 
tive committee, still devotes considerable 
time to the Marine Corps as administrative 
officer for a volunteer training unit under 
the jurisdiction of the Fourth Marine Corps 
Reserve with headquarters in Philadelphia. 
It is reassuring to his fellow countrymen to 
know that men of Colonel Taylor's caliber 
continue to share their talents with a 
branch of the service that is a part of our 
first line of defense. 


Emergency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
cluding in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ex- 
cerpts from a statement by Mr. Fred v. 
Heinkel, president of the Missouri Farm- 
ers Association. 

Mr. Heinkel is head of one of the 
largest State farm cooperatives and is 
one of the ablest farm leaders in the 
Nation. 

In stressing the need for sound and 
effective farm legislation at this session 
of Congress he explains: 

Long-range farm legislation is highly de- 
sirable and should have urgent attention 
but unless emergency legislation Is enacted 
now, applying to 1960, and becomes effective 
at an early date, many farmers will not be 
around to participate in a long-range pro- 


gram. 

Many farmers are facing bankruptcy. 
Many others have taken or are seeking off- 
the-farm jobs for which they are unsuited, 
untrained, and unskilled. Many farm wives 
have been forced into urban employment to 
the neglect of their homes and families, As 
the economic crisis deepens throughout rural 
America not only farmers but many small 
businessmen and small rural communities, 
who also depend directly upon farm income 
for their support, are losing hope for the 
future. 

Provisions spending bills for the disposal 
of present Government stocks, and long- 
term objectives for the commodities covered 
would in my opinion be very desirable for 
the future welfare of American agriculture. 
However, I do not believe they provide the 
pricing help needed now. 

The proposals in effect provide that by 
agreement the farmer to reduce his pro- 
duction of feed units for 1960, 1961, and 
1962 not to exceed 334 percent for any one 
year, would receive from Government stock 
feed units equivalent to such reduction. 

The farmer’s incentive for this reduction 
would be about 33% percent of his produc- 
tion without production cost. However, for 
the 3 years 1960, 1961, and 1962 there would 
be available for marketing or feeding ap- 
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proximately the same tonnage of feed grains 
as produced over the past 5 years. There- 
fore, prices received by farmers could be 
expected to decline even further for this 


From reports I am receiving dally from 
farmers, bankers, production credit associa- 
tions and others, I am genuinely concerned 
that very few farmers can stand even 1 or 2 
more years of our present price situation in 
agriculture. 

If such proposals could be amended to 
provide for deficiency payments for the 
transition period of 1960, 1961, and 1962, 
with such payments on all farm products 
and being based on previous years’ average 
market prices in each case, It could be the 
basis for solving our long-range problems in 
agriculture and saving thousands of family 
farmers from bankruptcy in the immediate 
future. 


Mr, Speaker, my office is receiving 
from day to day an unprecedented num- 
ber of letters from farmers who, due to 
the low price of farm products and the 
high price of everything entering into 
their cost of production, are unable to 
meet their bills and who can not borrow 
from the local bank, or the Farm and 
Home Administration or the local pro- 
duction credit association enough money 
to put in their crops and feed their live- 
stock during the coming spring. 

It is to be hoped that, as Mr. Heinkel 
proposes, prompt action can be taken 
at this session of Congress to meet this 
pressing situation. 

Time is rw out. 

Why not spend a little less time on 
politics and do something for the farmer 
and the country? 


Air Force Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr, 
Speaker, this morning the U.S. Air Force 
honored the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics by presenting it with the of- 
ficial Air Force flag. The presentation 
was made by Gen. Thomas D. White, 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force, in the 
presence of committee members and Air 
Force Under Secretary Joseph V. Charyk. 
I should like at this point to include my 
remarks, made in acceptance of the flag 
on behalf of the committee: 

Mr. Secretary, General White, distinguished 
guests, and members of the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics, on behalf of the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics I 
want to thank you, and each of you, and the 
Air Force generally, for this beautiful offi- 
cial flag of the U.S. Air Force. It is a gift 
to the commiſ tee and will stand in its proper 
place in a proud position here in this com- 
mittee room throughout the long, and I be- 
lieve, glorious, career of this new standing 
committee of the Congress of the United 
States. 

The Air Force is the youngest department 
of the Department of Defense. In a few 
short years, however, it has built for itself 
an enviable position in the minds of the 
people of the United States anda glorious 
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history because of its fine accomplishments 
and outstanding achievements. 

I can recall when the Air Force was a part 
of the Signal Corps. Later on, it expanded 
the bonds which held the Alr Force tight- 
ly within the confines of the Signal Corps 
and it became the Air Corps, with its own 
organization and with its own command. 
The day came when those with imagination 
conceived the idea that the Air Force should 
be a coequal part of the armed services along 
with the Army and the Navy—brothers in 
arms in joint defense of the United States. 
This seemed a simple matter to most of us 
but others in Congress did not agree. A bit- 
ter fight ensued, but out of the smoke of 
battle and out of the travail of our efforts 
came this great patriotic and defense organi- 
zation known as the Air Force, 

This fact alone did not make the Air 
Force a coequal branch in the Defense De- 
partment. On the contrary, the Army and 
the Navy both had academies to teach their 
young officers all the routine and the knowl- 
edge of their own branches. The Air Force 
had none. I am proud to say, Mr. Secre- 
tary and Members, that I was one of those 
who introduced a bill to establish an Air 
Force Academy. True, Mr. Secretary, I had 
{n mind that the Academy would be located 
in Louisiana—that is really the best place 
for it—but instead it went to Colorado and 
it is now performing its appointed task of 
turning out graduates for commissions in 
the Air Force. At this time, there are other 
jobs to be done—not major ones, but minor 
fringe-types to round out the Air Force into 
a well-ordered, well-organized, coequal 
branch of the Department of Defense. I 
am not going to go into that matter here. 
It is not the proper place, it is not the proper 
time for a presentation of such a discus- 
sion. In the final analysis, the Air Force 
can continue to function in a manner which 
is the pride of the people of the United 
States. 

Since World War I almost on every field 
of battle, members of the Air Force have 
actively participated and by their gallantry 
brought glory to this banner. They have 
been rugged, vigorous, brave, and patriotic 
persons who have been to die—and 
many have died—in the defense of this ban- 
ner, 

Ot course, therefore, Mr. Secretary and 
General White, we are proud of this fiag— 
proud that it will belong to this committee 
and will have a proper place in this commit- 
tee room where all who come to help us in 
the work of legislating within our juris- 
diction may see it and glory in the fact that 
men like you and others have given un- 
stintedly of their time and talent in their 
efforts to help this committee chart a direct 
course in this new field, so that that banner 
may be held aloft with pride and conviction. 

Let me again thank you, Mr. Secretary 
and General White, that your kindness has 
brought you here this morning and for your 
interest in our committee and for your 
patriotism and devotion to our membership. 
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Speaker, every student, parent, and edu- 
cator in the United States should read 
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the following address by Hon. Sam 
Pettengill: 
[From the Vermont Academy Bulletin, 
June 1957] 
THE BLESSING or STRUGGLE 
(By the Honorable Samuel B. Pettengill, 

V.A., 1904, delivered at the ceremony of 

induction of new members of the cum 

laude society, Sunday evening, May 24, 

1957) 

When I got through Vermont Academy, 
College and law school, I played a good deal 
Of chess while waiting for clients who were 
bold enough to let me practice on them. 

Chess, as some of you know, is the most 
dificult of all games. The combinations and 
Permutations on the chessboard run into 
the octillions and no man ever has, or ever 
Will completely master it. 

Chess masters are relative only to other 
Players. Nevertheless they are remarkable 
men, One of several I got to know was 

uel Lasker, of Berlin, Germany, who 

been world’s champion for 24 years. He 

Was not a mental freak. He had a doctor of 

phy in mathematics and wrote a pro- 

found book on philosophy, In addition, he 

was a kind and gentle man—then in his 
Sixties. 

We got him to come to my hometown of 
South Bend to put on an exhibition match 
With some 30 local players. At supper that 
night, we asked this grand master why he 

given so much of his life to chess. 

He said: “The chessboard is a symbol of 
life—of all life. The essence of life is 
Struggle. Take struggle out of chess, or out 
of life, and what is left? In chess I have 
found happiness.” - 

Tħat was 35 years ago. I have never for- 
gotten his words and have often sald to 
young parents, “Don't take struggle out of 
Jour children’s lives.” 

The instinct of fathers and mothers is to 
do just that—to make life easier for my boy 
than it was to me. It is interesting to note 
that youth is sounder in this matter than 
age. Youth revels in competitive sport, 
whether to do something better than his 
fellows, or to beat some previous record. 

Even small children, when they invent 
games of their own, always put struggle into 

em. 

Struggle is a blessing to be sought for, 
Not an evil to be avoided. 

We have met tonight to honor those who 
have won the honor of 2 cum laude stu- 
dent. But honors are silly toys, unimportant 
in themselves, important only as evidence of 
Something well done. Those of you who did 
not win had the struggle as well as the 
Winners—which is the thing that counts. 

So I congratulate both the winners and 
those who tried hut did not win. I know 
who is going to get the big rewards of life. 

In recent years, society has gone nuts on 
the pusillanimous cult of security, guaran- 
teed by Government; in short, a nation of 
Parasites. The illusion of the age is that 
People can vote themselves rich. It is a 
Superstitution that social security depends 
On the promises of politicians; not on the 
character, competence, and courage of men. 
It is a fable and a fraud that the output of 
Society can be greater than the input of 
individuals. ; 

It is a universal complaint that nobody 
Wants to work any more, or only enough to 
get by. Employers are frantic for depend- 
able employees. Labor unions have the 
laudable desire to improve the position of 
thelr members, but they overplay this hand 
when they say “Stretch it out. Take it easy. 
Do no more than enough to stay on the 
payroll.” 

When young people apply for their first 
job, they ask, “When will I begin to draw 
& pension? How many coffee breaks in a 
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day? How many holidays? How long and 
frequent are the paid vacations? And if I 
work more than 40 hours in the 144 hours 
in 6 days, do I get time and a half?” 

The young men who ask none of these 
questions are sure to get and hold a job. In 
fact, this sort of young men have a golden 
age ahead of them, They will have less com- 
petition than that kind of men have ever 
had—and greater rewards. 

When I was at Vermont Academy, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was President, He attracted 
national attention when he said: “I wish 
to preach not the doctrine of ignoble ease, 
but the doctrine of the strenuous life.” He 
said of himself, let me wear out, not rust out. 
He told young men to hit the line hard, He 
told women not to shirk their prime function 
to bear children, He said this at a time 
when any woman who had more than two 
children was considered subhuman, if not 
a little indecent. 

Theodore Roosevelt dreamed nobly of his 
country, and by the fire of his example, lit 
other fires in millions of homes. It was 
said that Washington founded the Nation, 
Lincoln saved it, and T. R. revitalized it. 
He appealed to the strong side of men as 
is now done chiefly by marine sergeants and 
the coaches of athletics like my old friend, 
Knute Rockne. 

“Rock” had no use for “lounge lizards” 
or “tea hounds” on a college campus. Youth 
liked that. They flocked to Notre Dame to 
play under Rockne, and when his players 
were behind at the end of the first half, they 
proceeded to pull the game out of the fire 
because “we can't let ‘Rock’ down.” 

A century ago, Italy was under foreign 
rule. It was then that Mazzini, or was it his 
fellow patriot, Garibaldi? appealed to the 
strong side of men with these words: “Young 
men of Italy, I offer you nothing but the 
water of the streams as your drink. I offer 
you nothing but black bread as your food, 
and nothing but the blue canopy of heaven 
and the lights of the eternal stars as your 
covering at night. But if you follow me, 
young men of Italy, you and I will be free.” 

They followed and Italy became a republic, 

But today, the general appeal is to the soft 
side of men—envy, self-pity, covetousness, 
class hatred. Our elections have become 
auctions in which rival politicians of both 
the old parties out-bid each other by opening 
the door of the treasury In exchange for 
votes. 

“Could and get it“ is the slogan as people 
become the vandals of their own country and 
“bread and circuses" the formula for political 
advancement. 

In the educational field, men like John 
Dewey have tried to eliminate struggle from 
the classroom. No required subjects! No 
examinations. They develop inferlority com- 
plexes, rather than the challenge to do bet- 
ter. Never punish a child, Children should 
be wholly free, And so forth. With the re- 
sult that employers despair because Johnny 
can’t read and Mabel can't spell. 

So we have cities with few citizens, but 
many who wish to share the blessings of 
liberty, but shirk its burdens. 

This is not the spirit of 1776, nor of the 
great chess master, nor of Theodore Roose- 
velt. America needs a rebirth of “the strenu- 
ous life’ and I know I am talking to young 
men who will take their part in it. 

It was said of those who crossed the Ap- 
palachians down into the valleys of the Ohio, 
the Mississippi, and the Missouri and pushed 
the frontiers of freedom to the Pacific shore 
that the cowards never started and the weak 
never arrived. With no capital save cour- 
age and no resource except resourcefulness 
they bullt the American empire. 

Here are the hundreds of miles of stone 
walls of Vermont—every stone dug from the 
ground and moved to where it now lies by ox 


power and human muscle alone. We think 
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of the pyramids of Egypt, and the tens of 
thousands of slaves who dragged the huge 
stones across the desert under the whips of 
their masters. It is my guess that the stone 
walls of Vermont represent more toil than 
the pyramids, But the walls were lald by 
the free choice of freemen. They scorned 
delights and lived laborious days. 

It is good to have a school for young men 
in sight of those stone walls. 

Avoid struggle, and life becomes sterile, 
vapid, and meaningless. Our mental hospi- 
tals are being filled with thousands of neu- 
rotics, many of whom feel inadequate to 
meet life because they were protected from 
taking the bumps in childhood. 

No man was ever greater than the difficul- 
ties he overcame. Great difficulties, great 
men. Small difficulties, small men, From 
struggle comes strength, and physical and 
mental health. 

It is only struggle that calls forth hidden 
powers we do not know we have. The great 
psychologist, William James, said the aver- 
age person does not put forth more than 10 
percent of his potential, : 

Let me tell you a story of my great grand- 
father Peter Pettengill, who came to Ver- 
mont in 1787. One time his hired man was 
chopping down trees In the virgin forest and 
did not come to the house at noon for lunch. 
My great grandfather went to see what was 
wrong, He found that a tree had fallen on 
the hired man and killed him. With noth- 
ing but the strength of his own powerful 
body, Peter lifted the tree off the dead man 
and carried him to the house. 

Whence came his strength to do that? 
From the challenge before him. That tree 
was never cut into timber or firewood. It 
lay where it fell. Other strong men in the 
neighborhood came and tried to lift the tree. 
They could not. Why? Because they did 
not have the incentive that Peter had. Nor 
could Peter himself ever lift the tree again. 
The incentive was gone, 

You have all seen athletes at times play 
over their heads. Why? Because of the 
challenge and its acceptance. 

It is men who have counted struggle as 
a blessing who get the big rewards of life, 
As Emerson said, God keeps an honest ac- 
count with men. 

The hard surgical cases, where life hangs 
on a heartbeat, do not go to the dilettante 
surgeon. The tough engineering problem, 
like building a bridge across a mighty river, 
does not go to the engineer who has always 
looked for the easy jobs. And the same for 
lawyers, and top executives in business, 

If at times you feel that you did not have 
the same chance that others have, ask your- 
self what chance did Abraham Lincoln have? 
Remember that “it is not so much the size of 
the dog in the fight that counts, but the 
size of the fight in the dog.” 

You young men face a time of struggle 
with an enemy of your country more danger- 
ous than King George III in 1776—the god- 
less Caesars of atheistic communism. Face 
up to it. Lick it. Put it and all its teach- 
ing out of our schools, churches, public af- 
fairs, and private life. What our fathers be- 
queathed us is still the last best hope of 
earth, Save it for your boys and girls. 

Remember robust Robert Browning: “I 
count life just a stuff to try the soul's 
strength on, educe the man.” 

Remember Tennyson’s Ulysses“ and the 
old Greeks “who ever with a frolic welcoms 
took the thunder and the sunshine“ —the 
hard hours with the same zest as the pleas- 
ant ones. a 

Remember the poem of the frontier: 


“I dream no dream of a nursemaid state, 
That spoons me out my food. 
No, the stout heart sings in its strife with 
fate, 
For the toll and the sweat are good.” 
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Mr./BARRY. Mr. Speaker, on the oc- 
casion of this visit of Chancellor Ade- 
nauer to President Eisenhower, it would 
seem appropriate to express the great 
satisfaction that we all feel on the con- 
tinuing close cooperation between the 
people of West Germany and the people 
of the United States. It is a source of 
satisfaction to realize that both coun- 
tries have been able to change from 
former enmity of a few years ago to the 
firm friendship which now exists, Today 
West Germany is the keystone of the 
North Atlantic Alliance on the continent 
of Europe. During the NATO Parlia- 
mentarians’ Conference held in Wash- 
ington last fall, to which I was a delegate 
representing the United States, it was 
a heartwarming and satisfying experi- 
ence to participate with the West Ger- 
man delegates in our deliberations. 
West Germany is a pillar of strength to 
the allies in their uncompromising stand 
against communism. On the freedom 
of West Berlin, Chancellor Adenauer 
sets the tone for the whole free world. 
We honor him for his leadérship and his 
heroic stand. 

West Germany has taken a prominent 
lead in the new European economic 
groupings which are resulting in freer 
trade and greater economic prosperity 
to Western Europe. 

To a country which had just suffered 
the greatest devastation in her history, 
the achievement of such a prosperity as 
she has never before known is largely 
due to the inspired leadership of this 
great Chancéllor. 

America has many historical ties with 
Germany. The first large unit of Ger- 
man settlers, who arrived in America in 
1683, under the leadership of Franz Pas- 
torius founded Germantown, Pa. To 
this body belongs the honor of having 
published the first formal protest in this 
country against slavery. 

Among the recent great of our Nation 
of German ancenstry, Generals Wede- 
meyer, Stratemeyer, Kreuger, Spaatz, 
and Admiral Nimitz come to mind. 
One of the founders of our coun- 
try was General Von Steuben who 
offered- his services to General Wash- 
ington as a volunteer during the 
War of Independence. He served as 
Inspector-General of the Continental 
Army and trained the the colonial troops 
at Valley Forge. Of all the foreign of- 
ficers who served in the Continental 
Army, he alone remained to become an 
American citizen. In his honor a great 
society exists today which bears his 
name, The members of the Steuben So- 
ciety of America are American Citizens 
of Germanic origin dedicated to the 
principles of duty, justice, charity, and 
tolerance. It endeavors to instruct its 
members in their rights, duties, and obli- 
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gations as citizens so that they may ex- 
ercise their right to vote with intelli- 
gence, and symbolizes the bond that 
exists between the people of the United 
States and the people of West Germany. 
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Mr, FALLON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following informative 
address by Mr. Fred Burggraf, director, 
Highway Research Board, National 
Academy of Sciences—National Research 
Council. 

HIGHWAY RESEARCH ACTIVITIES ! 
(By Fred Burggraf) 

This is a most opportune time to give you 
& review of highway research activities, as 
just last Friday we concluded the largest 
and most successful annual meeting in the 
39-year history of the board. The attend- 
ance at this meeting was approximately 
2,600 with representatives from practically 
every State in the Union, from many of the 
Provinces of Canada and from over a score 
of other foreign countries. There were a 
total of 222 formal technical papers and re- 
ports presented along with 49 informal 
papers at 55 sessions during the week. I 
could easily devote the time allotted me on 
this program to reviewing ‘briefly the high- 
lights of this annual meeting, but outside 
of referring later in the paper to some of the 
presented items of special interest to this 
group T will now discuss the broad concept 
of the Increasing rate that highway research 
is playing in highway transportation affairs. 

Highway transportation has become a part 
of the American way of life. Our economic 
structure is dependent on it and it is inter- 
woven into the fabric of our society. 

Highway transportation has played a great 
role in making possible the high level of 
economic activity and the social and cul- 
tural benefits the Nation now enjoys, but 
with it have come Problems of great mag- 
nitude and far-reaching effects. Some have 
been or are being solved; others demand 
solution now, or are still emerging. Their 
solution will come through research, just as 
research in the past has developed the pol- 
icies and practices we now accept as routine. 

In pursuance of a resolution adopted by 
the executive committee of the highway re- 
search board, a special committee on high- 
way research priorities was established dur- 
ing the past year. To aid the committee in 
its assigned task of reviewing research needs, 
estimating costs and establishing priorities, 
it first sought the advice and recommenda- 
tions of all project and special committees 
of the highway research board. These com- 
mittees include highway officials and engi- 
neers and representatives of industry, uni- 
versities, and associations. Each committee 
was requested to supply in uniform manner 
a description of the research problem in its 
area of interest that it felt deserved highest 
priority of attention, and to estimate its cost. 
Over 100 carefully considered proposals were 
received in a most gratifying response. 
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These proposals fall within the following 
fields of interest: 


1, Economics, finance, and administra- 
WORN Gis gape ESE P E a R 25 
pee... — 18 
3. Materials and construction 21 
anne sac aun oleae 3 
5. Traffic and operations 17 
6. Soils, geology, and foundations 11 
7. Urban research 3 
8. Night visibility 2 
er / A 1 
o TTT 101 


The committee after careful review of the 
problem statements submitted decided it was 
not feasible to set a numerical rating for in- 
dividual projects. Insteads, the committee 
selected 19 broad areas of research which 
would embrace the most important and ur- 
gent of those proposals from the viewpoint 
of administration and management of the 
highway program and thus of nationwide in- 
terest. 

These specific areas of needed research 
are: (These are areas and not specific re- 
search projects; and the order of listing in 
no way indicates relative urgency or im- 
portance), 

1. Controlling development of land in vi- 
cinity of freeway interchanges. 

2. Design, traffic control, and spacing of 
ramps and interchanges. 

3. Intensive investigation of accidents. 

4. Comprehensive study of passenger 
transportation in metropolitan areas, 

5, Comprehensive study of freight trans- 
portation by motor vehicle in rural and urban 
areas. 

6. Translation of the results of the AASHO 
road test in Illinois to conditions in other 
States. 

7. Snow and ice removal treatment. 

8. Improyement of highway maintenance. 

9. Improvement of knowledge of aggre- 
gates and soils. 

Of importance to this group is the follow- 
ing statement under this project: 

“The accelerating demand for roadbuild- 
ing materials and the diminishing supply 
of aggregates of desired quality makes a 
better understanding of the performance of 
aggregates of various characteristics in con- 
crete and bituminous pavements most 
urgent. Tests to determine in advance the 
probable performance in service are needed 
to permit classifying aggregates in terms of 
appropriate use, Means of improving poor 
quality aggregates through various processes 
of benefication must be developed. Possibly 
nuclear energy may transform undesirable 
materials into useful aggregates. In short 
increasing demands for more and better ma- 
terials whose performance can be forecast 
with confidence require, renewed study in 
one of the oldest fields of highway research, 
employing to the fullest, new sources and 
techniques now available.” 

10. Improvement of techniques for fore- 
casting traffic and revenues. 

11. Sharpening of figures of tangible road- 
user benefits and development of method for 
appraising benefits now called intangible. 

12. Conceptual study of nonuser and com- 
munity benefits of highway construction in 
relation to user benefits. 

13. Warrants for lighting freeways. 

14. Standards for secondary and 
roads. 

15. Development of driving simulator. 

16. Electronic control of vehicles. 

17. Analysis of the interactions of road and 
vehicle. 

18. Simulation of traffic flow. 

19. Improvement of motor-vehicle admin- 
istration. 

The total estimated cost of the research 
described in the 19 areas listed above is $34 
million. The committee believes that it 
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represents a practicable approach to a 4- 
or 5-year program in areas in which new 
knowledge is most urgently needed, a pro- 
Sram that will quickly produce the most 
needed answers and permit the completion 
ot usable portions of research activity that 
is broader in scope or of longer duration 
than can reasonably be accomplished in this 
Period, 
AN ANALYSIS OF FISCAL SUPPORT è 


The latest survey of the highway rsearch 
expenditures in the United States was made 
by the Board during the past year and it 
Covers the calendar year 1958. The canvas 
included the highway departments of 48 
States and the District of Columbia. 

The survey was extended to cover 62 of 
the engineering colleges. The U.S. Bureau of 
Public Roads supplied figures for highway 
research financed from both the 1½ percent 
funds, and from the administrative funds. 
The expenditures for the AASHO Road Test 
&re pro-rated on an annual basis. 

A summary of the expenditures shows a 
rand total of 17.7 million dollars spent for 
highway research in 1958 by the above-men- 

ed agencies. The amount expended by 
each is as follows: 
[Millions of dollars] 
Expenditure 
Source: 

1. State funds alone 4. 

2. 1½ percent funds 4. 

3. US. Bureau of Public Roads 


2. 
4. State educational institutions 1. 
5. AASHO road test (prorated) 4 


In the case of 1.5 million expended by 
State educational institutions about .5 mil- 

came from industry. 

A comparison of the relative. amounts 
Spent for research as related to disbursement 
for State administration of highways re- 
Veals that only 2 mills of each total road 
dollar was spent for highway research in 
1958 (817. 700,000 $9,927,000,000). This is 
Only about 10 percent of the rate of expendi- 
ture by industry for research. 

APPLICATIONS OF HIGHWAY RESEARCH 
FINDINGS 

The central objective of this staff project 
Was to obtain material evidence of benefits 
Of research which would bring reassurance 
regarding the justification of additional re- 
Search as an integral component of the in- 
creased highway program. The staff engi- 
Neers obtained through personal visits to 
48 States and the District of Columbia, ei- 
tations of the utilization of highway re- 
Search findings. A total of 348 citations of 
the application of research findings were ob- 
tained. The following summary shows the 
8 of examples received by broad 

as: 


Economies, finance, and administration 


29 
00 


ic and operations 
Soils, geology, and foundations 


‘To the same extent that these acknowl- 
edged improvements are the dividends of the 
Past investments in research, so will the re- 
Search expenditures of today be the divi- 
dends of better operations and techniques of 
tomorrow, 

In assessing the benefits derived from re- 
search, a net gain or saving in out-of-pocket 
Costs may not always be found, but an in- 
Crease in knowledge and understanding of 
basic principles and truths will usually lead 
to the avoidance of error. This can bring 
benefits in convenience, conservation, satis- 
faction, service, and welfare which are not 
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recorded in statistics. In fact, the applica- 
tion of newly found truth to highway stand- 
ards may actually result in greater out-of- 
pocket cost but may fulfill the demands for 
greater convenience, safety, and service 
which are supportable from a resulting in- 
crease in general economy. For example, the 
cost of reducing accidents may increase but 
the resulting social and economic benefits 
will apply to offset these costs, 

The three reports which I have very briefly 
reviewed—(1) Research Needs in the United 
States, (2) An Analysis of Fiscal Support of 
Highway Research in 1958, and (3) Applica- 
tion of Highway Research Findings—will be 
published in a bulletin by the board later 
in the winter. 

Just a further word on application of 
research: The complete research program in- 
cludes not only programing, operating, and 
reporting but also the application of find- 
ings. The research organization itself often 
completes its role with the report of findings. 
There often follows a considerable timelag 
before the results are put into practice. 

In all cases the problem of application re- 
solves itself into three elements—communi- 
cation of findings to proper authority, eval- 
uation of findings for propriety of utiliza- 
tion, and administrative authorization for 


their use. No standard pattern has evolved . 


for translating findings into practice, but the 
proper Inclusion of the three elements above 
noted will expedite the utilization of research 
findings. 

THE AASHO ROAD TEST 

At this time last year when Mr. Ward, the 
assistant director of the board, appeared be- 
fore you, the research being conducted at the 
AASHO road test had been underway for 
only a few weeks. 

During the ensuing 12 months, the research 
has moved steadily toward its goals. A huge 
mass of data has been collected and sum- 
marized. Programs for analysis of this data 
are constantly being produced, reviewed, im- 
proved, and put into use. The staff research 
engineers have many interesting facts before 
them to study and appraise. 

The road test, as you know, consists of 
three separate major experiments: one in- 
volving rigid pavements, one involving flex- 
ible pavements, and one involving certain 
types of bridge spans. It appears that all 
three experiments will produce findings that 
will be invaluable to the Nation’s legislators, 
highway administrators, and engineers. ö 

One facet of the research work during the 
past year should be mentioned here. The 
project staff, aided by an advisory panel, has 
completed the development of a method of 
pavement rating which holds great promise 
as a worthwhile tool for the State highway 
departments. A detailed description of the 
concepts involved was given in a paper pre- 
sented last week at our annual meeting. 

The research phase of the AASHO road 
test has now been under way for approxi- 
mately 14 months. The present schedule 
contemplates the end of the regular test 
traffic phase next July 1. Thus, in terms of 
time, the test Is 70 percent completed. 

Following the test traffic phase, an esti- 
mated 3 months will be devoted to special 
tests which will include the operation of 
certain types of military vehicles over the 
test pavements and bridges. An additional 
6 to 7 months will be required for data analy- 
sis and report writing as well as disposing of 
the physical plant and equipment. The 
goal for ending all activity at the test site 
is April 30, 1961, and the final reports on 
the research should be in print within a 
short time thereafter. 

More important than the time schedule is 
the rate of application of axle loads to the 
test pavements and bridges. 

Last week the project began the addition 
of 48 test vehicles to the fleet of 78 previ- 
ously operated on the test loops. This In- 
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crease in traffic is in accordance with the 
wishes of the American Association of State 
Highway Officials, sponsor of the project, and 
was recommended by & special subcommittee 
appointed by AASHO at its Boston meeting 
last October. 

On the project’s 4 main test loops, this 
means an increase from 6 to 10 vehicles per 
traffic lane. On the smaller traffic loop, car- 
rying light trucks, one lane increases from 
4 to 6 vehicles and the other from 8 to 12. 
Additional standby units will also be avail- 
able for each traffic lane. The traffic is now 
rolling 7 days a week and over 6 million 
miles of test traffic have been accumulated 
to date. 

This expanded operation, which is being 
supported by the U.S. Army Transportation 
Corps Road Test Support Activity, is aimed 
at increasing the number of axle load ap- 
plications between now and July 1. At 
present, each section of pavement still in 
test has received approximately 400,000 ap- 
plications of a specific axle load. The goal 
by next July 1 is 650,000 applications. 

Of course, this expansion has necessitated 
an increase in the project's budget. Other 
budget items also have increased during the 
past year, and the total estimated cost of 
the project now stands at $25 million 

The extensive worldwide interest in this 
outstanding research activity is amply dem- 
onstrated by the following fact: To date 
slightly over 10,000 registered visitors have 
visited the project including engineers from 
57 different foreign countries. 

Since crushed stone was used as a base 
type on many of the bituminous pavements 
and also on some of the special base type 
wedge section studies, Iam sure many of you 
will be very much interested in the final 
report of this project. 

RECENT RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 

During the past year there has been much 
activity in highway research as the Board 
alone has published over 6,000 pages of re- 
ports. Many of these deal with aggregates 
and as such are of interest to this group. 
I would like to mention very briefly just four 
of these reports: (1) “Report on Coopera- 
tive Freezing and Thawing Tests of Con- 
crete.” This is a report on a program of 
cooperative freezing and thawing tests of 
concrete conducted by 13 laboratories using 
the four ASTM Tentative Methods of Tests. 
(2) “Relationship of Concrete Strength to 
Maximum Size of Aggregate.” This investi- 
gation indicates that changes in maximum 
size of coarse aggregate involve two oppos- 
ing influences on strength. For increases 
in size up to about three-fourths of 1 inch 
the effect of reduced water predominates 
and strength increases. Beyond this point 
the advantage of reduced water is more 
than offset by the large pieces of aggregate 
which in themselves cause strength reduc- 
tion. (3) “Skid Prevention Research.“ 
Many road surface factors affect skid resis- 
tance including type of aggregate. Al- 
most all aggregates will become polished un- 
der intense traffic, some, however, much 
sooner than others. The relative polishing 
characteristics of bituminous mixtures com- 
posed of 22 different mineral aggregates are 
given. Also the use of vibrating anti-skid 
aggregate into the surface of concrete pave- 
ments during construction is advocated, 
(4) “Lime and Lime-Fly Ash as Soil Stab- 
ilizers.” This should be of general interest 
to this group. 

There were also some papers and reports 
given at our meeting last week which T be- 
lieve you should know about and I will give 
only their title: 

1. Economic Blending of Aggregate for 
Various Types of Concrete. 

2. Service Behavior and Laboratory Evalu- 
ation of Aggregates. 

3. Characteristics of Kingston Carbonate 
Rock Reaction. 
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4. Effect of Illitic Clay on the Chemical 
Stability of Carbonate Aggregates. 

5. Recent Soil-Lime Research at Massas- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

INCREASED RESEARCH ACTIVITY 

The impact of the expanded and acceler- 
ated program has already made itself felt 
in many ways. In the highway depart- 
ment, for example, many old problems have 
acquired a new significance and many new 
problems have arisen, The program has 
brought problems and questions for which 
there are no ready answers to every division 
of the highway department. 

There is strong evidence that the acceler- 
ated highway program has greatly increased 
research activity. Based on the number of 
papers and reports presented at the annual 
meetings of the highway research board and 
the attendance at these meetings, there has 
been an increase of approximately 80 per- 
cent in these categories during the past 4 
years. 

CONCLUDING COMMENT 

While these comments have necessarily 
been very general, I have attempted to give 
you a glimpse of some of the broad areas in 
which stepped-up research activities are 
needed as well as some of the current fields 
of special interest to this group. 

I think a good description of the combined 
efforts in this field of highway research ac- 
tivities is contained in the following in- 
scription on the front of our National Acad- 
emy of Sciences Building here in Washing- 
ton: 

“The search for truth is in one way hard 
and another easy. For it is evident that no 
one can master it fully nor miss it wholly. 
But each adds a little to our knowledge of 
nature, and from all the facts assembled 
there arises a certain grandeur.” 


Increasing the Minimum 
Per Hour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following report to the 
City Council of the City of New York 
by the Special Committee To Investigate 
the Causes of Low Wages in the City 
of New York and the Feasibility of Es- 
tablishing an Adequate Minimum Wage 
together with two resolutions adopted by 
the council with respect to this impor- 
tant subject:. 


REPORTS OF SPECIAL COMMITTEES 
M-275—REPORT TO THE CITY COUNCIL or THE 
CITY o Nr.] YORK BY THE SPECIAL COMMIT- 
TEE TO INVESTIGATE THE CAUSES OF LOW 
WAGES IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK AND THE 
FEASIBILITY OF ESTABLISHING AN ADEQUATE 
MINIMUM WAGE 


To the City Gouncil of the City of New 
York: 


Report of the Special Committee To In- 
vestigate the Causes of Low Wages in the 
City of New York and the Feasibility of Es- 
tablishing an Adequate Mimimum Wage, 
created pursuant to the council's resolution 
of December 22, 1959. 

The committee held public 8 on 
February 18, 23, 26, and March 2, 1960. The 


Wage to $1.25 
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mayor and other representatives of city gov- 
ernment, trade union officials, representa- 
tives of business and industry, and the pri- 
vately supported social service, civic and 
welfare groups were inyited to attend and 
testify. 

In all, 45 witnesses appeared and testified. 
The committee also sought and secured 
written statements from the heads of city 
agencies affected, studies relating to the sub- 
jects under investigation, and available sta- 
tistics. Other documents relevant to the 
subject were also scrutinized. Appendix A 
of this report is a schedule of the material 
and testimony considered by your commit- 
tee. 

The committee’s analysis of the studies 
and statistics available from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of 
Labor, the New York State Department of 
Labor, the New York City Department of 
Labor, and those of private agencies estab- 
lished that there are no comprehensive 
studies available which adequately cover all 
of the problems which the committee has 
under consideration and investigation. It 
was therefore necessary for the committee to 
reach its conclusions after a study of the 
material available, the testimony adduced at 
the hearings, and the various statements, 
statistics, and documents listed in appendix 
A, as well as upon the personal general 
knowledge of the members of the commit- 
tee on conditions in the community, 

Initially, it was evident that many of the 
workers of our city and their families are 
living under substandard conditions. The 
primary cause is low wages. k 


THE FEDERAL LAW AND EXCLUSIONS THEREUNDER 


Thousands of wage earners and heads of 
families in New York City are being paid for 
their work at rates of less than $1 per hour. 

This condition exists and is possible under 
the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act, which 
requires payment of a minimum wage of $1 
an hour, because the act excludes from cov- 
erage many employed in a great variety of 
occupations. Excluded from the benefits of 
the law are employees of any retail or sery- 
ice establishment making more than 60 per- 
cent of its annual dollar sales of goods or 
services within the State in which it is lo- 
cated. Employees in the fields of launder- 
ing, cleaning, or repairing clothing, or 
fabrics, with limited qualifications as to the 
amount of intrastate business, are excluded. 
Employees of firms of purely local nature are 
not covered thereunder. Many others are 
excluded, These exclusions leave uncovered 
and unprotected millions of workers who 
are probably in greater need of protection 
than many of those who are provided for in 
the law. 

THE STATE LAW 


The laws of New York State provide that 
minimum wage rates in certain fields of 
employment may be set by the State indus- 
trial commissioner by order on the basis of 
recommendations, after public hearings, by 
tripartite wage boards. The wage order 
promulgated by the State industrial com- 
mission in 1952, and still in effect, covering 
confectionery workers set a minimum of 75 
cents per hour and in the amusement and 
recreation field, rates from 75 cents to $1 
per hour are established for straight time 
workers and those whose rates are not estab- 
lished on piecework or per event basis by 
an order. In some of the other minimum 
ar orders promulgated by the State indus- 

al commissioner, we find the minimums 
ee for laundries at $1 per hour, 
beauty services at $1.05 an hour, cleaning 
and dyeing at $1 per hour, and retail egtab- 
ilshments at $1 per hour. In all there are 
nine such orders affecting limited fields now 
in effect. A tenth is inoperative because of 
pending litigation. 

Clearly, the State of New York has not 
filled in the gaps left in the Federal law 
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and, in some instances, where it has under- 
taken to do so it has established rates below 
the $1 per hour minimum. As a result of 
exclusions from the Federal law, and the 
extremely limited character of the State law, 
both resulting in narrow coverage, there re- 
män large pockets of workers not only in 
this city, but in the State and throughout 
the Nation, who are wholly unprotected and 
are being paid at rates of less than $1 per 
hour. The New York State Department of 
Labor estimates that about 700,000 em- 
ployees at present are not covered by State 
or Federal minimum wage provisions. 


FAMILY BUDGETS 


Even the rate of $1 per hour, if applied 
to all, is wholly inadequate in New York 
City to afford to a family the absolute neces- 
sities of life. 

In October 1959, the Community Council 
of Greater New York set a budget for a 
family of four at $93.12 per week. It in- 
cluded provisions for Federal and State taxes, 
A family breadwinner, on that basis, would 
have to earn more than $2 per hour to earn 
the budget requirement. The State labor 
department found in 1956 that a working 
woman in New York City required $51.23 per 
week to support herself adequately. 

As modest as are the standards of living 
represented in these budgets, we do realize 
that at this time they are not attainable for 
all in our city. 

We have been compelled to consider a 
lower standard and, therefore, went to the 
welfare department of the city in an effort 
to ascertain what is a minimum budget for 
health and safety. The city welfare depart- 
ment, under mandate from and in coopera- 
tion with the State department of social wel- 
fare, determines the cost of items of living 
at minimal standards of health and safety in 
New York City. The degree of need varies 
with the size of family, age, sex of the chil- 
dren, and the rent paid. In the interests of 
simplification, we considered only families 
of two, of three, and of four, So limiting the 
family size, the great variable left is that of 
rent. This widely inconstant figure renders 
it difficult to set in practice an accurate fig- 
ure as to what would constitute an appro- 
priate minimum relief budget for health and 
safety of a family of two, of three, and of 
four. Probably the most reliable amounts 
for minimum budgets of such relief families 
is found in a table prepared by the city 
department of welfare and which is used in 
determining eligibility for the free school 
lunch, Under a minimum budget for health 
and safety, a family of two would require 
$52 a week; a family of three, $63 a week; 
and a family of four, $74 a week to live ac- 
cording to minimal welfare standards in the 
city of New York. These standards are 
accepted by the State department of social 
welfare as the basis for authorizing reim- 
bursement. 

Based upon the requirements of these 
minimum budgets, a wage earner in a family 
of two, presently earning $1 per hour for a 
40-hour week, received $12 less than the 
amount required under minimal welfare 
standards; for a family of three, $23 less; 
and for a family of four, $34 less. 


COST TO THE CITY 


It Is estimated that there are at least 
375,000 people in New York City today whose 
incomes are below public assistance allow- 
ance levels, 

At the present time, the wages of 443 per- 
cent of the families on home relief in the 
city include wage earners whose incomes are 
being supplemented by the department of 
welfare. These payments represent a sub- 
sidy which is paid out of tax money. 
The cost to operate the city department 
of hospitals for 1958-59 was $161,996,776.54. 
Collections from all sources amounted to 
$38,424,261.57. Of all cases investigated 
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during 1958, 55 percent were potentially 
nonrevenuë producing. Of the remaining 
45 percent, only 6.2 percent were ‘considered 
able to pay in full or in part. The other 
36.8 percent were covered by Blue Cross, hos- 
Pital insurancé, workmen’s compensation, 
or were cases on which reimbursement by 
the State or Federal Government were in 
Prospect. 

The department's records are not main- 
tained on a basis which shows what part of 
the budget is used for. those which we are 
considering, but it is not an unfair assump- 
tion that a substantial amount is used for 
hospital care of very low-paid workers and 
their families. 

The city department of health has a bud- 
get for 1959-60 of $26 million of which 
$13 million are expended for the mainte- 
Nance of health stations in slum areas, child 
care, and similar services. Some part of this 
Service is for the low-paid workers and their 
families. 

Another item of the city’s current budget 
is payment to charitable institutions in- 
cluding private and volun hospitals. 
The total required thereunder is $72,246,909 
Of which $48,241,063 is paid out of tax levy 
funds, $22,895,846 by the State, and $1,110,000 
Teimbursement received from parents or 
from legally responsible relatives. The 
amount allocated for care, maintenance, and 
treatment of sick and infirm in hospitals and 
Sanatoriums is $30,857,907. Some part of this 
budget item must be attributed to the low- 
Paid workers and their families. 

There are other city services, all re- 
quiring the expenditure of large sums of 
money. which are in part required for those 
that we are here considering. 

COST OF VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 

The voluntary agencies of the city, char- 
Itable, social service, hospital, and others, 
expend great sums, exceeding $200 million 
Per year and there is little question but that 
low-paid workers and their families are 
among the beneficiaries of these expendi- 
tures. 

OVERALL COST 


Although it appears impossible to deter- 
Mine accurately the actual amount which is 
Paid out of tax funds and by the voluntary 
Organizations to and for the underpaid earner 
and his family, there is no doubt it runs into 
millions of dollars each year. 

A REQUIRED MINIMUM WAGE 

The businesses and industries which have 
been utilizing the labor of these workers at 
rates of pay that do not enable them to sup- 
Port their families on even relief standards 
must be required to assume greater respon- 
sibility toward the support of those who 
work for them. 

An essential of any solution of this grave 
condition is the establishment promptly of a 
minimum wage which is truly a minimum 
and which has a broad base. 

The privilege of doing business carries with 
it the responsibility of paying wages sufficient 
to enable the workers to live on a standard 
which is at least a minimum adequate for 
health and safety. It is morally wrong for a 
business or industry to enjoy the services of 
workers who are able to exist only as a result 
Of subsidies granted by public and private 
agencies to them and their families. 

The $1.25-per-hour minimum wage would 
be a step in the direction of bringing the 
workers of our city, State, and the Nation to- 
ward the dignity of supporting themselves 
and their families on such a minimum basis. 
True, a $50-per-week minimum for a 40-hour 
week would still be $2 less Income than re- 
quired by a minimum budget for a family of 
two, $13 less than required for a family of 
three, and $24 less than the sum required by 
n family of four: but it would bring most 
$10 or more per week closer to the goal of 
minimum self-sufficiency. In terms of relief 
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to the taxpayers, it was estimated—very con- 
seryatively, we believe, by the commissioner 
of the department of welfare that such an in- 
crease in minimum wages would result in a 
reduction of $1 million a year in relief costs, 
or approximately 5 percent of the annual ex- 
penditures for home relief, There would also 
be reductions In the demands upon the de- 
partment of hospitals, department of health, 
the city through aid to private hospitals, 
other city services, and the private voluntary 
charitable, social service and hospital groups. 

We have not touched upon the price that 
poverty exacts in terms of crime, disease, 
juvenile delinquency, and the loss of sense 
of human dignity, This is one price that we 
are paying which is known to all of us. 
Independent of the relief which such an in- 
creased minimum wage would give to the tax- 
payers and to the private voluntary organ- 
izations, the value of a step forward-in this 
area in establishing a minimum wage would 
be incalculable. 

VIEWS OF WITNESSES 


While there was unanimity of opinion ex- 
pressed by representatives of the public, the 
social agencies and the labor representatives 
who testified in support of an increase to a 
minimum wage of $1.25 per hour with a sub- 
stantially broader coverage—a view which 
most of the employers shared a few repre- 
sentatives of management spoke against an 
increase. They urged delay and recom- 
mended that further detailed studies be 
made before any action be taken. We find 
little merit in the objections made. If the 
immediate goal were $1.50 or more per hour, 
the delay for the studies would be justified— 
but when we are considering a minimum 
rate of $1.25 per hour—a rate which even the 
most optimistic can only describe as one 
which will barely meet the necessities of life, 
we cannot support such a position. 

No convincing argument has been ad- 
yanced to warrant support for the contin- 
uance and increase (as is inevitable with 
rising living costs) of the great public and 
private subsidies now being paid the workers 
of these low-paying employers. 

None of the employers who testified pay 
employees less than $1.25 per hour; many of 
them pay wages substantially in excess of 
that figure. Some members of employer as- 
sociations, representing the great majority in 
their industries, testified that they are com- 


peting with a few employers within the city 


and State, and some in other States, who are 
paying less than $1.25 per hour. This is a 
problem for them but, nevertheless, they 
prefer, as businessmen with a sense of re- 
sponsibility, to continue paying the higher 
wages rather than to follow the callous course 
of their unfair competitors. They are con- 
vinced that the higher wages paid by them 
bring greater productivity and encourage 
their workers to acquire higher skills. It 18 
to these factors that they attribute their 
ability to successfully compete with the few 
in their industries who pay extremely low 
wages. Some also stated that wherever sub- 
standard wages are paid the turnover in em- 
ployment is great and that as wages improve, 
the turnover correspondingly decreases with 
resulting economies. 

Most of these businessmen are convinced 
that a minimum wage of $1.25 per hour, if 
promulgated even in the State alone, will not 
result in removal of business from the city 
or State, but, rather, belleve that those who 
would be affected will adjust themselves to 
the requirements and continue here on a 
$1.25 per hour minimum rate. This they 
attribute to the fact that the substandard 
wage-paying employer needs the labor avail- 
able to him here and knows that a fairer 
wage will result in greater productivity. 


Another and a most important element is 


that the city is the greatest market for his 
products and ho must stay in his market. 
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It was also developed that most of the in- 
dustries, which in effect are excluded from 
coverage under the Federal law, are service 
industries dependent upon the market in 
which they exist for their continuance. For 
example, the retail trades, amusement and 
recreation, beauty service, cleaning and dye- 
ing, laundry, restaurants and hotels, all ren- 
der services in the areas in which they exist. 
They are dependent on the people of the city 
and those who visit for their patronage. ' 
The opinion was expressed that it is virtually 
impossible for these businesses to pick up 
and move out of the city or the State. 

A representative of an employer association 
stated that one large manufacturing concern 
had moved from the city to another State 
and mentioned the possibility of another 
concern doing likewise. Upon inquiry, it 
developed that in both instances the firms 
inyolved were paying their employees in ex- 
cess of 61.25 per hour, and it was acknowl- 
edged that the establishment of a $1.25 
minimum rate would not have had any effect 
on their decisions. 

In one or possibly two instances, it was 
said that an increase in the minimum wage 
to $1.25 an hour would automatically result 
in increases to those being paid in excess of 
that rate. We are inclined to reject the 
view that this would automatically occur. 
We believe it would have no effect on those 
receiving good wages. As to those in a lim- 
ited area, above the $1.25 rate, it 
may have some effect but, in our opinion, 
this would be of a minor character, There 
are à great many elements to prevent this, 
such as, existing collective bargaining agree- 
ments which would not be affected by such 
a minimum wage. We do not look upon this 
as a valid argument against the establish- 
ment of a $1.25 minimum rate of wage. 

In one area we found substantial unanim- 
ity—that there should be Federal and State 
legislation establishing a $1.25 minimum on 
a broad basis. Others, although desiring 
joint action by the Congress and State legis- 
lature, would consider it a step forward, 
Congress failing to act, if the State adopted 
the $1.25 minimum on a broad basis. 

There is general recognition that a wage 
of less than $1.25 per hour begets poverty 
and all of the health and social problems 
which follow poverty, that there is an obli- 
gation on the part of business and industry 
to pay a living wage, and that it is wrong for 
the taxpayers and the private charitable 
organizations to be required to subsidize any 
business In this manner, 

NONPROFIT AGENCIES 

The committee has discussed and heard 
the opinions of witnesses on the question of 
whether or not minimum wage laws enacted 
should cover regular nonprofessional em- 
ployees of nonprofit agencies such as hos- 
pitals. We believe they should. The em- 
ployees of such agencies are confronted with 
exactly the same problems as those of em- 
ployees of industry. They can, no better 
than the employees of industry, meet the 
expenses of living and supporting families 
on substandard wages. To the committee it 
seems of the utmost importance that these 
workers in hospitals who, directly or indi- 
rectly, serve.our sick or injured must live at 
least in modest decency if they are to be able 
to properly perform these essential services, 

There is no doubt and we recognize that 
such coverage poses a serlous financial prob- 
lem. However, it is one which can and 
should be met in common by the hospitals, 
by those served where possible, by the gen- 
erous su of these institutions as 
well as by the city of New York, It is a 
cause in which we all must join and hear 
the resulting costs. 


OTHER AIDS TO A SOLUTION 


The city of New York is preparing a master 
industrial development plan. It has for its 
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purpose the encouragement of new indus- 
tries to establish themselves in the city and 
the expansion of existing industries. The 
city has a great deal in its favor in this 
effort—available manpower and the fact that 
it is the center of the largest metropolitan 
market area in this country. Success in this 
effort will mean more jobs with decent wages 
and conditions. 

Another undertaking of the city has been 
the establishment of the mayor's committee 
on exploitation of workers. The committee 
is composed of leaders of industry and labor, 
city agencies and community groups. It has 
for its immediate purpose an educational 
training program to improve the job skills, 
the productivity, and the earning power of 
the low-waged workers of the city. Progress 
in this area will lend material aid in advanc- 
ing the Industrial development plan. 

These are important to the wel- 
fare of the city and to the well-being of its 
people. Every effort should be made by the 
administration to press forward on these 
programs and to intensify activities therein. 
The public should be made better acquainted 
with the programs and their support enlisted 
in ald of them. 

It is interesting to note that the city 
government is taking a position of leader- 
ship in the establishment of a minimum 
wage of $1.25 per hour. The committee re- 
ceived a communication from the city de- 
partment of labor which includes the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“The city of New York hns already estab- 
lished as a matter of city policy that no em- 
ployee of the city government be employed 
at less than $1.25 an hour. At present, ex- 
cept for some few titles involving part-time 
seasonal, or student positions, all employees 
receive wages not less than $1.25 per hour. 
Even in the exceptional situations, studies 
are underway to insure that there is no 
violation of the minimum wage standard of 
$1.25 per hour.” 

ESTABLISHING MINIMUM WAGES BY WAGE BOARDS 


The committee has given consideration to 
the procedures prescribed in the New York 
State law for the establishment of mini- 
mum wages. The State industrial commis- 
sioner, by order, on the basis of recommen- 
dations of tripartite wage boards, after pub- 
lic hearings, may presently provide a mini- 
mum wage rate in a specified industry or 
field. The committee seriously questions the 
usefulness and effectiveness of wage board 
procedures. They are involved, long drawn 
out, costly, and, in the end, only affect but 
a comparatively small segment of those who 
need relief. In our opinion, the only truly 
effective course which should be followed, 
is to forthrightly establish a minimum wage 
upon a broad base with but few clearly de- 
fined and necessary exceptions thereto. 

CONCLUSION 

On the basis of its studies, the committee 
finds that a serious emergency situation 
exists which requires action by both our Fed- 
eral and State Governments. 

Therefore, we recommend that this coun- 
cil call upon the Congress of the United 
States and the Legislature of the State of 
New York to enact laws without delay, which 
will establish at the earliest feasible date, 
a minimum wage of $1.25 per hour for a 40- 
hour workweek, with appropriate premium 
overtime thereafter, the same to apply to em- 
ployees in all businesses and industries and 
to regular nonprofessional employees of vol- 
untary nonprofit organizations such as hos- 
pitals. 

Practices existing in industry of computing 
tips, board and lodging or other considera- 
tions of actual value as part of wages may 
be permitted to continue, but the real value 
of such allowances must be such as assures 
receipt by the employee of at least the mini- 
mum wages prescribed. 


` Association, Inc. 
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Exceptions in these broad laws should be 
narrowly limited to carefully defined areas 
as similarly should be the discretion of the 
Secretary of Labor and the Industrial Com- 
missioner to grant exceptions. 

Dated, New York, N. T., March 7, 1960. 

Respectfully submitted, Earl Brown, chair- 
man; John J. Merli, vice chairman; James F. 
Dulligan, David Ross, Thomas J. Cuite, Ed- 
ward V. Curry, Stanley M. Isaacs, Joseph T. 
Sharkey, ex officio; Edward C. Maguire, coun- 
sel to the special committee. 

Appendix to the Report of the Special Com- 
mittee of the New York City Council To In- 
vestigate the Causes of Low Wages in the City 
of New York and the Feasibility of Establish- 
ing an Adequate Minimum Wage. 

1. Transcript of hearings before the Spe- 
cial Committee to Investigate the Causes of 
Low Wages in the City of New York: 


(a) Transcript of hearings, Thursday, 
February 18, 1960. 

(b) Transcript of hearings, Tuesday, 
February 23, 1960. 

(e) Transcript of hearings, Friday. 
February 26, 1960. 

(d) Transcript of hearings, Wednesday, 


March 2, 1960. 

2. Names and organizations of persons in- 
vited to testify: * 

(a) Representatives of the New York City 
government. 

(b) Representatives of labor organizations. 

(c) Representatives of employers and em- 
ployer organizations, 

(d) Representatives of community and 
welfare organizations. 

3. Communications: 

(a) Harold A. Felix, commissioner of New 
York City Department of Labor, re mini- 
mum wage rates for city workers. 

(b) Leona Baumgartner, commissioner, 
New York City Department of Health, re ex- 
penditures of department of health for medi- 
cally indigent. 

(c) Morris Jacobs, commissioner, New York 
City Department of Hospitals, re expendi- 
tures of department of hospitals, with en- 
closures, 

(d) Ralph Gross, general manager, Com- 
merce and Industry, re absence from hearing 
of representatives of various industries. 

4. Books and pamphlets: 

(a) Wages in the Metropolis—Segal, Mar- 
tin. Vol. IV. Study for the Regional Plan. 
Harvard Univ, Press. 
Cambridge, Mass. 1960, pages 1-211. 

(b) Occupational Wage Survey, New York, 
N. T., April 1959, Bulletin No, 1240-17, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, pages 1-27. 

(c) Wages and Related Benefits. 20 Labor. 
Markets 1958-1959. Bulletin No. 1240-22. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department 
of Labor, pages 1-02. 

(d) Wage Structure Men's and Boys’ Suits 
and Coats, March 1958, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, pages 
1-55. 

(e) Factory Workers’ Earnings, May 1958. 
Bulletin No. 1252. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, U.S, Department of Labor, pages 1-63. 

(f) Comparison of Wages in New York 
City with Other Areas. New York City De- 
partment of Labor, pages 1-22, tables 
I- XXIII. 

(g) Wages of Janitorial Employees in 
One-Man Residential Buildings, New York 
State, 1958. New York State Department of 
Labor, pages 1-22. 

(h)] Wages and Hours Building Service, 
New York State, 1956. New York State De- 
partment of Labor, pages 1-165. 

(1) Wages, Hours and Working Condi- 
tions in Selected Miscellaneous Personal 
Service Industries, 1953. New York State 
Department of Labor, pages 1-79. 


1 Persons who appeared and testified are 
shown together with transcript of each 
hearing. 
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(J) Annual Price Survey and Family 
Budget Casts, October 1959. The Com- 
munity Council of Greater New York, pages 
1-47. 

(k) Soclal Welfare Expenditures and Their 
Financing: New York City. Research De- 
partment, the Community Council of 
Greater New York, pages 1-136. 

(1) Weekly Legislative Digest of Labor and 
Related Bills Introduced in the New York 
State Legislature. “Minimum Wage,“ page 
36. February 23, 1960, pages 1-42. 

(m) Collective Bargaining Agreement Be- 
tween Hotel Association of New York City, 
Inc., and New York Hotel Trades Council, 
AFL-CIO, July 8, 1959, pages 1-56. 8 

(n) Statement of the Cost of Maintaining 
and Operating the Department of Hospitals. 
Year ended December 31, 1958. The City 
of New York. AI-A12, pages 1-23. 

(0). The Negro Wage Earner and Ap- 
prenticeship Training Programs, Labor De- 
partment. NAACP, pages 1-60. 

(p) Wage Rates of Building Service Em- 
ployees Under Contracts with Realty Ad- 
visory Boards on Labor Relations Current 
to December 31, 1959. 

5. Statistical tables: i 

(a) Total Employment and Production 
Worker Hours and Earnings by Industries, 
New York City. April 1956. 

(b) Earnings Data for Selected New York 
City Industries. \ 

(c) Hourly Earnings in Restaurants, In- 
cluding Employee Cafeterias by Occupational 
Group and by Area, January 1956, New York 
City—ALl Workers. 

(d) Hourly Earnings in Restaurants, In- 
cluding Employee Cafeterias by Occupational 
Group and by Area, January 1956, New York 
City—Women. 

(e) Hourly Earnings in Restaurants Other 
Than Employee Cafeterias by Occupational 
Group and by Area, January 1956—Women. 

(t) Hourly Earnings in Restaurants, In- 
cluding Employee Cafeterias by Receipt of 
Tips and by Area, January 1956—All 
Workers. 

(g) Hourly Earnings in Restaurants, In- 
cluding Employee Cafeterias by Receipt of 
Tips and by Area, January 1956—Women. 

(h) Hourly Earnings in Employee Oate- 
terias by Occupational Groups and by Area, 
January 1956—All Workers. 

(i) Hourly Earnings in Employee Cafe- 
terlas by Occupational Groups and by Area, 
January 1956—Women. 

(J Weekly Earnings in Restaurants In- 
cluding Employee Cafeterias by Occupational 
Group and by Area, January 1956—All 
Workers. 

(k) Weekly Earnings in Restaurants In- 
cluding Employee Cafeterlas by Occupational 
Group and by Area, January 1956—Women. 

(1) Earnings of Building Service Em- 
ployees in New York City, November 1956. 

(m) Average Straight-Time Hourly Earn- 
ings for Custodial and Material Movement 
Occupations, New York City, April 1959. 

In) Straight-Time Hourly Earnings for 
Selected Occupations in Auto Repair Shops, 
New York City, May 1958. > 

(0) Straight-Time Hourly Earnings for all 
Production Workers and Selected Occupa- 
tions in Men's and Boys’ Suits and Coats In- 
dustry, New York City, March 1958. 

(p) Straight-Time Hourly Earnings for 
Selected Occupations of the Machinery In- 
dustries, New York City, February 1959. 

(q) Wages and Fringe Benefits, Average 
Hourly Wages in Construction and Services 
in Selected Cities as a Percentage of New 
York City, 1955. 

(r) Summary of Minimum Wage Orders, 
New York State, May 1959. 

(s) Summary Analysis of S. 1046 as Re- 
ported From Subcommittee on Labor. 

In connection herewith the following reso- 
lution was read. 
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RESOLUTION 865 

Resolution requesting the city council to 

adopt the report of the special committee 

to investigate the causes of low wages in 

the city of New York and the feasibility of 

establishing an adequate minimum wage 

(By Messrs. Brown, Merli, Dulligan, Ross, 
Cuite, Curry, Isaacs, and Sharkey.) 

Whereas the special committee to inyesti- 
Bate the causes of low wages in the city of 
New York and the feasibility of establishing 
an adequate minimum wage has made its re- 
Port, findings, and recommendations to the 
Council: Now, therefore, and after due con- 
sideration thereof, it is 

Resolved, That members of the council 
adopt the report of the committee, its find- 
ings and recommendations and concur 
therein. 

Adopted. 


RESOLUTION 866 


Resolution urging the New York State Legis- 
lature to enact a minimum wage law of 
$1.25 per hour 
(By the special committee to investigate 

the causes of low wages (Messrs. Brown, 

Merli, Dulligan, Ross, Cuite, Curry, Isaacs, 

and Sharkey ).) 

Whereas the Council of the City of New 
York, through its special committee to in- 
vestigate the causes of low wages in the city 
of New York and the feasibility of establish- 
ing an adequate minimum wage, undertook 
a study which had amongst its purposes the 
ascertainment of the causes of low wages in 
the city of New York, the extent to which 
low wages have increased the cost of services 
Provided by the city of New York to those 
Workers who receive low wages, and ways and 
means of remedying this serious basic prob- 
lem; and 

Whereas the study included analysis of 
Available statistics and other pertinent mate- 
rial, as well as public hearings to which rep- 
resentatives of the city government, trade 
Unions, industry and business and privately 
Supported social service, civic and welfare 
groups were invited and were heard: and 

Whereas it was found that many thousands 
Of families in the city of New York are sub- 
sisting under substandard living conditions 
Primarily because the low wages paid to wage 
earners of the families, that this constitutes 
a social and economic danger to the welfare 
of our city, the State and the Nation, that 
this condition with living costs mounting, 
has resulted in great demands for, and ex- 
Penditure of many millions of dollars an- 
nually by the city of New York and by private 
voluntary social services, hospitals and 
charitable organizations in an effort to 
alleviate these conditions; and 

Whereas under present conditions, unless 
Temedied, such needs and expenditures may 
8 to a point where they cannot be met; 


Whereas this problem is not unique to the 
city of New York but exists to a greater or 
lesser degree in every community throughout 
be State of New York and the United States; 
an 

Whereas these vast expenditures consti- 
tute subsidies by the taxpayers and contri- 
butions by business and industry, which are 
neither morally nor economically justifiable; 
and f 

Whereas the immediate means of afford- 
ing some relief to the low paid workers and 
to the local governments and charitable or- 
ganizations, already too heavily burdened, 
is by the establishment of a minimum wage 
Which comes closer to meeting actual needs: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolveti, That the council of the city of 
New York most urgently petitions the Leg- 
islature of the State of New York to enact 
a law, without delay, which will establish, 
at the earliest possible date, a minimum 
Wage of $1.25 per hour for a 40-hour work- 
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week, with appropriate premium overtime 
thereafter, the same to apply to employees 
in all businesses and industries and to regu- 
lar nonprofessional employees of voluntary 
nonprofit organizations such as hospitals. 
Practices existing in industries of comput- 
ing tips, board and lodging or other con- 
siderations of actual value as part of wages 
may be permitted to continue, but the real 
value of such allowances must be such as 
assures receipt by the employees of at least 
the minimum wages prescribed, Exceptions 
in the law should be narrowly limited in 
carefully defined areas as similarly should 
be the discretion of the Industrial Commis- 
sioner to grant exceptions; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Legislature of the 
State of New York enact such a law without 
waiting for action which may be taken by 
the Congress of the United States; and be 
it. further 

Resolved, That the clerk of the council is 
hereby directed to transmit a copy of this 
resolution to: the Governor of the State of 
New York, the Lieutenant Governor of the 
State of New York, the majority leader of 
the senate, the minority leader of the sen- 
ate, the speaker of the assembly, the ma- 
jority leader of the assembly, the minority 
leader of the assembly, to each member of 
the senate and assembly whose district is 
in the city of New York and to the indus- 
trial commissioner of the State. 

Adopted. 


Freedom of Captive Nations Should Be 
on Agenda of Summit Meetings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, March 14, 1960, the represent- 
atives of the Polish American Congress— 
Charles Rozmarek, president of the or- 
ganization; Rev. Valerian S. Karcz, gen- 
eral secretary and Stanley P. Turkiewicz, 
treasurer; presented a memorandum to 
the Department of State requesting that 
the freedom of captive nations be placed 
on the agenda of the forthcoming meet- 
ing. 
This is an important expression of the 
Americans of Polish descent and should 
deserve favorable consideration. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit the text of the memorandum 


which is as follows: 

In a speech delivered in Novosibirsk, on 
October 10, 1959, Soviet Premier Nikita 
Krushehev, commenting on the supposed 
end of the cold war and the beginning of a 
peaceful coexistence between the East and 
the West declared: 

“Coexistence is the extension of the strug- 
gle of two social systems * woe believe, 
this is an economic, political and ideological 
struggle, but not a military struggle.” 

This definition of the meaning of peace- 
ful coexistence is tantamount to a declara- 
tion of political war, which, according to 
Khruschev’s many utterances, is to bring 
the world under Communist rule. One of 
the elements of this political warfare is the 
relentless Soviet drive aimed at forcing the 
United States and other Western Powers to 
recognize the present status quo in Eastern 
Europe, i.e., to accept the Soviet rule over 
Poland and other countries behind the Iron 
Curtain. This, in effect, would enable Soviet 
Russia to consolidate her conquests. 
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In view of this, the forthcoming summit 
conference scheduled for May 16, 1960 in 
Paris, should be analyzed from the perspec- 
tive of the Soviet political alms, enunciated 
by Krushchey in his Novosibirsk speech. We 
must bear in mind that for the Soviet Pre- 
mier the summit conference means only a 
field of one battle which he is determined to 
win. One of the strategic moves in this 
conflict will be his insistence that the status 
quo in Eastern Europe be recognized. This 
demand should not only be rejected, but at 
the same time the West should seize the 
initiative ahead of the Soviet move. 

The following considerations are virtually 
compelling American diplomacy to take such 
a step In the pursuit of a just and durable 
world peace: 

(a) Limiting the summit conference to 
the Berlin issue, with the exclusion of all- 
European questions, could result in a psy- 
chological defeat for the West and corre- 
sponding adverse reactions. In 1939 for in- 
stance, there were some people in Western 
Europe loudly proclaiming that they were 
not going to die for Gdansk. Possibly, 
there are some people today in the United 
States, as well as in other Western Powers, 
who might say that they are not going to 
take any serious risk for the sake of Berlin. 

Bold and imaginative measures should be 
applied to convince these people that Berlin 
is only a part of much larger problems in- 
yolved in, and inexorably linked with Ger- 
man reunification and the liberation from 
the Soviet yoke of ceneral and East Europe, 
within the framework of an international 
settlement. 

Not only the division of Germany and the 
present status of Berlin belong to the ab- 
normalities caused by the war, These ab- 
normalities are compounded in the enslave- 
ment by the Soviet imperialism of 10 
formerly independent states in Eastern Eu- 
rope with a total population of nearly a 
hundred million. These problems are closely 
linked together, and the solving of only one 
of them separately will not bring us closer 
to a durable peace. The world will not know 
peace so long as Europe remains half free and 
half enslaved. 

(b) Nations of Eastern Europe hate Com- 
munist dictatorship forced on them by Soviet 
Russia in Poland, Albania, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Estonia, Lithuania, Latvia, Hun- 
gary, and Rumania, and are demanding resto- 
ration of their independence, freedom, and 
democracy. The spirit of independence and 
the psychological resistance against commu-_ 
nism are amazingly strong in the lands be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, Thus, the West has 
behind the Iron Curtain a hundred million 
allies who are ready to sacrifice even their 
lives for the cause of independence and free- 
dom. This has been proved by the Poznan 
revolt of June 1956, by the Hungarian up- 
rising of October 1956, and the “October Rev- 
olution” in Poland in 1956. And the recep- 
tion accorded by hundreds of thousands of 
Poles to Vice President RicHarp M. NIXON 
in Warsaw on August 2, 1959, speaks dra- 
matically and eloquently of the friendship 
the Poles cherish toward the United States 
and all it represents. Due to this attitude, 
the nations behind the Iron Curtain con- 
stitute an Achilles heel in the makeup of 
Soviet Russia, and at the same time repre- 
sent for the West a significant force in the 
political warfare. This force should be kept 
alive. It could, however, be lost without 
bold and imaginative diplomacy from the 
West, particularly in view of the fact that 
Khrushchev is trying to convince the coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain that they have 
been forsaken forever by the West and must 
accept Soviet supremacy, But the mere re- 
jection of the status quo is not sufficient to 
bolster and to perpetuate the spirit of resist- 
ance of nearly a hundred million people in 
Eastern Europe. In order to achieve this goal 
it is necessary to demand that Russia restore 
independence to these peoples. The propiti- 
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ous movement for this type of political offen- 
sive will lend itself to the West at the summit 
conference May 16. The Western initiative 
in this matter could prove to be far reaching 
and beneficial for the free world in the 
political warfare. 

(c) In the event the Western Powers would 
not take such an initiative at the summit 
conference, they could find themselves in a 
disadvantageous position ot demanding lib- 
eration of the satellite states only as a coun- 
termove to Russia's call for the recognition 
of the status quo. Taking only a defensive 
position in the East European problems and 
using the idea of liberation only as an argu- 
ment against Russian demands would cut 
the political value of such a move in half. 

(d) It is within the realm of probabil- 
ity, that the placement of East European 
problems on the summit conference agenda 
will be rejected by Russia, under the pre- 
text that these problems are internal mat- 
ters of the states behind the Iron Curtain. 
However, the attempt to place the East Euro- 
pean problems on the summit program of 
deliberation would convince the subjugated 
peoples that the European situation is still 
in the state of flux, subject to international 
decisions, and that the United States and 
its associated nations regard it as an open 
question which must be solved, and not as 
an internal problem of Soviet Russia, 

(e) In the present military situation, often 
described as a nuclear stalemate, the spirit 
of resistance among the peoples behind the 
Iron Curtain is an Invaluable factor In the 
deterrent power against the Soviet Union, 
and as such represents strong elements of 
military values. As long as this spirit of 
resistance is alive, the Soviet Union cannot 
rely on the satellite armies in its military 
planning, and must consider dangers to its 
line of communications passing through the 
satellite countries. As a result of this situa- 
tion, the satellite countries are forcing now, 
and will do so in the future—commitments 
of certain Soviet military forces. 

(f) The rights of Poland and of other na- 
tions behind the Iron Curtain to free and 
independent existence is based not only on 
the commonly accepted principle of self-de- 
termination, but is also based on the At- 
lantic Charter of August 14. 1941, later in- 
corporated in the United Nations Declara- 
tion of January 1, 1942, and the United Na- 
tions Charter of June 10, 1945, article 1. In 
addition it Is founded on the following in- 
ternational pronouncements: 

(1) President Eisenhower's speech of April 
16, 1953, proclaiming that: “This free com- 
munity and the full independence of the 
East European nations could mean the end 
of the present unnatural division of Eu- 
rope.” 

(2) Bermuda Declaration of December 8, 
1953, which reads: “We cannot accept as 
justified or permanent the present division 
of Europe. Our hope is that in due course 
peaceful means will be found to enable the 
countries of Eastern Europe again to play 
their part as free nations in a free Eu- 
rope.” 

(3) The Potomac Declaration of June 29. 
1954 which reads: “We will not be party to 
any agreement or treaty which would con- 
firm or prolong the subordination of the 
formerly sovereign states of Central and 
Eastern Europe, now heid in bondage by the 
USSR” 

(g) Among all the nations behind the 
Iron Curtain, the Polish people have ex- 
hibited the greatest determination in the 
fight for restoration of their freedom and 
the principles of democracy. These people 
likewise have wrung from Russia and its 
Communist Warsaw regime great concessions 
for themselves in personal freedom, which 
they still hold to a certain degree today. 
In only one aspect has Russia been able 
to identify her interests with the vital 
national interest of the Poles. This unity 
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of interests arises from the fact, that Rus- 
sia had the present German- 
Polish boundary, in defense of which all 
Poles are unanimous; and, mindful of the 
German attack on Poland in 1939, are justi- 
fiably apprehensive of the remilitarization of 
the German Federal Republic, which refuses 
to recognize this boundary. In order to dis- 
pel these fears and to create better atmos- 
phere between the German Federal Republic 
and Poland, and at the same time to build 
a political counterweight against Russia, it 
is vitally necessary that the United States, 
proposing discussions and settlements for 
Eastern Europe, declare unequivocally that 
Poland is considered as a state with its 
western boundary running along the Oder- 
Neisse Rivers. 

For these reasons, we appeal to you, Mr. 
Secretary, to demand from Russla at the 
forthcoming summit conference of May 16, 
1960 that she withdraw the Soviet army 
and agents from Poland and other East 
European countries; and that she agree to 
free and unfettered elections in those coun- 
tries under an international supervision, to 
enable these people to choose the form of 
government under which they desire to 
live. 

Respectfully, 
POLISH AMERICAN 
CHARLES RozMAREK, 


CONGRESS, 


President. 

Rey. VALERIAN S. Kacrz, 
General Secretary. 

STANLEY P. TurKrewicz, 
Treasurer. 


Human Resources Key to Local 
Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
an article from the Uniontown (Pa.) 
Evening Standard, written by the edi- 
tor, Arnold Goldberg. This is a very 
heartening article to me. Mr. Goldberg 
tells how the community of Uniontown, 
which is in my congressional district, 
has been pulling itself up from economic 
and industrial depression by its own 
bootstraps. This community has suf- 
fered from chronic unemployment for 
quite a number of years caused primarily 
by the decline of employment in the 
coal industry. Efforts to rehabilitate 
the community were initiated by local 
groups, who held industry-promotion 
campaigns, fundraising campaigns, 
plant-building programs and other self- 
help activities. While the job is far 
from done, much cOmmendation is due 
these groups. who have achieved credit- 
able results from their efforts thus far. 
The article follows: 

Human Resources Key ro Loca 
DEVELOPMENT 

(Evrror's Nvorz.— The following account of 
the Uniontown district's efforts toward in- 
dustrial development and economic recov- 
ery was written by Arnold Goldberg, editor 
of the Evening Standard, for the “Com- 
munity Bootstrap" series by AP member 
newspapers. It was sent via wire, sa below, 
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for use today in all AP newspapers in the 


State.) 

(By Arnold Goldberg) 
Uniontown’s future glows brighter today. 
On the skids a decade ago, facing eco- 

nomic tion, the one-time soft coal 
capital of southwestern Pennsylvania is 
making a courageous comeback. 

Like many other districts with large nat- 
ural resources, the greater Uniontown area 
had its boom, years ago. Surrounded by the 
world’s finest coking coal, the city and its 
residents became wealthy. 

Billions of tons of coal were mined from 
the huge Pittsburgh seam. The supply 
seemed inexhaustible. 

Suddenly the coal was depleted. In the 
few mines still operating, automation moved 
in, 

Jobs were lost. Older folks were laid off. 
Young people, out of school, could not find 
erhployment. Many packed up their fam- 
ilies and moved to Ohio, to California, to 
Mi 
The battle to survive economically and 
industrially began. 

The community, headed- by a stalwart 
band of citizen leaders, looked up one day 
and decided it did not want to become a 
ghost city. It wanted to keep pace with 
the rest of the Nation, to share in the na- 
tional prosperity. 

In 1945, 14,500 were employed in the coal 
mining industry in Fayette County. Last 
year 2,500 miners were employed. 

Unemployment reached the alarming figure 
of 12,300 or approximately 25 percent of the 
employable population of the county. 

The county population dropped from 201,- 
000 in 1940 to an estimated 175,000. In 
Uniontown the population declined from 21,- 
000 to an estimated 18,000. 

“It was either to slip backward forever or 
grab hold of ourselves and go forward,” Tom 
Bundy, the executive director of the Chamber 
of Commerce, said. 

A greater Uniontown industrial fund com- 
posed of business and professional people was 
organized in 1952. 

Its members contributed $80,000 to finance 
itself and to buy and develop land. The fund 
also sold $130,000 in bonds to finance 15 per- 
cent of the construction of the W. F. Rock- 
well Meters Co. plant which covers 80,000 
square feet and employs 300 persons 

Two years ago the Rockwell plant added 
30,000 square feet to its bullding. 

Twenty-five thousand dollars more was 
contributed by the fund to construct a knit- 
ting mill that employed 150 persons. 

This was not enough, the fund leaders de- 
cided to take care of the great influx of 
unemployed. 

A $400,000 industrial campaign was begun 
one evening in April 1956. It was appro- 
priately called the “5-in-4 drive,“ or five fac- 
tories for Uniontown in the next 4 years. 

Enthusiastic volunteers drew up battle- 
lines for the attack on the city’s economic 
ailments. 

Attorney Herman M. Buck, then president 
of the fund and now its counsel, gave the 
keynote address. 

“All of us must put faith in this program,” 
he sald, “It is our salvation.” 

A flying squad of Uniontown business 
leaders traveled around the country at their 
own expense interviewing possible industrial 
prospects. 

The money came in. Some Uniontowners 
contributed in the thousands, others gave 
50 cents per month in payroll deductions. 

Within 3 months the $400,000 was pledged, 
to be paid over a 4-year period. 

The money was not a loan, It was con- 
tributed for the good of the city. 

“The day when coal was king is past,” 
said Don Sweeney, now president of the fund. 
“We need help and we can get it from no- 
body but ourselves.” 

Working in conjunction with the Penn- 
sylvania Industrial Development Authority, 
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the industrial fund has taken s gigantic 
Stride toward its five new plants since that 
first meeting 4 years ago. 

Under the PIDA program with which the 
fund works, 50 percent of the cost of con- 
Struction of a plant is provided in bank 
loans, 30 percent in low-interest PIDA loans, 
and the fund kicks in with the other 20 
Percent. 

First of the new factories was the Steel 
Scaffolding Co., a plant of 60,000 square feet 
that employs 100 men. The industrial fund's 
Share was $106,000. 

Next, when the M. Berkowitz Co., a pa- 
Jama manufacturer, needed additional ware- 

Ouse space, the fund constructed a build- 
ing of 30,000 square feet making jobs avail- 
able for 50 more persons. 

The fund purchased the Rheem Manu- 
facturing Co. building for $100,000 and di- 
Vided it into small industrial units. New 
industry there employs 100 persons, 

Tt bought 90 acres for an industrial dis- 
trict along busy Route 119, 4 miles from the 
city, Another 44 acres for an industrial dis- 
trict was purchased along Route 51, the 
highway to Pittsburgh. 

Last March a blitz campaign was started 
to obtain $250,000 for two more plants. 

In one night $103,000 from 43 firms and 
individuals was pledged, 

Today construction is ready to begin on 
buildings for three new industries. 

A Midwest steel fabricating firm that will 
employ 300 persons will construct a plant of 
150,000 square feet, costing $1,250,000. The 
fund will spend $250,000. 

Steam cleaning equipment will be manu- 
factured in another new plant, costing 
$300,000, with 36,000 square feet. It will 
employ 50 persons, The fund's contribution 
is $60,000. 

Construction has started on a “specula- 
tive" butiding of 56,000 square feet by an 
Ohio real estate developer. He became so 
interested in the Uniontown program he was 
Willing to invest the necessary funds in a 
shell” building, The industrial fund made 
the land available, fully developed, as its 
Share of the project. 

To keep the program rolling the industrial 
fund leaders plan to seek $100,000 more in 
low-interest bonds. 

The battle is not over. 

The new industries offer only 1,100 jobs, 
not enough to fulfill needs. 

With $700,000 already contributed by the 
City people, more money will have to be 
sought. 

The city has spruced up in other ways. 

A master plan has been adopted by a 
Community planning commission for a long- 
Tange program to make the city one of the 
Standouts in the State. 

A $300,000 bond issue was approved by 
the city voters for redevelopment purposes. 
Slums are being cleared. City tax money 
Has been added to Federal ste State funds 
for development projects that will bring 
Parks and parking, commercial sites and 
Playgrounds to the community. 

Uniontown is constantly on the move. 

It discovered, not too late, that when Its 
Natural resources played out its own human 
resourcefulness was the best replacement. 


Begorarh, Tis St. Patrick's Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr.RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, of all the 
Many various ethnic and national groups 
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there are very many which have as their 
standard bearer a patron saint. In most 
cases this patron saint is a person who 
brought to the people concerned the 
living word of the Lord and a vivid 
awareness of and love for their God and 
His doctrine. In all the history of the 
world, Mr. Speaker, no such patron saint 
is so widely renowned or so widely loved 
and remembered as good St. Patrick, 
patron saint of the Irish people. And 
indeed, also, Mr. Speaker, no group, no 
people in all the world is so dedicated to 
their patron saint as are the Irish peo- 
ple to St. Patrick. In fact a most prom- 
inent characteristic of the Irish people 
has always been their intense and un- 
swerving devotion to their God and their 
faith. This lasting dedication may be 
traced to St. Patrick and his untiring 
efforts in bringing to the people of Ire- 
land the word of the Lord and in so in- 
spiring those people with the faith that 
they have never swerved from their de- 
votion nor ceased their efforts to promote 
the growth of that faith throughout the 
world. On this St. Patrick’s Day, Mr. 
Speaker, may I salute the Irish people 
and nation and may I also take this op- 
portunity to deliver a brief testimonial 
to the great Irish patron saint. 


ST, PATRICK’S DAY 


More than 14 centuries ago an old 
bearded man, about whom we know so 
little, departed from this earth; yet each 
year his memory is venerated on the 
17th day of March. This is his day, St. 
Patrick’s Day. He was born in western 
England about A.D, 389. At the age of 
16, he was seized by Irish raiders, and 
the Christian youth was enslaved in a 
pagan Ireland. Here he was, a boy, a 
slave from Britain, guarding swine on 
the snowy sides.of Slemish, dreaming 
that he would one day bring Rome and 
Christianity to the ends of the earth. 
Patrick's dreams were realized. He es- 
caped to the Continent, entered the Holy 
Orders, and about 432 returned to Ire- 
land as a missionary. There he labored 
with notable zeal until his death. He 
earned and fully deserves his title of 
“Apostle of Ireland.“ 

The spirit of St. Patrick was an early 
immigrant to the New World. Like many 
other notable Irish, the “Apostle of Ire- 
land” became a part of our culture in 
the first half of the 18th century. He 
was brought to these shores along with 
his people who were seeking freedom 
and a new way of life. The earliest 
American celebration of St. Patrick’s 
Day, of which a written record has been 
found, took place in 1737. On March 17, 
of that year, the Charitable Irish Society 
was organized in Boston, Mass., by a 
number of leading Irish citizens. The 
preamble adopted by the founders reads, 
in part, as follows: 

Whereas several gentiemen, merchants, and 
others, of the Irish nation residing in Bos- 
ton in New England, from an affectionate 
and compassionate concern for their coun- 
trymen in these parts, who may be reduced 
by sickness, shipwreck, old age, and other 
infirmities and unforeseen accidents, have 
thought fit to form themselves into a chari- 
table society, for the relief of such of their 
poor and indigent countrymen, without any 
design of not contributing toward the pro- 
vision of the town poor in general as usual. 
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Even though the Charitable Irish So- 
ciety was comprised of a single nation- 
ality and faith, and their foremost pur- 
pose was to help their Irish brethren, 
the “in general” phrase in the preamble 
was all inclusive and enveloping. Thus 
it was, St. Patrick had arrived in 
America. 

There are many early records of St. 
Patrick's Day celebration in the early 
history of our Nation. St. Patrick trav- 
eled with the Irish immigrant but was 
readily adopted by all settlers. On 
March 17, 1757, a celebration of the day 
was held at Fort William Henry, at that 
time the most northerly outpost of Great 
Britain in America. The fort was built 
by Sir William Johnson, an Irishman by 
birth. On the evening of March 16, 1757, 
it was recorded that an extra ration of 
grog was distributed to the Irish troops 
in the fort, in which to “drown the sham- 
rock.” In 1763, St. Patrick's Day was 
celebrated at Fort Pitt. Captain Ecuyer, 
in command at the fort, wrote to Colonel 
Bouquet, and in the course of his com- 
munication said: 

We had St. Patrick fetes in every manner. 


St. Patrick’s Day was enthusiastically 
observed in the ranks of the American 
Army during the Revolution. The Brit- 
ish evacuated Boston on St. Patrick's 
Day, 1776, and the Americans marched 
victoriously into the city to take posses- 
sion. General Washington, in the camp 
at Cambridge, authorized the password 
of the day to be “Boston” and the coun- 
tersign to be “St. Patrick.” Again, in 
1778, March 17 was recognized by George 
Washington and his men at Valley 
Forge. It was on this occasion that 
Washington is alleged to have said, I. 
too, am a lover of St. Patrick's Day.“ An 
extra issue of grog was poured out to the 
troops “and thus all made merrie and 
were good friends.” 

From the earliest period of our coun- 
try’s history until the present time, St. 
Patrick’s Day has become an integral 
part of our way of life. Brought to Amer-. 
ica’s shore by the Irish, St. Patrick is 
shared by all. From few celebrations 
in the mid-18th century, the observation 
of St. Patrick’s Day has become a fixed 
institution in most American cities and 
towns. Every commuuity gives welcome 
and honor to the Irish patron saint’s 
anniversary. From north, south, east 
and west, bits of green are worn on 
March 17 by all races, religions, and 
creeds. To America, the green, the 
shamrocks, the harps, these are the sym- 
bols of Ireland’s patron saint. A saint 
who, from slavery, became a symbol of 
peace, Christianity, and freedom to all 
of Ireland and all of America. 


Ireland’s Patron Saint 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 
IN THE eee 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
is the day of Patrick, the patron saint of 
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Ireland. And if from such a grand event 
some seem to draw forth merely gaiety 
and mirth, let us recall that this in no 
way precludes reverence; for, indeed, the 
Trish are a deeply reverent clan. 

Admittedly the day is one of great re- 
joicing, devoted to the wearing of the 
green, the singing of songs, and general 
celebration. But all too often the real 
meaning of St. Patrick appears to the 
observer lost beneath such artificial 
trappings. And yet, in fact, it is not 
lost but burns eternally in the Irish 
heart. 

For nothing is more clear to the Irish 
than the serious nature of St. Patrick. 
In centuries past when foreign sentries 
stalked the land and the people lay 
crushed beneath the hand of foreign rule, 
what but Patrick’s steadfast influence 
carried them through to victory and 
freedom. Nor is it likely that the Irish 
today will soon forget the fact, which 
plays so vital a part in their everyday 
lives. 

True to the optimistic traditions of 
democracy, the Irish are a happy clan 
and true to the devout nature of Western 
civilization they stand by Christian 
principles. 

No wonder that the rest of the free 
world responds today to the sound of 
their rejoicing. For in these sounds one 
senses the hope—indeed, the faith—of 
God and the future, so typical of the 
Irish nature; so admirable in the eyes 
of all. 

The free world joins today in paying 
respect to St. Patrick, the patron of a 
noble race and sponsor of a mighty 
dream. Long may his influence prevail. 


The Christian Science Monitor Says “The 
Nation’s Capital Is Probably the Busi- 
est Party-Going City in the Land” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Christian Science Monitor is one of the 
truly outstanding newspapers in the 
world. It has an office in Washington, 
D.C., and it is the organ of a great re- 
ligious organization with numerous 
churches and thousands of members in 
the Nation's Capital. Obviously, it is in 
close and intimate contact with thous- 
ands of people of substance in the Fed- 
eral city. 

These facts give added significance to 
an editorial of March 11, 1960, in the 
Christian Science Monitor which was 
critical of the cultural status of the Na- 
tion’s Capital, or lack of cultural status. 

“Almost every night,” according to the 
Christian Science Monitor, “there are 
hundreds of parties going on all over 
Washington. For the Nation’s Capital 
is probably the busiest party-going city 
in the land.” 


Various proposals in the Congress to 
advance American culture and educa- 
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tion generally, the Christian Science 
Monitor says, “constitute a drive which 
is rapidly gaining momentum.” This 
drive, in the view of this great national 
newspaper, will “give Washington parties 
some competition by the development of 
a cultural center in the Nation’s Capital.“ 

Perhaps the time is not far distant 
when the Nation’s Capital can move on 
to more serious things than cocktail par- 
ties. Obviously, a more serious view is 
essential in this cold war period of in- 
creasingly serious competition from the 
Soviet Union. 

I include as part of my remarks the 
editorial of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor to which I have referred, as well as 
letters I have received from Science 
Service and the American Federation of 


-Musicians in support of the legislation 


which the editorial discusses: 
{From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Mar. 11, 1960] 
THE NEED FOR A CULTURAL CENTER 
(By Josephine Ripley) 

Almost every night there are hundreds 
of parties going on all over Washington. 
For the Nation's Capital is probably the 
busiest party-going city in the land. 

There’s a reason for this. Parties may 
be fun, but for the majority of Washing- 
tonlans they are something more, From 
small, intimate dinners to huge receptions, 
they are part of the never-ending business 
of politics. 

They provide the means of communica- 
tlon—between politicians and the press; 
between diplomats and the press; between 
diplomats and politicians, and so on. 

All this tends to make Washington dif- 
ferent from other cities, lacking in the 
usual diversity of interests and activity. 

It has few night clubs. It has only two 
theaters, the National Theater, and the small 
theater-in-the-round, the Arena Stage. 

Despite the Capital's magnificent Nation- 
al Gallery of Art, its beautiful buildings 
and historic memorials, it is not a cultural 
center. 

This troubles many people. They feel 
that the Nation’s Capital should foster and 
feature the performing arts; that money 
should be provided to build a cultural cen- 
ter to attract the country's finest and most 
promising talent. 

To point up the way in which other cities 
support the arts, Representative Harris B. 
McDowELt, Democrat, of Delaware, asked the 
Library of Congress to make a survey. The 
Library came up with these facts: that Bal- 
timore provides $448,588 to support the fine 
arts; Philadelphia, $789,760; St. Louis, $320,- 
007; San Franicsco, $817,256; and New York, 
$4,718,824. 

Washington, which Mr. McDowet notes 
is both larger and richer, per capita, than 
San Francisco, gives only $16,000 to the fine 
arts. 

Representative McDowELL is a cosponsor 
with Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, Democrat, 
of Minnesota, of a bill to provide 1 mill out 
of each dollar of tax revenue of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia to be set 
aside to defray, in part, the expenses of the 
National Symphony Orchestra, the Corco- 
ran Gallery of Art, the Washington Opera So- 
clety, and other nonprofit art and cultural 
programs of the Nation's Capital. 

At the present time the arts are supported 
by the Federal Government or by private 
benefactors. “Such a situation would be 
unthinkable in any European capital city, or, 
indeed, even in any large provincial city in 
Europe or the U.S.S.R.” says Mr. MCDOWELL, 

Indeed, there are many vocal and per- 
sistent boosters for the arts, including 
Representative FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., Demo- 
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crat, of New Jersey, who along with others 
has repeatedly called for the creation of & 
Federal Advisory Council on the Arts. 

In addition, several Members of Congress 
have introduced bills to establish what they 
call a national showcase of the arts and 
sciences in the District of Columbia, fea- 
turing a biennial international olympiad of 
the arts and sciences. 

Its purpose would be to encourage com- 
petition among talented young people from 
all over the world, similar to the competition 
in Moscow from which Van Cliburn rose to 
fame. 

In line with the encouragement of national 
talent, Mr. MCDOWELL has proposed that col- 
lege and university music and drama groups 
be included in the cultural exchange pro- 


gram. f 

This proposal is receiving the serious con- 
sideration of the State Department. At 
present some 20 college and university music 
and drama groups are sent abroad each year 
by the Defense Department to entertain 
American troops. It is Mr. McDowex,’s idea 
that this program be expanded so that these 
groups may have contact with the young 
people of other countries. 

These various proposals constitute a drive 
which is rapidly gaining momentum to sup- 
port the arts and particularly to give Wash- 
ington parties some competition by the de- 
velopment of a cultural center in the 
Nation's Capital. 

The Washington Post and Times Herald, 
in commenting editorially on the difference 
between Washington and other cities in pro- 
viding for the arts, put it this way: “There 
are reasons for this contrast. More than in 
other cities, politics predominates locally, 
and this tends to crowd out the arts in a 
city overdedicated to government. Lack of 
home rule helps to stifle civic initiative and 
community enterprise here. More than other 
cities, Washington is populated by transients 
who donate their efforts (and endowments) 
elsewhere. 

“But even when these limitations are ac- 
knowledged, Washington can and should do 
more to provide a better balanced cultural 
program worthy of a capital and more 
representative of the Nation.” 

SCIENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., March 15, 1960. 
Hon. Harats B, MCDOWELL, Jr., 
U.S. Representative from Delaware, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN MCDOWELL: We were 
very please to have been sent a copy of H.R. 
9503 by your legislative assistant, Mr. George 
Frain. 

As you probably know, Science Service 18 
responsible for the operation of three dis- 
tinct youth programs which have made a 
great impact on the development of young 
scientists in this country. These activities 
are: 

1. The Science Clubs of America: More 
than 600,00 students are members of the 
some 25,000 science clubs throughout the 
United States and in several foreign coun- 
tries. 

2. The Science talent search: This is the 
first nationwide effort to identify young sci- 
entists. The current search represented the 
19th such effort. Tens of thousands of boys 
and girls have found great incentive for 
studying science because of the Westing- 
house scholarships offered to the top winners 
of this search, 

3. The National Science Fair—Internation- 
al: This year marks the ilth National Sci- 
ence Fair held under the auspices of Science 
Service. Some 200 regional fairs which, in 
turn are fed by some 5,000 to 6,000 school 
and local fairs, will send their two top win- 
ners to Indianapolis where the fair Is to be 
held from May 11 to 14. 

In recent years this has begun to take on 
an international aspect with the National 
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Science Pair of Japan sending its winner, and 
there also being included winners from Can- 
ada and the Armed Forces schools in Europe. 

year Thalland is also scheduled to send 
Winners from its national fair. 

Obviously Science Service has a backlog of 
experience which could be very helpful in 
furthering this bill. In conversation with 
Mr. Frain, he suggested that it might be a 
good idea for some of us to have a short con- 
ference with you In which we could work out 
some areas of future cooperation. 

Enclosed is an announcement of the 11th 
National Science Fair, a copy of the list of 
40 top winners of the science talent search 
and list of the 400 students in the honors 
Sroup, and a copy the sponsor handbook 
Which is distributed to all 25,000 science 
Clubs. Perhaps you will have a chance to 
Slance through these before our meeting. I 
Shall get in touch with your office on Thurs- 
day to see whether or not we could arrange 
& conference for some time soon. 

We feel you are to be congratulated for 
Pushing such legislation as this, and because 
of our contacts throughout the Nation with 

s interested in science development, 
We believe that we may be able to be of help. 
ye shall look forward to a meeting with 

u. 

With warm regards, 

Very sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK A. Inporr, 
Education Director. 
Fxnnuanxr 27, 1960. 
The Honorable Harris B. MCDOWELL, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, f 

Drar Sm: I write to commend you for 
Your continuing efforts in support of legisla- 
tion to elevafé the cultural standards and 
Activities in the District of Columbia. I am 
Very close to the serious problems of the 
National Symphony Orchestra, the Wash- 
ington Opera Society, and the District of 
Columbia Recreation Department. 

An appropriation to the National Sym- 
Phony would surely alleviate the strain of a 

Working fund-raising group that even 
now is out soliciting nickels and dimes so 
that this great orchestra can exist. The 
Season is short and the weekly pay is in- 
adequate to the extent that the symphony 
Musician, in most cases, is forced to drive 
& cab, work in a department store or other 
type of work for 20 weeks out of the year in 
an effort to approximate a livable annual 
income. 

The Opera Society is wonderful but it just 
as get off the ground. It needs help— 

ow, 

The only way the District of Columbia 
Recreation Department has been able to pro- 
Vide a semblance of free cultural programs 
has been through the cooperation of this or- 
ganization which has matched its $10,000 
dollar for dollar in an effort to sustain the 
Watergate concerts, Unfortunately, new 
agreements between the recording industry 
and the American Federation of. Musicians 
that provides this fund indicate that the 
amount available to us will be sharply re- 
duced and our cooperation with the District 
of Columbia Recreation Department will 
Suffer proportionately and eventually this 
Worthwhile project will have to rely solely 
On the meager appropriation of the District 
ot Columbia which will spell the end to free 
Music in the Greater Washington Area. 

If my personal testimony should in the 
Near future prove of any value, please call 
In me at any time. I have already met with 
Mr. Carson Fralley, president of the National 
Symphony Association, Mr, Herman Williams 
Of the Corcoran Gallery and Messrs. Chris- 
tlansen and Price of the District of Columbia 
Recreation Department. We are all highly 
enthusiastic about the prospects of doing 
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a better job which can only be done through 
passage of your cultural bill, 
Reassuring you of our great interest and 
with repeated thanks, I am, 
Most sincerely, 
Sam JACK KAUFMAN, 
President, Local 161, A.F. of M. 


America’s World Position 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER BOWLES 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, Pablo 
Casals needs no introduction to the 
American people. For more years than 
many of us know, we have listened en- 
raptured as he helped us to see more 
deeply and clearly the beauties of the 
great music of the world. But, Senor 
Casals is more than a musician. He is a 
scholar, a humanitarian, and a keen ob- 
server of the world around him. For 
these reasons, I believe that his letter 
to the New York Times this morning 
ought to become a permanent part of the 
Recorp of this body. 8 

I commend the letter, which follows, 
to the careful attention of my colleagues: 
AMERICA’S WORLD POSITION—DEMOCRATIC 

Parry Vicrory DECLARED IN INTEREST OF 

PEACE 

(The writer of the following letter is the 
famous cellist who has lived in exile since 
the fall of the Spanish Republic.) 

To the EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

During the last 4 years I have lived in 
Puerto Rico, close to the American people 
and within the sphere of direct influence of 
your system of government. This has made 
it possible for me to study and evaluate, with 
better elements of judgment, some of the 
traits of the U.S. Government which per- 
haps might escape the observation of a Eu- 
ropean living in Europe. 

Such an analysis might be of Interest to 
the average citizen of the United States. 
Particularly if it came from a European who 
is both a liberal and a Democrat, who loves 
your people and admires your institutions. 

For I hold the conviction and the faith 
that the United States has the material and 
spiritual capabilities to establish the prin- 
ciples of freedom and justice that will insure 
a lasting peace on this restless and turbu- 
lent world of ours. 

INTEGRITY OF IDEALS 

In all fairness I must say that, in general, 
in my analysis there is a favorable balance 
for your system on the basis of the integrity 
of your ideals and the sincerity with which 
you strive to realize them. 

I am, however, aware of the fact that de- 
spite the good intentions and the good-will 
of your leaders, the desirable action does not 
always go hand in hand with the ideals that 
inspire it. 

In my judgment, that has been the case, 
as a general rule, under the traditionally 
orthodox conservatism of the National Re- 
publican Party. This conservative attitude 
of the Republican leadership has been 
promptly refiected in the foreign policy of 

“the United States and in the world reaction 
following the implementation of the policy. 
I strongly feel that this is the source of the 
misunderstandings and the resentments that 
frustrate the desire of the United States to 
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live fraternally and in peace with the other 
peoples of the world community. 

This Republican attitude is in sharp con- 
trast with the wise, reasonable, and moder- 
ate liberalism which has enabled the Demo- 
crats to win over the friendship and cooper- 
ation of other peoples professing the same 
ideology, whenever they have ruled and pro- 
moted the basic democratic ideals of your 
people in the foreign field. 

FAITH IN PRINCIPLES 


I should like to reaffirm my faith in the 
lofty principles of freedom and justice which 
inspire the American credo of life. I am con- 
vinced that these principles, placed at the 
service of mankind with liberality and no- 
bility, would bring about in the world the 
welfare and the peace to which all men of 
good will aspire, 

All this can be accomplished through 
clearly democratic policy and behavior, a po- 
sition devoid of insincerity and of the ambi- 
guities which today erode the foreign policy 
of the United States. 

This is why the free peoples of the world, 
and those who aspire for freedom, have 
pinned their hopes on the victory of the 
Democratic Party of the United States. For 
that victory will strengthen world confidence 
in the expectation that there shall be no 
more vacillations and delays in the attain- 
ment of peace supported upon the immov- 
able pillars of liberty and the solidarity of 
man. 

PABLO CASALS, 

SANTURCE, P.R., February 21, 1960. 


Casavina’s Dream Realized—From Erin 
to Italy to America, Irish Marble Com- 
ing for Important Edifices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a remarkable story of how a Paterson 
businessman is promoting the Irish 
marble industry with the help of Italian 
craftsmen and American consumers. 
The story—particularly fitting on St. 
Patrick’s Day—appeared in the March 
14, 1960, issue of the Paterson Evening 
News: 

CaSavina’s DREAM REALIZED— FROM ERIN To 
ITALY TO AMERICA, IRISH MARBLE COMING 
FOR IMPORTANT EDIFICES 
A one-man, three-way point 4 program 

aimed at creating jobs for Irish and Italian 

marble workers and a cultural heritage for 

America is being developed by a Paterson 

industrialist. 

He is Paul R. Casavina, dedicated backer 
of the Forward Paterson movement, owner 
of the Casavan Carrara Marble Co. of Pater- 
son and Ridgefield Park, and head of the 
Casavan Industries, whose products range 
all the way from thermonuclear metals for 
atomic warheads to mosaic marble. 

The firm's Paterson plant is located in the 
former Barbour Flax Mills, in the old Dublin 
section of the city. A new, modern office 
building is being constructed at the Ridge- 
field Park location to provide for the ex- 
panding operations in its marble division. 

Casavina is a unique combination of 
hardheaded businessman and deep-dyed 
idealist. He came out of World War Il a 
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Tull colonel at age 26 (he enlisted as a buck 
private) with his ideals intact and the deeply 
embedded conviction that if ever the goal 
of universal peace is to be achieved, it will 
come not through pious pronouncements and 
pageantry, or the increasingly horrendous 
mass slaughter men call war. 
SAYS FULL STOMACH WAR DETERRENT 

“When people have enough food in their 
stomachs, when they have work in which 
they can take pride and can know the joy 
of creating, then we will have people too 
busy and too happy to think about war,” 
he says. Toward that end he has been 
working since his return to civilian life. 

His marble quarries in Carrara, Italy, have 
provided jobs for some 3,000 workers, who 
have been taught to merge the age-old skills 
handed down to them through the genera- 
tions with modern production techniques, 
Up until a few months ago these quarries 
provided all of the marble used by the Cas- 
avan firm in its extensive American enter- 


Recently he was able to complete nego- 
tiations to take over the operations of Irish 
Marble, Ltd., whose home office is on O’Con- 
nell Street, Limerick, Ireland, with quarries 
in such poetic sounding places as Connemara, 
Galway, Limerick, and Marlin Park. 

Last Thursday, Casavina visited the Irish 
consulate in New York by invitation of John 
Conway, Minister Plenipotentiary, Consul 
General of Ireland, to talk over his plans for 
developing the Irish marble industry. He 
presented ashtrays made of green Irish 
marble to the members of the consular 
staff. He was warmly welcomed by the 
Government officials who see this linking 
of the two nations doing much to benefit 
the Irish economy and further deepening 
friendships between the people of both 
lands. 

As might be expected, green marble comes 
greenest and fairest from the Emerald Isle, 
but according to Casavina, the Irish Repub- 
lic has been unable to make any great prog- 
ress in commercializing this industry. 
What exports do leave the country amount 
to only small shipments of the marble which 
usually end up as bookends or paperweights. 

TO TEACH IRISH CRAFTSMEN 


Under this new arrangement, modern pro- 
duction methods will be introduced to the 
Irish marble industry. Italian craftsmen 
will be brought from Carrara to teach the 
Irish workers the techniques employed by 
their craft that cannot be replaced by 20th 
century technology. In addition to pro- 
viding jobs, this bringing together of ar- 
tisans from two countries, to work and live 
together will serve as an effective program 
for bettering international relations, Casa- 
vina believes. Initially he expects to be able 
to provide some 3,000 to 4,000 jobs for Irish- 
men in his Irish quarries: eventually up to 
10,000. In an agricultural nation like Ire- 
land, where the bulk of the income is de- 
rived from small family farms, the impact 
of such an operation should serve as a pow- 
erful shot in the arm to the national econ- 
omy, he says. 

The Irish Government is greeting the 
project with enthusiasm. One of the handi- 
caps preventing the full exploitation of the 
Irish marble industry has been the lack of 
modern transportation facilities that would 
permit bringing out marble in bulk quan- 
tities. Now, the Government has agreed to 
construct a hardtop road from the quarries 
to the nearest port, over which Casavina's 
heavy equipment will be able to bring the big 
marble blocks out for bulk shipment, 

FIRST AMERICAN IRISH MARBLE ALTAR 


The raw marble will be sent from Ireland 
to Italy for processing at Casavina's Carrara 
works and then to America where it will go 
into church altats, statuary and building 
mosaics installed by American workmen. 
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The first project in which it will be used is 
on the high altar of St. Mary’s Roman Cath- 
olic Church, Closter. 

The altar is estimated to cost about $13,- 
000 to $14,000, and the church itself $340,000, 
according to the Rey. Kevin Cahill, pastor, 
a native of County Kerry. 

The shipment of Irish marble from which 
St. Mary's altar will be carved consists of 
200 cubic foot blocks, weighing a total of 
35 tons. These blocks will be carved and 
sawed into 27 pieces. 

George Vuinovich, church architect of 
Englewood Cliffs, says the altar will be in 
contrasting shades of green and black 
marble. The Irish marble will be used on 
the main altar, two side altars, the altar 
rails, lectern and sanctuary floor. The 
church is expected to be completed by 
Easter, Father Cahill says. 

Casavina sees this three-way jobs-across- 
the-sea program as making an important 
eontribution toward cementing the already 
warm friendships and developing greater 
understanding between the peoples of Italy, 
Ireland and America. At the same time he 
believes it will do much to raise the stand- 
ards of living in the two European nations. 

DIGNITY OF WORK 

“By giving people honest work, and the 
chance to earn a fair wage we can accom- 
plish far more for democracy than with all 
of the handouts we might be able to dis- 
tribute among the depressed areas of the 
world,” he says. 

But he is quick to point out that work 
alone is not the answer. 

“A man must find dignity in his work. 

“He must be able to feel that he is working 
with and not for his employér. He must be 
given fair compensation, a chance to know 
that he is an appreciated member of the 
team, that he is creating something of value 
and that through his work, his life has been 
given meaning and purpose.” 


Statement of Federation of Homemakers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am 
inserting into the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a statement of the 
National Federation of Homemakers 
presented by Mrs. Ruth G. Desmond 
before a hearing examiner of the Food 
and Drug Administration in connection 
with the order delisting certain food 
and cosmetic coal tar colors. 

Mrs. Desmond expresses very well the 
reason for concern of American house- 
wives and women over coloring sub- 
stances going into food and cosmetics. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF FEDERATION OF HOMEMAKERS— 
PusBLIC HEARING ON OBJECTIONS TO FINAL 
ORDER DELISTING CERTAIN D. & C. Cor. 
Tar Corons From THE List SUBJECT TO 
CERTIFICATION 
Mr. Examiner and gentlemen, I am Ruth 

Desmond, secretary of the Federation of 


Homemakers, a group which consists or 


housewives residing in this area and in 
many ot our States. We also have junior 
members attending local colleges. Our fed- 
eration is most appreciative of being af- 
forded this opportunity to express the views 
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of its members regarding colors used in lip- 
sticks, 

First, we wish to commend the Food and 
Drug Administration personnel as a whole 
for their efforts to protect the well-being of 
consumers, and especially to commend the 
scientists of this agency, who are highly re- 
garded in their professional fields. The 
present testimony has disclosed that these 
FDA scientists have made numerous con- 
tributions to scientific literature. We wish 
to state that our members have confidence 
in the ability, responsibility, and integrity 
of these FDA scientists to make competent 
decisions in their respective fields. 

Last spring before our federation was 
formed, an interested group (now charter 
members of our organization) inspected 
certain of the laboratory facilities of FDA. 
We were impressed with the dedicated at- 
titude of the scientific staff, but disturbed 
that these scientists were cafrying out their 
experiments in cramped, congested quarters 
not even their own. We hope that this 
present session of Congress will remedy this 
deplorable situation by an appropriation for 
the construction of the building recom- 
mended for this agency by the Citizens Ad- 
visory Committee in 1955. 

Here, I would like to note that the late 


-Sir Edward Mellanby in his Sanderson-Well 


Lecture on “The Chemical Manipulation of 
Food," delivered at the Middlesex Hospital. 
May 4, 1951, which appears in the British 
Medical Journal of Saturday, October 13, 
1951, praises the experimental work carried 
out by the U.S. Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration and the official inquiries 
held by this agency on specific matters of 
interest, Sir Mellanby expressed regret that 
at that time there was no such competent 
agency in his country carrying on this im- 
portant work. 

We also wish to compliment the cosmetic 
industry for its continuous efforts over a 
long period of time to furnish completely 
wholesome cosmetic preparations to the 
public. Their good record proves the effec- 
tiveness of this diligence. 

It is appropriate to remind you here that 
in 1939 American housewives, through their 
various organizations and clubs, went on 
record at hearings conducted by the Fed- 
eral Security Agency that they wished only 
colors certified as absolutely safe used in 
their foods and cosmetics. If today’s house- 
wives were consulted about this problem of 
colors added to foods and cosmetics, our 
federation feels confident they, too, would 
go on record as wishing safety, of the prod- 
duct to be paramount. 

Now that American women are accus- 
tomed to the brightness which lipsticks give 
to their faces and the lift to their spirits 
they would be loath to forgo their addic- 
tion to them—but our members to plead 
that only harmless dyes be used in their lip- 
Sticks. Members of our sex start using lip- 
Sticks these days at the age of 12 or there- 
abouts and continue their use till they de- 
part this existence. Because of such uni- 
versal and continuous use of lipsticks by all 
Ages of our female population, cumulative 
effect of the dyes must be seriously consid- 
ered, (Our members are positive they in- 
gest a certain amount of their lipsticks and 
feel that the method of applying lipsticks 
determines the quantity ingested, Those 
users who blot their lipsticks do not ingest 
as much as those who prefer a moist effect 
and apply their colors liberally and do not 
blot.) It must also be noted that lipsticks 
are used by young girls whose cels are still 
dividing rapidly. Such dyes may have a 
different effect on these young persons than 
on mature individuals. Lipsticks are also 
applied by expectant mothers, whose bodies 
undergo many drastic changes during the 
stress and strain of pregnancy. Then con- 
sideration of the possible effects upon the 
elderly, who may be taking medication for 
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chronic illness is suggested. May we point 
Out that the seriously ill use lipstick to con- 
ceal the ravages of disease. In fact hospital 
staffs encourage women patients to primp, 
feeling morale will be improved by improve- 
ment of appearance. Yet concern should be 
expressed, we feel, to the fact that while 
morale of the ill is being bolstered by ap- 
Plication of cosmetics, damage might possi- 
bly be sustained from synergistic reactions 
of medicines with impurities, however 
minute, of cosmetic dyes. 

It is our understanding that in carrying 
Out tests to determine the harmlessness of 
these lipstick colors, now being considered, 
all the animals selected were healthy, both 
controls and test animals alike, These ani- 
Mals obtained a balanced diet, the only dif- 
ference being the addition of color to the 
diet of the test animals. It is our under- 
Standing also that rate are not as sensitive 
to dyes as humans and dogs. With humans 
we do not always have such an advantage of 
both good health and correct diets. Nu- 
merous surveys conducted by responsible 
nutritional and medical groups have re- 
Vealed that our American young girls (both 
at high school and college levela) have poor 
food habits. These authorities deplore this 
Tevelation as they feel this is a time when 
our young girls should be receiving ade- 
quate, balanced diets to prepare them to be 
healthy mothers later. These same adoles- 
cents use lipstick generously and fre- 
quently. 

Modern conditions of living force the 
human system to cope with air pollution and 
water pollution as well as the products of 
atomic fallout. We ingest traces of pesti- 
Cide residues, food additives and dyes. 
Therefore, it seems especially needful that 
discretion and caution should be observed 
in the choice of dyes to be used in our Up- 
sticks. We feel that total impact of all of 
these elements and substances on the hu- 
Man system must be taken into considera- 
tion in permitting certain colors to be used 
in the manufacture of lipsticks. Dr. W. 
Coda Martin, testifying before the House 
Subcommittee on Health and Science of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee, during the recent food additives hear- 
ings, stated on page 279 of the printed report 
as follows: 

“The first line of defense must be to pro- 
tect the health of the consumer; otherwise, 
the long-range ‘calculated risk’ is that this 
country will become a Nation of invalids, 
weak in body and mind.” 

Dr. Morton L. Levin, assistant com- 
missioner, Division of Medical Services, State 
Department of Health, Albany, N.Y., stated 
after remarking that cancer is regarded as a 
common disease, at page 355 of the printed 


“In the presence of a common disease, of 
Which most cases are of unknown causation, 
I think you can understand the sensitivity 
of physicians and public health authorities 
to the possibility that substances which we 
do not suspect today may be causitive of 
cancer.“ 

Sir Edward Mellanby, discussing the effect 
of chemicals on the human system, warns 
in his lecture mentioned previously: 

“Even when such chemical substances 
have passed through a battery of tests from 
the point of view of toxicology, unexpected 
harmful results have often ultimately been 
demonstrated. 

“Medical science often cannot give ade- 
quate answers to questions of toxicological 
action, not only as regards new compounds 
but even in the case of substances long in 
use. Indeed, to the medical man unpleasant 
Surprises are constantly being revealed, in 
the case both of drugs and of chemicals used 
in food preparation.” 

It seems to our members that simply be- 
Cause It may take years to recognize the 
damage done to the body cells and function 
by certain pesticides, additives and dyes, dis- 
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cretion and caution should not be abandoned 
and their use permitted in our foods and 
cosmetics. We feel that the old adage “an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure” applies to this particular problem. 

I thank you gentlemen for granting me 
this opportunity to convey the opinion of 
our members. 


Italian Labor Leaders Tour Springfield, 
Mass., Plants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. BOLAND, Mr. Speaker, three rep- 
resentatives of Italy’s democratic labor 
unions, visiting in the United States un- 
der a State Department-sponsored pro- 
gram, are spending 1 week in my home 
city of Springfield, Mass., to get a first- 
hand impression and knowledge of la- 
bor-management relations and indus- 
trial training in this country. 

I welcome these representatives of free 
Italian labor organizations to my city 
and know that they will absorb much 
during their tour through Springfield 
industries, conferences with Springfield 
labor officials and management officials 
and with members of the Springfield 
Trade School faculty. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Appendix a news story 
published in the Springfield Daily News 
on Tuesday, March 15, 1960, concerning 
the visit of these Italian labor leaders: 
ITALIAN LABOR LEADERS Tour PLANTS—THREE 

Union Men SEE UNITED STATES UNDER IN- 

VITATION OF STATE DEPARTMENT 

Representatives of Italy's democratic la- 
bor unions Monday toured a Springfield 
manufacturing plant and Springfield Trade 
School to get ideas on labor-management 
relations and industrial training in the 
United States. 

Guests of the Western Massachusetts CIO 
Council, the three men were given a tour of 
the Springfield plant of Chain Belt Co. 
where they watched the entire manufactur- 
ing process that goes into the local firm's 
power trains. 

Guglielmo Volpi, Ettore Foschi, and Ga- 
leazzo Montanari are spending a week in 
Springfield as part of a program sponsored 
by the State Department. 

One of the things Which impressed them 
most was Springfield Trade School, where 
youths are prepared for positions in the 
production phase of industry. 

NEEDED ABROAD 

“This is something we need in Italy,” said 
Mr. Volpi. “We have schools to train doc- 
tors and lawyers, but none to train work- 
ers. 

He added that in many cases, workers in 
the trades are trained on an apprenticeship 
basis, studying under an experienced work- 
man, and that technical training is rare. 

Mr. Montanari, unofficial interpreter for 
the group, all of whom spoke English, said 
that about 60 to 65 percent of Italian labor 
is unionized, with the Communists holding 
a large portion of the workers. There are, 
he said, two democratic and one Communist 
union in Italy. 

A great difference was noted, too, in the 
status of the laborer in the two countries. 
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In a quick exchange of comments, Mr. 
Foschi said that Italian labor was not pro- 
tected by law as is American labor. He said 
that there are neither provisions nor re- 
quirements for collective bargaining between 
labor and management in that country. 

Each individual trade, he said, made a 
national contract, which the company may 
or may not follow. There is no law requir- 
ing the company to adhere to the contract. 
Our labor unions are divided and weak,” 
he said, and noted that efforts were being 
made in Italy to unify labor and labor unions 
to. get a better bargaining position. 

Comparing standards of living, Mr. Mon- 
tanari said: 

CAN'T COMPARE 


“You cannot compare them on a wage 
basis, but on what the wage can buy. In 
the United States a worker can buy a pack- 
age of cigarets for one-eighth of an hour's 
pay, In Italy, a package of cigareta costs 
the worker an hour to an hour and a half’s 
pay.” 

The Italian worker, he said, works a 48- 
hour, 6-day week. 

An interesting look into the recent col- 
lapse of the Segni government in Italy was 
provided by Mr. Montanari, who said that a 
labor battle was one of the causes. “The 
Liberal Party wanted labor laws,” he said, 
“and the others did not.” The ensuing 
quarrel between parties, he said, helped to 
split and weaken the government and cause 
its eventual collapse. 

All three looked toward unification and 
new industries as the key to bettering the 
Italian worker's lot. Unification, they 
agreed, needed no explanation, but was sim- 
ply necessary to improve labor’s position for 
hegotiation. And they pointed to the elec- 
tric, synthetics, crude oil, and petrochemi- 
cal industries growing up in the south of 
Italy as examples of the country’s expanding 
industrial development and a possible key 
to improving the labor picture there. 


To Buttress Argument—Political Polls 
Being Used in “Numbers Game” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, many of my colleagues have 
asked me how things are shaping up for 
the Wisconsin primary on April 5. Ron 
May, Washington correspondent for the 
Capital Times in Madison, Wis., has 
analyzed the situation in an article in 
the March 14 Capital Times. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include that article in the 
RECORD: 

To BUTTRESS ARGUMENT—PoLITICAL POLLS 
Brernc Usep IN “NUMBERS GAME” 
(By Ron May) 

Wasnincton—Public opinion polls are 
still being used in a questionable numbers 
game in connection with the Wisconsin 


This column previously reported that in 
January Gov. Gaylord Nelson was told by 
a representative of Senator JOHN KENNEDY 
that a private poll showed the latter lead- 
ing Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY by 63-37, in 
percentages. The Governor was being pres- 
sured by leading KENNEDY partisans to en- 
dorse the Massachusetts Senator. 

Nelson refused to join the “sure winner.” 
After this became ciear, the Senator's 
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brother, Robert, reversed the tack and told 
reporters at a New Hampshire press con- 
ference that he had advised Joun not to 
enter Wisconsin because he was an “under- 
dog“ there. 

A few days later columnist Joseph Alsop 
took up the “underdog” theme in a big way 
and reported that Kennepy’s private poll- 
ster, Lou Harris, put KENNEDY ahead by only 
53-47. This somewhat bolstered the under- 
dog claim, but—if true—still far from sup- 
ported it. 

Told by this column of the discrepancy 
between the two polls, Alsop conceded that 
he had got his figures from KENNEDY, and 
promised to check them—presumably with 
Harris, who Is a close friend. Alsop reported 
back that he was sure his figures were 
authentic. 

But the leaks of poll “results” did not stop. 
This column, which a year earlier had bit“ 
on an inconsistent Harris poll on Pennsyl- 
vania, taken from KENNEDY'S file, got an- 
other one 2 weeks ago, allegedly from the 
same source, 

While this reporter was still checking the 
authenticity of the latest leak, pertaining 
to Wisconsin, it was presented as genuine 
inas column by Robert S. Allen 
and Paul Scott. Scott told this reporter that 
he was sure the new report was real. 

But the third “poll” is different from either 
of the other two. It shows KEN ND with 57 
percent—not 63 or 53. However, its heading 
would seem to indicate that, like the first 
two, it had a specific political purpose—a 
message to “sell.” The data is titled The 
Wisconsin Vote Steal.” 

The report says its contents are based on 
“present polls.“ Dated February 1, this would 
mean it was drawn up only a few days after 
both the 63-percent and 63-percentage fig- 
ures were circulated and was presumably 
based upon the results of the same early 
January questioning by Harris agents. 

The district-by-district estimates add up 
to Kennepy winning 4 of the 10 congres- 
sional districts (for 10 delegates) and the 
statewide count (for 5 delegates), while 
Humpnnazy takes 6 districts (for 15 dele- 
gates). The report argues that, under the 
figures given, KENNEDY would get the same 
number of delegates as Humpurer—15—but 
would have more votes. 

The listed statewide totals are 323,000 for 
KENNEDY and 242,0000 for HUMPHREY, 

But the clear intent of amassing the fig- 
ures to buttress an argument, rather than to 
report the truth, discredits the results.“ 

The ratio of votes between KENNEDY and 
HUMPHREY in the various districts would ap- 
pear to be credible, from other sources. For 
example, KENNEDY hopes to pile up his win- 
ning Milwaukee's two districts). In 
the fourth and fifth (represented by Demo- 
crats CLEMENT ZABLOCKI and Henry REUSS) 
the report gives KENNEDY 150,000 votes to 
only 60,000 for Humpnrry, or a majority of 
90,000. His statewide majority Is given as 
81.000. 

The other districts claimed for KENNEDY 
are the eight (Green Bay), with 15,000 ma- 
jority and the sixth (Fox River Valley), with 
20,000 majority. 


The Plight of Small Store Owners 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, the se- 
rious plight of the small businessman 
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grows worse every day due to the in- 
creasing tempo of mergers, consolida- 
tions, and unfair trade practices on the 
part of big business. The small retail 
merchants are often compelled to close 
their doors and go out of business. As 
a direct result, stores are vacated and 
remain unoccupied, thereby causing 
further loss to the owners of the prop- 
erties and to city tax officials who are 
deeply concerned about revenues to op- 
erate the many and varied functions 
of municipal governments. In the city 
of Baltimore alone, there are now over 

255 vacant stores. 

Fortunately, however, Baltimore has 
such civic leaders as Herman Katlow, 
president of the Affiliated Neighborhood 
Merchants Association; William Bou- 
cher, II. executive director of the 
Greater Baltimore Committee; George 
E. Thomas, director of the Independent 
Grocers Association; and Sidney Hol- 
lander, Jr., marketing analyst, who are 
now studying this particular problem. 

The Baltimore Sun of March 16, 1960, 
reported the problems of the small store 
owners. I recommend that it be care- 
fully read by my colleagues in the Con- 
gress as it focuses attention to this press- 
ing matter. It is as follews: 

SMALL STORE Owners Meer—Discuss MUTUAL 
PROBLEMS IN AUTO-SHOPPING CENTER AGE. 
About 60 of Baltimore’s small stare owners 

met at the Enoch Pratt Free Library last 

night to discuss mutual problems in the age 
of the automobile and the shopping center. 

The question before them was: “Is the 
Neighborhood Merchant Obsolete?” 

The consensus seemed to be that the small 
merchant is not obsolete, but he may soon 
become so unless he does something to help 
himself. 

WARNING GIVEN 

Herman Katkow, president of the Amili- 
ated Neighborhood Merchants Association 
which represents more than 1,000 retail 
stores, warned that the number of vacant, 
stores in Baitimore has about doubled in the 
last 2 years. 

There ate now 255 vacant stores in the 
city, which presents a problem not only for 
merchants but for city officials worrying _ 
about tax revenues, Mr. Katkow said. 

He suggested neighborhood organizations 
of retail men who would seek to solve 
mutual problems with mutually sponsored 
sales programs, 

Mr. Katkow also said that “the time has 
come to call a halt to the haphazard spread 
of shopping centers.” 

YOU MUST ORGANIZE 

William Boucher 3d, executive director of 
the Greater Baltimore Committee, took 
somewhat the same tact. 

“You must organize yourselves to solve 
your own problems,” Mr. Boucher said. 

He told the merchants that metropolitan 
Baltimore's population is now 1,600,000 and 
that it will increase by 1 million in the next 
20 years. 

“If you're going to survive, you must at- 
tract to your doors a higher percentage of 
the million people.“ he said. 

George E. Thomas, director of the Inde- 
pendent Grocers Association, told the mer- 
chants they could avoid obsolescence by 
moving to a good location in a new area and 
offering the little extra services to customers 
that big stores do not provide. 

Mr. Thomas suggested that small mer- 
chants be allowed to move their stores into 
new housing developments. 

Sydney Hollander, Jr., marketing analyst, 
said shopping centers now account for about 
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16 percent of retail sales In Baltimore, com- 
pared with only 2 percent in 1948. He noted, 
however, that total retail sales have in- 
creased in that period from $1,017,600,000 in 
1948 to about $1,392,500,000 today. 
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“Ben-Hur,” by Gen. Lew Wallace, Hoosier 
Soldier, Statesman, Diplomat, and 
Author 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED WAMPLER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 15, 1960, I had the distinct pleas- 
ure of viewing the premiere Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer performance of “Ben- 
Hur,” based on the epic novel written by 
the Hoosier soldier, statesman, diplomat, 
and author, Gen. Lew Wallace. 


I am quite proud to say, Mr. Speaker, 
that Indiana-born General Wallace was 
a longtime resident of Crawfordsville, 
Ind., which lies within the Sixth Indiana 
Congressional District, which I have the 
honor to represent. 


On April 4, 1960, an election will be 
held in which I and every other Indi- 
anian, I am sure, have a keen interest. 
This election, however, will have nothing 
whatsoever to do with politics. I refer 
to the academy award voting now under 
way within the motion picture industry. 


Twelve of the nominations for “Oscar” 
awards are of direct interest to Indiana 
because they are award nominations 
based on MGM’s “Ben-Hur.” 

The following short history and list 
of little-known facts about “Ben-Hur” 
will, I believe, be of interest to all; 

Ben-Hur, as a novel, became the leading 
best seller of its day. 

For more than 20 years it topped the list 
in popularity and to date Is believed to have 
sold more than any book ever pub- 
lished, with the exception of the Bible. 

It has been translated into ev language 
throughout the world, been rz poh 
abroad as in America, and is still widely 
read today. More than a dozen different 
pocket editions have been on the bookstands 
since the author's copyright expired in the 
mid-thirties, 

Gen. Lew Wallace, soldier, statesman, and 
diplomat, wrote his story in part as an 
answer to Col. Robert Ingersoll, a famous 
agnostic of the 1870's. The two men had met 
on a train and engaged in a lengthy discus- 
sion on the subject of religion. 

It was Ingersoll’s contention that the 
existence of a God or a hereafter is open to 
considerable speculation. Wallace, who for 
some time had been planning a book set in 
the early days of Christianity, determined to 
make the novel an answer to Ingersoll's 
challenge. 

He spent 7 years writing it. During some 
of this time he was serving as Governor of 
the Territory of New Mexico. It was pub- 
lished by Harper Brothers in 1880, and 
literary historians record that its in- 
spirational and richly dramatic story caught 
the public’s fancy at once. Within 8 years 
an unprecedented half a million copies had 
been sold and the demand was just be- 
ginning. 
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Soon the name Ben-Hur was everywhere. 
Or so it seemed. There were Ben-Hur com- 
Mercial products on every storecounter. 
Sunday schools and churches staged Ben- 
Hur pageants. Ben-Hur chariot races were 
held at county fairs; Ben-Hur marches were 
Played by John Philip Sousa and his band. 
Even today there are a number of commer- 
cial items that bear the name Ben-Hur, and 
it has been given to an insurance company 
as well as a popular fraternal lodge. 

In 1900 the name achieved even wider fame 
When the book was adapted into a play and 
Presented on the stage of New York's old 
Broadway Theater by the firm of Klaw & 
Erlanger. It immediately became as big a 
hit in the theater as it had been as a novel. 

William S. Hart, later to become a famous 
film cowboy star, was the original Messala. 
William Farnum, also destined for fame in 
the movies, took over the role of Ben-Hur 
in 1901 from Edward J. Morgan, who created 
it, and played it for 2 years. Two chariots, 
Operating on treadmills, were a sensation of 
the stage presentation. Within 6 years the 
number of chariots had increased to eight. 

The play ran continuously somewhere in 
the United States for the next 17 years. It 
Was also performed with great success in 
London, Paris, Copenhagen, Berlin, and other 
cities throughout the world, 

In 1907, when motion pictures were in 
their infancy, it was made as a one-reel film 
by the old Kalem Co., of New York. The 
16 magnificent scenes had been filmed at 
Pain's Fireworks Show, Manhattan Beach, 
with costumes from the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

The chariot race was performed by the 3d 
Battery of the Brooklyn Fire Department. 
This flim had to be withdrawn when the 
Wallace heirs sued the producers on ground 
no permission had been obtained for the 
filming. The case was fought. through to 
the U.S. Supreme Court with a decision 
handed down against the Kalem Co. It 
Was a suit that vindicated the legal right 
Of authors in a new and extensive field— 
Motion pictures. 

Through 45 years every American within 
reach of print and pictures, and most for- 
eigners, must at least have heard of Ben- 
Hur. Most came to know it and remember 
it; thousands upon thousands read the book, 
Saw the play, enacted it themselves. 

Then, in the mid-1920's, MGM produced a 
film version which has become one of the 
Breat classics of the silent screen. 

A new generation became even more fa- 
Miliar with Ben-Hur, Messala, Esther, Quin- 
tus Arrius and the other colorful characters 
in the story. 

Today, as MGM launches its spectacular 
new entertainment, millions upon millions 
Moore will now thrill to the adventures of 
this most exciting of all fictional heroes, 

General Wallace wrote the “Ben-Hur” 
Manuscript in longhand in purple ink. 

Soon after the book's publication a deluxe 
two volume edition sold for $30, unheard of 
at that time. 

The first stage presentation cost an un- 
es $75,000; boasted a company of 

At the London opening first nighters in- 
cluded A. Conan Doyie, Marie Tempest, and 
Sir Henry Irvings, England’s King Edward 
and Queen Alexandra watched from a 
Special box built in center of the pit. 

Barnum and Bailey staged a chariot race 
in their circus in competition with the one 
in the play. 

William S. Hart, the original Messala, 
Claimed the Roman did win once (1901) 
aa ae Boston performance when a treadmill 

In San Francisco the play took in $128,000, 
aà record in those days, and the railroads 
ran special “Ben-Hur” trains to the city. 
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Aviation Week Editor Questions Effective- 
ness of U.S. Defense Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. REUSS. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following editorial from 
Aviation Week magazine. Editor Robert 
Hotz’ views on “The Defense Debate“ are 
worthy of our attention and belong in 
the record of the administration's han- 
dling of the defense problem. 

The editorial follows: 

Tue DEFENSE DEBATE 
(By Robert Hotz) 

The running 4-year debate over the effec- 
tiveness of the U.S. defense program in 
relation to that of the Soviet Union has 
reached an incandescent glow on Capitol Hill 
that indicates it may be a major issue in 
the fall elections as well as a matter of vital 
interest to American citizens concerned with 
the survival of our country and its demo- 
cratic institutions. One of the main difi- 
culties in assessing the merits of the conflict- 
Ing viewpoints in this bitter debate Is that 
all contenders are basing their cases on a 
different time period. 

For example, the administration spokes- 
men in the White House, Senate, and Penta- 
gon who are assuring Americans that all is 
well, are talking about our military position 
today. This is, of course, completely irrele- 
vant to the principal issue of the defense de- 
bate which Is: Are we making the correct 
decisions today to insure that our military 
superiority will continue for the predictable 
future? As Lt. Gen. Bernard Schriever, Chief 
of the Air Research and Development Com- 
mand, testified before the Senate, the deci- 
sions made in 1960 will irrevocably determine 
our military strength in 1964 just as the 
fateful economy decisions of 1958 and 1959 
have made inevitable the potentially danger- 
ous missile gap of 1961-64. 

There are several strong indications that 
the administration is finding it increasingly 
difficult to defend its military policy in the 
face of evidence of Soviet capability in air- 
craft, missile and space areas which it tried 
so hard to ignore and denigrate for so long. 
First, it has been forced to yield to critics’ 
demands in a number of vital areas, al- 
though most of these actions are coming 
about a year later than they should to 
achieve maximum results. These retreats by 
the administration include: 

Expansion of the Atias ICBM program de- 
manded by congressional and public critics a 
year ago when the fiscal 1960 budget was 
being debated. The administration increase 
in the Atlas „however, merely tacks 
on more production at the end of the origi- 
nal schedule and does not accelerate the 
current production rates to provide addi- 
tional capability during the critical years 
of the missile gap. 

Provision of initial, though inadequate, 
funds to begin preparation for an airborne 
alert for Strategic Air Command bombers 
during the period when they will be forced 
to operate without any certain warning of a 
Soviet missile attack. 

Increased funding of the Saturn space 
booster program after a year of fumbling and 
administrative indecision over whether this 
program was vital and over which agency 
should develop the rocket cluster. 
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Increased Polaris missile-launching sub- 
marine program, where congressional pres- 
sure has added two-thirds of the present 
program size to the orlginal budget request. 

Another major crack in the administration 
defense policy has come from increasing evi- 
dence that the channels through which de- 
fense information flows to the White House 
often deliver incomplete, distorted and in- 
adequate facts to the Commander in Chief. 
It is evident that the intelligence data on 
which the President and his chief military 
informants—Defense Secretary Thomas 
Gates and Gen. Nathan Twining, chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff—are basing their 
position, differs considerably from the data 
‘presented to the Senate by Allen Dulles, head 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, concern- 
ing the Soviet missile threat. 

Although .the President is, in effect, the 
direct Commander in Chief of Strategic Air 
Command and has some pronounced views on 
the operation of SAC, he has, as far as we 
have been able to determine, talked directly 
with the present SAC commander only once 
in the 3 years he has held this vital 
post. It must be somewhat of a shock to the 
American public which still has great faith 
in the President's military capability to find 
that he has just paid his first visit to the 
Cape Canaveral Missile Test Center during 
his 7 years as President. He apparently 
spent about as much time inspecting this 
key installation as it normally takes for an 
18-hole round of golf. - 

The numerous technical inaccuracies that 
appeared in his two postsputnik television 
speeches on defense, the incredible episode 
of Trevor Gardner's 10-minute attempt to 
brief him on the ICBM development program 
several years ago and the Turkish radar 
incident all provide further indications that 
the flow of current defense information to 
the President leayes considerable to be de- 
sired, Another indication of the gravity of 
the defense issue is the administration's 
desperate attempts to defend its own posi- 
tion by blackening the character and im- 
pugning the motives of any who dare to 
criticize it. 

Assistant Defense Secretary Murray 
Snyder, who functions as an appendage of 
White House Press Secretary James Hagerty, 
has been quoted by Life magazine and Drew 
Pearson, without any public denial, as order- 
ing defense officials to “kick in the teeth” 
of reporters who question administration 
defense policies and to impugn their 
patriotism. General , in a statement 
that would be unbelievable if it were not 
part of the printed record of Senate hearings, 
accused defense critics of being defeatists 
who “would rather be red than dead.” It 
must be obvious to General Twining that 
defense critics want more effective defense, 
not less, and are urging this country to im- 
prove its position vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union—not lay down and open the door to 
communism, This statement of General 
Twining's must cast serious doubts on the 
validity of any other testimony he may 
provide on this crucial issue. 

The basic issues involyed in this defense 
debate are simple and clear, despite the 
obfuscations aimed at screening them. They 
are: 

First, are we utilizing the full technical, 
-ndustrial, military, and economic capacity 
of this country to attain a military posture 
of unquestionable and undebatable su- 
periority that will enable us to continue to 
provide world leadership? To this we re- 
gretfully conclude the answer at present is 
“No.” 

Second, are we organizing our defense pro- 
gram around the basic requirements for 
continued survival as a free nation in the 
face of the Communist challenge or are we 
organizing it around arbitrary fiscal limits? 
Again the answer appears to be a sad No.“ 
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‘These are the questions the American peo- 
ple should continue to ask their leaders and 
those who aspire to leadership. 


Religion in Action 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an article by Dr. A. Russell 
Stevenson in which he decribes teaching 
the ABC's of bumper crop farming at a 
Christian Service outpost in Pakistan. 
In his assignment as program director for 
Church World Service, Dr. Stevenson's 
duties take him into every part of the 
free world where projects supported by 
American churches bring both promise 
and realization of a better life to millions 
of the world’s neediest. 

In this article he tells the story of a 
practical Christian agricultural mission- 

who, working side by side with the 
poverished villagers, is helping them 
to help themselves. 4 
The article follows: 


David Stockley is a tall, heavy-set redhead 
in his early thirties. He looks like a British 
farmer—set him down anywhere from Dorset 
to Northumberland and he would seem to 
have grown out of the soil. 

But David Stockley’s present farm is a long 
way from his ancestral Engiand. It is in 
Khulna, 40 miles from the city of Jessore in 
east Pakistan. 

To get to Khulna from Jessore you travel 
4 hours on one of the slowest railroads in the 
world, Then you walk along a crowded, 
dirty street amid the seething confusion of 
men, animals, and vehicles, past a Baptist 
mission church, and you come to the edge of 
Stockley’s project. It is called the Khulna 
Agricultural and Village Uplift Center. And 
it ls working a modern-day miracle. 

The farm at the Khulna Agricultural and 
Village Uplift Center, as farms in England or 
America go, is small in size—only 8 acres. 

But as the loaves and fishes, which were 
only seven—being five and two—were multi- 
plied until “the multitude * * * did eat and 
were filled,” the fruits of David Stockley's 
labors at. Khulna too are; muitiplied many 
thousandfold and because of them hungry 
multitudes of Pakistani are fed. 

A missionary of the British Baptist Board, 
it is sobering to realize that David Stockley 
is the only agricultural missionary in all of 
east Pakistan, a country whose 40 million 
people live mainly in tiny villages and whose 
entire and precarious subsistence must be 
wrested from the soil. 

I went to Khuina in November during a 
2-month journey for Church Worid Service, 
a journey that took me to 15 countries in 
the Middle East and Asia. Through such 
appeals as the “One Great Hour of Sharing,” 
our churches provide Stockley with leverage 
money, the funds over and above his mission 
board’s appropriation which allows the lee- 
way to experiment and to invest in a wide 
varlety of projects that build for the future 
even as they serve the present. 

I found him in his usual dress, a pair of 
old trousers rolled up to the knees, a shirt 
with an open collar that had seen lots of 
wear, and bare feet. 
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Bengali villagers don’t wear shoes to wade 
into their rice paddies, and David Stockley 
lives the life of a Bengali villager. He spends 
days at a time with villagers, eating their 
food, speaking their language, and working 
beside them in their flelds. 

The chief difference between them is that 
David has a degree in agricultural science 
from an English university, has mastered 
the proper ways to plant, cultivate, and 
harvest rice, and—what is most important— 
knows how to pass this on to Pakistanis who 
still are doing things in centuries-old ways. 

The Khulna Center's purpose is to become 
the very best farm in the country, and to 
encourage individual farmers to come and 
see for themselves the difference that ls made 
by modern methods of cultivation under nat- 
ural conditions identical to those of their 
own fields, 

Stockley gets his message across by 
farming his own 8 acres, cut down a few 
years ago from 30 by a governmental requl- 
sition of the land for bullding p The 
result of patient experimentation and of im- 
proved methods of planting seed, preparation 
of the soll, fertilizers, better ploughing, and 
other “new” ideas is a bumper rice crop. 

-It is there for everyone to see and copy. 

The villagers’ eyes grow wide with wonder 
when they see for themselves what is hap- 
pening at Khulna. Invariably the question 
is planted in their minds, “If it can be done 
here, why can't Ido it?” 

Stockley is an effective teacher. He is 
blunt and to the point. He hasn't time for 
diplomatic phrases. Sometimes he loses pa- 
tience with villagers who have ignored his 
advice. 

“I showed you what to do but you didn’t 
do it.“ he will say in effect. “Now don't com- 
plain to me.” His village friends respect his 
forthrightness. 

Stockley explained why the rice yield in 
East Pakistan is so uncertain and so low. 

The area has possibly the heaviest rainfall 
in the world, as much as 300 Inches a year. 
Seed improperly planted washes away. In 
times of drought, there is Inadequate irri- 
gation. 

The villagers still use wooden ploughs 
which penetrate only a few inches. Seed 
selection is unknown; there is no pest or 
disease control; harvesting is by archaic 
methods. 

The staff at Khulna is proving that prac- 
tically all these things can be overcome with 
a modest amount of knowledge, careful 
methods, and with inexpensive but improved 
tools. : 

In addition to rice and other field crops, 
the Khulna farm has begun to experiment 
with fruit trees—banana, mango, guava, fig, 
cocoanut. t 

A pòultry project was started 5 years ago 
with flocks of Rhode Island Reds and white 
leghorns. Eggs, three times the size of the 
eggs available in the villages, and chicks are 
now available for village distribution and 
use. 

Efforts are also being made to improve the 
strain of cattle. The result will be better 
cows for the villages and a milk yield of 
gallons per day instead of a few pints. 

Other things are going on at Khulna. 

` Stockley and his staff are persuading a 
growing number of villagers to invest in 
shares for a small cooperative, they are ex- 
perimenting with designs for a rice thresher 
patterned after a Japanese model but only 
half as expensive. 

Hand drawn charts are prepared for village 
teaching. Joyce Stockley works with village 
women and demonstrates easier and 
healthier ways of homemaking, One unem- 
ployed man is being taught to make wooden 
toys. 

Wherever there is need, wherever—among 
people living on the very margin of life—a 
small assist can be a mighty heip, the Stock- 
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leys and their staf try to do something 
about it. Practical, versatile, persevering, 
they have achieved a high percentage of 
successes. 

The center at Khulna is not an end in 
itself. It is a beginning. 

It serves the people in a way and on a 
level they can understand. 

Nothing is forced. Nothing in free. The 
villager has to make the effort and give of 
himself. Once he is willing to do that there 
is help available to put him, his family, and 
his community on the road to better eco- 
nomic health. This is technical assistance 
at its highest level of effectiveness. 

Through such devoted people abroad, the 
American churches are reenforcing ecumeni- 
cal ventures in many places, of which not 
the least is Khulna. 

In all of them Christian understanding 
and Christian effort, only seeking unselfishly 
to help, are generating freedom from want, 
building the dignities and liberttes that en- 
sue, and making a witness in deed as well 
as in words. 


H.R. 10385 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 11, I introduced a bill, H.R. 10385, 
to provide a much-needed salary in- 
crease for postal employees and those 
paid under the Classification Act sched- 
ule. 

In sponsoring this bill, I am pleased 
to associate myself with more than 50 of 
my colleagues from this body who have 
introduced similar pay measures. Par- 
ticularly am I pleased to note that this 
is a bipartisan effort to give a modicum 
of financial relief to these public serv- 
ants; both Democrat and Republican 
Members have joined in sponsoring 
more than 50 pay bills thus far in the 
current session. 

Unfortunately, this effort to grant a 
measure of economic equality to these 
workers has not found favor in the 
White House or with the Postmaster 
General, Both the President and Mr. 
Summerfield have been quoted in strong 
opposition to any pay bill this year. 

In his most recent budget message, 
President Eisenhower said that a wage 
increase now was “unwarranted.” In- 
stead, he suggested that we “study” 
the problem. The Postmaster General 
has suggested that postal wages com- 
pare very favorably, particularly when 
one considers the fringe benefits Con- 
gress has approved fox employees over 
the years. . 

If an increase in Federal salaries is 
unwarranted then I think our Repub- 
lican friends in high places in the execu- 
tive department owe it to Congress and 
the employees to explain one thing. I 
would like an explanation of why Vice 
President Nrxon and Labor Secretary 
Mitchell considered it all right to urge 
the steel industry to grant better 
wages—and the steelworkers had my 
complete sympathy in their wage de- 
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Mands—while at the same time ignor- 
ing the plight of our own civil servants. 

According to Mr. Roger Blough, 
Spokesman for the steel industry, steel- 
Workers were getting $3.11 per hour be- 
fore the recent strike. Under the terms 
of my bill, a postal worker with 20 
years’ service would still be paid only 
$3.06 per hour. 

In reply to Mr. Summerfield's sugges- 
tion that fringe benefits take the place 
Of hard, cold cash in the marketplace, I 
Should like to read an excerpt from a let- 
ter recently received from one of my 
Constituents. 

He is a letter carrier, 43 years of age. 
He is married and has a wife and two 
Children to support on an annual gross 
Postal salary of $5,075. 

This is his story: 

As for Mr. Summerfield, I havent found 
a grocer, butcher, or baker yet who will take 
& day of my leave, sick or annual, for the 
8Toceries, meats, etc., that I buy. 


Mr. Speaker, the committee to which 
my pay bill has been referred, the Com- 
Mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
Under the chairmanship of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Murray] has a well-deserved reputation 
for its interest in legislation affecting 
Government employees. I, along with 
the million and one-half workers covered 
by my bill, have complete confidence in 
the continued interest and concern of 
that committee. It is my earnest hope 
that it will forthwith schedule hearings 
on this vital subject and that we will 
have an opportunity in the near future 
to consider the recommendations of the 
Committee here on the floor. 


Auto Smog Can Be Eliminated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, au- 
tomobile exhaust is a major cause of 
air pollution in Los Angeles and south- 
ern California causing excessive smog 
to the detriment of the health and well- 
being of all our citizens in that area. 

It is time that effective action be 
taken to eliminate this cause of smog 
at its source, the automobile engine. 
The automotive industry in Detroit has 
the knowhow to produce either an ef- 
fective exhaust for automobiles which 
Will eliminate any substance which 
Would pollute the atmosphere, or an 
automobile engine designed to complete- 
ly combust. fuel within the cylinder. 

If the automotive industry fails to act 
to eliminate the source of air pollution 
trom the automobile engine, then the 
State and National Governments will be 
Called upon to enact legislative meas- 
ures to require smog-control devices on 
all automobiles, 

Such legislative measures are already 
under consideration in the Congress, and 
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are being brought to the attention of the 
California State Legislature. 

I introduced a bill to require smog- 
control devices on all automobiles last 
year, and my bill, H.R. 1297, is currently 
pending before the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

It is inevitable that smog will be con- 
trolled, and that necessary smog-con- 
trol devices be equipped or installed in 
all motor vehicies in the process of their 
manufacture. It is only a question of 
whether the automotive industry shall 
accept the responsibility for this im- 
provement in the automobile engine, or 
whether the smog-control device on all 
automobiles must be required under Fed- 
eral or State law. 

The following article, “Smog Isn't In- 
evitable,” by Kimmis Hendrick, ap- 
peared in the March 15 issue of the 
Christian Science Monitor: 

From the Christian Science Monitor, Mar. 
15, 1960] 
SMOG ISN'T INEVITABLE 
(By Kimmis Hendrick) 


Los ANGELEs—Why doesn't the American 
auto industry win the gratitude of all Amer- 
icans, and Californians in particular, by get- 
ting rid of smog production before the new 
cars leave Detroit? 

This question is more and more pushing 
itself into people’s thought here as they con- 
template what it means that California is on 
the verge of building a great State bureauc- 
racy to stamp out smog. Reasonable assur- 
ances keep coming from respected auto en- 
gineers that nothing of the kind is necessary. 
Detroit, they say, could do It. But Detroit 
doesn't. 

Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Flemming said in Washington the 
other day that if the industry doesn’t take 
the initiative, Congress will have to. The 
probiem of air pollution is becoming rapidly 
nationwide. It seems bound to increase, It 
can be ameliorated, experts know, if auto ex- 
hausts are kept from exuding smog-trigger- 
ing pollutants into the atmosphere. 

For Los Angeles, the city Henry Ford made, 
this is a consideration of the utmost urgency. 
The smog attacks get more frequent. The 
autos get longer, faster, in some respects more 
handsome. And they make more smog. The 
upshot? Gov. Edmund G. (Pat) Brown ls 
putting on a special legislative session call, 
an elaborate proposal for a State program to 
inspect, approve, and require antismog de- 
vloes on all autos, to enforce the law, and to 
monitor the air. 

It can be intelligently argued that this is 
a reasonable prerogative of State govern- 
ment. California holds itself responsible for 
numerous health standards, and omitting 
the pollution.of the atmosphere seems far 
too important to leave off the ligt. But it is 
going to cost money. It is going to take new 
bureaus. It is going to take new bureau- 
crats, 

None of this would be in itself bad, neces- 
sarily, if this were the only answer, But 
Americans have had a long experience lead- 
ing them to imagine that where products 
are concerned, as in this case, industry can 
make a better product, and that a better 
product is more desirable than rules and bu- 
reaus to control the bad ones. 

Bad? Have you ever stood in the Bald- 
win Hills of a fine bright morning and looked 
across this city toward the old Hollywood- 
land sign? The sky above is good enough 
for the Mediterranean, The Santa Monica 
Mountains are etched so clearly against the 
west you can see the firebreaks and even 
some of the houses, But city hall? It is 
lost in a dirty haze, and all the way along 
Wilshire Boulevard hangs a brown veil made 
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by traffic. Mt. Washington? Where did it 
2 


And this is a middling day—not a day 
when the nearest view is the market down 
the hill and the handsome Prudential Bulld- 
ing might just as well never have been built. 
Pasadena has vanished quicker than the 
Cheshire cat. Other cities have smog like 
this sometimes, even San Francisco with its 
breeze, and even where smog isn't spectacu- 
lar it is an undesirable intruder, often the 
partner of industry but more often now the 
trail of growing dependence on automobiles. 
And the worst thing, in the Los Angeles view, 
is that the smog isn't necessary. 

Air pollution has numerous causes but 
here auto fumes rank first. It is now well 
established in public testimony that the auto 
industry could put devices on all new cars 
that would eliminate or greatly curtail the 
fuel emissions leading to smog. Governor 
Brown's central program is to make this the 
driver's responsibility. Secretary Flemming 
wants to see it made the industry's. If it’s 
good for California, he argues, it’s good for 
the Nation, and every American car should 
be sold with smog-contro!] devices, not as 
optional equipment, but built In. 

An automotive parts engineer, veteran in 
the industry and responsible for many im- 
provements, J. A. McIntosh, of Detroit, says 
the industry can do better than that. It 
can design engines that completely combust 
their fuel within the cylinder, Mr. McIntosh 
says. This won't cost any more, he insists, 
and it will give better performance. Better 
with maybe one minor exception—start-off 
power. Today's engines are made for get- 
away, and they make smog. Mr. McIntosh, 
who knows California well and engines 
better, says they can be built for high 
efficient overall performance and clean air, 

What's the catch? Sometimes it looks as 
though private-enterprise people talk a lot 
against big government, but when it comes 
to the draw, they leave the job to Uncle 
Sami—or in California's case, to Pat. 

But Mr. McIntosh suggests the catch may 
lie with an unthinking public. “It is only 
the demand of a given district that is re- 
quired of the sales department,” he insists, 
“to have this new type of car supplied.” Is 
the public too bemused by fins and speed? 
Or too busy writing checks for monthly pay- 
ments? Or thinking that maybe the foreign 
cars will give the answer? In California, the 
public will get a shock in the tax bill unless 
someone takes a lead. 


Dead Cities in the Desert 


' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the Recor an 
article appearing in the Washington, 
D.C., Star of March 14, 1960, entitled 
“Dead Cities in the Desert”: 

DEAD Crrirs IN THE DeseRT—CHANGES IN ONCE 
DESOLATE , PLACES STIR INTEREST oF So- 
JOURNERS 

(By Ralph McGill) 

The earth is the Lord’s and we are but so- 
journers on it. It says that somewhere in 
Holy Writ. And it is true. 

A nation, troubled by ever-increasing sum- 
mer drought and the need for more and more 
water, and disturbed by the disappearance 
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of forests and the ruthless attempts to take 
over national conservation areas and parks, 
might well remember we are but travelers on 
a journey, sojourning here for awhile. 

Others will come after us. 

They will witness what we have done dur- 
ing our sojourn. 

In the ancient places on the earth, where 
man first was, and where recorded history 
first began, that which brings a sense of awe 
and excitement to the traveler is the sight 
of cities dead now for thousands of years. 
There is a stirring of the mind, too, in seeing 
their ruins in deserts, knowing that once 
there were fields and vineyards there, wells, 
aqueducts, and irrigation streams * that 
once caravans came laden with spices and 
foods—that once children ran and played 
where now are ruins and desert. 

One can find them—the filled-in wells, 
stretches of painstakingly made aqueducts 
bringing water from distant slopes, deep-dug 
cisterns, and old terraces where once crops 
grew. 

Flying over the reaches of Syria, Lebanon, 
Jordan, Israel, North Africa—one can see the 
remains of irrigation patterns. 

One can drive southward out of Israel's 
Beersheba and find ruins of cities which once 
flourished as bustling urban centers on the 
great caravan routes, 

The Romans were great colonists, irriga- 
tionists, and builders of roads and cities. 
(Standing on a stretch of road built a few 
hundred years before Christ, one meditates 
that a really honest road perhaps hasn't 
been built since the time of the Romans.) 

Nothing strikes the traveler more forcibly 
than the fact that vast amounts of land, 
now desert, once were fertile, cutlivated. 

In Syria and the Lebanon the Romans cul- 
tivated land inland for 150 miles which to- 
day is desert. So abundant was its produc- 
tion of small grains, or corn, that much of 
it annually was exported to feed crowded, 
always hungry Rome. 

“What happened?” I asked an archae- 
ologist. 

“They cut the trees,” he said, and they 
began early. You recall Solomon sending 
men to cut the Cedars of Lebanon, He 
dent three sets of 10,000 men each. 

“Ancient Egypt had thousands of wood- 
cutters on the Lebanon mountains and car- 
ried on a huge lumber export business 5.000 
years ago,” he said. 

“Cedars of Lebanon went into Solomon's 
Temple on Jerusalem's high hills. And Ce- 
dars of Lebanon were built into the palaces 
of kings in Persepolis, a thousand miles from 
where they were cut. The Romans con- 
tinued the destruction. Their chief lumber 
port was Baniyas (or Banias). Even in their 
time the trade declined to nothing because 
all the timber within reach of it had been 
cut * * oh, how the ancients cut trees 
and they never planted a seedling. 

“And then,” he said, “the winds came and 
blew the treeless soll. And the seasonal 
rains washed the soil from the slopes and 
tore great canyons in the valleys and the 
goats and sheep came, with their cutting 
feet * * * and when the land about the 
cities was dead the cities died.” 

“We haven't learned yet.“ he said. 

And, of course, we have not. 

In great, rich, surplus America, where vast 
amounts of wheat, corn, rye, and oats are 
stored in Government granaries; which we 
have too much butter, too many potatoes; 
too much cotton—even here we have not 
been shaken out of our complacency, 

Great cities tremble and see that if pollu- 
tion of streams isn’t halted there will not 
be enough water to drink, More and more 
farmland is given over to industry and the 
pressure grows on what is left. 

Suddenly, in the midst of too much, a 
fear begins to gnaw. 
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The 112th Anniversary of Hungarian War 
of Independence of 1848 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, by leave 
previously obtained, I insert in the REC- 
orp my address delivered to the United 
Hungaries Societies of Cleveland, on 
Sunday, March 13, on the 112th anniver- 
sary of the Hungarian War of Independ- 
ence of 1848: 

Hungary has a proud record of more than 
1,000 years of history. In my judgment, the 
outstanding chapters in this long history 
point up the unbroken record of dedication 
by the Hungarian people to human values 
and the dignity of man. These same values 
are the foundation of all our liberties and 
freedom and the high road to national in- 
dependence. 

King Stephen, who reigned in the 10th 
century, set these goals for the Hungarian 
people. Down through the ages the Hun- 
garian people have remained stanch defend- 
ers of these ideals and basic spiritual values. 
The long history of Hungary in world affairs 
is replete with heroic chapters of sacrifice 
in support of these ideals. This record of 
deeds by the Hungarian people has earned 
for their nation the merited accolade of 
“defender of the West.” 

It is little wonder then that King Stephen 
is the patron saint of Hungary and a great 
saint known and revered by all the * 
tian world. 

The war of independence of 1848 led. by 
Louis Kossuth was based on the historic 
ideals of the Hungarian people. But Louis 
Kossuth also received much stimulation 
from the events which had taken place here, 
beginning with the American Revolutionary 
War. Kossuth knew well the ideals and 
methods of the new American experiment 
in representative government. 

Korsuth was aware that we were pledged 
to constitutional government and that our 
Constitution was a guarantee for govern- 
ment of, by, and for the people. 

Kossuth also knew that our form of gov- 
ernment under law, which took its authority 
from the consent of the governed, was in 
sharp contrast with government by the 
whims and fancy of the few—whether that 
few be a hereditary aristocracy or an im- 
posed autocracy. 

Kossuth felt the powerful stimulation of 
the meaning of national independence of all 
Americans, and saw in it the answer to the 
strivings of his people for complete self- 
government. 

In our times we have seen the Hungarian 
nation realize the full flower of its national 
independence. We have also seen that na- 
tional independence snuffed out by the new 
colonialism, the new imperialism of the Rus- 
sian despots. Hungary was a victim of World 
War II—a victim of profound ignorance on 
the part of the leaders of the Western World 
concerning the true nature and intent of 
imperial Russian communism This pro- 
found ignorance led our leaders to believe 
that the Russian Communists were our al- 
lies and that they would support the pledges 
of the Atiantic Charter. What a price we 
paid to dispel thatignorance. Hungary, along 
with Poland, Czechia, Slovakia, Rumania, 
and Bulgaria, were subjected to the night- 
mare of Russian occupation which today 
Plagues all those once independent nations. 
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It is tragic that the leaders of the Western 
World failed to realize that the Soviet Union 
was nothing more than a prison of nations, 
that is, non-Russian nations. It is equally 
tragic that they failed to understand that 
these captive non-Russian nations of the So- 
viet Union desire their national independ- 
ence just as much as any subjugated nation 
of the world. Had the leaders of the West- 
ern World understood these basic facts, the 
world of our times would be quite different 
than we find it today. 

All the world knows that Hungary, true to 
her long and rich traditions, rose up in total 
political revolution against Russian occupa- 
tion in October 1956. The people, from small 
children to aged grandmothers, rose up spon- 
taneously against the organized tyranny of 
the Russians. That is why I call the Hun- 
garian freedom revolution a total political 
revolution. In 5 days the Red Army, which 
had been publicized as an unbeatable force, 
was completely defeated and driven from 
Hungarian soll; and I repeat, this was done 
by the Hungarian people without any assist- 
ance from the outside world. Then, for 5 
historic days, the Hungarian people were free 
of alien rule and on the road to reconstruct- 
ing their national independence and restor- 
ing freedom to all the people. 

The events which followed are known 
equally well to all the people of the world. 
In the absence of any support from the free 
world—even words of encouragement from 
the heads of any Western nation—the Rus- 
sian despots reinvaded Hungary to crush the 
provisional government and to smother all 
liberty and freedom. Here again the leaders 
of the Western World, particularly the 
United States, as leaders of the free world 
coalition, maintained a strange silence. The 
many pleas for assistance from the Hun- 
garian patriots in their hour of greatest need 
went unanswered, 

In these circumstances, I telegraphed 
President Eisenhower requesting that he 
take the lead in supporting the cause of the 
freedom fighters. Allow me to read to you 
from my telegram to the President—which 
I sent to him before the revolution was 3 
days old, and 9 days before the Russians 
reinvaded Hungary: 

“I urge you instruct our Ambassador to 
the United Nations to take necessary steps 
to bring about emergency session of the 
United Nations Security Council in order to 
take positive measures to support the brave 
people of Poland and Hungary in their great 
struggle to throw off Russian occupation of 
their homelands. The cruel acts of aggres- 
sion committed by the Russian armies 
against these brave people stand as a serious 
and imminent threat to the peace of the 
world. We cannot help but aid the cause of 
human freedom and dignity throughout the 
world by taking this step. Our many mu- 
lions of allies behind the Iron Curtain look 
to the United States to take the lead at 
this critical hour in history.” 

I received no answer from President Eisen- 
hower to my appeal for the Hungarian pa- 
triots. The State Department, however, pro- 
vided an answer to my appeal and the appeal 
of millions of other Americans to act in sup- 
port of freedoms cause. Forty-eight hours 
before the Russians reinvaded Hungary the 
State Department sent a cable message to the 
Dictator Tito informing him that “the Gov- 
ernment of the United States did not favor 
governments unfriendly to the Soviet Union 
on the borders of the Soviet Union.” This 
message was sent in the certain knowledge 
that Tito would relay this good news for 
communism to his cronies in the Russian 
Kremlin. This message stands as clear and 
precise notice to the Russian tyrants that our 
Government would not intervene in any ac- 
tion taken by them to crush the freedom rey- 
olution then taking place in Hungary. 
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Within 48 hours after the 

message was sent 
by our State Department to Tito, the Rus- 
25 Teinvaded Hungary—in the certain 
= OWledge that they could do so without fear 
8 Provoking s counteraction by the United 


T am confident that if this message had 
men — 55 hes reg Russians would not 
vade and 
Would be free, Soe aes 
pemg after the Russians had reinvaded 
pe ahd and when they were in the process 
Pre ag out mass terror and reprisals 
th, nst the people, then and only then did 
s € United Nations General Assembly take 
P the cause of human freedom in Hungary. 
Wave of public indignation which swept 
World forced this action. 
Sen and I know that the General As- 
mbly of the United Nations, after a long 
and bitter debate, adopted a resolution which 
condemned the Russians for their aggression 
qe Hungary and called for the imme- 
3 and complete removal of all Red army 
ements on Hungarian soil. The only votes 
&gainst the resolution in the General As- 
2 came from the Russian delegation 
z their trained seals who have been put 
an as alleged representatives of seven of their 
R Ptive nations. The record is clear that the 
— imperialists have since not only 
to ored this resolution, but have exposed it 
contemptuous attack, 
g of this late date, almost 4 yenrs after 
ha action taken by the United Nations, 
ee whatever has been accomplished 
Support the purposes of the resolution. 
the agnizing the danger of this situation, 
angers to the cause of peace when one 
Pris ber of the United Nations completely 
us egards a resolution to prevent war, I 
at eke on a campaign, the objective 
to ch is to cause the Russians to adhere 
the United Nations Resolution on Hun- 
zay or be ejected from membership in the 
nited Nations. 
rane most powerful sanetion the United 
se ons has against aggression is the denial 
„ in that body to an aggres- 
oe rN Nothing would harm the cause 
be Rubsian Communists more than to 
Nae from membership in the United 
an ons for nonconformance with the res- 
Š tion on Hungary. This would be not only 
ed blow to Russian prestige, but it 
2 also serve notice to the hundreds 
8 of captive peoples and the many 
tha, erged nations under Russian control 
ante the nations of the free world were 
— Dida to make the United Nations an 
Satine, organ of peace with justice. I shall 
S ue my efforts to bring about Russian r 
nformity with the United Nations Resolu- 
wish on H and I invite you to join 
me in this effort. 
Pec of the major considerations which 
of tee me to be one of the original sponsors 
Di e Captive Nations Week resolution was 
y concern for the growing ignorance of the 
nature of Russian Communist imperialism 
the Eisenhower administration. The 
Present trend toward appeasement of the 
3 which I am sure is well known 
a of you here, is the certain course to 
2 Two world wars in my lifetime were 
tarted because of appeasement of the dicta- 
nays No thinking person can deny that the 
Ore the dictator is appeased, the greater 
Th his appetite for more conquest. 
5 © only way we can prevent war is to stand 
E against the dictator and to be firm in 
ur ropes 25 the right of all people and 
ations self-government and free 
Political institutions. : ; 
the € people of the world were uplifted by 
the action taken in Congress to memorialize 
Ww. third week of July as Captive Nations 
eek. The stirring words of this resolution 
8 & message of hope not only to the 
fo eds of millions of people who yearn 
r freedom behind the Iron Curtain, but 
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also to the people in the some 20-odd coun- 
tries of the free world which have won their 
national independence since the end of 
World War II. and those now struggling for 
this on the African continent. This 
was the clarion call of freedom’s cause, and 
it was received as such by the multitudes of 
the world who had been awaiting positive 
political leadership from the Government of 
the United States. To the common man 
the world over, the Captive Nations Week 
resolution stands as a denouncement of any 
efforts to appease the Russian dictators. 
The people of the United States were 
shocked when, a few days after Congress 
enacted the Captive Nations Week resolution 
and it became the law of the land as Pubiic 
Law 66-90, President Eisenhower announced 
that he had invited the bloody handed 
Russian leader Khrushchey to make a state 
visit to the United States. This shock re- 
sulted from the inability of the common man 
the world over to reconcile our Government 


issulng a universal declaration of national 


independence, and a few days later wit- 
nessing our President embracing the leader 
of the most brutal tyranny known In the long 
history of mankind. It is littie wonder that 
people the world over are losing faith in 
our word when the actions of our President 
belle that word. 

I do not know what caused President 
Eisenhower to invite the new Russian Czar 
Khrushchev to the United States, although 
several reasons have been advanced for this 
strange behavior. Some people hold that the 
Khrushchev tour of the United States, ac- 
companied as it was with complete access 
by him to all our mass media of communi- 
cation, particularly television, was part of 
the mirage of peace“ concocted by the 
Madison Avenue soap salesmen. This was 
intended to be a 1960 political special in 
which the mirage of peace” would be used 
to justify the Republican campaign slogans 
of peace, prosperity, and progress. Fortu- 
nately for the cause of peace with justice, 
the “mirage of peace” has now been exposed 
as a fraud and a massive deception of the 
American people. 

For those who innocently believe that by 
allowing Khrushchev to see first hand the 
great industrial power of the United States, 
he would be dissuaded from his evil ways 
and would, practicaily overnight, give up 
the Communist objective of world conquest, 
the evidence is overriding to the contrary. 
Khrushchev has interpreted his visit to the 
United States as a sure sign of the triumph 
of communism in the world, as an indication 
of weakness on the part of the United States, 
as reason to belleve that the policy of ap- 
peasement guides our foreign policy, Our 
allies in NATO and SEATO have begun to 
wonder whether the United States has 
wearied In Its task of leading the cause of 
human freedom. The uncommitted peoples 
of the world are showing dangerous signs 
of looking toward Moscow and its claims to 
represent the wave of the future. The people 
of the captive nations behind the Iron Cur- 
tain are surely wondering whether the 
United States is being led down the road to 
associating the destiny of our Nation with 
the Russian despots in a common effort to 
hold the slave empire of communism to- 
gether. This, my friends, is the Pandoras box 
in the field of world affairs which President 
Fisenhower’s invitation to Khrushchev has 
opened up. 

But there is a brighter side to life than 
that which results from the Khrushchev visit 
to the United States. There are evergrowing 
signs that the people of the United States are 
becoming restless and dissatisfied with the 
failure of leadership by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. The American people will not 
long suffer at being second best, too little, 
too late, and a national posture of passivity 
in circumstances of opportunity calling for 
dynamic action. Here is what I mean by 
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circumstances of opportunity calling for 
dynamic political action: 

1. The second summit meeting: President 
Eisenhower must challenge the Russians on 
the Captive Nations Week resolution. He 
should make certain that the Russians 
understand that we mean business by the 
terms of this resolution. He can seize the 
initiative by chall the Russians to 
permit free and unfettered elections in all of 
the captive nations listed in Public Law 
86-90, now the Captive Nations Week reso- 
lution, such elections to be under United 
Nations supervision. 

2. President Eisenhower should challenge 
the Russians to either live up to the terms 
of the United Nations Resolution on Hun- 
red or vee er i re the United States to 

eir m 
habe Peon tities embership in the 

3. President Eisenhower should d 
that the Russians live up to their 1988 
summit conference pledges for a free and 
united Germany. A free and united Ger- 
many, attained by unfettered selections under 
United Nations supervision, would auto- 
matically eliminate the Berlin crisis. 

If the President fails to take action on 
these three points it will be fair and proper 
for the American people to say that the 
second summit conference was nothing more 
than a part of the Republican of 
peace” and a further step along the road of 
PE share wi memory 

e with you the glorious of 
the ages long struggle of the Hungarians to 
win and maintain their national independ- 
ence. Like you, I am convinced that the 
cause of justice among and between nations 
must be made the foundation stone of our 
foreign policy. The Captive Nations Week 
resolution, now Public Law 86-90, pro- 
claims that the aspirations of the people of 
the captive non-Russian nations for their 
national independence and freedom, is a 
powerful deterrent to war and one of the 
best hopes for a just and lasting peace. 

I am completely convinced of the truth of 
this statement and shall continue to sup- 
port this cause with all the strength and 
vigor any command. 


The Right To Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


— OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
right to vote has been described as the 
very heart of our democratic way of life, 
and I know of no one in or out of public 
service who would take issue with this 
proposition. Given that right, men and 
women immediately acquire dignity and 
status. Take it away and you open the 
door to the totalitarian philosophy. 

At this very moment we are engaged 
in a consuming debate on a bill designed 
to put teeth into the guarantee against 
the deprivation of our right to vote, 
contained in our Constitution, and i 
my impression that we will enact into 
law in this session some form of this 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker, responsible leaders of 
Government, however, need to do more 
than just to make certain that qualified 
persons are not denied this constitu- 
tional right. We must perforce, as such 
leaders, do everything within our power 
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to enlighten and inform our citizenry 
that this fundamental right carries with 
it the crucial responsibility that it must 
be exercised if we are to enjoy the 
fruits of a full and free society. Too 
often have we read statistics that re- 
flect an abundance of apathy on the 
part of our citizens in the exercise of 
this great right. Too often have I, asa 
Member of Congress, been approached 
by postal workers and civil service em- 
ployees who advise me that they have 
been given little or insufficient time to 
get to the election polls on the basis of 
economy and efficiency. 

In a democratic government, I sub- 
mit that this kind of thinking is nar- 
rowminded and shortsighted. Econ- 
omy does not just mean saving money; 
it means spending it wisely and in the 
public interest. On election day we can- 
not afford to save this kind of money. 
Our postal workers, our civil service em- 
ployees, yes, Mr. Speaker, all our cit- 
izens, are entitled to dedicate their 
thinking and to cast their votes on elec- 
tion day without the pressure of know- 
ing that they must return quickly to 
work. With this in mind, I am today 
introducing a joint resolution declaring 
the first Tuesday after the first Monday 
of November in each even-numbered 
year to be a legal public holiday. 

This resolution if enacted will give 
national recognition to the great im- 
portance of the exercise by our citizens 
of their right to vote, and will result in 
sparking even greater interest in Gov- 
ernment participation by all. 

In 37 of our States the importance of 
this day has already been recognized and 
election day is a full holiday. So it 
would appear that about three-quarters 
of the States have already attested to 
the need for this resolution on a na- 
tional basis. 

I do hope that my colleagues will 
support me in this effort. 


More Evidence of the Need for a New 
China Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, our China 
policy must be changed. This demand is 
being voiced by many thoughtful per- 
-sons in the United States and elsewhere. 
Mrs. Evelyn Isom recently sent me a 
copy of a letter she had written to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
which indicates the careful considera- 
tion given to this question by the Pen- 
dleton branch of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women. 

Under a consent previously granted I 
am including the text of Mrs. Isom’s 


letter: 
Echo, OREG., February 16, 1960. 
Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.O. 
Dear Mr. SENATOR: At a recent meeting of 
the Pendleton branch of the American Asso- 
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ciation of University Women a “buzz session“ 
type of program was put on that covered 
several phases of the Far East. Afterward it 
was voted that the results of the thinking at 
this meeting be mailed to you in order to 
help you assess the opinions of your constit- 
uents, Please let if be understood that the 
following are the opinions of the majority 
of individuals at the meeting. This is not 
sent as an opinion in the name of the Pen- 
dleton, Oreg., branch itself. 

The meeting was divided into seven ses- 
sions. Each session discussed a different 
question and then presented the conclusion 
before the whole group, 

First session: Do you think Moscow and 
Peiping will split? Can there be peaceful 
coexistence; eg. between Russia-United 
States-Red China? Answer: Self-interest 
clearly dictates that Moscow and Peiping sup- 
port each other in their mutual conflicts with 
the non-Communist world. And if we can- 
not have coexistence with Russia and Red 
China then war will be the answer, Perhaps 
our best contribution toward this would be 
in relaxing the pressures we exert which keep 
the Sino-Soviet alliance sealed and which 
also keep the United States as the No. 1 


ey. 

Second. Should we recognize Red China? 
How do you feel about admitting Red China 
to the United Nations? The answer the ses- 
sion group gave: Yes, we should recognize 
her, but we should do a bit of bargaining 
with her in exchange for the recognition; i.e., 
have her drop her aggression in Formosa, 
North Korea, etc. The first need is for more 
knowledge of actual conditions in Commu- 
nist China, Also it is very necessary that 
U.S. Government representatives be trained 
in their language and their social, cultural 
and economic life. Our past policy hasn't 
been a success and recognition would permit 
more exchange of knowledge of conditions 
there and here, This is needed to further 
understanding. We cannot continue to ig- 
nore Red China's existence. As for admitting 
Red China to the U.N.: it was noted that 
events seem to be pointing to the fact that 
the United States may soon be outvoted and 
Red China will be admitted over our protest, 
so to “save face” perhaps we should make 
an effort regarding this; e.g., to get them to 
come in under the same agreements the other 
nations joined and include a nonaggression 
clause. 

Members of the audience challenged the 
above and it seems to the writer that the 
above questions need more publicity both 
pro and con to the general public; however, 
the majority of this group seemed to side 
with the opinions given above. 
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Third. Do you think Eisenhower's Asian ` 


trip achieved anything? Answer: Yes. His 
trip has been beneficial in Asia for the United 
States. He listened to their problems and in 
return received an insight on the magnitude 
of the Asiatic problems. Also his tour made 
Americans more aware of Asia and what it 
means to us. 

Fourth. Should we give aid to a country 
not in our defense alliance, such as India 
and how can we aid her? Answer: Yes, be- 
cause it finally will act as a definite benefit 
to us—India especially, because India is the 
only hope of democracy in Asia. We need her. 
We can do it through a combined loan from 
the United States, the British Commonwealth 
and Western Europe based on one-sixth of 1 


percent of their combined national income. 


Fifth. Should we continue support of Na- 
tionalist China? Would it be an improve- 
ment if Nationalist China won back the 
mainland? How do you feel about the off- 
shore island problem? Answer: To discon- 
tinue our support as soon as gracefully pos- 
sible to its contention of regaining the 
mainland, since Nationalist China probably 
would fail to solve the mainland problems 
now, and too, it is not worth another war: 
Nor should we uphold their offshore island 
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policy, since internationally these islands are 
considered a part of mainland China. 

Sixth. Why do you think Communist 
China embarked on aggression when she was 
liked in Asia? Answer: Difficulties and fail- 
ure of solving some of their internal prob- 
lems, such as the peasant problem, has caused 
popular support for the regime to be at its 
lowest ebb since 1949, so as to break this the 
regime turned to the field of foreign policy 
in the form of aggression. This is the com- 
mon pattern of all dictator-type govern- 
ments. 

Seventh. Should we pull out of Asia? An- 
swer: No, definitely no. How Asia goes 
politically and economically means the an- 
swer to our way of life in the United States 
and, more materialistically, its potentials for 
trade with us is limitless. 

I hope that you have found this letter both 
interesting and helpful in regards to the 
opinion of a segment of eastern Oregonians. | 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. Eve.yn Isom, 
International Relations Chairman, Pen- 
dleton, Oreg. Branch, American Ass0- 
ciation of University Women. 


Address by Boyd E. Wolff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, a few weeks 
ago I was honored to be guest of a group 
of Pennsylvania farmers. 

At this dinner I heard some fine 
speakers who covered the farm situation 
in a way that made it easily under- 
standable to any Member of Congress 
interested in this serious and vexing 
problem. 

One of the speakers from my district, 
Boyd E. Wolff, of New Alexandria, Pa., 
made a pointed and informative talk 
that should be read by every Member of 
Congress. 

It gives me a feeling of personal pride 
to be permitted to present Boyd Wolff's 
talk to the U.S. House of Representatives, 
as follows: 

Mr, Chairman, honorable Congressmen, 
guests, and members of the Pennsylvania 
Farmers“ Association, when asked to talk 
with you this evening on the dairyman’s 
view of the farm problem, I was anxious, if 
I might use that word, to do so for prin- 
cipally two reasons, The first of these being 
that we are concerned over recent articles. 
concerning the farm problem in national 
magazines such as Time, Life, and News- 
week, as well as many daily newspapers. 
These articles tend to picture the farmer 
as having his hand out constantly asking 
for free donations from the Government. 
This is certainly not the case, and con- 
tinued publicity of this sort will in time 
jeopardize many beneficial farm programs 
of the Government such as soil conserva- 
tion, research, and the work of the agri- 
cultural colleges and extension associations. 
Another reason for my wanting to talk wit 
you is that, as a Pennsylvania dairyman, I 
have been alarmed with talk about cow or 
milk production quotas which are being pro- 
posed 


Since I did not know when Government 
first entered the farm picture, I thought I 
should do a little research. Briefly, here are 
some of the things I found, 
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Š The first talk of Government aiding 
“mers came after World War I. In 1922, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Henry Wallace, Sr., 
Called a conference of farm leaders. It is 
Said that most of the plans tried since then 
Cas nated with this conference. In 1929, 
2 set up the Agricultural Marketing 
ct which created the Federal Farm Board. 
: is had two purposes. The first being to 
ti courage the development of farm coopera- 
ves owned and controlled by the producers. 
second purpose was to stabilize farm 
Prices. The attempt to organize farm co- 
Operatives was apparently successful because 
18 have many cooperatives today serving the 
armers of the Nation, This early effort to 
Stabilize farm prices, however, apparently 
15 not overly successful and the $500 mil- 
On alloted for this purpose were soon gone. 
on 1933 the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
üs passed. The object of this act was to 
karstabliah the ratio between prices of things 
armers sold and the things they bought 
on a 1910 to 1914 relationship. This 
1s what we know as parity. From then until 
939 the Federal Government tried different 
Plans to bring this about. But none weré 
too successful. 
Then, during the war, the Goyernment 
Switched from price boosts to price guaran- 
But these had no great effect on the 
economy because prices were often above the 
Price guarantee, due to the great demand. 
In fact, prices were often held down by price 
Cellings. 
Since World War II these high supports 
ve been continued and must be at least 
Partially at blame for the huge surpluses we 
ve today. 
I think you will agree with me that these 
zou: plans tried in the past to solve the 
arm problem have not been successful, 
Although some, like the acreage reserve and 
ae SEN erode reserve, have undoubtedly 


These problems are best exemplified, I 
think, by wheat. Wheat is the only thing 
t most of our city cousins think of when 


they a of the farm problem, Why is 
50 
For the year beginning July 1, 1959, we 


had the biggest stockpile of wheat in the 
h tory of our country—almost two and a 
alf billion bushels. This is enough wheat 
t supply our domestic and foreign needs for 
Male and three-tenths years. As of Novem- 
Fat 30, 1959, the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
> tion, or CCC, had almost 83% million in- 
oon in wheat. This was 36 percent of 

CC's commodity investment as of Novem- 
a ai while wheat represented only 6.2 percent 

the total farm receipts from 1954 to 1958, 
my have these huge surpluses bullt up? 

Major reasons, I think, are these. 
wee present legislation the national 
55 eat allotment cannot be reduced under 

Million acres. 

Any farmer is allowed to grow up to 15 
Acres of wheat and this brought many farm- 
ers to grow wheat outside the traditional 
Wheat belt. 

— Also the per acre yield ot wheat is going 
pee particularly in the moist regions such as 
is rana. and in areas where irrigation 

Practiced. 

The domestic consumption of wheat re- 
Mained constant for several years, Actually 
ber anita consumption is declining, but 
8 n offset by the population in- 
b Another reason why the surplus has been 
8 up, is that exports have been holding 

ustant. Actually our exports would have 
8 down if they were not subsidized by the 

vernment at a high cost to the taxpayer. 
8 finally, in recent years the price gap 
3 wheat and corn has widened so that 
t t has been priced out_of the domestic 
ced market. 
: To reverse this build up of surpluses and 
O return to the farmers the decisions that 
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are rightfully theirs, the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation adopted a 4-point plan 
at their 41st annual meeting in Chicago 
last December. 

These four major objectives are: 

1. To encourage expansion of the wheat 
market. 

2. To reduce production incentives by 
lower price supports. 

3. To m economic hardships on 
wheatgrowers while adjustment is made. 

4. To avoid shifting the burden of adjust- 
ment onto producers of other farm com- 
modities. 

To achieve this 4-point plan we recommend 
the enactment óf four specific provisions. 
They are: 

Eliminate all acreage allotments and mar- 
keting quotas for wheat effective with the 
1961 crop. This would permit each grower 
to determine for himself the acreage of wheat 
he couid grow on his farm which would 
make the most effective use of his land, 
labor, and capital. This would help the 
traditional wheatgrower to produce wheat 
at his lowest possible cost of production. 

The second point is to establish price sup- 
ports for wheat on the support level for corn 
with adjustments being made for differences 
in weight, nutritive value and buyer prefer- 
ence, ‘This would also begin in 1961 and the 
price for that year would not be less than 
120 percent of corn, Under the current corn 
program the price is either 90 percent of the 
last 3 year’s market price or 65 percent of 
parity—which ever is higher. 

This price support policy would do several 
things. 

First and probably the most important, it 
would expand the use of wheat for livestock 
feed without creating unfair subsidized com- 
petition for producers of corn and other feed 
grains. From 1930 to 1949, excluding the 
war, years, 15 percent of the wheat produced 
was fed to livestock as it averaged only 28 
percent higher in cost than corn. But from 
1955 to 1959 only 4.9 percent of the wheat 
grown was fed to livestock because the cost 
was 58 percent higher than corn, 

Basically we can do only four things with 
wheat. We can eat it—but I have already 
mentioned that per capita consumption of 
wheat js going down. We can export it—but 
this is limited by international demand and 
competition. We can store it—but this has 
proved too costly. Or we can feed it—and 
this appears to be the best way to Increase 
utilization of wheat. However this only can 
be done if the price of wheat is not out of 
line with corn and other feed grains, 

The third thing this price-support policy 
would do is remove the incentive for fur- 
ther expansion of wheat on humid and ir- 
rigated areas which are also suited for other 
crops. 

It would greatly reduce 
increasing yields through heavy use 
tilizer. s 

It would p 
wheat-producing ar 
tices that offer the greatest 
thus lower production costs. 85 

This price-support plan woul 50 pro- 
vide a Babs for greatly reducing the high 
costs of wheat exports. Under the present 
conditions our Government is forced to pay 
much more for our wheat than for what it 
sells for on the world market, 

And finally it would reduce the criticism 
of the U.S. export policies by other countries 
that compete with us on the world wheat 
market. 

The third of the four specific provisions 
proposed by the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration would be to provide adequate pro- 
tection for all farmers from the accumulated 
wheat stocks held by CCC. This would be 
done by providing that no wheat leave CCC 
storage for less than 150 percent of current 
wheat prices, Over several years wheat stor- 


the incentive for 
of fer- 


ermit growers in traditional 
eas to return to the prac- 
efficiency and 
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age could be used domestically or exported 
without competing with 8 wheat pro- 
duction. The wheatgrowers need this 150- 
percent price protection so that wheat pro- 
duced in the future without price supports 
would not have its price depressed by these 
accumulated supplies. 

The last specific provision would cushion 
the effect on producers of wheat and other 
grain feeds caused by the reduction in the 
support level and elimination of acreage al- 
lotments and marketing quotas. This would 
be done through a substantial increase of the 
conservation reserve program. 

How does all this affect me as a Pennsyl- 
vania dairyman? Mainly it would reduce the 
cost of the feed I buy by bringing the price 
of wheat down to its true relationship with 
corn and other grains. 

The members of the Pennsylvania Farm- 
ers’ Association strongly recommend imme- 
diate action toward this solution to end the 
wheat crisis. I feel the only true test of a 
farm program Is that it be in the long range 
interest of the public. And I hope you will 
agree that this four-point plan is that. 

Also as I stated earlier, of deep concern to 
myself and the many dairymen in the over 
10,000 membership of the Pennsylvania 
Farmers’ Association, is talk of production 
quotas and direct payments to dairymen. 
Both the American Farm Bureau and the 
Pennsylvania Farmers’ Association have re- 
peatedly voiced their strong opposition to 
production quotas and direct payments to 
producers. Rather we favor less interference 
from the Government in the marketing sys- 
tem so that this system would be freer to 
operate effectively and efficiently. 

If we can Judge by what happened to other 
commodities when under strict production 
and price controls those things would hap- 
pen to the dairy industry. 

Exemptions from the production quotas 
would be inevitable. This is comparable to 
the 15-acre exemption of wheat production 
whereby many farmers who could not eco- 
nomically produce wheat did so. Applying 
this to the dairy industry it would mean 
that many small, inefficient dairy operations 
would spring up. Also areas of our country 
which are better suited to other types of 
agriculture would enter the dairy picture. 
These new dairy farms, by production re- 
strictions, would be small and inefficient, In 
a long run this would remove the incentive 
for efficient operation and would eventually 
mean a higher cost of dairy products which 
would be paid by tax money rather than by 
the consumer at the store. 

Another effect of production quotas would 
be that farmers now making their living by 
dairying, like myself, would have their 
quotas reduced. This is clearly demon- 
strated by the burley tobacco industry, 
which shows where production controls ulti- 
mately lead. Since the minimum allotment 
per farm is one-half acre, cuts in allotments 
had to come from the larger producers. In 
1955, 60 percent of the burley tobacco pro- 
ducers had the minimum quota of one-half 
acre. This does not leave an operation large 
enough to be efficient or allow the producer 
to make an adequate living. It is foresee- 
able that the same thing could happen to 
the dairy industry. 

Also these quotas would make it much 
harder for a young farmer to get started in 
the dairy industry. He would either have 
to inherit or buy a quota which would add 
to the already costly task of getting started 
dairying. 

I realize that there are always some re- 
quests for the Goyernment to step into agri- 
culture and guarantee a high price. Some 
of these people, I'm sure, don’t realize that 
production quotas must follow guaranteed 
prices. I also wonder what the background 
is of those who make these requests. Are 
all of them full-time farmers? 
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I have a neighbor back home who is con- 
stantly asking for subsidies and controls. 
Let's briefly examine his background. 

Although he had little farm background 
or experience, he bought a farm during the 
war expecting to make a quick financial 
“killing.” 

He works in an industrial plant in Pitts- 
burgh at something over $3 per hour, which 
is all well and good. However, due to the 
small amount of time he can devote to the 
farm it is a small operation. It is also in- 
efficient. At one time last year his 17 milk- 
ing cows were producing 24 gallons of milk 
a day instead of the 85 to 100 gallons that 
should be expected of that many cows. 

This man constantly complains that his 
farm is not profitable because, as he reasons, 
it is not subsidized by the Government as 
are some forms of our economy. 

Let’s compare this man with my other 
neighbors and many members of the Penn- 
Sylvania Farmers’ Association. They are 
constantly striving to adapt their dairy en- 
terprises to meet changing conditions. They 
are trying to be more efficient through the 
use of labor-saving machinery such as 
gutter cleaners, silo unloaders, pipeline 
milkers, and improved tillage and harvest- 
ing equipment. From observing these people 
I am not worried about the family farm’s 
future in America, for these farms are still 
Managed and often operated only by the 
farmer and his family. They are not com- 
plaining about the lack of Government help 
nor did the farmers of our 13 Colonies who 
showed the world the price they were willing 
to pay to be free from orders and unfair 
treatment. 

Along with the Pennsylvania Farmers’ As- 
sociation and the American Farm Bureau 
Federation membership, I would much, 
much rather face the future producing milk, 
or any other agriculture product, in an 
economy controlled by the balance of supply 
and demand rather than in an economy 
controlled by the Government. 


Tight-Money Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish at 
this time to enter into the RECORD a res- 
olution passed recently by the board of 
directors of the American Public Power 
Association. This resolution indicates, I 


think, the growing feeling of concern 


across the country with regard to the 
tight-money policy and in opposition to 
the proposal of H.R, 10590 to lift the 
ceiling on interest rates in particular. 
The resolution reads as follows: 
RESOLUTION BY BoaRD ÒF DIRECTORS, AMERI- 
CAN PUBLIC POWER ASSOCIATION 

Whereas the electric power industry re- 
quires an unusually high amount of capital 
investment per dollar of revenue; and 

Whereas much of this investment by local 
publicly owned electric utilities is financed 
by long-term borrowing; and 

Whereas the interest rates which apply to 
this ‘borrowing therefore have a substantial 
effect upon the ability of these local publicly 
owned electric systems to supply an abun- 
ae of low-cost power to their consumers; 


Whereas the interest rate on public agency 
borrowing has recently approached the high- 
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est level in a quarter of a century: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the American Public Power Association, a 
service organization which represents more 
than 1,000 local publicly owned electric sys- 
tems throughout the United States, urges 
the Congress to support policies favorable to 
low interest rates, and to oppose legislation 
such as H.R. 10590, which would breach the 
traditional ceiling on long-term Federal bor- 
rowing and would adversely affect the inter- 
est rates on bonds issued by local publicly 
owned electric systems. 


White Rose Organization Fights 
Castro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recor» a statement of the 
White Rose Organization which is fight- 
ing for a free and democratic Cuba and 
against the dictatorship of Fidel Castro. 
This is a very worthwhile’ statement and 
I commend it to the attention of all my 
colleagues and the American people. 

The statement follows: 

FIDEL Castro JEOPARDIZES THE SAFETY OF THE 

UNITED STATES AND THE ENTIRE WESTERN 

HEMISPHERE ~ 


Fidel Castro’s recent pact with the Soviet 
Union, after an 8-year severance of Cuban- 
Soviet diplomatic relations, threatens the 
physical safety of the United States, and all 
Americans of the Western Hemisphere. As 
a result of Fidel’s sweet“ deal, he will be 
paid off in Soviet aircraft for his sugar. 
Since no Cubans can either fly or service 
these Migs, Soviet alr and ground crews will 
man these enemy airbases, Migs have al- 
ready been delivered from Czechoslovakia, 
Raul Castro's old stamping grounds. 

Missile bases now under construction deep 
in the Cuban interlor round out an entire 
enemy striking force only 90 miles from our 
southern coast. Ninety miles. That’s the 
distance between New York and Philadelphia. 
A little less than the distance from Wash- 
ington to Richmond or Cleveland to Cin- 
cinnati. Let that filter into your thinking. 
Not much comfort in knowing the enemy is 
encamped minutes away by jet and missiles. 
How much of a warning can you get from 
that quarter? 

Bases from which the enemy can strike 
without warning are now primary facts of 
life for Americans if they continue to toler- 
ate that two-bit Hitler in Havana. 

Fidel, the muddled messiah, has surpassed 
Hitler in sheer disrespect of other nations 
and their rights. Castro has demonstrated 
his disregard of decency and fairplay in 
his dealings with the United States, histor- 
ically Cuba's friend and ally. Not only has 
he seized American property in Cuba with- 
out payment, and has exposed Americans to 
direct Soviet attack, but he violates the most 
elementary international relationships by 
sending his henchmen to encroach upon 
American liberties in American cities. Cas- 
tro gangsterism is rampant in New York 
and Miami. 


American rights of free speech and lawful 
assembly were eliminated by Castro & Co. 
on January 28, 1960, in New York when a 
group of Cubans and American citizens, in- 
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cluding women and children, and their police 
escort were attacked by a large, armed and 
howling mob of fidelistas. Central Park 
South was turned into a riotous battlefield 
because the White Rose Organization, anti- 
Castro Cubans, meeting to honor Cuba’s lib- 
erator, Marti, were going to say things that 
little Fidel wouldn't like to have said. New 
York's shrine to Marti, Cuba's White Rose 
freedom fighter, was desecrated. The organ- 
ization’s wreath of white roses was flown to 
Havana's Central Park where it was tri- 
umphantly burned by “victorious” fidelistas. 
Our Bill of Rights bit the dust. This staged 
riot was really an aborted assassination at- 
tempt directed at White Rose leaders. 
Masterminded by Fidel and engineered by 
Havana hoods, it was led by a convicted cop 
killer and pimp. Reaching a new low in ex- 
ploiting basic diplomatic courtesies, Castro 
fixed up this unsavory character with diplo- 
matic credentials to fly to New York on an 
airborne mission of assassination. New York 
police were helpless to deny entry to this 
known criimnal because of “diplomatic im- 
munity,” and American citizens were en- 
dangered as a result. 

That same evening of January 28 Fidel's 
followers picked a New York hotel meeting 
of the White Rose Organization. Scores of 
police protected the area where quasi-uni- 
formed Castro gangsters set up skirmish 
lines. On this occasion, the only blood shed 
was that of a young Brookyln high school 
graduate who gave them no provocation“ 
other than the white flower in his school 
prom dinner jacket. Any white flower makes 
Fidel and friends see red. 

These were not the first breaches of peace 
in New York City by 26th of July movement 
gangsters, Assaults on persons expressing 
opinions critical of Castro are not uncommon 
in New York City’s Spanish-speaking areas by 
roving bands of fidelistas, Fidel's well- 
known hypersensitivity to criticism has 
rubbed off on his bellicose followers. As- 
saults on other persons, robbery of their 
homes, patrolling of streets by Castro auto 
patrols are weekly events as Castro's hatchet- 
men continue their rampage. Miami has 
been the scene of street battles, attempted 
assassinations, and attempted kidnapings. 
Forays by fidelistas in the United States are 
played up in the Havana press to encourage 
their bully boys. Where will they stop? Even 
the Gestapo never had it so good in the 
good ole U.S.A.” 

MEET THE WHITE ROSE ORGANIZATION 


In the tradition of Jose Marti, the “George 
Washington of Cuba,” who formed an organ- 
ization for Cuban freedom himself in New 
York City in the 1890's, the White Rose Or- 
ganization is striving to free Cuba from her 
present mid-twentieth century bondage and 
Soviet domination. The White Rose Organ- 
ization is not affiliated with, nor does it sym- 
pathize with, the former dictator, Batista. 
As an independent organization, it has 
neither contact nor commitment with Tru- 
jillo or the Cubans who are wasting their 
time expecting help from the Dominican 
dictator in liberating Cuba from Castro. Do 
not be mislead. Our enemies distort the 
truth by alleging a tie between the late and 
unlamented Batista regime and the White 
Rose, this is false and misleading. The 
White Rose Organization is independent. 
The White Rose is clean.“ 

In the tradition of Marti, whose humani- 
tarian principles are milestones in Cuban 
history, the White Rose Organization 
preaches a gospel of brotherly love. “Cuba 
sin odio"—Cuba without hate—Cuba with- 
out vengeance—Cuba without blood baths. 
Fidel's fate when he is overthrown by the 
White Rose will not be that of a Mussolini. 
A nice quiet place in the country will be re- 
served for this Little Boy Lost“ who has yet 
to find himself but who has done much dam- 
age to Cuba and America by his ruthless 
opportunism. Nor will his followers shed 
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their blood in what should be a bloodless 
Change of government. Capital punishment 
will be outlawed in Cuba. 

When democracy is restored in Cuba, land- 
Owners whose lands have been subjected to 
Uncompensated confiscation will receive im- 
Mediate and equitable adjustment. 

Many attempts at social reform were tried 
during past regimes. What social reforms 
have been initiated will be continued with 
respect to justice for all parties concerned. 
Confiscated properties honestly acquired by 
the original owners and which were under 
Production will be restored to them, Con- 
fiscated properties which were lying fallow 
Will be purchased from their owners in or- 
der to make operable a program designed 
to raise the standards and the way of life 
for farmers and workers according to the 
Pipis of Cuba's democratic constitution 

1940. 


Most important to Americans is the White 
Rose's unalterable stand against commu- 
nism in Cuba. Castro's apparent indiffer- 
ence to communism is due to his being a 
rebel without a cause, except the cause of 
Castro the Righteous. (His telethons are 
Symptomatic.) In effect Castro has com- 
Promised Cuba to communism and threat- 
ens the security and solidarity of this hemis- 
Phere against Soviet military attack. Com- 
Munists in Cuba are not going to serve Cuba 
but their Soviet masters. 

Americans have a tendency to forget that 
the Soviets are fighting a sworn ideological 
Warfare against our way of life. They, the 
Soviets, have not stopped fighting since 1917 
and will not stop fighting until the world 
is sovietized. In Cuba, 90 miles south of 
Florida, they have gained a tremendous tac- 
tical advantage in capturing, courtesy of 
Castro, an advance outpost, minutes by jet 
and missile away from the United States. 
The White Rose Organization stands for: 

1. Restoration of a liberal, democratic gov- 
ernment in Cuba and removal of any dictator 
in a bloodiess change of government, No 
executions. No torture. 

2. Elimination of Communists from Cuba; 
Outlawing of communism in Cuba again, 
abrogation of Iron Curtain country treaties, 
destruction of Soviet bases in Cuba. 

8. Land reform with justice for all. 
erty seizures adjusted, 

4. Renewed confidence of foreign inves- 
tors in Cuba with new investment opportuni- 
ties in free enterprises. 

5. Renewal of historical bonds of friend- 
Ship between the United States of America 
and Cuba. 

The White Rose Organization with the help 
Of American friends will eliminate the threat 
to our mutual security. 

Since the White Rose Organization em- 
bodies the best of Cuban and American ideals 
and principles, it already has hundreds of 
thousands of organized adherents in Cuba 
fighting in the underground, waiting for 
Support of their plan to remove Fidel Castro 
from power. 

It is the purpose of the White Rose Organ- 
ization to direct these Cubans and by every 
Means to help them overthrow the Castro 
Red regime. The White Rose O tion 
Will work until Cuba is liberated and a liberal 
democratic. government exists in Cuba, 
through free supervised elections. 

The White Rose calls out Cubans and 
friends of Cuba. The White Rose, formed 
by Cubans and Americans, summons all 
Cubans and friends of Cuba to strive for the 
Overthrow of Castro and the Communists. 
Everyone, if sincerely pro-Cuban and anti- 
Communists, is welcome to be integrated into 
this fight for democracy and dignity, ad- 
herence to the principles of Christ, Marti, 
and Lincoln, “With malice toward none and 
Charity for all,” is the only membership 
requirement. 


Prop- 
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Statement by Hon. Douglas Dillon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD, I include a state- 
ment made before the Foreign Affairs 
Committee by the Honorable Douglas 
Dillon, Under Secretary of State, on 
March 3, 1960. The statement deals 
with the impact of the mutual security 
program on the state of our gold hold- 
ings and on the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments. This is one of the best state- 
ments I have read on the subject. It is 
clear, concise, enlightening, and inform- 


ative. 

The statement follows: 

SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT BY THE HONOR- 
ABLE DovuGLas DILLON BEFORE THE House 
Forrion AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, Manch 3, 1960 
Mr. Chairman, I understand that you 

would also like me to address myself to the 

impact of the mutual security program on 
both the U.S. balance of payments and the 
state of our gold holdings. 

The Calg wapast which can be measured 
even approximately is the amount of mutual 
security program expenditures made directly 
in the United States as compared with the 
amount expended in foreign countries. We 
have attempted such as estimate for fiscal 
year 1959. Total expenditures under the 
mutual security program were $3,863 mil- 
lion; of this amount about $2,860 million 
was expended within the United States. The 
remainder, about 81 billion, was spent to 
purchase goods and services in foreign coun- 
tries. This $1 billion, amounting to slightly 
more than a fourth of total mutual security 
program expenditures, may be called the di- 
rect effect of the mutual security program 
on the balance of payments in fiscal year 

9. 

1 it would be misleading to con- 
clude that this measurable direct effect tells 
the whole story. In fact, the $1 billion spent 
abroad affects the U.S, balance of payments 
only to the extent that these funds are not 
used for purchases in the United States. 
The recipient countries may spend them to 
make purchases in the United States or they 
may spend them in third countries which in 
turn make purchases in the United States. 
To the extent that such doliars do return 
to the United States, the balance of pay- 
ments impact is reduced accordingly. Un- 
der the conditions prevailing 10 years ago, 
virtually all such expenditures were even- 
tually spent in the United States. Even in 
recent years when the reserves of some for- 
eign countries have increased substantially, 
many other countries remain so short of 
foreign exchange that any increase in re- 
ceipts is likely to be converted directly into 
increased expenditures for imports, 

A rounded judgment of the overall im- 
pact of the mutual security program on our 
balance of payments must look further. 
Thus, over the past 3 years sales for dollars 
of military equipment under the mutual se- 
curity sales program have averaged $372 mil- 
lion a year, These sales are closely related 
to grants of military equipment in earlier 
years to countries now able to pay for all or 
part of their replacement and maintenance 
needs, 

Moreover, the level of economic activity 
and the consequent purchases of U.S, goods 
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by countries which received mutual security 
program assistance in prior years would un- 
doubtedly be substantially lower at the pres- 
ent time if such aid had not been extended, 

These indirect effects are not susceptible 
to measurement. It is Impossible to esti- 
mate what the balance of payments of the 
United States would have been in 1959 had 
there been no mutual security program in 
the preceding years. 

Similarly, it is very difficult to predict the 
effect of drastic reductions in the mutual se- 
curity program proposed for fiscal year 1961 
on the U.S. balance of payments. I am not 
at all sure that any improvement would re- 
sult; if it did its magnitude would certainly 
be small. 

Expenditures under the mutual security 
program are now running about a third 
lower than they were between 1953 and 1955 
when our balance of payments situation was 
much more favorable than last year’s re- 
sults. The deterioriation which subse- 
quently set in occurred in spite of the re- 
duction in mutual security program ex- 
penditures, not because of any increase in 
such expenditures. It resulted primarily 
from a decline in our exports at a time when 
our demand for imports was rising. Some 
of the factors in this situation were of a 
temporary nature and have since been cor- 
rected. It is through the encouragement 
of U.S. exports that we can and should look 
for improvements in our balance of pay- 
ments. This we are doing. We have moved 
energetically and successfully during the 
past year to obtain the removal of remain- 
ing restrictions against our dollar exports. 
The January figures on our commercial ex- 
ports and imports which have just become 
available are most heartening. Our Jan- 
uary commercial export surplus amounted 
to $354 million compared to $94 million in 
January last year. While 1 month does not 
make a year it is worth noting that the 
improy, nt in the one month of January 
alone amounted to $260 million. This clear- 
ly indicates that a very substantial improve- 
ment in our overall balance of payments 
picture can be expected in 1960. 

If the mutual security program were to 
be reduced out of concern for our balance 
of payments, we would have no assurance 
that a significant improvement would re- 
sult. On the other hand, the adverse eco- 
nomic and political effects in those foreign 
countries that look to us for help would be 
substantial. Our national security would be 
seriously impaired. It is these effects that 
we cannot risk; it is these effects that we 
cannot afford, 


Representative Gilbert Elected To Serve 
on House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
gratified to be elected to serve on the 
House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

I am very happy to have the honor 
to serve on this important committee, 
whose work directly affects the lives of 
all of us. It will give me an opportunity 
to be of special service to our post office 
and classified Federal employees, as well 


— 
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as to work for the best interests of all 
the people of our Nation in all matters 
under the jurisdiction of our Post Office 
Department. 


The Disarmament Carousel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


5 OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, with 
the constant barrage of phony Soviet 
propaganda that has spread throughout 
the world, the danger develops that 
their diabolical smokescreen might dis- 
tort peoples’ thinking from the issue 
facing us in the cold war. It is always 
a source of gratification to me when an 
outstanding newspaper presents a pene- 
trating analysis of our diplomatic strug- 
gle with the Soviets. 

The Chicago Daily Tribune, well 


known to all, carried the following edi- 


torial in a recent issue, which I am in- 
cluding in the Recorp for the considera- 
tion of my colleagues: 

Tue DISARMAMENT CAROUSEL 


The Soviet Union barely bothered to 
glance at the latest comprehensive scheme 
for disarmament submitted by the United 
States and all its Western allies at Geneva 
before turning it down. 

The details are of no great consequence. 
It can be said that the scheme would prob- 
ably work if all the nations were intent on 
disarmament. As much could be said for 
most of the other Wesetrn proposals which 
have been tendered to the Reds during the 
last 14 years. 

So the Communist reaction was awaited 
with no great suspense and when it came 
was no surprise. Soviet spokesmen always 
have resorted to one formula or another in 
eaying the Western plan won't do. Either 
they flatly say no, or they engage in such 
prolonged haggling that the outlines of the 
plan get lost in a fog of technical objections. 

Of late the Soviet tactic is to stand on 
Premier Khrushehev's argument last year 
before the United Nations that there is no 
trick to disarming. According to him, every- 
body would simply disarm within 4 years 
and there would need to be no inspection 
or control. You would just trust old Khrush, 

That is not good enough for America and 
its allies. They feel that the thing has 
to be foolproof; so the latest approach pro- 
vided for full policing of all parties. There 
would be ground Inspections, aerial inspec- 
tions, radar systems, advance notice of all 
flights of aircraft, etc. The Soviet reply 
to this sort of arrangement invariably has 
been that Russia cannot suffer the indignity 
of being spied upon. 

Furthermore, the Western plan, If carried 
to its goal, would create an international 
policing agency with more force than any 
nation individually possessed. We cannot 
conceive that the Soviet Union would ever 
agree to that, and we are not sure that it 
would even be a good thing if the United 
States were to subordinate itself to any 
independent force which would enjoy mas- 


The whole issue of disarmament is out of 
focus, It serves the Soviet purpose of creat- 
ing propaganda, in which the Communists 
are represented as having a monopoly on 
peaceful intentions. Disarmament will re- 
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main a practical impossibility as long as 
the Soviet Union harbors the hope of gob- 
bling up the world, and as long as the subject 
peoples hope that some day the Reds can be 
evicted from their satellite empire. 

The United Nations originally came into 
being as an instrument for preserving the 
status quo among “the great powers” at 
war's end. Some of those powers soon found 
they were no longer great. They became 
dependent on the military umbrella pro- 
vided by the United States. But the Soviet 
Union quickly demonstrated that the mili- 
tary occupations at the end of the war were 
not temporary. Russia had come to stay. 
More than that, as aggressive feelers in var- 
ious directions and the subversion of Hun- 
gary and Czechoslovakia proved, Russia was 
intent on reaching out. 

As long as that ambition exists, Russia 
is not golng to disarm and the West cannot 
afford to. It still requires coinciding in- 
terests to make for peace. 


“What Goals for Africa’s New Leaders” 
Topic of Raymond J. Smyke 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
LI THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Africa is 
one of the areas of the world that pre- 
sents many challenges today, challenges 
to both Americans and the African lead- 
ership of the emerging and newly in- 
dependent countries in that continent. 

The majority of today’s African politi- 
cal leaders came from the teaching pro- 
fession, as have many Members of Con- 
gress and other political leaders in the 
United States at the municipal, State, 
and national levels of Government. 

Mr. Raymond J. Smyke, of Washing- 
ton, D.C., the special assistant for Africa 
for the World Confederation of Organ- 
izations of the Teaching Profession, an 
international nongovernmental organi- 
zation of professional teachers’ associa- 
tions whose secretariat is also in Wash- 
ington, delivered a most interesting and 
enlightening speech Tuesday night on 
the subject “What Goals for Africa's 
New Leaders.” 

The address deals specifically with the 
teaching profession in Africa and the role 
that African teachers have played in the 
development and political leadership of 
African countries. Mr. Smyke, who is 
a graduate of Georgetown University 
School of Foreign Service and has a mas- 
ters degree in African studies from Bos- 
ton University, spoke at Baltimore 
Junior College before public school 
faculty members in the “Great Decisions 
Program,” sponsored jointly by the For- 
eign Policy Association and the United 
Nations Assoeiation of Maryland. His 
address was carried over WBJC-FM 
radio. Under unanimous consent I in- 
clude Mr. Smyke's address with my re- 
marks, as follows: 

Mr, Moderator (Mr. Dukert), distinguished 
guests, fellow teachers, I would Hke to take 
a few minutes before launching into the 
subject of tonight's discussion and introduce 
two African guests who will assist In answer- 
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ing some of the difficult questions I know 
you will pose at the close of the lecture. 

Mr. Thomas Odengo-Okelo is a graduate 
student at Howard University from Kenya, 
East Africa. Tom has been studying in this 
country for several years, and more recently 
has been lecturing at Howard prior to com- 
pleting final arrangements for his return 
home. In addition to lecturing and his 
heavy course work at American University, 
Tom is executive secretary of the All African 
Students Union of the Americas, which has 
{ts headquarters at Africa House In Wash- 
ington. 

Next to Tom is Chinaka Essiaba, a grad- 
uate student in biology at George Washing- 
fon University; his home is Nigeria. 
Chinaka is studying to be a teacher. Some 
of the difficulties and hardships these men 
faced to secure their education go beyond 
what we ordinarily think of as working your 
way through college. Both are married— 
Tom to an American wife who will return 
to Kenya with him. Chinaka’s wife was 
with him during the first year and a half. 
Now she is the only American trained hair- 
dresser in the large city of Aba, Nigeria. 

One more point—these men do not know 
what I'm going to talk about, there is no 
prearrangement to agree or disagree, but 
they have known me for some years and I 
have known them and I believe we under- 
stand each other's values and beliefs and 
ideas on Africa. We are also on a common 
ground because we are basically teachers. 

Since I've been asked to explain what 
WCOTP is, I'll do so briefly. The World 
Confederation of O tions of the 
Teaching Profession is an international non= 
governmental organization of professional 
teachers’ associations. This says a lot, but 
let me explain. WCOTP has in its member- 
ship 161 national and associate teachers’ 
organizations in 61 countries throughout the 
world. Although there are no individual 
members belonging ta it, the total number 
of teachers represented is almost 4 million. 
The Secretariat is in Washington with offices 
in London, Paris, and New Delhi. The Paris 
office deals largely with Unesco and acts as 
a liaison with European teachers’ organiza- 
tions, while the New Delhi office serves Asia. 
An office will soon be established in Africa. 
WCOTP is governed by an annual assembly 
and executive committee. Since its found- 
ing in Copenhagen in 1952, annual delegate 
assemblies have taken place in Oxford, Oslo, 
Istanbul, Manila, Frankfurt, Rome, Wash- 
ington. This year the World Assembly will 
be held in Amsterdam, with three regional 
conferences in Malaya, Uganda, and Costa 
Rica. Simply stated, the purpose of WCOTP 
is to enable members of the teaching pro- 
fession at all stages of education to exert an 
influence corresponding to the importance 
of their social function. It may surprise 
you to know that many of you are members 
of WCOTP through your affiliation with the 
National Education Association in the 
United States, a member of WCOTP. The 
Secretary General of WCOTP and the man 
very instrumental in its founding is William 
G. Carr, whom many of you know. 

How does Africa come into this picture? 
Well, there are 11 WCOTP member organ- 
izations in Africa representing over 200,000 
teachers. The WCOTP program for Africa 
and its links with teachers the world over 
plus the development of truly professional 
organizations of teachers there, is my specific 
responsibility within the framework of 
WCOTP. 

Now all this Is going to taint my com- 
ments tonight because I look at everything 
in Africa in the light of educational develop- 
ment there. As a member of the secretariat 
of an international nongovernmental or- 
ganization, my comments will be a political 
without stress on any one country's achleve- 
ments or lack,of achicvements in Africa. 
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Perhaps this is where my two colleagues will 

Most helpful. 

Being teachers, you may be interested to 
know that the new leaders, .whose role we 
are discussing tonight, are in the clear ma- 
jority former teachers. Let's run down the 

t quickly. I am here referring to those 
men who are either recognized as nominated 
Or elected leaders of a party, government, or 

te as well as to those who are popularly 
the leaders in their own country or area. In 
Some areas of the French community and 
the Congo it is difficult to discern who the 
Teal leaders at this time are. Nevertheless, 
let's begin with Ethiopia in the northeast 
and work around the map. While Haile 
Selassie is not a teacher—he is the only chief 
ot state, anywhere in the world; who holds 

e mintsterial portfolio of education—in- 

ting the extent of his interest in educa- 

for his country. Neither General 
Abboud of the Sudan, a military man, nor 
er Abdullah Issa of Somalia were teach- 

ers. However, the first Sudanese Prime Min- 
ister after independence in 1955 was a distin- 
Suished teacher. In Uganda there seems to 
be no definable national African leadership. 
Kenya while Tom Mboya, whose name is 
most closely associated with African ad- 
Yancement was never a teacher, other equally 
portant people like Kiokomo Kiamo, who 
received his Ph. D. from the University of 
ornia and Ronald Ngala, who was a co- 
leader in the recent London Constitutional 
erence, are both teachers. Dr. Kiano- is 
Presently lectuting at Royal Technical Col- 
ege in Nairobi. In Tanganyika Julius 
Nyere who is presently in the United States 
On a leadership grant and who without doubt 
Will be the first Prime Minister in Tangan- 
` Yika—was both teacher and headmaster for 
y years. In northern Rhodesia Harry 
Nkumbula, longtime leader of the African 
National Congress, was a teacher; in Nyasa- 
land Orton Chirwa, head of the Malawi 
Congress Party, was a teacher and college 
lecturer. African political activity in south- 
em Rhodestu is in ascent. In the high com- 
Mission territories of Basutoland, Bechuana- 
land, and Swaziland, while advancing eco- 
Uanlcally, remain politically quiet. In the 
nion of South Africa there are no Union- 
Wide parties as such. Although an African 
or Bantu National Congress operates, it has 
no influence on the basic decisions taken in 

© management of South African affairs. A 

recent development in the area of 
ſouthern Africa is the formation of two polit- 
a Parties in the disputed territory called 
uth West Africa, The territorywide 
Broup, the Southwest Africa National Union, 
5 as SWANU. is led by Willy Kaukuetu, 
Who trained to become a teacher at the Uni- 
ersity of Capetown. The other party, the 
Ovamboland People’s Organization, though 
dune ls confined to members of the Ovambo 
re ibe. In the Portuguese territories of 
ngola, Mozambique, Guinea, and Cabinda 
ere is virtually no political activity or 
ha: indigenous leaders, It is safe to 
th that none of the Identifiable leaders in 
th Congo were teachers, .Up until 1954 
one was no provision for higher education 

Professional training for the Congolese, It 
hi not until 3 years ago that a Congolese 

uld leave the country for anything except 

ary training. 
fs Thus today it is reliably reported there is 
ot one Congolese doctor or lawyer in the 
Wass In the Cameroons, which became 
pendent on January 1. this year, Prime 
w ter Ahijo as far as I could determine, 
deer not a teacher. In Nigeria the Federal 
te © Minister Alhaji Abubakar was a 
ere for many years, as was the Premier 
the northern region, Al Hadji Sir Ahmadu 
korn, the Sardauna of Sokoto. Dr. Azikiwe, 
8 Premier of the eastern region and 
ache President of the Federal Senate, taught 

Ool in the United States after finishing 

education here. Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, 


* 
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of Ghana, trained as a teacher, but never 
taught. In about half of the 12 French Com- 
munity countries the leaders were former 
teachers. 

This brief survey is significant for several 
reasons. In addition to the popular leaders 
who were formerly teachers are the countless 
supporting officials in elective and public 
service posts, in such numbers that it is safe 
to say the present and foreseeable future 
African leadership are and will be in the 
majority from the teaching profession. Now 
this statement usually brings smiles to 
American colleagues who think about any of 
the scholarly studies on the general subject 
of “Why the Teacher Leaves the Profession.” 

Very briefly, if I may offer my own inter- 
pretation, in many parts of Africa the only 
connection that indigenous people had with 
the written word was through local teachers. 
Add to this the teacher's ability to speak 
the white man's Janguage as well as his tribal 
tongue and you have a natural leader in any 
group. For many, many years the only ac- 
cess to further education for many Africans 
was through the teacher training center, not 
a college or institution of higher education, 
but merely a different kind of secondary 
school. The early west African elite so often 
written about, the sons of first families from 
the Gold Coast and other areas who went to 
England around the turn of the century, re- 
turned to the leisurely lfe they were accus- 
tomed to. Since there was then really no 
arena for politics as it is known today, the 
elites entered the professions—only rarely 
did they go into teaching. So Africa’s sons 
who became her leading educationists were 
In every sense homegrown. The contribution 
of Fourah Bay College in Sierra Leone to 
education in west Africa is signflicant, even 
though graduates were in extremely limited 
numbers. It was an entirely natural in- 
volvement for teachers, dissatisfied with the 
pace of political development after the war 
and urged on by less Literate, urbanized 
countrymen, to lead local organizations 
which in many cases led to national promi- 
nence. This is a brief and simplified picture 
of one of the results of several decades of 
ferment. But, in the final analysis, who 
were best prepared, the only prepared people 
to assume the leadership role foisted upon 
them by their own people? In retrospect it 
is providential for Africa that its leaders, 
with supporting cadres, were from the ranks 
of teachers who brought to their new calling 
the basic characteristics so briefly summed 
up in the descriptive term—a good teacher— 
and all that this implies. 

Placing the so-called new leaders in per- 
spective, we must yet discuss their roles. 
The organizers of the “Great Decisions” pro- 
gram chose an apt title for the African dis- 
cussion, leaving just enough rope at the end 
for any lecturer to hang himself if he 80 

ishes. 

t would appear that Africa’s new leaders 

have both general and specific goals to deal 

with. For convenience these may be placed 

in several rather general categories. 
GENERAL GOALS 

1. Independence—for those who have not 

yet attained it. 

Rapid economic development. 

Rapid educational development. 
Consolidation of position of leadership. 
Interregional cooperation. 

SOME SPECIFIC OF SHORT-TERM GOALS 
Africanization of the public service. 
Attraction of foreign capital. 

. Development of natural resources. 

There are other goais, with somewhat dif- 
ferent emphasis, but in my estimation it all 
boils down to those just mentioned. Let's 
go into each one briefly. 

INDEPENDENCE 

This requires, perhaps, least comment of 
all. The fact sheet prepared for this discus- 
sion Is excellent and if you all did your 
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homework, you will know that the surge of 
nationalism throughout Africa culminating 
in independence is and has been the pri- 
mary objective of all African States since 
the end of the war. The exceptions of course, 
are such independent countries as Liberia, 
the Union of South Africa, and Ethiopia, 
which has been independent for all but 5 of 
its 3,000-year history. This is not the forum 
to discuss the many aspects of nationallsm 
and the drive for independence which are 
facts of the mid-20th century which the 
family of nations must adjust to. My only 
comment here is that we are extremely for- 
tunate to have such a viable and accommo- 
dating United Nations Organization which 
can receive these new nations on equal terms 
and with equal respect of all nations. The 
leaders in dependent territories today are 
leaders because they champion and strive for 
independence harder than the next man, 
Conversely, it is difficult to conceive of an 
African leader who is cautioning his people 
to go slow and wait until everything is ready. 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


After independence the African leader 
today must carry on in a business-as-usual 
basis with reduced or altogether withdrawn 
grants from the mother country. Thus the 
need, even before independence, to cultivate 
a climate for investment and technological 
aid. He must show that under the new 
regime there will be stability and ancillary 
supports for an economic complex, including 
transport and banking facilities, but perhaps 
most important—a pool of trained workers, 
not technically trained, for many companies 
prefer to do this themselves, but merely the 
qualified clerks, secretaries, accountants, 
machine operators to carry on the day-to- 
day business operation. This is a problem 
which is tied up very closely with 
goal No. 3, rapid educational development. 

EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Most if not all the dependent and recently 
independent countries have inherited their 
educational systems from the mother coun- 
try. In the British and former British areas, 
for example, the system of primary, middle, 
and secondary school education was styled 
to train an elite to man the services of gov- 
ernment under expatriate direction. While 
the Colontal Office was able to keep pace 
with changing constitutional demands for 
most of the territories, the educational sys- 
tem was not so flexible. Any expansion of 
the system with the shortage of trained 
teachers and already strained educational 
budgets implies a lowering or at least com- 
promising of the previously high academic 
standards. African parents are likewise 
leery of any system of education that may 
not lead to the university. There is the 
very real problem of African students, who 
read for the arts at the university, because 
manual labor or a skill developed with the 
hands has never been held in high regard; 
thus students in engineering, agriculture, 
animal husbandry, and forestry, for example, 
are relatively few compared to those in the 
arts. The leaders must strike a balance 
encompassing rapid increase in the number 
of places for school children at all levels, 
with an increasing number of puplis in 
mechanical and manual arts, and in teacher 
training institutes, while not diluting the 
quality of the country’s education—all this 
on limited budgets, with minimum outside 
help. 

I place consolidation of position of leader- 
ship No. 4 because it is generally a year 
or two after independence that threats to 
leadership arise; in the interim developments 
under 3 and 4 above, take place during 
the honeymoon period of & new country. 
Consolidation of leadership is brought about 
in several days, Since we cannot expect new 
countries to operate as full-fledged consti- 
tutional democracies, strong central leader- 
ship must emerge. In a constitutional 
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democracy, when a loyal opposition has full 
play, that opposition must be able not only 
to criticize and bring about the fall of the 
government of the day, but it must itself 
be in a position to assume responsible leader- 
ship after it has brought about the fall of 
a government. In no case, to my knowledge, 
is an opposition in a new country able to 
carry out this mission. The alternative is 
a consolidation of leadership in one person, 
and generally one party, or chaos and per- 
haps violence. Consolidation of leadership 
is going on now in Ghana, Guinea, and 
Cameroon. One of the manifestations of 
consolidation of leadership is goal No. 5, 
interregional cooperation. 


INTERREGIONAL COOPERATION 


There are, of course, many reasons for such 
pacts as the Ghana-Guinea Union, the Mali 
Federation, the proposed link up of the two 
Cameroons, and the greater Somalia move- 
ment. Among the reasons are economic ad- 
vantage, greater prestige at home and abroad, 
and the transfer of aspects of leadership 
consolidation at home to an exterior arena. 

All of the five long-range goals I have men- 
tioned go on somewhat before and after in- 
dependence. They become a part of the 
fabric of everyday life and the work necessary 
for reaching the goals is one of the binding 
factors in keeping the new country together. 
The specific or short-term goals may be 
termed the visible aspects of the country’s 
life—those that you see when you are there, 

Africanization of the public service means 
exactly that—the striving on the part of 
leaders and their governments to replace 
European or white civil servants with trained 
indigenous people. There are several reasons 
for this: First, it is much cheaper to have 
your own people on a unified salary scale 
than to pay premium salaries for expatriat 
staff; second, it is a mark of responsibility 
and progress when the public or civil service 
is entirely African; third, it makes for fewer 
areas of friction in the running of the ma- 
chinery of government. Africanization is 
closely tied with education and economic de- 
velopment. The newer countries realize that 
for some time to come they will need to have 
European experts to advise on technological 
development—experts from such interna- 
tional bodies as the UN., WHO, and FAO, 
some even from the former mother country. 
But expatriat staff to run the common serv- 
ices of government is what Africanization is 
designed to replace. It is carried out by 
crash programs such as the emergency sci- 
ence training scheme in Lagos, Nigeria, by 
large numbers of students attending schools 
abroad; and by building up the facilities of 
local institutions of higher learning. 

THE ATTRACTION OF FOREIGN CAPITAL 

In most cases after independence the 
largest grants from the mother country, 
while not completely withdrawn as in the 
case of Guinea, are sharply curtailed. Into 
the breech must come loans and grants for 
day-to-day obligations from public and 
private international lending agencies. 
Most important, however, for the exploita- 
tion of a country's natural resources, either 
agricultural or mineral, is private or cor- 
porate investment capital. There must be a 
climate for investment and the leader of the 
new country is his own weatherman in this 
case. He is in control of the various fac- 
tors which either attract or deter corporate 
capital, and if his country goes about it on a 
businesslike basis, there is always invest- 
ment capital to be found. Last, but closely 
linked to the attraction of foreign capital, is 
the development of natural resources. As 
long as a quarter of a century ago when few 
Americans were seriously interested in Afri- 
ca, Prof, William Leo Hansberry, the noted 
African archeologist and prehistorlan from 
Howard University, was showing graphically 
that Africa was nature's favored continent, 
from almost every conceivable aspect: 
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mineral wealth, Including the largest de- 
posits of the world’s most strategic metals; 
water power; spoils; agriculture potential, 
including cocoa, rubber, and forestry prod- 
ucts; labor supply; rainfall, comparative ab- 
sence of nature's disturbances, such as cy- 
clones, hurricanes, floods, earthquakes; and 
recently petroleum, These resources and 
combinations of them exist in almost every 
territory of Africa. The leaders realize that 
of themselves they cannot muster the capi- 
tal and means of production to exploit these 
resources; nor are they of any value in the 
ground. Thus the quickest road to financial 
solvency and independence from outside 
grants-in-aid Is to develop whatever you 
have in your own backyard. This is a high 
priority on the timetable of practically all 
African leaders, because with economic in- 
dependence comes the prosperity long over- 
due to the people of Africa. 

In concluding I want to emphasize again 
the importance of teachers and the teaching 
profession in every aspect of African life, in 
and out of the classroom. These dedicated 
servants are shaping the future generation 
of leaders just as you are doing. Moreover, 
they must give themselyes to the present 
leadership of their country, not only in the 
exalted positions of premier or prime mini- 
ster, but in the subordinate cadres that per- 
form the all-important function of making 
the government run, How many countless 
teachers, some of whom are my dearest 
friends, struggle within themselves and 
decide to leave the profession, the class- 
room, the children—all that they truly love, 
to fill a gap in a hard pressed newly forming 
government civil service—these people are 
Africa's leaders. Thank you. 


Chicago Truck Drivers, Chauffeurs & 
Helpers Union of Chicago and Vicin- 
ity—Independent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL D. ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
pursuant to my remarks which appear 
in the Recorp on Tuesday, March 15, 
1960, I ask that the final part of the 
financial statement of the Chicago 
Truck Drivers, Chauffeurs & Helpers 
Union of Chicago and Vicinity—cover- 
ing the union fund—be published here- 
with. 

The article referred to follows: 


Curcaco Truck DRIVERS, CHAUFFEURS & 
HELPERS UNION OF CHICAGO AND VICINITY— 
INDEPENDENT 


To Our Members, Employees, and the Public: 


Pursuant to our past practices and in con- 
formity with the provisions of the Labor- 
Management Relations Act of 1947, and the 
Labor-Management Reporting and Disclo- 
sure Act of 1959, we present herewith finan- 
cial statements for the year ended December 
31, 1959, These statements have been certi- 
fied after audit by Peter M. Shannon & Co., 
certified public accountants. Copies of the 
full text of these audit reports, including 
subsidiary schedules, are available upon re- 
quest by letter or telephone. 

En Fenner. 
UNION FUND 

The principal purpose of the Union Fund 
is to serve the individual and collective em- 
ployment interests and rights of its mem- 
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bers. The secondary purpose is to introduce 
the benefits of collective bargaining 
also its trade union philosophy to others. 


Balance sheet, Dec. 31, 1959 


Current assets: 
Mid-City National Bank, 
checking account 
Michigan Avenue 
Bank, savings account 416, 370. 20 
Continental Hlinois National 


Bank & Trust Co., sav- 
ings. account 367, 978. 27 
Petty S 50. 00 
Car Fal 
eie 824, 619. 93 
Investments: 
US. Treasury bonds (82,500 
par value deposited with the 
clerk of municipal court 
of (Ohteago) seo eens 2, 448.10 
Fixed assets: Office furniture and 
CCC 27. 212. 01 
o 854. 280. 04 
Net worth: Surplus 854, 280. 04 


Statement of cash receipts and disburse 
ments for the year ended Dec. 31, 1959 


Cash receipts: 


Membership dues $866, 894. 07 
Application fees 69, 422. 15 
Per capita tax 1, 638. 00 
Interest income 18, 315. 70 
7 
N ake a Ee 956, 269. 92 
Cash disbursements: 
Administrative: 
Salaries and expense allow- 
ances—officers and field 
personnel 448, 593. 00 


Salaries of office personnel. 59. 649. 11 
Trust fund contributions 


for employees 8, 061. 06 
Payroll taxes - 4, 269. 12 
Office supplies 11, 835. 88 
Utilities (rent, electricity, 

telephone, telegraph) . 17, 679. 94 
Postage, printing, and sta- 

ener 10, 850. 36 
Decorating and remodeling. 10. 326. 61 
Insurance 3, 616. 69 
Compensation for services 

of union stewards—mem- 

P 41, 472. 64 
Payments to retired person- 

nel and their survivors 8, 320. 00 


Labor-management relations: 
New organizational work... 
Labor-management confer- 


Public relations: 
Publication of 


Advertising 1, 150. 09 


18, 949. 36 

Contributions to various 
incorporated tax-exempt 
educational and philan- 


thropic organizations and 


religious institutions 4, 300. 00 


1960 


Statement of cash receipts and disburse- LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 


ments for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1958—Continued 
Cash disbursements—Con. 
Public relations—Con. 
Contributions to other or- 
ganiza tions $490. 00 
Scholarship awards 4. 255. 00 
Flowers for hospitalized 
members and depend- 
SA ( Sap iceniewes 7, 345. 02 
Contributions for recrea- 
tional activities of mem- 
ber groups 1, 566. 70 
Participation in intramural 
recreational actlvitties 2, 642. 50 
Publication of quarterly 
and 764. 50 
A 46. 953. 42 
Grand ol... 749, 797. 42 
Cash receipts in excess of dis- 
dursements -amaan 206, 472. 50 
Respectfully submitted. 
Ep Fenner 


laws RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


“ Either House may order the printing of a 
Scument not already provided for by law, 
3 only when the same shall be accompa- 
ed by an estimate from the Public Printer 
5 to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
ve department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
1 or documents in response to inquiries 
dom Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
la number. Nothing in this section re- 
ting to n shall apply to reports or 
ents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 

Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 
lutions for printing extra copies, when 
Presented to either House, shall be referred 
tely to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
2 or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
tration of the Senate, who, in making their 
"port, shall give the probable cost of the 
3 prluting upon the estimate of the 
blic Printer, and no extra coples shall be 
Rr before such committee has reported 

8. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937), 


SOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
1 are offered for sale to the public by the 
p.perintendent of Documents, Government 
ann Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
. as determined by the Public Printer 
“| us 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
2 to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
chaberlre bookdealers and quantity pur- 
1 asers, but such printing shall not inter- 
re with the prompt execution of work for 
e Government. The Superintendent of 
uments shall prescribe the terms and 
tpaditions under which he may authorize 
boo! resale of Government publications by 
< kdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
"ment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ent publications under such regulations 
en be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
k t of Documents and the head of the re- 
Pective department or establishment of the 
8 vernment (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
upp. 2). - 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


wee nators, Representatives, and Delegates 
ho have changed their residences will please 
— information thereof to the Government 

inting Office, that their addresses may be 
Sotrectly given in the RECORD, 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 
TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS; 

AND INDEXES. —The Joint Committee on 

Printing shall haye control of the ar- 

rangement and style of the CONGRES- 

SIONAL REcoRD, and while providing that 

it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 

port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL. 

Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 

of Congress and at the close thereof. 

(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Recors without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1986, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. z 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7 ½ - polnt type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript —When. manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the RECORD for 1 day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the Recor of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter — The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the RECORD shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
pm., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recor style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem 
bers without charge. 

6, Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appéar hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit-—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections,—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed, This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports, 

10. Appendiz to daily Record. - When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Momber of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed im the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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‘What Are We Waiting For? 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp a very 
fine address made by former Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner Mr. Anthony 
Arpaia, who recently asked that he not 
Serve another term on the Commission. 
He has been a very valuable member of 
the Commission since 1952. In his ad- 
dress he sets forth some of his ideas and 
Summarizes some of his views after serv- 
ing a long time on the Commission. 

I think his address is an excellent con- 
tribution to the whole field of transpor- 
tation. He makes some pertinent sug- 
gestions as to what is wrong with the 
governmental regulation aspect of our 
transportation industry, with the admin- 
istration of the ICC, and other agencies, 
as well as some suggestions as to the 
Administrative Procedure Act, and other 
Matters pertaining to the role of govern- 
Mental agencies in the problems of 
transportation that face the country. It 
is a very provoking speech and comes 
from one who, having left the Commis- 
Sion, is completely objective in what he 
feels as a result of his experience. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT Are WX Warring For? 
(Address of Anthony Arpaia, member, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, before the 

Chicago Chapter of ICC Practitioners, Pal- 

mer House Hotel, Chicago, III., March 11, 

1960) 

Because of my experience of only 2 months 
as a Commissioner, when I made my first 
talk before the New York Chapter of the 
Practitioners’ Association on September 17, 
1952, I chose to speak in the capacity of a 
dues-paying member of your association. 
Now I shall summarize some previously ex- 
Pressed views as a Commissioner. It will be 
my last occasion to talk in that capacity. 
Beginning next Wednesday, whenever I stay 
Up until the wee hours of the morning, it 
Will be because I am engaged in a hot game 
of cribbage, hearts, or gin rummy; and, if I 
Work on weekends, it will be in my garden. 

As I look back and review the past 8 years, 
it seems to me that substantially the same 
Problems that were with us then are still 
with us. I won't catalog them. You know 
them as well as I do. First I shall ask: 
Hasn't the Government itself contributed to 
the exercise in frustration which character- 
izes some aspects of public transportation? 
If so, what can be done to help develop a 
System of public transportation in this coun- 
bad which serves the public and national 

terest? 
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I shall state some basic premises: 

1. That transportation from a public as- 
spect is a single problem although made up 
of many parts and it should be treated in 
a unified manner by the Governmeht. 

2. That the economic regulation of trans- 
portation by the Federal Government should 
be correlated so that there will be a single 
direction and policy by the major regulatory 
agencies. It ts now divided principally be- 
tween the ICC, the CAB, and the Maritime 
Board. 

3. That all other Government nonregula- 
tory activities affecting transportation, such 
as location and construction of facilities and 
other Federal assistance programs, should 
conform to a basic, overall, coordinated plan, 
whether applicable to air transportation, rall- 
roads, highways, rivers, and harbors. 

4. That the responsibility and action in 
the various committees of the Congress 
should be likewise correlated. 

5. That the collection of data and statis- 
tics should be and centralized. 
One of the principal deficiencies to appro- 
priate Government action at any level is 
lack of sufficient information. There is a 
vital need for research and statistics to pro- 
vide the basic facts and figures so that the 
regulatory, planning, administrative, and en- 
forcement job can be performed with a 
sense of direction and without waste. In 
this connection allow me to point out that, 
at present, at least 40 different Government 
agencies are engaged in some kind of trans- 
portation research and compilation of data 
and we still don’t have all the facts and 
statistics which are needed. 

6. That the structure and procedures of 
the independent agencies affecting transpor- 
tation should be reformed so that they can 
perform their proper functions with con- 
sistency, efficiency, and expedition. 

7. That the cost to the taxpayer, to sup- 

t such amorphous, confusing, ineffectual, 
and duplicative Goyernment activities, and 
the direct expense to individual parties who 
must deal with the present conglomeration 
of agencies, should be reduced without delay 
by grouping these activities into three sepa- 
rate agencies with the scope of their activi- 
ties and jurisdiction clearly defined: (1) 
planning, (2) economic regulation, and (3) 
administrative or executive. 

8. That the functions of 8 a 

nomie regulatory area properly beio 
en 5 and should be exercised 
through an independent instrumentality 
which would continue to report directly to 
the Congress without executive interference 
and influence. As Justice Holmes pointed 
out, ratemaking is legislative in kind. 

There may be some who will disagree with 
these general propositions, but I doubt that 
they are familiar or close to the contempo- 
rary problems of transportation. If I had 
time I could again document each one of 
them in more deta. However, within the 
limits of time available to me, I will de- 
velop as far as I can the general thesis that, 
to the extent that Government participation 
may be necessary, transportation should be 
treated as a unified whole. The present 
methods obviously have proved to be waste- 
ful and ineffectual. 

A good place to start is with the Inter- 
state Commerce Act itself, which covers the 
large field of surface transport since, in my 
opinion, the structure of the law as presently 


constituted may be partly responsible for the 
divisive forces which weaken transportation, 
I don't mean by this that the act has not 
been changed in an attempt to meet new 
developments as they arose. In fact, it has 
been amended about 200 times since its 
origin. Nevertheless, the Interstate Com- 
merce Act as it is now constituted resembles 
a patchwork quilt. The reason is that, in the 
last 40 years, practically every amendment 
has been made under the stress of emer- 
gency. Pieces were added to meet the prob- 
lems of the moment with little regard for 
consistency, uniformity, and harmony. 
There was no opportunity for the develop- 
ment of a congruous plan of legislation. 

This was not true in the beginning. To 
use a simile—a structure was engineered in 
the 1820's to fit the conditions which existed 
at that time. After several years of careful 
evaluation of conditions, circumstances, and 
needs of the public, a plan of regulation was 
devised. The shell of the structure was 
finally erected in 1887. It was perfected by 
subsequent legislation, without disturbing 
the original design, up until the First 
World War, 

Since 1920, a Job of patching has been per- 
formed, when changed conditions required, 
The present law, therefore, Is a bizarre ac- 
cumulation of additions to the structure. 
As you know, the law now consists of five 
parts, four of which separately treat a major 
segment of transportation. Some parts 
don't fit the original design at all. A few 
pieces are modern and useful, others have 
become obsolete and unnecesary. I think 
the lack of a single basic uniform law has 
heightened the difficulties facing public 
transportation ever since competitive forms 
of transportation were brought under regu- 
lation. If there was justification for sepa- 
rate treatment then, times have changed. 

Some of the inequalities in the law are not 
of major consequence. Nevertheless, they 
psychologically operate to create a feeling of 
unfairness, part real, and part fancied. 
There are other inconsistencies and inequali- 
ties which are more fundamental and which 
do not foster the public purposes of regu- 
lation. I won't list them but will give a 
ready example or two insofar as they un- 
equally affect the public: It is difficult to 
justify affording no redress to a shipper for 
past unlawful charges merely because he 
uses & motor carrier, while giving a rail 
shipper the right of reparation for unreason- 
able charges on past shipments; or to per- 
mit a motor carrier to be free to route traf- 
fic on interline movements over a more ex- 
pensive route, contrary to shipper's routing 
instructions, while a rail carrier who does 
not follow routing instructions of a shipper 
does so at his peril. 

We talk about integration or coordination 
of the various kinds of transportation, but 
a prerequisite is the integration of the laws 
affecting them. I think the time is overdue 
for a comprehensive overhaul of the act. 
Transportation in all of its form is a single 
fabric and presents but a major single prob- 
lem. 

The entire law should be reviewed and re- 
written with an eye to formulating a prac- 
tical and workable scheme for the regulation 
of all transportation, including alr. There 
may still be sound reasons for some separate 
treatment of each form, but each such devia- 
tion should be Justified. The present parts 
of the law are unrelated to the other. They 
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were written almost as if the other forms 
of transportation did not exist. Realities 
of the transportation requirements of our 
economy do not permit regulating transpor- 
tation in isolation, and that is what we have 
now. 

There are many worshippers of the status 
quo. They will not concede that in the long 
run they and the country and the economy 
might be better off with some reorientation 
of the Government’s role in transportation. 
They insist that established patterns are safe. 
Safe for whom? Those who resist any im- 
provement or change resort to the convenient 
escape: “In spite of defects, things are not 
too bad—tfreight and people are being moved 
and the economy of the country has not 
suffered.“ The need for improvement be- 
comes obscured by the attitude of self-inter- 
est groups, competitive tensions, and politi- 
cal pressures against a background of public 
apathy. 

But Government action in the field of reg- 
ulation, if it is to be continued at all, 18 
serious business and has a vital purpose. 

The fact that the use of public transporta- 
tion is not proportionate to the quantity 
of freight moved in this country is a danger 
sign for all forms of regulated transporta- 
tion. To the extent that the law Is respon- 
sible, however slightly, it ought to be cor- 
rected if we are to preserve and encourage 
economic stability for public transportation 
as one of the basic segments of our economy. 

Government interest is not intended to 
comfort the afflicted or afflict the comfort- 
able. It is to provide an efficient and eco- 
nomical transportation system to meet the 
commercial and defense needs in this coun- 
try. Perhaps an ideally perfect law will not 
result but the force of commonsense could 
supplement its inadequacies as time goes on. 
Unless the beginning is made soon, the de- 
terloration of public transportation may be- 
come so aggravated that more drastic meas- 
ures will follow. 

The present attitude of the carrier indus- 
try toward competition is truly unique. It 
is fostered by the law itself. The big cen- 
tral problem is hidden by the emotional and 
spontaneous outcries of self-interest which 
the law itself engenders. Competition nor- 
mally means that one tries to develop a 
service or a product which is better than 
that of its competitor at the lowest possible 
price. The normal aim is to obtain con- 
sumer satisfaction and to produce a profit. 
In transportation, competitors, following the 
alinement they are given in the law, have 
placed less emphasis on improving service 
and more emphasis on impeding, obstruct- 
ing and defeating any such purpose or am- 
bition on the part of a competitor. It is 
unnecessary to point out that such obstruc- 
tionism has proved to be of no productive 
value to either the participants, the general 
public, or the economy. 

There should be competition because 
it is necessary for progress and is in the 
public interest. But the competition must 
be such as to preserve competitors, not ef- 
face them. The millennium will come 
when one combination of services of various 
forms will compete with another such com- 
bination. I was hoping to see this happen 
before I left the Commission, but I haye 
been disappointed. 

At present the problem has always struck 
me as a curious and explosive mixture of 
unscientific economics and human rela- 
tions, Any step which can eliminate fric- 
tions and dissension should be undertaken. 
Setting up an appropriate governmental 
structure to handle the several aspects of 
the problem, as I shall point out later, and 
creating more perspective by means of a 
basic law affecting all of them equally to 
the extent possible will help. 

Regardless of whether or how soon the law 
is restated and reformed, the machinery of 
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regulation should be improved as soon as 
possible. 

As far back as 1941, the Commission, in 
its annual report said: 

“So great is the volume of business to be 
transacted by a Federal administrative 
agency like the Commission that extensive 
delegation of authority is an obvious neces- 
sity. * * More and more it is becoming 
difficult for members of the Commission to 
avoid becoming buried in an avalanche of 
detail and to find time for the thorough 
study and constructive thought which 
ought to be given to the major issues which 
come before it.” 

I only ask: How many times greater is the 
mass of detail borne by Commissioners 
today? : 

The Commission's organization should be 
geared to handle the economic probiems of 
transportation expeditiously and well. To 
do so Commissioners must be relieved of 
trivia, in addition to duties which are Incon- 
sistent with the performance of the Commis- 
sion’s real mission as stated in the national 
transportation policy. It should stop treat- 
ing every matter, however insignificant, with 
the same time-consuming formalism which 
it should accord only to matters of policy 
and major importance. There are several 
procedural changes which can be made to 
decrease delay. These are now and have 
been under study. The practitioners, 
through their advisory council, can glve them 
a push. 

Furthermore, many more specific functions 
could be delegated to boards of employees, 
or eyen to single employees if section 17 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act were amended 
to so provide, Besides staff processing, Com- 
missioners and their examiners now give time 
and attention to many matters which can 
have no perceptible impact on the economics 
of transportation. 

Let me give only a couple of extreme ex- 
amples. Almost 20 years after the Commis- 
slon had warned that its growing volume of 
business made extensive delegation of au- 
thority a necessity, even such things as the 
simple withdrawal of a complaint or appli- 
cation still requires the preparation of the 
draft of an order of dismissal by a bureau, 
a recommendation in an accompanying 
memorandum, and approval by a Commis- 
sioner. A voluntary request by a carrier for 
revocation of his authority makes the rounds 
the same way and must be acted upon by 
Division I. With the burning problems be- 
fore the Commission, this paper shuffling 
and waste of time and manpower is inex- 
cusable. 

In the same year in which the Commis- 
slon's annual report called attention to the 
need for more delegation of authority, for- 
mer Commissioner Aitchison, speaking before 
the ICC Practitioners’ annual meeting in 
New York, said: "The members of the Com- 
mission daily are confronted with an enor- 
mous volume of administrative detail which 
insistently demands from them a wholly 
disproportionate part of their time, atten- 
tion, interest and energy.” 

Experience has shown that when author- 
ity and responsibility for performance of 
administrative duties are divided among sev- 
eral coequal executives, inefficiency, waste, 
delays, poor coordination and poor program- 
ing result. This can be cured by separating 
from the ICC such functions as policing, en- 
forcement, safety, education, collection of 
statistics and accounting. 

I don't know what Commissioner Aitchi- 
son included when he referred to adminis- 
trative duties, but let me emphasize that 
when I talk about administrative matters, I 
am not talking about housekeeping. Every 
organization needs a housekeeper to take 
care of budget, personnel, space: to furnish 
the pencils or paper clips, so to speak. I 
am talking about substantial and Important 
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administrative functions. These are some- 
times called executive functions, They are 
not suitably performed by a board-type or- 
ganization. The contribution men of the 
stature of commissioners can make, individ- 
ually and collectively, is by the exercise of 
independence of thought and expertness 
of judgment in the decision of matters in- 
volving substantial economic problems af- 
fecting the welfare of the public and the 
carriers, 

The separation of administrative from 
quasi-judicial functions also will have an 
important bearing on the effectiveness of 
economic regulation. Let me give you #2 
example: The Commission has developed 
the strict judicial approach. Some think 
that it has been overdone. Nevertheless, it 
usually waits for parties to come in and 
decides each matter on a record, good or bad, 
without regard to its effects on the public or 


on transportation. When it does institute. 


an investigation on the theory that the situ- 
ation involved is important and critical, it 
simply sets the matter down for a hearing 
and depends on shippers, carriers, and other 
interested parties to furnish the facts. 
Often the investigation flops not because 
the basis for the investigation has evanesced 
but merely because an unsatisfactory record 
is made. Yet, the act places an affirmative 
duty upon the Commission to protect the 
public interest and keep transportation 
sound. 

The fault is not entirely that of the Com- 
mission. Under the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act, it cannot and should not play 
the role of party and arbiter at the same 
time. To authorize its own employees to 
take a position in the case would come close 
to doing so. It has no public counsel. 
Therefore, the best it could do is to place 
in the record official statistics and informa- 
tion under the doctrine of official notice. 
This might require further hearing and more 
delay since the record has already been made 
before the matter reaches the Commissioners- 

If the administrative functions were 
separated, the Administrator could come in 
as @ party and the making of an adequate 
record would be assured. It is for this rea- 
son that the assignment to the Administrator 
should include what is now the entire opera- 
tions of the Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics and the Bureau of Accounts, including 
its Section of Cost Finding, so that he will be 
equipped to make & record. 

In conclusion, let me say a word about a 
planning agency. Planning, especially when 
it is fostered by Government, is sometimes 
considered a dirty word. Its connotation is 
that we are dealing with a socialized state- 
On the other hand, without intelligent 
planning, disorganization, overlapping and 
confusion follow. Public transportation has 
now reached a turning point. A growing 
America needs a completely modern trans- 
portation network by rail, motor, water, and 
air. 

Highways and ai are being con- 
structed without relation to each other or to 
existing facilities whether water or rail. 
Operating authority is being granted in a 
vacuum. There is no overall plan—just a 
churning out of grants piece by piece with 
insufficient knowledge of the existing pat- 
tern or of their relationship to the whole 
transport picture. Railways, highways, 
waterways, airways, pipelines and other 
means of transportation underway or still 
to be devised are now being constructed and 
located as separate entities. They all should 
fit into an overall scheme in which each 
form of transportation efficiently and eco- 
nomically supplements, complements and 
supports the other. 

The planning now is distributed among 
several agencies of the Government. It 
should be centralized in order to provide a 
sound and orderly growth of all public trans- 
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Portation in the public interest, The pro- 
Brams for airport location, river and harbor 
improvements, highway location and con- 
Struction, and rail assistance should be co- 
ordinated and related to the present use and 
Prospective demand. Before they are under- 
taken, there should be a unified and compre- 
hensive appraisal of how each will fit into 
the total public welfare and thereby pro- 
duce a substantial contribution to the na- 
tional . Proper coordination and adap- 
tation of the various services will come 
about more readily with such correlation. 

It will require real strength of purpose 
and real moral courage by all concerned with 
the project, but, in my judgment, only if 
ee such as I have outlined in a general 
Perper are taken can expensive duplica- 

on of services and wasteful competition be 
Subordinated to the ultimate benefit of all 
Users of transportation and to the national 
defense. When this has been accomplished, 
We will no longer have the transportation 
Problem which now faces the Nation. Then 
We can look forward more confidently to 
the adequacy of public transportation for 
& flourishing and expanding economy. 


The True Philosophy of Public Housing 
and Urban Renewal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, no 
man in public life has done more to carry 
Out housing and urban renewal concepts 
in terms of local community growth than 
Governor Lawrence, of Pennsylvania. A 
pioneer in this field when he was mayor 
of Pittsburgh, Governor Lawrence took 
the occasion of a recent meeting in Pitts- 

to take a broad look at the true 
Philosophy of housing as reflected in the 
growing alliance between public action 
ma private enterprise. Here, under 
fave heretofore granted to extend my 
remarks, I include the remarks of Gov- 
ernor Lawrence and commend their 

reading to my colleagues: 
or Gov. Davin L. LAWRENCE, OF 

PENNSYLVANIA, BEFORE NATIONAL ACTION, 

Inc., AND ACTION-HOUSING, INC., PITTS- 

3 HILTON, Jaxuanr 27, 1960 

t of us here today know hous and 
redevelopment in terms of the „ 
3 that have come to our city in 
the Past 15 years. These are the results 
8 t have ultimately brought these projects 

© great public support they deserye—and 
saat they must have if they are to succeed, 
nd if we are to advance in the future as 
We have in the past. 
Raw sarap important as the physical results 
in the housing and redevelopment programs 
Pittsburgh is the great innovation in 
Rbg philosophy which these results rep- 
at They were achieved through an 
D — . * public action and private 

The theme of your meetin: ey - 
tions To Achieve Good 3 5 inc Good 
Neighborhoods.” Sometimes, it seems, the 
kart history of American housing programs 

as been one long series of innovations, 


In many respects, we are just now leaving 


the experimental stage. We have just be- 
ily to accumulate enough legal and polit- 
cal tools to do a thorough and respectable 
Job of rebuilding our cities. 

The solutions proposed and the tools de- 
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vised, so far, have been varied and ingen- 
ious. We have come up with zoning and 
planning commissions, redevelopment and 
housing agencies, and various enforcement 
units. Still, the most striking innovation— 
one which should have occurred to us a 
long, long time ago—is represented by our 
guests here today, from Action, Inc, 

A national citizens’ committee drawn 
from all economic and political interests in 
the country, they have set themselves the 
task of solving our great American prob- 
lem—the problem of our cities. Action, 
Inc.—like Pittsburgh's Action-Housing— 
obliterates the imaginary boundary between 
public action and private enterprise—be- 
tween what government must and should 
do, and what is required from the body of 
the community itself. 

Projects of great magnitude, like the re- 
yitalization of our cities, will never succeed 
unless they get active support at the citi- 
zens’ level. 

Government, in this country at least, 
cannot—nor does it want to—tackle such 
problems alone. 

I like to think—and I hope my bias is 
excusable—that this new alliance of private 
and public action was born in Pittsburgh 
in 1943, when leadership from all walks of 
life formed the Allegheny Conference on 
Community Development. Before the united, 
cooperative spirit engendered by this or- 
ganization, Pittsburgh was fast fading. 

Today, all around us, we see examples of 
innovations in housing and redevelopment 
that have prompted a national pattern for 
the improvement of blighted neighborhoods. 
The renewal of the area in which this hotel 
is located prepared the way for Federal title 
I legislation in 1954—a major boon for other 
American cities fighting the same battle. 

This entire concept brought new life to 
Pittsburgh, For 25 years, there were no 
major new private investments. Since rede- 
velopment first began in Pittsburgh, $197,- 
500,000 in private funds have been invested 
in eight projects of the redevelopment au- 
thority alone. And both the Gateway and 
Lower Hill projects inspired an additional 
$75 million in private investment beyond 
their boundaries. 

And perhaps more remarkable yet, because 
of the heavy reliance upon private invest- 
ment, the rebuilding of Pittsburgh has 80 
far cost each citizen of Pittsburgh about 
$1.40 per year. 

And as a result of this investment, the city 
now taxes $175 million in new property 
values. 

The redevelopment of Pittsburgh and other 
Pennsylvania cities has been an inspiration. 

But without the substantial help of the 
Federal Government, with its enormous re- 
sources, the cities are fighting a rearguard 
action. 

Local financial capabilities are already 
strained to the utmost. 

The Nation’s new growth patterns, tax 
practices, governmental organization—all are 
sapping the vitality of our cities. Yet the 
cities generate the overwhelming bulk of 
the national economy, and they are home for 
the great majority of Americans, and indi- 
cations are that even more people will be 
urban dwellers in the coming decades. 

It is people, after all—not factories, build- 
ings, and real estate—that we are talking 
about. Since the earliest days of civiliza- 
tion, the city has been the wellspring of cul- 
ture and manufacture. But only because of 
the men who lived in them. 

In all of our discussion here today, we are 
concerned with the continuing development 
of a philosophy of citizen understanding in 
the accomplishments of the past and par- 
ticipation in the great work that lies ahead. 

There is a task for each of us, if the job 
is to proceed. And as our talks go on this 
afternoon, I would urge each of you to par- 
ticipate with the object of finding where you 
may best lend your talents to the reshaping 
of your city. 
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Our Dwindling Sea Routes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 18,1960 


Mr. BUTLER, Mr. President, over 
the years the New York Journal of Com- 
merce has been a stanch supporter of 
the U.S. merchant marine. As a lead- 
ing business publication, it has fully 
appreciated both the value of foreign 
trade to our Nation's economy and the 
necessity for maintaining a merchant 
marine under the American flag ade- 
quate to service our foreign trade. 

An editorial in the March 3 issue of 
the Journal, entitled “Our Dwindling 
Sea Routes,” calls for serious thought on 
the part of both Government and labor, 
“before it is too late,” to halt the con- 
tinuing erosion of our merchant fleet. 
The editorial merits the attention and 
consideration of every Member of the 
Congress. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our DWINDLING SEA ROUTES 

The decision by the only two subsidized 
American flag shipping lines using the St. 
Lawrence Seaway to reconsider their long 
range plans for building a sea route from 
the Great Lakes is another example of how 
the American merchant marine is being 
forced to entrench at a time when it should 
be planning to expand. 

The situation is common not only to the 
seaway but extends into the coastal and in- 
tercoastal trades where rising tional 
costs have virtually pushed U.S. shipping 
out of business. 

It is no secret in the trade that several 

American flag lines which- last year were 
pushing the Maritime Administration for 
subsidies for inland routes have cooled on 
the recently opened multimillion dollar sea- 
way. 
The situation which has arisen is in no 
way the fault of the seaway or the men who 
operate it. Instead, its the old bogey * * * 
very little cargo and too high handling costs 
for what is offered. 

Both American flag lines lost heavily last 
year on their seaway services and there is a 
reluctance on the part of their directors to 
cover the books with more red ink at a time 
when some of their other routes could hardly 
be called healthy. The same applies to the 
coastal and intercoastal lines. 

The rate cutting on Great Lakes ship- 
ments as well as coastal and intercoastal 
trades by the eastern railroads has had an 
adverse effect on the operations of Ameri- 
can flag lines on these routes by making it 
more attractive to use the rail lines than 
the ships. 

Many prospective midwest shippers have 
been reluctant to change old established 
shipping practices calling for shipping via 
the ocean ports. And the railroads’ willing- 
ness to help by keeping rates to the seaboard 
low enough to wipe out some of the seaway 
savings has done nothing to shake their dis- 
interested attitude toward using the seaway. 

But these are only incidental factors in 
the cutbacks in U.S. shipping trades. The 
big factor has been the rising costs of U.S. 
fiag operations both ashore and afloat. 

The time has come * * * and we hope it 
is not too late * * * for the Government 
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and the labor unions to take a fresh look 
at what is happening to this country’s mer- 
chant marine and how its previously con- 
sidered-vital trade routes are rapidly passing 
into the hands of its competitors. 

It was hoped that the introduction of 
containerized cargo-handling methods would 
supply at least part of the answer toward 
assisting the merchant marine battle for 
survival. But up to now it has given the 
industry only a partial lift. 

The companies themselves admit they 
don’t know all the answers for survival of 
the U.S. merchant marine. However, they 
are in common agreement that an assist 
from the Government in the way of greater 
ald and some realistic thinking by labor 
could solve many of the ilis, 

Before it is too late and the trade routes 
have either disappeared or have been gobbled 
up by the competing countries, some real 
soul-searching appears to be in order. 


An Open Letter to a Congressman on 
the Need for a Fair Increase in Postal 
Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
Sunday, March 13, in my home city of 
Schenectady the local branch of the 
National Association of Letter Carriers, 
under the able leadership of Nobert Le 
Gere, held a pay rally to enlist support 
for an increase in postal pay in line 
with the provisions of H.R. 9883, the so- 
called Morrison bill. The rally was at- 
tended by the mayor of Schenectady, 
the assemblyman from Schenectady 
County, the supervisor of the town of 
Rotterdam, and a large number of out- 
standing citizens, labor leaders, and rank 
and file letter carriers. It was, I am 
sure, most successful in presenting 
the case for the increased pay and in 
enlisting support for it from the people 
of our community. 

The rally developed, for example, that 
postal employees’ pay after 7 years is 
computed at the rate of only $2.34 an 
hour or some $4,700 per year. This rate 
is lower than the rate for many other 
Federal employees, even though the let- 
ter carrier is the most direct day-to-day 
ambassador of the Federal Government 
to its millions of citizens. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include an “Open Letter to a Congress- 
man” which was presented to me at this 
rally: 

OPEN LETTER TO A CONGRESSMAN 
Congressman Sam STRATTON. * 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I know that you 
are in our corner, for which I am grateful 
and thankful. 

There are a few things I think that you 
should know about a postal employee's job, 
and maybe find us an answer. 

In the early thirties, when I came into the 
postal service, the job had many advantages 


ee other employees of industry did not 
Ave. 


A postal job gave: 
1. Security. 
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2. You became a top-grade employee in 
5 years. 

8. The pay was $1,700 to $2,100, a top grade, 
which was higher than most trades in indus- 
try in our area. 

4. Now a postal employee starts at $1.94 an 
hour and after 7 years gets $2.34, compared 
to a union laborer starting at 62.61. A truck- 
driver starts at $2.57 and has benefits. 

A postal employee did not have to have a 
second job, neither did his wife have to work. 

Now he must get a second job and some- 
times his wife must get a part-time job or 
a full-time job. 

A three-bedroom home then cost 23,800 to 
$4,500. Now it is $13,000 to $17,000. The 
taxes then were $40 to $60 a year. Now they 
are $290 to $500 a year. 

Since then the Wagner Act was passed and 
labor has the right to organize. Since labor 
has organized they have gotten all these 
benefits and. have recelved pay increases, 
with Government backing, far surpassing the 
postal employee. 

How come the Government backs organized 
labor, but does not back its own employees? 

Postal employees have to first go and beg 
the public, then the Congress of the United 
States, and if all agree it goes to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. If he does not 
like the program, he vetoes it, and another 
year is gone by. 

There are many postal employees who 
would like to know why they have bern left 
by the roadside. 

CONFUSED POSTAL EMPLOY=E. 


The Fear for Thee, My Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


EON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the Great Wall of China re- 
quired many years to build. We are told 
that it was breached, not by battering 
from without but by bribing the men 
who sat at the gates. Abraham Lincoln 
said that if this country were ever de- 
stroyed it would be destroyed not from 
without but from within. I think Edwin 
Markham gave us a glimpse of the same 
prophetic warning when he wrote The 
Fear for Thee, My Country.” I com- 
mend its reading to the attention of my 
colleagues, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Markham's poem may be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the lines 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ' 

In storied Venice, where the night repeats 

The heaven ef stars down all her rippling 
streets, 

Stood the great Bell Tower, fronting seas 
and skies— 

Fronting the ages, drawing all men's eyes; 

Rooted like Teneriffe, aloft and proud, 

Taunting the lightning, tearing the flying 
cloud. 

It marked the hours for Venice: all men said 

Time cannot reach to bow that lofty head; 

V 
m 

Forbear to make this shaft confess its dust. 

Yet all the while, in secret, without sound, 

The fat worms gnawed the timbers under- 
ground. 
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The twisting worm, whose epoch is an hour, 
Caverned his way into the mighty tower; 
Till suddenly it shook, it swayed, it broke, 

And fell in darkening thunder at one stroke. 
The strong shaft, with an angel on the crown, 
Fell ruining: a thousand years went down. 


And so I fear, my country, not the hand 

That shall hurl night and whirlwind on the 
land; 

I fear not Titan traitors who shall rise 

To stride like Brocken shadows on our skies: 

These we can face in open fight, withstand 

With reddening rampart and the sworded 
hand. 


I fear the vermin that shall undermine 
Senate and citadel and school and shrine— 
The Worm of Greed, the fatted Worm of Ease, 
And all the crawling progeny of these— 

The vermin that shall honeycomb the towers - 
And walls of state in unsuspecting hours. 


Community Living 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18,1960 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, a speech 
was given before the Florida Telephone 
Association’s 52d annual convention in 
Jacksonville, Fla., on November 30, 1959, 
by Mr. Claud J. Yates. 

Mr, Yates is a native of Trenton, 
Tenn., which is in our congressional dis- 
trict. A copy of this speech was printed 
in the Herald-Register, one of the out- 
standing weekly newspapers in Tennes- 
see, on Thursday, March 10. I think 
this speech is very appropriate. 

Mr. Yates is the vice president and 
general manager of the Southern Bell 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. in Florida. 
He is very able and capable and has 
done an outstanding job for his com- 
pany throughout the years. His speech 
follows: 


Communtrr Livinc 
(By C. J. Yates) 

(Eorroz’s Note.—The following speech by 
Mr. Yates, which was delivered before the 
Florida Telephone Association’s 52d an- 
nual convention in Jacksonville on Novem- 
ber 30, 1959, was so highly regarded by com- 
pany officials that they included it in their 
management bulletin for February. Mr. 
Yates is a native of Trenton, son of Mr. H. C. 
Yates of this city.) 

I am pleased that you have asked me to 
talk with you today. I am especially pleased 
that you left me the choice of a subject 
because this gives me an opportunity to 
discuss with you some of the things which I 
feel are of importance to the telephone in- 
dustry in this great State of ours. 

The subject which I have chosen, as you 
will note from your programs, is, Com- 
munity Living.” At the start of my brief 
remarks today, perhaps we should have an 
understanding of what is community living. 
How are we living—you and I—in the com- 
munities in which we operate? What repre- 
sentation do we have in our respective com- 
munities? Are our companies—our em- 
ployees—a vital part of every community in 
which we operate? 

Many of the communities in which we 
operate are much bigger than they were 
several years ago. The important question 
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for you and me to ask ourselves is—even 
though these communities are much larger, 
are they better communities? What con- 
tribution has the telephone industry made 
to build a bigger and better community? 
You and I have shared in the rewards of 
Florida's growth in the communities in which 
We operate, and we must continue to share 
Tesponsibilities that go along with that 
Srowth. We—as businessmen and women 
and as a society, will continue to have the 
Problem associated with growth. The solu- 
tion will require a greater knowledge of a 
Wider range of subjects and more energy, 
Patience and vision than ever before. The 
Proper solution will surely lead to further 
Stowth and all of us want that growth to be 
healthy and stable with a high degree of 


ency. 
We, in Florida, have experienced a larger 
Proportionate increase in demand for service 

the past several years than any other part 
ot the country. We are also familiar with the 
Problems as a result of this heavy demand 
for service. These problems in a growing 
economy have been lessened to a degree by 
the business climate in the communities and 
at the State level, 

In conducting our operations in a growing 
State, I feel that we, too often overlook some 
of the vital and important fundamentals 
Which have made our State what it is today. 

being one of the fastest growing 
States in our Nation, did not, in my opinion, 
just happen, but is a direct result of plans 
Made by men with vision, resources and con- 
fidence in the future. Stating it another 
Way, I feel that we are enjoying a business 
te which is a direct result of community 
living on the part of a number of people, both 
&t the local and State level. 

You know that the problems that confront 
us as a result of high demand for telephone 
Service will remain with us in the future. 
While they might be different, from what 
they have been in the past, we must continue 
to find ways and means of solving these prob- 
lems regardless of what they might be. 

If we are to retain our business climate in 
the years ahead—we must—as practical busi- 
Ness people, give serious consideration to 
What we, as individuals, can do, What the 
entire organization of our respective com- 
Panies can do—and what our company as an 
Organization, can do to make our commu- 
nities a better place in which to live and do 
business. 


In the final analysis, we, as all other busi- 
ness people, must depend upon the initiative 
of man, motivated and encouraged to our 
form of society by freedom of economic en- 

. Today—we know how to made 
More things for more people and we have 
more ways to be of service to each other 
ever before. There seems to be no 
limit to the possibilities, in the future, for 
Us—provided—we have the foresight and 
courage to keep our system of free enter- 
Prise in balance and on a realistic basis. 
TAKING MORE INTEREST 


I have noted with considerable interest, 

I am sure you have, that since our last 
national election in 1958, many business 
Organizations, some national in scope, have 
been aroused to the necessity of more in- 
terest in public affairs. Some of these or- 
Fanizatlons have labeled their programs in 
Various ways—some, “business and politics,” 
Others, “political action.” To me, these pro- 
grams are closely associated with a better 
job of community living on the part of 
business firms as well as the managers of 
the businesses. 

We hear statements made that business 
should throw off the past restriction and 
get into politics.” I feel that business 


with the extent to which unions have gotten 
into politics in the past several years. Let 
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me quote from George Meany, president of 
the AFL-CIO, a recent statement—"We soon 
found out that if we got any more victories 
like we had in 1958, that victory might ruin 
us. 

In the long run, I feel that if business 
would attempt to get candidates nominated 
and elected, this approach would fail, even 
though they might, in some instances, re- 
sult in some immediate success, The reason 
I feel it would be a failure is, at any time 
the American people decide that their repre- 
sentatives have been maneuvered into office 
by a particular group, be it organized busi- 
ness or organized labor, they will and 
should—vote them out of office. 


WHAT TO DO? 


You might well ask these questions—what 
should we in business be doing about these 
things? How can we bring about a better 
relation between ourselves and our rep- 
resentatives in government? What is our 
proper responsibility in public affairs? How 
can we increase public understanding of the 
problems of business and industry and estab- 
lish confidence in our ability to serve the 
public interest? 

We, who are engaged in the public utility 
business, must realize that we are a highly 
regulated business, regulated by the legisla- 
ture at Tallahassee, as well as the Congress 
in Washington, “that we exist through public 
trust.” On the other hand, we must realize 
that we play an important and vital role 
in the communities in which we operate, 
through the service we render, as an em- 
ployer, as a taxpayer—and as a community 
contributor. 

WHAT CAN WE DO? 

1. I would put at the head of the list the 
rendering of the best possible telephone 
service to the people in the communities in 
which we operate. We must realize that good 
telephone service yesterday is not neces- 
sarily good enough today and will not be 
acceptable by the public tomorrow. We must 
be known in our respective communities as 
an organization which takes an active lead- 
ing role in all worthwhile community pro- 
grams and contributes substantially to the 
success of such programs, 

2. We must tell our story and tell it con- 
vincingly. We must see that the public 
really knows us and that the public repre- 
sentatives in government are directly, fully, 
and honestly informed about what we are 
trying to do. 

In those instances in which we tre given 
treatment that we honestly believe to be 
wrong, we must say so and why, and never 
stop working until we get the situation cor- 
rected. On the other hand, when we secure 
encouragement, then we must work to the 
limit to justify this encouragement. 

3. We must get over the habit of going to 
people in public office when we need some- 
thing and ignoring them when we have 
nothing to ask for. Let's recognize that we 
are in the public utility business and that 
we haye an obligation to all public officials 
both at the local and State level and we 
should invite them on all suitable occasions 
to review with us the progress that we are 
making and explain to them our plans for 
the future to the extent we can foresee them. 
We should make a sincere effort to increase 
our understanding of their problems and be 
hopeful that they will gain new insight into 
ours. If we in business are the kind of 
people we ought to be, then it should be 
good for people in government to know us 
as we are. In addition, this relationship 
should foster more interest in government 
on the part of more people in our business. 

4. I do not want to convey the impression 
that I feel that people connected with the 
telephone company should run for public 
office, as I think it might be difficuit, for 
example, to be the mayor of a city and at 
the same time manager for a local telephone 
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exchange. On the other hand, there will be 
situations where there is no possible con- 
flict of interest where we can serve our re- 
spective communities. 

5. Public officials should constantly be in- 
formed that the telephone industry more 
than meets its share of taxation in the State 
of Florida. As you know, the telephone in- 
dustry in the State of Florida is the State's 
largest taxpayer, having paid some $12 mil- 
lion in taxation to the counties, cities, and 
State during 1958. 

We take pride in paying our share of taxes, 
but the payment of this tax is one thing and 
the securing of proper credit from the public 
and public officials is another. This is an 
item that we can continuously bring to the 
attention of the public in our community 
living programs. 

6. This subject of increased importance of 
Government requires our study and under- 
standing. It can involve not only our busi- 
ness, but those who depend on it for our 
services and those who are supported by us. 
The well-being of businesses in general and 
the welfare of all citizens are too closely tied 
together for business, and those who exercise 
control over business to ever work at cross- 
purposes. 

Sound business operations are imperative 
to a sound economy. Because of this, busi- 
nessmen must not only keep themselves in- 
formed about our intricate economy, and 
problems of Government, but must see that 
those in Government are well informed about 
the problems of business. This is impor- 
tant to everyone and it is particularly im- 
portant in the telephone industry. 

A good business manager of today—as 
never before—must keep himself informed 
of the problems of society, and of how he and 
his business fit into these problems. He 
must prepare himself to participate in their 
solution by keeping himself informed of the 
technological advancement, trade regula- 
tions, legal decisions, legislative proposals 
and a host of other matters which he does 
not control but in which he may find him- 
self involved. 

BASIC OBJECTIVE 

Let me review briefly what I see as our 
basic objective in community living. 

First, we should take part in the worth- 
while community programs and encourage 
other people in our organizations to do like- 
wise. I do not mean that we should join 
every type of organization that exists in our 
communities, but I feel that we should se- 
lect those, which in our opinion, have ob- 
jectives that are worthwhile for our respec- 
tive communities. As an example, I would 
like to cite you an instance that recently 
occurred when a young man desired to be 
transferred in our organization to Florida, 
and the individual who was trying to sell 
him to me stated that this young man had 
associated himself with 13 different organi- 
zations in the community in which he lived. 
I was somewhat interested up to that point. 
I do not think that any individual can do 
justice to the objectives of 13 different or- 


- ganizations. What I would like to see is 


more young men associating themselves with 
one, two or three organizations and then 
making some real contribution to their ob- 
jectlves. 
KNOW OFFICEHOLDERS 

Second, we should get acquainted with the 
people in public office in our respective 
communities. They might not be the ones 
which we feel are the best qualified for the 
office which they hold, but they are our 
representatives—they are our city comis- 
sioner, our mayor, our county officials and 
our representatives at the State and na- 
tional level. They are yours and mine and 
so long as they hold that office they are 
entitled to our interest and support. But 
above all, they are entitled to be kept in- 
formed with reference to our business, 
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They are entitled to know the progress we 
are making, the problems which we are 
confronted with as well as our views on the 
important items that are involved in the 
running of our cities, counties and State 
government. 

Third, this problem of community living 
cannot be performed by commercial man- 
agers alone. It should rest squarely on the 
shoulders of all management people, regard- 
less of department. 

Fourth, we have a responsibility of keep- 
ing not only our management people in- 
formed relative to our business, but we must 
keep all of our employees fully informed 
with reference to our particular business op- 
eration. This job is a team job and every- 
one on the payroll should be on the team. 

PREPARE PLAN 


I should like to leave one challenge with 
you—that all of us should prepare a com- 
prehensive plan or community living pro- 
gram—that we should give our plan care- 
ful thought and continual guldance and 
direction from the top level. 

We shouldn’t expect immediate success. 
This is a job that must be done every day 
throughout each year by everyone on the 
team. 

It must be done because it is the right 
thing to do and servés the most worthwhile 
purpose for the community and for the em- 
ployees and for the company—not for self- 
ish gain or reward. à 

Community living is diferent than getting 
into poiltics. The businessman should be 
actively and sincerely interested in public 
affairs and should provide the leadership and 
the climate that is conducive to better 
government, 

In closing, let me say that we should 
never forget that a healthy economic cli- 
mate depends upon the political climate that 
the voters and only the voters establish. 


Intensive Study of Food Urged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, one of the very necessary fac- 
tors in this country's production of both 
the quantity and quality of food is the 
growing importance of good, effective, 
and safe to use chemicals, pesticides, 
additives, and other productive mechan- 


Senator will recall that last year at my 
suggestion the Senate included an item 
in the agriculture appropriations bill 
providing $500,000 for research into al- 
ternate methods of pesticide and disease 
control which would not retain in the 
finished product any harmful residue. 

Unfortunately, this item was not re- 
tained in the conference and was not in 
the final agricultural appropriations bill. 

In view of subsequent developments, I 
some time ago indicated my concern on 
this subject to both the Department of 
Agriculture and the leaders of the live- 
stock industry, and I would, at this time, 
like to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a letter to Mr. G. R. Milburn, 
president of the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association. 
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I would also like to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a clipping 
from today’s New York Times on this 
subject entitled “Intensive Study of Food 
Urged” and testimony offered yesterday 
before a committee of the other body by 
Aled P. Davies, vice president of the 
American Meat Institute, and J. C. 
Wetzler, a cattle feeder from Phoenix, 
Ariz., representing the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association. 

These documents clearly show that the 
responsibility which rests on the Federal 
Government to proceed to face up to this 
problem which is a problem of agricul- 
ture and consumers is of major national 
importance, 

There being no objection, the letter, 
article, and statements were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

DECEMBER 9, 1959. 
Mr. G. R. MILBURN, 
President American National Cattlemen's 
Association, Grass Range, Mont. 

Dear Ma. Mr. nun: Earlier this year when 
the Senate Appropriations Committee, of 
which I am a member, was considering 
various appropriations I had a visit with Dr. 
M. R. Clarkson, Deputy Administrator of the 
Agricultural Research Service in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, concerning certain 
problems involved in the use of pesticides 
and insecticides. As a result of our con- 
versation Dr. Clarkson appeared before the 
Senate Appropriations Committee support- 
ing proposals sponsored by me and others 
for greatly increased research funds to find 
substitutes for the present pesticides which 
would be completely free of any side effects 
as are now sometimes obtained with pesti- 
cides and the like which are not properly 
used. We were able to obtain $500,000 in 
additional research funds to further this 

Even this was lost, however, in 
conference with the House. 

The cranberry situation, I think, has em- 
phasized the need for far greater research 
to develop nonchemical methods such as 
biological control agents or other pesticides 
which would leave absolutely no residue 
whatever regardless of how they are used. 
It seems to me that we will need a crash 
research program involving from $5 to $7 
million to accomplish the necessary re- 
search. This must be done before we 
who are interested in the meat business find 
ourselves in the same trouble that the cran- 
berry people did just a short time ago. 

Should the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare make similar 
charges against the contamination of meat 
as he did cranberries, as the result of certain 
pesticide uses, meat prices with the present 
heavy supplies would undoubtedly drop 
drastically. Such price declines could cost 
producers hundreds of millions of dollars. 
Whether or not the accusations were well- 
founded would make little difference. The 
slightest suspicion on the part of consumers 
would be enough to materially affect con- 
sumer purchases. 

I know of no industry that has done more 
to make sure that they have & pure, whole- 
some product than the meat producers, par- 
ticularly the cattle industry. Millions of 
pounds of meat are destroyed each year 
through our inspection service in order to 
meet the high standards that have been set. 
This has received little publicity. I am 
sure you will agree with me that it would 
be highly desirable to develop the kind of 
chemical or biological control agent the use 
of which could never be questioned. 

Already proposals have been made to 
greatly increase funds for the Food and 
Drug Administration to carry on substan- 
tially this type of research work. My own 
feeling, and I am sure you will concur, is 
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that this is work that should continue to 
be done by the Department of Agriculture. 
Our agriculture research people have done 
superb work with the very limited funds 
they have had in the past. I would greatly 
appreciate having your views as to the plan 
of action set forth in this letter. 


Mitton R. Youna. 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 18, 1960] 

INTENSIVE STUDY or Foon Is Urcrp—Packers 
CALL ror Rise In Funp To Develop NEW 
Means To PREVENT CONTAMINATION 


Wasuincton, March 27.—The American 
Meat Institute called on Congress today to 
create a program of intensive research to 
develop new chemicals and biological meas- 
ures to eliminate the dangers of food con- 
tamination. _ 

In a surprise action, the packers’ group 
urged Congress to increase by 8 to 10 times 
the $1,500,000 requested by the administra- 
tion in the new budget for such research. 

The national trade organization of the 
meat packing industry laid its proposal be- 
fore the House Subcommittee on Agricul- 
tural Appropriations in executive session. 

The administration has been studying the 
problem. Its request for a $1,500,000 pro- 
gram in the budget for the fiscal year start- 
ing July 1 compares with $500,000 proposed 
last year. The $500,000 request was denied 
by the House subcommittee. 

The meat industry's concern stems from 
the widespread use of chemicals and syn- 
thetic hormones in cattle production and 
meat processing. 

Alex P. Davies, vice president of the meat 
institute, told the House subcommittee that 
one-third of whatever amount of Federal 
funds was appropriated for the chemical re- 
search program should be set aside in the 
first year for a modern laboratory and equip- 
ment. 

In this laboratory, he said, teams of the 
best scientists can be brought to work on 
the problem of getting new tools to ayoid 
the “hazards of residues.” 

“The problem calls for effort on the part 
of Government producers of agriculture 
products and of agricultural prod- 
ucts, in the national welfare,” he asserted. 

The Department of Agriculture is “doing 
far too little on chemicals in agriculture 
because of lack of funds,“ he said. Its scien- 
tists, he went on, have “many leads for new 
developments, but have not been able 
to follow through” on possibilities of com- 
batting pests and diseases without leaving 
harmful residues. 

“This is not to say the chemical industry 
has not done a good job,“ he added. “How- 
ever, in areas where residues in food and 
feed are critical consideration, the Depart- 
ment must take the lead in new develop- 
ments which will maintain consumer con- 
fidence in the products of agriculture.” 

Mr. Davies presented the institute’s pro- 
posal after testifying in support of a slight 
increase in funds for the Department's meat 
inspection service, which approves all meat 
and poultry in packing plants to assure its 
purity. 

STATEMENT BY J. C. WETZLER Berore HoUsE 

APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRI- 

CULTURE 


My name is J. C. Wetzler, a cattle feeder 
from Phoenix, Ariz. I am speaking as a 
member of the Legislative Committee of the 
American National Cattlemen's Association. 
This association has a membership which 
includes 138 State, local, and regional cat- 
tlemen's and cattle feeder associations and 
thousands of individual cattlemen and cat- 
tle feeder members from throughout the 
United States. 
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We greatly appreciate the opportunity of 
appearing before this committee in overall 
Support of the 1961 budget request for the 
Agricultural Research Service. Singling out 
two items from the overall request, it is our 
desire to emphasize the importance of the 
request as related to Federal meat inspection 
in the amount of $21,324,900 and the increase 
asked for to carry on intensive research to 
develop chemicals and biological measures 
for use in agriculture for the purpose of 
eliminating or avoiding pesticide residues 
amounting to $1,502,800. 

The American National Cattlemen's Asso- 
cation has long stood for an adequate ap- 
Propriation of funds in order to carry on 
the very efficient and effective function of 
Federal meat inspection. It is felt that the 

h degree of confidence on the part of the 
general public in their daily beef supply, 

ly, can be attributed to the activities 

on over the years by the Meat In- 

SPection Division. This, coupled with the 

desire on the part of cattle producers and 

feeders to make available to the public a 

Wholesome beef product, has instilled a con- 
ce that must be maintained. 

The recent publicity on the subject of 
agricultural chemicals emphasizes the im- 
Portance of the function and services pro- 
vided by the Meat Inspection Division and 
the need for appropriating adequate funds 
for its continuance. 

Mention of agricultural chemicals leads 
into the next portion of this statement. It 
has become quite evident that we probably 
Will be confronted in the future with more 
Problems from the standpoint of chemical 
residues in our food supply. This affects 
Us as producers and feeders of the beef sup- 
Ply of the Nation, because it is the sincere 

e of the beef industry to continue to 
Produce the most wholesome beef supply for 
the consuming public. It is mandatory to 
develop through experimentation and re- 
Search, chemicals and biological measures 
for use in agriculture which will eliminate 
any chance for harmful residues in the food 
Products eaten by the consuming public. 
The research funds requested this year are, 
in our opinion, a bare requirement of those 
Which will be needed in the future for this 
Purpose. 


Agricultural producers are reliant on cer- 
tain chemicals to produce the food supply 
of the Nation. As more refined methods for 
detacting these chemical residues are de- 
veloped, the problem becomes more acute, so 
it further necessitates new approaches for 
the control of certain diseases and pests as 
Well as find new methods for the more eco- 
Nomicai production and feeding of beef cat- 
tle. As a consequence, private research 
money of those firms presently developing 
and manufacturing certain agricultural pes- 
ticides and feed additives may be withdrawn. 
This would put more pressure against the 
Government, in this case the Agricultural 
Research Service, to absorb this function 
Previously carried by private money. 

For these reasons, we urge this committee 
to approve the funds requested for 1961, 
TESTIMONY BY ALED P. Davies BEFORE THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL APPRO- 

PRIATIONS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

My name is Aled P. Davies. I am vice 
President of the American Meat Institute, 
national trade association of the meat pack- 
ing industry. I greatly appreciate the op- 
portunity of a; before this commit- 
tee in support of the 1961 budget request 
for Federal meat inspection. This request 
is in the amount of $21,562,700, While it 
represents a slight increase over the amount 
appropriated for the current fiscal year— 
$21,324,900—it is our understanding that bo- 
cause of in-grade promotions and Govern- 
ment health program expense the amount 
actually available for meat inspection will 
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be less than during the current year. It has 
been estimated that even with the amount 
of the budget request the Meat 

Division will find it necessary to reduce its 
inspection force by 30. 

The American Meat Institute believes that 
as a very minimum the amount of the budget 
request should be provided for Federal meat 
inspection, Actually it isn't quite enough, 
and while we feel that additional funds 
ought to be provided, we recognize the neces- 
sity for cutting the Federal budget in all de- 
partments of the Government to the abso- 
lute minimum. 

Witnesses from the Department of Agri- 
culture already have given you figures to 
show the way in which Federal meat inspec- 
tion is growing. Its increasing significance 
is not only an outgrowth of population in- 
crease and changing patterns of meat dis- 
tribution, but it is also a tribute to the 
Government agency—the Meat Inspection 
Division—which is responsible for the ad- 
ministration of this program. Over the 
period of 53 years during which compul- 
sory Federal meat inspection has been in 
effect, the MID, as it is popularly known, has 
developed and maintained a reputation for 
absolute integrity, a reputation which is 
equalled by few other Government agencies 
and surpassed by none. There have been 
times when the meat packing industry and 
individual companies in it have not agreed 
with the MID, but no one questions its in- 
tegrity and its dedication to the public 
interest, 

There is no other food which gets the 
kind of scrutiny which is routine for meat 
and meat food products under Federal meat 
inspection, For many years, it was the only 
continuous food inspection conducted by the 
Federal Government. Now poultry is under 
the same type of inspection. One of the 
responsibilities of the MID under the Meat 
Inspection Act Is to examine the products of 
the meat industry for the presence of harm- 
ful chemicals. Actually the MID over the 
past half century has been exercising the 
same type of control over additives used in 
meat which is being employed for the first 
time by the Food and Drug Administration 
with respect to other foods. However, it is 
being enforced in a more effective sort of way 
since the MID inspects every animal and 
every carcass which goes through a fed- 
erally inspected plant, and does not have to 
rely simply on spot checks. Every ingredient 
going into a meat product must first pass the 
scrutiny of MID, whether or not it might be 
technically classified as a “food additive,” 
and every label which is employed on such 
products must have the prior approval of the 
Division. Without such prior approval, the 
product cannot bear the mark of Federal 
inspection. I must confess that this require- 
ment of prior approval at times has caused 
the industry some problems, for believe me, 
the MID takes its responsibility to the pub- 
lic very seriously, and at times we have 
thought its restrictions were too severe. 

I mention this simply to emphasize the 
high degree of protection which Federal 
meat inspection provides to consumers and 
to underline the obvious fact that the cost 
of inspection is a small price to pay for a 
public service of this character. Interest in 
chemicals employed in foods is running 
high these days, and while we feel the Food 
and Drug Administration does an admirable 
job considering the broad field it has to cover 
and the limited tools with which it works, 
we are convinced that Federal meat inspec- 
tion fills a need which cannot be supplied 
in any other way. It is not general knowl- 
edge, but it is a fact that the MID through 
its continuous inspection system condemns 
1 million pounds of meat and meat food 
products every working day, thereby pre- 
venting unfit products from ever reaching 
the market. 

If the emphasis placed on the MID's im- 
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portant function in the field of chemical ad- 
ditives tends to give the impression that this 
is its only or even its principal responsibility, 
that point should be cleared up. Quoting 
from the Division’s most recent annual re- 
port, following is an enumeration of its ac- 
tivities during the past year: 

“(1) Examination of food animals, includ- 
ing cattle, calves, sheep, swine, goats, and 
horses prior to slaughter to eliminate those 
animals found to be affected with diseases or 
other unwholesome conditions; (2) a thor- 
ough postmortem examination of each car- 
cass at time of slaughter to detect and 
eliminate diseased and otherwise unfit 
meat; (3) destruction for food purposes of 
all diseased, unsound or otherwise unwhole- 
some meat and meat food products; (4) 
supervision of the preparation of meat and 
meat food products to assure their cleanli- 
ness and wholesomeness during their prepa- 
ration into articles of food; (5) guarding 
against the use of harmful preservatives and 
other deleterious ingredients; (6) super- 
vision of the application of marks to meat 
and meat food products to show that they 
are ‘U.S. Inspected and Passed’; (7) super- 
vision of the application of informative 
labeling and prevention of the use of false 
and deceptive labeling on meat and meat 
food products; (8) certification of meat and 
meat food products for export; (9) inspec- 
tion of meat and meat food products offered 
for importation into this country; (10) ex- 
amination of meat and meat food products 
for compliance with specification require- 
ments of governmental purchasing agents; 
(11) such investigations as are necessary to 
insure the accuracy and effectiveness of the 
inspection procedures; (12) supervision of 
the manufacture and of process or 
renovated butter; (13) guarding against 
residues in meat resulting from ingestion, 
treatment with or exposure to such sub- 
stances as pesticides, growth-promoting sub- 
stances, drugs or biologicals; and (14) de- 
veloping and determining acceptable meth- 
ods for humane slaughter of meat animals.” 

Another function of the MID, although a 
byproduct of its major activities, is the 
statistical reporting which it does. The fig- 
ures which are generated in this division 
measuring the volume of slaughtering and 
processing of federally inspected plants are 
the most accurate we have on the livestock 
and meat industry. I mention this as a 
15th point because of the dependence which 
we all have on these MID figures; therefore, 
we need to r this function of the 
division in any consideration of its appro- 
priations, 

It is remarkable actually that a service of 
this scope and thoroughness can be con- 
ducted with the modest appropriation which 
is provided. Just one incident of the cran- 
berry-type occurring in the meat industry 
could cost the public more than the whole 
year’s meat inspection appropriation, and 
the public can consider itself fortunate that 
this inspection program is in the hands of 
such a dedicated group of professionals as 
Dr. A. R. Miller and his associates. 

Mr. Chairman, I have long been convinced 
that the money spent by the Government on 
Federal meat inspection was money wisely 
invested. Sometimes I have felt frustrated 
because I was not sure that others appreci- 
ated the significance of this service. If the 
public furore over chemicals has done noth- 
ing else, it has given new emphasis to the 
essential work being done by the Meat In- 
spection Division and to the importance of 
providing adequate funds for its support. 
The American Meat Institute most earnestly 
urges that you approve the amount of the 
budget request to cover Federal meat inspec- 
tion for the 1961 fiscal year. 

Now I would like to discuss a less publi- 
cized but extremely important activity of 
the Department of Agriculture, i.e., its Crop 
and Livestock Reporting Service. 
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As you are well aware, U.S. agriculture is 
going through a virtual revolution both in 
the technology of production and in its eco- 
nomic organization. The hog industry is 
no exception in this respect. Fewer farmers 
are raising hogs and there is an increase in 
the number of hogs raised per farm. Along 
with this trend in greater production per 
farm has been a shift to the practice of mul- 
tiple farrowings and a change in the seasonal 
production of pork. For example, in the 
early 1930's, 14 percent of the spring farrow- 
ings were in the months of December, Janu- 
ary, and February. For the 1959 crop, it 
was 38 percent. In addition, the Southeast- 
ern States have expanded greatly in hog and 
other livestock production. Hogs reach 
marketable age earlier today than in the 
past. 

These changes multiply greatly the prob- 
lems of estimating crop and livestock pro- 
duction. Specific ures for continually 
evaluating these revolutionary changes 
would seem to be a necessary part of the 
Department of Agriculture estimates pro- 
gram. 


If my memory is correct, I believe, Mr. 
that several years ago you re- 
quested the USDA's recommendation for an 
immediate and long-range program for the 
development and improvement of the agri- 
cultural estimating work of the Depart- 
ment. This report was made to your com- 
mittee in 1957. However, to my knowledge, 
there has been limited progress in the mod- 
ernizing of the procedures or techniques de- 
veloped for improving the accuracy of the 
pig crop estimates as we have moved through 
this revolutionary period in hog raising. 

Basically, the pig crop reports are and have 
been good, but the present reporting program 
is not adequately filling present-day require- 
ments. 

For example, hog prices have advanced 
markedly since the first of the year, and 
currently there is a very lively discussion 
going on in the swine industry as to whether 
or not producers have changed their breeding 
intentions for 1960. A partial answer to this 
important question will be provided by the 
quarterly survey released today. 

However, a full fledged estimate of the 1960 

crop will not be released until June 
21. By that time some pigs from this crop 
already will be on their way to market. The 
absence of specific knowledge as to what is 
happening to hog production in the mean- 
time will make it difficult for any part of the 
swine industry to adjust to these changes. 
Our livestock economy does a better job for 
both producers and consumers when it can 
avoid radical changes that occur when actual 
production trends are not Known. 


We understand that the Department has a 
plan which seems very feasible. This would 
expand the quarterly pig crop from the pres- 
ent 10 States to 16 States: including 12 North 
Central States, North Carolina, Georgia, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee. These 16 States 
accounted for 85 percent of the U.S. pig crop 
in 1959. These figures would show the num- 
ber of hogs on farms, the number of sows 
farrowed and pigs saved during the preceding 
quarter, the number of sows farrowed by 
months, the farrowing intentions for the 
following 6-month period by quarters, and 
revisions as needed in inventory and farrow- 
ing estimates for previous quarters. These 
detalls are the same as now published in the 
10 States quarterly report except that the 
present reports do not include estimates of 
pigs saved, they do not include estimates of 
sows farrowed by months, and they do not 
include revisions for prior quarters. 

The Institute isn't trying to unnecessarily 
enlarge the agricultural budget but it feels 
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that of the large quantity requested for re- 
search, some of this sum could be wisely ear- 
marked for improvement of the livestock 
estimating procedures and reports. 

An improvement in the pig crop data would 
be beneficial to all segments of the industry, 
including producers, transportation agencies, 
processors, retailers, and consumers. 

The Department of Agriculture is doing far 
too little research on chemicals for agricul- 
ture. Chemicals are an essential part of the 
production of good food. They always have 
been. The complexity of consumer demands 
for variety and quality in the food supply 
make the use of safe chemicais even more 
important today. 

Everyone is concerned, and rightly so, that 
only safe chemicals be used. We in the 
meatpacking industry have adhered closely 
to this philosophy for more than half a cen- 
tury under the careful control of the De- 
partment's Meat Inspection Service: 

The producer, especially the producer of 
livestock and dairy products, needs im- 
proved methods for dealing with the multi- 
tude of diseases and pests that threaten every 
day to destroy and contaminate his products. 
The Department should take the lead in 
developing new chemicals and biological 
methods for dealing with these diseases and 
pests without leaving any questionable 
residues. 

The Department's scientists have many 
leads for developments of this kind, but 
have not been able to follow through on 
them. Such things as the use of powerful 
lures that will attract insects for long dis- 
tances to commit suicide in specially de- 
signed traps and the use of special chem- 
icals which affect the reproductive capacity 
of the insects in such a way as to bring 
about insect rate suicide should be vigor- 
ously developed. These things can be done 
without any harmful effect to man or other 
warmblooded animals lf we just put a real 
effort into it. 

This is not to say the chemical industry 
have not done a good job. They have and 
they can be expected to continue to do so. 
However, in areas where residues in food or 
feed are a critical consideration, the Depart- 
ment must take the lead in new develop- 
ments which will maintain consumer con- 
fidence in the products of agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, the American Meat Insti- 
tute is especially glad to see that the De- 
partment has requested one and a half mil- 
lion dollars for intensive research to develop 
new chemicals and biological measures for 
use in agriculture to avoid hazards from 
residues, Our only quarrel with this re- 
quest is that it is in our opinion not nearly 
enough when we consider that private in- 
dustry requires a million to a million and a 
half dollars to develop just one chemical 
for the market. We think this amount 
should be increased to at least 8 or 10 times, 
with one-third of whatever the amount 
in the first year set aside for a modern 
laboratory and equipment where teams of 
the best scientists can be brought to work 
on this problem. 


It is the considered judgment of the 
American Meat Institute, which has been 
actively concerned with this problem for 
several years, that expenditures of Federal 
funds in this area are essential, wise and 
in the public interest. It is an area in 
which the meatpacking industry and the 
American Meat Institute have and are 
spending considerable amount of research 
funds. This problem calls for effort on the 
part of Government, producers of agricul- 
tural products and the processors of food, 
in the national welfare, 

Thank you. 
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The Businessman’s True Interest in Urban 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. MOORHEAD. ` Mr. Speaker, a few 
moments ago I spoke of the true philos- 
ophy of housing as reflected in the grow- 
ing alliance between public action and 
private enterprise. An outstanding ex- 
ample of this alliance and its benefits was 
offered at a recent meeting in Pittsburgh 
when Mr. Richard K. Mellon, financial 
leader and philanthropist, discussed the 
interrelationship of interests and respon- 
sibilities of businessmen and their em- 
ployees in urban America. Here, under 
leave heretofore granted to extend my re- 
marks, I include Mr. Mellon's com- 
ments: 


REMARKS BY RICHARD K. MELLON, PRESIDENT; 
T. MELLON & Sons, MEMBER, Boarn oy Di- 
RECTORS, ACTION-Housnec, Inc. 


Mr. Chairman, Governor Lawrence, county 
commissioners, Mayor Barr, members of city 
council, fellow members of ACTION-Hous- 
ing, Inc., and of national ACTION, and 
guests, as a board member of Pittsburgh's 
ACTION-Housing, Inc., and national AC- 
TION of New York, I warmly greet all of you. 
To those from out of town, welcome to % 
city dedicated to rebuilding itself. To those 
from Pittsburgh, thank you for coming. 

It is most encouraging to look out over 
this very large audience and see so much in- 
terest and enthusiasm for tackling our over- 
whelming housing problem. To see publio 
officials and citizen leaders from almost ev- 
ery area of our community life is evidence of 
a growing momentum. 

It is especially gratifying to find so many 
businessmen here indicating that they have 
come to realize that their interests, the in- 
terests of thelr employees, and their respon- 
sibility to urban America, are all tied to- 
gether. z 

Just 3 years ago, I attended a small lunch- 
eon here in the city and listened as Jim 
Lash, national ACTION’s able executive vice 
president, related the shocking facts about 
Pittsburgh's deplorable housing and the fail- 
ure of Pittsburgh to provide good neighbor- 
hoods for its people. 

ACTION-Housing, Inc., has accomplished 
much in a very short time. More than any- 
thing else, it has begun to assemble the parts 
of the solution. But we have only scratched 
the surface; much remains to be done in 
some of our neighborhoods. 

Three years ago, the solution was a jig- 
SA puzzle, spread all over the place. The 
pieces were people and various agencies. 
But no unity, no direction was evident. AC- 
TION-Housing has started to put the pieces 
together. It has developed a comprehensive 
program. 

Now Pittsburgh has what my friends in 
the housing and planning fields tell me no 
other American city has: the overall plan, 
the total approach, a completeness that can 
accomplish what the pieces could not. 

I have been proud to serve on ACTION- 
Housing’s board since its inception. And I 
am proud to serve on that board today. 

ACTION-Housing is doing an outstanding 
job. It is moving forward with a program 
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that will bring housing and neighborhoods 
Up to the high standards of our renaissance. 

I believe an urban center, such as Pitts- 
burgh, does not achieve true greatness until 
its people are well-housed—regardiess of how 
Many new office towers, expressways, and 
industrial plants are built, I hope our busi- 
hess and industrial leaders will be as pro- 
ductive in the housing phase of the renais- 
šance as they were in the commercial and 
industrial phases. 

ACTION-Housing has justified the faith of 
all who have supported ft. Now it has a 
Breat new project in its Pittsburgh devel- 
°pment fund. The Mellon Foundations have 
felt it worth supporting. We are confident 
that large Pittsburgh corporations will evi- 
dence the same faith. 

Businessmen all over the Nation are show- 

increased interest in urban problems. 
Evidence of this are the many cities repre- 
Sented at this conference, as well as the at- 
tention devoted by business publications to 
Urban renewal. 

Recently, one of the Nation's outstanding 
Weekly business letters, read by hundreds of 
thousands of businessmen and industrial- 
ists, published one entire letter on housing 

urban renewal. It expressed the busi- 
nessman's stake admirably and pointed out 
that housing and urban renewal are good 
ess, and there is something in it for 
Almost everybody. It is very much like a 
new industry and has a pronounced effect 
On the national economy for decades ahead. 
The letter also pointed eut that while the 
vernment pays a good share of the cost, 
Private capital is essential for the comple- 
tion of most projects. 

It is my belief that Pittsburgh Is now or- 
Banized to do a real job In the housing field, 
although we admit that we have much to 

However, it is my fervent hope that 

When those of you from out of town return 

in a few years, we will be able to show 

YOu some real progress in the field of hous- 

ing which is as dramatic as our gateway 
Center development. 


Hypocrisy in Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an out- 
Standing editorial from the March 17, 
1960, issue of the Ridge Citizen of John- 
ston, S.C., which is entitled “Hypocrisy 
in Civil Rights.” 

The Ridge Citizen is very ably edited 
and published by Mr. J. Luther Aull, one 
of South Carolina's most talented and 
Tespected newsmen. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
As follows: 

Hypocrisy IN Crvi RIGHTS 

The hypocrisy of the proponents of the 
iniquitous force bill proposals at present 
being extensively debated in the Senate was 
never more clear than it was during last 
Week when an amendment of Senator 
LavscHE of Ohio was added on to the por- 
tion of the bill that would make resist- 
ance to the Supreme Court's desegregation 
decision a crime. Senator LavscHe’s amend- 
ment would have extended the provisions to 
lubor cases also. 
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This of course brought forth yelps from 
the liberal proponents of the force bills as 
being discrimination against labor. That is 
of course unthinkable to this particular ele- 
ment. Discrimination against the Southern 
States, however, is quite the order of the 
day. 
What; though, is the difference in the 
resistance to Court orders or decisions 
whether they have to do with labor cases 
or segregation cases? Why, it depends on 
whose ox Is gored, of course. 

The entire section was killed, as it should 
have been. Personally, it seems to us per- 
fectly proper to resist any decision or Court 
order by any legal means available. Any 
other course is tyranny. 


Number of Farm Auctions Soar in Kansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, a very 
interesting article appeared in the 
Topeka Capital-Journal on Sunday, 
March 13, providing further proof that 
more people are leaving their farms for 
economic reasons. I would like to call 
the attention of my distinguished col- 
leagues to this article, which shows that 
farmers are leaving the land because 
they no longer find farming profitable. 
The article is as follows: 

Nunstcer or FARM AUCTIONS Soar IN Kansas 
(By Charles Pratt) 

The cry of the auctioneer is being heard 
increasingly at farm sales over Kansas this 
year. In some sections of the State the num- 
ber of auction sales of personal farm property 
has tripled over those of preceding years. 

The reason is an economic one. Farmers 
especially small ones—are leaving the land 
because they no longer find farming profit- 
able. Some of the oldsters are retiring from 
the farm but many are taking jobs in cities 
and towns. 

In northern and western Kansas counties, 
especially, the number of farm auction sales 
has increased, says C. E. Sandeffer, Topeka, 
secretary-treasurer of the Kansas Auction- 
eers’ Association. In the immediate area 
about Topeka the number remains stable but 
in Marshall County there are three times as 
many as in recent years. 

Two large farm * are advertised within 
the next 10 days in Dickinson County. And 
in the upper Ar-Kansas Valley extending 
from western Kansas into Colorado, farm 
sales of personal property are reported on 
the increase. ; 

Some of the sales are big ones, grossing 
in excess of $30,000. Most of those in the 
immediate Topeka area, however, are averag- 
ing from $5,000 to $10,000, Sandeffer says. 
Twenty years ago a gross of $3,000 on the 
average was considered good. 

The size of sales varies, of course, with the 
amount of livestock and machinery offered. 
Big farming equipment runs the total high, 
even though farm machinery is going at less 
in farm sales this year than in former 


cow prices the holding up better 

at farm sales than most livestock, he said. At 

Marysville, Byron Guise, editor of the Mar- 

shall County Advocate, says good dairy cows 
are selling from $250 to $300 each, 

Farm sales down through the years always 

have been well attended and current auction 
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sales are no exception, Sandeffer has found. 
Attendance is good and buying generally 
brisk. 

Farm sales move more rapidly now than 
in the past and Sandeffer says it’s because 
the auctioneer has become a professional, 

“He operates at a faster tempo.” he says. 
“At most farm sales, he tries to have every- 
thing sold by 4 p.m. so those in attendance 
will have plenty of time to get home, In 
years past, it was no uncommon thing for 
a sale to continue after dark.“ 

More young men are entering the auc- 
tioneering field as a profession, Sandeffer 
Bays. There are now 20 professional 
actioneering schools in the United States. 
The Kansas Auctioneers’ Association has 
about 100 members. 

Today's auctioneer is becoming more of a 
specialist, too. Bandeffer cites Joe Rains of 
Maple Hill as specializing in the selling of 
cattle. Kenneth Crews of Topeka is the 
third generation of his family functioning 
at farm sales. 

At Hutchinson, Gene Walker Is a pure bred 
cattle auctioneer and Wes Harris of Holton 
combines auctioneering at farm sales with 
his work at his sales pavillion. Jim Wilson 
of Osage City is a general auctioneer, 

In the Marysville area E. M. Fisher and 
2 Breeding serve at many farm auc- 

ons. 


Sandeffer sees the increasing number of 
farm auction sales as evidence that auction- 
ing is the best and quickest way to liqui- 
date an operation. Nothing has been found 
better than competitive bidding, be says. 
The farm auction sale always has been 
popular and will continue to be, 


Voice of Democracy Speech by Philip J. 
Smith of Cordova, Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday; March 18, 1960 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, re- 
cently, in the Voice of Democracy con- 
test, in which 51 young men and women 
from the 50 States and the District of 
Columbia participated, the representa- 
tive of Alaska, Mr. Philip J. Smith, of 
Cordova, was one of the 4 semifinalists 
chosen from the 51 from whom the over- 
all winner was selected. 

I ask unanimous consent that his ad- 
dress on the subject “I Speak for Democ- 
racy,” be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I SPEAK FOR DEMOCRACY 
(By Philip J. Smith, Cordova, Alaska, one 
of four finalists 1960) 

I speak for democracy—from the bottom 
of my heart, I speak for the form and the 
essence of democracy as it is typified and 
practiced in the United States of America, 
I speak for the lazy summer afternoons spent 
fishing for catfish in a broad muddy river. 
That is part of America. I speak for the 
squalor and filth of another “catfish"—the 
Catfish Row that is also part of our America 
and of our democracy. I speak for the ele- 
gance and splendor of Fifth Avenue and the 
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tree-shaded serenity of a country town or an 
equally tranquil fishing village nestled at the 
foot of towering mountains in the winter- 
time—waiting for Christmas. I speak for 
the happiness of the country doctor who is 
called out early in the morning to take care 
of one of his townspeople and the equal hap- 
piness of the scientist who has perfected a 
new life-saving antibiotic. I speak for the 
farmer and the fisherman who have their sea- 
sonal duties to perform—and the storeowner 
whose duties are never completed. I speak 
for a muddy, boggy road leading to a farm- 
er’s fields—and for the broad super highways 
leading to a different kind of happiness—and 
sometimes oblivion, I speak for the con- 
gressman who guides his country’s destiny, 
and for the councilman who shapes the fu- 
ture of his town. For the harried business 
executive—and the humpbacked newsboy 
who hands him a dally newspaper he doesn't 
have time to read. I speak for the young 
toughs on the corners of dirty city streets 
and for the healthy youths who scamper in 
the snow and ice of a clean, fresh, star- 
studded winter eve. 

But perhaps you ack why I speak for the 
unhappiness, the filth, the degradation in 
America? I speak for it because it, too, is 
part of America, part of our democracy. A 
portion of the life we ourselves lead—part of 
the reason we exist. If we had nothing low 
and base to overcome in our lives, there 
would be no reason to alleviate these condi- 
tions. Our lives would be pointless, and the 
ultimate achievement—the achievement of 
excellence—would go unrewarded. There 
would be no ideals to uphold, no goals to 
strive for, and no personal glow of a job well 
done. 

Democracy is humanity in action. The 
expression of the will of the majority—the 
amazing willingness with which the minority 
complies with this will. Democracy is all the 
imperfections, the perversions, and the 
degradation to which fallen man is subject. 
But to a much larger extent—it is the nobil- 
ity and dignity of the true democracy which 
towers over our fallen man. 

We have established the fact that man is 
subject to various shortcomings. If he can 
do nothing about them, he is lost. His life 
has lost its purpose. In America’s democ- 
racy, he can do something about his short- 
comings. There are no political restrictions 
on selfdevelopment—in fact aid is given 
those who sequire and desire it. The indi- 
vidual and his ideals are respected as under 
no other form of government. Our country 
doctor—harried businessman—our farmer 
and fisherman—all are democracy in its 
truest sense. Tou too, and I, a mere student, 
are democracy. 

Therefore, I speak for the college student, 
studying beneath a massive oak on campus 
or lost in the hysteria of Saturday afternoon’s 
football game. And for the blind saxopho- 
nist playing for pennies on a crowded street— 
and the concert pianist, performing for a 
crowded hall. For the clear-eyed country 
lad who grew to be the leader of the greatest 
nation on earth, and for the wealthy son of 
a wealthy father who was a bum at the age 
of 21. I speak for a sleek ballistic missile 
hurtling skyward, protecting our Nation—and 
for the two-bit popgun delighting the fu- 
ture scientist. And for the high school 
teacher delving into the intricacies of nuclear 
physics with his class—and the young mother 
teaching her child the equally intricate me- 
chanics of his first words. I speak for democ- 
racy—its accomplishments, its present, and 
its future. I speak with the humility born 
of inherent pride, for I am of and for Amer- 
ica’s democracy—as America’s democracy is 
of and for me. 
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New York State Assembly Shows the 
Way—Let’s Put All Our Major Na- 
tional Nonreligious Holidays on Mon- 
days 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
year I introduced legislation, H.R. 8073, 
to fix four of our major, nonreligious na- 
tional holidays—Washington’s Birthday, 
Memorial Day, Independence Day, and 
Veterans Day—on Mondays rather than 
on fixed calendar dates. This, of course, 
is precisely what we now do in the case 
of another major, nonreligious na- 
tional hoilday—Labor Day, established 
uniformly on the first Monday in 
September. My proposal has the sup- 
port of both employee and man- 
agement groups since it would pro- 
vide not only that observance of these 
holidays would involve a long weekend 
suitable for family travel and recreation, 
but would also greatly reduce absen- 
teeism which inevitably results when 
holidays fall within the middle of the 
week. 

Mr. Speaker, I was greatly heartened 
last week to learn that on Monday, 
March 14, the assembly of the legislature 
of my great State of New York passed 
and sent to the State senate a bill de- 
signed to accomplish the purposes out- 
lined in my bill with respect to Memorial 
Day, making it fall, in New York State, 
on the last Monday of May rather than 
on May 30. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that the State 
senate and the Governor of New York 
will join with the assembly in support- 
ing this sound and beneficial State leg- 
islation. If it does become law in New 
York then it will surely follow—if the 
observances of our great national holi- 
days are to be in harmony throughout 
the several States, as, of course, they 
should be—that corresponding action, 
along the lines of the Stratton bill, H.R. 
8073, must be taken by this Congress. 
For this reason the recent action at the 
State capitol at Albany, N.Y., represents 
the first major breakthrough for this 
legislation of mine and I am hopeful 
that Members of the House will now soon 
give their attention and support to this 
important matter. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the text of a news release on this 
subject which I have issued today: 

Congressman SAMUEL S. STRATTON, Demo- 
crat, of New York, yesterday hailed the ac- 
tion of the New York State Assembly, which 
last Monday adopted a bill to establish Me- 
morial Day as the last Monday in May rather 
than on May 30, as “the first major break- 
through for my bill, H.R, 8073, which would 
provide for the observance of all nonreligious 
national holidays on Mondays.” 

The New York State legislation passed the 
assembly by a vote of 114 and was sent to 
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the Senate where it reportedly “has a good 
chance of passage.” The legislation is spon- 
sored jointly by Assemblyman Richard J. 
Bartlett, Republican, of Glens Falls, and Sen- 
ator Gilbert T. Seelye, Republican, of Burnt 
Hills. Actually, May 30 falls on the last 
Monday in May this year. 

Congressman STRATTON, in similar com- 
munications to Assemblyman Bartlett and 
Senator Seelye, praised them for their action 
and told them, “adoption of this provision 
by New York State will undoubtedly lead 
quickly to recognizing the wisdom of desig- 
nating such other holidays as Washington’s 
birthday, Independence Day and Veterans 
Day also on Mondays.” The Congressman 
urged the State legislators to persuade 
their colleagues to memorialize Congress to 
support H.R. 8073 and thus bring the rest of 
the country into line with New York State. 
He expressed agreement with the views at- 
tributed to Assemblyman Bartlett that the 
bill would not only provide a long weekend 
for travel and recreation, but would also re- 
duce absenteeism in industries, 


The National Foundation Establishes New 
Institute Near La Jolla, Calif., To Com- 
bat All Diseases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I am very 
pleased to report that the National 
Foundation has announced the found- 
ing, at La Jolla, Calif., near San Diego, 
of an institute to combat all the diseases 
and problems of man. This institute 
will be headed by Dr. Jonas E. Salk, and 
will be supported by March of Dimes 
funds. Financing for the actual con- 
struction of the study center will come 
from other sources. The institute should 
do much to further man’s efforts to con- 
quer the diseases of the mind and the 
body. I ask unanimous consent that the 
press release issued by the National 
Foundation, an accompanying state- 
ment by Dr. Salk, and a fact sheet on 
the institute be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

San Dco, Carr., March 15.— he Na- 
tional Foundation today announced. the 
founding, with Dr. Jonas E. Salk as director. 
of an institute of leading scientists from the 
United States and abroad to attack the com- 
plete range of ills and problems of man 
with every weapon of natural science. 

The National Foundation, which is sup- 
ported by the march of dimes, will initially 
commit $2 million for the institute and will 
be a chief financial supporter in years to 
come, according to Basil O’Connor, the Na- 
tional Foundation president. 

Financing for actual construction of the 
study center at nearby La Jolla. Calif., will 
come from other sources, however, Mr. 
O'Connor added. 

“This is the world’s first institute of such 
broad scope to be founded by a voluntary 
health agency,” Mr. O'Connor said. In this 
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and other countries either government or 
large philanthropies are the sole support for 
this type of activity.” 
The National Foundation support of the 
stitute would not, however, preclude other 
®xpected financial support, Mr, O'Connor 
Added. 
it institute was envisioned by Dr. Salk 


“A nonprofit facility devoted to the ad- 
Yancement of knowledge, relevant to the 

ealth and well-being of man, by research— 
including research in fundamental biology— 
in the cause, prevention, and cure of dis- 
ease and in the conditions conducive to the 
fulfillment of man’s potential." 

The multimillion doliar institute, which 

as yet unnamed, will be built on a 70-acre 
Ocean shore site offered cost free by action 
today of the San Diego City Council, subject 
to voter approval in June 7, 1960, primary 
election. 

Construction would begin immediately 
after such approval with the institute ex- 
Pected to open about September 1, 1961, Mr. 
O'Connor said. 

The land adjoins a 1,000-acre area pre- 
Viously made available by the city for the 
Proposed University of California community 
approximately 12 miles northwest of San 

go, according to the announcement. 

Even though the National Foundation is 
à principal financial supporter, the institute 
Will be completely independent and self-gov- 
erning with its own board of trustees, Dr. 

k explained. Names of the trustees could 
not be revealed until a later date, he added. 

Dr. Salk, Mr. O'Connor, and other national 

ers have been formulating plans for a 
Study center of this nature for nearly 3 years, 
it was said. 

Dr. Salk, who is commonwealth professor 
or experimental medicine at the University 
Of Pittsburgh, has been associated with that 
Institution since 1947. 

His intentions have been made known to 
University of Pittsburgh officials and by mu- 

agreement he will remain a faculty 
Member until he assumes active directorship 
Of the new institute, Dr. Salk explained. 

The institute will have a permanent staff 
Of scientists, he said. In addition, there 
Will be facilities for visiting researchers 
from here and abroad to spend varying 
lengths of time at the institute. There will 
Also be provision for young scientists, early 
in their careers, to come to the study center 
as fellows. 

The National Foundation will contribute 
$1 million a year up to a total of $10 mil- 

n for an endowment fund, Mr, O'Connor 
Stated. An additional $1 million a year will 
Zo to the institute to support annual activi- 
tes and research, he added. 

Dr. Salk emphasized that the work of the 
institute would be concerned with basic re- 
Search and the practical implications of 
Such investigations. 

From these will flow studies that will 
have a bearing on such problems as cancer, 
Virus diseases, immunologic disorders, 
Benetic problems, and mental health, he 
Predicted, > 

The nature of the research also promised 
significant developments in the fight of the 
National Foundation against birth defects, 
arthritis, and polio, Mr. O'Connor declared. 


STATEMENT BY Dr. JONAS SALK 


For some time there has been under con- 
Sideration the establishment of an institute 
broadly oriented and concerned with the 
Problems of man as these can be approached 
by the methods of the natural sciences; an 
institute devoted to the advancement of 
knowledge, relevant to the health and well- 
being of men, through research in funda- 
mental biology, in the means for prevention 
or cure of disease, and in the conditions that 
may be conducive to the fulfillment of man's 
Potential. 
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The time seemed opportune to consider the 
possibility of establishing such a facility for 
persons from different disciplines and back- 
grounds who are interested in the organiza- 
tion and processes of life. The recent great 
advances in knowledge in some of the funda- 
mental aspects of biology has created the 
basis for considering the possibility, An- 
other reason derived from the increasing 
success of man's continuing search for con- 
trol of the forces of nature which has 
brought further to the fore, questions of the 
meaning, the purpose, and the value of 
human life. Man is more than an organism 
that can be disordered or diseased; the 
spirit of man, as exemplified by his aspira- 
tions and achievements, is as much a part of 
him as his other attributes and problems. 

The interested response to these thoughts 
by many diverse interests provided encour- 
agement to pursue the feasibility of such 
an undertaking. It is self-evident that its 
character and success would be determined 
by the men who associate themselves with it. 

It seems that it would be best to initiate 
the development of such an institute with 
a group engaged in studies upon some of 
the fundamentals of biology. This would 
provide the basis for deeper understanding 
of such biological processes as growth, de- 
velopment, and adaptation of living organ- 
isms. Not only would this then lead to new 
and fundamental areas for further explora- 
tion, but it is conceivable that from this 
would flow ideas for developing further 
means for contributing to the control of 
some of the many unsolved problems of 

isease. 
In addition to permanent members with 
overlapping interests, it seemed desirable 
that there be as part of the institute a group 
of yisiting members with more diversely 
spread interests, from this and other coun- 
tries, who would spend a certain amount of 
time each year at the institute, and there 
would be related interests to others who 
would come for 1 or more years, An addi- 
tlonal important part would be formed by 
young people who would spend a period of 
time at the start of their carcers as fellows 
of the institute, It is hoped that in these 
various ways, freshness of spirit and vitality 
would. be maintained and new ideas gen- 
ated and exchanged. 

wer. Basil O Connor, president of the Na- 
tional Foundation, together with whom 
these ideas were developed, expressed the 
desire and the willingness of the National 
Foundation to help found and support such 
an undertaking. The National Foundation 
has agreed to provide a minimum of $1 mil- 
lion annually, for an indefinite period, and 
to contribute additionally toward an en- 
dowment fund, at least $1 million per year 
until the National Foundation’s contribution 
to this fund reaches $10 million. While the 
support, to the extent indicated, will come 
from the National Foundation, the institute 
will not be precluded from receiving support 
from other sources, either for its annual ac- 
tivities, or for its capital or endowment 
funds. 

It was clear at the outset that the in- 
stitute, although self-governing, would thrive 
best in the vicinity of a major university in 
which strong intellectual associations would 
develop. This requirement is particularly 
well fulfilled in the San Diego area of Cali- 
fornia because of the possibility that the 
University of California might establish a 
major campus in the La Jolla area where 
there now exists the University Graduate 
School of Science and Engineering and the 
Scripps Institution of Oceanography. This 
weighed heavily in the favorable considera- 
tion of this area. 

Encouragement from the various other in- 
stitutions in the area, gave further incentive 
for exploring the possibility that a desirable 
site could be found in the vicinity of this 
projected University of California campus. 
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When this interest became known to the 
Officials of San Diego, discussion of sites 
ensued. This soon led to agreement in prin- 
ciple upon a site on the Torrey Pines Mesa. 
In making this site available, the officials of 
the city of San Diego conveyed their interest 
in establishment of the proposed institution 
by submitting the matter for consideration 
by the city council and the electorate. 

In the event of a favorable response on the 
part of the city council and the electorate, 
detailed plans will be announced. This will 
include the names of trustees, the initial 
and visiting members, along with contem- 
plated land use and architectural plans. 

The availability of a sufficiently extensive 
land area for development that will inevi- 
tably arise will make it possible to consider, 
without the usual restrictions, undertakings 
that might not otherwise be possible. If 
the limits within which the institute func- 
tions can be set only by the limits of the 
imagination and ingenuity of those who 
compose it, then the purpose for which it is 
being created will have been realized. 


Fact SHEET 
PROJECT 


To create a unique institute of eminent 
scientists from the United States and abroad 
concentrating on basic research to attack the 
ills and problems of man by every means 
the natural sciences can provide. 

DIRECTOR 


Dr. Jonas E. Salk, developer of the first 
effective vaccine against paralytic polio, cur- 
rently commonwealth professor of experi- 
mental medicine at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, 

PERSONNEL 

The institute will offer complete study and 
research facilities to scientists from many 
specialized fields who will be associated with 
the project in the following categories: 

1, Permanent members of the institute. 

2. Visiting members from this and other 
countries who would spend varying amounts 
of time at the institute. 

3. Young scientists spending a period of 
time at the start of their careers as fellows 
of the institute. 

LOCATION 


The institute will be located near La Jolla, 
Calif., on Torrey Pines Mesa approximately 
12 miles northwest of San Diego on a 70- 
acre tract offered cost-free by the city of 
San Diego. The institute will be adjacent 
to, but not part of, the new University of 
California community now in the planning 
stage. In the same general area are located 
the University Graduate School of Science 
and Engineering, the Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography, as well as other important 
scientific installations. Conveyance of the 
land for the institute must be approved by 
the people of San Diego in a referendum to 
be held June 7, 


BUILDINGS AND PHYSICAL DETAILS 


The location and architecture of the 
buildings will be planned to conform with 
and enhance the terrain and atmosphere of 
the oceanside site. One major building will 
house the administrative and nonscientific 
facilities of the institute. Other buildings 
will be designed to meet the unique demands 
of the specific scientific projects to be car- 
ried out within them. Louis I. Kahn, Phil- 
adelphia, is consulting architect for the 
project. Mr. Kahn, a former professor of 
architecture at Yale University who now 
holds a similar post at the University of 
Pennsylvania, has designed the Yale Uni- 
versity Art Gallery; the Medical Research 
Laboratories—biology building, zoology 
building, and service laboratory at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania—and was architect 
for the Mill Creek area redevelopment plan 
of Philadelphia. 
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CONSTRUCTION SCHEDULE 


If land conveyance is approved by the 
voters June 7, work is expected to begin im- 
mediately with the anticipated opening date 
of the institute set for September 1, 1961. 

FOUNDING AND SUPPORT 


The national foundation, which is sup- 
ported by the March of Dimes, has agreed to 
provide a minimum of $1 million annually, 
for an indefinite period, and to contribute 
additionally toward an endowment fund at 
least $1 million’ per year until the national 
foundation’s contribution to this fund 
reaches $10 million. Additional financial aid, 
primarily for construction of buildings, from 
sources to be announced later will be forth- 
coming. These other sources also will con- 
tribute to activities as well as the annual 
capital and endowment funds, 


PURPOSE 


Dr. Salk envisions the institute as: A non- 
profit facility devoted to the advancement of 
knowledge, relevant to the health and well- 
being of man, by research—including re- 
search in fundamental biology—in the 
cause, prevention, and cure of disease and 
in the conditions conducive to the fulfill- 
ment of man's potential.” Those working 
at the institute will not be restricted to any 
one field or disease. But from their broad 
studies will flow information bearing on 
such specific problems as birth defects, 
arthritis, polio and virus diseases—the cur- 
rent targets of the national foundation—as 
well as others like cancer, immunological 
disorders, genetic problems, and mental ill- 
ness. 


Imagination Needed To Meet Housing 
Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, AC- 
TION, an organization which seeks to 
use private capital and private initiative 
in the fight against urban decay, is one 
of the groups working most effectively 
for a better urban America. At a recent 
meeting in Pittsburgh, Mr. Andrew 
Heiskell, chairman of the executive 
committee of ACTION, Inc., called for 
more initiative in meeting housing needs. 
Here, under leave heretofore granted to 
extend my remarks, I include Mr. 
Heiskell’s comments: 

Goop House IN GOOD N=icHEomHoops— 
OPPORTUNITY AND CHALLENGE FOR LNNOVA- 
TION—THE NATIONAL DIMENSION 

(Opening remarks by Andrew Heiskell, 
chairman, executive committee, ACTION, 
Inc., before ACTION’s point-of-decision 
conference on innovations to achieve good 
housing in good neighborhoods) 

Last year, the Nation set an all-time rec- 
ord in spending money to build new private 
housing. Some $22 billion, according to the 
Census Bureau, went into the construction 
of new homes and apartments. These added 
up to 1,370,000 new housing units—not 
quite a record but the second biggest total 
in American history, second only to the all- 
time peak in 1950, 

Even so, almost nobody seems to be satis- 
fied with housing’s performance. For too 
many people are still living in slums, In- 
stead of the third of a Nation that Franklin 
Roosevelt complained of a generation ago 
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as III housed, it is about a quarter of the 
Nation that is ill housed today. Most of 
this improvement seems to be recent. And 
it is still going on. 

Yet dissatisfaction with our progress 
against blight is growing. Currently, we 
have the spectacle of local and Federal offi- 
cials pointing accusatory fingers at each 
other. Local officials complain of Federal 
redtape which they say is slowing down 
their efforts at urban renewal And Federal 
Officials cry that local officials plan too long 
and build too little, and pay too little at- 
tention to keeping the good housing they 
already have in good shape. Some big rede- 
velopers now say they fear “urban renewal 
is in danger of being killed by its friends.” 

Whoever is to blame, the record speaks for 
itself. In 10 years only $225 million has been 
spent of the 61.3 billion authorized for 
federally aided urban renewal, Only 26 
projects are completed. 

So much for the sick record of urban re- 
newal so far. Of course, housing and its 
problems are not merely urban renewal and 
its problems. Any good new housing built 
in and around metropolitan areas where de- 
cayed housing should be demolished helps. 
But housing, like agriculture, is becoming 
more and more a creature of government. 
And we are working with a set of housing 
aids that began as an improvisation and have 
been patched and remodeled so many times 
since that not even the experts can remem- 
ber what all the rules are. How many of you 
know what section 314 is and does? How 
many of you know the differences between 
FHA sections 220 and 221? All three of these 
are designed to help solve various facets of 
problems arising from efforts to get rid of 
slums, and none of them are being used any- 
where near their potential. Take section 221 
as an example. It is the program that was 
just made the subject of a booklet called 
“221: The Program Nobody Knows— What Is 
It?” In 1954 the Eisenhower administration 
concelved section 221 as one of the sharp 
new tools needed to hitch private lenders 
and builders to urban renewal. Section 221 
offers something close to giveaway financing 
to displaced families who will buy an inex- 
pensive house, new or used. 

Well, 514 years later, the program is still 
trying to get to first base. More than 1,000 
cities have workable programs—prerequisite 
to participating in urban renewal, includ- 
ing 221. But only 120 have any housing 
built and financed with 221 loans. 

Let's take a look at the other Federal 
housing aids. FHA—the Federal Housing 
Administration—was born of a depression 
and designed for an economy that no longer 
exists. When FHA was born, the problem 
was a depression freezeup of the first 
mortgage market all over the Nation. 
Bankers were afraid to lend. The private 
mortgage guarantee companies had gone 
broke. Some people couldn't even get a 30- 
percent loan renewed. The farmers of the 
FHA mutual mortgage insurance plan were 
trying to find an outlet for money. German 
refugee money was flowing into the United 
States. The Nation’s economy was stagnant. 
Factories were not even using their 
amortization allowances to build new plants. 
There were no foreign loans. The big job 
was to find an outlet for savings. 

Today, the situation is absolutely reversed 
on every count. We have a net flow of 
capital abroad, an expanding population, in- 
dustry anxious to expand and plowing back 
depreciation plus additional borrowings. So 
the experts say if people don't save, we can’t 
build. But fear of infiation is driving more 
and more people into the stock market in- 
stead of savings deposits, On top of that, the 
Government has been forced to become a 
competitor for sayings. As lenders know only 
too well, last fall it clobbered many savings 
banks with its celebrated issue of “magic 

"the S- percent bonds that led many 
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small savers to take their money out of the 
bank and put it into Government bonds. 
This was money much of which would other- 
wise have been used to finance homes. 

So we have this setup: FHA, built on & 
1934 situation and its basic tools are still 
the basic Federal alds to housing. And 
they are basically unchanged. They are al- 
most the only ones that do not cost the 
taxpayer any money and thus command 
enormous popular support. But they re- 
flect, as ACTION's researchers have pointed 
out, an absolute loyalty to the idea that 
houses will continue to be assembled at the 
site by skilled craftsmen directed by local 
contractors who buy from local distributors 
and put a myriad of little pieces together 
according to drawings and detailed specifi- 
cations. 

For 25 years, thus, the effect of Federal 
aids to housing credit has been to palliate 
housing problems such as high costs instead 
of getting at the real troubles like code 
waste, restrictive work rules and local tech- 
nical standards that prevent industrial pro- 
duction, Federal p have muffed big 
chances to raise housing standards and im- 
prove the industry’s efficiency. Instead they 
lull us into inaction about the real prob- 
lems. How much too much does housing 
cost? Well, between 1915 and 1957, accord- 
ing to the BLS index of residential con- 
struction costs, the price of building new 
housing rose 394 percent. By comparison, 
the BLS wholesale price index rose only 160 
percent during the same an. The 
BLS consumer price index went up only 
177 percent. 

Of course, FHA has achieved some re- 
markable progress, just the same. Its mort- 
gage insurance has turned out to be the big 
first step to create for the first time a truly 
national market for mortgages. But FHA 
has made only a modest contribution to the 
cost problem—by letting merchant builders 
operate on a large scale. Government has 
failed to get rid of the obsolete practices 
ossified in building codes. And it has done 
nothing at all to attack the problem of the 
high cost of land which is beginning to 
hamper them seriously, many builders say, 
at putting up the kind of one-family houses 
people expect and still keep them priced for 
the average pocketbook. What Government 
has done is to soften the impact of high 
costs by reducing downpayments and out- 
lays for debt service by stretching out 
amortization. So, thriving on easy terms, 
the housing industry has had little incen- 
tive up to now to strive for technological 
advance and develop better marketing 
techniques. 

On top of this, we are now entering an 
era when apparently we are going to have a 
chronically credit-short economy. To state 
it another way, there is serious doubt that 
there will be enough long-term funds avall- 
able to do everything we have in mind. 

This means that no matter how success- 
ful FHA (and VA) programs were at im- 
proving U.S, housing standards immediately 
after World War II they cannot be now. 

There is no possibility of getting enough 
money out of Washington—in the midst of 
& cold war—to cope with slum problems our 
rising expectations say can and must be 
coped with. Neither, if we want to preserve 
our heritage of freedom, can we afford to 
abandon the traditional framework of powers 
divided between National and State Govern- 
ments. 

But the point here is not to debate the 
pros and cons of Federal housing and re- 
newal laws. The point is what businessmen 
and other local citizens can do to make 
things move faster in their own backyards. 

One thing businessmen might well do is 
consider some of the problems their very 
success as businessmen tends to create. 
Prosperity means jobs. Jobs mean people. 
And new people nowadays—in most big 
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cities—mean rural laborers and semi-skilled 
craftsmen who, because they are at the bot- 
tom of the economic ladder, tend to coagu- 
late in the worst housing and often make it 
Worse. In short, prosperity is spurring the 
growth of city slums instead of preventing 
their spread. Increasing migration from the 
South is causing many slums to spill out 
into once respectable neighborhoods as the 
middle-class packs up and moves into sub- 
urbia. Few knowledgeable people argue that 
Slum-formation is a matter of race. It is 
& matter of the impoverished rural back- 
ground of the immigrants. And it is, of 
- Course, absurd to expect such families with a 
long background of deprivation to develop 
middle-class standards of behavior overnight. 
is only a convenient tag that serves to 
Obscure the real problem. Perhaps the real 
Problem can be stated this way: Are busi- 
Nessmen shirking their responsibility by 
their backs on the housing condi- 

tions of their low-paid labor? 
ve companies—more and more of 
them—do not ignore the housing problems 
Of skilled, scarce, and talented help. IBM, 
for example, when it shifts engineers from 
Plan to plant, not only pays moving ex- 
Penses but pays the 5-percent realty com- 
Mission on the sale of the old house and 
Closing costs on the new house. And if the 
employee cannot find a buyer for his old 
house right away, the company helps him 
Make temporary double-financing arrange- 

ments on two homes. 

Why do companies do all this? One rea- 
80n is that it is getting harder and harder 
to recruit scarce and talented help when 
they may have to live in housing so bad its 

environment has infected not just a few 
blocks, but whole areas of a city. The con- 
Verse is easy to see. One reason such a mag- 
nificent complex of electronics industry has 
Sprung up on the San Mateo Peninsula just 
South of San Francisco is that it is a delight- 
ful place to live. The ingredients? Some 
Of them are: Clean cities, lots of trees, parks, 
Sraft-free local governments, good schools. 

So businessmen have a personal stake in 
housing and urban renewal. Not only does 
the good environment that good housing 
Creates make it easier to hire better em- 
Ployees, but as the biggest taxpayers in the 

ty, they have a financial interest in 
rid of the drain on municipal reve- 
nues that slums create. 

I believe housing problems are largely 
Boing to be licked where they arise: in big 
Cities. Or they won’t be licked at all. The 
Federal Government can help, but it cannot 
do the whole job. 

Yet, it is also clear that if the expectation 
Of better housing is not met by private action 
im concert with local government, there will 
be attempts to meet it by Federal action. 

is too much vote potential for politi- 
cians to ignore the problem. 

The big danger in housing is that busi- 

en—ignoring civie responsibility and 
bamed by housing's complexity—will con- 
tinue to turn their backs on the problem. 
Only when businessmen understand that 
this is their problem, as well as city hall’s, 
and then go to work with city hall, will the 
Clty have a chance of becoming a desirable 
Place to live in. From now on the business- 
man’s future is tied to the health of his 
Community. The greatest shortage in the 
Sixties will be manpower which will flow 
a communities that have the most to 

er. 


Finally, the most hopeful step forward 
Will take place when businessmen in the 
housing industry bring to housing the ini- 
tative, managerial skills and production 
techniques that characterize the American 
economy. This is what you in Pi 
Can do for our country. We at ACTION, and 
all of our guests, appreciate today's oppor- 
tunity to learn of the pioneering experience 
of ACTION-Housing, Inc, 
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What Kind of President Do You Want? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 18,1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, few 
commentators on our National Govern- 
ment go so directly to the heart of our 
national problems as the head of the 
Washington bureau of the New York 
Times, Mr. James Reston. 

In this morning’s New York Times, Mr. 
Reston discusses the big question that 
confronts American citizens in the next 
6 months: “What Kind of President Do 
You Want?” 

Mr. President, I found this an exceed- 
ingly provocative and enlightening dis- 
cussion of how the conscientious Ameri- 
can citizen might organize his thoughts 
in deciding how to vote in 1960. I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, that 
this excellent commentary be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wat KIND or PRESDENT Do You WANT? 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, March 17.—President Eisen- 
hower's remarks yesterday about the lunch- 
counter controversy in the South tell a lot 
about his concept of the Presidency. 

More important, they provide a specific 
incident by which the Nation can help de- 
cide the major political question of the 
day—namely, what qualities are needed in 
President Eisenhower's successor. 

The President put a sharp limitation on 
what he regarded as his right to intervene 
to help the Negroes achieve equal status at 
the lunch counters in the South. 

He dealt with the legalities of the prob- 
lem but not the moralities. He supported 
the Negro’s right of peaceful demonstration 
for equal rights. He deplored any use of 
violence on either side. He implied that 
the Negro had a constitutional right to eat 
alongside whites in public places operating 
under public charter,” but not in privately 
owned establishments. 

In sum, he gave his “understanding” of 
what was legal but not what he thought 
was right, and this raises some interesting 
questions for the future: 

THE BASIC QUESTIONS 

Is the President’s obligation fulfilled when 
he meets the legal duty to “take care that 
the laws” are “faithfully executed,” or is there 
also a moral obligation to speak out for the 
equality of all the people? 

Which of the two historic conceptions of 
the Presidency do we need: a Presidency 
“active and reformist” or a Presidency protec- 
tive of the established order? 

What are the requirements of the sixties: 
for an assertive “reformist” President like 
Jackson, Wilson, and the two Roosevelts, or 
for the weaker Presidents of 1809-29 and 
1865-85, or for something in between? 

President Eisenhower has usually acted 
to protect the established order, as an hon- 
est conservative usually does, but he has not 
always refrained from taking the lead 
against powerful opposition. He led the de- 
bate against inflation, and swung his sickle 
in that “dread field” of foreign aid. But he 
has shied away from the moralities of the 
civil rights debate. 

He landed the troops in Little Rock to 
meet what he regarded as his legal obliga- 
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tion, to enforce the Supreme Court’s public 
school integration decision, but he has not 
said yet that he thinks the Court's decision 
was right. Why? 

He said yesterday that he did not want 
to make any judgment about the lunch- 
counter demonstrations “because I’m not in 
a position to.” Why isn’t he? 

“I know about these (lunch-counter dem- 
onstrations) as they come briefly to my at- 
tention,” he added. Why briefiy? 

The reasons for these attitudes are not 
hard to find. President Eisenhower believes 
with great sincerity that the “active, re- 
formist” concept of the Presidency has gone 
too far. As he told the reporters yesterday 
morning: “I am one of those who believe 
there is too much interference (by the Fed- 
eral Government) in our private affairs. * * * 
I would like to diminish rather than increase 
it.” 

THE CONSEQUENCES 

For this reason, he would leave the ques- 
tion of eating in private establishments in 
the South to the local authorities; he would 
leave the allocation of the Nation's resources 
primarily to private choice, rather than in- 
crease the flow of funds into education, hos- 
pitais and defense. 

He would leave the development of Latin 
America primarily to private venture capi- 
tal (which takes one look at Castro and 
flees) and avoid any direction of television, 
no matter what commercial television does 
to debase the national taste. 

He believes in the noble theory which 
Jefferson proclaimed (and didn't always fol- 
low)—but will it work in the sixties? Will 
the local communities really make peace at 
the lunchcounters, or vote the funds to pro- 
vide the education necessary in this kind 
of world? Will private capital voluntarily 
develop the underdeveloped countries in 
freedom, or give us educational television? 

There are a lot of people here who honestly 
think the answer to these questions is “No.” 
They understand the conservative limitation 
of Presidential power in a period of consoli- 
dation. But they think the President, 100 
years after Appomattox, ought to be willing 
to say at least a word for the Negro trying 
to eat a hamburger next to a white man in 
Atlanta, and they insist that the next Presi- 
dent, whoever he is, will need to use all his 
powers to meet the problems of the sixties, 


Dependable Railroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18,1960 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the last 
few weeks of atrocious weather have 
served one useful purpose; namely, that 
of pointing up the vulnerability of air 
and highway travel when roads and run- 
ways are under a mantle of snow. 

As a consistent patron of the trains— 
I never fiy—I have become used to being 
crowded out of my seat by the myriad of 
“snow birds” who descend upon the rail- 
roads when the skyways and byways are 
out of service. And the railroads, while 
hard put to come up quickly with the 
additional cars that are needed, have 
never failed them, whether it be com- 
muter service or a transcontinental run, 

What worries me—and should concern 
everyone who depends on the railroads— 
is what we will do when the subsidized 
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mediums of transportation have put the 
one dependable, year round, mode of 
travel out of business. Something cer- 
tainly will have to be done and quickly 
if we are not to suffer the irreparable 
loss of a nationwide system or moving 
goods and people to those other types of 
travel that simply cannot cope with the 
vagaries of the weather, to say nothing 
of the unpredictable demands that would 
come with wartime. 

This following is taken from a current 
paid advertisement and lends emphasis 
to my arguments in behalf of strengthen- 
ing our railway system by emphasizing 
the part these carriers play in getting the 
mails through while their competitors 
are digging out: 

Here Comes Your AIRMAIL (AND YOUR 

HicHway Marr) Too 

Every year, the railroads are being squeezed 
out of more and more of the mail-carrying 
business. Mail once hauled by rail is being 
diverted, instead, to highway trucks and to 
the airlines. 

But what happens when the weather gets 
ornery—when trucks bog down on snow- 
covered highways and planes are grounded? 

You guessed it. Back to the rallroads it 
comes in a veritable flood. Then the rail- 
roads get the mail—and get it through, too. 
All of it. Until the sun shines again. 

‘The proven ability of the railroads to carry 
the mail under any conditions and in all 
kinds of weather didn't just happen. Rail- 
road transportation is dependable transpor- 
tation. And in their mail-handling equip- 
ment and facilities, railroads have an in- 
vestment of about a billion dollars. 

During the recent series of bad storms 
throughout the South, railroads were called 
upon many times and in many places to help 
carry on the postal tradition that the mails 
must go through—and it did. 

But if diversions to other carriers continue, 
the day may come when railroads will not be 
able to move all mail at the drop of a snow- 
flake. And if this ever happens, all America 
will be the loser. 


American Legion Celebrates 41st 
Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today, I 
rise to pay tribute to the American 
Legion and its members in recognition 
of its 41st birthday. 

Established in 1919, the Legion has 
grown tremendously. Comprised of vet- 
erans of three wars, the Legion today has 
17,000 community posts. Too, it has out- 
posts in every land outside the Iron and 
Bamboo Curtains. In addition, it has 
now 14,000 auxiliary units. 

During its 41-year lifetime, the Legion 
has had a significant impact on Ameri- 
can life. 

As a “voice of the veteran,” the Ameri- 
can Legion—along with other fine or- 
ganizations in the field—has a notable 
record of supporting legislation, drives, 
and causes, not only in the interest of 
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the veterans, themselves, but also of the 
national interest. 

Recently, the La Crosse (Wis.) Trib- 
une published an enlightening article on 
its growth, progress, and work entitled 
“American Legion To Mark 41st Birth- 
day.” I ask unanimous consent to have 
the article printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconn, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN LEGION To Manx 4isT BIRTHDAY 

The American Legion, world's largest vet- 
eran organization, celebrates the 4ist anni- 
versary of its birth Tuesday to Thursday. 

Members of La Crosse’s Roy L. Vingers 
Post 52 also are marking their lst birthday. 

The Legion was born at a caucus in Paris 
March 15 to 17, 1919, held by members of the 
first American Expeditionary Force. The 
meeting was in the Cirque de Paris, a build- 
ing long ago torn down. A bronze plaque 
now marks the site. 

The 1,000 delegates to the Paris caucus 
reached agreement on forming an organiza- 
tion of American veterans of World War I. 
They set up a committee of 100 to push plans 
for enrollment overseas and at home. 

They left the completion of the new or- 
ganization to a second caucus that was held 
in St. Louls May 8 to 10, 1919. That St. 
Louis caucus adopted a constitution and 
bylaws and selected Minneapolis for the first 
national convention of the American Legion 
November 10 to 12, 1919. 

Historian Richard Seelye Jones wrote of 
the founding Paris caucus: 

“The American Expeditionary Force dis- 
solved. It left its dead in France. It left its 
record for history. It bequeathed the per- 
petuation of its memories, comradeships, and 
service ideals to the American Legion.” 

Today, its ranks are mostly filled by a 
younger generation of American veterans. 
The Legion is today a three-war organization. 
It has 17,000 community posts. It has out- 
posts in every land outside the Iron and 
Bamboo Curtains, It has an auxiliary with 


_ 14,090 community units. 


The American Legion has had an impact 
on the American scene during the first 41 
years of its life. This impact was registered 
through its major basic programs. 

„Through its fathering of the GI bill of 
rights for World War II veterans and its sub- 
sequent Korean GI bill, the American Legion 
has contributed to the raising of the educa- 
tional level of the entire Nation. The same 
legislation also gave a tremendous boost to 
homeownership in the United States. 

GI pill educated or trained veterans have 
a 15-percent greater earning power than non- 
veterans of the same age brackets, a complete 
reversal of the situation 13 years ago. 

The American Legion has aided in bringing 
about modern concepts of child welfare and 
for streamlining laws, court procedures, and 
public services having to do with the care 
and protection of all American children. 
Adoption and probation laws have been 
brought up to date, uniform State laws on 
desertion have been enacted and juvenile 
court procedures have been revamped. 
These changes came about partly through 
American Legion sponsorship. 

Since 1925 the Legion has spent more than 
$148 million in emergency financial aid to 
children in need. Most of this money has 
gone for food, clothing, shelter, and medical 
treatments. 

The Legion is financing, through grants 


from its National Child Welfare Foundation, 


research studies and surveys aimed at im- 
proved training and services for mentally 
retarded children, at helping partly blind 
youngsters, and at training police officers for 
careers In working with juvenlles who have 
become delinquent, 
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National Teacher of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, all West Vir- 
ginians can be proud of the selection of 
the beautiful and talented Mrs. 
Davenport of Beckley as national teach- 
er of the year. 

It is particularly gratifying to me that 
this honor should be bestowed upon 3 
West Virginia teacher at a time when 
our State has been the recipient of 5° 
much unfair publicity. The selection of 
Mrs. Davenport as the teacher of the 
year will serve to remind the rest of the 
Nation that West Virginia has many 
outstanding assets, one of the most im- 
portant of which is our young people who 
are now being trained as future leaders. 

I am delighted that the National Edu- 
cation Association. is honoring a class- 
room teacher each year. 

Mrs. Davenport, and the previous 
winners, are typical of the thousands of 
men and women throughout the Nation 
who have dedicated their lives to teach- 
ing. 

The teacher is one of the most im- 
portant persons in our democratic so- 
ciety. Unfortunately, all of us have & 
tendency to take them for granted. It 
usually takes a crisis of some sort to 
force the public to earnestly concern 
itself with public education and with the 
men and women who operate our schools 
and teach our children. 

It takes a tremendous amount of 
money to operate our schools. Many lo- 
cal areas are making real financial sac- 
rifices to provide their children with the 
best possible education. Other areas 
find they simply do not have sufficient 
financial resources to build and maintain 
he ane of school system which they 
ne 


Because education is so important to a 
democratic society, I have long support- 
ed efforts in Congress to make financial 
assistance available to local school sys- 
tems. At the same time I have in- 
sisted that any Federal assistance leave 
the sole responsibility of operating 
schools to local communities. 

Federal control of the educational sys- 
tem would be abhorrent to our concepts 
of government. I firmly believe that our 
system of government is flexible enough 
to permit the Federal Government to 
help the States and localities with their 
educational problems without assuming 
control of education. 

One other thing appears clear to me. 
No amount of Federal funds can insure 
a good educational program in every 
community. The primary responsibil- 
ity rests with the local people. They 
have to determine what the schools 
should teach and how itistaught. They 
have to attract and hold good teachers. 

Added revenue in the form of Federal 
assistance will enable many school dis- 
tricts to improve their school facilities, 
but unless the local people demonstrate 
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& deep and continuing interest in local 
School problems, they will never have the 
type of system to which the community 
is entitled. 

In the final analysis, the Nation’s 
school problems extend down to the lo- 
cal level where they must be solved. 

Local people, working with dedicated 
teachers such as Mrs. Davenport, will, I 
am sure, provide the Nation with a 
School system that is capable of meeting 
any challenge. 


Billboard Control Helps Hawaiian 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN E. LONG 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 18,1960 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
my State of Hawaii has found that reg- 
Ulating billboards is good business. 

Outside Honolulu, there are no road- 
side billboards in Hawaii. Tourists like 
the idea. Our scenic splendor is not 
marred by signs. The people of Hawaii 
are proud of their foresight in prevent- 
ing the blighting of a lovely landscape 
by billboards, Businessmen find no 
Treason to complain about the absence 
of such roadside advertising. Many be- 
lieve highway posters would probably 
hurt more business than they would 
attract. 

My departed friend, Senator Richard 
Neuberger, who championed the cause 
of billboard control, often noted that 
States where the tourist trade is im- 
Portant have a vital stake in regulation 
of signboards along their highways. In 
his own State of Oregon the tourist 
trade ranks third among all industries, 
bringing in an income of over $175 mil- 
lion each year. He would point to De- 
partment of Commerce figures showing 
that if a community can attract a couple 
of dozen tourists a day throughout the 
year, it would be economically compa- 
rable to acquiring a new manufactur- 
ing industry with an annual payroll of 
$100,000. 

Recently, there appeared in the Mem- 
phis Press-Scimitar an article by Milton 
Britten headed “Hawaiians Have En- 
joyed Billboard Ban 33 Years and Prof- 
ited By It,” and quoting the comments 
of my colleague [Mr. Fone] and myself 
on billboard control. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hawattans Have ENJOYED BILLEOARD Ban 33 
Years, AND PROFITED BY Ir 
(By Milton Britten) 

WasuincTon.—It has been nearly 2 years 
Smee ye Federal billboard control law was 
passed. 
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Yet not a single State has come forward to 
accept the bonus offered for agreeing to abide 
by national standards for regulating sign- 
boards along the 41,000-mile Interstate high- 
way network. 

This is a matter of bipartisan baffiement 
to Senators from our newest State, Hawaii, 
where strict controls have been on the books 
for 33 years and have proved both pleasant 
and profitable. 

Says Democrat OREN Loc, former Gover- 
nor of Hawaii: “If you drove from Honolulu 
all around the island of Oahu and back 
again, you wouldn't see a single billboard. 
This is widely discussed by tourists and a 
matter of pride among our people. 

“Our territorial legislature back in 1927 
passed a law restricting billboards to a closely 
defined area within the business district of 
Honolulu. Outside of this small area there 
just aren’t any billboards to mar the beauties 
of our landscape. 

“This not only pleases our own people, who 
enjoy their scenery, but is good for our tour- 
ist business. There have been a few feeble 
efforts to relax controls. But so far as I 
know our great business organization, the 
chamber of commerce, has never even slightly 
intimated they favored such efforts. 

“The likelihood is that Just as many prod- 
ucts of any given make are sold in Hawaii 
as there would be if we had our roads clut- 
tered with billboards.” 

GOOD BUSINESS 

Republican Ham Fone, attorney and big 
businessman, agrees: It's good business for 
Hawaii to control signboards. Their absence 
lends a lot of enchantment to our scenery, 
which tourists enjoy. 

“Last year about a quarter million tourists 
came to Hawaii and spent $90 million. By 
1965 it is estimated we'll attract a million 
tourists, and by 1975 2½ million. By 1970, 
we estimate that our income from tourism 
will exceed the aggregate of our income 
from our sugar and pineapple industries. 

“It would be a very good thing f bill- 
boards could be eliminated from highways 
all over our Nation. They distract motorists. 
How much better off America would be if 
every billboard could be taken down and a 
tree planted in its stead.” 

Both described as jarring to Hawallans the 
contrast between billboard-cluttered main- 
land highways and their own unmarred 
scenic roadways. G 

Senator Lonc says he thinks “the time will 
come when more careful consideration will 
be given” to applying on a national scale 
the strict controls Hawaii has enjoyed. He 
says he doubts this should be tried, how- 
ever, until the present law has had a trial. 

Latest Bureau of Public Roads survey in- 
dicates only three States—Connecticut, Wis- 
consin, and North Dakota—have already 
passed laws that would enable them to par- 
ticipate in the Federal program. Adequacy 
of a recent Maryland law is in dispute. 

DEADLINE JUNE 30, 1961 


A number of other States have tried or 
are trying to write enabling legislation. 
Deadline for signing up for the Federal 
bonus offer is June 30, 1961. 

One reason for delay thus far has been 
the activity of the billboard lobby, which 
pressured Congress into watering down the 
Federal law and has since been working 
against it within the State legislatures. 

The law provides that the Federal Govern- 
ment will contribute one-half of 1 per- 
cent more than its 90 percent share of 
interstate highway costs to States that agree 
to abide by minimum national standards of 
‘billboard control. 
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Communications Workers of America 
Support Forand Biil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a letter from J. A. Beirne, presi- 
dent of the Communications Workers of 
America: 

COMMUNICATIONS WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., March 17, 1950. 

Hon. THOMAS, J. LANE, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C, 

My Dran Mr. Lane: The purpose of this 
letter is to support the Forand bill (HR. 
4700) and other proposed legislation de- 
signed to furnish hospital, surgical, and 
medical benefits to those eligible for other 
social security benefits. The Communica- 
tions Workers of America speaks for over 
360,000 active members and about 22,000 re- 
tired persons, We believe that legislation of 
this kind is one of the most important 
matters before the Congress today. 

The cost of supplying these benefits would 
require only a small increase in the social 
security tax structure. We are sure our 
members and all other American workers 
would be more than willing to pay a higher 
rate and to raise the annual earnings ceiling 
subject to social security tax in order to pro- 
vide these most essential benefits for those 
now retired and for their own security and 
peace of mind at the time of retirement. 

Private commercial health insurance is 
either too expensive or when provided with- 
in the limits of the ability to pay, the bene- 
fits are too inadequate to meet the needs. 

Public assistance to the poverty stricken is 
necessary and worthy. It should be im- 
proved and extended. But public assistance 
is public relief. For it to be available in 
many States you must sell your possessions, 
exhaust your savings, and in fact, take a 
pauper’s oath. 

Some have said that children and grand- 
children should step in and pay the hos- 
pital and doctor bills when the old folks are 
faced with costs beyond their ability to pay. 
No doubt millions of emergencies are solved 
this way. But a medical catastrophe to the 
parents is in most cases beyond the means 
of willing children. At best, such help is a 
sorry reward for pensioners who have earned 
their independence. 

In America, it should not be necessary, 
after years of work, raising and educating a 
family and helping to build America and in 
fact, the world, to be faced with any of these 
alternatives. 

We believe that the solution to this prob- 
lem can be found in expansion and Improve- 
ment of our social security system through 
the provisions of the proposed Forand bill. 

After all the data are evaluated, one para- 
mount consideration remains—this bill di- 
rectly concerns a group of human beings 
who constitute a most valuable segment of 
our population; confronted upon retirement 
by drastically reduced income on one hand 
and higher costs of medical care on the 
other—after a lifetime of useful labor. These 
facts are the basic reason why the Com- 
munications Workers of America vigorously 
endorses this much needed and long over- 
due legislation. 


. 
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Our first concern as a trade union is the 
welfare of people. This concern is not con- 
fined to representing our members while 
employed by the companies with whom we 
bargain, but encompasses also those who re- 
tire. We feel an qual concern for all of our 
elder citizens. No amount of statistics or 
argument, impressive as they are, so elo- 
quently express the urgent need for this 
legislation as do the statements of pension- 
ers themselves—contained in the many let- 
ters received urging our continued support 
of this bill. 

Comments such as “Social security deduc- 
tion of $2.50 and Blue Cross and Shield 
$8.95 left me with a Bell pension check of 
$57.99 prior to April 1. My social security 
pension check for this month was in the 
amount of $70.47, an increase of $12.48. One 
reason why I am able to carry hospitaliza- 
tion so far—I have been able to work part 
time jobs.’ Or: “I have read for and 
against the bill (Forand bill). It would be 
a blessing for retired people, also take a 
heavy burden from the welfare departments 
as for expenses in help to Nft the morale 
of those in need. At present there are two 
I know who are being cared for by the wel- 
fare department. Both have hospital and 
Blue Cross benefits which are not adequate 
for 65 plus. What a blessing the Forand 
bill would be if it were now a law for I am 
sure there are many more in the same con- 
dition.” 

These letters and many others, some poor- 
ly written, all attest to the tremendous need 
which exists for an expansion of our social 
security program—so as to provide health 
insurance benefits for those who, because of 
retirement, have limited incomes and are 
unable to secure adequate health insurance 
coverage from private sources. 

The Communications Workers of America 
urges you to do everything within your 
power to secure the speedy consideration 
and enactment of this legislation. The 
tangible results of this legislation will be 
in providing adequate medical care and 
treatment for our older citizens. The intan- 
gible results are peace of mind; freedom from 
the nagging fear of disastrous economic 
consequences of illness; These intangibles 
will be even more rewarding to those bene- 
fited as well as a source of real satisfaction 
to you who are fortunate enough to be in 
a position to enact this kind of legislation. 

Sincerely, 
J. A. Breanne, President. 


Congress Disposes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
excellent editorial from the Woodruff 
(S.C.) News of March 16, 1960, entitled 
“Congress Disposes.“ The editorial is 
very brief, but it makes a very im- 
portant point about Government spend- 
ing and socialism. 

The Woodruff News, which always car- 
ries a good editorial page, is ably edited 
by Mr. Charles E. Smith. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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CONGRESS DISPOSES 


The President has proposed a budget for 
the coming fiscal year which, he estimates, 
will result in a surplus of more than $4 
billion. It will be unfortuante indeed, how- 
eyer, if we assume that this will occur almost 
automatically, 

To paraphrase the old saying, the Presi- 
dent proposes but Congress disposes. And 
the Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce points out, “is already threatened with 
extinction.” Reason: The strong inclination 
in Congress to boost expenditures substan- 
tially with new large spending measures 
covering Federal aid to education, housing, 
eid to depressed areas, readjustment benefits 
for peacetime veterans, and a depression-type 
youth work program. 

In sum, if the let-the-Government-do- 
everything groups have their way, we'll have 
another deficit instead of a surplus. Then 
we'll have more inflation, more debt—and, 
in all probability, ultimately higher taxes. 
That grim prospect can be prevented only 
if the voting public lets Congress know 
that it wants economy wherever economy is 
possible—and that we can’t afford any more 
welfare statism. 


Equalization of Freight Rates at North 
Atlantic Ports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker. under 
unanimous consent I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
following memorandum from Mr. Louis 
J. Lefkowitz, attorney general of the 
State of New York, concerning the 
equalization of freight rates at North 
Atlantic ports. 

Mr. Lefkowitz points out with clarity 
the impact which unequal freight rates 
have on New York City, the Port of 
New York Authority, New York rail- 
roads, and other interested parties, 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion examiner’s recommendations, if 
sustained, would prejudice the welfare 
of New York citizens, and would have 
a depressing effect on the business, in- 
dustry and commerce of that city. 

The memorandum follows: 


MEMORANDUM—EQUALIZATION OF FREIGHT 
Rares AT NORTH ATLANTIC PORTS 


FACTUAL BACKGROUND 


In 1877 the railroads serving the North 
Atlantic ports (Baltimore to Portland, Maine) 
executed a voluntary agreement setting the 
rall rates to those ports. The ocean rates 
from Europe, principally England, to ports 
in the United States differed according to the 
port, the New York and Boston ocean freight 
rates belng lower because they were closer 
than the southern ports. The agreement 
setting the rail rates was intended to adjust 
the combination of rail and ocean rates, so 
that the combination rate would be identical 
between inland cities and any one of the 
North Atlantic ports, to prevent rate wars, 
and to assure all railroads, and for that mat- 
ter, all ports, an equal share of the import- 
export traffic. This rate schedule was adopted 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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About 1920, the ocean rates were adjusted 
so that they were Identical as between all 
ot the Atlantic ports. Therefore, the port 
of New York, having a higher rall rate that 
the southern ports, came under a handicap. 


PENDING MATTERS 


The New York railroads and other northern 
railroads serving New York and Boston filed 
new tariff schedules with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to equalize the northern 
line rates with those of the southern rail- 
road lines serving Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
and Hampton Roads, The southern rail- 
roads objected to such new schedules. 
Hearings were held by an examiner of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission who, after 
the hearings, disapproved of the new tariff 
schedules as proposed by the New York rall- 
roads, Exceptions were taken to the deci- 
sion of the hearing examiner by the New 
Yord railroads, the Port of New York Au- 
thority, the State of New York, the city of 
New York, and other interested parties. 

The matter is now pending before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. No date 
has been set yet for an argument. 

The State of New York deems it neces- 
sary to emphasize that the adoption of the 
examinier’s recommendations by the Com- 
mission would prejudice the welfare of its 
citizens and would impair its business, in- 
dustry, and commerce, The financial stabll- 
ity of the rallroads operating within this 
State is a matter directly affecting the State's 
economy. Their future existence actually 
would be jeopardized by the Commission's 
adoption of the recommendations which 
would continue outmoded and discriminatory 
rate differentials, differentials that seriously 
impair the ability of the northern tier rail- 
roads to compete fairly with the southern 
tler rallroads in the fleld of import-export 
freight traffic—a result that cannot be sup- 
ported by reason or authority. The vital 
concern of this State is manifest by its par- 
ticipation in these proceedings and is ex- 
pressed in the concurrent resolution adopted 
by its legislature on March 26, 1958, entitled 
“Concurrent resolution expressing the sense 
and desire of the legislature that the rail- 
road differential rate system on export-im- 
port rall freight, now handicapping the 
trade and commerce of the port of New York 
and jeopardizing the economic well-being of 
the port of New York and the railroads serv- 
ing it, be eliminated.” The singular im- 
portance of this matter to the State of New 
York is evidenced by the fact that it is the 
only State of all those in the affected area 
which has participated in these proceedings. 


The Late Senator Richard L. Neuberger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr, President, trib- 
utes to our late beloved colleague, Rich- 
ard L, Neuberger, multiply on every hand. 
Alaskans are particularly appreciative 
of the services he rendered. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial from the Fairbanks News-Miner, 
entitled We've Lost a Friend,” be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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We've Lost A FRIEND 


Alaska lost a stanch and capable friend 
eariy this morning with the death of US. 
Senator Richard L. Neuberger of Oregon. 

Just completing his first 6-year term as 
U.S. Senator, the young 47-year-old Demo- 
cratic Senator from Oregon had earned the 
admiration and respect of his constituents 
of both major political parties since his elec- 
tion in 1954. Senator Neuberger's integrity 
and sincere devotion to public service was 
Tecognized by his colleagues in our Nation's 
highest legislative chambers, who liked and 
Tespected Dick Neuberger the man, and Sen- 
ator Neuberger, a statesman in the finest 
tradition of our country. 

Intrigued by Alaska when he was alde-de- 
Camp to Gen. James A. O'Connor, construc- 
tion chief of the Alaska Highway during 
World War II, Senator Neuberger was a true 
friend to both the territory and State of 
Alaska during his career as U.S. Senator. He 
fought hard and effectively in our behalf to 
ive Alaskans full privileges of American cit- 
izenship. It was fitting that Senator Neu- 
berger was presiding in the Senate chambers 
at 8 p.m, on June 30, 1958, when the Senate 
granted statehood to Alaska. We remember 
his look of satisfaction when he smilingly 
admonished the packed galleries to maintain 
order as spontaneous applause erupted with 
Senator Neuberger's announcement of the 
final vote. 

Oregon has lost a fine US. Senator, our 
Country has lost a great statesman, and 
Alaska has lost a true friend today. 


Help for Cities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18,1960 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, in 
my judgment, it is important that the 
urban renewal program not be consid- 
ered a temporary project, and I believe 
that it should be a continuing one until 
our great cities have been assisted to re- 
cover from urban blight and decay. 


The editorial appearing in the New- 
ark, N.J., Evening News of Wednesday, 
March 16, is pertinent to this point and 
I hope that my colleagues will take the 
time to read it: 

Hep von Crrres 


Congress and the President have always 
seemed to regard urban renewal as though 
it were not a permanent policy, but a sort of 
WPA project left over from the depression. 
Getting sufficient funds involves an annual 
struggle and uncertainty has. discouraged 
many cities from undertaking the long-range 
planning they should be doing. 

The National Housing Conference would 
change this attitude. It advocates the cre- 
ation of a Housing and Urban Renewal De- 
partment of Cabinet rank and the adoption 
of a 10-year program that would provide 
#6 billion in Federal aid. Then every city 
would have a better idea about what it could 
do, 

As to where the money is coming from, 
Representative JoHN V. Linpsay, New York 
Republican, offers what might be a clue. 
He says that agricultural representation in 
the Cabinet has produced imbalance be- 
tween what the Federal Government does 
for farm dwellers and what it does for city 
dwellers. 
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“We spend more money to provide and 
maintain storage accommodations for wheat 
that we can't use than our housing accom- 
modations for our city families,” says Mr. 
LINDSAY, 

It is a sound theory that city and State 
action in meeting local needs is the best 
and cheapest, but since the theory is not 
being applied to agriculture, urban areas 
can advance & strong claim for comparable 
consideration. 

A reasonable farm program, aimed at help- 
ing family farms and curtalling the millions 
now paid out to big farm corporations, might 
produce more than enough savings to fi- 
nance the housing conference's 10-year pro- 
gram. 


Facts on the Race for Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, so 
many people have said so much about 
various aspects of our space programs 
that the facts tend to be obscured. Paul 
Martin, chief of the Washington bureau 
of the Gannett News Service, in a re- 
cent interview with Dr. T. Keith Glen- 
nan, Director of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration, made 
clear exactly where we stand in this im- 
portant area of national progress. 

This article is an excellent answer to 
those who are trying to make us believe 
we are so far behind that we may never 
get ahead of the Soviets in outer space. 
The actual situation, as I understand it, 
is that they are ahead only in the power 
of their space vehicles. Even in this 
one area, it becomes increasingly ap- 
parent that the Russians will not main- 
tain their superiority for long if we con- 
tinue to build up our capability. 

So that a wide readership will be able 
to have a fuller understanding of the 
manner in which we are moving steadily 
ahead in the race for space, I ask 
unanimous consent to have Mr. Martin's 
fine article, which appeared in the 
Rochester Democrat & Chronicle on 
March 6, 1960, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: f 
UNITED STATES Isn't BEHIND IN SPACE CONTEST 

(By Paul Martin) 

WASHINGTON, March 5.—The Director of 
the new Federal space agency declared to- 
day, “We are really not behind the Russians 
in exploration of outer space.” 

He is Dr. T. Keith Glennan, former presi- 
dent of Case Institute of Technology at 
Cleveland. He previously served 2 years on 
the Atomic Energy Commission in 1950-52. 

Glennan 18 a stocky, dynamic, straight- 
talking man who inspires confidence, He is 
a 54-year-old scientist and engineer. 

Although the Soviets have made some 
spectacular space shots with bigger payloads, 
Glennan claims the U.S. has learned more 
about the environment of outer space, 

“By making more shots with smaller pay- 
loads, we have been able to turn up a tre- 
mendous amount of information about the 
phenomena we are studying,” he said. 
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“We are judged by the scientific commu- 
nity of the world to have discovered more 
information. At least, we have released 
more than the Russians.” 

REAL PAYOFF 


The real payoff from the space business in 
the future, he contends, is going to come 
from methodical pursuit of knowledge 
through scientific exploration, not spectac- 
ular shots for propaganda purposes. 8 

“Hitting the moon will be nothing,” he 
said. ‘We are laying on the line the brains 
and money and effort to make something 
out of this. We are not trying space shots 
to be spectacular, with no other real effort 
behind it.” 

The greatest danger today, Glennan be- 
lieves, is in the Soviets’ propaganda effort to 
capitalize on thelr space program, not the 
realities of the U.S. position versus Russia 
in rockets and missiles. 

Khrushchev is telling neutral and uncom- 
mitted nations that because the Russians 
hit the moon, it proves the Soviets are the 
world’s greatest military power, and that 
communism is a superior system. 

THE REAL HARM 


„That's the real harm,” Glennan sald. 
“The Soviets have used their achievements 
in space to impress uninformed persons.” 

He is afraid some Americans may be falling 
for this line, while politicians, who spread 
the notion, are helping the Communists at 
their own game. 

“We're making ourselves believe that we 
really are a second class power,” Glennan 
said. “We don't seem to have faith in the ca- 
pabilities of this Nation, which are tremen- 
dous and far superior to any other country 
in the world, 

“I am proud of what our Nation has done 
in a relatively short period of time. That 
does not wash away the necessity for achlev- 
ing the kind of rocket power necessary to ft 
payloads or make deep space probes.” 

Glennan pointed out that scientific space 
exploration and development of military 
missiles for national defense are two entirely 
different programs. 

NOTH USE ROCKETS 


They are related only because they both 
use rockets as propulsion units, and may 
use the same launching pads or similar guid- 
ance and control systems. 

He emphasized that the Soviets are ahead 
of the United States in only one aspect of 
rocketry—the amount of thrust needed to 
propel large vehicles into outer space. He 
called it a weight-lifting problem. 

“Our less powerful rockets when used as 
military missiles are just as effective in 
achieving their purpose as are the larger, 
more powerful rockets of the Soviet Union,” 
he said, “In fact, it is probable that their 
rockets are more powerful than they now 
need for military weapons.” 

Does this mean that the Soviets have bet- 
ter scientists and engineers, or that their 
industry is superior? 

“Not at all.“ Glennan replied, “The Rus- 
sians have no superiority across the board, 
It probably indicates that they have con- 
centrated a larger share of their resources 
N particular job for a longer period of 


TO STAY IN THE LEAD 

Furthermore, Glennan believes that the 
Soviets will continue to lead in the rocket 
propulsion for the next 5 years, if they keep 
up their efforts. This view is shared by Dr. 
Herbert F. York, of Rochester, Director of 
Research for the Defense Department. 

The reason is that the Soviets were laying 
the groundwork for space propulsion between 
1945 and 1953, while the United States was 
relying on manned bombers as a delivery 
system for nuclear weapons. 

Americans must be prepared to understand 
and accept it if the Russians make more 
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spectacular space shots during the 1960 po- 
litical campaign, such as sending rockets to 
Mars or Venus. 

Meanwhile, Glennan said, the United 
States will be pursuing an aggressive and ver- 
satile space program of its own. These are 
the kinds of things we might accomplish: 

1. “We expect to be successful in a manned 
space flight from Cape Canaveral about 125 
miles high and 200 miles downrange,” Glen- 
nan said. “This probably will be as signifi- 
cant as anything which will be done in the 
space fleld this year, here or in Russia. 

2. “We may attempt to put a payload into 
orbit around the moon. That is a really 
difficult task. The Russians have hit the 
moon, bypassed it, and sent a rocket half- 
way around the moon to get a partial picture 
on the far side. But they have never suc- 
ceeded in putting a space vechicle into orbit 
around the moon. We have never tried to 
hit the moon.” 

Glennan claims tha the United States has 
not fully exploited the amount of thrust 
which could be achieved from base boosters 
presently available for space shots or 
missiles. 

“Within the next 12 to 18 months, we 
should begin launching rocket yehicle sys- 
tems that will allow us to match and out- 
match what the Soviet Union has done to 
date,” he said. 

This will result from better utilization of 
thrust from existing base boosters through 
properly designed upper stages. 

At the same time, the space agency will 
be seeking to develop new base boosters in 
the million-pound thrust class, or approxi- 
mately triple what the Soviets now have. 


Labor Reform Legislation of 1959 and Its 
Implications 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN A. LAFORE, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18,1960 


Mr. LAFORE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor, I include a speech 
delivered by my distinguished colleague 
from Pennsylvania, the Honorable CAR- 
ROLL D. Kearns, before the Delaware 
Valley Industrial Editors Association, 
March 16, 1960, at which time Repre- 
sentative Kearns received the Delaware 
Valley Industrial Editors annual com- 
munications award for distinguished 
service in establishing more effective 
communications in the areas of his pub- 
lic interest. The 1958 recipient of this 
award was Gen. Alfred Gruenther and 
the 1959 recipient—Mayor Richardson 
Dilworth, 

The speech follows: 

LABOR REFORM LEGISLATION OF 1959 AND Irs 
IMPLICATIONS 

Last year I had the opportunity to address 
the national conyention of the American 
Association of Industrial Editors in Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. Your invitation this evening 
prompted me to review the remarks pre- 
pared at that time. It does not seem pos- 
sible that so much has happened in the 
labor-management field in the 11 months 
since your Syracuse meeting. 

My trip to Syracuse was a hurried one 
because the House Committee on Education 
and Labor, of which I am ranking minority 
member, was holding hearings on labor re- 
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form legislation. Similar hearings had been 
completed in the Senate but that body had 
not yet acted on any bill. It was generally 
accepted that only the weakest kind of a 
labor reform bill would pass—something 
which was completely acceptable to the 
union leaders. 

The principle of a bill of rights for union 
members had been included in several 
measures introduced in the Congress but 
the likelihood of its being enacted into law 
seemed remote. The curtain had barely risen 
on the drama of the battle for the bill of 
rights and the swell of public opinion which 
gave rise to House approval of the Landrum- 
Griffin bill. The conference between the 
House and the Senate, the climactic scene, 
where the compromise which is the Labor 
Reform Act was hammered out, seemed too 
far in the future to be of any interest. 

When I look back on the Syracuse meeting 
and think of the questions which you raised, 
I must admit to some sense of gratification 
for the events during the following months. 
At Syracuse we talked about the necessity 
for better performance by unions, by mange- 
ment, and by the government in carrying out 
their duties and responsibilities in the labor- 
management area. We talked about the im- 
portance of protecting individual workmen 
in their fundamental rights and I suggested 
that the law must cover the following points 
if a definite goal was to be accomplished: 

1. True democracy within unions must be 
assured. 

2. Honesty in union affairs must be guar- 
anteed. 

3. “Sweetheart” arrangements between 
dishonest employees and union officials must 
be eliminated. 

4. Criminal elements must be eradicated 
from the union movement. 

5. Innocent workmen and small employ- 
ers must be protected against coercive pick- 
eting and secondary boycotts. 

I am proud to say that the new Labor Re- 
form Act is a tremendous stride forward in 
accomplishing every one of these goals. Its 
bill of rights and election provisions go a 
long way toward assuring democracy within 
unions and returning control of labor organ- 
izations to their members. Its reporting, 
disclosure, bonding, and fiduciary relation- 
ship provisions, together with the restric- 
tlons on trusteeships, should be of substan- 
tial help in meeting the problem of dis- 
honesty within unions. Sound provisions 
for the elimination of “sweetheart” con- 
tracts and for the ousting of criminal ele- 
ments from the union movement are in- 
cluded. And finally, important limitations 
on organizational and recognition picketing, 
on secondary boycotts, and on hot cargo 
contracts, provide immeasurable protection 
to employees, and small employers, 

The Labor Reform Act is not perfect. It 
is impossible to write perfect legislation in 
a field as controversial as labor-management 
relations. Particularly when a legislative 
body is “loaded” in favor of unions, as is our 
present Congress, and a substantial part of 
its membership was doing its best to kill 
all needed reform legislation. But, regard- 
less of its faults, we can be proud of the act 
which was finally passed and be grateful 
that the working men and women of our 
country will benefit from its added protec- 
tion. 

Because a major battle was won last fall, 
we cannot rest on our laurels. Already a 
serious attempt is being made to weaken 
these protections by authorizing secondary 
boycotts in the construction industry. I 
have said on many occasions that I believe 
the peculiar problems in that industry ne- 
cessitate some special legislation. In fact, 
one such provision was included in the 
Labor Reform Act. But the bill which is 
presently before the committee, H.R. 9070, 
confuses rather than resolves the problem. 

After listening to testimony on H.R. 9070, 
it is clear to me that there is sharp dis- 
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agreement as to its meaning. The Labor Re- 
form Act is a technical, complicated law- 

Passage of another amendment at this 
time, before the NLRB and the courts have 
had a chance to interpret what has already 
been done, will accomplish nothing. Not 
even its strongest supporters are sure what 
it means, and Congress would be derelict in 
its duty if it should foist such an ambigu- 
ous statute on the public. 

A more fundamental battle than any at- 
tempt to pass weakening amendments 138 
shaping up outside the halls of Congress. 
however. It presents, in my opinion, one 
the most serious threats to our fundamental 
rights as free citizens that I have witnessed 
in many years. I refer to the brazen at- 
tempt of Jimmy Hoffa to dictate to the 
American people whom we are going to send 
to Congress. 

Shortly after the labor reform law was 
enacted, Hoffa announced a list of 56 Mem- 
bers of Congress whom he has decreed must 
be purged. My name, with that of Con- 
gressman WILLIAM AYRES of Ohio, was p 
at the top of the list. Hoffa has said openly 
that the full weight of the Teamsters Union, 
with its millions of dollars in financial 
backing, will be used to make certain w® 
do not return to Congress. 

You may well ask, “Is not Jimmy Hoffa 
entitled to take sides in political contests 
and support the men of his choice?” If 
that were the issue, the answer must, of 
course, be Tes“. He, too, is an American 
with freedom of choice as to his elected 
officials and if the members of the Team- 
sters Union want him as their president that 
is their affair. Under the new law I firmly 
believe they can geta rid of him if they want 
to. 


But the issue is not Hoffa's freedom of 
choice. He has carefully picked 56 Con- 
gressmen who come from evenly divided dis- 
tricts where the voting is always close. 
plan is to use the teamster organization to 
concentrate on defeating the incumbents, 
whether they are Republican or Democrats. 
A ready made organization with virtually 
unlimited funds is a tremendous factor in 
any political campaign. 

Hoffa will take personal credit for defeat- 
ing any of the 56 who fail to be reelected. 
Their opponents will obviously be hand- 
picked by Hoffa but the key point if his plan 
is successful will be his claim to have the 
power to defeat any Congressman of whom 
he disapproves. 

Think for a moment what this means. 
Because of Hoffa, the Teamsters Union has 
been expelled from the AFL-CIO. If any- 
thing, expulsion has strengthened rather 
than weakened the Teamsters. Hoffa 15 
slowly making behind-the-scenes deals or 
working arrangements with other unions. 
The one thing which stands in the way of 
Hoffa's ambition to take over the labor move- 
ment in this country is the 1959 Labor Re- 
form Act. If Hoffa can take personal credit 
for defeating any Congressmen who oppose 
him, this act will have a short and discour- 
aging lite. 

I am positive the American people do not 
want any special interest group to take over 
their Congress, particularly if the group is 
controlled by a man like Hoffa. But we can- 
not afford to sit back and hope it will not 
happen. Hoffa has the organization and he 
has the funds to carry out his threats. Men 
and women like yourselves, regardless of 
whether you have been active in politics, 
must share the burden of defeating Hoffa. 
We cannot afford to sit back and hope some- 
one else will do the job for us. 

To offset the Teamsters organization, a 
Committee To Reelect Hoffa-Threatened 
Congressmen” has been formed. I asked Mr. 
Kenneth O. McGuiness, the national chair- 
man of the committee, to accompany me 
this evening and tell you something about 
its activities, 
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I cannot emphasize too strongly the threat 
With which we are faced. I implore you to 
Bive it your serious consideration and to do 
your best to see that the voters rather than 
any union official select our Representatives. 


Namesake Towns Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 18,1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
Namesake Towns Association is a yolun- 
teer organization devoted to the encour- 
agement of cultural exchange visits and 
affiliation projects between towns and 
communities in different parts of the 
World usually, though not always, of 
identical names. This group is accred- 
ited to the United Nations as a nongoy- 
ernmental organization, and its interna- 
tional president, Mrs: George Spencer of 
New York City, is a member of President 
Eisenhower's civic committee. 

I am a strong advocate of vastly in- 
Creased programs of international cul- 
tural exchange as a means of promoting 
understanding and world peace. Tour- 
ism and travel; exchanges in the fields of 
Music, art, and drama; radio and tele- 
Vision programs; sports and motion pic- 
tures; reciprocal visits of trade missions 
and other delegations—all these are vital 
and call for development. To meet the 
massive Soviet competition in the eco- 
nomie and cultural fields we must mount 
an effort commensurate with our objects 
and resources. We need to exploit every 
responsible project that helps to inte- 
grate the free world. 

Recently Namesake Towns initiated an 
affiliation program between New York 
and Japan, and by a coincidence several 
weeks later a member of our Armed 
Forces stationed in Japan wrote to me 
indicating the reaction in Tokyo and 
Offering his cooperation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the de- 
Scription of Namesake Towns Association 
and an excerpt from the letter from 
Capt. David Heritch, of the U.S. Air 
Force, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the descrip- 
tion and excerpt were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Namesake Towns Association, New Tonk 

Crry, N. L. 

It is perhaps now, more important than 
ever before for the peoples of the world to 
get to know and understand one another even 
better. The NTA performs a very valuable 
service in helping promote international 
goodwill and understanding. As the work 
has expanded to many different countries, 
some towns who have no namesakes are co- 
Operating as well. 

Has your town done anything in connec- 
tion with your sister city? If you haven't, 
how is a good time to start a project. If 
your town is already active, why not expand 
your program? In either case we will be 
delighted to help. 

How the NTA operates: In the town the 
iniative is usually taken by the mayor. 
When a project is decided upon, it is ad- 
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visable to contact the NTA so that all efforts 
in the towns can be coordinated, and the 
initial contacts made. Official exchange of 
greetings usually start the program, the 
mayor is honorary chairman of the local 
committee on which are representatives from 
all groups, clubs, newspapers, radio, and TV, 
schools, etc., so that a real cross-section of 
the community is represented. Each town 
selects the type of project best suited to its 
own needs Keeping the NTA informed of 
their activities. The NTA will cooperate 
fully and will ‘suggest speakers, films, etc., 
and makes oversea contacts. 

Projects: We have found the following 
ideas helpful in town-to-town projects. 
Art exchange exhibitions are arranged of 
paintings and photographs from the sister 
city. These can also be exhibited in their 
own town prior to departure, contests are 
arranged to chose material. Childrens art 
work is always of great interest. 

Chambers of commerce: Their interest and 
cooperation is invaluable in arranging for 
participation of businessmen and industrial- 
ists. Special shop displays can be planned; 
fairs and exhibitions arranged. A Name- 
sake Town Week can be planned. 

Churches: With the cooperation of the 
clergy simultaneous services can be given 
once a year, with perhaps a guest preacher 
from overseas. The date chosen can be a 
mutually satisfactory day. United Nations 
Day is one which we have found to be very 
popular. Children’s Christmas services are 
a great success and a collection of toys can 
be made to be sent to children’s wards in 
hospitals. 

Garden clubs and horticultural societies: 
They find that exchange of seeds and infor- 
mation are of great value in promoting in- 
terest in local flower shows and conservation 
projects, 

Historical societies: They are invaluable in 
helping to promote Interest in historical 
events, setting up celebrations, and giving 
out information, arranging historic tours, 
and so forth. 

Hospitals: Hospitals exchange of scrap- 
books and letters between long-term patients 
have been found to be of real value. Doctors 
and nurses aleo enjoy and profit by the 
exchange of medical information. 

Magazines and books: They are always very 
much appreciated. A regular exchange with 
the sister city can be of great mutual 
interest. 

Press: Reciprocal exchange of news is of 
great interest to both communities. Local 
papers can exchange feature stories at reg- 
ular intervals; competitions can be arranged. 

Schools: Our program is of great value to 
schools. Correspondence and exchange of 
scrap books have been found very popu- 
lar. Real and lasting friendships are 
formed through pen pals. The preparation 
of a scrap book can be a class project. Much 
is learned in preparing the material as well 
as in reading the book received. 

Service clubs: So many have international 
interests so that their cooperation is of 
enormous yalue, and a program on their 
sister city can be a great contribution. 
Worthwhile projects can be helped in both 
communities, 

Tape recordings: These*are fascinating 
and should be done as often as possible, 

Youth organization: Their contribution 
can be most helpful and they can also have 
fun exchanging records, etc. 

Special events: Namesake Town Day, we 
suggest that 1 day a year be set aside for 
a special exchange of greetings with your 
namesake town, during this day there could 
be special ceremonies at the town hall, spe- 
cial radio and TV programs, shop displays, 
eto. United Nations Day has been found a 
very good day to focus attention on the town 
to town project as well as to bring to the 
notice of all, the vital contribution to the 
cause of world peace made by the U.N, 
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Meetings: International and regional 
meetings are planned so that all will be 
given the opportunity to participate in valu- 
able exchange of views and discuss future 
plans. 

Namesake Town News: This newsletter 
ean only be as interesting as the informa- 
tion it contains. For this information we 
rely on you, sọ please send us details of 
your communities activities, not only in con- 
nection with your sister city, but also items 
of topical or historical interest which other 
towns would like to know about. 

What you can do: Find out. what your 
community is doing. If there is no town 
affillation program, try and get one started, 
and contact us. If your town is already 
active, find out if there are ways in which 
you could be of help; maybe the activities 
could be expanded; get more schools and 
service clubs interested, i.e Rotary Clubs 
and women's organizations; see if there are 
possibilities for exchange students, teachers, 
clergy. In all these projects we could help 
you. Keep in touch with us at all times. 

Travel Service: From so many lands come 
invitations to the citizens of their sister 
cities to visit them. Through these visits 
come greater understanding and friendship 
between the namesake towns. 

This is a project we have always encour- 
aged and we are delighted to cooperate in 
any way to help facilitate travel arrange- 
ments between namesake towns in all parts 
of the world and to make these visits as in- 
teresting as-possible for official high ranking 
dignitaries as well as for the private tourist. 
Coordination of arrangements is essential for 
maximum benefit to all. A special travel 
department has been set up, and we are in a 
position to make all travel arrangements 
for you at no extra cost. Group travel has 
many financial and other benefits, and a 
charter flight can be arranged at a very low 
cost. All those taking part in the latter 
must be members of the NTA to qualify 
with the regulations. If you are interested 
in receiving further particulars would you 
kindly fill in and return the following 
questionnaire. 

To: NAMESAKE TOWNS ASSOCIATION 
91 Central Park West, 
New York City 23, N.Y. 

I (we) are interested in visiting our sister 

I will form a group in my 


We wish to leave mn by 
air/shipsreturning on visiting the 
following countrles We are inter- 


ested in As 
would like to take advantage ot the charter 
flight. From our town there should ve 
Should you be interested, prior to 
your trip, we can make ayailable to you a 
film presentation of the country you wish 
to visit. This might be the opportunity for 
calling a meeting in your community. 
(In the United Kingdom, please send 
travel inquiries to Miss Erna Low, 47 Old 
Brompton Road, London SW 7, England.) 


MarcH 8, 1960. 
Hon. Senator JACOB Javits, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Javits: Much talk is going 
on here in Japan about New York City be- 
coming the sister city of Tokyo, Japan. 

If I am out of order please do not hesi- 
tate and throw this missive in file 13. 

I have lived all my life in New York City 
until called to service in 1941. My voting 
address 602 W. 188th Street, N.Y. County 
Serial No. C74206, in the 56 ED, 15 AD, and 
I have a paid up dues card. 

This is my third tour in this part of the 
world, I first arrived in 1945 and became 
a member of the occupation forces, assigned 
to SCAP, ESS, after recall in 1950, sent to 
Clark AFB, Philippines, in 1956 returned to 
Japan and presently stationed at Tachikawa 
Air Force Base. 
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With your permission sir; if I can be of 
some small assistance to the program of the 
sister city program please do not hesitate 
and call on me. If you or our Honorable 
Mayor Wagner feel that I am out of order, I 
do understand. 

Thank you for your time and interest. 


Respectfully, 
Davm Harro. 
Captain, U.S. Air Force. 


Family Farm Income Act 


SPEECH 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to have an opportunity to add my com- 
ments to the remarks of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MIcHEL] on the so- 
called Family Farm Income Act of 1960 
because I believe this bill is in direct 
contradiction to the thinking of a ma- 
jority of the farm operators in my part 
of South Dakota and, I believe, of the 
Nation generally. f: 

I am just fm the throes of completing 
the tabulations on a questionnaire which 
I sent out to all boxholders in my dis- 
trict a month ago. I have not had an 
opportunity to check this proposition 
percentagewise, but I believe, from hav- 
ing gone over each returned question- 
naire and having read the comments 
which were made, that 75 percent of the 
farmers and the farmer-ranchers have 
told me that the farm program should 
be junked. They have told me over and 
over again that the present support pro- 
gram has simply made the large farmers 
larger and the small farmers smaller. 

You can imagine my interest, Mr. 
Chairman, in studying the so-called farm 
bill introduced in the House by some 20 
of my colleagues, most of whom are in- 
clined to lean just a little toward the 
idea of regulating and controlling the 
lives of the American people. This bill 
would completely regulate, completely 
control, and completely place into a 

_straitjacket all of agriculture. As it has 
been described on the floor of this House, 
the family farm income bills offer the 
farmers of this country only payments, 
permits, and peasantry. 

The present farm program has more 
or less control over some 21 crops; this 
proposed farm bill would add regula- 
tions, permits, and controls to some 250 
farm products, including cattle, hogs, 
sheep, chickens, turkeys, eggs, and every- 
thing else, In fact, everything that is 
produced on the farm will come under 
strict regulation and control. Someone 
in Washington will decide how many 
head of beef may be placed on the mar- 
ket each year, and then the distribution 
will be handed down from here to the 
States, to the counties, to the farmer, 
and he will be given an allotment. If he 
has been running 300 cattle, he will be 
allowed to run 250. If he has been rais- 
ing 10, he will be cut to 7% head. 

This is not bad. On his croplands, he 
must give up 10 percent without any 
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compensation and then, in addition, he 
can give up another 30 percent for which 
he will receive payment in kind. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let us remember 
this: We can take 10 or 30 percent from 
the large operator and we have not hurt 
him much, but take 10 or 30 percent from 
the small operator without any compen- 
sation and he is forced out of business. 
This is not a small farmer bill—it is a 
big farmer bill. It freezes_a man’s op- 
erations and then reduces that operation 
by from 10 to 40 percent. 

Young farmers write to me constantly 
and demand the repeal of the present 
law which freezes the acreage of wheat. 
They tell me that the big operator over- 
plants, pays his penalty, and soon ob- 
tains additional acreage allotment, while 
the small operator cannot afford this 
route. He is forced to operate the small 
acreage he is allowed and must turn to 
production of some other product in 
order to increase his income, to meet ris- 
ing costs resulting from New Deal spend- 
ing inflation. A young man cannot start 
now—what would it be like if every- 
thing his area produces is frozen into a 
production straitjacket? 

This bill is intended to simply further 
regiment the farmer. As I have said so 
many times before, there is no farm prob- 
lem. The problem is one of foreign 
policy—the problem is one of foreign im- 
ports. What we are doing is importing 
the food that goes onto our tables and 
the fiber which goes onto our backs, and 
the production of the acreage supplanted 
by these imports must go somewhere, so 
we call upon the Federal Government to 
purchase this production. This produc- 
tion is not surplus to American needs, it 
is simply supplemental. Supplemental, 
that is, to these agricultural imports.. 

Last year we imported more than two 
million head of beef. Across the Nation 
generally it requires the annual produc- 
tion of an average of 20 acres to produce 
a beef. It also requires an average of 
2 years to put that beef on the market. 
The beef imports last year alone sup- 
planted the production of more than 80 
million acres. These 80 million acres had 
to be used for some other purpose, and 
the production is branded by this Con- 
gress and the Nation as surplus. 

This production is not surplus, Mr. 
Speaker, itis supplanted. 

This so-called Family Farm Income 
Act of 1960 makes no pretense of getting 
at the root of the evil. The evil is im- 
ports. Agricultural imports is the cancer 
that is eating away the life of the great 
agricultural industry in America. This 
so-called farm bill is not a farm bill— 
it is simply another import subsidy bill. 
It is just another patch, if you please, 
placed upon the open sore where the 
import cancer is draining. 

If Congress is interested in doing some- 
thing for agriculture, it will operate and 
remove the cancer. Covering the sores 
where the cancer is draining is only a 
subterfuge. It is only admitting that 
Congress does not have sufficient intesti- 
nal fortitude to go to the root of the evil, 
which evil is agricultural imports. 

Instead of trying to stop the evil, this 
Congress passed a law reducing tariffs, 
and beef, lamb, mutton, pork, feed 
grains, sugar, wool, and processed woolen 
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goods, and everything else that domestic 
agriculture should be producing comes 
rolling across our borders in ever-in- 
creasing amounts, and the American 
farmer is asked to reduce his acreage and 
his production to make room for it. 

Mr. Speaker, we have no farm prob- 
lem—we are blighted with only an im- 
port problem. All that these so-called 
farm bills do is to further put the farmer 
out of business, force him to cut down 
his production in order to make room for 
more imports, and to further shackle him 
with regulations, controls, payments, 
permits, and peasantry. 

My suggestion for a Family Farm In- 
come Act of 1960, Mr. Speaker, is to pass 
the Balley-Mason bill, which would re- 
turn the regulation and control of tariffs 
and quotas to the Tariff Commission, an 
arm of the Congress, which would limit 
these agricultural imports. Then we 
should freeze all of the so-called sur- 
pluses, taking them off the market com- 
pletely and then remove all regulations, 
controls, and shackles from agriculture 
and put it completely on a free-entér- 
prise, supply-and-demand basis. 

If this were done today, Mr. Speaker, 
the Tariff Commission would find that it 
would be necessary to allow substantial 
imports to come into this country, as we 
do not have sufficient acres in this coun- 
try to produce the food and fiber needed 
by the people of this Nation. 

Remove the cancer. Let the patient 
get well. Give the youth of America an 
opportunity to live on the farm, expand 
and grow according to his own ability. 
Prove to the world that America is still 
the land of the free and the home of un- 
shackled free enterprise. 

The choice, Mr. Speaker, is between 
that and payments, permits, and peas- 
antry. 


Commemorative Stamp for Poland’s 
Paderewski 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 18,1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, over the 
years, the Post Office, through issuance 
of special stamps, has depicted, in minia- 
ture, the Nation’s famous men and wom- 
en; great events in history; and out- 
standing organizations, industries, and 
national wonders. 

In a special “champions of liberty” 
series, too, we have honored leaders and 
fighters for freedom of foreign lands. 

As we know, November 6, 1960, marks 
the 100th anniversary of Ignace Pade- 
rewski's birth—Poland’s famous musical 
artist, statesman, soldier, and freedom 
fighter. 

Among the great men of foreign 
lands—who have stanchly fought for 
freedom—Paderewski ranks high in the 
esteem of his countrymen, and freedom- 
loving people throughout the world. 

In recognition of his outstanding con- 
tribution as an artist, soldier and states- 
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man, I believe that the issuance of a 
Special commemorative stamp in the 

champion of liberty” series honoring 
his life and work is indeed merited. 

Overall, I believe it would accomplish 
two objectives: 

First, pay just tribute to the life and 
deeds of a great man who made an out- 
Standing contribution to his beloved 
homeland, Poland, and to the world in 
the fields of music, politics, and as a re- 
lentless fighter for freedom in peace and 
War; and 

Second, by so honoring Paderewski, to 
pay homage to the many sons of Po- 
land” who keep alive the fires of liberty 

their own Communist-subjugated 

d, as well as contribute constructively 

&s strong creative citizens of many lands 
Progress and peace in the world. 

Believing that the inclusion of Pade- 
rewskl in the “champion of liberty“ series 
is merited, I have contacted the Post- 
master General to urge that this be done 
as soon as possible. 

Recently, I was pleased to receive from 

Charles Burke, Washington repre- 
Sentative of the Polish American Con- 
Gress, a fine letter in support of the idea 
of issuing a commemorative stamp hon- 
oring Paderewski, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to have the letter printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection the letter 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
&s follows: 

POLISH AMERICAN CONGRESS, INC., 
Washington, D.C., March 8, 1960. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C 

My Dran Senator Wurr: The U.S. Post 
Office Department is now issuing special 
stamps in the “champion of liberty” series 

heroes and great men of other 
lands who have worked and fought for the 
treedom of man. 

It seems to us that such a stamp honoring 
Ignace J. Paderewski on the 100th anni- 
versary of his birth (Nov. 6, 1860) should be 
issued by our Post Office Department. 

Ignace J. Paderewski was in a true sense 
a champion of liberty. He was not only a 
reat artist and humanitarian but also a 
Stateman who throughout his life worked, 
fought, and pleaded for the freedom of man. 

During the First World War he interrupted 
his artistic career and worked for the inde- 
pendence of Poland. He was instrumental 
in organizing an independent Polish army in 
France recruited in 1917-18 in the United 
States, Canada, South America, and Western 
Europe. This army fought at the side of 
the allies on the Western front. 

He was chairman of the Polish delegation 
to the peace conference in Versailles and on 
behalf of Poland signed the peace treaty by 
Which Poland regained her independence. 

He assisted in organizing the Polish Re- 
Public in 1918 and 1919, and was the first 
Polish delegate to the Council of Ambas- 
sadors at the League of Nations in 1920. 

When the Second World War broke out and 
Poland was overrun by Soviet Russia and 
Germany, Paderewski, for the second time 
in his life, interrupted his career and set 
himself the task of laboring for the libera- 
tion of his native Poland. 

He was instrumental in forming the Polish 
Government in Exile in 1939 and was Chair- 
man of the National Council of the Republic 
of Poland functioning in France and later 
in England, 

In 1940 on his 80th birthday, aged and 
Weary but spiritually valiant, Paderewski 
arrived in the United States to work for the 
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independence of his distressed homeland. 
He died in New York on June 29, 1941, and 
by special authorization of President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt is buried In Arlington Na- 
tion Cemetery, 

It seems to us that a stamp honoring this 
great man, this true champion of liberty, 
Ignace J. Paderewski, should be issued by 
our Post Office. Department in the series 
of stamps honoring champions of Uberty“ of 
other lands. 

This matter is now under consideration by 
the Postmaster General who advises us that 
the name of Ignace J. Paderewski is still 
being considered. Your intervention with 
the Postmaster General would be greatly 
helpful and deeply appreciated. 

Respectfully yours, 
CHARLES BURKE, 
Washington Representative, Polish 
American Congress, 


Final Plans for the 1960 Census 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 4960 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Cen- 
sus and Government Statistics of the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, I would like to inform my col- 
leagues that the Director of the Bureau 
of the Census has made a final report re- 
garding the taking of the 1960 census. 
Dr. Robert W. Burgess, Director of the 
Bureau of the Census, testified at the 
hearing before our subcommittee this 
morning. He was accompanied by his 
able staff, Dr. A. Ross Eckler, Deputy Di- 
rector; Dr. Henry Sheldon, Chief, Demo- 
graphic Statistics Branch; Mr. Morris H. 
Hansen, Assistant Director, Statistical 
Standards; and Mr. Walter Kehres, As- 
sistant Director for Administration, 

Dr. Burgess’ remarks were directed 
primarily to a number of questions which 
I submitted to the Bureau of the Census 
in advance of the hearing. 

In view of the widespread interest in 
the taking of the 1960 census, both in 
the House and on the part of the public 
generally, I am pleased to insert in the 
Recorp the entire text of Dr. Burgess’ 
statement. 

In submitting this material for the 
Recorp, I want to state that I was most 
favorably impressed by the way the Bu- 
reau of the Census has prepared for this 
great undertaking. The statement fol- 
lows: 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT W. BURGESS, DIRECTOR, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, BEFORE THE SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON CENSUS AND GOVERNMENT 
SratTistics or THE HOUSE Post OFFICE AND 
CIVIL Service COMMITTEE, ON Marcu 18, 
1960 
T am pleased to appear before this sub- 

committee for a further review of the Census 

Bureau's plans for the taking of the 1960 

census, Thanks to the establishment of this 

subcommittee, we have had the benefit of the 
active interest of more Members of the Con- 
gress than is usual during the period of 
planning a major census. It was distinctly 
beneficial to the morale of our organization 
that a number of the members of this sub- 
committee visited our operation some months 
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ago in order to review our plans and examine 
some of the equipment being put into final 
shape for the 1960 census operations. 

I will now turn, Mr, Chairman, to con- 
sideration of the specific questions included 
in your letter of March 1, 1960. Naturally, 
my colleagues and I are prepared to discuss 
any of the questions in greater detail if the 
comparatively brief answers furnished are 
not sufficient for your needs. 

1, What significant changes in the 1960 
census plans have occurred since you re- 
ported to us on April 8, 1959? 

The significant changes in our plans since 
our previous hearing are relatively few, since 
“dress rehearsal” had already been conducted 
at that time. Five points may have enough 
special interest, however, to warrant their 
being mentioned: 

(a) The question on mother tongue, which 
was discussed (point 6) at our previous hear- 
ing, has definitely been included on the final 
questionnaire, where it will apply to all the 
foreign born. After a careful canvass of the 
items that might be excluded to make way 
for this, we decided that the elimination of 
citizenship would Involve the smallest loss, 
since the annual registration of aliens pro- 
vides a substantial amount of information 
on noncitizens and since our current popu- 
lation survey makes it possible for us to 
measure their characteristics at relatively 
small cost. However, citizenship information 
is secured in New York State at its expense 
to meet requirements of that State for 
legislative apportionment. 

(b) On the housing questionnaire, three 
items carried as sample inquires in the North 
Carolina test census (water supply, bath and 
fiush tollet) have been changed to 100 per- 
cent inquiries, 

(c) The decision has been reached to at- 
tempt to get information on all Americans 
ving outside the United States and its out- 
lying areas. In previous censuses enumera- 
tion of presons overseas had been confined 
to members of the Armed Forces and em- 
ployees of Government agencies, but in 1960 
we are attempting to cover other Americans 
working abroad, as well as those outside the 
country for other reasons. 

(d) We have firmed up the extent of use 
of the single stage (or traditional) method 
of enumeration, This procedure will be fol- 
lowed in areas characterized by relatively low 
density of population and less prevalence of 
all weather roads. Included in such areas 
are most of the mountain and western plains 
States, the north woods areas of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Michigan and Maine and exten- 
sive rural areas in Southern States. About 
18 percent of the population will be enu- 
merated by this method. 

(e) In addition, two personnel changes of 
some significance have been made in the field 
organization, These include the establish- 
ment of a technical officer for most of our 
district offices and of a field reviewer for 
most crew lender districts. The technical 
officers, practically all of whom had four 
years or more of college training, will have 
the task of training the crew leaders and 
supervising the quality control operations of 
the field and office reviewers. The field re- 
viewers will assist the crew leaders in the 
inspection of the early returns prepared by 
each enumerator and the operation of the 
quality control procedures, on the basis of 
which unsatisfactory enumerators will either 
be retrained or replaced. 

2. Do you foresee any particular dificul- 
ties in carrying out your plans? 

The major difficulties anticipated in con- 
nection with the decennial census involve 
the supply of workers in certain geographic 
locations or with certain key skills. Speci- 
fically, it is anticipated that it may be difi- 
cult to get enough enumerators in a number 
of the large cities. With the possible excep- 
tion noted under question 3 below we expect 
to be able to carry out our present plans. 
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Special steps are being taken, however, par- 
ticularly in New York, Chicago, and Los 
Angeles, to meet the possibility that an in- 
sufficient number of applicants may be re- 
ferred through normal channels, 

A second problem relates to the supply of 
programers for our electronic equipment 
which was inspected by a number of the 
members of this committee a few months ago. 
Advertisements in Washington papers have 
called attention to the opportunities offered 
in California and elsewhere for persons 
trained in programing for our specific type 
of electronic equipment. Even though the 
tasks for which the persons are being re- 
cruited are often in connection with Fed- 
eral programs, the salaries offered are sub- 
stantially above our own, since the work 
is being done on a contract basis, freeing the 
agencies involved of the specific regulations 
under which we must operate. As a result, 
we have lost a number of persons after a 
year or two of training and we must adopt 
the costly procedure of training new people 
at a late date for work for which we thought 
we had already made adequate provision. 

3. What is the anticipated cost of the 
census? How does it compare with the cost 
of the 1950 census? 

The anticipated cost of the 18th decennial 
census, including agriculture, population and 
housing, is still $118 million, as discussed 
in answer to question 3 in the April 8, 1959, 
hearing record. The appropriation for the 
1950 census was $90,618,000. To repeat the 
1950 census in 1960, taking into account the 
growth in population and the increases in 
all costs since 1950, would cost approximately 
$131 million. 

While plans have been made on the basis 
of $118 million, it is only fair to note that 
the heavy expenses of field collection are 
affected by such factors as weather, our 
ability to recruit field personnel in time, and 
the ability to retain personnel at the rates 
we have set. The field costs, which occur in 
April, May, and June of this year, are such 
a large part of the total costs of the census 
that we shall not know exactly where we 
stand overall until that work has been com- 
pleted. A small percentage error here can 
increase the overall cost of the census by 
several million dollars. Should the expe- 
rience with the field collection of the sched- 
ules be less favorable than expected it may 
be necessary to request supplemental funds 
or delay the completion of the census. How- 
ever, if conditions are favorable, our esti- 
mated total should permit us to complete 
the job. The fleld collection for the census 
of agriculture was done within the budget 
that had been establiched for that work. 

4. What is the prospective timing of the 
Major phases of the census? How will the 
timing be improved over past censuses? 

In areas where the two-stage approach 
of enumeration is used (as described in pre- 
vious hearings before the subcommittee) we 
believe that the initial canyass of the pop- 
ulation will be virtually complete in about 
2 weeks, The remaining canvass, involving 
the collection of the sample information 
from one household in four, will take an- 
other 4 weeks. In the other areas of the 
country where all the items are collected in 
the course of a single visit, it is estimated 
that the bulk of the work will be completed 
in 4 to 6 weeks. It is to be noted, however, 
that in both the single-stage and two-stage 
areas there will be a number of small places 
where unusual delays cccur, and the clean- 
up work may not be completed until more 
than 2 months after the starting date of 
the census. 

The prospective timing of the tabulations 
and publications is about as indicated in the 
April hearings, namely, the determination 
and issuance of State population figures in 
November 1960 and completion of all planned 
tabulations by December 1962. On the whole, 
results will be forthcoming 12 to 18 months 
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earlier than the dates of corresponding parts 
of the 1950 Census. The great speedup is, 
of course, due to a combination of factors, 
including the greater use of sampling and of 
electronic equipment. 

5. What steps are you taking to improve 
the quality of the census results? 

Steps to improve the quality of the census 
results include: 

(a) More effective quality control proce- 
dures in the data collection operations in the 
field will be carried out through a formal 
statistical quality control procedure in- 
volying a careful review of enumerators“ 
work on a sample basis. 

(b) As we stated in our earlier hearings, 
we are separating the census into two stages 
(for about four-fifths of the population) so 
that fuller attention can be given to obtain- 
ing adequate coverage of the population in 
the first stage of the census, and fuller at- 
tention can be given to obtaining accept- 
able responses to the various questions asked 
of sample households in the second stage 
of the census. 

(c) More effective training of crew leaders 
and enumerators, and supervising their 
work, made possible by the personnel changes 
described in 1(e) above. The improvement 
here results in part from concentration on 
one stage of the canvass at a time. 

(d) As previously reported, provision is 
made, for the first time, to leave question- 
naires to be filled out by the respondents. 
This allows respondents more time for joint 
consideration of answers among family 
members, and for checking with records. 

(e) Separation of the canvass for the 
census of agriculture from the canvass for 
the censuses of population and housing. 
This makes it possible to collect the agri- 
culture census information in the fall near 
the end of the crop year and before tenant 
farmers have moved. It should improve the 
censuses of population and housing by sim- 
plifying the highly complex operations that 
the enumerator was supposed to understand 
and carry out when all censuses were taken 
simultaneously. 

6. What is being done to keep the burden 
on respondents to a minimum? How long 
will it take, on the average, for a household 
to fill out the advance forms and to be inter- 
viewed? ° 

The considerable extension in the use of 
sampling is the major feature of the Bu- 
reau's program to reduce the burden on the 
average respondent. In the case of the great 
bulk of the questions for individuals and 
for housing units, the reporting require- 
ments have been eliminated for three fam- 
ilies out of four. 

It is estimated that a household would 
need on the average not more than 10 min- 
utes to fill out the advance census report, 
and not more than 4 or 5 minutes to do its 
share in discussing the report with the enu- 
merator. In addition, the one household in 
four that will be asked to fill out a sample 
household schedule and mail it to the local 
census office normally would not require 
more than 20 to 30 minutes for this. Be- 
cause of the use of sampling, this additional 
time will not be required of three-fourths of 
the households. 

7. What are the numbers and kinds of 
personnel to be employed in taking and 
processing the census? 

The number of people who will be em- 
ployed in taking the census will be about 
160,000 enumerators, about 10,000 crew 
leaders, 405 district supervisors, and several 
thousand technical assistants, field review- 
ers, and temporary editing and control 
clerks. In processing the census, that is to 
say, carrying through subsequent operations, 
some 3,000 employees will be required, most 
of them for periods varying from 3 to 18 
months. 

8, How la the Post Office Department co- 
operating in the census procedures? 
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The Post Office Department is cooperating 
very effectively with the Census Bureau in 
distributing the Advance Forms to all house- 
holds, in assigning geographic locations to 
reallocated forms of persons enumera! 
away from home, in handling the mail re- 
turn of the sample household question- 
naires, and in forwarding promptly all mall- 
ing matter from and to census offices. 

9. Has the public been effectively in- 
formed of the character and Importance of 
the forthcoming census? 

The public information program for the 
1960 census of population and housing will 
be in its 1,000th day when this census opens 
on Friday, April 1. The purpose of this 
information campaign has been to pass the 
word on to as many of the 180 million per- 
sons in the United States as might be 
reached by press, radio, television, and word 
of mouth. Without the helpful participa- 
tion of every household in the United States, 
the big census job could not be done. 

The 1960 census is one of the big news 
stories of the year. This is evidenced by 
the fact that each day's mall brings to the 
Census Bureau’s Public Information Office 
hundreds of clippings from newspapers all 
over the country. These clippings, as well 
as the large number of local radio and TV 
presentations, have been based very largely 
upon local releases from our regionai and 
district offices. This weck’s issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post contains an article 
about “The Big Count.“ The February 
Reader's Digest presented a fine digest of an 
excellent article which the National Geo- 
graphic magazine published last November. 
“The Things They Tell the Census Taker” 
was presented in the March issue of Family 
Circle magazine. Scores of other magazines 
have carried similar stories, 

One of the most helpful alds to the cen- 
sus public information program is the work 
done by the advertising council. With the 
Cleveland advertising firm of Meldrum and 
Fewsmith serving as volunteer agency, kits 
were prepared for distribution to newspa- 
pers, radio stations, and television stations. 
The returns from the Advertising Council's 
program literally have been overwhelming. 

The National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters and the distaff or- 
ganization of American Women in Radio and 
Television have given excellent support to 
the informational program. 

As a public service project, the Reming- 
ton-Rand Corp. produced a 15-minute film 
called Census 60.“ We obtained 400 copies 
of this film for distribution to televilson sta- 
tions through our census district offices. 
From all over the country the census dis- 
trict offices report that the film is being used 
extensively. 

The National Educational Television and 
Radio Center produced nine 30-minute shows 
dealing with various phases of the census 
and the use of census statistics which are 
being presented in weekly series over all edu- 
cational television stations of the country. 
The Georgetown University Forum produced 
& 30-minute radio tape for presentation over 
the 150 stations affiliated with this program 
and coples have gone to all our 400 regional 
and district supervisers for offering to other 
radio stations. 

Because we know that most of those who 
will supply the answers when the census 
takers call will be housewives, we have di- 
rected special efforts to get the word to them. 
We have sent special kits of information for 
study and discussion programs to 125,000 
women's clubs throughout the country. 
With these kits went letters from the heads 
of their respective national organizations 
pointing up the importance of cooperation 
in the census. Incidentally, we expect that 
the great majority of the census takers will 
be women and many of these will come from 
the ranks of those who have already studied 
the subject of the 1960 census. 
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Through the cooperation of the Scholastic 
gazines Corp. in New York and the Ameri- 
dan Education Publications of Wesleyan Uni- 
Versity at Middletown, Conn., the word about 
the 1960 census has been passed into the 
Schools all over the country. 

Many Members of Congress have helped 
by discussing the census in their newslet- 
ters and in radio and television reports to 
their constituents. 

10, What are the most important new 
Questions to be included in the 1960 census? 

The most important new questions in- 
Cluded in the 1960 census are those calling 
for Place of work and method of trans- 
Portation to work and for additional hous- 
ing equipment items, including home food 
Treezers, washing machines and dryers, alr- 
Conditioning units, fuel for water heating, 
number of bathrooms and number of pas- 
senger automobiles, and concerning source 
ot water and facilities for sewerage disposal 
Outside cities of 50,000, In addition, some 
ot the questions previously used have addi- 
tional subdivisions in 1960. Thus, the re- 
Port on school attendance will distinguish 
those attending private and public schools 
and the report on housing condition will 
show three categories (sound, deteriorating, 
and dilapidated) rather than two. 

11. What the the likely changes in con- 
Fresslonal apportionment resulting from the 
1960 census? 

The census leafiet of March 26, 1959, pre- 
ented in congressional apportion- 
Ment which would result from 1960 State 
Populations as then estimated. It showed 
that 5 States were expected to gain and 13 

to lose Representatives. I should like 
Tepeat the warning against placing too 
much dependence upon the specific gains or 
losses shown for individual States in these 
Preliminary estimates. While this release 
is serviceable as giving a general pattern of 
the kinds of changes to be expected it is not 
a dependable guide to the precise States 
Which will be affected nor to their exact 
number of seats after reapportionment. 

12. What are some of the other important 
Population and housing developments the 
Census will measure? 

The census will provide data on such 
Subjects as: 

(a) The population and number of hous- 

units in every community, township, 
County and State. 

(b) The characteristics of the population 
and housing of each area, including the 
Population of congressional districts. 

(c) The relative growth of cities and 
Metropolitan areas in comparison with rural 
and other areas. 

(d) Changes in the educational level. 

(e) Changes in the number of households 
und in the size of households. 

(f) Changes in the numbers of owned 
and rented homes, and in the condition of 
homes, 

(g) The numbers and proportions of 
olds with relatively low amd those 
With relatively high incomes. 

(h) The occupations in which people in 
different parts of the country are engaged. 

(1) The number and proportion of hous- 
ing units that are below accepted standards. 

(J) The distribution of various ethnic 
and racial groups in our population. 

(k) The distribution of some of the con- 
Yeniences of modern life, such as television, 
air conditioning, home food freezers, etc. 

(1) The numbers of persons who travel in- 
to or out of specified counties to go to work 
and the means of transportation they use. 

(m) The characteristics of part-time and 
full-time workers. z 

(n) The occupations being followed by 
Persons in the older age groups. 

(9) The continued migration from rural 
to urban areas, 

13. In the past, the census of agriculture 
Was taken together with population and 
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housing. This time, you have split it off 
and conducted it during the fall of 1959. 
Does it appear that this separation will make 
your operations more efficient? 

The separation of the census of agricul- 
ture from the census of population and 
housing has several advantages, some of 
which were noted in the answer to question 
5; 

(a) The reports on the production of each 
farm are secured from the operators who 
were on those farms during the preceding 
year, since they were collected before many 
of them had moved. 

(b) The enumeration for Population and 
Housing in rural ereas is speeded up since 
enumerators are not required to fill in a 
census of agriculture form at the same time. 

(e) By reducing the burden on the 
enumerator and the respondent, a more ef- 
fective job will be done in each of the 
censuses, 


Prize-Winning Essay by Donald Owens, 
Winner Over 3,500 Entries in Los An- 
geles Examiner’s Bill of Rights Essay 
Contest, Resident of the Great 23d 
District, California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, Iam please to present to you 
and all the other Members of this dis- 
tinguished body the first prize winning 
essay in the recent Los Angeles Exam- 
iner’s Bill of Rights contest. There were 
over 3,500 entries in this very appro- 
priate and significant and timely contest 
sponsored by this great metropolitan 
newspaper. I am very proud that one 
of my young congressional constituents: 
to wit, Donald Owens of 12827 Clovis 
Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif., took the first 
prize. Miss Elizabeth Bryan, whom I 
have had the pleasure of personally 
knowing, is his very able English teacher, 
and Mr. Sam Zackheim, whom I also 
personally know, is the principal of the 
very splendid high school attended by 
Donald Owens: to wit, Centennial Senior 
High School, Compton, Calif. 

Donald won a $200 savings bond and 
recently there was a very appropriate 
dinner honoring the winners held at the 
Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif., at 
which time the parents and teachers of 
the winners were in attendance, and 
former Los Angeles school superintend- 
ent, Dr. Vierling Kersey, was master of 
ceremonies. 

I am also naturally very proud to re- 
late that the winner of the second prize 
and recipient of a $100 savings bond was 
Miss Margaret Campbell, 7527 East 4th 
Place, Downey, Calif. She being one of 
the student leaders in the Downey North 
Junior High School, said school also be- 
ing in the great 23d Congressional Dis- 
trict of my native State of California. 

Mr. Speaker, Iam sure that you and all 
the others who read this significant es- 
say join with me in congratulations to 
the winner, and to the other winners for 
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the reason that they are important 
young American citizens. 
PRIZE-WINNING ESSAY 

The Bill of Rights is the first violin of that 
great orchestra whose music is the symphony 
of American life. It produces perfect har- 
mony, for its makers—Washington, Frank- 
lin, Adams, Jefferson, and Madison —carved 
this instrument out of the desires and needs 
of their coun n. This harmony of right 
and privileges established by the Bill of 
Rights inspires us in our daily lives. 

The making of this perfect instrument was 
not accomplished in a day. Its creators had 
to make sure they had constructed a strong 
instrument that would last through the ages 
to come. They had to pick the strongest 
woods, tough like the fibers of bravery and 
industry found in the hearts and souls of 
our American ancestors. This newly con- 
structed instrument had to undergo strenu- 
ous test. On December 15, in the year 1791, 
it had passed the final test. Many States 
had found it good and had ratified it. 

Like the master’s violin, the four strings 
established these basic tones: The right to 
freedom of religion, speech, press, and 
assembly. If one of these strings breaks the 
violin can no longer produce perfect har- 
mony. An appreciation of the first ten 
amendments should sing in the hearts of 
every American, in order to keep the song 
of America growing greater and more 
harmonious. 

At times in our country’s history the 
melody had almost been broken, through 
wars and depression. Now we are threat- 
ened by a complete muting of America’s 
song by communistic ideologies which 
threaten us. Because of this ever-present 
threat, we, the players, must learn how im- 
portant each one of us is to the entire 
orchestra. Each one of us—you, I, and every 
S keep his own ent 
n e. 


Tribute to Late Senator Neuberger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
received this week a letter from Mr. 
Morris Biller, president of the Postal 
Union of Manhattan-Bronx Clerks, one 
of the largest and most progressive un- 
ions of postal employees in the country. 
The postal union is most anxious to join 
in the many tributes which have been 
paid to Senator Neuberger by his friends 
all over the Nation. I ask unanimous 
consent that Mr. Biller’s letter be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POSTAL UNION OF MANHATTAN- 
Bronx CLERKS, 
New York, March 14, 1960. 
Senator Jacos K. Javirs, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: On behalf of the 9,000 mem- 
bers of this local I wish to pay tribute to 
the late Senator Richard L. Neuberger of 
Oregon, for his friendship toward postai em- 
ployees and his tireless efforts in their be- 
half. 

He will be especially remembered as the 
author of the Health Benefits Act which is 
a milestone in Federal Employee legislation 
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in giving health benefits coverage to all Fed- 
eral employees. 
He will be greatly missed by all of us. 
Sincerely, 
Morris BILLER, 
President. 


AMVETS’ 1960 Legislative Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 18,1960 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Harold T. Berc, national com- 
mander, AMVETS, presented the 1960 
legislative program of that organization 
to our committee on March 10. It is 
& highly interesting program and un- 
usually well developed. Under unani- 
mous consent I commend it to my col- 
leagues: 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD T. BERC, NATIONAL COM- 
MANDER, AMVETS, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 
ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, ON AMVETS’ 1960 LEGISLATIVE 
Procram, MancR 10, 1960 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, I am deeply appreciative of this op- 

portunity to present for your consideration 
and information the highlights of AMVETS’ 

1960 legislative program. The constructive 

efforts of this committee under the guidance 

of its distinguished chairman, the Honorable 

OLIN E. TEAGUE, to perfect a sound structure 

of benefits for the Nation’s veterans have 

earned the approbation of all Americans. 

We of AMVETS are especially grateful for 
your successful action in providing a realis- 
tic non-service connected pension law for 
veterans of all wars. Thousands of World 
War II and Korean widows and children can 
now qualify for pension as the result of 
your efforts during the first session of this 
86th Congress. To express AMVETS’ sincere 
thanks, I have been commissioned to bring 
the following resolution, unanimously 
adopted by the most recent AMVETS Na- 
tional Convention, to your attention. 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
passed and the President approved Public 
Law 86-211, a bill to modify the pension 
programs for veterans of World Wars I and 
II and the Korean conflict and their widows 
and children, and 

Whereas AMVETS has long advocated the 
Philosophy contained in this law—that of 
more realistically relating the amount of 
monthly pension payments to the degree of 
financial need that exists, and 

Whereas this measure eliminates a long- 
standing inequity by making World War IT 
and Korean conflict widows and children 
eligible for pension on the same basis as 
the survivors of World War I veterans: Now 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Vet- 
erans' Affairs and its distinguished chair- 
man, the Honorable OLIN E. Tracve, be 
highly commended for introducing and caus- 
ing to be enacted into law the sound and 
equitable pension program contained in 
Public Law 86-211, 

I should like to add my personal thanks 
for this outstanding contribution to the ben- 
efit structure. 

AMVETS, as you know, is an organization 
made up exclusively of World War It and 
Korean conflict veterans. We were organized 
in 1944 and granted a congressional charter 
in 1947. our brief existence, we have 
attempted to pursue a sensible and reason- 
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able course in our legislative objectives. We 
have practiced and will continue to advoate 
the philosophy that the benefit program for 
veterans must necessarily merit the respect 
and approval of the American people. 
AMVETS have never been reluctant to oppose 
those benefits that were not in the best in- 
terests of the Nation. By the same token, 
we have defended and will continue to de- 
fend the hard core of legitimate veterans 
benefits. 

Basically, the program should include (1) 
adequate compensation payments for men 
disabled in service and the survivors of those 
who died as the result of service-connected 
disabilities, (2) hospitalization and medical 
treatment for service-connected disabilities, 
(3) adequate opportunity for readjustment 
to civil life following military service, (4) 
hospitalization for the treatment of non- 
service-connected disabilities when financial 
need is apparent and a bed Is available, (5) 
non-service-connected pensions with need, 
unemployability and disability as the-funda- 
mental tests to be met and (6) special as- 
sistance, including existing priorities and 
preferences, in obtaining suitable, gainful 
employment. Within this general framework, 
there are certain specifics that require fur- 
ther attention. 

COMPENSATION 


We of AMVETS believe that much remains 
to be accomplished in the area of service- 
connected compensation. Our primary con- 
cern is for the special needs of the seriously 
disabled. The Congress has on occasion rec- 
ognized these needs by passing appropriate 
legislation. H.R. 268 and H.R. 283, 
by the House of Representatives and await- 
ing action by the Senate Finance Committee, 
are prime examples. H.R, 268 authorizes a 
statutory award of $47 monthly for bilateral 
deafness. H.R. 283 would grant to a veteran 
who has lost an eye as well as an arm or leg 
a $47 statutory allowance for each such loss. 
The present law limits payment to one 
monthly statutory award of 847 for this com- 
bination of disabilities. 

Further recognition of the seriously dis- 
abled veterans’ special needs have been given 
by this committee in reporting H.R. 7211 in 
the first session of this Congress. This 
measure establishes a new statutory rate of 
compensation of $265 monthly for those who 
are totally disabled and are “permanently 
housebound” as the result of the service-con- 
nected disabilities. The proposal recognizes 
that there are differing degrees of incapacity 
even among the totally disabled. 

Now, these bills that I have mentioned cer- 
tainly represent steps in the right direction 
and we hope this committee will continue 
its efforts to obtain favorable action on them. 
In relation to the overall problem, however, 
they merely scratch the surface. 

There is a great need for more information 
of the effect of specific disabling conditions 
upon life expectancy. Can the veteran rated 
at 60 percent for diabetes expect to live as 
long as the veteran rated at 60 percent for 
a stomach ulcer? If not, should he be com- 
pensated for the loss of life expectancy? Do 
extra expenses occasioned by the needs of 
certain disabilities, such as special diets, 
merit extra compensation? Is the industrial 
handicap of some disabling conditions such 
as epilepsy, greater than that of other dis- 
abilities that are similarly compensated? 
These are but a few of the questions that 
can be answered by a survey of the special 
needs of the seriously disabled. 

A resolution adopted by the most recent 
AMVETS national convention in August 1959, 
urges the Congress to undertake a study and 
investigation of this nature with a view to 
improving the system of compensation for 
disabled veterans. It is our understanding 
that both this committee and the Veterans’ 
Administration are now conducting such a 
study. I have directed my staff to cooperate 
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with this committee and the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in finding the solution to this 
weighty problem. 

DEPENDENCY ALLOWANCE 


In 1948, the 80th Congress passed legisla- 
tion granting an allowance for dependents to 
those veterans whose service-connected dis- 
abilities were rated 60 percent or more. In 
1949, the 60-percent requirement was low- 
ered to 50 percent where it has remained 
since. It is the view of AMVETS that this 
arbitrary line for entitlement to dependency 
allowance creates inequities not contem- 
plated by the Congress, It is difficult to say 
that an individual rated at 40 percent is 
better able to pursue full-time employ- 
ment and support his family than the person 
rated at 50 percent. Many disabilities rated 
at less than 50 percent produce a decided im- 
pairment in earning power. In the interests 
of equity, we urge that the 50-percent re- 
quirement be eliminated in determining 
entitlement to dependency allowance, 


JUDICIAL REVIEW 


A matter of great interest to AMVETS is 
the creation of an independent court or 
board outside the jurisdiction of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration for the review of deci- 
sions of the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs with respect to service-connected dis- 
ability and death-compensation claims, Un- 
der the present system of adjudication, the 
Board of Veterans’ Appeals, acting for the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, renders & 
decision that is final in all respects and not 
subject to review by the judiciary. 

This situation gives cause for just criti- 
cism by veterans whose claims have been 
denied. It is the opinion of AMVETS that an 
agency completely independent of the agen- 
cy that makes the original decision should 
be established. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION HOSPITALS 


AMVETS views on the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital system have already been 
presented to your subcommittee on hospi- 
tals. I should like to comment briefly, how- 
ever, on several matters of import to 
AMVETS. Medical care for our aging popu- 
lation is a matter of increasing concern to 
the Federal Government. Other commit- 
tees of the Congress are now considering this 
problem as it relates to the entire popula- 
tion. Our primary concern, of course, is the 
veteran. 

At the present time, the VA hospital sys- 
tem operates under a ceiling of 125,000 beds. 
This appears to be adequate to meet present 
needs. The average age of World War I vet- 
erans, however, is 65 years. The World War 
II veteran's average age is 40. As the vet- 
eran population ages, and their medical 
needs grow, there will be increasing demands 
for hospital beds in Veterans“ Administra- 
tion facilities, 

A particular problem in accommodating 
the aged veteran is the great need for facili- 
ties to provide intermediate or long-term care 
for chronic disabilities. Persons in this cat- 
egory usually do not require the same degree 
of active medical care given the more acute 
cases, and yet they do not meet the require- 
ments for domiciliary care. In short, the 
need for special facilities. to accommodate 
the chronic, long-term patient will increase- 

Unless legislation is enacted to create spe- 
cial facilities for this rapidly growing class 
of patient, hospital facilities presently de- 
signed for active medical care will be greatly 
overtaxed. AMVETS, recognizing the prob- 
lem eventually facing us, adopted a resolu- 
tion at the most recent national convention 
urging the Congress and the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to immediately convert any un- 
used facilities to the care and treatment of 
the long-term chronic patient, and further, 
to develop long-range plans to permit the 
Veterans Administration to more adequately 
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Clecharge its responsibility to this class of 
Veteran, 


Hospital construction 


Undoubtedly, the Veterans’ Administration 
Ospital and medical program represents the 
Steatest single medical project undertaken 
2 any government in the world. It has 
ten been referred to as a second to none“ 
— program. To continue enjoying 
t fine reputation, however, it is necessary 
that adequate funds be provided each year. 
This is particularly true in the case of the 
Continuing program of replacement, repair, 
and modernization. Hospitals that are out- 
Moded or badly in need of repair or renova- 
don cannot be operated economically or 
Without unnecessary cost, We are pleased to 
Rote that the 1961 Veterans’ Administration 
Budget request contains funds to permit the 
unching of a 12-year hospital construction 
and revitalization program. Much of the 
Credit tor the increase in the tempo of this 


rightfully belongs to this commit- 


tee. We urge that you continue your vigil- 
fat and make every effort to see that suf- 
this funds are appropriated to complete 
commendable program in even less time 
than the proposed 12-year span. 
Outpatient treatment 


Considerable discussion in recent years has 
f upon the subject of hospitalization 
Or the treatment of non-seryice-connected 
bilities. Those who oppose non-service- 
th ted hospitalization point to abuses in 
x e by those seeking admission to 
VA hospital when they can well afford to 
Pay for the treatment, AMVETS subscribe 
heartedly to the theory that veterans 
mould be treated in Veterans’ Administra- 
hospitals for mnon-service-connected 
ilities provided they cannot assume the 
2 ot hospitalization and a bed is available. 
Otwithstanding our support of non-service- 
hospitalization, however, I wish to 
at it clear that AMVETS will not condone 
8 in this program. If a veteran can 
Ord to pay for his non-service- connected 
hospitalization, he should not occupy a bed 
ae Federal Government's expense. We 
he} eve that abuses of this nature have been 

d to a minimum in recent years. 

Insurance 
We of AMVETS were pleased to learn that 
© insurance subcommittee of this com- 
Mittee will soon hold hearings on bills relat- 
ing to Government life insurance now pend- 
Ing before this committee. A longstanding 
Tesolution of AMVETS that was reaffirmed at 
© last national convention recommends 
that veterans of World War II and the 
Korean conflict be given the right to pur- 
National Service Life Insurance for 2 
The act of April 25, 1951, which ter- 
— the right to purchase National Serv- 
2 Life Insurance was effective immediately 
Re sap its enactment. Thus, many veterans 
2 had planned to purchase this insurance 
& future date had no opportunity to do 
80. Reopening the door to the possibility of 
a3 g this Insurance will help the many 
eterans who are now clamoring for low-cost 
coverage, 
LOAN GUARANTEE 


Although the Veterans’ Administration 
f teed loan program has been in ef- 
det since 1944, veterans of World War II, 
to Tecent years, have had little opportunity 
tas avail themselves of this benefit. The 
1 k of mortgage capital for the World War 
th loan guarantee program during many of 
b de years has interfered with the home- 
wane plans of veterans. During this period 
ae have supported all reasonable proposals 
slgned to increase the availability of moft- 
Sage financing, 
The program for World War II veterans is 
Hansduled to expire July 25, 1960. In the 
Pe that more World War IT veterans will 
ve a better opportunity to purchase homes 
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in the foreseeable future, AMVETS recom- 
mend a 2-year extension of the loan guar- 
antee program for World War II veterans. 
We are aware that this committee has al- 
ready favorably reported H.R. 7903 which will 
extend the World War II program to July 25, 
1962, We respectfully urge that you lend 
your support to obtaining approval by the 
House of Representatives of this measure. 

Additionally, AMVETS have adopted a res- 
olution asking that the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs be given the same authority 
with respect to VA loans as that given the 
FHA Commissioner on the establishing of in- 
terest rates for FHA loans. This would per- 
mit the Veterans’ Administration to estab- 
lish an interest rate on GI loans that is com- 
petitive in today’s market. We are hopeful 
that this action will attract mortgage capi- 
tal into the VA loan program at a fair rate 
of interest. 

EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS 


I have noted that your committee Is near- 
ing the end of several weeks of considera- 
tion of measures to provide benefits to vet- 
erans who served after January 31, 1955. 
Representatives of AMVETS testified last 
week in support of H.R. 2259. This measure 
will provide a program of education and 
training with benefits based upon the 
formula of 1 day of education for each day 
of military service as well as a program of 
vocational rehabilitation for persons with 
service-connected disabilities. 

We have no vested interest in this legisla- 
tion as our membership is not eligible for 
benefits contained in this bill, We have 
always taken great pride in the fact that we 
have been both reasonable and sensible in 
our legislative objectives. Our primary in- 
terest in a program of this nature is its 
value to the Nation. More than 25 percent 
of the World War II veterans who studied 
in colleges and universities under the GI 
bill became scientists and engineers. There 
is every reason to believe that the same 
ratio will prevail under the new program. 
The resultant addition to our trained man- 
power potential plus the increased income 
taxes that will be realized from the higher 
salaries of recipients of this benefit, will far 
outweigh the costs of the measure. As you 
deliberate this question in executive session, 
we hope that you will keep these considera- 
tions in mind and report a bill providing 
both educational benefits and vocational re- 
habilitation for the post-Korean veteran. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


On behalf of AMVETS I want to express 
our appreciation for the manner in which 
this committee has interested itself in as- 
suring the appropriation of adequate funds 
to operate the veterans program adminis- 
tered by the Veterans’ Administration. We 
have always maintained that the best re- 
habilitation or readjustment to civil life fol- 
lowing military service is incomplete unless 
it includes productive, gainful employment, 
To facilitate this readjustment, it is essen- 
tial that agencies responsible for the em- 
ployment security of veterans be provided 
adequate funds to carry out this important 
function. While it is not within the juris- 
diction of this committee, the appropriations 
bills for agencies administering these pro- 

will soon be on the floor of the House 
of Representatives. We respectfully suggest 
that you individually support the appropria- 
tion of sufficient funds to permit the several 
ies so to continue rendering 
their valuable services to veterans, 
CONCLUSION 

Mr. Chairman, these are the highlights of 
our recommendations in the field of veterans 
affairs. With your permission, sir, I wish 
to submit a digest of the resolutions adopted 
in August 1959, by the 15th annual national 
convention of AMVETS. In closing, I want 
to convey to you my sincere thanks for the 
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many courtesies you and the committee and 
its fine staff have extended to representa- 
tives of AMVETS during the year. Like 
this committee, AMVETS are dedicated to 
promoting the welfare of the veteran and 
his dependents. We pledge to you our co- 
operation and objective thinking in arriv- 
ing at our mutual objectives. 
Thank you. 


A Decade of Destiny—The 1960's 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I am privileged to 
include excerpts from a sermon delivered 
recently at the morning worship service 
at the First Baptist Church, Jackson, 
Miss., by Dr. W. Douglas Hudgins, pastor. 
Dr. Hudgins’ sermon is in my opinion 
outstanding, and indeed presents a chal- 
lenge for the 1960's: 

A DECADE or DESTINY—THE 1960's 
(By W. Douglas Hudgins) 

(A sermon preached at the morning wor- 
ship service at the First Baptist Church, 
Jackson, Miss., Jan. 24, 1960.) 

Time's newest decade is just beginning to 
dawn. Humanity at this moment is begin- 
ning to see the first gray streaks in history’s 
eastern sky as a new and dazzling decade is 
at hand. The 1960's are here. The soaring 
sixties, someone has said. In God's provi- 
dent gift of time to His creatures the calen- 
dar has turned all too silently to a new 10- 
year cycle in human existence. The 1960's, 
a decade of destiny. 


What is achieved, or not achieved, by the 
people of God in this 10-year period im- 
mediately ahead of us will determine, in my 
Judgment, the continuation of our Christian 
witness to a needy world, or the deteriora- 
tion and decay of our citizenship as a Nation. 
Christians, in and out of their churches; on 
Sunday, but especially on the 6 other days 
of the week; in their habits of worship and 
in their everyday walks of life; in their 
prayers and in their pleasures; in their con- 
fessions and in their characters; have resting 
upon them in this decade the most solemn 
responsibilities any generation has faced. 
Some trends must be stopped, some direc- 
tions reversed. New departures must be 
made, new ventures must be launched. 
Apathy and indifference must be shelved; 
courage and conviction must return to life, 
Comfortable respectability in a casually 
Christian community that winks at idolatry 
and evil must give way to a Christian con- 
cept of moral integrity that not only sets the 
individual soul in harmonious fellowship 
with a redeeming God but also becomes the 
leayening force that provides the solution 
to our rapidly increasing economic, political, 
and social problems. If we believe, as we 
profess, that sin is a heinous reality and men 
are lost because of it, there must be a more 
urgent note in our preaching and a more 
constant effort in our witnessing day by day. 
For 30 years our Lord’s churches have had 
time to think, to consider, to evaluate, to 
plan; now it is time to act. 

. > . * . 

What are some of the problems facing the 
thinking Christian as this decade begins? 
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What are some of the weaknesses in our pres- 
ent social structure? If there are signs of 
crumbling in the foundation of our Nation 
what are they? If there are bignificant indi- 
cations that a malignancy is suspected in our 
national body where shall we look for them? 
Well might we look for such signs, for great 
nations and civilizations of the past have 
fallen—not because of attack from without 
but because of decay and disintegration 
within. The rule of Rome; the triumph of 
the Turk; the splendor of Spain; the su- 
premacy of the Czars; the despotism of the 
dictator countries; where are they now? 
Fallen, crumbled, defeated, forgotten. Not 
so much because of the military might that 
defeated them in battle, but because they 
rotted away at the heart, When this Nation 
of ours became a reality in 1789 less than 
3 million God-fearing, hard-working, free- 
dom-loving men and women began to trans- 
form the thinking of an entire world. Na- 
tion after nation began to emulate this in- 
fant country in a gradual discard of rule by 
king for the exercise of individual choice. 
And, mind you, without great force of arms, 
advertisement, or a program of financial aid 
to the “have-nots” of the earth. Faith in 
God, sacrificial hard work, and a passion- 
ate desire for individual freedom changed 
the face of the whole world. What have we 
accumulated in these succeeding years that 
have caused us to lose our place of leader- 
ship in the world and made us to be suspect 
of most of the peoples of the earth? Have 
we time simply to mention some of our 
problems? 

It would seem indisputable that we might 
classify our plethora of confusion under 
seven categories—population, politics, eco- 
nomics, education, morality, science, and re- 
ligion. 

The problem of population is the problem 
of people, Just people! Have you ever real- 
ized the problem of the world's people? 
Staggering, isn’t it, to realize that the world's 
population increases 68,000 every day. Here 
in our own Nation our population increases 
by 23% million every year. Each 12 months, 
enough additional people in these United 
States to make up the population of a State 
the size of Oklahoma. By 1970, we are told, 
we will have a minimum of 210 million citi- 
zens of this country. Most of these are 
gravitating toward the great cities. Areas 
as large as 300 miles in length give evidence 
of being linked into one continuous metrop- 
olis., The unusually large number of babies 
born in the war years of 1944-46 will, in this 
decade, reach marriageable age and will make 
their own new homes, The age span is 
lengthening. People are growing older. Re- 
tirement age is dropping. How will the new 
adults make a living? How will the older 
citizens live out their days? Immigrants of 
all cultures and colors cast their lot upon 
these shores as possibilities arise. Living 
conditions are undergoing vast change and 
peaceful communities of cooperative citizen- 
ship are beginning to feel the manipulative 
pressures of a kind of socialistic idealism that 


People! 
People in this Nation and throughout the 
world—souls without a knowledge of God 


of national elections—but it is not about 


last 30 years toward a continuous centrali- 
government. Powers gradually 
have been taken from the people, the States, 
and the courts. We have unconsciously al- 
lowed ourselves to shrink from many of the 
harsh problems of individual, community, 
and State life and turn expectantly to the 
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Federal Government for help. To provide 
such help—aid for the farmer; aid for the 
unemployed; aid for the dependent; aid for 
the aged; aid for communication, transpor- 
tation, and power; insurance from sickness 
and security for retirement—to say nothing 
of a free education or a subsidy for our 
business—government has grown to gigantic 
proportion. Fear of war, or the necessity of 
preserving our armed might that the world 
might be kept in peace, takes more than 
half our national expenditure, and our poli- 
ticians seem constantly to be fussing over 
that. Communism infiltrates our national 
fabric and he who warns against it or seeks 
to repel it is besmirched and ridiculed as 
one who deprecates and violates the priv- 
Ueges of personal freedom. Long estab- 
lished and deeply cherished convictions as 
to the absolute necessity of the separation 
of the church and the state are weakening 
and there are those who say they cherish 
a free government and at the same time 
profess to believe that there is no danger in 
electing to office individuals who admittedly 
acknowledge allegiance to an institution or 
a power outside of and differing in kind to 
our beloved country. The sad and sorry 
spectacle of legislative maneuvering and 
sidestepping so evident in some quarters in 
recent times gives the thoughtful citizen 
the feeling that political expediency has 
taken precedence over statesmanship and 
recent events in the world of business and 
economics demonstrate the lengths to which 
wisdom and fair-dealing can be sacrificed 
to political force or personal ambition. Mi- 
nority groups—and there are many of 
them—with shrewd planning and political 
pressure, thrust their wills upon the great 
majority and those of us who do not wish 
so to be manipulated are maligned, cari- 
catured, and despised. The will and welfare 
of the mass of Americans seem to be for- 
gotten by the Powercrats on the Potomac 
because the wild and socialistic fanaticism 
of a frantic few holds out the promise of 
being the margin of victory for a little group 
of ambitious politicians. Politically we are 
in danger—and we go about our daily lives 
without concern. 

Our economic situation cannot be ignored. 
Inflation continues to harrass us and there 
seems to be no cessation in the demands of 
many for continued deficit spending. The 
President anticipates a slight surplus in a 
fiscal year and instead of applying it on our 
staggering debt, liberals of all kinds clamor 
for more Federal subsidies. Business was not 
allowed to hold the line in the recent steel 
strike and the spiral continues on its upward 
way. Some wages have kept pace, but the 
middle class, so-called white collar employee 
and small businessman, keeps keeps being 
squeezed because his income has not in- 
creased proportionately. Gold pours out of 
the country; demand for luxury goods 
climbs; agricultural subsidies add to our 
taxes and the farmer is not better off; busi- 
ness and Government battle each other; 
competition and lower prices from foreign 
competition which our money and machin- 
ery have created take away much of our 
business; labor drums for a shorter work 
week; Government relief and welfare grow 
uncontrolled and the total tax load borne 
by the average citizen has increased to such 
proportion that it is almost unbearable, Our 
entire economic philosophy seems to reflect 
the feeling on the part of the individual that 
the Nation owes him a living whether he is 
willing to work or not. In this atmosphere 
of economy Christianity lives, and now is 
struggling for its breath. 

Educationally, the picture of this decade 
is fulsome and foreboding. Where a high 
school education was sufficient 30 years ago, 
a college degree is commonplace now. By 
1970 the number of college students will 
increase from the present 3.4 million to 
5.8 million. Religious overtones to edu- 
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cation are rapidly disappearing and those 
church-related institutions that seek to im- 
part the Christian element in learning face 
almost insurmountable financial problems. 
Educators are tempted to turn to the Fed- 
eral Government for assistance without 
seeming to realize the dangers involved. 
The demand for scientists and technicians 
seems to have outweighed the necessity or 
developing the social and spiritual sides of 
life, and an innocuous spirit of seculariza- 
tion fills the average classroom or laboratory: 
Even schools of religious education and theo- 
logical seminaries have a difficult task in 
superseding the spirit of ma- 
terialism in the average student's quest for 
knowledge. The Christian community 
our decade knows the value of a train 
mind—but not all of us are conscious 
the necessity of a fixed soul. Education. 
somehow, must feel again the impact of the 
One Great Teacher who put paramount im- 
portance on the soul. Morally, alarm fills 
many a heart. Teenage gangsterism, adult 
and juvenile delinquency quiz show 
scandals, payola, cheating on examinations 
manifestations of perjury, shocking crimes, 
and blatant disregard for law reveal moral 
disease somewhere. Our jails are over 
crowded; mental institutions cannot care 
for the emotionally wrecked; one out of less 
than four marriages ends in divorce; a mil- 
lion illegitimates born every year; 18, 
suicides in a 12-month period; more bar 
maids in America than college girls; more 
for bubble gum than many denominations 
give to missions; more money spent for dog 
food than for Christian education; plumbers 
making more money than school teachers 
and some coaches making more than college 
presidents. Alcoholism has reached a stag- 
gering proportion; narcotic addiction and 
the use of barbiturates damn thousands of 
potentially useful lives; honesty is a 
many think they have outgrown; stan 
of moral purity have been dragged in the 
mire of sexual promiscuity; much of the 
Nation has forgotten entirely the reverence 
of the Lord's Day; and millions of people 
appear to be jet-propelled on some quest 
for selfish pleasure. Drunkenness, profanity, 
gambling, and moral compromise character- 
ize the routine existence of millions who 
enjoy a community respectability. Chris- 
tians who hold convictions agains such types 
of moral conduct appear to be growing 
fewer in number. Our churches, alas, are 
filled with members whose conduct from one 
worship service on Sunday to another is 
not devoid of compromising worldliness and 
blatant sin. Can America really be called 
Christian if this situation is not changed? 

What about science? Is ita problem? Or 
is our lack of achievement in that realm our 
problem? I heard a prominent physician 
say publicly the other day, “Medicine has 
made more progress in the last 10 years than 
in the previous, 500 years.” I would not 
know—but we all are conscious of the fact 
that scientific discovery and achievement 
in the last quarter of a century have been 
phenomenal, And, if we can believe what 
we are told, we are just on the threshold of 
wonders and wizardry that are unbelievable. 
In what has developed to be our almost wor- 
shipful attitude toward materialistic accom- 
plishment we have all but forgotten the 
declaration of some scientists themselves 
when, at the close of the Second World War. 
they stated plainly that unless we caught up 
spiritually, we faced inevitable doom. But, 
Christians occasionally remember the proph- 
ecy of the genius Steinmetz when he said, a 
short while before his death, “The greatest 
discoveries of the next generation will be 
spiritual.” In all our materialistic triumphs 
and conquests we who call ourselves Chris- 
tian must recognize the primacy of the 
spiritual. 

In all this have we no religion? Do we 
Start this decade spiritually orphans? Do 
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we not have great churches, great denomi- 
nations, great programs? Indeed we do, 
God. Over a hundred million citizens 
Of this Nation alone hold membership in 
Some church or religious body. Our property 
runs into the billions, our activities are in- 
cessant. This condition, however, may be 
bart of our problem. Religion has never 
been as popular as it is now, But, on the 
Other hand, has it ever been as powerless? 
We are cursed, even in our relation to our 
Churches with the spirit of convenience. 
y join a particular church because it is 
the most convenient. Attendance upon serv- 
of worship is exercised by many only 
When it is convenient, Participation in a 
kingdom enterprise is given if it is con- 
venlent. Giving occurs only when it is con- 
Yenient. Individuals exercise the privilege 
ot prayer and devotion when it is convenient. 
Self-denial and sacrificial devotion have all 
but departed from the casual Christian. 
Half the average evangelical church member- 
ship seldom or never attend the services of 
its fellowship. A third of the average con- 
Bregation give nothing regularly to the work 
and program ef the church. Far less than 
half ever attend an evening service and less 
10 percent of the average church ever 
&re present at a prayer meeting. Outside of 
the pastor, seldom more than 1 percent of 
the average evangelical church ever win an- 
Other to personal faith in Jesus Christ, and 
Ro one ever does all he or she could do for 
the church's Lord. 

Yes, Christians face a confusing situation 
&s this new decade begins. The matter of 
Making a mere living crowds out the possi- 
bility of developing a great life. Fear of 
time's end because of the imminence of nu- 
Clear catastrophe causes us to seek some way 
to protect our possessions—it is not sending 
us to our knees in confession and repentance 
Saying, Lord, what wilt Thou have me to 
do?” Much of America is actually pagan 
and hundreds of millions of the earth who 
have never heard of the deliverance that is 
imparted by our blessed Lord look and long 
for some sense of direction and deliverance. 
America must be Christian if the world in 
this decade is to know emancipation from 
&in’s bondage and the power to live at 
Peace—each man with his neighbor. 

Let us return again to Amos. Thunder- 
ing in severity were his denunciations and 

ve, indeed, were his insights into the 
fabric of the culture of his day. His mes- 
Sage was primarily to God's people. And, it 
Was crystal clear in its conclusion—"Seek me 
and ye shall live, saith the God of hosts.” 

Limited indeed is the physician who can 
Proffer a diagnosis but cannot prescribe a 
Temedy. Little will it profit if we become 
aware of evils about us and have no solution 
to suggest. A number of things appear ob- 
Vious as the Christian heart seeks wisdom in 
these determinative days. 

In affairs civic and political Christian 
Voters in this Nation of ours must place and 

men in office and positions of leader- 
ship who are men of character and integrity. 
Politics itself is not dirty—or even dusty. 
Sotled men and women—selfish and schem- 

manipulators, make politics grimy. 

expediency must be supplanted with 
Statesmanship; and vote-swapping puppets, 
more interested in popularity and power than 
in the common good, must be replaced with 
men who can stand on their own convictions 
Sf moral right no matter what the odds. 
Industry, thrift, and some sense of financial 
Wisdom must be compelled and individual 
demands for economic security from the 
cradle to the grave must be replaced by a 
dedication to the old-fashioned custom of 
hard work and self-denial, 

A new concept of education must appear 
in all phases of our quest for knowledge. 
A positive Christianity must, in some way, 
dissipate the impression that for one to be 
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scholarly and mentally equipped one must 
be materialistic and utterly devoid of any 
simplicity of faith in things divine. Basic 
standards of honesty, truthfulness, integrity, 
and fair dealing must return to our every- 
day activities of life. Our standard of 
morals must be lifted; our social conduct 
must be elevated, Spiritual values in life 
must regain their rightful place and every- 
day living must be regarded as a God-given 
stewardship of responsibility. Pompous 
“piosities” must be discarded and individuals 
must act and live in line with the Christian 
professions we so loudly proclaim. Chris- 
tianity must become vital, not casual; ag- 
gressive, not apologetic; dynamic, not apa- 
thetic. 

If our assertion is correct—if ours Is a dec- 
ade of destiny—the responsibility rests upon 
those of us who are Christians—members 
of our Lord's churches. Only, as we assert a 
stupendous Christian faith and exert an 
unprecedented effort in Christian living will 
we see the tide of paganized materialism 
checked and a new and different concept 
of living emerge. To us, then, as children of 
God through the Lord Jesus Christ, is given 
this “date with destiny,” 

How shall this be accomplished? It seems 
to me that there must be a genuine and un- 
precedented proclamation of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ as the remedy for man’s ills and 
assurance for the future. Passion and power 
must return to the pew as it descends on the 
pulpit. Without excoriation, but without 
favor, sinning man must be made aware of 
the peril and penalty of evil. Sin must be 
set forth for what it is. Man must be made 
aware of his temporal and spiritual peril as 
the reality of evil is exposed and its paralysis 
delineated. Men must be admonished to 
look to God for salvation—not to philos- 
ophy, education, science, or culture. 

A new concept of God must arise in men's 
hearts. His provident control over the uni- 
verse, His holiness, His justice, His right- 
eousness, His sovereignty, His concern, and 
His redemptive purpose must again fill men's 
hearts. A redeeming Christ, who, as a suf- 
fering savior, died on a cross, must find ac- 
ceptance in human hearts as God's only 
means of soul security and spiritual hope. 
Life must be transformed by His regenera- 
tive grace and under the guidance of His 
Holy Spirit must we walk together as 
brethren in accomplishment of His will for 
mankind. 

This is a decade of destiny, and in it per- 
haps our last full chance to merit God's 
bestowal of opportunity to point the Na- 
tion and the world to a way up and out. 
If we fail what can keep us from rotting and 
crumbling into discard and decay? God 
help us to be aware of our responsibilities 
in the 1960's. 


Birthday of the Merit System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission granted by the House, 
I am including a speech delivered by 
the Honorable Sumner G. Whittier, Ad- 
ministrator of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, at a dinner meeting of the 
American Federation of Government 
Employees commemorating the 77th an- 
niversary of civil service. The meeting 
was held at the Willard Hotel on Janu- 
ary 16, 1950. 
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Mr. Whittier is one of the highly re- 
spected and capable administrators in 
our Government. I am sure Members 
of Congress, as well as others, will be 
interested in reading his statement: 
SPEECH BY MR. WHITTIER, AMERICAN FEDERA- 

TION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES, 77TH 

ANNIVERSARY OF CIVIL SERVICE, WASHING- 

TON, D.C., JANUARY 16, 1960 


It happened nearly 80 years ago, here in 
the city of Washington. 

The sharp crack of a pistol shot raised 
ugly echoes in the city’s railroad station. 
A man fell fatally wounded. Two months 
later he died of his wounds. He was no ordi- 
nary American. He was James Garfield, 
President of the United States. 

The embittered, unbalanced man who shot 
President Garfield was a disappointed job 
hunter. He had helped a great deal—or so 
he thought—to win the election for Garfield. 
He felt he was entitled to a good job in the 
new government. Was he competent? Who 
eared? Everybody knew that “to the victor 
belongs the spoils.” That was reason enough 
for poor crack-brained Charles Guiteau, 

But James Garfield, newly elected Presi- 
dent of the United States, did not believe in 
the cynical system of party spoils. He had 
taken a strong stand against it. 

To the spoils system he said “no”. 
it cost him his life. 

It is fair to call President James Garfield 
one of the patron saints of the Civil Sery- 
ice. Less than three years after his sense- 
less murder, an aroused American people 
forced the adoption of the Civil Service Act 
of January 16, 1883. 

That was exactly 77 years ago. Today, 
you and I are helping to celebrate one of the 
happiest birthdays in the entire history of 
our American Government. The birthday 
of the merit words of tremen- 
dous import to the proper running of the 
business of this Nation. 

Looking back over the span of 77 years, 
some of us might be tempted to belleve that 
the efficient civil service system, as we know 
it today, just came naturally. 

It did not. It had to be hammered into 
shape, and molded, and remolded and re- 
fined. The ship of state, back before the 
turn of the century, was well encrusted with 
barnacles, 

It took years to shape the fine system 
we know today. It took enlightened man- 
agement policies. It took bold imagination, 


And 


merely to break loose from the shackles of 


“this is the way we've always done it, and 
this is the way we're always going to do it.“ 
Above all, it took thousands upon thousands 
of dedicated men and women. 

And let us not overlook the fact that it 
took as well the unions—the American Fed- 
eration of Government Employees—on the 
scene for more than a quarter of a century. 

I have had more than a little experience 
with civil service and with the part unions 
have been playing to keep the merit system 
strong. 

For 10 years in the Massachusetts State 
Senate, I was chairman of a joint senate and 
house committee on civil service. I was a 
member of many special commissions to im- 
prove and strengthen the civil service of my 
Bay State. 

I don’t have to tell you that my Common- 
wealth of Massachusettes is heavily industrial- 
ized and heavily unionized. My home city 
of Everett is a community of working men 
and women—less than 3 square miles in area, 
but including General Electric, Standard Oil, 
and many another union plant. 

Most of the members of my family and my 
wife's family are union members. 
brother was not only a member of à local, 
but legislative agent as well. 

When I first came to Washington, and dig- 
nified and jolly Colonel Franke came around 
with an application blank, I was pleased to 
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become a member of the AFGE» It was one 
of the first things I did in this city. 
tended meetings and was made 
of the executive committee. 

Later I was promoted to administrator. 
Some fine telegrams came from your union 
to the President—and for that support, I 
thank you. However, there is a belief that 
if you are administrator, you represent man- 
agement. But I am still a card-carrying 
member of this union. Iam not sure wheth- 
er that’s honorary or not. I do know they 
still come around to collect my dues. 

It was only natural, then, that when I 
became administrator, I wanted VA's record 
of employee-management relations to be the 
best in Government—second to none, 

The emphasis on human dignity; upon the 
importance of each individual. These were 
our goals; these were the ideals of the Civil 
Service Commission; what’s more, these were 
the marching orders from the President of 
the United States, in the statement of policy 
sent to all heads of Government agencies by 
the White House. 

“The economical and efficient operation of 
the Federal Government depends upon the 
quality of its employees, their interest and 
their devotion to their work, their working 
environment and the effectiveness of their 
leadership. 

“Agency personnel policies (must) provide 
for the solicitation and consideration of the 
views of supervisors and employees—includ- 
ing employee organizations—in the formu- 
lation and adjustment of personnel policy. 

“Protecting the rights of employees to or- 
ganize, join, or refrain from joining lawful 
organizations of their choice, and coopera- 
tion with employee groups whose interests 
are identifiable with those of the agency.” 

There were many other parts to that now- 
famillar order signed by Rocco Sicillano 
when he was Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, for Personnel Management, and car- 
Tied out so admirably now by his successor 
Eugene Lyons. 

But he said something more: 

“Practical machinery exists generally, but 
uniess there is a genuine and positive inter- 
est by the est authority in a Govern- 
ment agency the machinery can be- 
come a vehicle for obstruction, If the head 
of the agency is known for his interest in a 
good labor-management relationship, this 
attitude permeates throughout the organi- 
vation, and the machinery becomes a vital, 
meaningful instrument.” 

When VA received that order, we did not 
file it under W for White House or P for 
personnel policies. VA reproduced it and 
sent it out to all levels of management 
throughout the agency. 

A year later, we had a birthday party of 
our own. On the first anniversary of that 
order, we sent another memo to all VA 
supervisors, reminding them of the White 
House order, and urging once again that they 
live up not only to its letter but to the 
spirit as well. And we are still following up. 
ats order will never collect dust in VA 

es. 

Only this month I sent a memo to all 
supervisors, as another reminder. Listen to 
these highlights: 

“Every supervisor should give thought and 
take time 

“To give wide credit to superior work ao- 
complishments of employees in his unit. 

“To help employees make careers in the 
VA, to develop their skills, their experience, 
their knowledge of the VA’s mission and 
their part in it. 

“To listen to their views on matters that 
affect them, and to encourage their partici- 
pation in employee meetings and other or- 
ganizational activity.” 

This is not lipservice. This a way of 
life at the VA, Emphasis on human dignity; 
the importance of each individual these 
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— motlvating forces at VA, from the top on 
‘own. 

We turned the generalities into important 
specifics. For example, the attitude survey 
VA conducted some months ago, and also 
our survey of secretaries’ likes and dislikes 
about their bosses and their Jobs. Our as- 
sociates are participants in the VA, not 
merely employees. 

We wanted their views, not just out of 
curiosity. but so that we could spot our 
weak points and correct them. And so we 
have acted on the basis of our findings. 
Our blueprint is the voice of the employee. 
For example, we instituted after-hours col- 
lege courses right in the VA building; we 
began to post job vacancies on our bulletin 
boards; we started a training program for 
our supervisors; we began holding general 
employee meetings to give our people a 
clearer picture of the VA. 

When we decided to change our working 
hours at the VA, it was because we polled 
our employees. “What working hours would 
you prefer?” we asked them. And we have 
abided by the wishes of the majority. 

I have tried to visit as many members of 
the VA family at their desks as I possibly 
could. And so have all of my top staff mem- 
bers—Brad Morse, Bob Lamphere, Al Monk, 
and others. Recently we returned their hos- 
pitality, Every member of the VA family in 
the Washington area—and there are 3,700 
of them—has been to my office. We chatted. 
We exchanged views. We asked questions of 
one another, 

Our people met all department heads and 
deputies, received a full explanation of our 
chart room and other reporting devices used 
to understand VA's vast and diverse pro- 
grams. 

Somebody called it Operation Handshake, 
and I think the titie fitted. 

But we have done more in the area of 
communications. We hold welcome par- 
ties for all new employees, to give them the 
feeling of belonging when they come aboard; 
to let them know that VA is a good and 
friendly place to work; to impart to them 
some idea of our precious mission. Union 
representatives speak at these Indoctrination 
receptions. 

When someone retires, we make much of 
it. After all, if a man or woman has worked 
for VA for 30 or 40 years, isn’t that the least 
we can do? Our retirees have formed an 
alumni group to carry on VA's fine tradition. 

Somehow, this Christmas when I saw the 
Christmas decorations that our people had 
put up outside the building, I thought that 
it expressed truly the warmth of the VA. 

Yes, we have tried to keep communica- 
tions open from top to bottom. 

If we have to close an office, our people 
should know that it is for a sound reason. 
They should know what Is going to happen 
to them and their families, 

The VA has its problems. We are no 
different from any other agency. For ex- 
ample, automation is coming to VA—as it 
is all over the Nation, in government and 
in private Industry. 

In the VA we are determined that we 
shall worship no machine. We know that 
the electronic computer is no different from 
the typewriter or the automobile or the 
adding machine—bigger and more complex, 
yes; but only a way, in the long run, to 
make the job easier. 

We know that just as the carriage makers 
had to be displaced to make way for the 
automobile with its wider job horizons, in 
the long run men and women will have 
more jobs. more pay, more leisure. 

But we are keenly aware that any such 
change affects people, people to whom the 
VA has an obligation. 

We began these changes with a letter to 
all VA department and staff heads: “I con- 
sider it essential that special attention be 
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given to the human factors that will be in- 
volved in the conversion to electronic data 
processing equipment.” 

Every level of management was directed 
to show “maximum consideration for and 
9 — all VA employees” in converting to 

Training programs were set up to prepare 
people whose jobs might be affected for 
other jobs needed to operate ADP, as well 
as for other jobs in the agency. 

Whenever better positions came about 
through ADP, our present people were to 
be given first consideration. : 

Any reassignment actions were to take 
place far enough in advance so that nobody. 
but nobody would be caught short without 
plenty of opportunity to be placed elsewhere. 

A number of other steps were outlined a5 
well—all designed to protect the individual; 
to place the needs of the individual first, 
ahead of any machine. 

Every VA employee was kept up to date 
on the progress of ADP. One letter re- 
minded them: “The successful conversion to 
our new equipment will depend on you, the 
employees who will be needed to support 
the operation of that equipment.” 

Remember Carl Sandburg's poem, “The 
People, Yes?” Ours is “The People First.” 

‘When there is a problem affecting our 
people, we tell them just as quickly as man- 
agement arrives ata decision. We tell them 
before they read it in the newspapers; or 
before the rumor mill has distorted the 
story. 

Why shouldn't they know first? They are 
members of the VA family. It is their lives 
that are affected. 

We believe we must be frank and honest 
with our people. If we are not, they would 
not believe us twice. 

We believe that the best way to lick the 
wild rumor, the uncertainty, is to inform 
the people affected, promptly and fully. 

We believe our people should know why 
management makes a decision, 

We do all this, but there ts another side 
of the coin. Union heads must be respon- 
sible, must be willing to understand man- 
agement's problems, must be willing to work 
with us and confer with us to hammer out 
solutions and agreements in a climate of 
mutual respect and understanding. Effec- 
tive communication requires responsible 
management; but it also requires responsible 
union leadership and mutual respect. 

Jim Campbell comes to lunch occasionally. 
And so do the members of the local, Bernard 
Kurclas, John Cronkrite, and the other 
Officials. 

In the VA, we are rather proud of Jim 
Campbell, who claims our agency as his 
alma mater. Placement officer in one of 
our regional offices, Chief of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation and Education Division, As- 
sistant Manager—an outstanding performer 
in all Jobs, so it is only natural that he 
makes an outstanding AFGE president. 

Gracious Esther Johnson has been every- 
Where. I still prize a photograph that she 
and I had taken together. 

VA has 76 active AFGE lodges, with repre- 
sentation at all levels. In Philadelphia, the 
largest local of all, I was there when Presi- 
dent Campbell presented an award to the 
VA manager for human relations. And I 
read with great interest the report in your 
fine paper, the Standard, of the activities 
of the Philadelphia regional office manager, 
Gordon Elliott. 

I am pleased that the VA Is strongly rep- 
resented here tonight, and that it is strongly 
represented at AFGE conventions, as it was 
a year ago in San Diego. Ed Silberman spoke 
there at your invitation, and meetings were 
held with union delegates from VA lodges 
all over the Nation. Discussions were candid 
and open, and recommendations for local im- 
provements were acted upon promptly. 
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So you see, we do work closely together. 
We do give serious consideration to your 
Tecommendations and suggestions. And we 

continue to do so, in a climate of 
mutual regard. 

For we in VA believe firmly in the rights 
Of our people to organize without restraint, 
Without interference. 

We in VA belleve firmly in the rights of 
the union to be informed promptly of any 
Changes in personnel policies or regulations 
Which might affect employees. 

We in VA believe firmly in the rights of the 
Union to consult freely with top represent- 
&tives of VA management, and to make con- 
structive suggestions for improvements. 

We in VA believe firmly in management's 
responsibility to listen to you carefully, to 
Sive serious weight to your words. 

I believe firmly in the policy of the open 
door. From top to bottom, the doors at the 
oe open to you, and will remain wide 

m. 


Underlying it all is my belief—and yours, 
in the sacred rights of the individual, 
innate human dignity. In his freedom 
act and think like an individual. He is 
Man, and you cannot trample upon man. 

t are we in government but public 
Servants of our fellow man? How can we 
Serve his needs as an individual if we, in 
Our personnel practice, negate our own in- 
dividuality? How could we in the VA serve 
the veterans of America, their widows and 
Orphans, if human diginity were lacking? 

Last summer a veteran died. His name 
Was John Burke; his age, 71. 

John Burke was a native of Ireland. He 

come to America and had become a 
naturalized citizen. When World War I broke 
Out, John Burke fought under the Stars and 
Stripes, 

But time keeps marching on. John Burke 
Brew old. He had to enter a VA hospital. 

spent 2 long years in the hospital, And 

t summer he died: Before he died, he 
took the time to make his will, This is 
What John Burke said in his last will and 

mt: 

“Being an ex-serviceman and grateful for 
the medical treatment I have received from 
the veterans hospital, I will and bequeath 
all my property to the United States of 
America.” 

I do not know whether John Burke left 
— of $5 or $5,000. But I do know 


VA employees—civil service workers— 
Many, no doubt, union members—did some- 
g so fine, so warm, so human, that it 
Made that sick and aged veteran want to 
eath all he had to the United States of 
en. 

This desire to serve is the end product of 
a Policy of human dignity. We emphasize 
individual because he is right, because 
is Christian, because it helps us serve 
America—to serve still better the individual 

American like John Burke. 


Deductibility of Educational. Expenses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18,1960 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. 
Speaker, 2 years ago the Internal Reve- 
nue Service issued TD 6291 to clarify the 
deductibility of educational expenses for 

ers and other professionals. At 
the time, there were assurances that my 
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bill H.R. 4662—and a number of com- 

panion bills then pending before the 

Congress—would not be necessary and 

that teachers would enjoy more equi- 

table treatment on the deductibility of 
educational expenses incurred by them. 

It was my pleasure to work with the 
National Education Association to seek 
to relieve this unfortunate situation and 
all of us were happy to note that a good 
deal of progress resulted from it. 

On March 14 of this year, the Internal 
Revenue Service issued further clarifi- 
cation to TD 6291; these clarifications 
are known as revenue ruling 60-97, 
published in the Internal Revenue bul- 
letin 1960-11, March 14, 1960. 

Members of the staff of the National 
Education Association were consulted in 
the preparation of this new ruling and 
it is my understanding that a list of key 
questions to be used in determining the 
deductibility of educational expenses 
should be helpful to teachers. Simi- 
larly, there are 10 examples specifically 
applicable to teachers. With the 
thought that these examples will be most 
helpful if they achieve widespread dis- 
semination, I insert, Mr. Speaker, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the text of 
revenue ruling 60-97: 

From Sec. 162, Trade or Business Expenses, 
26 CFR 1.62-5, Expenses for education, 
Rev. Rul, 60-97] 

GUTES CONCERNING THE FEDERAL INCOME Tax 
TREATMENT OF EXPENSES INCURRED BY TAX- 
PAYERS FOR EDUCATION 


Advice has been requested concerning the 
Federal income tax treatment of expenses in- 
curred by taxpayers for education. 

The provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 here pertinent are found in sec- 
tion 162(a) which states that in computing 
taxable income, there shall be allowed as a 
deduction “all the ordinary and necessary 
expenses paid or Incurred during the taxable 
year in carrying on any trade or business.” 
Among the items representing business ex- 
penses are “traveling expenses (including the 
entire amount expended for meals and lodg- 
ing) while away from home in the pursuit 
of a trade or business.“ 

Section 262 of the Code provides, however, 
with exceptions not here material, that no 
deduction shall be allowed for personal, liv- 
ing, or family expenses. 

Regulations (sec. 1.162-5) were promul- 
gated under section 162 of the Code in order 
to differentiate between expenditures for ed- 
ucation which constitute ordinary and nec- 
essary expenses paid or incurred in carrying 
on a business activity and those which are 
personal in nature. The regulations also re- 
moved the uncertainties as to the deducti- 
bility of educational expenses by employees 
as distinguished from self-employed persons. 
They make it clear that both employees and 
self-employed individuals can deduct educa- 
tional expenses which qualify as ordinary 
and necessary business expenses. 

The regulations provide that expenditures 
made by a taxpaper for his education are de- 
ductible if they are for education under- 
taken primarily for the purposes of (1) 
maintaining or improving skills required by 
the taxpayer in his employment or other 
trade or business, or (2) meeting the express 
requirements of a taxpayer's employer, or the 
requirements of applicable law or regula- 
tions, imposed as a condition to the reten- 
tion by the taxpayer of his salary, status or 
employment. Taxpayers are entitled to de- 
ductions only if they are engaged in a trade 
or business (whether self-employed or en- 
gaged in the performance of services as an 
employee) and have met at least the mini- 
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mum requirements for qualification or es- 
tablishment in that trade or business. In 
determining what the minimum require- 
ments of a taxpayer’s trade or business are, 
consideration. must be given to such factors 
as the requirements of the taxpayer's em- 
ployer (either present or prospective), the 
laws and regulations of the particular juris- 
diction, and the standards of professional, 
trade and business groups. 

A taxpayer who is not currently employed 
or is not otherwise actively engaged in a 
trade or business is not entitled to a deduc- 
tion for the expenses of any education 
undertaken during such period of unemploy- 
ment or inactivity. Therefore, if a taxpayer 
who has ceased to engage in employment or 
other business subsequently undertakes edu- 
cation or training preparatory to 
engagement in such employment or other 
business, the cost of such education is not 
deductible. A taxpayer will not be con- 
sidered to have ceased to engage in his em- 
ployment or other business during an off- 
duty season, when he is on vacation, or when 
he is on temporary leave of absence. Thus, 
a teacher will not be considered to have 
ceased to engage in his employment during 
the period between one school term in which 
he was employed and the next consecutive 
school term regradless of whether he was 
under a contract of employment during such 
intervening period. 

Whether expenditures are for education 
undertaken primarily for the purpose of 
“maintaining or improving skills” required 
by the taxpayer in his employment or other 
trade or business must be determined upon 
the basis of all the facts involved. The tests 
of the regulations are framed to fit a wide 
variety of situations. In order to satisfy any 
of these tests, if called upon to do so in con- 
nection with the audit of a return or claim 
for refund, it is not enough to assert or deny 
the purpose of the taxpayer in general terms. 
Rather, it is necessary that the taxpayer 
show his purpose through specific facts. In 
this connection it will be necessary for him 
to establish that the education does main- 
tain or improve skills required in his employ- 
ment or other business. The skills “re- 
quired” by the taxpayer in his employment 
or other trade or business are those which 
are appropriate, helpful, or needed. 

If it is customary for other established 
members of the taxpayer’s trade or busi- 
ness occupying positions similar to that of 
the taxpayer to undertake education of the 
type pursued by the taxpayer, the taxpayer 
will be considered to have undertaken such 
education for the purpose of maintaining 
or improving skills. The further and over- 
riding rule which must be applied in every 
case is that even if the education main- 
tains or improves skills required by the tax- 
payer in his trade or business, the cost 
thereof will not be deductible if the educa- 
tion is required of the taxpayer in order 
to meet the minimum requirements for 
qualification or establishment in his in- 
tended trade or business or specialty therein. 
The expense of such education is not de- 
ductible because it is personal in nature. 

Once a taxpayer has met minimum re- 
quirements for establishment in his in- 
tended trade or business, the cost of educa- 
tion undertaken primarily for meeting the 
express requirements of a taxpayer's em- 
ployer (or the requirements of applicable 
law or regulations) imposed as a condition 
to retention of the taxpayer's salary, status 
or employment is deductible. Generally, 
this is true even though a new position, a 
substantial adyancement, or qualification 
in a new field may result. (See, however, 
the subdivision of this Revenue Ruling en- 
titled, “Complete course of study leading to 
qualification or establishment,” 

However, the deduction of ex- 
1 


to expenses for the minimum education re- 
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quired as & condition to the retention of the 
taxpayer's salary, status, or employment. 
Expenses for education in excess of that 
necessary to retain the taxpayer’s salary, 
status, or employment may be deducted only 
if such excess education is undertaken pri- 
marily for the purpose of maintaining or 
improving skills required in the taxpayer's 
employment or other trade or business. 

The regulations prohibit, the deduction of 
expenditures made by a taxpayer for his 
education if they are for education under- 
taken primarily for the purpose of obtaining 
a new position or substantial advancement 
in position, or primarily for the purpose of 
fulfilling the general educational aspirations 
or other personal purposes of the taxpayer. 
The fact that the ucation undertaken 
meets express requirements for the new posi- 
tion or substantial advancement in position 
is an important factor indicating that the 
education is undertaken primarily for those 
purposes. If education is not necessary to 
retention of position and it meets express 
requirements for a new position or substan- 
tial advancement in position, the taxpayer 
Must show that his primary purpose in 
acquiring the education is to maintain or 
improve skills required in his present em- 
ployment or other business. The taxpayer 
will be considered to have made such a show- 
ing if it is customary for other established 
members of the taxpayer's trade or business 
occupying positions similar to that of the 
taxpayer to undertake such education. 

Summarizing, therefore, it may be said 
that expenses voluntarily undertaken pri- 
marily for the purpose of maintaining or 
improving skills required by a taxpayer in 
his employment or other trade or business 
are deductible as well as those incurred 
primarily because required as a condition to 
retention of his salary, status or employ- 
ment; that expenses incurred primarily for 
either of these two are deductible 
whether the taxpayer is self-employed or is 
engaged in the performance of services as 
an employee; and the fact that academic 
credit, a degree, a new Job, or advancement 
may result does not preclude a deduction so 
long as the education is primarily undertak- 
en for one of the two purposes specified in 
the regulations as causing the expenses to 
qualify for deduction. 

MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR QUALIFICATION 
OR ESTABLISHMENT 

Section 1.162-5(b) of the regulations spe- 
cifically provides that “if education is re- 
quired of the taxpayer in order to meet the 
minimum requirements for qualification or 
establishment in his intended trade or busi- 
ness or specialty therein, the expense of such 
education is personal in nature and there- 
fore is not deductible.” It therefore is nec- 
essary to determine in every case whether a 
taxpayer has met these minimum require- 
ments. 

The following is a description of the ap- 
plication of this minimum requirement rule 
to teachers and school administrators. These 
taxpayers must meet both local and State 
requirements. 

The States minimum requirements for 
qualification or establishment in his in- 
tended position have been met by a teacher 
or school administrator when he has ac- 
quired the education necessary to hold a 
continuing certificate in that position. For 
the purposes of this Revenue ruling, 2 con- 
tinuing certificate is one which need not be 
renewed, is renewable or convertible on the 
basis of experience only, or is renewable in- 
definitely by acquiring education which 18 
not directed toward required conversion to 
another type of certificate. In other words, 
a teacher has met the State's minimum re- 

~ quirements when he fs eligible for a certifi- 
cate and ls not required to take additional 
education Progress toward the at- 
tainment of another type of certificate, The 
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name or term applied to a certificate Is not 
controlling. 

If a teacher who has a continuing certif- 
icate is required by his employer, whether 
local board, district or school (public or pri- 
vate), to meet other educational require- 
ments for employment in his position, he 
must meet these requirements before he will 
be considered to be qualified or established 
in his position. A change of employers, 
therefore, may require teachers as well as 
other taxpayers to meet different mini- 
mum requirements. (See the subdivision of 
this Revenue ruling entitled “Increased Re- 
quirements—Changed Duties,“ beginning on 
p. 13.) 

-Whether university and college faculty 
members have met the minimum require- 
ments for qualification or establishment in 
their intended positions must be determined 
in the light of the governing regulations of 
the various institutions. A university or col- 
lege faculty member has met the minimum 
requirements for establishment in his po- 
sition when higher educational attainments 
are not required of him as a condition of 
continuing with the institution as a faculty 
member. (See discussion below, however, 
relative to increased requirements.) If such 
a faculty member undertakes additional edu- 
cation which he is not required to take in 
order to remain on the faculty, he will be 
entitied to deductions provided the educa- 
tion was undertaken for the purpose of main- 
taining or improving skills required by the 
taxpayer in his position. 

The regulations of universities and col- 
leges often require faculty members to at- 
tain certain levels of education either prior 
to appointment or within a specified period 
of time after appointment. If an individual 
is employed with the understanding that he 
must obtain certain additional education 
within a specified perlod of time in order to 
remain on the staff, expenses incurred for 
such education represent expenses incurred 
in meeting minimum requirements for es- 
stablishment in the taxpayer's intended po- 
sition and are not deductible. Thus, for ex- 
ample, if an individual is appointed as an 
instructor in a college having a policy that 
within 5 years he must acquire a master's 
degree and thus qualify as an assistant pro- 
fessor in order to remain on the faculty of 
the institution, the expenses incurred in 
earning the master's degree represent ex- 
penses incurred in acquiring the minimum 
qualifications for establishment in his in- 
tended position and are not deductible, 

SUBSTANTIAL ADVANCEMENT 


The regulations provide that expenditures 
made by a taxpayer for his education are not 
deductible if they are for education under- 
taken primarily for the purpose of obtaining 
a substantial advancement in position. Ex- 
ample (6) contained in section 1.162-5(e) of 
the regulations makes it clear that in the 
case of teachers an in-grade increase in sal- 
ery pursuant to a salary schedule does not 
constitute a substantial advancement in 
position. A teacher who incurs expenses for 
education which are otherwise deductible 
and, as a result, receives an in-grade increase 
in salary need not show that the education 
was not undertaken primarily for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the in-grade increase. An 
“in grade” increase is an automatic step in 
a salary schedule for a specified level of edu- 
cation. A shift from one step in a salary 
schedule for a specified level of education 
(such as a bachelor’s degree) to the corre- 
sponding, or next higher step, in a salary 
schedule for the next higher level of educa- 
tion (i.e. a master’s degree) will be treated 
as an in-grade increase in salary and will 
not constitute a substantial advancement in 
position. 


INCREASED REQUIREMENTS—CHANGED DUTTES 


Once a taxpayer has met the minimum 
requirements for establishment in his in- 
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tended position, expenses incurred in meet- 
ing increased requirements thereafter estab- 
lished for that position are deductibie, 
provided the increased requirements are 
imposed primarily for a bona fide business 
purpose of the employer. See the next sub- 
division of this Revenue ruling for an ap- 
plication of this rule. 

Also, in the case of an established taxpayer. 
expenses of additional education necessitated 
by a change of duties with the same em- 
ployer (whether at the request of the tax- 
payer or his employer) are deductible pro- 
vided the new duties do not constitute a neW 
position and the cost of the education other- 
wise qualifies for deduction under the regu- 
lations. For example, if the new duties do 
not constitute a new position and the tax- 
payer recelves a substantial increase in salary 
as a result of taking the additional education, 
the cost of such education will be deductible 
provided the taxpayer can show his primary 
Purpose was to retain his position or improve 
required skills, In the case of an established 
teacher, a change of duties with the same 
school district or other employer will not 
constitute a new position if the duties in- 
volve the same general type of work (for ex- 
ample, teaching as distinguished from ad- 
ministrative duties) and if the teacher is not 
required to obtain a different type of certif- 
icate (such as a change from an elementary 
certificate to a secondary certificate). 
COMPLETE COURSE OF STUDY LEADING TO QUAL” 

IFICATION OR ESTABLISHMENT 

The regulations provide that if education 
is required of the taxpayer in order to meet 
the minimum requirements for qualification 
or establishment in his intended trade or 
business or specialty therein, the expense of 
such education ls personal in nature and 
therefore is not deductible. If a taxpayer 
who is established in his position undertakes 
education which is a part of a complete 
course of study that the taxpayer intends to 
pursue, such as that required to obtain 4 
bachelor of laws degree, and such complete 
course of study will lead to qualifying the 
taxpayer in a new trade or business or spe- 
clalty therein, it will be considered, for pur- 
purposes of this Revenue ruling, that such 
education was undertaken to qualify the tax- 
payer in such new trade or business or spe- 
cialty. Accordingly, the cost of such educa- 
tion will not be deductible. See example 10 
below. However, a taxpayer may deduct the 
cost of courses in a new field or specialty if 
they meet the tests of deductibility provided 
in the regulations and provided they are not 
intended to be combined with other courses 
so as to lead to qualification in that field of 
specialty. 

Except as provided in the next sentence, 
if an employee is established in his position 
and thereafter he Is required by his em- 
ployer, for a bona fide business purpose, to 
undertake additional education in order to 
retain his position, the cost of such educa- 
tion will be deductible. However, if the 
education required by the employer repre- 
sents a complete course of study which will 
lead to qualifying the taxpayer in a new 
trade or business or specialty therein, it will 
be considered, for purposes of this Revenue 
ruling, that the requirement was imposed 
primarily for the benefit of the employee and 
not primarily for a bona fide business reason 
of the employer and, accordingly, the cost of 
such education will not be deductible. 

KEY QUESTIONS 


The following is the suggested order in 
which questions should be resolved in deter- 
mining the deductibility of expenses in- 
curred for education: 

Has the taxpayer met the minimum re- 
quirements for qualification or establish- 
ment in his intended position? 

If “no,” no deductions are allowable. 
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If “yes,” ls education undertaken prima- 
Tily to meet employer requirements to retain 
taxpayer's position? 

If “yes,” the taxpayer is entitled to deduc- 
tions unless (1) the education leads to qual- 
ifying the taxpayer in his intended trade or 
business and taxpayer knew of this employer 
Tequirement before assuming his position 
With his employer, or (2) the employer's re- 
Guirement is Imposed primarily for the bene- 
fit of the taxpayer and not primarily for a 
bona fide business purpose. 

If no,“ is it customary for other estab- 


lished members of taxpayer's trade or busi- 


hese occupying positions similar to that of 
the taxpayer to undertake education of the 
type pursued by the taxpayer? 

If “yes,” the taxpayer is considered to have 
Undertaken education for the purpose of 
Maintaining or improving needed skills and 
is entitled to deductions. 

If “no,” the taxpayer must show by other 
means that his primary purpose was to main- 
tain or improve needed skills. If the educa- 
tion undertaken meets express requirements 
tor a new position or substantial advance- 
ment, the taxpayer must show that the edu- 
cation was not undertaken primarily for the 
Purpose of meeting those requirements. 

WHERE DEDUCTION IS REPORTED ON RETURN 


The rules applicable to the deduction of 
business expenses in general apply to ex- 
Penses for education which qualify as busi- 
ness expenses. 

Under section 62 of the Code, expenses in- 
curred by a self-employed taxpayer for edu- 
cation are deductible on page 1 of Form 1040, 
US. Individual Income Tax Return, in com- 
Puting his adjust gross income, if they meet 
the tests set forth above. 

In the case of an employee, however, the 
Nature of such expenses will determine 
whether they are deductible on page 1 or 
page 2 of Form 1040. An employee's travel- 
ing expenses (including the cost of meals 
And lodging) while away from home over- 
night, and transportation expenses (exclud- 
ing the cost of meals and lodging) not in- 
volving overnight travel, incurred in pur- 
Suing educational activities, the expenses of 
which are deductible, may be claimed on 
Page 1 of Form 1040 in computing adjusted 
gross income, An employee's expenses for 
tultion, books, laboratory fees, and similar 
items incurred in pursuing similar education 
Activities are likewise deductible in comput- 
ing his adjusted gross income to the extent 
his employer reimburses him for such ex- 
penses and provided he reflects the amount 
of such reimbursement in his gross income. 
See section 1.162-17 of the Income Tax Regu- 
lations relating to the reporting and sub- 
Stantiation of employees’ expenses. His un- 
reimbursed expenditures for such tuition, 
books, laboratory fees, and similar items are 
deductible on page 2 of the return, provided, 
of course, the standard deduction is not 
Claimed and the optional tax table is not 
used. 

TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION EXPENSES 


The following are the general rules for 
the deductibility of travel and transporta- 
tion expenses: (1) Commuting from a tax- 
Payer's place of abode to any business post 
situated within the area which constitutes 
his principal or regular business location 
Constitutes a personal expense; (2) expenses 
ot transportation incurred between business 
Posts within the same area or incurred in 
daily round trips between the general area 
Which constitutes his principal or regular 
business location and a minor or temporary 
Post of duty situated beyond that general 
Area are deductible; and (3) overnight trav- 
fling expenses (including the cost of meals 
and lodging) necessarily incurred while 
Carrying on a business activity at a minor 
or temporary post of duty in a more distant 
location where it is reasonably or economic- 
ally impractical to live at home“ constitute 
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deductible traveling expenses. Rev. Rul, 190, 
C.B. 1953-2, 303; Rev. Rel. 55-109, C.B. 
1955-1, 261. 

In determining the deductibility of travel- 
ing and transportation expenses incurred 
in connection with acquiring education at 
an educational institution, the taxpayer may 
select the institution which best serves his 
needs and he will not be denied a deduc- 
tion solely because attendance at the insti- 
tution of his choice resulted in greater 
expenditures than he would have made if 
he had attended another institution. This 
is true whether foreign or local universities 
are attended, A factual determination must 
be made as to whether the travel away 
from home was primarily to obtain educa- 
tion the expenses of which are deductible 
or whether the travel was primarily, for 
personal reasons. See section 1.162-5(d) of 
the Income Tax Regulations. If the relative 
amount of time devoted to personal activi- 
ties or some other factor suggests a trip is 
made primarily for personal purposes, the 
taxpayer must be able to show that, not- 
withstanding this fact, the travel was pri- 
marily to obtain the education. 

A taxpayer undertaking education during 
an off-duty period or temporary leave of 
absence may deduct his expenses of travel, 


meals and lodging in addition to tuition 


costs, fees, cost of books, etc., if the expenses 
otherwise qualify for deduction and if there 
is a firm understanding or obligation that 
the taxpayer will return to his employment 
at the end of the off-duty period or the 
temporary leave of absence. 

In this connection, anticipated or actual 
presence for more than a year at a particular 
location strongly tends to indicate “indef- 
inite as distinguished from “temporary” 
presence there. In the event a taxpayer 
undertakes education requiring absence from 
his duties and business post for an in- 
definite period, he will not be considered 
as traveling away from home“ so as to 
be entitled to deduct expenses incurred for 
travel, meals and lodging. However, tuition 
fees, costs of books, and other necessary items 
may be deductible, provided the education 
is of the type giving rise to deductions. 

The following examples demonstrate the 
application of the rules contained in this 
Revenue ruling: 

Example 1; A fifth-grade teacher has had 
4 years of college study which for many 
years has been the minimum State require- 
ment for a continuing certificate for such 
teachers, The State changes its require- 
ments for such certificate. New fifth-grade 
teachers are required to have 5 years of 
college study when hired and fifth-grade 
teachers already employed are given 5 years 
within which to acquire the fifth year of 
college study. Fifth-grade teachers aiready 
employed who had previously met the re- 
quirements for a continuing cerfificate are 
entitled to deductions for expenses incurred 
in meeting the increased requirements. 

Exumple 2: Mr. B is a teacher in the 
seventh grade of a school system organized 
on the 8-4 plan (8 years elementary and 4 
years high school). He has a continuing 
elementary certificate. The system is reor- 
ganized to the 6-3-3 plan (6 years elemen- 
tary, 3 years junior high, and 3 years senior 
high school). Mrs. B is to continue to teach 
seventh-grade pupils who will now be at- 
tending junior high school in the reorgan- 
ized system, but he must obtain a secondary 
certificate. He must obtain additional 
courses to qualify for such certificate. Mr. 
B's expenses incurred in obtaining this addi- 
tional education are deductible even though 
he obtains a different type of certificate, be- 
cause he is merely meeting increased edu- 
cational requirements imposed by his em- 
ployer for the same position. 

Example 3: Miss D, a first-grade teacher in 
school district X wishes to become a sixth- 
grade teacher in the same school district. 
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This school district requires all elementary 
school teachers to have a certain number of 
college credits and an elementary certificate. 
A sixth-grade teacher must have certain 
courses not required of a first-grade teacher. 
Miss D takes the three additional courses 
specifically required to qualify her as a sixth- 
grade teacher and is transferred. No new 
certificate is involved. Since Miss D has the 
same employer, her duties involve the same 
general type of work, and no new type of 
certificate is involved, she is entitled to de- 
duct the cost of the additional courses. 

Example 4: A taxpayer engaged in teaching 
second grade does not possess a degree but 
has a teacher's certificate which, under State 
law, is renewable indefinitely by periodic 
acquisition of a specified number of academic 
credits without progressing toward the at- 
tainment of another type of certificate. Such 
a certificate is a continuing certificate and 
indicates for purposes of this revenue rul- 
ing that the taxpayer has met the State's 
minimum requirements for qualification in 
his position, No further local requirements 
are imposed on the taxpayer. In addition to 
undertaking study required for renewal of 
his certificate, the taxpayer, primarily for 
maintaining or improving needed skills, 
pursues study which leads to a degree. The 
taxpayer is entitled to deduct the cost of the 
voluntary education—which leads to a de- 
gree—as well as that required to renew his 
certificate. 7 

Example 5: A high school teacher of mathe- 
matics who has a continuing high school 
certificate is advised by his employer that 
he must transfer to fill a vacancy in the 
science department and that this transfer 
will necessitate his taking two specified 
courses in sclence. The teacher takes these 
two courses and receives another continuing 
high school certificate reflecting this fact (or 
his certificate is endorsed to show this fact). 
This case represents a change of duties in 
the same position and does not represent 
qualifying for a new position. Therefore, the 
expenses for the two courses are deductible, 
In the case of such a transfer at the request 


_of the teacher, the expenses are, for the same 


reasons also deductible. 

Example 6: School District A in State ¥ 
requires that seventh-grade teachers have at 
least a bachelor’s degree. Miss S, with a 
bachelor's degree, is employed by this school 
district. She accepts employment as a 
seventh-grade teacher in the same State but 
in School District C which requires its 
seventh-grade teachers to have at least a 
master's degree. Miss S is given 2 years 
within which to acquire a master’s degree. 
In undertaking the required education, Miss 
S ts meeting minimum requirements for 
qualification in a new position. The expenses 


of such education are, accordingly, not 
deductible. 
Example 7: A fourth-grade teacher in 


school district W undertakes education 
which maintains and improves his skills as 
a fourth-grade teacher and also meets the 
express educational requirements to qualify 
him as a principal in that school district. 
The education is not required as a condition 
to the retention of his salary; status or em- 
ployment and is not of a type customarily 
undertaken by other established fourth- 
grade teachers. Since the education meets 
the express requirements for a new position, 
the taxpayer will be entitled to a deduction 
only if he can show that the education was 
undertaken primarily for the purpose of 
maintaining or improving skills required In 
his position and not primarily to secure the 
new position. 

Example 8: A fifth-grade teacher holding 
a continuing certificate in State Y accepts 
employment as a fifth-grade teacher in State 
Z. State Z requires fifth-grade teachers to 
have a fifth year of college study in order to 
be eligible for a continuing certificate where- 
as State Y required only 4 years of college 
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study for such a certificate. Since the 
teacher has only 4 years of college study, she 
is given a certificate by State Z which is 
renewable annually for 5 years, at the end 
of which time she must be eligible for the 
continuing certificate. She undertakes a 
fifth year of college work. Expenses in- 
curred in acquiring the education necessary 
for the continuing certificate in State Z 
are incurred in meeting the minimum re- 
quirements for qualification in a new posi- 
tion and are not deductible. 

Example 9: Mr. G is employed as an in- 
structor in a college where instructors and 
assistant professors are apponted annually 
or for a specified period not to exceed 3 years. 
A person is not permitted to be retained by 
the college at the rank of instructor for 
more than 5 years. An individual may con- 
tinue as a faculty member without progress- 
ing beyond the rank of assistant professor. 
Mr. G undertakes education which will en- 
able him to qualify as an assistant professor, 
The expenses of such education are incurred 
in meeting minimum requirements for es- 
tablishment in his intended position and 
are, accordingly, not deductible. 

Example 10: A trust officer in a bank un- 
dertakes to study law. The knowledge of the 
law will be helpful in discharging his duties. 
His employer does not require him to engage 
in such studies. He registers for the entire 
regular curriculum leading to a bachelor of 
laws degree. Since the taxpayer is pursuing 
a complete course of education in law which 
will lead toward qualifying him in that field, 
in which he has not previously qualified, 
his expenses for such education are consid- 
ered to have been incurred for the purpose 
of qualifying in that new field and are, there- 
fore, not deductible. Also, if the bank im- 
poses upon the taxpayer, as a condition to 
the continued retention of his position with 
it, the requirement that he pursue a com- 
plete law course, the cost of such education 
is not deductible because the requirement is 
considered to be imposed primarily for the 
employee's benefit and not primarily for a 
bona fide business purpose of the employer. 

Example 11: A teacher who lives in city R 
teaches school in city T. During the sum- 
mer he undertakes in city R education the 
expenses of which qualify for deduction. 
The teacher regularly spends his summers at 
his residence and would be there regardless 
of whether he attends school. His expendi- 
tures for meals or lodging are not deductible 
because they constitute personal living ex- 
penses. His expenses incurred for transpor- 
tation between his residence and the school 
attended are in the nature of commuting 
expenses and also are not deductible. Ex- 
penditures for tuition, books, fees, etc., are 
deductible as education expenses to the ex- 
tent provided in the regulations. 


The Wilderness Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, often 
in this Chamber we hear stressed the 
importance of preserving our heritage 
from an earlier America, that heritage 
or legacy which is composed of ideas 
as well as that part which is composed 
of more material things. : 

The remaining American wilderness is 
surely part of our physical legacy. Even 
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in a time of nuclear advances, missiles, 
urban blight and automation it is by no 
Means an anachronism to speak of an- 
cient forests. Our remaining wilder- 
ness is becoming an increasingly impor- 
tant resource for America’s expanding 
population. 

The so-called wilderness bill, S. 1123, 


would help save America’s remaining 


wilderness for future generations by 
placing under statutory protection a 
portion of this wilderness land. 
As one deeply interested in broad con- 
servation measures, I support this bill. 
An editorial appearing recently in the 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph and other 
Hearst newspapers caught the spirit of 
the bill very well. Here, under leave 
heretofore granted to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
the editorial which, in a few succinct 
paragraphs, states the need perhaps as 
Thoreau would have stated it were he to 
write again today: 
THE WILDERNESS BILL 


More than 100 years ago, Henry David 
Thoreau wrote from his sylvan sanctuary 
at Walden Pond: “I have my horizon 
bounded by woods * * * I have as it were 
my own sun and moon and stars, and a little 
world all to myself.” 

The unspoiled places were life itself to 
Thoreau, never ceasing to enchant him. 

But America’s wilderness areas began giv- 
ing way to the Nation's explosive growth. 
Encroachment was inevitable, and it is 
fortunate that some of the untrammeled 
lands were spared, largely due to the vision 
of the men who founded the national park 
system, 

The predatory lumberman has all but dis- 
appeared, replaced by a responsible breed 
dedicated to restorative planting and cut- 
ting. But the pressures are heavy to exploit, 
for various purposes, what few wild areas 
remain in our country. 

They must be preserved soon, or be lost to 
us and the millions who are added to our 
population each year. 

The wilderness bill, S. 1123, is before the 
Senate Committee on Interior Areas, sup- 
ported by conservationists everywhere, as it 
has been in the past. It gives clear statu- 
tory protection from exploitation to 55 mil- 
lion acres (2.2 percent of the Nation's area), 
much of it already included in federally 
controlled lands, 

This Congress should enact it as a work 
of statesmanship in behalf of future genera- 
tions. There has been enough costly delay. 


Treasury and Commerce Departments 
Reports on H.R. 7123 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix, I include for the information of 
the interested public a press release 
which was issued by our distinguished 
colleague, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, the Honorable 
Wisor D. Mirris, in which he released 
the departmental comments on pend- 
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ing legislation relating to the deduction 
of expenditures for legislative purposes 
and in connection with measures sub- 
mitted to the electorate. 


One of the pending bills which is the 
subject of the reports is H.R. 7123 which 
I introduced, In view of the general in- 
terest in this subject and for the assist- 
ance of members who have inquired 
about it, I include at this point the press 
release and accompanying reports of 
the Treasury Department and the De- 
partment of Commerce: 

CHAMmMAN WILBUR D. MILLS, DEMOCRAT, OF 
ARKANSAS, COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
RELEASES DEPARTMENTAL COMMENTS ON 
PENDING LEGISLATION RELATING TO THE DE- 
DUCTION OF EXPENDITURES FoR LEGISLATIVE 
PURPOSES AND IN CONNECTION WITH MEAS- 
URES SUBMITTED TO THE ELECTORATE 


Chairman WI nun D. Mts, Democrat, of 
Arkansas, Committee on Ways and Means, 
U.S. House of Representatives, today released 
the report of the Treasury Department on 
H.R. 5193 (Mr. Forann), H.R. 5251 (Mr. Kino 
of California), H.R. 5579 (Mr. KARSTEN), and 
H.R. 6376 (Mr. Petry), identical bills which 
would amend section 162 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to trade or 
business expenses) by providing that certain 
expenditures incurred in connection with 
measures submitted to the electorate shall 
be allowed as business deductions, and the 
reports of the Commerce and Treasury De- 
partments on H.R. 7123 (Mr. Bocos), which 
would amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 so as to provide that lawful expendi- 
tures for legislative purposes shall be allowed 
as deductions from gross income. This legis- 
lation relates to deductions for so-called 
lobbying activities expenditures. 

Chairman Mitts stated that due to the 
interest in this legislation, he deemed it 
advisable to release for the information of 
the public the comments of the Commerce 
and Treasury Departments on the legisla- 
tion. He pointed out that the committee, 
due to the fact that its presently established 
agenda will run some time into the future, 
had not yet determined whether or when 
consideration will be given to this legislation. 

The reports follow: 

UNDER SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 

Washington, February 26, 1960. 
Hon. WILBUR D. Mitts, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. i 

My DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN : This is in response 
to a request for the views of this Depart- 
ment on H.R. 5193, H.R. 5251, and H.R. 5579, 
identical bills, introduced by Mr. Foranp, 
Mr. KinG, and Mr. Karsren, respectively, To 
amend section 162 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to provide that certain expendi- 
tures incurred in connection with measures 
submitted to the electorate shall be allowed 
as business deductions.” 

1, EXPLANATION OF THE BILLS 


The bills would amend section 162 of the 
1954 Code relating to trade or business ex- 
penses to provide that an expenditure which 
otherwise qualifies as an ordinary and nec- 
essary business expense shall not be disal- 
lowed as a deduction because incurred in 
opposing or advocating measures duly sub- 
mitted to an electorate upon any issue af- 
fecting the business of the taxpayer. Al- 
though phrased negatively, the bills would 
have the positive intent to allow such ex- 
penses as business deductions. The practical 
effect of the bills would be to reverse the re- 
cent holding of the Supreme Court in the 

o and Strauss cases that expendi- 
tures by businessmen aimed at defeating pro- 
posed initiative or referendum measures are 
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not deductible. The bills contain no specific 
Provision with respect to the effective date. 
2. SIMILAR BILLS 

HR. 6376, introduced by Mr. PzLLY, is an 
Identical bill. Mr, Boccs has introduced HR. 
7123, a bill much broader in scope, which 
Would permit the deduction of expenses law- 
fully incurred in supporting. opposing, or 
Otherwise influencing legislation in a legis- 
lative body, or in any submission of pro- 
Posed legislation to the voters. 

3. PRESENT LAW AND ITS BACKGROUND 

The established rule under present law is 
that ordinary and necessary business ex- 
Penses are deductible unless they “frustrate 
sharply defined national or State policies.” 
This doctrine was set forth in some detail 
by the Supreme Court in 1952 in Lilly v. Com- 
missioner (343 US. 90), and has been reaf- 
firmed by the Court several times within the 
Past 2 years, 

While there can be no question that the 
legislative process often directly affects both 
business and labor, the law is well settled 
that expenditures to influence legislation 
aré not deductible under section 162 of the 
Internal Revenue Code as an ordinary and 
necessary business expense. For more than 
40 years Treasury regulations have barred 
the deduction as a business expense of sums 
ot money expended for lobbying purposes, 
the promotion or defeat of legislation, the 
exploitation of propaganda, including adver- 
tising other than trade advertising . 
The validity of these regulations has been 
Sustained on many occasions by the Tax 
Court and the courts of appeals and by two 
decisions of the Supreme Court. 

In 1941 in Textile Mills Securities Corp. v. 
Commissioner (314 U.S. 326), the so-called 
lobbying expense regulation was directly 
Challenged in a case involving publicity ac- 
tivities designed to affect the passage of leg- 
islation. In upholding the regulation, the 
Supreme Court stated in Textile Mills: 

“The words ‘ordinary and necessary’ are 
not so clear and unambiguous in thelr mean- 
ing and application as to leave no room for 
an interpretative regulation, * * * Nor has 
the administrative agency usurped the leg- 
islative function by carying out this special 
group of expenses and making them nonde- 
ductible. We fail to find any indication that 
Such a course contravened any congression- 
al policy. Contracts to spread such insidious 
influences through legislative halls have long 

condemned. Trist v. Child (21 Wall. 441, 
22 L, Ed. 623); Hazelton v. Scheckells (202 
U.S. 71. 26 S. Ct. 567, 50 L. Ed. 939, 6 Ann. 
Cas. 217). Whether the precise arrangement 
here in question would violate the rule of 
those cases ls not material, The point is 
that the general policy indicated by those 
Cases need not be disregarded by the rule- 
Making authority in its segregation of non- 
deductible expenses. There is no reason 
Why, in absence of clear congressional ac- 
tion to the contrary, the rulemaking author- 
ity cannot employ that general policy in 
drawing a line between legitimate business 
expenses and those arising from that family 
of contracts to which the law has given no 
sanction, The exclusion of the latter from 
Ordinary and necessary’ expenses certainly 
does no violence to the statutory language. 
The general policy being clear it is not for 
US to say that the line was too strictly 
drawn.” 

Last year the regulatory provisions relat- 
ing to the “promotion or defeat of legis- 
intton“ were again before the Supreme Court 
in Cammarano et ùr. v. United States, and 
F. Strauss & Sons, Inc. v. Commissioner (358 
U.S. 498). There the question was whether 
the regulations rendered mnondeductibie 
amounts paid by the taxpayers to organiza- 
tions which expended them in extensive 
Publicity programs designed to persuade the 
voters to cast their ballots aginst State int- 
Udtive measures where passage of such mens- 
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ures would have seriously affected or de- 
stroyed the taxpayers’ businesses. In sus- 
talning both the validity of the regulations 
and their applicabllity to the taxpayers’ ex- 
penditures, the Supreme Court, referring to 
the repeated reenactment by Congress of the 
provisions of the Internal Revenue Code 
which underlie the regulations, stated “we 
think that the regulations have acquired the 
force of law.“ The Court went on to say: 

“This is not a case where the Government 
seeks to cloak an interpretative regulation 
with immunity from Judicial examination 
as to conformity with the statute on which 
it is based simply because Congress has for 
some period failed affirmatively to act to 
change the interpretation which the regula- 
tion gives to an otherwise unambiguous 
statute. Ct. Jones v. Liberty Glass Co. (332 
U.S. 524). Nor is it a case where no reliable 
inference as to Congress’ intent can be drawn 
from reenactment of a statute because of a 
conflict between administrative and judicial 
interpretation of the statute at the time of 
its reenactment. Cf. Commissioner v. Glen- 
shaw Gloss Co. (348 U.S, 426, 431), Here we 
have unambiguous regulatory language, 
adopted by the Commissioner in the early 
days of Federal income tax legislation, in 
continuous existence since that time, and 
consistently construed and applied by the 
courts om many occasions to deny deduc- 
tion of sums expended in efforts to persuade 
the electorate, even when a clear business 
motive for the expenditure has been demon- 
strated." 

In its concluding remarks, the Supreme 
Court in the Cammarano case observed that 
the taxpayers “are simply being required to 
pay for those activities entirely out of their 
own pockets, as everyone else engaging in 
similar activities is required to do under 
the provisions of the Internal Revenue Code.” 

It should be noted that the Treasury regu- 
lations which have been repeatedly applied 
by the courts forbid without qualification the 
deduction of all expenditures to influence 
legislation. This rule applied whether the 
expenditures may be characterized as good“ 
or “bad” and without regard to whether the 
activities involved relate to direct dealings 
with legislators or to publicity or grassroots 
pressure campaigns designed to create & 
climate of public opinion to influence the 
legislators. In Cammarano, for example, the 
Supreme Court said, “We cannot accept pe- 
titioner’s argument that Textile Mills should 
be read as limiting [the regulatory] provi- 
sions to direct dealings with legislators, in- 
sidious or otherwise.” Thus, under lobbying 
regulations expenditures for the following 
purposes have been disallowed: Legal fees 
incurred in connection with appearances be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Committee, 
Delaware Steeplechase and Race Association 
(9 TCM 893 (1950)); the cost of assembling 
facts and arguments for presentation to the 
legislature, Mary E. Bellengruth (46 BTA 89); 
expenditures for publicity designed to infu- 
ènce the opinions of the general public in 
connection with legislation pending before 
Congress, Textile Mills, supra; expenses in- 
curred for publicity in combating Initiative 
measures, Cammarano and Strauss, supra. 


4. REGULATIONS AND CONGRESSIONAL POLICY 


In sustaining the lobbying expense regu- 
lattöns in Textile Mills, the Supreme Court 
found that the regulations contravened no 
congressional policy, and that they repre- 
sented a valid exercise of rulemaking power 
because of well-established public policy. In 
reaffirming the validity of the regulations in 
Cammarano and Strauss the Supreme Court 
stated that the regulations themselves con- 
stitute an expression of a sharply defined 
national policy * .“ 

This policy, according to the Court, is that 
those engaging in political pressure activities 
to influence legislation "nre * required 
to pay for thore activities entirely out of 
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their own pockets .“ Such a policy, the 
Court found, is “further evidenced by the 
treatment given by Congress. to the tax 
status of organizations otherwise qualified 
for exemption as exclusively for 
‘religious, charitable, scientific, literary, or 
educational purposes,’ which engage in ne- 
tivities designed to promote or defeat leg- 
islation.” 

The conclusion of the Court as to the 
existence of an established congressional 
policy In the lobbying expense area is aptly 
summed up by the Court in the closing sen- 
tence of Justice Harlan’s opinion in Com- 
marano and Strauss as follows: “* * * it 
Ithe regulation] appears to us to express a 
determination by Congress that since pur- 
chased publicity can influence the fate of 
legislation which will affect, directly or in- 
directly, all of the community, everyone in 
the community should stand on the same 
footing as regards its purchase so far as the 
Treasury of the United States is concerned.” 

5. NEW REGULATIONS. 

New lobbying expense regulations were 
promulgated by the Treasury on December 
28, 1959. 

The old regulations which were in effect 
for some 40 years and which have just been 
superseded, provide as follows: 

“Sums of money expended for lobbying 
purposes, the promotion or defeat of legis- 
lation, the exploitation of in- 
cluding advertising other than trade adver- 
tising, and contributions for campaign ex- 
penses, are not deductible from gross in- 
come.” 

The new regulations, which are somewhat 
more complete and definitive than the old 
regulations, are reproduced in the appendix 
to this report. 

The new regulations, while in proposed 
form, were subjected to severe criticism by 
trade associations, labor unions, Congress- 
men, and others, with some objecting that 
the regulations were far too liberal from the 
standpoint of taxpayers, and others taking 
the position that they were both punitive 
and unfair to taxpayers. Essentially, the 
major objections voiced were: 

(a) Lobbying activities, for which deduc- 
tion is to be denied, should be limited to 
direct dealings with legislators, i.e., to that 
type of lobbying covered by the Federal Reg- 
ulation of Lobbying Act; 

(b) Expenses incurred in attempting to 
promote or defeat initiative and referendum 
proposals should be deductible; 

(c) Expenses connected with the prepara- 
tion and presentation of testimony before, 
or communications to, committees of Con- 
gress or other legislative bodies should not 
be treated as lobbying; Ae 

(d) Dues pald to trade associations, labor 
unions, and similar organizations should be 
deductible unless the primary purpose of 
the organization is influencing legislation; 
and 

(e) The rules involving institutional ad- 
vertising should be liberalized to permit the 
deduction of expenditures in this area with- 
out regard to whether the advertising is 
aimed at influencing legislation. In the al- 
ternative, the rules should be tightened to 
bar the deduction of expenditures for adver- 
tising which presents views on economic, 
financial, social or other subjects of a general 
nature which are of current public concern. 

Each of the above comments, while osten- 
sibly directed to the new regulations, actually 
relates to the long-established rules in the 
lobbying expense area which have “acquired 
the force of law.” It is believed that ma- 
terlal changes in this area, which may well 
be appropriate, should be based on congres- 
sional action. N 

6. COMMENTS ON THE BILLS 
(a) Taxpayers affected 

The bills would potentially affect all cor- 

porate and unincorporated business income 
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taxpayers, Since initiative and referendum 
procedures of consequence to at least some 
business taxpayers occur every year, there 
would be a considerable but varying hum- 
ber of businesses to which the bills would 
extend additional income-tax deductions. 
Since these items have not been allowed in 
the past, there are no available data from 
income-tax returns on their frequency or 
amounts, 
(b) Revenue effects 

The revenue impact of legislation in this 
area depends on its scope. Legislation lim- 
ited to initiatives and referendums may have 
immediately modest impact but could result 
in more far-reaching effect either by en- 
couraging resort to such methods in light 
of more favorable tax treatment or as prece- 
dent for general legislation. General reversal 
of policy relating to the deductibility of leg- 
islative activities could result in considerable 
decreases in revenues, but estimates are nec- 
essarily tempered by difficult appraisal of the 
extent of hidden deductions in advertising, 
promotional, legal, and like expenditures 
which may incorporate lobbying activities. 
In the posture of existing law and generally 
broad accounting practices, the difficulties of 
isolating so-called lobbying activities from 
generally accepted business expenditures are 
formidable, not only from the point of view 
of generally acceptable principles of morality 
but also from the standpoint of efficient and 
uniform tax administration. 

(c) Policy considerations 

The bills to reverse the Cammarano and 
Strauss decisions (H.R. 5193, H.R. 5251, and 
H.R. 6579), as well as the broader measure 
(HR. 7123) to permit the deduction of all 
lobbying expenses which are not illegal and 
which otherwise qualify as ordinary and nec- 
essary business expenses, raise this question: 
To what extent, if at all, should expenditures 
to influence legislation be deductible as a 
business expense? 

With the growing impact of Government 
at all levels upon individuals and upon all 
segments of our society, businessmen, and 
organizations representing their interests, 
farm groups, labor organizations, and the 
like, have often found it necessary or desir- 
able to make large expenditures for the pur- 
pose of influencing legislation. The proper 
treatment of such expenditures is important 
to the equity and fairness of the income tax. 
Their tax treatment in turn is relevant to 
sound governmental policy in a modern 
democracy. 

With the needs of an informed public and 

in mind, it is sometimes urged 
that lobbying of the direct and open variety 
should be encouraged. Moreover, it is held 
that if the public and legislatures know 
what interests are lending financial support 
to educational or propaganda campaigns, 
this in itself gives better perspective to users 
of such information and helps lobbying to 
serve its legitimate p . These consid- 
erations suggest that if legitimate lobbying 
tures are given status as tax deduc- 
tions consideration should be given to mak- 
ing clear identification of the source of the 
expenditures a condition for their deducti- 
bility. 

Your committee is aware, I am sure, of 
other problems of definition If an attempt 
is to be made to distinguish the good from 
the bad in the lobbying area. The limitation 
of the proposed deduction to expenses in- 
curred in connection with initiatives and 
referendums would not in itself necessarily 
draw an appropriate line in this difficult area. 
Indeed, it may be contended that since pub- 
lictty on initiative and referendum measures 
would, in large part, be directed to the vot- 
ing public, it might tend to take the form 
ot a one-sided presentation of the issues and 
make the presentation more deceptive than 
informative, 
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Such an approach would leave unresolved 
some of the most difficult and pressing ques- 
tions in the whole area of lobbying expenses. 
It is not clear that there is greater justifi- 
cation for more liberal tax treatment of 
lobbying expenditures in the case of initia- 
tive and referendum procedures than in the 
case of other forms of expenses incurred in 
persuading the public and the legislatures. 
All accomplish basically the same ends and 
should presumably be governed by similar 
rules. 

Particular attention has been given to ex- 
penses incurred in connection with. direct 
appearances before legislative bodies. It has 
been argued persuasively that reasonable ex- 
penditures for this purpose not only provide 
invaluable assistance to the Congress and 
other legislatures but do not differ materially 
from those involved in presenting legal and 
economic arguments to courts or aciminis- 
trative agencies which are now ordinarily de- 
ductible. The American Bar Association, for 
example, has specifically recommended that 
an exception be made to the present lobbying 
expense rules in the area of appearances be- 
fore legislative bodies, such as your commit- 
tee. The proposed bills dealing only with 
referendum and initiative measures would 
do nothing about this type of expenditure, 
which has high priority in any reexamination 
of the treatment of lobbying expenses. 

In modifying the present lobbying expense 
rule, a basic question is raised whether the 
allowance of deductions in this area would 
create an unequal situation as between dif- 
ferent types of taxpayers or as between busi- 
ness taxpayers and other members of the 
public. It is frequently said that the present 
blanket nondeductibility of lobbying ex- 
penses is meritorious because it treats all 
citizens and pressure groups alike when they 
attempt to influence legislation. Under the 
existing rule, all such expenses must be paid 
out of after-tax income. 

On the other hand, many assert that the 
theory that there now exists a uniform rule 
denying deductions for all persons and in- 
terested groups breaks down in practice be- 
cause of special tax provisions applicable to 
certain organizations which in many cases 
are able to carry on lobbying activities free 
of possible tax considerations.. Fully taxable 
entities point out that they are at a distinct 
disadvantage as compared with such organi- 
zations.* 

Liberalizing legislation in the lobbying ex- 
pense area should not be adopted without 
careful consideration of the need for proper 
safeguards, Such safeguards are not auto- 
matically provided by merely limiting the 
deduction to initlative or referendum meas- 
ures. Safeguards which the Congress might 
want to consider would include definitions 
of the type of expenditures which would be 
deductible, possible limitation on the amount 
of the deduction based on the taxpayer’s in- 
come or other appropriate standard, and pos- 
sible requirements as to disclosure. 


(d) Administrative aspects 


Legislative reappraisal of the present law 
and the proposed legislation will necessarily 
take account both of the practical admin- 


Such organizations either enjoy special 
treatment under the tax law which results 
in little or no tax liability or are exempt 
or partially exempt from taxation under sec, 


50100) and other sections of the code, 
not including sec. 501(c)(8). Sec. 501 
(c)(3) deals with charitable, religious, 


and educational organizations and contains 
an express requirement for exempt status 
that no substantial part of the activities is 
carrying on propaganda, or otherwise at- 
tempting to influence legislation. Lobbying 
activities do not ordinarily affect the status 
of other exempt organizations but may affect 
the deductibility of members’ dues. 
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istrative problems which now exist in this 
area as well as those which might develop 
under the proposed modification. Present 
law, particularly as it relates to the dues paid 
to trade associations, institutional advertis- 
ing, and the grass roots type of lobbying 
expenditure, is difficult for the Internal Rev- 
enue Service to administer. It is difficult, if 
not impossible, for the Internal Revenue 
Service, with its present manpower, to censor 
or monitor lobbying of the advertising or 
grass roots variety. Indeed, it has been the 
general position of the Internal Revenue 
Service that It is not only impracticable but 
undesirable to attempt to substitute the 
judgment of the tax collector for that of 
the businessman in determining the charac- 
ter of the advertising appropriate for the 
business as long as it may reasonably be 
expected to increase the patronage of the 
business. 

It is only realistic to recognize that many 
of the expenditures in these areas which 
have passed the permissible borderline un- 
der the existing regulations have doubtless 
escaped detection in the audit of tax re- 
turns. Uniess the Internal Revenue Service 
were to devote disproportionate manpower 
from its basic collection function to polic- 
ing this difficult and controversial area, it 
would seem that uniform enforcement would 
be an unattainable goal. If there were to 
be a modification or relaxation of the ex- 
isting rules, therefore, it would appear to be 
a desirable objective that it should help re- 
duce rather than aggravate the practical 
administrative problems which are inherent 
in this area, and at the same time reduce 
to a minimum whatever inequalities among 
some taxpayers result from unavoidable im- 
perfections in the administration of the law. 

The specific bills, H.R. 5193, H.R. 5251, and 
H.R. 5579, would, if enacted in their present 
form, create definite administrative prob- 
lems. A question immediately arises as to 
when & measure is “duly submitted to an 
electorate.” Are expenses incurred prior to 
submission of the measure to the electorate 
to be considered nondeductible? Does the 
reference to measures “submitted to the 
electorate” limit the proposal to initiative 
or referendum measures submitted directly 
to the people on State or Federal ballots, or 
would it embrace still other procedures or 
campaigns? Until such questions were fully 
resolved, either by a statutory redefinition 
or judicial clarification, it would seem that 
the proposed legislation would result in a 
new range of administrative problems and 
controversies. 

7. POSITION OF THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


The proposed legislation and the broader 
question to which it is addressed merit con- 
sideration by your committee. Existing law 
as developed has frozen concepts relating to 
expenditures in the area of legislative proc- 
ess which are quite distinct from generally 
accepted attitudes in regard to expenditures 
related to fields of administrative and ju- 
diclal processes. It appears to many anom- 
alous that no expenditures involving legisla- 
tion, without regard to their character, are 
deductible, while similar activities before ad- 
ministrative and judicial bodies are clearly 
deductible if they otherwise constitute or- 
dinary and necessary business expenses. 

The present rules have created problems 
of enforcement since it is difficult to police 
advertising and expenditures by 
unions or trade associations in an effort to 
identify degrees of attempts to influence 
legislation and, with respect to taxpayers 
generally, it is difficult to make certain that 
expenditures definitely in the lobbying area 
are not in fact deducted in the guise of legal 
expenses, advertising, or the like. 

Alternative pri seeking to deal with 
this problem have been advanced by responsi- 
ble business and professional organizations. 
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The proposed legislation in HR. 5193, HR. 
5251, and H.R. 5579 deals with initiatives and 
referendums. H.R. 7123 would permit the 
deduction of “expenses lawfully incurred in 
Supporting or opposing or otherwise influ- 
eneing legislation in the Congress or in a 
State legislature or in the legislative body 
of a county or other local governmental 
&gency or in any submission of proposed leg- 
islation to the voters.” 

The American Bar Association recom- 
Mended in the general revenue revision 
hearings before the Committee on Ways and 
Means in February of 1958 that reasonable 
expenses incurred by a taxpayer in connec- 
tion with appearances before, or submission 
Of statements to, the committees of Congress 
or of any legislative body of a State, a terri- 
tory, or a possession of the United States, or 
any political subdivision of any of the fore- 
going, or of the District of Columbia, shall 
be deductible from gross income if the ex- 
Penditures for such purposes otherwise qual- 
ify as deductions under either section 162 
or section 212. 

A reasonable approach which should not 
lend itself to abuse would be the allowance 
Of deduction of reasonable expenses direct- 
ly connected with appearances and submis- 
sions at public hearing before committees 
Of Congress or of any other comparable legis- 
lative body if such expenses otherwise satis- 
ty the requirements of deductibility in the 
Code. Broader legislation may well be indi- 
Cated but should be examined in light of the 
Policy considerations outlined in this re- 
Port and in the light of possible need for 
Safeguards or limitations. The Treasury rec- 
Ommends early consideration by the Congress 
Of the various proposals designed to modify 
the bar to deductibility of expenditures in 
Connection with the legislative process. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised the 

Department that there is no ob- 
jection to the presentation of this report. 


Sincerely yours, 
Prep C. SCRIBNER, Jr., 
Under Secretary of the Treasury. 
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(Regulations under sec. 162 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, relating to lobbying 
expenditures) 

(o) (i) Expenditures for lobbying pur- 
Poses, for the promotion or defeat of legis- 
lation, for political campaign purposes (in- 
Cluding the support of or opposition to any 
Candidate for public office), or for carrying 
on propaganda (including advertising) relat- 
ed to any of the foregoing purposes are not 
deductible from gross income. For example, 
the cost of advertising to promote or defeat 
legislation or to influence the public with 
Tespect to the desirability or undesirability 
Of proposed legislation is not deductible as 
& business expense, even though the legisla- 
tion may directly affect the taxpayer's busi- 
ness. On the other hand, expenditures for 
institutional or goodwill advertising which 
keeps the taxpayer’s name before the public 
are generally deductible as ordinary and nec- 
essary business expenses provided the ex- 
Penditures are related to the patronage the 
taxpayer might reasonably expect in the fu- 
ture. For example, a deduction will ordi- 
Narily be allowed for the cost of advertising 
Which keeps the taxpayer’s name before the 
Public in connection with encouraging con- 
tributions to such organizations as the Red 
Cross, the purchase of U.S, savings bonds, or 
Participation in similar causes, In like fash- 
fon, expenditures for advertising which pre- 
Sent views on economic, financial, social, or 
Other subjects of a general nature but which 
do not involve any of the activities specified 
in the first sentence of this subparagraph 
are deductible if they otherwise meet the re- 


ee of the regulations under section 
82. 
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“(2) Dues and other payments to an or- 
ganization, such as a labor union or a trade 
association, which otherwise meet the re- 
quirements of the regulations under section 
162, are deductible in full unless a substan- 
tial part of the organization's activities con- 
sists of one or more of those specified in the 
first sentence of subparagraph (1) of this 
paragraph. If a substantial part of the ac- 
tivities of the organization consists of one 
or more or those so specified, deduction will 
be allowed only for such portion of such 
dues and other payments as the taxpayer 
can clearly establish is attributable to ac- 
tivities other than those so specified. The 
determination as to whether such specified 
activities constitute a substantial part of an 
organization’s activities shall be based on 
all the facts and circumstances. In no event 
shall special assessments or similar payments 
(including an increase in dues) made to any 
organization for any such specified purposes 
be deductible. 

“(3) Expenditures for the promotion or 
the defeat of legislation include, but shall 
not be limited to, expenditures for the pur- 
pose of attempting to— 

“(i) Influence members of a legislative 
body directly or indirectly, by urging or en- 
couraging the public to contact such mem- 
bers for the purpose of proposing, support- 
ing, or opposing legislation, or 

(i) Influence the public to approve or 
reject a measure in a referendum, initiative, 
vote on a constitutional amendment, or sim- 
ilar procedure.” 

THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., February 25, 1960. 

Hon. Wii nun D. MILLS, 

Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHamMan: This is in reply to 
your request of February 1, 1960, with re- 
spect to H.R. 7123, a bill “to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 so as to pro- 
vide that lawful expenditures for legislative 
purposes shall be allowed as deductions from 
gross income.” 

The Department of Commerce recommends 
enactment of this legislation or enactment of 
legislation which would accomplish the same 
general objectives. 

For many years the Treasury Department 
has disallowed deductions from gross income 
of expenditures made for the purpose of in- 
fluencing legislation. This rule was first 
upheld by the Supreme Court in Teztile 
Mills v. Commissioner (314 US. 326 (1941)). 
Early last year the Supreme Court again 
considered the question in Cammarano v. 
United States (358 U.S. 489 (1959)), and 
again upheld the Treasury Department posi- 
tion. In Cammarano the Court relied on the 
continuous existence of the rule over a 40- 
year period, its consistent construction and 
application by the courts to attempts to 
persuade the electorate, and repeated re- 
enactment by Congress of the statutory sec- 
tion which the regulation interpreted. 

The provision of the Internal Revenue Code 
involved (sec, 162) states that there shall be 
allowed as a deduction all the ordinary and 
necessary expenses paid or incurred during 
the taxable year in carrying on any trade or 
business. As illustrations of deductible 
items the section lists compensation for per- 
sonal services, traveling expenses and rental 
payments. The Treasury Department has 
amplified deductible and nondeductible items 
in detailed regulations. 

On September 19, 1959, the Treasury De- 
partment published a notice of proposed 
rule-making dealing with so-called lobbying 
expenditures. These proposed rules were 
considered during public hearings held in 
November and became effective in the latter 
part of 1959 (24 F.R. 10901, Dec. 29, 1959). 
The newlytissued regulation (sec, 1.162-15(c) 
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(1)) provides that expenditures for lobby- 
ing purposes, for the promotion or defeat of 
legislation, for political campaign purposes, 
or for carrying on propaganda related to any 
of the foregoing are not deductible from 
gross income. The regulation further pro- 
vides that dues or other payments to an 
organization, such as a labor union or a 
trade association, are deductible unless a 
substantial part of the organization’s ac- 
tivities consist of one or more of those for 
which deductions from gross income are 
not allowed. In passing, it might be noted 
that the term “a substantial part” creates 
serious problems of interpretation. 

Considerable concern has been expressed, 
both at the November hearings and since 
promulgation of the new regulation, by busi- 
nessmen, labor organizations and trade as- 
sociations over its possible impairment of 
necessary, useful and legitimate expressions 
of opinion. It appears to be completely un- 
realistic, for example, to disallow under the 
statutory “ordinary and necessary” test ex- 
penditures by a business enterprise whose 
very existence may be threatened by the 
passage of a proposed bill. 

Legislative bodies need openly expressed 
opinions in order to properly carry out their 
functions. Frequently these expressions are 
made by the business community at the re- 
quest of legislatures. 

It is our view that lawful expenditures by 
business enterprises to support or oppose 
legislation at all levels of government, when 
involving the interests their particular 
businesses, should be deductible as ordinary 
and necessary expenses. The impact of gov- 
ernment has become so pervasive that busi- 
nessmen and the organizations which repre- 
sent their interests often find it necessary to 
convey to legislative bodies and to the public 
their views regarding existing or proposed 
legislation. Freedom of expression is an 
essential element of a free economy. 

It appears that a realistic solution to the 
problem will be found only in appropriate 
legislative changes. We feel that the sound 
policy would be to permit full deduction for 
all lawful expenditures that are related to 
the business of the taxpayer. HR. 7123 is 
designed to accomplish this objective and we 
favor its enactment or the enactment of sim- 
ilar remedial legislation. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
it would interpose no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. A. MUELLER, \ 
Secretary of Commerce, 


Hudson County Recognized 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of this 
House an editorial which appeared in the 
Jersey Journal of Jersey City, N. J., 
March 15, 1960. It cites the recognition 
by the President of the United States of 
the great work that has been accom- 
plished with our youth by William 
Flanagan, the sheriff of Hudson County, 
N. J. 

Sheriff Flanagan is a modest gentle- 
man of exceptional ability who has 
brought a new dimension into preparing 
our youth to meet tomorrow’s challenges, 
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of citizenship. In Hudson County, the 
initials J.D. do not stand for juvenile de- 
linquency, they stand for junior deputy. 

Sheriff Flanagan has emphasized the 
meaning of law and order through good 
citizenship upon thousands of our coun~ 
ty’s youth who he has sworn in as a junior 
deputy. I believe it to be of immense in- 
terest to the rest of our country. 

I add my congratulations and join with 
President Eisenhower in recommending 
this type of approach to the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. We 
can make no better investment in our fu- 
ture than that of creating an awareness 
of citizenship and patriotism in our 
youth. For they are the real answer to 
the challenge of communism in the days 
to come. I congratulate Sheriff Flan- 
agan for bringing great honor to our 
State and commend President Eisen- 
hower for wanting the country to hear 
more about the junior deputy program 
through his White House Conference on 
Children and Youth. 

Tam including the aforementioned edi- 
torial as part of my remarks: 

HUDSON RECOGNIZED 

Hudson County’s preventive fight against 
Juvenile delinquency is beginning to win 
national attention. President Eisenhower 
has invited Sheriff William Flanagan to par- 
ticipate in the annual White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth. 

To Flanagan, the initials J.D. stand for 
“junior deputy,” not juvenile delinquency. 

The junior deputy program consists of in- 
viting Hudson County boys and girls to the 
administration building and courthouse, in- 
structing them on the dangers of handling 
weapons, giving them tips on detection of 
criminals, showing them the routine a 
criminal goes through and what jail is like 
compared to the youngster’s home. Then 
they are inducted as junior deputy sheriffs. 
The program is a continuous one in that 
each of the youngsters is put on the mailing 
list for the junior deputy, the publication 
which continually reminds them of their 
status and responsibilities as young citizens. 

This program and the equally worthy ones 
sponsored by churches, Scouts, L's and boys 
clubs, are preventive: They do not wait for 
juvenile delinquency to occur and then try 
to root it out; rather, they offer activities 
and ideas which healthfully fll a youngster’s 
life. It is the absence of such things that 
creats a vacuum filled by juvenile delin- 
quency. 

Hudson County has had notable success 
with these programs. Maybe Sheriff Plana- 
gan's participation in the White House Con- 
ference will help to spread their use to other 
communities, 


One Miliion Philadelphians Sign Petitions 
Delivered to Speaker Rayburn Urging 
Tighter Laws Against Pornography 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18,1960 
Mrs. GRANAHAN, Mr. Speaker, I 
want to express my personal apprecia- 


tion for your graciousness and encour- 
agement in the drive against pornogra- 
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phy demonstrated on Tuesday of this 
week when you accepted and commented 
so forcefully upon petitions signed by 1 
million Philadelphians directed against 
pornography in the mails and in other 
means of communication. 

Under the sponsorship of the Catholic 
War Veterans of Philadelphia County, 
these petitions were devised to enlist 
widespread support for legislation al- 
ready passed by the House to deal with 
the scourge of pornography. 

YOUNGSTERS PRESENT PETITIONS TO SPEAKER 


Miss Rosemary Hess, 13, of 8042 El- 
beron Avenue, and Daniel O'Leary, 14, 
of Darby, who helped in having the peti- 
tions signed in a door-to-door canvass, 
made impressive talks in presenting the 
petitions to the Speaker. They did beau- 
tifully in stating the reasons to Speaker 
RAYBURN for a youth’s concern over this 
problem. 

Miss Hess stated: 

Mr. Speaker, I am here today to deliver 
these petitions to you and to ask you to do 
all in your power to help abolish the im- 
moral and obscene motion pictures, photo- 
graphs, and magazines which are crowding 
the newsstands of our country today. 

It is discouraging to see the many teen- 
agers who purchase just this type of litera- 
ture which contributes so much to the high 
rate of crime and juvenile delinquency in 
our country today. 

In behalf of the citizens of the United 
States, and especially in the best interest 
of my fellow teenagers, I ask that you do all 
that you can to promote a bill that would 
curtail the obscene literature and indecent 
motion pictures. I am confident that this 
is the only way to remedy this evil and thus 
make better citizens of today's youth. 


Daniel O'Leary then stated: 

Mr. Speaker, I am honored and privileged 
as a youth to present to you and this august 
body of adult lawmakers these petitions 
signed by the adults of eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, numbering 1 million signatures col- 
lected by the boys of the seventh and eighth 
grades of the parochial schools of the arch- 
diocese of Philadelphia. 

We cali on you, our aduit representatives, 
this day to pass into law legislation that will 
prohibit the sale and the distribution of all 
indecent and immoral literature, magazines, 
photographs, and any other form of porno- 


graphic material that will tend to corrupt 


the morals of our generation and the gen- 
erations who will follow us. 

We respectfully remind you of your re- 
sponsibility not only to the present voting 
citizen but to us the future citizens and 
possible defenders of this great Nation of 
ours. 

We point out to you.a most Important fact: 
In the past our Armed Forces comprised men 
and women who were physically and morally 
fit to defend our land. How can we, or 
those to follow us, be expected to defend this 
land if you, our adults, permit the youth- 
ful minds to be subjected to such a vile 
menace that will eventually destroy us 
physically and morally? 

Gentlemen, there is nothing more impor- 
tant to America than the protection of its 
youth. Please make this demand for strong 
legislation your chief concern. Thank you, 
and may God enlighten your minds to the 
danger facing our youth, 

ARTICLE BY NICHOLAS GREGORY IN 
PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 


Mr. Speaker, excellent news report on 
the presentation of the petitions was 
written for the Philadelphia Inquirer of 
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Wednesday, March 16, by Washington 
Correspondent Nicholas P. Gregory 
which I submit at this point for inclu- 
sion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

CATHOLIC Wak VETS ENLIST RAYBURN IN 

BATTLE ON MAIL FILTH 
(By Nicholas P. Gregory) 

House Speaker Sam RAYBURN pledged his 
support Tuesday in Washington to the 
Catholic War Veterans of Philadeiphia 
County in their drive to ban salacious mate- 
rial from the maiis, 

RAYBURN spoke in a ceremony in his 
office off the House floor at which the 
Philadelphia veterans and Representative 
KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN, Democrat, Pennsyl- 
vania, showed the Texan two small truck- 
loads of 1 million signatures gathered by 
Catholic schoolchildren in Philadelphia pro- 
testing filth that moves through the malis. 

“We want the youth of the country to 
read clean literature,” he said in the tele- 
vised ceremony, “I want to congratulate 
the supporters of this drive and their 
efforts.” 

BILL FAILS IN SENATE 


“We must do everything to help Mrs. 
GranaHan stop the flow of filth,” he said. 
Hess, 13, of 8042 Elberon Ave- 
nue, and Daniel O'Leary, 14, of Darby, who 
helped get the signatures, both urged the 
Speaker to back legislation for stiffer postal 
laws to bar salacious materials from the 
mails. 

It is now estimated that distributors of 
obscene motion pictures, books, and comics 
are doing $500 million in business yearly. A 
bill offered by Mrs. GRANAHAN to strengthen 
the postal laws was approved by the House 
last year, but failed to get approval in the 
Senate. 

The veterans and other Catholics in the 
archdiocese of Philadelphia participated 
with the seventh and elghth grade students 
in the signature drive. 

ACTION ON BILL DUE 

The veterans were led by Francis Lamlein, 
of 123 Fern Street, Darby, adjutant. Others 
were Jerry Clauss, of 113 Stanwood Street, 
and William Sheridan, of 7108 Greenwood 
Avenue, Upper Darby. 

The Reverand William C. Strahan, pastor 
of the church of the Blessed Sacrament, 
spiritual adviser to the 9,000 Catholic vet- 
erans in the Philadelphia archdiocese, was 
also present. 

A drive to pass the Granahan bill is ex- 
pected to get underway after the civil rights 
legislation is adopted. Hearings on the 
measure have been held. Objections raised 
by some Senators regarding the possibility 
of censorship sidetracked the Granahan bill. 


An Old Hand's Views on Latin American 
Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I received a letter from a constituent 
who in recent years has served abroad 
both in Europe and Latin America with 
the ICA. I am reliably informed that 
this man made major contributions to 
America’s foreign-aid program during 
his service, and I know that he has un- 
usual insight into the problems faced by 
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the people of the underdeveloped 
Countries, 

His perceptive letter contains many 
frank comments regarding our aid pro- 
Sram, and singles out some of the seri- 
dus shortcomings in present foreign-aid 
Programs. For obvious reasons, I have 
Withheld the name of my constituent. 
His letter follows: 

Dear CoNnGRESSMAN UDALL: You may be 
interested in my opinions regarding the 
Latin American portion of America’s foreign 
aid program. The way things are going dis- 
tresses me. 

To understand this one must have lived 
down there, and have lived close to not only 
the whites or blancos, but also the mestizos 
and the Indians. He should know something 
of historical Spanish land policy, and some- 
thing of the philosophy of people generally 
in power in these countries. 

In the Spanish New World the conquista- 
dor came and conquered, and the Spanish 
Court gave great areas of Jand to them and 
to friends of the court. The Indians were 
enslaved. In some areas, virtual slavery still 
exists—as in the colono system in Peru. 

The Spanish system developed a landed 
entry at the top and a slave or peon group 
&t the bottom, with little or no middle class. 
In contrast, our own system of homestead 
laws developed a great middle class of farm- 
ers operating their own lands—a middle 
Class wherein lies much of the strength of 
America, 

The Latin American peons, often hungry 
and sick and illiterate, want food for them- 
Selves and their families, better health, and 
education for their children. They are ready 
2 follow the leader who promises a better 

eal, 

Their aspirations have been opposed in 
Many cases by dictators quite well supplied 
With American arms furnished in the name 
Of hemispheric defense. In those cases 
Where these peons rise up and win, after see- 
ing many of their people killed by weapons 
from this country, they have a reason to hate 
Us. 


We are reaping the harvest of providing 
arms to these nations, I heard a wise old 
South American hand say one night, after 
the revolution of April 9 in Bolivia, some- 

like this: 

“We make a great mistake when we send 
Modern arms to these people. They could 
fight revolutions with sticks and stones and 

and arrows, and accomplish the same 
Tesults with a lot fewer casualties.” 

I have no doubt but what there are or- 
ganized Communists in every country of 
Latin America. Communists thrive on dis- 
Order, and they sell their theory best to 
Ullaterate people who are cold and hungry 
and sick and uneducated. They attach 
themselves to such revolutions and if the 
revolution is successful they try to get posi- 
tions where they can influence policy. 

In Bolivia the party that won the revolu- 
tion was the MNR, or Movimiento Nacional 
Revoluccionario. It was made up, to a cer- 
tain extent, of minor splinter parties. One 
Of these was the PIR, or Partido Izquierda 
Revolucionario. I think that the Commu- 
nists actually made up a small part of this 
minor splinter party. 

I recently read that there were 600,000 
Tural families in Cuba, of which only a few 
thousand over 100,000 had land. Many of 
those landless people are struggling for just 
& little interest in Cuba, and they are follow- 
ing Castro. We should not forget that they 
are where they are because of the original 
Spanish land policy that I have mentioned. 

Castro has moved too fast with land re- 
form, Wise policy would have dictated that 
he appoint a land reform commission, and 
that the commission study the land reform 
decrees of Guatemala, Bolivia, Mexico, and 
Other countries. That would have given 
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everyone a breathing spell and certainly 
would have strengthened Castro's hand. 

Such revolutions as the Bolivian revolu- 
tion, or the Castro revolution, originate 
among the exilados, or people of the other 
side exiled by the government in power. II 
we had been on the ball we would have had 
people who had worked themselves into posi- 
tions of trust when these revolutionary 
groups were perfecting their organization 
and plans. Such might be called an extra- 
curricular Embassy activity, or perhaps it is 
something for CIA to handle in cooperation 
with the Department of State. It wouldn't 
be hard to do. 

In Cuba we have a situation where our 
Ambassador can’t even get an appointment 
with Castro. If it had been handled right— 
if we had propped up the roof before it fell 
on us, we would have people that could talk 
to Castro, and perhaps give him some of the 
facts of life. 

I wasn't there, of course, but I can wager 
that practically 100 percent of the Cubans 
who were invited to American Embassy 
parties before the flight of Batista are now 
exiles, in jail, or expecting to be put in jail 
almost any minute. If we are to build a 
cooperative spirit of mutual friendliness and 
relationship now I would ask—with whom do 
we start? 

I have mentioned that the colono system, 
where Indians still give 3 free days work a 
week to the landlord, still exists in the high- 
lands of Peru. Those colonos have struck, 
and the strikes have been put down by the 
military. Sometime, and not in the too dis- 
tant future, a leader, perhaps a Castro, will 
unite the peons of the coast, the poor of the 
cities, and the colonos of the highlands, and 
overthrow the Peruvian Government. 

When that comes, will we have established 
friendly contacts among the leadership of 
the revolutionary movement—contacts 
which may help to direct the new movement 
in the direction of these principles of democ- 
racy which we hold so dear? Or will our 
then Ambassador find it impossible to even 
get an appointment with the new leader- 
ship? 

We should be doing a lot of thinking 
about this. 

President Eisenhower has asked for around 
$4 billion in foreign aid. I, of course, am 
no specialist in military aid, and no doubt 
quite a large part of this sum is necessary. 
But I do say that military aid is not neces- 
sary, in my judgment, any place in Latin 
America, 

Certain amounts of economic aid are nec- 
essary as a step to military objectives. I 
don't know just where such funds can be 
best used, but I do know that such aid to 
Latin American countries should require 
careful accounting and a sense of respon- 
sibility on the part of their governments. 

I would expand technical aid, and staff it 
with dedicated men and women willing to 
go out into the country and help people to 
help themselves, I want to emphasize 
that—help people to help themselves. If a 
technician can't or won't do that kind of a 
job he or she should be eliminated. I 
would, if you please, have a staff of “ugly 
Americans” in the field. And I would re- 
place cocktail diplomacy with grassroots 
diplomacy. 

If you read the “Ugly American” you re- 
member that he got out into the villages 
and met the folks, and he learned their 
language. He looked about for a simple 
problem that concerned most people, and he 
found it. Their staff of life was rice, and 
during the season it suffered from 
drought even though next to most plantings 
were waterways. He found that most people 
had bicycles, and he developed a frame to 
hold the bicycle, from which was removed 
the back tire. He then developed a simple 
pump driven by belt with manpower sitting 
on the bicycle, powering a pump which irri- 
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gated the rice and carried it through the 
droughty period. 

The ugly American started with the 
bicycle which almost everyone had. The 
USOM Bolivia started with a paid American 
en firm which as I recall received 
$10,000 for their report. 

The ugly American helped a native me- 
chanic develop a little factory to make the 
bicycle-driven pumps. When the Bolivian 
project was curtailed after partial comple- 
tion, roughly $400,000 worth of pumps, gen- 
erators, and other machinery and equipment 
was on hand, some of it installed in con- 
crete. One piece of heavy equipment, valued 
at over $47,000, had been idle for several 
years. Other equipment was missing. 

Isn't there something we can learn from 
this comparison? 

Through technical aid I saw little farm- 
ers grow enough food so they and their 
families could have a breakfast instead of 
half a breakfast. I saw illiterate people with 
their own hands build schools at practically 
no cost other than their labor, and I saw a 
small technical aid group helping in the 
training of hundreds of teachers to go out 
and teach in those schools. And I saw clin- 
ics with personnel in part trained by doctors, 
sanitarians, and nurses of our mission min- 
istering to people who otherwise would have 
had no medical attention whatsoever. 

Such technical aid must at times be 
strengthened with economic ald. It does 
little good to demonstrate to a farmer how to 
use DDT to kill thrip on his onions, if he 
cannot go into the market and buy DDT 
and put into practice that which he has 
learned. Such products may be imported, 
duty free by agreement, and sold at a price 
something below cost. We can hope, as de- 
mand is built, that private capital will cause 
to be built factories which will manufacture 
the product on a basis of local labor and 
other costs, 

Such programs can reach not hundreds or 
thousands but hundreds of thousands and 
even millions of people. If we do our job 
well, when these people strike aside their 
feudal lords or dictators, the people with 
whom we have worked will remember us as 
friends, and it will take a lot of fast talk by 
Communists to make them believe that we 
are Tanqul Imperialisimos intent on sacking 
their country of its riches. 

We can even hope that when that change 
comes they will turn our way in the great 
struggle between communism and freedom, 

Sincerely, 
(Name withheld.) 


The Puerto Rican People Censure Presi- 
dent Eisenhower for Mixing in Local 
Politics—Pablo Casals Says Victory of 
the Democratic Party Is in the Interest 
of Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the Puerto Rican Senate has 
joined the House of Representatives in a 
resolution censuring President Eisen- 
hower for his expression of support for 
the Republican candidate for Governor 
of Puerto Rico, 

The freedom-loving people of Puerto 
Rico are deeply interested in democracy 
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and have consistently set an example 
which has given encouragement to all 
of the peoples of the Americas and of 
the world. 

Pablo Casals, writing in the letters 
column of the New York Times, says 
truly that “the free peoples of the world, 
and those who aspire for freedom, have 
pinned their hopes on the victory of the 
Democratic Party of the United States. 
For that victory will strengthen world 
confidence in the expectation that there 
shall be no more vacillations and delays 
in the attainment of peace supported 
upon the immovable pillars of liberty 
and the solidarity of man.” 

I include as part of my remarks an 
article from the Washington (D.C.) 
Post of March 18, 1960: 

Purrto Rico SENATE JOINS SLAP AT IRE 

San Juan, March 17.—The Puerto Rican 
Senate today joined the House of Represent- 
atives in a resolution censuring President 
Eisenhower's expression of support for the 
Republican candidate for Governor of the 
island Commonwealth. 

The senate voted 18 to 9 In favor of the 
resolution after a 1614-hour debate. The 
house adopted the resolution 47 to 17 yes- 
terday. Both houses are dominated by 
Gov. Luis Mufioz-Marin’s Popular Demo- 
cratic Party, which are independent of the 
mainland Democrats. 

Mr. Eisenhower on his way back from his 
South American tour took Luis Ferré, the 
island’s Republican leader, to Washington 
with him. 

White House Press Secretary James C. 
Hagerty predicted at the time that Mr. Eisen- 
however would back Ferré against Muñoz- 
Marin in the November election. 

Ferré advocates statehood for Puerto Rico, 
n hot local issue. Mufioz-Marin contends 
the island should remain a Commonwealth. 


A Message to Government Officials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing was addressed to me by Mary 
Smith, a fine citizen and distinguished 
lawyer, residing at Rexburg, Idaho. 

It relates my successful efforts on be- 
half of the dependents of an American 
serviceman stationed abroad. 

I join with the author of the letter in 
the sincere hope that the message it con- 
tains wil reach a substantial number of 
those people in the Government who are 
in close daily contact with our citizens, 
and whose only reason for being in the 
Government is to serve our citizens, in 
order that the welfare of the individual 
citizen of this great country may always 
be paramount. 

The letter follows: 

Rexsure, Ipano, March 16, 1960. 
Hon, Hamer BUDGE, * 
Congressman from Idaho, 
House of Representatives, 
Weshington, D.C. 

Drar Hamer: You made Faye Hendricks 
Gilman and her family so happy that they 
cried for Joy, and I mean real tears. She 
called me from Hill Field and said that they 
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had arranged to have her attended by a lady 
and three men who devoted almost their 
entire time in her behalf to see that she 
got off on the plane. At Travis Air Force 
Base she received the same consideration. 
Her mother also called me and was crying 
for joy. 

I know, Hamer, that you appreciate the 
whole situation and you appreciate, too, 
that the redtape of our Government and 
the inefficiency and inhumanity Is causing 
the people to lose confidence in their own 
Government. Imagine, this man serving his 
country in Japan and having the trouble 
that we have had to get his family to him. 
Where do you think Americans would be 
if we didn’t have a Congressman like you to 
plead for us? 

I wish you could get it over to some of 
the bureaus in some fashion that they are 
destroying America and the respect the peo- 
ple should have for their country through 
not using some commonsense. This isn’t 
the only case where you have had to inter- 
vene and get some commonsense. These 
bureaus think they are the Government and 
you have to approach them on bended 
knees before they will speak to you unless 
you have a Congressman or Senator to 
back you up. If they put some of these 
bureaucrats over in Japan like this boy, 
serving their country, maybe they would be 
a little more human. 

I do appreciate the work that you are 
doing as our Congressman. The people 
should return you and keep you in Con- 
gress as long as you live. You have demon- 
strated you have not lost the common touch 
and the human feelings of our people. It 
must be a pleasure for you to look back on 
the many acts that you have performed to 
protect the people against destruction by 
their own Government. 

I am sending an extra copy of this letter 
and you might send it to the proper branch 
of the Government. I would also suggest 
that it be published in the Record. If it is 
published in the Recorp there may be some- 
one in the bureaus who is human enough to 
read it. I am sounding the warning and 
unless it is heeded, this dictatorship of 
bureaus will destroy our country. If you 
do put it in the Rxconp, I would appreciate 
it if you would let me have a copy. 

I would be happy to circulate your peti- 
tion again this year. 

Best regards. 

Mary SMITH. 


Edward J. Cassell Recipient of National 
Good Citizenship Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues the fact that Mr. Edward J. 
Casscll, of Glen Burnie, Md., has received 
a National Good Citizenship Award from 
the National Association of Food Chains 
for his outstanding record of service to 
his community, which is described in the 
following manner by Food Fair Stores, 
Inc.: 

Edward J. Cassell, 106 South Meadow Drive, 
Glen Bürnie, Md., has won a National Good 
Citizenship Award from the National Asso- 
ciation of Food Chains for his outstanding 
record of service to his community. 
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Mr. Cassell, manager of the Food Fair 
supermarket in the Harundale Mall, Glen 
Burnie, Md., is one of seven national winners, 
and the only winner from the State of Mary- 
land, The winners were selected from among 
6,000 supermarket managers, who took part 
in the nationwide competition. 

A look at some of Mr. Cassell's activities 
will give an Indication as to why he won the 
national award. 

He takes an active and sincere interest in 
the activities of his church; has instituted 
measures and supported others to alleviate 
traffic and parking problems; has assisted 
local police in providing emergency assist- 
ance (food, etc.) for the needy of the area; 
is active in numerous charity drives, civil 
defense, parent- teachers“ groups, Boy Scouts, 
and little leagues. He is an honorary citizen 
of Father Flanagan's Boys’ Town, an honor 
awarded him for his work in fund raising. 

While the civic work for which Mr. Cassell 
is being honored includes a wide range of 
organizations and activities, he feels the most 
gratifying are his efforts on behalf of the 
young people of his community. He has been 
a leader in the Marley Area Little League 
since its Inception in 1956, not only obtain- 
ing the sponsorship of his own company for 
a team, but assisting in selling the idea to 
other businesses. His supermarket is used 
as @ classroom for many youth groups and 
he is known for his willingness to make store 
display space available to worthy charity 
organizations, 

As the father of four children, Mr. Cassell 
firmly believes that “providing normal 
healthy outlets for youthful energy is one 
of the most effective deterrents to juvenile 
delinquency.” 

Mr. Cassell will receive his award at a 
special banquet in Washington on March 
21. Plans already are underway in Glen 
Burnie for community recognition following 
the award presentation. 


Nationwide Renown for Independent 
Newspaper 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my rare privilege to have in my district 
an independent daily newspaper, the 
Chicago Daily Calumet, which is unique 
in two ways. First, it is the only daily 
community newspaper in the country, 
and second, it is gaining nationwide re- 
nown for the vigor of its editorial policy. 

I would like to submit for the Recorp 
two recent editorials, which follow: 
From the Chicago 1 Calumet, Mar. 9. 
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FAT-HEADED EGGHEADS 


We commend the East Side Lions Club 
and many other local individuals and groups 
who have rallied against the attempt by 
eggheaded Congressmen to repeal the Con- 
nally reservation that gives the United 
States the final say-so on jurisdiction of the 
World Court. 

Led by Senator Humrmerry, Minnesota's 
screwball candidate for the Democratic Presi- 
dential nomination, this faction of fatheaded 
eggheads would turn ovcr to the Communist 
world the power to handle domestic cases of 
the United States. 

The only apparent reason given for this 
obvious sell-out of America's sovereignty by 
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Our State Department is that “there is no 
difference between domestic and foreign 
Affairs.” 

Unless the people of the Midwest who have 
their feet on the ground and their heads on 
their shoulders make themselves heard in 
dur Nation Capital, there's a strong chance 
the liberal international set will succeed in 
Selling out our Nation. 

We strongly recommend our readers and 
civic groups to join the fight to retain the 
Connally reservation. Letters of protest 
against its repeal should be addressed to 
your Congressmen in Washington. 

Remember, this is not a political issue. 
The fact is that the Communist bloc domi- 
hates the World Court. Yet no Communist 
Nation is willing to Jeopardize its national 
Sovereignty by giving the Court jurisdiction 
over its internal affairs. Only we are stupid 
Enough to make this mistake—and make it 
We will unless the people rise up and pre- 
vent it, 

From the Chicago Daily Calumet, Mar. 12, 
1960) 
~ IDEOLOGICAL WARFARE 

Many persons in this country fear the de- 

Struction that world war III will bring. 

bombs, guided missiles from Russia 
and her satellites, and radiation fallout are 
ĉasy for them to comprehend. And while 
these people clamor for our officials to speed 
Up our war program, the enemy is out- 
smarting us and is not using the weapons we 
expect him to use. 

Instead he is using the most deadly tool 
Of all to defeat us. He ls waging an ideo- 

war against us. The Communists 
don't intend to destroy our civilization and 
Our wealth unless they have to. So far, 
they feel they are doing all right without 
sending atom bombs to blast us. 

Tt is the spirit of God-fearing men they 
Would first try to undermine and destroy. 
A nation without the will or moral fiber— 
the deep spiritual fortitude to stand firmly 
In defense of what is right—is doomed to 
ses its freedoms lost. 

The Communists know that without the 
Spirit there is no will. The corrupt man 

a defenseless man whom the enemy 

ws how to corrupt, how to poison, and 

to defile. He has done it to 900 million 

Already. The Communists know that we 

Americans will resist vidlence with violence. 

That is why they are so busy fighting an 
Ideological war. 75 

The Communist ideology stems from a 
Conviction that wrong is right and that 
hate is stronger than love. It is a code 
that condones treachery, terror, immorality, 
Cruelty, and untruth as legitimate means 
to an illegitimate end. 

You can only fight an ideology with an- 
Other ideology. The only Ideology diametri- 
Cally opposed to communism, whose effec- 
tiveness is so strongly feared by the Com- 
muntsts Is moral rearmament. : 

MRA (moral rearmament) fs rooted in 
the conviction that absolute honesty, mo- 
Fality, unselfishness, and love are the eternal 
Yerities. MRA rejects all compromise with 
evil. MRA believes that God's pattern for 
the perfect life cannot be distorted or de- 
Stroyed if men will be guided by God's will. 
This is the ideology of MRA. 

At Mackinac Island, Mich, a group of 
dedicated men from many countries of the 
World are building a program and strategy 
to combat communism with their ideology. 
Let us hope and pray that the millions of 
men and dollars needed will find their way 
to MRA to make the battle successful. 
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Needed Continuation of Air Service Be- 
tween the Pacific Northwest and Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
gressive State of Washington, as befits a 
growing community and one mindful of 
its tourism potentialities, is concerning 
itself with attracting more freqtient vis- 
its of Hawaiians to its shores. It has 
long been recognized that the Hawaiian 
Islands are a vacation mecca to the 
would-be traveler and each year thou- 
sands leave the Northwest for the beau- 
tiful sun-drenched Pacific Isles. Hawaii 
does not hold priority on beauty how- 
ever, and many an islander has ex- 
pressed a desire to see the rugged 
mountain grandeur, the lush green for- 
ests, along with the sweeping grainfields 
and powerful rivers, of the diverse 
Northwest. Those who have seen it have 
been delighted and it is our wish to open 
further the gates of welcome to our 
island neighbors so that many, many 
more may visit us to enjoy our friendship 
and hospitality. 

It seems incongrous. then, that at the 
exact time when we are striving hardest 
to strengthen our bond with these island 
neighbors and stimulate travel which 
will familiarize these people with our 
bountiful land, a CAB examiner should 
recommend that one of the two airlines 
operating between Hawaii and the 
Northwest should cease to service the 
area. 

For several months now, Mr. Speaker, 
hearings have been conducted before the 
CAB to determine whether the examin- 
er’s notion, that one airline should be 
allowed to monopolize the route and that 
Pan American should no longer fly, is 
valid. Pan American, which operates 
the only jet aircraft on the route, has 
fiown the route for 10 years and is show- 
ing its faith in further growth of air traf- 
fic along this route by continuing to add 
more jet aircraft and increasing sched- 
ules, all of which means cutting in half 
the flight time formerly required by pis- 
ton aircraft. 

As pointed out in a recent editorial in 
the Argus, a Seattle periodical dated 
March 11, 1960, Washington State has 
a long way to go before it can compare 
with the transportation advantages en- 
joyed by our neighbors in California. We 
wish to advance forward, not backward. 
I strongly urge the CAB to closely con- 
sider the hardships that would be in- 
volved in discontinuing this valuable 
service. 

Under ous consent I include 
this editorial in the Recorp: 

[From the Argus, Mar. 11, 1960] 

Washington State sends many tourists to 
Hawail, but only a trickle of visitors comes 
from the 50th State to the Pacific North- 
west, Currently about 12,000 persons from 
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Washington visit Hawall every year, spend- 
ing some $8 million on lodging, food, cloth- 
ing, gifts, and personal services. This is a 
substantial sum of money that our citizens 
leave in Hawail. 

Figures are unavailable as to how many 
Hawaiians come to the Northwest, but it is 
estimated that the number is less than 1,000 
a year. Why can't we attract more to Seattle 
and the Northwest? 

There are several reasons, most of which 
might be overcome. In the first place, many 
people in the Islands know little about the 
Northwest, so the area needs more promo- 
tion by the various agencies involved. Sec- 
ondly. Hawaiians should be advised to visit 
the Northwest in the summer months, pref- 
erably July and August. Living as they do 
in a most equitable climate, they cannot 
imagine how disagreeable our weather can 
be, particularly to those acclimated to nearly 
continual sunshine. Too many of them have 
come to the Pacific Northwest in the late 
fall or very early spring,-and have returned 
to tell tales of rain, clouds, fog, and snow 
which have chilled the enthusiasm of any- 
one who might have been contemplating a 
trip to see our mountains and water. How- 
ever, Hawaiians like the cooler, clear weather 
we have in summer, and they should be 
frankly advised to come during that season. 

A third disadvantage we must overcome is 
transportation. Hawail is served from Cali- 
fornia by many fast direct jet airliners. This 
month there will be 41 jet filghts to Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, as compared with 
16 between Seattle and the islands. Seattle 
jet flights must still stop in Portland, which 
is time consuming and irritating to today's 
traveler. California also offers frequent 
luxury-liner service to Hawaii, a service 
Seattle completely lacks. 

The increase in two-way tourist traffic be- 
tween Washington and Hawali should be 
our long-range program. Many more Wash- 
ingtonians will want to visit the Islands, 
but we should lend every encouragement for 
Hawallans to return our calls. 

By attracting more visitors to the Pacific 
Northwest, we could anticipate more busi- 
ness from the islands, as today most pleas- 
ure trips are combined with business ex- 
cursions, We will secure double benefits 
from a well thought out promotional pro- 
gram, 


Mrs. Martha A. Lyons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18,1960 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, it 
gives me great pleasure to insert in the 
Record & moving tribute to Mrs. Martha 
A. Lyons, editor and publisher of the 
Spotlight, that appeared in the Jersey 
Parade of March 11, written by Mr. M. 
Martin Turpanjian, the editor. 

Mrs. Lyons, who has been associated 
with Spotlight, the picture news weekly 
published in Newark, for 26 years, is 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the New Jersey League of Weekly News- 
papers, Inc., of which Mr. Turpanjian is 
the president. The league is composed 
of over 500 weekly newspapers in the 
State. Its selection of Mrs. Lyons as the 
Magazine Editor of the Year is a fitting 
recognition of her outstanding record. 
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Mr. Turpanjian’s tribute follows: 

I take great pride in announcing that 
Mrs. Arthur A. Lyons, of Asbury Park, editor 
and publisher of Spotlight, America’s picture 
news weekly, of 116 Market Street, Newark, 
N.J., has been proclaimed by the New Jersey 
League of Weekly Newspapers, Inc., as the 
“Magazine Editor of the Year.” 

Perhaps no other woman in New Jersey 
is better known to the masses and the 
classes than Mrs, Lyons and she knows more 
people in New Jersey than any other man 
or woman of the Garden State. This is no 
exaggeration but true fact. 

American womanhood had a noble origin. 
It was concelved and nurtured in the very 
cradle of adventure and opportunity. The 
vast continent of North America in its 18th 
century period was alive with the magic at- 
mosphere of prospecting and all manners of 
prospectors and settlers had the entire ex- 
panse of 48 States to explore, prospect, and 
establish desirable settlements, 

And the women of America met this tre- 
mendous challenge. They did not falter. 
They did not hesitate with senseless timidity 
and idle fear. They braved the perils of the 
American Indians. They rode the old cov- 
ered wagons and with their husbands, sons, 
and daughters established their settlements 
as well as their colonies and laid the solid 
foundations for the great American empire 
that was to be the United States of America, 

So when we consider the marvelous 
achievements of Mrs. Lyons, affectionately 
known as Conrad“ Lyons to millions of peo- 
ple, as editor, publisher, and a veritable 
mental giantess of knowledge, we can un- 
derstand and fully appraise her enormous 
intellectual ability in this historic challeng- 
ing background of the courageous female 
pioneers of our early self-sacrificing strenu- 
ous civilization. 

Mrs. Lyons embodies in her radiant, per- 
sonality all the outstanding characteristics 
of the true American rugged individualism. 
She is indeed an individualist who has the 
philosophical star of the first magnitude. 
She is no dreamy visionary obsessed with 
utopian delusions of grandeur, She has no 
impractical inflexible ideas molden in the 
cast of orthodoxy. She is fearless and 
courageous, possessing that rare sense of 
mental audaciousness to back up her ideal 
with her articulate convictions. 

The style of Mrs. Lyons’ writing is 
unique in its captivating crystalline clarity 
and verbal coherence. She does not tire her 
readers with a long protracted prolix ver- 
bosity of empty theoretical phrases. She is 
direct and her logic is so clear and objective 
that it could be understood at once by the 
most elementary mind. She does not write 
to confuse. She does not write to befuddle 
or bewilder the magazine-reading devotee. 
Her primary objective is to inspire, elevate 
and unconsicously educate the readers 
for in the last analysis the purpose of her 
editorial commentaries is not to display a 
sense of pontifical knowledge but to eleyate 
and enrich the mental status of the many 
subscribers of her progressive militant mag- 
azine by being simply understood, 

As a matter of fact it would not be in real- 
ity a rhetoric figure of speech to call Mrs. 
Lyons an animated walking encyclopedia or 
one of the world's modern seven wonders 
and yet with all these intellectual faculties 
operating with high-powered efficiency, she 
has a serene sense of modesty and a hu- 
mility of spirit that permeates her person- 
ality incessantly. It is this friendly affable 
social democratic approach thet creates in 
her character a sense of fragrant magne- 
tism. It can be satd with a sense of per- 


American 
has been so consistently in tune with the 
infinite divine law of ethical righteousness 
that she has become a living example of the 
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Golden Rule of the eternal moralist she has 
dramatized into drama of everyday living 
the ethical concepts of the ideals of coop- 
eration, good will and understanding. 

This is the monumental achievement of 
Mrs. Lyons. This is her contribution to 
great American way of life. This is her 
precious gift to society: 

OUR MRS. SPOTLIGHT 

(Dedicated to Conrad“ Lyons By M. Martin 

Turpanjian) 
This is Mrs. Lyons’ life, 
Far above all the strife. 
With vision always keen, 
With a heart radiantly clean. 
And her smiles always blend, 
To create a new friend; 
Always giving good hope, 
To those who daily grope; 
In the darkness seeking light, 
Her master mind guides them right; 
And to those bent in sorrow, 
She shows the better tomorrow; 
And with the light of her soul 
She can speak with courage bold. 
Of the supreme divine Truth above 
That can only come from love. 
“Conrad” Lyons’ deeds always impart 
Genuine illumination in human heart 
And so live on and on, great and noble soul 
And let thy Goodwill message unfold 
To the aged and the youth, 
Thy admonitions of Eternal Truth. 


Proposal To Amend Social Security Act 
To Provide Medical Care for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1960 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, among 
the proposals to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act, being considered in executive 
session of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, is that of our colleague from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Foranp], who would 
add a medical and hospital section. 

That our physicians are also con- 
cerned with the problem of medical care 
for those who cannot afford it is demon- 
strated in an article in the March 7, 
1960, issue of the AMA News, published 
by the American Medical Association. 

Some Montana physicians share this 
concern, With unusual frankness, one 
of them sat down on March 5, 1960, and 
wrote me a letter in opposition to the 
Forand bill. I call your attention to 
paragraph No. 3 of his letter below. 

The article follows: 

[From the AMA News, Mar. 7, 1960] 
M.D.’s GUARANTEE SERVICE TO AGED UNABLE 
To Par 

No person, regardless of age, needs to 
forgo a physician's service because of in- 
ability to pay, Dr. Louls M. Orr, president 
a the American Medical Association, said 

ay. 

In a strongly worded statement, the Or- 
lando, Fla., urologist asserted that "backers 
of the Forand bili, which proposes Federal 
purchase of certain health care services for 
social security beneficiaries, would lead us 
to believe there are many Americans who 
are denied medical care because they can- 
not afford to pay for it. 

“As a practicing physician who has tra- 
veled throughout the Nation as an ofiicer 
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of the AMA, I am convinced this generally 
is not true.“ 
_ PRIME CONCERN 

Dr, Orr emphasized that “the prime con- 
cern of the medical profession is, and al- 
ways has been, to serve humanity regard- 
less of reward or financial gain.” 

Since time immemorial, he said, physi- 
cians have given their services to the in- 
digent without compensation. 

He added that as early as 1934, the judi- 
cial council of the AMA stated: 

“One of the strongest holds of the profes- 
sion on public approbation and support has 
been the age-old professional ideal of medical 
service to all, whether able to pay or not. 
That ideal is basic in our ethics," 

FREE TREATMENT 

Every year, Dr. Orr said, physicians have 
given free millions of dollars worth of medi- 
cal treatment to the indigent. 

“Many county medical societies have eveD 
publicized through paid advertisements in 
newspapers their programs ‘guaranteeing 
the services of a physician to all who need 
him," Dr. Orr declared. “I am certain 
that every other county medical society also 
will answer the need for a physician.” 

The AMA president further stated that 
"if there are isolated cases of persons with 
a legitimate need for a doctor's services who 
are not receiving those services, they have 
not explored the facilities available to them. 

“As physicians, our greatest concern is the 
best possible quality of health care for all 
the people. That is why the medical pro- 
fession is opposed to the Forand bill or any 
other type of Federal compulsory health in- 
surance, 

“We oppose any control of medicine by 
Government because we are convinced that 
any such control would endanger the con- 
tinued high quality of care we can provide.” 


SERVING THE AGED 


Dr. Orr said the interests of the aged could 
best be served by encouraging further de- 
velopment of voluntary health insurance; 
by replacing compulsory retirement and age 
discrimination in employment with more 
realistic and flexible systems; by curbing 
inflation; by encouraging construction of 
nursing homes and other facilities designed 
to care for the long-term patient efficiently 
and economically, and by increasing reim- 
bursement of hospitals by local and State 
governments for care of the needy of any 
age. 


The letter referred to above follows: 


Marca 5, 1960. 
Hon. Lee METCALF, 


House Office Building, 


Washington, D.C. 


HONORABLE Sm: I am strongly opposed to 
the Forand bill (H.R. 4700) for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1. We must halt further socialism and 
socialization. Unless we do our Nation is & 
“has been great.” 

2. Once more we must teach our younger 
generation to care for their oldsters on * 
family basis. “Grassroots” family unity 18 
the main strength of any great nation. 

3. As a physician I must admit that I give 
less than wholehearted care to patients 
who are clinic“ or “charity” cases. Forand 
recipients would be charity cases in my 
opinion, Thus, good care of our aging. 
which is the prime target, would be en- 
tirely a lost cause under socialism such as 
Forand type of provisions. 

4. Once more let us place freedom to be 
generous and charitable to patients just 
where it belongs—in the hands of “the phy- 
sician on the case.” Physicians, just as any- 
one else, hate to be told where they must 
be generous. Hence, the doctor's generos- 
ity” becomes a grudging and hateful thing 
when forced upon him, 
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T appeal to you, honorable sir, to do all in 
Jour power to defeat HR. 4700 and any 
Similar type of bill. 

Respectfully yours, 


——, MD. 


Three Winning Student Essays on the 
Vital Subject “Jobs for the Handi- 
capped” Contest in the Great 23d Dis- 
trict, Los Angeles County, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


-HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
Of unanimous consent heretofore grant- 
ed me so to do, I am pleased to present 
the text of the three winning essays in 

recent annually held essay contest 
Sponsored by the legislative committee of 
the Disabled American Veterans’ Auxil- 
lary in the great 23d District, Los Ange- 
les County, Calif. It has been my pleas- 
Ure on several occasions to be present at 

annual award dinner when winners 
Of this significant essay contest were 
Presented their awards; this year, how- 
ever, I was unable to have the pleasure of 
attending the annual dinner. 

This significant contest has entries 
therein from various high schools in the 
Southeastern district of Los Angeles 
County, The texts of these essays were 
furnished me by a distinguished veteran 
of the Disabled American Veterans Aux- 
Mary, Mrs. Lillian M. Karnes, 

The award dinner was held February 
19, 1960, at Compton, Calif. The judges 
of the contest were as follows: Del Claw- 
Son. mayor of Compton; Jack Cleland, 
Managing editor of the Compton Herald 
American; Guy Warner, manager, Cali- 
fornia department of employment, 
Compton; Wayne Bowen, chairman, of 

he veterans’ employment committee; 
Mrs, Lillian Karnes, chairman of the lo- 
Cal employ the physically handicapped 
Committee. The winners were Carol 
Martin, Paramount Senior High School, 
for the first place award of a $50 bond; 
entry of Velda Kurtze of the Dominguez 

gh School, second place winner of a 
$25 bond; entry of Emma R. Smith, Cen- 
tennia) High School, third place winner 
of a $25 bond, 

Mr. Speaker, in and about this geo- 
graphical area commonly known as the 
freat 23d district I am pleased to state 
that through the cooperative efforts of 
the Veterans Employment Committee 
and Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Committee of the southeast distfict of 
that area various and many important 
Manufacturers have specifically cooper- 
ated with the high purposes of these com- 
Mittees and have employed physically 
handicapped persons. On several occa- 
Sions when I have been personally pres- 
ent at these annual dinners manufac- 
turers have also been personally present 
and have publicly stated at the banquet 
table their great satisfaction and pleas- 
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ure with their employment of these dis- 
tinguished veterans who were termed 
“physically handicapped.” And, it has 
been my pleasure for many years to ac- 
tively cooperate to the desirable end that 
employable, worthy handicapped persons 
should find dignified, available employ- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that you and 
all the other Members of this distin- 
guished legislative body join with me in 
complimenting the committee which 
sponsors this annual contest. Also that 
you join with me in complimenting the 
winner and also the dozens of those who 
made honest, able endeavor in the con- 
test but did not happen to be an award 
winner. They too should be compli- 
mented. Likewise, I know you join with 


me in complimenting the several and 


busy, prosperous manufacturing groups 
who have had the satisfaction of em- 
ploying the physically handicapped fel- 
low citizens. It is important for us to 
know the thinking of our successors in 
citizenship duties. 

Following, then, are the text of the 
first-, second-, and third-place winners’ 
essays. 

“Jobs for the Handicapped—A Pass- 
port to Dignity” by Carol Martin, 11373 
Pennsylvania, Hollydale, Calif., age 16, 
Paramount High School; teacher, Mr. 
John Myres: 

“I cried because I had no shoes, until I 
met a man who had no feet.“ So very often 
this quotation has been repeated verbally, or 
in some form or another, mentally. The hu- 
man race ejects sympathy for persons who 
have encountered physically handicapping 
misfortunes. People discuss and debate dis- 
abling accidents which have occurred. 
Charities and other financial relief organi- 
vations have been formed to aid these people. 
Yet, how many individuals actually assist 
these people in regaining their dignity and 
normalcy? What percentage of our popu- 
lation today can befriend and trust and en- 
joy the companionship of someone lacking 
an arm, a hand, or both? How many em- 
ployers are willing to accept recommenda- 
tions from rehabilitation offices? Who are 
the people that can ignore handicaps, and 
socialize with, as well as work with, these 
people? - 

A magazine article was once written by a 
woman who described herself as “a cripple 
with a misshapen body.” This woman had 
wanted to enter the teaching field but was 
discouraged by associates. She was told 
that physical appearance greatly influences 
the success or failure of the teaching profes- 
sion. Realizing the extent of her physical 
attractiveness, she commenced work in an 
office. After a short time, she began to feel 
subconscious tendencies in others to suspect 
her of potential breakdown and chronic tn- 
efficiency. She became overconscientious 
about overtime and the “small details that 
keep an office running smoothly.” This led 
to decreased production in her work, and; 
eventually, dismissal. The mental attitude 
of this woman's friends was a stumble block 
in her road to happiness. 

Disabled individuals often feel more so- 
cial rejection than actually exists. They 
inflate the size of their disfigurement, This 
necessitates increased understanding and 
tolerance by family and friends as can be seen 
in the case of a man returning from World 
War I. He had received severe facial dis- 
figurement. while serving his country and, 
upon resuming life with his wife, rejected 
any social contacts other than family. He 
claimed that he couldn't stand the expres- 
sion of distance and pity in the eyes of peo- 
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ple to whom he talked. The few friends 
that were permitted to enter the house stated 
that his misfortune was hardly noticeable 
after once being subjected to his warm and 
wonderful personality: Fortunately, he was 
a scholar at heart and he found pleasure in 
working in his library. This decreased his 
need for extensive social life. 

The problem of employment is one that 
all physically handicapped persons en- 
counter. Quite often they no longer feel 
that they are suited to any particular branch 
of work, or they become discouraged after re- 
peated employment rejections. 

In 1918 the veteran's bill was passed to 
provide for the vocational rehabilitation of 
wounded servicemen, under the direction of 
the Veteran's Bureau. 

Between 1918 and 1920, 12 States passed 
laws for work concerning disabled civilians. 
In 1920 a Federal law was passed which 
set up an agency under the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education to promote civillan , 
rehabilitation throughout the country. It 
also provided funds for the 12 States already 
possessing rehabilitation laws, and tentative 
funds for all other States meeting the neces- 
sary requirements. 

The veterans’ bill ceased in the late twen- 
ties upon the end of work by the Veterans’ 
Bureau. From then until 1943 State offices 
carried on rehabilitation work with Fed- 
eral supervision and financial assistance. 

The clvillan's bill was placed under laws 
of respective States in cooperation with the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

The first rehabilitation laws in the United 
States were passed in 1935. Although these 
measures fided many people financially and 
morally, they were somewhat inadequate. 
Though we realized our definite responsibili- 
ties for physically disabled fairly early, we 
still lagged behind Great Britain, Germany, 
and other industrially progressive countries. 

Today, employment isn’t the threat that 
it was. “The Operation Manual for Place- 
ment of Physically Handicapped" issued by 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission, lists over 
2,000 jobs in accordance with particular 
handicaps. 

Vocational guidance tests are available to 
anyone desiring them. They are helpful in 
that they reveal the true interests of an 
individual. They are evaluated by a com- 
petent outsider who gives the results to a 
guidance counselor. This person, in turn, 
seeks the suggested type of work. 

Some people fail to use their rehabilita- 
tion offices. They search for work, only to 
find employers hesitant to hire handicapped 
workers, 

Discouraged, they begin falling, as did Mr. 
B. Mr. B returned from war with a nerve 
condition, which eventually paralyzed his 
legs quite badly. Work was not available 
for him. His marriage failed. Finally, he 
found work as a machinist. The paralysis 
in his legs seemed to spur the efficiency and 
craftsmanship of his hands. Life was look- 
ing brighter, and brighter yet after the be- 
ginning of a new and wonderful marringe. 
Then came the depression. He was relicved 
of his job because of his ability to get a pen- 
sion. He and his wife moved to a lower cost 
area. The addition of two members to the 
family made relief a necessity. The war 
brought need of skilled men and Mr. B was 
asked by the personnel department to come 
to work. Not only did he begin working full 
time, but soon they wanted everyone to work 
12 hours a day. Fatigue decreased Mr. B's 
production and efficiency. He was excused 
after war supplies decreased In demand. 

Unfortunately, many employers use ex- 
amples like this to prove handicapped peo- 
ple incompetent. Also they refuse to hire 
disabled persons because of the possibilities 
of injury. 

Statistics show that disabled people are 
quite often better workers than physically 
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fit persons. A survey made by the Western 
Electric Co. showed that 7 percent more 
physically fit workers were absent from work 
through illness than handicapped people. 
The accident rate of handicapped workers is 
generally less than that of coworkers. 

Statistics prove that disabled persons are 
quite adaptable and responsible. Why, then, 
should their activities and opportunities be 
any less than those of unhandicapped in- 
dividuals? God endowed all men with the 
same amount of self-respect and dignity. 
Never were these meant to decline or to be 
placed on levels according to physical fit- 
ness. If employers would aid these people 
through job opportunities, they would truly 
be giving them a passport to dignity. 


“Jobs for the Handicapped—Passports 
to Dignity,” by Valda Kurtze, 1226 South 
Washington, Compton, Calif., Dominguez 
High School; teacher, Clarice M. Green: 

Twelve hours a day, seven days a week, 
months in and years out, life brings happi- 
ness for most people. And why not? We 
have homes, families, and good-paying jobs. 
This is what we, the American citizens of 
today are bathing in, under God's sun we 
shower in happiness. 

Our lives are exceptionally easy. We all 
have problems; the problems of keeping our 
homes and families together and the prob- 
lem of keeping a good job. 

To us, a job is more than a provider, more 
than just a trade. A job is our living, our 
life. How could life be without Jobs? 

Did you ever think to yourself that we are 
depriving thousands of people of an Ameri- 
can right, the right to have a good job. 
Those whom you might think are not fit for 
that certain job or for that matter, any cer- 
tain job. Those that I’m speaking of are 
the handicapped. 

Just exactly what is the difference between 
them and you? Is it because you have both 
legs or your eyesight is better? Well this 
is a minor detail. Of course you're saying 
to yourself there is a difference especially in 
jobs. A job requires many talents, but does 
it necessarily require physical perfection 
such as arms, legs, sight, or hearing. A 
mind, a good clear pathway of thinking, any 
ideas are the essential parts of a job. Many 
gifted people are not working. 

Why aren't these people working? Why 
aren't we giving them opportunities to make 
themselves useful? 

Have you ever lain in bed with a cold? 
Don’t you feel rather helpless or is it laziness? 

Ill assure you right now that the handi- 
capped are far from helpless or lazy. They 
are hard workers, you've got to try, and this 
is what they do. They put into their work 
everything they have; and because of their 
handicap they try even harder. 

These people are good craftsmen, great 
mechanics, and intelligent, yes—even tricky 
executives, For an example, let's take an 
executive, a great man who suffered the loss 
of his legs, He was a great man who in- 
spired all by his superior actions in time of 
war and peace. This man will long live in 
the hearts of Americans from generations to 
generations. It seems to have slipped our 
minds that Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt also 
had a handicap. He pulled through and so 
have many like him. 

So why should we discriminate against 
those who must endure great hardship. We 
should admire them for their strength to 
carry on, yes.to carry on with a heavier bur- 
den than most. Let us always lend a help- 
ing hand to these people, let us look up to 
them and remember to never turn away. 

The handicapped must live the same as 
you and I. They also have families to take 
care of. There is no difference between us. 
It is a fact that most people don't realize 
ye Stevie ciag to these people. They 

ese people away: away from 
Ute and the rights of oe 8 £ 
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A job is important to us and is equally 
important to them. They are as qualified 
to serve on a job as others. 

Why not help those who have had mis- 
fortune. Let’s make the rest of their lives 
happy, successful, and thankful. But most 
of all let's make them feel wanted, that they, 
too are needed in this great country. God, 
in His wisdom, has placed a burden upon 
these people; They have learned forbearance 
which becomes a fountain of strength flow- 
ing over us when we need inspiration. 


“Jobs for the Handicapped—Passports 
to Dignity,” by Emma Ruth Smith, 14020 
South Hillford Avenue, Compton, Calif., 
age, 16, Centennial Senior High School, 
Compton, Calif.; teacher, Elizabeth J. 
Bryan: 

How would I feel if I were handicapped? 
What would I need as a handicapped person? 
My answer: Understanding. We can’t put 
ourselves in the place of the handicapped, 
but we can understand their life and wants. 

In this modern age, we may become a 
cripple at any time because of the hazards 
in our society, We may become crippled 
doing a job, walking across a street, or being 
engaged in a war. The majority of the crip- 
ples today are the results of World Wars I 
and II. 

History shows us how humanitarians have 
interested themselves in men less fortunate 
than they. Men like Carden proved that 
ideas could be transferred to a deaf or mute 
person by written characters: Juan Bonet 
published a book on the “Education of the 


Deaf.“ which was later published in English 


by Bulwer. Organized groups were now tak- 
ing an interest in these brave warriors fight- 
ing to overcome their handicaps, A school 
for the blind was built in Paris in 1784. 
Braille invented a system of reading and 
writing for the blind thus overcoming the 
most dreaded of all handicaps, The US. 
Government has set up under the Library 
of Congress a series of libraries for the blind 
where not only braille but talking books 
may also be borrowed. This gives them a 
new hope for leading a normal life. Senator 
Thomas Gore and poet John Milton are rec- 

throughout the world for their out- 
standing contributions to humanity in dif- 
ferent centuries and different fields. 

Helen Keller was deprived of her sight and 
hearing and soon became dumb within 2 
years after her birth. Her eagerness to learn 
drew the attention of Miss Anne Sullivan 
who was formerly blind but was partially 
cured, Under Miss Sullivan's teaching, Helen 
struggled to master her handicapped situ- 
ation. Her victory is shown through her 
work. She became world famous as an au- 
thor, lecturer, and welfare worker. She or- 
ganized the Helen Keller Foundation that 
started people toward helping the needy as 
well as the handicapped. Her courage and 


faith led her from a handicapped position 


into dignity. , 

We can’t put ourselves in the position of 
the handicapped persons, but we are doing all 
we can to lessen the strain. We must realize 
that they are eager and willing to learn all 
they can. Their dignity is greater than ours 
because they know the value of life. A small 
girl unable to see her beautiful doll she re- 
ceived for Christmas must imagine and feel 
the doll's face and small body. A boy play- 
ing with his electric train, deaf to the sound 
of the whistle, will never know that world 
of sound of which he has been deprived. 
Eyes that can bring forth tears of joy and 
sorrow, but ones closed to the sight of their 
family and friends, must dream about their 
appearance. 

Dignity is with the handicapped from the 
moment they achelve independence. Handi- 
capped people have a bridge to cross. When 
they realize they are helpless the other side 
of the bridge begins to offer in abundance 
the life they wish they had. The outcome of 
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their struggle will be success or fallure. At 
this point, a doctor can't help them. They 
must rely upon their strength and belief 
in themselves to cross the bridge whether u 
appears to be long or short. Many fall be- 
cause their time of living is shortened too 
soon. Others have succeeded and are happ: 
living a normal life. Those who are on the 
bridge are the people we must help. We 
should give to them the passport to dignity 

Their family gives them in abundance lov® 
and patience with their eagerness to learn 
and accomplish things. When they take 
their first real step or see a flicker of light, 
they can tell of their progress to their family. 
That one step gives them more encourage 
ment than the pity they might receive from 
being handicapped. 

At school they are continuously hapP¥: 
Why? Simply because they themselves feel 
a part of a class discussion or a classroom 
situation. They are as good as their school- 
mates, asking questions, knowing the an- 
swers, calling their friends on the telephone 
to check their answers, and attending the 
dances and sports—all part of the thrill of 
being in school and they are glad to be in- 
cluded. The number, of handicapped boys 
and girls who attend public schools are lim 
ited. Many times they must seek private 
schools. 

I am proud to say that we have organiza 
tions in our country to help these people 
An outstanding source of help is the Depart” 
ment of Employment for the State of Cali- 
fornia. They help the handicapped organize 
telephone answering services and magazine 
subscription agencies as well as placing the 
unemployed in a variety of jobs. There are 
over 3,000 unemployed handicapped people 
in Los Angeles County; one-half of thes? 
handicapped people are employed. The 
Goodwill Industries is known for accepting a 
portion of these handicapped people yearly 
into their employment. 

Handicapped people devote themselves to 
their jobs. They are prompt, efficient, alert. 
and correct in whatever they do. Employ“ 
ment agencies find jobs and schools of trade 
for them to enter, Some employers request 
the handicapped above other people. The 
employer is getting the best because the 
handicapped are giving their best. The abil- 
ity to earn a living for themselves is the goal 
for which they have been reaching. 
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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently 
I delivered over Wisconsin radio stations 
an address in which I stated that our 
Country has adequate anti-Communist 
deterrent power. I also outlined the de- 
fense timetable for the future, and said 
that our country will need a space 
academy; and I announced that publi- 
Cation of an updated internal security 
Manual. I ask unanimous consent that 
My remarks be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS sy SENATOR WILEY—UNITED STATES 
Has ADEQUATE ANTI-COMMUNIST DETERRENT 
POWER; OUTLINES DEFENSE TIMETABLE FOR 
Purure; Says UNITED STATES WILL NEED 
SPACE ACADEMY; ANNOUNCES PUBLICATION 
OF UPDATED INTERNAL SECURITY MANUAL 


Friends, I would like to discuss with you 
briefly a matter which is of deepest concern 
to all of us, namely, the challenge of provid- 
ing adequate security—internal and ex- 
ternal—for our country. 

Today, the major threat to our security— 
Communism—is real and formidable. Over- 
all, the Communist strategy encompasses 
military, political, economic, psychological, 
and nearly all other fields of human en- 
dea vor. 

To combat this multipronged effort by the 
Communists to extend their influence and 
control, we need to be constantly on the 
alert, ready and willing to dedicate the 
necessary manpower and resources to thwart 
their aims of world conquest. 

WILEY SAYS: “PRESENT DEFENSE IS STRONG 

DETERRENT” 

Question. Senator Wier, in reviewing our 
defense posture, let me ask you point blank: 
Do you feel that our defense program is 
Presently adequate to meet the challenge of 
communism? 

Answer. Yes. Fortunately, the testimony 
before the joint hearings of the Space and 
Preparedness Committee found our experts 
in almost unanimous agreement that we 
have an adequate defense for the present. 

According to Secretary of Defense Thomas 
Gates, for example, we have nuclear weapons 
that exceed those of the U.S.S.R. by several 
times in destructive power; and long-range 
means of delivering that exceed theirs by 
Several times in total carrying capacity. 

In combination, these are considered by 
dur experts able to bring destruction to any- 
One who would be so foolish to attack us. 

Question. Are there any other deterrents? 

Answer. Very definitely. 

First, the nations allied with us in efforts 
Of freedom to combat communism—eco- 
nomically, militarily, and morally—represent 
a tremendous force. 
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Second, we must not forget the nearly 
1 billion people behind the Iron and Bam- 
boo Curtains. As human beings, a vast 
majority of them, I believe, would like—as 
much as we do—to have freedom and a voice 
in their government. Actually, only about 
2 percent of the people in China, and 6 
percent in the Soviet Union are hard-core 
members of the Communist Party. 

Third, the so-called neutral or uncom- 
mitted nations in the world represent a tre- 
mendous economic, psychological and moral 
force that will eventually—I am confident— 


aline themselves, for the most part, on the 


side of freedom. 


NEEDED: “ON GUARD” INTERNAL SECURITY 
PROGRAM 

Question, Now, Senator WILEY, what about 
the home front? 

Answer. While we need to carry on effec- 
tive programs to combat communism abroad, 
we must not “go to sleep” at home. 

Instead, we need to be constantly “on 
guard" to strength our internal security pro- 
grams. As a matter of fact, I believe that 
we need to take a “new look" at our laws to 
see If these can be further strengthened to 
prevent subversion, and if discovered, pun- 
ish perpetrators of anti-U.S. activities. 


PRESENT ARSENAL OF DEFENSE 


Question. Now, to get down to specifics, 
Senator WIL xV, let's take a look at our mili- 
tary deterrent. Would you outline what you 
feel is the adequacy of our defense program? 

Answer. Yes. First of all, I want to stress 
that our military strength Hes in a widely 
diversified striking power—that is, we have 
not put all our “eggs in one basket.” 

Overall, our military strength includes: 
long-range striking forces, deployed land, 
sea, and air forces, air defense forces, and 
our capability to support and maintain these 
forces as well as to mobilize quickly addi- 
tional military power. 

It also includes our technological and in- 
dustrial capacity; the strength and resolu- 
tion of our Allies; and by no means least, 
our moral and psychological capacity to re- 
sist and defeat any would-be aggressor. All 
of these capabilities collectively—and perhaps 
most important of all the knowledge on the 
part of the leaders of the Communist bloc 
that they do exist—constitute our defense 
strength. 

Question, What are the major weapons 
in our deterrent arsenal, Senator? 

Answer. Our present strategic retaliatory 
capability encompasses the following: 

(1) Approximately 2,000 long-range stra- 
tegic bombers. This force is highly trained, 
completely equipped’ and ready and main- 
tained in varying stages of alert, down to a 
15-minute ground alert. From its various 
bases in the continental United States and 
oversea areas, it is capable of delivering 
nuclear strikes into any part of the Com- 
munist bloc. Our long-range strategic 
bombers greatly outnumber Soviet bloc air- 
craft of comparable capability. This force 
is complemented by the Bomber Command 
of the British Royal Air Force, which also 
has extensive nuclear strike capability. 

(2) Fourteen attack aircraft carriers. 
This force of floating airbases is also highly 
trained, fully equipped, and ready. From 
seas around the Communist periphery, the 
Planes from our carriers can deliver nuclear 
strikes into almost any area of the Com- 
munist blac, The aircraft in these carriers 


alone outnumber the heavy bombers In the 
Soviet Union and their weapons are many 
times more powerful than the atomic bombs 
used in World War II. 

(3) We also have an operational ICBM 
squadron equipped with Atlas missiles—a 
tested, effective, and accurate weapon. This 
force is trained, equipped, and in position 
ready to launch its missiles. It is capable of 
delivering, from bases in the continental 
United States, nuclear strikes on targets 
within all but a small area of the Communist 
bloc. 

(4) An operational missile squadron is 
equipped with Snark long-range guided mis- 
siles. The Snark is an operational 5,500- 
mile, air missile with a very large payload 
capacity. It is capable of delivering from 
bases in the continental United States nu- 
clear strikes against targets within all but a 
very small area of the Communist bloc. 

(5) Hound Dog, air-to-surface missiles, 
also are capable of carrying nuclear war- 
heads. These missiles greatly expand the 
flexibility and striking power of our long- 
range strategic bombers. 

(6) Regulus I, surface-to-surface, ship- 
based missiles capable of carrying nuclear 
warheads, are operational. At the present 
time, two cruisers and five submarines are 
equipped with this mobile missile firepower. 

(7) Four operational missile squadrons 
are equipped with a mix of Matador and Mace 
missiles. The Matador is a surface-to-sur- 
face missile capable of carrying nuclear war- 
heads. The Mace is a similar type weapon 
with greatly improved capabilities in range, 
accuracy, and reliability. The Mace is being 
phased-in to replace the Matador. 

(8) Three IRBM squadrons equipped with 
Thor missiles are in the hands of allied forces 
in the United Kingdom. These forces are 
fully trained, equipped, and ready to launch 
their missiles. The Thor is a tested and 
effective weapon. From bases in the United 
Kingdom, it is capable of delivering nuclear 
race on targets within the Communist 

loc. 


TIMETABLE OF DEFENSE PLANS FOR FUTURE 


Question. Senator Wier, this is a most 
impressive picture of our defense forces. 
Now, you recall that there have been differ- 
ing views on our future needs for defense. 
For example, what is the timetable of de- 
fense plans for meeting the growing missile- 
nuclear power of the Communist bloc? 

Answer. As you know, the military threat 
to the security of the United States posed 
by the Communist bloc extends across the 
entire spectrum of warfare—including gen- 
eral war, limited war, and the cold war. Our 
military power must be capable of dealing 
with all aspects of this threat. Thus, our de- 
fense plans and programs are designed to 
provide for continual across-the-board im- 
provements. 

Now, with specific regard to the missile- 
nuclear developments, our timetable of fu- 
ture defense plans encompasses the follow- 
ing: 

Introduction of forces equipped with the 
B-58 supersonic bomber in 1960 with a 
progressive buildup to three wings in the 
succeeding years. 

A progressive expansion of forces equipped 
with Atlas ICBM's to a total of 13 squadrons 
by 1963. 
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Introduction of forces equipped with the 
‘Titan ICBM in 1961, with a progressive build- 
up to 14 squadrons after 1963. 

Introduction of forces equipped with the 
Minuteman ICBM in 1963 and a progressive 
expansion of this force on into the fore- 
seeable future. 

Four additional IRBM squadrons equipped 
with Jupiter and Thor in the hands of allied 
forces in the United Kingdom, Italy and 
Turkey in the near future. The Jupiter, like 
the Thor, is a tested, effective missile. From 
these advanced locations these missiles are 
capable of delivering nuclear strikes on tar- 
gets within the Communist bloc. 

In addition to these new weapons systems 
for which we have an actual operational 
target date and progressive expansion pro- 
gram, a wide range of other weapons sys- 
tems which will greatly enhance our strategic 
retallatory capability are under research and 
development. 


SPACE ACADEMY NEEDED FOR FUTURE 


Question. In this rapidly advancing, scien- 

tific, technological age, we realize, of course, 
that there will be new discoveries that will 
affect not only our defense, but also our 
peaceful progress. 
* This is particularly true in the exploration 
of space. As a new frontier, we can expect 
the coming years to unveil more and more 
of the “mysteries and unknowns” of outer 
space. How can we best prepare for advances 
in this field, Senator? 

Answer. In the light of this new chal- 
lenge, we will need an ever-increasing num- 
ber of engineers, scientists, and other tech- 
nologists to man and carry forward our pro- 


In addition, the United States will, I be- 
lieve, ultimately need a space academy— 
similar to our present Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Coast Guard, and Merchant Marine Acad- 
emies, Presently, there is, of course, only 
need for a very limited number of astro- 
nauts. We recall that Donald Slayton, of 
Sparta, Wis., is one of the seven young men 
being trained for space flight. 

However, the promise of a wide variety of 
space activities—including travel—in the 
future will require a program for training 
individuals to cope with the unique prob- 
lems in this field. Consequently, we will 
need an effective program to provide the 
large number of astronauts needed for the 
Tuture. 

STRONGER INTERNAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


Question. Senator Wiley, you mentioned 
earlier, the need for a stronger Internal se- 
curity program. Would you elaborate on 
this? 

Answer. Yes. We recognize, of course, that 
internal—as well as external—security con- 
tinues to be a major challenge. 

The oft-quoted adage "the price of liberty 

is eternal vigilance” is as meaningful—if not 
more so—in 1960 as in any other time in our 
history. 
On the domestic front, communism—the 
deadly enemy of freedom—attempts to carry 
on clandestine activities behind many masks, 
including seemingly harmless and some- 
times meritorious organizations, drives, and 
other movements. Not exclusively a mili- 
tary effort of kill off freedom, the anti- 
freedom activities include such flelds as in- 
dustry, agriculture, atomic energy, educa- 
tional and cultural activities, and other 
areas to undermine our progress, spread the 
cancerous Communist ideology, and gen- 
erally weaken our free way of life. 

By designing a system of laws, 
tions, and Federal orders, the United States 
attempted to prevent such actions, and, if 
discovered, punish the culprits. 

You may recall that, in 1953, I sponsored 
the publication of an Internal Security Man- 
ual—an extremely valuable compendium of 
Federal statutes, executive orders, and con- 
gressional resolutions relating to the Inter- 
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nal Security of the United States. Over the 
years, it has been utilized by Government 
agencies, business firms, attorneys, teachers, 
writers, and many others concerned with 
the challenge of internal security. 

Recognizing the need for an up-to-date 
book on laws and regulations of internal 
security, I requested the American Law Di- 
vision of the Library of Congress to revise 
this handy, useful manual. The revision is 
now complete. Consequently, I plan to in- 
troduce a resolution in Congress authoriz- 
ing the publication of 5,000 copies of the re- 
vised edition. 

The availability of up-to-date manuals— 
for which there is a constant demand, even 
though the previous printings have long 
been exhausted—will, I believe, serve the 
overall public interest, 

In conclusion, friends, I want to express 
my apreclation to you folks for the oppor- 
tunity to discuss these internal and external 
security problems with you. 

Thank you for listening. 


Doctors Support Forand Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
face of the concerted opposition of the 
American .Medical Association to the 
much-discussed Forand bill, it is note- 
worthy that many members of the med- 
ical profession are in favor of the bill. 
Inasmuch as the doctors of this country 
are so closely connected with the health 
of our elderly citizens, we should take 
due note of the opinions of those mem- 
bers of the medical profession who feel 
that the health needs of aged Americans 
cannot be adequately covered by volun- 
tary insurance or prepayment plans. In 
the newspaper, Government Standard, 
dated today, March 18, 1960, there ap- 
pears an article in this connection and 
I should like at this time to insert it in 
the Recor for the information and per- 
haps inspiration of all those who are in- 
terested in the care of our elderly: 

Foranp BILL BACKED BY MEDICAL EXPERTS 


The drive for enactment of the Forand bill 
moved into high gear, picking up major sup- 
port from within the medical profession as 
the House Ways and Mean’s Committee 
neared a vote on the AFI-CIO-backed meas- 
ure to provide medical care for the Nation's 
older citizens. 

As committee action neared, Dr. Basil C. 
MacLean, former president of the National 
Blue Cross Association—largest group of vol- 
untary nonprofit plans in the fleld—gave un- 
qualified endorsement to the bill despite or- 
ganized opposition mounted by the American 
Medical Association and the commercial in- 
surance industry. 

MacLean bluntly said that “the costs of 
care of the aged cannot be met, unaided, by 
the mechanism of insurance or prepayment.” 
He added that financing health benefits for 
the aged by means of social security payroll 
deductions, as called for in the Forand bill, 
“provides a way of dealing with the question 
with dignity and effectiveness.” 

“The good sense of this measure,” the for- 
mer Blue Cross head said in a letter to the 
bill’s sponsor, Representative AIME J. Foranp, 
Democrat of Rhode Island, “and the urgent 
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need that created it, recommend its passage 
without delay.” 

Joining in enthusiastic endorsement of the 
bill was Dr. E. M. Bluestone, professor of hos- 
pital administration at Columbia and New 
York Universities, who declared the sheer 
humanity of the bill far outweighs what he 
termed the misguided and ill-advised oppo- 
sition of the AMA and the insurance indus- 
try. He charged that opponents were mo- 
tivated largely by professional self-protec- 
tion.” 

The letters were made public by Foranp in 
a speech on the House floor. He said it was 
significant that “in the face of the usual 
closed-mind opposition of the AMA, two 
distinguished doctors closely acquainted with 
the problem“ support the health insurance 
measure. 

The two letters, the Rhode Island Demo- 
crat said, indicate that “corporate medicine, 
as represented by the AMA, does not speak 
for doctors who really know the problem.” 


The Case for 27 ½ Percent Depletion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 22, 1960 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I have 
received an interesting article from & 
friend and former student of mine, Mr. 
Phil Flanagan, of Riverton, Wyo., en- 
titled “The Case for 2744 Percent Deple- 
tion,” which I ask unanimous consent 
to have a portion of it printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CASE For 2714 Percent DEPLETION 


Critics of the oil industry love to paint it 
as a fat man grown unduly rich through 
special tax privileges. 

The greatest privilege, they say, is the de- 
pletion allowance. They argue: Eliminate 
or reduce it and you put petroleum on a fair 
footing with other industries. 

This year Congress will consider two bills, 
introduced into both Houses, each calling 
for a reduction in percentage depletion on 
oil and gas. 

It is no moderate reduction they seek. It 
is a slash, from 2744 percent to 15 percent. 

Again and again in the past 33 years Con- 
gress has carefully reviewed its own laws on 
percentage depletion. It has always found 
them equitable, workable, and, above all, 
pracitcal from the standpoint of national 
welfare. 

But the issue is raised again. The present 
27% percent provision is needed today as 
never before. In fact, any tampering with 
his long-established pattern would create a 
serious threat to our national security. 

Why? Because we have become almost 
completely dependent upon petroleum. An 
energetic, healthy oil industry is recognized 
as a critical factor in this Nation's military 
strength and in our present standard of 
living. 

A cut in percentage depletion can only 
reduce our ability to find more oil and gas 
to replace that which we consume every day. 
And an inadequate search for new oil would 
lead to a domestic shortage, crippling our 
ability to fight a global war. It would drain 
the strength we must have to avoid a defen- 
sive war. It goes almost without saying 
that it would depress our standard of living, 
in peace or war. 
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These things the Journal believes. We 
also believe that most of the opposition to 
2714 percent depletion stems from a lack of 
55 of its objectives and its work - 


WHY THE ISSUE IS IMPORTANT 

Ou is critically important to us today be- 
Cause our entire economy has become based 
on an extremely high use of energy. 

One hundred years ago we depended al- 
Most completely on the muscles of men and 
animals. Today we see the picture reversed. 
We depend almost completely on the energy 
fee ne, powered primarily by oil and 


This is an age of mobile engines fueled and 
lubricated by ofl—in cars and trucks, in lo- 
domotives and aircraft, in sports boats and 

PS at sea. It is the age of convenience— 
Of kitchen appliances and home workshops 
and as we trace back to the original fuels 
that generates their energy, we find oll and 
Sas dominating the scene. 

Coal and water power also contribute to 

this energy system which gives every Amer- 
the equivalent of 50 servants. But 
is one basic difference between pe- 
troleum and these other sources. 

Oil is the one form of energy that is ir- 
Teplaceable by any other for many vital uses. 
There is no available substitute today for 
Fasoline, or diesel fuel, or jet fuel. We can- 
Not do without these commodities and 
Maintain our way of life. From a military 
standpoint our dependence is even greater. 

We do have today an excess of capacity for 
Producing petroleum. But this excess exists 
Only because we are importing oll. In the 
rent of war, we would undoubtedly be cut 
Of from all of these imports which originate 
Outside our continent. 

In past periods of international tension, 
Sur potential foes were “have-not” nations 
With respect to oll. But today our major 
differences are with a nation which not only 

enough oil to energize a war machine 
eck which is increasing {ts reserves each 


Our military needs have grown by leaps 
and bounds. Jet planes consume roughly 
three times as much fuel as gasoline-pow- 
ered craft. While we are entering an atomic 
age which will see some replacement of pe- 
troleum fuels, we are still far from inde- 
Pendence. During World War II, two out of 
every three tons of supplies used in our mil- 
itary effort represented petroleum products. 

ratio could well reach three out of four 
ns in any conflict in the next several years. 
WHY PERCENTAGE DEPLETION? 

What bearing does such a thing as per- 
centage depletion have on national secu- 
rity? What is it and how has it worked? 

In tax language, depletion is a deduction 
from operating income, provided by law to 
Teturn to the owner the capital consumed 
in operating a mine, a quarry, or an oll or 
gas well. 

The Constitution empowers Congress to 
tax income from capital, but not capital 
itself, In all cases where a business in- 
volves the use of capital, that capital is 
either worn out or depleted in producing 

©. So, the totak returns it produces 
include some income and some capital. 

Our tax laws take this into consideration 
With several types of tax-exempt deductions 
Which can be subtracted from total returns. 

€ of them are depreciation, capital gains, 
Cost depletion, and percentage depletion. 

Depreciation allows the tax-free return 
ot the cost of a piece of equipment, as that 
equipment is worn out in producing in- 
come. Each year its cost divided by its es- 
timated life is “depreciated” as returned 
Capital. By the time the equipment is worn 
Out, the owner has been able to set aside 
its original cost tax-free so that the money 
can be reinvested in more equipment to 
Produce more income, 
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In some cases, capital itself is sold out- 
right either all at once or little by Little. 
When the seller gets more than he paid for 
it in a single sale, the profit is subject 
to a special tax limited to 25 percent. This 
is known as capital gains. 

Ou, gas, coal, and other minerals are 
considered to be capital in their original 
state in the ground. Sometimes these de- 
posits are sold outright. In such cases the 
purchaser who may pay $1.25 per barrel 
for the oil in place is entitled to deduct 
that amount tax-free from each barrel’s in- 
come as it is brought to the surface and 
sold. This form of deduction is termed cost 
depletion.” During the life of the deposit, 
as his capital is sold little by little, the 
operator is returned the amount of his orig- 
inal capital investment, to permit him to re- 
invest the money in more oil reserves. 

In all these cases a value has been set 
on the capital items involved. The value 
is based on what someone is willing to pay 
for it. That is, value is determined directly 
by cost. 

But when a new reserve or deposit of oll 
or coal or metal is discovered in the first 
place, it has a value which is not necessarily 
related to the cost of finding it. When you 
are searching for oll. you are not assured 
of finding X dollars’ worth of oll by spending 
X dollars looking for it. Sometimes you dis- 
cover oll worth more than you t, some- 
times less. More often than not, you spend 
your money and find nothing. 

WHAT OF OIL'S FUTURE? 


The statistics of finding new oll, even un- 
der the present workable program, might 
appear to paint a grim picture of tomorrow's 
supply, 2714 percent depletion notwithstand- 
ing. But we are not running out of oil, 
And under a continuation of the historic in- 
centive set up by Congress, we can look for- 
ward to a sufficient domestic supply for many 
years to come. 

Geologists across the land are firm in the 
belief that as much oll remains to be dis- 
covered between depths of 5,000 and 10,000 
feet as has already been found above 5,000 
feet. By a wide margin, most of our oil to- 
day is produced from depths shallower than 
5,000 feet, Our exploratory wells are being 
drilled deeper each year. Yet, the average 
depth of all such wildcats has still not 
reached 5,000 feet. 

The deepest well in the world was drilled 
last year in Pecos County, Tex. It reached 
25,340 feet and was a major milestone in oil 
history. Its cost has been estimated at more 
than 62 ½ million. 

This deeper drilling outlook emphasizes a 
cost structure peculiar to the oil industry. 
As drilling goes deeper, costs per foot balloon, 
and the rate of increase grows with each 
foot. Bigger equipment, more expensive 
supplies and materials, and extra services are 
needed. 

Thus a 10,000-foot hole costs much more 
than twice as much as a 56,000-foot one. 
And a 20,000-foot hole may cost 10 times 
that of a 10,000-foot well. 

Therefore, to achieve a 10,000-foot average 
drilling depth for exploration, the wildcatter 
must be given more incentive—even under 
present depletion provisions. Prices must 
rise or the increased costs of drilling—aside 
from inflation—will discourage his risking 
capital on a not-too-attractive venture. 

To remove even part of his present incen- 
tive might prove disastrous. It could send 
this country galloping down the road to a 
“have-not” position in this vital energy 
source. 

Given this assurance, the oil industry 
stands ready to deliver, as it has in the past. 
Oil finders are moving into virgin areas 
which show promise of oil and gas. 

Billions of barrels undoubtedly lie waiting 
in stratigraphic traps which cannot now be 
found by any surface-exploration method. 
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But we may be on the threshold of a break- 
through on this important front. Given a 
technique to indicate the presence of these 
potentially prolific oil deposits, we could re- 
explore the entire Nation with renewed pos- 
sibilities of discovery. 

We have not yet explored all of our geo- 
graphical area with the tools we now have. 
Obviously, we have looked first in the areas 
which are least costly to explore. But the 
waters of the gulf coast and the far reaches 
of Alaska serve as good examples of new 
oil provinces of considerable promise. 

We need also to look deeper in our estab- 
lished oil provinces. The industry main- 
tains an aggressive research program aimed 
at reaching these more remote sources of 
petroleum. 

Our prospects for finding more oil here 
at home were summed up recently by Mor- 
gan J. Davis, president of Humble Ou & 
Refining Co. Here are some of his points: 

“The United States is not poor in pe- 
troleum reserves or resources. 

“Reserves are at an all-time high and we 
have an adequate working inventory for 
current needs. 

“Our present reserve producing capacity 
of 3 million barrels per day can be sustained 
for many years if the industry continues its 
aggressive exploration and development pro- 


“We have sound basis for believing that 
discoveries and reserves of petroleum can 
keep pace with increasing domestic require- 
ments for a long period. 

»In the next 20 years, with little allow- 
ance for increased recovery due to improved 
techniques, we can add at least 70 billion 
barrels of supply to the 30 billion we now 
have. 

“The industry can maintain the reason- 
able cost of domestic oil and gas compared 
with other energy sources, so long as it con- 
tinues its technological progress and is as- 
sisted by regulatory agencies to be as ef- 
ficient as it knows how to be.” 

He saves his biggest point for his last: 

“The prospects for the domestic petroleum 
industry could be changed drastically, how- 
ever, by unwise actions by State regulatory 
agencies, the Federal Government, or the 
industry itself, on such matters as conserva- 
tion, percentage depletion, and import pol- 
icy. It has taken a long time to build the 
present vigor of the domestic petroleum in- 
dustry, and such vigor, once impaired, can- 
not quickly be restored.” 


The 19 and the 1,368 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to submit the follow- 
ing editorial from the Chattanooga 
News-Free Press of January 29, 1960, so 
that it will be more widely read: 

THE 19 AND THE 1,368 

There has been a lot of publicity recently 
about protests against the provision of the 
Federal law that requires students who want 
to finance their personal education with tax- 
payers’ money in the name of national de- 
tense to pledge allegiance to the United 
States and declare they have no connection 
with any group advocating overthrow of the 
Federal Goyernment by force. 
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The protesting colleges particularly don't 
like the required disclaimer of advocacy of 
violent overthrow of the Government. Its 
effect would be this: If someone obtained 
tax money by swearing falsely, as Commu- 
nists might, he could be charged with per- 
jury. It should be remembered that Alger 
Hiss was punished for his treason only on a 
perjury charge. 

But the important sidelight is this: Loud 
though the protests have been against the 
loyalty provisions, only 19 schools, most of 
them in the Ivy League, have rejected the 
Federal program. Meanwhile, 1,368 other 
colleges and universities have accepted it. 

We should not let the noisy 19 force a 
change in law which would be a concession 
to the Communist left. 


Cuban Relations and Cessation of High 
Altitude Flights Over Berlin Corridor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
Indianapolis Star of March 13, 1860, car- 
ried a front-page editorial discussing the 
administration’s position with respect to 
Cuba and the cessation of high altitude 
flights over the Berlin corridor. 

In view of the return of our Ambassa- 
dor to Cuba, I believe that this editorial 
is particularly pertinent. Just how much 
truth is there to the charge that Castro’s 
government is Communist dominated? 
Are we appeasing Castro? We know that 
Castro has permitted Cuba to enter into a 
trade agreement with Russia. We know 

“he expects to receive arms and muni- 
tions from Russia. This poses a grave 
threat to the peace of this hemisphere, 
and I believe that the President should 
carefully evaluate his position with re- 
spect to the United States’ relations with 

Castro. 

The recent cessation of high altitude 
flights over the Berlin corridor has also 
raised questions in the minds of many 
as to whether or not we are appeasing 
Russia. The editorial says “Whether 
Officials in Washington call it ‘peaceful 
coexistence,’ or ‘relaxation of tensions,’ 
or ‘working for a better international 
climate,’ this policy is producing the same 
results—concessions to Soviet view- 
points, retreats of U.S. diplomacy under 
Soviet pressure, surrender of important 
American political and ideological posi- 
tions.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial entitled “What 
Goes On Here?” printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT Gors On HERE? 

What's happened to American foreign 
policy? Have we completely lost our self- 
respect, our political judgment, our diplo- 
matic skill? Have we thrown overboard our 
vigilant guard against the Communist men- 
ace? Where is the policy of “peaceful co- 
existence” with Moscow really leading us? 
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Are we going back to the World War II 
United States-Russian alliance, which 
brought us on the brink of national dis- 
aster? 

These are important and disturbing ques- 
tions which the American people have the 
right to ask especially in view of two very 
regrettable foreign-policy decisions made 
by the Eisenhower administration during the 
last few days. The first is sickening ap- 
pensement to the Communist-dominated 
Castro regime in Cuba, revealed in President 
Eisenhower's TV and radio speech on Latin 
America. The second is the cowardly retreat, 
announced by Secretary of State Christian 
Herter, on the question of American high- 
altitude flights over the Berlin corridor. 

Castro’s government, as it is known, has 
been maltreating American citizens and con- 
fiscating American property with a system- 
atic brutality hardly scen since the days, 
some 12 years ago, when the Chinese Reds 
descended on the peaceful American com- 
munities on the Chinese mainland, Yet the 
United States proposes to do nothing about 
Castro. The United States even will go on 
paying the Castro regime a handsome sugar 
subsidy, as well as substantial military ald 
and other economic assistance. In his TV 
and radio speech, President Eisenhower, who 
didn't even dare mention Castro by name, 
only suggested that the Organization of 
American States might, perhaps in some dis- 
tant future, deal collectively with the Cuban 
situation. This, of course, amounts to giv- 
ing Castro the green light, and letting him 
know, odicially, that he can go on indefinitely 
with his anti-American policy. For Castro 
is as afraid of the collective action of the 
Organization of American States as Russia's 
Nikita Khrushchey was afraid of the collec- 
tive action of the United Nations during the 
1956 Hungarian national revolution. 

Instead of talking about the theoretical 
possibilities of future collective actions, 
President Elsenhower should have invoked 
the Monroe Doctrine under which the United 
States—and not any noneffective collective 
group of states—gives notice to all non- 
American powers not to intervene in any 
way in the internal affairs of the American 
continent. The Monroe Doctrine was effec- 
tive for more than a hundred years because 
the world knew that the power of the United 
States stood behind it. In the face of Com- 
munist provocations in Cuba, the United 
States is more than justified to take steps, 
under the Monroe Doctrine, to defend its 
national interests. 

Equally shocking is the case of the Berlin 
fights. The United States stopped its high- 
level flights through the Berlin corridor 
about a year ago, on Soviet demand. But 
the United States, Britain, and France, in- 
sisted that they could and would resume the 
flights any time they felt it necessary, This 
happened 2 weeks ago and United States of- 
ficlally served notice that it was resuming 
the fights. The Soviets immediately staged 
a hue-and-cry campaign, and accused the 
United States of aggressive intentions, etc. 
The West German Government of Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer sent several urgent pleas 
to Washington warning that the Soviet pro- 
tests should be ignored. But Secretary of 
State Herter announced that, after all, the 
allies had decided against the flights. He 
added that this has been a technical decision, 
not connected with the coming summit con- 
ference. 

This is, of course, pure nonsense. To say 
the least, Secretary Hrter is guilty not only 
of making a shamefully wrong foreign-policy 
decision, he is also guilty of telling untruths 
about it to the American people. The truth 
is that the Berlin flights are not to be re- 
sumed in deference to those Western foreign 
policy advisers—in London and Washing- 
ton—who believe that the Red dictators 
should not be displeased in any way before 
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the summit conference. For the same rea- 
son the United States joined Britain a few 
weeks ago in vetoing a sensible German- 
Spanish military cooperation agreement 
For the same reason U.S, delegates at the 
East-West disarmament conference, which 
starts in Geneva tomorrow have been in- 
structed to show cool indifference toward the 
positions of the French delegation, which 
takes a sensible anti-Soviet stand. 

In short, U.S. foreign policy is at present 
conducted under the guiding principle of 
appeasement to communism. Whether of- 
ficlals in Washington call it peaceful co 
existence, or relaxation of tensions, or 
working for a better international climate 
this policy is producing the same results— 
concessions to Soviet viewpoints, retreats of 
U.S. diplomacy under Soviet pressure, sur- 
render of important American political and 
ideological positions, There is also no doubt 
that President Eisenhower is personally re- 
sponsible for this situation. Since the tragl¢ 
death of John Foster Dulles, Mr. Eisenhower 
has been his own Secretary of State and has 
conducted the foreign policy of the United 
States on the basis of his personal-diplom= 
acy approach. Unfortunately, President 
Eisenhower's ardent ambition to prove him- 
self the world’s greatest peacemaker bas 
blinded his political vision to such an extent 
that he doesn’t see he might become the 
world’s greatest appeaser of communism. 


Regulation of the Price of Gas at the 
Wellhead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 21,1960 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp the following letters. 

Realizing the importance of the gas 
industry to our State and realizing the 
confusion that has existed in regard to 
the regulation of the price of gas at the 
wellhead by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, I wrote a letter to the President 
urging him to send a message to Con- 
gress concerning the gas situation. 
herewith include as part of my remarks 
a copy of the letter which I wrote to the 
President and a copy of the letter the 
President sent to me. 


Peervary 5, 1960. 
The Honorable Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Ma. Present: You will recall that 
at the time you vetoed the gas bill that was 
passed by the Congress, I vigorously urged 
you to sign it, and it was a severe disappoint- 
ment to a lot of my constituents when you 
vetoed it. 

I have defended your veto on the ground 
that at the time that you were compelled to 
either sign or veto the bill, there were a lot 
of rumors floating around Washington as to 
bribes having been offered to other Members 
of the Senate. It developed that these 
rumors were unfounded. However, if you 
had signed the gas bill after the information 
that you had concerning Senator Casu and 
then a scandal had developed you would 
have been severely criticized. My people 
have accepted this defense. However, many 
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ot them keep saying, “if the President Is for 
a gas bill, why hasn't he said something 
about it since the veto?" 

Therefore, I sincerely hope that you will 
See fit to send some kind of a message to the 
Congress advocating the passage of a gas bill 
during this seasion. I am thoroughly con- 

that justice demands a bill which 
Temoves the power from the Federal Power 
ion to establish the price of gas at 
the wellhead. The only occasion for estab- 
ng the price of any commodity is that 
thers is a monopoly granted to some indus- 
try, such as public utilities. There is no 
Monopoly in the production of gas. There 
are over 8,000 producers competing with each 
Other for the market. To say that these 
8,000 have a monopoly at the same time that 
We say that 4 or 5 automobile companies 
that make all the automobiles don’t have a 
Monopoly is asinine. 

There Is not a commodity that doesn't de- 
Serve price fixing just as much as gas at the 
Wellhead. Therefore until the time that we 
have complete price controls in this country, 
We shouldn’t control the price of one com- 
modity except on the basis af a monopoly. 

I certainly hope that you will give this 
Serious consideration. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Pace BELCHER, 
Member of Congress. 


THe WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, March 17, 1960. 
Rot Pacr BELCHER, 
Use of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Pace; Your recent letter expressed 
the hope that I would send a message to 
during this session advocating once 

again the passage of a gas bill. I feel sure 
that everyone clearly understands my posi- 
ion on this matter. I have strongly fa- 
vored the elimination of public utility-type 
Tegulation of producers of natural gas. Both 
before and since the veto of the gas bill in 
956 I have advocated legislation to this 
end. I still favor such legislation. 

In existing circumstances, however, a mere 
Telteration of my viewpoint on this matter 
Would probably serve no useful purpose. I 
lat ready and willing to support this legis- 
in on in this session with full vigor if those 

Control of Congress give some indication 
that they will join in this effort. 

With warm regard. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicnt D. EISENHOWER. 


Tight Money Versus Homes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 21. 1960 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
drumbeat of signals that the 
economy can ill afford a further rise in 
terest rates continues. In the Wash- 
m Star of March 19 the real estate 
editor. Robert J, Lewis, writes: 
1 Whatever merits the administration's 
dent money policy may have, there is no 
enial that this policy is: 
aR Having a severely adverse effect on the 
te of home production. 
2. Imposing an implicit downward pres- 
Sure on the value of existing homes. 
3. Making it impossible for many thou- 


Sands of families to buy homes that they 
need, 
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On Thursday, March 17, the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania demon- 
strated that the Treasury is perfectly 
well able to market its long-term obli- 
gations because prevailing yields on 
bonds are far enough below the 41⁄4- 
percent ceiling to make new issues at- 
tractive to investors. 

At the present time approximately 4 
million men and women, or 4.8 percent 
of the labor force, seasonally adjusted, 
continue to be unemployed. The num- 
ber of new starts in house building con- 
tinues to scrape along at low levels, com- 
pared with previous years. The number 
of new starts in the month of February 
was 288,000 below the corresponding 
period a year ago. In spite of the great 
growth of our country in the past 10 
years, the fact is that we have not yet 
attained the level of housing starts we 
reached in 1950. 

These facts point to the immense 
underemployment of the Nation's pro- 
ductive capacity. The tight-money 
high-interest-rate policy is restraining 
the growth of our economy at a time 
when growth is badly needed, not just 
to meet pressing needs in the fields of 
education, health, housing, and trans- 
portation, to name just a few, but also 
to make effective use of idle machinery 
and unemployed workers. 

In his article Mr. Lewis describes the 
emergency home ownership bill recently 
reported favorably by the House Bank- 
ing Committee. He draws on that com- 
mittee’s report to provide a firm under- 
pinning to the undeniable conclusion 
that “there is ample evidence everywhere 
that the administration's tight-money 
policy has completely removed from the 
market a sizable group of prospective 
buyers.” I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. Lewis’s article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TicHT Money Versus HOMES—DEFLATIONARY 
Impacr Hrrs HOUSING 
(By Robert J. Lewis) 

Whatever merits the administration’s 
tight-money policy may have, there is no 
denial that this policy is: 

1. Having a severely adverse effect on the 
rate of home production. 

2. Imposing an implicit downward pres- 
sure on the value of existing homes. 

3. Making it impossible for many thou- 
sands of families to buy homes that they 
need. 

FAR BELOW YEAR AGO 

Ever since October, there has been a 
month-to-month decline below year-ago 
levels in the seasonally adjusted rate of 
homes put under construction for private 
ownership. 

The 5-month record of decline from the 
corresponding months of the previous year 
appears to be serious, Each month's drop in 
the number of homes started is as follows: 

October—123,000. 

November—217,000. 

December—122,000. 

January—154,000. 

February 288, 000. 

If the rate of decline continues —and there 
is little to indicate, at the moment, that a 
reversal of the tight-money policy is con- 
templated—yearly production may soon dip 
to recession levels, observers believe. 
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In any deflationary period, the value of 
things declines in relation to the dollar, and 
homes are no exception. While it would be 
difficult to measure the exact effect, so far, 
upon existing homes, there is no question 
that the downward pressure does exist and 
that it is effective, even though not upon 
all homes equally. 

As for hampering sales of new and existing 
homes, there is ample evidence everywhere 
that the administration's tight-money policy 
has completely removed from the market a 
sizable group of prospective buyers. 

Application of restrictive credit policies by 
the Federal Reserve Board has pushed mort- 
gage interest rates to their highest level since 
the twenties. In this economic climate, 
lenders have become selective. The result is 
that many families needing homes have dis- 
covered that the Income they have is now 
insufficient to qualify them for homes for 
which they easily would have been eligible 
before the latest episode transpired in the 
administration's long-term tight-money pro- 
gram. 

REPORT FAVORABLE 

With this background of evidence of a 
rapidly declining home-production rate, of 
downward pressure on the value of exist- 
ing homes, and of neutralization of a sizable 
part of the potential demand, the House 
Banking Committee’s favorable report this 
week of the emergency home ownership bill 
came as a welcome event for homebuilders. 

The bill would provide an additional $1 bil- 
lion in mortgage-purchase authorization for 
the Federal National Mortgage Association 
and make other changes designed to support 
housing production. 

Among changes are provisions that would: 

1. Allow FHA to insure home loans made 
by individuals as well as by institutional 
lenders, 

2. Permit FHA to reduce its mortgage in- 
surance premium from one-half of 1 percent 
to one-quarter of 1 percent. 

3. Authorize FNMA to “aid in stabiliza- 
tion of the mortgage market” and thus ex- 
clude as a requirement that the agency lower 
the prices of the mortgages it sells to keep 
them “within the range of market prices.” 

4. Require FNMA to buy any FHA or VA 
mortgage offered to it, with certain excep- 
tions, and to desist from refusing to buy 
on the basis that certain mortgages would 
not be marketable. 


NO MORE EXCHANGES 


5. Require FNMA to sell mortgages only 
for cash and at prices not less than FNMA 
originally paid. This would, as one of its 
effects, prevent repetition of the agency's 
action in exchanging mortgages for outstand- 
ing Government bonds. 

6. Require anyone selling a mortgage to 
FNMA to buy only 1 percent of the agency's 
stock, instead of 2 percent as at present. 

7. Authorize FNMA to purchase $50 mil- 
lion in mortgages on new low-cost homes in 
outlying areas as a means of encouraging 
such construction, 

8. Make changes designed to encourage 
construction of off-base defense housing, 
allow acquisition of housing at permanent 
military installations, and supply needed 
housing for certain employees of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

The report has some harsh words to say 
about the tight-money policy as it has af- 
fected home production, interest rates, and 
financing methods. 

POLICY HELD BALKED 

It charges that the shortage of mortgage 
credit “has caused a costly upward spiral of 
interest rates, unconscionable discounts on 
FHA and VA mortgages, increased use of un- 
gound and costly financing devices in the 
conventional loan sector, and a serious de- 
cline in home building.” 


The report continues: 
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“This has frustrated our national policy of 
improving housing conditions and encourag- 
ing home ownership on a sound basis. 
Moreover, the drop in residential construc- 
tion which has taken place over the past year 
has resulted in a loss of more than half a 
million jobs. 

“The experience of the 1957-58 recession 
proved that a downtrend in home building 
activity, if allowed to continue unchecked, 
can undermine the entire economy.” 

The report, which was submitted by Chair- 
man. Spence, was based on hearings held by 
the Housing Subcommittee headed by Chair- 
man Rains, who introduced the bill. 

The report made clear the committee was 
“convinced that the drop-off in new home 
construction, in the face of strong demand 
for housing, is the direct result of the re- 
strictive monetary policies pursued by the 
monetary and fiscal authorities.” 

“The hearings held on this bill established 
conclusively that this tight-money policy has 
a particularly severe impact on residential 
construction,” it said, 

Referring to the present status of mort- 
gage loan availability, the committee termed 
it “an artificially created credit shortage.” 
The decline in homes put under construction, 
the report sald, could well” fall to a dan- 
gerously low” level soon. 


Occurrence of Unexpected Concurrence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, for the 
first time in my memory, the distin- 
guished editor of the Iola Register, An- 
gelo Scott, finds himself in agreement 
with me. The issue: my resolution, 
House Joint Resolution 601, which calls 
for a constitutional amendment to pro- 
vide a 4-year term on a staggered basis 
for Members of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I am happy indeed, Mr. Speaker, that 
Mr. Scott, who is of the opposite political 
persuasion, also feels that a staggered 
4-year term in the House would be of 
benefit to the country in the long run. I 
doubt, Mr. Speaker, that had this pro- 
posal been in effect during the past half 
century, many of the men who served 
with you in the House would have chosen 
to run for the Senate. Because of the 
important functions of the House, where 
revenue-raising and appropriation meas- 
ures originate, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that more competent and experi- 
enced Representatives choose to remain 
in this body, 

I I request, Mr. Speaker, that Mr. Scott's 
editorial be included in the extension of 
my remarks: 

FOUR-YEAR TERMS 

Newett Grorce has introduced in Con- 
gress a joint resolution proposing amend- 
ment of the Constitution to provide a 4-year 
term on a staggered basis for Members of 
the House. 

He frankly admits that “there is no prob- 
ability that such an amendment could be 
adopted during my tenure in Congress.” 
Maybe he did it just to give himself some- 
thing to write home about in his letter to 
constituents, Nevertheless, It's a good idea, 
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The original purpose in electing House 
Members every 2 years was to bring to the 
Congress from the people a fresh viewpoint. 
And that’s still a valid purpose. 

But it doesn't need to be that fresh. 

If half the Congressmen were elected each 
2 years, the purpose would still be served. 
And the benefits of 4-year terms would be 
considerable—half as many political cam- 
paigns, twice as lon;; to be a statesman be- 
fore having to become a campaigning poli- 
tician again. 

Actually, with Government and public af- 
fairs as complicated as they are these days, 
2 years is scarcely long enough to get ac- 
quainted with congressional procedures, let 
alone influence them. 

A freshman Congressman with only 2 years 
to go is a pretty poor thing except for his 
one lone vote. He is scarcely noticed by his 
conferees until he has proved that he can 
get reelected at least once. 

They would have to notice him if he had 
4 years to go from the very beginning. It 
would add a lot to the overall dignity and 
usefulness of the office. 


Enhancement of Fishing Resources on 
Sacramento River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, one of 
the unheralded benefits of the Central 
Valley project which the Federal Bureau 
of Reclamation has built and is operating 
in California is an enhancement of the 
fishery resources of the Sacramento 
River. 

The Sacramento has become the major 
spawning stream in the State for salmon 
as the result of cold water releases from 
the depths of Lake Shasta through the 
turbines of the Shasta and Keswick 
hydroelectric plants. 

A recent story in the Redding Record 
Searchlight relates another way in which 
operations at Lake Shasta, in the State 
from which I come, have protected the 
fish by diluting and flushing out the toxic 
pollution from old mine tailings in the 
Spring Creek watershed. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Redding Record Searchlight, 

Feb. 4, 1960] 
Keswick RELEASES Dousitep To Save FIsH 
FRoM POLLUTION 

Water from Lake Shasta poured through 
the gates of Keswick Dam this week at a 
temporarily doubled rate of flow. 

Bureau of Reclamation officials released 
the water in an effort to save fish in the 
Sacramento River from the polluted waters 
of Spring Creek. 

Results have been good, because “We have 
not had a dead fish so far,” says Felix Dashen, 
chief of operations at Shasta Dam. 

But the Bureau may decide to stop re- 
leasing water, on the basis that future dilu- 
tion of poisons washed into the river won't 
be necessary. 

Tomorrow Bureau officials at regional 
headquarters in Sacramento will decide 
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whether it will be necessary to continue the 
dilution during the rest of the winter and 
spring. State and Federal fish and game 
representatives may also attend the meeting- 

“The agreement may be changed,” says 
Dashen. We believe the first rains are what 
wash the poisons into the water, After that 
a normal flow is enough to offset pollution. 

“The less we release, the better off we 
are,” he says. “They're getting more water 
down river now, and we should conserve 
water here for summer needs, Whatever 15 
released at Kenswick must be compensa 
by a release at Shasta." 

Heavy rains flowing from the highly pol- 
luted Spring Creek watershed have increas 
the toxicity of the waters. Old mine tailings 
in the Spring Creek watershed cause the pol- 
lution. 

By increasing the flow of water from Kes- 
wick Dam, officials hope to dilute the poisons 
from Spring Creek. Recent rains have given 
the Bureau the first good chance to test the 
plan since an agreement to release water 
was made last year by the State fish and 
game department, U.S. Fish and wildilfe 
Service and the Bureau. 

Dilution began last November when the 
Spring Creek flow increased. The Bureau 
watches the flow, and when it hits dangerous 
toxicity, water from Keswick is released. 

The antidote from Shasta’s waters reached 
a flow Monday at Keswick of 8,100 cubic feet 
per second, Today it was 4,200 cubic feet per 
second, Normal flow is 3,500 cubic feet per 
second. 

“It's the first year we've tried the plan.” 
says James Stokes, State fish and game re- 
gional manager, and we'll see how it affects 
pollution.” 

High waters in Spring Creek not only leach 
poison from the mine tailings, but build 4 
delta of poison carried down river to be fur- 
ther washed into the Sacramento. 

Another safeguard against pollution, 
Stokes says, is the reclamation plant at the 
active copper mine at Iron Mountain. 

The mine was directed by the State water 
pollution control board to reclaim its copper 
tailings in a system of pipes and settling 
ponds. Two things are accomplished by 
this: marketable copper is saved and fish- 
killing toxicants are kept out of the river. 


Communist Infiltration in American 
Churches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following resolution 
from the Republican Committee of One 
Hundred, Inc., New York, N. V., March 
8. 1960: 

Whereas the Air Force manual describing 
Communist infiltration in certain American 
churches has been brought to the public's 
attention; and 

Whereas the facts contained in this nran- 
ual have been definitely established throug? 
findingst of the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee; and 

Whereas reference has been made to frivo- 
lous material in the manuals undoubtedly 
publicized to divert attention from the true 
significance of the revealing statements in 
those manuals and to shield those very forces 
which should be exposed; and 
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Whereas it is of vital importance that 
servicemen be equipped to detect, under- 
Stand, and counteract the forces of commu- 

wherever they may be found; and 

Whereas it is hoped that the majority of 

erican churchmen are unalterably op- 
Posed to protecting such subvervision: Be it 
therefore : 

Resolved, That the Legislative Committee 
Of the Republican Committee of One Hun- 
ti on March 8, 1960, express commenda- 

On to the Honorable Francis E. WALTER, and 

members of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities for their important find- 
ci thus far in regard to the National Coun- 
of Churches and for their forthright stand 
Support of these findings; and be it 

er 


Resolved, That Congressman WALTER be 
ti ed to continue these necessary investiga- 
Ins and to make these further findings 
available to the public. 
Respectfully submitted. 
ELIZABETH S. COWLES, 
Chairman of Legislation. 


Both Races in San Antonio Hail 
Integration of Stores 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 21,1960 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
t us consent to have printed in 
he Appendix of the Recor a very stim- 
Y ting article that appeared in the New 

ork Times of March 20, 1960. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Races IN SAN ANTONIO Hatt. INTEGRA- 
TION or SrorEsS—Banquet Is HIGH POINT 
IN WEEK oF PEACEFUL GAINS BY NEGROES 
Saw ANTONIO, Tex., March 19—An inter- 
racial, interfaith banquet last night was the 
to Point of an eventful week in San An- 
= mio, during which five downtown stores 
Ded their lunch counters to all persons, 
egardless of color. 
> The banquet was scheduled 4 months ago 
B the Second Baptist Church and the St. 
It ul Methodist Church, both for Negroes. 
ane is hoped that it will become an annual 
see bringing to San Antonio national and 
ternational figures for a cultural event. 
Negro leaders said the timing of the ban- 
Quet was fortuitous in that it took place 
day night right after the peaceful inte- 
ration of the downtown lunch counters. 
u. Antonians of all races have accepted 
€ integration of the lunch counters. This 
not surprising in view of the fact that 
Public Schools began integrating here in 1955 
a year later the city’s recreational facili- 
es, including golf courses and swimming 
Pools, were integrated, all without Incident. 
HOW IT HAPPENED 


About 4 weeks ago, as Negroes in the South 
ban demonstrations for desegregated lunch 
dlgeuters. the Rev. C. Don Baugh, executive 

ector of the San Antonio Council of 
Churches, began conferences aimed at open- 
ug the lunch counters to all. 

Mr. Baugh, who is white, talked with 
Pastors of all faiths and businessmen and 

aders of the San Antonio Chamber of Com- 
Merce, 

Meanwhile, on March 7 Mary Lillian An- 
crews, 17-year-old freshman at Our Lady of 

de Lake College here and president of the 
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San Antonio Youth Group of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, began sending letters to downtown 
stores. 

She pointed out that youth of all races in 
San Antonio went to school, rode the buses 
and enjoyed municipal recreation facilities 
together, “but they cannot sit down and eat 
together." 

In her letters she asked the stores to abide 
by the principles of the Bible and the U.S. 
Constitution and to “abolish this discrim- 
inatory practice in your store.” 

FIVE STORES AGREE 


Although Miss Andrews gave no deadline 
for compliance in her letter, San Antonio 
Negroes held a meeting last Monday night. 
Mr, Baugh called an emergency meeting for 
last Tuesday of those he had been conferring 
with and told them that the Negroes had 
set a Thursday deadline for an answer. 

It was feared that demonstrations might 
be staged at lunch counters here as they had 
at other places in the Sotuh. 

Five of six downtown stores agreed to open 
their lunch counters. The sixth store, 
Joske’s of Texas, said it had not had ample 
time to study the matter and requested 30 
days to make its decision. 

The stores that agreed to desegregate their 
lunch counters were Nelsners, F. W. Wool- 
worth, S. H. Kress, H. L. Green, and Mc- 
Crory’s. 

Few Negroes appeared at the lunch 
counters Wednesday. But as they requested 
service there was no incident. Whites ac- 
cepted the new situation calmly. 

Thursday night Negroes held a meeting 
at Mount Pleasant Baptist Church to hear 
their leaders discuss how they should con- 
duct themselves in the desegregation. 

LET'S BE NORMAL _ 

Their youth leader, Miss Andrews, told 
them: 

“You now have the privilege. Take it 
and use it, but don't be unusual. Let's be 
normal.” 

At Thursday night’s meeting of the Ne- 
groes, Harry V. Burns, State youth director 
of the NAACP, read a letter prepared by a 
Negro elementary-school principal, Mrs. Bal- 
mer T. Oliver, and sent home to parents 
with the schoolchildren. 

In her letter Mrs. Oliver cautioned Negro 
parents “to go in places calmly, to speak 
softly, avoid pushing, to await your turn, 
accept service graciously, to pay the posted 
price of food courteously, to use good man- 


ners at all times, to be neat in appearance, 


to avoid loud laughter and giggling, and to 
use the words ‘thank you" and ‘please’ be- 
cause they are valuable.” 

Referring to the meeting of church and 
business leaders that set up lunch-counter 
desegregation, the Reverend S. H. James, 
pastor of the Second Baptist Church, told 
the group Thursday night: 

“This was a meeting in good faith. Every- 
body demonstrated good faith. 

There was a feeling that after the 30 days 
we would have something like an open city. 
He made it plain this was Just an opening 
wedge. We felt we should move into every- 
thing—hotels, motels, restaurants, privately 
operated amusement parks. 

“We want facilities available when we need 
them. We don't want overt demonstrations. 

“We are proud of all the people of San 
Antonio, for we have here an oasis of privi- 
lege in a desert of racial unrest in the South.” 

ROBINSON PRAISES CITY 

In a speech at the banquet Friday night, 
Jackie Robinson, the former baseball star, 
said San Antonians were setting examples 
for the whole Nation. 

“It is a story that should be told around 
the world,” he declared. 

Comparing San Antonio’s decision to in- 
tegrate lunch counters with his own entry 
into major-league baseball, Mr. Robinson 


tee 
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said, People have more fears than actual 
problems.” 

“We are not interested,” he said, “in inter- 
racial marriage. It's not important. Of 
course, we are not opposed, but we know 
that love will conquer all, be the participants 
white, Mexican, or Negro.” 

White and Negro leaders in San Antonio 
believe that most lunch counters and restau- 
rants here will be desegregated in another 
month. 

A stranger in this city would not know 
that any unusual event had taken place here 
in the last week. 

Police Chief George Bichsel has labeled the 
burning of a cross in a downtown park last 
Wednesday night as the work of cranks. 
This has been the only sign of disagreement 


with lunch-counter desegregation in San 
Antonio. 


H.R. 9303, To Provide Crop Price Support 
Commodity Loans of Not More Than 
$50,000 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the infor- 
mation on loans made under the 1959 
crop price-support programs by the 
Commodity Stabilization Service of the 
Department of Agriculture just released 
vividly points up the importance of my 
bill, H.R. 9303, to amend the Commodity 
Credit Corporation Charter Act to pro- 
vide that not more than $50,000 price 
support shall be extended to any person 
in a year. The bill is pending before the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 


The present law permits loans over 
$50,000 but requires all such loans be 
repaid in money with interest. This 
limitation came about as an amendment 
to the Agriculture appropriation bill and 
as a result it will expire at the end of 
this year, or December 31, 1960. 

Without enactment of legislation of 
the nature I propose, it is reasonable to 
assume the Federal Government will be 
making similar gigantic loans again next 
year at a loss to the taxpayer. Without 
legislation, any size loan can be made 
and repayment is not required in money. 
It will be possible to make repayment by 
commodity, resulting in a loss of millions 
of dollars to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. 

As I said on the floor many times last 
year, the $50,000 limitation is higher 
than desirable. In my opinion, it should 
be reduced to $25,000 or less. However, 
in view of the formidable opposition to 
any limitation on the Democratic side of 
the aisle, the $50,000 limitation is prob- 
ably the most realistic limitation that 
can be enacted. The most important 
thing is that some limitation is enacted 
and thereby not increasing the cost of 
operation of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration by a continued Government 
subsidy to the big corporation farms. 
The legislative history of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation authorization does 
not suggest that such a subsidy was fore- 
seen or anticipated by the Congress, 
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The following is the 1959 crop price only those commodities for which the represent loans made, without regard to 
support commodity loans of $50,000 or loan- making period terminated on Janu- whether the loans have been repaid or 
more, by producer. This report covers ary 31, 1960; and the amounts shown will be repaid before maturity: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT or ÅGRICULTURE, COMMODITY. CREDIT CORPORATION 


1959-crop price-support commodity loans of $50,000 or more, by producer 
BARLEY (BUSHELS) 


Producer Address Quantit Producer Address e Amount 
pled. Pledg 
ioe — a 
ARIZONA cCaurorNia—contioued 

Youngker Farm Buckeye, Arr. 318. 60 e neee 1, 049, 900 $923, wie 
Arlington Cattle Co Arlington, Ars. /, 768 Eniployess Enterprises, Inc. FR 435, w 
Price Gitfon Hanen -| Firebangh, Oalif_...| 209, 025 203, 142. 01 

CALIFORNIA South Lake Furma -| Corcoran, Calif. 187, 202 164. Cin 
Five Points Ranch, Ine.. -| Five Points, Calif. 324,941 7, 2 8 

Salyer Land Coo Corcoran, Calit... 1,291 47 Jack Harris, Ino cecee feel r 111, 059 97, 781. 


Westlake Farms, Inc . Stratford; Calif... I. 156, 250 


BEANS, DRY EDIBLE (HUNDREDWEIGHT) 


CALIFORNIA COLORADO 
C. J. Segerstrom & So Santa Ana, Calif....} 11,200 | $98,672.00 || Western Bean Growers Associution..| Denver, Colo 14.400 3500, 792. 


GRAIN SORGHUM (HUNDREDWEIGHT) 


TXXAS 


Morrison & Our Hastings, Nebr,....| 44,712 | $63,937.77 || Massoy & Harper. 74,500 8187, 207.08 

Simmonds & Perry 2 30, 880 20 819.11 

NEW MEXICO Guotersinh Runch 33, 370 of, TRN. 13 

Clarence Martin.. 87, 737 55, B50. TÒ 

Williams & Sons Clovis, N. Mer. . 41,201 61, 066.28 || Frod Blundell... : 28.719 52, . 
Dert WIlllams . Farwell, Tex 35, 383 52, 306. 

Fro S. Falie aaa 38.374 |- 51, $05.29 


RICE (HUNDREDWEIGHT) 


ARKANSAS 
Arkansas Rice Growers Cooperative Greenwood, Xr. . 18,012 | $75,174.77 
‘Association. Cleveland, Miss... 63, 200. 98 
Producer Rice Mills, Inc |- 
Cc ead Rice Milling Co. 
WB. Hyman Coon erage | 11, 090 68, 227.9 
. r, Neem . -W N ern g 
co & Chester Rutied Newport, Ark 18, 945 87, 303. 47 7 
Arkansas State Penitentiary. Grady, Ark... 17,415 81, 640. 10 5 
George Smith & Charles Currie. 13, 5R4 70, 684. 84 23, 910 128, 84.45 
RON 60, 480, 91 24, 075 116, 300. 4 
J. M. Leach & —.— 63, 628.18 18, 233 78, 109. 
Dr. V. Pardo, John & Flowers... 60, 550, 16, 719 75, 234. 
W 8. J. Nors worth, 53, 406. 54 „ 1,280 55, 504. 68 
J. L. Cole & Son, Ine. Cotton Palnt, Ark. II, 707 51, 216. 29 12, 300 53,077.08 
— 11, 733 53, 242 
TOCA . , wy NR e . 8, 975, 51, 535.17 
Crowley, La. 177.050 840, 528. 36 
---.| Oberlin, La 10, 256 53, 782. 11 


MISSLASIPPI 


J. T. Twist Plantation Twist, Ax. 34,385 898.942 84 || Bledsoo Plantation Greenwood, Miss...} 41,221] 78.614 N 
Brooke Griffin: | Ration Ate] 30. 3a, 008, 04 MISSOURI 
Tooks GriMn. .....--..-----.---- =- Oy ALK. isasun * 
E. B. Ge.... . Blytheville, Ark....] 144,000} 270, 130.0 
Story Farms, 16— . Wolf Island. Mo....| 27, 01 50, 436. 0 
WHEAT (BUSHELS) 

ARIZONA „ 
Rancho Tierra Priota q „Ar . 37,047 | $52,007.04 || C. v. Cogb um. = Walsh, Colo. . 68,000} $112, 200.08 
Theba Farms. Gils Bend, Aru 36,383 61, 663,86 || Clifford Ë. Holly, Colo . 83; 92, 073. a 
Rooney R G City, Kans} 47.200 85, 050. 03 
CALIFORNIA Iron Mueller, Inc, of Colorado. . Bird City. Pon 42, 77, 09. é 
Bartland Barth.. Holly, Colo 44.000 75, 348 44 

Heidrick Brus Woodland, Calf. . 40,717 70,208.46 || K. E. Foster & Sous. . Nunn, Co. 35, 974 62, 235.0 
Employees Enterprises, Ind. Huron, Calif......--| 39,909 77,478.11 || 8 ros. ———.—. Holyoke, Colo -----| 37,883 1, 716.97 
& Reinert Paso Hobles, Calif--| 40, 184 76, 570. 68 || O. B. Hart Holly, Golo. 34,343 58, 382. 28 

35, 873 70, 311.08 || R. H. Garvey estate Wichita, Kang. 33, 982 56, 740.1 
30, 723 59, 909.55 || Edwin, Ernest & Ray W. 30, 111 52, 91K 9 

28, 780 55,694.99 || Moflitt & Moffitt. 29, 757 BL, 777-7 
27, 762 $4, 138. 47 ayne E. 28, 620 51, 656. W 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT or AGRICULTURE, COMMODITY CREDIT Coxporation—Continued 


OREGON—Continued 


1959-crop price-support commodity loans of $50,000 or more, by producer—Continued 


Wagner & Sons. Lewiston, Idubo- — Colfax, Wash 890 063. 69 
Masche daher Aberdeen, Idaho Pendleton, Oreg 28% 90 
m Land & Cattle Co Cultdesac, Idaho . 41,396 | 72,029.04 || Conco Cab Co Condon, Oreg. 35, 182 61, 216, 95 
Re eae ONAN iain ey) Ne A er | es ene hres Wasco, Org 30,062 57, 031. 32 
Dale Stools KANSAS 24, 621 52, 376. 43 
Wr le Ford, Kent. -n 101% §3, 701.79 || Delbert Emert_-..—..- 28, 704 52, 241. 28 
John : Mooney, Jr Garden City, Kans.] 42,196 | P, 549.42 || Rosenberg Hros. . 30, 883 52, 192. 90 
Kriss Farms Colby, Kans. .---.-. 30, 707 50, 396. 30 
Thomas L. Moran 122; 296 x 
= Mrs. M. W. McOlay & Sons. — ee 
N ACERS r 36, 467 62, 397. 18 
Am Dikemun — — 33, 840 57, BOG, 11 
n 33, 109 56, 255, 39 
Hereford, Tex 28, 581 52. 017. 42 
A A — » —»0 E TO renne esa ale ae Stinnett, Te 23, 060 61, 612. 00 
Same Farming Corp Hardin, ont. WASINNOTON 
E on Farms, Inc. Great Falls, M 
Bin Nice fi Edgar W. Smith & Sons Lancaster, Wash....| 69, 533 121, 682. 80 
Men ärter. Virgil J. Feezell -| Mabton, Wack 59, 091 107, 911. 37 
; G — 7 pe AN ate aa, tonne der nee |, 220 „ 629, 
+t n Mont G. Pe rus we ch, prague, Wasn 47,840 531. 51 
Fernuni — n Highwood, t Bros. , N 5 
i e Formanack.. ro Grass, Mont. Pullman, Wasb 147 „216. 1 
Leroy Il. Audlesen—.—.—.— Conrad, Niont . 82,618. 00 
3 41,999 77, 278. 16 
43,814 73, 169. 80 
39, 835 72, 135. 70 
41, 09 71, 600. 52 
38, 484 65, 423. 14 
36, 161 65, 089. 80 
36,444 63, 534. 72 
a 34, 443 61, 997. 40 
NORTH DAKOTA rane rain. ah 36, 021 60, 875. 05 
Falla Walla, Wash. 33, 306. 58, RA 
The Witteman Co. . Moball, N. Duk “| Kiona, Wan -es 1. 9.783 36 
Washtucna, Wash.. 33, UM4 65, 581. 81 
. 31, 578 54, 724. 73 
Hartline, Wash 31, 376 53, 049, 42 
Ione, Oreg......--..- 8 Jack and Emory Wailtsburg, Was 31, 358 52, 905. 41 
ad Re G. D. Brown & Sons.. „ Pomeroy, Wash 29, 0 62, 748. 79 
Oreg. , Farmington, Wash..| 2. 784 51, 834. 02 
chen Helis Orme sce $ Lind, Wash. 30, 831 61, 757, 82 
4 Adams, Org- 2 7, 157 4 . ----| Washtucna, Wash 28. 772 51, 502. 38 
=. 2 John E. Hair Walls Walla, Wash.) 2. 364 51, 055. 20 
Peon Runches Athi 0 siare 38, 396 5 
— — ę ͤ ͤ — —— eee 
—ͤů kk! ü—— 


A Patriotic Group 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


IN OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 21, 1960 


ae THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
in Unanimous consent to have printed 
the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
Lan from the Sumter Daily Item of 
G Tch 16, 1960, entitled “A Patriotic 
Toup.” This editorial pays tribute to a 
feat organization which has always 
Ostered and promoted the principles of 
Americanism, the National Daughters of 
the American Revolution. I commend 
cite DAR on its resolutions which are 
ted in this editorial. 
ton debe being no objection, the edi- 
Raut! Was ordered to be printed in the 
CORD, as follows: 
A PATRIOTIC Group 
log Pere is no more patriotic group in Amer- 
Pes than the National Daughters of the 
erican Revolution. This group seeks to 
our Poe, tis as the same sort of America that 
they unding Fathers fought to establish and 
or taa — with all their might nearly an 
ale ideas advanced by liberals and mod- 
Plex ts which would tend to change the com- 
exion ot our Government, 


To give you some idea of the stand which 
this organization takes on current issues at 
its last continental congress it adopted some 
very strong affirmative resolutions on mat- 
ters of great moment to the American 
people. 

The resolutions adopted included the 
following: 

For the Constitution of the United States, 
which is the expression of the faith of our 
fathers in the God-given rights of the indi- 
vidual citizen as opposed to any form of 
world government, socialism, totalitarianism 
or the welfare state. 

For legislation to counteract the effect of 
decisions by the Supreme Court which have 
expanded the power ot the Federal Govern- 
ment to the consequent limitation of the 
right conferred on both the Congress and 
the States, thus altering the intent of the 
Constitution by means of court decisions 
instead of by amendment. 

For legislation to check inflation, curtail 
spending, balance the budget, reduce taxes, 
curtail foreign aid and enable Congress to 
recover its supervision over spending pro- 
grams, since our freedom is dependent upon 
the financial solvency of this Nation. 

For a more comprehensive loyalty pro- 
gram for all areas of government service 
with particular emphasis on those having 
to do with national security, and expressing 
our confidence in the integrity and effec- 
tiveness of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, and the Senate Internal Secu- 
rity Committee and their respective leaders. 


For the support, preservation intact, and 
effective enforcement of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 

For the preservation of the existing safe- 
guard against intervention by the World 
Court in the domestic affairs of this Nation 
and for support of the principles of the 
Bricker amendment. 

For urging our Government to continue 
its strong support of the defense of Quemoy 
and Matsu, and to regard this defense of 
equal importance with Berlin. 

For opposition to Federal aid to educa- 
tion, such as grants-in-aid to schools, to 
States for educational TV channels, to libra- 
ries, and Federal scholarships, because State 
and local governments have the ability to 
know and meet their needs without Federal 
assistance. 

For a study and analysis of UNICEF con- 
tributions, its program designed to promote 
the welfare state, and the selling of their 
Christmas cards devoid of the spirit of 
Christmas. 

For legislation authorizing and directing 
the withholding of passports to US. 
citizens whose proposed international 
travel, in the judgment of the Department 
of State, would be detrimental to the best 
interests of the United States. 

These resolutions deserve the study of 
all good Americans. 

We need more militant American organ- 
izations like the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 
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The Dunn Survey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, Rogers C. 
Dunn of McLean, Va., has spent a great 
deal of his time and effort in analyzing, 
summarizing, and explaining the results 
of national elections. In this field Dunn 
is an analyst par excellence. He has 
been “a voice crying in the wildnerness” 
of political and partisan politics for 
many years. It is past time for the 
Members of Congress on both sides of 
the aisle to pay attention to his voice 
and heed his warnings. 

For this reason I include in my re- 
marks the latest warning of Rogers 
Dunn, entitled “The Popular Greed and 
Feed Line Versus the American People“: 
‘Tue DUNN SURVEY—THE POPULAR GREED AND 

FEED LINE VERSUS THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 

This Nation is founded on popular ac- 
ceptance of the belief that its citizens have 
the character, the ability, and the desire, for 
self ent. The Constitution and the 
institutions of government were designed to 
serve this belief. 

This belief is the foundation of all that 
inspired the human, spiritual, and material 
achievements which made America a cher- 
ished land. 

Destroy this belief and government neces- 
sarily becomes the supreme power, and the 
Constitution loses its position of bulwark for 
the people to become a tool of government. 

Destroy this belief and no law, old or new, 
and no educational or political program, can 
“save America.” 

These are basic realities which few men 
have even considered. 

DISCREDITED FOR 20 YEARS 

For the past 20 years, virtually all leaders 
and organizations concerned with National 
Government, liberal, conservative, Republi- 
can, Democratic, have incessantly drummed 
into the public mind the view that great 
bodies of men and women no longer have 
the character, ability, or desire for self- 
government. 

Farmers, workers, businessmen, and others 
have been portrayed to the Nation as or- 
ganized groups of greedy and/or ignorant 
men determined to feed from the Govern- 
ment trough of money and special privilege 
regardless of vital harm to the Nation. Vast 
numbers of men have been pictured as de- 
sirous of being provided for by a welfare 
state. The vote of each group has been 
pictured as going to the bidder offering the 
most Government money or special privilege. 

These representations have been accepted 
and parroted by a great part of the people. 

This is destruction of the basic belief on 
which this Nation is founded, and on which 
rests the Constitution and its provisions for 
government and individual liberty. s 

With this breakdown of public respect for 
itself, even the more stalwart office seekers 
Teel compelled to follow the greed and feed 
line, yield their beliefs, and bid higher for 
public support. Then comes the inevitable 
next round. Thus, there is now a snowball- 
ing action away from self-government into 
an all powerful state—call it socialism, wel- 
fare-state communism, or what you will. 

Nothing can stop this movement from 
continuing as long as the people are led to 
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feel that their fellow citizens are incapable 
of, or unwilling to, exercise the qualities 
necessary for self-government. This has 
been demonstrated by the failure of all edu- 
cational and political efforts to do more than 
put a drag on the movement. 

These are realities which few men have 
even considered. 
THE PEOPLE WERE ONCE TAUGHT TO BELIEVE THE 

WORLD WAS FLAT 


It has been the say-so of leaders which 
has created and promoted the belief that 
the votes of a great and growing number 
of men and women have been won by the 
bidder offering the most Government money 
or special privilege—farmers, labor, eto. 

The public has falled to note that it has 
never been offered substantial and exacting 
election facts which supported and justified 
these representations, and the resulting re- 
fiections against the character, or desires, of 
the people. 

There have been no such facts, It is pos- 
sible that there are communities affording 
isolated exceptions, but we have not seen 
the contention supported by exacting facts. 
There is a great abundance of facts upon 
which the issue could be determined, and 
there has been for years. 

Nevertheless, wittingly and/or unwittingly, 
both “liberal” and conservative leaders have 
misled the people into abandoning and dis- 
crediting the one belief upon which is de- 
pendent the Constitution and its provisions 
for government and individual liberty—the 
belief that the people have the character, 
the ability, and the desire, for self-govern- 
ment. 

If Communists were recognized as doing 
the game thing, conservatives, most liberals, 
and the Nation, would rise in effective wrath. 
As it is, Communists need only follow be- 
hind the crumbling belief on which America 
is founded and offer socialism-communism 
as a replacement—now called infiltration. 


TO BREAK THROUGH THE OCTOPUS GRIP 


The fundamental task is to rebuild public 
acceptance of the beller that their fellow 
citizens have the character, the ability, and 
the desire, for self-government, to the fullest 
extent Justified. This includes e and 
destroying false representations of the vote 
which discredit the character, or desires, of 
the people. 

Progress toward relighting the belief which 
is the foundation of America would release 
and make operational many actions which 
now appear to be beyond recovery. For 
instance; 

It would discredit the excuse of votes“ 
used to explain why the two national party 
organizations compete in offering more and 
more government money and special privi- 
lege—packaged with more government con- 
trois and power. 

It would release and stimulate open com- 
petition, between the two partys, over differ- 
ent concepts of government—instead of com- 
petition based on fleeting personalities, 
“Madison Avenue,” and how much more goy- 
ernment money to offer for votes, 

It would force into open debate and deter- 
mination by the people the isms of the small 
but powerful intellectual group versus the 
traditional American concepts held by the 
Joe and Jane Doaks on the farm, in labor, in 
business, and throughout the Nation. 

No American could ask for more. Few 
Americans would shrink from pressing this 
opportunity once they are aware that most 
of their fellow citizens hold and cherish the 
same basic concepts. 

Do the facts exist which justify this per- 
spective and the great opportunity it affords? 
Yes. This report is largely a product of 
years of study of the actual vote. 

Marcu 1960. 


One-Day Delivery of Mail in Wisconsin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as we 
know, the Post Office Department has 
been inaugurating what is known 85 
the metro plan of postal delivery. 

The plan calls for one-day deliver 
from place to place within a State. 

The objective of the metro plan is to 
provide better, more efficient se 
We recognize, of course, that with the 
inauguration of any such new systems 
serious problems may often arise. Cur- 
rently, a number of these have appeared 
in relation to the metro plan. 

However, the Post Office reports that it 
is making a real effort to deal with thes? 
problems as effectively as possible. 

The American public, I believe, is en- 
titled to fast, efficient. mail delivery. 

The Department is to be commended 
for its efforts to provide such service. 

I would hope, however—and will con 
tinue to so urge—that the problems aris- 
ing out of the changeover in systems of 
mail delivery can be quickly and equit- 
ably resolved. 

Recently, a fine Wisconsin newspaper, 
the Appleton Post-Crescent, published 
an informative article, entitled, “One 
Day Delivery of Mail in Wisconsin.” Re- 
flecting on the operation of the new 
metro system in Wisconsin, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the article print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

One-Day DELIVERY OF MAIL IN Wisconsi¥ 

The Wisconsin metro plan, which the Post 
Office Department is planning to put int? 
effect in Wisconsin “will be the greatest im, 
provement of service in the State in years, 
Clarence Knudson, regional operations di- 
rector for the U.S. Postal Service at Minne- 
apolis, told the Wisconsin postmasters at $ 
meeting in Madison last Sunday. 

The plan calls for 1-day delivery of first 
class mail to any point in Wisconsin. That 
is, a letter posted before 5 p.m. will be de- 
livered to any destination within the Stat? 
the following day. 


To accomplish this it is p to set 
up sectional offices in 13 cities. They are 
Green Bay, Eau Claire, La Crosse, Madison: 


Marshfield, Milwaukee, New Lisbon, Oshkosh - 
Portage, Rhinelander, Sheboygan, Spooner 
and Wausau. Only three trains will be 
used. They are a Soo Line train and ® 
Milwaukee Road train running between Chi- 
cago and Minneapolis, and a Chicago & N. 
Western train between Chicago and Gree? 
Bay. Most of the mail will be trans 
by chartered trucks on star routes and bY 
highway post office mobile units conne 
the sectional cities. The postal clerks a 
these units will work the mail en route J 
as it is worked in the maticars on trains. 
The plan calls for each sectional center to 
have its mail collected, including all letters 
dropped as late as 5 pm., delivered to the 
center area and passed on to the appropri- 
ate outgoing trucks in time ot reach thelr 
destination at about 4:45 a.m. to be de- 
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livered by the carriers that day. Success will 
depend upon careful scheduling of trucks 
and the handling of mall at the terminals to 
Make certain that each letter is moved out 
On the right truck ready to be delivered to 
& connecting truckline or a post office. 

However, the technicalities may safely be 
left to the Post Office Department. The plan 
Was first used in New York beginning in 1958 
but within about a year the Post Office De- 
partment set up 46 such area plans and 
the goa) calls for 90 by August of 1960. 

Mr. Knudson, the operations director for 
this area, says there probably will be no 
addtional cost since, in Minneapolis, a simi- 

Plan actually resulted in a reduction in 
expenses. It is cheering news also that the 
Metro plan is only a part of a nationwide 
Mail speedup program that eventually will 
include air transportation of first-class mail 

tween major cities. The Post Office De- 
Partment has made some real progress in the 
handling of mail during the past few years. 
Under the direction of Postmaster General 
Arthur E. Summerfield, there has been an 
intelligent approach to the technical post 
Problems. Great progress has been 
made in spite of the opposition that has 
dome from Congress. 

Unfortunately it appears that too many 

gressmen regard the Post Office Depart- 
Ment as an important political instrument 
Which can be used to help them get votes. 
If some magic means could be found to get 

gress off the backs of the leaders of the 

Post Office Department tremendous progress 

Would be possible to the great advantage 

Of the people and probably at lower cost 
the present service requires. 


Would You Like To Do Something About 
World Peace? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. SHIPLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following letter from 
F. O. Grissom, mayor of Kinmundy, II. 
His letter pertains to a project of the 
Kinmundy Woman's Club. The wom- 
an's club appeal for world peace is also 
attached to be included in the Recorp: 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SHIPLEY: I am enclos- 
ing a copy of a letter which is a project of 
the Kinmundy Woman's Club. This letter 
is now being sent to every club in the United 
States, and to other similar organizations. 
I think it a very worthy project and worth 
Passing along. 

Kinmundy is a town of a thousand. This 
local club has a membership of 50, and I am 
Sure they have undertaken a big project. 

Respectfully, 
F. O. Grissom, Mayor. 


ErnmuNDY Woman's CLUB, 
Kinmundy, III. 

Would you like to do something about 
World peace? 

Our woman's club president, Mrs. Lioyd 
Bailey, brought out in Sunday school class 
discussion that prayer is such a potent force 
We should use it more. She suggested we all 
Pray for peace at noon every day and we do. 
We asked her to carry the thought to wom- 
anz club, which she did. There the motion 
Was made we all pray exactly at noon, this 
3 grant us peace among all na- 

ns," 
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This has been taken to other community 
tions and we feel it is of supreme 
importance. If we could take this to all 
clubs, to all councils, to all organizations, to 
all towns, to all cities, and finally to all coun- 
tries, such a mighty prayer rising simulta- 
neously might usher in the millennium with- 
out Armageddon. 
Won't you help us carry this supremely 
important project to all the world? It could 
be the most important project of the century. 


Homebuilders Support President’s 
Position on Interest Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
very pleased that the House Ways and 
Means Committee recently reported out 
a bil—H.R. 10590—which permits rais- 
ing the interest rate on long-term Gov- 
ernment bonds. President Eisenhower 
has for many months advocated the 
complete elimination of the existing ar- 
bitrary and unrealistic 44%4-percent ceil- 
ing on these bonds. I agree fully with 
the President’s position and have stated 
my views in this matter on a number of 
occasions. 

Despite the fact that the bill reported 
out by the Ways and Means Committee 
does not remove this ceiling completely 
and does not go quite as far as many of 
us would like; it does represent real 
progress. I sincerely hope that it will be 
handled as expeditiously as possible in 
the House and that the Congress will 
enact legislation in this field in the very 
near future. 


I want to call attention this morning 
to the very sensible position taken by the 
National Association of Homebuilders on 
this issue. The association has indi- 
cated its full support for the measure re- 
ported out by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. Calling it, a sincere, well-con- 
sidered bipartisan effort,” the home- 
builders urge that this bill be enacted as 
soon as possible. 

It is well known that the homebuilding 
industry is affected greatly by changes 
in interest rates. An advance of a few 
points often has a Wide impact on the 
housing and mortgage markets. None- 
theless, the American housing industry is 
not buying the line of those who oppose 
removing the interest rate ceiling and 
who claim that such action means 
tighter money for America, 

This simply is not true. The interest 
tate ceiling on long-term Government 
bonds simply means that the Treasury 
must rely far too heavily on short-term 
notes. The result is a disproportionate 
and unhealthy pressure on short-term 
interest rates. 

The editors of the Washington Star, in 
an excellent editorial praising the posi- 
tion on interest rates taken by the Na- 
tional Association of Homebuilders, 
notéd that the interest rate issue has 
been, and I quote, “ambushed by partisan 
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politics.” They commend the home- 
builders for seeing through this muddle 
and supporting the President’s request 
that the interest rate ceiling be removed. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
above referred to editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to an- 
nounce the New York State chapter of 
the National Association of Homebuilders 
agrees with the position of their na- 
tional association. I ask unanimous 
consent that a letter from Mr. Jack 
Friedland, president of the New York 
State Homebuilders Association, also be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Washington Evening Star, 
Mar. 19, 1960] 
Ax INDUSTRY SPEAKS Ur 


The Treasury Department has received a 
potentially powerful assist from the home- 
building industry in its fight to relax the 
4.25 percent statutory interest rate ceiling 
on long-term Government financing. The 
National Association of Home Builders, rep- 
resenting a membership of approximately 
43,000, has announced its vigorous support 
of legislation approved late last month by 
the House Ways and Means Committee. The 
association, closing ranks with others that 
are dominant and representative in the re- 
lated building and mortgage fields, describes 
the legislation as “a sincere, well-considered 
bipartisan effort” and urges co mal 
enactment at the earliest possible date.” 

In brief, the bill as approved by the com- 
mittee would help In two respects to free the 
Treasury from being confined to costly and 
inflationary short-term (less than 5-year) 
financing of the gigantic public debt. It 
would, for example, permit the yearly mar- 
keting of long-term securities, without any 
arbitrary interest ceiling, up to a total face 
value of 2 percent of the debt. Currently, 
this would make salable to long-term in- 
vestors about $5.8 billion in Treasury bonds. 
It would also allow the Treasury to exchange 
on a face-value basis new bonds of longer 
maturities and higher interest rates, up to 
4.25 percent, for outstanding securities bear- 
ing lower interest rates and currently selling 
below their face value. 

In taking its present position, the associa- 
tion presents a sound and persuasive case 
both for the overall national interest and 
for the special interest of its own industry. 
It accepts, for example, the argument and 
the evidence that even limited adjustments 
in the 42-year-old ceiling would give the 
Treasury more flexibility in managing the 
public debt, would on the whole permit 
greater economy in interest charges to the 
Government, would lessen the competition 
of Government financing with certain areas 
of private credit, and would cut down the 
inflationary effects of public borrowing, For 
the related building and mortgage indus- 
tries, it acknowledges that locking the 
Treasury into short-term financing actually 
forces interest rates higher (to 5 percent 
or above) with the net effect of “draining 
money” out of savings banks and other in- 
stitutions which normally supply mortgage 
credit. Defeat of the pending legislation, 
the association concludes, “could well mean 
tighter mortgage money and higher money 
rates.” 

The association's reasoning is logical and 
accurate. It recognizes, too, that this is an 
issue that has been ambushed in partisan 
politics. The health and welfare of the 
homebuilding industry have broad impact 
on the national economy. It should be 
helpful that its trede association, its prin- 
cipal mouthpiece, is supporting the Treas- 
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ury on a problem that should be resolved 
entirely outside of narrow partisan con- 
siderations. 
New YORK STATE, 
HOME BUILDERS ÂSSOCIATION, INC., 
Albany, N.Y., March 17,1960. 
Dran SENATOR Keating: This association 
of 3,000 members, representing the home- 
building industry in New York State, ur- 
gently requests your support of H.R. 10590. 
This bill relates to interest rate restrictions 
on U.S. bonds and its failure to pass will 
force the Treasury to do its financing at the 
expense of the home mortgage market, there- 
by serlously affecting the production of 
housing. 
Thank you for whatever assistance you 
may give to the passage of this bill. 
Respectfully, 
JACK FRIEDLAND, 
President, New York State Home Build- 
ers Association, Inc. 


The Challenge of the Sixties 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS + 


HON. WINT SMITH - 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
recently at Wichita, Kans., there was 
delivered an address that has so much 
merit I desire to place it in the RECORD 
for the benefit of my colleagues. 

S. Keith Anderson, secretary of the 
Montana Taxpayers’ Association, made 
this address before the Kansas Livestock 
Association. This address points out 
the necessity of a continuing campaign 
to try and point out to the taxpayers 
that “only people pay taxes.” 

This address merits close reading for 
many basic facts. Congress must as- 
sume its responsibility in the field of 
Federal taxation. As this address well 
points out—only Congress can balance 
the budget. 

I commend this address most highly: 

THE CHALLENGE OF THE SIXTIES 


(Address of 8. Keith Anderson, executive 
secretary, Montana Taxpayers’ Association, 
before the Kansas Livestock Association, 
Wichita, Kans., March 11, 1960) 


At this point I want to say that your Kan- 
sas Livestock Association is your No. 1 ace 
in the hole. If you are going to stay in busi- 
ness, and if you are going to make a profit, 
you must have a strong organization looking 
out for your interests. This is a double- 
bitted ax, because in order for the asso- 
ciation to look after you, you must sup- 
port fully, and be active in your associa- 
tion. I know how important this is. I run 
the Montana Taxpayers’ Association, which 
is an organization supported by business in 
Montana. I am very pleased to tell you that 
we have real, fine support from the ranchers 
and farmers. We believe in the fundamental 
truth that every tax is first an expenditure. 
Real tax control can be achieved only by 
controlling expenditures. Therefore, much 
of our work is done at the local level with 
public officials. We work to keep our prop- 
erty taxes legal and our levies within reason 
as well as carrying on an aggressive program 
at the State level. 

Government spending and taxing should 
concern each of us, because of their fast rate 
of growth in the past century and increas- 
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ingly large share of our dollar that is taken 
from us each year for public services In 
the last 50 years, population in this Nation 
has increased 100 percent, while the gross 
national product or the physical volume 
of the Nation’s output has increased 400 
percent. However, in contrast to this, State 
and local government budgets have in- 
creased 2,000 percent and the Federal budget 
over 13,000 percent, in this last 50-year 
period. As a result, Government finances 
have exerted increasing influence on our 
economy and our individual businesses. 

In 1940, the Federal Government had a 
tax income of $4.9 billion and, in 1961, it is 
estimated that the tax income will Fe 884 
billion, an increase of 1,614 percent, We 
can well ask ourselves a question concern- 
Ing this increase in Government income and 
spending. Taking defense into considera- 
tlon, which, of course, is all important, what 
is the Government doing for me today that 
it did not do in 1940 that is worth this 
1,641 percent increase in cost? 

We see on the Federal, State, and local 
levels a persistent attempt to increase Gov- 
ernment spending, irrespective of incoming 
revenue or normal economic state and na- 
tional growth. 

Chairman Cannon, of the House Appro- 
priations Committee, a Democrat from Mis- 
souri, recently summed up the Federal situ- 
ation in the following, unusually strong 
language. Cannon noted “that the Gov- 
ernment has levied more taxes, has spent 
more money, has incurred the greatest na- 
tional debt, has lost more gold, has incurred 
the greatest deficit, and is in the greatest 
financial distress than in any peacetime 
period in the history of the Nation. If there 
were any more records to break in reckless 
extravagance, we would break them.“ 

Congressman CANNON continued, “al- 
though we are still levying war taxes in time 
of peace for the first time following any 
American war, and are enjoying the largest 
peacetime income ever received by any na- 
tion in any land. in any period of the wond's 
history, we continue to spend more than we 
take in and are living so far above our in- 
come that today the national debt is bil- 
lions and billions above the top of the debt 
of World War II.“ 

The following quotation by one of our 
greatest living statesman further exemplifies 
the distressing situation we are in at the 
Federal level. 

“As I see it, the welfare state, about which 
we have been hearing so much in recent 
years, is that state of twilight in which the 
glow of democratic freedoms is fading be- 
yond the horizon, leaving us to be swallowed 
in the blackness of socialism, or worse.” 

“In many Federal programs, we are chas- 
ing the mirage of easy money in the form 
of deficit dollars Some of us have been 
duped into believing that the easy dollars 
handed down by the Federal Government 
are something for nothing, but, actually, 
these programs are adding to the public 
debt, are undermining the will of indivi- 
duals, regimenting the production of agri- 
culture and labor, controlling the practices 
of business, curtailing the solvency of the 
States, and destroying the self-determina- 
tion privileges which are traditional in the 
local governments and domestic custom. 

“Make no mistake; it is socialism which 
lies at the end of this rainbow and in this 
rainbow, the predominating color is the red 
of Federal deficit spending under which a 
whole new generation of Americans have 
grown and developed.” 

This statement, ladies and gentlemen, was 
made by Senator Harry F. BYRD, Democrat, 
from Virginia. I don’t know about Kansas, 
but this statment by the great Senator BYRD 
can be aptly applied to our own State of 
Montana, which for 9 of the last 10 years, 
has operated in the red. 

The mortgage on our present and future 
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generations is almost beyond belief. Mau- 
rice H, Stans, Director, U.S. Bureau of the 
Budget, recently elaborated on our nat 
obligations, He brought out that our pres- 
ent national debt of $290 billion does not 
include Federal Liability for past services. 
Already, accrued 3 for military re- 
tirement is about $30 billlon. Our unfunded 
present accrual for retirement benefits for 
civilian employees ts $27.5 billion. On top of 
that, future pensions and compensation to 
veterans will cost about $300 billion. Now 
the $290 billion of public debt plus $350 bil- 
lion of future obligations for past services, 
plus $98 billion of c.o.d.’s adds to the almost 
incredible total of about $750 billion. That 
my friends, is the Federal Government's 
mortgage on America’s future, beyond the 
regular annual cost of defense, welfare, a 
commerce, This $750 billion figure would 
amount to $15,480 for every family in the 
United States. 

Budget Director Stans further points out 
the pressures for new spending p 
that are increasing in intensity. In the last 
session of Congress alone, there were 20 
major spending bills introduced in the House. 
along with 20 others in the Senate, for new 
programs, which altogether price out to more 
than 6326 billion over an average period of 
5 years. If these bills were passed as thelr 
sponsors want them, they would add $50 bil- 
lion a year to our present spending level of 
around $79 billion. . 

The second session of the 86th Congress 
has convened, and without any doubt, the 
overriding issue confronting our lawmakers 
in Washington, will be that of solvent gov- 
ernment and sound money versus deficit 
spending and continuing inflation. The 
Federal budget for fiscal 1961 submitted to 
Congress by President Eisenhower amownts 
to $79.8 billion. On the basis of Tax Founda- 
tion's allocation formula, you folks in Kan- 
sas will have an estimated burden of Fed- 
eral budget receipts for fiscal 1961 of $831.6 
million. According to the U.S. Census Bu- 
reau, and a report from your Tax Commis- 
sion, $445.7 million in property and other 
taxes was levied in this State in 1958-59. 
In other words, the Federal Government will 
take away from Kansas nearly twice the 
amount of money that Kansas will collect 
to run its State and local governments. 

It is encouraging to note from the Presi- 
dent's budget message, that there is an esti- 
mated surplus of $4.2 billion at the end of 
the next fiscal year. The President very 
wisely recommended that this be applied to 
debt reduction. However, this conservative 
approach in handling the surplus, holds little 
appeal for many Senators and Congressmen, 
particularly in this election year. With the 
Federal Treasury pictured as literally brim- 
ming over with $4 billion of unexpended 
funds, the real and present danger is that 
there will be so many helpers in spending 
this surplus, that it will be spent two or 
three times over. 

Those of us who believe in the free-enter- 
prise system should be concerned and 
alarmed with the attitudes of many of our 
public officials, and as a matter of fact our 
neighbors, who seem to believe that govern- 
ment spending and government authority 
is a solution for all of our problems on the 
local, State, Federal, and personal level. 

We have a competitive market economy, 
where the Government is supposed to play 
a minor role. Employees, ranchers and bus- 
inessmen are supposed to make their own 
decisions about how they want to live and 
work. We have always relied upon competi- 
tion and incentives to direct our efforts to- 
ward useful and productive goals. In our 
society, the Government is supposed to do 
two things: first, it sets the rules of the 
game and sees that everyone competes fairly 
and respects others. Second, it furnishes 
services that cannot be provided by the pri- 
vate areas of our economy. National de- 
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tense, roads, postal services and veteran's 
benefits fall under this broad area of Gov- 
ernment activity, Over the years however, 
the trend toward Government services has 
sharply increased. Back in the 1920's, Gov- 
ernment services were limited and Govern- 
ment spending was no great problem. In 
1929, taxes from all levels of Government 
Came to less than 10 percent of our national 
Output. Since 1945, this has risen to over 
25 percent. 

Now what has happened in the last 30 
years, to create this spending and taxing 
Problem? Perhaps the key reason is our de- 
sire to make Government responsive to peo- 
Ple’s demands without worrying about its 
ultimate responsibility, Let me explain what 
I mean by this. All this started in the 
1930 when the Federal Government 
abandoned its traditional idea of limited 
government because of the depression, Then, 
a war came and of course made matters 
Worse, As a result, many people soon dis- 
covered that the Federal Government de- 
veloped great power to reward some groups 
at the expense of the general population. 
The trouble is, that responsible government 
Must be limited, if it is to be responsible 
government. The theoretical needs for goy- 
ernment funds are unlimited, but our re- 
sources obviously are not unlimited. 

As a result, you have headlines like those 
that appeared in Business Week, February 
13,1960. “Old Age Gets Into Politics,” The 
article goes on to say, “with the elderly as- 
Serting growing power at polls and raising 
their demands, the issue of what to do for 
them is getting a congressional siring and a 
Tun in 1960 elections.” Here is a good ex- 
ample of the politicians buying themselves 
Votes with your money by promising a rain- 
bow to one segment of our population, re- 
Gardiess whether they want it or whether 
they need it. 

Another good example is the Federal aid 
to education controversy. In a news con- 
Terence, the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Arthur S. Flemming was asked 
by Senator Dmxsen the following question, 
“How many school districts in the country 
are in trouble?” Flemming hesitated and 
then answered: About 200.“ DIRKSEN then 
asked: “And how many districts are there 
altogether in the whole country?” Even 
more reluctantly, Flemming had to reply, 
‘About 40,000." It happens that one-half 
Of 1 percent of the school districts in this 
Nation are in trouble according to Secretary 
Of Welfare Flemming. So what happens? 
The National Education Association, their 
allied organizations and certain Members of 
Congress want to foist on this Nation of ours 
legislation which would provide Federal aid 
to education in every State in the Union, 
Whether they need it or not. This is a good 
gimmick for buying votes. The politicians 
can promise Kansas or Montana millions of 
dollars in Federal funds. It just happens 
however, that these Federal funds must first 
come from your pocket and be sent to Wash- 
ington, and there, a service charge deducted 
before the money is sent back to you. A 
Selling point used for Federal aid in Mon- 
tann—and I suppose the same logic is used 
here in Kansas—is that we are going to get 
back more money than is taken from us. If 
this is true, it is certainly nothing to be 
Proud of, because this means that we cannot 
face and solve our own problems and must go 
Crawling to some other State for assistance. 

I have not had the opportunity to talk to 
Many of you concerning your tax problems 
or the fiscal situation in your State. Ac- 
cording to the US. Census Bureau statistics, 
Your tax burden is roughly comparable to 
that in Montana and I can tell you this as a 
fact, in Montans, we don't like it. I will 
tell you further that I think the people of 
Montana are going to do something about it. 

According to figures from the U.S. Census 
Bureau, and your State Tax Commission, 
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State and local taxes have increased nearly 
110 percent during the last 10 years in Kan- 
sas. While taxes have been increasing at 
this rapid rate, personal income in the State 
has only increased 73 percent. Statistics 
show that in 1948-49, the burden index for 
Kansas or the percentage of personal income 
that was spent for State and local services 
was 8.8 percent, and this last year it had in- 
creased to 10.5 percent. The latest US. 
Census Bureau statistics place Montana 
seventh in the Nation in tax burden and 
these same statistics place Kansas 10th. 
That means that both Kansas and Montana 
are right at the top of the heaps in tax 
burden. It means that we have less money 
in our pockets to do the things we want, 
than people in other States. It means that it 
takes us longer to save for a car, a trip, or 
mama's new dress. Taxes are a very per- 
sonal thing, because every dollar that the 
Government takes away from you is a dolar 
that you cannot spend for your family. 

In Montana, we have a very heavy property 
tax. In fact, we run neck and neck with you 
people here in Kansas. While Montana 
ranked fourth in property taxes om s per 
capita basis, Kansas ranked fifth. This 
places an excessive burden upon agriculture. 
In Montana, it is not unusual for a ranch to 
pay out from 10 to 20 percent of their gross 
income in property taxes. This situation is 
certainly not conducive for risk capital or 
proper development of our ranching enter- 
prises. 

I have been talking a lot about the cost 
of government and its resulting high taxes 
on the cattleman. You people in Kansas 
went through the same times we did back in 
Montana during the early thirties. In those 
days, agriculture was a prime financer of Gov- 
ernment services, just as it is today. The 
chief difference was that many outfits 
couldn't and didn’t pay their property taxes. 
As a result, the State took over a lot of land, 
mortgages were picked up by banks, and many 
ranches were sold for taxes. 

When I am working with local problems, it 
isn't difficult for me to recall those days of 
the $80 cow. It seems that many people, 
especially out of agriculture, have short 
memories, They don’t seem to be concerned 
about the large budgets that are adopted or 
the big bond issues that are fioated. They 
don't recall those years of high tax delin- 
quency, when the school districts and coun- 
ties were operating on registered warrants, 
instead of cash. They laugh at you when 
you tell them that it could happen again. 
Like I say, we have short memories—it may 
happen again. 

In Montana, everything that’s loose or 
nailed down, is taxed by the property tax. 
Mill levies are placed against cattle and 
horses, equipment, buildings and land. 
While considerable progress has been made 
in Montana in keeping the valuations of cat- 
tle more fairly in line with cattle prices, the 
cattlemen are still hit hard, because of our 
high mill levies and the large amount of 
property necessary for a ranch, As I men- 
tioned, it is still not uncommon for a ranch 
to pay from 10 to 20 percent of its gross in 
property taxes. 

We are engaged in a reclassification and 
reappraisal program, as are most States. 
The theory behind it is good, If your prop- 
erty is on the tax rolls, then your neighbors 
should have his property on the tax rolls, too. 
If your property is on the tax rolls at full 
value, then it certainly isn't right for a truck 
or an industrial plant to be on at half value. 
The thing that concerns us is the number of 
people who plug for reclassification and re- 
assessment, as a method of raising additional 
revenue, What they want is more valuation 
on the books, so that they can raise more 
money by maximum mill levies. They don't 
care about tax equality. We would have a 
lot less objection to reassessment programs 
in this country if everyone would play the 
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game square, and not use it as a money- 
raising gimmick. Theoretically, when the 
valuation goes up, the mill levies should go 
down. Usually this doesn’t happen, and as 
a result, there is considerable opposition 
throughout the West to reappraisal. This 
opposition will not be removed until every- 
one plays the game according to the rules. 
We should make every effort to tell the story 
to the man on the street and to our legis- 
lators, because most of them know little 
about the ranching business. 

Now I belleve that there are two sides to 
the coin of responsibility. I believe that we 
-have a responsibility as citizens to provide 
adequate money for operation for our 
schools, our custodial institutions and our 
local, State and Federal Government. 

However, I think also, that those in pub- 
lic service have a responsibility to keep their 
programs geared to the general economy of 
our States and Nation, so that the taxpayers, 
year after year, won't be asked to shell out 
an additional percentage of their income. 

Our legislatures have the responsibility of 
keeping our States from running in the red, 
by keeping spending within income. Our 
Congressmen and Senators have the respon- 
sibility of not only reducing Federal expen- 
ditures, but reducing the national debt. 

The various boards and offices and bureaus 
in our counties, cities and State government, 
have the responsibility to the citizens to con- 
duct a minimum operation to get their jobs 
done. After all, they are using tax funds 
and every dollar must come out of the pocket 
of some wage earner. 

Responsibility in government also in- 
cludes the preservation by our elected and 
appointed officials of our basic democratic 
concepts. It is noticeable that in our leg- 
latures, there are constant efforts to remove 
voting provisions on whether or not levies 
should be imposed on property. One of the 
soundest principles of Government we have 
is to keep taxation and financial matters as 
close to the people as possible. That is 
something the bureaucrats are not interest- 
ed in. They want permissive spending so 
that their schemes can be jammed down the 
throats of the citizens with no recourse. 

The moral that can be drawn from the 
plight in which we find ourselves today, and 
really it is our fault, is that the average citi- 
zen is going to have to take a greater inter- 
est in government and who represents him 
in government if he is going to remain free 
and solvent to carry on his business in the 
traditional American way. There is ob- 
viously just one thing to do—that Is, to jump 


- with both feet into the affairs of our school 


districts, our cities and towns, our counties, 
our State and our Federal Government. 

We operate under a democratic form of 
government. This government, be it good 
or be it bad, be it liberal or be it conserva- 
tive, reflects the people we elect to office. 

It is my opinion, that if we are to save 
this Nation and our States from insolvency 
and the ravages of inflation, we are going 
to have to resell some basic fundamental 
ideas. These ideas should not only be sold 
to our public officials, but to our children and 
our neighbors. 

One is that government cannot give the 
people anything it has not first taken from 
them, 

We must be more interested in keeping 
our freedom than in seeking security. 
Security means governmental protection and 
governmental protection means & diminish- 
ing of our freedoms. ; 

We need to remember that government 
cannot nor should it, guarantee us a price 
or give us anything without controls. 


of it, and what one man receives and does 
not work for—another man must work for 
and not receive. 
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We must remember that taxation, because 
it is necessary and because it is taken under 
constraint, is the principle danger to the 
maintenance of individual liberty in 
America. 

We must remember that government can 


never guarantee us a standard of living and. 


that big government spending, accompanied 
by inflation and deficit financing, has the 
power to destroy the standard of living we 
now enjoy. 

And finally, that the free-enterprise sys- 
tem and the profit motive have fostered the 
greatest progress in this Nation the world 
has ever seen, while the record of socialism 
and communism has been one of mediocrity, 
corruption, poverty and terrorism. 

The burden of government, whether we 
like it or not, is on the shoulders of all of 
us. Politics cannot be left to the profes- 
sional politician. That is why it is im- 
perative that you stockmen jump into pub- 
lic Ufe. You have the business know-how 
and the experience to guide us to solvency 
and financial well-being. 

My grandfather came from Norway when 
he was just a boy, and he came to Montana 
with a packtrain. He didn’t ask the Federal 
Government for help, he wanted to carve 
something out of the West for himself—and 
he did. You folks in Kansas have the same 
heritage as Montana, your history is much 
the same. Independent, courageous men 
carved out of Kansas a civilization just as 
they did in Montana and they spilt consider- 
able blood doing it. They did not ask for 
Federal aid. They did not ask for protec- 
tion. When they needed roads, they built 
them. When they needed schools they built 
them, and they took care of their own law 
and order. Obviously, we cannot exist on 
this basis today, but the spirit should still 
be within us to preserve this country for our 
children so that they, too, can have the same 
opportunity that we have had, so that they 
can choose their own way of life, select their 
own careers and live without a yoke of gov- 
ernmental oppression and taxation around 
their necks. 

What you have to gain by taking a vital 
interest in public affairs is solvency, the 
right to run your own affairs, and the guar- 
antee that your children and grandchildren 
will live under a democratic form of govern- 
ment. Failure to be alive to the problems 
facing us today will mean continued devalua- 
tion of the dollar, additional governmental 
domination, less money in your pocket, and 
finally, a socialistic nation. The challenge 
of the sixties is before us. My talk can best 
be described as “A Case for Citizen Action 
in Government.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is squarely up to 


u. 
Thank you for the honor of being here. 


Loyalty Oath—National Defense 
Education Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
on S. 2929, to rescind section 1001(f) 
(1)—the affidavit section—of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. This ar- 
ticle, taken from the February 1960 issue 
of News and Cues, published by the 
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Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, highlights the major justification 
for the elimination of the affidavit. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Brut Intrropucep To ConTINvUE NDEA Loy- 
ALTY OATH BUT REPEAL NON-COMMUNIST 
AFFIDAVIT ‘ 
In response to general disapproval of sub- 

section 1001(f) of the National Defense Edu- 

cation Act of 1958, Senator Jon F. KEN- 

Nror has introduced a bill, S. 2929, to amend 

this section. At present, students who re- 

ceive Federal loan funds under this act and 
teachers attending institutes must file a non- 

Communist affidavit with the U.S, Com- 

missioner of Education and also take an oath 

of allegiance to the United States. 

Sixty American colleges and universities 
and nine educational organizations have 
voiced opposition to the affidavit while ap- 
proving the oath. 

S. 2929 proposes to remove the requirement 
for filing a non- Communist affidavit (subsec- 
tion 1001 (f) ()), but retain the requirement 
for the oath of allegiance (1001(f) (2)). 

Another bill, H.R. 10182 (AsHLEY, Democrat 
of Ohio), has been introduced to strike out 
the entire subsection, both affidavit and 
oath. 

PROVISIONS OF SECTION 1001(F) (1) 


Section 1001(f)(1) states that no person 
shall receive funds under the act unless he 
has filed an affidavit certifying that he “has 
executed and filed with the Commissioner an 
affidavit that he does not belleve in, and is 
not a member of and does not support any 
organization that belleves in or teaches, the 
overthrow of the U.S, Government by force 
or violence or by any illegal or unconstitu- 
tional methods,” 

Section 1001(f) (2) is simply an oath of al- 
legiance to the United States and requires 
that no person shall receive funds under the 
act unless he “has taken and subscribed to 
an oath or affirmation in the following form: 
‘I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will 
bear true faith and allegiance to the United 
States of America and will support and de- 
fend the Constitution and laws of the United 
States against all its enemies, foreign and 
domestic 

S. 2929 is cosponsored by Senator Josrrx S. 
Crark, Democrat of Pennsylvania, and, by 
Senator Jacos K. Javirs, Republican of New 
York. It is endorsed by Preisdent Eisen- 
hower and Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare Arthur S. Flemming who testi- 
fied for last session's version of the Ken- 
nedy bill, 

AFFIDAVIT OPPOSED WITH CAUSE 


The affidavit of disbelief is opposed be- 
cause: 

It is unnecessary. All beneficiaries still 
would be required to take a standard loyalty 
oath of allegiance to the Government. 

It ts Ineffective, No convinced Commu- 
nist would hesitate to take either the oath 
or the affidavit. 


It is discriminatory. Other groups who 
receive Federal loans or grants are not re- 
quired to file such a non-Communist 
allida vit. 

It defeats the purpose of the act. As Sen- 
ator KENNEDY said: 

“While the disloyal person would not hes- 
itate to take it, some intelligent conscien- 
tious young people, of the very kind the act 
is designed to help, have refused to partici- 
pate in the defense education program be- 
cause of this requirement. A number of the 
finest institutions of higher education in the 
country, in all regions, public and private, 
sectarian and nonsectarian, have refused to 
accept any funds because of section 
1001(f) (1), and the list is growing.” 
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It is unnecessarily costly. It is causing a 
vast expanse of files at the U.S, Office of Edu- 
cation. These files and the el to 
maintain them are a futile waste of taxpay- 
ers’ money. 


Angry Young Man of 71 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21,1960 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article which 
appeared in the New York Times of 
Saturday, March 19, 1960, with reference 
to the distinguished and beloved dean 
of the New York delegation, Hon. 
EMANUEL CELLER, 

ANGRY YOUNG MAN or 71—EMANUEL CELLER 
MAN IN THE NEWS 

EMANUEL CELLER’s capacity, for righteous 
indignation knows no bounds. He is for- 
ever at war against monopoly, invasion of 
civil libertles, bias in all forms. The vigor 
of his attacks against conditions that to him 
are undemocratic belles his 71 years. Yet it 
helps explain why his constituency in south- 
ern Brooklyn and Queens keeps sending him 
back to the House of Representatives with 
bigger and bigger majorities. 

Mr, CELLER is now serving his 38th year in 
the House, This fall he will be seeking elec- 
tion to a 20th consecutive term. Usually a 
winner by margins of 4 or 5 to 1, he seems 
sure of attaining his ambition. 

He has discouraged opposition to a point 
where one potential riyal at the polls ob- 
served: 

“I guess the only thing I can attack him 
on is spending too much time in Washing- 
ton.“ 

Mr. CET Lxn's seniority in the House is 
topped only by that of two Southern Demo- 
crats, Speaker Sam RAYBURN, of Texas; and 
Cart Vinson, of Georgia. His long tenure 
carried the Brooklyn Democrat to the chair- 
manship of the House Judiciary Committee 
in 1949. 


LEADS RIGHTS BATTLE 


It is as judiciary chairman that he is lead- 
ing the floor fight in the House for the pass- 
age of a strong civil rights bill. 

Never one to hide his views, Mr. CELLER 
has kept a mimeograph machine in his office 
busy for years grinding out statements keyed 
to major domestic and world news develop- 
ments. He warned of the rise of nazism, 
espoused freedom for India, denounced im- 
migration curbs and battled his good friend, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, on court reform. 

Excellent as was his news coverage, he 
early saw the value of radio and television 
for a man in public affairs. Since last fall. 
he has been a regular panelist on WNEW-TV 
program, Metropolitan Probe.“ Only occa- 
sionally does he forget that he is the inter- 
rogator, not the guest. 

His antitrust subcommittee has investi- 
gated industries as disparate as steel and 
newsprint, baseball and television. Among 
laws in this area that bear his name is one, 
passed a decade ago, to prevent mergers 
achieved by acquisition of assets that tend to 
lessen competition. 

But for all the deadly earnestness with 
which he approaches public affairs, the Rep- 
resentative is a genial companion with an 
excellent sense of humor that he often turns 
on himself. 
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He tells the story, for example, of the 
Brooklyn woman who asked, after he had 
Made a stem-winding, rather florid speech, 
` Whether the talk would be printed. He re- 
Plied with a smile: “Possibly posthumously.” 

she, quite pleased, said she hoped that 
Would be soon. 

With children, Mr. Cztuern unbends even 
More. He turns linen napkins into white 
rabbits that jump, stuffs lighted cigarettes 
in his ear and has a host of other parlor 


Born in Brooklyn on May 6, 1888, the 
Representative got his schooling at Boys 
High School, Columbia College and Colum- 
dia Law School. He was married in 1914 to 
Stella M. Baar. They have two daughters, 
Jane and Judith, and two grandchildren, 
daughters of Judith. 

He is a member of the law firm of Wels- 
Man, Celler, Allen, Spett, and Sheinberg, but 
he is lucky to put in a day a week—usually 
Priday—at his New York office. Golf and 

, too, have been put aside, but he con- 
tinues to give much of his leisure time to 
Teading and music. Biography, the classics, 
and opera are his favorites. 

A supporter of New Deal and Fair Deal, Mr. 
Celler once again will be a delegate to the 

atic National Convention. But this 

Senator STUART SYMINGTON of Missouri, 

and not Adlai E. Stevenson, will be the man 

k! is backing for the presidential nomina- 
n, 


“I'm being practical,” he says. “Others 
may have more appeal, but this man has a 
record, ability, and can win.“ 


Disarmament and Nuclear-Weapon 
Testing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as you 
know, I strongly endorsed Adlai Steven- 
80n’s call for a nuclear test ban in 1956, 
and I have sponsored test-ban resolu- 

tons since 1957. 

Recently, on the floor of the Senate, I 
Made clear that, in my opinion, the 
United States and Russia should be 

ught to judgment before the United 
Nations in regard to the frantic, im- 
Moral armament race they are forcing 
Upon mankind. I strongly believe that 
the United Nations has not been given 
the opportunity to exercise the jurisdic- 
tion available to it under the charter; 
and, again, I urge that the forthcoming 
Summit conferences be held under the 
Canopy of the United Nations, with the 
Secretary General of the United Nations 
` Presiding, 

Not long ago I received from the Com- 
Mittee on World Peace, of the Oregon 
Conference of the Methodist Church, a 
Communication giving me their views of 
that conference on the subjects of dis- 
armament and nuclear-weapons testing. 
I should like to bring to the attention of 
My colleagues and all the people of 

merica the intelligent, Christian posi- 
tion of this fine organization; therefore, 
I ask unanimous consent that the letter 
7 printed in the Appendix of the 
ECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRINITY METHODIST CHURCH, 
Toledo, Oreg. February 16, 1960. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran SENATOR Morse: As secretary of 
the Committee on World Peace of the Oregon 
Conference of the Methodist Church I have 
been instructed by said committee to write 
you concerning the position of the Oregon 
Conference of the Methodist Church on the 
subjects of disarmament and nuclear-weapon 
testing. This committee felt that these views 
are relevant to a number of issues which are 
before our Nation at the present time. 

These views as adopted by the Oregon 
conference in May of 1959 are as follows: 

“4. Disarmament: The United States 
should assume greater initiative toward 
bringing national armaments under UN. in- 
spection and control in a process directed 
toward their consequent reduction, limita- 
tion, and eventual abolition, 

“5. Nuclear power: We are totally opposed 
to the resumption of nuclear-weapon test- 
ing under any circumstances, We take this 
stand for the following reasons: 

Nuclear testing can continue only if we 
accept the proposition that some genetic and 
somatic damage from radiation is socially 
tolerable. We believe that Christian love 
means that any damage to any persons is 
socially intolerable. Particularly is this true 
when it appears that much of this damage 
would occur in persons who are not citizens 
of the testing nations. The argument that 
damage may occur to a small percentage 
(0.01 percent to 0.04 percent) of world pop- 
ulatlon is irrelevant. Such a percentage 
means 125,000 to 4 million people, many of 
whom will suffer 100 to 200 years from now. 
To continue testing is to perpetrate a folly 
in thoughtlessness and in irresponsibility. 
(Source of statistical information: The U.N. 
Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic 
Radiation quoted in Consumers Report, 
March 1959, vol. 24, No. 3.) 

“We are gratified by progress that is being 
made in the development of nuclear energy 
for peaceful purposes and urge its further 
development.” 

Sincerely, 
Vernon A. Groves. 
Secretary of Committee on World 
Peace, Oregon Conference of the 
Methodist Church. 


Where Defense Is Weak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OH REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post of Sunday, 
March 13, 1960: 

WHERE DEFENSE Is WEAK 

The Army Chlef of Staf, General Lem- 
nitzer, has made a compelling case before a 
House Armed Services Subcommittee for an 
adequate troop airlift. The lack of enough 
available planes to transport even one of the 
Army’s present 14 divisions to a trouble spot 
quickly is a major deficiency in the country’s 
limited war preparedness. Gen. Maxwell 
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Taylor has developed the point ably in his 
book, “The Uncertain t.. 


There is no assurance that a future emer- 
gency would permit so lelsurely an approach 
as that in Lebanon, where the assemblage of 
Army personnel and equipment for peaceful 
police duty required many days. Under 
present circumstances it would take 25 or 
30 days to move a division with equipment 
to a remote part of the world. The diversion 
of part of the present civil air fleet would 
not provide a suitable answer. There would 
be other military demands upon such air- 
craft; and any large diversion would cripple 
essential civil traffic. 

What the Army would like is enough airlift 
to transport one battle group a day with 
equipment, up to a division, to any part of 
the world. This would permit the assembly 
of a division-strength force of 12,000 men 
with logistic support within a week. With 
present types of transport aircraft perhaps 
500 of all varieties would be required on a 
standby basis in the assumption that more 
than one round trip could be made within 
a week. The expense would be substantial, 
but the risk of unpreparedness also is sub- 
stantial. 

Nor are the Army's airlift and weapons 
needs the only limited war deficiencies. The 
Marine Corps wants additional airlift; and 
25,000 additional men for the present 
175,000-man force would add a great deal 
of reassurance about the country's ability to 
respond quickly in limited war situations. 
Naval carrier aircraft, being purchased at a 
rate of about 650 a year, are not sufficient to 
replace the 700 that wear out or are de- 
stroyed in accidents—let alone to maintain 
the 12- or 14-carrier force that the country 
ought to have to serve the psychological pur- 
pose of a policeman on patrol in the Far 
East and Mediterranean. 

With all the discussion of the missile pro- 
gram there is a danger that this essential 
aspect of defense needs may receive inade- 
quate attention. That is why the hearings 
and report of the Rivers Subcommittee of 
the House Armed Services Committee can 
perform such an important service. De- 
fense needs all down the line have been 
shorted or neglected; but the neglect in the 
limited war area has been, if anything, 
relatively the more serious. 

The strategic forces, of which missiles 
form an increasingly important part, ob- 
viously are the first line of defense. But if 
the deterrent actually deters and establishes 
a sort of balance of retaliatory power, limited 
war becomes the more probable threat. To 
be forced to fight it with massive weapons 
for want of sufficient limited war forces and 
the airlift to transport them would be to 
face the unappealing dilemma of declining 
to respond or of inviting nuclear holocaust. 


Medical Care for Our Older Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


x OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I re- 
cently received a letter from Dr. Allan M. 
Butler, professor of pediatrics at the 
Harvard Medical School and chief of.the 
children’s medical service of the Burn- 
ham Memorial Hospital for Children of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, dis- 
cussing the bill I offered to amend the 
Social Security Act to provide medical 
care for our older citizens. It covers an 
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aspect of the problem that merits con- 
sideration. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Harvard MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
Boston, Mass., March 17, 1960. 
Senator JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY: I have read with 
interest your bill amending the Social Secu- 
rity Act so as to include certain aspects of 
medical, hospital, and nursing home care 
among the benefits of persons eligible for 
old-age and survivors Insurance benefits. 

The provision of insurance against the 
costs of diagnosis, ambulatory or outpatient 
clinical hospital care properly corrects the 
everemphasis of the Forand bill on surgical 
care. I can appreciate that the insurance 
against the cost of doctors’ professional serv- 
ices was omitted to lessen the American 
Medical Association’s opposition to the bill. 
This opposition, however, is voiced by the 
successful and older doctors who represent 
the dominant forces within our State med- 
ical societies and the AMA. They can glibly 
make the generous proposal that doctors 
reduce their fees to the medical indigent, as 
they contribute little to the care of the 
indigent aged and so will lose little income 
or incur little burden by their proposal, On 
the other hand, the young doctors, who have 
had relatively little voice in this AMA pro- 
posal, are the ones who provide most of the 
medical care for the majority of the present 
15 million aged, who, unable to pay for pri- 
vate doctor care, come to our urban public 
and private charity hospitals. These young 
doctors can least afford to carry such a finan- 
cial burden; particularly as the financial 
burden will almost inevitably increase as bet- 
ter medical care prolongs the average life 
span. Hence, one wonders if it is quite fair 
to the younger doctors of the country to omit 
provision of insurance against professional 
services. 

The AMA has also not infrequently sug- 
gested providing cash indemnity instead of 
medical services. Ample experience shows 
that this is not an effective way to meet the 
cost of medical care. Too high a percentage 
of the patients involved have become ac- 
customed to our charity tradition of medi- 
cine. They, therefore, if short of money, 
spend the cash benefits to satisfy other 
needs and fail to remunerate the doctor or 
pay the full hospital charges. I trust, there- 
fore, that the Congress will not make this 
compromise in order to satisfy AMA objec- 
tion. 

‘In any legislation permitting the public 
to insure against the cost of almost in- 
evitable illness in old age, consideration 
should be given to the quality of care thus 
purchased. In this connection I would like 
to suggest that the word “accredited” be 
considered as a substitute for the word - 
censed” in referring to hospitals in this bill. 
There is, as you know, an official accrediting 
organization composed of representatives of 
the American Medical Association, the 
American Hospital Association, the Ameri- 
can College of Physicians, and the American 
College of Surgeons, whose Accrediting of 
hospitals is generally recognized by both the 
public and the profession as a desirable 
designation of standard. The use of this 
standard throughout the bill would lessen 
the possibility that the public’s money is ex- 
pended on care of poor quality in hospitals 
that do not meet the standards required by 
the accrediting board. 

Quality of care would also be strengthened 
by specifically charging the advisory council 
with the responsibility of protecting the 
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quality of medical care and wording the 
bill to strengthen the advisory council's role 
in this respect. 

If, at any time, you feel I, as a person, 
who has devoted 30 years of professional 
endeavor to trying to improve the quality of 
medical care, can possibly be of any help in 
this respect regarding the legislation con- 
cerning medical care of the aged, I hope 
you will not hestitate to call on me. 

Very sincerely, 
ALLAN M. BUTLER, M.D. 


Diversion of Water From the Great Lakes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. DULSKI Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I am pleased to include two excel- 
lent editorials from leading newspapers 
in Buffalo, N.Y., concerning the diversion 
of water from the Great Lakes: 


{From the Buffalo Courier Express, Mar. 15, 
60 
LAKE Diversion Fors BOLSTER CASE 

The longstanding resistance of New York 
State to Chicago’s proposal to increase its 
diversion of water from the Great Lakes for 
sanitary purposes fortunately has more 
weight than ever before because of the 
State's development of Niagara power. With 
the Illinois city increasing its pressures with 
some success to obtain authorization for the 
diversion, opposition in other States presum- 
ably will need new forceful arguments to de- 
feat the proposition, 

The State power authority's Niagara power 
development should bolster the case against 
the diversion at Chicago. It should be evi- 
dent that any reduction of the flow at Ni- 
agara will be a detriment to the power proj- 
ect and it ought not to be difficult to dem- 
onstrate that rates based on the present flow 
will be adversely affected if Chicago is allowed 
to cut into the water supply at this end of 
the Great Lakes system. 

It already has been stated over and over 
for the record that diversion would be dis- 
advantageous for navigation and would lower 
water levels at Great Lakes ports. Yet Chi- 
cago continues year after year to press its 
case and has succeeded several times in get- 
ting congressional authorization for further 
diversion. Presidential vetoes were neces- 
sary to head it off. 

The State power authority was given the 
opportunity to present its case before a spe- 
cial master appointed by the Supreme Court 
at a hearing in Niagara Falls. The evidence 
adduced should be convincing enough to put 
an end for all time to Chicago's perennial 
effort to gain further advantage over other 
Great Lakes cities by increasing {ts take from 
the common water supply. 


[From the Buffalo Evening News, Mar. 16, 
1980 
Save NIAGARA BEAUTY 

Canada may seek a change in the 1950 Ni- 
ane nc Sg Permit a greater diversion of 
water from Niagara Falls for power purposes. 
Under that treaty no less than 100,000 cubic 
feet a second (about half the normal flow of 
the river) must go over the falls in daylight 
hours during the tourist season and no less 
than 60,000 cubic feet per second at other 
times. The proposal under study by Ontarlo 
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hydro officials would reduce the 100,000 
cubic feet per second minimum to 80,000. 

In the view of some Canadian officials, the . 
additional diversion is feasible because of 
the great success of the $12,500,000 remedial 
works built at the falls after the 1950 agree- 
ment. Those works, however, were de- 
signed to protect the scenic beauty of the 
falls from the diversion sanctioned by the 
original treaty, not to compensate in advance 
for any future diversions. Furthermore, the 
remedial works have done nothing for the 
lower river, between the cataracts and the 
point where the diverted water is returned to 
the river channel, near Lewiston, 

It may be taken for granted that the pow- 
er appetitie on both sides of the river will 
continue to grow indefinitely. But the time 
has surely come to call a halt to any further 
diversions of Niagara water. Little enough 
water flows over the crests now. To reduce 
it again would only further impair the 
beauty and majesty of one of the world's 
great spectacles. 


All agencies drawing water from the 
Great Lakes Basin are thankful for the 
blessings of this great body of water and 
have the courtesy to return the volume 
of water, after use, back into the same 
basin of water from which it was drawn. 

Again I state that how well we care for 
the resources afforded us by the Great 
Lakes will depend the future happiness 
and prosperity of the people in the com- 
munities bordering these Great Lakes. 
The fresh water bodies of the Great 
Lakes are one of nature’s generous gifts 
to America, and in no way can be con- 
sidered as municipal in scope, to be ex- 
ploited, polluted, or plundered, without 
due regard for the rights of everyone 
concerned. 


The Food Additives Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 21,1960 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I hold 
in my hand an article, published in 
Business Week, which gives a helpful 
and interesting account of the progress 
being made in the application of the 
1958 food additives law. 

I particularly call attention to the 
part of the article headed “FDA Over- 
load.” The problems faced by the Food 
and Drug Administration in the policing 
and enforcement of this new law should 
be borne in mind by the Congress in 
considering appropriations for the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. We must not let this statutory 
protection for consumers fail through 
lack of funds for enforcement. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THar Pesky Foop Apprrives Law 

The US. food industry entered a new era 
of regulation this week when a tough new 
food additives law went into effect. 
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Affected is the food industry itself plus 
those who supply it, including drug makers, 
fertilizer, and pesticide makers, the packag- 

industry, chemical producers—just 
about any industry whose products one way 
ES e wind up directiy in or next to 

Actually, the changeoyer under the 
amendment to the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
Metic Act that was passed in 1958 hasn't 
Caused any wholesale withdrawal of food 
Products or even the additives used as 
flavoring, preservatives, or in packaging ma- 
terial. Food industry spokesmen had 
teured that a number of the 2,000 food addi- 
tives now in use might suddenly be banned 
Once the March 6 deadline passed. Ac- 

y, none has been banned so far and 
Probably only a handful will be. 

Confusion: The new law still has the food 
industry and its suppliers scrambling to get 
themselves into a position that meets its 
technical requirements. And this has set 
Of a raft of testing programs and a good 
deal of confusion in industry. 

The reason is that under the act, the 
burden of proving that any chemical added, 
directly or indirectly, to a food product is 

ess when eaten now falls on the food 
Company—whether or not the additive has 
been used before. Previously, a company 
Could use a new additive or packaging ma- 
terial and it was up to the Food and Drug 
tion to prove it was harmful un- 

der the conditions used. Now any time 
FDA becomes fearful of the 100 percent 
Safety of the use of a given product, it can 
ban the product from the market and it’s 
Up to the companies to prove they are 

ocent, 

Actually, within the last several years a 
number of products have been pulled off 
the market by FDA under the old law. For 
instance, an antibrowning ngent for frozen 
Peaches, caucht in the first shipment of 
goods, was found to be highly toxic. A 
Preservative widely used in the 1940's was 
found to be toxic in continued doses and was 

ed. A flour-aging compound used for 
Years was found to cause fits in dogs. Under 
the new regulation, these products would 
Presumably never have gotten on the market 

use they would have had to be cleared 
in advance, with the company submitting 
the test data to FDA. 

S hundred exceptions: The industry has 

n saved the expense of testing some 600 
Additives commonly recognized as safe by 
Scientists—thinks like salt and pepper. 

ese are on an approved “white list.“ An- 
Other 200 have been given extensions of time 
for running tests. Petitions for clearance, 
With supporting test data, have been sub- 
mitted to FDA for several hundred more. 
On these, FDA has told producers they can 
So ahead using them under a year’s extension 
ot time until the agency gets around to care- 
ful examination of the petition and either 
Sets a tolerance for the chemical or disal- 
lows it. 

FDA officials figure that probably no more 

a half a dozen chemicals now in use 
Will have to be banned. A substance used in 
Bome soft drinks looks questionable; so docs 
un ingredient of certain salad oils. Carbon 
black (for jelly beans, drug coatings, etc.), 
Ultramarine blue, and oil of wintergreen 
Were taken off proposed lists of exemptions 

Muse they are not obviously safe, but will 
Probably by given a tolerance in due time, 

Carcinogens: More difficulty creeps in 
Where 2 compound is found to be capable of 
Causing cancer. The new law flatly bans a 


Chemical that is a carcinogenous agent in 


any amount whatsoever. Actually, FDA has 
always forbidden such agents, but under the 
Old law they could be on the market for 
months or years before they were discovered. 
And it is this cancer ban that gives industry 
its greatest concern. 
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Newly refined testing methods are turning 
up traces of carcinogens where they were not 
discovered before. Companies fear they 
might pour a million dollars into research 
on a product, only to discover that it con- 
tains an almost imperceptible amount of a 
cancer agent. Makers of agricultural chem- 
icals are particularly concerned, because it is 
often difficult to tell how much of a new 
pesticide used on apples will end up in the 


applesauce. The pesticide industry claims a 


number of research products are already 
being abandoned for just that reason. The 
shadow of the cranberry incident still hangs 
over the industry—a case where a weedkiller 
was misused before tests showed it to be a 
cancer-causing agent. 

I. INDUSTRY'S VIEW 


Food companies themselves aren't saying 
much openly about what the law means to 
their products—an obvious protective device 
because of the effect on sales. The industry 
believes it does a terrific Job in delivering 
good, safe food to the public. But now, 
since the cranberry scare, consumers are 
peering at labels. A seafood processor got 
letters from consumers saying they uoticed 
some funny chemical additive on the label. 
It has always been there, and happens to be 
safe. But people are watching. 

Privately, though, the industry isn't happy 
with the law. One big manufacturer said 
the law poses no problems for the big com- 
panies, but that smaller outfits are hit di- 
rectly. They don't have the equipment or 
the money to hire outside laboratory tests. 
One spice company says: “If we have to 
clear ‘em a lot of em are going off the 
market. It's cheaper than clearance.” 

Survey results; According to a confidential 
survey made shortly before the new law 
came into effect by Food Engineering, a 
McGraw-Hill publication, 60 percent of the 
companies represented by 40 leading food 
executives do not have formal clearance on 
all their additives. About two-thirds of 
these companies plan to use substitutes for 
the noncleared additives, but only a third 
think that substitutes will be entirely sat- 
isfactory. What's more, a third of the com- 
panies may have to stop production of at 
lease one item, They see some reduction in 
sales as a result of changes in additives and 
packages, and more than half think costs 
will increase. A common complaint, too, is 
the cancer clause, which they think un- 
workable and which should be rewritten to 
set some sort of tolerances. 

String of demands: What is happening 
now is a massive chain reaction and this, 
probably as much as anything, has the en- 
tire food industry and its suppliers in a 
tizzy. 

Already, big supermarket chains are be- 
ginning to demand guarantees that food 
products comply with the new regulation. 
Food companies themselves are pushing the 
packaging industry for conforming warran- 
ties; the packagers in turn are asking sup- 
pliers of chemical products and paperboard 
and other materials for guarantees. 

In fact, according to the Packaging In- 
stitute, the new law has thrown a monkey 
wrench for the time being into buyer-seller 
relationships—everybody wants a continuing 
guarantee of compliance from his supplier. 
If he can’t get it, he Is reluctant to use the 
product since it is no defense to say, 
“I don’t make the chemical; Im not re- 
sponsible.” Tou are responsible if you use 
the chemical, unless the supplier guarantees 
clearance. 

It. IN THE BAG 


It’s In the packaging field where compli- 
cations are causing the most confusion. 
The industry thinks FDA finally realized 
that packaging under the law is more in- 
volved than was anticipated and numerous 
extensions have been requested and presum- 
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ably will be granted. One of the big ton- 
nage items, polyethylene, which had been 
under question, apparently will be cleared. 
The industry working with FDA developed 
new ways of making the plastic to over- 
come certain objections. Though not for- 
mally approved, FDA is ready to give the 
material clearance. 

As a result the industry thinks it is in 
pretty good shape. Associations—those for 
adhesives, petroleum products, and the like— 
have mounted jointly financed testing pro- 
grams. 

Oil industry: The ofl industry, which may 
seem far removed from a food and drug law, 
was one of the earliest to recognize the effect 
the law would have on its business. Wax, 
for instance, ts a major product used in 
packaging and an important one to the oil 
industry. This is especially true since the 
widespread use of paper milk containers, but 
also applies to waxed paper for wrapping, say, 
soda crackers. 

John Tuttle, Esso Standard Oil Co, spe- 
cialist, says the industry has been sitting up 
nights with its customers helping them read 
the law. Customers in turn are having to 
learn just how their products are used. 

Question of wax: The oil industry, through 
the American Petroleum Institute, early in 
the game sponsored a $150,000 a year testing 
program for wax products at the Chicago 
Medical School. As a result, it has been able 
to submit to the FDA a petition covering 
two classes of wax—API type 1 and API type 
2—each of which comes from a different 
source. Specifications have been written for 
them. On type 1, the oil industry wants 
FDA to certify the wax as harmless, On the 
other, it is asking for an extension to con- 
tinue tests. Researchers are almost certain 
the type 2 wax is harmless, but there just 
wasn't sufficient time to run the tests to 
their ultimate conclusion. The tests in- 
volved the feeding of wax to rats—and it 
took some doing to get the rats to eat the 
wax to the extent required. Finely powdered 
wax did the trick. Tuttle adds that they 
have a lab full of healthy rats out in 
Chicago. 

Meantime, though, wax producers are be- 
ing asked by some users of paper containers 
to assure them that the wax is approved, 
The industry can tell them only that the 
API petition has been filed and acknowl- 
edged. 

Collective tests: Adhesive manufacturers, 
too, have pooled resources to provide the 
needed data for FDA clearance. Working 
with their suppliers on the tests, they have 
submitted a list of 195 chemicals used in 
food packaging adhesives, 4 of which 
were officially removed by FDA. The indus- 
try presumably will get an extension for 190 
other chemicals, 19 of which are compounds 
and will have to be broken down into 35 
basic chemicals before FDA signs the exten- 
sion order. Some of the adhesive chemicals 
are on other lists, such as the paper and 
paperboard chemicals which have already 
received clearance, 

Kenneth Loomis of the Adhesive Man- 
ufacturing Association says, “There is still 
a lot of work to be done and the FDA needs 
the extra 12 months as much as we do.” 

It is certainly true, though, that a lot of 
packaging companies failed to take heed soon 
enough of the full implications of the law. 
But the pressure from buyers on them now 
that the law Is effective has waked them 
up. As Inte as last week, a New Jersey 
Plastic sudsidiary of a big company was 
scurrying around trying to find out what the 
law was all about because, it told one ex- 
pert, it had already received four letters 
from customers wanting a continuing war- 
ranty that its packaging material had clear- 
ance. He had made no attempt to get elcar- 
ance, 
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Meantime, the FDA is bearing down hard 
on the stack of several hundred applica- 
tions for tolerance and clearance that were 
filed in the last few weeks before the food 
additives law deadline passed. So far, only 
a half dozen—ea pesticide, two antioxidants 
for animal feed, some antibiotic preserva- 
tives—have gotten formal clearance. But 
officials feel few in the pile will have to be 
turned down. 

Coming up soon again is the sticky prob- 
lem of lipstick. The ban on lipstick colors 
has been confusing. Coal-tar colors (includ- 
ing many reds) were found recently to cause 
liver damage when used in large amounts, 
although they are safe in small amounts. 
For technical legal reasons, these colors are 
not included in the new food additive law 
which permits FDA to set tolerances (ex- 
cept on cancer agents). Therefore, the colors 
had to be banned entirely. Now Congress 
is nearing completion of a color additives 
bill which, if enacted, will create coal-tar 
colors the same as other additives. The in- 
dustry hopes the bill goes through before 
the ban on such colors becomes effective. 


Pensions for Veterans of World War I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. SHIPLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, early 
this year I introduced H.R. 9466 which 
provides payment of pensions to veterans 
of World War I. A number of other 
Members of Congress have introduced 
such proposals and interest in growing 
in providing such pensions. Recently 
the national junior vice commander of 
the Veterans of World War I of the 
U.S.A., Inc., outlined the legislative ob- 
jectives of this organization to the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs which in- 
cluded monthly pensions. The question 
is shall these veterans of World War I 
receive an across-the-board monthly 
pension of $100. 

The truth is that the veterans of 
World War I are indeed a special and 
unique group of veterans but only in the 
sense that as of now the discrimination 
has been against them and not for them. 
They have not been treated on a par, in 
terms of veterans’ benefits, with the 
veterans of other wars. In other words 
there is a residual debt owing to the 
veterans of World War I based on the 
fact that the Congress and this Govern- 
ment has shown greater—and I may 
say—wiser largesse for the veterans of 
World War II and the Korean war. 
There was no GI bill of rights for the 
veterans of World War I as there was 
for the veterans of the other two recent 
wars. Those who complain that an 
across-the-board pension for veterans 
of World War I would create an un- 
fortunate precedent that would mean 
a similar across-the-board pension for 
the other veterans, are thus in error. 
It would create no such precedent. The 
reason simply is that this proposed pen- 
sion is not for the purpose of giving the 
World War I veterans what other vet- 
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erans did not not receive, so that to be 
fair other veterans should also be en- 
titled to it. 

On the contrary this pension is in- 
tended to make up to the World War I 
veteran for the difference in benefits be- 
tween what he received and what the 
World War II and the Korean veterans 
received. It does not bring the pension 
idea out of joint so that it will have later 
to be corrected in favor of veterans sub- 
sequent to World War I. Rather it 
brings into a relationship of justice the 
overall gratitude of the country toward 
the World War I veteran so that the 
benefits he receives will—at long last— 
be brought up as equal as may be to the 
immense and intelligently conceived 
benefits that have been accorded the vet- 
erans of our subsequent two wars. 

The veteran who went soldiering in 
World War I lost a fixed value—so to 
speak—out of his life and his career. 
This he was never permitted to retrieve 
as the other and subsequent veterans 
wert permitted to retrieve it through the 
GI bill of rights. They got some bene- 
fits to be sure but nothing in proportion 
to what the country gave the others. 
This proposed pension of $100 a month 
corrects that inequality. Since it cor- 
rects the inequality it does not create a 
precedent. 

The very justice of the World War I 
veterans’ case should make it publicly 
acceptable and I hold the people of the 
United States generally would approve 
it. Moreover the statistics from a fidu- 
ciary standpoint show that such a pen- 
sion is sound arithmetically and far from 
a burden to the Federal budget in rela- 
tion to the results it would produce. 
There are, as of December 1959, 2,724,- 
000 World War I veterans. The cost of 
the program therefore in the first year 
would come to about $1.9 billion. This 
would be gradually but consistently re- 
duced since the average age of World 
War I veterans is now 65.7 years. For 
example some 9,000 World War I vet- 
erans died in the 1 month preceding 
December 1959. For the second year the 
program would come, according to esti- 
mates from the Veterans’ Bureau, to 
something less than $1.780 billion. The 
third year it would be less even than 
$1.7, and so on. The sum is formidable 
to be sure. But it is not by any means 
an insurmountable problem in a Nation 
with a gross national product now 
rapidly climbing to $500 billion annually. 
The pension is acceptable to the Ameri- 
can people not only because it is finan- 
cially feasible but because it is morally 
right and corrects an injustice that cries 
to high heaven for judgment. 


That Camel Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRINCE H. PRESTON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
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pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial which was published in 
the Lyons Progress of Lyons, Ga., on 
March 3. The editorial clearly points 
out the dangers inherent in the enact- 
ment of the so-called Forand bill: 

THAT CAMEL AGAIN 

Some years ago a proposed bill which 
would have fastened compulsory Govern- 
ment health insurance on the people of this 
country was in the headlines. The bill got 
nowhere for the plain reason that a majority 
of the American people didn’t want it and 
were opposed to socialized medicine, GOY- 
ernment-blessed medicine, and political 
medicine, 

That particular bill is dead. But a rela- 
tive is very much alive. It is found in the 
proposal to provide the 16 million people 
who are eligible for social security benefits 
with Government-paid medical, hospital 
and nursing home care. 

On the surface, this has a humanitarian 
appeal. But the inescapable fact is that it 
would establish socialized medicine for ® 
large segment of the population—and that, 
if history tells us anything, it would be 
limited only temporarily to that segment. 
The next Inevitable step, once the precedent 
were established, would be to lower the age 
limit and broaden the field of coverage. It 
would be the old story of the camel which 
got its nose in the tent and moved on until 
it occupied the whole tent. 

The cost would be enormous—$2 billion 4 
year to begin with, according to the estl- 
mates, and much more as time wore on- 
The expense would send the social security 
tax—already scheduled to reach 9 percent of 
the Nation's payroll—to outer-space limit. 

Worst of all, medical authorities are con- 
vinced the bill would result in poorer, 
better, health care for the American people. 
Medical care is not susceptible to production- 
line techniques—the kind of techniques that 
Government would certainly impose once it 
took over and started using the public's 
money to pay the bills. 


Kennedy and Nixon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
cisive vote in New Hampshire on Tues- 
day, March 8, seems to be an important 
step in indicating the identity of the 
presidential nominees of the major polit- 
ical parties. The tremendous vote ac- 
corded each indicates the high esteem 
in which Senator Kennepy and the Vice 
President are held by members of their 
respective political parties. 

The vote-getting ability of these two 
men was recognized in a recent editorial 
by Angelo Scott, editor and publisher of 
the Iola Register, and an astute political 
observed. Angelo Scott speaks frankly 
of the results of the New Hampshire 
presidential primary. 

Mr. Speaker, by previous consent I in- 
clude the editorial as part of my re- 
marks: 

[From the Iola (Kans.) Register] 


PREVIEW 


One swallow does not make a spring. 
(Don't we know that in Kansas this year.) 
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Neither does one primary make a nomina- 
tion for president. But you just can't deny 
the impressive showing made by JoHN KEN- 
NEDY in New Hampshire this week. 

It is true that he had only nomtnal opposi- 
tion. But the number of votes he got is all 
the more impressive on that account. 

More than twice as many people as had 
ever voted for a Democratic presidential 
Candidate before took the trouble to cast 
their ballots for KENNEDY just as an expres- 
Sion of encouragement and good will. And 
that is a record you can't laugh off. 

It means that the Democrats. of New 
Hampshire, at least, are not concerned over 
the fact that KENNEDY is a Catholic, too 
Young, too liberal or anything else. They 
like him and gave him a whopping endorse- 
ment. They proved what KENNEDY has 
Always contended that if the people are 
Given a chance, they will vote for him. 

They will have another chance April 5 
when the Wisconsin primaries are held and 
when KENNEDY and HUMPHREY will meet 
head on in a test of strength. And if they go 
for Kennepy as enthusiastically there as they 
did in New Hampshire, that young man is 
going to be mighty hard to stop. 

Incidentally, Rrcwarp Nixon made almost 
as impressive a showing in New Hampshire 
as Kenwepy did. 

He had no opposition whatever, yet he 
Pulled almost 10,000 votes more than the 
Previous record high, established in 1956 
by President Eisenhower. 

You can't laugh off that kind of endorse- 
Ment either. It certainly ought to put an 
end to the last remnants of the “Nixon can’t 
Win” talk. He obviously is as popular with 
New Hampshire Republicans as KENNEDY is 
with New Hampshire Democrats. 

In fact, you may well have seen a pre- 
View this week of the two principals who will 
Put on the big show next November. 


Postal Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an editorial which involves a 
timely issue of a postal rate increase 
that appeared in the Boston Daily 
Record on March 21, 1960: 

Posta Facts 

President Eisenhower's special message to 
Congress urging another postal rate increase 
Presents one of those seemingly plausible 
arguments which is easily demolished by 
facts. Let's consider the facts. 

In essence, the President says the Post 
Omce is losing a lot of money. Therefore, 
Mall rates should be raised to wipe out the 
loss, or at least come close. 

This position, which apparently came to 
the President special delivery from Post- 
Master General Summerfield, is based on a 
fallacy. 

It is the error cf assuming the Post Office 
is a business. In reality, in historical prece- 
dent, and in everyday fact, it is a public 
Service. It cannot possibly be conducted as 


It is true it costs taxpayers money to run 
the Post Office Department. It also costs 
taxpayers money to run the White House, 
the Commerce Department, the Federal judi- 
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ciary system, the FBI—almost every Federal 
activity. 

The costs of such public services are taken 
for granted. But the costs of the postal 
service are labeled “deficit” and become issue. 

Why? The answer is that the Post Office 
takes in a great deal of money, about $244 
billion a year. No other Goyernment depart- 
ment produces anywhere near as much reve- 
nue. But because the posta] establishment 
costs more to operate than it takes in, and 
because a law requires annual reports com- 
paring receipts with costs, the Post Office is 
singled out and charged with operating at 
a deficit. 

Postal rates actually are a form of taxes. 
The Post Office does not keep the money it 
gets for selling stamps, but turns it into the 
Treasury. Thus, in urging a postal rate 
increase the administration is seeking an 
indirect tax increase. 

Finally, the theory that the Post Office is 
a business doesn't make sense. Would a 
business charge the same fee to deliver a 
message across the street as it does to han- 
dle a letter from Florida to Alaska? Would 
a business operate branch office in every 
hamlet in the Nation, most of them losing 
money because of slight patronage? Would 
a business take on sideline jobs without 
remuneration, like selling duck stamps or 
registering allens? 

The Post Office is an essential public serv- 
ice, worth what it costs to operate. 

We suggest Mr. Summerfield ought to stop 
proclaiming (and complaining) how much 
his Department has lost and concentrate on 
getting the mails delivered as speedily and 
economically as possible. 

And Congress ought to ignore the request 
for another boost in rates. 


Communist Infiltration in Certain Ameri- 
can Churches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following letter: 

New Tonk Crry Color. 
NATIONAL SOCIETY OF 
NEw ENGLAND WOMEN, 
New York, N.Y. March 10, 1960. 

Hon. Francis E. WALTER, 

Chairman, House Un-American Activities 
Committee, House of Representatives 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN, WAL TEN: On behalf of 
the New York City Colony of the National 
Society of New England Women, I wish to 
commend you for your forthright stand with 
respect to the criticism that has arisen about 
the inclusion in an Air Force manual ref- 
erence to Communist infiltration in certain 
of the American churches. 

Unimpeachable evidence has been pre- 
sented establishing the truth of such in- 
filtration. This would only leave, therefore, 
as the only legitimate basis for criticism the 
question as to the relevancy and utility of 
the inclusion of this fact in a manual in- 
tended to alert servicemen to the realities 
of the Communist threat and the tactics of 
the Communist apparatus. In turn, then, 
the question is raised as to whether any of 
the thousands of servicemen will be better 
equipped to detect, understand and counter- 
act the forces of communism as a result of 
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their knowledge of the insidious manner in 
which these forces reach into and subvert 
even the highly respected and trusted Amer- 
ican pulpit. 

The knowledge may be of considerable 
value to the servicemen, particularly, but 
not exclusively, those who are In direct con- 
tact with their churches. Without such 
knowledge it must be apparent that the 
subverted churchmen (whose humanitarian 
motives need not be dissected) may have an 
overwhelming influence on the unsuspecting 
serviceman. 

Therefore there is but one question to be 
decided on this issue and that is whether or 
not the information is truthful and well- 
founded, The voluble attacks and all efforts 
made to distort the real significance of this 
question by reference to frivolous material 
which has apparently crept into certain 
manuals should be regarded as inimical to 
the real interests and efficiency of our serv- 
ices and are caiculated to serve as a shield 
for forces which ‘should be definitely ex- 


posed. 

It would be hoped that the great major- 
ity of the American churchmen 
the cancer which has developed in their own 
profession and are more anxious than other 
citizens to have the defections brought into 
the open. 

Please investigate the situation immedi- 
ately and thoroughly and make your findings 
available to the public. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELIZABETH S. COWLES, 
Chairman, National Defense. 


Defying Commonsense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21,1960 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, of the many comments regarding 
President Eisenhower's 1960 farm mes- 
sage to the Congress, I find one of the 
most thoughtful and thought-provoking 
editorials appeared in the February 10 
edition of the Knoxville, Tenn., News- 
Sentinel. 

Because I believe this editorial aptly 
summarizes the problem facing wheat 
farmers and agriculture in general to- 
day, let alone the Members of Congress, 
I include it in the Appendix of the Rec- 


ORD. 
The editorial follows: 
DEFYING COMMONSENSE 


Surplus crops are the farm problem. The 
price-support program built this overabun- 
dance. It continues as a strong financial 
incentive to produce more and more. This, 
says President Eisenhower, is a situation 
which “defies commonsense.” That's stat- 
ing it mildly. È 

In his special message to Congress yester- 
day, the President indicated his general pref- 
erences on reform but expressed a willingness 
to go along with anything within reason 
which Congress may suggest. Solemn re- 
gard for the Nation's welfare should 
a comparable cooperative spirit among the 
lawmakers. 

The wheat surplus properly was empha- 
sized in the message. Wheat provides only 
6 percent of the farm income. Yet the Gov- 
ernment has $3,500 million tled up in 
wheat—30 percent of the total currently in- 
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vested in farm support operations. And, if 
the present system is continued, that will 
only be the down payment. 

Basically, Preseident Eisenhower would 
start solving the problem by gradual with- 
drawal of subsidy incentives to overproduce. 
He would free the farmer of arbitrary con- 
trols by eliminating both acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas for wheat. Price sup- 
ports would be continued but would be a 
percentage of recent average market prices, 
rather than a higher figure based on parity. 

The effect of this system, long urged by 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, 
would be to stop the marginal production of 
wheat at a guaranteed profit. At the same 
time, it would insure the efficient producer 
against disaster. e 

As further aids to retreat from overproduo- 
tion the President would: 

Gradually expand the conservation reserve 
program up to 60 million acres, This would 
more than double the amount of land now 
withheld from production by this program. 
In his budget message the President asked 
for 9 million additional acres in fiscal 1961, 
bringing the total to 37 million acres. Ex- 
Panding population will require the use of 
this land years hence. Meanwhile its culti- 
vation swamps the market. 

Be willing to consider payments in kind 
reduction of surplus crop acreage. This is 
an interesting idea, advanced by farm groups. 
A wheat farmer, for instance, would stop 
growing wheat, temporarily, and draw the 
amount of his usual crop from Government 
storage. Properly managed, this scheme 
could reduce Government cash outlays, re- 
duce surplus supplies, and cut storage costs. 

The President’s recent trip strengthened 
his belief in the food-for-peace program 
which uses surplus crops to feed hun- 
gry people abroad. He wants greater em- 
phasis on research to find new uses for farm 
products, also more attention to the rural 
development program, finding new sources of 
income in depressed agricultural areas. 

In none of this is there any quick cure 
for deep ills accumulating from generations 
of politically inspired tinkering with the 
fundamental laws of supply and demand. 
Reform will take a long time and objective 
consideration is admittedly difficult in a 
presidential election year. But, somewhere 
short of disaster for American agriculture, 
a start must be made. The President's sug- 
gestions are constructive to that end. 


Ex-Presidents in the Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21,1960 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Nunda News of Nunda, N. V., 
which appeared on February 25, 1960: 

James A. Farley, who has been recognized 
for 30 years as one of America's shrewdest 
political minds, writing in This Week maga- 
zine says, We've got to stop wasting our 
country's best leadership.” He wisely sug- 
gests a simple but highly important step 
be taken at the present session of Congress 
by passing a statutory law making all former 
Presidents lifetime, nonvoting Senators- 
at-Large—a sensible proposal that would 


strengthen our country in the critical days 
ahead. 
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Fiscal Planning Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. BARR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21,1960 


Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, today I in- 
troduced into the House a resolution 
establishing a Committee for Fiscal 
Planning. This committee would be 
made up of the ranking Democratic and 
Republican members of the Appropri- 
ations and Ways and Means Committees, 
plus one Member of Congress to be ap- 
Pointed by the Speaker. 

This five-man committee would be di- 
rected to start a continuing study of the 
finances of the U.S. Government in or- 
der to coordinate our revenues and our 
expenses and to plan for the orderly re- 
duction of the national debt. This com- 
mittee is directed to report its recom- 
mendations regularly to the Congress 
and to the taxpayers. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot claim that this 
is a completely original idea. Frankly, it 
is a variation of an idea introduced by 
my predecessor, the Honorable Louis 
Ludlow, in 1940 and again in 1943. Mr. 
Ludlow served for many years as a dis- 
tinguished member of the Appropri- 
ations Committee and was unquestion- 
ably an outstanding authority on the fi- 
nancial problems of the United States. 

This is the second of a series of resolu- 
tions which I intend to introduce this 
year on government finances. The first 
resolution which I introduced on Febru- 
ary 25 asked simply for a rollcall vote on 
every appropriation bill. That resolu- 
tion was designed to let the taxpayers 
know how each Member votes on every 
money bill. 

This current resolution is intended to 
establish a formal cooperation between 
the Congressional committee that 
spends our money and the committee 
that raises the money. As Mr. Ludlow 
put it “It is an attempt to make the 
tongue and buckle meet.’ 

At current levels the United States will 
spend 81 trillion in the next 10 to 
12 years. During the administration of 
Franklin Roosevelt this Government 
spent $374 billion in 12 years; under 
Harry Truman we spent $395 billion in 
8 years; and during the administration 
of President Eisenhower we spent $490 
billion in 7 years, This 27-year span 
marked a certain loss of control by the 
Congress over spending. But the re- 
sponsibility for providing this money 
rests squarely on the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Constitution clearly im- 
poses this responsibility on the House 
and reflects the determination of Madi- 
son, Hamilton, Washington, Franklin, 
and their colleagues in the Constitu- 
tional Convention to keep the power to 
spend and the power to tax close to 
the people, This was their reason for 
limiting the term of Representatives to 
2 years. If we get reckless with the peo- 
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ple’s money, they could throw us out al 
the end of 2 years. 

I came to the Congress with a back- 
ground in finance, I have been deeply 
impressed with the debate on defense 
problems, on foreign affairs and ci 
rights. In all these instances the de- 
bate for and against the issue involved 
has been presented forcefully and in- 
telligently. The opportunity to liste? 
to the learned gentleman, who have de- 
bated these issues, has been the equiva 
lent of a great education. 

I have not been impressed with thé 
financial debates. When we get around 
to talking about money, the air seems 
to be filled with advertising slogans 
rather than hard commonsense. Un- 
feeling reactionary,” “back door spend- 
ing,” “budget busting,” “unsympatheti¢ 
penny pinching,” are wonderful expres- 
sions to use in a political campaign, but 
they are certainly not going to solve the 
financial problems of this Nation. 

It seems to me that a basic 
for a lot of the confusion is the lack of 
coordination between the spending and 
taxing committees. When an appro- 
priations bill is debated, I am inter 
in knowing not just “do we need it,“ but 
“how does this bill fit into our to 
financial picture?” If I vote for this 
because I think it is important, do I have 
to cut back on another bill? 

When we debate a tax law, I want to 
know not only if it is just and reason- 
able, but I also want to know what ef- 
fect will the bill have on our revenues. 
If I vote for a tax cut, will I have to 
cut an appropriation? 

Is our tax structure adequate to cover 
our expenses and provide for an orderly 
reduction of our debt? Why does 
some one of the financial committees 
come forward with a plan for debt re- 
duction? All these are questions that 
bother me every time we have a money 
bill on the floor, and I never hear these 
questions debated with what I could call 
hard commonsense. 

Sometimes I feel that we are acting 
like a family where the wife spends what 
she likes without bothering to find out 
how much money her husband is making. 

I know that we can turn to the Bureau 
of the Budget and to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for answers to the questions 
I outlined. But to go back to my f 
story, that is like the wife asking her 
next door neighbor for spending advice. 
The place for the wife to turn is to het 
husband. The place for us to ask ques- 
tions is from a committee of the Con- 
gress. The Constitution gives the Presi- 
dent the right to tell the Congress what 
he would like to have. The Budget Bu- 
reau and the Secretary of the Treasury 
help him prepare a financial plan called 
the budget. This is fine, but there is 
nothing sacred about the President's 
budget. That is just his idea on the sub- 
ject. We cannot duck the absolute re- 
sponsibility the Constitution lays on the 
House of Representatives to make the 
final spending and taxing decisions. 

I believe that a Committee on Fiscal 
Planning would enable us to meet this 
clear-cut responsibility, I believe that 
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it would establish a close cooperation be- 
tween our spending and taxing commit- 

I believe it would give a Member 
of Congress a place to go for intelligent 
advice about the effect of every spending 
Or taxing vote. I believe that it would 
Give us a chance to take back from the 
President the control over spending 
Which this body has practically sur- 
rendered. 

The Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946 authorized the Appropriations and 
Ways and Means Committees of the 

and the Committee on Finance 
and the Committee on Appropriations of 
Senate, to meet jointly at the be- 
Binning of every session to study and 
Teport on the President’s budget. This 
Part of the law has been a failure and 
has been abandoned. I earnestly sug- 
gest that a new try be made on the lines 
Thave suggested. 


Voting Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been so much confusion in the 
Confusing statements made during the 
Civil rights debate last week that I 

t the enclosed editorial, which 
appeared in the Newark (N. J.) Evening 
News March 19, 1960, puts the issue in 

perspective, and I submit it here- 
With for the consideration of my col- 
-leagues: 


VoTinc Ricuts First 


After 5 weeks of waiting for the statesmen 
on Capitol Hill to get down to the business 
Of writing a law to protect the constitutional 
Tights of Negroes in the South, the admin- 

tion has again entered the debate. It 

a time when the proposal for Federal 
Voting referees was threatened by emascu- 
lation at the hands of the southern bloc in 
the House, and thus serves to spotlight the 


its civil rights package. The southern raid 
Was turned back in the House yesterday by 


fled Negroes are permitted to vote and that 


on to Federal elections. The admin- 
istration, through Attorney General Rogers, 
Correctly protests that this would in effect 
Stacurnge a segregated election system for 
tate offices, and would deny the Negro his 
Constitutional rights. 
Without an effective voting rights provi- 
it would be folly to call anything that 
out of this windy session of Congress 
a civil rights law. The administration 
knows this: the southern bloc knows this; 
and most important, thanks to Mr. Rogers’ 
Protest on behalf of the administration, the 
Public knows it, too. 
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Niagara 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, it is unfortunately true that 
many communities are blandly surren- 
dering their rights and responsibilities to 
the power-hungry Federal Government. 

A notable exception is the village of 
Niagara in my district which, although 
it has a population of only 2,300, has 
constructed within the last 3 years a 
$100,000 sewage treatment plant, a $35,- 
000 municipal garage, a $30,000 mercury 
vapor street-lighting system, a $50,000 
water well, and a ski tow worth $12,000. 

It is a proud record and I am sub- 
mitting the following letter from the fi- 
nance chairman of the village board as 
an example of what one community has 
done without looking for handouts: 

NIAGARA, Wis., February 12, 1960. 
Representative Jonn W. BYRNES, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE REPRESENTATIVE BYRNES: Re- 
ceived your memo of February 9 and am sorry 
to hear that Congress is being lured into 
making additional appropriations that appeal 
to the public. Some of the welfare pro- 

presently under consideration do 
have some merit, especially those affecting 
people on pensions and those that affect the 
handicapped or disabled. However, I per- 
sonally do not think much of this proposal 
concerning sewage disposal plants, Maybe 
I am of a biased opinion because the village 
of Niagara bullt their disposal plant with- 
out any Federal or State aid or bond issues. 
It is my own personal belief that the sooner 
municipalities wake up and stop running to 


the Federal and State government every time 


they have a financial problem, the better off 
we would all be. 

Several years ago the village of Niagara 
received a court order to construct a sew- 
age disposal plant to digest all of the sani- 
tary sewage being dumped into the Menomi- 
nee River. We on the village board are 
quite proud of the fact that we constructed 
our sewage disposal plant without any fi- 
ancial assistance. It took us 3 years to 
complete the construction of the three lift 
stations, digesters, clarifier, and disposal 
plant at a cost of over $100,000. This was 
paid for by local tax lefies over this 3-year 
period. Niagara as you recall has a populs- 
tion of only 2.300. Durfhg this same period 
we also financed other major improvements; 
namely, a municipal garage, 50 feet by 110 
feet for $35,000, and a $30,000 mercury vapor 
street-lighting system. 

I have been on the village board for 8 
years, during which time I have been finance 
chairman. All of us on the village board 
are quite proud of our village for its im- 
provements and its financial status. Our 
bonded indebtedness is only $30,000. This 
last year we incorporated a new well into our 
water system that cost us $50,000. Our 
latest municipal project that you might be 
interested in is a ski tow within the village 
limits. This ski tow was constructed pri- 
marily by volunteer labor in the village. 
The actual cost to the village was only $1,200, 
yet the installation is estimated to be worth 
$12,000. 
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We in Niagara trust that you will continue 
to use your good judgment on the various 
issues as they arise. 

Very truly yours, 
HECTOR H. MAGNUSON, 


Secretary of State Christian A. Herter 
Commended for His Protest to Red 
China for Their Sentencing of Bishop 
James Edward Walsh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21,1960 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp I would like to 
include a letter I have today written to 
the Honorable Christian A. Herter, Sec- 
retary of State, congratulating him on 
the prompt and forthright protest to the 
Communist government of Red China 
against the harsh and unreasonable sen- 
tencing of Bishop James Edward Walsh. 

We are certainly aware of the fact 
that the Communists are not amenable 
to any suggestions we might make. 
However, we must stay with this protest 
and continue our efforts to effect the re- 
lease of Bishop Walsh and others who 
have been the innocent victims of totali- 
tarian thinking. 

I would also like to include an edi- 
torial which appeared in today’s New 
York Times, entitled “Bishop Walsh's 
‘Crime’.” 

The letter to Secretary of State 
Herter, and the editorial follow: 

Marcr 21, 1960. 
Hon. CHRISTIAN A. Herter, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Secretary: I am very pleased 
to learn of your prompt, vigorous and en- 
tirely justified protest against the patently 
unfair sentences meted by the Red Chinese 
to Bishop James Edward Walsh, and many 
of his colleagues. 

This new incident so vividly recalls many 
other instances relating to our filers, Car- 
dinal Mindzenty, Archbishop Stepniac, and 
numerous other political and religious per- 
secutions perpetrated by the Communist 
countries. 

We have learned from bitter experience 
that the Communists do not understand 
decency, and construe decency to be weak- 
ness, We have also learned from this ex- 
perience that only by a continuing and firm 
stand can we ever accomplish anything with 
these totalitarian governments. 

I accordingly urge that you continue your 
strong protests and bring every pressure pos- 
sible to see to it that Bishop Walsh and 
his colleagues are promptly released. 

I am sure you know that you have all the 
American people behind you in this effort. 

With my best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
LESTER HOLTZMAN, 
Member of Congress. 
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{From the New York Times, Mar. 21, 1960] 
BrisHor WaAtsH's Cn 


Bishop James Edward Walsh, of Cumber- 
land, Md., may spend the rest of his life in a 
Chinese prison for offending the Red China 
Government. At 69, he has been a servant 
of the Chinese people and of his church for 
almost half a century. All of us, of what- 
ever religion, can share in an admiration 
for Bishop Walsh and indignation for the 
cruel 20-year sentence inflicted upon him. 

An associate, the Very Reverend John F. 
Donovan, vicar-general of the Maryknoll 
Fathers, said of him: “If love is a crime, then 
he is guilty; if opposition to a brutal and 
tyrannical regime is a crime, he Is guilty; if 
allegiance to his church is a crime, then he is 
guilty.” In the raw, bitter communism of 
mainland China most of the civilized virtues 
are crimes and the Sermon on the Mount 
is full of treason. 

Secretary Herter’s protest will carry little 
weight with a Government which charges 
our own Government with an “imperialistic 
scheme to subvert the Chinese people's 
democratic regime” But outrages such as 
this may well be remembered when some- 
body inquires why we do not want Red 
China in the United Nations or a Red 
Chinese Ambassador in Washington. 


A Long-Range Look at the Farm 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21,1960 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement of Mr. Earl M. Hughes, 
of Woodstock, Hl., to the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture on behalf of the 
Illinois State Chamber of Commerce, 
March 17, 1960. 

Mr. Hughes has farmed all his life and 
has been active in farm organizational 
work at the State and local level for 
many years. His statement follows: 
STATEMENT or EARL M. HUCHES, FOR THE IL- 

LINOIS STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, TO 

THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, U.S. 

HoUsE oF REPRESENTATIVES, MarcH 17, 1960 


My name is Earl M. Hughes. I am a live- 
stock and grain farmer, former Administra- 
tor of the Commodity Stabilization Service 
and former Executive Vice President of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. I am pre- 
senting this statement on behalf of the Il- 
linois State Chamber of Commerce, which 
is a statewide business organization With 
over 17,500 members in 412 communities in 
all parts of Illinois. 

I have been a member of the Illinois State 
Chamber of Commerce for several years and 
served as chairman of its agriculture-busl- 
ness relations committee the last 2 years. 
Included in the membership of this com- 
mittee are 21 farmers. The businessmen on 
the committee are connected with firms 
having a close relationship with farmers and 
farm problems in all parts of Illinois. 

This committee has for 17 years worked 
with farm people throughout the State to 
bring about a better understanding of mu- 
tual problems of agriculture and business. 
In the course of these efforts, the impor- 
tance of a sound agriculture to the economy 


of our State and Nation has become readily 
apparent. 
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As an outgrowth of this close associa- 
tion with the farm leadership in Illinois on 
a State and local level, the recommenda- 


tions discussed in this statement were. 


formulated. The program offers no easy way 
out of our present dilemma—it presents an 
opportunity for lasting strength under our 
private enterprise system. 

It is essential that the Government ap- 
proach to the agricultural situation should 
be one that will enable a flexible, dynamic 
farm industry to adjust to the changing 
times and to take full advantage of the 
advances in techniques and technology 
which have and will become available to it. 
The Illinois State Chamber of Commerce 
believes that adoption of the recommenda- 
tions outlined in a later section of this state- 
ment would provide a positive step in that 
direction, 

GENERAL COMMENTS 

First, I should like to make a few general 
comments about the farm situation as we 
see it in the Midwest. 

Illinois representation on your committee 


I hope you will not consider me pre- 
sumptuous if I start by calling attention to 
the fact that we in Illinois have no repre- 
sentation on your committee. We would be 
most pleased if the House leadership would, 
at some early date, arrange for 1 of our 
25 representatives to become a member of 
your committee. We are quite proud of the 
fact that Illinois consistently ranks third or 
fourth in the value of its farm production. 
It would sem that one of the representa- 
tives of our great agricultural State would 
make a valuable contribution to your com- 
mittee’s deliberations. 

Tartes, labor, and the cost-price squeeze 

While we will confine our remarks today 
to what is generally classed as “farm legisla- 
tion,” it seems appropriate that I mention 
in passing two closely related problems 
which are of great concern to farmers to- 
day—monopoly pricing of labor by unions 
and the increasing tax burden. When we 
analyze the “cost-price squeeze in agricul- 
ture” it becomes obyious that high taxes, 
rising cost of marketing farm commodities 
and increased costs of equipment and other 
farm needs are contributing a heavy addi- 
tional burden on the Nation’s farmers, 

With regard to taxes, it seems logical that 
expenditures must be cut before we can ex- 
pect to have any tax relief. I urge you, 
then, to watch Government spending and 
make sure that every tax dollar we spend 
buys a maximum of goods and service and 
represents a sound expenditure of public 
funds. Further, we hope that you will look 
with disfavor on new, unwarranted spending 
proposals and carefully reexamine with a 
view to reducing certain nonessential spend- 
ing legislation already on the books. 

Rising costs in the things needed by 
farmers and increased costs involved in 
marketing farm commodities have been 
brought about largely by the wage increases 
granted without a corresponding increase in 
productivity. Take a tractor or any other 
piece of equipment required by the farmer 
as an example. The farmer is the one who 
ultimately pays the price for the equipment, 
and reflected in that price is the continuous 
upward spiral of labor costs forced on manu- 
tacturers by a virtual monopoly possessed by 
giant unions today. We farmers bear this 
cost in the ever rising price of equipment 
and supplies. 

It ls true enough that every businessman 
must necessarily pay higher prices for the 
equipment he needs to conduct his business, 
but that increased cost is taken into con- 
sideration in the price of the product or serv- 
ice that he merchandises. This is where the 
farmer is in a bind by comparison. It Is for 
these reasons that the farmer is undoubtedly 
one of the major victims of union monopoly 
power. 
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This, we think, indicates a need for greater 
attention to the monopoly power of labor. 
Sooner or later Congress must face up to the 
problem of labor union “lead-pipe-cinch 

Labor unions must be sub- 
jected to the same type of antimonopoly re- 
straints that now apply to business but do 
not apply to unions. The Labor Manage- 
ment Act of 1959 was a step in the right 
direction and we commend your action on 
this measure. As a farmer, I strongly feel 
the need for further curbing the unbridled 
power of labor to practically write its own 
ticket.“ Some means must be found to check 
this serious threat of union monopoly power 
to our economy. 

TECHNOLOGICAL PROGRESS AND ITS EFFECT ON 
FARM INCOME 


In any discussion of farm legislation, the 
tremendous changes which have taken place 
in agriculture over the past 30 years must 
be constantly kept in mind. Not only have 
these advances in farm techniques and tech- 
nology resulted in greater production per 
acre, but they have enabled a cash grain 
farmer to farm much more land than for- 
merly. Farms are increasing in size, but 
many farmers today have the labor and 
equipment to run a much larger unit than 
they do. Thus, many are actually part-time 
farmers and earn considerable additional in- 
come in other jobs during the balance of 
the year. Good roads and an expanding 
economy have enabled us to be less depend- 
ent on our farm income than we used 
be. You are, of course, aware that farmers 
actually made half as much from off-farm 
sources in 1959 as they did from farming- 
Too many who discuss national farm in- 
come figures tend to forget this. I, for one. 
am not ready to concede that we farmers 
are in as dismal financial straits as some 
individuals would have us believe. Farm 
assets continue to set new all-time highs 
each year. 

In the 12 months ending in March 
1959 there were only 6,600 distress transfers 
of farm real estate. By comparison, in the 
calendar year 1958 there were 14,964 busi- 
ness fallures and in the first 11 months 
of 1959 there were 12,973 business failures. 
It is said that other industries are pros- 
perous because they adjust production to 
meet demand. The coal-mining industry 
and automobile manufacturers are fre- 
quently cited as examples. When we look 
at the coal industry, we find that the num- 
ber of coal-mining jobs was reduced more 
than 50 percent from 1950 to 1958, And over 
90 percent of the corporations that manu- 
factured automobiles in this country have 
either failed or were forced to go into some 
other business. Farmers, then, are not the 
only ones who must change with the times- 
Effects of 1958 Agricultural Act not yet jelt 


I feel compelled to disagree with those wh? 
are saying that the increased production of 
corn last year discredits the feed grain pro- 
gram provided by the Agricultural Act of 
1958. The increased production is cited to 
prove that lower supports result in greater 
production. 

There is more to this story than this, how- 
ever, In reality, price supports for about 
90 percent of the Nation's growers were actu- 
ally higher in 1959 than they were in 1958. 
The national average support price in 1959 
was $1.12 per bushel for all growers. In 1958, 
however, farmers who did not comply with 
their corn acreage allotments received an 
average of only $1.06 per bushel in the com- 
mercial areas and $1.02 in the noncommercial 
area. Only about 12 percent of the corn 
produced in the commercial area was eligible 
for the compliance rate of $1.36. Since the 
commercial area accounted for about 82 per- 
cent of the total crop, less than 10 percent of 
the 1958 crop was eligible for support at a 
rate in excess of $1.06. By far the largest 
proportion of growers enjoyed a support 
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Price 6 to 10 cents higher in 1959 than in the 


p year, 

Other reasons why more corn was grown in 
1959 than in 1958 include the following: (1) 
Certain land previously taken out of produc- 
tion by the acreage reserve of the soll bank 
was returned to corn, (2) weather conditions 
were generally exceptionally good, (3) corn 
Supports were still too high, (4) support for 
other crops which compete with corn for 
acreage were reduced substantially in 1959, 
thus causing farmers to plant more corn, (5) 
many farmers are afraid that acreage allot- 
ments will be restored and so keep up 
high corn production because they want a 
good base. All these factors must be ac- 
counted for in explaining why farmers grew 
more corn in 1959 than they did in 1958. 
The reason which is not valid is the one 
which claims lower supports caused it. It's 
interesting to note also the increased disap- 
Pearance of corn this year, which indicates 
that more corn can be consumed than some 
of us might think. Total disappearance of 
corn during the marketing year ending last 
October 1 was 371 million bushels more than 
the previous record set the year before. No 
one really knows how much we might use if 
Supports were lowered further, 


CRITICISMS OF OUR CURRENT FARM PRICE 
SUPPORT PROGRAM 

During my service as administrative head 
of the U.S. farm price stabilization program, 
I witnessed firsthand the problems created 
by holding a price umbrella over farm com- 
modities which added new inventory to Goy- 
ernment warehouses while we worked des- 
Perately to get rid of the already existing 
hoards of surplus commodities. 

T am now living on and operating a grain 
. and livestock farm in northern Illinois. All 
of my income comes from this operation, 
As an operating farmer, I feel that individ- 
ual opportunity and an efficient agriculture 
are possible over the long run only if gov- 
ernment retreats from its current price sup- 
Port and production control program. Ihave 
two boys who are interested in farming. I 
have told them that before they commit 
themselves to a lifetime of hard work and a 
heavy debt, they should determine to their 
Own satisfaction whether they or the Gov- 
ernment will manage their farms. No Gov- 
ernment Official at a desk in Washington 
can better manage the farms of the Nation 
then the men who work these farms and who 
have their life savings tied up in them. 

The Illinois State Chamber of Commerce 
is fearful for the course of a free agriculture 
if the present trend is continued. We fore- 
see the possibility of an ever-growing series 
ot controls which would extend to all farm 
commodities and pose a threat to the free- 
dom of the farmer to operate his farm 
according to his own best judgment. 

If price supports are to be continued and 
controls over agricultural production are to 
be made effective, government will have to 
institute more rigid production restrictions. 
If Congress Is really serious about the need 
and desirability of controlling agricultural 
Production, it must impose restrictions not 
Only on land use but also on the other items 
used in agriculture production, such as fer- 
tilizer, machinery, irrigation, pesticides, and 
insecticides, and must limit the introduction 
of new techniques and high yielding seeds. 
The Tilinois State chamber and Ilinois 
farmers stand firmly opposed to such a bold 
encroachment on the rights of individual 
farmers. 

We also have observed with growing ap- 
Prehension the trend toward State trading 
and the nationalization of our Nation's 
Marketing machinery. Unless the volume 
ot Government acquisition and selling of 
farm commodities is reduced, our efficient 
private marketing system will suffer irrepar- 
able The tremendous accumula- 
tion of commodities in the hands of the 
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Commodity Credit Corporation presents an 
ever present danger to private holders and 
serves as s price depressant, 

As taxpayers and consumers, we are more 
and more concerned with the tremendous 
costs of the program. When spending for 
price stabilization programs skyrocket to 
present levels, something is certainly basic- 
ally wrong with the system. When the 
housewife and the low income city dweller 
ask why spending for farm price stabiliza- 
tion is so high, it becomes extremely diffi- 
cult to explain. If the present program is 
continued, I can only see a growing revul- 
sion to this waste with the result that the 
general public will dictate an abrupt and 
disastrous end to all price stabilization pro- 
grams. The potato fiasco of a few years ago 
may well be duplicated on a far grander 
scale unless a basic change is made, 

Effective solution to the farm problem 
might be expected from these tremendously 
expensive programs. Actually, the truth is 
quite to the contrary, Government hold- 
ings of price depressing surpluses are now 
greater than ever before. The value of this 
hoard of commodities has reached the stag- 
gering total of $9.2 billion and will probably 
exceed $10 billion later this year. 

While it would seem inconceivable that 
the Federal Government would engage in 
programs which actually contribute further 
to this farm dilemma, this is exactly what 
is happening. The Department of the In- 
terior's land reclamation program presents 
a striking example of this practice. The De- 
partment's efforts have resulted in annual 
additions of hundreds of thousands of 
acres to the Nation's farm land—1 million 
acres in the 6-year period ending in 1960 
alone. This has been taking place at the 
same time that millions of taxpayer's dol- 
lars were being spent to take land out of 
production. 

The agricultural conservation program of- 
fers another example of one farm program 
working at cross purposes with others. 
Financial assistance is made available under 
this program to farmers for conservation 
measures on individual farms. Eighty per- 
cent of the ACP payments in Ulinois are 
made to pay farmers to apply lime and phos- 
phate to their farmland. Few would ques- 
tion that this addition of fertilizer results 
in anything but increased crop yields. 
Nearly 70,000 Tilinois farmers benefited from 
this windfall during the fiscal year 1958 at 
a direct cost of nearly $7 million to the tax- 
payer. 

A vast bureaucracy is building up in agri- 
culture which is necessary to administer the 
farm programs which Congress has created, 
In Illinois alone, the number of people re- 
quired to handle the price stabilization and 
related programs on a State and local level 
has grown to large proportions. Several mil- 
lion dollars is spent each year to pay the 
salaries of hundreds of employees needed to 
carry out the program. in the State. 

RECOM MENDATIONS 

The public responsibility in agriculture’s 
problems is often misunderstood. The im- 
portance of this biggest of all industries to 
the well-being of the Nation cannot be un- 
derestimated. The fact that the prosperity 
of more than 20 million persons living on 
farms is tled directly to the fortunes of agri- 
culture is ample reason for its problems to 
be of concern to all. 

Public interest and responsibility by no 
means extend to a guarantee of a fixed price 
for farm commodities, a fixed return on capi- 
tal investment in farms or a fixed wage to 
farm workers, however. 

Because of the unusual nature of agricul- 
ture, there is a role which the public— 
through the Government—should assume. 
This role consists of continuing such tra- 
ditional and successful functions as estab- 
lishing grades and standards, disease pre- 
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vention and eradication, crop production and 
market reporting, helping to find new uses 
and new markets for farm commodities, bas- 
ic research and certain educational and ad- 
visory activity. These programs serve the 
best interest of society generally as well as 
farmers specifically. 

In order to help insure long-range solu- 
tion of current farm difficulties, existing 
pi which attempt to fix prices or con- 
trol production should be terminated as soon 
as possible and no new farm programs for 
any. commodity inaugurated, Experience of 
more than a quarter of a century strongly 
suggest that programs which are economi- 
cally sound are usually politically unac- 
ceptable. 

It is essential that the Government ap- 
proach to the agricultural situation be one 
that will enable a fiexible, dynamic farm 
industry to adjust to changing times and to 
take full advantage of the advances in tech- 
niques and technology which have and will 
become available to it. The Ulinois State 
Chamber of Commerce believes that im- 
plementation of the recommendations out- 
lined in the following paragraphs would 
provide a positive step in that direction. 

With the foregoing comments in mind, 
then, we urgently recommend that the fol- 
lowing changes be made in our farm pro- 
gram and earnestly urge your support of 
them. 

Price support adjustment 


The Agricultural Act of 1958 provided 
transitional price-support programs for feed 
grains, cotton, and rice. On the basis of 1 
year’s experience with these new programs 
and appraisal of the longer range provisions 
of the law it appears that producers of these 
commodities are moving toward firmer 
economic footing. The operation of this 
law should be observed closely to determine 
the advisability of future changes. The 
price-support programs affecting several 
farm commodities are still virtually un- 
changed from those that have been in op- 
eration over the last several years during 
which production has outrun market 
growth. As a result, serious surpluses have 
accumulated and are continuing to mount. 

We, therefore, recommend that programs 
affecting all price-supported commodities 
other than those included in the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1958 be replaced by new pro- 
grams that will provide for: 

(a) Termination of acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas, 

(b) Price-support levels which will move 
current output into use through normal 
channels of trade without reference to parity 
formulas, 

We further recommend that definite dates 
be set forth for the eventual termination of 
all farm commodity price supports. During 
the transition period to a free market price, 
it is recommended that price support be 
made available through the use of purchase 
agreements and recourse, interest bearing 
loans. 

Freeze existing surplus stocks 


To make possible the transition to a free 
market economy, isolate the existing Goy- 
ernment surplus stocks from the market 
while providing for their orderly disposal 
over a period of time by means which will 
not unduly disrupt markets. 

Make effective use of the soil bank 

Tighten up the conseryation reserve pro- 
gram of the soil bank and expand it as a 
means of facilitating resource adjustment in 
agriculture. 

Stop stimulation of surplus production 

Coordinate the interrelated functions of 
Federal agencies responsible for management 
of Goyernment-owned land, price-support 
activities, soil conservation work and land 
reclamation and development projects. 

Discontinue Federal financing of powcr 
and irrigation projects. 
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Sharply curtail spending for the agricul- 
tural conservation program and limit it to 
couservatlon measures which reduce physi- 
cal destruction of soil, including such meas- 
ures as reforestation of watershed areas. 

Encouraging development of new markets 

Continue public and private efforts to ex- 
pand markets for farm products at home 
and abroad on a sound economic basis. 

Continue emergency programs for disposal 
of surplus commodities in foreign countries 
until surpluses are reduced, but reexamine 
them with a view to improving their effec- 
tiveness and reducing their cost. 


Reorient research, education, and extension 
programs 

Expand and encourage public and private 
agricultural research and educational pro- 
grams to reduce production and marketing 
costs, to develop new uses and new markets, 
and to assist in other ways in the long-range 
improvement of agriculture. 

Encourage and help farmers with limited 
opportunities to move into more rewarding 
pursults so as to better their level of living. 

Governmental loan programs 

Set interest rates on Rural Electrification 
Administration loans and all other govern- 
mental loan projects at levels reflecting cur- 
rent capital costs. 

Put REA on a businesslike basis 


Provide for patron ownership of the REA 
cooperatives. 

SUMMARY 

Adoption of the chamber's recommenda- 
tions would result in immediate and long- 
range savings of billions of dollars in tax 
funds. Further, it would effectively ac- 
complish the following ends: 

Stop Government programs wiich actually 
contribute to the farm problem. 

Lower the prices paid for food and fiber by 
the consumer. 

Give farmers greater freedom to farm effi- 
ciency. 

Enable farmers to adjust to the changed 
conditions with a minimum of hardship, 

Establish a sound base for agricultural 
growth and prosperity through initiative, 
resourcefulness, and self-reliance. 

Halt the trend toward socialization of the 
Nation's farms and regulation of the Na- 
tion’s farmers. 

WHY WE ARE OPPOSED TO H.R. 10358 (FAMILY 

FARM INCOME ACT OF 1960) AND SIMILAR 

BILLS 


Up to this point we have criticized exist- 
ing programs and given you our views on the 
course future legislation in this field should 
take. I should like to make a few brief 
comments about a course of action to which 
we strenuously object. 

We are aware of the intense interest this 
committee has shown in H.R. 10358 and sey- 
eral similar House bills which have been 
introduced at this session of Congress. The 
course of action outlined in these bills, as 
we understand them, is not in the best in- 
terests of the American farmer, taxpayer, 
wage earner, consumer, or businessman. 
Here are some of the reasons for our views: 

1. The proposed legislation, as we read it, 
is replete with controls and provides for 
further intervention into the operation of 
ourfarms. This, we believe, is inherently dis- 
tasteful to farmers and is diametrically op- 
posed to the traditional concepts of our free 
enterprise system. Establishing quotas for 
every producer, as provided in the proposed 
act, is repugnant to me and most other farm- 
ers I know. 

2. Parity price is labeled as a “fair price” 
in this bill. The State Chamber urges dis- 
9 = os the outmoded, infiexible 

concep supporting prices. Parity 
is based on relationships which existed al- 
psy half a century ago. It does not take 
into account the tremendous technological 
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advances which have, taken place in agri- 
culture, the prices which buyers are willing 
to pay for farm commodities or the cost of 
supporting prices at high levels. If the par- 
ity price is accepted as standard, this means 
that wheat would be supported at about 
$2.37 a bushel or around $1.15 above the 
world market price. The effects of setting 
such a price on our export market would be 
disastrous. This is only a sample of what 
would happen in one commodity. 

3, Adoption of this legislation will result 
in drastic reduction in the number of jobs 
in certain agricultural industries. If our 
guess is correct, to achieve parity for hogs 
would take a reduction in production of 
between 30 and 40 percent. Have you traced 
the effect on the 30 to 40 percent on the 
Nation's packinghouse workers who would 
no longer be needed to process this meat? 
What will the effects be on the transportation 
industry, retail meatcutters, and others? 
Will such 30 or 40 percent cut in production 
mean that the American consumer is going 
to be eating 30 to 40 percent less pork? 

4. Prices to the consumer are obviously 
going to be higher if this approach is adopted. 
If the farmer receives an artificially high 
price for his commodities, this increase must 
eventually find its way into the price which 
the housewife pays for her food at the gro- 
cery store. This poses an additional burden 
on the consumer and would further restrict 
the market for food. 

5. The program, as outlined in the pro- 
posed bill, would seem to call for a whole 
new army of Government employees to ad- 
minister it. 

As I read the bill, I can visualize the need 
for hundreds of new officeworkers, admin- 
istrators and others from the local to the 
national levels and a whole raft of directives 
to implement the program. 

We are unalterably opposed to this legis- 
lation and urge you to reject it, 

CLOSING REMARKS 

On behalf of the Illinois State Chamber of 
Commerce and myself, I express our sincere 
appreciation to you for this opportunity to 
present to you today the views of this or- 
ganization on the very important matter of 
Federal farm legislation. 

Thank you, 


Free Asia Opposes U.S. Recognition of 
Red China, Farley Reports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following interview 
with Hon. James A. Farley held in Los 
Angeles, Calif., on March 2, 1960: 

Fare Asra Orrosxs U.S. RECOGNITION oF RED 
CHINA, FARLEY Reports 

Los Axxcktrs, Caurr., March 2.—Free Asia 
is overwhelmingly in agreement on one 
thing, inflexible opposition to U.S. recogni- 
tion of Red China, James A. Farley, world 
famous Democratic leader and board chair- 
man of the Coca-Cola Export Corp., reported 
here today on his return from a 6-week 
business trip to the South Pacific and Far 
East. 

“Leaders throughout free Asia pointed out 
to me on my recent trip,” Farley asserted, 
“that in the face of Communist China's ac- 
tion in Tibet, its invasion of Indian territory, 
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its subversive efforts against its neighbors, 
and Its refusal to renounce the use of force, 
it would be a great error to reward Commu- 
nist China by recognizing it or supporting 
its entry into the United Nations. 

“They maintained that until Communist 
China by its actions gives proof that it 
wishes to live in peace with its neighbors 
and is willing to cease its effort to under- 
mine their hard-won independence, noth- 
ing should be done to enhance the position 
or prestige of a Communist China regime, 
since this would simply increase Communist 
China's ability to increase its subversive 
action.” 4 

Pointing to the steady growth of the Coca- 
Cola business abroad, Farley reported that 
there are now 671 authorized Coca-Cola 
bottlers in 110 foreign countries. “Around 
the world, more Coca-Cola is consumed than 
all of the other international drinks com- 
bined,” he said. ‘Additional plants are con- 
tinuously being authorized to keep pace with 
the Increasing demand in foreign markets.” 


Voting Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21,1960 


Mr, GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, we have 
in Kansas City a very outstanding news- 
paper published by and in the interest of 
the Negro race. The Kansas City Call 
is an advocate of high ideals and good 
government, 

In an editorial which appeared in that 
publication on March 18, 1960, the laxity 
of the American people in exercising 
their right to vote was called to the at- 
tention of its readers, In all segments 
of American life, Mr. Speaker, people do 
not take the interest in their Govern- 
ment that they should. This applies to 
national elections as well as State and 
local. Often those who do not vote com- 
plain the loudest. The editor of the Call 
points out that all races neglect this 
important responsibility. 

I request, Mr, Speaker, that this edi- 
torial be included as part of my remarks: 
WE Don’r Use WHat WE Have 

While Congress argues over voting rights 
for Negroes in the South, Negroes in the 
North, where there are no restrictions, need 
to set about to use the voting rights that 
they already have. 

Up North, where we can vote, we don't. 
And down South, where they are denied the 
vote, Negro citizens are clamoring for it. 
Perhaps the Negro people in northern and 
border States would have greater respect for 
their voting rights and would use the ballot 
more regularly and more judiciously if they 
could be transplanted to the South for a 
few months, a few weeks or even a few days. 
Maybe if the Negroes up North could go 
down South and see how really important 
the ballot is, they would use it up here where 
it is free and open to everyone with no 
strings attached. 

For some reason, people in the North, white 
as well as Negroes, just do not go to the polls 
in their full strength. 

Take the last election held in Kansas 
City—the election on the annexation of four 
new territories, Although the issue was of 
vital importance to the future of Kansas 
City and it citizens, only 13 percent of the 
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voters took the time and trouble to register 
their opinions. 

Negroes are not the only ones who stay at 
home on election day, but Negroes, of all 
People, should appreciate the value of the 
vote. Citizens of color have been deprived 
of their rights in many areas of American 
life. They can correct many of the evils 
which beset them by wise use of the ballot. 
Instead, they play the ballot cheap and stay 
at home on election day. 

We are glad to see local organizations tak- 
ing steps to increase the voter registration 
among Negro citizens. No more worthwhile 
community enterprise could be undertaken 
at this point. 


Honor Degree Will Be Given Paul 
Flowers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recoxrp, I am attaching an 
~ article written by George Sisler, which 
appeared in the Memphis (Tenn.) Com- 
mercial Appeal on February 2, and 
which discloses that Paul Flowers, out- 
standing man of letters, will have con- 
ferred upon him by Erskine College at 
Due West, S.C., the honorary degree of 
doctor of literature. 

Mr. Flowers has long been recognized 
as an outstanding newspaperman. His 
daily column, which appears in the in- 
fluential Midsouth Commercial Appeal, 
is read by thousands of people daily. 
He is truly a man of great ability, and 
upon the recommendation of Dr. L. H. 
MeDaniel, of Tyronza, Ark., and others, 
the board of trustees selected Mr. Flow- 
ers for this very high honor, Dr. Mc- 
Daniel is known over the country as the 
country physician at Tyronza, Ark. He 
has made famous an annual meeting of 
doctors and others interested in medicine 
in his so-called “clinic in the cotton 
patch.“ 

The article follows: 

Honor DEGREE WILL Be GIVEN TO COLUMNIST 
(By George Sisler) 

For whatever reason you've followed Paul 
Flowers“ Greenhouse“ column on the daily 
editorial page of the Commercial Appeal, 
you are now assured that what you've en- 
joyed is literature. 

One of the Nation's leading colleges will 
prove itin May. 

That's when Erskine College at Due West, 
S. C., will confer upon the long-time “Green- 
house” columnist and bock editor the hon- 
orary degree of doctor of literature. 

Announcement was made yesterday by 
Dr. L. H. McDaniel of Tyronza, Ark., him- 
self ant alumnus of Erskine College and 
member of the institution's board of trus- 
tees. Dr. McDaniel, whose country-physi- 
cian office in Tyronza was long since made 
famous in the “Greenhouse” as the “Clinic 
in the Cotton Patch,” said Erskine officials 
approved his nomination of Mr. Flowers 
for the honorary degree last Friday. 

ENDORSED BY MANY 

The columnist’s nomination was endorsed 

by more than 30 civic, business and profes- 
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sional leaders, Dr, McDaniel said. Among 
those adding their recommendations to Dr. 
McDaniel’s nomination were Gov. Buford 
Ellington of Tennessee, former Goy. J. P. 
Coleman of Mississippi, Senators John C. 
Stennis, Democrat of Mississippi and Albert 
Gore, Democrat of Tennessee, Representa- 
tive Clifford Davis, Democrat of Tennessee, 
Mayor Henry Loeb of Memphis, and presi- 
dents of at least a dozen leading colleges and 
universities. 

“Erskine College officials based their de- 
cision on Paul Flowers’ ‘Greenhouse’ column 
and other writings submitted to them,“ Dr. 
McDaniel said. The degree will be conferred 
as part of the college's commencement ex- 
ercises May 30. Erskine is owned and oper- 
ated by the Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Church. 

BORN IN TRENTON 

Born at Trenton, Tenn., Mr. Flowers began 
his newspaper career as a reporter on the 
Lake Charles, La., American Press in 1924 
and served on newspapers at Alexandria and 
Shreveport, La., and Birmingham before a 
first brief stint on the Commercial Appeal 
in 1929, He moved on to the El Paso (Tex.) 
Times, returned to Birmingham and then 
went to the Ohio State Journal at Colum- 
bus as telegraph editor, while earning his 
bachelor and master degrees at Ohio State 
University, 

He then taught journalism at West Vir- 
ginia State University before coming home 
to the Commercial Appeal as “Greenhouse” 
columnist, his first piece of literature ap- 
pearing under its now famous heading 
October 8, 1943. 


Spirit of Brotherly Love Continues To 
Make Friends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, it is my privilege to call to the 
attention of my colleagues the following 
citation issued by Philadelphia’s greatest 
mayor, the Honorable Richardson Dil- 
worth, to my very good friend, Mr. Peter 
M. Del Borrello, 1431 South Juniper 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., whose wonder- 
ful work in the promotion of peace and 
brotherly love throughout the world is 
inspiring. 

I am indeed fortunate, to have Mr. 
Del Borrello as a friend and as a con- 
stituent: f 

Crry oF PHILADELPHIA, 
7 October 23, 1959, 
Mr. Perer M. DEL BorRELLO, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear MR. DEL Borretto: I want to take this 
opportunity to join with your many friends 
and colleagues in extending good wishes on 
your retirement from the Navy. 

I have read and heard accounts of your 
wonderful work In making friends for Phila- 
delphia and for the Navy through your many 
personal contacts with foreign visitors to 
our city, by inviting them to your home and 
affording them hospitality in the true Phila- 
delphla tradition. 

It is a source of great pride to me, as 
mayor, to have such fine citizens as yourself 
who live in Philadelphia, and who, by their 
deeds, communicate the real spirit. of 
brotherly love. 
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I wish you and your family the best of 
luck in the years ahead. I know they will 
be fruitful and rewarding years. 

Sincerely, 
„ a P 


Richard L. Neuberger 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I want, 
to insert in the Record a tribute to the 
late Senator Richard L. Neuberger 
penned by his friend, and mine, J. W. 
Forrester, Jr., editor of the Pendleton 
East Oregonian. I can think of no more 
stirring tribute to Dick Neuberger: 
|From the East Oregonian, Mar. 10, 1860] 

RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 
It isn't going to be easy to write this. It 


never is easy to write of a friend who has 


been taken by death, This is so very diffi- 
cult because my friendship with Dick Neu- 
berger goes back to the days when we were 
kids learning to be newspapermen. It was 
a friendship that came, over the years, to 
mean more to me than I can express to you. 

Dick Neuberger’s death is a tragedy for so 
many people, not alone his friends. There 
was so much ahead for him to do, tasks that 
no one else in Oregon could do as well. 

Before he went to the U.S. Senate he was 
established as a writer whose stories on any 
subject were sought by all the best maga- 
zines and by such great newspapers as the 
New York Times and the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 

In less than 6 years in the U.S. Senate he 
became a statesman who was admired and 
respected by men on both sides of the aisle 
for his intellect, his capacity to serve the 
people of his State and his fairness and 
tolerance. 

Because of the respect Members of both 
parties had for him, he was getting more 
and more done for Oregon. He worked as 
effectively with many Republicans as he did 
with Democrats in the Senate. Members of 
the Republican Party in Oregon knew that 
he would unfailingly place the interests of 
all citizens of Oregon ahead of any other 
consideration. They knew that need 
not hesitate about going to him with their 
problems. 

A few days ago he told me he intended 
to serve (if Oregonians desired that he 
should) one more term in the Senate, He 
wanted to do that because there was a lot 
of unfinished business in the Senate he 
wanted to have a hand in. He had become 
so effective in the Senate in his first term 
that he most certainly would have accom- 
plished much in the second. 

Another term and then he was coming 
home to Oregon to spend the rest of his 
years writing and enjoying life with close 
friends. 

Dick Neuberger had an almost unbeliey- 
able capacity for work. He fulfilled his 
duties as Senator as well as any man Ore- 
gon has sent to Washington. But he also 
found time to write for magazines and 
newspapers, to carry on personal corres- 
pondence that would have kept most men 
busy had they nothing else to do, to make 
a great number of speeches, and to read 
every week more than most of us get to in 
a month, 
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His personal correspondence was of amaz- 
ing magnitude. Children of his friends 
always were in his thoughts. He wrote to 
them and sent them gifts. So many letters 
to parents on important matters contained 
special messages for their children. 

He loved young people. When he went to 
the Senate he was offered patronage rights. 
What was his first choice? To appoint a 
Senate page. He established a research in- 
ternship on his staff for outstanding gradu- 
ates of Oregon colleges in political science 
and journalism. He gave a large portion of 
his earnings from magazines to Oregon col- 
leges as scholarship funds. The book he 
wrote for children about the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition was a bestseller. 

His devotion to the preservation of natural 
resources was deep rooted. He paid the 
wonders and beauties of nature more than 
lipservice, as all who read his magazine arti- 
cles knew. There was no subject he enjoyed 
more writing about. He enjoyed even more 
a day at the beach or at a lake or on a moun- 
tain trail. One of the most enjoyable days 
I’ve had was spent with the Neubergers on 
the beach at Ecola Park, a day of such beauty 
that we spoke of it many times thereafter. 

Dick could have done so much for this 
State and its citizens in the years ahead. 
But there is nothing to be gained now in 
s ting upon that. Let us speak instead 
of the high place he has in the history of 
this State because of all he accomplished in 
47 years, as a writer, State legislator, and 
U.S. Senator, and in countless other ways. 
Those who knew him intimately saw early 
a man of great stature, a stature that others 

later. When he was elected to 
the US. Senate, I said to some who had 
doubts, “Dick Neuberger will be a fine Sen- 
ator. Just give him time. He has all the 
qualities that a man needs to be a great 
Senator,” That he measured up was so well 
recognized throughout Oregon that it was 
conceded by almost all the politicians that 
he would be reelected by the biggest margin 
ever given a candidate for the Senate from 
this State. 

I could write much, much more about Dick 
Neuberger. But much of it would be per- 
sonal and this is not the place for that. I 
shall close by saying that no man will pass 
oe way whom I shall think better of— 

W. F. 


Antarctica 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, among 
the resolutions adopted by the 65th State 
conference of the Minnesota Daughters 
of the American Revolution is one of 
special interest at this time. It urges 
the President to take such steps as are 
necessary to secure our interest in the 
continent of Anarctica. 

Inasmuch as a treaty measure is pend- 
ing before the other body, it is appro- 
priate that serious consideration be given 
to protection of our legitimate interests 
in this vital area. 

The full text of Resolution 9 follows: 

ANTARCTICA 
Whereas American citizens have discovered 


more of the south polar continent than all 
other nations combined; and 
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Whereas Antarctic’s potential is in mineral 
wealth and strategic bases in the coming age 
of ballistic missiles; and 

Whereas there is no reason to dispose of 
Antarctic territories to other than the eight 
nations that earned them: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Minnesota Daughters 
of the American Revolution opposes ratifica- 
tion in the U.S. Senate of the Antarctic 
Treaty signed December 1, 1959, with the 
U.S.S.R. and 10 other nations which would in- 
ternationalize the Antarctic; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States is hereby urged to proclaim the 
sovereignty of the United States over her 
rightful territories in the Antarctic at once 
and, as already proposed in Congress, nego- 
tiate promptly with the seven other claim- 
ants to settle boundaries, thus retaining the 
Antarctic in Western hands. 


Soviet Is Backing Cuba Against United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1980 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


orp, I include the following article by 
Mr. Max Frankel which appeared in the 


New York Times on Sunday, March 13, 


1960: 

Sovier Is BACKING CUBA AGAINST UNTTED 
SraTes—Prres AND RADIO SUPPORTING CAS- 
TRO'S ATTACKS OVER SHIP EXPLOSION 

(By Max Frankel) 

Moscow, March 12.—The Soviet Govern- 
ment lent moral support this week to 
Premier Fidel Castro's assauits on the U.S. 
Government. 

Moscow has followed the Cuban leader's 
line, letting Havana choose the interpreta- 
tions of events and the charges against 
Washington and then making available the 
Soviet press and radio for their dissemina- 
tion. 

The picture of crisis ín the Western Hemi- 
sphere has been so sharp that no Soviet 
reader this week would be surprised tomorrow 
if he were to learn of a U.S, military assault 
on Cuba or a break in diplomatic relations. 

The Soviet Union’s support of Cuban at- 
tacks on the United States came less than a 
month after the signing of Soviet-Cuban 
economic and political agreement. It is be- 
lieved to be notice to all countries having 
difficulties with Washington that they can 
look to Moscow for aid and comfort, 

MIXOYAN VISIT RECALLED 


During a visit of First Deputy Premier 
Anatas I. Mikoyan to Havana last month the 
Soviet Union lent Cuba $100 million for 12 
years at 2.5 percent and agreed to buy 5 mil- 
lion tons of sugar in 5 years. 

This week’s campaign in Moscow focused 
on Cuba’s charges that the United States 
had a part in explosions aboard a munition- 
laden French vessel in Havana harbor last 
Saturday. 

The explosion was first described by Tass, 
the official press agency, in a brief dispatch 
that appeared last Sunday in Izvestia, the 
Government paper. Pravda, the nation’s 
leading paper, did not take note of the event 
until Tuesday, when it had become clear 
that the Cuban Government intended to 
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make an issue of the explosion in its came 
paign against the United States. 

Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko sent 
a message of sympathy to Foreign Minister 
Raul Roa, of Cuba, Pravda printed long 
quotations from Dr. Castro’s speech at the 
funeral of victims of the explosions in which 
the Premier implied U.S. involvement. 


REPORTS DESCRIBE OUTRAGE 


Since then daily Tass dispatches from 
Havana have described the popular outrag® 
against the United States. Tass reports 
from New York have described press demands 
that Cuba be punished.“ 

On Wednesday Moscow papers published ® 
reply by Forielgn Minister Roa to Mr. Gro- 
myko'’s condolences. The papers headlined 
the following sentence of the reply: “Thanks 
for such a clear demonstration of solidarity.” 

This morning Pravda published a Tass 
article dated Tuesday to report that Secre- 
tary of State Christian A. Herter had “made 
rude onslaughts“ against the Cuban Goyern- 
ment. 

This was an allusion to Havana's charge 
that Mr. Herter had insulted the Cuban 
representative in Washington in protesting 
against Dr. Castro’s funeral oration. Pravd® 
has also reported anti-U.S. editorials in Revo- 
lucion, semiofficial Havana newspaper. 

Tass cites quotations from U.S. newspapers 
to show that military economic and diplo- 
matic action against Cuba is imminent. 

The Soviet press and radio describe the 
Castro government as revolutionary, picture 
all criticism of it as counterrevolutionary. 
call Cuban police forces the people’s militia, 
and otherwise apply terms invested with 
sympathetic meaning in Soviet society. 

Observers here expect the establishment 
soon of diplomatic relations between Mos- 
cow and Havana. Recent dealings have been 
handied in Havana by Soviet officials nor- 
mally asisgned to Mexico City. 


CHINESE REDS BACK CUBA 


The Chinese Communist press and radio 
have been vigorously supporting Premier 
Fidel Castro’s charges of U.S. responsibility 
for the Havana explosion. 

The Kwangming Daily last week said the 
explosion “is an another barbarous crime 
perpetrated by U.S. imperialism after its re- 
cent bombing of Cuba’s urban and rural 
areas” and “the people of the world stand 
on the side of the Cuban people and are 
against the U.S. interventionists.” 


Hard Worker for Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 21,1960 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing two articles from the New York 
Times of March 21, 1960: 

Harp WORKER FOR AGED; AIME JOSEPH FORAND 

WASHINGTON, March 20—The Forand bill 
is known from coast to coast. Butits author, 
Representative AIME JOSEPH ForaNnp, Demo- 
crat, of Rhode Island, remains almost anony- 
mous in comparison with the political issue 
he has raised. This is whether there should 
be a law to provide for medical care to the 
aged under the social security system. Mr. 
Foranp, a slightly bald, round, cigar-smoking 
man of medium size and somewhat lackluster 
manner, is an authentic example of a tradi- 
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tional type of American—the self-made suc- 
céss. He never got past the 7th grade in 
school—but on the now-defunct Providence 
News he edited the copy of newspapermen 
who were college graduates. He has been a 
Member of Congress for 22 years. Well 
versed in State and local politics he first 
came to Washington with the idea of learn- 
ing the national scene and becoming a politi- 
cal commentator. 

He found the national scene satisfying, and 
became part of it. An observer says he is 
& “putty character” who ducks a hot fight on 
unpopular issues. 

Many who have conversed with him about 
legislation have paid him the compliment of 
believing him to be a learned lawyer. But 
his law degree is an honorary LL.D. from 
Providence College. 

“My father became totally blind from cata- 
Tracts over both eyes when I was 12 years 
old,“ he says when explaining his lack of 
formal education. 

“He was totally blind for a year. There 
Were eight children around our table, and one 
daughter was bringing home $8 a week, I 
had to go to work. 

“From that time on it was home study for 
Mme—a la Lincoln. 

“I took a bookkeeping course sold by Sears- 
Roebuck. I went to night school and took 
shorthand until I could write 100 words a 
Minute. I then was working in a cotton 
mill. I put an ad in the paper asking for 
Office work, saying salary was no object to me, 
experience was my goal. I got a job with a 
sheet metal and roofing outfit at $3 a week. 
In 2 months the bookkeeper quit, and I took 
his work on too—my salary was raised to $5 
a week.” 

Mr. Forawp sometimes amuses himself by 
trying to name all the jobs he held on his 
Way up—and finishes off by saying it would 
be easier to name the jobs he didn't hold. 

He worked for a wholesale baking company 
for 4 years before and 4 years after his service 
in World War I. He was in charge of 25 
delivery routes for baked goods, rising at 
2 am. to walk 4 miles to work. He has 
driven a dump truck, worked with pick and 
shovel. He has worked in a grocery store, 
Sold lubricating oils. He has serviced radio 
Sets. He has served as a private chauffeur to 
two different families. 

But slways his evenings were spent in 
Study. He says it pald off. 

From 1923 to 1927, Mr. Foranp was a mem- 
ber of the Rhode Island House of Represent- 
Atives. After service as secretary to two 
Members of Congress in Washington, he was 
made chief of the Rhode Island State divi- 
Sion of soldiers’ relief and commandant of 
the Rhode Island Soldiers’ Home. 

Mr. Foranp says it was this first-hand ex- 
Derience with the medical needs of the aged 
that prompted his introduction of the 
Forand bill in 1957. 

“The needy will never again be just statis- 
tics to anybody who has to deal with their 
Personal problems,” he says, But he never 
Tails to add: “If anybody has a better solu- 
tion on medical care to the aged than I have, 
let them come up with it.” 

Of the American Medical Association, 
which vigorously opposes the Forand bill, its 
author repeatedly remarks: “I thank the 
AM.A. It has done far more to publicize 
my bill than I could possibly do.” 

A joiner, Mr. Foranp belongs to Elks, 
Eagles, Lions Club, Knights of Columbus 
(fourth degree), French-American organiza- 
tlons—he comes from French stock—vVet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. 

He was born at Fall River, Mass., on May 
23, 1895, and moved as a child to Rhode 
Island. He married Gertrude Bedard in 
1931. They have no children. 

He has been a member of the House Ways 
and Means Committee since January, 1943, 
5 now ranks second on the Democratic 
Side, 
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FPoranp BEL Mat FLOODS Concress—Javirs 
Orrs 700 LETTERS IN 2 WEEKs—WRITERS 
ARE 2 To 1 BEHIND Am TO AGED 

(By Bess Furman) 

Wasuincron, March 20.—The name of a 
Member of ‘Congress from the smallest State 
in the Union far and away tops those men- 
tioned in the incoming mail of the senior 
Senator from New York. 

This phenomenon is more or less repeated 
throughout Senate and House Office Build- 
ings as Members of Congress struggle with 
the issue of medical care for the aged—now 
simply dubbed from coast to coast the 
Forand bill. 

Briefly. this is a plan promulgated by 
Representative AIME J. Foranp, of Rhode 
Island, whereby the social security payroll 
tax would be raised for employers and em- 
ployees to pay for medical care for old-age 
and survivor insurance beneficiaries. 

Introduced a few days before the close of 
Congress in 1957, the Forand bill gained mo- 
mentum in 1958 and 1959 and is going strong 
in this election year of 1960. 

In the office of New York's Senator Jacos 
K. Javrrs mail mentioning the Forand bill 
by name has doubled in the last 4 weeks. 

This mail has become “uncontested first” 
among the 100 topics on which the Senator's 
staff keeps tally. In January and February 
Forand letters ran around 400 a month. Be- 
tween March 1 and March 15 the tally 
jumped to more than 700 letters. 

MAIL FAVORS MEASURE 


The March mail has been running 2 to 1 
in favor of the Forand bill. The “for” mail 
comes mostly from labor unions, clubs of 
retired persons, and retired individuals who 
have chronic illnesses or have had operations. 

The “against” mail is preponderantly from 
physicians, but also voices the views of in- 
surance companies, pharmaceutical houses 
and businessmen objecting to a rise in the 
payroll tax. When the aged speak for them- 
selves, they are spunky. 

Excerpts from a few representative letters 
follow: 

FOR FORAND BILL 

“I am 80 years old, 64 years in industry; 
sickness has taken my home, insurance poli- 
cies, and now a pauper's oath, so as to get 
Medical care. Fine thing for a democracy. 
May I in all fairness ask you and your col- 
leagues how you can vote against this bill” 
when, from the President on down to the 
newest Members of Congress, you will get 
free socialized medicine at either the Walter 
Reed or Bethesda hospitals? After all we 
retired old folks paid the taxes that erected 
these hospitals for our political boys to have 
no worries about sickness and its tremendous 
expense.” 

“I haven't been to a doctor In almost 4 
years and I just can't afford to go.” 

“The cost of medical care for people over 
60 years of age is exorbitant. I am a mem- 
ber of this age group.” € 

“Surely a country so free spending abroad 
can take care of its elderly population, Cer- 
tainly it makes more sense than the bomb 
shelter plan Rocky (Governor Rockefeller) is 
trying to push.” 

AGAINST FORAND BILL 


“I am not only strenuously against the 
Forand bill because of the many objections 
voiced by the American Medical Association, 
but I find it absolutely impossible to justify 
any legal act which will saddle my children 
and grandchildren with a completely un- 
necessary tax burden.” 

“It would seriously weaken if not destroy 
the entire social security structure.” 

“Tt is socialized medicine.” 

“It is the opening wedge for a Government- 
controlled program of health insurance." 

“Our private insurance companies will 
always do a far better job at far less expense 
than the Government could ever hope to do.” 
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Birmingham Bar Association Opposes 
Voting Referee Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. HUDDLESTON, Mr. Speaker, 
under leave heretofore granted, I insert 
herewith in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a resolution which was adopted a few 
days ago by the executive committee of 
the Birmingham Bar Association in op- 
position to the voting referee proposal 
presently being considered in the House 
of Representatives. The Birmingham 
Bar Association is composed of all law- 
yers licensed to practice in the city of 
Birmingham, Ala., and the opinions ex- 
pressed in this resolution are those of 
the best legal talent available in my dis- 
trict. I urge that every Member of the 
House of Representatives give this reso- 
lution very careful consideration: 

RESOLUTION OF THE BIRMINGHAM Bar 
ASSOCIATION 


Whereas there is now pending before the 
2d session of the 86th Congress of the 
United States certain legislation relating to 
so-called civil rights which is but a patent 
attempt to further infringe upon the rights 
reserved and guaranteed to the several 
States, and to the individual citizens thereof 
under the Constitution of the United States; 
and 

Whereas the legislation thus proposed is 
inimical to the best interest of the people of 
the United States of America, and, if adopted, 
would tend to create discord, violence, and 
disunity among the people of this country 
and spread further disrespect for law and 
order and would gravely distort and im- 
measurably impair the respect of the people 
for courts in general, and the Federal judi- 
cial system, in particular; and 

Whereas many of the provisions of the pro- 
posed legislation are as objectionable to the 
people of this country, in this day and age, 
as were the provisions of the Reconstruc- 
tion Acts, which were unfortunately and 
vindictively adopted over a Presidential veto 
in the not too distant past; and 

Whereas the executive committee of the 
Birmingham Bar Association views with 
alarm, the continued efforts of the Federal 
Government to encroach upon and invade 
the constitutional rights reserved to the 
States and to the people under the pretext 
of guaranteeing “civil rights“ to certain seg- 
ments of the population now residing in the 
several States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the executive committee of 
the Birmingham Bar Association, in meeting 
duly assembled, a quorum being present, 
That said committee, on behalf of the Birm- 
ingham Bar Association, does hereby oppose 
the enactment into law of any provisions 
of so-called civil rights legislation now pend- 
ing before the 86th Congress of the United 
States, which create or authorize, or tends to 
create or authorize, the appointment by the 
Federal judiciary, or by any other Depart- 
ment of the Federal Government, of any ref- 
eree to police voting qualifications or voting 
procedures in the several States, or of any 
registrar to undertake to create a Federal 
system of registration of voters in the sev- 
eral States; be it further 

Resolved, That the Members of the Con- 
gress from the State of Alabama be advised 
by the president of the Birmingham Bar 
Association of this expression of concern 
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With the legislation pending es aforesaid, and 
that each Member of the Congress from the 
State of Alabama be and he hereby is com- 
mended for the vigorous and determined 
opposition heretofore manifested against 
such legislation; be it further 

Resolved, That Members of the Congress 
from the State of Alabama be and each of 
them is hereby urged unrelentingly to con- 
tinue to oppose and fight against the pas- 
sage of any legislation which tends to under- 
mine or subvert judicial processes long 
established in this country, or which im- 
pairs, or tends to impair, the integrity and 
respect of our judicial system and its ad- 
ministration of justice; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be spread 
upon the minutes of this meeting and copies 
thereof forwarded promptly by the presi- 
dent and secretary to each Member of the 
Congress from the State of Alabama and to 
the press and to such other persons and 
organizations as the president of this asso- 
ciation may deem appropriate. 


Marine Corps May Get New Cold War 
7 Mission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21,1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in the 
mounting discussions of U.S. foreign pol- 
icies, it is gratifying to note an increase 
in the number of thoughtful articles by 
writers of responsibility as well as cour- 
age. The latest is an informative discus- 
sion by Mr. Anthony Harrigan in the 
March 13, 1960, issue of the News and 
Courier, Charleston, S.C., one of the 
Nation’s most ably edited newspapers. 
Because of its pertinence, I commend the 
article for reading by all concerned with 
the formulation of U.S. policies: 


[From the Charleston (S. C.) News and 


Courier, Mar, 13, 1960 


Marine Corps May Get New Cotp Wan 
MISSION 
(By Anthony Harrigan) 

How can the United States outthing, out- 
plan and outperform the Communist enemy 
in use of military forces for political ends? 

That is one of the survival issues facing 
our country. It is not the nation that has 
the most missiles that will win the cold war, 
but the nation that finds new ways of using 
its military power in situations short of a 
big war. 

The Soviets have proved resourceful in 
discovering ways to apply their military 
strength. They armed the North Koreans 
who fought against the United States. At 
present, the Soviets are helping Chinese 
Communists to build a submarine fleet. Red 
Army tanks have been used by Nassar's 
United Arab Republic in attacks on Israel. 
Moscow-trained military advisers are with 
the Syrian Army. Reports are coming from 
Latin America that a legion of Communists 
will be formed to fight for any nation 
threatened by US. “reactionaries.” 

American traditions make it hard for this 
country to adjust to Soviet cold war tech- 
niques, For example, the United States in 
years past has laid stress on separation of 
military action and political action. But 
today, when the Communist enemy fights 
with a combination of bribery, political 
leaflets and guerilla groups, separation of 
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military and political action is a handicap 
to the United States. 

Lack of political preparation of America’s 
fighting men was evident in Korea, where 
many U.S. prisoners of war were unequipped 
to face Communist brainwashing. Because 
other Koreas and Lebanons are likely to oc- 
cur, the United States must face up to the 
changed ways of war. 

News ways of war are being put into prac- 
tice in the two great underdeveloped areas 
of the world—Latin America and Africa. 
Both areas are the home of unstable coun- 
tries suffering from political immaturity 
and explosive nationalism. 

Not even the basic political blueprint has 
appeared in Africa. Though new African 
nations are gaining independence each year, 
the political pattern is unsettled. Ghana 
soon may be locked in political struggle with 
Nigeria over which nation will dominate west 
Africa. Armed conflict cannot be ruled out. 

The outcome of this and other struggles 
on the Dark Continent concerns the United 
States. Where the United States has a stake 
in the outcome of a political dispute, the 
need may arise for intervention at some 
point on the spectrum of politico-military 
activity. 

Many of the new nations in Africa have 
strategic importance. Somalia, now an 
Itallan mandate area, and British and French 
Somaliland border respectively the Indian 
Ocean and the Gulf of Aden. They overlook 
the southern approaches to Red and Arabian 
Seas and wash against Iran, Pakistan, and 
India. 

India is a neutral nation, but the other 
two are allied to the United States. If So- 
malia, which will soon gain its independence, 
were ruled by a pro-Communist regime, the 
seapower of the United States and its allies 
would be endangered in the Indian Ocean. 
Red naval units based on the east coast of 
Africa could seal off that part of the world 
from the Western democracies. 

Neither can the United States ignore the 
successes of communism in Latin America. 
One of the principal objectives of Cuba's rey- 
olutionary government is to drive the United 
States from its great naval base at Gunnta- 
namo Bay. Throughout the Caribbean are 
important listening devices that help guard 
the American mainland against Soviet sub- 
marine attack. Leftist rule of the Caribbean 
Federation, for example, would mean real 
risks for the American people. 

Trouble in Latin America is not new, Dur- 
ing the 1920's and 1930's the U.S. Navy and 
the US. Marine Corps were called up to 
exercise a stabilizing force in the Caribbean 
and Central America. 

An era of good neighbor relations led to 
withdrawal of Marines. But the stepped-up 
tempo of trouble in this hemisphere sug- 
gests that the United States may have to 
link military force to political activity. 

If intervention is again a possibility, the 
United States must give thought to actual 
techniques The French experience in Al- 
geria makes clear that police actions require 
special training of troops. 

In 1956, Brig. Gen. Paris de Bollardiere, 
a French military zone commander in Al- 
geria, developed a new approach to pacifi- 
cation; He sald: “We are separated by a 
wall from the Moslem community.“ Realiz- 
ing this dificulty he temporarily abolished 
orthodox military organizations. He formed 
small units that combined political work 
with attacks against terrorists. Thus the 
French military forces became closely identi- 
fied with a villager’s safety and security. 

The time may not be distant when the 
U.S. Marine Corps will be called on to utilize 
similar techniques. If ordered into Cuba, 
the Corps would want to identify itself with 
Cuban groups that opposed the Castro 
forces, Political pacification would not be 
easy for the Marine Corps today, which 
stresses amphibious warfare and vertical 
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envelopment with helicopter attack forces. 
In retirement now are the officers and non- 
coms who restored order in Haiti and Nicara- 
gua in years past. The whole focus of the 
Marine Corps has changed as a result of its 
experience as an assault force in World War 
II. But a new emphasis on -pacification 
duties may be necessary because of the na- 
tional stake in holding down Communist ~ 
movements, 

Because the marines are a flexible, battle- 
ready professional fighting force, they may 
well become the national instrument for 
checking Communist indirect aggression. 
this Is the case, marines may have to be 
given new and different training in lan- 
guages, political administration, and pacifi- 
cation methods. Techniques of political 
persuasion may have to be taught not to 
a small handful of high-ranking officers, but 
on the squad level. £ 

This sort of mission would be a new ope 
to the American Armed Forces. But as Com- 
munists make clear, they are en- 
gaged in a war that could last decades. 
The counterattack against Communist ac 
tivity in Cuba, or even Africa, must be 
made with weapons and tactics that are suit- 
able. 


Ireland the Gift Giver—An Address De~ 
livered by the Right Reverend Monsi- 
gnor John K. Cartwright on March 17, 
1960, at the Banquet of the Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick, Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, on the 
occasion of St. Patrick’s Day last week 
I was privileged to attend the annual 
banquet of the Friendly Sons of St. Pat- 
rick here in Washington. The whole 
program was wonderful and the evening 
was a happy and festive one indeed. 
One of the real highlights of the occa- 
sion was the singularly fine address 
delivered by the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor John K. Cartwright of St. Mat- 
thew's Cathedral here in our Nation’s 
Capital. Needless to say, I have listened 
to a great many speeches on the many 
St. Patrick’s Days I have celebrated 
over the years. Monsignor Cartwright’s 
address ranks among the very finest I 
have ever heard. Its high quality is 
immediately apparent and stems in 
large part, I feel, from its overall tone 
of universality—a quality not often 
found in speeches commemorating St- 
Patrick's Feast Day. I take pleasure, 
Mr. Speaker, in placing this address in 
the Recorp so that all may have the 
benefit of its message. The monsignor’s 
speech follows: 

IRELAND THE Girt GIVER 

There is a tradition of good will and of 
almost mystical friendliness which invests 
this feast when men of different races take on 
an Imaginative citizenship in the Irish race. 
The same spirit of good will and compliment 
is prevalent tn the eulogies of St. Patrick. 
Sometimes the compliments abound In fancy 
rather than in the sober reality of historical 
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Tealization. And it is a pity that a sort of 
mist—legendary however beautiful—seems 
to gather around one who nevertheless lived 
in the real world of the fifth century and 
Whose achievement was one of the most 
Powerful in human history. St. Patrick's 
Mission made a whole people a part of 
Christendom and therefore a part of Euro- 
Pean history, and therefore a part of our 
history. There was about him a splendor of 
instantaneous success that is nearly unique. 
There was also a unanimity on the part of 
the people whom he won. St. Patrick and 
companions were apostles, missionaries, 
teachers, But they were not martyrs. And 
here again in the marvelous welcome given 
to his message there was something strange 
and marvelous and not to be forgotten. 

With your permission, however, I shall 
dwell tonight not so much on St. Patrick 
and his work but on the centuries that were 
its consequences. 

My subject is Ireland. the Gift Giver.” As 
Such I ask you to dwell with me for a mo- 
Ment upon the rich endowments, the rich 
generostty of its people in the past, and upon 
its rich potentialities for further contribu- 
tions in the present and the future. 

In the very distant past of Roman impe- 
Tialism the Celtic peoples pass before the 
lens of history. They succumbed at first to 
the Roman sword and afterward to the or- 
Banizing genius of the Roman lawyer and 
engineer. But they were not, for all that, 
an inferior people. The ancient writers in- 
cluding Caesar, who conquered them, recog- 
nized in them a people who had something 
to give to even Rome. Lucan, the poet, 
Saluted the bards, the spiritual leaders of the 
Celtic tribes as those to whom was given 
knowledge “of the gods and the powers of 
heaven“ “From you,” he said, “we learn 
that the frontier of man’s spirit is not the 
senseless grave;—cdeath, if your lore be true, 
is but the passage to enduring life.” 

“The frontier of man's spirit is not the 
Senseless grave,“ So thought the Roman of 
the Celt, who awakened within his civilized 
And conventional mind the wild surmises of 

spirit, the haunting conviction of im- 
Mortality which is native to the immortal 
soul of man. Such was not the only, but 
the chief contribution of the Celt. The Ro- 

gave him roads and commerce and 
Stability. He awakened in the Roman the 
Suggestion which precedes the faith that 
the frontier of man's spirit is not the sense- 
less grave.” The Roman worked and fought 
and built, ylelding structures that might 
Serve the purpose of this world’s day. The 
Celt, even before he was a Christian, pointed 
beyond the horizons of this world’s sunlight 
to the vaster issues of the everlasting day 
When man's true destiny will be accom- 
Plished. 

The time was to come when Rome's im- 
Perial secret perished from his mind and 
heart. The legions vanished, the roadways 
fell Into decay, commerce shrank, schools 
disappeared, art was corrupted, the Roman 
Peace gave place to chaos and the laws 
yielded to anarchy. Civilization gave place 
to barbarism. The fair cities with. their 
temples and porticoes were replaced with the 
hovel structures of those who came from 
the forests. The power of reason and the 
human mind to advance upon the wilder- 
ness seemed to be lost. And on the ancient 
frontiers the children of civilized Rome and 
Civilized Celt alike trembled within the 
diminishing circle of the light. 

Then came salvation. Within the frontiers 
the bishop and the Benedictine arrested the 
ravaging hand and directed the new tribes on 
their path to the new civilization of the 
Middle And on the frontiers a re- 
newed civilization, not the Roman Empire 
but Christendom, achleved anew its powers 
Of expansion and of carrying the mission of 
light to the peoples who sat in darkness. 

If we are civilized today we owe it to the 
Past. Not to one past but to many pasts: the 
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past of Greece and Rome and equally with 
these to the glorious and sometimes unap- 
preciated past of the Middle Ages. The men 
of the centuries from the fifth to the tenth 
strove pitifully and piously to save the frag- 
ments of their past. And in the nobility of 
that struggle was achieved a new present 
as the basis for an even nobler future. Upon 
the work of those five centuries you and I 
depend for letters, for art, for music, for 
government. Science itself which is the 
creation of our own time and which some- 
times makes our own times seems very self- 
sufficient—science itself is born to us but 
the stream of its blood comes down from 
those noble and pathetic ages when men and 
women yielded their courage to protect the 
diminished yet precious inheritance which 
their age had given to them, and in the 
midst of exiguous resources and sterile ruins 
gave birth again to mankind's creative pow- 
ers. 

Those five centuries were great not so 
much for their achievement but for what 
they made possible to the high Middle Ages 
and to us. And in those great five centuries 
one of the greatest names is borne by those 
who did the greatest deeds, the scholars and 
the monks of Ireland. Sedulius Scotus at 
Liege whose verses carried into Christian 
expression the ancient Celtic longing for 
immortality, Virgilius at Salzburg who, long 
before the instruments of modern science 
were invented, reflected the scientific long- 
ing to break the limits of time and space; 
John Scotus Erigena who opened again for 
northern peoples the problems that were first 
stated in Ionian and Apulian cities by Thales 
and Pythagoras. These names are perhaps 
not in much currency among us today. But 
if others forget, let Irishmen remember that 
the gifts of scientific curiosity and literary 
expression and philosophic thought which 
are the very blossom of civilization were 
given to the ancestors of Englishmen and 
Frenchmen and Germans and Americans over 
1,000 years ago by Irishmen. It was not al- 
ways Irishmen who gave them, and they were 
given not only by Irishmen then. But the 
Irish gave them and gave them chiefly at 
the time when the rest of us needed them 
most, at a critical age of danger and spir- 
itual starvation. And had it not been for 
those generous gifts of ancient Ireland, the 
rest of us might be Franks today instead of 
Frenchmen, Teutons instead of Germans, 
Anglo-Saxons (or even Jutes) instead of 
Englishmen. And America might still be a 
continent of Cherokees and Iroqouis. 

And note how these great scholars became 
the pilgrims and colonists of Christendom on 
its frontiers. Today there are cities in the 
heart of Europe which then were village out- 
posts of culture. In those places there 
lingers in many a name and many a monu- 
ment the remembrance of the Irish pioneers. 
Their monasteries helped to keep religion 
and learning in Rouen before it became the 
Athens of the Normans; in Cambrai where it 
fronted on the desert northern flatlands; in 
Cologne when the Rhine was a crossingplace 
for savages and before anyone had seen even 
in imagination a Gothic spire; in Luxeuil 
when Columbanus wrestled with the cruel 
and lustful strength of the Burgundians; in 
Rheims when it was just becoming the bap- 
tismal front of Christian France; in Ratisbon 
before the first of the Danube's valleys had 
become a hearth of ordered industry and 
peace; in St. Gall when the austere mountain 
solitudes behind it were not yet won for 
either faith or patriotism; in Bobbio when 
the Alpine passes had been lost to the wild- 
erness and Italy's frontier shrank to the 
Apennines. To all these places the Irish 
came. On all that march of Christendom 
they brought gifts to men, and bright in the 
coronets of those crested cities are the 
emeralds of Irish faith and Irish learning. 

These ancient achievements are our mem- 
orles. Yet the Irish people do not rest only 
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upon ancient glories half lost in the Celtic 
twilight or dim in the distant balefires of 
the Dark Ages. They are a vital people today 
in a country which is at long last their own. 
And to all the countries of the Western World 
they have carried an individuality which is 
one of the great contributions to the history 
of today. 

Many peoples of Western Europe have in 
the last four centuries carried the streams 
of their best traditions to our country. 
Here the German has brought his steadiness 
and workmanship, the Frenchman his art 
and his clear thought, the Englishman his 
love of the representative institutions which 
it was the honor of his forbears first to 
achleve, the Spaniard his dignity and inde- 
pendence which made Spain in our time the 
first country clearly to repudiate the inter- 
national folly and crime of communism. 
These special characteristics of each land 
accompany the general qualities of patience 
and courage which were needed to turn this 
savage continent into the home of settled 
peace which is America. 

Surely the Irish were not lacking in those 
general qualities of patience and courage. 
But patience and courage have been the qual- - 
ity in some degree of every nation that has 
survived the years. What of the special and 
individual gifts that Ireland contributed to 
the treasury of our Nation’s annals. 

It seems to me that they are two, these 
gifts of Ireland to America. And I feel that 
they are gifts which America has not yet 
used to their fullest extent. They are gifts 
which at first sight are not closely associated. 
Yet perhaps their fountains lie close together 
in the recesses of the human soul. These 
two gifts are humor and spirituality. 

Americans like to think that they are 
humorous, and so they are. But our char- 
acteristic humor finds its expression in clever 
slang and in the wisecrack. And these, 
though good things in themselves, do not 
have the force which they should have to 
dissipate the snobcults which are among our 
more-grievous afflictions. These mental in- 
adequacies to deal with the absurd have done 
much mischief and could do more. But the 
Irish sense of humor—the realization of ab- 
surdities in the heart of things—makes the 
Trish (and would make us) immune to snob- 
bery and pussyfooting and pomposity. 

The second contribution which the Irish 
have made to America is spirituality. Cen- 
turies ago the Roman recognized in the Celt 
that quality in which he himself was lacking. 
“The frontier of man's spirit is not the sense- 
less grave.” And today America needs if not 
to gain at least to preserve this realization 
of the primacy of the spiritual. Perhaps 
under God the Irish were sent here to enrich 
our beloved country with a greater vision of 
the fact that “the frontier of man’s spirit is 
not the senseless grave.“ 

For assuredly the Irish are leaders among 
the races of men in keeping the sense of 
the spiritual. In other lands the hard clear 
light of common day makes real the things 
of earth and banishes the thought of the 
supernatural. In Ireland the clouds and rain 
break from time to time and let heaven's 
sunlight down as through a window to biess 
the valleys and to glorify the misty moun- 
tain tops. Light is a visitor from heaven 
that comes and goes, Perhaps that is why 
the Irish are so hospitable and so polite to 
suggestions from above and why the thought 
of heaven is always present in their minds. 

Chesterton tells a beautiful story that 
came to him from Donegal. An Irish farmer 
was walking on a mountain road. Suddenly 
he met a beautiful woman holding in her 
arms a child. To his question she replied: 
“I am the mother of God, And this is Him- 
self. And He's the boy you'll all be wanting 
st the last.“ 

Is not that an exquisite story? And is 
it not very real? Real of our forbears, and, 
please God, somewhat real to us. The di- 
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vine and the eternal dwell familiarly in the 
Irish mind and heart. To such minds and 
hearts it is not surprising to think of divine 
incarnations and celestial visitants. Nor is 
it strange or shameful that these heavenly 
guests should take the accents of their Irish 
hosts, or compensate for the poverty of 
Irish firesides by utilizing the poignant and 
imaginative speech of a people whose wealth 
has been of the spirit. The Flemish painters 
who lived in a land of rich commerce 
adorned their madonnas with the brocades 
and velvets of the wives of merchant princes. 
The Italians endowed her and her Child 
with the noble physical features that are 
the endowment of their people. The Irish, 
without brodcades and canvas and without 
great churches intensely realize the divine 
and simply conceive it in their daily speech. 
The word made flesh has these long centu- 
ries been a familiar and beloved visitor on 
the hearth and in the hearts of every Irish 
home. 

We do not wrong the dear country that 
is our own in saying that it needs more of 
this. May we hope that it is the destiny 
of the Irish in America to give her this one 
more great gift. Our land is richest in the 
world in material resources; richest in the 
noble traditions carried to her by her myriad 
peoples and races; mightiest in the opportu- 
nities that lie before her for leading the 
world to better destinies. May she take from 
the Irish as she has taken from the other 
peoples the characteristic and gracious gifts 
that Ireland has to give. May she achieve in 
the future as she has achieved in the past a 
glorious terrestrial destiny without rejecting 
the insight into the heart of the world which 
is Irish humor and without forgetting the 
Irish insight into spiritual realities, the 
Irish faith that “the frontier of man's spirit 
is not the senseless grave.“ 


Our Monetary System: A Most Unusual 
Newspaper Informs Its Readers on the 
Subject of the Nation’s Money System 
and the Federal Reserve’s Monetary 
Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, during 
January and February of this year, the 
Texas Observer ran a series of articles 
under the general title “PATMAN on 
Money.” This title refers, of course, to 
our distinguished colleague, the Honor- 
able WRIGHT Patman, of Texas, who, as 
most of us know, is an expert on mone- 
tary matters to be reckoned with. 

These articles are most enlightening. 
Despite the obvious importance of this 
subject, I regret to say it is one which is 
too much neglected, particularly by the 
public press. More than that, the Gov- 
ernment officials in charge of monetary 
matters and the banker-philosophers 
who speak on the subject have a way of 
surrounding this subject with much 
mysticism, gobbledygook, and, at times, 
downright misleading statements. As a 
result, the public is more confused than 

tened concerning one of our most 
important social institutions, namely, 
our money system. 
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I believe that the Members will find 
the Texas Observer's articles both in- 
formative and stimulating reading. And 
because of the scarcity of enlightening 
information on this subject, I have 
thought that I could do a good service 
by calling attention to such information 
from time to time. 


A word about the Texas Observer. It 
is a weekly newspaper, published at 
Austin, Tex. It is one of the rare giants 
of American journalism. It reports on 
those important issues which most of the 
newspapers of the country find either too 
hot to handle or too difficult to handle. 
As a consequence, it has a high reputa- 
tion and a devoted following of sub- 
scribers over the country—from the far- 
thest corner of Texas to Maine. 

The first of the articles I have men- 
tioned appeared in the January 15 issue 
of the Texas Observer, and it is as 
follows: 

From the Texas Observer, Jan. 15, 1960] 
PATMAN ON MONEY—PATMAN CHARGES “Ros- 
BERY IN BROAD DAYLIGHT” 

(The observer’s intent in the series here 

ng on Congressman WRIGHT PATMAN 
and the banks is not to advocate nor eval- 
uate PATMAN’s ideas but to give them a full 
hearing. We invite disputation on the sub- 
ject and trust our readers will agree that if 
Mr. PaTMAN is right, the Congress has 
neglected a national scandal, while if he is 
wrong, he is very wrong—Enptror) 

WASHINGTON.—"Oh, it’s cruel. It's high- 
way robbery in broad daylight. Imagine the 
Government paying that much for its own 
credit.” 

In such language does the venerable 
WRIGHT PaTMAN, Congressman from Tex- 
arkana since 1928, condemn rising interest 
rates on money. 

In 1945-46 PaTMAN said, the interest rate 
on short-term obligations of the Govern- 
ment was three-eighths of 1 percent, but the 
rate has increased more than 10 times. 
Long-term Government interest rates are 
over 4 percent, and the bankers are “shoot- 
ing for 4.5 percent bonds.” 

Patman favors a limit of 2.5 percent in- 
terest on long-term Government bonds. 

“This is a case of the majority needing 
protection from the minority—the bankers 
having all the privileges,” Parman told the 
Observer in an interview in his Washington 
ofice. The people who run the big papers 
are hooked up with them. 

“We have no supervision over the banks. 
We can't get an independent audit—we 
haven't had one in 46 years. They have 
enough power to stop any investigation. 

“The people are paying interest of at least 
$344 billion a year they wouldn't have to pay. 
The total interest payments on the national 
debt are $9 billion a year—the largest item 
in the budget except national defense, 50 
percent higher than all payments to all vet- 
erans of all wars for all purposes. 

RUN THIS COUNTRY 

“The Federal Reserve ought to be im- 
peached,” the Congressman said angrily. 
“They absolutely ought to be impeached. 
It's a disgrace to let a few fellows repre- 
senting Wall Street absolutely run this 
country and have more power than Congress 
does.“ 

PATMAN said the open market committee 
of the Federal Reserve System, a committee 
which buys and sells Government securities 
in the open market but in secrecy, is com- 
posed of five members selected by banks and 
seven who are “supposed to be public mem- 
bers—but of course they're private bankers.” 

“The Federal Reserve banks regulate no 
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private banks now—they're just stuffed 
shirts, spending tremendous amounts 
money. The open market committee makes 
the fundamental decisions,” he said. 

The people do not understand that thé 
banks manufacture money, PATMAN decl 

“They're the manufacturers, creating 
money. The Federal Reserve banks create 
dollars out of the Government’s credit when 
they issue Federal Reserve notes. They have 
25 percent in gold behind it, but the gold 
belongs to the Government. The gold 18 
really a fiction; on the international market 
some like to deal with gold.” 

The private banks, in relationship to their 
reserves, can then “manufacture as much 
money as they want to make—from their 
own greedy standpoint,” Parman said. “They 
can put all their money in Government 
securities and go fishing.” 

A SCANDALOUS STORY 

He has been swinging, too, against what 
he regards as banks’ evasion of financial 
responsibility for the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. 

“The banks were supposed to pay one- 
twelfth of 1 percent of their deposits” to 
FDIC, he said, “but during the 80th Repub- 
lican Congress the law was changed so that 
the FDIC Board can get $3 billion from the 
US. Treasury any time they want it, direct- 
This is a Government obligation for which 
they (the banks) pay nothing—a bonus to 
the banks. And then they began cutting 
the one-twelfth of 1 percent contribution. 
until they can subtract 60 percent of that 
one-twelfth. 

It's a scandalous story, scandalous," Par- 
MAN exclaimed. The U.S. Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation has 81 cents to pro- 
tect every $100 on deposit.” In the event of 
a run on the banks, he said, “the Govern- 
ment would just print the money.” - 

The national debt ought to be paid off to a 
certain amount, “but we've got to have 4 
national debt,” Parman believes. To pay lt 
off quickly and abruptly would cause the 
worst depression in history.” As long as the 
private sources of capital will not provide 
enough funds to keep the economy going, the 
Government must do so, and this means the 
national debt, he reasons. 

PATMAN believes bankers should be re- 
moved from the Federal Reserve Board. It's 
scandalous. It's 6 It's so shock- 
ing—the people won't believe it,” he said, 
handing the reporter some CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORDS. 

“You won't find debates. Because they 
won't challenge me. They keep it out be- 
cause they know damn well what I can do 
to them,” he said. 

“Pressures from the bankers and the fre- 
quent charges that reforms bankers oppose 
would be inflationary intimidate many per- 
sons on the subject of money,” he said. 

“It hasn’t intimidated you, I notice,” the 
reporter observed. 

“No sir. It will not,” he said. 


THE NO. 1 MONEY MAN 


PATMAN is not just another Congressman. 

He is second-ranking member of the Texas 
delegation in tenure. Only Speaker RAYBURN 
has served longer. 

He is chairman of the House. Small Busi- 
ness Committee. Every other Congress he is 
chairman of the Joint (House-Senate) Eco- 
nomic Committee. On the powerful House 
Banking and Currency Committee he is the 
third-ranking member. 

Born near a railroad siding named Pat- 
man's switch (for his family, who settled 
there, near Texarkana, after the Civil War), 
PATMAN was graduated from Hughes Springs 
High School and earned his law degree from 
Cumberland University, Tennessee. (‘I only 
got involved in banking and finance because 
Thad to,” he says.) 

He served in the Texas Legislature from 
1921 to 1924, was district attorney for the 
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fifth judicial district of Texas, and was 
elected to Congress in 1928. 

Bankers all over the country know about 

him, and some fear him. The Associated 

said in a story from Washington, De- 
Cember 28, 1958, that his ideas about money 
and credit “in some outraged quarters“ earn 
tags like “sawdust floor economist,” “cheap 
Money,” and “funny money.” 

But, said AP: “Money, like the weather, 18 
Something everyone talks about, but few 
really understand it. Parman is one who 
does, In spite of the controversy over his 
economic philosophy, the solemn Texan prob- 
ably rates as the No. 1 money man in 
Congress because of his knowledge of this 
complex subject.” 

When a man of this standing declares, as 
Patman did, for instance, in a letter to the 
Observer on December 19, 1959, that “the 
Federal Reserve Board now is guilty of willful 
Misconduct and gross malfeasance in office. 
They are doing what is equal to highway 
Tobbery in broad daylight by imposing ex- 
tortionary interest rates upon the people 
and permitting a few to make their millions 
Overnight through the free use of the Gov- 
ernment credit’—then one would expect the 
Nation to take notice. 

But it has not. 


TAKE THE FLOOR 


His views have made no real impression on 
he Congress. The Democratic Party does 

not take them up—in fact, does not, as a 
general matter, discuss banking, except for 
Occasional rhetorical abuse. And Param 
Charges that the press blankets out a discus- 
Sion of his field and his ideas. 

Last Congress, arguing against what he 
Said would have been a bigger giveaway than 
all the Teapot Domes, Dixon-Yates deals, 
Public land grabs, timber steals, and defense 
Contract riggings put together, Parman said: 

“The reason is, the people generally are 
Rot informed about it and enter no protest. 

e Members of Congress have terrific pres- 
Sure from the banking lobby that will profit 
80 handsomely from this giveaway. Our ex- 
Posés are scandalous and shocking but they 
are only printed in the daily CONGRESSIONAL 

ECORD, which is read by few people.” 

Last March, Parman made a speech to the 
U.S. House ch thet the Federal Reserve 
System and the Republicans in 1958 gave“ 
literally “gave"—the banks $10 billion in 
1958, His reasoning was complex and re- 
Julred some sophistication about banking. 
He had just finished charging that in fact, 
the 867 billion of interest-bearing U.S. Gov- 
ernment securities the commercial banks 
hold have all been acquired by money “cre- 
ated on the books of these banks,” 

Then he asked the House: 

“Is there a Member within the sound of 
my voice who will dispute what I have said 
about that? Of course, there is not. There 

not a person in the Government who will 

pute it, because it is an inescapable fact. 
Tt cannot be disputed. So, here we are, 436 
Members of the House, sitting right here 
an the sidelines seeing this happen in broad 
daylight and feeling helpless to do anything 
about it. That is the reason I complain.” 

But a Member did rise to the microphone. 
The Concressionat Reconp reports the col- 

uy: 

“Mr. Gross, Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

“Mr. Parman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

“Mr. Gross. How did the gentleman vote 
on raising the debt limit?” 


He had voted no, Parman replied. 


ted, he declared. 
The interest rate had just gone to 4.26 per- 
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cent on longtime securities “for the first 
time since the early twenties.” Pleading for 
attention, Parman continued: 

“The Federal Reserve Board last year fur- 
nished the banks enough free reserves, abso- 
lutely free, without a penny cost, for them 
to go into the market and purchase $10,400 
million in U.S. Government securities, 
That was manufactured money, That was 
money created on the books of the banks. 
Every dollar of that money must. be paid. 
By whom? Every bill says ‘U.S. Government 
will pay on demand, so many dollars.“ That 
is how. That is you. That is the people. 
In other words, it is a mortgage upon all the 
property and upon all the incomes of all the 
people of the United States to pay that 
money which was created by the flick of a 
pen on the books of the banks in 1958 in 
order to buy these bonds totaling $10,400 
million. 

“If any Member of Congress can justify 
that,” challenged Parman, I wish that 
Member would speak out and I wish that 
Member would take the floor of this House 
and say it can be justified. I know now that 
no Member will do that because no Member 
will try to defend that policy. It cannot be 
defended. But we have remained silent. 
We have not done anything about it. Now 
it has overtaken us in a devastating, ruinous 
way. We must immediately pay some atten- 
tion and see if we cannot do something about 
it.” 


The Worthy Pilcher Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
/ or 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
leading daily newspaper of the Second 
Congressional District of Georgia, the 
Albany Herald, carried an editorial in 
its March 19, 1960 issue, entitled, The 
Worthy Pilcher Report.” That editorial 
points out the magnificent service per- 
formed by the Foreign Economic Policy 
Subcommittee during a 40,000 mile tour 
of Far Eastern and Middle Eastern na- 
tions. The work of that subcommittee 
reflected great credit upon every member 
of that fine subcommittee, and I am par- 
ticularly proud of the leadership and 
wisdom displayed by my colleague and 
neighbor, the gentleman from Georgia, 
Congressman J. L. PILCHER, and I think 
the editorial points up dramatically the 
services rendered, and that the editorial 
should be made a part of the RECORD. 

The editorial reads as follows: 

EDITOR'S OuTLOOK—THE WORTHY PILCHER 

REPORT 

Second District Congressman JOHN LEON- 
ARD PILCHER's Foreign Economic Policy Sub- 
committee of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, on the completion of a 40,000-mile 
tour of 17 Far Eastern and Middle Eastern 
nations to study the impact of US. 
foreign aid in these areas, has issued an 
eminently sensible report citing the strik- 
ingly dangerous gap which exists between 
grandiose projects at the top and millions 
of human beings still starving, still un- 
taught, who have neither the stamina to 
undertake nor the capacity to understand 
self-government. Significantly, the Pilcher 
subcommittee does not condemn foreign 
aid per se, nor has the chairman ever done 
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so. But it does have a great many thought- 
ful things to say about obvious maladmin- 
istration as well as the need for a reap- 
praisal and reyision of the mutual security 
program by the Washington Government. 

The conclusions of the subcommittee, to 
which a lone and mild Republican dissent 
Was raised by a single member, are worthy 
of the closest attention in the 2d session of 
the 86th Congress which must act on the 
administration’s request for still another 
$4.2 billion in foreign ald funds. What the 
Pilcher subcommittee had to say about the 
planning and execution of our assistance 
programs abroad comes close to spearing 
directly to the heart of the trouble. Newly 
independent, underdeveloped countries usu- 
ally seek to build great prestige public works 
like huge dams, steel mills, and superhigh- 
ways, often with little regard to overriding 
economic considerations. Unfortunately, the 
United States has acceded to too many of 
these programs, in the subcommittee’s view. 

For example, the study notes that the 
cost of an elaborate highway in Vietnam has 
skyrocketed from $18 million to $85 million 
and may exceed $100 million before its com- 
pletion. Yet the Congressmen found this 
particular work “completely unrealistic” in 
terms of that nation’s needs. In Korea, the 
mission found 300 projects were programed 
and more were scheduled to begin before the 
exiSting projects had been completed suc- 
cessfully. “Such an approach is costly in 
operation and inconclusive in results,” the 
lawmakers held. A Korean fertilizer plant, 
started with aid dollars in 1955 and ear- 
marked to cost $19.5 million, already has 
received more than $40 million, is still not 
operating and will not reach full operation 
for several years. These are but a few of 
many such examples, and they naturally 
moved the Congressmen to the only con- 
clusion consonant with the dictates of com- 
monsense: “The study mission found a 
tendency on the part of several U.S. person- 
nel serving in foreign nations to magnify the 
interests of the particular country to which 
they are assigned. As a result of this prac- 
tice, some projects have been undertaken 
without adequate consideration either of 
suitability or excessive cost to the United 
States.“ 

This situation has resulted in nations like 
India, which faces a food crisis due to over- 
population and a grave lack of agricultural 
production methods and procedures, build- 
ing vast industrial monuments while the 
national inyestment in agriculture lags and 
people starve to death. True, rapid indus- 
trialization is the rage in many under- 
developed countries, but the difficulty lies 
in the too often rapid pace of the under- 
taking, as the House subcommittee observed. 
This failure to put first things first can have 
tragic results, not only for the recipient 
nations but for the donor as well. Hungry 
people are easy prey for the glittering 
promises of communism. In this sense, 
American foreign aid, as presently consti- 
tuted, is not meeting the most elementary 
test of the U.S. national interest. 

Our central error lies in our attempt to do 
too much in too many places with available 
funds, as Congressman PILCHER and his col- 
leagues make plain, Conceding this premise, 
it is necessary to proceed to the logical con- 
clusion that American assistance be limited 
henceforth to a few fundamentals—food, 
education, and adequate military defenses. 
The total burden which this Nation bears is 
no light one. But to make the load even 
heavier through carelessness, slipshod ad- 
ministration and ineffectual planning is the 
height of foolhardiness. The Pilcher Report 
thus serves the best interest of the Amer- 
ican people in calling to public attention 
not only the obylous errors, but the need 
for a reformation in mutual assistance, 
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Violation of International Convention of 
1888 by Egypt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21,1960 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court Justice 
Michael A. Musmanno, at the Carnegie 
Endowment Center on March 3, 1960, 
made a talk that I believe is worthy of 
his high office and the attention of his 
fellow Americans. He rightly waxes 
indignant at the actions of the head of 
the Egyptian nation in violating the 
International Convention of 1888 which 
governs the operation of the Suez 
Canal, in committing acts of piracy, in 
violating the decree of the United Na- 
tions of September 1, 1951, and further, 
in violating the principles of the United 
Nations to which Egypt was bound, 
“There shall be free and open transit 
through the canal without discrimina- 
tion overt or covert.” “The operation 
of the canal shall be insulated from the 
politics of any country.” 

Under unanimous consent I include 
this speech in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

ADDRESS BY PENNSYLVANIA SUPREME COURT 

JUSTICE MICHAEL A. MUSMANNO, AT OAR- 

NEGIE ENDOWMENT CENTER, MARCH 3, 1960 


Mr. Chairman and friends, in the early 
part of December 1959, the Green ship 
Astrypalea stood into the beautiful harbor 
of Haifa, Israel, to take aboard as prosaic 
and as unprovocative a cargo as ever rode 
the ocean waves—cement, 400 tons of it. 
It had been purchased by a firm in Eritrea 
on the Red Sea. A ship may get to Eritrea 
from Haifa by traveling southwardly 
through the Suez Canal, a voyage of some 
1,000 miles, or it may reach Eritrea by cir- 
cumnavigating Africa, that is, by sailing 
westwardly to Casablanca, southwardly to 
Cape of Good Hope and then northwardly 
through the Indian Ocean, a distance of 
some 10,000 miles, Obviously the captain 
of the Astrypalea took the shorter route, 
charting his course due south and, on De- 
cember 18, arrived at Port Said for passage 
through the canal connecting the Mediter- 
Tanean with the Red Sea. 

Here, however, he found the locks closed 
to his ship. Egyptian guards, acting under 
orders from Gamal Abdel Nasser, president 
of the United Arab Republic, informed the 
captain that he could pass through the 
canal only if he first surrendered the ce- 
ment he was transporting from Haifa. The 
Greek captain refused to give up his cargo 
and equally declined to return to Haifa, the 
alternative offered by Nasser. And with 
this impasse the Astrypalea became im- 
mobilized in the waters of the Mediter- 
ranean at the head of the canal, as much as 
if it had been congealed in the cement 
which it carried. 

I was traveling in the Mediterranean at 

the time and was considerably interested in 
the legal phases of this extraordinary event. 

Ten days later I was honored by an inter- 
view with Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion 
in his office in Jerusalem, and I asked him 
what he thought of the action of the Egyp- 
tians in d the cargo of the Astry- 
palea. We had been conversing for some 
minutes before I mentioned the episode at 
Port Said, and up until this moment the 
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Prime Minister had been very cheerful. 
When I put the question, however, his calm 
and amiable features tautened, his eyes 
flashed, his hands clenched and one word 
explosively rose to his lips Robbery.“ 

And that's what Nasser’s action was— 
robbery. Nor was this the first time that 
the Egyptian Government had unfurled the 
black standard of freebooters. 

In April 1959, the Danish freighter Inge 
Toft, chartered by the United Mediterranean 
Agenices, of New York, also set out from 


Haifa, also carrying cement, in addition to 


other products, for passage through the Suez 
Canal on her way to the Orient, She was 
halted at Port Said and directed to dis- 
charge her Israel-loaded cement and other 
cargo. The captain refused and Nasser or- 
dered the ship detained. The Government 
of Israel, the owners of the ship and the 
owners of the cargo all protested, but Nasser 
refused to allow the ship to proceed. As a 
consequence, the Inge Toft, Hke the ship in 
Coleridge’s Rime of the Ancient Mariner, 
stuck in the motionless sea as if embalmed 
in pitch. 

Eventually the owners had to capituate to 
Nasser’s imperious demands. The detention 
was costing them a thousand dollars a day. 
The cargo was surrendered to Nasser who, 
adding insult te injury, compelled the owners 
to pay unloading costs so that it could not 
be said that they had been coerced into giv- 
ing up their property. This is like making 
the victim of a robbery pay for the revolver 
with which he is compelled to surrender his 
wallet so that it may be said that, after all, 
he was not coerced since it was at the per- 
suasion of his own weapon that he handed 
over his money. 

And, so far as the Astrypalea is concerned, 
she still remains to this day rusting in the 
murky waters of Port Said. Israel has pro- 
duced documents proving that title to her 
cargo of cement is in the purchasers at 
Eritrea who anxiously await their goods, but 
Nasser still refuses to remove his usurping 
hand from the bulwarks of the unoffending 
vessel, ~ 

The mere narrative of these two outrages 
is enough to prompt the brow-wrinkling in- 
quiry: Upon what basis does Nasser claim 
the right to take property belonging to some- 
one else? And how does such brutal appro- 
priation differ from piracy? 

Nasser claims that a state of war still ex- 
ists between Egypt and Israel and that, 
therefore, he may, on his own authority, 
close the Suez Canal to Israel. The answers 
to Nasser’s contentions are so many and so 
overwhelming, individually and in combina- 
tion, that, in replying, one runs the risk of 
allowing indignation to overcome articula- 
tion. 

In the first place, the Astrypalea and the 
Inge Toft are not Israel ships. In the sec- 
ond place there was nothing in the cargoes of 
these two ships which could possibly do 
damage to Egypt as they passed through the 
canal. In the third place, the cargoes were 
no longer the property of Israel citizens since 
the consignees had paid for them in Haifa 
and were merely taking them home. The 
argument advanced by Nasser, in this respect, 
if accepted, would justify the creditor of a 
shoe store owner in assaulting and pulling 
off the shoes of a customer who had pur- 
chased and paid for the shoes in that shoe 
store. 

And then, so far as the state-of-war argu- 
ment is concerned, it is to be noted that the 
aggressive war which Egypt launched against 
Israel terminated almost 12 years ago, and, 
incidentally, it terminated in Egypt's defeat, 
so that she may not presume she has a 
victor’s right to a loser's property. 

Of course, Nasser maintains that the 
Egypt-Israel war has not terminated because 
a treaty of peace has not been concluded 
between the two countries; there was only 
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an armistice. But it is not Israel that 13 
at fault here. It is Nasser who refuses to 
dip the pen into the ink. He prefers to stir 
into the inkwell the vials of hatred, racial 
poison, and impassioned hostility. 

But, even if we were to assume that tech- 
nically the two countries are at war, an 
even if we were to assume that the 
Astrypalea and the Inge Toft cement be- 
longed to Israel, Nasser could not, under in- 
ternational law, confiscate the cargo 85 
contraband. The very object of an armi- 
stice is to suspend all belligerency, Violently 
seizing noncombatant goods is as much an 
act of war as firing a gun. 

But these arguments are all wholly un- 
necessary and superfluous because N. 
has no right whatsoever to stop any ship, no 
matter what its registry and no matter wnat 
it is carrying, from passage through the 
Suez Canal. The International Convention 
of 1888, which governs the operation of the 
canal, specifically provides: 

“The Suez Maritime Canal shall always be 
free and open in time of war as in time 
peace to every vessel of commerce or of war 
without distinction of flag. 

“Consequently, the high contracting 
parties agree not in any way to interfere with 
the free use of the canal in time of war as 


In time of peace. 


“The canal shall never be subjected to the 
exercise of the right of blockade.“ 

In spite of this specific, ironclad, inter- 
pretation-proof prohibition against inter- 
ference with passage through the Suez Canal, 
Nasser has, with a heavy hand, seized the 
helms of numerous ships at elther terminus 
of the canal and refused to remove his hand 
until bounty, by way of surrender of cargoes, 
has been paid into the coffers of his anti- 
Semitic hatred. In this nefarious process, 
cargoes of meat and hides have been held 
until they spoiled, indispensable goods 
needed in a rapid building and expanding 
economy have been delayed to the point of 
ruining innumerable projects. Oil tankers 
have been held up unless the owners 
not to sell oil to Israel. This means that 
Israel has been compelled to expend from 
$8 to $10 million a year more for fuel 
than she would ordinarily pay if she could. 
buy canal-transported oil. 

Israel naturally protested to the United 
Nations against these acts of outlawry, and, 
on September 1, 1951, after Nasser had been 
given the fullest opportunity to explain his 
actions, the Security Council ordered Egypt 
“to terminate the restrictions on the passage 
of international commercial ships and goods 
through the Suez Canal wherever bound and 
to cease all interference with such shipping 
beyond that essential to the safety of ship- 
ping in the canal itself and to the observ- 
ance of the intenational conventions in 
force.” 

But Nasser spurned this decree as he ig- 
nored the convention of 1888. On Septem- 
ber 28, 1954, he brazenly halted the Israel 
freighter Bat Galim, appropriated her cargo 
of 93 tons of meat, 42 tons of plywood, and 
3 tons of hides, imprisoned her crew, con- 
fiscated the ship and impressed her into 
the Egyptian Navy. 

The brilliant Israel Ambassador Abba 
Eban, in protesting to the Security Council 
against this Egyptian crime, declared: 

“It is difficult to think of a larger aggre- 
gate of offenses against international law 
and maritime tradition than those which 
Egypt compressed into the single episode 
of the Bat Galim. There is obstruction 
of free navigation; piratical seizure of a ship 
in an international waterway; physical vio- 
lence against the persons of mariners exer- 
cising innocent passage; fabrication of 
charges against sailors intransit; unlawful 
imprisonment; the bearing of false witness 
from the highest tribunais of international 
security dishonorable nonfulfilment of a 
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Pledge given by a member nation at the table 
of the Security Council.” 

When the case of the Bat Galim was dis- 
Cussed in the Security Council, the Repre- 
Sentatives of the United States declared: 
We cannot fail to state our view that 
Egyptian restrictions on ships passing 
through the Suez Canal, whether bound to 
or from Israel, or whether flying the Israeli 
or some other flag. are inconsistent with the 
Spirit and intent of the Egyptian-Israeli 
General Armistice Agreement, contrary to 
the Security Council resolution of Septem- 
ber 1, 1951 (S. 2322), and a retrogression 
from the stated objectives to which both 
sides committed themselves in signing the 
armistice agreement. We cannot fail to 
State, therefore, that we look to Egypt to 
give effect to these decisions and agree- 
ments.“ 

On October 12, 1956, Egypt was reminded 
again of her international obligations. The 
Secretary General of-the United Nations read 
to the Security Council the list of princi- 
Ples to which Egypt was bound. Nos. 1 and 
3 read: 

“There shall be free and open transit 
through the canal without discrimination, 
Overt or covert. ` 

“The operation of the canal shall be insu- 
lated from the politics of any country.” 

In February 1957 President Eisenhower 
Said to the American people and to the 
World that if Egypt tried to block Israel 
Shipping in the Suez Canal “this should be 
dealt firmly by the society of nations.” And 
what has happened since then? Egypt has 
not only tried to block Israel shipping. She 
has blocked it. She has more than blocked 
it. she has usurped it—all in flagrant de- 
flance of international law, in opposition to 
United Nations edicts, and in disregard of 
maritime principles and elementary rules of 
Justice. 

And what has the society of nations done 
about these unspeakable usurpations? 
There have been remonstrances, protests, 
and mild criticisms, but no action. The 
United Nations sent its Secretary-General, 
Dag Hammarskjold, whom I greatly admire, 
to plead with Nasser, but since when, has 
law had to plead with outlaw, since when 
has honor had to plead with infamy, since 
When has authority had to plead with 
Mutiny, and loyalty with perfidy? 

Nasser, of course, resisted every appeal. 
He was deaf to reason, impervious to logic, 
Scornful of legal obligation, insensate to de- 
Mands of fundamental humanity. 

There is utterly mo excuse for Nasser's 
bellicosity. No nation has any design on his 
territory. On the contrary, many nations 
are assisting Egypt with heavy financial 
loans and private investment will tremen- 
dously help her economy. But those who are 
Siving assistance to Nasser in this manner, 
4nd the United Nations whieh has been ex- 
tremely lenient in its treatment of Nasser, 
Should ask themselves if in view of Nasser's 
attitude toward international law, they are 
not building for themselves a Frankenstein 
on the Nile? $ 

I believe in the United Nations with every 
atom of sincerity; it is the one bastion of 
hope for salvation of the world, but I feel 
that its failure to deal firmly with Nasser 
May lead to holocaust. 

Of course, it is futile to compare Nasser 
with Hitler because the evil of Hitler, as the 
World now counts time, occurred so long ago 
that only the victims of his fiendishness 
Can sense the horror which his name imme- 
diately conjures. But it is not inappropriate 
tò say that the Western World is appeasing 
Nasser with the same lack of foresight man- 
ifested when the later-to-be allies were at- 
tempting to soothe the ferocity of the Nazi 
monster, 8 

Naaser's despotism over the Suez Canal 
Cannot possibly be defended: It has been 
Condemned by the society of nations gen- 
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erally and by the United Nations officially, 
but no pragmatic force has been exerted 
toward making him obey the law. The sit- 
uation is worse than that. He has been led 
to believe that he may continue his usurpa- 
tions without hindrance. He applied to the 
World Bank for a loan of $5614 million with 
which do widen the canal. This would have 
been the time to demand guarantees that he 
respect international law and no longer in- 
terfere with Israel shipping. But no such 
guarantee was asked of him and of course 
he offered none. The loan was approved 
and Nasser may now widen the canal to 
allow for a greater scope to the stream of his 
fierce hatreds. 

He has already given ample evidence of 
the expansion of his anti-Semitic malevo- 
lence, He has called upon all the Arab na- 
tions to devise plans and ideas on how to 
destroy Israel. One of his mad plans is to 
divert the waters of the Hasbani River in 
Lebanon, which lies north of Israel, so as to 
reduce Israel’s water supply. In order to 
accomplish this piece of satanic sabotage, 
the Lebanese would have to tunnel through 
mountains at a cost of from $10 to $15 mil- 
lion. Another plan is to reverse the course 
of the Banias which now flows down from 
Mount Hermon, and divert it through moun- 
tainous country to the Yarmuk. 

Anyone who has traveled through the Arab 
regions can see the great need for water for 
the prime requisites of life: the satisfying 
of thirst, the preparation of food, the an- 
swering to the demands of sanitation and 
agriculture. Nasser is building a dam on 
the Nile to supply water in his own Egypt, 
but to the north he would build a reservoir 
of hatred so as to channel the poison of hate- 
ful spite into all the Arab countries. In- 
stead of helping the Arabs to get more water, 
he would endanger the sources which they 
do have. Instead of helping them to get 
more bread, he feeds them with the cry that 
Israel must be destroyed. 

But why must Israel be destroyed? What 
has Israel done which calls for her extinc- 
tion? Never was a country brought into 
existence under more lawful auspices than 
Israel. The United Nations, in General As- 
sembly convened, after long deliberation and 
study. decreed the autonomous formation 
of this state, this little state which in size 
is not as large as our State of Vermont. 
The land space of the nations in the Arab 
League, on the other hand, would cover an 
area equal to one-third of the whole United 
States. 

On March 14, 1948, this tiny piece of the 
earth's surface, the state of Israel, with a 
population of only 650,000, became an inde- 
pendent country. On March 15, 1948, the 
very next day, the armies of six Arab na- 
tions thundered across their respective bor- 
ders with guns, bayonets, scimitars, and 
knives to kill off the 650,000. Why? 

Were the Arab invaders seeking to take 
up where the Nazis had left off? The Nazis 
had already persecuted, tortured, butchered, 
and slain 6 million human beings, the moth- 
ers, fathers, brothers, sisters, and other kin- 
folk of the 650.000 in Israel. Were the Arabs 
hoping to finish off the race entirely? And, 
if so, why? 

What amazes me more than anything else 
in the history of the last quarter of a cen- 
tury is the fact that the United Nations did 
not come to the assistance of its own crea- 
ture. Why didn’t the countries which had 
fought for the freedom of the world extend 
a helping hand to the Israelis. who also 
needed freedom, needed it as much as any 
other people in the world? It may be that 
the world was tired of fighting, tired of help- 
ing, so it decided to let Israel fend for itself. 
But the Israelis had been fighting not only 
during World War H, but through the cen- 
turies for the right not only to be free but 
to survive. And so, although there were 
only 650,000 of them banded together in this 
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little defile of destiny, they opposed the 
invaders. They fought with the pluck and 
the heroism of the Spartans at Thermopylae, 
the Finns at the Mannerheim Line, the 
minutemen at Lexington, the Texans at the 
Alamo, and the Marines at Soissons—and 
they threw back the invaders. 

The leaders of the Arab nations should 
hang their heads in shame for this un- 
provoked assault on a little sister in the 
family of nations, and the world should 
take off its hat to the courage, daring, re- 
sourcefulness, and willingness to sacrifice on 
the part of the defenders of Israel—for the 
sacred cause of liberty and independence. 

Since the end of the war Israel has worked 
and continues to work. She wants peace. 
As her citizens plow the fields, operate ma- 
chines, build roads, erect homes, churches, 
and schools, she stands ready at any moment 
to pick up the fountain pen at her side with 
which to sign a treaty of amity and concord 
with all her Arab neighbors. But Nasser 
gives evidence of not wanting peace. 

So long as he can keep the Arabs in a 
fever of agitation over a country other than 
the one in which they live, he hopes to keep 
them from thinking about his dictatorship. 
The only way a dictator can retain absolute 
power is to direct the attention of his sub- 
jects from their own miseries by telling 
them they must fight againts a threatening 
country. And so, in Hitlerian fashion, Nas- 
ser exhorts the Arabs to destroy the Jews 
who are their mortal enemies.. But the Jews 
are not enemies and they entertain no ill 
feelings toward the Arabs. I personally 
witnessed in Israel the freedom which the 
Arabs enjoy in that country. They have all 
the rights and privileges of the Jews. They 
hold property, they vote, they speak without 
hindrance, They elect representatives to 
the Israel parliament. The Arab children 
go to Arab schools. They may worship as 
they wish and no one attempts to proselyte 
them. 

Nasser blindfolds the people in his coun- 
try and the other Arab countries to these 
facts and calls for war against Israel. Using 
Hitlerian methods of propaganda and em- 
ploying unashamedly the most primitive 
hate-rousing methods, he screams that Israel 
is determined to conquer the Arabs and that 
it wants to reign from the Nile to the Eu- 
phrates. If his phillipics where not capable 
of stirring up tragic results, they could be 
regarded as ludicrous, Israel has a land 
area of 8,050 square miles: The land area of 
the countries in the Arab League, whose 
leaders have all proclaimed hatred for and 
hostility to Israel, covers 1,444,000 square 
miles. The population of Israel is 2 million, 
that of the Arab countries 51 million. Is- 
rael's land is basically sterile, stony and one- 
half of it is desert. Much of the Arab lands 
are rich with oll deposits and contain vast 
potential fertile domains. If Nasser would 
release the Arabs from the physical and 
emotional burdens of war preparation and 
if he would lift from them the racial preju- 
dices with which he has yoked them, these 
domains could be cultivated and eventually 
developed until they would smile a good liy- 
ing for all the Inhabitants. 

Eric Johnston, chairman of the Commit- 
tee for International Economic Outgrowth, 
who has made an intensive study of the 
Mideast problems, declared in a special arti- 
cle in the New York Times, that with the 
harnessing of the five main rivers in the 
Arab countries, the Tigris, Euphrates, Litani, 
Jordan, and the Nile, there would be re- 
claimed for agriculture 8 million acres of 
land. And why has this not been done? 
It is not because of lack of offer of financial 
help. The West has offered many times to 
finance river development programs in the 
Arab world, The United States offered to 
finance a $200 million project in the Jordan 
Valley; it has made funds available to Jor- 
dan for a project on the Yarmuk, 
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Why, then, have the Arab countries not 
devoted themselves to turning arid land into 
opulent farmland? Mr. Johnston replies to 
the question: “The answer, I think, lies in 
these factors: The basic instability of the 
region; the intensity of inter-Arab mistrust 
and rivalries; the Arabs’ emotional rejection 
of Israel, and the whole pattern of political 
insecurity and social ferment that has made 
the region a hotbed of trouble,” 

And who has done most to make the Arab 
world a hotbed of trouble? The answer can 
only be Gamal Abdel Nasser. Who con- 
tinues to tell the Arabs that they must 
reject Israel, even destroy her? The answer 
is still Gamal Abdel Nasser. 

Of course, if the Arabs were to analyze 
Nasser's fulminations, they would laugh in 
his face at his.ridiculous charges that Israel 
is intent on gobbling up the Arab countries. 
To speak of tiny little Israel, which is such 
& little speck on maps of Eurasia that there 
is not enough room for printing its name 
entirely within the space allotted for its 
geographical borders—to speak of this lamb 
devouring the elephantine land mass of the 
Arab nations is nothing short of sheer non- 
sense. K 

Of course, while Israel is a lamb in size, it 
has a lion’s heart, and it will not allow itself 
to be attacked and not fight back. This 
lamb will not allow itself to be taken to the 
sacrificial block to satisfy Nasser's ambitions. 


is set to begin the sacred march, he is ready 
to fight the holy war, he is prepared to shed 
blood, and he yearns to realize his dream of 
Many years to drive the Israelis into the sea. 

taunts the premier of Iraq for not being 
equally as sanguinary. He calls upon Iraq to 
“fight with us against Israel on the battle- 
front lines.” 

These fiery exhortations are intended to 
incite the Arabs into attacking along Israel's 
frontiers. And if they attack, what will 
happen? The attack will surely be replied 
to under the law of self defense, reserved in 
the United Nations charter. But that will 
not end the matter. The self-defense will 
bring on reprisal, and the barbarous spec- 
tacle of bloody combat will be upon us once 
again. And as the blood flows and homes 
fall, and the ground scorches, the world will 
hold its breath to see what Russia will do. 
Unfortunately, Russia’s performances in the 
past can give us no assurance that she would 
do other than seek to use the confilct to her 
advantage in fulfillment of her long pre- 
determined plan to achleve world conquest. 
Russia's action in such a case could be such 
as might bring remonstrances from the 
Western World, with the taking of necessary 
security measures. And then, what? ' 

Aside from realistic attack and defense, 
there is always the possibility of a misunder- 
standing of some kind, and the first inter- 
continental missile would be on its way. It 
is because of such dire possibilities that the 
Philadelphia Inquirer said only last Sunday: 

“The increased massing of the United Arab 
Republic troops at Israel's borders, plus other 
military demonstrations pushed by President 
Nasser, confront the world with a new ex- 
plosive Middle East. 

“Serious tension there could at any time 
spark off an Arab-Israeli armed clash, with 
dangerous and widespread consequences.” 

The editorial carries the heading “Dyna- 
mite Keg in Middle East.” 8 

The New York Times said recently that 
border clashes constitute a “warning that a 
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hair-trigger situation continues to exist in 
Palestine—a situation that could blow up 
the peace of the Middle East.” 

Only 2 weeks ago the able and highly 
respected General of the United 
Nations, Dag Hammarskjold, said that the 
situation in the Middle East was “deteriorat- 
ing.” He declared that the only way to 
break the “chain reaction of reprisal and 
counterreprisal was to strengthen the hand 
of the United Nations and for the United 
Nations to stick to its guns.“ 

I agree with that recommendation abso- 
lutely I believe that the Security Council 
should step in at once—step in before it is 
too late. I believe that Nasser at this very 
moment Is no less dangerous to world peace 
than was Hitler, 22 years ago. Nasser does 
not have the diabolical ability that Hitler 
possessed, nor does he have anything like the 
military machine which Hitler commanded. 
But he has given evidence of being just as 
unreasonable and as unwilling to listen to 
reason, and, with the powder keg admittedly 
existing in the Middle East he could, through 
unbridled egotism or dictatorial inebriation, 
strike the match which could accomplish the 
holocaust the United Nations was formed 
to prevent. 

The United Nations came into being while 
the flames of World War II were still licking 
at the ruins of the abode of civilization in 
which 22 million human beings had been 
reduced to ashes. Fully aware that another 
such war would finish off the human race 
completely, the peoples of the world au- 
thorized their representatives to build an 
ark of covenant for world peace. They 
spoke through the Charter of the United 
Nations. Article I of the charter enumer- 
ates as the first purpose of the United Na- 
tions: 

“To maintain international peace and se- 
curity, and to that end: to take effective 
collective measures for the prevention and 
removal of threats to the peace, and for 
the suppression of acts of aggression or 
other breaches of the peace.” 

Who can doubt that Nasser’s actions 
threaten the peace of the world? 

Article II, sections 3 and 4, provide: 

“3. All members shall settle their inter- 
national disputes by peaceful means in such 
@ manner that international peace and se- 
curity, and justice, are not endangered. 

“4. All members shall refrain in their 
international relations from the threat or 
use of force against the territorial integrity 
or political independence of any state, or in 
any other manner inconsistent with the 
purposes of the United Nations.” 

Who can doubt that Nasser and the Arab 
nations with which he is conspiring have 
violated and continue to violate these pro- 
visions of the Charter of the United Nations? 

Under all these circumstances, I belleve 
that the Security Council should convene 
and order Nasser at once to do the following: 

1. Lift his illegal blockade of the Suez 
Canal, and allow ships the free navigation 
which interntaional law authorizes and 
guarantees; 

2. Cease his agitations for war and the 
shedding of blood. 

3. Enter into immediate negotiations for 
a treaty of peace with Israel under the 
auspices of the United Nations. 

If Nasser fails immediately to obey these 
mandates, the United Nations should expel 
the United Arab Republic from the United 
Nations, as provided for in article 6, as 
follows: 

“A member of the United Nations which 
has persistently violated the principles con- 
tained in the present charter may be ex- 
pelled from the tion by the Gen- 
eral Assembly upon the recommendation of 
the Security Council.” 
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Progress in Space Promotes Peace and 
Economic Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID S. KING 


oF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege last Thursday night to 
attend the reception and banquet given 
by the Baltimore Association of Com- 
merce commemorating the second anni- 
versary of the Vanguard I earth satellite. 
and to hear my distinguished colleague 
on the House Committee on Science 
Astronauties, the Honorable Emmio Q. 
Darpario, As the principal speaker on 
this historic occasion, Mr. Dapparto made 
an excellent anlysis of the great chal- 
lenge and the equally great opportunity 
which lie before us in space. He clearly 
pointed out why this Nation must recap” 
ture the leadership in space technology 
to maintain the security of the free 
world. I urge my colleagues to give 
careful study to his speech which 
follows: 

Text oF REMARKS BY CONGRESSMAN EMILIO 
Q. DADDARIO: DELIVERED AT SECOND ANNIVER” 
SARY CELEBRATION OF VANGUARD I, AT BALTI" 
MORE, Mo., MarcH 17, 1960 
From Portland, Maine, to Norfolk, Va., 

crowding against the eastern Atlantic sen- 
board, live approximately 40 million Amer- 
icans. This is the greatest concentration of 
population in the United States. Within 
this area is a great amount of our national 
talent and ability. 

This one gigantic community is alert to 
the future, and it has shown its awareness 
by meeting the problems of growth that have 
confronted the Nation. A tremendous 
network, interwoven with bridges and tun- 
nels, binds it together. Schools by the 
thousands, from the lowest to the highest 
levels of education, have been provided. In 
our midst are located some of the outstand- 
ing intellectual communities of the world. 

I live and work in this community as many 
of you do, and know the great concern that 
exists about the state of our national effort 
in space. Our people respect achievement 
They were proud when Vanguard I was fired 
into orbit 2 years ago today. They were 
proud of the technical accomplishments, in 
which the Martin Co. played such a large 
part. They had a natural expectation that 
the United States would be first in space. 
They saw the Vanguard accomplishment as 
a great step forward in the reestablishment 
of our world position. They expect that 
more will be done and demand that it shall. 

Within the week, we have seen a 94.8- 
pound sphere hurled miliions of miles into 
Space. Pioneer V is on its way to a 527-mil- 
lion-mile trip around the sun. It carries 
five principal scientific experiments to teach 
us more about the universe. This, too, is 4 
heartening accomplishment and deserves to 
be applauded. 

To some, the exploration and uses cf space 
fre an illusion. It is not unusual to hit 
pockets of doubt in the course of our prog- 
ress. You hear expressions of scorn about 
visionaries, and severe concern about the 
pocketbook. I am reminded of the words 
Columbus wrote in a letter after his first 
voyage: 
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“For although men have talked or writ- 
ten of these lands, all was conjecture with- 
dut getting a look at it, but amounted only 
to that those who heard, for the most 

Ustened and judged it more a fable 
that there was anything in it, how- 
ever small.“ 

Consider that Columbus was beset by some 
Of the same difficulties that our scientists 
and engineers face today. He was required 
to submit his proposal to the so-called Tala- 
dera commission of learned men for review 
and to justify his requirements. They held 
hearings in the year 1486, and issued their 
Teport in the year 1940, 414 years later. They 
fudged that the promises of Columbus were 

Possible and vain and worthy of rejec- 

They reported to their royal majes- 
ties that it was “not a proper object for their 
authority to favor an affair that rests 
Such weak foundations and which ap- 
uncertain and impossible to any edu- 

need Person, however little learning he might 

Yet, curiously enough, it was the educated, 
then as now, who knew how well the founda- 
tions had been laid for such a trip. For cen- 


ha bounds of many scientific fields, and we 
Ve discovered others that our scientists 
long to invade. Historians think that the 
Welfare of a country and its will to explore 

Y be closely related. The energy, the in- 
g mind, the courage for endurance that 
expression in exploration may well turn 
themselves to be the most important 
ot a country’s greatness. I hope the 
courage that have brought us in 
century to the top of Everest, to 

d South Poles, to the greatest 
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e oceans, and even into the 
the atom, will not lessen. 
men seek these things? It is 
dificult to explain why it was 
get to Timbuktu or Lhasa, or 
Everest or the Matterhorn. The com- 
Motives for exploration are given as 
uest, military advantage, plunder or 
advantage, commercial gain or scien- 
tage. Yet, I rather like a some- 
e irreverent analysis by the sage of 
the late H. L. Mencken. He said: 
value the world sets upon motives is 
just and inaccurate. Consider, for 
„ two of them: mere insatiable 
and the desire to do good. The lat- 
ut high above the former, and yet 
—, that moves one of the most 
men human race has yet pro- 
auced.—the scientific investigator. What ac- 
aay urges him on is not some brummagem 
of service, but a boundless, almost path- 
ba etcal thirst to penetrate the unknown, 
nog over the secret, to find out what has 
been found out before. His prototype is 
dot the liberator releasing slaves, the good 
Samaritan lifting up the fallen, but a dog 
r tremendously at an infinite series of 
atholes,” 
And today, of course, on the heels of the 
tific investigator comes the congres- 
investigator. 

y should Congress, or the Government, 
“splay so much interest in scientific ad- 
— the quest for knowledge? Why should 

of industry or the university, or the 
laboratory spend so much time coming to 


™ of their plans to people on Capitol Hill? 
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8 ttee on Science and Astronautics, 
of 


86 ere established at the beginning of this 
Congress, they were the first new 
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parallel standing committees created in half 
a century. 

These committees were cerated because 
Washington has recognized that science and 
innovation is the greatest single factor af- 
fecting our future economic growth and 
national security. Radical technological 
change has forced repeated attempts to ad- 
just our policymaking processes so we can 
best use, or come to grips with, the challenge 
of research and development. An analysis of 
the 1961 budget shows that some $8,391 
million is identified as Federal support of 
research and development. How we spend 
that money is very important to the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. In a sense, we are diverting 
money from his pocket to what we believe is 
necessary for the common good and the na- 
tional security. He expects that this money 
will not be spent lightly, and he is entitled 
to a close review of these efforts. 

While we are reviewing these programs, it 
is also the responsibility of Congress to estab- 
lish governmental policies in science and 
astronautics. We are confronted with issues 
of a highly technical nature in an era of 
exploding technology. The world is in the 
grip of a scientific revolution, which offers 
both promise and danger. It is of vital im- 
portance that we, the lawmakers, make every 
effort to understand the implications of the 
language the scientists speak, so that we may 
incorporate this knowledge into planning for 
national security and industrial well- 
being. 

We must make every effort to know what is 
happening in scientific areas. We must 
analyze these issues and the needs they pose. 
We must bring together men from govern- 
ment and industry—in short—the best brains 
we can summon to our assistance in this 
task, Usten to proposals for solution, Investi- 
gate conditions, seek to choose wisely among 
courses of action set before us and act to pro- 
pose laws that can help secure a more orderly 


progress. 
Congress has set the policy that U.S. activi- 
ties in outer space should be devoted to 
purposes for the benefit of all man- 
kind. Project Vanguard satellites were 
launched on such peaceful missions, to gather 
data for analysis by scientists throughout 
the world. One small package of instru- 
ments in Vanguard I has provided a tre- 
mendous amount of information. 

Since that launching, there have been a 
number of others, up to and including the 
successful Pioneer V. There have been other 
attempts which: have failed. There have 
been efforts canceled because no back-ups 
were available, the funds not having been 
provided. And criticisms have continued of 
low priorities, piecemeal funding; and too 
many administrative channels—faults which 
plagued the first Vanguard, as well as its 
successors. 

These continued criticisms caused disquiet 
across the country last fall and led to many 
Teappraisals. When Congress reconvened in 
January, our committee undertook a broad 
look at the posture of our space effort, the 
nature of the so-called space gap, and the 
details of the criticisms. 

We have heard considerable testimony from 
many witnesses—diplomats, defense experts, 
space experts, scientists, administrators, and 
businesmen. Some disputed others. Many 
acknowledged past errors in the space pro- 
gram. Others tied our space effort to na- 
tional policy and the defense of the Nation, 
while still others cried out that defense has 
no part to play in space. 

From these hearings, still to be 
concluded, I have personally drawn some 
tentative conclusions: 

First, space exploration is one of the major 
keys to our survival. This has far-reaching 
significance in the cold war today and the 
possibility of global conflict in the future. 
Rightly or wrongly, world opinion has asso- 
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ciated Russian achievement in space with 
general Communist technological superiority. 
This fact was substantiated by Under Secre- 
tary of State Livingston Merchant, when he 
acknowledged that the spectacular nature of 
the space effort in Russia has made the job 
of the State Department a tougher one. The 
following day, the Director of the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency, George V. Allen, said bluntly 
that space achievements go far beyond their 
intrinsic importance when they are examined 
by the peoples of other countries. 

The second conclusion I have drawn is that 
space holds advantages for both civilian and 
military users, and it can be dangerously 
unrealistic to hold to artificial compartments 
for civil and military research. 

Going back to the posture hearings again, 
the committee has heard testimony from 
numerous civilian and military leaders in 
the Department ot Defense. Each recognized 
the need for the military in the space race; 
some stated the case more strongly than 
others. General Trudeau, Admiral Hayward, 
and General Schriever did an excellent job 
of enlightening the public to the potential 
threat from space, The committee also 
heard the NASA 10-year program, calling for 
ever-increasing performance in space 
throughout the next decade. 

My third conclusion is that there is a criti- 
cal urgency associated with the space pro- 
gram. For years, members of the Department 
of Defense—then the only organization with 
a capability for space flight—could not even 
refer to satellites or space exploration. Our 
attitudes changed when the first sputnik 
temporarily shattered our national smugness 
and complacency. That Russian vehicle and 
subsequent Russian space accomplishments 
gave us the shot in the arm to press forward 
in search of a way for survival in the space 
age. As a result, we expanded our missile 
and space base. The foremost space ques- 
tion before the public today is: When will 
we catch up with the U.S.. R.? 

Our Nation has excelled over all other na- 
tions in this industrial age because we have 
been able, through our vast industrial 
energies and resources, to produce results 
faster and better than any other people. 
And I propose to you that the concentrated, 
vigorous application of our national talents 
and abilities cannot only overcome the Rus- 
sian space lead, but can also surpass it. The 
full utilization of our resources would leave 
no doubt in the mind of the world regarding 
the effectiveness of the democratic system 
to meet any challenge and overcome any 
obstacle. 

There are several other conclusions that 
I have reached during these past 2 months 
of hearings. But I believe the three just 
mentioned are the most important. To re- 
capitulate: (1) Space exploration is one of 
the keys to survival. (2) There is a need 
for both the military and civilian approach 
to space. (3) There is urgency associated 
with the program. = 

eLt us again refer to the NASA’s 10-year 
program for space. To many, the program 
is realistic and acceptable. To me, the pro- 
gram lacks foresight and urgency. I would 
take exception to the timing of many proj- 
ects, but will limit my remarks to only three 
Major areas: The F-1 engine; Project Rover, 
the nuclear-powered rocket; and NASA's lack 
of a plan for manned lunar landing during 
this 10-year period. 

The F-1 engine, being developed by North 
American’s Rocketdyne Division for NASA, 
will produce 1½ million pounds of thrust. 
Four of these engines will be clustered to 
make the Nova launch vehicle of 6 million 
pounds of thrust, enough thrust to launch 
& manned interplanetary mission. 

The NASA claims that this engine has been 
delayed 12 to 18 months, due to lack of 
funds in the 1960 budget. As a result, the 
first flight test is not scheduled until 1968, 
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and no date has been set for the completion 
of the Nova space vehicle. It will be 8 years 
before we are ready to flight-test this vehicle 
Is that urgency? Is it typical of the urgency 
associated with the space program? I assure 
you that I am vitally concerned, and I sus- 
pect you are, too. 

When the Atomic Energy Commission wit- 
nesses appeared to discuss the nuclear pro- 
pulsion powerplant, their testimony con- 
flicted, in my opinion, with that of the NASA 
witnesses, Project Rover, the nuclear-pow- 
ered rocket, is being developed jointly by 
AEC and NASA. The AEC is responsible for 
designing and operating an engine. NASA 
takes it from there, assembles it, flies it and 
fits it into the space program. The AEC 
witnesses stated that they can develop the 
Rover device and demonstrate its actual use, 
probably in a shorter time than set forth in 
the requirement. 

The NASA witnesses, however, were much 
more conservative. They assured the com- 
mittee that the program is being expedited 
to the fullest extent. So the debate is on— 
it will continue for years to come. How will 
it be resolved? Hopefully, there is a sense 
of urgency in the AEC, as indicated by the 
fact that on March 8, the AEC itself trans- 
ferred funds within its budget to add $11 
million to the Project Rover experiments. I 
see no comparable sense of urgency in the 
NASA program, And yet, Knowing the im- 
portance of this project, I long to sympathize 
with the AEC witness who commented: “I 
would like to see this one have the stars and 
stripes on it, for a change.” 

The last point I wish to make regards 
NASA's lack of a plan for a manned lunar 
landing during the next 10 years. There are 
rumors already flying that the U.S.S.R. will 
celebrate the 50th anniversary of the Bolshe- 
vik revolution on the moon. Will we be there 
to greet them? Or is that the day we shall 
promise to accelerate our program for a 
manned lunar landing? 

Mr. Khrushchev has already boasted that 
the mark of the Soviet Union has been 
stamped on the moon. It is well within the 
technical and industrial capacity of the 
Russians to land a man on the moon one 
day in the near future. 

The future of the free world may well de- 
pend on whether or not a U.S. mission is 
already on the moon when that event occurs. 

Consider the possibility of a Russian lunar 
base and the threat that could literally be 
hung over the heads of the free world. Gen. 
Homer Boushey, of the USAF, was the first 
to speak out in favor of a lunar base, its 
capabilities and potential. His remarks 
were scoffed at in some circles, I, for one, 
fear the results of being second on the moon. 
A manned lunar landing and return, in the 
1970's, as NASA outlines its schedule, is 
much to late. 

The first need, then, is the recognition 
that we must be first. I believe that we 
cannot fail, if we resolutely determine that 
we will not. Once that is accepted, some 
other lines of approach fall into place. 

We must, for instance, make better use of 
the resources of industry and management 
available to us in this country. We know 
that the full scale of the skills and talents 
here have scarcely been tapped. Even in 
production, we are not making the defense 
effort today in terms of proportion of gross 
national product that we were in 1953—and 
we are making only one-fifth the effort we 
made in World War II, when we knew it had 
to be done. 

We must do everything we can to stream- 
line, and to make more effective the organ- 
ization and management of our national 
programs. Few believe that we are squeez- 
ing every last ounce of effort out of our 
Defense Establishment. I can tell you 
candidly that I do not think we have en- 

all our managerial talent in this 
Space field. We certainly do not see the 
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single-mindedness of a Manhattan district 
in this space effort. 

Even in such a field as communication of 
information regarding the state of the art, 
more must be done. Researchers are com- 
plaining about the proliferation of scientific 
papers and meetings. Industry is said to 
be committing some $21 million a year to 
these exchanges, which consume 258,000 
man-days of technical time, and it has been 
difficult to weed out overlapping and dupli- 
cation. 

Is the way we disseminate technical in- 
formation good enough to meet the chal- 
lenge of modern technology? A recent 
Guggenheim Foundation study urged we go 
beyond our traditional ways to seek better 
methods that could produce important re- 
sults. 

We have made real gains in awakening to 
scientific research and findings elsewhere in 
the world. Government has intensified the 
translation of scientific documents. We are 
translating more papers on scientific work 
than ever before. The material is made 
available to industry through the Office of 
Technical Services of the Department of 


Commerce, and there has been a growing in- 


terest. I am told that OTS is selling more 
monographs every month, and that more 
libraries, industrial and public, have started 
following the material. The twice-monthly 
publication, Technical Translations, which 
started a year ago with 150 to 175 listings of 
new translations, now lists about 600 an 
issue, Government is thus pointing out 
some 12,000 to 13,000 translations a year 
which may be of use. Industry is also 
showing interest in a projected publication 
that would digest news releases and articles 
in Russian journals, so that a quicker break 
is possible in learning what the Russians are 
doing. 

Today, the problems of space research, de- 
velopment, exploration and exploitation are 
still in their infancy. Vanguard I was a 
stepping-stone to a great future. What is 
still needed is a firm and clear decision by 
the United States and the free world to press 
ahead. The Communists are making capital 
of space exploration and the propaganda 
that goes with it. They found in their 
space achievements a chance to prove to 
themselves and to the world what they could 
do in a highly advanced technology. The 
United States must counter this propaganda 
by unleashing its technological know-how 
and industrial power to regain world leader- 
ship in the space race. Then our deeds will 


speak for themselves. 


Statement of Robert T. Stevens, President 
of J. P. Stevens & Co. Before U.S. 


Tariff Commission 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21,1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the statement of Robert 
T. Stevens, president of the J. P. Stevens 
& Co. before the U.S, Tariff Commission 
relative to its investigation of cotton 
imports: 

STATEMENT OF MR. ROBERT T. STEVENS, 
PRESIDENT OF J. P. STEVENS & Co., INC., NEw 
Tonk. N. T., Marcu 4, 1960 
Mr. Chairman, Mr. Vice Chairman, mem- 

bers of the Commission, my name is Robert 
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T. Stevens. I am president of J. P. stevens | 
& Co., Inc., a publicly owned company manu- 
facturing a wide variety of textile fabrics. 
We have been in business since 1813—a very 
long time in American industrial history. I 
come before you as an individual American 
citizen engaged in the textile business. I do 
not represent any group or o tion. 
do, however, speak in behalf of the 34,000 
workers in our company and for the compan 
itself. We are very vitally concerned with 
these deliberations. 

I appreciate the opportunity of appearing 
before this Commission at this hearing which 
is called for the purpose of de 
whether articles containing cotton are being. 
or are practically certain to be, imported int? 
the United States under such conditions 
in such quantities as to interfere materially 
with the Department of Agriculture's export 
program for cotton and cotton products. 

I also wish to express my appreciation of 
the wide knowledge of and interest in the 
problems of the cotton textile industry on 
the part of the U.S. Tariff Commission, a5 
evidenced on many occasions over a long 
period of years. 

My testimony will be in full support of 
the petition filed by the National 
Council under section 22 of the Agriculture! 
Adjustment Act, as amended. It is mos 
constructive that the enlightened leader 
ship of the National Cotton Council has seen 
fit to attack the very ominous situation 
with which the American cottongro 
best customer, the American spinner, is 20 
faced. The growers’ interest and ours 
the same. 

Already sorely pressed by the dramatic in- 
crease in imports of manufactured cotton 
Products, as set forth by previous witnesses: 
the full adverse effects are yet to come. 
extent to which the American cotton 
industry will be permitted to survive, 15 
clearly in the minds of the executive and / or 
the legislative branches of our Government. 
The importance of this hearing, therefore, 
before this duly constituted independent 
agency cannot possibly be overstated. It 18 
essential that all the pertinent facts be set 

orth. 

Let me, at the outset, make one point un- 
mistakably clear, I do not seek to keeP 
foreign manufactured products out of the 
United States. Having served our Govern- 
ment, under both Democratic and Repub- 
lican administrations, from time to time over 
the past 25 years, I have some real under- 
standing of the problems the country faces. 
including its foreign trade policy. I recog“ 
nize the extent to which foreign trade policY 
becomes an integral part of overall foreign 
policy. Textiles have, however, been called 
upon to carry far too much of the load of 
our foreign policy and the time has come for 
drastic action, unless our Government de- 
sires to consider the textile industry as ex- 
pendable. 

J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., has a close con- 
nection with the cotton growing industry 
America, Of our 52 manufacturing plants: 
spread from Maine to Georgia, south, and 
west to Tennessee, 23 are devoted to the 
manufacture and finishing of cotton tex- 
tiles. Most of these plants are located in 
close proximity to the traditional cotton 
growing areas of our Nation. We purchase 
large quantities of American cotton. Amer- 
ican textile mill raw cotton consumption 15 
about 9 million bales per year and J. P. Stev- 
ens & Co., Inc., consumes about 4 percent of 
this total. I believe, without an expanding 
cotton textile manufacturing industry, that 
American cotton growing will eventually be 
drastically curtailed. Likewise, without 
American cotton, produced in abundance on 
American farms, the domestic textile indus- 
try of the United States would no longer be 
able to play its appropriate part in the 
American economy. 
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I have in my hand, and would like now to 
Submit as an exhibit, an advertisement 
Which our company placed in a number of 
newspapers. including the Washington Post 
and New York Times, on February 24. It 
Will be recalled that Congressman HEMPHILL 
of South Carolina referred to and quoted ex- 
tensively from our public service message in 
that advertisement. The chart in the center 
graphically portrays what has been going on 
in the unchecked upward zoom of cotton 
textile imports, The advertisement puts be- 
fore the American people the facts of life 
On this subject, under the heading, The In- 
fluence of Uncontrolled Textile Imports on 

r Economy.” 

During 1959 cotton cloth imports, exclu- 
sive of garments, reached an all-time record 

of more than 240 million square yards, 
Or a gain of 70 percent over 1958, That is 
for cloth only. However, according to fig- 
Ures released by the Northern Textile Associ- 
ation, based on Department of Commerce in- 
tion, in addition, there were cotton 
goods imported during 1959 in the form of 
Shirts, blouses, yarns, knit goods, and other 
Cotton manufactures in the amount of 406 
Million square yards. Thus, total imports 
for 1959 were 646 million square yards. If 
Projected on an annual basis, the figures for 
ber 1959, the latest available, would 
te total cotton and cotton product im- 
Ports during 1960 of something on the order 
Of 1 billion square yards. The present im- 
tend to destroy price levels in the 
United States on all textiles because foreign 
Cotton goods are always sold cheaper than 
American goods. 

One does not have to be an expert in this 

Matter to realize that the American cotton 
e industry, as we know it today, cannot 
Withstand the shock of these present and 
and potential floods of goods from low-wage 
Countries overseas. With respect to imports 
of total garments from Japan and Hong 
alone for 1959, they represent what 
Would equal the production of about 97 
Sewing plants in the United States in various 
Communities with an average of 250 em- 
Ployees per plant. A small business indi- 
Vidually—a very large business overall. 

A noble concept, passed in 1934 as an 
emergency employment measure to promote 
international trade, the Trade Agreements 

has been broadened in its administra- 
tion, under Secretaries of State of both polit- 
parties, to a point of greatly assisting all 
Of the free world trading nations. For some 
Of these countries, the results have been ex- 
ely successful. Our markets have been 
up to them as never before. About 
75 percent of American protection has gone. 
Unless action is taken, based upon the facts 
y and not upon those of 5 years ago, 
We shall continue to give away a constantly 
Increasing portion of the domestic market. 
The brilliant economic recovery of the free 
World trading nations has created an en- 
tirely new set of circumstances. 

The potential dangers in this situation 
have frequently been pointed out to the 
executive and legislative branches by many 
ot us who have weekly payrolls to meet in 
the United States and could see what was 

pening. While it is true that the Com- 
Mittee for Reciprocity Information holds 
Open public hearings, subsequent bargain- 
negotiations with other countries by the 
executive branch of our Government have 
carried on in virtual secrecy. Unlike 
Other parties to these same negotiations, no 
Qualified textile industry representatives 
have ever been permitted to sit in on the 
Actual tariff cutting. 

Once the damage had been done, hordes of 
importers in the United States came forward 
to take advantage of the situation. Ap- 
Parently they do not understand the impli- 
Cations as they ride the crest, With 4,150,000 
Americans now unemployed, according to the 
latest Department of Labor figures, in a time 
ot so-called prosperity, they are not con- 
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cerned over the closing of still more Ameri- 
can plants and the addition of still more 
Americans to the rolls of the unemployed. 
Unless havoc is deliberately to be wrought 
on the American cotton textile industry, it 
is essential that a system of quotas for 
fabrics, for garments, and for other impor- 
tant items, including textile fibers, be es- 
tablished by categories and by countries. 
And there isn’t too much time. 

It is a mighty good feeling to know that 
an American businessman can come before 
this independent commission of our Govern- 
ment and receive objective consideration as 
he frankly sets forth the problems he faces 
from overseas. 

Gentlemen, I recognize fully the narrow 
scope of this investigation. I am aware that 
this scope is not of your making. However, 
it would be incredible to me that any limi- 
tation of scope will preclude the presentation 
before this Commission of all the pertinent 
facts bearing upon the problem of the cotton 
textile industry, as the main customer of the 
American cottongrower. The stringent lim- 
its placed upon this inquiry were not con- 
templated by the sponsors of section 22 of 
the act. 

During the debate in the U.S. Senate re- 
garding the original section 22 amendment 
to the Agricultural Adjustment Act, the 
record clearly indicates the intent of Senator 
La Follette, author of the section 22 amend- 
ment. On page 11503 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp dated July 20, 1935, he is quoted as 
follows: 

Mr. La Follette: “So far as I am concerned, 
I cannot see any logic in taking the posi- 
tion that, on the one hand, we are going to 
tax the American consumer for the purpose 
of raising the domestic price of agricultural 
commodities, and then in the same program, 
with an alarming increase of imports threat- 
ening to undermine and destroy us, we are 
not willing to grant discretionary power to 
the President of the United States and the 
Tariff Commission to take the same action 
to protect the program which we are willing 
to afford to American industry under the 
Industrial Recovery Act. I say there is no 
logic in it; I say there Is no justice in it; and 
I say, besides that, it is folly, unless we pro- 
pose to repeal the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act and abandon the program.” That quote 
from the remarks made by Senator La 
Follette, author of the section 22 amend- 
ment, embodies his philosophy and intent. 
It is clear and precise. 

Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts, in sup- 
port of the La Follette amendment, referred 
to the textile millworker and the difficulties 
which he would encounter. Here is what he 
said. “Yes; [the textile worker] will be 
less able to carry on, because his domestic 
market will be reduced; but, if this amend- 
ment shall be adopted, he will be at least 
protected against cheap foreign labor com- 
peting with his own output.“ Here also the 
legislative intent is clear and precise as to 
what section 22 was supposed to accomplish 
but the desired result has not yet been 
achieved, even after 25 years. Subsequent 
amendments to section 22 have served fur- 
ther to clarify and strengthen the intent 
of Congress but, unless the section is in- 
voked, it remains an ineffective instrument, 
Has not the time arrived to act? 

It is curious that American cotton textile 
manufacturers should appear at this hearing 
in an effort to shield their workers from what 
Senator Walsh called “cheap foreign labor” 
way back in 1935, espécially since our Gov- 
ernment has created in large measure the 
situation which faces us today. For example, 
during World War II Japan's spindles were 
reduced, by melting or by bombing, from 
about 10 million to a little over 1 million. 
In the reconstruction period which followed 
the war, with so much aid available from us 
in various forms, a balance in Japan's indus- 
tries should have been planned. Those in 
authority were aware that approximately 60 
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percent of her prewar exports had been cot- 
ton goods and yet they pushed relentlessly to 
reestablish a cotton goods production base 
for that equivalent. 

Japan is a trading nation, like Great Brit- 
ain, with few natural resources, and should 
have reindustrialized with wide diversifica- 
tion, like England or France. American man- 
ufacturers have been increasingly plagued by 
this unnecessary over-emphasis on cotton 
goods production. The situation has been 
heightened by the Japanese use of much 
cotton other than American in their fabrics 
shipped to us here in America, 

A look at the Japanese imports of raw cot- 
ton is revealing. During the first 11 months 
of 1959, out of a total of 2,235,000 bales im- 
ported into Japan, 476,000 or 21 percent 
came from the United States. By compari- 
son, in 1958, total imports for the year were 
2,124,000 bales, of which 837,000 bales were 
American cotton or 39 percent. Not only is 
the best customer of the American grower, 
the American spinner, being hurt badly by 
Japanese textiles but, the 1959 figures just 
cited would indicate that the American 
grower has little to count upon by way of 
Japanese preference for American cotton, 
The Stevens Co., a single American spinner, 
is purchasing three-quarters as much Ameri- 


1959. And we paid 6 to 8 cents per pound 
more than the Japanese. Which is the more 
valuable customer for the American cotton 
grower? 

The special Senate subcommittee, consist- 


lina, which in 1958 investigated the problems 
of the American textile industry, said in its 


ranked the textile industry second only to 
steel in terms of military essentiality. It 
would be the height of folly in a world where 
we must realistically recognize the necessity 
for military preparedness—however much we 
hope for and work toward the elimination of 
war—to allow the domestic textile industry 
to contract to the point where it could not 
satisfy our basic civilian and military needs 
in the event of an all-out emergency.” In 
my considered opinion, there are parts of the 
textile industry, as of today, that could not 
supply the basic needs of war. The rec- 
ommendation of the Pastore Committee for 
the establishment of quotas has not yet been 
implemented, even though made more than 
& year ago. Action is what is desperately 


In addition to providing necessary strength 
in emergencies, the day in, day out contri- 
butions of the textile industry to the na- 
tional economy in peacetime should also be 
considered. I shall now outline briefly a 
tabulation of Federal, State, local, and cther 
taxes paid by J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., with 
its 52 manufacturing plants including the 
approximate amount of money withheld 
from the pay envelopes of our workers for 
Federal and State taxes in the year 1959. 


$6, 907, 681. 80 


2, 138, 666. 29 
198, 566. 57 


10, 939, 788, 53 


Federal income tax withheld. 14, 702, 604. 86 
State income tax withheld... 1,500, 000. 00 


Subtotal - 16, 202, 604. 85 


27, 142, 393. 39 
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This is the yield from only one company in 
the textile business and there are thousands 
of other textile companies in the United 
States. If a lot of them are not to survive, 
where will their share of Federal, State, and 
local taxes come from? Is it reasonable to 
expect that foreign countries will come to 
the aid of the U.S. Treasury? 

Another vital facet of these imports is the 
serious balance-of-payments deficit in which 
our country now finds itself. And this at a 
time when our production is larger than 
production in any other country. But our 
exports have declined from their peak and 
our imports have increased. This fact, along 
with foreign ald and other elements has 
created this adverse balance-of-payments 
position. Instead of large credit balances, 
we now have deficits on the order of $3,500 
million to $4 billion per year. 

That 646 million square yards of cotton 
products imported in 1959 played its full 
part in last year's imbalance, It must be 
apparent that what is being done or not 
done about foreign trade concerns the very 
economic foundation of the United States. 

I have already testified to the fact that 
our company consumes every year, large 
quantities of American cotton and that we 
pay more—now about 8 cents more—per 
pound than any foreign manufacturer. We 
do not object so much to paying a premium 
price if it really results in assisting the 
American cotton grower to maintain his 
markets. We do object, however, to paying 
the premium price and then having exces- 
sive foreign yardage and garments coming 
in to our stores in unrestricted amounts, 
thus resulting in unfair advantage to the 
foreign manufacturer. 

For the last 10 years we, as a nation, have 
been very busy shipping our textile work- 
ers’ jobs abroad. Since 1950, there has been 
a steady decline in jobs from about 1,290,000 
to approximately 950,000, a drop of 340,000 
workers. Not all of this was due to imports 
but that was surely one of the most im- 
portant factors in our loss of textile jobs. 

As the chief executive officer of a com- 
pany employing 34,000 workers, it is my 
principal responsibility to see that these 
fine people have full-time jobs, thus provid- 
ing not only for their economic well-being 
but also contributing to the well-being of 
their families and the communities in which 
they live. I am sure you will agree that 
such an operation requires a lot of planning 
and forward scheduling. It seems a fair 
question to ask—how can any textile manu- 
facturer plan ahead effectively with the con- 
stantly eroding influence of these sky- 
rocketing imports? 

We expect periodic ups and downs in our 
business and we have learned to roll with 
the punches, as business conditions demand. 
But we cannot, with a high labor cost con- 
tent in our products, compete with wages as 
low as one-tenth of ours, and with brand 
new textile plants oversea constructed with 
the aid of the American taxpayer. And it 
is no easy thing to plan modernization, ex- 
pansion, and research in the face of these 
steadily ascending imports. Is it wise to 
invest more of our share owners money in 
the things we should be doing? This is a 
very serious question. 

It is no secret that many American com- 
panies in various lines are rushing overseas 
to manufacture components and end items, 
taking advantage of low foreign wages, in 
order to bring these products back into the 
American market at costs far below American 
costs. Is that really what our Government 
intended as a byproduct of its foreign trade 
policy? I do not think so. And yet, if our 
Government does not, through definite ac- 
tion, and soon, make clear to the American 
business community that this is not the 
desire of Government, then the movement 
overseas will continue at an accelerated rate. 
Every day of delay in making our national 
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policy clear in this regard means the loss of 
still more American jobs. And make no 
mistake about it. There are plenty of plants 
that are now operated in certain areas over- 
seas by Americans primarily to supply the 
American market with products which ex- 
plolt cheap foreign labor. Do we support 
such runaway plants as American policy? 
I certainly do not. We have not used a yard 
of foreign cloth, even though many of our 
competitors feel they must do so. 

As these hearings progress, regarding one 
specific phase of foreign trade, there seems 
to be mounting evidence of unrest elsewhere 
in Washington on some aspects of overall 
foreign trade policy. I refer to the Bailey 
concurrent resolution in the House, which 
seeks to forestall further tariff cuts by our 
GATT negotiators. Then, there is the re- 
vised Keating bill in the Senate, which 
would make very drastic changes in foreign 
trade determinations, We are not yet half- 
way through the period of the Trade Agree- 
ment Act of 1958 but the rising groundswell 
of American discontent with some phases 
of our foreign trade policy becomes increas- 
ingly evident. Only a week ago last Wednes- 
day, the day the Stevens Co. advertisement 
appeared, 12 Senators went on record about 
the danger of these textile imports in a 
2-hour discussion of this serious matter on 
the floor of the U.S. Senate. 

This devastating effect of imports on some 
American industries was surely not intended 
by Congress or the executive branch. Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's letter of February 17, 1955, 
to Congressman JosrpH Martin, made the 
position of the executive branch clear. And 
I surely do not believe the President's posi- 
tion has changed. While the extension of 
the Trade Agreements Act was being con- 
sidered by Congress, he said—in part: 

“I wish also to comment on the adminis- 
tration of this legislation if it is enacted into 
law. Obviously, it would ill serve our Na- 
tion’s interest to undermine American in- 
dustry or to take steps which would lower 
the high wages received by our working men 
and women. Repeatedly I have emphasized 
that our own country’s economic strength is 
a pillar of freedom everywhere in the world. 
This program, therefore, must be, and will 
be, administered to the benefit of the Nation’s 
economic strength and not to its detriment. 
No American industry will be placed in jeop- 
ardy by the administration of this measure, 
Were we to do so, we would undermine the 
ideal for which we have made so many 
sacrifices and are doing so much throughout 
the world to preserve,” 

On the same date, February 17, 1955, the 
President also wrote to Congressman Bass of 
New Hampshire. He said: 

“I appreciate that legislation of this 
character has always aroused concern among 
industries that are fearful it may be ad- 
ministered so as to affect them adversely. 
Such fears are in fact groundless, for it 
would ill serve our Nation’s interests to 
undermine American industry or to lower 
our high living standards, Our own eco- 
nomic strength is a pillar of freedom 
throughout the world, and it would be ir- 
responsible to take any action that would 
weaken it. For this reason no American 
industry is going to be placed in jeopardy 
by the administration of this measure. Nor 
will any American industry be placed in 
jeopardy in the trade negotiations which 
are to begin next week at Geneva under the 
existing trade agreements law.” 

If ever any industry has been placed in 
jeopardy, it is the textile industry of the 
United States right now. The President 
said in his letters to Congressmen MARTIN 
and Bass that this would not happen. Ad- 
ministration of the legislation has thus not 
yet in fact worked out as the President 
clearly intended that it should. 

If this Commission recommends to the 
President the imposition of an equalization 
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fee on imported cotton manufactures, and, 
if the President implements such a recom- 
mendation, the job will only be started. It 
would surely be helpful. Such action will 
not of itself, however, stop the erosion of 
the industry. In heavy cotton yard goods, a 
real measure of assistance will result. In 
fine cotton goods entering the United States 
in the form of blouses and other made- up 
garments, the implementation of a favorable 
recommendation by this Commission 
afford much less assistance. 


In conclusion, I want to reiterate the 
basic relationship which exists between the 
American cotton grower and the American 
spinner. The economic facts of life dictate 
the need for this relationship because the 
American spinner has been, is, and should 
continue to be the best customer of the 
American cotton grower. 

Until our Government effectively removes 
by executive or legislative action the sw 
of Damocles which hangs over the industry's 
head, there can be no real security for tex- 
tile workers and no real foundation on 
which the industry, both grower and spin- 
ner, can build to its rightful place in the 
American economy. Dynamic, 
American industries, including the essen- 
tial textile industry, all in support of 2 
strong military defense posture, are the 
surest guarantees of free world survival in 
the nuclear age, 

I thank you. 


Unrest In Panama 
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Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, Chair- 
man HERBERT BONNER of the House Mér- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
2 weeks ago went to Panama at the re- 
quest of U.S. officials. His purpose was 
to help allay the unrest that exists in the 
Republic over U.S. operation of the 
canal, 

Mr. Bonner was accompanied by Rep- 
resentative THOR ToLuerson, the ranking 
Republican member of the committee, 
which handles legislation dealing with 
the canal. They made the trip by com- 
mercial airlines. While they were there, 
they talked to President Ernesto de la 
Guardia, Jr., and Ambassador Julian F. 
Harrington, two newspaper editors and 
Many businessmen, about the existing 
problem and what might best be done. 

Under unanimous consent I place in 
the Recor a series of three newspaper 
articles by Bruce Jolly, Washington bu- 
reau chief of the Greensboro (N.C.) 
Daily News, who was in Panama on an- 
other story at the time, which describes 
the situation as he found it, its impor- 
tance to the United States and how Mr. 
Bonner and others feel it might be met: 
[From the Greensboro Daily News, Mar. 14, 

1960] 
CANAL ProsLEMs—Ecyrr FUNDS HINTED IN 
PANAMA UNREST 
(By Bruce Jolly) 

Rro Hato, Panama, March 13—The Pan- 

ama Canal is the lifeline of the Western 


Hemisphere, and quite possibly of the free 
world. 
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Tt is also becoming one of the major head- 
aches for the United States at both the in- 
ternational and the Latin American level. 

The canal is only 50 miles long, but around 
it centers political intrigue that extends as 
far as the Soviet Union. In both South and 
Central America, where tensions already ex- 
ist, the United States will be Judged by what 
it does here. 

At issue is U.S. control of the canal, 
through which 50 million tons of cargo float 
each year from all parts of the world, 

So far as nationalistic elements in the Re- 
Public of Panama are concerned, U.S. con- 
trol is a festering sore nurtured by a rash 
Of political promises. 

But the issue is international. Funds for 
the upcoming election, in which control is an 

e, are said to be coming from as far as 
t, where it is felt it would be to that 
nation’s psychological advantage if the 
a Canal were nationalized. However, 
unist elements are not playing a major 

Tole in the picture, yet. 

This is the situation as an election in 

Panama approaches in May. It means prob- 

for the U.S. Department of State, has 

Caused concern in Congress, and was one of 

the reasons for a demonstration of strength 

by the 82d Airborne’s 325th Battle Group 

Centered at Fort Bragg, which dropped para- 
in war games here last week. 

Currently the problem hinges on two 
things. Panamanians want the Republic of 
Panama flag flown on the Canal Zone with 
the U.S. flag. They also want a larger slice 
Of the proceeds from the operation of the 


Now Panama gets approximately $2 million 
&nnually from the U.S, Government in con- 
Nection with canal operations. Extremists 
Want that increased to half the gross take 
or $80 million a year. 

More moderate Panamanians realize the 
absurdity of such demands. Nonetheless, 
they feel the Republic of Panama Is getting 
the short end of the stick. For the most 
Part, they feel the Republic's return should 

around $4 million. 

They say that the Panama Canal Company 

$2,700,000 annually to the U.S. Treas- 
ury, and ask why the Panama Government 
Shouldn't get a larger return too. 

In no sense in the picture is Republic of 
Panama military strength involved. There 
is none. Panama is a small country with a 
Population of about 1 million, ruled by the 
Old-line families. What industry there is 


runs on a monopolistic basis, with these 


families having most of the control. 

The situation has generated a fear in many 
Quarters that some day, under the stimuli 
Of the issues that exist, there will be a ground 
Swell behind an elected opportunist who 
Would attempt to become the nation's strong 


Such a pattern is not unfamiliar in Latin 
America, If it should develop, it would 
Create one of the biggest problems the United 
States could face in its own backyard. That 
Such a development is deemed! possible here 
is indicated by the fact that much of the 
Money old-line families have is placed in 

elsewhere, and not put back into de- 
veloping the country. 

Part of the Panama problem stems from 
the low living standards that exist because 
Of lack of industrial and agricultural devel- 
opment. One of the best means of bringing 
those standards up, it is felt generally, would 
be through investment of capital from the 
United States and other states and other 
Parts of the world. 

But private capital investors are cautious. 
Growing tensions in Cuba, uneasiness in 
Other South and Central American coun- 
tries, and the Latin temperament, all play a 
Part in the picture. 

No development of the strong man is an- 
ticipated in Panama, but the concern over 
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the possibility is present as the United States 
juggles with the problem. Every move that 
is made in relations with the little Republic 
is weighed carefully. 

The current problems that must be met 
are ramifications of a nationalistic urge. 


They are whether the Panama flag will be 


fiown in the Canal Zone and whether the 
economic return from the canal operation 
shall be increased, 

But there may be more to come. 

|From the Greensboro Dally News, 
Mar. 14, 1960 
CANAL PROBLEMS— UNIVERSITY IS CENTER 
OF UNREST 
(By Bruce Jolly) 

PANAMA Ciry, PANAMA. — U.S. difficulties in 
Panama have been intensified in recent years 
largely because of Panama's economic prob- 
lems, The center of unrest is the University 
of Panama. 

In Latin American countries universities 
by tradition are untouchable areas. A per- 
son is a student even though he takes only 
a l-hour course and is in his early fifties. 
In Panama the university has become a 
haven for extremist thinkers. 

The leader of Panama's extremist group is 
Aquilino Boyd, member of a well-known 
Panama family and a deputy in the National 
Assembly. He was Foreign Minister at the 
start of President Ernesto de la Guardia's 
administration. 

His extremist cohort ts a professor at the 
university named Ernesto P. Castillero, who 
has been described as emotional, short, 
humpbacked, highly intelligent, and fanatic. 
While Boyd was Foreign Minister, Castillero 
was Vice Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

STARTS PROTESTS 


Boyd embarked on an aggressive campaign 
of diplomatic protest. toward the United 
States, and in June 1958 the President reor- 
ganized his Cabinet. Both Boyd and Castil- 
lero were out, and Boyd broke with the 
President. 

It was Boyd who was credited with start- 
ing the demonstration on March 3 in the 
Canal Zone that many feared would get out 
of hand. 

But his own party has repudiated him, and 
Boyd today is considered meaningless as a 
candidate in the elections to be held in May. 

However, of necessity, all the candidates 
have taken over Boyd's principal ideas. Es- 
sentially, they are for the flying of the 
Panama flag along with the U.S. flag in the 
Canal Zone and more financial return for 
Panama from canal operation. 

Their demands, however, are by no means 
as extreme as Boyd's, who overreached him- 
self when he called for the United States 
to hand over one-half of the gross income 
from operation of the canal, That would 
have been $40 million annually. 

The main candidates today in the election 
are Ricardo Arias, who was president of 
Panama briefly following the assassination of 
President Remon, and Rodolpho Chiari, a 
ranch owner. Both are prominent Panama- 
nians. 

Neither of the candidates likely to win is 
an extremist, basically. But each, either by 
inclination or under public pressure has 
been asserting that the United States must 
make greater concessions in control of the 
Panama Canal 


There is a growing middle class in Pan- 
ama, but for the most part its citizens are 
poor, They are excitable and intensely na- 
tionalistic. The canal issue is more of a 
rallying point for their resentment against 
the free spending, sometimes arrogant Amer- 
icans than anything else. 

But the overall problem has created tre- 
mendous difficulties for the United States 
in its relations with the Republic of Pan- 
ama and its peoples. 
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There are many, however, who see the 
situation more clearly than others. A taxi 
driver had this to say one night: 

“They want more than they can handle 
and it will hurt the country if they get it.“ 

MIXED PEOPLE 


People of Panama are a heterogeneous 
mixture. At the top are the pure Spanish, 
who took over the nation from the Indians. 
They killed them off to the point that they 
had to import Negro slaves. 

Later came the West Indian Negroes, who 
were imported to work on the canal, first 
by the French and then by the United States. 
Chinese were also imported, and many have 
become prosperous, There is a large Hindu 
colony, and those Indians are said to have 
“just sort of come.” 

There has also been some English and 
United States immigration, along with 
Greeks, Italians and some French. A num- 
ber of Jews came here and stayed during the 
1600's when Ferdinand and Isabella threw the 
Jews out of Spain. 

These are, for the most part, the peoples 
who make up the population of Panama. 
Despite their derivation, they today are 
Panamanians. They want to prosper and 
they want their nation to prosper. 

From the Greensboro Daily News, Mar, 16, 

1960) 
CANAL Issur SOLUTIONS DISCUSSED 

PANAMA CrTy, PANAMA, March 15.—There 
are short-range solutions to the United 
States-Republic of Panama problems over 
operation of the Panama Canal, but the real 
answers are long range, 

This is the opinion of U.S. Ambassador 
Julian F. Harrington, a career diplomat who 
has been in Panama since 1955. 

He accompanied Representative HERBERT 
Bonner, Democrat of North Carolina, chair- 
man of the House committee that handles 
Panama Canal Zone legislation, when BONNER 
conferred with Panama President Ernesto de 
la Guardia last week about issues involved in 
canal operation, 

There are two outside potential sources 
of trouble. The Communists, who are small 
in number but able troublemakers, and the 
United Arab Republic unit which has a staff 
in Panama that has been increasing in size. 


CONCERNS UNITED STATES 


The UAR move concerns U.S. officials, but 
Bonner declared before he left Panama to 
return to the United States last week that 
the United States and Panama could get 
along all right “with proper diplomatic re- 
lations.” 

He said he felt that the operation of the 
canal is a “mutual project,“ and “I think 
something can be worked out to satisfy these 
people under the tensions that exist.” 

Bonner declared that more consideration 
should be given to flying two flags (United 
States and Panama) in the Canal Zone area, 
provided it is done “under proper conditions 
and in the proper place.” 

But the North Carolina legislator side- 
stepped the question of a possible increase 
in the amount of Panama Canal profits the 
Panama Republic gets. So did the Ambassa- 
dor. 

PROPOSAL REJECTED 


In the background lies the question of 
whether the Canal Zone operation should be 
handled by an international unit. Such a 
suggestion has been made by former Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman and by Adlai Steven- 
son. 

It wasn't received too well in Panama and 
Bonner rejected any such proposal with an 
emphatic “No.” 

“We must retain control of the canal for 
the best interests of everybody,” he declared. 

Representative THOR TOLLEFSON, Republi- 
can, of Washington, ranking GOP member 
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on the committee that Bonner heads, was 
of the same opinion. TOLLEFSON accom- 
panied Bonner to Panama. 

Another major question that has been 
raised, principally by Panamanians, is the 
possibility of Republic of Panama repre- 
sentation on the Board that runs the Pan- 
ama Canal. Bonner also rejected this 


a Any Panamanian on the Board would be 
pestered to death. It would create too many 
problems,” he asserted. 

HUMAN NATURE 


Whether concessions to the Republic of 
Panama in the operation of the canal would 
alleviate the tensions, or just bring a desire 
for more authority is still another question 
that the United States must consider in 
weighing the problem. 

“It is human nature for the Panamanians 
to want more and more, but in any step in 
that direction, we must have a firm basic 
agreement as to how far we will go,” BON- 
NER asserted 


No one expects the elections that are com- 
ing up to have any great effect on the situ- 
ation. Extremism will be in the wings and 
not in the foreground, but even a moderate 
leadership in the Republic of Panama will 
face pressure to get something done. 

Besides, as one source put it, “the people 
have learned the power of mass demon- 
stration.” 

Communists are and will be in the picture, 
but they are being watched closely by the 


police. 

The situation in Panama today is what has 
been described as an “uneasy truce.” If the 
United States operated as the Soviet Union 
does, the issue could be resolved in short 
order at the expense of the Panamanian 
people. E 

But it doesn't and it won't. So the answer 
will come from only one avenue, which was 
expressed by Bonner in this way: 

“We've got to have a greater understand- 
ing between the two nations over this is- 
sue, and the peoples of the two nations. To 
my way of thinking, that's the answer.“ 


Wins Service Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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1 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, in 
times of peace, even during a cold war, 
many of us are inclined to overlook the 
fine job our armed services are doing to 
protect our Nation. 

One of the units defending us has its 
hearquarters at Redmond, Wash., in 
my district, and I believe this unit 
typifies the hard work and devotion to 
duty of our soldiers, marines, sailors, and 
airmen. This unit is the 4th Missile 
Battalion, 60th Artillery. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I want to insert a news story 
which appeared on page 1 of the March 
3 issue of the Sammamish Valley News, 
published in Redmond, Wash. 

Loca, Nixes UNT NAMED THE BEST IN UNITED 
STATES 

Redmond’s military units were named the 
most outstanding in the entire U.S. Air De- 
fense Command at a special ceremony held 


on the parade ground of D Battery's control 
area Monday morning. 
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Presentation of the trophy for the best 
Nike-Hercules firing record in the United 
States during 1959 was made by Maj. Gen. 
P. H. Draper, Jr., Chief of Staff of the Army 
Air Defense Command. The general, who is 
stationed at Colorado Springs, Colo., was on 
a 3-day orientation tour of the 31st Artillery 
Brigade units throughout Washington. 

Acceptance of the trophy for the men was 
made by Lt. Col. Richard F. Cox, commander 
of the 4th Missile Battalion. Colonel Cox 
also accepted a similar trophy for outstand- 
ing performance presented by the 31st Bri- 
gade Headquarters at McChord Air Force 
Base. 

Accompanying General Draper on his visit 
to Redmond were Brig. Gen. Daniel O'Connor, 
commanding general of the 31st Brigade; Lt. 
Col. P. A. Anson, secretary to the general 
staff, U.S. Air Defense Command; and Maj. 
Charles A. Duncan, training officer of the 
26th group. 


Mr. Speaker, the Department of the 
Army has informed me the trophy was 
awarded for the highest annual service 
practice score during calendar year 1959 
for a battalion of three batteries or less. 
The 4th Missile Battalion scored 8,249 
points out of a possible 9,000 pounds. 

Since the battalion was first organized 
in December 1917 at Fort Monroe, as 
part of the 60th Artillery Regiment, it 
has served with distinction. During 
World War I, the battalion earned cam- 
paign streamers for its action at St. 
Mihiel and the Meuse-Argonne. 

Its demobilization in February 1919 at 
Fort Washington, Md., was only for a 
brief period. The unit was reconsti- 
tuted and reorganized 3 years later as 
the 60th Artillery Battalion, Antiair- 
craft, at Fort Crocktel, Tex. It was ex- 
panded to regimental size later and sailed 
to the Philippine Islands, where it 
fought the Japanese forces until May 6, 
1942. 

Before it was forced to surrender, the 
unit earned three Distinguished Unit 
Streamers. These decorations were em- 
broidered Manila and Subic Bays 1941- 
42, Manila and Subic Bays 1942, and 
Defense of the Philippines. It also won 
the, Philippine Presidential Unit Cita- 
tion, embroidered “7 December 1941 to 
10 May 1942.“ Among its campaign 


~ streamers, of course, is the one which 


reads Philippine Islands. 

Its officers and enlisted men have 
earned for the battalion the 1957 
USARADCOM annual service practice 
championship in addition to its recent 
award. z 

Mr. Speaker, I congratulate these men 
and believe they represent the type of 
personnel in all forces. They are men 
who in preparing for war help maintain 
the peace. 


Ohio State Western Conference: NCAA 
Champions 
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Mr. DEVINE, Mr. Speaker, to its 
laurels as Big Ten champion, Coach 
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Fred Taylor and his great Ohio State 
University basketball team added the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association 
title Saturday night, March 19, 1960, de- 
feating California by the widest margin 
ever registered in a championship in the 
NCAA tournament history. 

Coach Fred Taylor is to be congratu- 
lated for his outstanding leadership and 
guidance of the fine young men wh? 
made up this championship team. Much 
credit also must be given to Jack Graf 
and Frank Truitt for their excellent 
wae in scouting and assisting in coach- 

The championship is the result of 
strictly team effort and although there 
are a number of oustanding individual 
stars on this ball team, their sportsman- 
ship and team play were particularly im- 
pressive. 

The State of Ohio and the Nation are 
justly proud not only of the starting five 
Jerry Lucas, Larry Siegfried, John Hav- 
licek, Joe Roberts, and Mel Nowell, but 
also the bench strength of five players 
possessing nearly equal abilities, Dick 
Furry, Richie Hoyt, Howie Nourse, Bob 
Knight, Gary Gearhart, John Cedargren, 
and Dave Barker are entitled to an 
share of the credit. 


Inquiry Into the Sunset Years 
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HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, last week I introduced a bill, 
H.R. 11159, which I believe would 
broaden significantly work opportunities 
for people over 65. 

Often it is difficult for the aged, after 
retirement from work, to channel their 
energies ‘into leisure-time activities. 
Although there are some signs that 
Americans are beginning to accept other 
values besides those of productive work, 
the most desirable utilization of leisure 
time is still not understood by many- 
Today as yesterday, holding a job is still 
the badge of self-respect for an over- 
whelming majority of people. For 
many, work is more than a source of 
income; it also provides personal dig- 
nity, a sense of worth, and a feeling of 
social participation. 

In the March 20 New York Times 
magazine, Gertrude Samuels, reporting 
on old-age retirees in St. Petersburg, 
Fla., wrote a rather gloomy description 
and concluded in part: 


Boredom and loss of community status as 
Well as the need for work are usually at the 
root of the trouble. 


She pointed out that a large problem 
was that the local labor market was 
glutted with old people who offer to work 
for “practically nothing” in order to 
hold on to their social security benefits. 

This article underlines the importance 
of the bills I have introduced that will 
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discourage exploitation of the elderly, 
and increase their incomes. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
Sent I include Gertrude Samuels’ “In- 
Qury Into the Sunset Years” in the 
dix of the RECORD: 
Inquiry Into THE SUNSET YEARS 

(By Gertrude Samuels) 

St, Pererssurc, Fira—Every week, more 
and more people in the afternoon of their 
lives pack up and go south in search of the 
Talnbow—sunshine and security. Some have 
Quit work because of compulsory retirement 

; some are widowed or alone in the 
World, and seek to start a new life; some are 
of the rigors of northern winters; some 

the sun to fight illness. 

Florida, with its advertised sunshine, sea, 
and ease of living, promises the rainbow. 

Some 4,000 prospective permanent resi- 

ts, young and old, pour into Florida each 
giving this State the second fastest 
Tate of growth in the Nation (after Nevada). 
By 1970, the newcomers are expected to push 
Population from today's 4,900,000 to B 
million to make the State the eighth largest. 
Since 1950, it has had an 80 percent increase 
elderly residents; and in 1957, the latest 
Year studied by Washington, the migration 
to Florida of social security beneficiaries aged 
and over—the so-called retirees—was 
greater than that to all other States com- 
dined. 

Who are the retirees? Where are they 
living? What do they do with their new 
leisure? Where do they get their income? 
åre they happy? 

e answers must be approached through 
tanding what growing old means to 
Most people economically: 74 percent of our 
population either have no income or 
Teceive less than $1,000 a year; 11 percent 
have an annual income of between $1,000 
and 82,000: only 15 percent of retirees re- 
delve more than $2,000 a year. 

For the most typical picture, the Florida 
State Development Commission at Tallahas- 
des refers the visitor to St. Petersburg. The 

of 180,000 on the west coast is known 
as the retirement capital of the United 
States, Although its city fathers stress that 

000 schoolchildren attest to the number 
W young couples in the community, the city 
has long been geared to attracting senior 
citizens, some 64,000 of whom draw social 
Security checks. 

Central Avenue, which bisects the “Sun- 
Shine City” and is its Broadway, looks like a 

friendly summer porch, Hundreds of 

park-like mench are placed back to 

back for the comfort of passerby and shop- 

Ders. From the crowded benches, where 

in dark glasses and light clothes 

S0ak up the benign sunshine comes, snatches 
or conversation: 

„Where you from?” 

Cleveland, where else? That's where all 

@ healthy ones are from.” 

Joe, I've found where you can get two 
dupa juice for 15 cents, real good stomach 
Medicine like, don't give you heartburn, 


— 


Three white-haired, suntanned ladies, 
Neatly got up in summer coats, gay scarves 
and comfortable shoes, totter into the crowd 
arm in arm, saying to no one in particular, 
as though on a cruise ship, “We're just 
Boing to take another turn around the 
block.” ‘They pass signs for “Blood pressure 
on the heartometer, 50 cents,” hearing aids, 

one moralizing: “The best way to break 

a habit is to drop it.” On one side of the 

are 4 finance and loan companies and 

4 real estate companies, The streets are 

built up at sidewalk crossings to make it 
Unnecessary to step down. 

Many newcomers live a short drive out of 
this crowded central area in the mushroom- 
ing housing developments on the outskirts. 
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But many on the green benches live in the 
small hotels and rooming houses nearby. 
For the most part, these are not equipped to 
cater to the older persons’ needs, but offer 
only standard, small bedrooms with bu- 
reaus and rocking chairs, To save money, 
many retirees eat in the 10-cent stores, and 
at 4 o'clock every day, a little drama is en- 
acted on one downtown street where 3 cafe- 
terias provide cheap meals: the elderly start 
to come, some alone, some assuming indif- 
ference, to study and compare the 3 window 
menus before queuing up for dinner. 

Many living on marginal incomes have dis- 
covered Webb's City, an extraordinary cut- 
rate department store which sells everything 
from 65-cent haircuts to hamburgers, furni- 
ture, fur stoles, and drugs. The oldsters buy 
cheap meals there and stock up on low- 
priced canned foods. 

The sun and their calories are what they 
watch closely. You find them fishing off the 
bridges when the weather is not too frosty 
(a poll shows that fishing is the biggest at- 
traction), listening to free concerts from 
folding or wheel chairs, playing shuffleboard 
by the hundreds every day on the Mirror 
Lake courts, sitting in lonely contemplation 
of pelicans and life on the pler. 

Many tell you that they are detached en- 
ough about families, friends, and material 
possessions to enjoy making their old dream 
of retirement in the sun come true. But 
many are clearly finding that the arithmetic 
of aging has little to do with the sun. 

On the first of every month they eagerly 
await the postman who brings them one or 
two O. AB. s (old-age benefit checks). These 
average $67. In some cases there is a com- 
pany pension check. Then they crowd to the 
banks downtown to cash them personally. 

But sudden medical expenses can drain 
away savings. Under the law, they cannot 
qualify for public assistance for the first 5 
years of residence. Thus, at a critical time 
of life, when dignity and self-reliance are 
precious possessions, they may have to turn 
to friends or families for help. 

In some boarding houses there are people 
alone in the world without means, sharing a 
room with two or three others. Often they 
need nursing care, but there are few hospitals 
to accommodate them, or else hospital beds 
are priced out of reach. A visit to the county 
veterans hospital disclosed that it had a 
waiting list of 700 persons. 

And for many there are also social and 
psychological problems. Many feel cut off 
from families and lifelong friends, from 
grandchildren and from just seeing young 
people. There are new industries on the 
fringes of town that have attracted younger 
families. But the preponderance of the old, 
the halt and the lame wherever one goes is 
depressing to many who feel separated from 
the natural flow of life. As one spry old lady 
who looked about 100 put it: Too many old 
people.” 

A measure of what transplanting brings 
can be glimpsed from a sampling of suc- 
cesses and failures. . 

Dr. Francis Smith and his wife Emily, in 
sport shirts, shorts and sandals greet the 
visitor with, “We haven't had as much fun 
all our Hves as we've had here in the last 
2½ years.“ 

They live at Catalina Gardens, a green 
community of pastel- colored, middle-income 
homes, flowering lawns and one-car garages. 
Dr. Smith, 62, mild, genial, gray haired and 
bespectacled, was a scientist with the Bu- 
reau of Standards in Washington, doing 
gas-chemistry research. After 32 years he 
was making $8,200 a year. Mrs. Smith, viva- 
cious and gray haired, was a professor of 
textiles at the University of Maryland, but 
stopped teaching 6 years ago. They had 
good friends in Washington and hated to 
leave them. 

“But we simply decided,” said Dr. Smith, 
“that if we were going to have any fun out 
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of life—now that our children are grown— 
I'd better retire before I went out on a 
wheelchair, When I looked out of the win- 
dow, I wanted to see sand and not snow.” 

They toured Florida and neighboring 
islands, and liked the west coast best be- 
cause of its relatively large city facilities 
plus vacation attractions. 

Dr. Smith continued to work until 60, to 
qualify for his full annuity; then they sold 
their five-room house in College Park, Md., 
for $13,200 and, by cashing an, insurance 
policy and adding some savings, they put 
cash down—$14,500—for their new house 
and lot here “to relieve us of any worries 
about paying out installments from an- 
nuities.” 

They furnished the airy two-bedroom 
house for ease, and Dr. Smith put in the 
lawn. They have learned to live on his an- 
nuity of $4,800 a year by carefully planning 
a budget: $350 a month for food, utilities, 
clothes and entertainment; no eating out; 
$37.50 for winter heating. 

Most important, they found that “instead 
of retiring from life, we didn’t stop work- 
ing, we just changed our work.” An old 
hobby—shelling—has become their joint 
scientific interest. It pays them nothing, 
but enriches their information about the 
life of the sea. Today Dr. Smith heads a 
shell club of 180 persons, aged 12 to 80, and 
the Smiths have developed and scientifically 
labeled an enormous collection of rare, tiny 
shells, 100-specimen sets of which have been 
sent to schools throughout the country. 

“We love this,“ Emily Smith says, “spend- 
ing hours of the day together and having 
a sense of accomplishment, making scien- 
tific information available where it has not 
been before.” 

“I think I know now the difference be- 
tween the happy and the lost,” Dr. Smith 
adds. ‘You must have a general background 
about a lot of things, and an innate 
curiosity about everything. Then you're 
never lost.” 

Another couple with less to live on than 
the Smiths, but just as content in their 
way, are the Alexander Andersons, both 74, 
from Zelienople, Pa. (population 6,000). 

In the roominghouse area of the Mirror 
Lake district, they have rented at “Aunt 
Genie’s Cozy Inn Apts,” a furnished, two- 
room-and-porch flat for $75 a month. The 
furniture is worn but comfortable, cretonne 
drapes separating the bedroom from the liv- 
ing room and large kitchen. 

Mr. Anderson, a retired carpenter, large 
and ruddy faced, still retaining his Scottish 
accent, is almost totally deaf and suffers 
from dizzy spells. Mrs. Anderson, plump, 
precise and motherly, has arthritis “which I 
just refuse to give in to.“ They lost their 
only son, Robert, in Korea and she carries 
his picture and the War Department letter 
of condolence in her bag. 

In Zelienople, they liye in a rented room, 
and come to St. Petersburg by bus for 6 
to 8 months each year “for the climate.” 
They must manage on $212 a month—#6132 
from social security plus $30 in veteran's 
compensation. Their pleasures are simple: 
she likes to read—newspapers, church papers, 
her Bible; he likes the shuffleboard courts 
and lawn bowling, and is proud of the food 

that he brings from Webb's City 
several times a week. 

They carry some hospital insurance, “but 
it doesn’t cover but a third of our needs, 
and if anything happened to us, I don't 
know what we'd do.” Thus, Mrs, Anderson 
literally counts the pennies, keeping 
groceries to $2 a day, and occasionally drop- 
ping some item—like buttermilk, when the 
price rose 2 cents recently—so as not to incur 
debts, 

They like this life in their old age, and 
their new friends. “Some people are wedded 
to their furniture and ts,” Mrs. Ander- 
son says with a smile, “but our values are 
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higher than material things. I had 94 
Christmas cards to send, so that shows how 
many friends we have everywhere.” 

On the other side of the picture, one 
glimpses disillusionment and frustration. 
Boredom and loss of community status as 
well as the need for work are usually at the 
root of the trouble. 

In the Brentwood Heights area of middle- 
income homes, where several “for sale” signs 
are planted firmly on the front lawns, are 
the Browns (they wanted their real names 
withheld—two brothers and a sister in their 
60's. They are from Philadelphia, where 
one brother was a cabinetmaker, the other 
a school board attendance officer. Another 
aged sister and her son bought the house 
next door. 

The two families sold their homes to come 
here 2 years ago. They paid cash, $17,000, 
for each of these three-bedroom homes, 
where they live on pensions and savings. 
But both families became fed up a year 


ago. 

In their former suburban homes they had 
raised their own crops of vegetables and 
had an idea they could do the same here. 
“But the ground is all sand, and nothing 
will grow,” said one brother. “All summer 
long you're out there spraying insecticide to 
kill the bugs. We can’t even raise grass. 
But the most important thing is that we're 
not interested in fishing and old people's 
hobbies. We need to be active. Here we 
just sit around and do nothing. It's bor- 
ing.” j 

One sister suffers from arthritis, and 
thought it was going to be warm here all 
the time. “But the frost sets in, and these 
houses are not built to withstand the cold 
weather—they're masonry homes and not in- 
sulated to withstand the cold like ours up 
North. And my son can’t get work—he's a 
war veteran and needs a construction job.” 

They looked bitter and worried. “Any- 
one coming here should rent for 6 months 
first,” the sister added, “not buy, like we 
did, to see if they like the change. And 
our family’s up there. In a way, you can 
say that we're homesick. We're going home.” 

Not far from this area was a Long Island 
couple who had put their life savings into 
their new home, in hope of getting a job to 
supplement their income. They now are 
desperately trying to make ends meet. The 
husband a 65-year-old builder and construc- 
tion worker, had suffered from heart attacks 
and high-blood pressure, and paid $11,500 
cash for the 2-bedroom home so as to save 
the interest on a mortgage. They had loved 


their nice home in Glen Cove, but had been | 


persuaded that life in St. Petersburg would 
be cheaper and healthier. 
è Now the husband finds that the local 
labor market is glutted with old people who 
offer to work for practically nothing in order 
to hold on to their social security benefits. 
Moreover, it costs a separate license fee to 
work in each city district. He has occasi- 
onally been driven to repair roofs (which 
endangers his health) so as not to dip into 
sayings that can only see them through 
for a year. 

To help out, his wife has been working 
part time at a snack bar, bringing in $30 a 
week. Food costs are high—they, too, shop 
at Webb's City—and they are doing without 
a phone or any luxuries, 

“We don’t owe anyone anything right 
now,” she said with mixed pride and bitter- 
ness, “but we're making it by the skin of 
our teeth.“ 

“If I could just get a repair job here and 
there,“ he said. “A lot of people making the 
change don't realize that you leave all your 
lifelong friends behind. It’s hard to start 


What lessons are there in the St. Peters- 
burg story? 

Some retired couples, living simply without 
luxuries, feel happier here than in their for- 
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mer lives. But some—no one knows how 
many—are certainly unhappy in their dis- 
covery that it takes more than sunshine and 
shuffleboard to solve critical problems. For 
the old have the same basic needs as the 
young—to feel needed, to feel loved, and to 
give love, to know a degree of economic 
security, reasonable health, meaningful work. 
Here, far from families and friends, many 
are discovering that their needs are unmet in 
this setting with its inadequate services. 

Dr. Howard Carter, county health officer in 
the division of gerontology and research, 
which is conducting a 5-year survey of old- 
sters to determine their health status and 
needs, puts it this way: 

“Where we are falling down is that older 
people with Umited means have difficulty 
finding the proper housing, proper food, 
proper care here. They have virtually noth- 
ing except the boarding home where some- 
one might try to care for them out of kind- 
ness.” 

Even State and local officials, who once 
made a play for retirees, now try by letter 
and interview to discourage from coming, 
prospective newcomers who have less than 
$250 a month fixed income, or who need jobs 
either to forestall boredom or to supplement 
income, They warn that job opportunities 
are so scarce in St. Petersburg and many 
other Florida communities that only 1 per- 
cent of tnose 65 and over are able to get 
work; and that under the law new arrivals 
cannot get public assistance for 5 yéars. 

In contrast to the “sharp operators” who 
paint optimistic pictures of cheap lots on 
the beach and the life of Riley in new hous- 
ing developments; the State retirement de- 
partment is urging prospective residents to 
drive up and down the State first, and to 
ponder the wisdom of severing home ties and 
making a change. But as one official wryly 
said: “You can point to the hazards involved, 
but you can’t stand at the border with tom- 
my guns and order people back.” 

As for retirees in general, wherever they 
may be, the St. Petersburg experience under- 
lines four basic facts: 

1. Most of them do not have enough 
money to live on. Social-security benefits 
are inadequate, whether oldsters are living in 
the sun or the cold. The latest figures pub- 
lished by the Social Security Administration, 
for March 1959, show that aged beneficiaries 
(women 62 and older and men 65 and older) 
numbered 10,500,000; the average old-age 
(retired worker) benefit paid to them was 
$71.84. (Only about 1 million—less than 
one-tenth—of these retired workers are 
helped by private pension plans.) The fig- 
ures do not cover people in the most severe 
stralts—those who are on public assistance 
or who receive no social-security benefits. 

2. Retirees must struggle to stay well in 
later years. At some point, a 65-year-old 
couple who today are well and self-reliant 
will need partial or total care. Because 
live in straitened circumstances, they cut 
corners on food, undernourish themselves 
and fall ill. They are denied care, because 
they cannot meet medical costs which in 
recent years have skyrocketed, and because 
few communities provide them with proper 
nursing facilities. 

3. They need places to live. A generation 
ago it was not uncommon to find two or 
three generations living together in our 
largely agricultural and small business 
society. Today there is no room for grand- 
parents in the new urban society; and in 
any case, doubling up gives rise to family 
conflicts. But too much emphasis is being 
placed on the commercial, single-family 
dwellings, instead of on low-cost living facil- 
ities that are suitable to those of advancing 
age (with uniform heat, maximum sunlight, 
grab bars to reduce hazards, nursing care 
within reach). 

4. They need meaningful jobs. Just as 
bewildering for the man who is independ- 
ently wealthy as for the retiree on marginal 
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income is the sudden discovery that after 
a lifetime of work society has no use for 
him. The older generation, at present 
around 16 million, is expected to number 
21 million by 1970. Since man is living 
longer, thanks to science, he is going to have 
to be able to work longer—otherwise he 

be a burden to himself, the younger genera” 
tion or the mental wards. 

For many months panels of the U.S. Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Public Welfar® 
have been studying problems like these, 
touring the country for firsthand stories 
senior citizens, Proposals now before Con- 
gress are for an increase in old-age benefits: 
expansion of the program to provide m 
care for beneficiaries; improvements in nurs- 
ing facilities; the enactment of State and 
national laws that would bar discrimination 
against senior citizens still capable 
handling good jobs. 

While Congress probes the matter, the 
retirees here can perhaps get some cheer 
from an old hoofer at the pier auditorium. 

Captain McGinley, of Virginia, small and 
frail and 78, loves to get on stage several 
nights a week to tap out his old soft-sho® 
routines for the enthusiastic crowds 
retired laborers and telephone operators and 
engineers and patrolmen and doctors. 
replies to their applause with an undeviating 
curtain line: 

“Good night, folks, God bless you, and 
may the good Lord take a liking to you- 


“Tad” Walters 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1960 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
article from the Sunday, March 20, 
Dallas Morning News, written by one of 
the finest newspaper reporters I know. 
Mr. Walter Hornaday. The article con- 
cerns one of our colleagues, the Hon- 
orable Francis WALTER, of Pennsylvania: 

WALTER'S COOL CALMNESS HELPS CONTROL 

DEBATES 
(By Walter C. Hornaday) 

WASHINGTON.—A white-haired Congress- 
man from Pennsylvania presided all last 
week over the House of Representatives 
while the inflammatory civil rights bill was 
debated. P 

Francis WALTER, Democrat, of Easton, Pa- 
was unruffied as liberals pressed for strong 
legislation and southerners fought back with 
might and main. 

His own calmness and reputation for fair- 
ness helped immensely to keep the discus- 
sion from becoming too heated and getting 
out of control. 

“Tap” WALTER has been called on many 
times by Speaker Sam RAYBURN to sit in the 
chair when highly controversal issues were 
before the House. 

(To explain why RAYBURN isn't presiding: 
the House, after general debate on a bill. 
resolves itself into the Committee of the 
Whole to act on amendments and the 
Speaker names a Member to wield the gavel.) 

“He's one of the most useful men in the 
House,“ RAYBURN said. “I’ve put him in the 
chair when these hot bills come along be- 
cause every Member has faith in him.” 

WALTER'S Pennsylvania district is highly 
industralized and a conglomeration of many 
nationalities—descendants of migrating 
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Irish, Welsh, Poles, Germans, Italians, Slav, 
and what not. 

Ordinarily a Congressman from such an 
area would be a leftwinger. But not Tap“ 
Warren. 

His thinking is more Texan than extreme 
liberal. He fares poorly in Americans for 
Democratic Action vote > 

He was floor leader for the tidelands bill 
that restored the offshore submerged lands 
ot Texas and other coastal States and set 
side a Supreme Court decision. 

Warrer believed the Supreme Court was 
Wrong in saying the States didn’t own their 
Udelands and has since been critical of other 

ons. 

The Pennsylyania Congressman has been 
tésponsible more than any other single mem- 
ber for preventing the long-existing limita- 

on immigration from being weakened. 

When President Eisenhower last week 

Congress to change the immigration 
formula to double the number of entrants 
to around 500,000 a year, WaLTer charged it 
Was purely a political move. He said the 
Welfare of the Nation must not be sacri- 
to the dictates of election-year poli- 


Warrer was equally vociferous in criticiz- 
ing Adlai Stevenson for advocating liberal- 
ation of the immigration laws. He got 
aboard the Stevenson campaign train to ex- 
to the presidential candidate why he 
wrong, but was not able to reach the 
Presidential candidate, either because Ste- 
Venson didn't want to see him or his aids 
barred the way. 

4s chairman of the House Judiciary Sub- 
ttee on Immigration; WALTER is in 
position to stop legislation breaking 


ALTER and RAYBURN have a deep ad- 
Mlration for each other. 

In 1952, when it appeared possible that 
the Democratic National Convention might 
be deadlocked, WaLTer and other friends 
Of the Speaker set up an organization to 
5 ready to move in if the opportunity came. 

ALTER was assured of 95 percent of the 
Yivania delegation for RAYBURN, but 
the chance to push the Texan’s name never 
arrived. 

“It’s a shame that the Speaker has not 

our President,” WALTER said. 

The Pennsylvanian has his hands full at 

times. He is chairman of the House Un- 
can Activities Committee and next in 
Une for Democratic chairman of the House 

Udiciary Committee. He heads the House 

Patronage committee, whose task it is to 

bute jobs on Capitol Hill to deserving 

ts. WALTER first came to Congress 

in 1933. Only eight Democrats have more 
®nlority. 


The 65-year-old Congressman is a veteran 
Sf World Wars I and II. He has received 
‘merous awards for his public services, 
mcluding decorations from foreign govern- 
nts. 


He is a graduate of George Washington and 

rgetown Universities of Washington, vice 

dent of a Philadelphia bank, and direc- 
of a hometown bank. 

For all his idealism, Walxzn is a practical 
Politician, as shown by the fact that he has 

no opposition in the Democratic pri- 
mary since he was elected to Congress for 
& third term. 

When he goes to his district and visits in- 
dustrial plants, the workers greet him as 
“Tan.” Waurer explains his ability to get 
Teelected year after year to his constituents’ 
faith in his desire and ability to look after 
their welfare, even if they may disagree with 

on many matters, 
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“My people are not hyphenated Ameri- 
cans,” he said. “They are Americans.” 

WALTER was once invited to join the mi- 
norities section of the Democratic National 
Committee, a group that tries to round the 
votes of so-called minority blocs. He re- 
fused to accept. Gov. G. Mennen Williams, 
of Michigan, took the place. 

His staff wishes he wasn't so busy. His 
secretary, Ruth Miskell, complained she has 
a hard time getting him to slow down long 
enough to talk to him about congressional 
office problems. 

WALTER works at high tension and worries 
a lot about the way the Nation is turning, 
but keeps his faith in the ability of the 
people, through Congress, to work out the 
best solutions. 

“I believe Speaker Rarsurn and I have 
much the same political ideas,” WALTER said. 


Civil Defense Continues To Lag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr, EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, very 
few articles have illustrated more vividly 
the strange picture of neglect that pre- 
vails in America’s civil defense prepara- 
tions than the penerating report of 
Brig. Gen. Thomas R. Phillips, U.S. 
Army, retired, in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, March 18, 1960. 

The article by General Phillips is a 
stern reminder of the continued failure 
of this Government to face up to its 
major responsibility in the field of civil 
defense. k 

The life or death of millions of Ameri- 
cans may be determined by what we do 
in this area in the next few years. 

I hope that every member of this body 
will read the Phillips article, which 
follows: 

Untren STATES SPENDING MORE IN 2 YEARS 
To Prorecr a Few Dozen ICBM’s THAN To 
SAFEGUARD Irs PEOPLE—DISPARITY BETWEEN 
Errorts Is NIGHTMARE TO ADVOCATES OF 
Crvm. DEFENSE WHO See Lives as Most 
PRECIOUS ASSET OF NATION 

(By Brig. Gen. Thomas R. Phillips, 
+ U.S. Army, retired) 

WASHINGTON, March 18.—The United 
States will spend more money to harden 
(protect) a few dozen intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles from hostile attack in the next 
2 years than it will to protect 170 million 
Americans from the same attack. 

The money spent for active defense against 
attack—air defense, warning systems, eto.— 
each year is more than would be spent for 
civil defense in 50 years at the present rate. 

To those who study the problem, the dis- 
parity between the effort to protect the 
weapons and to protect the people is a night- 
mare. They regard the people as the Na- 
tion’s most precious asset. Productive ca- 
pacity and capable military forces are only 
services provided for the welfare of the peo- 
ple. Of what yalue is a protected missile if 
the populace is destroyed? 

Study after study has shown that casual- 
ties can be reduced 50 to 75 percent if an 
adequate system of shelters is built—simple 
home shelters radioactive fallout and 
deep ones against blast in cities. 

The complacency in a matter so vital seems 
to stem from the whole theory of deterrence. 
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It is not hard to sell the idea of spending to 
deter a war, but it has always been difficult 
to get the United States to spend to prepare 
for war. But preparedness has always meant 
the same thing as deterrence. 

Deterrence can fail. If it does, the re- 
sultant catastrophe will be greater than has 
ever been visited on mankind. It is quite 
possible that the survivors will be few, in 


the absence of large-scale provision of 
shelters. 
The United States is s between 


0.1 and 0.2 percent of its military budget on 
its civil-defense program, Switzerland. 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Germany and the 
Netherlands are spending a proportion from 
10 to 20 times as large. The Soviet Union 
has a very extensive program, but its cost 
is not available. s 

In a strategic sense, civil defense is also a 
deterrent. In a crisis, the threat of nuclear 
war against an unprotected population is 
much more serious than it would be against 
a protected people. 

The credence our allies are willing to give 
to use of our deterrent in their defense may 
also depend on whether our own population 
has & reasonable chance of survival or is un- 
protected, 

When the major war threat was a bombing 
attack, a warning period of up to 3 hours 
could be expected. Under these conditions, 
evacuation of cities, in the absence of other 
protection—and none was provided in the 
United States—was deemed a proper defense 
measure. 

Now that the major threat is an attack 
by ballistic missiles, with no warning or, at 
the most, 15 minutes of warning, evacuation 
is no longer feasible. 

Shelters are the only possible protection 
for those who are in metropolitan areas that 
can be considered targets, There will almost 
certainly be strategic warning, that is, a pe- 
riod of tension (which ordinarily is not rec- 
ognized to be serious). During this period 
a semipermanent evacuation of women, chil- 
dren, and the aged could take place. 

But the majority of the population of 
Metropolitan areas would have to remain. 
There will, however, always be a small per- 
centage with a well-developed instinct of 
preservation who, like the wise ones in Ber- 
lin last May 27, will find the period of ten- 
sion a proper time to take a vacation. 

Shelters can vary from simple protection 
from fallout for a few hours or days, to re- 
inforced basement shelters in homes that will 
enable the residents to survive even if the 
house is destroyed, to heavy shelters below 
reinforced floors in large buildings, to deep 
underground shelters in major cities built 
to withstand anything except a direct hit. 

All types are necessary, but few of any 
type are likely to be built unless the build- 
ing is required by Federal law and some in- 
centive or subsidy is provided. 

Sweden has the most advanced program of 
deep shelters for the city population. Rock 
or concrete shelters designed to give protec- 
tion against high altitude detonation of 
hydrogen bombs are being built in the cen- 
tral parts of all cities with a population of 
50,000 or more. 

One example ts in Stockholm. The fa- 
mous Rock Garage, with a granite roof 50 to 
65 feet thick, cost $1,600,000 and can seat 
10,000 people. In peacetime it is used as a 
garage. The cost was shared by the central 
government, the city of Stockholm and the 
private garage firm, 

The Swiss shelter program is aimed at pro- 
viding shelter for 2 million people in cities 
by 1963. 

The Soviet Union uses all means of civil 
defense. Civil defense is under the Ministry 
of Internal Affairs (MVD) with a first vice 
minister in charge. He holds the rank of 
Meutenant general. The chief of the na- 
tional civil defense staff is a major general. 
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The subordinate MVD organization of civil 
defense is militarized. The staffs extend to 
larger cities and potential targets outside the 
cities, The suborganizations are composed 
of members of the governments of the Soviet 
republics, regions and cities. 

The subways in Moscow and 
have been deliberately built deep, up to 130 
feet, to provide shelters. The Moscow sub- 
way can shelter about 1 million persons. 
New buildings must have approval of the 
civil defense organization for the shelter 
protection bullt into the basements. Ex- 
tensive instruction on the construction of 
fallout shelters have been given. 

An Official Soviet statement asserts that 
85.5 percent of the population has completed 
a 10-hour course on civil defense. A second 
course of 22 hours was started in 1956. The 
training is compulsory and includes protec- 
tion against chemical and bacteriological 
warfare. A third program was started in 1958 
to be completed in 1960. Two additional 
courses, one of which was for school children, 
have been announced since. 

The United States is the only major nation 
living with the threat of nuclear war deli- 
cately balanced on the deterrent theory that 
fails to take protection of its people seriously. 


To the Sons and Grandsons of Confeder- 
ate Veterans: Why You Should Join the 
Sons of Confederate Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am including a statement 
made by the distinguished writer, Lee 
Meriwether, of St. Louis, addressed to 
the sons and grandsons of Confederate 
veterans. 

This statement was forwarded to me 
by a very distinguished lawyer in Mem- 
phis, Mr. John W. Apperson, who re- 
minded me that Mr. Meriwether was 
once a citizen of Memphis, Tenn. In 
December 1862 his mother was banished 
from Memphis by General Sherman. 

Mr. Meriwether has written many 
books, including the life of Senator Jim 
Reed, of Missouri. He is now writing 
what he calls his last book to be en- 
titled “My First 98 Years.” He was 97 
years old last Christmas Day. 

The article follows: 

To THE SONS AND GRANDSONS OF CONFEDERATE 
VETERANS: WHY You SHOULD JOIN THE 
Sons or CONFEDERATE VETERANS 

(By Lee Meriwether) 

Since I became a member of Sterling 
Price Camp No. 145, of the Sons of Confed- 
erate Veterans, 50 years ago, I have often 
been asked “What is the good of such an 
organization?” 

I reply to that question: “Do you want 
the word to think your father was a traitor 
who should have been hanged?” 

When you reply, “Of course not,” I say: 
“Then you should join the Sons, for their 
sole purpose is to keep history’s records 
straight.” 

Never was there more need for our organi- 
zation than now, for hardly a day passes 
but some northern newspaper or magazine 
says the South fought to perpetuate human 
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slavery and that Confederate soldiers were 
traitors who should have been hanged. Re- 
cently Time said Alabama hates Negroes so 
much that it sentenced a poor Negro boy, 
Jimmy Wilson, to death for stealing only 
$1.90. I got from Judge Walter B. Jones, 
who tried Jimmy Wilson, these facts: 
Jimmy, the “boy” is a husky man of 40; it 
is true the purse he stole contained only 
$1.90, but it is also true that Jimmy seized 
a woman by the throat, almost strangled 
her, tried to rape her, and desisted only 
when her screams brought people to her 
aid. It also developed that Jimmy had been 
convicted of several felonies. 

I asked Time to publish these facts and 
not let its readers think Alabama hates Ne- 
groes so much that it hangs a “poor Negro 
boy” for stealing $1.90. Time replied it had 
no more space for the Jimmy Wilson case. 
I mentioned this case at a meeting of the 
Sons of Confederate Veterans, and they 
broadcast the facts Time refused to publish. 
Thus, thousands of people learned the truth 
about Jimmy Wilson because the Sons helped 
keep history's records straight. 

On January 11, 1960, Time devoted a whole 
column to praising the play “Andersonville,” 
presently being presented in movie theaters 
throughout the country. The column con- 
tains not one word to let the readers know 
the play it praises libels Major Wirz, com- 
mander of Andersonville prison, and also 
libels the entire people of the South. The 
play pictures Wirz as starving and torturing 
20,000 prisoners while the southern people 
looked on approvingly, and did nothing to 
stop the atrocities. _ 

The truth is, Wirz was a humane man who 
did all in his power for the welfare of his 
20,000 prisoners. He gave them the same 
rations given Confederate soldiers, and when 
the South became too impoverished to sup- 
ply even those meager rations, Wirz offered 
to release all his prisoners to a Union com- 
mander if he would accept and feed them. 

The offer was rejected because the North's 
policy was to starve the South into sur- 
render. The Union commander knew if he 
accepted and fed the Andersonville prisoners 
it would mean Wirz would not have to feed 
them, then the rations he was giving prison- 
ers could be given to 20,000 Confederate 
soldiers. 

The U.S. War Department's 1867 
says the percentage of deaths of “rebel” 
prisoners in northern prisons was greater 
than the deaths of Union prisoners at Ander- 
sonvllle: the report explains this by saying 
the “rebels” when captured were so 
emaciated they could not respond to ade- 
quate rations. 

While the South struggled for independ- 
ence it was necessary to lie about Major 
Wirz and the South in order to make north- 
ern men willing to invade the South and 
kill southern men and burn southern homes. 
But it is not necessary, it is not decent, to 
repeat such libels today, nearly 100 years 
after the South was conquered. I asked 
Time to tell the truth about the South, but 
it refused to do it; so the Sons again kept 
history’s records straight by broadcasting 
the facts about Andersonville. 

During the War Between the States, 2,200 
Confederate prisoners were confined in a 
camp at Elmira, N.Y. The camp was un- 
sanitary; unaccustomed to northern winters, 
the prisoners in ragged, threadbare uniforms, 
suffered from cold and lack of medicines. 

The North could have remedied those con- 
ditions, for it received supplies from all parts 
of the world. But it did not remedy them 
and the 2,200 prisoners died and were buried 
in Elmira. 

The South's ports were blockaded by 
northern fleets; it had only its own scanty 
supplies. Drugs that might have saved the 
lives of Union prisoners at Andersonville 
were made contraband by their own Gov- 
ernment. 
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In the light of these historical undisputed | 
facts the movie play “Andersonville” is an 
infamous libel. 

As long as the northern press and such 
plays as “Andersonville” picture our fathers 
as cruel traitors, just so long will it be the 
sacred duty of the sons and grandsons 
Confederates to join our organization and 
help keep history's records straight. 


Educational Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21,1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor», I 
wish to include a very interesting edi- 
torial on the subject of American educa- 
tion, which appeared in the Lawrence 
Sunday Sun, Lawrence, Mass., on 
20, 1960: 

[From the Lawrence (Mass.) Sunday Sun, 
Mar. 20, 1960] 


EDUCATIONAL DILEMMA 


If we accept the views of some critics at 
face value, American schools are in bad 
shape. Standards are woefully low. Other 
countries, such as Britain, are so far ahead 
of us as to be practically out of sight. 

This kind of criticism, and the very serlous 
questions that arise from it, caused U.S. 
News & World Report to look into the British 
educational system and to compare it with 
ours. The results of the study, under a 
London dateline, appear in the magazine's 
March 7 issue. And the picture, from the 
American point of view, is a good deal 
brighter—despite some cloudy patches— 
than the more extreme detractors US. 
education would have us believe. 

The article starts out with the big ques- 
tion: Do British children get a better educa- 
tion than their American counterparts? 
And that, it finds, can't be answered with a 
simple, unqualified yes or no. The answer, 
instead, is divided: “It is true for 3 
minority—the brightest children in Britain. 
It is not true, on the whole, for the majority 
of youngsters.” 

It is important to understand that there 
are fundamental differences between the 
British school system and ours. As the 
magazine puts it, “in Britain the bright pupil 
gets practically all the breaks. If it is de- 
cided, when he is 11, that he is among the 
top 25 percent of pupils in his district, he 
is eligible for a special school and is destined 
to get much more education than the 
run of children. 

These latter, the article goes on, must be 
content with the second best. Attending 
college is virtually out of the question. They 
usually enter the ranks of labor at 16. 

Britain’s famous “public schools’—which 
are in reality private schools, with tuitions 
running to $1,500 a year—are widely and 
deservedly praised, as are her great universi- 
ties. But only about 7 percent of British 
children go to those schools. Moreover, 
Britain is near the bottom of the lst of 
nations—25th—in the proportion of popula- 
tion attending universities. The United 
States is first in this regard, and Russia 18 
second, 

US. News observes: “Many educators say 
the big difference between British and Amer- 
ican schooling is this: Americans believe 
that all children should have the opportu- 
nity of equal education. The British believe 
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in educating an intellectual elite by lmit- 
ing the opportunity of higher education to a 
tiny minority.” 

Britain does seem to be ahead of us in 
Certain areas. Educators are high in their 
Praise of what is known as streaming. This 
is a system by which children are assigned 
to classes on the basis of intelligence, so the 
bright child will not be held back by the 
dull. And British schools seem to be much 
More advanced in maintaining discipline 
than is generally true on our side of the 
Ocean. 

But American education has its virtues, 

As a matter of fact, Britain is borrow- 
ing ideas from US. education and is par- 
ticularly interested in providing greater edu- 
Sational opportunity for more children. 
Here's the conclusion US. News reaches 
after its close study: ne conclusion reached 
after a close look at the educational system 
in this country is this: The theory that 
British schools are better than American 
Schools doesn’t hold water as a general 
Proposition. The brightest pupils go to 
Schools that, on the whole, are appreciably 
better than most American schools. But the 
Yast majority attend schools that are in- 
Terlor to those in America. And, for most, 


Schooldays end at a very early age, by U.S. 
Standards.” 


Joseph I. Echikson, M.D., Honored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21,1960 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of a number of bills pending before the 
that seek to solve for the elder- 
ly the problems of costly and prolonged 
, I have asked consent to include 
in the Appendix the remarks made on 
February 9, 1960, by Dr. Royal A. Schaaf, 
President of the Medical-Surgical Plan 
of New Jersey, at a testimonial honor- 
ing Dr. Joseph I. Echikson at South 
Mountain Lodge, B'nai B'rith, South 
Orange, N.J. The viewpoint that he has 
expressed contains statements that are 
Worthy of serious consideration by every 
Member of the House. 
The talk by Dr. Schaaf follows: 
BY ROYAL A. Schaar, M.D., PRESI- 
DENT, MEDICAL-SURGICAL PLAN or NEW JER- 
SEY, AT TESTIMONIAL HONORING JOSEPH I. 
EcHIKSON, M.D., Sour MOUNTAIN LODGE, 
B'Nar B'RITH, SOUTH ORANGE, N. J., FEB- 
RUARY 9, 1960 
Mr, Chairman, Dr. and Mrs. Echikson, dis- 
tinguished guests, members of B'nai B'rith, 
and friends of Dr. Echikson, I deem it at once 
a pleasure and a privilege to have been in- 
Vited to speak to you tonight as you pay trib- 
ute to my close friend and professional col- 
league, Dr. Joseph I. Echikson, on this 
ausplelous occasion. It is most gratifying to 
have heard the words of praise and apprecia- 
tion of Dr. Echikson’s life and work and the 
recognition of his great service to his pa- 
tients and to the people of our State. He 
Well deserves all of the nice things that have 
been said about him and I concur fully in the 
thoughts that have been expressed. I have 
been happily associated with your distin- 
Eulshed guest for many years, in a variety 
Of activities related to health care, especially 
im the field of cancer control to which Dr. 
n has contributed so much. 
There is much that I could say in praise 
of Dr. Echikson but to spare him embarrass- 
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ment and to avoid “gilding the lily” I shall 
only quote the phrases that are engraved on 
the Edward J. Ill Medal awarded to him by 
the Academy of Medicine of New Jersey last 
May: “Unselfish physician. Devoted teacher. 
Generous public benefactor.” These seven 
words epitomize the sentiments of his pro- 
fessional colleagues in regard to their be- 
loved friend Joe. 
THE ECONOMICS OF HEALTH CARE 

I have chosen for my title The Economics 
of Health Care,” a subject among those cur- 
rently uppermost in the minds of our people, 
because of its personal, economic, social, and 
political aspects. By most of us, good health 
is thought to be an inalienable right of man, 
along with life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, By many of us, also, ill health 
is thought to be—as indeed it is—a personal 
misfortune to the sufferer and his family, one 
for which he, himself, is in no way responsi- 
ble, and hence, that he, indiivdually, should 
not be required to bear the cost of his treat- 
ment. All too many of us, our number in- 
creasing rapidly, are prone to shirk our duty 
to our parents, and, too often, to our defec- 
tive children—prone to send an aged parent, 
a little forgetful, a little childish, in need of 
tender, loving care, to a public mental hos- 
pital; an afflicted child, to a haven at Vine- 
land. This tendency, although quite under- 
standable in the light of present day hectic 
living conditions, is most regrettable. 

Health is defined as a state of complete 
physical, mental and emotional well-being. 
By this criterion, it may be said that few of 
us enjoy perfect health, even though we are 
able to live a full and active life. A great 
Many of us can be truly said to be healthy 
in one of these areas, a lesser number, in two, 
but rare is the individual who may be said 
to be healthy in all three—a man such as 
Winston Churchill at the time he assumed 
the reins of the British Government following 
Dunkirk. Think of his physical vigor, his 
keen intellect, his imperturbability in the 
face of frightful danger. 

A complete program of health care requires 
much more than the services of physicians 
and hospitals. Many other professinal peo- 
ple, organizations and agencies must con- 
tribute their talents and resources to the 
total effort. Among these are dentists, 
nurses, pharmacists, laboratory technicians, 
research workers, drug and instrument man- 
ufacturers, public health officials, sanitary 
engineers, the voluntary private nonprofit 
health agencies, such as the American Cancer 
Society, in which Dr. Echikson has been so 
active, the Antituberculosis League, the Na- 
tional Foudation for Infantile Paralysis, and 
others. The aggregate cost of all of these 
services is of course, very great—staggering 
in fact—yet it is less by a large margin than 
the combined amounts spent in the United 
States each year for liquor, tobacco, cos- 
metics, and beauticians not to mention 
amusements alone. There is no doubt about 
the ability of our people to pay for a com- 
plete health care program, the best in the 
world, under a voluntary, free enterprise sys- 
tem of payment if they have the will and 
choose to do so. Certainly there will always 
be many unfortunate people who are unable 
to pay for their health care, just as there are 
many who cannot defray the cost of food, 
clothing and shelter. There are presently 
available, throughout New Jersey, ways and 
means for providing health care for all needy 
persons and there is no good reason why they 
should not obtain it if a reasonably intelli- 
gent effort is made by them or in their behalf. 

The present day standard of health care in 
the United States is simply astounding as 
demonstrated not only by the lower morbid- 
ity and mortality rates but also by the aver- 
age life span of our people, increased by more 
than 20 years since 1900. More progress has 
been made in the field of health care in the 
past 50 years than in the 50 centuries that 
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preceded them. The late 18th century de- 
veloped vaccination against smallpox whose 
ravages had kept world population at a stable 
level for at least a thousand years. The 19th 
century Introduced general anesthesia, by 
chloroform and ether. Pasteur's work in the 
field of bacteriology, with his demonstration 
of micro organisms as the cause of disease In 
man and animals; the application of Pas- 
teur's principles to the development of anti- 
septic and, later, aseptic surgery by Lister, 
the identificaiton of the malarial parasite 
and its transmission by the mosquito, and 
the isolation of bacteria as the cause of sev- 
eral diseases, notably the tubercle and the 
typhoid bacilli. It was in the 20th century, 
however, that the application of this basic 
knowledge bore fruit. Since 1900 we have 
effected the control of most of the diseases 
caused by bacteria, protozoa and parasites. 

We have learned about allergy and the use 
of vitamins in nutrition, how to save and 
prolong the lives of sufferers from diabetes 
and pernicious anemia; how safely to trans- 
fuse blood; how to administer anesthetics; 
how to use the sulfonomides and the nu- 
merous antibiotics, so valuable in the treat- 
ment of infectious diseases, especially pneu- 
monia, syphilis and many of the diseases 
caused by viruses, 

Great as these advances in health care 
have been, our health picture is much less 
rosy than we should wish to have it, Al- 
though many of our dangerous health prob- 
lems have been solved, as a result of our 
increased life span, they have been replaced 
by several others in the fleld orf degenerative 
diseases incident to older people; notably 
cardiovascular disease, arthritis, and cancer. 
In addition, our complex, rapidly moving 
machine age life has brought about a notable 
increase in our mental stress and emotional 
tension with the resulting marked increase 
in the number of cases of mental and emo- 
tional disorders, 

For the most part these newer and more 
pressing health problems are included in the 
category of long-term illnesses those re- 
quiring extended and expensive medical and 
hospital care, with their consequent drain 
on the financial resources of the patient and 
his family. How tragic is the plight of the 
family whose breadwinner lies for months 
dying of cancer, at the end leaving his family 
bankrupt, not only in money but also in 
hope. 

A health care problem of increasing im- 
portance is that related to the medical and 
hospital care of our senior citizens—those of 
us, like myself, who, in the minds of some, 
having attained the arbitrarily selected age 
of 65, instantly become indigent and in poor 
health—or do we? From my own long ob- 
servation I know that a great many of us, 
after the age of 65, enjoy excellent health, 
remain vigorous, and are capable of much. 
productive and valuable work. It is wasteful 
of manpower and money to force the retire- 
ment of able-bodied and competent workers 
80 arbitrarily, and the prevalent practice has 
created economic problems and hardship for 
many persons and families who are thus 
forced to subsist on the meager benefits of 
the social security system. Certainly, under 
the present conditions of full employment 
and the demand for additional workers, the 
age limit for compulsory retirement for all 
able-bodied workers in industry must be 
increased at least to age 70. This practice 
alone will change radically the problem of 
health care for our senior citizens, many of 
whom are and wish to remain independent 
and self-reliant. 45 ion 
purpose in speaking you eve- 
nine 1. te outline for you, in general terms, 
a practical method of defraying the cost of 
health care in a voluntary free enterprise 
manner, a method advocated and whole- 
heartedly sponsored by organized medicine, 
which includes the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, the Medical Society of New Jersey 
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and the Essex County Medical Society. We 
should bear in mind that much of the ex- 
pense of our present health care program is 
borne by government at different levels, Fed- 
eral, State, county, and/or municipal, out 
of general tax revenues, including the cost 
of food, milk and water protection, sewage 
and refuse disposal, correction of air pollu- 
tion, public health services and other agen- 
cies, not forgetting the voluntary nonprofit 
health organizations such as American Can- 
cer Society and numerous others. Moreover, 
the cost of medical and hospital care for 
mental, tuberculous, and contagious patients 
is largely met by special publicly supported 
State and county hospitals for such patients. 
Therefore, our problem ts related to the pay- 
ment for medical and hospital care rendered 
to sick individuals. 

For purposes of discussion we may divide 
the population into four groups from the 
economic standpoint. These are: 

1. The wealthy who can easily pay for as 
Much and as elaborate health care as they 
need or want. 

2. The great middle class of gainfully em- 
ployed people who may quite readily bear the 
expense of adequate medical and hospital 
care by purchasing prepaid sickness insur- 
ance, either in the Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
plans, or in one of the strong commercial 
insurance companies such as the Prudential, 
the Metropolitan, the Travelers, the John 
Hancock, the Equitable, and others. 

3. The medically indigent, by which we 
mean those persons who are able to pay for 
their food, clothing, and shelter, but who 
cannot meet the expense of personal or 
family illness. 

4. The indigent, by which we mean those 
persons on the relief rolls of our municipali- 
ties, who are wholly dependent upon public 
or private charity for the provision of the 
four essentials of Hife food, clothing, shelter, 
and medical care. 

The voluntary prepaid sickness insurance 
Movement has been the most spectacularly 
successful insurance venture in the entire 
history of that industry in its many ramifi- 
cations. For example in New Jersey, about 
80 percent of the population have some hos- 
pital and medical insurance in one form or 
another. Although sickness insurance covers 
a large part of the cost of medical and hospi- 
tal care, there are a number of areas in 
which it is inapplicable or unavailable, 

Except to a limited extent, it can be ob- 
tained by the elderly only at prohibitive 
premium rates, because of the greatly in- 
creased incidence of illness requiring medi- 
cal and hospital care among such people. It 
is unavailable to the indigent and the unem- 
ployed, partly because of the high incidence 
of illness among such people, but also be- 
cause they lack the money with which to 
pay premiums. Neither is it available to 
persons who are suffering from chronic or 
long-term illnesses. One cannot insure 
against a catastrophe that has already hap- 
pened any more than one can insure a house 
against fire, when a conflagration has already 
started. Nor should we attempt to insure the 
cost of ordinary house and office calls. To 
do so inevitably leads to a multiplicity of 
small claims, the adjudication of which costs 
just as much as large ones and, in addition, 
the premium rate becomes excessive. 

There is, however, an increasing demand 
on the part of labor, in labor-management 
negotiations, for management to assume the 
cost of house and office calls as well as that 
of hospital and medical insurance for em- 
ployees, because the payment of the premi- 
ums for such insurance does not represent 
taxable income on the part of the employee, 
and it is deductible as a business expense on 
the part of the employer. Of course, the 
people eventually pay for this coverage by 
the increased cost of the products they buy. 
Vincere non notest“ is a Latin phrase which 
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roughly translated, means “you can’t win.” 
We, the people, always pay and pay and pay. 

At this point, you well may ask “If the 
elderly, the indigent, the unemployed, the 
chronically ill may not be insured against 
the cost of medical and hospital service, 
how, then, may they be provided with the 
needed medical and hospital care?" In 
reply, I would say that every man, woman, 
and child in the State of New Jersey is 
entitled to adequate medical and hospital 
care. If they, themselves, are unable to pay 
for these services, they must be paid for out 
of general tax funds, State, county, and/or 
municipal, the administration to be at the 
local level, where the need for the aid and 
the amount thereof may be accurately 
determined. 

Next, you may ask How may the required 
money be obtained?” To which I would 
reply Let the Federal Government relin- 
quish to the States the field of the amuse- 
ment tax. Adequate amounts of money 
could be raised almost painlessly from this 
source. If people objected to paying an 
amusement tax, they could avoid doing so 
by seeking entertainment at home via tele- 
vision and radio. There would be no hard- 
ship entailed to anyone, Certainly the Fed- 
eral Government should not be involved in 
this kind of relief. It could be provided much 
less expensively were the taxes to be levied 
by the States and expended by the State 
and county governments. Of every $3 
sent to Washington only $2, at most, are 
returned to the States. Besides, a needy 
person in Newark would be only a piece of 
paper in Washington. Charity is a personal 
thing—the gift, without the giver is bare. 

We, as citizens, should be willing to have 
our municipal, county, and State govern- 
ments pay to the hospitals the proper per 
diem cost for the care of indigent patients, 
Were this done, much of the financial diffi- 
culty of our hospitals would be averted. I 
know of one important hospital in which 
the per diem cost is $31, but where the coun- 
ty government pays only $9 a day for the 
care of indigent patients leaving the balance 
to be added to the bills of self-paying 
patients. Such a situation is unjust and 
Intolerable. 

We hear much these days about the ex- 
orbitant premium rates for Blue Cross coy- 
erage, not only in New Jersey but through- 
out the entire United States. There are 
three principal reasons for this state of af- 
fairs: 


1. The 8-hour day, the 40-hour week, the 
month's vacation, and the 2 weeks of sick 
leave with pay each year for most hospital 
employees, not to mention the minimum 
hourly wage of $1 for all, Even thus, the 
hospital worker is receiving only his or her 
fair compensation, long overdue. 

2. The greater demands for additional 
coverage of hospital benefits—X-ray, oxy- 
gen, drugs, and expensive special services of 
all kinds. 

3. The growing inflation in our country 
which adds to the cost of all goods and 
services. 

Still, prepaid sickness insurance is the 
greatest bargain available to the American 
people, but we should not kill the goose that 
lays the golden eggs by excessive demands 
for medical and hospital service under our 
sickness insurance contracts. 

You have heard much recently about the 
widely debated and controversial Forand bill, 
which proposes to pay the hospital and med- 
ical bills of all persons over 65 covered by 
the Social Security System. This would be 
unnecessary, frightfully expensive, and un- 
Just to the younger people whose social se- 
curity taxes would be considerably increased 
in order to raise the needed money. More- 
over, if adopted, the Forand proposal would 
be a Trojan horse approach to the establish- 
ment of a system of socialized medicine in 
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the United States. All Congress would need 
to do would be to lower the age limit for eli- 
gibility by 5 years each year, and in 10 years 
we would have completely socialized health 


care. 

At this point I might say parenthetically 
that organized medicine is unalterably op- 
posed to socialized medicine, not for eco" 
nomic reasons, but because it would lead 
inevitably to deterioration in the standards 
of medical and hospital care now prevailing 
in the United States. 

In conclusion may I say that we, the peo“ 
ple, must have a complete health care pro- 
gram of excellent quality; that such a pro- 
gram will be costly; that we can pay for 
under a voluntary, free enterprise system; 
if we have the will to do so, and whatever 
the cost may be, its attainment will be well 
worth the expense and effort required. We 
are living in a marvelous age, and we can 
confidently look forward to national good 
health and happiness, if only the leaders be- 
hind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains can re- 
strain themselves from unleashing nuclear 
warfare, 


U.S. Hospital in Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21,1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
Thursday, March 10, 1960: 

U.S. HOSPITAL IN POLAND 

With Joseph Lester of Kingston general 
chairman, Representative DANIEL J. FLOOD 
toastmaster and a large delegation of local 
residents due to attend, the dinner the 
Pulaski Foundation is sponsoring in Wash- 
ington on March 28 in honor of Representa- 
tive CLEMENT ZaBLOcKI of Milwaukee and 
W. O. Biernacki-Poray of Montclair, NJ 
for promoting better understanding be- 
tween the peoples of the United States and 
Poland will have special interest to this 
community. The guests of honor have 
been designated as Polonia’s “Men-of-the- 
Year” for their roles in the erection of a 
children's hospital and pediatric center at 
Krakow in tribute to the memory of Gen- 
eral Casimir Pulaski, Polish hero, who gave 
his life for American independence in the 
Revolution. 

Presence of 100 Members of Congress and 
a descendant of General Pulaski, who 18 
coming to America from Poland especially 
for this occasion, will make the gathering a 
memorable one. Mr. Poray was the archi- 
tect who prepared the plans for the project 
and Representative ZaBLocKI made it pos- 
sible to realize this dream through legisla- 
tion, releasing U.S. funds to Poland to 
finance the work, with special contributions 
from private citizens and groups, 

The timing of the project is excellent as 
Poland observes the 1,000th anniversary of 
the launching of the nation and also pre- 
pares for the 600th anniversary of the famed 
Jagiellonian University of Krakow in 1964. 
In this undertaking, the close ties existing 
between the people of the United States 
and of Poland, will be demonstrated in no 
uncertain terms. 

The idea of the hospital originated with 
Mr. Poray who was born in Poland and 
came to the United States with his parents 
in 1917. A highly successful designer, it 


Was natural for Mr. Poray to conceive a 
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Memorial that would be both lasting and 
Useful, He made a special trip to Poland 
to survey the possibilities of such a project. 
The need for a hospital for children was so 
*pparent no selling was required. 

Back in America, he enlisted the coopera- 
tlon of a number of friends of Poland and 
Admirers of General Pulaski. The adminis- 
tration in Washington gave the project the 
Breen light and the next step was to release 
& portion of the $200 million credit the 

ited States has in Poland through the 
Sale of goods. It was here that Representa- 
tive Zankl oc fitted into the picture because 
action by Congress was necessary to change 


Polish people directly, not the regime in 
er. 


The United States has spent billions 
around the globe to promote good will for 
dur country and to advance the cause of 

om. The relatively modest investment 
in this project should yield eminently satis- 
dividends, for it will be a daily re- 
minder not only of the Pulaski links that 
the two peoples, but of other things 
have in common—love of God, respect 
tor humanity and dedication to justice as 
Well as liberty. 


Your Education for Leadership 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, I 

ude therewith an address by the dis- 

ed Chief of Staff of the Army to 

the members of the cadet corps at one of 

the most outstanding military colleges, 

the Citadel, on the occasion of Corps Day,- 

Marking the 117th anniversary of that 
ric institution. 

General Lemnitzer, a friend of Gen. 
Mark Clark, the president of the Citadel, 

a former comrade in arms of General 

General Lemnitzer, the soldier's 

Soldier, gave words of wisdom and advice 
future officers of the military. No one 

is better qualified to give advice. No in- 
Stitution has made a greater contribu- 
tion to our military—in every war since 
its founding in which this Nation has 

me involved. 

The address follows: 

Your EDUCATION FOR LEADERSHIP 
(Address by Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer, Chief 
of Staff, U.S. Army, at Corps Day, The 

Citadel, Charleston, S. C., March 19, 1960) 

The opportunity to be present at the 
Citadel's Corps Day gives me a great deal 
Of pleasure. In the first place, I have a 
number of close associations with the 
Citadel and with Charleston. These I value 
Very highly. In the second place, I welcome 
the chance to speak to this particular group 
of young men. This is so because you and 
Your contemporaries represent a potential of 

ious value to this country's future. 

Throughout the years, I have had the op- 
Portunity to observe many of the gradutes 
Of this great school. In World War II, dur- 
ing the North African cam and the 

an landings, I commanded the 34th 
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Antiaircraft Artillery Brigade. Practically 
my whole staff in that organization was made 
up of Citadel men. Consequently, I have 
first-hand knowledge of the splendid quali- 
ties the Citadel instills. Indeed, the out- 
standing work of Citadel graduates has 
come to my attention in peace as well as 
war; and not only in North Africa, but also 
in Europe, Korea, Japan, and the United 
States. 

These achievements are a tribute to the 
education which cadets receive here, and to 
the great traditions with which they are 
imbued. ‘These achievements are a tribute, 
too, to the outstanding staff and faculty who 
direct this school. That great soldier, edu- 
cator, and gentleman, Gen. Charles P. Sum- 
merall, made a tremendous imprint over 
many years. The men who direct the 
Citadel today have carried on his same high 
standards. 

Among the officials of the Military College 
of South Carolina, it has been my great 
privilege to know several of them for a good 
many years. 

In fact, your administrative dean—Gen- 
eral Honnen—and I were classmates at West 
Point. I remember very clearly the days 
when he was captain and star shortstop of 
the Academy baseball team, on which I was 
the catcher. 

My association with your president, Gen- 
eral Clark, and my admiration for him are 
also of long standing. During the days when 
the United States was mobilizing its strength 
for World War II, General Clark was Chief 
of Staff at the Headquarters of the Army 
Ground Forces. At that same time, I served 
at that headquarters as Assistant Chief of 
Staff for Plans. Later, I had the chance to 
work closely with General Clark in England, 
during the preparations for the north Afri- 
can landings. He was General Eisenhower's 
Deputy for Operation Torch, as the invasion 
was known, and I was the Assistant Chief of 
Staff for Plans and Operations. I was with 
him as his deputy on the submarine mission, 
in advance of the landings, when secret 
meetings were held with French representa- 
tives. I can assure you, from personal 
knowledge, that General Clark's persuasive- 
ness and skill as a negotiator made a tre- 
mendous contribution to the success of the 
invasion when it took place shortly after- 
ward. 

It was also my privilege to serve with Gen- 
eral Clark, as his Deputy Chief of Staff, while 
the 5th Army was being formed, prior to the 
invasion of Sicily. Throughout the long, 
bitter fighting in Italy, I gained still further 
reason to admire his skill and leadership. I 
was Deputy Chief of Staff to Field Marshal 
Lord Alexander, who was the Supreme Al- 
Hed Commander in the Mediterranean. In 
that capacity, I was in an especially good 
position to observe General Clark's outstand- 
ing achievements in the face of innumerable 
obstacles and difficulties, and his great con- 
tribution to Allied victory. 

In addition to my associations with the 
graduates and omicals of the Citadel, I have 
a special feeling for this beautiful old city of 
Charleston, Nearly 20 years ago, I was sta- 
tioned for a time af Fort Moultrie, Then, 2 
years ago—on Armed Forces Day of 1958—I 
had the opportunity to visit here again, and 
to renew my acquaintance with Charleston 
and its citizens. 

For all these reasons, therefore, coming to 
the Citadel today gives me a great deal of 
personal satisfaction. 

However, while it is pleasant to look back, 
it is more important to look ahead, For you 
young men, it is especially important to do 
so. It is because I want to speak in terms 
of your opportunities and responsibilities in 
the future that I have entitled my remarks 
“Your Education for Leadership.” 

We are living in an age of extremely 
rapid change. Indeed, there has not been 
any time since the Renaissance when the 
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rate of progress has been so great. During 
a period of only a few years, advances in 
technology have brought fantastic devel- 
opments in communications, in transporta- 
tion, in the control of physical power, and 
in medicine—indeed, in virtually every phase 
of man's material endeavors. These, in turn, 
have made it possible to achieve great im- 
provements in the daily living conditions of 
large segments of the world’s population. 
The pace at which our knowledge is growing 
holds out the clear promise that the progress 
which has been achieved in these flelds is 
nd the beginning of what we can antici- 
pate. 

With all this, it is ironic indeed that we 
are also faced with dangers which far exceed 
anything that the world has ever known. 
President Eisenhower summed this up very 
2 in his state of the union message. He 

“With both sections of this divided world 
in possession of unbelievably destructive 
weapons, mankind approaches a state where 
mutual annihilation becomes a possibility. 
No other fact of today’s world equals this 
in importance—it colors everything we say, 


everything we plan and everything we do.” 


To meet these dangers, we must of course 
maintain the strength to counter the threat 
which menaces us and other free nations. 
Such strength depends in part on military 
capabilities, In addition, it also depends on 
economic factors, and on the psychological 
and moral factors which can be summed up 
in such terms as determination or strength 
of will. 

Our efforts to maintain our strength in all 
these forms are essential. However, there is 
also another line of effort which, to my mind, 
is also essential. What I am referring to is 
the achievement of progress in the flelds of 
understanding and human relations which 
will match our progress in technology. 

Technology is based on natural or scien- 
tific laws. These are statements or formulas 
of the nature, order or sequence of given 
phenomena. As far as existing human 
knowledge goes, these characteristics will 
always be the same under the same condi- 
tions. 

In contrast, the type of progress which I 
have in mind is, in many respects, far more 
difficult to attain. For one thing, it depends 
on a large number of interrelated variables. 
It concerns the human mind and emotions, 
It involves individual and social forces, 
These, clearly, are matters which we cannot 
treat with the certainty, exactitude, and pre- 
cision which are possibe in technology. 
Hence, the progress of which I speak not 
only requires knowledge, but it also requires 
keen judgment and penetrating insight. 

In sum, this is a very complex task. Peo- 
ple who have tried to visualize the future, 
from Jules Verne to the authors of science 
fiction today, have had no serious problem 
when it came to conceiving fantastic tech- 
nical devices. Buck Rogers and his counter- 
parts live in a world of scientific marvels. 
Nonetheless, it is noteworthy that the prob- 
lems involving human relationships with 
which they cope are no different from those 
which have troubled mankind for centuries. 

Many people perhaps assume that human 
attitudes are unchanging. I cannot agree. 
If this were true, man would still be a savage 
in a jungle. Only a hundred years ago—at 
the very time when the Citadel was being 
established—there were many places in the 
world where a foreigner, simply because he 
was a foreigner, was greeted by automatic 
suspicion and distrust. The presumption 
was that he had arrived to gain something at 
the expense of the local population, Why 
else would he be making his visit? 

Improved travel and communications, with 
increasingly close ties between peoples, have 
changed this situation considerably. There 
is a tremendously greater opportunity for 
people of different nations to meet and un- 
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derstand each other. Look at the opportu- 
nity which military service affords. Time 
was when a soldier could expect to spend 
only a relatively small part of his service 
overseas. But today, members of our Armed 
Forces are serving around the globe, along- 
side our free world allies. 

Such service affords marked opportunity 
to the individual to improve his personal 
understanding of other peoples. The accu- 
mulation of such understanding by indi- 
viduals increases the body of understanding 
within the Nation as a whole. 

In this connection, I want to stress par- 
ticularly the importance of communication 
between people of different languages and 
cultures, The potential consequences of 
misunderstanding today are much too great 
to be risked. Consequently, foreign lan- 


guages have become an increasingly vital’ 


field of study. Not only does knowledge of 
the language of a nation permit much more 
effective communication, but it provides an 
insight into the character and culture of 
that nation, which can be obtained in no 
other way. In addition, again for the pur- 
pose of crystal-clear communication, it is 
important for Americans to master our own 
language, in both written and oral expression. 

Certainly, too, a great deal of effort in the 
areas covered by the social sciences in gen- 
eral is clearly called for. Knowledge and 
und in these fields are as vital to 
success in meeting the problems and dangers 
facing us as are knowledge and understand- 
ing in the technical sciences. Obviously, a 
starting point for any such effort is in edu- 
cation—not merely in subject matter, but in 
the basic approach to the educational proc- 
ess. 

Education, in my opinion, has three essen- 
tial elements. 

One of these—but only one—tis, of course, 
the development of knowledge. Education 
instills knowledge of facts, of techniques and 
skills, and of the principles underlying those 
techniques and skills. Such knowledge, how- 
ever, is in the nature of a tool. It is essen- 
tial, but it is a means rather than an end. 

The second element of education is devel- 
opment of judgment. To be sound, judgment 
must be rooted in thorough factual knowl- 
edge, but it transcends knowledge alone. In 
this regard, I want to quote from William 
Johnson Cory, the 19th-century English poet 
and educator. He wrote that: 

“You go to a great school not so much for 
knowledge as for, arts and habits; for the 
habit of attention, for the art of expression, 
for the art of assuming at a moment’s notice 
a new intellectual position, for the art of 
entering quickly into another person's 
thoughts, for the habit of submitting to 
censure and refutation, for the art of indi- 
cating assent or dissent in graduated terms, 
for the habit of regarding minute points of 
accuracy, for the art of working out what is 
possible in a given time, for taste, for dis- 
crimination, for mental courage and mental 
soberness.”” 

The two elements I have listed—knowledge 
and jJudgment—pertain primarily to the in- 
tellect. To them I want to adda third. That 
element which has fundamental influence on 
the effectiveness with which knowledge and 
Judgment are used, is the development of 
character. This Nation looks to its college 
graduates—as men who have completed the 
process of formal education—for the leaders 
to guide the way through the dangers and 
difficulties ahead. For that reason, I con- 
sider character development one of the most 
overriding requirements of education. That 
is because character is absolutely essential to 
wise and effective leadership. 

This fundamental principle was the basis 
of the brilliant work of Col. Sylvanus Thayer, 
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who was the superintendent of West Point 
from 1817 to 1833. It is fitting that he is 
known as “the father of the Military Acad- 
emy.” More than that, however, he ranks 
among the most influential figures in the 
evolution of American education. His proc- 
ess of developing educated leaders can be 
described as a triangle: a solid base of per- 
sonal integrity, with thorough academic in- 
struction and sound discipline—which must 
begin with self-discipline—providing the 
other two sides. No one has yet been able 
to improve upon this design. 

Because they operate within the pattern 
established by Sylvanus Thayer, combining 
so effectively all three of the elements of 
education which I listed, schools such as 
the Citadel are making a vital contribution. 
It Is a contribution which benefits the young 
men who have the privilege of receiving this 
education. Through them and their future 
influence, moreover, it benefits the Nation 
as a whole. 

I am greatly impressed with the develop- 
ments here at the Citadel under the lead- 
ership of General Clark. The high aca- 
demic standards which are maintained here 
foster the intellectual qualities which I 
mentioned. Beyond that, however, the 
Citadel offers something more. This is the 
development of qualities of responsible lead- 
ership. The development of the leadership 
ability of you young men, based firmly upon 
the Citadel’s Honor Code, is invaluable from 
the viewpoint of the military services. How- 
ever, it is also inyaluable from the view- 
point of this country’s future. 

First, there is the military advantage of 
your education. To a very large extent, 
after your graduation you will begin a pe- 
riod of active duty with the Armed Forces. 
Some of you will become career officers. 
Those who do not will enter one of the Re- 
serve components, which constitute a major 
element of our military strength in today’s 
threatened world. In any of these cases, 
your education enables you to make an im- 
portant contribution to our military effec- 
tiveness. 

This is so for a number of reasons. Be- 
cause the Citadel is a military school, you 
have been taught about discipline, but you 
have learned that effective discipline is in- 
telligent and understanding, not blind and 
slavish, You have been taught to be confi- 
dent and self-reliant, because an effective 
military man must be able to plan and 
think for himself. You have been encour- 

to be forceful and energetic, because an 
effective military man must be able to put 
his plans into prompt and vigorous exe- 
cution, You have learned the importance 
of forethought and attention to detail, be- 
cause an effective military man must be 
able to carry out complex operation, often 
in short periods of time, without the op- 
portunity to correct earlier mistakes. You 
have been taught to be flexible, because an 
effective military man must be able to meet 
and overcome the unexpected. Finally, you 
have learned the importance of understand- 
ing people and of getting along with them. 
This is of overriding importance, because an 
effective military. man—especially an effec- 
tive military leader—is concerned with ac- 
tivities whose success depends upon the 
combined efforts of many people working 
together toward a common objective. 

These characteristics are of obvious value 
in the military field. However, they are 
equally of value in any field of endeavor. 
They are qualities which are vital in order 
to continue the progress which has already 
brought us so far. They are vital, also, in 
order to work out solutions to the prob- 


lems and to overcome the dangers which 
lie ahead. 
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Although you are receiving a splendid edu- 
cation, you must not allow your process of 
learning and growth to stop when you get 
your diploma. Robert M. Hutchins, the for- 
mer chancellor of the University of Chicago. 
once stated that “The college graduate is 
presented with a sheepskin to cover his 
intellectual nakedness.” I would not go 50 
far asthat. However, I do want to point out 
that although some of you will be seniors at 
graduation time in June, in whatever field of 
activity you enter you will be freshmen again 
the following September. This by no means 
discounts what you have already accom- 
plished. It merely emphasizes the truth 
that the only basis for continued accom- 
plishment is continuing effort. 

In my remarks to you, I have stated that 
the future holds great opportunities, and 
that it is threatened by great dangers. I 
have said that because of your special advan- 

of education, a great share of the 
responsibility for exploiting these opportu- 
nities and eliminating or surmounting these 
dangers will shortly rest upon you. I am 
well aware that you have heard much the 
same statement before, and I am sure that 
you will hear it again. Even so, this point 
is worth emp because it is a funda- 
mental truth that should guide your 
thoughts, efforts, and decisions. 

To meet your great responsibilities, the 
Citadel has given you tremendous assets. 
It has given you knowledge; it has provided 
you with outstanding models of achieve- 
ment; it has imbued you with a great tradi- 
tion. Most important of all, it has fostered 
in you the qualities of character which are 
the indispensable foundation of all lasting 
accomplishment. You could not be better 
armed for the tasks that lie ahead. I am 
sure that in them out, your actions 
will add still greater luster to this great 
school's splendid reputation, and contribute 
8 and substantially to the Nation’s 


The Chinese Outlaws 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the New York Mirror 
of March 16, 1960: 

THE CHINESE OUTLAWS 

James A. Farley, eminent American and 
one of the greatest leaders in Democratic 
Party history, has returned from a 6-week 
business trip (he’s board chairman of Coca- 
Cola Export) in the Far East and South 
Pacific. 

His sound advice, based on talks with 
leaders throughout free Asia, is that it would 
be a colossal mistake to give any kind of 
recognition, United States or United Nations, 
to Red China. 

The bloody crimes against Tibet, the in- 
vasion of Indian territory, harassment by 
China of other neighbors, Peiping's refusal 
to renounce the use of force—these have 
all caused a sense of revulsion in Asia. Any 
weakening toward the Communist butchers 
would be disastrous. 
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A Tribute to Ces: G. Mennen Williams of 
Michigan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C..RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would 
like to include in the Rrconp a letter 
that I received today from a citizen of 
Wisconsin. The writer is one Robert 
Moses and his purpose in writing was to 
apprise me of a resolution adopted by 
the State administrative committee of 
the Democratic Party in Wisconsin. The 
Tesolution expresses in glowing terms 
the high respect and admiration for Gov. 
G. Mennen Williams of my own State 
of Michigan that is felt by these Wis- 
consin Democrats. As you know, Mr. 
Speaker, Governor Williams is one of my 
Constituents. Speaking as his represent- 
ative here in the Congress I feel that 
this letter bears out very well something 
T have felt and known for a long time; 
Namely, that the splendid efforts that 
Governor Williams has put forth on be- 

of our own fair State of Michigan 
have endeared him to people in many 
Other parts of the Nation. I am pleased 
to introduce this letter as concrete evi- 
dence of that fact: 
Manch 18, 1960. 


Representative Lovis RABAUT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN RaBAUT: As the Con- 
Fressman of Governor Williams’ home dis- 
trict, you may be interested in the following 
resolution which I presented for unanimous 
adoption at the March 5 meeting of the State 

tive committee of the Democratic 
Party of Wisconsin, held in Milwaukee: 

“Whereas, Gov. G. Mennen Williams of 
Michigan announced this week that he would 
Not seek reelection to an office which has 
brought great distinction to himself, his 
State, his country, and his party; 

“Whereas Governor Williams, a warm 
humanitarian and dedicated champion of a 
better world, has decided ‘as a private citizen 
Or as a public official to advance the cause 
Of peace in the national field’; 

“Whereas Governor Williams, an outstand- 
ing liberal, has built a 12-year record of un- 
Matched accomplishment of Michigan his- 
tory—a record which has earned for him the 

of admiration and respect that make 
Many people feel he deserves an even higher 
executive office; 

“Whereas Governor Williams, a giant 
among national Democrats in the pattern of 

D. Roosevelt, has provided brilliant 
Political leadership to a rejuvenated Demo- 
cratic Party—the type of political leader- 
ship that not only has helped to mold Michi- 
gan into a Democratic stronghold but also 
has had remarkable influence on the resur- 
Bence of Democratic Party strength in Wis- 
3 and other Midwest States: Therefore 

it 

“Resolved, That the State administrative 
Committee of the Democratic Party of Wis- 
consin, meeting in Milwaukee, March 5, ex- 
Press deep regret that Governor Williams 
has decided to step out of public office in 
Michigan; be it further 

“Resolved, That the State administrative 
Committee commend the fine achievements 
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of Governor Williams during the past 12 
years; be it further 

“Resolved, That the State administrative 
committee extend to Governor Williams the 
best of luck in his future undertakings; be 
it further 

“Resolved, That & copy of this resolution 
be sent to Governor Williams so that he may 
be reminded that Wisconsin Democrats have 
a soft spot in their hearts for him and that 
they hope he comes back to Wisconsin again 
and again in the years head.” 

Yours sincerely, 
Bos Moses. 


A Farmer Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN ‘THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago I was impressed by a discus- 
sion of farm problems with my friend 
D. J. Wedding, of Cairo, Mo. He is a 
100 percent farmer and it is his con- 
tention that one of the major farm 
problems is “agribusiness.” Upon my 
return to Washington I received a let- 
ter from Mr. Wedding wherein he 
clearly presents his reasons for the farm 
problems as follows: 

According to one report 90 percent of all 
food products goes through a food chain at 
one time before reaching the consumer. 
The food chains are now buying farms, 
raising crops, and feeding these crops to 
their own livestock which were raised on 
their farms. All this is in direct competi- 
tion with the individual farmer. We think 
this is fast leading to a monopoly. We just 
cannot compete without Government help. 

The domestic parity plan, developed by the 
Grange, will solve most of our problems 
with cereal grains. First let's not let our 
surplus holding scare us into senseless pro- 
grams, In designing our agricultural pro- 
grams we must remember two facts: We 
must continue a program ‘of abundance; all 
control measures should be to see that this 
oversupply moves along a narrow line. An- 
other fact is we cannot allow one commodity 
to decrease the price of another. A good 
example of this is feed wheat. If wheat 
prices are allowed to drop to the feed price 
level, then wheat will replace corn in many 
feeds, thus increasing the carryover of that 
crop. For these cereal grains then I believe 
we must take the domestic parity approach 
with the addition of many more acres in the 
conservation reserve. 

Now turning to feed grains, no one likes 
production controls but everyone I talk to 
thinks this is the fastest and best way out 
of our oversupply. Most are willing to leave 
10 to 15 percent of cropland idle, without 
compensation, if the Government will guar- 
antee a fair and livable price for the rest of 
the crop. This price to be 100 percent of a 
new fair-price formula based on cost of pro- 
duction, labor management, and risk. Until 
this new formula is reached, 90 percent of 
present parity may be used. 

For a short-term program the Missouri 
Grange recommends that allotments of 
bushels or hundredweights be established for 
feed grains, corn, and grain sorghum, with 
all farmers complying. These allotments to 
contain the estimated amount of each com- 
modity that will be used in this country for 
the year of allotment. This will stabilize 
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consumption with production. The surplus 
can be handled by setting aside a security 
reserve. We suggest a 3-month supply. The 
remainder to be used in foreign aid, Public 
Law 480, and expanded school-lunch and 
institutional programs. 

These plans will take the Government out 
of the storage business which is very costly 
and doesn’t help the farmer. I believe that 
overproduction and low prices can be han- 
died simply and much less costly to the 
Government if we face the facts and not 
listen to economist and city publications 
that do not realize we must have a net farm 
income that is livable in this country. 


Prairie Creek, Ind., Flood Project 
Nears Reality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED WAMPLER 


: OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, having 
had a continuing concern for flood con- 
trol and water and natural resources de- 
velopment, it is with great interest and 
pride that I note the commendable prog- 
ress being made toward the establish- 
ment of the Prairie Creek, Vigo County, 
Ind., watershed program. 

Recently, the Prairie Creek Water- 
shed Association and supervisors of the 
Vigo County Soil Conservation District 
signed the official application for Fed- 
eral authorization to establish flood-con- 
trol measures in the area, 

As reported, under the program the 
area can receive Federal funds for the 
construction of flood-retention walls, 
dredging of the creek beds, grabbing 
and widening of the creek bank, and 
the creation of numerous small water 
basins. 

The following article, appearing in the 
Terre Haute, Ind., Tribune, March 17, 
1960, further explains this laudable 
project which will benefit so many in 
the Prairie Creek area: = 

To qualify, a large majority of land- 
owners in the area were required to pledge 
themselves to conservancy measures on their 
farms in order to later erosion 
and watershed faults that might recreate 
the land inundation problems. 

` WILL SEEK APPROVAL 

The signed application now goes to the 
State office of the U.S. Soil Conservation 
Service for designation to the Water Shed 
Planning Party Headquarters after it has 
first received the approval of the Indiana 
State Flood Control and Water Resources 
Commission. The WSPPH at Paoli is in 
charge of planning flood prevention and soil 
conservancy projects with persons in the 
various conservancy areas 

The Prairie Creek effort is the first such 
movement in Vigo County to progress to this 
degree, although, others are currently under- 
way, Officials pointed out. 

Some 9,000 acres in southeastern Vigo 
County are involved in the Sullivan County 
watershed area now established under the 
name “Busseron Watershed Conservancy 
District.” It has progressed through legal 
authorization by court order. 

As in the Sullivan County project, the 
Prairie Creek watershed area of 30,000 acres 
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extends over into Sullivan County, includ- 
ing some 2,000 acres. 
Work on the Prairie Creek project has been 


the office of the Vigo County Extension Serv- 
ice, according to Lawrence Wilson, soil con- 
servationist. 
. Officers of the Prairie Creek Watershed 
Association are: Lloyd Deutsch, chairman; 
Forrest Johnson, vice chairman; Burch 
Harlan, secretary-treasurer; Dale Hayhurst, 
and Edgar Boyll, directors from Vigo County, 
and Gene Hunt, Sullivan County director, 
Supervisors of the Vigo County Soll Con- 
servation District working on the project: 
Pete Farmer, chairman; Lyman Pendergast, 
vice chairman; Dale Hayhurst, secretary- 
treasurer; Alen Haymaker, and Floyd Len- 
derman, 


A New Chapter for the Norwich Diocese 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER BOWLES 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday, St. Patrick's Day, the Most 
Reverend Vincent Joseph Hines, DD., 
J.C.D., was consecrated and enthroned 
as the second Roman Catholic bishop of 
the young diocese of Norwich, Conn., at 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral in that city. 

A native of New Haven, Conn., Bishop 
Hines brings to his new post a wealth of 
experience, a rich academic background, 
and the humility of a true man of God. 


Last Thursday the citizens of eastern 
Connecticut of all faiths joined in ex- 
tending their sincere congratulations 
and best wishes to this eminent church- 
man as he began his stewardship as 
spiritual leader of eastren Connecticut's 
155,000 Roman Catholics. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I should like to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues an editorial in 
the Hartford, Conn., Catholic Transcript 
of March 17, 1960, on the subject of 
Bishop Hines’ consecration. The edi- 
torial, entitled A New Chapter for the 
Norwich Diocese,” follows: 

A New CHAPTER FOR THE NORWICH DIOCESE 

Today a new chapter in the as yet brief 
annals of the diocese of Norwich opens. 
The second bishop of the see is consecrated 
and enthroned. The latter ceremony has 
local precedent, in the enthronement of 
Bishop Flanagan 6 years ago, But Bishop 
Hines is the first to receive the fullness of 
the priesthood in the Norwich cathedral. 
Eastern Connecticut, of course, did not have 
to wait until the fifties and sixties of the 
present century to make the acquaintance 
of bishops for the first time. From 1843 to 
1953 it was within the jurisdiction of the 
bishops of Hartford and saw nine of these 
travel its broad expanse furthering the work 
of the Lord. 

Indeed, from 1843 to 1872 what is now the 
diocese of Norwich was closer to the bishop 
of Hartford, at least geographically, than 
Hartford itself, for in that period the bishop, 


Providence and could readily glance over the 
border at the section of Connecticut which 
first catches the light of day, while Hart- 
ford is still in shadow. Moreover, previous 
to 1843 some bishops of enduring fame vis- 
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ited the land of the Thames: John Carroll, 
the first of the American hierarchy, when 
all American Catholics looked to Baltimore 
for fathering; and Jean de Cheverus, later a 
cardinal, when the hub of New England 
Catholicism, if not of the universe, was 
Boston. 

Eastern Connecticut, to repeat, has not 
waited until now to learn about bishops, 
And as the first bishop of its very own, it 
had a churchman of unusual competence 
and cordiality, a man and priest who com- 
manded reverence and love. 


fully, put many good works in operation, 
and set down foundations on which his suc- 
cessors could build for many a lifetime. 
The first bishop now has his first succes- 
sor, and again Norwich can count itself 
blessed. Bishop Hines brings to his new of- 
fice a wealth of talent, breadth and depth of 
experience, the respect and confidence of all 
who have observed him in the busy years he 
has spent in various capacities in the dio- 
cese and archdiocese of Hartford. He has 
been assistant in a parish, principal of a 
school, Army chaplain, chancery official, and 
a most trusted and prized adviser to his 
former ordinary. His academic background 
is rich; studies, pursued with distinction 
and crowned with honors, in this country, 
Paris, Rome. He has dealt with every sort 
of business that confronts the ruler of a 
diocese, and has always handled it saga- 
ciously, efficiently, and constructively. He 
has all the initiative and’ the prudence, 
nicely balanced, required of one in the posi- 
tion to which the Holy Father has called 
him. 
But he Ils only human. He needs the best 
that the priests, religious, and laity of Nor- 
which can give him if his purposes are to 
be realized and his program successfully 
carried through. He needs the prayers of 
every one of us, in or out of his diocese, who 
wish him well and look for great things from 
his administration. 


More Hawaii Flights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent granted me so to 
do, I am pleased to bring to your atten- 
tion and to the attention of my other 
distinguished colleagues a timely edi- 
torial appearing in the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer of March 12, 1960, concerning 
“More Hawaii Flights”: 

More HAwan FLIGHTS 


Growth of Los Angeles as au air traffic 
center stands as one good argument in sup- 
port of the application of Western Alr Lines 
to provide jet service to Hawail, now under 
study by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

With travel to and from the islands rap- 
idly increasing, commonsense also would 
seem to be a factor. Existing transpacific 
air service, excellent as it is, frequently finds 
schedules sold out and travelers, not only 
vacationers but those on urgent business, 
forced to wait. 

Entrance of Western Alr Lines into the 
Pacific coast-Hawall picture would mean 
more adequate provision for a travel demand 
that gives every promise of even greater 
increase In the future, 

Furthermore, Western’s plan for direct San 
Diego-Hawall service and ‘linkage with other 
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western cities served by the line recognizes 
the practical value of fast, convenient travel. 

For Los Angeles itself, every new airlin® 
coming in, every addition of service means 
better airport facilities, better passenger con- 
venience and many other advantages- 
Western Airlines’ proposed service would be & 
step forward in our own progress. 


Autumn Island and Other Poems 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


e OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, previously 
I have called to the attention of the Con- 
gress some of the very fine poems of Mrs. 
Mattie M. Kelly, of Destin, where the 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico meet those 
of Choctawhatchee Bay in Florida. Ire- 
ceived many commendations about the 
caliber of Mrs. Kelly’s work and I have 
the privilege of again submitting a num- 
ber of her poetic creations: 


AUTUMN ISLAND 
This time of year the island 
Is the pawn of summer's firebrand dawn- 


Autumn gold anoints the heads 

Of branch and brush, 

And tufts of brown and tattered grass 
Spur jewels in the burnished sun. 


Against the moted, slanting rays, 
Some stumbling crisscross in their ripened 


age, 
Heavy-bellied sea oats, 
Shaped with love and lust, 
Nod wheatbrown heads to the wind's even- 


song, 
Pregnant with fertile seeds of warmth and 


sky 
And fecund earth sea-washed to snow- 
whiteness. 


Frescoed against the island sky, 

A match and mate of blue herons 

Prance and coo, fly and prance, 

To the stilling summer dance; 

Behind them longing shadows fade into & 
yesterday. 

Distance is wider in-between, 

The silences and voice and echo— 

Sounds of sea upon the ear are mellowed 
raptury 

Of autumn-filled and autumn-gloried things. 


SEA Bios BIRTH 
Let us hle to the sea again 
While the water is pale blue silver, ` 
The sun is up, and the clock has struck 
The seven sabre, 


Let us hie to where the birds build nests, 
Where they nest, my darling, together, 
Let us cradle alone on the white sea sand 
That cradles the migrant strollers. 


And watch the baby wings like angel wings 

Flitting above the snow-downy bed, 

White fledglings sprawled like new-flung 
shells 

From some deep ocean floor. 


Sunning, running— 

White conchs washed in winter sun; 
Learning, yearning 

For the bright, far world beyond. 


Soon some strong wave or sou'west wind 

Will wash away the bar where you are, 

And the transient sand will be a new-formed 
nesting strand 

For your love-things to come again. 
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Love 
When God made love, He made the beautiful, 
A tiny tendril for a finite hour, 
When God made love, He made the miracle 
That brightly twines the tapestry's full 
flower. 


Though some have scorned the fingers angels 
kissed, 
And boldly bent the blessed form of birth, 


When God made love, He made the beautiful, 
The joy, the wonder-power that fills the 
earth, 


Hick Caste; Low Prices Dsive. Mare Farm 
People to the City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
it occurred to me that Members of Con- 
gress, as well as others, will be interested 
in an article that appeared in the March 
20 issue of the New York Times entitled 
“High Costs, Low Prices Drive More 
Farm People to the City.” This state- 
ment, by J. H. Carmical, analyzes the 
farm situation in a somewhat different 
light than others who discuss the agri- 
cultural situation. The article in par- 
ticular gives facts and figures that are 
rg interesting and I include it here- 

th: 

Hart Costs, Low Prices Drive More FARM 
PEOPLE TO THE Crry 


Despite the billions of dollars being poured 
Into agriculture by the Federal Government, 
the economic situation of the Nation's farm- 
ers continues to worsen. With production 
costs rising and prices for farm products 
declining, the producers of the country's 
food and fiber are finding it increasingly 
dificult to operate profitably. 

Some of the big and efficient farm produc- 
ers still are able to make a fair profit and 
thus are sharing in the Nation’s general 
pros ty. There are many not so favor- 
ably situated, who are less efficient and just 
able to squeak by. But there is a large 
group. mostly smaller farmers, who cannot 
mechanize advantageously, and they are 
being forced out of agriculture, 

TREK OF LONG DURATION 


The trek from the farm has been under- 
way for years, reflecting largely the tech- 
nological changes taking place in farming 
that have brought about a steady rise in 
production. The number of farms has 
dropped steadily and the farm population 
has fallen to about 20,000,000, from 30,000,000 
20 years ago, despite the great gain in 
— period in the Nation's total popula- 

on. 

There is virtually no slackening in the 
decline in the number of farms. Only re- 
cently, the Department of Agriculture esti- 
mated that the number or the Nation’s 
farms fell 2 percent last year. In addition, 
it noted that those persons who remained 
on the farm were obtaining a larger amount 
of nonfarm income. 

Whether this movement away from the 
farm is good or bad for the Nation is a 
question only the future can answer. So 
far, industry has been able to absorb rather 
easily the millions who have quit the farms, 
Factors that have eased the movement have 
been the building of homes and other facil- 
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ities in cities for the newcomers and the 
billions of dollars being spent for mecha- 
nization and improvement of the farms by 
those who remained. 

In the last 20 years, the shift in the Na- 
tion's population to urban areas from the 
farms has become such a part of the gen- 
eral economy that a slackening in the trend 
would tend to slow business activity, 

The creation of bigger and bigger farms 
and the increase in production for each 
man-day have caused a serious surplus pro- 
duction problem. At the same time, these 
are factors tending to hold prices of food 
down and thus helping to stem the infia- 
tionary tide. With the number of farm 
units declining, there are fewer to share in 
the proceeds from the sale of farm products 
and thus the earnings of some farmers may 
have increased in times of falling prices. 

The farm dollar, however, still must be 
shared by too many people to permit a 
reasonably high standard of living for most 
farmers. According to the Department of 
Agriculture, the income of the farm popula- 
tion from farming last year averaged $643, 
or $105 less than in 1958, when it was $748. 
With the $317 cleared from nonfarm sources, 
the per capita earnings of the farm popula- 
tion were raised to $060 last year, in contrast 
to earnings of $2,202 for the nonfarming 
population, 

NET INCOME FALLS 


The average realized net income for each 
farm unit last year is estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture at $2,364, com- 
pared with $2,767 in 1958. These figures 
cover the rental value of farm dwellings, the 
home consumption of farm products and 
Government payments to farms. 

Because of increased expenses and lower 
prices for their products, farmers last year 
ee as net income only 29.6 percent of 

the gross realized farm income. This was 
the lowest figure in history. 

The farmer last year received only 38 cents 
out of each dollar the consumer paid for 
food produced by the domestic grower. This 
also was the smallest amount on record and 
it compared with 49 cents in 1951 and 52 
cents in 1946. The decline stemmed largely 
from increased transportation and processing 
costs that the farmer had to absorb. 


FOOD BASKETS COMPARED 


Further proof that the farmer is not shar- 
ing as he should in the present prosperity is 
offered by the trend in the retail cost of food 
and the value at the farm. 

Last year, a typical urban wage earner's 
family paid for food originating on domestic 
farms a total of $1,040, for which the farmer 
received $399. In 1946, this same food bas- 
ket would have cost only $752 at retail and 
the farmer would have received $392. In 
1951, the food basket would have cost at 
retail 61.024 and the farmer would have 
obtained $497. 

In 1959, the farmer was receiving only 
about 2 percent more for the food he grew 
than in 1946 while the consumer was paying 
almost 50 percent more at the retail level. 
As an indication of the stability of food 
prices at retail in the last 8 years, the food 
basket in that period has risen only $16, or 
about 1½ percent, but the farm value has 
declined $98, or about 20 percent. 

Of course there were more food baskets 
sold in 1959 than in 1951, since a farm popu- 
lation of around 20 million persons was feed- 
ing upward of 160 million. In 1951, it took 
24 million people on the farms to furnish 
the food baskets for about 133 million per- 
sons. 

While the decrease in the farm population 
and the increase in the nonfarm population 
will ald agriculture by increasing the con- 
sumption of farm products, the adjustment 
has not yet been such as to absorb the falling 
price of farm products, 
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Despite the decrease in the number of 
farm units in recent times, the problem of 
the farmer still is that he can produce more 
than he can dispose of at a fair price. With 
the production curve pointing still upward 
as a result of research and technological 
improvements, the problem appears likely 
to become more acute. 

At present, Washington is trying to find 
an answer, but it will be most difficult be- 
cause of the complicated nature of the prob- 
lem. Also, it is involved deeply in politics 
and the feeling is that a sound law would be 
difficult to draft in an election year with 
Congress and the administration so far apart 
on the question of what should be done to 
have a sound and prosperous agriculture. 


Some Aspects of the Forand Bill: Food 
for Thought 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17. 1960 


Mr, RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the more controversial pieces of legis- 
lation pending before this Congress is 
the health insurance bill, commonly re 
ferred to as the Forand ‘pill, HR. 4700. 
Throughout the various stages of its pre- 
vote consideration we have heard many 
claims made for it and many charges 
leveled against it. I am somewhat 
afraid, Mr. Speaker, that these many and 
varying claims and counterclaims may 
have had the effect of confusing the 
American people about this bill. I sub- 
mit that such confusion, if indeed it does 
exist, is contrary to the nature and ends 
of the democratic process. In our de- 
mocracy the public—from whom all 
power comes—should be clear and well- 
informed on the important issues of the 
day. Only in this way can we here in 
Congress hope to devise and elicit legis- 
lation that truly reflects the will of the 
people. In this connection, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like at this time to include in 
the Recor an article from the March 19 
issue of the AFL-CIO News concerning 
the Forand bill. I make this inclusion 
in the earnest hope that the information 
imparted in the article may serve to clear 
the air and eliminate the confusion that 
I fear now exists about the Forand bill 
and what it proposes to do. 

The article is as follows: 

AFL-CIO Cats Forann B. Bar To 

EXCESSIVE CHARGES 

Passage of the Forand bill would protect 
the public against excessive charges on 
medical care for the Nation’s older citizens, 
the AFL-CIO has declared. 

At the same time, the federation asserted 
in a fact sheet published by the depart- 
ment of social security, the measure would 
relieve welfare agencies, hospitals, and non- 
profit medical care programs of the high 
cost load of the aged, which has led to 
large and growing deficits. 

Here are the highlights of the fact sheet, 
entitled Nine Good Reasons for the Forand 
Bill,” available through the AFL-CIO de- 
partment of social security: 

“1. More than 13 million men and women 
now cligible for old-age benefits under so- 
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cial security would get lifetime protection 
under the bill which would pay the cost of 60 
days of hospital care annually, additional 
skilled nursing care, and surgical benefits. 
If the beneficiaries under the railroad retire- 
ment system were also covered the figure 
would be considerably larger. 

“Old people not entitled to old age bene- 
fits would be aided indirectly if they were 
forced to turn to public assistance. Since a 
smaller number of people would be forced 
to seek public aid, each one could be given 
more adequate assistance from the limited 
funds available to welfare agencies. 

“2. Young workers would gain since their 
aged parents would be protected at once, and 
they and their families would have similar 
protection on retirement. Maximum cost to 
each worker would be $12 a year, with a 
similar payroll tax for the employer. 

3. Few persons over 65 have or can afford 
good health insurance protection through 
any other means. According to the latest 
Government figures, only two out of five have 
any protection, most of it inadequate since 
it can be canceled or has lifetime ceilings. 
In addition, such policies cost between $6.50 
and $8.50 per person per month and pay 
part, sometimes not even half, of hospital 
costs for up to only 31 days. 

“4, Claims that voluntary insurance will 
grow rapidly, as are made by the commercial 
insurance industry and the American Med- 
ical Association, are unsubstantiated. Not 
only have no figures been released to sup- 
port these assertions, but predictions for 
the future disregard serious financial ob- 
stacles to the aged purchasing this insurance. 

“5, The Forand bill would strengthen wel- 
Tare agencies, hospitals, and such voluntary 
plans as Blue Cross and relieve them of the 
high-cost load of the aged. Many hospitals 
have large and growing deficits. Because it 
includes retired people without charging 
them more than the community rate, Blue 
Cross keeps raising rates, as a result is in- 
creasingly threatened by competition from 
commercial Insurance, 

“Public welfare agencies now spend $300 
million a year for health care for the aged. 
In many communities a large part of all old 
cage assistance costs are for medical care, 
which is an evergrowing burden. 

“Financing health care costs through the 
social security system would help community 
agencies to improve and extend services In 

cular, high-quality, skilled nursing 
homes would be assured of adequate reve- 
nues. 

“6. The cost would be moderate—only 
about $1 billion the first year, according to 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 

“7. The new benefits can be financed on a 
sound basis through social security payroll 
taxes without endangering present cash 
benefits. Health insurance provided through 
this system would be the best insurance buy 
available, 

“8. The Forand bill follows the established 
patterns for paying the costs of health care, 
despite charges from the AMA that the bill 
advocates political medicine or socialized 
medicine, These opponents used similar un- 
founded slogans against medical care for de- 
pendents of servicemen, workmen's compen- 
sation, Blue Cross and Blue Shield plans, dis- 
ability benefits, Federal grants to local health 
agencies, and many other worthy programs. 

“The bill would protect the public from 
exceasive charges by the small minority of 
doctors, hospitals, and nursing homes who 
let business motives dominate their medical 
activities, 

“9. Persons most familiar with social 
security operations and the health needs of 
the aged support the Forand bill's principles. 
Among them are two former Social Security 
Administrators—Charles I. Schottland and 
Arthur Altmeyer; the retired president of the 
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National Blue Cross Association, Dr. Basil O. 

; the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation; American Nurses’ Association, and 
the National Association of Social Workers.” 


Cardinal Cushing Calls Bishop Walsh 
Modern Martyr—Red Chinese May 
Have Sounded Own Death Knell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Richard 
Cardinal Cushing, Roman Catholic arch- 
bishop of Boston, said Friday night that 
the Chinese Red regime may have 
sounded its own death knell when it 
sentenced American Maryknoll Mission- 
ary Bishop James Edward Walsh to 20 
years imprisonment. 

The vicar general of the Maryknoll 
Missionary Order, Very Rey. John F. 
Donovan, said of the Shanghai people's 
court action: 

If love is a crime, then he Is guilty. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave granted, I 
insert in the Record the statement by 
Cardinal Cushing, which appeared in 
the Boston Globe of March 19, an edi- 
torial from the Springfield Daily News 
of that same date entitled No Room for 
Love,” an editorial from today’s New 
York Times entitled “Bishop Walsh’s 
Crime,” and a New York Times News 
Service dispatch printed in the Boston 
Herald, also on the 19th: 

From the Boston Globe, Mar. 19, 1960] 
Cauts BtsHop WALSH MODERN MARTYR— 

CARDINAL CUSHING Says CHINESE REDS 

May Have Sounpep OWN DEATH KNELL 


Richard Cardinal’ Cushing said last night 
that by imprisoning Bishop James Edward 
Walsh, an American missionary, the Commu- 
nist regime in China may haye sounded its 
own death Knell. ' 

The cardinal, who has known the bishop 
for nearly 40 years, called him one of the 
finest missioners ever to go to China and one 
who was loved by the Chinese people. 

The Communists by their action have at- 
tacked China itself, the cardinal declared, 

Here is the cardinal’s statement: 

“The news that Bishop Walsh has been 
sentenced to prison may solve the mystery 
as to his whereabouts these past few years 
but it scarcely reveals what manner of man 
he is. 

“I have known this extraordinary Mary- 
knoll missioner for almost 40 years, most of 
which time he has spent working in China. 
He lived and breathed the mission. He had 
come to know the Chinese people very well, 
to love them very deeply and to serve them 
faithfully. 

“In giving himself with unselfish dedica- 
tion he had become a victim of those rulers 
who would replace freedom with slavery, love 
with exploitation. We can see in Bishop 
Walsh the modern martyr whose courage is 
born of a Christ-like spirit of charity. 

“I would call him the finest missioner to 
go forth from America in my lifetime. 

“By sentencing Bishop Walsh the Com- 
munist regime may have sounded its own 
death knell in China. In its newest 
treachery ‘the friend’ of the Chinese people 
is unmasked; he is exposed; not as a giver, 
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but as a thief; not as the benefactor; but as 
an enemy without peer. In attacking a man 
of charity who has given his life for the 
Chinese people the Communists have at- 
tacked China itself. 

“Love is his only crime and because of this 
sublime guilt he may well have the courage 
to say of his persecutors. ‘Forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.“ 


[From the Springfield Daily News, Mar. 19, 
1960] 


No Room ror Love 

The United States shares, with Secretary 
of State Christian A. Herter, what he has de- 
scribed as his personal feeling of “revulsion” 
over the sentencing by a Shanghai people's“ 
court of Roman Catholic Bishop James Ed- 
ward Walsh to 20 years’ imprisonment. 

Bishop Walsh, now 68, the last high non- 
Chinese Roman Catholic official on the Chi- 
nese mainland, was accused of leading a 
campaign to undermine the Chinese Com- 
munist regime, 

Bishop Walsh, a member of the Maryknoll 
order, first went to China in 1918 as a mis- 
sionary and remained there several years be- 
fore leaving on another assignment. In 1948 
he returned as head of the Central Catholic 
Bureau of China. 

In 1955, with his movements made increas- 
ingly difficult by the Communist govern- 
ment, he and others were offered an oppor- 
tunity for repatriation. Bishop Walsh re- 
jected the opportunity, and told friends he 
would attempt to continue his work among 
the Chinese people despite the perils of the 
political situation. ! 

The sentencing of Bishop Walsh, dis- 
closed yesterday, was followed promptly by 
the statement from Very Reverend John F. 
Donovan, vicar general of the missionary or- 
der, that the bishop was indeed guilty—but 
only of the crime of love. 

“If love is a crime,” said the vicar general, 
“then he is guilty.” 

The vicar general noted that Bishop Walsh 
has endured flood, famine, pestilence, ban- 
dits, and war to manifest his love for the 
Chinese people, and “remind them that they 
were not alone in their time of suffering and 
persecution.” 

Red China has shown once again that 
there is no room for this kind of love in a 
state which reduces the individual to the 
role of vassal, 

Mr. Herter chose accurately when he ex- 
pressed the feeling of his own nation in the 
word “revulsion.” 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 21, 1960] 
BisHorp WALsH’s “CRIME” 

Bishop James Edward Walsh of Cumber- 
land, Md., may spend the rest of his life in 
a Chinese prison for offending the Red 
China Government. At 69, he has been a 
servant of the Chinese people and of his 
church for almost half a century. All of us, 
of whatever religion, can share in an ad- 
miration for Bishop Walsh and indignation 
5 the cruel 20-year sentence inflicted upon 

m. 

An associate, the Very Reverend John F. 
Donovan, vicar general of the Maryknoll 
Fathers, said of him: “If love is a crime, 
then he is guilty; if oposition to a brutal 
and tyrannical regime is a crime, he is 
guilty; if allegiance to his church is a crime, 
then he is guilty.” In the raw, bitter com- 
munism of mainland China most of the 
civilized virtues are crimes and the Sermon 
on the Mount is full of treason. 

Secretary Herter's protest will carry little 
weight with a government which charges our 
Own Government with an “imperialistic 
scheme to subvert the Chinese people's 
democratic regime.” But outrages such as 
this may well be remembered when some- 
body inquires why we do not want Red 
China in the United Nations or a Red Chi- 
nese Ambassador in Washington, 
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[From the Boston Herald, Mar. 19, 1960] 
BISHOP A PIONEER IN MARYKNOLL 


New Tonk — Bishop Walsh was one of 
the first six students to join the American 
Catholic Foreign Mission Society of Mary- 
knoll in N. T., when it was founded 
in 1911. He was ordained to the priesthood 
4 years later and began his long missionary 
career in China in 1918 when he was among 
the first American priests to enter the Far 
Eastern mission fields. 

He was born in Cumberland, Md., and 
Was graduated from Mount Saint Mary’s 
College at Emmitsburg, Md. 

NAMED PREFECT 


In 1924 he was named prefect apostolic of 
Kongmoon, the first American-born prefect 
in China, and 3 years later he was con- 
fecrated bishop of Sancian Island, off China's 
southern coast, where St. Francis Xavier, 
the 16th century Spanish Jesuit missionary 
died in 1552. 

During the next 10 years he assumed 
charge of missionary work in Koan area of 
South China covering 20,000 miles. The 
general chapter of the Maryknoll Fathers 
held in Hong Kong in 1936 elected Bishop 
Walsh the order’s superior general. 

Shortly after completing his 10-year term 
as superior general in Ossining, Bishop 
Walsh returned to China where he became 
executive secretary of the Catholic Bureau, 
& religious organization coordinating mis- 
Sionary, cultural, welfare and educational ac- 
tivities in China. The organization was sup- 
Pressed in 1951 by the Chinese Communists 
who accused Bishop Walsh of turning it into 
an anti-Communist stronghold against the 
People. 

Bishop Walsh is a brother of William C, 
Walsh, former attorney general of Maryland, 
and of the Reverend John F. Walsh, also a 
Maryknoll priest. Three sisters are in reli- 
gious orders. 


Union County Ferm Bureau Letter Re- 
garding National Defense Education 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21,1960 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, not long 
ago, I inserted into the Recorp an edi- 
torial from one of the newspapers in 
my district which was critical of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation's po- 
sition regarding the disclaimer affidavit 
in the National Defense Education Act. 
The Farm Bureau unit for that news- 
Paper's county has asked that their reply 
to this editorial also be entered into the 
Recorp. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I therefore want to insert the 
following letter from Mr. Grant Hen- 
derson, president of the Union County 
Oregon Farm Bureau: 

ISLAND CITY, OREG., March 18, 1960. 
Re S. 2929. 
Hon. AL ULLMAN, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, ULLMAN: In regard to the reading 
of an editorial from the La Grande Observer 
into the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp on March 1 
of this year, we would like to clear up a few 
apparently mistaken ideas you may have. 
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The Farm Bureau policy in regard to the 
National Defense Education Act can be 
found on page 46 of the American sFarm 
Bureau handbook for 1960. 

As you well know, Farm Bureau policies 
are not written by the people in offices or at 
the top of the organization. Rather, they 
are introduced by local Farm Bureau mem- 
bers within their own county, from there 
they progress. to the State office where they 
are studied and sent to each county and 
center for action by all the members within 
the State. Once each year the voting dele- 
gates from each county meet with all the 
other delegates from the remaining counties 
and they cast their yotes on each and every 
policy or resolution as directed by their 
county farm bureau. 

The result of this caucus then gives the 
State president his instructions as to how to 
vote when he convenes with the other State 
presidents, As in all democratic processes 
the majority rules and these then become our 
American Farm Bureau policies for the cur- 
rent year. 

This is the way the policy concerning the 
disclaimer affidavit was arrived at by the 
1,600,000 members of the American Farm 
Bureau. 

Certainly these farm families should carry 
more weight with our lawmakers than just 
one person writing an editorial in a small- 
town paper. 

We, the members of the Union County 
Farm Bureau, request that this letter be 
written into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD also. 
We feel it states clearly our thinking and 
should be heard by the Members of Congress 
and should be read by you. 

We recognize the fact that many persons 
would not flinch when asked to sign the 
loyalty oath or disclaimer affidavit but when 
they must face the possibility of perjury it 
would throw a different light on the subject. 
This is our one weapon against more social- 
ism and communism and, if we are correct 
in our thinking, there are too many Socialist 
and Communists in our Government, educa- 
tion plants, etc., now. 

Please give this matter your most careful 
consideration and carry out the wishes of 
your many Farm Bureau friends, 

Sincerely, 
Grant I. HENDERSON, 
President, Union County Farm Bureau. 


A Free Poland 
EXTENSION OF R 


OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I include two inter- 
esting and factual articles appearing in 
successive Sunday editions of the Salem 
(Mass.) Sunday Express of February 28 
and March 6, 1960, written by my good 
friend, the Right Reverend Monsignor 
Ladislaus A. Sikora, of Salem, a great 
thinker and a foremost fighter in the 
cause of a free Poland. 

These impressive articles deserve 
widespread coverage because they come 
from a great inspiring spiritual leader 
endowed with superb piety, great ability, 
and extraordinary vision, as well as lofty 
patriotism. 
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Monsignor Sikora has been one of the 
outstanding leaders in the Polish cause 
for some time past, and he is fully in- 
formed on all-aspects of the questions 
relating to the establishment and resto- 
ration of freedom, liberty, and demo- 
cratic institutions for Poland and other 
small nations of the world. 

This is one of the greatest moral ques- 
tions facing the free world, and we can- 
not afford to settle it on the basis of 
appeasement. Instead, Americans must 
show they are prepared to render con- 
structive assistance in helping all small 
nations in reaching the goals of restored 
independence and freedom. 

I hope that Monsignor Sikora’s sage 
views and sound, wise recommendations 
regarding this great human question will 
be widely read and taken to heart by the 
American people. 

The material follows: 

[From the Salem (Mass.) Sunday Express, 
Feb, 28, 1960] 


FREE POLAND Is KEY TOWARD Free Evrore—I 
(By Rt. Rev. Ladislaus A. Sikora, P.A.) 


The reason we have difficulties with the 
Soviets today, is because their armies are 
in Berlin, and on the banks of Elbe and Vis- 
tula Rivers, but mainly because Poland is 
under the Soviet occupation. (Western 
Powers are responsible for this state of af- 
fairs.) Our strategists, in focusing their at- 
tention on Berlin, let the Russian bear sneak 
through the central Europe with millions 
of Soviet armies occupying Poland, East Ger- 
many. Now we are trying to get them out 
of these territories. 

At present, many realize that Poland is the 
main political and strategic point in the 
central-eastern Europe. Napoleon learned 
this truth when he said that Poland is the 
keystone of Europe. Unfortunately he 
learned this too late. Are we realizing this 
fact? We hope that it is not too late. 

Poland is important because of her geo- 
political position in that part of Europe. 
She forms a natural wall protecting the 
western culture and the Christianity against 
any aggressor. Unfortunately Poland at the 
same time is the springboard for any and for 
every aggressor, who may be eyeing the con- 
quest of Europe. He knows that he must 
overpower and possess that springboard. 
That is why we have Germany's “Drang nach 
Osten," and that is the reason why for cen= 
turies Russia struck against Poland. 

Because the one who seizes the Polish Bal- 
tic and the Poland’s territory will reign not 
only over Poland, but over all the central- 
eastern Europe, and over all those nations, 
over all their riches and exports. When Po- 
land loses her freedom and independence, 
all the nations (inhabiting) from the Baltic 
to the Black Sea and the Adriatic lose their 
freedom and independence. And the one 
who reigns over these territories from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea is easily tempted to 
become master of the whole Europe. 

Germany has tried to do this during the 
last two World Wars. And now the Soviet 
Russia is attempting it. (The writer by ac- 
cident has met Trotsky in Boston during one 
of the secret meetings, when Trotsky was 
forming the first Communist cells in Boston, 
Trotsky boasted then that it will not be very 
long after they prepare and brainwash a new 
Russian generation that the Soviets will rule 
whole Europe. He boastfully threatened 
that they will take the United States of 
America, This was 41 years ago. How simi- 
lar is the Khrushchev's: “We will bury 
you.”) 

Let us look at some figures. According to 
the Anglo-Saxon report: One day during 
World War II cost Britain about 20 million 
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pounds and the United States of America 
over $100 million. 

Now, if, after defeating Germany in World 
War I, the equivalent to 10 days of war ex- 
penditure was spent in due time to strength- 
en the defensive potentiality of Poland, 
there certainly would be no World War II. 
And if at the same time the Western Powers 
and especially the United States did not give 
enormous credit to Germany, we absolutely 
would not have the Second World War. 
(America alone has pumped into defeated 
Germany over $200 billion.) The Western 
Powers refrained from investing their capital 
either in Poland or any other country located 
in that sector of Europe between the Baltic 
and the Black Sea. 

After all, these countries and these nations 
are by nature peaceful countries. The cred- 
its allotted to them, doubtless they would 
have used toward the 
peace in Europe and not for the military 
and war preparations. 

They would have used these credits to re- 
build and to strengthen their economic con- 
ditions, to bring about prosperity to their 
peoples. 

And they would have been a strong asset 
in supporting the rest of Europe by way 
mutual and reciprocal exchange of food 
and raw products. But the Western in- 
vestors were afraid of the risk? 

They wanted rather to reinforce the Mili- 

tarism of Germany. Why we ask? The final 
results were that our American soldiers were 
killed on the battlefields all over the world 
during the Second World War. 
_ They were felled by shells made by Ameri- 
can labor and paid for by our own and 
with our American moneys. These are the 
facts. Sad as they are, nevertheless, these 
are true facts which should not be forgot- 
ten. 

Whoever wants to assure a lasting peace, 
freedom and real security in Europe, must 
so arrange the future European peace agree- 
ment as to make it impossible not only on 
paper, but in reality and factually to pre- 
vent any future aggressor from rising again 
to threaten or to disturb that peace. This 

to both Germany as well as to 
Russia, At the same time these peace agree- 
ments should strengthen Poland and other 
nations of central Europe, that they be 
able to fulfill their historic destiny of de- 
fending the Western civilization. Strength- 
en these so that they may not be again 
temptation to or the prey of any future as- 
sailants. There are over a hundred million 
inhabitants in central Europe. Its natural 
political, economic and strategic hub is 
Poland. Poland has never threatened their 
freedom. When Poland is strong, the 
neighboring nations have confidence and will 
cooperate with Poland for their common 
good, as they have done for centuries before. 
[From the Salem (Mass.) Sunday Express, 

Mar. 6, 1960 
A FREE POLAND SEEN Key To Free 
Evrore—II 
(By Rt. Rev. Ladislaus A. Sikora, P.A.) 

It is a real tragedy for Europe and for 
Germany as well, that the fate presupposes 
that the Germans be good Europeans. But 
the Germans have understood their position 
in Europe as having the right to dominate 
Europe, to be the masters of Europe. And 
if today Chancellor Adenauer's Germans tell 
us and the world that they wish to be good 

they should be such, not only 
in regard to the Western Europe and in re- 
gard to the Western nations, but they should 
be so especially in their attitude toward 
the nations in central and Eastern Europe. 
Otherwise we must question and doubt their 
European cooperation.” This pertains 
especially to the Oder and Neisse boun- 
dartes. They must set aside any and all 
Plans and endeavours of “revision.” ‘This 


reestablishment of. 
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particular territory restored to Poland, be- 
longs historically to Poland. Statistics 
show that there are over 8 million Poles 
living in this sector, and less than 100,000 
Germans. This territory is not essential to 
Germany's existence. For without these 
territories Germany today is a foremost eco- 
nomic power on the European continent. 

Certainly it does not suffice to hear the 
official statement of the Chancellor telling 
us that Germans do not intend to demand 
a change or revision of the boundary lines 
of Oder and Neisse, but that they only 
wish to make agreements with Poland in a 
peaceful way. Unfortunately, such and 
similar assurances were made by the Ger- 
mans after World War I. 

We recall 1918, 1919, and 1939. Stresseman 
wanted to be known as a good democrat. 
But his assurances did not preyent Germany 
from inyading Poland in 1939 and to start 
World War II. Today's assurances could be 
broken tomorrow, 

That is why we say that it is in the in- 
terest not only of Poland, but to the rest 
of Europe, in the interest of peace and se- 
curity of Europe, it is essential that the 
Western Powers and especially the United 
States recognize immediately the present 
boundaries of Oder and Neisse as permanent 
and unalterable. 

Like the so-called Danzig Corridor so today 
aah Oder-Neisse boundary line decides the 

ate. 

On this boundry line depends the war or 
peace in Europe, with all its consequences 
for the free world. 

We realize that it would be impossible to- 
day to defeat Russia by military or material 
forces, 

Irreligious communistic idea which 
threatens the whole civilized world today, 
must be counteracted by another strong 
idea, christian idea, idea of freedom and that 
the right is the might. Give back to Poland 
a real freedom and independence. 

Liberate and free Poland from iniquitous, 
cunning, insidious Soviet occupation, im- 
posed on the Polish nation by the Allies, 
who should now insist that the Soviets take 
their armies out of every captive country. 

This is fundamental condition, basic and 
so necessary to the very idea of the free 
world, 

Strong Poland, free and independent with 
her eastern boundary as agreed upon by the 
Treaty of Riga, and the Oder-Neisse fron- 
tier in the west will have amicable coopera- 
tion of other freed nations in central Europe. 

This will become a natural and a strong 
bastion of freedom, peace, security and the 
progress of the Western democracies, 

Only then, Americans will not be obliged 
to cross the Atlantic to save Europe. 

And the American people will not have to 
contribute so heavily of their national in- 
come for the defense of America against the 
Soviet menace or against any other assall- 
ant. 

We repeat, Poland is the test of the big 
powers’ sincerity. Strong Poland is needed 
to hold in abeyance both the Soviet and 
German imperialisms. 

Today everything points to the American 
Nation's prestige, greatness, integrity, and 
leadership in the free world. 

Destiny places upon us, Americans, a 
serious obligation to pursue à great, clear, 
but firm and decided policy in protecting 
and regaining the freedoms of the captive 
nations, which were seized and are occupied 
by the Soviets. 

It is necessary that we here in America 
add to our enormous material strength and 
potentialities also our spiritual and moral 
forces. 

Europe looks toward freedom. World 
wants to be free. It is not sufficient that the 
western half of the world be free. 

The entire Europe should be free. And 
this includes the central and eastern Europe. 
Every nation wants to be free. 
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The organization of free Europe should be 
given over to the free nations. 

Certainly it should not be left to Germany 
or Russia. United States of Europe could 
and should unite all the nations in Europe. 
Free with free, and all equal. 

To this idea Poland has always been a 
strong exponent. 

Poland betrayed, martyred and exhausted 
was thrown into the orbit of her enemies, the 
Soviets, now is awaiting her liberation by 
those who are responsible for her present 
plight. 

As long as that nation holds her own in 
present horrible conditions, with odds 
stacked against her, there still is some hope 
of saving the world from the barbarism and 
the tyranny. 

Other captive nations look toward Poland 
for a sign of hope whether the allies of yes- 
terday will keep their word and promise. 

We must realize that endurance has its 
limits, no matter how strong, noble or cour- 
ageous it may be. We must hasten to help 
Poland. 

Captive nations watch for developments 
in Poland. 

And they ask are the Western Powers 
ready to give help to Poland, known as the 
foremost ally. 

If they do not help Poland, these captive 
nations lose faith in the Western Powers. 

We have falled the Hungarian patriots. 
We must not fail Poland. 

This would bring only a despair among all 
occupied countries. Help given to Poland, 
Sat raise the spirit and give hope to mil- 

ons, 

We should hasten to aid Poland get rid 
of her occupant. We must help Poland. 
Poland was and still is, in spite of the be- 
trayal a true ally. 

She is ideologically a friend of the United 
States of America, 

That is history. Poland called the Mother 
of the Allies, the inspiration of the heroic 
world in these her tragic days looks forward 
with confidence toward the United States 
and waits hopefully, that during the com- 
ing summit conference our American rep- 
resentatives will represent our great Nation 
with dignity and firmness to give hope and 
confidence to the enslayed and captive world 
that America is the champion of freedom for 
all nations. 


South Is Seeking Home Rule, Too 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OP FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida, Mr. Speak- 
er, the Florida Times Union of March 
20, 1960, contains a stimulating editorial 
entitled “South Is Seeking Home Rule, 
Too.” It occurs to many southerners 
that some people these days are more 
interested in giving home rule and local 
self-government to people in the District 
of Columbia than they are in allowing 
such throughout the South. Moreover, 
there are some who are more interested 
in local self-rule in areas across far dis- 
tant seas than they are in such self- 
government in the Southland. The edi- 
torial is as follows: 

From the Florida Times-Union, Mar. 20, 

1960] 
Sour Is SEEKING Home RULE, Too 

Maybe if liberals weren't so determined 
to impair home rule in the South, they’d 
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have better luck with their pet bill to pro- 
vide self-government to the residents of the 
District of Columbia. 

As should be generally known by now, 
Washingtonians not only are disenfran- 
chised—wonder if the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion ever investigated conditions in its place 
of birth?—but they have no say at all in the 
Conduct of local affairs. They can't even 
combine to try their hand at bloc voting. 

So there's a bill in Congress, as there 
has been for years, to let the inhabitants 
Of democracy’s capital enjoy the rights, privi- 
leges, headaches, and frustrations that go 
along with self-rule. The well laid plan, 
though, has run up against a southern 
stumbling block—refusal by the southern- 
dominated House District Committee to dis- 
charge the bill from its clutches to the 
House floor for debate and action. 

This question of sovereignty for district 
residents offers the southerners a chance to 
Point out that it is control over local affairs 
that they are fighting for in the civil rights 
dispute. The various proposals for Federal 
legislation on voting and desegregation mat- 
ters would chip away in the South at the 
very thing that some are attempting to re- 
Store in Washington. If it’s good one place, 
it ought to be desirable in another. 

What would appointment of referees or 
registrars to police voting practices do but 
take control of elections out of local hands? 

the Federal Government have such a 
Monopoly on virtue that it would do a 
more honorable job? Exposure of wrong- 
doing in high places within the Federal 
hierarchy doesn't support any such thesis, 

The same argument can be advanced con- 

cerning education. There are strong efforts 
to let the Federal Government move into 
our classrooms. Its resources are more un- 
limited, and consequently the job it would 
do would be superior, or so the reasoning 
Boes. 
All of this questionable progress“ has to 
be weighted against the loss it would cause. 
Removal of local control would discourage 
local interest in home affairs, hastening the 
day of absentee government, the day when 
the Feds“ take over every walk of govern- 
Mental life and tell citizens when and how 
to do everything. 

Only when that day comes, the people 
Subject to such outside influence will no 
more be citizens, with the power to deter- 
mine their own fate, than the residents of 
Washington. 


Second Battle of Gettysburg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, it was 
just a year ago that I rose on the floor 
of the House and began what I termed 
“the second battle of Gettysburg.” The 
Situation at Gettysburg itselfi—the im- 
Pending threat of commercial invasion 
into the heartland of the Nation's most 
historie shrine—has changed little if at 
all in the intervening year. What has 
changed has been the awareness of the 
Nation, and I hope the Congress, to the 
fate that lies in store for a precious 
national monument unless something is 
done about it. 

It is somehow fitting that almost as if 
to commemorate the anniversary of the 
campaign to save Gettysburg a group of 
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school children has chosen to send me 
their own contribution to help. I would 
commend both their action and their 
letter to my colleagues. The letter 
from D. Bruce Connor, supervising 
principal of the Newport Union schools, 
Newport, Pa., follows: 

Several days ago in our eighth-grade his- 
tory class the students were discussing with 
their teacher, Mrs. Mary Wertz, the “Save 
Gettysburg campaign.” Our boys and girls 
seemed highly disturbed over the invasion 
of commercial activities on the land sur- 
rounding the historic Gettysburg battlefield: 
Feeling that their nickels and dimes might 
help preserve this site as a national shrine, 
the class set out to enlist the help of all 
students and teachers in the Newport Union 
school system, 

As a result of interest in preventing fur- 
ther nonhistoric encroachment to the Get- 
tysburg battlefield area, I am pleased to 
enclose a check in the amount of $60.10 on 
behalf of the Newport students. 

Because of your interest in the Gettys- 
burg project, we are sending this check to 
you and asking that you forward it to the 
proper officials. 


That check I have turned over to the 
Gettysburg Battlefield Preservation As- 
sociation, the group which has been or- 
ganized to raise funds with the purpose 
of doing whatever they can to assist the 
National Park Service in saving the bat- 
tlefield for history rather than souvenir 
stands. To tell you about the Gettys- 
burg Battlefield Preservation Associa- 
tion, let me include their fact sheet in 
the RECORD: 

GETTYSBURG BATTLEFIELD PRESERVATION ASSO- 
CIATION, GETTÝSBURG, Pa., Facr SHEET 
WHAT GBPA IS WORKING FOR 

To prevent non-Government-owned lands 
within Gettysourg's famed battlefield proper 
from disappearing in a welter of housing 
developments and commercial structures. 
In recent years, business and residential 
expansion has encroached heavily on impor- 
tant battleground areas, and the pace of 
expansion appears to be increasing. The 
only guarantee of preservation of hallowed 
areas is ownership. A total of 680 acres is 
needed now—as building expands eastward, 
lands must be acquired to preserve the 
cavalry battlefield, 3 miles east of Gettys- 
burg. The current problem that is urgent 
is the protection of the main battlefield. 
GBPA SERVES THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE NATION 

The Gettysburg Battlefield Preservation 
Association is a nonprofit, nonsalaried asso- 
ciation incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Pennsylvania. In the words of the 
association's governing body, in a resolution 
adopted November 21, 1959: 

“The Gettysburg Battlefield Preservation 
Association shall be an organization wherein 
all who are if accord with its objectives may 
join in supporting and preserving this most 
historic battleground and assuring the safe- 
guard of the Nation’s hallowed shrine.” 

HISTORY OF GBPA 


The Gettysburg Battlefield Preservation 
Association was initiated in August 1959 by 
a committee of Civil War students, attending 
the second annual Civil War Study Group at 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. GBPA 
was strengthened further when on Septem- 
ber 26, 1959, a board of directors and tem- 
porary officers were selected. On November 
16, 1959, the association received its charter 
of incorporation from the Adams County 
court, Pa., and on November 21, 1950, direc- 
tors and officers were confirmed, and bylaws 
were formulated. 

Members of the Second Annual Civil War 
Study Group recognized the need for the 
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association when it became apparent that 
privately owned land, long considered im- 
portant parts of the battlefield, was pur- 
chased by a development company to be sold 
for building lots, at the same time Adams 
County commissions decided to sell farm- 
land owned by the county of the poor farm 
homesite. 

Realization that part of what was always 
considered the battlefield could be lost for- 
ever to housing and commercial development 
led Gettysburg Battlefield Preservation As- 
sociation to take immediate action to secure 
this ground for the National Shrine. 

GBPA HONORARY ADVISORY BOARD 


Maj. Gen. U. S. Grant III. U.S.A., retired, 
Washington, D.C.; Robert E. Lee IV, San 
Francisco, Calif.; the Honorable J. Lindsay 
Almond, Jr., Governor of Virginia; the Hon- 
orable J, Caleb Boggs, Governor of Delaware; 
the Honorable Price Daniel, Governor of 
Texas; the Honorable Foster Furcolo, Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts; the Honorable Lu- 
ther H. Hodges, Governor of North Carolina; 
the Hohorahle David L. Lawrence, Governor 
of Pennsylvania; the Honorable Robert B. 
Meyner, Governor of New Jersey; the Honor- 
able J. Millard Tawes, Governor of Maryland; 
the Honorable S. Ernest Vandiver, Governor 
of Georgia; the Honorable J. Glenn Beall, 
U.S. Senator, Maryland; the Honorable John 
Marshall Butler, U.S. Senator, Maryland; the 
Honorable Harry F. Byrd, U.S. Senator, Vir- 
ginia; the Honorable John A, Carroll, U.S, 
Senator, Colorado; the Honorable Joseph S. 
Clark, U.S. Senator, Pennsylvania; the Hon- 
orable Kenneth B. Keating, U.S. Senator, 
New York; the Honorable Hugh Scott, U.S, 
Senator, Pennsylvania; the Honorable Wil- 
lard 8. Curtin, U.S. Representative, Penn- 
sylvania; the Honorable Edith Green, U.S, 
Representative, Oregon; the Honorable James 
M. Quigley, U.S. Representative, Pennsyl- 
vania, the Honorable Fred Schwengel, U.S, 
Representative, Iowa; the Honorable James 
E. Van Zandt, U.S. Representative, Pennsyl- 
vania; Mr. V. C. Jones, Curtis Publishing 
Co., Washington, D.C.; Maj. Gen. Milton A. 
Reckord, State of Maryland, Military Depart- 
ment, 5th Regiment Armory, Baltimore, Md. 


GBPA BOARD OF DIRECTORS : 


Maj. William M. Haller, U.S.A., Hollidays- 
burg, Pa., president; John J. Cobaugh, Har- 
risburg, Pa., vice president; Dr. Robert L. 
Bloom, Gettysburg College, secretary-treas- 
urer; William D. Andes, Andes Advertising 
Agency, Lancaster, Pa.; William H. Baker, 
York, Pa.; Joseph N. Dempsey, attorney at 
law, Asbury Park, N.J.; Robert D. Hoffsom- 
mer, Harrisburg, Pa.; G. Henry Roth, news- 
paperman—Gettysburg Times, Gettysburg, 
Pa.; Dr. Frederick Tilberg, Historian—Gettys- 
burg National Park, Gettysburg, Pa.; Scott 
A. Trexler, Allentown, Pa.; Fritz S. Updike, 
editor—Rome Sentinel, Rome, N.Y.; and Dr. 
Theodore M. Whitfield, Western Maryland 
College, Md. 


LOCAL DEVELOPMENTS PRIOR TO GBPA 


The emergency created by the housing de- 
velopment on the first day's field and the 
potential private use of the adjoining Adams 
County Poor Farm led local organizations 
and individuals at Gettysburg to attempt 
to request congressional purchase of the 
lands over which the ist and llth Corps 
fought on the first day, including the Bar- 
low’s Knoll. Areas also in Jeopardy include 
land along the Emmitsburg Road, near the 
Peach Orchard, Devil's Den and the Round 
Tops. 

The local groups were joined by interested 
persons and tions throughout the 
Nation. Much publicity was given by major 
national publications. 

WHAT THE CONGRESS DID AND DIDN'T DO 


In March 1959, the House of Representa- 
tives rejected the Department of the In- 
terior’s request for three-quarters of a mil- 
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lion dollars to acquire additional battlefield 
lands at and other Civil War 
battlefields. Finally after many debates 
both Houses agreed to appropriate a sum 
of $450,000. 

Any portion of the appropriated sum des- 
ignated for use at Gettysburg would be 
subject to congressional limitations. The 
first required zoning at local levels. As- 
suming that zoning is completed, this pro- 
viso is completely logical. Zoning would 
prevent commercial blights from appearing 
on the battlefield in the future, and the 
Federal moneys would be spent to acquire 
and remove those which already exist. The 
final condition imposed by Congress is that 
under no circumstances will any of the 
money be spent for the acquisitlon by the 
Federal Government of the Adams County 
Poor Farm, : 

The limitations imposed by Congress pre- 
clude the immediate use of Federal funds 
for the purchase of land—which must be 
acquired now, if at all, for preservation. 

LOCAL DILEMMAS 

Cumberland township faces difficulties in 
enacting adequate zoning laws, ones that 
should have been created a generation or 
more ago. Not only will the zoning laws be 
difficult to enact, but they will require time, 
and time is of the essence now. Many local 
persons argue against zoning, and the limita- 
tions on individual rights. When these limi- 
tations are imposed on property rights and 
these properties have value, enacting a zoning 
ordinance is most difficult. Moreover, zoning 
will protect only from commercial develop- 
ment, not housing expansion. 

For the erection of a new and modernly 
equipped county home, Adams County com- 
missioners have depended upon the income 
obtainable from the sale of the old Poor 
Farm. The county, to make an immediate 
profit by selling the Poor Farm, would de- 
stroy a huge segment of the battlefield. 
This area cannot be purchased with Fed- 
eral funds. 


HISTORY OF GETTYSHURG BATTLEFIELD AS A 
NATIONAL SHRINE 

On August 14, 1863, Attorney David Mc- 
Conaughy, of Gettysburg, wrote to other resi- 
dents: “Immediately after the battle of 
Gettysburg, the thought occurred to me that 
there could be no more fitting and expressive 
memorial of the heroic valor and signal tri- 
umphs of our Army on the Ist, 2d and 3d days 
of July 1863, than the battlefield itself with 
its natural and artificial defenses, preserved 
and perpetuated in the exact form and con- 
dition they presented during the battle.“ 

On April 30, 1864, Gov. A. G. Curtin of 
Pennsylvania approved an act to incorporate 
the “Gettysburg Battlefield Memorial Asso- 
ciation.” The first organization dedicated to 
raise funds and purchase the lands required 
to preserve the battlefield. 

The association was organized to sell 
shares, at $10 each, without limitation as to 
the number of shares any citizen could sub- 
scribe, as the more generous the fund the 
more liberal the bounds of this sacred patri- 
mony which it is proposed to perpetuate. 

Committees throughout the State of Penn- 
sylvania were named and they joined the 
local men in the project of raising funds. 

By 1895 the Pennsylvania-incorporated 
Memorial Association had secured about 
800 acres of land and had erected numerous 
markers and monuments. 

On February 11, 1895, the Federal Gov- 
ernment by act of Congress established “A 
National Military Park at Gettysburg.” The 
Secretary of War was authorized to receive 
all of the land, rights of way and property 
of the Gettysburg Memorial Association. 

In 1933 the national park was transferred 


from the War Department to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 5 
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CURRENT SITUATION 


At the present time there are 2,773 acres 
of land held by the Federal Government. 
Some acreage was purchased as directed by 
congressional acts, and others were bought 
by organizations and donated. 

Over the years much of the remaining 
privately owned holdings, such as the land 
currently in jeopardy, has remained much 
as it has always been, and so for most 
visitors it appeared the same as the adjoin- 
ing Government-owned land. With this 
situation remaining unchanged, no outcry 
came, but the recent rapid growth of homes 
and businesses everywhere revealed the 
present danger. 

GEPA AIMS OR GOALS 


The Gettysburg Battlefield Preservation 
Association is aware of zoning and other 
efforts being made to prevent the desecra- 
tion of the battlefield, but holds to the be- 
lief that the only permanent solution is the 
immediate purchase of the land with or 
through privately donated funds. 

The Gettysburg Battlefield Preservation 
Association will solicit funds on a nation- 
wide basis. All private donations collected 
will be used to secure the additional land 
for the National Park Service. 

The perfect result of this Gettysburg cam- 
paign of solicitation would be a contribu- 
tion, however small, from every man, woman, 
and child in the United States. 
EMERGENCY COMMITTEE OF GBPA CONTRIBUTIONS 

RECEIVED’ BY GBPA 


Emergency committee: Chairman, Mr. 
Clif Arquette, Gettysburg, Pa. (television 
star, Charlie Weaver). The current program 
of the emergency committee is the television 
appeal through Charlie Weaver for contribu- 
tions toward securing one square inch of 
needed battlefield land. 

The Gettysburg Battlefield Preservation 
Association receives mail at the Gettysburg 
Post Office, Post Office Box 1863, Gettysburg, 
Pa. 

For convenience in writing checks or 
money orders, the short title Battlefleld 
Gettysburg,” presently publicized by the 
television star, Charlie Weaver, can be used, 

Mall donations, contributions, and/or gifts 
to the Gettysburg address for purposes of 
tax exemption to benefit doners, GBPA has 
applied to the U.S. Government for a certifi- 
cate of exemption. 

The Gettysburg Battlefield Preservation 
Association will acknowldege all contribu- 
tions. 

WILLIAM M. HALLER, 
Major, U.S. Army, President, Gettys- 
burg Battlefield Preservation Asso- 
ciation. 


Doctors and Hospitals Oppose 
Forand Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. MOULDER, Mr. Speaker, during 
the past few weeks I have received many 
letters from good friends and influential 
people of the congressional district I rep- 
resent in opposition to the Forand bill 
H.R. 4700—and any similar legislation to 
amend the Social Security Act to provide 
hospital, nursing home, and surgical 
benefits. From my tabulation of the let- 
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ters received on this proposal it is my 
opinion that an overwhelming majority 
of all doctors and hospitals are opposed 
to the Forand bill. Not only doctors but 
a substantial number of other responsible 
citizens have expressed their opposition 
to the bill. 

Today I received a resolution from the 
Missouri Association of Osteopathic 
Physicians and Surgeons, as follows: 

Whereas House Resolution 4700 (Forand 
bill), 86th Congress, and the Kennedy-Hart 
bill, U.S. Senate, propose hospital, nursing 
home, and surgical benefits for old-age and 
survivors insurance beneficiaries under the 
Social Security Act; and 

Whereas other such legislation may yet be 
introduced; and 

Whereas all such legislation would unques- 
tionably lead to extension of such provisions 
to a wide segment of the American people, 
with apparent socialization of medicine in 
the United States; and 

Whereas all such proposed programs under 
governmental direction would lead to a dras- 
tically lower standard of health care at a 
much higher cost to the American people; 
and 

Whereos such programs would seriously 
curtail voluntary private effort which con- 
tinues to provide for the American people 
the highest standards of health care found 
anywhere in the world: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Missouri Association of 
Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons regis- 
ters opposition to House Resolution 4700, 
86th Congress, and the Kennedy-Hart bill, 
and any similar legislation that may be 
introduced. 


Tripletalk on Vested Assets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, with 
reference to my bill, H.R. 1345, and that 
of my colleague, Representative O'BRIEN, 
H.R. 404, and the companion Senate 
measure, S. 1103, by Senator KEATING, 
which would permit the sale of vested 
enemy assets to private American in- 
vestors, I include an editorial from the 
Yee Post of Tuesday, March 1, 


TRIPLETALK 


That remarkable collection of philan- 
thropists (with other people's money), the 
Committee for Return of Confiscated German 
and Japanese Property, has now achieved the 
improbability of surpassing even itself in 
the concoction of cant. In addition to all 
their other heart-throbbing designed to 
seduce the American taxpayer into paying 
the German Government's debts to German 
citizens, the committee's propagandists now 
urge this handout as a “gesture of confidence 
in the wholesome, democratic forces which 
are currently under strain in Germany.” 
Parsing this doubletalk for the unsophis- 
ticated reader, the committee’s press release 
explain, somewhat ambiguously, that it 
refers “to the recent swastika paintings in 
Cologne and elsewhere“: 

The severity of some U.S. reactions to the 
recent wall paintings in Germany may have 
created there the feeling that, as a nation, 
we have reaccepted the wartime stereotype 
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of Germany ss a nation of National Social- 
ists. The best way to deal with this threaten- 
ing doubt of our stability is to deliver on 
the promises the United States made before 
the incidents started. 

What this seems to be saying is that the 
recent indications of lingering nazism in 
Germany have raised doubts there as to 
American stability; and the only way to 
regain German confidence in the United 
States is through the payment of a large, 
lush cash ransom. It also seems to be 
Saying that the notion that there was ever 
any national socialism in Germany, even 
during the war, is just a thickheaded Amer- 
ican invention. What it doesn't seem to 
be saying is that there is any need at all 
to restore American confidence in German 
stability. 

Let's set the record straight once more 
about those promises the United States 
made before the incidents started.“ The only 
promise made by the United States was a 
promise made (along with other victims of 
Hitler's aggression) to forgo reparations 
after the war in return for a German promise 
to pay the claims of German citizens aris- 
ing out of the seizure of their investments 
here. This was a simple bookkeeping quid 
pro quo. A formal treaty was signed em- 
bodying it. The United States kept its prom- 
ise—thereby helping Germany to become the 
most prosperous country in postwar Eu- 


Tope. 

It is true that in the summer of 1957, 
when Chancellor Adenauer was running for 
reelection, the White House in Washington 
announced that it would ask Congress to 
give Germany an equitable monetary re- 
turn for some $400 to $500 million in prop- 
erty seized during the war. Next spring, 
President Eisenhower did ask Congress for 
this largesse; Congress, very sensibly, ig- 
nored the request. The Committee for Re- 
turn is now trying to get Congress to redeem 
the German Government’s promise to pay 
the claims of Germans. And they may lose 
confidence in us if Congress does not. The 
mind boggles. The stomach turns. There 
is fever; there is pain. 


Election Notice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. TOLL, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks, I wish 
to insert into the Appendix of the REC- 
on an interesting election notice from 
Jamaica. It was called to my attention 
by a distinguished Philadelphia lawyer, 
Martin R. Freedman, Esq. 

While we are debating the voting 
rights issue, I think it is important for 
us to note that in islands neighboring 
us, there is a plan guaranteeing univer- 
sal suffrage and assuring the only kind 
of literacy which the voter should need 
in casting his ballot: knowing which 
Candidate for public office is his choice. 

In the Jamaican election notice pro- 
Spective candidates either pick certain 
Campaign symbols or are assigned them. 
These symbols are used both in the cam- 
paign by the candidates and the election 
board which places these symbols op- 
Posite candidates’ names on ballots. 
The purpose of having the symbol is, of 
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course, to help those voters who cannot 
read but who have sufficient interest, 
knowledge, and understanding to rec- 
ognize the candidate of their choice on 
their respective ballot. 

In the United States the problem of 
illiteracy does not exist to the extent 
that it would be necessary to adopt the 
Jamaican method. On the other hand, 
the meaning of literacy seems to vary 
so much from State to State that it has 
been used in many places as a weapon to 
stop qualified people from voting. I am 
hopeful that the present civil rights bill 
will change this situation. 

The election notice follows: 

ELECTION Notrice—Symsois To Be Usep OP- 


Posire CANDIDATES’ NAMES ON BALLOT 
PAPERS 


Prospective candidates for the pending 
K. S. A. C. and parochial elections are hereby 
informed in accordance with regulations 
published in the Gazette on the 13th of 
February 1956 that they should apply to me 
in writing before nomination day for the 
allocation of symbols to be printed opposite 
to their names on the ballot papers to be 
used on polling day. 

The regulations provide that prospective 
candidates should set out in their applica- 
tion three symbols in the order of their 
preference, I shall, in due course, allocate 
to each candidate 1 of the 12 symbols set out 
below, subject to the provision in the regu- 
lations designed to give effect to the wishes 
of political parties or groups. 

Under the regulations the allocation of 
symbols is made at my discretion and it is 
pointed out that it may not be possible to 
meet the wishes of all nominated candidates. 
I shall, of course, notify all concerned of the 
symbols allotted to all candidates. 

Any person nominated as a candidate who 
does not make an application for a symbol 
will have allotted to him 1 of the 12 symbols 
which has not been allocated to any other 
candidate in the same electoral division at 
this election. 

The symbols to be used at elections are 
shown below. 

1. Hand, 

2. Star. 

3. Head. 

4. Horseshoe. 

5. Bird. 

6. Bell, 

7. Woman. 

8. Tree. 

9. Bus, 

10. Hoop. 

11. Crossed hammers. 

12. Heart. 

O. M. RoyreEs, 
Chief Eelectoral Officer. 

Electoral office, Kingston, January 25, 

1960. 


Disarmament Blackmail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23,1960 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, with all the 
present talk about disarmament, it be- 
hooves us to be wary of proposals put 
forth by the rulers in the Kremlin. Our 
experiences of the past in dealings with 
the Soviet have not been favorable, to 
say the least. Their utter disregard for 
the sanctity of agreements has been am- 
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ply demonstrated on many an occasion, 
Let us be sure that when we move in any 
direction so important to the future we 
are aware of all consequences. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the U.S. News 
& World Report of March 28, 1960, which 
I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 

The editorial follows: 

DISARMAMENT BLACKMAIL 
(By David Lawrence) 

The Soviet plan calls for disarmament 
within 4 years. During that time, the West 
is supposed to abolish all foreign bases, 
send American troops back home, and trust 
to the good faith of the Communists there- 
after to destroy their nuclear weapons. 

The Soviets insist that they shall retain 
a free hand to do as they please after the 
West has given up its conventional forces 
and abandoned all foreign bases for troops, 
missiles, and planes. 

The Western plan calls for three stages 
without arbitrary time limits but demands 
initially a formula for compliance by the 
governments concerned. 

Basically, the West wants a condition of 
mutual trust. It asks for immediate action 
aimed at “preventing aggression and pre- 
serving world peace and security, as national 
armaments are reduced,” and declares that 
this can best be achieved “by an interna- 
tional organization, to be an organ of, or 
linked to, the United Nations.” 

The Western plan, in a nutshell, seeks to 
establish conditions of mutual confidence 
and good faith before either side is expected 
to give up its weapons. 

The Soviets, on the other hand, brazenly 
ask that the West disarm at once, with all 
foreign bases and conventional forces elimi- 
nated in about 3 years. The first official 
statement made by the Soviet delegate at 
the Geneva Disarmament Conference says: 

“During the same period it will also be 
possible to carry out such measures as the 
liquidation of alien bases on foreign terri- 
tories, the withdrawal of foreign troops from 
these territories back within their national 
frontiers, and their disbandment as well as 
the cessation of the production of all types 
of conventional armaments.” 

Then, after the American missile pads and 
air bases for our bombers in Europe and Asia 
have been demolished and all American 
forces have gone home, the Soviets say that 
“all types of nuclear and rocket weapons 
should be destroyed and liquidation of entire 
machinery of states should be fully com- 
pleted.” 

What is surprising about the plan is not 
that the Soviets propose such a procedure, 
but that they should believe the Western 
governments are naive enough to accept it. 
No Trojan-horse scheme could be conceived 
with greater boldness or more transparent 
insincerity. 

The world is asked to accept a disarma- 
ment plan which weakens its power of mili- 
tary retaliation while relying on an auto- 
cratic government in Moscow to carry out its 
pledge of disarmament. Actual experience, 
moreover, teaches us that the Sovict Govern- 
ment has violated virtually every important 
international agreement it has made in the 
last 25 years. 

The British Minister of State, David 
Ormsby-Gore, touched on this same problem 
when he told the assembled delegates at the 
Geneva Disarmament Conference that the 
plan adopted must not at any stage give 
significant military advantage to one country 
or group of countries over others. He called 
for effective controls and remarked that 
there is no use “blinking at the fact that 
suspicion exists between nations and they 
will not be convinced that their neighbors 
have in fact reduced their forces until they 
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have proof of it.“ He also warns that it 
must be the object of a control system to 
furnish such proof.“ 

The world has known for a long time that 
disarmament cannot be undertaken either 


immediately or in stages without foolproof © 


measures of control, and that to permit one 
side to have a military advantage during any 
stage of the process opens the way to black- 
mall 


Really nothing new in principle has been 
developed by the disarmament discussions of 
recent years. They resemble many past 
efforts in history. They are either well- 
meaning attempts to stop the arms race 
temporarily for economic reasons and to pre- 
serve a “balance of power,” or they are crafty 
and insidious schemes to accomplish a mili- 
tary supremacy for one side or the other by 
playing on the credulity of an adversary. 

The Soviet objective of the moment is pri- 
marily to make propaganda—to give the ap- 
pearance of peaceful intent and benevolent 
purpose. This is designed to allay unrest 
and fear inside Russia that the Kremlin is 
heading toward war. But the plain facts are 
that the tensions in the world are produced 
right along by the Soviet Government and 
its agents in foreign lands who are engaged 
in intensive campaigns of subversion. 

The Communists are responsible for the 
tension in Korea and the Far East, the ten- 
sion in the Middle East, the tension in Africa, 
the tension in Cuba and Latin America, and 
the tension over West Berlin. 

How can there be any toward dis- 
armament when there is so little faith in the 
word of the present Soviet Government? 
Only the peoples of the Soviet Union can 


assure world peace, and they can do so by. 


themselves of a tyrannical govern- 
ment that doesn’t honor its agreements and 
by substituting a free government that the 
world can trust. That’s the only sure road 
to a reduction of armaments. 


Comments by the Late Senator Robert A. 
Taft in Support of School Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ` 
HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, Abra- 
ham Lincoln said, when the Nation was 
faced with new conditions and new prob- 
lems, that “we must disenthrall our- 
selves.” The people, he declared, had to 
understand the changed state of the Na- 
tion to make new decisions. This was 
at a time when our country was pre- 
dominantly rural. Today, our popula- 
tion is increasing so fast that it will pass 
the 200 million mark in only a few 
years. Plainly, we are facing new condi- 
tions and new problems. New challenges 
demand new stratagems and new tactics. 
Never before has our Nation faced the 
threat of a first-class industrial power 
with such a concentration of advanced 
technical force as that of Soviet Russia. 

In order to meet the challenge of Rus- 
sia’s swift thrust toward leadership, we 
are going to have to call on every re- 
source, Most of all we are going to have 
to call on our mental resources, Win- 
ston Churchill said: 


The empires of the futur i 
of the e are the empires 
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We cannot afford to lose the talents 
of even one person with a superior in- 
telligence merely because he may come 
from a poor home and has no money to 
go to the high school or college. 

The fact is apparent that our lack of 
foresight is catchig up with us. J. 
Edgar Hoover has said that crime is in- 
creasing four times as fast as the popu- 
lation. The huge waste involved in 
crime is far more costly than would be 
the cost of perfecting our educational 
plant, raising our teachers’ salaries, and 
assuring everyone as good an education 
as he desires and deserves. The U.S. 
Office of Education points out that there 
is a classroom shortage of at least 135,- 
000 and a teacher shortage that is to be- 
come more pronounced. Education, 
primarily, should be the responsibility of 
local authorities, but if they do not meet 
the challenge, I am afraid Uncle Sam 
will be forced to step into the breech 
in the interest of national security. I 
think that given the facts our people will 
find the right way. 

Mr. Speaker, because the House will 
soon debate the question of what fur- 
ther role, if any, the Federal Govern- 
ment should play in the vital field of 
education, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include for the 
benefit of my colleagues the comments 
made on the floor of the U.S, Senate in 
support of legislation for schools by the 
late Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, on 
March 23, 1948: 

Senator ROBERT A. Tart, SR, or Ono 


Why Mr. Taft changed his mind: “Four 
years ago I opposed the bill on this subject, 
but in the course of that debate it became so 
apparent, upon further study, that that was 
not the fault, necessarily, of the States where 
they lived, but rather of the financial abili- 
ties of the States that I could see no way to 
meet the condition which now exists regard- 
ing illiteracy in the United States and lack 
of education in the United States without 
some Federal assistance, particularly for 
those States which today are considerably 
below the average of wealth in the United 
States.” 

To keep America free: “I do not think I 
can exaggerate the necessity of education. 
Primary education lies at the basis of all 
forms of republican government. A gov- 
ernment depending on the making of de- 
cisions by the people and depending on their 
intelligence can exist only if the people have 
some ability to understand the problems of 
government which are presented to them. 
Unless there is a satisfactory educational 
basis, there cannot possibly be hope for suc- 
cess in any democartic form of government 
where the people are expected to rule and to 
decide the questions which are placed before 
them.” 

The Federal Government must help: “In 
matters affecting the necessities of life and 
I should like to confine it so far as possible 
to the necessities of life, namely, to relief, 
to education; to health, and to housing—I 
do not believe the Federal Government can 
say it has no interest, and say to the people, 
‘Go your way and do the best you can,’ I 
do not believe we should do that. Because of 
the way wealth is distributed in the United 
States, I think we have a responsibility to see 
if we can eliminate hardship, poverty, and 
inequality of opportunity, to the best of our 
ability. I do not believe we are able to do 
it without a Federal aid system.” 

Strengthen all States: “I do not believe 
that even the wealthier States are able today 
to do all the things the people want them 
to do. They are not able to do it simply 
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because the power of the States to levy 
taxes is yery limited and unsatisfactory. We 
may approach the problem in some other 
way; but I do not know of any State aid pro- 
gram which has undertaken to exclude any 
State from some participation in the pro- 
gram. I believe that the general principle 
holds true, that if we are to do it at all, we 
must include all the States, including the 
wealthier ones. My theory is that if we do 
not undertake a Federal aid program, we 
shall have a national program forced upon 
us. I think it would be far better to 
strengthen the States—the strong States as 
well as the weak States.” 

No other way: “It is popular to provide for 
public works. Public works are nice things; 
we can see them. But when it comes down 
to the basic necessities of life and the basic 
elements of human welfare and human prog- 
Tess, there is nothing more important than 
education. It does not have the glamour 
that other things have, but it seems to me 
we must go forward in the field of education 
for our people and I know of no way of going 
forward in that field to any substantial 
degree without providing some Federal finan- 
cial assistance.” 

Safe from Federal control: “In my opinion, 
those of us who are interested in seeing that 
the power of the Federal Government does 
not increase are on sound ground in sup- 
porting the granting of Federal aid to enable 
the States to do what is necessary to resist 
Federal action, and then to insist that there 
be no interference with the power of the 
States to require their governments to ad- 
minister their own affairs.” 

A long history of US. education support: 
“I should like to point out that Federal aid 
to education is not new in principle, that 
the Federal Government has always shown 
an intense interest in education throughout 
the United States. The Land Grant College 
Act provided an endowment to support at 
least one agricultural and mechanical college 
in every State. Furthermore, we have made 
appropriations for agricultural experiment 
stations. We have extended Federal aid for 
programs of cooperation with the States in 
extension work in agriculture and economics, 
and also in agricultural and industrial 
courses in secondary schools. Of course, 
going back to the „ it will be 
remembered that practically all public lands, 
I think, were distributed on condition that 
one section, sometimes two sections, in every 
township should be set aside to be sold and 
used for the purpose of local education. So, 
the general interest of the Federal Govern- 
ment in education cannot be questioned from 
a historical standpoint.” 

It can be done: “But I believe very strongly 
indeed that in this field and in health and 
other fields dealing directly with human wel- 
fare we must work out a sound system of 
improvement. I think that the best form 
we have today is the form of Federal aid to 
the States, leaving complete control of the 
administration of the funds and the admin- 
istration of the programs, for which they 
must have the primary responsibility, in the 
hands of the local communities.” 

Fundamental American principle: “I think 
we have a tremendous obligation to provide 
equality of opportunity to the children of 
the United States. When the Declaration of 
Independence said that all men are created 
equal it.perhaps made an extreme state- 
ment, but I have always felt that what was 
meant was that all men in the United States 
are entitled to equality of opportunity. No 
child can have equality of opportunity, in 
my opinion, unless to start with he has a 
basic minimum education. There are many 
children who may have the mental capacity 
or the mental brilliance to rise above that 
handicap; there are many who will educate 
themselves; but I think they comprise a 
very small proportion of the total. The or- 
dinary child who receives no education is, in 
effect, condemned to a life of Poverty, a life 
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On the basis of a low standard of living, a 
life of little interest, and a life which is of 
little value to the people of the United 
States. 

“I feel very strongly that we in this coun- 
try have an opportunity which no other 
country has ever had, because of our tre- 
mendous productive ability, to see to it that 
equality of opportunity is afforded to all 
children born in the United States, or at 
least to alm in that direction and to achieve 
that end as closely as possible by adminis- 
trative methods.” 

People on the move: “Today people move 
all over the United States, so there is a na- 
tional interest in the basic education which 
they have received.” 

Demands of the people: “The people have 

more and more interested in the ac- 
tion of States and localities in various fields. 
The demands for State action have con- 
Stantly increased until today I believe that 
even the wealthier Sates are not able to 
meet the demands the people themselves 
make upon them in the particular fields 
Which are their primary obligation.” 


Greek Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Fourth of July is our national holiday, 
sọ independence day under various 
Names is the signal holiday for many 
Nations of the world. 

For the Greeks, independence day has 
Special and perhaps unique significance. 
Celebrating the beginning of the revolt 
against Ottoman rule which began on 
March 21, 1821, Greek Independence Day 
Marks the renewal of the traditions of 
freedom, independence and cultural ex- 
Cellence which have been the hallmarks 
of Greece since ancient times. 

Indeed, if there were such a thing as 
& copyright on these ideas the Greeks 
Would hold it. For it is to ancient Greece 
that we must look for the source of our 
ideas of individual freedom, of the rela- 
tion between the free citizen and the 
State and of many other of the highest 
achievements of Western civilization. 
The Greeks conceived these ideas, de- 
veloped them and put them into prac- 
tice, and finally, through their writings, 
transmitted them across the dark ages 
of history so that they might be reborn 
in modern forms. J 

These ideas and traditions have never 
really been lost in Greece, although that 
Country through the centuries suffered 
heavily from alien rule and oppression. 
Throughout the long Muslim rule, last- 
ing mòre than 300 years from the 15th 
to the 19th centuries, these ideas and 
traditions kept Greek society alive and 
Teady to reassert its rightful place in 
the world. The Greeks fought bitterly 
for their independence for over 6 years 
from 1821 to 1827 and in this fight and 
Victory set an example for the nations 
of the modern world. 


T 
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As Greeks celebrate the 139th anni- 
versary of the beginning of their renewal 
of independence, the sentiments of all 
people committed to freedom and inde- 
pendence are with them. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the following newsletter of March 19, 
1960: 

WASHINGTON REePORT—MARCH 19, 1960 

(By Congressman Bruce ALGER) 

The civil rights debate struggles on with 
progress not readily recognizable (see news- 
letters March 5 and 12). Contrary to ex- 
pectation, debate time has not been curtailed. 
Patience and tolerance also exceed expecta- 
tion. Since only the House bill (compared 
to the Senate's) went normal com- 
mittee hearings and deliberation, the House 
action becomes even more important in de- 
termining the final bill. Yet, even in the 
House, much of the legislation is being writ- 
ten and rewritten by floor amendment and 
debate, rather than acceptance of the com- 
mittee’s bills and amendments. While full 
membership participation is democratic, 
many Members suspect that such hasty 
drafting and offering of amendments may 
result in poor legislation. 

House action included: (1) Two amend- 
ments were ruled out of order. (a) Federal 
aid for desegregation of schools, and (b) the 
creation of a Commission on Equal Job Op- 
portunity; (2) furor over the “conclusive 
presumption of the denial of voting rights” 
when an area is ruled by Federal court as 
having such a pattern of practice; (3) con- 
flict over Presidential appointed Federal en- 
rolling officers (to police local elections) 
versus Federal court appointed referees to as- 
sure everyone a vote regardless of race or 
color. The referee plan won out; (4) Ac- 
ceptance of amendment to permit the issu- 
ance of court provisional voting order if 
qualified applicant has filed a complaint 20 
days prior to election; (5) a southern Mem- 
ber, spokesman for others, threatened to bolt 
party leadership and the Speaker when the 
House is organized in the next Congress. 
This brings up the question, is there a basic 
Democrat clash? While party diflerences are 
most evident in civil rights, southerners are 
not nearly so dedicated to States rights and 
conservatism in other legislation. Souther- 
ners, at Congress outset are responsible for 
selection of their liberal leaders, whom they 
now battle and criticize. 

For my part, I am most aware that the 
civil rights controversy is a political exercise 
for both parties. So much is this evident 
and true that I cannot share the viewpoint 
of many in either political party. This is a 
sectional dispute. The grave issues of con- 
stitutional freedoms will not be solved, only 
endangered or trans True, we are 
safe to the extent that bad law may not take 
effect because it lacks popular acceptance 
(the prohibition law, another example). My 
earlier questions asked in debate remain un- 
answered. Not explained is why another law 
is needed now—allegedly to protect voting 
rights. The 15th constitutional amendment, 
the act of 1870, and the 1957 act provide pro- 
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tection. Why in 2 years has the tough 1957 
act, protecting voting rights, been invoked 
only four times? 

On the Senate side, noteworthy is the 
Goldwater list of the 800 separate acts of 
labor violence in the Kohler strike and the 
extension (for the first time) of bans on 
bombing and violence to include labor-mo- 
tivated trouble. Another blessing as one 
Member saw it was that lengthy civil rights 
debate prevented other unnecessary liberal 
legislation from being considered. Still over- 
looked are these factors: (1) Discrimination 
according to many is greater in the North; 
(2) the crime rate and illegitimate birth rate 
in integrated areas are soaring. 

The civil rights bill—whatever it may be 
by that time—should pass next week. Other 
controversial problems confronting us, 
awaiting attention, include: (1) Political 
postponement of interest rate ceiling re- 
moval; (2) socialized medicine; (3) Federal 
aid to education; (4) increased immigra- 
tion quotas; (5) increased Federal aid to 
promote growth of export trade. 

Some interesting defense capability fig- 
ures came to my attention the other day. 
Before anyone takes to the hills, stampeded 
by an election year’s military scare talk, 
he might ponder this for a moment: What 
if we could swap positions with the Rus- 
sians? If you could trade places, and prob- 
lems, with them tomorrow, both nations 
would still have operational missiles with 
lethal destructive capability, but you would 
also face a nuclear bomber force at least 
four times the size of yours, poised at innu- 
merable nearby bases in every direction from 
you, and against which you have virtually 
no proven defenses. There would be air- 
craft carriers and strong naval forces cruis- 
ing 100 miles off your coast, capable of 
launching nuclear bombers and missiles. 
Nuclear submarines would lie undetected 
within missile range of every one of your 
major cities. And there you would sit, with 
no comparable weaponry. 

If we traded places with Russia we'd find 
ourselves producing only two-fifths as much 
steel, one-third the hydroelectric power, one- 
third as much oil, and one-half as much 
aluminum, 10 percent as much natural gas, 
one-third as much copper, and only 5 per- 
cent as many electric motors. To get in 
Russia’s shape, we would have to abandon 
14 out of every 15 miles of highway, de- 
stroy 19 out of every 20 autos and trucks, 
scrap 2 out of every 3 miles of railroad track 
and 60 percent of our freight cars, and sink 
8 out of every 9 merchant ships. And we 
think we've got problems. If we traded 
places with Russia, our only gain would be 
a rocket on the moon. Oh, yes, it was free 
enterprise and individual freedom that pro- 
duced our present armed might, and the 
economic strength to support it. 


Resolutions Memorializing the Congress of 
the United States To Enact the Forand 
Bill To Provide Health Insurance 
Coverage as Part of Social Security 
Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include resolutions adopted by the Gen- 

eral Court of Massachusetts in support 

of the Forand bill: 

RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES To ENACT THE FOR- 
AND Bru To PROVIDE HEALTH INSURANCE 
Coveracze aS Part or SOCIAL SECURITY 
BENEFITS 
Whereas the Forand bill now pending be- 

for the Congress of the United States pro- 

vides health insurance coverage as part of 

social security benefits thereby providing 9 

out of 10 people 65 years of age and over 

with health and hospitalization benefits as 
part of their social security benefits, said 
benefits to be paid for by the beneficiaries 
during their working years; and 

Whereas said bill has the endorsement of 
many medical and hospital authorities and is 
considered essential to meet the growing 
need for more adequate medical care for 
elderly people: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully urges the Congress 
of the United States to give early and favor- 
able consideration to the enactment of the 

Forand bill health insurance cov- 

erage as part of social security benefits; and 

be it further 
Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 

Commonwealth to the Senators and Repre- 

sentatives in Congress from this Common- 

wealth. 
House of representatives, adopted, Febru- 

ary 29, 1960. 

LAWRENCE R. Grove, 
Clerk. 
In senate, adopted in concurrence, Mar 
2, 1960. ; 
y IRVING N. HAYDEN, 
Clerk. 

A true copy. Attest: 

Joserx D. WARD, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
` nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 


Resolutions for printing extra copies, when” 


presented to elther House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of to purchase reprints from 
Spain Recorp should be processed through this 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 
TiTLe 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 

AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 

Printing shall have control of the ar- 

rangement and style of the CONGRES- 

SIONAL RecoxpD, and while providing that 

it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 

port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

Rrconp semimonthly during the sessions 

of Congress and at the close thereof. 

(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, $13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Rrecorp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Rxconp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Reconp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Record shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
pm., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recos style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks—Ii manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rrconb any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the ConorrsstonaL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.— The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


Getting Ahead With Cotton 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr, SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent I in- 
clude a copy of the speech made by Dr. 

les R. Sayre, president, Staple Cot- 
ton Cooperative Association, Greenwood, 
„before the annual meeting of the 
Cotton Buyers’ Division, South Carolina 
e Manufacturers Association, 
Charleston, S. C., on March 11: 
GETTING AHEAD WITH COTTON 
TARGETS IN COMMON 

First, may I thank you, ladies and gentle- 

men, for the opportunity to participate in 

meeting of the cotton buyers’ division, 
South Carolina Textile Manufacturers As- 
S0clation. 

The common target for all in the industry 
is getting ahead profitably with cotton. 

As businessmen in cotton, you and I must 
Consider these basic questions: 

First. Will I make a profit this year— 
1960-619 

Second. Will this year’s actions bring more 
Profitable business next year? 

Are my actions and those of others 
in my segment of the industry helping to- 
Ward a brighter future, expanding markets, 
and bigger profits beyond? 

Fourth. is greater economic 
ahead? 

I shall use numerous preliminary esti- 
Mates and guesses in this discussion. They 
represent the best arithmetic and opinions 

t Ihave come by. Please adjust them to 
t your information. Use them warily, with 
ion, and, at your risk. 
POSSIBILITIES—1960 CROP 


As most of you know, the national allot- 
Ment for 1960 is 16,310,000 acres, identical 
With 1959. This total climbed to 17,333,000 

when the B option acreages were in- 
Sluded last year. According to data de- 
Yeloped recently by Mr. Lamar Fleming, Jr., 
More than 13 percent of the allotted acre- 
ages were not harvested. This underplant- 
reflects the soil bank and other reasons 

for nonuse of allotments mainly in the 

utheast and in the hilly areas of the Mid- 
South, Texas, and Oklahoma, 


PUBLIC LAW 86-172 


One new feature enters the 1960 under- 
Plantings picture. Public Law 86-172 was 
Passed during the last session of Congress. 
This law makes it possible for a farmer who 
decides not to plant to release more freely 

e unused acreage to his county agricul- 
tural stabilization committee and still keep 

&creage history for the future. He must 
Plant 75 percent of his allotment once in 
ach 3 years and release the unused portion 
Or he loses the allotment permanently. This 
Provides considerably greater incentive than 
heretofore for unused allotment transfers, 
Transfers can be made across county lines 

the State ASC committee without affect- 
ing the statistical history of the county of 
Origin. Much of the unused acreages in 1959 
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were in the Southeast. In Mississippi, the 
net underplantings in 1959 amounted to 168,- 
500 acres. A statewide campaign is under- 
way to get these allotments transferred and 
planted. Similar campaigns will be con- 
ducted in several other States. 

A reduction in the allotments not har- 
vested, by as much as 20 percent, would 
mean approximately 480,000 more acres in 
production, compared with 1959. Assuming 
a yield of 375 pounds of lint per acre with 
the bulk of the transfer in lower yield sub- 
regions, the net addition to production 
would amount to about 360,000 bales, Most 
of this cotton will be eligible for price sup- 
ports, mainly under the (A) option purchase 
program. 

PRICE SUPPORTS LOWER—1960 CROP 


Again, as most of you know, the 1960 crop 
will be the second and last year of the (A) 
and (B) grower options under existing law. 
Price support levels will be 5 percentage 
points of parity lower for each option, com- 
pared with 1959. Using the August through 
January quality differences and the usual 
locational differentials, the SLM 1%, inch 
support and release values at Mississippi 
Delta points, would compare with the Sep- 
tember figures for the crop as follows: 


Strict Low: Middling 1-1/16: Cents 
(A) Parchase s 3i. 
B o 25, 53 
CCC resale, (A) cotton 2. 08 


It is needless to mention to this group that 
u greater reduction will prevali for white cot- 
tons and still smaller difference between the 
1959 and 1960 support levels for the lower 
grades. For example, projections of CCC re- 
sale values for LM 1-1/16 using the same 
methodology, gives 24.55 cents per pound. 
The September 1959 resale for LM 1—1/16 was 
24.64 cents in the Delta. 


RESALE POLICY AND CARRYING CHARGES CHANGED 


On the first day of this month, USDA an- 
nounced that the minimum resale price for 
1959 and prior crops of upland cotton in its 
inventory will be the higher of (1) the market 
price, as determined by Commodity Credit 
Corporation, or (2) 115 percent of the Choice 
(B) loan during the 1960-61 marketing year. 
The options (A) cotton from the 1960 crop 
will, as for 1959, be sold at 110 percent of the 
Choice (B) loan. 

Preliminary approximations for September 
1960 reflecting the above policy, compared 
with CCC minimum resale value for Septem- 
ber 1959, gives the following: 


Preliminary projections, September 1960, 
CCC minimum resale prices compared with 
September 1959—Mississippi Delta* 


[Cents] 
1010 resale 
1959 
resale, 
all 1958 
stocks Option and 
(A) prior 
crops 
Middling 1. 33.22 33.28 32. 71 
Strict Low Middling IMs...) 29.28 | 28,08 29, 30 
Low Middling 1. 24.64 | 24.55 25. 60 


i Using August through Januury differences for 1960 
crop, 


Carrying charges for price support and 
resale purposes for the next marketing year 
will hinge upon 20 points per month com- 
pared with the current 15 points. None will 
be added in August and September, and in 
October the addition will be 10 points only. 
FIVE OTHER SOURCES OF UNCERTAINTY—1960-61 


We face five other sources of uncertainty 
as each of us try to extend our profits for 
1960-61. These include the extent of grow- 
ers“ choice of the (B) option, level of export 
subsidy and CCC reclass regulations, level of 
textile demand, level of textile imports, and, 
of course, the weather. 

We all admit our frailties in dealing with 
the weather. But, it is already dealing with 
the planting season at hand. Freezes on 
February 24 and 25 knocked out about 100,- 
000 acres of cotton which had been planted 
in the Rio Grande Valley. Ground tem- 
peratures were around 50 degrees as late as 
March 5, with plantings getting underway in 
stride just this week, 

In much of the Southeast and Midsouth 
land preparation is considerably behind 
schedule. 

OPTION (B) PROSPECTS 

Along with price support difference six 
primary factors affect growers’ efforts to 
maximize income as they choose between 
the (A) and (B) options inciuding: 

1, Availability of top-quality land and 
water. 

2. Adequate machinery. 

3. Stable sources of labor. 

4. Management on the job. 

5. Suitable financing and financial risks. 

6. Market prospects. 

I shall review in detail only two of those 
considerations—financial risks and market 
prospects. 

Cash outlay for preharvest production 
costs have skyrocketed during the past 15 
years. I happen to be the President of the 
Staple Cotton Discount Corporation, which 
finances approximately 175,000 acres of 
Delta cotton each year. On the average for 
1944 through 1949 the preharvest advances 
per acre were $42.06. In comparison, those 
advances for 1955 through 1959 averaged 
$99.60 per acre—a 237 percent increase, In 
other words, the Delta cotton grower must 
luy a $100 bill on each acre of land before 
he picks a lock and has a chance to get a 
dollar in return. 

Financial risks, coupled with the noncon- 
trollable elements of production, have 
spawned an attitude of caution among the 
medium and small-sized cotton farmers in 
many parts of the Belt. This is counter- 
acted to some degree by contracts being 
made in advance, particularly in parts of 
Texas and California and, to a lesser extent, 
in the Midsouth. 

A $50,000 limitation upon the amount of 
price supports advanced to any one person 
or firm was imposed by Congress last July. 
This catches many growers at about the 300- 
bale production mark. Beyond $50,000 the 
available price supports for either (A) or 
(B) options will be provided as recourse 
loans repayable 1 year after a date as yet to 
be established by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, This adds greatly to producer risks. 

At first glance, it seems that because of 
the limitation many additional growers would 
choose (B). This is offset, in part, by a 
provision in the law which enables a grow- 
er to bypass the $50,000 limitation through 
a reduction in production (as measured by 
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acres) to 20 percent less than his plantings 
in 1959. 

Last year about 31 percent of the Missis- 
sippl Delta acreage was under (B). This year 
I'm guessing the Delta percentage at 36 to 39 
percent with little change in the rest of Mis- 
elesippi. However, obtaining 3-year average 
yields, rather than last year’s high yield 
would mean a total (B) production about 
the same in the State. 

Rapid sale of the 1959 production, except 
the middling and better cottons, and the 
policy change for resale of old crop stocks by 
CCC to 115 percent of the (B) loan level 
have provided encouragement to (B) grow- 
ers as to market prospects. 

A rather wide range of guesses have been 
circulating in the industry as to the prob- 
able (B) acreages and production for the 
coming crop. I shall add my guess by sub- 
regions., Adjustments in acreages by States 
and parts of States have been based upon 
viewpoints of a number of people. Yields 
have been adjusted roughly to the 3-year 
period 1957-59. 

Mr. C. C. Smith, vice president of the 
National Bank of Commerce has been par- 
ticularly helpflul in this guessing effort. 
The record should be clear, however, that 
errors committed and omissions made must 
be placed at my doorstep. 

The subregion picture could turn out to be 
something like this. The production on 
farms under the (A) option with cottons not 
eligible for purchase because of the $50,000 
support limitation are included with (B) 
option cotton, ; 


1959 (B) acreages and estimated production 
compared with “highly preliminary” esti- 
mates 1960 (B) acreages and production by 
subregions + 


1960 
Change expected | Pro- 
due- 
tion 
Acres Yield 
Southeast Same. . Increase. 
Midsonth_. Decrease. 1, 220 
Southwest. 1, . — 
‘ar West 


Total. 3,456 4, 200 


1 (A) Cotton on farms affected by support limit in- 
cluded with (D) beleage ene ee 


Taking a plus or minus of 5 percent from 
the 5,960,000 bales total, a reasonable guess 
ranges between 5,650,000 and 6,250,000 bales 
of (B) production. 

A little increase through better yield 
would be logical in the Southeast. Com- 
pared with 1959, the yield reductions in the 
Midsouth may offset some of the acreage 
increase. The options and the data for 
Texas almost defy analysis, but a big gain 
appears to be obvious. The same holds true 
fo~ Arizona and the rest of the Far West. 

For guesses of 7 million plus bales of (B) 
production a favorable planting season 
throughout the belt and peak yields every- 
where are implicitly assumed. The actuarial 
possibilities of a completely favorable com- 
bination are rather remote. 

If (B) production is 6 million bales, or 
perhaps a little less, the spot market situa- 
tion should be a healthy one. More than 
3 million additional bales would be needed 
to round out a 9 million bale domestic con- 
sumption. The 115 percent release price for 
old stocks should bring this out of current 
crop. There should be no hesitation on 
carryover since 1961 price supports are apt 
to be about the same or a little above the 
1960 crop support levels. 

These are interesting added wrinkles in re- 
lation to low grades. The CCC inventory 
will include only a limited supply. In coun- 
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tries outside the United States most of the 
cotton is hand-picked. These factors should 
result in extra activity for the Strict Low 
Middling and lower qualities. 


DEMAND FOR UNITED STATES TEXTILES 


Growers benefited greatly from the pickup 
in textile demand in this country during the 
past several months. Since textile produc- 
tion has not reached a high peak so quickly 
after the upturn, it is to be hoped that the 
top curve of the cycle will be prolonged. 
The evidence that new orders have slowed a 
bit in some lines is a source of concern. 
Also, any shadow of inventory increases is 
of key consequence. 

On net balance, domestic consumption 
must be well in excess of 9 million bales 
yearly, if growers here are to achieve and 
maintain even a reasonable level of produc- 
tion efficiency. 

IN BRIEF, PROFIT PROSPECTS FOR 1960-61 


All of the above has been pointed toward 
an appraisal of profit prospects for 1960-61 
for major segments of the cotton industry. 

The picture in brief is about like this: 

1. Some 350,000 bales primarily (A) option, 
could be produced from acres released and 
transferred under Public Law 86-172. 

2. Price support down 5 percentage points 
both (A) and (B) options—resale SLM Ilie, 
Delta points about 28.08 cents. 

3. CCC resale of 1959 and earlier crops 115 
percent of (B) loan—SLM Ilie Delta points 
about 29.36 cents. 

4. Carrying charges for price supports and 
resale, 20 points per month. 

5. (B) and “(B) type” production might 
range between 5,650,000 and 6,250,000 bales. 

6. Export program delayed—subsidy 
should be roughly 1 to 114 cents below the 
current 8-cent level. 

7. Hope for continued high level domestic 
textile demand. 

8. Textile imports approaching 400,000 
bales annual rate—quotas needed, likely 
hard to get. 

On net balance, I read that rating card 
as favorable for the home team. But, long 
profits will require top-level batting aver- 
ages. ` Slow starters could easily be left out. 
Good volume, reasonable prices. 


AHEAD FOR 1961-62 


The second consideration, posed earlier, 
is: Are the things being done now, by Gov- 
ernment and by industry, likely to obstruct 
profit possibilities a year hence—1961-62. 

Under current laws the Government pro- 
gram will be: 

(1) A single price support at a minimum 
of 70 percent of parity based upon the aver- 
age quality of the crop. 

(2) Minimum national acreage allotment, 
16,310,000 acres with no upward adjustments 
on individual farms. 

(3) Continuation of release and transfer 
of allotment acreages between farms and 
counties within same State without loss of 
history. 

(4) CCC required to sell abroad at price 
that will maintain the “fair historical share” 
of world markets for cotton from the United 
States. 

(5) CCC stocks to be offered at 115 per- 
cent of the loan level. 

(6) No restrictions, except voluntary 
quotas with Japan, on textile imports—un- 
less new action taken. 

(7) Import quotas on raw cotton. 

(8) No limitation on amount of price sup- 
ports extended to individual farm or firm 
likely to be reenacted. 

I shall renew only two of the above fea- 
tures in which the Government is directly 
involved. 

The base for price supports will shift, for 
1961-62, from Mseven-eighth-inch cotton to 
the average of the crop (something near 
SLM 11% inches). This should reduce the 
level of support 1.0 to 1.35 cents per pound. 
But, parity itself is likely to continue to rise, 
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but more slowly if the formulas are not 
adjusted again. The net change should not 
be a very big one—perhaps a sideways move- 
ment or up slightly. 

By 1961-62 unrestricted, textile imports 
could do unreckonable damage to offtake 
from domestic sources. Remedial actions 
are a must. i 

Here it is well to recognize that U.S. ex- 
ports make up only 13 percent of the total 
entering world-market channels. When- 
ever we pull back, other cotton-exporting 
countries expand and quickly fill the gap. 

There are three most important areas 
activities in which the industry could ma- 
terlally affect the the 1961-62 prospects. 
One is, continued use of discretion in the 
amount of increase in mill operations. 

Another is, greatly intensified attention to 
factors affecting cotton's “processing-per- 
formance qualities“ on the farm, at the gin 
and in market channels. 

The third area, for early analysis, is the 
quantity and makeup of the supply, if the 
national acreage allotment remains at the 
minimum level. If you use 6 million bales 
in round numbers, as the estimate of 1960 
crop (B) production, then production on 
(B) option farms might be reduced by say 
1,700,000 bales for the 1961 crop, If domes- 
tic consumption and exports continue at 
current levels, it is readily conceivable that 
a larger national acreage allotment would 
be highly desirable for 1961. If action 15 
attempted legislatively, the practical timing 
would probably be near the end of the pres- 
ent session of Congress. 


IS MARKET EXPANSION AHEAD? 


In 1958 the cotton industry, USDA, and 
much of the leadership in the Congress 
turned boldly toward market expansion 85 
a fundamental adjustment that would bring 
reasonable levels of profit and stability: 
The basic tools to be used include price ad- 
justments, quality development, and preser- 
vation, research, and promotion. 

Big steps have been taken in price adjust- 
ments amounting to roughly 4 cents per 
pound in 2 years. 

Additional narrowing of quality differ- 
ences will encourage harvesting and gin- 
ning practices which will preserve more of 
the desired qualities. The incentives have 
often been lacking or not big enough. In 
fact, rigidities in the price support structure 
have often thwarted educational efforts in 
the quality field. Something of a “muddling 
through” attitude has prevailed in some 
areas when spot values and support levels 
have remained close together for one or 
More entire marketing years. 

Steps taken during the past 2 years have 
helped greatly. Many of you have reviewed. 
in a fine way, the several sides of cotton’s 
quality problems with producers throughout 
the belt, and when they have visited in 
your mills. Such efforts, I'm sure, will be 
continuing ones. 

With custom ginning and other transi- 
tional steps appearing, a series of price and 
risk-spread mechanisms may evolve. These 
may bring profit motivation and processing- 
performance into the same alinement for 
the grower, ginner, and manufacturer. 

On several quality problems, progress 
seems to be moving at a snail's pace. A few 
examples are in bagging improvement; rapid 
measurement, tools, and techniques; im- 
proved chemical modifications of cotton: 
and break throughs" in genetics and breed- 
ing to bring practical results from inter- 
species hybrids in cotton. 

Through intensified research and promo- 
tion the cotton industry and its leading 
firms must guide more of its own destiny 
in the future. 

Tremendous technical advances in cotton 
production, marketing, and manufacturing 
will be required to make U.S. cotton, and 
cotton goods competitive in price and in 
quality in the future. This can only be done 
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if the textile industry is in a healthy and 
economically virile position with promising 
Prospects foreseeable for at least a decade 
or longer. The industry has charted a 
curse —a sound one. But, tangible safe- 
guards from cheap competitors from the 
Outside Is an essential if the industry is to 
have enough financial depth to invest, in a 
big way, in future progress. 

It is fair to say, too, that cotton farmers 
cannot wait indefinitely for market expan- 
sions, The reduction of 4 cents per pound 
Must be offset by larger volumes, if farm 
incomes are to be kept at reasonable levels. 


CAN LESS GOVERNMENT INTERFERENCE BE 
EXPECTED? 


The cumulative effects of economic dis- 
Parities throughout the world and the great 
amount of excess capacity at each level of 
the cotton Industry has ensnared us in one 
Government after another. It is 
likely that even more entanglements are 
ahead. 


Yet, to develop the economic vigor ade- 
Quate to stand alone, against all odds, 
8 be the continuing target of a united 


ustry. 
It may be a long way off, but it is worth 


Working for. 
_ Thank you. 


Power for a Billion Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, we in New Jersey are proud 
Of the vast research efforts which have 

centered in our home State, par- 
ticularly in recent years. The skills and 
knowledge assembled in New Jersey are 
formidable; the projects which have 
en place there are often incredible 
and stirring to the imagination. 

In the Newark Sunday News maga- 
zine section of March 13, John Cunning- 

tells about one such effort. In it 
shows how today’s investment in re- 
Search could become a small down pay- 
Ment on an achievement which could be 


one of the milestones in the history of 


Man's progress. 

Though scientists must necessarily be 
Precise and cautious about the potential 
effects of their work, we laymen cannot 
help being impressed at the ultimate 
goals which spur their day-by-day work. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
&s follows: 

POWER FOR A BILLION YEARS 
(By John T. Cunningham) 

Twenty minutes in a Colorado ski chair- 
lft in the winter of 1951 might well have 
implications for the next billion years—and 
if those 20 minutes do stretch into a billion 
years, give or take a few centuries, then Dr. 
Lyman Spitzer, Jr., and his aides at Prince- 
ton University will have conquered a per- 
ae Matterhorn for the benefit of all man- 

nd. 

Dr. Spitzer was the man on the chairlift 
and he is also the mild, even shy, director of 
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Princeton University's project Matterhorn, 
n research project which seeks to convert the 
awesome potential of nuclear fusion into a 
fuel source unto the year 1 billion, AD. 

Nuclear fusion takes place naturally in 
outer space on the sun or in the stars. This 
known phenomenon of the heavens is com- 
mon knowledge to Dr. Spitzer, whose achleve- 
ments in astronomy have earned him a re- 
spected niche in scientific circles even with- 
out his current work at Princeton. 

Naturally, then, the device which may one 
day solve mankind’s power problems is 
termed a “stellarator” or “star generator.” 
Dr. Spitzer thus neatly tles up enthusiasms: 
“project Matterhorn,” for his interest in 
mountain climbing and skiing; “stellarator” 
for his hope to transform a secret of the 
stars into an earth source of power. 

The third basic model in a series of stel- 
larators is now nearing completion on a 70- 
acre tract at Princeton University’s James 
Forrestal Research Center, south of Route 1 
and about 3 miles from the main university 
campus. This is called the model C. 

Will this third model, being finished at a 
cost of $36 million (Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion funds), be the anticipated source of 
power? 

Everyone connected with the project quite 
frankly answers negatively. 

The AEC'’s area manager at the project, 
Enzi De Renzis, declares: “This is not a 
protoype of a nuciear fusion power source. 
This is not even a tool; we don't know what 
it will do. Two years ago there was an air 
here of ‘it’s just around the corner,’ but 
now we know we're in for a long haul.” 

In agreement, Dr. Spitzer says: This is 
another step in our research. We hoped to 
know whether our theories would work be- 
fore now. I can’t say how likely we are to be 
successful ultimately, but I would say our 
chances are 50-50—exactly what I believed 
in 1951.“ 

Even now, with the model C stellarator 
not yet installed, project heads discuss re- 
finements, They speak of C-2 and C-3 stel- 
larators and beyond these, even other stel- 
larators, 

How does a governmental agency dare 
spend $36 million on a device and the build- 
ings to house it, knowing in advance that this 
is not an answer? Well, for one thing, this 
is $36 million expended against a billion 
years of the future. It is, more important, 
$36 million invested against the day when 
all known sources of energy—coal, wood, 
petroleum, and uranium—are used up. 

Should that seem something trivial to the 
average American as he steps on his starter 
on a Sunday afternoon and prepares to burn 
gasoline at the rate of 12 to 14 miles per 
gallon, let him take heed. 

This is how serious the matter is: If the 
world’s use of power continues to rise at to- 
day's rate, consumption 100 years from now 
will equal about 1,000 times the present de- 
mand. At that rate, all known oil reserves 
would last 1 month In the year 2060, the coal 
would last about 6 months, and readily 
available fission fuels, such as uranium, 
would disappear in a few decades. 

Soon, possibly before the year 2100, the 
world would come to a great and silent halt. 
No Sunday traffic jams would be experienced; 
there would be no gasoline. No TV critics 
would be needed; there would be no elec- 
tricity, much less TV. Cold and darkness 
could engulf the world a mere 150 years 
hence. An alternative might be solar en- 
ergy, but the cost would be staggering. 

Princeton’s stellarator has as a goal set- 
ting back the fuel exhaustion danger beyond 
the point where any of us need to fret. 
Should the Matterhorn theories work, un- 
limited power would be available to meet 
1,000 times the present energy consumption 
tor 1 billion years. 


Anyone who wishes to find the detailed 
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workings of a stellarator can find thousands 
of words of description and scores of in- 
credibly complicated formulae. This is no 
longer classified information, but for all ex- 
cept far-advanced mathematicians and 
physicists, it might just as well be. 

All too simply stated, a stellarator works 
by confining and heating deuterium gas, a 
heavy form of hydrogen, to temperatures 
above those on the sun (about 100 million 
degrees). When this is done, the deuterons— 
or nuclei of the deuterium atoms—will fuse 
and give off the sought-after energy. 

A very small fraction of the released en- 
ergy would be directly in the form of elec- 
trical power, but nearly all would be heat. 
That, quite prosaically, would be fed into 
steam boilers to make generators run for a 
billion years and on and on would go the 
refrigerators and TV sets exactly as in the 
year 1960. i 

Theoretically, then, by heating the heavy 
hydrogen sufficiently and by devising a con- 
tainer capable of enclosing a hot gas equal 
to heat on the face of the sun, the world 
would be back to full power. 

Scientists long have theorized in these 
general terms. Many have sought to find 
the solution. One Argentine scientist an- 
nounced in 1951 that he had found the an- 
swer—just as Dr. Spitzer, who never had 
hoped to seek, much less find, the answer, 
began on a skiing trip to Aspen, Colo. 

“T knew the problems of containment of a 
gas at 100 million degrees,” Dr. Spitzer rec- 
olleets. “I wondered how the Argentine 
scientist had succeeded.” 

The wonderment whirled in his brain 
until he began the 20-minute ski lift alone. 
When he stepped off the lift, he felt he had 
an answer: A “magnetic bottle,” not a bottle 
in the conventional sense, but rather a con- 
tinucus flow of magnetic force which would 
keep the tremendously hot deuterons in 
place as effectively as a glass bottle con- 
tains beer. 

Returning to Princeton, Dr. Spitzer wrote 
a modest paper setting forth his theory and 
on that basis received an AEC grant of 
$50,000, a sum as modest as his paper. 

Acceptance of an AEC grant for anything 
which seemed so close to “practical” research 
called for some soul-searching by the Prince- 
ton University Research Board. This, quite 
bluntly, seemed well removed from the 
“pure” or “basic exploration which uni- 
versities see as their role in research. 

Dr. Henry De Wolf Smyth, present chair- 
man of the research board, remembers the 
quite debate. His viewpoint is of utmost 
importance since his work in atomic energy 
ranges from fundamental work on the 
atomic bomb to membership of the Atomic 
Energy Commission from 1951 to 1954. 

Princeton tradition is much a part of Dr, 
Smyth, since his father taught at the uni- 
versity before him. He muses in retrospect: 

“This project is unique in the university 
setup. Ordinarily we wouldn't be involved, 
but we approved the project because our 
Dr. Spitzer had suggested it and because the 
goal was so Vital, so spectacular, that we felt 
the work would be a national service.” 

From such a moderate beginning, with the 
implicit belief that the work would soon 
move off to an industry for development, 
Project Matterhorn has grown. Today, in 
its multimillion-dollar surroundings, the 
project employs about 350 persons (with 
more to be hired). 

Curiously, Dr. Smyth points out, as more 
and more money and scientific knowledge is 
expended, the goal becomes increasingly re- 
mote. 

“None of the early shortcuts to power 
worked,” he explains, so that has forced us 
into original research. This is a novel 
twist.” 

Dr. Spitzer felt the goal could be reached 
quite readily in 1951. The name “Project 
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Matterhorn” symbolizes that belief. Dr. 
Spitzer, a mountain climber of considerable 
skill, chose the name himself, This is why: 

“To me, Matterhorn means a spectacular 
peak, one worth climbing but one which is 
not too difficult to climb.” 

Dr. Spitzer and his wife, Doreen, have 
scaled the mountain peak itself—going to the 
top of Matterhorn in 1955 ("thanks to a 
good guide”). He still likes the name for 
his project, but comments wryly: “We 
haven't fallen off any ledges yet, but our 
Matterhorn at Princeton has difficulties more 
subtle and dangers less fatal than Switzer- 
land’s peak.” 

By dangers less fatal might be meant 
perils from radioactivity found in atomic fis- 
sion (splitting) as a source of energy (as 
differentiated from fusion of a stellarator). 
The stellarator has virtually no radioactive 
dangers, and no radioactive waste. 

As far as the difficulties are concerned, 
however, they are very much present, subtle 
or no, 

Dr. Melvin B. Gottlieb. associate director 
of the project and an articulate spokesman, 
sums up the situation by declaring, “We 
haven't found the answers, but we've come 
up with some most pertinent questions.” 

The answers have not yet been found to 
the problems of containing the gas or heat- 
ing the matter to temperatures beyond a 
few million degrees. The charged particles 
stray from the magnetic bottle long before 
fusion takes place. 

“We had to assume the plasma (the deu- 
terons and electrons in the magnetic field) 
would act in a simple way,“ Dr. Gottlieb ex- 
plains, “Now we know that the assumption 
of simple process is not valid: more compli- 
cated processes are going on, too.“ 

Nine years and millions of dollars cer- 
tainly have not been expended in vain. 
Theory has advanced tremendously, espe- 
cially at Project Matterhorn, now recognized 
as having the Nation’s top collection of 
plasma physics theoricists. Each advance in 
theory means a step nearer the threshold of 
the exciting potential of unlimited energy 
sources. 


Project Matterhorn attracts top minds. 


For one thing, this field of plasma physics 
has become increasingly popular; each ad- 
vance brings more applicants for positions, 
They must bring with them a knowledge of 
the science, plus an appreciation for theory. 

“Theory always has been vital here,” Dr. 
Gottlieb emphasizes, That's in the image 
of Lyman Spitzer, who is strong in theory, in 
method and in control. He is the heart of 
Project Matterhorn.” 

Scientists also seek identification with 
projects such as Matterhorn because of the 
chance to work in mankind's behalf. “Sci- 
entists are sensitive people,” says Dr. Gott- 
lieb. “They've inwardly been hurt by charges 
that they’re bent on destroying civilization.” 

Accordingly, with theorists on hand to pro- 
pose new challenges for the model C stella- 
rator, with enthusiastic physicists, mathe- 
maticians and engineers to translate that 
theory into action, and with the great new 
stellarator about to be installed, Project 
Matterhorn nears new heights, 

Already the three tremendous 95-ton fly- 
wheels are being put in place to run the gen- 
erators which will send direct current elec- 
trical power into the stellarator at fixed pul- 
sations of a fraction of a second’s duration, 
The emplacements for the stellarator are 
ready, the controls and measuring devices are 
nearing completion. Sometime within the 
next year the model C will be tried. 

Everyone is optimistic, but wary. Per- 
haps this is signified by the fact that the 
model C will occupy only about one-third of 
the floorspace in the huge room allotted to 
the stellarator. That makes a visitor aware 
that something else is anticipated. 

Up the figurative slope of Princeton's Mat- 
terhorn climb the scientists, guided by Dr. 
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Lyman Spitzer, Jr. He is aware that in at 
least one way he is better off than the Argen- 
tine scientist whose faulty announcement of 
the discovery of nuclear fusion began that 
fruitful thought session in the Colorado 
chair lift. 

What happened to the Argentine? 

“They put him in jail,” responds Dr. Spit- 
zer, with the slowly widening grin that 
makes him a more likely-to-succeed Matter- 
horn guide than a man with knowledge and 
theory alone. People follow such a man. 


Chemicals in Food 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, because 
the subject of chemicals in food is of 
nationwide interest I am inserting, un- 
der leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks, a letter from the superintendent 
of one of the largest food processing 
plants in the entire United States and 
which is located in my congressional 
district. 

This letter shows that the National 
Canners Association, reputable canners 
of food, and the California Packing 
Corp. in particular, are taking steps to 
insure that food offered to the public is 
completely pure. 

The letter follows: 

CALIFORNIA PACKING CORP., 
San Jose, Calif., March 8, 1960. 
Subject: Chemicals in food. 
The Honorable CHARLES S. GUBSER, 
Congress of the United States, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Deak CHARLIE: Public attention has re- 
cently focused on the question of harmful 
chemical residues in food products resulting 
from the misapplication of pesticides to the 
raw products. Consumers are understand- 
ably confused because the amounts of cer- 
tain chemicals that would be harmful to 
humans have never been scientifically estab- 
lished. Growers and processors of fruits and 
vegetables have a problem in making cer- 
tain that only permissible pesticides are 
used at the proper times and in the proper 
concentrations. I am writing this letter to 
acquaint you with our company’s chemical 
pesticide policy and the control program re- 
cently adopted by the canning industry. 

Our company’s raw product procurement 
and processing operations in Santa Clara, 
Santa Cruz, and San Benito Counties as well 
as in all other areas in which we procure 
and process fruits and vegetables are goy- 
erned by formal policy, which specifies that: 

“No crop is to be accepted and processed 
which has been treated with or grown on 
land treated with a pesticide chemical which 
has not been accepted for registration by 
USDA for use in connection with all grow- 
ing of the commodity involved * * * (and) 
the usage limitations which have been ac- 
cepted by the USDA must be adhered to for 
the specific fruit or vegetable commodity to 
which they apply.” 

It is understood that to effect such a 
program requires not only extreme vigilance 
on our part, but complete understanding 
and cooperation on the part of growers. 

The canning industry through its national 
organization (National Canners Association) 
and State and regional canning associations 
has initiated a program to Inform ali of the 
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canners throughout the United States of 
their responsibility in this matter, with sug- 
gested procedures for implementing control 
measures. This program also embodies co- 
operation with the U.S, Department of Agri- 
culture Extension Service, land grant col- 
leges, various State agricultural agencies, 
national and local farm organizations, the 
farm press, and various other means of edu- 
cating those engaged in growing and 
processing. 

A considerable tonnage of fruits and 
vegetables for canning are grown in your 
district, and therefore this subject is of im- 
portance to the growers of these crops. 
am sure you likewise recognize the long- 
range economic effect on our community 
should consumer confidence in canned food 
become damaged. Negligence by a very 
small percent of the Nation's canners or 
growers can mean financial ruin for all, re- 
gardless of acreage location or who dis- 
tributes the product. 

For these reasons I am calling this matter 
to your attention so that you may be ap- 
prised of the action which we and other 
members of the processing industry are un- 
dertaking in this respect, and I am attach- 
ing a copy of the industry program. 

Canned fruits and vegetables are today 
among the most economical buys the con- 
sumer finds on the supermarket shelves, and 
we intend to keep them that way through 
the use of every advance in agricultural and 
processing science which is consistent with 
the complete health safety of our products. 

Should you have any questions or com- 
ments relative to our effort, I would be very 
pleased to hear from you. 

Yours very truly, 
W. F. Weston, 
Superintendent. 


Imports of Lambs and Sheep 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 
Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, in view 
of the import statistics in the last 2 or 
3 years as compared with previous years, 
it is not difficult to realize that the sheep 


industry is justifiably alarmed and dis- 


tréssed at the serious threat to continued 
existence in the United States. MY 
State of Nebraska is among those that 
are so concerned. 

The sheep and wool industry is a vital 
one to the well-being of this country. 
Sound national policy would dictate that 
such measures as are available be taken 
to assure survival of the growing of sheep 
and the production of wool within the 
United States, and the avoidance of a 
situation of being totally dependent on 
imports for our supplies. 

Steps in the direction of either tariff 
rates revision or of quotas on imports 
can be taken only through action before 
the Tariff Commission and a recom- 
mendation by it which will later be acted 
upon by the President. 

Hearings before that Commission on 
this subject are currently in progress. 

Among the witnesses who have been 
called to testify on the current and 
specific statistics, especially as they 
apply to Nebraska and Wyoming, are 
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Charles Jones, of Huntley, Wyo., presi- 
dent of the North Platte Valley Lamb 
Feeders Association; J. F. (Pat) King, 
of Morrill, Nebr.; and Lowell Wilkes, of 
Scottsbluff, Nebr.; who are members of 
that association. 

It is from witnesses as these that the 
real, brutal impact of imports on the 
domestic industry will be clearly and 
forcefully presented and portrayed. 

As a preliminary to their more specific 
and authoritative presentation, the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska personally appeared 
before the Tariff Commission earlier to- 
day to present a statement on this gen- 
eral subject. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp the statement to which 
I refer. 

There being no objection, the state- 
Ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR ROMAN L. HRUSKA 
BEFORE THE U.S. TARIFF COMMISSION ON 
Lams AND Murron ImPoRTS INTO THE 
UNITED STATES 
I appreciate this opportunity to appear be- 

fore the U.S. Tariff Commission on the sub- 

ject of lamb and mutton imports into the 

United States. 

The prompt scheduling of this hearing on 
your own motion following the application of 
the National Wool Growers Association and 
the National Lamb Feeders Association was 
gratifying to all who are concerned with and 
affected by the growing competition from 
lamb and mutton imports facing this indus- 


Much attention has been justly devoted to 
this recent development by the press and 
trade journals. It is abundantly clear that 
the industry is genuinely alarmed and dis- 
tressed by the growing competition from 
abroad. Its concern with the present and 
Prospective situation must not be ignored if 
our domestic production is to survive the 
new developments. p 

Under such circumstances, this hearing 
and the reported findings by the Tariff Com- 
mission will accomplish many good purposes. 
In the first place, a record will be available 
against which we can substantiate or dispel 
the apprehensions of the lambgrowers. 

The alarm, by the way, over the present 
import situation must not be underesti- 
mated, With the information presented at 
hand, it Is reasonable to say that the picure 
has changed over night. Shipments of mut- 
ton into this country Increased from 17.2 
million pounds in 1958 to 47.3 million 
Pounds in 1959. Imports of lamb climbed to 
9.5 million pounds last year as contrasted 
With 6.8 million pounds in 1958. 

The total imports of lamb and mutton 
Were more than twice as high in 1959 as in 
1958, and 15 times as high as the 8-year 
average from 1950 to 1957. 

We are told that Australia and New Zea- 
land have immense sheep populations. These 
Countries are seeking new markets, espe- 
cially since the termination of an agreement 
to supply the United Kingdom market with 
certain quantities of lamb and mutton. 
Indicative of this, in addition to increases in 
imports of dressed lamb and mutton, last 
fall two shipments of live lambs, and so far 
this year a third, each numbering about 
25,000 head, were imported from Australia. 

The long-range and total meaning of these 
figures I will leave to those present and in- 
tending to testify. They are better versed in 
the economics and familiar with the statistics 
which pertain to this situation. They are 
Prepared to furnish the desired analysis and 
evaluation which might assist you in this 
investigation. I will make only one, pos- 
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sibly self-apparent, observation. As mat- 
ters now stand, such foreign production 
spells competition under increasingly adverse 
conditions for American producers. 

Furthermore, we do not need to speculate 
as to how soon such conditions will en- 
danger the industry generally. The growers 
have already experienced a sharp drop in ewe 
prices. Also, last fall when imports of 
dressed lamb were heavy, growers received 15 
percent less for their lambs than the year 
before, which was 7 percent lower than the 
average for the last 5 years. 

The inescapable fact is that our Australian 
and New Zealand competitors can deliver 
lamb in this country considerably lower than 
our production costs. Furthermore, the 
marginal difference cannot easily be over- 
come. It is estimated that, to compete with 
the foreign price, our producers would have 
to be able to raise lamb for about one-half 
of what it costs today. Faced with steadily 
rising production costs, rather than declin- 
ing, this means that the industry is virtually 
unable to match the foreign price. 

Against this background of large and con- 
tinually increasing imports, the need for the 
industry to turn to the Tariff Commission 
for protection of the domestic production is 
clear and urgent. 

With me this morning are Mr. Pat King, of 
Morrill, Nebr., and Mr. Lowell Wilkes, Scotts- 
bluff, Nebr., both representing the North 
Platte Valley Lamb Feeders Association. 
They join the many others present in urging 
this investigation under section 7 (the so- 
called escape clause) of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. They have prepared a 
thoughtful statement with the knowledge 
that, only upon a finding that dressed lamb 
and mutton and live lambs are being im- 
ported Into this country in such quantities 
as to cause or threaten to cause serious in- 
jury to the domestic industry, can the desired 
relief be recommended by the Tariff Com- 
mission. 

I subscribe fully to the idea that an ap- 
plication be made to the Tariff Commission 
under this provision of the act. The action 
of the Commission, furthermore, in recogniz- 
ing the urgency of their case by setting this 
hearing was indeed welcomed by all of us. 
Through your investigation will the Indus- 
try obtain a full report regarding the current 
situation and the expected trends of the 
market. 

Any action taken by the Tariff Commission 
must be geared to the established facts of 
immediate or threatened injury. In this re- 
spect, the reported findings will furnish 
the information and lay the foundation for 
recommendations balancing the needs of the 
industry and the public at large. 

I commend to your attention the state- 
ments that will be made by the representa- 
tives of the industry present here this 
morning. 

May I urge that careful consideration be 
given to establishment of action affording a 
proper and fair measure of protection to the 
domestic production of this vital industry. 


St. Lawrence Seaway: Engineering 
Marvel; Economic Fizzle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 
Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, an edito- 


rial appearing in the Sunday edition of 
the Philadelphia Inquirer, entitled Still 
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Waiting for Spring on the Seaway,” ef- 
fectively points up the one feature; 
namely, the 4 months’ freezeup, that 
persuaded many of us to vote against 
the project when it was originally before 
the Congress. 

The Inquirer editorial is prefaced by 
this observation: 

This is the first day of spring, by the cal- 
endar, but the ice is still hard along the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, where not a ton of 


ocean cargo has been moved since last De- 
cember 3. 


And then, to emphasize the vast dif- 
ference between the seaway and a truly 
year-round waterway, the Delaware 
River, the Inquirer zeroed on the ob- 
vious shortcomings of a transportation 
medium that is out of service for 4 
months out of every year in these words: 

The St. Lawrence Seaway rates high as a 
product of human ingenuity, but it simply 
is not in the same class with the Delaware 
River when it comes to moving cargoes— 
whatever the season. 

Last year, before the seaway went into 
deep freeze in December, it handled 20 mil- 
lions tons of cargo. That's about one-fifth 
the tonnage on the Delaware in 1959. 


Finally the Inquirer concluded with 
these comments: 

The St. Lawrence Seaway may be an ef- 
fective avenue of maritime commerce within 
narrow limitations, but its value and effi- 
clency have been vastly overrated. The 
American people should be told more about 
the superior facilities provided by the Dela- 
ware River and the port of Philadelphia. 
And no waiting for the ice to break up in 
April, either. 


Mr. Speaker, there is little that I can 
add to emphsize the facts of a situation 
which the quoted editorial has scored on 
all essential points. I want to reaffirm, 
however, that these facts were before the 
House when many of the members voted 
against a project that could never be 
reasonably efficient and which will al- 
ways constitute a two-pronged attack on 
Pennsylvania; namely, by bypassing the 
port of Philadelphia and at the same 
time exacting so much from our tax- 
payers to pay for what has turned out 
to be an economic disillusionment. 


Coastwise and Intercoastal Shipping Prob- 
lems Ignored in Commerce Departmeat 
Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, as a firm 
believer in the need for an adequate 
U.S. merchant marine, to serve both the 
foreign commerce of our country and 
its logistics requirements in time of war 
or national emergency, I ‘have awaited 
with much interest the report on Fed- 
eral transport policy which the Depart- 
ment of Commerce undertook at the 
request of President Eisenhower. 
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That report has now been made, and 
given broad publicity. Our Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
which likewise is conducting a study of 
the Nation's transportation policies, fa- 
cilities, and needs, has a particular in- 
terest in this report, and I will have 
something to say about it at a later date. 

Today I would like to direct attention 
to an editorial which appeared in the 
New York Journal of Commerce, under 
date of March 17, anent the Commerce 
Department report. Particularly I 
would like to quote one short sentence 
from the report, which goes as follows: 

It is almost incredible, in fact, that a sur- 
vey covering so broad a transport field, and 
going into some of its aspects in such de- 
tail, should ignore the problems of coast- 
wise and intercoastal shipping, now fight- 
ing with its back against the wall on issues 
that cut across the most vital nerves of 
Federal transport policy, 


So deplorable is the condition of the 
coastwise and intercoastal shipping in- 
dustry, that since we began our com- 
mittee hearings in this field late in Feb- 
ruary, the one remaining common carrier 
vessel serving Pacific coast ports has 
been forced to suspend operations. 
Thus, for the first time in this present 
century, except possibly for @ year or 
so during wartime, the Pacific coast is 
without a single vessel offering itself as 
a common carrier to transport the lum- 
ber, canned goods, and many other items 
which traditionally have been carried 
by vessels in the coastal and intercoastal 
trades. 

When the Commerce Department, 
which was established to foster and de- 
velop transport facilities to serve the 
country’s needs, ignores a situation such 
as this, which is clamoring for redress, 
it lays upon the Congress, and, in a spe- 
cial way, upon our Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, a re- 
sponsibility for action which cannot and 
will not be ignored. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the Journal of Commerce be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Yer To Comer 

It is not fair to dub the Mueller report on 
Federal transport policy “just another Weeks 
report,” as some carriers are doing, with 
reference, of course, to the survey released 
by then Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks in 1955, only to vanish shortly there- 
after into obscurity. 

Perhaps it was due to the very fact that 
the present Secretary feared this appellation 
and determined to avoid it that the Com- 
merce Department's new approach (Federal 
transportation policy and program) became 
a far broader, more penetrating and more 
thoughtful document than its predecessor, 

That something is wrong with our trans- 
portation system, with the Federal law that 
governs it and with the administrative ap- 
paratus regulating it is getting more ap- 
parent every year. The financial deteriora- 


tion of the railroads, the vast complexity ot 


the rate structure, the constant battles be- 
tween carriers, the great wastage of time, 
money and talent on trivial regulatory cases, 
the glaclal slowness of ICC procedure and 
the inequities of tax and regulatory poli- 
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cles—all testify to the need of not one, but 
many broad changes. It is, indeed, high 
time that the seriousness of the problem 
should be stated in terms as somber and 
in a perspective as broad as set out in the 
Mueller report. 

But to say this is not to say that this 
report lived up to its promise, not even in 
its statement of the problem, which is clear- 
ly its strongest section. 

It is almost incredible, in fact, that a sur- 
vey covering so broad a transport field, and 
going into some of its aspects in such detail, 
should ignore the problems of coastwise and 
intercoastal shipping, now fighting with its 
back against the wall on issues that cut 
across the most vital nerves of Federal trans- 
port policy. It is more understandable, but 
still regrettable, that its authors could not 
come to grips with two problems of great 
moment to the trucking and railroad indus- 
try, the multiplicity of State weight limita- 
tions in the first instance, and of State and 
local taxation in the second. 

So while the picture presented is graphic, 
it is incomplete. And because it is incom- 
plete, the recommendations which have now 
emerged are lopsided, and as strangely vague 
in some instances as they are surprisingly 
specific in others. 

Nearly all carriers can find something of 
what they want in this report. 

If the rails are chided for showing too lit- 
tle imagination, for cutting rates in the 
wrong places and not cutting them in the 
right places, they have the satisfaction of 
knowing the report’s authors want ICC to be 
more lenient on them in setting floors on 
rates, and want it stopped from suspending 
their proposed rate changes just because 
some other carriers protest. These are im- 
portant points, 

If the Mueller report would saddle trucks 
and water lines with user charges and de- 
prive them of some of their current protec- 
tions against rail competitive rate cutting 
via ICC, it supports their claims for a great- 
er integration of transport through joint 
rates and indicates that, if the rails are 
given these added advantages, they may get 
them only at the price of losing some of their 
exemptions from antitrust prosecution. 

It is quite possible that all the different 
policies the report advocates could be pur- 
sued simultaneously (including a greater 
coordination of Federal transport controls) 
with benefit to the transport industry and 
shippers alike. But can they? We may 
never know. 

The trouble is in the maldistribution of 
weight among the points put forward. The 
report states precisely where out-of-pocket 
costs should be set in computing the rail- 
road rate minima. But when it gets around 
to user charges on inland bargelines and 
airlines, it speaks only in terms of principles. 
And it is even more vague in suggesting a 
change in the protection weaker carriers 
might be granted under the antitrust laws. 
Having just touched upon the subject, it 
promptly dropped it. 

We would not say that the Mueller report 
Is a prorailroad document loaded against 
other types of carriers. But because it is as 
specific in recommending certain changes in 
Federal regulatory policy that the railroads 
want right now as it is vague in holding out 
compensating benefits to other carriers, we 
cannot altogether blame other sections of 
the transport industry for feeling aggrieved. 

This does not cancel altogether the sound- 
ness of some of the major recommendations 
contained in the Mueller report, but it does 
pretty well dash the expectations of those 
who hoped this would turn out to be the 
definitive or ultimate survey of U.S. trans- 
port policy. That, unfortunately, is yet to 
come. 


March 22 
Here Comes Your Airmail—By Train 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
there has recently appeared in Wash- 
ington newspapers an interesting mes- 
sage from the Southern Railway System. 
Under a picture of a diesel engine pulling 
a train through a snow storm, there is 
this caption: “Here Comes Your Air 
Mail—And Your Highway Mail, Too.” 

The picture and caption tell quite 
graphically the story of how the Post 
Office Department—and private busi- 
ness, too—depends on the railroads 
ee all other means of transportation 

The message continues: 3 

Every year, the railroads are being squeezed 
out of more and more of the mail-carrying 
business. Mail once hauled by rail is be- 
ing diverted, instead, to highway trucks and 
to the airlines. 

But what happens when the weather gets 
ornery—when trucks bog down on snow 
covered highways and planes are grounded? 

You guessed it. Back to the railroads it 
comes in a veritable flood. Then the rall- 
roads get the mail—and get it through, too. 
All of it. Until the sun shines again. 

The proven ability of the railroads to carry 
the mall under any conditions and in all 
kinds of weather didn’t “just happen.” 
Railroad transportation is dependable trans- 
portation. And in their mail-handling 
equipment and facilities, railroads have an 
investment of about a billion dollars. 

During the recent series of bad storms 
throughout the South, railroads were called 
upon many times and in many places to help 
carry on the postal tradition that the mail 
must go through. And it did. 

But if diversions to other carriers continue, 
the day may come when railroads will not be 
able to move all mall at the drop of a snow- 
flake. And if this ever happens, all Ameri- 
ca will be the loser. 


It is signed by Mr. Harry A. DeButts, 
president of the Southern Railway 
System. 

Mr. Speaker, this message has a sig- 
nificance for Congress. We all recog- 
nize the importance of the railroad in- 
dustry, as everyone does. But we must 
do more than merely recognize this im- 
portance. We must take action to see 
that this most vital mode of transporta- 
tion is healthy and ready for emer- 
gencies, not only those caused by incle- 
ment weather, but the emergencies, re- 
lated to national defense. 

I do not believe it is any exaggeration 
to say that this country could not have 
won recent wars without the railroads. 
Certainly we could not carry out our na- 
tional defense effort today without the 
tremendous moving job done by the 
Nation’s railroads. 

There are many bills before Congress 
which would aid the railroads in one 
way or another. I would call attention 
to H.R. 9488, which would prohibit the 
diversion from the railroads to the air- 
lines of first-class mail on which airmail 
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Postage has not been paid. There are 
several companion bills to H.R. 9488, 
which I introduced early in this ses- 
Sion, among them H.R. 9741 by the 
gentlewoman from Pennsylvania [Mrs. 
GRANAHAN J. ; 

A companion measure has also been 
introduced in the Senate, S. 3214, by 
Senator ANDERSON, of New Mexico. 

I am hopeful that there will be early 
hearings on the House bills before the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 

It does not make mueh sense for the 
Government to engage in any practices 
which would Hurt the railroads when the 
Nation depends on the industry so much. 
Unless we act most carefully in pro- 
moting competing means of transporta- 
tion, we will surely find we are hurting 
the industry which carries the bulk of 
the freight which is moved in this Na- 
tion. Unless we are careful, we will find 
the railroads will not have the ability and 
capability of handling the load—of mail, 
of defense freight, and of private busi- 
ness—which we expect them to carry 
when other forms of transportation tem- 
Porarily fail or when special needs arise. 


Biographical Sketch of Ernest Henderson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
Lask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a brief 
biographical sketch of Mr. Ernest Hen- 
derson, president of the Sheraton Corp. 
of America and a distinguished citizen 
of Boston. I bring this to the attention 
of the Senate because of the publication 
yesterday by the David McKay Co. of 
“The World of ‘Mr. Sheraton’,” the auto- 
biography of Ernest Henderson. This 
autobiography affords an insight to the 
workings of the American economic sys- 
tem as well as to the genius of one of 
Massachusetts’ leading citizens. 


There being no objection, the sketch 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ERNEST HENDERSON, PRESIDENT, 
Corp. oF AMERICA 


The head of a system of 54 hotels, with 
Over 26,000 rooms, maintained by a staff of 
21,000 people, yet a man who finds time to 
be proficient in many dissimilar fields, is 
Ernest Henderson, president of the Sheraton 
Corp. of America, 

In addition to directing operations of the 
One-third-billion-dollar hotel empire from 
the Boston home office, Mr. Henderson 
travels an average of 50,000 miles a year be- 
tween the 34 cities that have Sheraton hotels 
and numerous other centers around the 
globe to scout out new locations—yet this 
Modern Yankee trader still finds time to: 
collect antiques, with which he sometimes 
furnishes hotel luxury suites; play several 
musical instruments and compose popular 
tunes and become an accomplished color 
Photographer. He is an avid radio ham, 
Operating a 1,000-watt broadcasting set from 
his home, from which he can establish con- 


SHERATON 
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tacts with radio hams in 40 countries around 
the globe. 

Mr. Henderson’s heterogeneous interests 
perhaps developed from what was an un- 
usual background and schooling for a boy 
born in Chestnut Hill, in the suburbs of 
Boston on March 7, 1897. He was the son 
of Bertha yon Bunsen and Ernest Flagg 
Henderson, a historian whose work in- 
volved research in many libraries through- 
out the world, with the result that yeung 
Ernest attended schools in France, Germany, 
and Switzerland. He also attended Noble 
and Greenough and Browne and Nichols in 
this country, before entering college. He 
then entered Harvard University, with the 
class of 1918, proficient in several foreign 
languages. 

During his freshman year, young Hender- 
son first met Robert Lowell Moore, a class- 
mate who was to become his business part- 
ner, closest friend, and cofounder of the 
great Sheraton Hotel system. 

It was 1914, the early days of World War I, 
and there was an acute truck shortage, as a 
result of which, and in order to supplement 
their families“ allowances, the two fresh- 
men entered into their first corporate busi- 
ness venture. 

At that time the Ford Motor Co, made no 
trucks, but some enterprising businessmen 
had discovered a serviceable truck could be 
made from a Ford chassis by removing the 
body of the Model T, taking off the rear 
wheels and welding on a more powerful rear 
axle. 

This transformation involved discarding 
the new bodies of the Model T passenger 
cars and the two Harvardians found a use 
for them. They bought the surplus bodies 
from the truck makers for $25 each, combed 
the used-car yards for 1912 and 1913 Model 
T's, and, with hammer, welding torch, and 
wrench, welded the 1914 tops to 1912 chassis, 
resulting in a net profit of about $175 a car. 

Within a few months their dormitory yard 
looked like a used-car lot, and business in- 
creased so much that the Model T magnates 
rented a barn and were employing class- 
mates as mechanics. on their assembly line. 

The partners converted dozens of these au- 
tomoblles before the Ford Motor Co, went 
into the truck-making business and the sup- 
ply of automobile bodies dried up. But by 
that time, the two had lost interest in sup- 
plementing their college allowances, for 
when the United States had entered the war, 
they both left school to join the services. 

Young Henderson became a pilot in the 
Navy Air Service, and was shipped to Europe 
where he logged most of his time ferrying 
Capreoni planes from the Italian factories 
to the front in France. His service was 
not withoet hazard in the early days of 
flight and lackadaisical maintenance which 
the lieutenant soon discovered when he made 
a forced landing because a worker had left 
a hammer in the engine. 

At the waf's end, Ernest, his brother 
George, an infantry captain, and Moore, a 
first lieutenant in the U.S Army Air Service, 
traveled all over Germany, picking up sou- 
venirs. However, they were enterprising and 
picked up items that were scarce in this 
country and yet inexpensive in Germany 
because of infiation—articles like German 
Army binoculars, cameras, lenses, police dogs, 
and ship models. 

From this start, after their return to the 
United States, was born Henderson Bros., 
importers, and the three friends alternately 
took summer trips to Europe to purchase 


- their varied goods. 


One item on which the partners took a 
flier that almost turned out to be a failure 
was a German ersatz suit, which retailed at 
only 50 cents. The suit turned out to be 
made of paper and unfortunately tended to 
disintegrate in the rain leaving customers 
occasionally in distress during moist 
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weather. The alert Importers eventually 
found a market for them, however, and no 
complaints. They sold their stock to a Chi- 
cago undertaking concern who used the 
sults in their business. 

Immediately atfer the war, young Hender- 
son obtained a Job with General Electric in 
Schenectady, N. T., but after a year returned 
to Boston and rejoined his former room- 
mate, Moore, for graduate study at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Radio was in its infancy in 1920 when 
Henderson and Moore were studying in the 
M.I. T. laboratories. Good sets with loud- 
speakers cost a lot of money, but the part- 
ners discovered that with the profit from 
importing activities they could assemble 
radios and sell them for $89.50, well below 
any competition. 

They put together the first sets them- 
selves, but after they got into production 
formed the World Radio Corp., and as the 
popularity of radio increased and the boom 
years came, they had 30 retall stores spotted 
around New England and were grossing 81 
million a year. 

In the depression thirtles, the partners 
bought control of an investment company, 
Beacon Participations, for $10,111. They 
used this company to purchase real estate 
at deflated prices and within 5 years were 
in control of $30 million worth. It was 
through Beacon that they made their en- 
trance into the hotel business with the pur- 
chase of the Hotel Continental in Cambridge, 
Mass., which they bought in 1934 at an auc- 
tion as an experiment, 

By 1939, the chain had four hostelries in- 
cluding the Sheraton in Boston, from which, 
with typical shrewdness, it derived its name. 
The hotel had a new neon roof sign, This 
helped influence the adoption of the name 
and urn symbol of the 18th century cabinet- 
maker, Thomas Sheraton, whom antiquarian 
Henderson had always admired. 

In 1941, the complex capital structure of 
Henderson and Moore's various investment 
companies was simplified into one top in- 
vesting company entirely financed by one 
class of stock. The company continued to 
pick up hotels and office buildings from 
banks, insurance companies and bondhold- 
ers’ committees that were having a hard time 
then. In 1943, it shifted from the invest- 
ment company status to become Sheraton 
Corp., a real estate owner and manager. 
From then on, the Sheraton chain expanded 
rapidly, and in 1946, through an exchange of 
stock, the corporation took over the ailing 
U.S. Realty & Investment Co., acquiring 
valuable real estate and a listing on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

Starting in Boston and Cambridge, Shera- 
ton moved outward, taking in Worcester, 
Rochester, New York, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, St. Louis, and eventually San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, as well as eastern 
Canada with the purchase of seven hotels in 
the Cardy and Ford chains in 1949 and 1950. 
During the acquisition of these properties, 
Henderson and Moore instituted scientific 
methods of cost-cutting and management. 
Experts in interior decoration, engineering, 
personnel, entertainment, public relations 
and advertising were put to work providing 
the hotels with the best possible services and 
all benefited from the economy of control 
purchasing within the framework of local 
autonomy. 

In 1956, in a $30 million deal, Sheraton 
bought the Eppley chain of 22 hotels. 

Until 1957, Sheraton had followed a policy 
of buying existing hotels and converting 
them to the high standards set, but in that 
year the first Sheraton-bullt hotel opened 
in Philadelphia—the $16 million, 1,000-room 
Sheraton, 

Another phase of Sheraton expansion be- 
gan. The 8615 million luxury skyrere per 
Sheraton-Dallas opened this spring. The 
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200-room Sheraton Inn in Binghampton, 
N.Y., opened this spring and a 300-room hotel 
in Portland, Oreg., opened at the end of 
September. Other projects are underway at 
Baltimore, Md.; San Juan, PR.; Kingston, 
Jamaica; Edmonton, Alberta; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Oakland, Calif.; and Houston, Tex. 

Despite all his corporation activities and 
the numerous hobbies he pursues, Mr. Hen- 
derson still reserves time for civic duties. 
During 1956-57, he served as president of the 
Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce, and 
was also a director of the United Fund drive. 
Mr. Henderson is now chairman of the board, 
Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce; he 
will soon retire as president of the World 
Trade Center in New England, in whose be- 
half he has been active in promoting inter- 
national business for the prosperity and de- 
velopment of the six-State area. 

In his spare time during the past year, 
Mr. Henderson has completed the manu- 
script of a book to be entitled “The World 
of Mr. Sheraton,” to be released by David 
McKay Publishers, next February. 

Mr. Henderson married the former Mary 
C. Stephens in 1923, and they have five chil- 
dren: Ernest III: Victoria Lee (Mrs. Thomas 
Mott Osborne II): Augusta Gurney deBunsen 
(Mrs. J. Carleton Petrone, Jr.): Barclay 
Stephens; and Mary Caldwell Stephens. 
There are currently seven grandchildren. 


Johnny Kemp: 1960 National Easter 
Seal Child 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. QUENTIN BURDICK 


: OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
privileged and proud to pay tribute today 
to a young fellow North Dakotan who is 
an inspiration to all America and espe- 
cially to all children and adults who live 
with crippling handicaps. He is, 
furthermore, outstanding proof of the 
fact that America cares what happens 
to its crippled. 

This young man—10-year-old John 
Daniel Kemp of Bismarck, N. Dak., is the 
son of John B. Kemp, civil engineer in 
charge of the Federal roadbuilding proj- 
ect in western North Dakota. He is also 
the 1960 national easter seal child, 
chosen in recognition of his almost in- 
credible conquest of a major handicap. 

Johnny was born with only stumps 
of arms and legs. Today, because of the 
combined forces of many individuals, 
public and private health agencies 
brought to bear on his rehabilitation, 
and because of his own indomitable 
spirit, Johnny Kemp plays baseball, 
football, and marbles. He swims, draws, 
and writes. He attends regular school 
and gets better than average grades. 
He is an active member of a Cub Scout 
troop, He is a daily communicant at his 
church and he has a Sunday newspaper 
route. He is fully accepted as one of the 
boys in his neighborhood. All of this he 
accomplishes on two artificial legs and 
With two hook hands. It is his ambi- 
tion to be a doctor. 

Johnny is in Washington to further 
the annual Easter seal campaign of the 
National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults and its affiliated units in all 
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of our States. He is working so the di- 
versified professional services of this or- 
ganization may be extended to more 
crippled boys and girls in addition to 
the quarter of a million now being helped 
in Easter seal treatment centers 
throughout our Nation. He wants to 
see all erippled children have the same 
chance at rehabilitation he has had. 

In view of the fact that nearly 5 per- 
cent of our population presently can 
profit from care such as that provided 
by the Easter seal societies and because 
some 60,000 babies are born in this 
country each year with major crippling 
problems, and because Johnny Kemp 
appears here today as the representa- 
tive of these millions of Americans, I 
therefore, commend and congratulate 


John Daniel Kemp for his remarkable 


achievement in personal. rehabilitation, 
I wish him a long and useful and re- 
warding life and success to the Easter 
seal appeal for which he is working so 
unselfishly. 


Students Take Stock Plunge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, teachers in our public schools 
are continually finding new and novel 
ways to give students meaningful lessons 
on topics of great interest and useful- 
ness. I have the feeling that many of 
these experiments and programs go 
largely unnoticed outside the classroom; 
they are accepted as a matter of course 
by the teachers and the students. 

The Newark (N.J.) Evening News of 
March 10, however, did give considerable 
attention to one program in three civics 
classes in my hometown, Westfield, N.J. 
A teacher, James N. Sabbagh, has de- 
cided that the best way to help students 
understand the stock market is to help 
them participate in its activities, at least 
in a limited way. 

As chairman of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Securities, I was particularly 
interested in his methods and in the 
students’ response, which was decidedly 
enthusiastic. 

Mr. Sabbagh has again demonstrated 
that a good teacher will usually find a 
way to make the most intricate subject 
understandable and even enjoyable. 

At a time when American financial 
news is of worldwide importance, it is 
surely important for Americans to 
understand that news to the greatest 
possible extent. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Srupents TAKE STOCK PLUNGE 
(By Richard Y. Haver) 

WestTrieLtp.—The budding blue chip barons 
of Westfield are off to a slow start on the 
stock market, but optimism still prevalls. 

The youthful investors on the New York 
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Stock Exchange are members of three civics 
classes at Roosevelt Junior High School. 
They have pooled their resources, totaling 
$53, and taken the plunge on one share of 
common stock of Pennsylvania Rallroad and 
one of Detroit Steel. 

But the nature of the market being what 
it is, the students soon learned the pot of 
gold was not close at hand. In fact their 
holdings have taken a dip in value, with 
“Det Stl Cp” down from 24% (which the 
students paid) to 1914 late this week, and 
“Pa RR” off from 1544 to 14%, a new low 
for the year. 

MOANS AND GROANS 

“These kids aren't discouraged yet,” James 
N. Sabbagh, their teacher, observed. They 
still come charging into the classroom each 
day and head for the bulletin board to check 
the closing prices. Lately all I've been hear- 
ing are moans, but back they come the next 
— expecting to see the chart line on the 
rise.” 

The idea of purchasing stock was con- 
ceived by Sabbagh a year ago, but initial 
classwork was restricted to having pupils 
choose and follow a stock through the graph 
method. The experiment was so successful 
Sabbagh decided to have a more detailed 
program with this year's classes. 

The first step by the classes was the selec- 
tion of a board of directors, consisting of two 
members and one alternate from each of the 
three civics classes. The board chose a 
chairman, secretary, and treasurer and ‘de- 
cided that participation in the stock plan 
would be voluntary with a minimum of $1 
and maximum of $2 from a student. 

The board, which makes all decisions, 


. purchased the two stocks, with the remain- 


ing money held for miscellaneous expenses. 
The faculty adviser only makes recommen- 
dations and votes only to break ties. At the 
end of the school year the stock will be sold 
and the money returned in proportion to 
the investment, 

WALL STREET VISIT 

To gain firsthand experience about the 
operations of the stock e the three 
classes toured the Wall Street building in 
January, about 6 weeks after they had pur- 
chased the stocks. 

Sabbagh noted that “the students now 
have a better understanding of our basic 
economic, political, and social ideals. They 
are actually participating in free enterprise, 
but I should mention that their investments 
are by no means speculative, with the only 
objective capital gain. Such a practice would 
obviously destroy the purpose of our pro- 
gram.” 

But capital gain is not entirely forgotten. 
One student commented, “Right now it looks 
like I'm going to lose money on the deal, 
but it has been a great experience and fun 
just making like a financier.” 

His classmates are equally enthusiastic 
and agree the experience is a profitable one— 
academically, if not financially. 


It Is the Red Chinese Who Block 
Exchange of Newsmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


: OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor, I 
include the following article by Mr. Ros- 
coe Drummond from the New York Her- 
ald Tribune of March 19, 1960. It is 
strange that the erroneous notion is still 
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so widely held that it is our Government 
that is blocking responsible American 
hewsmen from going into Communist 
China to observe and report conditions 
there, when in fact it is the Red regime 
itself which blocks such entrance. Their 
detlon seems to be the orthodox Com- 
munist practice laid down by Lenin, In 
diplomacy words must never have any 
relation to deeds, otherwise how could 
it be diplomacy?” 

The article follows: 

THE Rep CHINESE—THEY BAR EXCHANGE or 
NEWSMEN 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

After 24, years of fruitless negotiation 
between the United States and Red China to 
bring about an exchange of working news- 
men, the evidence is conclusive that the 
Chinese Communists want to continue to 
talk about it—and seem determined to pre- 
vent it. 3 

Each side says that it favors reciprocal 
reporting privileges. 

Each side blames the other for the fact 
that nothing happens. 

From a study of all the official statements 
Made since the talks began in August, 
1957, it seems clear to me that the Chinese 
Communists do not want to exchange re- 
Porters with the United States but do not 
want to admit that they don't. 

Here are the reasons why this conclusion 
now is inescapable: 

1. Prom the beginning of the negotiations 
the United States has offered to Red China 
exactly the same rights and facilities for 
accreditation as the United States offered 
to every other country. Chinese Communist 
Correspondents would be admitted to the 
United States on the same basis as British, 
French, Indian, or Soviet correspondents— 
and vice versa, This equal treatment Red 

refuses to accept. 

2. Red China demands something different. 
It demands an advance agreement that a 
Precisely specified number of correspond- 
ents be guaranteed. Such an advance agree- 
ment would mean that by limiting its ap- 
plications, Red China conid require us to ad- 
mit any individual it chose to nominate or 
else force us into violation of the agreement. 
No other country in the world deals with 
Correspondents on this basis. 

3. The State Department has validated 

to Red China for the representa- 
tives of 30 American news-gathering organi- 
zations. Red China has granted but one 
Visa, this to John Strohm, an agricultural 
expert who wrote for the Newspaper Enter- 
Prise Association. Though claiming we pre- 
vent their correspondents from entering the 
United States, Red China has never made 
€ven one application for a U.S. visa so that 
We could permit them to do so. 

4. Even if Pelping wouldn't undertake a 
larger exchange of correspondents with us, 
the New York Herald Tribune recently sug- 
> Bested a one-for-one exchange. The Red 
Chinese didn't say “No.” They just didn't say 
anything. 3 

It was to this end that the president and 
editor of the Herald Tribune sent on De- 
cember 22 last a letter to Chou En-lal, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of the Chinese Peoples 
Republic, making the following proposal: 

Dran Ma. MINISTER! The New York Herald 
Tribune has long belleved that reciprocal 
reporting privileges in the Chinese Peoples 
Republic and in the United States would be 
beneficial to both our countries and would 
Promote better understanding between our 
People. To this end one of our most expe- 
rienced staff correspondents, who has served 
this newspaper for years, Mr. A. T. Steele, has 
applied for a Chinese visa. I am taking the 
liberty of asking {f you would give this your 
Personal consideration in the hope that you 
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also believe it would be desirable to have 
American journalists in China and Chinese 
journalists in America, * * * 

“What I am suggesting, in good spirit and 
in good faith, is that one good way to begin 
is to take a modest and practical first step. 

would like to see any Chinese newspaper 
and the New York Herald Tribune join in 
making such a beginning, which could well 
grow into larger reciprocal reporting privi- 
leges. For this purpose I hope you will au- 
thorize a visa for Mr. Steele and I feel sure 
Iam correct in saying that an application for 
a U.S. visa for a Chinese correspondent will 
be welcomed in Washington. 

“ROBERT M. WHITE II.“ 


Two days after this letter was cabled to 
the Embassy of the Chinese Peoples Republic 
in London, the Herald Tribune received a 
cable from Yeh Shou-tseng, Third Secretary 
of the Embassy, stating that the letter 
had been received and transmitted to Peiping. 

Result: Total silence; no visa for Mr, 
Steele; no visa request from any Chinese cor- 
respondent. 


Fort Scott National Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


k OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, few 
Midwest cities can boast the historical 
significance of Fort Scott, Kans., evi- 
dences of which have been remarkably 
preserved. 

Camp Scott was commissioned in 1842 
as headquarters for troops and a few 
years later was officially named Fort 
Scott for the popular hero, Gen. Win- 
field Scott. 

In the period from 1862 to 1865 Fort 
Scott was a vital point in the proslavery 
and free-State guerrilla warfare. With 
slave territory to the east and free-State 
Kansas territory on the west, Fort Scott 
was the- center of the prewar conflict 
that gave the State the name of “Bleed- 
ing Kansas.” ; 

Today the military barracks of 184 
and one of the Civil War blockhouses, 
Fort Blair, are still standing on Fort 
Scott's historical site, the Carroll Plaza. 
The blockhouse, built in 1863, has re- 
cently been restored to its original form 
and surrounded by an embankment with 
a Civil War cannon at the entrance. It 
stands behind Headquarters House on a 
bluff that overlooks the north approach 
of the more than 100-year-old military 
road. Other buildings still standing at 
the site are officers’ quarters buildings, 
hospital building, and bakery. 

Local organizations and many promi- 
nent citizens in our State are endeavor- 
ing to have this area designated as a na- 
tional park. 

At a current session of the Kansas 
Legislature, meeting in January of this 
year, Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 
6 was unanimously adopted, urging and 
requesting Congress to speedily act on 
pending bills which would establish a 
national historic site at Fort Scott, Kans. 

Last December I requested the De- 
partment of Interior to send representa- 
tives from the National Park Service to 
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Fort Scott to further evaluate the possi- 
bility of designating this area as a na- 
tional park. I am glad to report that 
this visit has been made, and their re- 
port is being further evaluated by the 
National Park Service. 


An editorial written by Fred Brinker- 
hoff, editor of the Pittsburg Headlight & 
Sun, in regard to Fort Scott, appeared 
in the March 12 issue of that paper. Mr. 
Brinkerhoff is recognized as our State's 
outstanding authority on historical mat- 
ters and in view of the State’s centen- 
nial, which will be celebrated next year, I 
ask unanimous consent that this edito- 
cay be printed in the Appendix of the 

ECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A Spor IN HISTORY 


Fort Scott has received new encouragement 
in its efforts to have the old Military Estab- 
lishment site taken into the national park 
system. Service officials have just paid a 
visit to Fort Scott and been given informa- 
tion upon which there can be based a review 
of the proposal. This review has been 
promised. Other Government officials hav- 
ing to do with the proposal have reported 
adversely as to Fort Scott. Fort Scott, the 
military post, they have said, was not impor- 
tant enough in history to warrant its being 
taken Into the natio: park system. But at 
Fort Scott Monday night the visiting officials 
were told of the significance of the old post 
in history and furnished with documentary 
evidence. Unfortunately eastern influence 
on the bodies making decisions, is great. 
Many of these persons never can see any 
value in anything in the Midwest, Here, 
Officials are dealing with a subject that in- 
volves the Civil War and the years imme- 
diately preceding that war. The big battles 
and campaigns of the Civil War were east of 
the Mississippi, the largest ones in coastal 
or near-coastal areas. Historians of the pe- 


-riod naturally devoted most attention to the 


major struggles in the East. Later, atten- 
tion has been given the war in the West, 
meaning the Mississippi valley and nearby, 
on the east side of the Mississippi. Histori- 
cal appraisals were sound and so historians 
have long bypassed the war on the western 
border, the battles and campaigns and other 
operations west of the Mississippi. But it 
should be crystal clear that the Civil War 
history cannot be written without including 
the operations west of the Mississippi, 
Grant's early operations were in Missouri. 
Sherman had a command in that State. The 
possession of St. Louis was a vital thing for 
the Union cause. Missouri territory from St. 
Louis to Independence or Leavenworth was 
tremendously important to the Union cause. 
The Confederates fully recognized this fact. 
They organized operations and early battles, 
Wilson’s Creek near Springfield and Pea 
Ridge in northern Arkansas were of great 
significance in the developing war. 

For 4 years the armies of Price and other 
Confederate leaders campaigned through 
southwestern Missouri and northwestern 
Arkansas. There was action over in Indian 
territory in which Indian troops were in- 
volved, Up and down the Kansas border, 
from Westport south to Fort Smith and 
beyond in Arkansas the conflict raged. 
Throughout the entire war the rehabilitated 
Fort Scott—a post created 20 years before 
‘for the protection of the white settlers 
against the Indians—was used as a supply 
station for the Union troops operating in 
(Kansas, Missouri, and Indian territory. 
Fort Scott was threatened by the Confederate 
forces throughout the war but it never was 
taken and stood there as a base of supplies 
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and the mobilizing point for Federal troops. 
And still Interior Department officials cannot 
see that Fort Scott had real significance in 
the Civil War. 

Surely no history of the Civil War that 
overlooked the war west of the Mississippi, 
the war on the western border, could be writ- 
ten. No history of the war on the border, 
the war west of the Mississippi, that ignored 
Fort Scott as a major place, could be written. 

The old buildings at Fort Scott, the plaza, 
and the grounds around that were in the 
establishment should in simple justice to 
millions of Americans who in future years 
will be touring their country to take a look 
at history firsthand, be put into the national 
park system. 


Johnson’s Position Stronger Than Ever 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
of March 13, 1960, from the Abilene Re- 
porter-News, Abilene, Tex.: 

JOHNSON'S POSITION STRONGER THAN EVER 


It was no surprise when the Senate of 
the United States refused to impose a gag- 
rule on 18 southern Senators who were fili- 
bustering against a new civil rights bill. 

It requires a two-third vote of all Senators 
present and voting to impose cloture on 
debate. The actual vote by which cloture 
was rejected was 53 against, only 42 for, or 
about 22 votes shy of the required two- 
thirds. 


Senators on both sides of the party aisles 
crossed over to put the quietus of cloture. 
Whereas it is conceivable that two-thirds of 
all Senators might vote for some form of 
civil rights legislation, the point at issue 
was a gray horse of another color; namely, 
preservation of unlimited debate in a body 
that has shown a traditional hostility to 
gag rule. 

Eventually, perhaps, some sort of civil 
rights measure will be put through; but it 
won't be what the extremists sought, and it 
could be something the South can live with 
without stultifying its views on the subject. 

More than likely, the bill that passes, if 
any, will more closely resemble the moderate 
measure introduced by Senate Majority 
Leader LYNDON JOHNSON in January, a meas- 
ure denounced by press and politicians of 
the South in ringing tones, than the admin- 
istration measure introduced later, 

This writer pointed out at the time that 
Senator JOHNSON might feel that acceptance 
of a moderate bill, like his own, was prefera- 
ble to having a much more severe group of 
laws shoved down the South's throat by a 
coalition of Republican and northern liberal 
Democrats. 

The result of the vote on cloture, along 
with one or two other Senate actions at the 
time, strengthening this view, and the 
raucous outcry against JOHNSON in the Deep 
South may simmer down without any per- 
manent impairment of his presidential am- 
bitions, if any. 

Senator Jounson's mastery of Senate lead - 
ership suffered no backset in the hullaballoo 
over cloture. The man is still in command 
of the situation, the most powerful single 
figure in the Nation's Capital. 

Those who had begun to count him out as 
a presidential potential might find it ex- 
pedient to revise their estimate. 
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East-West Center for Cultural and 
Technical Interchange 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HIRAM L. FONG 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, recently 
the Globe-Gazette of Mason City, Iowa, 
published a very apt editorial entitled 
“Hawaii Is Indeed Crossroads of World." 

The March 1, 1960, editorial points to 
Hawaii as the meeting place and link 
between East and West, between Orient 
and Occident, ; 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial, calling attention to the proposed 
International Center at the University 
of Hawaii, be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 

Hawa IS INDEED CROSSROADS OF WORLD 


Manifest destiny has a peculiarly impor- 
tant role for our 50th State, Hawali. That's 
to be a meeting place and link between East 
and West, between Orient and Occident. 

With the granting of statehood to the 
islands, the opportunity and the challenge 
have been expanded. And, it should be 
added straightway, the Hawaiians are ready. 

An International Center, integrated with 
existing facilities of the University of Hawail 
and the State of Hawail, has been set in 
motion. Its program is complete and far- 
reaching. 

Students from abroad, especially south- 
eastern Asia, as well as American youth, will 
study and consider together the trends of 
history and the pressing international issues. 

An international training facility, utilizing 
the university's best minds, will train Asian 
students in agriculture, community services, 
education, health, industry, and social wel- 
fare. 

Scholarships and fellowships to the center 
will be provided for selected Asian and Amer- 
ican students, Distinguished teachers from 
both Asia and the Western World will be 
atallable. 

Translations of significant materials to and 
from English and Asian languages is planned, 
Tutors and counselors with a mastery of both 
eastern and western languages will live in 
the special dormitories. 

The University of Hawall in a half cen- 
tury has grown from a single college to 7, 
from 500 students to 7.000, from a faculty 
of 13 to 500. 

Under the guidance of Dr. Gregg M. Sin- 
clair, who served as president for many years, 
the university placed special emphasis on its 
departments of Asian studies. 4 

Now, in retirement but still vigorous, Gregg 
Sinclair is giving much time and attention 
to this international center of which we 
speak. It's constantly in his thoughts and 
dreams, ` 

This year the Hawaiian Legislature revealed 
its concern by appropriating half a million 
dollars to construct the first unit of a build- 
ing to house foreign students. 

Two hundred students from other lands, 
most of them Asians, already attend the 
university under visas. The international 
center would be a projection and amplifica- 
tion of existent activities. 

The oriental collection of the Sinclair 
Library, established in the thirties, contains 
75,000 volumes and some 350 periodicals, 
with newspapers published in Chinese, Japa- 
nese, and Korean, 
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Admitting Hawail to statehood, after hav- 
ing granted Independence to the Philippines, 
was a 10 strike for American prestige in the 
uncommitted parts of the world. 

President Eisenhower in several public 
utterances has directed attention to the 
strategic situation of the Hawaiian Islands. 

“To the islands,” he once observed, “Asia 
and Europe and the Western Hemisphere 
have contributed their peoples and their cul- 
tures to display a unique example of a com- 
munity that is a successful laboratory of 
human brotherhood.” 

The active interest and support of main- 
land Americans in making this manifest 
destiny materialize will be welcomed, we are 
assured. 


Southern Senators at the Pass of 
Thermopylae 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, in yester- 
day’s Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser, 
there appeared an article entitled, 
Southern Senators at the Pass of Ther- 
mopylae,” by Judge Walter B. Jones. 

This is a tribute to the 18 southern 
Senators who are presently battling for 
constitutional government and States 
rights. This article should be read by 
all liberty-loving people: 

SOUTHERN SENATORS AT THE Pass OF 
'THERMOPYLAE 


(By Judge Walter B. Jones) 


Two of the most heroic fights in all re- 
corded history are the battle at the Pass of 
Thermopylae and the defense of the Alamo 
during the war for Texan independence. 

You recall that during one of the wars 
between the Persians and the Greeks, 480 
B.C., the defense of the little pass leading 
from northern to central Greece by King 
Leonidas and 300 Spartans made history 
which will never be forgotten. The Spar- 
tans opposed the Persian Army of about 
40,000 soldiers, holding the mountain pass 
for a whole day after the treacherous 
Ephlaltes showed the Persians an unguarded 
pass over the mountains so they could at- 
tack the Spartans in the rear. When it was 
suggested to the Spartan leaders that they 
should retreat because the Persians had 80 
many archers, the flight of their arrows 
would darken the sky, the Spartan remarked: 
“So much the better, we shall fight in the 
shade.” 

The 300 Spartans stood their ground, 
Leonidas was killed and not a Spartan was 
left alive. Years after a monument was 
erected at Thermopylae to the gallant Spar- 
tans. This was the epitaph: 


Go tell the Spartans, thou that passeth by, 
That here, obedient to their laws, we lie. 


Then history tells how Travis, Bowie, and 
Crockett and 180 Americans defended the 
Alamo in 1836. They were besieged by 7,000 
Mexicans under Santa Anna for 2 weeks. 
The Americans were all killed and massa- 
cred, but around them lay dead 1,500 Mexi- 
can soldiers. Remember the Alamo” became 
the war cry of the Texans. 

And so today there stands in the U.S. Sen- 
ate at Washington a group of 18 southern 
Senators battling with Spartan-like courage 
for constitutional government, waging heroic 
struggle against an overwhelming majority 
from the rest of the country. 
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Who are these 18 southern Senators? 
What States made them Senators of the 
United States? 

Lister H. and JOHN J. SPARKMAN repre- 
zent Alabama; JOHN L. MCCLELLAN and J. W. 
FPunenicur, Arkansas; SPESSAaRD L. HOLLAND 
GEORGE A. SMATHERS, Florida; RICHARD 


Joun C. STENNIS, Mississippi; Sam J. ERVIN, 
JR. and B. Evererr JORDAN, North Carolina; 
OLIN D. JoHNsTON and Strom THURMOND, 
South Carolina; and Harry F. Byrd and A. 
Wiis Roperrson, Virginia. 

These Senators of the United States from 
nine Southern States represent the very 
flower of American statesmanship, Their 
total length of service in the Senate is 261 
Years. Russet and Bran have been in the 
Senate for 27 years, Lisrer HILL 22 years, 

and MCCLELLAN 17 years, JOHNSTON 
ot South Carolina 16 years, HOLLAND, ROBERT- 
SON, and SPARKMAN 14 years, and other 
Southern Senators for many, many years. 

Seven of the U.S. Senators have served as 
Governors of their States: HOLLAND, RUSSELL, 
TALMADGE, ELLENDER, JOHNSTON, THURMOND, 
and Brno. Many of them served in the 
House of Representatives for term after 

Many of them were great trial judges 
and one of them a member of the supreme 
Court of his State. 

These Southern Senators of the United 
States hold the chairmanships of nine power- 
Tul Senate standing committees: ELLENDER of 


Carolina, Post Office and Civil Service. 
These great statesmen from nine Southern 
States, with loftiness of purpose, are standing 
in the Senate hour after hour, day after day, 
Waging, under the leadership of Senator 
RUSSELL, a courageous battle against the 
. Civil rights bill, a bill which would take 
away from the States of the Union their 
time-honored right to determine the qualifi- 
Cations of voters in the State. The bill 
Would place the rights of the States in this 
respect under referees appointed by Federal 
Judges and would nullify the State constitu- 
tions. The bill would enact punitive legis- 
lation against the South. Its aim is to 
Punish the South because it stands for 
Obedience to the Constitution. 
The States have never delegated to the 
eral Government at Washington the 
bower to control elections in the States. 
There is not one line in the Federal Con- 
Stitution giving either Congress or Federal 
Judges the power to control and direct elec- 
tions and voting in the States. The Ameri- 
can Bill of Rights distinctly says that the 
Powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the States, are reserved to the States re- 
SPoctively, or to the people.” 
It is a tragic thing that a partisan majority 
Congress, on the grounds of political 
necessity, are attempting to change our form 
or Government. This majority seeks to take 
Sway from the States power that has always 
longed to tifem, and give to Federal courts 
and judges a power the Federal Constitution 
denies to them. The letter of the Consti- 
tution has not changed in all the years since 
its adoption, It speaks today as it did when 
it came from the hands of its framers, and it 
Speaks plainly against the civil rights meas- 
ure now before the Senate. 
Northern papers and magazines, the New 
York Times, the Herald-Tribune, Life, Time, 
k, and other publications, denounce the 
18 statesmen from the South, when they 
Ought to be praising them for their courage 
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and determination in battling for the pres- 
ervation of the Constitution. These Sena- 
tors are pictured as standing in the way of 
the right to vote, and this they are not doing. 
They are standing for the Constitution. 
They are battling for the preservation of 
States’ rights for local self-government, and 
they stand in the Senate unafraid and 
undaunted. 

As I think of these 18 American statesmen, 
representing 9 Southern States in the 
Senate of the United States, and recall their 
courageous stand—call it “filibuster” if you 
want to, and propably Leonidas at Ther- 
mopylae and Crockett and Bowie at the 
Alamo fllibustered.“ too—I recall William 
Wetmore Story's stirring words: 


Speak, History! Who are Life's victors? 
Unroll thy long annals and say, 

Are they whom the world called the vic- 
tors—who won the success of a day? 

The martyrs, or Nero? The Spartans, who 
fell at Thermopylae's tryst, 

Or the Persians and Xerxes? His judges, or 
Socrates? Pilate, or Christ? 


Cuba and Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr.SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an article en- 
titled “Cuba and Communism,” which 
was published today in the Wall Street 
Journal. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CUBA AND COMMUNISM—BUSINESS, PROFES- 
SIONAL Men NEAR DESPAIR AS LEFTISTS’ 
Power GROWS— TEN OF GOVERNMENT'S TOP 
50 ARE Reps on SYMPATHIZERS; PATROLS 
Teach Younc—Kryr Joss FOR FOREIGN 
LEFTISTS 


(By Cal Brumley and Ed Cony) 


Havana.—“Now, our country is nobody's 
private property. It is collective property 
that is to say, the people's. 

One worker is not going to go on exploit- 
ing the other workers. All rewards will be 
equal. If we establish 10.factories, one earn- 
ing much, the others less, we will not reward 
one more than the others. No, sir.“ 

These words are Fidel Castro's. He uttered 
them one night recently over TV as he told 
the Cuban people what his revolutionary gov- 
ernment had irf mind for them. At the very 
least it must be described as a form of 
socialism. And many, both here and in the 
United States, see it as a communism. 

A young Cuban businessman, still in his 
twenties, says in bitter, exasperated tones: 
“It doesn't matter that Fidel himself isn't 
a Communist. Just look at what his govern- 
ment is doing. Study the decrees they're 
issuing.” 

A. US. official in Washington offers this 
appraisal: We see nothing to stop the left- 
ward drift of Castro. The Communists seem 
to know the right buttons to push to get the 
reaction from him they want. The Reds 
couldn't ask for a better front man than 
Fidel.“ 

A LEFTWARD MARCH 

A visitor to Havana is struck by the de- 
gree of unanimity among business and pro- 
fessional groups here—both Cuban and for- 
eign—that Prime Minister Castro's govern- 
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ment marches leftward at an accelerated 
pace and that there’s no hope of stopping it. 

A few months ago these same people 
weren't nearly so pessimistic. There was a 
feeling then that the influence of moderate 
advisers would limit Mr. Castro's leftward 
dritt. But many of these moderates since 
then have quit the government or have been 
fired. Now the increasingly violent anti- 
U.S. line of the government and the spate of 
government decrees affecting business ad- 
versely are seen as the results of calculated 
Communist policy. Business and profes- 
sional men here now commonly accept the 
view that the Communists have penetrated 
deeply into the government, the army, the 
labor unions and the educational system. 

This view may be biased, of course. Many 
business and professional men, in these 
groups, especlally those in the American 
colony here, have viewed Mr. Castro with 
suspicion right from the start. And some, 
attracted by the seeming stability offered 
by the Batista regime, were considered pro- 
Batista almost until Castro's predecessor 
fled on January 1, 1959. 

While it may be subjective, the concern 
over the Castro government is genuine, and, 
it’s shared by foreign diplomats and other 
impartial observers here. Businessmen are 
close to despair. “Castro will take every 
last acre of land we have, eventually, and 
drive us right out of the country,” gloomily 
predicts an American sugar executive here. 
Already, this official has seen men from the 
Institute for Agrarian Reform (I.N.R.A.) 
take 3,000 head of his company's cattle and 
burn the IN. R. A. brand into them. “We 
have no receipt or no idea of what—if any- 
thing—the government will pay us for 
them,” he says. 

The vice president of another American- 
owned sugar company says flatly: They are 
deliberately out to destroy private enter- 
prise in Cuba,” 

HIGHER LABOR COSTS, TAXES 

A man in another line of business—he 
asks that it not be identified—says without 
the slightest bit of hope that he can last 
perhaps 3 more months. “Then,” he 
says, “I will have to close down because of 
the higher labor costs, higher taxes and de- 
clining business. But it is forbidden to 
close down. So the government will inter- 
vene (seize and operate the business with- 
out formally expropriating it), In normal 
times I'd have an equity of $400,000. But 
now I won't get a cent. I will have to leave 
Cuba and try to start over again somewhere 
else.“ 

A Cuban businessman in a service industry 
reports he sees long-time business clients 
“being ruined every day.” He ts certain it is 
no accident. “Cuba today follows the 
straight party line. Some people say Fidel 
uses the Reds. I think it is the other way 
around. He's a virtual prisoner of the Com- 
munists.” 

Although it is a matter of debate whether 
Mr. Castro is anyone's prisoner, Communists 
certainly do have a chance to get his ear. 
One man here whose job it is to analyze the 
political scene estimates that 10 of the top 50 
Government posts are now held by Commu- 
nists or extreme leftists. “All of them are in 
key positions,” he adds. And an associate of 
his observes: “It’s really academic whether 
these men carry Communist Party cards in 
their pockets or not.” 

LEADING LEFTISTS 

Among the 10 top leftists are such individ- 
uals as Raul Castro, Fidel's brother and chicf 
of the army; Ernesto “Che” Guevara, the Ar- 
gentine reyolutionary who heads the Na- 
tional Bank; Antonio Nunez Jimenez, chief 
of INRA, which has become a sort of super- 
state with a mission to run a large slice of 
the economy; Armando Hart, who holds the 
Education post in the Cabinet; Foreign Min- 
ister Raul Roa, described as a “semi-Red 
with a long-held hatred of the United 
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States“; and Osmani Cienfuegos, Minister of 
Public Works. 

These key men are bringing others of like 
ilk into the Government to fill posts just un- 
der the top rank, as well as posts down the 
line. “Communists are sprinkled all the way 
through the Government now.“ sums up one 
informed American. Che Guevara, for in- 
stance, in the short time since he succeeded 
moderate Felipe Pazos as head of the Na- 
tional Bank, has brought in a new general 
manager, a new secretary of the bank, a new 
chief of the loan department, and a new head 
of the monetary stabilization fund. “They 
all sympathize with Che politically, and you 
know what that means,” says one U.S. ofi- 


cial. 

A Cuban businessman says: In my limited 
contacts with the bank, I've run into at least 
five Communists—a majority of them from 
other countries. One Chilean told me the 
party had ordered him up here to help out 
the revolution.” 

While no one has been able to make an 
exact count of the Communists and pro- 
Communists who have been coming into 
Cuba from other lands to help out, the 
number is considerable. One man in the 
Government ventures there are “at least 300” 
of these foreign technicans from Chile, 
Guatemala, Peru, Argentina, and Mexico. 
It is too early for the Russian technicians 
to be appearing under the new Cuban-Rus- 
sian trade and aid pact, but there is no 
doubt they'll be coming soon. 


A RUSSIAN BEACHHEAD 


In Washington a U.S. official says bluntly: 

“he Cuban-Soviet pact gives Russia a prop- 
aganda and subversion beachhead in Latin 
America such as they’ve never had before, 
The Soviet technicians will begin to pour in 
soon.” 
Already, the Cuban Government is aiding 
Reds from other lands. Latin Communists, 
unable to get passports from their home gov- 
ernments to visit European or Asian coun- 
tries, come to Havana. Here, they get these 
highly prized documents from the Castro 
regime just as if they were Cuban citizens. 

Although these passport irregularities have 
been a well-kept secret, a source in Havana 
in a position to know the situation says: 
They began issuing these passports 6 to 8 
months ago, and since then, there’s been an 
uninterrupted flow of Latin Communists to 
such cities as Vienna, Geneva, Cairo, Peiping, 
and Moscow.” 

Communist influence in the Government 
spreads out to infect many other areas of 
Cuban life. Consider the handiwork of 
Education Minister Hart, who has completely 
reorganized the school system. Private 
school owners fear his Decree 2099, which 
spells out the reorganization, threatens the 
end of private schools in Cuba. 

Paragraph 178 of the decree, for instance, 
gives the Government the right to intervene 
in any school whenever Government educa- 
tion officials “consider this measure con- 
venient because of problems which would 
affect educational interests.” This broad, 
ill-defined power “means one student can go 
up to the education ministry and complain 
that we have disorder in the classroom—and 
that is all it will take for the Government to 
seize the school,” says one educator. “Or 
one parent or one teacher could do it,” he 
adds. 

HIGHER TEACHER PAY 


Private schools already are being buffeted 
by a decree of the Minister of Labor which 
has raised teachers’ salaries from 22 to 100 
percent. A stiff tax increase has raised costs, 
too. “And at the same time, our income is 
going down,” says the director of one prl- 
vate school getting out his books and show- 
ing a visitor that his February billings were 
off 36 percent from February, 1959. “We 
depend on the economy of the country,” he 
says. “Some people can no longer afford to 
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send their children to us; others are leaving 
the country.” This educator is convinced 
his school will be either bankrupt or inter- 
vened before the next school year rolls 
around, and he claims this is just what the 
Government wants. 

Next year, all Cuban schoolchildren are 
supposed to learn their geography from a new 
book by LN.R.A..Chief Nunez Jimenez. This 
“revolutionary geography” will expose the 
young students to political and economic 
ideas heavily flavored with Marxism and gen- 
erously seasoned with nationalism. 

One passage holds that whoever owns the 
lands, mines, woods and other national 
wealth will dominate transportation, com- 
merce and industry, too. “Political control 
is only a consequence of economic control,” 
Mr. Nunez Jimenez adds. From this Marxist 
idea, he goes on to say that foreign com- 
panies dominate the sugar industry, “the 
basic wealth” of Cuba. He also points to 
foreign control over mining concessions, 

He says this concentration of “wealth in 
North American hands weakens” Cuba. He 
claims it dilutes the culture, habits, folk- 
lore “and even our language.” He dcplores 
the tendency in Cuba to call “bodegas” gro- 
cery stores, and “esculas” schools. “The 
greatest task for Cuba today is to struggle 
against all this, so the land will be ours, the 
mines nationalized, the industries run by 
us,” Mr. Nunez Jimenez exhorts his youthful 
readers. 

STRESS ON U.S. EXPLOITATION 

It certainly is no secret that the army in- 
doctrinates its recruits, One American here 
explains that almost every course of army 
instruction includes “discussions on the 
revolutions.” He says the instructors em- 
phasize American “exploitation” of Cuba. No 
less a figure than Che Guevara, as head of 
army training, directs the indoctrination pro- 

am. 

*in addition to the regular army, thousands 
of other Cubans are getting the rudiments 
of military training in workers“ militia, 
farmers’ militia and in student militia. And 


the training includes “civic indoctrination”, 


as well as close-order drill. 

“In this indoctrination, they don't openly 
talk of communism,” says a Havana business- 
man, “Instead, they say there are two sides 
in the world—the capitalists and the social- 
ists. We have four of our own workers here 
in the office teking the course and already 
they tell us they're on the side of the Social- 
ists, All four are good Catholics, too, but 
they've been brainwashed,” says this busi- 
nessman sadly. 

One rule on militia membership: Excluded 
are Cuban employees holding responsible 
positions in foreign companies. 

Cultivation of the young mind is being 
pursued through a militia-type program, as 
well as through school books, One Cuban 
here tells this story: “My 15-year-old son 
joined a juvenile patrol at the urging of his 
friends who told him he'd learn scouting and 
marching. They picked up the boys in 
Jeeps and station wagons and took them to 
the Cabana military fortress for training.” 

POLITICAL AWAKENING 


This parent didn’t become concerned until 
suddenly he began hearing his son talking 
about “oppression of the masses” and about 
“imperialist capitalists exploiting the Cuban 
people.“ He found his son's sudden “polit- 
ical awakening” stemmed from indoctrina- 
tion classes with the Juvenile patrol, 

For the training of even younger minds, 
there are the “infant patrols’—children not 
yet in thelr teens. 

In the CTC, the Cuban labor federation, 
there are no card-carrying Communists 
among the top 13 members of the governing 
group. David Salvador, head of the CTC, 
was expelled from the Communist Party in 
1951. But there is no indication that he has 
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drifted very far to the right since then. At 
least three other Communist sympathizers 
are among the federation’s top 13, including 
Jesus Soto of the textile workers and two 
officials of the bank workers’ union. Arrayed 
against these four are two anti-Communists 
and seven nonentities, according to one 
American labor specialist here. 

This man puts his finger on what he re- 
gards as two examples of Red penetration of 
labor: Hoy, the Communist newspaper, is 
sold—or given away if it can't be sold—in 
almost every workplace where there are un- 
jon members. The workers’ militia is right 
out of the Communist handbook,” he says. 

Another labor specialist here contends: 
“The CTC isn’t a labor movement any more, 
but rather a well-organized labor wing of 
the Castro government.” This man notes 
the CTC has recently extended a 6-month 
no-strike agreement. He also cites a new 
labor law under which the Minister of Labor, 
a Government official, is to have the say 
in new hiring. The law provides that the 
Minister make a census of the unemployed. 
Thereafter, when an employer wants to hire 
someone, the Labor Minister will submit a 
list of those eligible. 


GETTING OUT THE MILITIA 


One assigned task for the labor movement: 
To trot out the workers’ militia for Castro- 
called public demonstrations. , 

Communist influence in Cuba today seems 
to exceed greatly its relatively small nu- 
merical strength. Party membership has 
expanded about 50 percent since the revo- 
lution, but it still numbers only about 18,000 
in this nation of nearly 7 million people. 

Actually, the Cuban people have little 
appetite for communism when it is openly 
identified. This may help explain the vio- 
lent reaction of the Castro regime to any 
charge of Communist influence in the Gov- 
ernment. Anyone who criticizes the Gov- 
ernment as Communist-leaning faces the 
charge of being a counterrevolutionary. 

Some anti-Communist groups are begin- 
ning to appear. A Catholic youth group 
has been distributing anti-Communist pam- 
phlets, for instance. One of its most suc- 
cessful ones: A leaflet linking Cuban Com- 
munists to the Batista regime, which did 
allow the party and its top members a cer- 
táin amount of freedom. With typical 
Cuban humor, the leaflet listed a telephone 
number to call for further details of the 
Communist-Batista ties, The number was 
that of the Communist Party. “They got 
hundreds of calls, we're told,” says one mem- 
ber of the youth group with relish. 

A newly organized group with anti-Red 
overtones is the Christian Democratic Move- 
ment, or the MDC as it's called. Said to 
be an embryonic political party, the MDC 
recently announced its aspirations. It 
called for free elections in Cuba as soon as 
possible, a fairly direct slap at the Castro 
government which shows not the slightest 
inclination to hold elections, 

The MDC also identified both commu- 
nism and neofascism as the great enemies 
facing Cuba. And it hinted strongly that 
the advocates of Marxism are out to subvert 
the revolution to their own ends. 

MDC leadership, primarily young Cuban 
lawyers and members of other professions, is 
considered sound, and some observera in 
Havana give the group a chance to develop 
eventually into a significant force in Cuban 
political affairs. The MDC emphasizes it 18 
not tied to the Catholic Church and draws 
its membership from non-Catholics as well as 
Catholics. 

In fact, one of the MDC’s present weak- 
nesses is considered a lack of Catholic Church 
support. So far the church has been sitting 
it out despite increasing anxiety among its 
priests and hierarchy over the Communist 
influence in the revolutionary government. 
One vigorous Havana priest who believes the 
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church should be taking a more active anti- 

Castro role, contends: “Up to now, the 

Hierarchy here has been intimidated.” 
PROPERTY RIGHTS, DIGNITY OF INDIVIDUAL 


Another churchman agrees in essence but 
Speaks hopefully of a pastoral letter which 
he says has been prepared and which he 
hopes the Cuban hierarchy will issue soon to 
be read in all Cuban parishes, a technique 
the church used recently in the Dominican 
Republic against Dictator Trujillo. The let- 
ter would defend the private property and 
the dignity of the individual, without direct- 
ly attacking Dr. Castro. 

There are also reports of small, isolated 
groups within the revolutionary movement 
Who are beginning to think in terms of 
diverting the revolution from its leftist 
course, 

There is also some unrest among students 
at Hayana University. A number of students 
recently have criticized the Government, and 

students have led a demonstration 
against Russia's Mikoyan when he visited Ha- 
vana to open the Soviet exhibit and sign the 
U.S.S.R.-Cuba trade-aid pact. There are re- 
Ports that Dr. Castro plans to install Foreign 
Roa as the new head of the univer- 
Sity to exercise firmer control over the 
Students. 

One Cuban cites a recent incident as con- 
tributing to student unrest: “Che Guevara 
made a speech at the university the other day 
Saying that the needs of the state will de- 

how many doctors we train in the 
future—not the wishes of individual stu- 
dents.” 

But like all other resistance groups, the 
Students are given not the slightest chance, 
right now anyway, of providing serious oppo- 
Sition to Dr. Castro, who still enjoys the 
adulation of the vast majority of his coun- 
trymen. 


Federal Pay Increases 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 

Presented the following statement 

to the Post Office Committee in regard 
to pay increases for postal workers. 

STATEMENT sy CONGRESSMAN LEONARD G. 

Wour, DEMOCRAT, or IOWA, IN SUPPORT OF 

4 PAY RAISE FOR POSTAL WORKERS AND OTH- 

ER FEDERAL EMPLOYEES, BEFORE THE HOUSE 

Posr Orricx AND CIVIL SERVICE COMMITTEE, 

Manch 22, 1960 

Mr. Chairman, I am wholeheartedly in 
favor of the enactment of legislation in this 
Session of the Congress to provide a pay 
False for our postal and other Federal em- 
Ployees. The wages of ‘these employees 
Should, without question, be brought up to 
the level of private industry for work re- 
q the same education, experience, 
training, skill, and intelligence. 

The facts speak for themselves. In a re- 
cent issues of Labor Week, it was pointed 
Cut that the average weekly “real” income of 
Federal workers (including Post Office em- 
Ployees) was down 3.3 percent from last year. 
These figures are based on basic data of the 
US. Departments of Labor, Commerce, and 
Agriculture, 

The most graphic single example of the 
need for a pay raise for our postal workers is 
in the fact that under the present pay scale, 
no mailman can qualify for a Federal Hous- 
ing Authority loan on even a $15,000 home. 
To guarantee a $15,000 home, the FHA re- 
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quires an annual salary of at least $5,384. 
No letter carrier in the entire United States 
is making such a salary. The average letter 
carrier's annual wage is $4,640. 
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To point up the problem which our postal 
employees are facing, I would like to set out 


the salaries being receiyed by 14 postal em- 
ployees in my district; 


Gross pay | Deducted | Dedneted | Deducted | Net pay | Number of 
Employee esch 2 for Fedoral | for retiré- | for insur- each 2 dependents 
weeks weeks 
0 $195. 19 h $12. 60 $1.9 3 
X * 12. 69 1. 50 $ 3 
No. k 12,19 1.25 5 
8 5 12.19 1,25 i 4 
5 12.69 1. 80 k 6 
y č 12. 69 1. 50 5 
5 A 5 12. 10 1.25 50. 3 
a NI. K 12.19 1.25 51.2 3 
0 10.75 1.25 ? 6 
x 1 . 12,19 1.25 54.36 2 
j s 11.40 1.25 54. 5 
ti 11.4 1.25 3 
2 > 11.49 1.25 2 
S 1244 125 3 
ee S — 6ũ ä ͤ̃—ĩ—c S 
It is not difficult to visualize the difficulty salute these fine Negro leaders. We con- 


a parent faces in trying to feed and clothe 
and house as many as five children, most 
of them in school, and a wife, on a salary 
of $72 or $73 a week. The grocery bill alone 
for a family of this size cannot be less than 
$40 a week—ata bare minimum. That leaves 
$33 a week to pay for transportation, housing, 
clothing, utilities, and doctor bills. 

Under the present pay scale, the postal 
employee receives less pay than the unskilled 
worker. Three Presidential vetoes have put 
this pay rate several years behind that of 
his fellow workers in private industry. If 
we expect to retain in the Federal service 
capable, efficient, and well-trained workers, 
we must pay them a livable wage. 

I urge, Mr. Chairman, that this committee 
report out at the earliest opportunity legis- 
lation to bring the salaries of postal and 
other Federal workers into line with present- 
day realities. 


Courageous Negro Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES O. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Courageous Negro Leadership,” 
written by Hon. James M. Ward, editor 
of the Jackson (Miss.) Daily News. Mr, 
Ward is a very able editor. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COURAGEOUS Necro LEADERSHIP 

A band of professional egotists, hate mon- 
gers, and racial agitators have invaded 
Jackson and this central Mississippi area 
within the past few hours in an attempt 
to organize lunch counter sitdown demon- 
strations by young Negro college students. 

The Jackson Daily News is aware of these 
attempts to create friction in a city which 
has enjoyed a wealth of good relations be- 
tween the races. 

We are also aware of the fact that, because 
of the outstanding and dedicated leadership 
of various institutions for Negroes in this 
area, the agitators were turned down. At 
least one outstanding Negro citizen ousted 
the delegation from his office. 

Such acts of courageous citizenship in the 
face of pressure should be recognized. We 


gratulate them. We believe we speak the 
sentiments of the whole State when we ap- 
plaud the intelligent Negro leadership for 
their sensible attitude. 

To say the least, their courage has avoid- 
ed friction, discord, and strife—possibly a 
great amount of bloodshed. 

Outside agitators entering the boundaries 
of Mississippi are here to serve no good pur- 
pose. Their mission is one of hate and to 
raise money—to pass the collection plate— 
and espouse ideas from across the sea. 


Storage Charges on Uncle Sam’s Surplus 
Grain Soon May Be Trimmed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following revealing and in- 
teresting article from this very reputable 
publication: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 1, 1960] 
STORAGE CHARGES ON UNCLE Sam's SURPLUS 
GRAIN Soon May Be TRIMMED 

Private warehousemen got an average of 
16.5 cents a bushel annually in Government 
storage pay. The Federal storage and han- 
dling bill for grain and oil seeds now runs 
over $500 million a year. Government-indus- 
try negotiators are working on a new master 
contract to replace the one expiring June 
30. Bets are that the average bushel pay- 
ment will be cut by 2 cents. Federal storage 
men, armed with largely secret study data, 
say the commercial operator's average direct 
cost is only 8.4 cents a bushel. Presidential 
hopeful Senator Sysmmvcron contends the 
cost-payment spread permits lush profits. 

Farm boss Benson and his men dispute 
any idea of widespread profiteering. But 
they concede they've been dealing without 
accurate up-to-date information on storage 
operators’ costs. The current contract is 4 
years old. Many grain storers in recent years 
have turned from expensive elevators to 
cheaper low-lying bins. Government studies 
suggest some “high cost” operators may be 
charging Uncle Sam for nonstorage of their 
grain businesses. 

Commercial grain storage capacity now to- 
tals about 4.2 billion bushels, more than dou- 
ble the space that was available a decade 
ago. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


` HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 1960's 
promise new plateaus of economic 
achievement for the American people. 

The bright outlook includes oppor- 
tunity for more jobs, greater personal 
and national income, attainment of new 
goals in business and industrial pro- 
grams, and better living for our people. 

At the same time, the future will place 
ever-greater demands on our economic 
system. 

Among other challenges, those will be 
the need for: Advancements to meet the 
needs of a fast-increasing populations, 
now numbering about 180 million 
people; and a progressing country; sup- 
porting a strong, and costly, national 
defense program; and successfully meet- 
ing the ever-growing economic competi- 
tion from the Communist bloc. 

We recognize, of course, that there are 
differing theories—even among experts— 
on how best to further improve our eco- 
nomie system. 

Unfortulately, also, realistic efforts to 
resolve problems are sometimes frus- 
trated, regrettably, by attempts to make 
political footballs out of economic difi- 
culties. Despite this tendency by would- 
be opportunists, however, I continue to 
believe sound economics make the best 
politics. 

In the long run, adherence to funda- 
mentally-sound economic principles can 
be the only reasonable basis for long- 
1 solutions of our problems in this 

eld. 

Now, what are the practical steps 
necessary to combat inflation and pro- 
mote progress? These include: First, 
realistic Federal spending policies; sec- 
ond, a balanced budget, and, if possible, 
a surplus to begin reduction of the na- 
tional debt; third, carefully restricting 
Federal programs to proper limitation of 
Federal responsibility so as to prevent 
undue competition on the money market 
or create unnecessary competition with 
private enterprise; fourth, revision of 
the tax structure to plug loopholes, 
eliminate inequities, provide incentives 
for economic growth and expansion, and 
reduce the inflationary effect which 
taxes—apparent and hidden—have on 
prices; fifth, further educationg our peo- 
ple to the realism that demands for 
more and more services by the Federal 
Government can only postpone the time 
for a lessening of the tax burden; and 
finally, sixth, assuring a competitive 
climate in which businesses, industries 
and other enterprises—both small and 
large—have an opportunity to prosper 
and make their contribution to our 
economic life. 

Overall, the Government, as well as 
consumers, labor, industry and all 
others, have a proportionate responsi- 
bility not only for sharing in the efforts 
to combat inflation, but also to promote 
economic health for the country. 
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How? 

Through sound buying, borrowing, 
spending, and saving practices by con- 
sumers. 

Labor: By making only realistic de- 
mands for pay and better working con- 
ditions based among other factors upon 
productivity. 

Industry: By establishing realistic 
prieing-and- profit practices on com- 
modities. 

Recently, I was privileged to publish 
an article in the American Bar Asso- 
ciation Journal entitled “Sound Eco- 
nomics Can Make Good Politics.” 

Reflecting further upon additional 
factors involved in promoting economic 
strength, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the article printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sounn Economics CAN Make Goop Po tirics 
(By Atexanper WILEY, U.S. Senator from 
Wisconsin) 

Not since the Greenback Party heyday in 
the 1880's has there been as much congres- 
sional debate of economic-fiscal policies as 
there has been in recent months. Listening 
to the new economic prophets of cheap 
money at any price, of Government pumping 
additional money into the economy and the 
inevitablity of inflation—all in the name 
of full employment and growth, naturally— 
one may almost feel guilty to sound the old- 
fashioned notes of dollar stability and 
budgetary restraint. 

Speaking recently to an American audi- 
ence, the former president of the Central 


Bank of the Federal Republic of Germany 


had this to say: 

“To a foreigner it seems almost absurd 
that there should be certain quarters in the 
United States where inflation is tolerated or 
even recommended. Surely any price to be 
paid for inflation must be excessive, consid- 
ering not only the adverse economic and 
social effects, but the irretrievable losses in 
national prestige it may entail. Reports of 
inflation in the United States would not only 
mean the depreciation and ultimate devalua- 
tion of the dollar, but also an acute decline 
in the moral authority, power, and interna- 
tional stature of the United States.” 

And on the lessons of inflation, German 
economists are certainly entitled to speak 
authoritatively. The devastating German 
runaway inflation of post-World War I years 
still serves as the classic anti-inflation warn- 
ing in economics textbooks, and it is this 
lesson that has produced the present German 
economic vigilance and restraint. That close 
links bind a nation’s prestige to its financial 
posture is evidenced from the manner in 
which the emergence of the German mark as 
a sound and stable monetary unit has en- 
hanced the stature of the new Western 
Germany in the family of nations. 

Yet the full danger of inflation apparently 
has not yet been sufficiently realized by our 
“creeping inflation” advocates who continue 
to preach a theory as old as ancient Rome 
and the Greenback days, and already dis- 
credited that long ago. But this is one time 
when the man in the street is better advised 
than some of the economic experts repre- 
senting him. For the hundreds of letters I 
receive each month from average Mr. and 
Mrs. America put the finger on a domestic 
enemy they fear most—inflation. 

Is If NOT SAFE TO BE THRIFTY ANYMORE? 


A recent survey of the country’s economic 
situation concluded: “The gloomiest finding 
is a weakening of the resistance to inflation.” 
True, most people yearn for economic sta- 
bility, and four out of five persons inter- 
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viewed thought that prices, wages, and prof- 
its should be held from going higher for the 
next 2 years. But at the same time these 
people had little hope that this will happen 
and 7 of every 10 thought that prices would 
continue to rise. 

To the well-known economic perils of in- 
flation may thus be added the psychological 
impact of this acceptance of the inevita- 
bility of inflation; an erosion of individual 
and public confidence in the soundness of 
our currency and economy, with resultant 
injury to the long-acquired habits of thrift 
and economic prowess. 

A middle-income businessman recently in- 
terviewed on the question of inflation re- 
sponded thus: 

It just isn't safe to save anymore. I de- 
cided inflation couldn't be stopped. So I 
cashed in all my insurance and bought 
stocks. 

The lack of faith in the cures of inflation, 
slowly turning into mass uncertainty, tends 
to accentuate the already existing probiem 
and may turn the slow march toward infia- 
tion into a stampede. The present heights 
of the stock market are certain evidence of 
the population’s desire to have its savings 
sheltered from inflation, through a rush into 
equity investments. What would happen to 
our economic balance if the present uncer- 
tainty turns into a material-value psychosis, 
with more bondholders, insurance holders, 
and the like, all at once deciding to liquidate 
their assets? 

The serious effects of the inflationary 
trend in recent years are easily ascertainable. 
The 1939 dollar todays buys 48 cents worth 
of goods. The standard indicators of the 
decline of the purchasing power of the dollar, 
the Wholesale Price Index and the Consumer 
Price Index, have risen more than 50 per- 
cent between 1946 and 1953. A survey of 
rising prices. indicates that under Roosevelt, 
the cost of living rose 3.3 percent annually 
and under Truman, the cost. of living 
sprinted 6.8 percent each year. (Of course, 
under Roosevelt we had war, and under 
Truman the postwar problems.) Since 1952. 
the rise in the cost of living has been held 
to an average gain of 14 percent. In the 
last 3 years the increases in the Consumer 
Price Index have still been only moderate; 
1.5 percent in 1956, 3.4 percent in 1957, 2.7 
percent in 1958, 0.9 percent in 1959. 

This slower increase which is referred to 
as creeping inflation, may not seem to be 
very large to the uncritical observer. But 
an annual rise of 2 percent will wipe out 
half of the purchasing power of the dollar 
in 35 years, and a 3-percent rate will result 
in a similar reduction in less than 25 years. 

The proponents of inflation say there is 
no need to worry about inflation, as long as 
it is of the “creeping type.” Since many 
labor contracts already have escalator 
clauses, it Is suggested that such clauses 
might be extended to pensioners, insurance 
beneficiaries, bondholders, and the like— 
thus permitting everybody to adjust their 
income with inflation. But it takes a little 
critical thinking to realize that not every- 
body can equally ride the escalator at the 
same time. And as one commentator has 
put it: “It is the height of folly to imagine 
that we can inflate without some groups 
paying the price.” 

A further weakness of the creeping infla- 
tion proposition is its assumption that we 
ean police inflationary trends at will, But 
let us ask this of the proponents of creep- 
ing inflation: How do you confine inflation 
and keep it down to a so-called ‘delightful’ 
and ‘reasonable’ 2 percent per year?” It is 
not too difficult to see that inflation cannot 
be kept automatically within prescribed lim- 
its. For if the public becomes aware of an 
official policy to permit a limited deprecia- 
tion of the dollar, it will try to protect itself, 
and by so doing it will inevitably accelerate 
the pace of the price rise. As one commen- 
tator put it: - 
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If the public knows there will be a creeping 
inflation of 2 percent per annum, then the 
2 percent will be reached not at the end of 
the year, but at the beginning, and the 
Pressure for inflation will mount. 

It must be concluded, therefore, that un- 
less remedial action is undertaken to curb 
inflation—a large and increasing section of 
the population will be exposed to its harmful 
and often devastating effects. Inflation, ob- 
viously, affects most adversely that part of 
the population that must depend on a non- 
varying income, or an income that does not 
vary as fast as the price increases—Govern- 
ment workers, other public servants, school 
teachers, unskilled workers, bondholders, and 
the 20 million of senior citizens and others 
Uring on annuities, pensions, social security, 
and public aid. The list includes also the 
farmer who was traditionally thought to 
favor inflation because it acted to increase 
land values, but who currently finds himself 
Unable to pass on his rising costs to the con- 
Sumer, And due to recent population trends, 
Produced by the growth in the population's 
life expectancy and the increase in the num- 
1 Of people in public service, an increasingly 
arger percentage of the people is placed on 
the inflation victim list. 

THE FUTURE OF THE DOLLAR IS THE FUTURE OF 
AMERICAN ECONOMY 


The adverse effects of inflation are felt not 
merely on the purse of the individual Amer- 
Its direct impact on economic growth, 
Periodic recessions and the balance of trade 
Must not be underestimated. 
tion hinders long-term economic 
Srowth by discouraging the savings which 
Produce the capital necessary for the coun- 
try's economic expansion. American econ- 
omy must continue to expand in order to 
meet the and more varied needs 
or the American people, and in order to 
Roa back the growing Soviet economic of- 
ensive. The major key to future economic 
in America is increased productivity, 
and the greatest contribution to such an in- 
Crease is the investment in new machines 
&nd equipment—but the magnitude of such 
an investment depends upon the level of 
Savings, 
This is a time when we can ill afford to 
lag behind. At present the Soviet industrial 
Utput is still estimated to be only 45 per- 
cent of ours. But realizing that the rate of 
Browth in Soviet production is about 9 per- 
ee annually, while our annual growth is 
ess than 3 percent, it becomes apparent that 
With the situation remaining substantially 
the same the Russian economic handicap 
kad disappear and they could catch up with 
in as little as 12 to 14 years, 
ane table that follows shows how long it 
y ll take the Russians to catch up with us, 
we do not watch out. 


[In years] 
FF ³Ä es e ee ea 


U. g. S. R. yates 
ol industrial 
growth 


US. rates of industrial growth 


For those that still think about Russia 
as the backward industrial country of 1918 
or 1928, this will come as a shock. But it 
ls with this realization that we must look at 


the need of future economic developments 
p America—and such developments will not 
< possible in an economy crippled by in- 
tation, 

Inflation, furthermore, by interfering with 
the free operation of the economic forces 
tends to make our recessions much worse 
and weakens our post-recession recuperative 
facilities. The accumulation of excessive 
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and burdensome inventories during inflation 
periods—because of the prospect of higher 
prices as inflation continues—saturates the 
markets to the point that they are unable 
to absorb new products, thus slowing down 
post-recession recoveries. Inflation, sim- 
Marly, will lead industry to temporary over- 
expansions, due to the fear of increasing 
costs, but such expansions must eventually 
be followed by cutbacks, thus accentuating 
the problems of cyclical unemployment. 

Inflation, finally, has adverse effects on 
our foreign trade and may cause the United 
States to be priced out of world markets. 
The high prices of American products, to 
which inflation contributes, weaken our com- 
petitive position abroad—where 5 percent 
of what American factories produce is being 
sold, providing 5 million jobs for American 
breadwinners. 

Unreasonably high production costs make 
us also much more yulnerable to foreign 
competition in our own domestic markets. 
While our 1958 export of manufactured goods 
still remained 2.4 times as large as our im- 
ports, the trend in the last 2 years has defi- 
nitely been toward a more balanced foreign 
trade. It is now estimated that the 1959 
exports of $15,900 million will exceed imports 
only by some $900 million, which appears 
like a disastrous drop in comparison with 
some of the recent exceptionally high ex- 
cesses Of exports over imports, running more 
than $6,500 million as late as 1957. But 
while remembering that the earlier unusual 
excesses were caused by World War II and 
postwar needs, and that no country has 
held such a lopsided trade balance for very 
long, we must not, at the same time, permit 
our economy to be inflated to a position of 
competitive disadvantage. Several pockets 
of unemployment, in my State and in others, 
can already be attributed to our disability in 
specific Industries, to meet the prices of our 
oversea competitors. 

That the stability of the dollar is essential 
to the stability and growth of the American 
economy is all too obvious. What needs to 
be determined, however, is what measures 
would most effectively act to curb inflation. 
And one big question will then still remain: 
Will we have the wisdom, the courage and 
the determination to pursue the necessary 
remedies? 

INFLATION AND THE PROPHETS OF 
INEVITABILITY 


Traditional economics explains inflation in 
terms of the supply and demand theory, say- 
ing that whenever an increasing amount of 
money is bidding for a limited quantity of 
goods, prices are driven up. Usually it is 
assumed that it is the Government money 
printing presses that produce this increas- 
ing supply of money, either directly or in- 
directly—througk fiscal and monetary poli- 
cies and the operations of the Federal Re- 
serve System. But what must be remem- 
bered is that more money in the marketplace 
does not always mean that new money is 
being created. More money bidding for goods 
could also mean that money hitherto in the 
hands of the population, but unusued, is 
suddenly appearing from its hiding places to 
compete in the market. Thus while Govern- 
ment fiscal policies and Government spend- 
ing have a tremendous impact on economic 
trends, fiscal and monetary manipulation 
alone will not halt inflation in a relatively 
free economic system. Certainly the Gov- 
ernment cannot be expected to do the job 
of inflation policing alone. Since the reasons 
for inflation are manifold, only a compre- 
hensive program which will take all factors 
into account will provide an effective remedy. 

I am certain that there is no need to 
elaborate here on the factors customarily ad- 
vanced as responsible for inflation. But it 
would be desirable to keep in mind the broad 
composite of the elements contributing to 
inflationary pressure: 
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(1) Governmental expenditures based on 
debt financing which by increasing the 
amount of money in circulation create in- 
flationary pressures; (2) governmental over- 
spending in areas where full employment 
already exists, thus creating excessive and 
price-raising demands for facilities and 
labor; (3) floors under commodities which 
raise prices higher than the level set by the 
free play of the forces of supply and de- 
Mand; (4) excise and other taxes which 
penalize or hinder business growth; (5) ex- 
cessive import quotas and tariffs, which per- 
mit the keeping of artifically high prices for 
some products; (6) inefficiency in manage- 
ment and inefficiency in production. (List- 
ing the factors which are traditionally 
stated to be inflationary in terms of price 
levels is not necessarily an argument against 
the practices named. For it must be real- 
ized that in our complex and comprehensive 
society some of these practices are quite 
essential for the protection of our social and 
economic way of life.) 

It is on top of these classical concepts 
of inflation that the new schools of econo- 
mists have mounted their newer Interpreta- 
tion of modern inflation. And although the 
classic theories have not been totally dis- 
carded, the vogue these days is to give top 
listing to the two new theories of “cost- 
push” inflation and “administered price” in- 
fiation. The first, which is contrasted with 
the classical demand-pull“ inflation, is de- 
scribed as an upward moving wage-price 
spiral—a vicious circle in which higher 
wages cause higher prices, which in turn 
necessitate higher wages, ad infinitum. The 
second theory, again, explains inflation not 
as a product of free market play but as a 
result of the restrictive price-fixing schemes 
of big business. 

In these new theories the prophets of the 
inevitability of inflation find the founda- 
tion for their dogma. Creeping inflation, 
say they, is the price that we must pay for 
the maximum growth of our economy. 
Growth, according to this school, has always 
been accompanied by inflation, and now too 
we have two alternatives: either economic 
growth inescapably accompanied by creeping 
inflation, or else, price stability accompanied 
by economic stagnancy and unemployment. 
And the choice, so they say, is ours to make, 

These prophets of inevitability have been 
divided into two schools—those putting the 
blame on labor and those attributing it to 
industry. According to the first, the rise 
of strong trade unions makes it almost in- 
evitable that economic expansion will be ac- 
companied by rising labor costs. Thus when 
the rate of expansion is sufficiently high to 
produce virtually full employment, unions 
are in a strong position and are able to raise 
wages far faster than the increases in output 
per man-hour. Accordingly, the fact is cited 
that during the 11 years of 1947 to 1958, 
hourly earnings in all private industry rose 
about twice as fast as real product per man- 
hour—for while the rise in hourly earnings 
was 66.7 percent, the rise in real product 
per man-hour was 33.6 percent. It is to 
these extra wages, unmatched by additional 
products, that inflationary pressures are at- 
tributed. To prevent any further inflation- 
ary moves, claim the critics, it is industry's 
duty to stand fast on present wage contracts 
and not permit any new unjustified wage 
increases. 

Labor, on the other hand, is proposing to 
find the main reason for inflation in in- 
dustry. Postwar wage increases are there- 
fore shown to be merely chasing prices up, 
and labor is pictured as attempting only to 
restore the real value of labor earnings. 
Even as middle of the road a reporter as 
Business Week, in commenting on the role 
wages played in postwar inflation, found 
that “unit labor costs seem to have followed 
prices uphill through most of the postwar 
years.” If labor is not responsible for infla- 
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tion, the real culprit must therefore be else- 
where. It is here that the theory of admin- 
istered prices comes into being, a theory 
which charges business with eliminating the 
flexibility of the free market, and creating 
a new type of inflation by monopolistically 
and artificially maintained high industrial 
rices. 

£ To determine the existence and extent of 
administered prices practices the Antitrust 
and Monopoly Subcommittee of the Senate, 
of which I am a member, has been con- 
ducting extensive hearings for the last 2 
years. These hearings dealt with the prob- 
lem of administered prices in the automo- 
bile, bread, roofing, and steel industries. 
One of the measures proposed as a cure to 
this problem is Senate bill 215, introduced 
by Senator O’Manoney, which seeks to keep 
the prices of key products down by expos- 
ing the big corporations, in a selected num- 
ber of industries which seem to set the price 
pattern, to public opinion pressure through 
a requirement that no price increases be 
undertaken without prior public notice and 
a hearing to justify such increase. But 
although self-restraint on the part of in- 
dustry in setting prices is to be much de- 
sired, I question the wisdom of this bill's 
interference with price and market flexi- 
bility. Still, if industry and labor do not 
develop a more responsible economic atti- 
tude, legislation of this type will become 
necessary. ` 

But whether subscribing to one of these 
new theories or the other, several of the new 
economists allege that the new facts of 
American economic life will make ineffective 
the standard measures designed to fight in- 
lation. An economy that is geared to 
growth and is favorable to high employment, 
say they, is also favorable to increased prices. 
Thus, so long as demand is near full employ- 
ment levels, we must expect that in indus- 
tries characterized by strong firms and strong 
unions, prices and wages will react on each 
other in a steady upward spiral. 

The desirability, and indeed the necessity 
of American economic growth, we will most. 
certainly accept. But that inflation is here 
to stay, and that more of it Is still coming, 
is not, in my opinion, a necessary conclu- 
sion. Economic facts and developments are 
in a constant state of flux, and I believe that 
a reappraisal of many accepted economic 
assumptions may raise serious doubts as to 
the soundness of the predictions of the in- 
fiation prophets. Furthermore, inflation can 
be fought and must be fought, but like all 
other social maladies, the remedy is not sim- 
ple or speedy. 

A PROGRAM FOR AN ANTI-INFLATION OFFENSIVE 


A recent study of the relationship between 
economic growth and inflationary trends has 
produced some interesting new comments on 
the relative independence of the two. De- 
spite popular opinion to the contrary," says 
Edwin L, Dale in the New York Times maga- 
gine: “Inflation has not been the normal 
condition of the American economy, It has 
been neither usual nor unusual. Prices were 
lower in 1890 than they were at the end of 
the Civil War, and the period was one of 
fairly rapid economic growth and expansion, 
Prices were stable during most of the 1920's, 
A great deal of the price rise in the past 150 
years has been associated with wars and 
their immediate aftermath.” 

Accepting the thesis of the war's re- 
sponsibility for inflation, some economists 
forecast only very limited future rises in 
living costs, now that the postwar adjust- 
ment has finally set into effect. It is their 
view that the use of the classic weapons 
against inflation, in recent times, was still 
being blunted by the spending and lending 
Powers generated by World War II. Since 
the banks emerged from the war with $90 
billion worth of Government securities and 
only $26 billion of loans to their borrowers, 
any Government attempts to tighten the 
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money market were ineffective since the 
banks could simply sell some of the se- 
curity reserves to get the funds to make 
more loans. 

But now, some 14 years later, the country 
is finally growing out of the enormously 
inflated money supply with which the 
economy emerged from the war. In the 
more or less normal peacetime prosperity of 
the 1920's, the total money supply in the 
country was a little over one quarter of the 
gross national product. At the end of World 
War II the money supply soared to about 
one-half of the national product, thus mak- 
ing more money avallable to chase after the 
produced goods—but recently we have got- 
ten back to a more normal ratio of less than 
one-third. This, according to some econ- 
omists, should act to substantially relieve 
inflationary pressures in times to come, But 
stability will occur only if our economic 
policies take advantage of these natural de- 
velopments, not if we go contrary to them. 

In addition to this natural development in 
our economy, which may considerably lessen 
the factors driving for inflation, more effec- 
tive protection against inflationary pressures 
must be provided by a planned and coordi- 
nated program, requiring both governmental 
and private cooperation. 

There have been some crash programs— 
designed to knock out inflation—which have 
contained one or more of the following sug- 
gestions: (1) stop Government spending and 
deficit budgets; (2) abolish farm and other 
subsidies; (3) cut taxes; (4) tear down im- 
port barriers; and (5) break up large corpora- 
tions and powerful unions. But in looking 
for means to stop inflation, we must make 
certain that we are not also knocking out 
our economic system and our way of life. 
For example: It is the national policy of this 
country to protect its citizens against un- 
employment. Unemployment carries a high 
price tag: in terms of broken homes, loss of 
self-respect, and loss of national product. 
We cannot, therefore, undertake to curb in- 
flation at the price of increasing unemploy- 
ment. Likewise, we cannot stop inflation at 
the cost of substituting centralized planning 
and a totalitarian economy for our long 
existing and generally successful economic 
freedom. It must be further remembered 
that there is no magic in a stable price level. 
Naturally, stable prices going hand in hand 
with an expanding economy is the most de- 
sired situation. But stability of prices dur- 
ing the 1920's did not prevent a most catas- 
trophic depression—and price stability may 
often conceal inequalities in the economic 
structure which may eventually upset the 
effective working of the whole economy. Our 
aim therefore must be price stability coupled 
with economic growth; price stability under 
which employment is full and the individual 
is free; price stability under which the econ- 
omy is not unduly restrained. 

GOVERNMENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO STOP 
INFLATION 


Government spending: The oft-repeated 
proposal for cutting Government expendi- 
tures does not offer a simple solution, since 
national security, increasing demands for 
Government services and the dangers of un- 
employment necessitate certain levels of 
spending. But Government enterprise 
should be more and more directed to those 
areas where additional Federal expenditures 
will act to relieve depressed conditions and to 
reactivate idle labor and facilities—rather 
than increase pressures in areas where labor 
and facilities are already fully utilized. 

Balanced budget: A balanced budget does 
not offer a magic formula, since a balance 
could coexist with unemployment and a 
slow rate of economic growth. But deficit 
financing is inflationary in nature, and al- 
though a balanced budget is not always 
attainable, we should have it as often as we 
possibly can. Balancing the budget will 
also go a long way psychologically in con- 
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vincing the people that the Government is 
determined on fighting inflation. 

Fiscal-monetary policies: The Govern- 
ment can help stabilize prices by tightening 
credit policies, and this has been one of the 
most effective means for combating inflation 
in England, in recent years. But naturally, 
we do not want a tight money policy which 
subordinates economic growth to stable 
prices, and which creates substantial unem- 
ployment. It is most essential that we have 
flexible monetary policies—designed to meet 
changing needs and to aid market adjust- 
ments. But the flexibility of such policies 
greatly depends on the Government's own 
financial position: For Government deficit 
budgeting may produce pressure on the 
Federal Reserve System to follow an easy 
money policy, to assist in financing and 
refinancing Government deficits. 

Farm subsidies: It has been said that 
supporting prices of basic farm commod- 
ities at parity is-a potent source of infla- 
tionary pressure, while at the same time 
offering only temporary relief to farmers— 
since the basic farm problems remain unan- 
swered. Because technological progress has 
tended to make the large commercial farm 
relatively efficient, 44 percent of our farms 
now produce 91 percent of the value of mar- 
keted farm produce. Quite often it Is the 
affluent farmer that is being subsidized, 
while little help is going to the needy one. 
The rise in output per man-hour has in 
recent years been more rapid in agriculture 
than in the rest of our economy, but the 
farmer cannot be deserted because he has 
learned to be more efficient. Still, with 
Government payments continuing to com- 
prise 40 percent of net farm income, and 
the Federal-held surplus and pledged loans 
totaling more than $9 billion by the end 
of 1959, we must search for more perma- 
nent, constructive, and lasting solutions for 
the farming sector of our economy. Devel- 
opments to bring industry into the farm 
areas should be encouraged and relocation 
and retraining grants should be made ayall- 
able to assist the submarginal farmer de- 
siring to enter more promising employ- 
ment. 

Cutting taxes: Cutting taxes, unless we 
also produce an equivalent reduction in Fed- 
eral expenditures, will act to encourage in- 
flation rather than to slow it down. But 
a reform of the tax system, with the main 
emphasis upon measures that will produce 
the means for financing research and mod- 
ernization of our industrial machinery, is 
un important part of any effort to increase 
the efficiency of the economy and to keep 
costs and prices down. 

Cutting personal and corporate income 
taxes and the modernization of deprecia- 
tion laws are necessary developments, but 
as long as the people require more and more 
Government services, and as long as inter- 
national security requires tremendous ex- 
penditures, only minor relief can be expected 
in the total tax picture. 

Foreign trade: Foreign competition, it is 
said, can generally be expected to act as 
stimulus for the reappraisement of costs 
and prices, while high tariffs and import 
quotas help keep up domestic prices and 
shelter inefficiency and monopoly. It is 
quite probable that the United States can 
at times make its economy stronger by ex- 
posing its producers to fair competition from 
abroad. But modifications in a free trade 
policy are necessary in order to protect stra- 
tegically essential industries, or to protect 
our economy against subsidized and unfair 
competition. Since cheap labor abroad 
coupled with effective new machinery and 
plants, to which we have contributed 
through our foreign assistance, may have ad- 
verse effects on our own economy—it may be 
necessary to study the further need for 
quotas. Still. if inflation in this country is 
harnessed there is no reason why we should 
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Rot be able to compete favorably with other 
untries—both in our own and in foreign 
arkets, 
ang bing bigness: The efficiency, mobility 
Tola the power of our economy are directly 
ted to its size. There is no crime in 
igness, for a big country requires big bust- 
nens. Breaking up large corporations and 
inn ul unions will not by themselves stop 
&tion, Breaking up unions in several 
the g 80 there would be several unions in 
te same industry, would not have the in- 
mded results—for confusion, rivalry and 
nion warfare would certainly not act to 
Like ish the upward pressure on wages. 
laa giving the job of big industry to a 
e number of uncoordinated and re- 
fci poor entrepreneurs will not aid ef- 
ency or lower prices. 
8 But constant vigilance is necessary to make 
ean that competition- becomes more vig- 
The’ and pervasive in American economy. 
© Claims of ‘administered prices“ in Amer- 
aa industry, as well as the complaints of 
ge increases causing “‘cost-push" inflation, 
me that constant Government attention 
8 t be directed to the maintenance of a 
ompetitive order both in industry and in 
T. With labor income comprising some 
dent Went of the national income, it is evi- 
t that wages have a substantial impact 
Consumer prices, and thinking citizens 
ap ee. that antimonopoly controls must 
1. Ply to all kinds of private economic activ- 
met —whether carried on by industry, com- 
Open: labor, professional associations, Co- 
— ha or any other combines, Such 
8 reheat however, must not be exercised in 
Phazard, fragmentary and disjointed 
— Oreating a just and proper balance 
ee economy requires the production of a 
and a eDsive program, well- coordinated 
lative ve in approach, in which the legis- 
of the administrative and judicial branches 
e Government must cooperate. 
PUBLIC INITIATIVE IN COMBATING INFLATION 


Our economic system—to which we have 
en fondly referring, in recent times, as 
ple’s Capitalism’—is dependent for its 
Success not on centralized direction and 
create of the Soviet type but on widespread 
veness, ingenuity, and cooperation. 
or le Capitalism” implies that the means 
— Production are not merely in the hands 
e few giants of industry, but are dis- 
holde among large numbers of property 
rs, professional people, farmers, public 
— and laborers, People's Capitalism" 
theoriny 8 with the discredited Marxist 
to y e8 of capital-labor struggle, predicted 
Ork the internal destruction of capital- 
“w d strives, instead, toward a closer 
mente zd, Partnership" between all the ele- 
tion: Participating in the national produc- 
Tt W management, and labor. 

tem” With the belief in people's capital- 
of that I am calling for a rapprochement 
for the ment and labor—to plan together 
work 1 and a ae good, and to 
together against the destructive pow- 

ers of inflation = 


erati 
to tha of 


“At the present time,” we 
ont expert commentator, 
yY & few enterprises really succeed in 
the active cooperation of their work- 
of th y the most important capabilities 
N American workers, their imagination, 
to a ingenuity, their ability to invent and 
Gace: ver shortcuts are rarely put to use 
planters methods of management in most 
quae are not designed to bring out these 
the ties. Indeed, most managers have lit- 
conception how much ability is going to 
Ste through not being used." 
Encouragement of productivity through a 
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system of bonuses, providing workers with 
additional pay whenever the ratio of payroll 
costs to sales is reduced, has proved effective 
in the industries that have tried it. Stock 
options to labor as well as management in- 
crease the sense of partnership. Still, the 
use of these procedures is not widespread 
enough and thelr more general adoption will 
depend on an increasing degree of mutual 
confidence and a change in some of the ad- 
yersary philosophies of management and 
labor. I believe that these and other new 
management methods, designed to enlist all 
units of production in improved teamwork, 
hold great promise for checking rising costs. 

Labor, likewise, must exercise statesman- 
ship and restraint in its constant drive for 
higher pay and better working conditions. 
It must be remembered that higher labor 
pay may be almost totally cancelled out by 
the higher prices of the commodities that 
labor must buy. Some inflationary force 
has been previously provided by union- 


‘mranagement bargaining in key industries, 


for although only less than one-fourth of 
our workers are unionized—the effect of in- 
creased wages was often felt throughout the 
labor market. But the situation is now 
changing, and the developments in the steel 
strike indicate that the settlement is likely 
to produce no substantial increase in the 
price of steel. If the changed attitude in 
steel and auto negotiations will be heeded 
by other labor contracts, the increases in 
the cost of labor and the resultant impact 
on prices will be much more moderate in 
the early 1960's than it has been since the 
end of the war. 

Generally, public encouragement should 
be given to the nongovernmental sector of 
our economy in any of its endeavers to in- 
crease national productivity, to guide pro- 
duction into items with greater durability, 
less obsolescence and lower prices, For as 
the chief manager of the Union Bank of 
Switzerland put it recently: 

“Higher productivity will be able to keep 
prices down and money sound, provided that 
management will finally feel the moral re- 
sponsibility to pass technical progress on to 
the consumer in the form of lower prices.” 

I have, therefore, noted with full agree- 
ment the recent statement of Dr. Raymond 
J. Saulnier, Chairman of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers, that in order 
to achieve general price stability, price re- 
ductions must be accomplished in the in- 
dustries “where productivity gains are es- 
pecially rapid.” In fact, Dr. Saulnier urged 
both labor and management in those fields 
to forego part of the gains of productivity 
in the public interest; labor by accepting 
lesser wage increases than the productivity 
gains, and management by cutting prices in- 
stead of taking the productivity advances in 
higher profits. Thus, both labor and busi- 
ness should be urged to exercise better 
judgment and more responsibility in setting 
prices and wages* consistent with general 
stability. And competition should be pre- 
served in both. products and in labor so as 
to limit the power of business and labor to 
set unreasonably high prices and wages, 
England and Germany are apparently find- 
ing solutions, cannot we—we reasonable 
Americans—exemplify our reasonableness by 
using good Judgment? 

GOOD ECONOMICS WILL MAKE SENSE 


It has been said the term inflation,“ like 
the term “rheumatism” at the turn of the 
century, covers a multitude of ailments. 
With the multiplicity of factors which con- 
tribute to inflation, it is obvious that no one 
all-purpose pill will cure it. We have listed 
the reforms that are needed in several fields, 
and it would be unrealistic if we forgot that 
there always are formidable obstacles to 
changes in public policy. Such comprehen- 
sive Government and private sector policy 
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to curb inflation may appear to present some 
difficult problems, because at first glance 
it may seem to pit the general interest in a 
stable dollar against many o; and 
vocal special interests. But I believe that 
the program outlined by me demonstrates 
that -anti-inflation action can be taken with- 
out serious or lasting damage to any of the 
constituent parts of American economy. 
Still, all these interests and groups must be 
educated to understand that their own wel- 
fare turns, in the long run, upon a strong 
and effective national economy, adaptable to 
change and capable of competing in the 
international market. 

I believe that the essential first step in 
the campaign for a stable dollar is the res- 
toration of the public confidence in the 
stability of our currency. A legislative state- 
ment proclaiming the goal of stabilizing the 
purchasing power of the dollar is one ap- 
propriate way of demonstrating Govern- 
ment’s determination to act. 

The second necessary step is the develop- 
ment of an economic plan which will com- 
bine our desire for stability with our need 
for growth. A strong statement urging cre- 
ative thinking on the economic future ap- 
peared ‘recently in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch: 

“There is not much doubt that the econ- 
omy can be expanded rapidly if the Federal 
budget is rapidly inflated. But to conclude 
* * * that we need only spend a lot more 
Federal money fast is to ignore the crucial 
parts of the problem. How can we get a sat- 
isfactory rate of growth without inflation 
and without relying on a vast military ef- 
fort? * * * Perhaps the answer lies in some 
kind of economic plan based on a controlled 
increase in creative public expenditures, ac- 
companied by taxes to pay for them. De- 
vising such a plan is the task of economic 
statesmanship, and putting It into effect the 
task of political leadership. Cannot our so- 
ciety generate the political and economic re- 
sources to meet such a plain chal- 
lenge? This much is certain; Unless we do 
meet this supreme challenge of our times, 
we shall see more and more peoples drifting 
toward communism, fewer and fewer com- 
mitted to the islands of freedom.” 

To help produce such a plan and to create 
better and high-level coordination of the 
several departments and units of govern- 
ment in pursuing both stability and growth, 
I have introduced legislation for the estab- 
lishment of a National Economic Council for 
Security and Progress. I am convinced that 
the economic challenge posed to the free 
world by international communism Is one of 
the most serious aspects of the cold war, and 
that this war may well be won or lost in the 
markets of the world and on the production 
line. The proposed Economic Council is pat- 
terned after the existing National Security 
Council, whose main functions are military, 
and is founded on the belief that planning 
economic security and progress is as impor- 
tant as planning military defense. Consist- 
ing of Cabinet secretaries and other top- 
level Government officers, it will be the coun- 
cil's function to advise the President with 
respect to national and international eco- 
nomic development, and to enable the de- 
partments and agencies of the Government 
to cooperate more effectively, amongst them- 
selves and with private business, in matters 
relating to national economic developments 
and the role of America in world economy. 

I should like to say this in conclusion: 
Let us restore the faith of the people, and 
we would have taken the first step. But let 
us not fail to pursue a comprehensive and 
long-term program that will guarantee our 
citizens, young and old, working and re- 
tired, employed, self-employed, and employ- 
ing others, the security and stability that 
are derived from knowing better what to- 
morrow will bring. 
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Our National Flower—The Rose 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, many of 
my constituents have written me con- 
cerning our national flower, and under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an unusually informative 
letter from a lovely lady who lives at 
Calvert, Ala., whom I have known all of 
her life, Mrs. Evelyn Nader. Mrs. Nader 
has also written to our President last 
November in behalf of the rose as our 
national flower. Mrs. Nader has certain- 
ly made a strong case for the rose, and I 
feel confident that her letter will be of 
interest to all of our people throughout 
the 50 States of our Union. 


The letter follows: 

CALVERT, ALA., March 16, 1960. 
Hon. Fnaxx W. BOYKIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. FRANK: The time is getting near 
when Congress will vote on a flower to rep- 
resent our Nation. Several people have 
nominated various flowers, including the 
corn tassel. But don’t you agree that a 
flower that is going to represent our Nation 
and our people should not be just anything 
that can be picked up anywhere? This, to 
me, would be like walking down a street, 
up to a person, and say, “Congratulations, 
buddy; you are now our new President.” I 
think that picking our Nation’s flower should 
be like picking our President. Choose one 
that has background and morals that we 
can look at and very proudly say, “That is 
our national flower.” Such a flower will not 
only represent our Nation, but also what the 
United States stands for—freedom, democ- 
Tracy, and liberty. And not any of these 
things have been handed to us on a silver 
platter. They have been fought for and paid 
heavily for. 

Now I would like to nominate the flower 
that I think stands for these things—the 
rose. I know that a Senator is also back- 
ing the rose; I don't remember his name or 
whether he is a Democrat or Republican, 
which doesn't matter—he is an American. 

Mr. FRANK, I know that you love flowers 
and have had experience in raising roses; 
so you know that you can't just stick a rose 
in the ground, forget it, and expect to get 
beautiful flowers. A rose has to be planted 
carefully to make sure the roots get a good 
start. After all, the roots are the mainstay 
oz anything, including our country. A rose 
also has to be pruned and the decayed leaves 
pulled away. Doesn't this also coincide with 
our justice? A decayed person or criminal 
is pruned away from society so he won't 
infect other people. A rose must be sprayed 
to protect t the many insects and bugs 
that would invade and try to devourit. This 
is also significant of our Nation. If we don't 
protect our country against the people who 
would invade us, our Nation would be de- 
voured. We must continually be on our 
guard and defense. Our flower must also 
be able to withstand many hardships and 
bloom out again—here again the rose. It 
withstands cold, heat, flood, and drought, 
and comes out again to be as beautiful as 
ever, Therefore, it can be raised in every 
State in our Nation, including our new 
sister, Alaska—again symbolizing the United 
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States, because we have withstood many 
crises and always come out as strong as ever. 

There are many varieties of roses, also 
colors, which again symbolizes our democ- 
racy, where people of every race and creed 
live in one country. 

The variety of roses is so large that we 
could have one named for each State, or 
have one named for each President. Several 
Presidents already have been so honored, 
including the present Mr, Elsenhower. 

Several beautiful flowers have been nomi- 
nated for the role of national flower, but I 
beg you to compare their qualities and beauty 
with the rose, then ask yourself, “Can any 
one of the others even come close to the 
rose as a representative of our Nation?” 

After all, with an American Beauty rose 
in every yard, can you deny that this would 
indeed be America the Beautiful? 

Very sincerely, 
Mrs. EVELYN NADER. 


The Most Dilatory Body in Washington— 
The Federal Power Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, on March 
16 the Denver Post carried an excellent 
editorial on the question of the Most 
Dilatory Body in Washington—the Fed- 
eral Power Commission.” 

A few days ago I introduced legislation 
to force the FPC “to get busy and carry 
out its statutory duty to regulate natural 
gas rates.” 

We thank the Denver Post for its sup- 
port when it said, “We have no doubt the 
FPC would become a beehive of activity, 
grinding out decisions in rapid order if 
the Wolf bill were to become law.” 

The editorial follows: 

Iowa Learns Asout Gas RATES 


Representative LEONARD G. Worf, Demo- 
crat, of Iowa, wants to pass a law requiring 
the Federal Power Commission to get busy 
and carry out its statutory duty to regulate 
natural gas rates. 

It seems that in parts of Iowa the North- 
ern Natural Gas Co., a pipeline wholesaler 
of gas, has made three successive rate in- 
creases, which are subject to later review 
and possible refund. 

But the FPC, which is about the most 
dilatory body in Washington, has not yet 
gotten around to passing on the reasonable- 
ness of any of the three. 

While consumers are shelling out money 
month after month to pay for the three in- 
creases, they are wondering if they will live 
long enough to receive and enjoy any re- 
funds to which they may be entitled when 
the issues finally have been decided. 

Colorado gas consumers can sympathize 
with the Iowa consumers, but cannot offer 
them any words of cheer or hope. 

In Colorado four gas rate increases were 
piled up on top of one another from January 
1, 1954, to February 5, 1958. 

The FPC never did show any interest in 

and disposing of the cases with rea- 
sonable dispatch. 

When collections under these increases got 
up near the $100 million mark, it became 
obvious that both the pipeline company and 
its customers would be hurt if the dispute 
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over the four increases were not settled 
quickly. 

The failure of the FPO to pass upon the 
increases had kept the pipeline company 
from going ahead with plans to enlarge its 
gas supply to the growing Colorado market- 

It also was threatening to jeopardize the 
income tax refunds which the pipeline com- 
pany needed to recapture if it were to pay 
large refunds for overcharges. 

Because the FPC fell down on its job, the 
pipeline and the customers finally arrived at 
settlements between themselves by horse 
trading methods which gave the customers 
refunds totaling approximately 850 million 
and served to scale down the four increases 
by a nominal amount. ` 

Settlement by negotiation was far from 
satisfactory, however. 

It required both sides to bargain away 
certain disputed rate principles, the “rights 
and “wrongs” of which could only be de- 
cided if the FPC had gone through with nor- 
mal hearing and decision procedures. 

The people of Iowa are learning what the 
people of Colorado have known for a long 
time—that gas rate regulation as adminis- 
tered by the present FPC is a joke. 

Representative Wor has proposed a bill 
which would require the FPC to of 
any rate increases case filed by any pipeline 
company before it could permit the same 
company to file a second rate increase and 
collect still higher rates thereunder, subject 
to possible later refund. 

We have no doubt the FPC would become 
a beehive of activity, grinding out decisions 
in rapid order, if the Wolf bill were to be- 
come law. 

Any change that might stir the FPC from 
its condition of suspended animation 18 
greatly to be desired. We wish Representa- 
tive Worr luck in his venture. 


The Airlift Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 . 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the New York Times of Tuesday, 
March 22, 1960: 

THE Amr PROBLEM—Ī: CARIBBEAN EXER- 
CISE ExPECTED To Leap ro Broap STUDIES OF 
MILITARY TRANSPORT 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

Clarification, or resolution, of the peren- 
nial defense controvery about military airlift 
requirements may result from exercise Big 
Slam/Puerto Pine, now starting its second 
week. 

The 2-week maneuver, ending March 28; 
involves virtually all the Military Transport 
Service's 483 four-engined passenger and 
cargo aircraft, and more than 20,000 troops of 
the Army’s Strategic Army Corps. The Puerto 
Pine phase of the exercise involves the trans- 
portation from 14 airfields all over the United 
States to Puerto Rico and return of the Army 
troops and of 11,000 tons of supplies. It is 
the largest military airlift exercise ever held. 

The Big Slam phase has intensified for the 
2-week maneuver the normal flying activities 
of MATS to an average of about 8 filght hours 
dally for each plane—a rate estimated as 
minimum wartime tempo. The strain placed 
on pilots and air crews, in this doubling of 
their flying time, and on maintenance and 
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Communications personnel in working 12 or 
more hours a day, is described as a test of 
war readiness of the Transport Service. 
FIRST TRAINING OF KIND 
It is that, but exercise Big Slam Puerto 
Is also a good deal more. It is valuable 
training, the first of its exact kind. It is a 
Public relations tour de force directed to- 
Ward Congress, now considering military ap- 
Propriations during an election year, 
x It is also a field laboratory that may pro- 
uce tentative answers to some of the ma- 
Or problems, difficulties and controversies 
that have complicated the issue of military 
alr transportation. 
That the Pentagon and Congress are ob- 
viously hoping for some answers from exer- 
Big Slam/Puerto Pine is shown by the 
Schedule of elaborate critiques to follow the 
end of the operation on March 28. 

MATS will hold its own critique at Scott 
Air Force Base in Illinois early in April. The 
Army will follow with a similar dissection 
Of the Puerto Pine phase of the maneuver 
at Fort Bragg, N. C., headquarters of the 
t tegic Army Corps. Joint critiques will 
ollow in the Pentagon. 

s About mid-April a Special Armed Service 
2 ttee of the House of Representa- 
ves, which has been studying the Nation's 
un tarz airlift capabilities, will be given a 
ull report on the exercise. 
© problems to be discussed at these 
tiques include: 
8 tary airlift requirements; the extent 
which these requirements can be met by 
Ma’ rcial carriers; the modernization of 
TS and the kind of military aircraft re- 
Wired; the effect of developing technology 
55 what were formerly two different and 
&rply distinct functions tactical and stra- 
© airlift; and the organizational and 
T d relationships of the Alr Force's 
ao ocal Air Command and of MATS and of 
cae of them to the Strategic Army Corps 

d the Army in general. 
th ed and intensive consideration of all 
u ese problems and the close working rela- 
Gen up that has been established between 
Stas Thomas D. White, Air Force Chief of 

tat, and Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer, new 
tö Y Chief of Staff, may well lead in time 
2 greater and more realistic emphasis on 

t requirements for limited, as distinct 
general, war. 


High Interest Rates 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, under 
kutimt mouse consent I include the reso- 
on of the March 11 meeting of the 

1 of directors of the American Pub- 
Power Association to be placed in the 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
ESOLUTION BY BOARD or DIRECTORS, AMERI- 

CAN PUBLIC POWER ASSOCIATION 


7 Whereas the electric power industry re- 
ie an unusually high amount of capital 
estment per dollar of revenue; and 
cay nerens much of this investment by lo- 
han uPucly owned electric utilities is f- 
“iced by long-term borrowing; and 
to Vnereas the interest rates which apply 
ar as borrowing therefore have a substan- 
pub effect upon the ability of these local 
Ucly owned electric systems to supply 
n abundance of low-cost power to their 
Sousumers; and 
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Whereas the interest rate on public 
agency borrowing has recently approached 
the highest level in a quarter of a century: 
Now, therefore, be it 3 

Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the American Public Power Association, a 
service organization which represents more 
than 1,000 local publicly owned electric sys- 
tems throughout the United States, urges 
the Congress to support policies favorable 
to low interest rates, and to oppose legis- 
lation such as H.R. 10590, which would 
breach the traditional ceiling on long-term 
Federal borrowing and would adversely 
affect the interest rates on bonds issued 
by local publicly owned electric systems. 

Adopted at regular meeting of board of 
directors, American Public Power Associa- 
tion, at Washington, D.C., March 11, 1960. 


Hon. Lyndon B. Johnson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a portion 
of the remarks of Dr, Frederick Brown 
Harris, Chaplain of the Senate, made on 
March 15, 1960, before several teachers 
and educators in Abilene, Tex. 

The portion of Dr. Harris’ speech re- 
lates to the majority leader of the Senate 
of the United States, the Honorable 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON: 

When, with Vice President Nrxon, or who- 
ever is to preside, I enter the Senate Cham- 
ber at the beginning of each session, and the 
one in the chair announces The Senate will 
be in order, and the Chaplain will lead in 
prayer,” I am never far from a distinguished 
Texan. A tall form, bowing reverently, but a 
few feet from the rostrum is the majority 
leader. I refer of course to my good friend, 
and your great Senator, LYNDON JOHNSON. 
He is always there at the opening unless an 
important conference takes him to the 
White House. 

In my judgment, he is as able a leader 
of a deliberative body as our country has 
produced. 

In his alert brain there seems to be a 
built-in diagram of the Senate. With un- 
canny accuracy he is aware of the probable 
attitudes and reactions of the Senate Mem- 
bers to pending bills. But, all that knowl- 
edge is the result of painstaking care and 
toll. = 

During these hectic, wearying days of the 
round-the-clock civil rights debate, I have 
watched his demeanor with admiration. In 
the midst of it all he has remained con- 
siderate, courteous, and fair. As I have seen 
him exert his leadership, I found myself 
thinking of a line from Kipling’s “If’—‘If 
you can keep your head when all around you 
are losing theirs and blaming it on you.” 
Well, Kipling concludes if you can you'll 
be “a man"—and, we might add, if you can 
in the U.S. Senate, and Senator LYNDON 
JoHNSON has, you'll be not just a sagacious 
politician, but a statesman tall enough to 
look over mere partisan fences to what he 
deems best for the Nation's welfare as a 
whole. 

When, in the midst of the debate, I told 
him I was coming to Abilene—in his State 
his face lighted up and he said, that's one 
of my favorite places—give them my love.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chap- 
lain, U.S. Senate, which appeared in the 
Sunday Star, Washington, D.C., March 
20, 1960: 

SPIRES OF THE SPIRIT—CHEERING THE FLAG 


(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain of 
the U.S. Senate) 

What has happened to the exultant surge 
of pride in the hearts of Americans when 
anywhere the Stars and Stripes are unfurled? 

In this year of our Lord, as we enter a 
fateful decade in the life of our Nation, and 
of all nations, there is little necessity to 
exhort people inside our Nation, and outside, 
to shout our faults and failings from the 
housetops. There are already too many ex- 
perts in that field. 

Of course, vilifying America has been the 
stock in trade of atheistic communism both 
in Russia and on mainland China these 
many years. For them, nothing good can 
come out of this free land. Their bitter 
billingsgate is a sort of pathological reaction 
to the Marxist goal of ultimate world 
domination. The jeers of the Sino-Russian 
tyranny are expressed in half-truths and 
outright misrepresentations as with gleeful 
delight they hold a magnifying glass over 
our admitted imperfections. All that is a 
part of their big lie propaganda. We do 
not expect them to cheer for the red, white, 
and blue. 

But our deep concern in this message is 
the contemporary tendency for misled citi- 
zens of this valiant land—the envy of all 
the earth—to follow the example of covetous 
outsiders who push their hate campaigns 
against anything they dub American. 

One thing to remember is that dictator- 
ship washes its soiled linen in private. 
Nothing is made public which does not pass 
Official censorship. The whitewashed re- 
ports given to the enslaved, and to the out- 
side world, are “doctored” to conform to the 
purposes of tyrants whose will is the na- 
tion’s policy. In a genuine democracy all 
is different. It is what is wrong which is 
likely to be exhibited. In democracy the 
people are not regimented or coerced to ac- 
cept everything handed down from an all- 
wise hierarchy. The people with conscience 
and wills unfettered work out thelr own 
salvation in the gymnasium of their own 
decisions and actions. 

In competition with the iron regime of 
conformity, government of the people, and 
by the people, has a temporary disadvantage. 
Its dirty linen is hung out on the public 
common for all to behold. ere are in- 
vestigations and revelations which enrage 
and shock the preponderantly decent mem- 
bers of the 1 — 59 2 

hast at the iniqui are ely 
es a sense of 3 and, looking with 
scandalized eyes, to ask in despair, “Is this 
America?” 

The subversive forces working feverishly 
day and night to discount our democracy 
often succeed to an alarming degree in 
getting shocked Americans to conclude that 
this great experiment in freedom has broken 
down. There are many who, failing to put 
crimes against the state in their true pro- 
portion to righteousness in this good land, 
come to think of the flag as having lost the 
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stars of its idealism, and the white stripes 
of its virtues, leaving nothing but a waving 
red blush of shame as a national emblem. 

But, thank God, this is not so. With all 
that tends to drag the American dream from 
its pinnacle, there never was a time since 
Betsy Ross designed the starry banner which 
has been lifted in heroic yesterdays from 
Independence Hall to Iwo Jima, when it was 
more appropriate for Americans with a Te 
Deum in their hearts to sing, Three cheers 
for the red, white, and blue.” 

Where, oh where, but in America is plenty 
so shared, need so alleviated, sympathy so 
abounding, gulfs so bridged? It is the land 
of the friendly face turned to all the world. 


Quite significantly a great British news-. 


paper, true to the Union Jack, the Man- 
chester Guardian, declared editorially some 
time ago: “The United States has done more 
than any other country to guarantee peace 
in the world. America remains the fore- 
most country in the world whose ideal in 
the words of its own Constitution is ‘to 
promote the general welfare and secure the 
blessings of liberty.’ The United States has 
done more than any other country in the 
world to help others, and to secure their 
help, prosperity and welfare.” And so, from 
3,000 miles away, under English skies we 
hear the refrain, Three cheers for the Red, 
White and Blue.” 

Discouraged and disgusted Americans, de- 
ceived by a distorted sense of proportion, 
need to read the story of Elijah. After great 
hours of triumph in whipping the priests 
of Baal, the prophet behaved like a pouting 
child. In a fit of depression he believed 
that the whole nation had turned to denial 
and corruption. He thought that he alone 
nad preserved national honor. Sitting un- 
der a juniper tree he wished he had never 
been born. But he was mistaken. God told 
him there were many quiet homes where 
people, such as are the leaven of any land, 
had not defiled their garments. The prophet 
was given to know that his arithmetic was 
all wrong and, instead of being slone, he 
was off by 6,999. God’s word came to the 
prophet, “I have left me 7,000 in Israel 
whose knees have not bowed unto Baal.” 
And so Elijah ran up the flag again with 
pride, as we must do in our own land. 

To be sure, corruption gets the headlines; 
but to one traitor to the flag there are 7,000 
whose patriotism is as pure as that of the 
Founding Fathers. 

In this epochal day, with many “false 
lights on the shore” and with those on 
board who do not have America in their 
hearts, still with swelling pride we can join 
in the cheers which ring in Longfellow's 
lines— 


Sail on, O Union! strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all its hopes of future years. 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 


So cheer for the Red, White and Blue 
whose mandates make tyranny tremble. 


Clara McMillan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, it 
is my pleasure to call to the attention of 
the House an event which occurred in 
South Carolina of more than passing 
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my 

and and the wife of our late Congress- 
man, Thomas S. McMillan, whom you, 
Mr. Speaker, knew, and many other of 
our colleagues, was elected Mother of 
the Year in South Carolina. This honor 
could have happened to no finer person. 
Clara McMillan represents the most 
enobling virtues of southern womanhood 
and motherhood, Despite the conflict- 
ing currents and distractions of modern- 
day living, her life will serve as a sta- 
bilizing inspiration to contemporary 
motherhood to withstand the insidious 
forces that mark modern-day living. 

Mr. Speaker, I enclose an article from 
the Charleston, S. C., newspaper, the 
News and Courier, in which this impor- 
tant event is noted: 

[From the Charleston (S. C.) News and Cou- 
rier, Mar. 15, 1960] 
Mrs. MCMILLAN or ULMERS Is MOTHER or 
YEAR 

CoLumsIa.—Mrs. Clara Gooding McMillan 
of Ulmers in Allendale County, the only 
South Carolina woman to serve in Congress, 
Monday was named South Carolina Mother 
of the Tear. 

The 65-year-old widow of former Con- 
gressman Thomas 8. McMillan and the 
mother of five sons will succeed Mrs. Hugo 
S. Sims of Orangeburg as State mother. 

When her husband died in 1939, Mrs. Mc- 
Millan succeeded him as U.S. Representative 
from the State’s First Congressional District, 
She served 14 months of her husband's term. 

At the time of her husband's death, Mrs. 
McMillan was left with five sons, ranging in 
age from 9 to 17. 

After retiring from the House, she worked 
for the National Youth Administration, the 
Office of Government Reports, the Office of, 
War Information, and the State Department, 
where she was a congressional liaison officer. 

Mrs. McMillan was born near Brunson in 
Hampton County, was graduated from the 
old Confederate Home College in Charles- 
ton, and later taught school at Crockettville 
before marrying. 

Her husband was at one time speaker of 
the State House of Representatives and was 
elected to Congress for eight terms. 

Four of her sons—Thomas S., James C., 
William G., and Robert H—all hold techni- 
cal jobs at the Savannah River nuclear plant. 
The other son, Edward W., is serving in the 
Navy. 

Mrs. McMillan has 15 grandchildren, 

She will represent South Carolina in the 
American Mother of the Year competition. 


Our Monetary System: High Interest 
Rates Are the Same as a Sales Tax on 
the Great Majority of the American 
People, Except That the Revenue From 
This “Tax” Goes To Fatten the Profits 
of the Financial Institutions and the In- 
comes of a Few Wealthy Families 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 
OY MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, on March 
21 I called attention to a most unusual 
and informative series of articles pub- 


” 
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lished by the Texas Observer, of Austin, 
Tex., dealing with our monetary system 
and many of the Federal Reserve's pres- 
ent policies and practices. 

These are extremely important arti- 
cles, it seems to me, because they deal 
with a subject which intimately affects 
the economic well-being of all of us. 
as well as perhaps our national posture 
in the contest with Russia and the other 
countries that are pursuing the Commu- 
nist brand of economic organization. 
Consequently, when I mentioned these 
articles previously, I put the first of the 
series into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as 
an extension to my remarks. Today I 
invite the Members’ attention to the sec- 
ond in this series of articles, which is 
titled “High Interest Is a U.S. Sales 
Tax.” ~ 

The high interest policy is, indeed, 
equivalent to a tax on the American peo- 
ple. It is a tax from which about 98 
percent of the people lose and about 2 
percent of the people enjoy an unwat- 
ranted bonus. The second of e 
series of articles is unlike the others in 
that it was not written by the staff 
the Texas Observer, but is a statement 
contributed by our colleague from Texas 
(Mr. Par AN]. 

Those people who are under an illu- 
sion that the Republican Party has es- 
tablished a record of fighting inflation 
and that the Democratic Party is the 
party of inflation have a surprise in 
store. The gentleman from Texas has 
prepared a tabulation of all of the roll- 
call votes on the issue of inflation during 
the World War II and postwar years. 
The factual record as to how the mem- 
bers of the two parties have voted on the 
question of checking inflation has shown 
that the Republican Members of the 
House over the years have voted con- 
sistently and overwhelmingly for infla- 
tion and against measures to check: 
inflation. 

I will not give away the plot but will 
reserve for the reader an opportunity 
to learn the exact scores in the article 
below. This article appeared in the 
Texas Observer of January 15: 

Hicu Interest Is a U.S. Sates TAX 
(By WRIGHT PATMAN) 

Texarkana —If Congress passed a stiff 
sales tax—one which would take a big bite 
out of every dollar consumers spend for 
groceries and everything else—many people 
would be up in arms about it. It is no 
wonder, then, that many people resent the 
administration's high-interest policy. 

For 98 percent of the people the high- 
interest policy amounts to the same thing 
as a sales tax, except there are two notable 
differences, First, the tax is somewhat hid- 
den and the uninformed consumer does not 
recognize it as one of the things causing 
his dollar to shrink. Second, this hidden 
tax is not going to pay the cost of Govern- 
ment nor reduce the Federal debt, but does 
fatten the incomes of a few families of great 
wealth, plus, of course, the incomes of the 
big bankers and Wall Street money dealers. 

Consider what high interest has done just 
to the cost of owning a home. The present 
rate on FHA guaranteed mortgages, com- 
pared to 1952, means that the typical home 
buyer today—one with a $13,500 mortgage— 
is paying out an extra $4,500 in interest 
charges. The chairman of the House Sub- 
committee on Housing recently computed 
the cost this way: This average family pur- 
chasing a home today could have an added 
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bedroom and an added bathroom, and per- 
haps a garage also, for what it is paying in 
extra rates on most other things. The in- 
Crease In FHA rates is relatively modest—a 
Mere 35 percent since 1952. The total cost 
Of high interest to the average family would 
Come to a staggering amount if anyone could 
Compute it. It takes a huge bite out of the 

dget of the family that buys an auto, a 
Washing machine, or anything else on time. 

More than that, it shows up in increased 
Prices, because business firms—tetailers, dis- 
tributers, manufacturers, and so on—must 
all have credit. Increased interest rates 
have increased business costs. Today the 
average American family is paying $200 a 
year in interest charges just to carry the 
Federal debt, and this is being rapidiy in- 
crensed as old bonds issued at lower rates 
are being retired and replaced with new, 
high-interest bonds. 

There is nothing new about the Republi- 
fan high-interest policy, nor about the cry 
that high interest fights inflation, This is 
an issue between the two political parties 
ās old as the Republic itself, Oldtimers 
Will well remember that when the great de- 

n was at its worst—when factories 
Were closed down, 10 to 12 million were un- 
employed, the men were standing in bread- 
lines all over America—the Republican 
Policymakers were crusading against infla- 
ion just as much as today, if not more so. 
Actually, this crusade was continued even 
during World War II. 

To illustrate, recently I found in my files 

* letter written to me in early 1942 by 
late, great Senator Robert L. Owen of 
Oklahoma, in which he said this: Infla- 
nary" has become an epithet of denuncia- 
on for any expansion of credit. It is used 
Rs a financial ghost to frighten the unintel- 
1 t.“ (Senator Owen, I might add, was 
Ongtime chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency; he helped 
t the law setting up the Federal Reserve 
ystem and was one of the alltime great 
experts on our money and banking system.) 
mpesPite all the talk about inflation when 

‘terest rates are at issue, Republican policy 
Ta been anythìng but good when real in- 

tionary issues have been at stake. A few 
years ago I had tabulated all of the rolicall 
ne in the House between the beginning 
Pa World War II and the end of 1954 on 
ee where inflation was directly and 

Sinly involved. There were 36 such roll- 
ae in this period, having to do with 
pri questions as whether we should have 

de controls during World War II, whether 
the could have more taxes to pay more of 
7 Cost of the war, and so on, There were 
and Votes by Democratic House Members 

6,600 votes by Republican Members. 

"se Republican votes were 76 percent for 

3 tion and only 24 percent against infla- 

n. The Democratic votes were 32 percent 


Inflation. an Ti Ti 
„ d 68 cent we 
infia 5 pe e against 


wencidentally, the letter from Senator Owen 
5 ch I just mentioned was concerned with 
8 which is with us again today. The 
© was, and is, this: “When the Federal 
8 decides to increase the Nation's 
The supply, which method should it use?” 
5 Tal Reserve has two methods. It 
tles itself acquire more Government securi- 
in which case the interest payments on 
Kng Securities are returned to the ‘Treasury 
oth the taxpayer is saved this cost. The 
er method is for the Federal Reserve to 
priv its regulations so as to permit the 
Walen banks to create the money with 
ties 0 acquire more Government securi- 
F 
2 Profits. e 
aturall 
Method. f: 
portunity 


many bankers oppose the first 
It not only denies them an op- 
to pick up more Government se- 
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curities free of charge, it also tends to re- 
duce interest rates generally. When inter- 
est rates on Government bonds go down, all 
interest rates go down. The present Federal 
Reserve Board is siding with the private 
bankers; but during World War IT and up 
until the present administration, the Board 
sided mostly with the public. 

Perhaps I should point out that the Na- 
tion’s money supply is not fixed, but is in- 
creased when and as the Federal Reserve 
decides it should be increased. Generally, 
the money supply should be increased along 
with increased production of goods and serv- 
ices, otherwise a money pinch will tend to 
prevent an increase in production from tak- 
ing place. 

During World War It the Democratic ad- 
ministrations managed the Federal debt 
without raising the interest rate on long- 
term Government bonds above 2½ percent. 
This was also true in the postwar years— 
up until mid-1951—even though there were 
shortages of materials and no price con- 
trols. Naturally, many bankers did not like 
the low-interest policy and set up cries of 
inflation, but not quite for the same reason 
they are crying inflation today. The pres- 
ent administration has raised interest rates 
on long-term Government bonds to 4½ per- 
cent, and at this point it is stopped by a 
law passed during Woodrow Wilson's ad- 
ministration, in 1918, which sets a celling 
at this level. 

During the past session of Congress the 
Wall Street bankers and administration 
brought all kinds of pressures to get this 
ceiling repealed, but Congress refused. The 
great crusade against inflation now being 
intensified, with the help of new recruits 
from the advertising council and many na- 
tional organizations, is aimed at stirring up 
grassroots support for repealing this 40-year- 
old law. If this succeeds, all interest rates 
will continue upward and the average family 
will be even harder hit. 

Plainly, the tight-money and high-interest 
policies have done none of the good things 
claimed for them, These policies brought 
on the great recession of 1957-58, yet even 
then, when industry was operating at low 
gear, the big unions obtained wage increases 
and the big corporations raised prices to 
cover the increased wage costs, and then 
some. High interest comes out of the eco- 
nomic hides of the unorganized and less 
powerful, namely, the consumer and small- 
business man and the farmer. To illustrate, 
farm income has gone down from $15 bil- 
lion in 1952 to about $12 billion in 1959. 
But personal income from interest has gone 
up from $12 billion in 1952 to about $22 bil- 
Non in 1959. Not more than 2 percent of the 
families profit, on balance, from high inter- 
est. For example, U.S. savings bonds are the 
most widely held by the interest-bearing ob- 
ligation. By law only individuals can own 
them, and they are aimed at small Investors 
by being issued in small denominations and 
made available ọn payroll savings plans. 
Yet a recent Federal Reserve survey shows 
that only 5 percent of the American families 
own 87 percent of the $42 billion savings 
bonds outstanding, and 72 percent of the 
familles own none. 


KEY POINTS ARE LISTED 


TEXARKANA—In a statement of points 
which “should not be overlooked” in the 
Observer's report on the monetary situation, 
Representative Wricht PaTMAN sald: 

“Over 40 years the Government interest 
rate on long-term bonds has been fixed at 
not exceeding 414 percent. During this time 
we have gone through depressions and infla- 
tions and the rate was maintained at ap- 
proximately 214, seldom over 3 percent, with 
no demand to increase the overall of 4% 
percent, until President Eisenhower de- 
manded it recently. 
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“During 12 years, from 1939 to 1951, the 
Federal Reserve maintained the long-term 
rate at 244 percent, and bonds did not go 
below par. During a part of this time the 
Federal Government was spending a quarter 
of a billion dollars a day in World War II. 
During a part of this time we had the great- 
est inflation threat caused by the holdup of 
purchasing power at a time when goods were 
not available and people holding this pur- 
chasing power all wanted to spend it at one 
time after the war was over. Notwithstand- 
ing this most trying time in history for our 
fiscal policies, the Government long-term 
rate was maintained at 2½ percent, and 
these bonds did not go below par. 

“If such rates can be maintained as in- 
dicated, they can be maintained any time if 
the Federal Reserve Board and the Open 
Market Committee will cooperate. The 
truth is, the Open- Market Committee is 
composed of five members who are selected 
by the banks, with the other seven Federal 
Reserve bank presidents. Seven members 
of this Board are selected for 14-year terms 
by the President and the other five are se- 
lected by the commercial banks who profit 
from their operations. This is a weakness 
right here, The people who profit from high 
interest rates are fixing them. 

“On the national debt we are paying 61 
billion more in interest in 1959 than in 1958, 
We are paying 64 billion more in 1959 over 
roughly the same debt in 1952. Our Presi- 
dent is forcing an extortionate interest rate 
policy by allowing Federal Reserve to be in- 
dependent. It is robbery in broad daylight. 

“One of these days the people will get the 
truth about how our money system is ma- 
nipulated by a few, and a change will be 
made It is dificult to get the facts over 
when only one side is carried in the press or 
included in news information by other 
means of communication.” 


Wilkes-Barre Indebted to American Le- 
gion Post 132 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr FLOOD, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following editorial which 
appeared in the Wilkes-Barre Times- 
Leader of March 14, 1960: 

CITY INDESTED TO LEGION 


Post 182 of the American Legion is to be 
commended for providing the city with a 
$14,500 ambulance with an assist from the 
public. 

In years gone by, the Legion had financed 
the purchase directly, but last fall it an- 
nounced help would be needed on the proj- 
ect with the post making a substantial con- 
tribution and sponsoring the undertaking. 

Because of the multiplicity of drives, the 
ambulance fund ran into delay in the final 
stage, but happily when the situation was 
called to the attention of the community, 
the balance was forthcoming, In fact, it was 
not even necessary to make a special solici- 
tation which had been proposed. 

Wilkes-Barre is deeply indebted to the Le- 
gion for this enterprise. The ambulance, in 
use daily, in its own sphere is as essential 
as the fire department to the well-being of 
the municipality. The the past two decades, 
Legion ambulances have responded to 22,000 
calls. That is an impressive record that 
speaks eloquently for itself. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, over the 
years, agriculture has served as a foun- 
dation for our economy. 

In the face of complex problems—re- 
sulting in costly programs of assist- 
ance—the Nation at times, unfortu- 
nately, loses sight of the tremendous 
significance of the farm economy—the 
production plant turning out food, a 
most valuable resource. 

Because of an ample supply of high- 
quality, nutritional food produced by the 
American farmer, the average citizen 
today is a stronger, healthier, more 
energetic, creative individual. 

Recently, the Central Soya Co., Inc., of 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., published a fine bro- 
chure entitled “Food Power, U.S.A.” 

Reflecting the fundamental signifi- 
cance of the farm economy to our econ- 
omy, the health of our people, and prog- 
ress of our Nation, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have excerpts from the publica- 
tion printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Foop Power, U.S.A. 
FIVE MORE MOUTHS EVERY MINUTE 

Today, the U.S. farmer, who has never 
failed to make his land yield to meet de- 
mands of the time, is breadwinner for 173 
million Americans * * * and his US. family 
is increasing at the rate of five mouths a 
minute. 

In the early 1800's, farming was a way of 
life, and the average US, farmer was pro- 
ducing enough food and fiber for himself 
and four other people. By 1920, the average 
farmer wes supplying food for himself and 
eight other people, and the number of 
farmers was declining. 

In the early thirties, an agricultural revo- 
lution began that has been gaining mo- 
mentum every year. Electricity and tractors, 
trucks and farm equipment, and many other 
agricultural advancements were boosting the 
farmer's productive ability. Currently, our 
farmers feed themselves and 20 others, Soon 
it will have to be himself and 25 others. 

Farming is no longer a way of life—instead, 
it is a highly skilled profession demanding 
many special talents. 

Acreage for croplands in the United States 
has remained almost stable for the past 35 
years. Yet population, which has always 
increased, is recording explosive growth, and 
showing a strong preference for eggs, meat, 
and milk every year. 

Production ts increasing 


Fewer US. farmers, on larger farms, work- 
ing fewer hours, are constantly increasing 
egg. meat, and milk production. Their 
progress in efficiency has increased farm out- 
put in the past 17 years as much as the total 
increase in the 120 years from 1820 to 1940. 

As a nation, the United States has 7 per- 
cent of the world’s population, and only 13 
percent of our people are farmers. Yet U.S. 
farm producers, representing less than 1 
Percent of the world’s population, are re- 
sponsible for 51 percent of the egg produc- 
tion, 41 percent of the red meat, and 46 
percent of the fluid milk in the world. 
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This tremendous production of Foodpower, 
U.S.A. was thought unattainable just a few 
years ago, and yet, there is no time to look 
at the record or rest on laurels. With no 
allowances for changes in per capita con- 
sumption, the production of eggs, meat, and 
milk must be increased at least another 25 
percent by 1975, just to meet the expected 
increase in U.S. population. 

Food’s a good buy 

Despite the rising index for costs of living, 
most protein foods, especially eggs and many 
meats, can be purchased for less money now 
than it took 10 years ago. The same meth- 
ods of volume and efficiency in production 
that have made this possible should con- 
tinue to make protein foods a good buy in 
the future. 

FROM FARM TO MARKET TO DINNER TABLE 


Miracles, in growth and production, in 
processing, in distribution and marketing, 
put sunnyside eggs, a sizzling steak or a cold 
glass of milk on American dinner tables. 

With almost jewel-like precision, our deli- 
cately balanced animal food production ma- 
chine meshes many indispensable gears.“ 
Each gear is vital, each is powered by free- 
dom of production and purchase. Each gear 
is governed largely by freedom of competi- 
tive enterprise. 

Competition is keen 


U.S. housewives with their freedom of pur- 
chase and desire for low-cost food have a 
powerful influence on the prices and volumes 
in every phase of food production, except 
the growing of grains on American farms. 

The poultry, livestock or dairy producer 
must meet market prices influenced by 
housewife demand with a minimum of out- 
side” interference. The feed manufacturers 
supplying these food producers must meet 
competitive prices. The meat packing- 
houses, egg stations, poultry dressing, and 
dairy plants must operate within a narrow 
margin that is controlled by an intensely 
competitive food marketing system. The 
corner groceries and supermarkets are com- 
peting with each other for the millions of 
food dollars housewives hold. 

It is this cherished privilege to compete 
and to purchase that lets a Philadelphia 
housewife buy a weekend roast that was born 
on the plains of Texas, fattened in feediots 
of the Midwest, marketed through stockyards 
in Chicago, packaged, displayed, and sold at 
her local supermarket. 

Controls are costly 


Necessity mothers invention—demand for 
quick action usually results in politically 
expedient measures. Such was the case for 
beginning a program of production controls 
in agriculture. But in so doing, the power 
supplied by freedom of production is re- 
duced. Freedom of competition in produc- 
tion and marketing is drastically impaired 
or eliminated. 

Artificially supported prices have encour- 
aged production of impractical volumes. 
Acreage limitations have been largely offset 
by increased yields per acre, transplanted 
acreage, new crops or production areas. 

Unwieldy and enormous carryovers of some 
basic crops are now plaguing agriculture. 
These carryovers are confusing agricultural 
planners and costing taxpayers billions of 
dollars each year. 

One agricultural newcomer in the United 
States—soybeans—has for the most part 
been left alone, With vision, soybean pro- 
ducers have resisted suggestions for acreage 
controls urging instead a program that would 
encourage production for use. 

In this atmosphere of freedom, soybeans 
have become a major farm cash crop, the 
chief source of protein in today’s vital ani- 
mal feeds, an important source of fats and 
olls that have strengthened our national 
economy and let us share our blessings 
with other nations of the world. 
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Through tremendous increases in produc- 
tion with no cost to taxpayers, soybeans 
are making important contributions to food- 
power, U.S.A. W 

EGGS “OVER EASY” PLEASE 


Laying hens are efficient factories that use 
poultry feed as their raw material to turn 
out an economical and health-glving food 
eggs. 

Like any other factory, production effi- 
clency—how many eggs from how much 
feed—is an important factor in production 
rate, volume and cost. In 25 short years, U.S. 
egg production has jumped from less than 3 
to nearly 5% billion dozen eggs per year. 

Most of this astronomical increase in pro- 
duction has been due to the development of 
better egg “factories” and more efficient egg- 
producing feeds. Because of these develop- 
ments, U.S. citizens are buying eggs today 
for less money than it took 10 years ago. 


LIGHT MEAT OR DARK? 


Meat-type broller chickens and their 
heavier cousins—turkeys—provide 30 oF 
more pounds of appetizing and healthful 
meat for each US. citizen per year. 

Here again, production efficiency is the 
key. The more meat that can be produced 
from a bag of breiler or turkey feed, the 
more drumsticks, thighs and breasts there 
are at lower cost for our dinner tables, 

Twenty-five years ago, U.S. turkey pro- 
duction was less than 250 million pounds 
per year—today it exceeds 114 billion pounds, 
providing Thanksgiving fare for the year 
around, 

The broiler industry did not exist on a 
commercial scale 25 years ago. Yet this pop- 
ular poultry meat has almost replaced the 
farm “fryer of yesteryear making fried 
chicken a year-round meat instead of a sea; 
sonal treat. Today, broilers, the most effici- 
ent of our meat-producing animals, supply 
more than 4 billlon pounds of taste- 
tempting meat per year. 

THE MOST NEARLY PERFECT FOOD 


Nature's most nearly perfect food and the 
firat food fed to almost every baby born 1s 

There were almost 25 million cows on U.S. 
farms 25 years ago and they produced nearly 
104 billion pounds of milk per year. U.S. 
milk production now exceeds 125 billion 
pounds per year and the number of cows on 
farms has dropped to 23 million. 

Today's milk cow is bred for higher pro- 
ductive capacity, and she has modern dairy 
feeds to help her reach her inherited poten- 
tial, These same feeds prolong her milking 
life, letting fewer cows produce more milk 
for longer periods of time for increased food 
production, 

Dairy animals, too, make valuable con- 
tributions to low-cost meat supplies, 


ANOTHFR SLICE OF HAM 


Pork production, making ham, pork chops, 
and bacon, is the largest single use to which 
our bin-bulging U.S. corn crops are put. 

Just as with other food-producing animals. 
the ratio of feed per pound of meat in hog 
production has been substantially improved 
by the development of modern feeds. Scien- 
tific breeding and feeding practices are pro- 
ducing leaner, more palatable pork cuts for 
foodpower, United States of America. 

Twenty-five years ago, U.S. pork produc- 
tion was nearly 9 billion pounds per year- 
At that time, hogs were marketed at 6 to 8 
months of age. Almost 800 pounds of feed 
were needed to finish a weanling pig for 
market. 

Today, pork production is a high-volume, 
high-efficiency operation, supplying more 
than 11 billion pounds of pork per year. 
Hogs go to market at 434 to 5 months of age. 
Heavier, meat-type weanling pigs are now 
being finished for market on less than 500 
pounds of feed, 
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MAKE MINE MEDIUM RARE 


Steaks and roasts from beef are America's 
favorite meat, and beef cattle are the back- 
bone of U.S. meat supplies. 

In a short 25 years, beef production has 
risen from 6 to 14 billion pounds per year. 
In the same period, beef consumption has 
Jumped from 46 to more than 85 pounds per 
Person. 3 

Beef production has also had the benefit 
Of modern feeds. Today’s cattle eat less per 
bound of gain, gain weight faster, produce 
sto that tastes better than that of yester- 

Thanks to modern feeds, many farm crops 


are used more efficiently and there's more 
beef to eat. 


SERVANTS UNSEEN AND UNSUNG 


No man stands alone—behind our egg. 
Meat, and milk producers, and their record 
Of progress, is an agricultural army“ whose 

are unsung. 

Educators, research workers, agricultural 
experiment station, and extension personnel 
Au are scouting the horizons, and pointing 
the way, for agricultural improvement. 
These men know the need and are devoted 
to finding the methods for progress. Years 
Of effort may lay behind their developments. 
Da te reward is great, more Foodpower, 


Agricultural universities and land-grant 
colleges of America arè constantly equipping 
Our agricultural manpower with “why” and 
how-to” knowledge that helps them see the 
Paths of progress that can and should be 
followed for tomorrow. 

Research projects—sponsored by industry, 
education or government—are being carried 
dn daily thorughout our land. Out of these 
may come a hybrid seed that will yield more 
Per acre, a hybrid breed that produces more 
food in less time, a blood-typing practice 
that reveals how much a dairy bull calf will 

Prove milk production of his future 
daughters without waiting 5 years for an 
answer, : 

The value of these projects for future pro- 
duction cannot be measured in terms of 

Oday, they must wait for the results of 
tomorrow. 


88 test strips of land at U.S. D. A. and 
tate agricultural experiment stations come 
new methods of tillage, new principles of 
Top fertilization, new practices for plant 
Cultivation and harvest. All these result 
1 Freater production, and are vital factors 
or future Foodpower, U.S.A. 
cultural extension people carry the 
ange to the farmer, Through them, and 
ir desire to see better methods put to 
Bood use, the practices, products, and princi- 
Ples for progress are fed“ to our food 
Producers, : 

Just as with humans, farm plants and ani- 
mals are subject to sickness, too. Count- 
less doctors, our veterinarians, botaulsts 
rive entomologists, devote lifetimes to fight- 

B insects, parasites, and disease. 

Their efforts may result in a plant or 
animal more resistant to disease, a new 
Method for disease diagnosis or prevention, 
& product for insect, parasite, or disease 
8 Saving what our farmers already 

ve is vitally important to increased pro- 
duction of the protein foods we prefer. 

A The feed industry: From feed manufac- 
urers, pharmaceutical companies, protein 
Rar dern and other commodity suppliers 
N. ve come many important contributions. 

Utritionally balanced feeds, vitamins and 
hormones, antibiotics and medications, all 
have been developed through progress in in- 
dustry research to increase food production 
and makes farm operations more efficient. 

Trained representatives make daily rounds, 
jeetaing the advantages of properly feeding 

Vestock and poultry, recommending sound 
management and production methods, 
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Small Slam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Post, Tuesday, March 22, 
1960: 


SMALL. SLAM 

The lessons of the Army Alr Force prac- 
tice airlift to Puerto Rico underscore the 
urgency of a House Armed Services Sub- 
«committee's plea for modernization of the 
Military Air Transport Service. By working 
its crews double time, calling on civil car- 
riers to supplement its operations elsewhere 
and choosing a nearby island for the exer- 
cise, MATS has been able to move 21,000 sol- 
diers in a few days’ time. But only a third 
of the equipment that such a force would 
need in a real emergency was included in the 
lift. 

If the exercise had been carried out over 
the Atlantic or the Pacific—as would be the 
case in a real limited war situation—the pic- 
ture would have been completely different. 
Most of MATS’ aircraft are old and slow, of 
World War II vintage. In a full-scale emer- 
gency, if island-hopping became impossible 
because of enemy submarine or missile at- 
tacks, MATS would have no more than 29 
reasonably modern aircraft capable of stra- 
tegic, long-haul transportation. 

Yet in the face of these known deficien- 
cles, which the so-called Operation Big 
Slam-Puerto Pines served to illustrate, the 
President has approved a mere $50 million 
in the 1961 budget to begin development of 
a new military jet cargo plane. At best 
such a plane might take 5 years to produce. 
Nothing is provided for acquisition in the 
meantime of converted commercial jet 
planes which, in modest numbers because 
of their great carrying capacity and high 
speed, could transform MATS into the mod- 
ern supporting arm that all the services 
urgently require. 

Before the House subcommittee, headed 
by Representative L. MENDEL RIvers, com- 
pletes its timely month-long study of na- 
tional airlift needs and capabilities, it will 
no doubt become apparent that moderniza- 
tion of MATS Is intricately bound up with 
an unresolved dispute between the Air 
Force and the civil airlines over MATS fu- 
ture. The civil view was largely refiected in 
the President’s recent policy statement on 
MATS which in effect urged that the mill- 
tary get out of the international airline 
business except for operations essential to its 
so-called hard-core mission. 

As interpreted by the private carriers, this 
would ultimately mean that nearly all of 
the 1 billion ton-miles of transoceanic cargo 
now hauled annually by MATS would be 
shifted to the private carriers, which pres- 
ently carry a littlé more than half that 
amount. The Air Force seems far from 
ready to accept this interpretation, with 
MATS arguing that it must maintain at 
least a 5-hour-per-day aircraft utilization 
rate to be ready for the 12-hour-per-day Hft 
which it is charged with providing in a war. 
The civil concept of the hard-core-only 
policy would trim this to 1 or 1% hours a 
day, 

If the real readiness of the Civil Reserve 
Air Fleet could be improved upon and if 
MATS could revise its training and other 
readiness concepts as drastically as the pri- 
vate carriers think it could, perhaps some 
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adjustment of international cargo business 
in favor of the private carriers could be jus- 
tified. The carriers insist they cannot af- 
ford costly jet cargo planes without assur- 
ance of a large slice of the cargo now hauled 
by MATS. 

But however this dispute ultimately is 
settled, it ought not to stand in the way of 
an immediate military-civil agreement that 
provides for the prompt ordering of con- 
verted jet liners suitable for military troop 
and cargo lift. Government and industry 
ought also to cooperate in the development 
of more advanced cargo planes, designed to 
meet both military and civilian require- 
ments. Meanwhile, a Defense Department 
review of the President’s broad policy state- 
ment on MATS is proceeding, and in this 
context and before the Rivers subcommit- 
tee the question of who is to operate the 
new aircraft in peacetime can be further 
explored. Both the Air Force and the civil 
carriers recognize the inadequacy of pres- 
ent cargo planes for military and commer- 


“cial needs, and upon this agreement a pro- 


gram for modernization should be able to 
proceed. 


An Open Letter to the Taxpayers of 
Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been requested by the Christian Layman 
of Alabama to insert “An Open Letter to 
the Taxpayers of Alabama” in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

This letter was distributed by this 
organization: 

AN OPEN LETTER TO THE TAXPAYERS OF 
ALABAMA 


Incidents, happening here in the cradle 
of the Confederacy, for the past few days 
have been most disturbing, not only to the 
citizens of Alabama, but throughout the 
Nation. 

The Amsterdam News, a New York Negro 
newspaper, carried the following headline 
last Saturday, “Negroes in Dixie Sing: Sit 
Down and Fight a While”—and all the time 
we have been told that no one was fighting— 
just passive resistance. One out-of-State 
agitator told a mass meeting at Alabama 
State College (for Negroes) that we've got 
them so disturbed they don't know what to 
do. 

A TV newscast pictured a recent meeting 
being held at the college. A Negro girl 
came to the mike and made the statement 
that when they expelled the nine * * * they 
expelled the entire student body. Are such 
statements as these Christianity or Gan- 
dhism? This might be worthy of considera- 
tion, and use the money to help relieve the 
10 percent cutback in ofher State supported 
schools. 

We white people of this State, who carry 
better than 70 percent of the tax load that 
supports this Negro college, are thoroughly 

ted with outside meddling and being 
told that we do not know what to do. 
We are thoroughly d with sugges- 
tions made by the president of this college, 
such as Let's take time to think things 
through * * * appoint a biracial mediation 
committee, etc. We remember that this 
was the pattern in 1955, regarding bus boy- 
cott. Look what happened. Many of our 
white taxpayers were amazed when they 
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learned from records that 5 of the 9 ring- 
leaders were out-of-State students. 

We commend Governor Patterson and the 
State board of education for the stand they 
have taken and we want the world to know 
it. (We list below members of this board 
and suggest you contact them and let them 
know your feelings in the matter.) 

In addition, gentlemen, and in consid- 
eration of the facts revealed, we respectfully 
request that you release to the taxpayers 
of this State, an itemized list, by name and 
address, of all out-of-State students at- 
tending Alabama State College, ~ 

ALABAMA STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Hon. John Patterson, president, 

Mr. Robert R. Locklin, Mobile, First Dis- 
trict, term expires 1961. 

Mr, J. T. Albritton, Andalusia, Second Dis- 
trict, term expires 1965. 

Mr. J. P. Faulk, Jr., Samson, Third Dis- 
trict, term expires 1961. 

Mr. Harry M. Ayers, Anniston, Fourth Dis- 
trict, term expires 1963. 

Mr. J. J. Benford, Albertville, Fifth Dis- 
trict, term expires 1961. 

Mr. E. W. Skidmore, Tuscaloosa, 
District, term expires 1963. - 

Mr. W. C. Davis, Fayette, Seventh District, 
term expires 1965. 

Mr. Cecil Word, Scottsboro, Eighth Dis- 
trict, term expires 1965, 

Mr. Chester Austin, Birmingham, Ninth 
District, term expires 1961. 

Dr. Prank Stewart, State superintendent, 
secretary and executive officer, 

Respectfully submitted, 
Tue CHRISTIAN LAYMAN. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA., March 5, 1960. 


Sixth 


Dr. Joseph I. Echikson Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 9, 1960, the South Mountain 
Lodge of B'nai B'rith presented the 
Americanism Award to Dr. Joseph I. 
Echikson of South Orange, N.J. This is 
the latest of numerous honors that have 
been conferred upon Dr. Echikson, for 
his brilliant leadership in his profession 
and in his community. All Americans 
have reason to be grateful to Dr. Echik- 
son for his dedicated service, particu- 
larly for his outstanding contribution to 
the crusade to track down the great 
scourge of cancer. 

The award was made to Dr. Echikson 
at impressive ceremonies at which the 
invocation was given by Rabbi Theodore 
Friedman, spiritual leader, congregation, 
Beth El; the welcome was delivered by 
Dr. Irving Schein, chairman, American- 
ism Award Committee. Guest speaker 
was Dr. Royal A. Schaaf, president, 
Medical Surgical Plan of New Jersey. 
Presentation of the award was made by 
Mr. Philip Lax, president, South Moun- 
tain Lodge, whose felicitous tribute fol- 
lows with Dr. Echikson’s gracious re- 
sponse: 

The Americanism Award of B'nai B'rith is 
given each year by South Mountain Lodge to 


aman who has performed outstanding serv- 
ice to his community, 


of our fellow man. 
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Many men reach the pinnacle of success 
in their chosen profession, but few are prone 
to give of their time and energy, and go far 
and above their normal call of duty. 

It is truly a great man who attains these 
qualifications, a man with deep feeling, who 
thinks more of his fellow humans, and their 
comfort, rather than his personal welfare 
and relaxations. Dr. Joseph Echikson truly 
represents the ideals and qualities that lie 
behind this most coveted award, for al- 
though a noted heart specialist, his far- 
sightedness and deep concern for his fellow 
man led him to a desire to establish a means 
of attacking the equally dread disease of 
cancer. 

Through his efforts, capabilities and lead- 
ership he was a guiding factor in the growth 
and development of the New Jersey Cancer 
Society, of which he is a founding member. 
As such, he was directly responsible for 
bringing the problem of cancer and cancer 
research to the public. To have been a 
motivating factor in establishing the New 
Jersey Cancer Society is accomplishment 
enough, but to have been closely associ- 
ated with its organization, development, and 
administration, surely must have been a 
tiresome, and in many ways, a thankless task. 

Because of his achievements in both medi- 
cine and service to his fellow man, Dr. 
Echikson was awarded the Doctor Edgar J. 
III Award by the Academy of Medicine in 
New Jersey for his accomplishments in the 
field of medicine, public welfare and civic 
activities. In 1952 he received the Bronze 
Medal from the National Board of Trustees 
of the American Cancer Society. His biog- 
raphy is one for which he can truly be proud. 

Tonight, we, the members of South Moun- 
tain Lodge, are doubly honored, for this 
makes the first time that one of our own 
members has been chosen to receive the 
B'nai B'rith Americanism Award. 

Dr. Echikson, as president of South Moun- 
tain Lodge it is my pleasure to present the 
B'nai B'rith Americanism Award to you. 
It reads “Presented to Joseph I, Echikson, 
M.D., in recognition of outstanding leader- 
ship, unselfish service and devotion to his 
fellow man, 

“SOUTH MOUNTAIN LODGE, 
BNA B'RITH. 
FEBRUARY 9, 1960.” 
Dr. ECHIKSON’S RESPONSE 

Mr. President, Dr. Schaaf, Dr. Schein, and 
the members of his committee, members of 
the lodge, my friends and family, I am únder- 
standably flattered by your gracious com- 
ments and I am at the same time most 
humble. 

I am most impressed by the designation of 
your award, namely, the “Americanism” 
award, This is a most impressive title. It 
strikes at the very core of my philosophy of 
life. There are many who do not realize 
that in a democracy such as ours, there is 
an opportunity and privilege and indeed the 
duty and obligation to serve for the benefit 
Such a philosophy does 
not exist In a totalitarian system of govern- 
ment, I am concerned, as I am sure are 
you, with the State of our welfare and with 
equal vigor I oppose the philosophy of the 
welfare state. 

To be of service to one another without 
thought of material gain is one of the prin- 
ciples upon which our great country was 
founded, This is truly the spirit of America 
and, therefore, this award is aptly named. 
It has been given to others as recognition of 
the services which they had been privileged 
to give others, and while I do not feel worthy 
of your commendation, still I am deeply im- 
pressed by the significance of this award. 

No man attains the qualifications which 
this award implies except through the heip- 
ing hands of many other equally deserving 
people. If, as you believe, I deserve any 
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praise I must honestly state that I accept 
this award in behalf of those many wonderful 
citizens who have assisted me and have been 
most unostentatious in their efforts. At this 
moment I stand in the precarious position of 
being placed on a pedestal and I accept this 


"honor with humility, knowing full well that 


the only place one can go from a pedestal is 
to fall off. I hope that I shall have the char- 
acter and good judgment to maintain this 
enviable position so as to continue to merit 
your good will. 

It has been a source of great joy to me to 
have served in various activities and I hope 
that my efforts have been of benefit to 
others. 

In closing I wish to thank Drs. Schein and 
Alan Brotman and the members of the com- 
mittee who have recommended me for this 
great honor and to the members of the 
lodge who endorsed this recommendation of 
the committee. I thank Dr. Schaaf who has 
honored me by consenting to speak here 
tonight. 
to me. I thank my dear wife who has 
through the years encouraged me and pro- 
vided me with the time to participate in 
these various activities. She has made great 
personal sacrifices in my behalf and I wish 
to publicly acknowledge them. I thank my 
children for honoring me by taking advan- 
tage of the educational opportunity provided 
to them. I also thank my parents, who un- 
fortunately have passed away, but who like 
all good parents provided me with the oppor- 
tunity for education. They practiced self- 
denial to the highest degree. Unfortunately 
they are not here tonight, but I am sure that 
they would believe every word of praise which 
had been spoken here tonight. I thank my 
many friends who honor me by being present 
here on this occasion. My cup runneth over 
3 joy. Thank you from the bottom ot my 


Sterling Forest Gardens: America's New- 
est and Largest Floral Showplace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, on 
Thursday of last week I was pleased to 
welcome to Washington a most gracious 
and charming young woman from my 
State, Miss Anne Purves. She was vis- 
iting our Nation’s Capital as ambassa- 
dress of Sterling Forest Gardens, Amer- 
ica’s newest and largest floral show- 
place at Tuxedo, N.Y. 

Miss Purves was a most attractive 
representative of the Empire State and 
one in whom all New Yorkers can take 
great pride. In the larger sense her visit 
was of interest to all Americans because 
she brought with her information and 
an invitation to view the wonders of 
this new addition to the New. York State 
scene. 

Sterling Forest Gardens are dedicated 
to the concept of a more beautiful Amer- 
ica. Organized as a nonprofit corpora- 
tion by a farsighted group of New York 
leaders, headed by Robert W. Dowling, 
these gardens represent an effort to em- 
Phasize the spiritual values of beauty 
in the lives of Americans. 

Situated on a 125-acre tract near Tux- 
edo, N. V., in what was formerly unre- 


This is indeed a great compliment , 
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Claimed swamplands, Sterling Forest 
Gardens will become an almost unrival- 
15 permanent floral showplace, a rende- 
h us for flower lovers, naturalists, and 
orticulturalists from all over the world. 
© gardens will be open to thhe public 
on May 1, 1960. The opening will be a 
e tribute to the role that forward- 
Private citizens can play in what 
may become one of the most pressing 
Problems of the future: the conversa- 
1 On of our Nation’s great natural beauty 
or all of our citizens. 
of e gardens were designed as a garden 
Bardens, and were created by a dis- 
ed staff of horticulturalists, 
landscape designers, engineers, and oth- 
er garden experts. Work began on the 
Project some 2 years ago, when 75 men 
undertook the task of clearing the wild, 
SWampy area, Since then, this coopera- 
ve, nonprofit venture has created a sys- 
of drainage, formal design gardens, 
landscaped lakes, forests and lawns, and 
ti unique exhibit showing man's rela- 
onship to time, Throughout, great care 
been taken to preserve native trees, 
bushes, flowers, and other natural con- 
trasts to the formal settings. 
10 e first planting of tulips, which 
0 Tmally inaugurated the planting of the 
ber . themselves, was made Septem- 
r 17, 1959, by Her Royal Highness, 
Beatrix of the Netherlands. 
mane and other aspects of the develop- 
eee of the gardens, created by City 
vesting Co. and Sterling Forest 
ens Corp., of which Robert W. 
= ling is president, was carried out 
755 the cooperation of the International 
Ower Show Committee of the Nether- 
lands. Since that time, more than 1.5 
on tulips, hyacinths, daffodils, and 
early-blooming Dutch bulbs have 
been planted. 
8 first blooms will be followed by 
unlas and azaleas in May; iris, peo- 
del roses, begonias, hermercallis, and 
Phinium in June; lilies, snapdragons, 
marigolds, tritoma, and dahlias in the 
er months; and asters, chrysan- 
yhemums, and helenium in the autumn. 
fact, this scientifically planned gar- 
tied Marked by the largest collection of 
ane flowers in any garden in the 
States, will be a continuously 
to Panorama of bloom planned 
ing € every 2 weeks from the open- 
fall on through the summer and into the 


A number of striking features are 
Planned for these unusual gardens. 
ey include the following: 
at Motor train, similar to those used 
t the Brussels Fair, will be used to 
area Port visitors between the parking 
train and the gardens’ entrance. The 
driy Will run through a scenic wooded 
er e and past the Dutch Dam, on its 
ay to the entrance. 
deen of six lectures on the floral 
a at different locations in the 
reste will be broadcast over an elec- 
font lectern system. Portable elec- 
ten © receivers will be made available 
333 who wish to hear the lectures. 
7A 41 Delacour, one of the world's 
cal ing aviculturist, win provide a 
pian of rare and exotic birds to be 
used in uniquely designed aviaries 
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placed throughout the gardens. Birds 
that will be represented include 
flamingos, demoiselles, swans, crown 
ae peacocks, and varieties of small 

Two features which will be made 
available to large groups, garden clubs, 
and other societies are a special club 
meeting pavilion inside the gardens and 
an extensive picnic’ recreation area 
located near the parking areas. 

A number of works of art are being 
designed for the gardens, since they are 
planned as a cultural as well as floral 
attraction. They will include a sculp- 
tured Raintree fountain, portraying the 
legendary tree of good luck and happi- 
ness. In another area, various fountain 
displays will illustrate man’s growing 
enlightenment in his relation to the 
universe, tracing his concepts of the 
world from prehistoric time through the 
present and into the age of interplane- 
tary travel. 

The personal enthusiasm of Mr. 
Dowling and his associates in City In- 
vesting Co. plus the wholehearted coop- 
eration of world horticultural leaders, 
has been responsible for creating Sterling 
Forest Gardens. 

Samuel R. Walker, president of 
Sterling Forest Corp. and City Investing 
vice president, personally visited famous 
gardens in Europe when the project was 
first considered. He has participated 
actively in every phase of their creation. 

Gustave Springer, American repre- 
sentative of the Associated Bulb Grow- 
ers of Holland, brought leaders of the 
bulb industry to the United States to 
help in the selection of the site and to 
cooperate on many phases of the gar- 
dens. 

W. Fred Johnson, vice president of 
Sterling Forest Gardens Corp., has had 
the responsibility of directing actual 
work on the project and carrying out the 
designs and plans of the many con- 
sultants. 

Mr. President, I am confident that 
Sterling Forest Gardens will become 
more than a mecca for flower lovers. 
It will become more than an important 
center for research in horticulture. 

I am extremely hopeful these gar- 
dens will help renew and justify our 
faith in man’s capacity to create beauty 
and to keep and sustain it as part of 
the spiritual wealth of this Nation. It 
will serve as a living testimonial to the 
ability of private citizens to contribute 
substantially to the saving of America’s 
precious natural resources. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Record an article entitled The 
Story Behind a Major New Garden,” 
written by W. Fred Johnson, and pub- 
lished in the January-February 1960 
issue of the Garden Journal, the pub- 
lication of the New York Botanical 
Garden. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: . 

THE STORY BEHIND A MAJOR NEW GARDEN 

(By W. Fred Johnson) 

Sterling Forest Gardens, now being created 
on a 125-acre tract near Tuxedo, N.Y., will 
open to the public May 1, 1960, with a dis- 
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play of one and a half million hyacinths, 
daffodils, tulips, and other Dutch bulbs. 
Planning a single huge floral display such as 
this is a tremendous job in itself, but it is 
only a small part of the work being carried 
out, for the gardens must be kept in con- 
tinual bloom straight through the summer 
and into fall. 

Our staff has traveled thousands of miles 
in this country, and Robert W. Dowling, 
president of City Investing Co., and other 
members of that organization, which is co- 
sponsoring the gardens, have visited such 
famous foreign gardens as Tivoli in Rome, 
the Gardens of Versailles, Kew Gardens, 
Keukenhof in Holland, and even the famous 
gardens of Japan. All this was done to study 
methods of presenting constantly new floral 
displays and to observe at first hand the 
ways in which the interest and delight of 
visitors can be heightened in a garden. 

FREQUENT NEW DISPLAYS 

At, Sterling Forest Gardens, we plan to 
introduce new floral themes every 2 weeks 
from May through the summer and far into 
the fall. Dutch bulbs—incidentally, the 
largest such collection in any garden in the 
United States—will give way to the finest 
and newest in iris and roses. Then annuals 
and perennials will come into bloom, to be 
followed in the autumn months by tre- 
mendous displays of chrysanthemums, 

Sterling Forest Gardens are located in the 
foothills of the Ramapo Mountains, in a 
setting of woodland, meadow and rugged 
foothills, A number of small lakes have 
been created on the grounds, and unusual 
fountains, including a representation of the 
raintree, mystical tree of good luck and 
happiness, are planned to delight further the 
eyes of visitors. 

3 EXOTIC BIRDS 

The area being a wild one, there is already 
considerable birdlife in the gardens, and we 
believe that it will increase markedly as time 
goes on. But many of our native birds are 
rather inconspicuous; so to bring additional 
color and brilliance to the gardens, exotic 
species will be introduced. We should like 
also to have a few of the deer native to 
Sterling Forest in the gardens, but we have 
learned that they unfortunately have a very 
healthy appetite for the leaves of our hun- 
dreds of thousands of tulips. They will be 
fenced out, but can be seen roaming the 
other parts of the forest. 

No doubt everyone is going to exclaim 
over the scope of the gardens and their 
wealth of plant material, but probably only 
one in a thousand visitors will realize that 
the story of their development has been, and 
continues to be, one of constant struggle 
against time and nature. We have been 
working for nearly 2 years to transform the 
area into this major floral showplace, and 
we have had as many as 150 men and dozens 
of large and small pieces of equipment busy 
at the job through the spring, summer, and 
tall of both 1958 and 1959. 


NATURE-—FRIEND AND FOE 


Many times the elements of nature that 
have worked against us were the very ones 
we wanted to harness and have work for us 
The principal ones, of course, were weather 
and water—water in the form of rains, floods, 
torrential downpours, masses of water fall- 
ing and flowing across a very narrow area 
confined between hills. 

The main part of the gardens is locatec 
in what was a swamp 2 years ago, with sev- 
eral feet of water standing in it. It was sur- 
rounded by wooded hills, which created a 
basin through which floods poured. De- 
posits of peat and clay in the swamp had 
been covered by water for centuries, per- 
haps thousands of years, and our first task 
was to cut huge drainage ditches 15 feet 
deep through the area to permit this water 
to drain out, 
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A SOLUTION FOUND 


After much study and experimentation, 
we learned that it would be impossible to 
drain the underground water dless of 
how many ditches we might dig. for it was 
trapped by various layers of clay and peat 
in a very complex arrangement. The only 
solution was to strip off the entire area and 
remake it completely with the clay as a 
base, then a deep layer of pervious sand and 
finally a layer of soil for growing the plants. 
By this method we were able to establish 
the underground water table at a desired 
level and to control it. 

We had to prepare for flash floods of 3- to 
5-inch rainfall within an 8-hour period. 
Such a devastating flood pouring down from 
the surrounding hills into the flat basin 
which would be the gardens could destroy 
them. 

“DUTCH” DAM 


Our solution was the creation of the 
series of lakes in the gardens which are actu- 
ally flood catchment basins, and which at 
the same time serve the esthetic purpose of 
further beautifying the grounds. These 
catch basins are linked by underground con- 
duits, permitting the flood of water to flow 
from one to another. Finally, the entire sys- 
tem is regulated by an automatic dam 
(called “Dutch” dam because the design is a 
copy of one we saw in Holland). It will 
open when the flood level in the lakes reaches 
a certain level, so that heavy floods can be 
passed through the system and out of the 
gardens without causing damage to them. 

We had to think not only of how to get rid 
of the water but also how to get it back 
during the dry seasons, when plants need 
water badly and when the lakes might be- 
come dry. An irrigation system of pipes was 
installed. To make sure that the lakes do 
not go dry, we had to go to another swamp 
on a higher plateau above the gardens, and 
this was conv into a 10-million-gallon 
reservoir and emergency water supply. 

AN INVASION 

Another major problem in the develop- 
ment of Sterling Forest Gardens was the 
dense growth of brush in the swamp area. 
In fact, it was so dense that 2 years ago 
Dutch landscape architects responsible for 
the overall garden design got completely lost 
in it for about 30 minutes when they were 
making an inspection tour. Finally we heard 
their yelling and directed them back to the 
highway. 

Seventy-five men, 35 chain saws and sev- 
eral bulldozers worked for 3 months during 
the summer of 1958 clearing out the area. 
During the height of this operation the noise 
in the confines of this basin was intense— 
in fact, it sounded like an invasion. 

Eyen while this clearing was going on, six 
crews were working continuously surveying 
the area, and two draftsmen were translat- 
ing their information onto detailed topo- 
graphical maps, These are unusually large 
in scale and unusually detailed—we know 
the location of every single tree and every 
single boulder in Sterling Forest Gardens, 
and also the depth of the soil everywhere 
within its bounds. 

RAINY DAY BLUES 


Great pains were taken to preserve every 
possible tree In the area, and also the shrub- 
bery, such as the native laurel. With huge 
bulldozers and draglines working all 
through the area, this was no simple task. 
Special equipment had to be selected and 
extreme supervision exercised for working 
the ground among the trees to prevent scar- 
ring them and damaging their root systems. 

Spring of 1959 came, and even though we 
had studied weather reports for many years 
past, we began watching the skies as 
anxiously as a wheat farmer in the Middle 
West at spring planting time. We knew 
that when rains came our equipment would 
bog down and work would have to be 
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stopped. Initially a heavy rain would stop 
work for 10 days to 2 weeks. After the area 
was shaped and improved, this loss of time 
was reduced to 2 or 3 days. In our schedule 
of work we had allowed 50 percent lost time 
due to rains from June 1958 to May 1, 1960, 
the opening date. We haye needed every 
day of good weather. 


SUPREME TEST 


Our flood control system came to a su- 
preme test at the last raln on Friday, Satur- 
day, and Sunday, October 22, 23, and 24, 
1959, when a record rainfall of 3.5 inches de- 
scended within 8 hours. Our hearts were in 
our mouths; as we watched to see if our 
system would work or if the gardens would 
be destroyed. The system worked. The 
gardens were not destroyed. Rather, within 
hours after the rainfall we were able to 
walk almost any place; within 24 hours we 
could walk in the flowerbeds and within 
48 hours planting was resumed, 

The Dutch have been cooperating through- 
out this mammoth project by the Inter- 
national Flower Show Committee of the 
Netherlands. When planting time came this 
fall, for the 1½ million tulips, hyacinths, 
daffodils, and other bulbs, they offered to 
see us through that immense operation by 
sending nine young experts to supervise 
our untrained men. We owe the Dutch 
lads a vote of gratitude for all their in- 
terest and for their drive in getting the work 
done. 

We hope that this brief report gives horti- 
culturists, gardening enthusiasts, and the 
general public some idea of the tremendous 
amount of planning and work that has gone 
into the creation of this new, major floral 
showplace. Creating the lovely spectacles 
which they will see beginning May 1, 1960, 
has been a major undertaking, with its full 
share of anxious and worrisome moments, 
hours, and days. At the same time it has 
been an inspiring and exhilarating experi- 
ence which more than 200 men and women 
have shared. We hope, in turn, that the 
gardens will prove an inspiring and ex- 
hilarating experience to the millions of peo- 
ple expected to visit them over the years, 


Food Additives and Cancer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I commend to my colleagues an excel- 
lent statement dealing with the ques- 
tion of food additives and cancer: 
STATEMENT OF FEDERATION OF HOMEMAKERS, 

ARLINGTON, VA, PRESENTED JANUARY 29, 

1960, By Mrs. ANN Booras, PRESIDENT, BE- 

FORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 

AND Foreign COMMERCE, U.S. House or 

REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am Ann Booras, president of the 
Federation of Homemakers. Our federation 
is most appreciative of being afforded this op- 
portunity to express the views of its member- 
ship with respect to proposed legislation deal- 
ing with the use of colors in foods and cos- 
metics. Our Federation of Homemakers, al- 
though but recently formed, consists of 
housewives residing in this area and in many 
of our States. We also have junior members 
attending local colleges. Our members are 
concerned not solely with the health and 
well-being of our own families, but with the 
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good health of all consumers. One of the ob- 
jectives of our federation is to acquaint our 
members with past and future food legisla- 
tion and the tasks and needs of the Food and 
Drug Administration in enforcing these spe- 
cific laws. 

We wish to thank the members of this 
committee for presenting to Congress recently 
an excellent food additives bill which in- 
cludes the Delaney cancer clause. In our 
opinion, consumers should be most grateful 
for the protection now being afforded them 
through the enforcement of the Delaney 
cancer clause to the food additives amend- 
ment, 

Some of our members have read the 1957-58 
printed report of the hearings relative to 
proposed chemical additives bills held before 
the Subcommittee on Health and Science of 
this committee, and are impressed with the 
testimony of reputable doctors and scien- 
tists contained therein. From time to time 
we shall quote from this remarkable report 
portions of the testimony given by these 
eminent and highly respected authorities. 

It is fortunate for consumers that this 
committee has a wealth of information ob- 
tained from numerous hearings on chemi- 
cal additives. We feel confident that this 
comittee will deliberate unhurriedly and will 
present a color additives bill to the Congress 
which will decrease the risks consumers may 
now unknowingly be taking by ingesting cer- 
tain suspect dyes in their foods. We urge 
that any color additives bill presented to the 
Congress contain the Delaney cancer clause. 

We note that the American Cancer Society 
in a letter dated July 22, 1957, written by 
James S, Adams, chairman, Legislative Com- 
mittee, to Chairman John Bell Williams, rel- 
ative to proposed chemical additives bills 
recommends: “That no substance shall be 
approved found to induce cancer in man, or 
after tests provided in No. 1 above, found to 
induce cancer in animals.” In this same 
letter Mr. Adams states “the problem is one 
in which the individual citizen is powerless 
to protect his own health but must depend 
upon the Food and Drug Administration.” 
Mr. Adams also believes and we continue to 
quote: “in considering the health problem 
created by the increasing use of chemical 
additives in food the adage ‘an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure’ is par- 
ticularly applicable.” Mr. Adams then urged 
“that your committee recommend legislation 
to the Congress to si n the Food and 
Drug Administration.” This advice, in our 
opinion, can be applied also to the proposed 
color additives legislation. 

Quite a few of our local members were 
present for Secretary Flemming’s appearance 
at the morning session of the color hearings 
and were tremendously impressed with his 
statement to the committee. We are all 
agreed that consumers will benefit from his 
forceful presentation of the objectives of the 
administration’s color additives bill. The 
members present at the morning session ap- 
plauded the Secretary's summary on page 24 
of his statement, particularly No. 3 which we 
quote here as it expresses the opinion of 
those members attending the hearing: 

“3. We have concluded that such an anti- 
cancer clause constitutes sound public pol- 
icy in view of the fact that no one knows 
how much or how little of a substance will 
induce cancer when added to the diet of 
man if it has been demonstrated that it will 
induce cancer when added to the diet of a 
test animal. In other words, if a person in- 
cludes in his diet substances that induce 
cancer when included in the diet of test 
animals, he is taking an unnecessary risk. 
The Government has a responsibility to see 
to it that we are not exposed to unneceseary 
risks of this character. In discharging such 
a responsibility the Government can con- 
celvably contribute to a reduction in the 
mounting number of cancer cascs.” 
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We wish to remind this committee that 
in 1939 American housewives, through their 
various organizations and clubs, went on 
record at hearings conducted by the Fed- 
eral Security Agency that they wished only 
Colors certified as absolutely safe used in 
their foods and for decorating such foods. 
These same housewives in 1939 went on rec- 
ord that they preferred to have the colors 
of their lipsticks and other cosmetics lim- 
ited to a relatively few harmless shades than 
have a yariety of hues provided by suspect 
or proven dangerous dyes. 

If today’s housewives were consulted about 
this problem of colors—our federation feels 
confident they, too, would go on record as 
Wishing safety of the product to be para- 
Mount. Now that we are accustomed to the 
brightness which lipsticks give to our faces 
and the lift to our spirits, we would be loathe 

forego our addiction to them—but we do 
Plead that only the most benign dyes be se- 
lected. Members of our sex start using lip- 
Sticks these days at age 12 or thereabouts 
and continue their use till we depart this 
existence, Because of such universal and 
Continual use of lipsticks by all ages of our 
female population, cumulative effects of the 
dyes must be seriously considered. It must 
also be recognized that lipsticks are being 
used by young persons whose cells are still 
dividing rapidly. Such dyes may have a 
different effect on these young persons than 
Mature persons. Lipsticks are also applied 
by expectant mothers, whose bodies undergo 
0 many drastic changes during the stress 
and strain of pregnancy. Then considera- 
tion of the possible effects upon the elderly 
who may be taking medication for chronic 
illnesses is suggested. Today it seems more 
necessary than in the past that in the best 
interests of the users lipsticks should be lim- 
ited to a few harmless colors and variations 
ot shades until lengthy tests on laboratory 
animals assure the wiseness of permitting 
& wealth of shades and colors. 

In the case of food colorings, the very 
Young ingest them as well as the aged and 
Chronically ill of both sexes. The adolescent 
And the pregnant and those with allergies— 
all ingest food colorings—sometimes un- 

ingly (as in the case of butter). In 
these circumstances surely total impact on 
the human. system should be considered as 
Well as cumulative effect and synergistic 
action. It is our understanding that com- 
Petent authorities believe that children, be- 
Cause of their immaturity and their state of 
Frowing. may be affected by chemical addi- 
tives and dyes in a different nature than 
Mature persons or mature experimental ani- 


mals. Therefore it was very distressing to- 


learn that the yellow and orange AB and 
OB dyes, now removed from the approved 
FDA lists, were used in many of the favorite 
foods and snacks of children. We trust 
these two oll dyes were never used in lip- 
Sticks. Now when the human system has to 
dope with air pollution and water pollution 
as well as the products from atomic fallout, 
it seems especially needful that discretion 
and caution should be observed in the choice 
of dyes to be used in our foods. We would 
like to point out here that Dr. Jolliffe, emi- 
nent nutritionist and medical authority, has 
Stated in the New York State Medical Jour- 
Nal, September 15, 1955: “although in Amer- 
ica today, life expectancy at birth is near the 
best of any civilized country in the world, but 
at the age of 40, life expectancy is near the 
bottom.” 

In support of Secretary Flemming’s policy 
that “no one knows how much or how little 
Of a substance will induce cancer when added 
to the diet of man if it has been demon- 
strated that it will induce cancer when added 
to the diet of a test animal” we quote from 
the testimony of Dr. Francis E. Ray, re- 
Search professor and director, Cancer Re- 
search Laboratory, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla., before your committee, at 
the hearings on food additives legislation. 
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Dr. Ray stated: “There may be a safe 
dose of some cancer-producing chemicals, 
but we do know there is no safe dose of cer- 
tain other cancer-producing chemicals. We 
do not know everything about cancer-pro- 
ducing chemicals. There, my feeling is we 
should be on the safe side. Because we know 
there is no safe minimum dose for certain 
cancer-producing chemicals, I think we ought 
to adopt that rule, at least tentatively, that 
there is no safe minimum dose.” = 
In considering this important color legis- 
lation, we would like to remind the commit- 
tee that for 25 years Agene was used to ma- 
ture flour In this country. Then its use for 
this purpose was discontinued when research 
on dogs indicated it might be quite harm- 
ful to humans. Coumarin was used as a 
flavoring agent for 75 years before its use, 
too, was discontinued because it was felt it 
might have damaging effect on humans. 
Subsequent research may prove that many 
dyes now considered relatively innoucuous 
are capable of causing harm to consumers. 
Dr. Ray also pointed out on page 200 of the 
Food Additives Report: “I wish to make one 
other point, too, and that is: Our experi- 
ments show that the younger the animal is 
when he is treated with cancer the more 
certain is the production of cancer. And 80 
we may be initiating cancer in the children 
of today by the addition of chemicals, and 
they are very susceptible to that. We will 
not know, perhaps, for a generation or two 
what the effects will be.” At this point we 
would like to remind the committee that the 
American Cancer Society in a press release 
last spring announced that cancer seemed 
to be getting more prevalent in younger 


women these days and was definitely more . 


prevalent in children. 

Dr. Morton L. Levin, in the Chemical Addi- 
tives Report, states that cancer is a “com- 
mon disease.” We quote from his remarks, 
which appear on page 355 of the aforemen- 
tioned report: “In the presence of a com- 
mon disease, of which most cases are of un- 
known causation, I think you can under- 
stand the sensitivity of physicians and public 
health authorities to the possibility that 
substances which we do not suspect today 
may be causative of cancer. 

“In other words, we cannot rule out the 
possibility that seemingly innoucuous sub- 
stances, on the basis of general experience, 
may turn out to be significant for cancer 
when studied thoroughly.” 

It would appear from the foregoing quota- 
tions that our bodies are old fashioned and 
do not adapt themselves easily to drastic 
innovations. It seems to us that simply be- 
cause it may take years to recognize the 
damage done. to body cells by certain pesti- 
cides, additives, and dyes, discretion and cau- 
tion should not be discarded and their use 
permitted in our foods. It would be a 
tragedy for a child, initially damaged by a 
chemical additive at 4 or 5 years of age, to 
be struck down fatally by cancer at 15 or 
16; yet such tragedies may even now be 
occurring. 

Again we wish to thank the members of 
this committee for granting us this oppor- 
tunity to convey the opinion of our members. 


Millennium of Christianization of Poland 
Noted at Conferences 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orp, I include the following article writ- 

ten by Mr. John C. Sciranka, an editor 

from Passaic, N.J., which appeared in 

the Bethlehem (Pa.) Bulletin on Friday, 

March 11, 1960: 

MILLENNIUM OF CHRISTIANIZATION OF POLAND 
NOTED AT CONFERENCES 


(By John C. Sciranka) 


The writer, is grateful to well known Dr. 
Oskar Halecki, professor at Fordham Uni- 
versity, for an opportunity to participate in 
two academic conferences held in com- 
memoration of the approaching millennium 
of the Christianization of Poland. 

The first conference was held at the Ford- 
ham University on November 14, 1959, by 
the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in 
America, of which Professor Halecki is presi- 
dent. The subject of the conference was 
“Millennium of the Christianization of 
Poland.” : 

Very Rey. Lawrence J. McGinley, SJ. 
rector of Fordham University, opened the 
conference, Prof. Berhart B. Lander, also of 
Fordham, spoke on “Holy Roman Empire of 
the 10th Century and East-Central Europe.“ 

Rev. Dr. Francis Dvornik was on the pro- 
gram and he was to talk about St. Adalbert 
(Vojtech), famous bishop of Prague, who 
baptized St. Stephen, known as the first 
King of Hungary. Dr. Dvornik who is held 
in high esteem as a noted scholar was un- 
able to be present on account of a heavy 
cold, 

Rev. Astrik L. Gabriel, professor at Notre 
Dame University, spoke about Polish and 
Hungarian alliances. Professor Chudoba 
spoke about St. Adalbert (Vojtech), who 
was born in 956 A D., in Prague. His father 
Slavnik was the Lord of Libice and his 
mother was Strezislava. He was baptized 
Vojtech, which means solace of the armies. 
Archbishop Adalbert, in Devin confirmed 
him Adalbert, which name is used by many 
German historians. In 986 when only 30 
years he was consecrated bishop by Bishop 
Detmar. Bishop Vojtech labored in Bo- 
hemia, Slovakia and Poland. He suffered a 
martyr’s death by the pagan Prussians on 
April 23, 997, when his feast is observed. 
The largest Slovak Catholic society is named 
in his honor. 

On March 5, 1960, a second academic con- 
ference of the Polish Institute of Arts and 
Sciences in America was held at Fayer- 
weather Hall, Columbia University, New 
York City. Dr. Henry L. Roberts. director 
of the program on East-Central Europe at 
Columbia, was chairman, He was intro- 
duced by Professor Haleckl. 

Prof. Ludwik Krzyzanowski, editor of the 
Polish Review (published by the Polish In- 
stitute), spoke on Poland's contribution to 
Western civilization. He was followed by 
Prof. George Y. Shevelof of Columbia Uni- 
versity, who spoke on “Poland's Cultural 
Impact on the Eastern Slavs.” Prof. John 
A. Lukacs, of Chestnut Hill and LaSalle Col- 
leges, both in Philadelphia, had as his topic 
“Poland's Place in the European System.” 
He is a well-known author of several books 
on this subject. “Poland's Place in the 
Baltic Region,” was a theme of Prof, Arnold 
Spekke of the University of Riga. Dr. 
George Washkovich of Hunter College, New 
York City, spoke on Poland's Place in the 
Slavic World.” 

The second conference had two sessions 
just like the previous one at Fordham, one 
in the forenoon and afternoon. Discussions 
followed the morning and afternoon lec- 
tures. Both conferences were held on the 
highest academic level. 

The year of 1966 is accepted as the mark- 
ing of Christianization of Poland. The mil- 
lennium will be observed in 1966. 

Dr. Washkovich, who studied at the fa- 
mous Charles University in Prague, capital 
of Czechoslovakia, is an American of Slo- 
vak descent. His parents came to America 
from Michalovce in Zemplin County, which 
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was also the home of Col. Geza Mihalotzy, 
well-known organizer of the Lincoln Rife- 
men of Slavonic origin, which he organized 
in February 1861, and received a written 
sanction from the famous emancipator. 
Mihalotzy was a captain of Chicago sharp- 
shooters in 1861. He fell in the battle at 
Fort Chattanooga, which is often also called 
Fort Mihalotzy. 

Dr. Washkovich spoke about the famous 
Slovaks—Jan Kollar, Pavel Safarik, Anton 
Bernolak, as well as Czech, Polish, and other 
Slavonic leaders of over a century ago, who 
had the foresight to vision the strength of 
the Slavonic people, now under the domina- 
tion of Soviet Russia. 

The writer was happy to join the dis- 
cussion especially when given an opportunity 
to pay tribute to famous leaders like the late 
Polish military leader, Marshal Joseph 
Pilsudski, whose 25th anniversary of death 
is observed this year and who according to 
the late Col. Stephen Bonsal, author of 
“The Unfinished Business,” a Pulitzer Prize 
winner, and Sultors and Supplicants,” 
helped the well-known Slovak leader Msgr. 
Andrej Hlinka to reach Paris on the Polish 
Passport in 1919 to file at the Peace Con- 
ference the just claims of the Slovak na- 
tion for their autonomy as formulated in the 
Pittsburgh Pact, signed on May 30, 1918, in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., by the late President Thomas 
G. Masaryk, whose 110th birthday was ob- 
served on March 7. 

The discussion was very lively. Prof. 
Henry L. Roberts as chairman kept the dis- 
cussion most interesting and Professor 
Halecki in his remarks at the opening and 
the conclusion of this second academic con- 
ference made everyone feel eager to partici- 
pate in other conferences for more interest- 
ing lectures on Poland and its neighboring 
Slavonic countries, who are Christian in 
character and are proud of their cultural 
heritage, which these conferences give an 
opportunity to acquaint the vast American 
public and enrich our melting pot for a 
stronger America. 


Protecting the Small Businessman in the 
Meatpacking and Retail Meat Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to associate myself with the remarks 
of the gentleman from California [Mr. 
RoosevELT], with whom I have joined in 
sponsoring legislation on behalf of small 
business. 

On February 25, I introduced H.R. 
10682, a bill to amend the Packers and 
Stockyards Act of 1921, to strengthen 
independent competition in the meat in- 
dustry. The chief sponsor of this legis- 
lation was the gentleman from California 
Mr. RoosEvELT] who has taken the lead 
in fighting for small business. 

The purpose of this bill was to prevent 
the choking off of small business by ver- 
tical monopolies in the purchasing, 
processing, and retailing of livestock and 
livestock products. Investigations by the 
House Committee on Small Business and 
other studies have revealed an unhealthy 
trend toward monopolization in the food 
industry. This legislation was spe- 
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cifically designed to deal with one phase 
of that problem. 

Section 1 of the bill would make it 
illegal for large food chains doing a vol- 
ume of business greater than $10 million 
a year to engage in meatpacking. The 
same section of the bill would make it 
unlawful for the packers doing a business 
of more than $10 million yearly to enter 
the retail food business. On this section 
of the bill there can be no objection from 
those who believe that competition is 
essential to our free enterprise system, 
We need to take whatever steps are 
necessary to prevent a few huge cor- 
porations from securing a monopoly grip 
on our food industry. 

The second section of the bill was in- 
tended to prevent large buyers from 
exploiting livestock producers through 
certain types of privately negotiated pur- 
chases. This section would have required 
that livestock producers selling more 
than $100,000 yearly in livestock or pur- 
chasers buying more than $1 million an- 
nually must carry on their transactions 
of livestock for slaughter through public 
competitive bids. 

Several livestock producers in my State 
have pointed out to me that this second 
section of the bill might interfere with 
essential market operations for both 
producers and purchasers of livestock. I 
have discussed this matter with the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. ROOSEVELT] 
and as he has stated in his remarks to- 
day, he and I are both anxious to remove 
any part of the legislation that might 
jeopardize legitimate marketing. I am, 
therefore, joining today with Mr. Roosx- 
vELT in offering an amended bill which 
strikes section 2 from the original leg- 
islation. The amended bill on which we 
will seek action contains only one provi- 
sion, namely, the portion making it il- 
legal for large food chains to enter the 
meatpacking business or for large meat- 
packers to engage in the retail food 
business. 

The section to which some of the 
cattlemen have taken exception is com- 
pletely removed from the legislation. 


The War We Are In 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
last week we were all saddened by the 
tragic accidental death of Reuben Rob- 
ertson, one of America’s leading public 
servants in Government and industry. 
Mr. Robertson was Deputy Secretary of 
Defense from 1955 to 1957, and has 
served the Government in various other 
important roles, most of which related 
to the Nation’s defense setup and mu- 
tual security. At the time of his death, 
he was president of the Champion Paper 
& Fibre Co., of Hamilton, Ohio. 

It is interesting to note, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the Champion Paper Co. has 
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frequently demonstrated its enlightened 
interest in the Nation's broader policy 
issues. Another high-ranking Cham- 
pion official who has served in Govern- 
ment with distinction is Karl R. Bendet- 
sen, a vice president of Champion. He 
has also filled various Pentagon posts, 
including Under Secretary of the Army, 
and served on Panel II of the Rockefeller 
Report on the Military Aspect of In- 
ternational Security. 

Recently a brochure produced by the 
Champion Paper Co. entitled “The War 
We Are In—View I,” came to my atten- 
tion, Mr. President. This report offers a 
remarkably clear and vivid articulation 
of the protracted war the United States 
is in for the establishment of peace and 
the survival of freedom. It analyzes the 
methods, strength and tenacious dedi- 
cation of the Communists, thus demon- 
strating the deepest implications of the 
crucial challenge that the United States 
and the free world face. 

I ask unanimous consent that the in- 
troductory section of this study, entitled 
“The War We are In,” along with two 
revealing quotes of Chairman Khrush- 
chev and a concluding quote, by way of 
an answer and a “call to arms for Amer- 
icans,” by Adm. Arthur W. Radford, 
which are found in the Champion pam- 
phlet, be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. I also ask consent for a section 
of the same study entitled “The Anat- 
omy of Peril“ be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

THe War WE Anz IN 


The war we are in has been characterized 
as a protracted conflict. The man who has 
best described it is one of the most remark- 
able political and military strategists of all 
time—Mao Tse-Tung, designer of the Red 
Chinese colossus and the most formidable of 
living Marxist-Leninist theoreticians. It is 
his thesis that war and peace are not now 
separable conditions. 

This protracted conflict is simple in con- 
cept, immensely difficult in execution—in- 
volving every sector of human activity, po- 
litical, economic, psychological, cultural, 
technological, and military. There is about 
it one reasonably sure thing—it may most 
swiftly be lost by the side unaware that it 
is fighting it. 

Most simply stated, here are the basic 
guidelines of protracted conflict: (1) Knock 
off your enemies one by one, as they be- 
come e This applies to Jungle war- 
fare and it applies to international political 
warfare. Kill the straggler in a group of 
men, Penetrate the straggler in a group 
of nations. (2) Keep the enemy off balance. 
Again, it applies to jungle warfare or to the 
international thrusts and feints that have 
become a familiar Soviet tactic. (3) Sap 
the enemy's will to resist. This includes 
propaganda and cultural warfare and ex- 
tends everywhere from convincing the enemy 
that you are technically superior—through 
talk as much as talent—to disarming him 
with the beauty of your ballet troupes. (4) 
Avoid a frontal assault, a knockout punch, 
until such time that it can succeed without 
powerful retaliation. (5) Divide the battle- 
field into a peace zone and a war zone. The 
peace zone of today is simply the full area 
of the Soviet Empire. All international ten- 
sions, according to the ground rules of Sino- 
Soviet tactics, lie within the war zone. Thus, 
the question of colonianism may be debated 
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in regard to Algeria never in regard to 
Hungary or Tibet. 
is concept, relatively new to the West, 
ancient in the Orient. Centuries before 
Mao, in 500 B. C., the Chinese militarist Sun 
wrote that “To fight and conquer in all 
your battles is not supreme excellence; 
Supreme excellence consists in breaking the 
enemy's resistance without fighting.” Mao 
If quotes several of Sun's formula~ 
e in his Strategic Problems of China's 
Tolutlonary War. One is: “Avoid the en- 
emy when he is full of dash, and strike 
when he withdraws exhausted.” 
But perhaps the most pointed of all that 
© quotes jis this: Make a noise in the 
fast, but strike in the west.” 


"The Soviet Union is in a capitalistic en- 
Circlement and must be ready to deal a 
crushing blow to any attempt of the aggres- 
ders to hinder our peaceful construction.“ 

2 chev, speech of February 23, 1954. 

I would like to draw your attention to 
© Tact that at present the concept of ‘cap- 
ic encirclement’ of our country itself 
wy needs a more accurate definition. 
th the formation of the world system of 
the situation in the world has al- 
tered radically and it has not altered, as you 
know, to the advantage of capitalism. At 
os it is not known who encircles whom. 
2 Socialist countries cannot be considered 
ist ome, kind of an island in a rough capital- 
G Sea."—Khrushchey, interview with Serge 
Toussard of the French newspaper Le Figaro, 
19, 1958. 
eee my mind, American citizens must be 
uch more conscious of the real dangers of 
Sur times and be willing to treat the time as 
Rot peacetime. 

Ow can American democracy meet the 
Stisis of our times? To my mind, Theodore 
min ret guidance of many years age is 
of good. ‘Americanism means the virtues 
tha nee honor, justice, truth, sincerity, 
— hardihood—the virtues that made Amer- 


Pens things that will destroy America are 
Safer nty-at-any-price, bpence-at-any- price, 
cf ty-first instead of duty-first, the love 
or Nee ng and the get-rich-quick theory 
tae Americans can get together—unite be- 
Whi, ee leaders in the crisis of today— 
dieß is a real crisis, believe me—their se- 
ir the, is assured. If they cannot so unite— 
ú ey insist on business as usual—politics 
Usual—then I fear for the future of this 
ublic, no matter how much military 

rit gth we have in being."—American Secu- 
y in the Nuclear Age, an address by Adm. 
Couneit = Worle Anetra e e 
„ e „ „ 

January 30, 1959. 8 


— 


THE ANATOMY or Pran. 
Per 


haps the most penetratin ublic 
Study ever made of the war that 9 
rea ging against the free world, was one 
eased in May, 1959, by the Foreign Policy 
— Institute of the University of 
— N a 3 18 it is entitled 
onflict.“ pu ed by Harper 

> 3 New York; its authors 9 Robert 
E, Do upé; William R. Kintner, James 
exc 3 and Alvin J. Cottrell. The 
be 2 reprinted here concern what could 
Th © most fateful decade of this century. 
fet © next 10 years of the protracted con- 
in bh max prove to be the most momentous 
to canner . The Communists will try 
the want this period to disarm and divide 
up: est; to complete their military build- 
and to win the technological race. The 
atrive 3 that they must 
the Or a decisive margin of superiority in 
realm of military-technological weap- 
ons—a margin which would enable them to 
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attack with impunity or to pose to the West 
the choice between surrender and total de- 
feat, In the event of such a decisive 
breakthrough in the weapons race, the 
protracted confilct could be terminated by 
a strategic knockout blow. In the absence 
of a decisive breakthrough, however, any 
marginal superiority in the weapons race can 
serve to enhance the effectiveness of other 
conflict means—political, psychological, or- 
ganizational, or economic. 

The Russians, their frequent aberrations 
of doctrine notwithstanding, remain con- 
vinced Marxists. According to Marxist di- 
alectical doctrine, technology (1.¢., the means 
of production) is the key to the revolution- 
ary process in hfstory. But in the post- 
Lenin view, technology does more than 
merely transform the class structure of 
society; it transforms, also, the interna- 
tional power situation by gradually replacing 
one socioeconomic system with another. 
This, indeed, is the new meaning of the 
dialectic in the global setting of the pro- 
tracted conflict. Marx taught that the in- 
dustrial proletariat would assume one day 
complete control of those technological in- 
struments which are the Unterbau of social 
power. Lenin substituted the conflict of 
state systems (Socialist versus capitalist) for 
the conflict of social classes (proletarian 
versus capitalist). The West's historical 
position of global supremacy has rested upon 
its virtual monopoly of technological power. 
To achieve hegemony for themselves, the 
Communists realize that they must not only 
break the West's technological monopoly but 
also outdistance the West in those tech- 
nological capabilities which will form the 
future Unterbau of international. power. 

In addition to superior weapons, techno- 
logical reserves are also needed to compen- 
sate for the possibility of successful hostile 
surprise. Communist strategists are well 
aware that the Western Alliance will not 
launch preventive war. Since the Western 
nations extend to the Communists the op- 
tion of striking the first blow, the former 
must be ready to absorb the heavy cost 
which their defensive posture entails. This 
is primarily a matter of maintaining ade- 
quate levels of reserve forces. If the offen- 
sive and defensive capabilities of the two 
sides, at a given time, should balance out 
quantitatively and qualitatively, and should 
a surprise attack be technologically feasible, 
the Communists can count upon a sizable 
Strategic margin in their favor, simply by 
virtue of their assured ability to make the 
first move. This factor points up the diffi- 
culty of calculating a safe margin of West- 
ern deterrence. The Communists are able 
to measure ns of deterrence difer- 
ently from Western strategists because they 
may hope to destroy a substantial portion 
of the West's offensive capability before it 
can be put into operation, For this reason, 
the concept of global dispersion of strategic 
capabilities takes on added significance for 
the Western nations, 

Technology is not merely a matter of hard- 
ware. Politics, psychology, and other so- 
clal sciences are interwoven with develop- 
ments in the technological order. The term 
“psychotechnology” indicates a broad and as 
yet unexplored area, the significance of 
which may be illustrated by citing the pos- 
sibility of posing nuclear threats either phys- 
ically or psychologically. No doubt, the 
technological race between the Atlantic al- 
lies and the Soviets forms a backdrop for 
many apparently unrelated international 
disturbances. The dramatic technological 
advances announced by Moscow in recent 
years have spurred the Afro-Asian systemic 
revolution, Soviet backing has emboldened 
anti-Western nationalist leaders—in the 
Middle East, for example—to challenge the 
West under the shield of Soviet nuclear 
blackmail. By thus supporting the forces of 
anti-Western nationalism with veiled nuclear 
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threats, the Soviets hope to effect a gradual 
rollback of the West's overseas strategio 
bases upon which the West's nuclear delivery 
capabilities largely rest. 

The military technology of a nation or of 
a bloc of nations depends upon a number of 
broad factors. Many of these determining 
factors lie beyond the ability of the Com- 
munists to control or influence outside of 
their own sphere. But the Communists can 
be expected to do whatever they can to 
hamper weapons-system development in the 
Western countries. By stressing, in their 
propaganda, the potential devastation of 
nuclear conflict, they play upon the guilt 
feelings of Western scientists and thus at- 
tempt to make them reluctant to participate 
in military programs. By proposing suspen- 
sion of nuclear weapons tests, they seek 
either to reduce the Western lead or to in- 
crease their own. The Communists also try, 
through nuclear blackmail and pacifist prop- 
aganda, to turn the peoples of the warld 
against Western bases on their soil, 

In the face of this calculated Communist 
campaign to win technological dominance 
there are some potentially dangerous gaps in 
our Military Establishment. Among these 
our inadequate capability for fighting cer- 
tain kinds of Umited war, with or without 
atomic weapons, May well be one, although 
there is wide disagreement among the pro- 
fessionals as well as laymen on the limits of 
limited war and on where and when such a 
war might or should be fought. But the 
central military problem is to stand up 
against the Soviets’ military-scientific black- 
mall and to meet, in the last resort, a Com- 
munist all-out nuclear attack: The West's 
extended strategy must rest upon the psy- 
chological as well as the objective aaceptance 
of the risk of total conflict. Anohered in 
that resolution the West's extemded strategy 
must seek to make an all-out war an extreme 
risk for the Soviets, to unhinge the Com- 
munist system and thus brimg Seviet ex- 
pansion to a halt, It is rather in the psy- 
chological arena than in its technelegical 
workshop that the West has displayed its 
most alarming shortcomings. Objectively, 
Western strategy has heen far more effective 
than the sensational charges of its critics 
will have it. No doubt, our military posture 
is susceptible to a great deal of improve- 
ment. But an exaggerated geal for im- 
provement, especially when it is triggered by 
pained surprise at the latest ploy of Com- 
munist psychological warfare or considera- 
tions of domestic political advantage, might 
prove to be “‘counterproductive” in develop- 
ing our real range of power. 

There is a considerable gap between the 
launching of a sputnik and the zeroing in, 
with Soviet intercontinental missiles, of all 
the West's farflung strategic installations, 
It is the responsibility of the free world 
scientists to scrutinize the significance of 
sensational Soviet technological achieve- 
ments, especially those which are an- 
nounced by Communist political news 
agencies, and not take Communist claims 
at face value. It is the responsibility of 
Western journalists to place those achieve- 
ments in their proper perspective. As the 
world moves into an era of accelerating 
technological development, there is a 
greater need than ever for the exercise of 
a critical faculty by Western elites, If the 
latter drop their intellectual defenses, the 
Communists are certain to take advantage 
of the breach. We can, if we choose, ex- 
pand and utilize our superior technology to 
foreclose any possibility of the Soviets seek- 
ing to resolve the conflict by force. This 
choice will be costly, but in all prudence it 
must be made. 

Much has been said and written about the 
battle for the minds, hearts and stomachs 
of the “uncommitted” world. To many, this 
struggle is tantamount to the battle for 
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the world itself. Few would doubt that the 
hunger, poverty and disease which are the 
continuing lot of millions of people living 
in the free world are a source of danger in 
the protracted conflict. 

The key problem is not only to develop 
the appropriate economic techniques but 
also to change the cultural and social ideas 
of the so-called backward peoples in order 
to bring them from their sunken civiliza- 
tions into the 20th century. As Western 
technical culture has become universalized, 
the peoples in the dependent lands are 
reaching eagerly for the material benefits 
symbolic of Western culture even while they 
reject the socio-political ideals upon which 
this culture was built. 

Most Western plans for coping with the 
understandable aspirations of these peoples 
completely overlook the psychological gulf 
which divides East and West and which only 
time—rather than increased communica- 
tions—can bridge. In the wide areas of Asia 
and Africa, the economic, political, and ideo- 
logical revolution in progress represents the 
fragmentation of the organic oriental soci- 
ety under the impact of the industrial West. 
If this revolution is anti-Western, this is due 
at least in part to the simple psychological 
fact that man instinctively resents change 
and the agencies that would bring about this 
change in the ways of his life. 

The Communists have demonstrated that 
they understand only too well the forces at 
work in the systemic revolution. While the 
United States is attempting to solve the 
problem of thé underdeveloped areas by 
working from the top down—i.e., through 
the existing government—the Communists 
are working from the bottom up, that Is, 
by gearing their policies to the emotions of 
the people. U.S, policy is predicated upon 
the maintenance of existing order; the Com- 
munists’ upon the creation of chaos. The 
foreign-aid programs of the West are guided 
largely by objective economic criteria; the 
Communists are interested only in the con- 
filct and propaganda potential of a given 
foreign-aid gambit—be it a steel mill in 
India or pavement on the streets of Kabul. 

For two-thirds of the world, the process of 
economic growth is just in its inception. 
It is essential in the early phases of this 
process that the most powerful economic 
power on earth exercise prudence in laying 
the philosophical and strategic guidelines 
of its aid program. 

Most of the emphasis of the programs 
tendered thus far has been on the economic 
aspects of the problem. But even our eco- 
nomic hopes can be realized only in an 
environment free from the threat of Com- 
munist penetration. Foreign economic-aid 
programs cannot be carried out in a vacuum, 
divorced from political considerations. True 
enough, in view of all the complaints uttered 
in many recipient countries about aid with 
political strings attached, we might be 
tempted to think that such a separation can 
and must be made. In fact, this is neither 
feasible nor desirable. It is possible, albeit 
sometimes difficult, to separate private 
foreign investment from foreign-policy con- 
siderations. It is patently impossible, how- 
ever, to draw any firm line between a goy- 
ernment-aid program and international 
politics. No matter how much the West is 
willing and able to invest in the develop- 
ment of the “uncommitted” countries, there 
will alwaps be a gap between the Western 
contribution and rising native expectations. 
The Communists need only move into this 
gap, be it even. with the most modest re- 
sources, in order to divert to themselves 
whatever credit the recipient peoples might 
have been willing to accord a foreign giver. 
We cannot afford the luxury of succumbing 
to the demands of so-called neutralist na- 
tions to satisfy their hyperbolic economic 
demands lest they drift into the Communist 
orbit. We must never lose sight of the fact 
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that much of the fashionable neutralism“ 
which abounds in the “gray areas” depends, 
for its raison d'étre, upon the continued bi- 
polarity of the world. These countries can- 
not embrace categorically one or the other 
side of the global conflict without forfeiting 
their unique tion, If many 
of the new nationalist leaders have not real- 
lzed it before, they are beginning to learn by 
hard experience that communism is even 
less capable than we of meeting their eco- 
nomic needs. To ungracious demands from 
these quarters that we supply the aid they 
seek or see them go Communist, we may well 
heed George F. Kennan's advice and bluntly 
tell them: Go.“ 

The current phase of the protracted con- 
flict will not be settled by the battle for the 
uncommitted areas however vital the out- 
come of this battle may subsequently be- 
come. Instead, the crucial decisions will be 
made in the hearts of the opposing camps— 
in the Western alliance and within the Com- 
munist bloc which stretches from the Elbe to 
China's Yellow Sea. In the underdeveloped 
world, the West's strategy for the decade 
ahead cannot be more than a holding action. 
There, the task must be to gain time, to avoid 
fixed commitments, to improvise and to ab- 
stain from action for action’s sake. The 
contention, often heard in our midst, that 
the underdeveloped world represents in- 
creasingly the decisive battlefield of the 
cold war bespeaks the success of Com- 
munist strategy in distracting our attack 
from the most vulnerable sector of the pro- 
tracted conflict—the Communist system it- 
self. 


Electronics and the Future Air Traffic 
Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUTSIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
had the privilege of hearing Gen. E. R. 
“Pete” Quesada address the Electronics 
Industries Association here in Washing- 
ton. 

I was so impressed with the solid ob- 
servations and specific program outlined 
by the Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Agency that I am bringing his 
entire address to your attention. 

It is refreshing to have such positive 
leadership given to an agency as ex- 
hibited by General Quesada, It is not 
surprising, however, because his record 
causes us to expect no less leadership. 

The address follows: 

ELECTRONICS AND THE FUTURE Am TRAFFIC 
CONTROL 
(Address. by E. R. Quesada, Administrator, 

Federal Aviation Agency, before the Elec- 

tronics Industries Association Govern- 

ment-Industry Dinner, Statler Hilton 

Hotel, Washington, D.C., March 17, 1960) 

I am indeed happy to be with you tonight 
and to discuss some of the more challenging 
problems facing us in the aviation com- 
munity. This evening I hope to give you 
an up-to-date report on our plans and pro- 
grams to provide safer and more efficient 
aviation facilities for the Nation. 

Aviation and electronics have come of age 
during the lifetime of many of us here 
tonight. What’s more, the two industries 
have grown up together. The years follow- 
ing Orville Wright's historic 12-second 
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flight at Kitty Hawk have been years of 
phenomenal progress for both aviation and 
electronics. Electronics has had its im- 
pact on the growth of the aviation indus- 
try. Likewise the electronics industry has 
benefitted from the inexhaustible market 
generated by the air age. Manual and 
mechanical systems and devices in aircraft 
have been replaced by smaller, lighter less 
expensive and more efficient electronics 
packages. The remarkable progress in elec- 
tronics in the last decade is a tribute to 
engineers and scientists of the world who 
have dedicated their efforts to research and 
development. And, I might add, a tribute 
to the electronics manufacturers for their 
efficiency in producing the products of re- 
search and development for distribution to 
the users. In this regard, your orgeniza- 
tions have promoted, not only our Nation's 
productivity but have furthered the well- 
being of its individual citizens as well. 

As we look now to the future, aviation will 
rely on the efforts of men such as you t? 
an increasing extent to provide the necessary 
airborne devices, navigational aids, and 
communications equipment that are the 
Ute's blood of a safe and efficient alr traffic 
system. Your steady growth over the past 
several years reflects the increasing de- 
pendence that we are placing upon your in- 
dustries in helping us reach our objectives. 
And I would say, without hesitation, that 
the electronics industries, big as they are, 
are only beginning to tap thelr productive 
potentialities. Your greatest years still He 
ahead. 

Now what are the objectives of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency? There are many, but 
there is one that takes number one priority: 
Air safety. 

We must attain air safety to the most 
absolute degree possible, for every type 
aircraft that uses the navigable airspace, 
whether large or small, jet- or piston-engine, 
whether flying under visual or instrument 
flight conditions, from takeoff to touchdown. 

I believe we have made excellent progress 
in the field of safety, through more and 
better navigational and communications 
equipment, through research and develop- 
ment activities, improved flight standards 
and air traffic control regulations and pro- 
cedures, higher medical standards, and pilot 
qualification, and many other related fac- 
tors. This progress has been due to the 
efforts of not one agency or one group, but 
rather to the cooperation and hard work 
of the entire aviation community. 

The aviation picture today is rapidly be- 
coming more complex, The airspace, which 
was more than adequate when I started my 
flying career 35-odd years ago, is literally 
shrinking as the result of increasing air 
traffic and the introduction of bigger, faster. 
and higher fiying transport planes and 
thousands upon thousands of business and 
private aircraft. Today we have over 100,000 
active aircraft in the United States. Of 
this number 70,000 are civil. We estimate 
that by 1965 we will have 83,000 civil air- 
craft in our national inventory. In terms 
of hours flown, we expect general aviation 
aircraft to jump from its current rate of 
12 million hours per year to 16 million by 
1965. This will be an increase of 33 percent 
in the next 5 years. These statistics are 
staggering in themselves, but when we con- 
sider the fact that next year we will have 
225 jet transports operating in our system. 
the immensity of the task we face strikes 
home with stark reality. Now then, what 
are some of the specific problems associated 
with modernizing our national system of 
aviation facilities? First, to accommodate 
increased numbers and complexity of air- 
craft in smaller blocks of airspace, and still 
maintain safe separation between aircraft, 
we must provide a measure of flexibility in 
our air route structure to permit the more 
efficient utilization of our precious com- 
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Modity—airspace. This requires improved 
navigation devices both on the ground and 
the air. Our ultimate goal is to provide 

u navigation reference throughout the air- 
Space from the ground to the highest. alti- 
tude at which aircraft will fy. This means 
that we must. provide facilities which will 
Permit aircraft to be flown off airways—off 
the established air routes—a system in 
Which aircraft are not necessarily required 
to fly from navigation aid to navigation aid. 
There are available today, in various stages 
of development, many navigation systems 
that. will t off-airways, point-to-point 
fight. At our National Aviation Facilities 
ental Center, in Atlantic City, we 

Ste currently experimenting with Doppler 
navigators, pictorial displays, self-contained 


dead-reckoning computers, and other tech- 


niques to determine how this equipment 
can be used in a system based on ground- 
Teferenced devices. The accuracy of posi- 
tion information required for air traffic con- 
trol demands at this time that self-con- 
tained airborne navigation systems be up- 
dated periodically by reference to a ground 
navigation facility. The VORTAC network 
implemented throughout the country 
Provide accurate azimuth and distance 
Ormation to facilitate this updating. 
I would emphasize here that radar, our 
surveillance tool, plays a most im- 
Portant role in increasing the number of 
t that can be safety flown in a given 
block of airspace. In addition to our own 
Tadars, the FAA has controllers at 38 Air 
Defense Command sites to provide radar 
ment service under a joint use arrange- 


So far, my discussion has been pretty 
much directed to separation problems in 
the lateral plane. Of no less importance, 
and of at least equal complexity, are the 
Problems associated with maintaining ver- 

Separation between aircraft. 

The ground-determined height of aircraft 

has long been a missing dimension in air 
control. We are ourrently developing 
an air height surveillance radar. A receiver 

J. passive system, it uses an S-band air 

radar as the target Illumi- 
nator, The antenna system is a 160-foot high 
pructure, consisting of three antennas ar- 
ys, arranged to form an equilateral tri- 
angle, 60 feet on each side. The height- 
& radar is designed to furnish com- 
perative heights of aircraft within 50 miles 
the airport complex. 

We also need altitude information on alr- 
aoe that are in the enroute area, beyond 

© reach of our height-finding radar. 

ere are several possible means of ob- 
this information. One method we 

are investigating involves the use of the 
radar beacon system. A radar beacon, of 
Course, is by nature a data link. The radar 
Ba d System can provide the four essen- 
tiv bits of information required for posi- 
toa, air traffic control: range, bearing, alti- 
— and identiy. The beacon system 
ch the FAA is implementing presently 
Provides three of the four, and we are now 
x oe early stages of developing the ca- 
for ility of obtaining aircraft derived altitude 

Srmation via the radar beacon link, Al- 

ugh our operational beacon capability 
pea is limited, we are rapidly implement- 
qe beacons in our high density areas. By 
ats ¥ Of 1962, we should have operational 
entire of the navigable airspace over the 
ational untry, with over 50 beacons oper- 
u nother difficult problem facing us today 
the ever-increasing demand for radio 

2 trum utilization: As more and more 
8 3 ure introduced into the system, the 
ercrowded alr traffic control and air navi- 
8 frequency bands will reach saturation 
ü għ density areas. We do not foresee any 
8 §nificant increase in avlatlon's share of the 
bectrum. We must live with what we have 
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and to do this, the FAA will do everything 
possible to insure that the bands of the 
spectrum allocated to aviation are assigned 
and used effectively. We are modernizing 
voice procedures and seeking ways to im- 
prove voice intelligibility. We are working 
to achieve improved techniques and better 
frequency stabilization. 

We are well aware of the fact that the 
communications bottleneck must be over- 
come. We have developed and are currently 
testing a high-speed, automatic ground-air- 
ground communication system known as 
AGACS. AGACS is an experimental tool 
with which we will determine the design 
characteristics for a two-way data link 
adaptable to the requirements of all users 
of airspace. Within a 2-minute rolicall 
cycle, AGACS handles up to 500 two-way 
messages. These messages are contained 
within a single frequency channel, as is pres- 
ently used for voice communications. Rou- 
tine flight instructions and advisory infor- 
mation from pilot or controller are trans- 
mitted to the aircraft or control station. 
Here they are converted into direct reading 
displays. Voice radio will still be used for 
nonroutine and emergency communications. 

Implementation of radar beaconry, data 
link, VORTAC, and the host of other im- 
provements to the overall air traffic control 
environment will provide the air traffic con- 
troller with the information he needs to 
move air traffic safely and expeditiously. To 
be of maximum value to the controller, this 
information must be correlated and applied 
swiftly and efficiently. The FAA is develop- 
ing a data processing central designed to 
relieve the controller of many of his routine 
clerical chores and allow him to spend more 
of his time in his decisionmaking capacity. 
The data processing central will automa- 
tically print and update flight progress in- 
formation. It will probe for, detect, and 
display potential conflicts between aircraft 
in the system. It will assist the controller 
in scheduling aircraft for landings. The 
data processing central will be available for 
use in the New York area in 1963. 

Another extremely important area in 
which we are making progress is the de- 
velopment of a blind, or all-weather, landing 
capability. 


Last year alone, the airlines forfeited $23- 


million in revenue because they were not 
always able to deliver their passengers and 
cargo to destination airports. The military 
needs the all-weather landing capability to 
insure a full retaliatory combat potential. 
We are currently evaluating systems devel- 
oped by the Navy and Air Force for their 
applicability to civil operations. 

The introduction of this all-weather land- 
ing capability must, of course, be an evolu- 
tionary process, Our program is divided 
basically into three phrases: In the first 
phase, our attention Is directed to the im- 
provement of the present instrument land- 
ing system (ILS) and the ground control 
approach (GCA). The second phase of the 
program involves the testing of an all- 
weather landing system for interim applica- 
tion where the need is urgent. And, finally, 
we will develop new techniques for a landing 
system suitable for the future air traffic 
environment, 

Our National Aviation Facilities Experi- 
mental Center is today a full-fledged experi- 
mental facility complete with instrumented 
laboratories, high-capacity computer and 
simulation facilities, and is staffed by a ded- 
icated group, and technically recognized ex- 
perts in all fields of the informed aviation 
world. We are in the final phases of the 
development of improved standard airport 
lighting. We are evaluating five different 
visual glide slope systems. We are actively 
investigating aircraft arresting devices. We 
are making excellent progress in our pro- 
gram to automate weather measurements 
and provide for their automatic transmittal 
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to forecast centers. We are actively pursu- 
ing a program to collocate high-altitude air 
traffic control and air defense functions in 
the SAGE Super Combat Center. 

In our long-range planning, we must en- 
vision the effects on our control system of 
the eventual introduction of supersonic and 
ultrasonic aircraft in the air carrier inven- 
tory. When this takes place the human 
limitations of pilot and crew to control their 
aircraft will become more apparent, It will 
be necessary to turn to automatic devices for 
the airborne environment to achieve maxi- 
mum safety in flight. The quantity and the 
complexity of the electronic gear that will 
go into future aircraft will be greater than 
what they are today. 

Future flight environments will require 
electronic equipment with greater operating 
extremes to cope with the variety of new 
problems created by supersonic speeds. This 
will not necessarily present new problems 
in design because much work in this area 
has been done in the missile programs. It 
will involve application of known principles 
and techniques to new equipment. 

Powerplant performance and structural 
fatigue under high temperature conditions 
will have increased importance to safe 
operation. These problems will require 
close 5 Sophisticated electronic 
recording devices may be n to ac- 
complish this moni A 5 

Control of a supersonic airplane by a so- 
called autopilot, requires more precise and 
rapid sensing of airplane deviations from the 
flight path. Greater speed and accuracy will 
be demanded in the performance of the 
necessary corrective actions by the autopilot 
than are required in the autopilots of cur- 
rent turbine-powered airplanes. 

Since the performance of a supersonic air- 
plane is so critical and its instrumentation 
and control systems are so complex, the 
pilot will need information on flight param- 
eters faster than can humanly be deter- 
mined or computed. Therefore, the pilot 
will need assistance from sensing systems 
fed into a computer. The computer in turn 
will provide rapid answers to the pilot. 

It ig conceivable that ultimately the pilot 
will only monitor control of the airplane, 
The intelligence from the computer will be 
harnessed to provide actual control of the 
plane. All the parameters for a given flight 
might be fed into a computer before the 
takeoff and the entire fight to the end of 
the landing roll would be controlled auto- 
matically. The airborne portions of the 
VOR and DME systems would furnish some 
of the intelligence used in such a flight con- 
trol system. 

Coupled with filght control, would be 
automatic control of the various systems in 
the aircraft, such as engine fuel manage- 
ment, pressurization, antt-icing and deicing 
systems. This would appear to be the ulti- 
mate and will not all come at once. There 
will need to be Intermediate stages in which 
only a portion of such control is utilized. 

Since the takeoff of a high-speed aircraft 
is perhaps the most critical portion of a 
flight, information to show whether to con- 
tinue the takeoff or to abort is very im- 
portant. This involves sensing of engine 
power, aircraft speed, outside air tempera- 
ture, and so forth. The computer will com- 
pare this data with ideal parameters and 
give the pilot information needed. This 
might logically be one of the first steps in 
the intermediate stage. 

It is easy to see that systems such as I 
have just described would have to have ex- 
treme reliability and fail-safe performance. 
FAA will determine minimum performance 
and reliability standards. The equipment 
will have to meet the standards originally 
and be maintained so as to continue to 
meet them. 

As you can see, electronic needs for future 
aircraft will be great. 
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In addition to the automatic control sys- 
tems mentioned, the present day navigation 
equipment such as VOR, DME, LORAN, and 
DOPPLER will have to give way to more 
sophisticated electronic equipment to han- 
dle future navigation problems. This does 
not mean that the basic system will change, 
but rather equipment of those types will 
need to be redesigned to take advantage of 
improvements in the state of the art—to in- 
crease reliability and simplicity and to re- 
duce size, weight, and cost. 

Our p to date is in large part at- 
tributable to the outstanding contributions 
of the electronics industries to our pro- 
grams, Our continued progress and leader- 
ship In aviation will require sustained and 
imaginative research, development and pro- 
ductivity. They will require vitality, cre- 
ativeness, and the application of new skills 
and techniques on the part of sclence, man- 
agement, and government. 

As a regulating agency we cannot cope 
with the problems which will confront us in 
the future without your continued help and 
guidance. I urge that you continue to as- 
sist us in whatever manner that is at your 
command. We will require advice and as- 
sistance on performance standards for the 
new types of equipment. Such standards in 
the past have been prepared to a great ex- 
tent under the auspices of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers and the Radio Tech- 
nical Commission for Aeronautics. Many of 
your member companies have furnished 
technical asistance on the working commit- 
tees of those organizations. Continued tech- 
nical support by working either directly with 
us when we ask for collaboration or as mem- 
bers of SAE or RTCA will be of great as- 
sistance. Knowing of your past record, I 
look forward to your future support with 
confidence, 


Nationalism in Europe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Mr. Marquis Childs, “Is 
Nationalism Rising in Europe?” con- 
cludes that the national feeling and de- 
velopment in certain nations of Europe, 
and particularly West Germany, is 
reaching new proportions. 

While Mr. Childs does not draw con- 
clusions, his observations are pointed and 
suggest varied possibilities, all of which 
warrant careful attention. Under per- 
mission to extend remarks in the RECORD, 
I submit his article which follows: 

Is NATIONALISM RISING IN EUROPE? 


(By Marquis Childs) 

Germany today is Konrad Adenauer. Be- 
hind all the complex forces contributing to 
the German resurgence the Chancellor, as he 
has proved once again in his latest visit to 
this country, is the symbol and the front of 
what is again rapidly becoming the most 
powerful nation in Europe. 

It is a paradox of Adenauer’s dominance 
of the German scene that it both heartens 
and alarms those who hoped for a new and 
democratic Germany. He is so completely 
what he is—deeply religious, steeped in the 
cultural and political traditions of an older 
Germany, a stout old oak breathing defiance 
at Germany's enemies. 

But at the same time it becomes more and 
more evident that he is a revered leader 
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without challenge or rival, and the prece- 
dents for that kind of leadership in Ger- 
many are far from happy. Increasingly, for 
all his allegiance to the Western Alliance, 
Adenauer is becoming the symbol of a na- 
tional Germany. The analogy with Bis- 
marck, with Kaiser Wilhelm II and, briefly, 
with von Hindenburg inevitably occurs. 
And, as the world has hardly forgotten, it 
was another and democratic leader who came 
at the end of this succession. 

The attitude of the German people today 
Offers evidence of both the guilt and pride 
that are a heritage of the past in the re- 
surgent new nation. If you talk about the 
signs of anti-Semitism in Germany what 
about anti-Semitism in almost every other 
part of the world? You reproach us with 
seeking military bases in Spain but have not 
other Western Powers put bases in country 
after country? Does not the United States 
have airfields in Spain? 

In the view of this observer it comes down 
to the following: a revived national Ger- 
many finds itself competing more and more 
effectively with other nation-states that are 
themselves increasingly nationalistic. A re- 
vived Germany will not longer be restrained 
by reminders of the guilt of the war or the 
mass crimes of the Nazis, 

Nationalism, in short, and not just Ger- 
man nationalism, is more and more a force 
in Western Europe. How can you expect us, 
the Germans are in effect demanding, to be 
virtuous and renounce our deserved place 
in the sun when everyone else is scrambling 
to get ahead by any means they can? 

No one can doubt Adenauer's loyalty to a 
supranational ideal. From the beginning 
he has been convinced that the only solution 
for Germany was within the NATO alliance 
and the European market. He talks with 
fervor of the dedication of German youth 
to the European ideal, Yet, as the German 
chancellor at 84 retires into a more and more 
lonely eminence where his word becomes law, 
it is clear that while these institutions have 
to some degree restrained the nationalistic 
8 they have certainly not ended 

t. 

Within the common market of the six 
European powers both Germany and France 
are subtly striving for supremacy. NATO 
has remained a defensive military alliance 
despite all the talk about giving it a political 
and economic reason for being. With 
France so deeply committed in Algeria, the 
12 German divisions that are coming into 
being will have a predominant position. 

The British after 1945 held aloof from 
Europe, apparently hoping to play the old 
game of divide and rule. In the face of the 
common market they have organized the 
seven European powers that were outside 
and a threatened rivalry between the two 
groups can play hayoc with tariffs and trade. 

The underlying truth is that the frame of 
cooperation was neither big enough nor com- 
pelling enough. So the old nationalistic 
pieces are reappearing on the chess board, 

As France demonstrated by setting off an 
atomic explosion at a heavy cost in terms 
of money and manpower, the competition is 
certain to extend to nuclear weapons unless 
some controls are quickly agreed to and put 
into effect. Nor will Germany be excluded 
from this competition. Whether it has 
come too early or too late, the era of the 
German scapegoat is rapidly drawing to an 
end, 

After the bomb was dropped on Hiroshima 
the late Albert Einstein sald: “Everything 
has changed except the thinking in men's 
minds.” Nothing could illustrate this more 
dramatically and more poignantly than the 
revived current of the old nationalism. In 
that current the new Germany is swi 
hard and fast and it would be little short 
of a miracle If she were not. 


March 22 
Civil Defense Workers, H.R. 856 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 7, 1959, I introduced my bill HR. 
856 to amend the Federal Employees 
Compensation Act to extent coverage to 
persons engaged in civil defense. 

On February 24, 1960, it was my priv- 
ilege to appear before the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee in support of 
the measure. 

My testimony was as follows: 
STATEMENT OF Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 4 

REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 

STATE OF New YORK 


Mr. Mutter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wirn. This is H.R. 856? 

Mr. Mor rxn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wr. Identify yourself, and the num- 
ber of the bill. 

Mr, Mutter. I am ABRAHAM J. Mutter, ® 
Representative of the 13th District of New 
York. 

I appreciate the opportunity this commit- 
tee gives me to appear here in support of 
my bill, H.R. 856. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, in 
order to save some time, I offer my pre- 
pared statement for the record, if you will 
take it that way, and I will give you a brief 
summary. 

Mr. Wier. No objection? So ordered. We 
all have a copy of your report now. 

(The information follows:) 

“STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE ABRAHAM J. 
MULTER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
“Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, may I first express my thanks to 

you and to the other members of this sub- 
committee for giving me this opportunity to 

— 88 here today in support of my bill, HR. 


“This legislation is designed to extend the 
coverage of the Federal Employees’ Compen- 
sation Act to include certain ms en- 
gaged in civil defense. Specifically, in the 
language of the bill, it would cover spart- 
time and full-time, paid and unpaid yolun- 
teers, auxiliaries, and civil defense workers 
subject to the order and control of State 
government or any political subdivision 
thereof engaged in, training for, or traveling 
to or from, activities relating to "civil de- 
tense o- es 

“I have introduced this bill because I sin- 
cerely believe that there are good reasons why 
the Federal Government should assume some 
responsibility for the welfare of these people 
if they are killed or injured while on duty- 

“As you probably know, the protection 
provided to many of the people working 
either full time or part time in civil defense 
is in many cases woefully inadequate. This 
has been the case ever since the Federal 
Civil Defense Act was approved in 1950, and 
I think it is high time that we take the 
necessary steps to rectify this situation. 

“In past years legislation has been intro- 
duced to authorize the Federal Government 
to make contributions to assist the States 
in awarding death or injury compensation 
in these cases. However, no action beyond 
hearings has ever been taken by Congress 
on any of this legislation. Over the years, 
apparently, the idea has prevailed that any 
compensation to be paid to people injured 
in the performance of civil defense duties 
should be paid solely by the respective States. 
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eee plan may be satisfactory in theory, 
0 in actual practice it has been demon- 
‘ated to have serious shortcomings. 
hag though it is true that many States 
1 © passed legislation to protect civil de- 
2 workers, it is also true that most of 
Stn have not done so. Even among the 
e Which have acted, the coverage is not 
orm. This in itself is unfortunate. 
bia greater importance, perhaps, than the 
Pe a of uneven coverage among the 
tes that have done something is the fact 
Sears Workers in far too many States have no 
an at all. These States have had 10 
enact at least minimal legislation, 
but they have not done 80. 
FX situation is grossly unjust. Pro- 
piron must be given to these people, and 
and the Federal Government has a clear 
„, Compelling responsibility to provide it. 
fog know that I do not have to make a case 
What might happen to all of the Ameri- 
People if we should become involved in 
shooting war. The consequences of 
zuch horrors are beyond our capacity to 
imagine. We must, if we are to be realistic, 
Tecognize the possibility of such a conflict. 
ain the event of an enemy attack, the civil 
hei workers would be the most vulner- 
© group in our civilian population, They 
id be confronted with what, to say the 
ina least, would be hazardous, demanding, 
5 y important duties. 
It is unthinkable that so many of them 
be expected to serve under these 
cumstances without the benefits of ade- 
thes death or injury compensation, Yet, 
tor is exactly the situation that has existed 
to 20 years, exists today, and will continue 
exist unless and until Congress takes the 
necessary action to remedy it. 
E the very nature of civil defense work, 
a the program is to have any value at all, 
ioe many people are required to partici- 
8 in it. You cannot accept just anybody 
— these jobs. The work requires people 
bane intelligence, a deep sense of responsi- 
i ty, and a profound concern for the wel- 
are and safety of the United States. 
“oe recruitment of persons of this caliber 
Always been a serious problem. And no 
We make heavy demands upon their 
— and upon their physical and mental 
de . but, at the same time, offer them lit- 
Or nothing in return. 
anahe inadequacy or complete absence of 
y death or injury compensation is a most 
fi barrier to recruitment of civil de- 
ba volunteers. As long ago as 1953 the 
tration the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
n wrote: The Federal Civil Defense 
tion continues to be seriously 
State nad over the representations by many 
the and local civil defense directors that 
Yo! &bsence of compensation coverage for 
vela eer workers seriously hampers the de- 
Corbment of a strong U.S. Civil Defense 
the Dere is every reason to think today that 
would bu nnce of compensation insurance 
ment be of great assistance in this recruit- 
it The strongest argument for it is that 
that uld correct a palpably unjust condition 
But can be measured in dollars and cents. 
mo there are other arguments as well. As a 
backe a the knowledge that they were 
Sation up by a program of Federal compen- 
civil ance would demonstrate to the 
the Setena workers the genuine concern of 
and EER 5 in civil defense 
e welfare of all persons associated 
directly with it. 


N 
€l and other aspects of civil defense is the 


Ment, 
States 


“All of these 1 
f evels of government have 
8 to deal adequately with this question 
defenlurn and death compensation for civil 
ense workers. I do think, furthermore, 
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that under the circumstances, the Federal 
Government has a duty and an obligation to 
do something about this. It was for this 
reason that I introduced H.R. 856. 

“Let me, in conclusion, point out that this 
bill offers nothing in the way of compensa- 
tion for unpaid volunteers or in the way of 
additional compensation for paid workers 
in the performance of their regular duties. 

“The cost of this measure, if enacted into 
law, is important, of course, but it should 
by no means be controlling. It is far more 
important that the few payments that 
might be made under its terms would be 
money well and justly made. The very least 
we can do for anyone who meets some ac- 
cident or injury in connection with his civil 
defense work is to guarantee to him that he 
will receive some compensation as a result 
of his misfortune. 

“It is my sincere hope that the com- 
mittee will see fit to report favorably a bill. 
In my opinion it deserves prompt considera- 
tion by Congress. 

“Again I thank the members of this sub- 
committee for the courtesy they have shown 
me in giving me this chance to appear in 
support of H.R. 856.” 

Mr. Mutter. Mr. Chgirman, and distin- 
guished members of the committee, most of 
the bills that you have before you, and Mrs. 
St. Georce’s bill is one exception, are ret- 
roactive in effect in that they try to cover 
situations of persons already injured or 
families of those who have been killed or 
died as a result of injuries under various 
and differing circumstances. 

I think the St. George bill, like my bill, 
is prospective in effect in that it attempts 
to remedy a defect in the law as to all and 
sundry who may come within the terms of 
the law if it should be amended. 

I have been offering this bill since 1951, 
and I am very happy that the committee 
has seen fit to set it for hearing as it reviews 
the entire act to determine how it can be 
brought up to date and made more effective. 

Mr. Wier. I may say to you we have two 
or three other bills on the so-called civil 
defense noneligibility. 

Mr. MuLTER. I am glad that other mem- 
bers have also seen the need for this. 

Mr. Wrer. Congressman Frvo has one in 
here. 

Mr. Murer. Yes. I think Mr. Frvo’s bill 
applies to persons who have heretofore been 
injured or the next of kin of persons who 
died as a result of injuries sustained in 
civil defense activities, 

I do not think his is prospective in effect 
where mine would cover everyone and any- 
one who may be injured or dies as a result 
of injuries while working in civil defense. 

The primary issue that the committee 
must determine is whether or not civil 
defense is a Federal obligation. My view 
is that it is. The defense of the country 
is the Nation's obligation. 

While that portion of it which is referred 
to as civil defense has been delegated in 
part to the States and the municipalities, it 
is an unconstitutional delegation of power. 
I say that the US. Government cannot 
delegate its responsibility. While it can 
ask the municipalities and the States to 
assist in the program, it cannot pass on to 
them its responsibility to defend the coun- 
try in time of peace and in time of war. 

While we talk of war in the old sense of 
the shooting war, the cold war is just as 
much a war as the hot war or the shooting 
war. While we prepare for the time that 
we hope will never come of a shooting war, 
it is that portion of that responsibility of 
the Federal Government that we address 
ourselves to with a bill such as mine. 

The training of persons in the Armed 
Forces is training for defense and national 
security. The training of volunteers and 
others in the civil defense of the country is 
the same kind of preparation. We will not 
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need them unless there is a shooting war 
or unless the country is attacked. We do 
not need our Armed Forces except to the 
extent they are a deterring effect upon an 
aggressor or potential aggressor. We will 
need them when the time comes to defend 
our country and its people and its property. 

This bill has been prompted, in part, by 
my actual experience during the 1940’s when 
I helped set up in the city and State of 
New York the alr raid warden service and 
the police and flremen's volunteer auxiliary 
services. 

Every time someone was in training in 
any of those programs and was hurt or they 
learned of somebody being hurt while going 
to and from a training center or in the 
training center, or while actually perform- 
ing those duties, and they found that there 
was no way of their family being protected 
in the event of the death of the volunteer, 
and there was no way of even getting his 
medical expenses paid, if the volunteer was 
hurt, we lost hundreds of volunteers. The 
services almost disintegrated every time 
there was an injury or death, the reports of 
which were carried in the newspapers. We 
have the same thing today. 

The New York State Civil Defense Com- 
mission as early as 1951 said the question 
of insurance protection for civil defense 
volunteers had arisen in every one of our 
104 local offices of civil defense. The lack 
of proper coverage has definitely impeded 
our efforts to build up a strong civil de- 
fense volunteer force. The same thing oc- 
curs even today. You cannot get these 
people interested to do the job when you 
are not going to give them some protection. 

It is true that we pay our members of 
the Armed Forces. But historically it is the 
duty, not the privilege; it is the duty of 
every American citizen, every able-bodied 
American citizen to serve his country in its 
defense, 

The U.S. Government as the sovereign has 
the right to call up these men and these 
boys and require their services without com- 
pensating them. We do it because it is the 
right thing to do, not because it is the legal 
thing. So with these civil defense volun- 
teers. There is no obligation to pay them 
but it is our duty to at least compensate 
them for their injuries and give their fami- 
lies some compensation in the event of a 
death while performing this very necessary 
volunteer service. 

Mr. FRELINGYHUYSEN. Mr. Mu.rer, I do 
not mean to interrupt you but you referred 
to civil defense volunteers. As I understand 
it, your bill would specifically include a full- 
time paid civil defense worker and pre- 
sumably paid by the State government, or 
perhaps a municipality. 

Mr. Mutter. Yes. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. What would be the 
justification for including in this protection 
that type of individual? 

Mr. MuLTER. I include part-time and full- 
time, and paid and unpaid volunteers. 

The justification is this: We should have 
one system uniform throughout the entire 
country to cover all of these people. 

There is one defect in this bill which you 
call attention to. There should not be dou- 
ble compensation or double payment to 
these people. If a paid employee, part-time 
or full-time employee, gets any compensa- 
tion as a volunteer or otherwise gets any 
compensation on the local level, I do not 
intend that it be supplemented. But he 
should get it. He should get it to the same 
extent throughout the country. If he is 
getting $25 a week payment under a local 
statute, and this will provide for as much 
as $500 a month or $100 a week, he should 
get the difference. But these people who 
are serving the country should be on the 
same basis and ted on the same 
basis. If some locality thinks they cannot 
pay as much as the Federal Government 
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does, give them the difference. If they are 
paying more, he gets nothing from the Fed- 
eral Government. 

To that extent my bill needs amending. I 
do not want double compensation. I do not 
want supplemental compensation. I do 
think they all should be compensated, or 
their families in the event they are compen- 
sated, on the same basis from one end of the 
country to the other. 

That, I think, presents the problem to you 
gentlemen for your consideration, 

I am sure all of these bills that are before 
you are entitled to your sympathetic con- 
sideration and you will give them the de- 
serving attention they need. You have a 
tremendous task before you to try to fill up 
the loopholes that exist in the law and cor- 
rect inequities in the law. 

I am sure you will bring out an overall 
bill that will encompass all of these situa- 
tions, 

I have no pride of authorship. I do not 
urge you must bring out my bill, or my bill 
is the only way to do this. I think you can 
bring out one comprehensive bill and in- 
clude the provisions of mine to the extent 
they appeal to your sympathetic considera- 
tion and do the real job that has needed 

. doing since 1940. 

Mr. Wier. Mr. Mutter, if I could think of 
anything that could be sald about this bill 
or the need for it or lack of need, I will say 
that the State administrator in my State 
is a very, very good friend of mine, and he 
comes down here quite frequently to the 
Civil Defense National Committee meeting, 
that is, the representatives of every State 
come here for an assembly. Yet the only 
place that I learned of or have been ap- 
proached for this is New York. 

My administrator in Minnesota has never 
approached me and I would presume that 
there must be some accidents out there be- 
cause the civil defense in the major cities, 
like Minneapolis, St. Paul, work at the foot- 
ball games where they are called out for 
traffic duty. When there is a big fire they 
Tespond for so-called policing. They have 
so-called police uniforms. That is limited, 
They are continually doing these things. 
They are not just waiting for somebody to 
shoot and start a war. They are doing 
State work. On the Fourth of July they 
are spread around the State as something 
to warn people that they are watching them. 

But my friend has never approached me 
on this question of compensation for these 
men that serve in his department. 

— Mr. Motes. I think, because your State 
has been much more forward looking than 
mine, your State has assumed the monetary 
obligation involved and enacted a statute 
that covers these men, so that they get com- 
pensation in the event of injury and the 
families are protected in the event of death. 

Mr, PRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. Mutter, the chair- 
man pointed out that to some extent the 
functions of civil defense work are cer- 
tainly not national in flavor. Supervising 
trafic at a football game would not neces- 
sarily create a Federal responsibility If the 
individual were injured I would think this 
could be used as a disastrous argument 
against your point of view. 

Do you happen to know how many people 
would be included as possible beneficiaries 
under your bill? 

Mr. Muurer. It is impossible to foretell 
how many might be injured. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. How many people 
are engaged in civil defense activities, 
broadly? 

Mr. Mutter. I do not have that number. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Many millions, I 
would assume, 

Mr. Murer. The Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration certainly could supply that Informa- 
tion to you. 


You will find that as of today it is com- 
paratively few because you cannot get the 
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volunteers on the local level to take up this 
national defense problem. 

I have another bill which requires the 

S. Government to take over and do this 
job. I do not prohibit them from decen- 
tralizing. But you are never going to get a 
good national civil defense organization on 
the local level. It is a national problem and 
you cannot stir these people except in time 
of war. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. If you define it as a 
national problem and if you say in the dis- 
charge of their Federal responsibilities and 
spell them out, you might have, I think, 
sounder ground for arguing that they 
should be compensated by the Federal 
Government, 

If a man were injured directing traffic at 
a football game and you sald the Federal 
Government is responsible for his total 
disability payments, you would get into 
trouble. 

Mr. MuLTER. You are certainly right. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. So I would think if 
we were going to extend coverage to poten- 
tially hundreds of thousands of people that 
might be injured, millions perhaps—— 

Mr. MuLTER. Under my bill—you see, I 
know how these mefi work and what they 
are doing-—those—who have volunteered. 
Therefore, my bill says “while engaged in“ 
this is on page 1, line 10— engaged in train- 
ing for or traveling to or from activities 
relating to civil defense as such term is de- 
fined in section 3(b) of the Federal Defense 
Act of 1950.“ 

That excludes the policing for traffic and 
the policing at football games. It refers, 
specifically, and covers them only while en- 
gaged in true civil defense as defined by our 
national statute. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Unfortunately, I did 
not have that statute with me. Presumably 
they are called out for traffic because they 
are members of the civil defense organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Mutrer. On the 


local level. They 


have been enlarged to take in strictly local 


problems. 
Mr, Win. That is the only training they 


Mr. Muurter. It is not the training called 
for by the Federal Civil Defense Act. 

Mr. Wer. When we have a big parade— 
the Shriners, and the Legion, let us say—all 
of them are called out for policing the 
parade. We do not have enough policemen 
for that kind of a job. 

Mr. PRELINGHUYSEN. Would not a policing 
function such as that be included within 
an appropriate definition of training for 
civil defense work? 

Mr. Mur rxn. I think it is stretching it 
awfully far. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. We do not have the 
definition. It is difficult to say. 

Mr. Mutter. I never intended to cover that 
kind of function. It is necessary to keep 
these volunteers to give them something to 
do to keep their interest. In many com- 
munities they get additional policing duties. 
It gives him a feeling he is doing something 
for his community, while at the same time 
they keep up the cefense organization. They 
must be in a state of readiness in the event 
the holocaust might come that we all fear 
but hope will never come. 

Truly, it is not a part of civil defense duty 
to be policing a parade or football game or 
playing the part of a traffic officer. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, In the case of a dis- 
aster, a sweeping disaster that might well 
be useful background to have had to be able 
to direct traffic out of the disaster areas. 

Mr. Mutter. You now get into that basic 
problem about which there has been such 
tremendous difference of opinion, When you 
train a soldier—take, rather, a man in the 
Navy—what good is that training of show- 
ing him how to march and right face, left 
face, and about face? Yet It is part of basic 
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training. There is the argument: Should we 
not stop wasting time tr an artillery- 
man to march? Should we not stop wasting 
time training a pilot of an airplane to 
march? 

Mr. PRELINGHUYSEN. What would a civil 
defense worker in peacetime be engaged in 
Officially unless it were something like the 
duties which the chairman indicated they 
do as a practical matter? 

Mr. Murer. The only actual training for 
work he has to do is that which includes 
first aid, fire protection, police protection— 
yes, and traffic control would undoubtedly 
come within that. I suppose you co 
stretch it far enough to say that this train- 
ing at the parade and at the football game 
is training him in traffic control. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I think you might 
get into an administrative nightmare to try 
to say that it was not direct training or 
reasonably a direct connection between the 
actual disaster and training. 

Mr. Murer. You put your finger on some- 
thing that probably requires definition in 
the statute. 

Mr. Wier, Let me point out also in connect- 
tion with the Federal relationship that last 
year all of the administrators of civil de- 
fense were down here making a sincere effort 
to get some heavy equipment; and when my 
friend came up to see me, I said, “What are 
you going to do with heavy equipment?” 

He said, “Roy, we have a job. When we 
have a forest fire either on State or Federal 
property, most all of the western States pull 
these people out and use that heavy equip- 
ment for flrebreaks.“ 

So they were having an awful time getting 
some of the military surplus—that is, big 
tractors and equipment like that, I was 
wondering what they were training for. 
That is what they wanted it for. It was for 
protection of the forests up in the northern 
part of the State. 

Mr. Murer. Let me Indicate this to you: 
As early as 1951, when the bill was first in- 
troduced, the Secretary of Labor said: 

“It is the opinion of this Department that 
the Federal Government should assume re- 
sponsibility for the payment of benefits only 
with respect to civil defense workers killed 
or injured as a result of enemy action as 
distinguished from injuries or death in- 
curred in training or duty in advance of 
enemy attack.” 

I am sure you gentlemen would not agree 
with that kind of differentiation between in- 
juries received while training to protect the 
country in event of attack. 

Mr, ZeLENKO. Under the present rules of 
war there would not be anybody left to ad- 
minister this act if it were during a holo- 
caust. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Let us change it to 
instead of rules of war, philosophy of war. 

Mr. Wier. When did you get that letter? 

Mr. Mutres. This letter is a copy of the 
letter from the Department of Labor of Au- 
gust 1. 1951, sent to Chairman Barpen of the 
Committee on Education and Labor with ref- 
erence to my bill, H.R. 3468, which was the 
identical counterpart of the bill now before 
you. 

Mr. Wrer. You heard the statement I made 
a minute ago. 

Mr. Murer. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Wien. That we are getting reports on 
all these bills from the Department, 

Mr. Muurer. Les, I did. The reason I read 
that, that was the only objection he 
at that time, that we should assume the 
responsibility and pay them if hurt during 
attack or hurt during war, that we should 
not pay them while being trained to prepare 
to do the right thing. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Murer, I think 
you agree that the difficulty of determining 
what constitutes training constitutes a prob- 
lem as far as we are concerned; because of 


the necessity of being liberal in that defi- 
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nition, it makes it difficult not to get a tre- 

mendous number of beneficiaries even 

it may be a very fringe kind of train- 
for an actual disaster. 

Mr. Mutter. As I said in my main state- 
Ment, while the cost of this program is im- 

t, it should not be controlling. When 

We get into talking about numbers who may 
covered, I think it is important to con- 

Sider how many will have to be covered, 

but whether there are few or many, the prin- 

eiple is the same. If we should give them 
compensation, I do not think it should 

Matter whether there is 1 or 1 million that 

Will have to be compensated. This is our 

Obligation. If this is the Federal Govern- 

Ment’s obligation, we should meet it. 

Peay Gooprt,, That is true, but you still 
ve the problem of getting the Federal 
ent into covering them in all sorts 

ol situations where they are doing nothing 

At all that is connected with the national 

P so-called, 

Mr. Mutter. Yes, I agree. 

Mr. Gooprit.. This is particularly true be- 
Cause your section 2 would eliminate the 

nt provision. 

t . ZELENKO. Would the gentleman yield 

or one moment, please? 
- GooperL. I yield. 
8 Mr. ZELENKO, I have to leave to attend an- 
ther meeting. I want to interrupt to com- 
ynd my distinguished colleague from New 

N tor bringing this problem to our atten- 

tien and continuing to bring it to our atten- 

a am most sympathetic with it. Some- 
ing should be done. I think we almost 

ry agree that the difficulty is how. I know 

Jou continue to press this problem we 

come to a solution. 

nel dene people are entitled to some kind of 
Ip, as I pointed out in the case of Mrs. 

Grorcr’s bill. I am with you on the 
8eheral theory. I hope we can work some- 
out, 

Mr, Muurer. That is all I ask of you. 

Mr. Zetenxo. I commend you again for 
Continuing to properly press this. You have 
been one of the leaders in pressing this and 

ting out to the attention of the country 
Subject. 

Mr. Muurer. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Zrcenxo. If you will excuse me. 

+ GoopeLL. Your section 2 provides that 

Civil defense employees will be con- 

employees of the Federal Govern- 

Ment for purposes of compensation. 

ares would raise all of these problems we 

catio g about if we change that classifi- 

p n and make them Federal employees for 

wha of Federal compensation; Then 

t forest fires they are fighting or when 
here is a snowstorm or whatever it may be 
presumably the Federal Government would 

Tesponsible every time they are called out. 

-Mutren. That is so. But the main pur- 
ne Of course, of section 2 is to bring them 
that so they can use that same machin- 
Tou do not have to set up new machin- 
by $ is no new department called for 
an i, bill. They will file their claims just 
win ough they had been employees. They 
oth, go through the same process that any 

“to er Federal employee’s claim would have 

have through. It is an expeditious way of 

si dling it. It is a fair way. It never 

d them complete compensation but it 

Oes put them on the same basis. 

neut as you both pointed out, the bill is by 

tin perfect. It probably needs clarifi- 

ah ON so as not to bring into it those that 

Ould not be covered. 

1 GooneLL. I have one more question 

es there any particular reason that you 

pro — 7 this provision for maximum benefits 

stan aed Under the act? It is my under- 

like ang that would provide for something 
$525 a month for these people. 

Mr. Mutter. I think that would probably 
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come to about $525 a month and the reason 
I did that was that my experience in New 
York City and New York State is that most 
of these volunteers are businessmen and the 
higher paid type of employee. You do not 
get the man who is earning $50 or 875 or 
$100 a week ordinarily into this program. 
You get the man who has gotten to the point 
in life where he has the time and the feeling 
that he owes a duty to his community. 
There is an obligation to his community 
and to the country to do something in times 
of need and stress and disaster, 

Mr. PRELINGHUYSEN. There may be such 
competition for positions under this pro- 
vision that you will lose those higher paid 
types for the lower paid who would like to 
receive such compensation if they should 
be injured, I should think. 

Mr. MuLTER. I would have no objection to 
this provision reading that you take his base 
pay on the outside as the measure of his 
damages, not to exceed the maximum, so 
that if you got the man who is in the 
$200-a-week category he is going to be 
limited to the maximum. I have no objec- 
tion to it being handled that way. 

Mr. FreLINGHUYSEN. Then you will get the 
$200,000 a year man crowding for the con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Wier. Let me assure, you, Mr. MULTER, 
since there are 20 amendments, it would be 
much easier if we already had a good bill. 
Some of the things I learn here in these 
hearings about the present Compensation 
Act, which it Is a very good act for those 
that are covered, but there are a lot of 
problems, 

Now, Mr. McCauley told us as an example 
that when somebody asked him about who 
is covered an example would be this: 

If the Government or some agency of Gov- 
ernment assigns two or three professional 
people in University of Minnesota, for exam- 
ple, to do some research work, by Govern- 
ment assignment and under the jurisdiction 
of the Government, even though they draw 
their pay out there, their university pay, as 
long as they have that assignment they are 
covered by compensation. 

There are so many inequities in this bill. 
I am talking about maximums and mini- 
mums, 

Some of the military is covered. Some of 
the military is not covered. Some chose not 
to be covered and preferred the Veterans’ 
Administration compensation, 

So this is not a simple bill. 

Mr. Murer. No. I think the task of your 
committee and the task of every congres- 
sional committee would be made a tremen- 
dously lot easier if we had some overall re- 
quirement in the law that every agency hav- 
ing jurisdiction under a particular bill or 
act would have to review at least every 10 
years and submit to the Congress or the con- 
gressional committee involyed in recodifica- 
tion bringing it up to date and indicating to 
the Congress what difficulties they have run 
across, what problems they have had in the 


administration of the act, and bring in a 


proposed overall bill so as to modernize the 
law. 

If they did that once every 10 years, your 
problem would be a lot easier. I know ours 
would be in my standing committee. But 
they do not do it, $ 

Mr. Wien. It is 11 years now since this bill 
was amended, so we haye these problems 
that have come to light in those 11 years. 

We want to extend our appreciation, Mr. 
Mutter, to you for pointing out some of the 
problems. It is a very controversial bill. 

You gave us a job here and Mrs. Sr. GEORGE 
gave us a job in trying to define what the 
civil employee is. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chairman, if I 
might add, that as might be expected, Mr. 
Mutter has been both an interesting and 
provocative witness. 

I congratulate him on the handling of this 
subject. 
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The State of Our Cities and Suburbs in a 
Changing America—A Statement of 
the Advisory Council of the Democratic 
National Committee—Part 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very pleased to draw to the attention of 
Members of Congress an excellent state- 
ment published in March 1960 by the 
advisory council of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee on the state of our 
cities and suburbs in a changing 
America. 

This statement was prepared by a 
group of distinguished Americans who 
serve on the advisory committee on 
urban and suburban problems of the 
Democratic advisory council. Chairman 
of this committee is Mayor Richard C. 
Lee, of New Haven, Conn.; vice chairman 
is Mayor Richardson Dilworth, of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; secretary is Mr. Edward 
J. Logue, and counsel is Mr. Charles 
Patrick Clark. 

Members of the advisory committee on 
urban and suburban problems are: Dr. 
Stephen K. Bailey, Edward F. Barry, Na- 
thaniel S. Colley, Prof. John A. Davis, 
Mayor Joseph E. Dillon, Dr. Thomas 
Hopkinson Eliot, Brig. Gen. Arthur 
Evans, B. T. Fitzpatrick, Gordon Free- 
man, Charles F, Palmer, Dr. Ira Reid, 
Victor Reuther, James H. Scheuer, 
Mayor Edward F. Voorde, Mayor Robert 
F. Wagner, Mayor Ben West, Dr. Wil- 
liam L. C. Wheaton, Dr. Robert Wood, 
Catherine Bauer Wurster. 


My distinguished colleague, Mrs. 
GREEN of Oregon, will insert the second 
part of the statement in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD following mine. Part 1 of 
the statement follows: 

THE STATE OF OUR CITIES AND SUBURBS IN A 
CHANGING AMERICA 
INTRODUCTION 

The advisory committee on urban and 
suburban problems of the Democratic Ad- 
visory Council is composed of mayors, busi- 
nessmen, labor oficials, scholars, public ad- 
ministrators, and other civic leaders who 
have a deep concern and extensive firsthand 
knowledge of the problems confronting urban 
and suburban America today. The commit- 
tee was formed to investigate these prob- 
lems and to prepare a responsible program 
for their solution. 

The committee has divided its task into 
two parts, as follows: 

1. Policy paper No. 1—A report on urban 
and suburban problems of national concern. 

2. Policy paper No. 2—Policies and pro- 
grams for the solution of these problems. 
(In preparation.) 

1. A CHANGING AMERICA 

Every day the United States becomes more 
urban, less rural. Only a half-century ago, 
a majority of American families still lived 
on farms or in rural areas. Today, four- 
fifths of all American families live in cities or 
in the suburbs which surround them. By 
1975, only 15 years away, our explosively 
growing population will sweep 55 million ad- 
ditional people into metropolitan areas—50 
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millions into existing or newly created 
suburbs. 

As our population has grown, suburbia has 
become the chosen way of life for 50 million 
Americans and a fond dream for the urban 
millions who will escape there as soon as 
they can. Suburbia is a new mode of life in 
a changing America. 

At the same time, America’s older cities 
are all threatened by spreading slums and 
blight. The central cities of metropolitan 
areas confront not only rapid deterioration 
of residential neighborhoods but pressing 
problems of industrial and commercial ob- 
solescenceé as well. 

The Housing Act of 1949 set forth as our 
national goal the achievement of a “decent 
home and a suitable living environment for 
eyery American family.” Ten years later we 
are a long way from achieving that goal. 

This report concentrates on the physical 
and environmental aspects of urban and 
suburban life because they determine to such 
a large extent whether we Americans can use 
our material prosperity to enrich our lives or 
whether careless use of our wealth and pro- 
ductivity will blight our lives as well as our 
landscape. - 

ress toward a better and fuller urban 
life is largely the responsibility of local in- 
stitutions, private and public. The working 
presumption of the Democratic Party since 
the days of Jefferson has been that govern- 
mental power should be lodged in the small- 
est jurisdiction possible—and that even here 
the powers of government should be used to 
encourage and supplement private effort. 

However, many problems in our life as a 
Nation cannot be solved solely by local, pri- 
vate or even State actions. When necessary, 
the Democratic Party over the years has 
proved its willingness to sponsor and to carry 
out vigorous programs at the Federal level in 
cooperation with local, State, and private 
efforts. 

2. THE STATE OF OUR CITIES 


Urban areas are as old as civilization. 
Cities are, and always have been, centers of 
trade, commerce, Industry, transportation, 
and culture. People live in or near cities 
for the economic and cultural opportunities 
which urban and suburban life are supposed 
to provide. But the hope and the reality in 
much of America today are tragically far 
apart. 

After 10 years of Federal ald for slum clear- 
ance and urban renewal, spreading slums 
and blight still threaten to destroy American 
cities as desirable places to live and work 
and raise a family. Despite substantial prog- 
ress in many communities, urban slums con- 
tinue to spread as fast as, or faster, than 
efforts.yet made to clear them out or clean 
them up, 

Slums dnd blight—the shame oj our cities 


The financial cost of urban slums is enor- 
mous. Slums go hand in hand with soaring 
rates of crime, delinquency, and disease. 
Neglect of urban neighborhoods costs our 
cities and our Nation untold millions in de- 
clining tax revenues, restricted economic op- 
portunities, and the wasteful loss of once 
decent housing in urban neighborhoods. 
The taxpayer must pay an ever-increasing 
amount of local, State, and Federal taxes 
because of slums and deficit areas. 

We pay a frightening social cost for slums 
as well. For millions of children the asphalt 
jungle of the slums is a grim mockery of the 
American way of life. For our country the 
waste of potentially useful and constructive 
lives is a loss we cannot long afford. 

Slums are no minor sore on the body 
politic. They are rather a major malignancy, 
a spreading cancer. 

There sre today more Americans living 
in slums than on farms, The count now 
Stands: 

Farm dwellers . 21, 000, 000 
Slum dwellers . 22, 000, 000 
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At the present rate of action, public and 
private, it will take at least a century to 
eliminate the slum dwelling units which 
exist today. And the slums are growing, 
spreading every year. 

It is time for Americans to get better 
acquainted with their slums. 

Perhaps what is needed most is some good 
old-fashioned walking tours. There is no 
substitute for what the senses can observe— 
the sight and sound and, above all, the 
smell of the slums. 

If we look into the heart of a slum (usually 
only a 5- or 10-minute walk from the city's 
center), at the crowded streets, the debris- 
littered backyards, and, inside, up the stink- 
ing stairways into the overcrowded rooms, 
we can see for ourselves how far short we 
are falling in providing a decent home and 
suitable living environment for every Ameri- 
can family. 

Slums are neither inevitable nor hopeless. 
To say that the richest nation on earth can- 
not abolish its own urban blight is preposter- 
ous, Yet, in most instances, it is unhappily 
true that local, State, and Federal action to 
date in slum clearance, urban renewal, pub- 
lic housing, and code enforcement have only 
scratched the surface. 

Decaying neighborhoods 

Existing slums are bad enough but an 
equal and critical issue is the speed with 
which once decent neighborhoods are becom- 
ing decaying neighborhoods, 

The rock-bottom slums tell only part of 
the story. All across America, more urban 
neighborhoods are slipping into blight than 
are being preserved in those few cities which 
are seriously trying to reverse the trend. 
Many older neighborhoods which could be 
preserved and enhanced by prompt and ef- 
fective action are deteriorating beyond re- 
pair, victims of civic and national neglect, 
Our largest supply of decent, moderately 
priced housing is thereby depleted and new 
slums are created. 

Neighborhood decay has many causes: 

The automobile and the increasing mobil- 
ity of American life have rendered many 
older neighborhoods obsolete, 

The American standard of living is chang- 
ing. The migration to the suburbs and the 
filght from older neighborhoods are a drive 
for more open space—elbow room—and bet- 
ter or at least more modern community 
facilities. The individual family acting alone 
cannot preserve the old neighborhood and its 
only recourse is to move to the suburbs, if it 
can afford to do so. 

However, the root cause is the utter in- 
ability of the American city with the finan- 
cial resources presently available to it to 
maintain standards of municipal services re- 
quired to prevent decay, At the same time, 
our cities are unable to make the capital 
expenditures in new schools and other mod- 
ern community facilities which will renew 
urban residential neighborhoods and keep 
them competitive with the suburbs, 


The housing crisis 


American cities are beset by a critical 
shortage of decent housing for the low- and 
middle-income families who form the over- 
whelming majority of their inhabitants. 
Federal housing policies and programs for 
these families are ineffective. We need ef- 
fective housing programs for these families, 
and we must take positive steps to insure 
that there will be equal opportunities for all 
in choosing a place to live. 

Housing jor low-income jamilies 

Millions of American men, women, and 
children desperately need to get out of the 
clutches of slums, They live in housing 
which cannot be reclaimed by urban renewal 
or rehabilitation. Private enterprise is un- 
able to build housing at prices these low- 
income families can afford and still make 
a profit. 
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We cannot continue to turn our backs on 
these families and tolerate the enormous 
social and financial costs of slums, We must 
establish the publicly assisted housing pro- 
gram at a level which will meet the housing 
needs for these millions of American fam- 
illes of low income. 

Publicly assisted housing Is the only means 
through which low-income families can be 
rehoused decently. The present Federal pub- 
lic housing program does not even pretend 
to meet the demands for decent housing for 
low-income families, It is merely a token 
effort, no more. Substantially larger 
amounts are needed to take care of the 
minimum number of families whose relo- 
cation is required by slum clearance, public 
highways, and other programs. 

Two decades of experience have much to 
teach us about right and wrong ways of 
providing publicly assisted low-income hous- 
ing. Improvements can and must be made 
but the defects of the present p should 
not be allowed to obscure the desperate fact 
that the need for publicly assisted housing 
for low-income families is greater now than 
at any time since the start of the public 
housing program. It is past time to face up 
to this need and to devise acceptable means 
of meeting it. 


Housing jor middle-income families 


There are more than 15 million families 
with annual incomes between $3,500 and 
$6,500. It is these families that the Federal 
Housing Administration was set up to help. 
Yet increasingly FHA has moved away from 
these families, and the effective market for 
new private sales or rental housing has 
steadily become limited to upper-income 
families. : 

Moderate-priced homebuilding has also 
been sharply retarded by the restrictive credit 
policies of the Federal Government, which 
have raised financing costs sharply. Conse- 
quently, at a time when the need for ex- 
panded homebuilding for middle-income 
families is increasing rapidly due to popu- 
lation increase and dislocation from highway 
and urban renewal projects, we are building 
almost no moderate-priced housing, either in 
central cities or suburbs, Middle-income 
familles in both cities and suburbs are sub- 
Ject to exploitation, hardship, disillusion, and 
despair in their quest for suitable housing. 

Housing jor minority families 

Negroes and other non-white Americans 
suffer from much worse housing conditions 
than the rest of their fellow citizens, In 
many cities in all sections of the country the 
only housing available for non-whites has 
been secondhand housing formerly occupied 
by whites. The expansion of the non-white 
population In these cities has been confined 
to older neighborhoods. Overpricing, over- 
crowding and profiteering on the limited 
number of dwellings available to non-whites 
in rapidly aging neighborhoods have conse- 
quently accelerated decay. Thus the pressure 
is on minority housing to become slum 
housing. 

The Negro and other non-whites have been 
increasingly caught In a crushing vise largely 
fashioned and encouraged by Federal hous- 
ing policies. Discrimination in newly created 
suburban housing developments in all sec- 
tions of the country has received the tacit 
su of FHA. Suburban housing is closed 
to the Negro in the face of the unwillingness 
of too many other Americans to share thelr 
neighborhoods. 

On the other hand, the worst slums which 
are largely occupied by minority groups have 
been among the first to be cleared by slum 
Clearance and highway programs. As a result, 
minority groups, particularly Negroes, have 
suffered far more than others from family 
displacement, the housing shortages which 
result and the lack of adequate relocation 
and low rent housing programs. The vise be- 
comes tighter—non-white families are ex- 
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cluded from the suburbs and routed from 
the slums. 

The extra burden suffered by minority 
families makes especially urgent the expan- 
sion of low rent and middle-income housing. 
Above all, there must be recognition of the 
right of every American family to have free- 
dom of opportunity to choose a place to live 
and to have equal access to the means of 
financing that choice. 


Commercial and industrial blight 


The blight that afflicts urban areas is not 
limited to residential neighborhoods. All 
cities are afflicted with large areas of com- 
mercial and industrial blight. These older 
industrial and commercial districts have 
traditionally provided a firm economic base, 
assuring steady jobs and strong economic 
support. for local government. An urban 
renewal program which deals only with resi- 
dential areas and ignores the rebuilding of 
the urban industrial and commercial centers 
cannot succeed. 


Downtown United States of America 


The central business districts of American 
Cities are in grave trouble. They are losing 
their capacity to compete effectively with 
new suburban shopping centers. The bulld- 
ings are obsolete, streets are jammed, park- 
ing space is lacking. Driving downtown has 
become too much of a chore for the house- 
wife, and transit service has deteriorated 
badly. These conditions have led to the 
flight of business from central districts, with 
a loss of income, jobs, and retail services to 
customers. Consequently, the municipal tax 
base is shrinking at a time when service 
Costs are steadily rising. 

Downtown should be an attractive market- 
Place for goods and services and for ideas as 
well. Downtown traditionally has been the 
economic heart of the metropolitan region, 
for the suburbs as well as the city. 

Imaginative solutions have been developed 
which would enable central cities to rencw 
their downtown areas. The ideas are there, 
but so far there has been little action be- 
cause the financial resources are not avail- 
able for more than token action. 


Urban industry 


Urban industry is the principal source of 
America's great power and wealth. But vast 
changes in our economy and technology have 
impaired this economic base of the city, cre- 
ating industrial slums, depressed areas with 
Tesistent pockets of unemployment, and 
shifts in the location of industry and jobs. 
Cities must seek ways to adjust to these 
changes to provide jobs for workers, spending 
power for consumers and efficient locations 
for the manufacturer and tradesman. 

Cities need to adjust to technological 
changes in plant location; transportation and 
labor skill requirements. Industrial slums, 
filled with overcrowded and often unsafe 
loft-type factory bulldings must be replaced 
with newly fashioned industrial parks. More 
Spacious industrial areas, with parking space. 
Toom for expansion, modern highways and 
other facilities are needed If the city is to 
continue to provide employment for its citi- 
zens. Centrally located plants will remain 
attractive to industry only if modern indus- 
trial areas, skilled workmen and excellent 
public services are available in new central 
industrial districts. 

At the same time, cities are also the seed- 
beds for new industries and services. Only 
the city can provide the multiplicity of skills, 
business services, and proximity to custom- 
ers required by the newly established small 
enterprise. This vital economic function 
must be carried on in cities at an Increasing 
rate. 

Some cities have been bypassed in our 
recent economic growth. These stagnating 
or depressed areas suffer from chronic unem- 
ployment, depressed business, and unused 
skills. These arenas need help in rebuilding 
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their economies to serve the Nation, and to 
provide for their people a share in a growing 
national economy. 

New life for our cities 

Our report contains some sharp and un- 
pleasant findings about the state of our cities 
today. But cities have survived recurring 
crises through the ages as important centers 
of population, culture, wealth, and com- 
merce. We are confident they will meet this 
present-day challenge as well. There are 
signs everywhere of growing awareness of the 
problems of slums and blight. 

Citizens throughout America are awaken- 
ing to the disturbing trends in our cities and 
to the opportunities which lie ahead if our 
Nation mobilizes its resources to build a 
better urban life for future generations. 
Some cities have taken giant steps forward. 
Hundreds of other cities and towns are plan- 
ning for the future and struggling to rebulld 
themselves within the confines of inadequate 
Federal 7 

A beginning has been made. We need to 
know more about the nature and dimension 
of urban problems, We need the imagina- 
tive research and a relentless quest for 
forward-looking solutions, But far, far more 
important we Americans must decide that 
we will put to work all of the resources, pub- 
lic and private, Federal, State, and local, that 
are required to banish slums from our 
country, 


The State of Our Cities and Suburbs in 
a Changing America—A Statement of 
the Advisory Council of the Democratic 
National Committee—Part 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Recorp the following portion of a 
statement issued by the advisory. council 
of the Democratic National Committee 
entitled. The State of Our Cities and 
Suburbs in a Changing America.” 

The second half of this statement fol- 
lows: 

3. THE SUBURBS—A NEW AMERICA 

Suburbla is a distinctively new American 
way of life. A new family style of living. 
informal, friendly, and comfortable, has be- 
come an American goal. There is no doubt 
that Americans like it. In recent years, the 
move to the suburbs has become a mass mi- 
gration. 

A number of complex social and economic 
factors accounts for this unprecedented sub- 
urban migration: 

The press of population growth, the lack 
of decent housing accommodations in the 
central cities and the unparalleled prosperity 
and mobility of postwar American life. 

The new famliy way of life, the rising birth 
rate and the desire for space and elbow room. 

The distaste of many Americans for de- 
clining and slum-ridden cities. In the sub- 
urbs, Americans recapture the old American 
dream of smalitown living. 

Suburban sprawl 

When do suburbs stop being suburbs? 
Fifty million Americans live in the suburbs 
right now. Eighty percent of our future 
population growth will take place in sub- 
urban areas. Each year more open space 
around our cities disappears as a million 
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more American families join the suburban 
migration. Villages become suburbs and the 
suburbs themselves grow into an urban 
sprawl. 

There inevitably are problems in any mass 
migration. We must report that the great 
expectations of suburbia are beginning to 
tarnish in the face of the gigantic suburban 
population avalanche and increasing subur- 
ban sprawl. The suburbs confront these 
serious problems: 

An ever-growing school population and 
rapidly rising tax rates. 

Ever more congested commuter traffic pat- 
terns. 

Demands for waste disposal, adequate 
water supply, and other public services. 

A lack of public open space and recreation 
areas and the need for protection of natural 
scenic and physical resources. 

To the residents of suburbs these problems 
are as pressing as the spread of blight and 
decay which confront our older city centers, 

Soon: No more open space 

Each year more and more open land is 
chewed up by the bulldozer (now 3,000 acres 
per day) as more and more American fam- 
ilies join their neighbors in the countryside. 
The open country around our cities disap- 
pears. The historic townhall and quiet vil- 
lage green which have stood for generations 
as symbols of America’s lovely small towns 
are being overwhelmed as a result of pell- 
mell suburban growth. 

Small towns and local governments have 
been unable to stem the onrushing tide of 
suburban growth. Flying over the mush- 
rooming suburbs which are growing up 
around our major cities, one sees that there 
will soon be no more open space in su- 
burbia. It will take many years and much 
money just to unsnari the congestion that is 
already here. 

It is important to understand that the 
problems of suburban areas do not arise 
from any shortage of land. There is plenty 
of land for future suburban growth if we 
use it properly. What is lacking is not space 
itself but public policies and controls which 
will assure a balance in the new uses of the 
land. If our governments and our citizens 
do not concern themselves with the impact 
of suburbis on the land, then suburbia win, 
in fact, become a gigantic sprawl and a 
blight upon the landscape. This is no 
prophecy of the future, It has already hap- 
pened outside our biggest cities. 

There is an urgent need to preserve natural 
open space as well—the woodlands, hills, 
farmlands, and streams which give rural 
America its charms and which can give 
Pleasure to both city dweller and suburban- 
ite. Solutions which will preserve open 
space and retain local autonomy are impera- 
tive. The suburban way of life has too 
much to offer and on the whole has been too 
successful to be allowed to destroy itself, 


Financing suburbia 


At the town hall local officials have un- 
happily watched surburbia tax rates spiral 
upward. Suburban towns need suddenly to 
supply all the services that cities have de- 
veloped over many years. The press of an 
ever-increasing number of families on 
schools, roads, water supply, waste disposal, 
and police and fire protection is forcing su- 
burban finances to their limit. 

There are four principal causes of su- 
burban financial difficulties: 

The taxes on homes alone will not support 
the public services these homes require. The 
majority of suburbs would be deficit opera- 
tions already without State aid. 

Nine large metropolitan areas today have 
250 or more governmental units aplece; the 
average area has at least 50 separate juris- 
dictions. There is a massive mismatch be- 
tween the supply of revenues and the needs 
of public service within this governmental 
maze. 
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There is little chance to spread costs across 
the entire range of properties which benefit 
from urban services. Here and there a su- 
burban town endeavors to seal itself off from 
its neighbors and attract the “right kind of 
people” or the “right kind of industry.” But 
few can succeed, The process of industrial 
diffusion gives some suburban towns tax 
windfalls but neighboring towns are denied 
access to the resulting revenues. American 
suburbs have on the whole been unable to 
act jointly with one another to make and 
carry out effective public policies to finance 
local services. 

Fundamentally, all urban areas, central 
city and suburban, face an acute shortage 
of revenues. Local governments do not have 
access to the full range of taxable resources 
and must rely primarily on the property tax 
to meet increasing municipal costs. And 
tax revenue problems are partly man made in 
our local communities. There has been a 
failure of will, a failure to organize and 
administer local taxes with maximum effec- 
tiveness. 

4. COMMON PROBLEMS OF CITIES AND SUBURES 


The city and suburb are inseparably linked. 
Without surrounding suburbs, the modern 
city would perish; without the central city 
the suburbs would wither away. Their mar- 
kets, labor forces, manufacturers, and com- 
munity services are mutually interdepen- 
dent. In our studies we have concentrated 
on four areas of public service which reveal 
this interdependence most forcibly: trans- 
portation, education, recreation facilities, 
and air and water pollution. 

Transportation and highways 


Transportation binds the city and suburbs 
together, The automobile and commuter 
rail service made suburban expansion pos- 
sible. Automobile ownership has doubled 
since the war and will increase an additional 
60 percent by 1970. With nearly all America 
on wheels, cities and suburbs face trans- 
portation and traffic congestion problems 
which would haye seemed like nightmares 
only 20 years ago. 

The family car both serves and plagues 
the city dweller who must face streets jam- 
med with peak-hour traffic, parking space 
forbidden or usurped, and traffic a constant 
hazard to life. Moreover, urban mass-transit 
services are declining in efficiency and econ- 
omy. To the suburban commuter, the trans- 
portation mess spells traffic tleups, more lost 
time, deteriorating transit services, and lack 
of parking facilities at his destination. And 
suburban neighborhoods live under the 
threat of the poorly planned expressway that 
may cut through their heart, blighting homes 
and landscape. 

We have scarcely begun to plan and con- 
struct the whole new transportation system 
which is so necessary to keep American cities 
and suburbs free from hopeless congestion, 
And transportation solutions cannot be 
achieved unless attractive and efficient rapid 
mass-transit facilities and improved rail 
service are developed to relieve the load on 
our highways in peak hours. 

Education for our children 


All American families, urban and subur- 
ban, want the best possible education for 
their children. Yet Inadequate schools are 
the most pressing of urban and suburban 
problems. 

The facts are plain: 

Central city schools are typically old, lack- 
ing in play space and athletic facilities and 
unable to provide a school program as bal- 
anced and complete as that offered in the 
suburbs. 

Suburban schools are newer, but over- 
crowded classes and double shifts are com- 
mon and programs for the exceptional and 
50 ee ee lacking. Local tax rates 
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Are there enough parks and playgrounds to 
go around? 

Increasing family incomes, greater na- 
tional wealth, and more leisure time, all spell 
greater opportunities for recreation. Yet 
both urban and suburban communities lack 
space and facilities for local, weekend, or 
vacation recreation. 

Cities and suburbs lack recreation play- 
grounds, playfields, and parks for day-to- 
day recreation, Weekend and vacation 
spaces away from population centers are 
equally necessary in our society. But our 
remaining natural recreation sareas—forests, 
lakes, rivers, and ocean frontage are disap- 
pearing rapidly. Our national parks are al- 
ready jammed in season, and are overused. 
The vast Midwest today lacks lake, river, 
and forest areas needed to accommodate the 
present population, much less the greater 
population of the future. Cities, metro- 
politan areas, even States cannot meet these 
future needs in an era when 20 million 
people can drive across State boundaries on 
a brief weekend. 

Air and water pollution 


One city’s refuse can pollute a hundred 
miles of river or water frontage. Industrial 
refuse has fouled thousands of once beau- 
tiful streams on which others depend for 
fresh water supplies. As our urban popula- 
tion grows, these problems of water and 
stream pollution have become more press- 
ing. The spread of urban areas into con- 
tinuous belts hundreds of miles long in the 
East, Midwest, Far West, and South have 
intensified the problems. In addition, met- 
ropolitan areas face growing problems of 
access to fresh water for domestic and in- 
dustrial use. 

Smog-industrial smoke, automobile ex- 
haust fumes, and the soot of millions of 
home furnaces combine to foul the air with 
disease-breeding hydrocarbons and suffocat- 
ing oxides. To date we have done little to 
curb these hazards. 

6. THE NEED FOR NATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


It would be an intolerable irony of his- 
tory if the United States were to withstand 
the rigors of the cold war and the pitfalls 
of economic instability only to fall prey to 
civie disorganization in our slum-ridden 
cities and mushrooming suburbs. 

Destroying slums and providing balanced 
and orderly suburban growth in a prosper- 
ous economy are primary domestic issues of 
our times. There is an urgent need for 
effective and vigorous national leadership. 

This is the eighth and last year of the 
Eisenhower administration. We must report 
that the President and his administration 
are either uninformed or unconcerned with 
the mounting urban and suburban problems 
around them. 

From the lack of sympathy and concern in 
the White House, it seems to us quite clear 
that the President and his budgeteers have 
neither seen nor heard nor felt the plight of 
the 22 million American slum dwellers. And 
with 50 million Americans already in the 
suburbs and 50 million more on the way, it 
is folly indeed to say that suburban problems 
are none of the Federal Government's con- 
cern, 

Our conclusions with respect to the scope 
and effectiveness of Federal policies and pro- 
grams are these: 

Urban and suburban policies and programs 
are not at all geared to the total national 
solutions which are so urgently needed. 
Rather, in terms of action today, only a 
token effort is being made. 

Federal aid programs are uncoordinated 
and are on a restricted, plecemeal basis. 

The White House has directed that the 
plain intent of the Congress be frustrated 
through the creation of an ingenious ad- 
ministrative obstacle course for even the 
limited funds which are available. Through 
government by veto, the President has re- 
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peatedly destroyed all congressional efforts 
to fashion a comprehensive legislative pro- 
gram for urban renewal, depressed areas, and 
many other problem areas, 

In far too many American cities today 
there are more slums than there were 10 
years ago when the 1949 Housing Act was 
passed, 


We can only conclude that the President 
and the Republican Party have turned their 
backs on cities and suburbs all across 
America. 

AMERICA LOOKS AHEAD 


The Democratic Party has demonstrated by 
its record in Congress a serious concern with 
urban and suburban problems and a willing- 
ness to provide responsible solutions and 
creative leadership. It is the task of the 
Democratic Party to prepare and implement 
action programs which will reverse these 
disturbing trends and make the American 
ideal and goal of a full and rich life a reality 
for all our citizens. 

Our cities and our rapidly growing suburbs 
are the basic framework for our life and 
civilization in the challenging years which 
lie ahead, The deepest roots of day-to-day 
American democracy lie in our allegiance to 
our local communities, whether city or 
suburbs, 

It is time that we as a Nation and as 
people take all the steps necessary to achieve 
the goal of a “decent home and a suitable 
living environment for every American 
family.” 

We propose that the Democratic Party re- 
dedicate itself to this goal and to its early 
achievement. 


APPENDIX 
Selected bibliography 


This bibliography contains brief annota- 
tions on the leading books, articles and 
Special reports which deal with urban and 
suburban problems. 

Additional information and materials may 
be obtained from the following organiza- 
tions: American Council To Improve Our 
Neighborhoods, 2 West 46th Street, New 
York, N. X.; American Municipal Association, 
1612 K Street, NW., Washington, D.C.; Na- 
tional Association of Housing and Redevel- 
opment Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago, III. 

Special works 

1. “The Urban Revolution, a Program for 
Survival.” 

Draft policy paper prepared for the Demo- 
cratic Advisory Council's Committee on Eco- 
nomic Policy. 

A convincing statement of the urban prob- 
lems facing the Nation and a call for ideas 
and courage to develop new concepts of effec- 
tive action. 

2. The Rockefeller Report on “The Chal- 
lenge to America: Its Economic and Social 
Aspects,” 1957. = 

Widely hailed as a hallmark of “intelligent 
capitalism at its finest” this report presents 
a remarkably thorough statement of the 
economic and social problems facing Amer- 
len. It falls short in prescribing remedies 
adequate to meet the problems as presented. 
It goes far beyond any proposals that the 
present administration has made. 

3. “Report of the President's Advisory 
Committee on Government Housing Policies 
and Programs,” 1953. 

This report was accepted in large part by 
the President and helped form the basis of 
the Housing Act of 1954 which broadened 
the scope of urban renewal. When com- 
pared with the veto message on the Housing 
pris 1959, it now appears ironically out of 

4. “Where Shall We Live?” Report of the 
Commission on Race and Housing, 1956. 

A lively and very thorough discussion of 
Segregated patterns of living and their im- 
pact on the future. Prepared by a distin- 
guished Commission. 
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5. American Municipal Association, “1960 
National Policy Recommendations.” 

The AMA represents more than 13,000 
municipalities across the country. The 
AMA policy recommendations have been 
hammered out over the years and represent 
the best thinking of the city officials who 
know the urban and suburban problems 
from firsthand experience. 


Articles 


1. Wiliam L. C. Wheaton, “What Next 
for the Cities?” Housing Yearbook, National 
Housing Conference, 1959. 

The lead article in the 1959 Housing 
Yearbook examines the consequences of the 
for population expansion, the de- 
cline of cities and the need for a long-range 
program of significant proportions to make 
both cities and suburbs attractive and 
livable. 

2. Edward J. Logue, “Urban Ruin—Or 
Urban Renewal?" New York Times magazine, 
November 9, 1958. 

A concise policy statement of the need 
for a continuing and comprehensive national 
urban renewal program. 

3. William L. C. Wheaton, “A New Cabinet 
Post?” National Civic Review, December 
1959. 

A discussion of the proposal to create a 
Federal Department of Urban Affairs. 

Committee jor Economic Development 

The Committee for Economic Development 
is a nonpartisan organization composed of 
leading businessmen, educators and civic 
leaders which has made significant contribu- 
tions through economic research on a na- 
tional scale. 

Through CED's Area Development Advi- 
sory Committee, several very useful, detailed 
monographs on urban and regional problems 
haye been commissioned and published, 
Other papers are now in process. 

CED has not itself taken a policy position 
On these matters. The research is a sig- 
nificant contribution. 

The published papers are: 

1. Dr. Raymond K. Vernon, “The Chang- 
ing Economic Function of the Central City.” 

A detailed analysis of what makes a big- 
city economy tick and why we should ex- 
pect more dispersion, not less, in many 
traditional areas of central city dominance. 
5 2. Dr. Robert C. Wood, “Metropolis Against 

tselt.“ 

An analysis of the problems of govern- 
ment organization and overlapping jurisdic- 
tions in metropolitan areas. 


Other useful works 


There are a number of worthwhile books, 
articles, pamphlets, and other materials de- 
voted to aspects of suburban and urban 
Problems. Several of these are listed below: 

1. Berman v. Parker, 348 U.S. 26, 75 Sup. 
Ct. 98, 99 L. Ed. 27 (1954). 

The leading constitutional decision on re- 
development, Justice Douglas“ opinion for a 
Unanimous court is a broad and clear state- 
Ment of public purpose. 

k 2. “The Culture of Cities,” Lewis Mum- 
ord. 

The dean of critics of the American scene 
examines the make-up of urban life. 

3. “The Human Side of Urban Renewal,” 
Millepaugh & Breckenfield. 

A lively and stimulating study of the 
effectiveness of rehabilitation as It has been 
Practiced in several American cities. Mr. 
Millspaugh is presently Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Urban Renewal with the Fedoral 
Government. 

4. “Metropolis in Ferment,” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Philadelphia, 1957. 

A series of challenging articles on the 
varying dimensions of urban problems and 
Predictions for the future. These articles 
have unusual scope ahd intensity. 

5. “Veto Message of the Housing Act of 
1059." 
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The President vetoed the 1959 Housing 
Act on July 7, 1959. The message was 
printed in the New York Times of that date 
and may also be found in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. The message makes an interesting 
contrast with the report of the 1953 Presi- 
dent's Advisory Committee on Housing 
Policy and the President's own budget mes- 
sage of 1954. 

Books 

1. Editors of Fortune, “The Exploding 
Metropolis”: New York, Doubleday Anchor 
Books, 1958 paperback ed. 

An exceptionally well-written book by 
“people who like cities.” The most compre- 
hensive and up-to-date work available on 
the broad range of urban and suburban prob- 
lems. Includes discussion of the nature of 
cities, mass transportation, municipal ad- 
ministration, the spread of slums, urban 
sprawl, and urban design. 

2. Robert C. Wood, “Suburbia”: 
Houghton-Mimin Co., 1958. 

A complete and challenging study of the 
suburbs, their politics and problems. Dis- 
cussion of the economic and social forces at 
play in suburbia and how they may shape its 
future. The author explodes several b- 
urban myths and illustrates the strength of 
suburban trends as well. 

3. Wilfred Owen, “Cities in the Motor Age“: 
New York, the Viking Press, 1959. 

A well-written and comprehensive book 
based on a 1957 conference on the impact of 
the Federal highway program. Discussion of 
the transportation problem, both auto and 
mass transit, in the context of the changes 
in cities and the requirements for effective 
policy. Not a traffic engineering treatise but 
a book for layment to enjoy and ponder. 

4. John K. Galbraith, “The Affluent So- 
ciety”: Boston, Houghton-Mimin Co., 1958. 

A book full of fresh ideas that will startle 
and educate Democrats concerned with eco- 
nomic and social problems in these times. 
Very well-written with humor and dispatch. 
Presents a superb case for the importance of 
revised allocation of national resources in an 
abundant economy. 

5. Charles F. Palmer, “Adventures of a 
Slum Fighter“: Atlanta, Ga., Tupper and 
Love, Inc., 1955. 

An account of the first slum-clearance, 
low-cost housing project in the United 
States and the author's efforts to start the 
housing program on its way during the 
1930's, 


Boston, 


Family Farm Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


＋ 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1960 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently, seven Governors appeared in 
person before the House Agriculture 
Committee to testify in support of the 
Family Farm Income Act of 1960, spon- 
sored by myself and a number of our 
colleagues in the Congress. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
Mr. Coorey], the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, and the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Poacel, a chief 
sponsor of the family farm legislation, 
both observed that they could not re- 
call any previous time when so many 
Governors appeared in a body to testify 
in support of agricultural legislation. 

The intelligent concern of the mid- 
western Governors with the problems of 
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agriculture is a most encouraging factor 
in the present effort to establish an im- 
proved farm program. 

Under unanimous consent I ask that 
a recent news broadcast prepared by the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Associa- 
tion at St. Paul, referring to the testi- 
mony of the Midwest Governors, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD: 

Every once in a while a group of people 
in leadership positions will organize spon- 
taneously and initiate an action that de- 
serves the acclamation of all the people in 
the countryside. When this happens, as it 
happened Tuesday in W. „it is 
usually motivated by a very serious situation 
that affects the welfare of all the people. 

The group of men we are referring to is 
made up of 10 Midwestern Governors who 
went to Washington to seek the aid of Con- 
gress and top Government officials in easing 
the disastrous cost-price squeeze on farmers. 
These leaders are deeply concerned about 
the plight of agriculture. It promises no 
good for the economy of their States and 
they would like to see it corrected before 
really bad trouble develops. 

As far as farm families are concerned, if the 
Governor of your State was present in this 
group you can be proud that you have an 
aggressive leader who is not only working 
for you as farmers, but for all the other 
people in your State. 

So right now let's name these State lead- 
ers: The group included seven Governors in 
person: Hershel C. Loveless of Iowa, Orville 
Freeman of Minnesota, Steve McNichols of 
Colorado, Ralph Herseth of South Dakota, 
G. Mennen Williams of Michigan, James 
Blair of Missouri, and Gaylord Nelson of 
Wisconsin, Three others sent personal 
spokesmen. They were Governors Joe Hickey 
of Wyoming, Ralph Brooks of Nebraska, and 
George Docking of Kansas. 

All 10 put their unanimous support behind 
the Burdick-McGovern farm bill now in the 
House, It is similar to the Family Farm In- 
come Act of 1960 in the Senate, where its 
author is Senator HUMPHREY of Minnesota, 
We've talked about this bill before and you'll 
be hearing a lot more about it in the future 
because it is shaping up as the most promis- 
ing piece of farm legislation introduced thus 
far. 

When the group of governors appeared 
before the House Agriculture Committee, 
Chairman Cooley observed that it was the 
“most distinguished group to appear before 
this committee.” 

As spokesman for the governors, Hershel 
Loveleas of Iowa laid the case for agriculture 
before the committee. He said that farmers 
have been badly hurt by rising costs and 
falling income. “There is in Iowa.“ he said, 
“a growing support for the idea that produc- 
tion should be controlled.” Governor Free- 
man of Minnesota seconded that, and added 
that farmers have demonstrated in refer- 
endums a complete willingness to cooperate 
with control measures because they know 
they cannot survive much longer without 
fair prices and incomes. Freeman pointed 
out that farm income in Minnesota has been 
dropping by an average of $30 per year per 
farmer while nonfarm income is increasing 
by 870 a year. 

The governors said that a decent farm bill 
that will do something for farmers and con- 
trol production and be fair to city people 
at the same time, may never get by the Presi- 
dent, but it is still up to Congress to pass 
such a bill and give the Chief Executive a 
last opportunity to make good on his farm 
promises, 

Farmers will certainly welcome this action 
by their governors. It is a positive step in 
the right direction, of the kind that has long 
been urged by the farmers of GTA the co-cp 
way. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following speech re- 
cently given by Dr. Leon Roe, of Canis- 
teo, N.Y., to several meetings in the 37th 
Congressional District of New York. It 
deals with H.R. 4700 and similar pro- 
posals, and, I believe, throws light on 
some interesting aspects of these pro- 
posals: 

Some CONSIDERATIONS OF THE SOcIAL-Eco- 
NOMIC-POLITICAL ASPECTS OF HEALTH CARE 
(By Leon M. Roe, M.D.) 

When one begins consideration of the 
social-economic-political aspects of present- 
day health care, he must, by necessity, give 
some thought to the trends that are occur- 
ring in the lives of Americans. 

It is my philosophy that, with the framing 
of the Constitution of America, our fore- 
fathers intended that each American citizen 
and those of future generations should have 
both freedom of opportunity and the indi- 
vidual responsibility to provide for thelr 
own welfare. However, a large segment of 
our population no longer holds to this view. 
Since the middle thirties, a philosophy of 
security for all and the promulgation of a 
welfare nation has come to the fore, both in 
the minds of many of our citizens and the 
thinking of many of our Federal and State 
governmental officials. For those who may 
not believe this statement, please take heed 
of the following facts: In midyear of 1953, 
the welfare portion of our Federal Govern- 
ment was $6.9 billion. To midyear of 1961, 
the welfare portion of our Federal budget 
will be 820.3 billion or an increase of 
$13.4 billion in 7 years. This includes the 
following categories, all of which our Fed- 
eral Government has a hand in helping sup- 
ply the money: old-age insurance pensions, 
civil service pensions, disability pensions, 
people on relief, jobless benefits, State em- 
ployment services, railroad workers’ pensions; 
grants and loans to colleges, school districts 
and students; school lunches, some 2.3 bil- 
lion meals per year; hospitals, health and 
other welfare costs. This does not include 
veterans’ pensions and benefits to veteran de- 
pendents such as the $60-million medicare 
program which was reestablished by Con- 
gress for the year of 1960. 

For a specific example of the way in which 
new p tend to spiral in cost, take 
a look at the disability pensions. These 
started going out to disabled workers 50 
years of age or older just 2 years ago or 
in 1958. The initial cost was $170 million 
a year; the cost of the coming year is fore- 
cast at $610 million or a near 5-fold increase 
in 2 years, Plans now receiving serious con- 
sideration would give this program a big lift 
by easing the rules and removing the age 
requirement for disability and thus further 
increase the rapidly growing cost of this 
single program. 

There are few who would argue against 
the good sound economic-social progress of 
unemployment insurance and the disability 
program based upon bona fide claims, or of 
reasonable and necessary Federal aid to 
education, hospitals and health. However, 
when plans are brought forth at any level 
of government to supply health insurance 
by compulsory taxation, either to a select 
Group or to every American citizen, the 
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issue of the responsibility of the government 
yersus individual responsibility and freedom 
of private enterprise has been reached. 

Despite outstanding progress and effort 
being made by private industry to provide 
voluntary health insurance, including the 
aged, for all who desire it, there are oppos- 
ing forces to this scheme of doing things. 
One such force is powerful influences in our 
Federal Government which apparently feel 
that it is their responsibility to see that 
every recipient of social security has health 
protection whether he needs it or not. An- 
other force is the State government and, of 
course, a third force is a segment of Ameri- 
can people who want to be provided by the 
Government in one form or another with 
health protection. As a result of this trend, 
bills have been introduced into the Federal 
Government and others are now being con- 
sidered in our New York State Legislative 
Health Committee to provide compulsory 
health insurance through payroll deduction 
on both the part of the employer and the 
part of the employee. 

One such bill which is now before the 
House Ways and Means Committee in Wash- 
ington is H.R. 4700 or the Forand bill. This 
bill was introduced by Representative AMIE 
Foranp, and is strongly supported by the 
AFL and CIO union organizations. In es- 
sence, this bill provides for additional de- 
ductions in social security to provide 120 
days hospitalization and surgical care, and 
120 days nursing home care in any one year 
for every recipient and his or her bene- 
ficiaries of social security. It authorizes the 
Secretary of Heaith, Education, and Welfare 
to contract with hospitals, surgeons, either 
as groups or individuals, and nursing homes 
for such care. As of today, there are approxi- 
mately 1614 million people in the United 
States who would become, were this bill 
passed, eligible for these benefits. Mind 
you, these benefits are not based upon the 
need for help or assistance. It would make 
no difference how many shares of stock, how 
much money in the bank, how much prop- 
erty an individual might have, he and his 
dependents would be entitled to his 120 
days hospitalization, surgical care and 120 
days in a nursing home if he needed it out 
of each year. 

Now from my personal welfare as a physi- 
cian, I would probably benefit from such a 
bill since 35 percent of all those people in 
Steuben County now receiving old-age assist- 
ance also receives some form of social se- 
curity. For example, were I to do an ap- 
pendectomy on one of these people, instead 
of receiving $50, which is our present welfare 
fee for this service, I probably would be re- 
imbursed with a fee of $125 to 8150 or 
possibly more. And of course, each year 
many more people become eligible for social 
security. Within our own county it is 
anticipated that within the next 10 years 
70 percent of all recipients of old-age assist- 
ance will be receiving some form of social 
security. So you see, from a personal view- 
point, I really would have nothing but 
gain. 

However, I am opposed to this bill in 
principle and for-the following reasons: It 
places the Federal Government in a position 
of supplying health insurancé on a large 
scale program and thereby becoming a large 
competitor of private enterprise. Since ap- 
proximately 20 percent of all hospital ad- 
missions are over 65 years of age and nearly 
all admissions to nursing homes are in the 
aged group, such a bill could place the Fed- 


eral Government in a dictatorial position of 


setting the standards of hospital and nurs- 
ing home care. Further, in a liberal sense 
of the word, this bill is discriminatory. 
First, it provides only for a select group of 
people but at the same time every employer 
and employee would pay for it by taxation. 
Second, it discriminates. against hospitals 
since among other things in the provisions 
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of the bill, these folks, except in an emerg- 
ency, could not be given care except in ac- 
credited hospitals. And since hospital ac- 
creditation is relatively new, there are many 
good hospitals in the Nation which are not 
yet accredited. Third, it discriminates 
against the medical profession since only the 
surgeons would benefit. It is a well known 
fact that the ills of these people are more 
often medical such as strokes, heart disease; 
diabetes and pneumonia rather thamsurgical 
conditions, 

The cost of this bill which is now estimated 
at $2 billion in its first year of operation, 
will very rapidly become a staggering figure 
in the very near future, as witness the multi- 
plying cost of most any national health in- 
surance program or of our own disability 
program, As you know, Sweden inaugurated 
a complete system of socialized medicine in 
1956 and within 4 years the rapidly rising of 
unanticipated costs of this form of medicine 
made it mandatory that beginning January 
1, 1960, the Swedish Government had to add 
a 4 percent tax on everything sold in Sweden 
to help them underwrite their medical pro- 
gram, You also know that under the pres- 
ent system of laws, social security will in- 
crease each year until in 1966, it will reach 
a total of 9 percent or a 4%½ percent for em- 
ployer and 444 percent for employee. Fur- 
ther deduction from paychecks for further 
increases in Social Security or any other form 
of compulsory health insurance make for 
less take-home pay, thereby the unions fight 
for another round of wage increases and in- 
fiation goes on and on. Therefore, to my 
mind, this bill is definitely of an inflationary 
character. But more important than the eco- 
nomics involved, this bill would tend to les- 
sen the individual’s responsibility through- 
out his lifetime to provide for his own 
welfare through voluntary means. 

In addition to the Forand bill and the 
Federal Government, hearings were held in 
Albany on February 18 and 19 of this year 
on six bills which were introduced by the 
Joint Legislative Committee on Health In- 
surance Plans. This new series of bills would 
provide health insurance coverage for New 
York State workers covered by the Disability 
Benefits Law whether employed, unem- 
ployed, or the recipients of public assist- 
ance. In the words of Senator Metcalf, 
chairman of this committee, “We are aiming 
at using the resources of private industry in 
cooperation with Government to achieve the 
goal of adequate health protection for as 
large a proportion of our people as possible 
without abdicating this responsibility to 
some mechanism of the Federal Government. 
We are not attempting to accomplish womb- 
to-tomb coverage,” he said, we are simply 
trying to establish a comprehensive health 
insurance program in New York State’s tra- 
dition of responsibility for neglected human 
needs. Moreover, there is the very obvious 
object of reducing the staggering burden of 
the cost of public welfare.” - 

Now it is to be admitted that it is very 
difficult to argue against such a statement in 
this day and age when so many are thinking 
of security. However, we must remember 
that this is a compulsory form of health in- 
surance., It would require all employers 
governed by the disability benefits law (in 
essence, all those with three or more em- 
ployees) to provide basic health insurance 
coverage at least as comprehensive as pres- 
ently called for by a disability insurance law. 
These provisions themselves would be in- 
creased by the bills referred to, to aminimum 
of 120 days of hospitalization, plus a medical 
and surgical schedule with maximum bene- 
fits of not less than $250. This particular 
bill further specifies that the cost of health 
insurance must be shared on a 50-50 basis 
between employer and employee when only 
the employee is covered, and on the basis of 
35 percent for the employer and 65 percent 
for the employee when both the employee 
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and his dependents are covered. It would 
Permit any existing coverage provided by 
disability benefits law or workmen’s com- 
Pensation to be counted against an em- 
Ployer’s responsibility under this bill. 

A second bill in this series would provide 
that the cost of health insurance coverage 
of an employee, should he become unem- 
ployed, must be included in the premium of 
the group policy while the employee is still 
On the job, or all employers of three or 
More are to be taxed one-fourth of 1 percent 
for payments into a health insurance unem- 
Ployment fund to be administered and regu- 
lated by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. Contributions would be made for 1 
Year before the law goes into effect in order 
to bulld up the fund. There is a provision 
also that if the fund should fall to less than 
$20 million, the board is authorized to in- 
Crease the rate of contributions of employers 
in order to bring it up to that figure. 

A third in this series of six bills provides 
that after an unemployed worker has ex- 
hausted his benefits and goes on public as- 
Sistance, his health insurance premiums are 

to be continued, the payment to be made 
On a 50-50 basis by the municipality in which 
he resides and the State of New York. 

A fourth bill makes the same provision but 
the State department of health is given 
Jurisdiction over its administration with 
the public health council promulgating rules 
8overning the minimum quality of hospital, 
Medical, and surgical care to be provided. 

Now in addition to these bills, there is a 
bill sponsored by the unions of New York 
Which is called a health center bill. This bill 
Would incorporate the Syracuse Health Serv- 
ices, Inc., with power to establish and main- 

health centers and furnish medical fa- 
cilities to members of unions in Onondaga, 

Yuga, Madison, and Cortland Counties, 
Subject to approval of the State board of so- 
Clal welfare. It further states that this cor- 
Poration shall furnish such facilities to 
Members of any union within the counties 
Of Onondaga, Cayuga, Madison, and Cort- 

d and their families, and to employees 
Covered by collective bargaining agreements 
between such unions and employers, or asso- 
Clation of employers and the families of such 
employers and to any other people interested 
or, in other words, to the public. This bill, 

wn as the Hughes-Brown bill, would 
Place labor unions in a position to dominate 
Medical care within a community. The 
Srowth of their facilities would be at the 
expense of facilities maintained by manage- 
Ment, private hospitals, ete., which are more 
representative of the public in general. Four 
Certified Syracuse labor leaders are named in 
the bill as those who would form the corpora- 

n and would be the health center's first 
l of directors. From. newspaper re- 
Cases, it is in the long-range planning that 

health center would eventually revolve 
wound a union controlled 200-300 bed 
hospital. 
Now is there a need for this type of legis- 
tion either on a State or Federal level? It 
does seem absurd that in this day and age 
pon high prosperity with an automobile or 
Wo and a television or so in nearly every 
ome, and with personal income at an all- 
high of $373 billion per year, that com- 
ry State or Federal Government spon- 
oe health insurance is necessary, It may 
that we have reached the stage where one 
an facetiously defined an underprivileged 
— 05 as one whose parents have two auto- 
* Obiles but no motorboat. However, in 
lew of this pending legislation, studies have 
ser done by many groups to determine if 
ers is a need for such a bill. Although it 
3 Granted that statistics may be found to 
upport almost anyone's viewpoint, one re- 
dent reasonable study by the Health Infor- 
ation Foundation showed that the group 
Ver 65 years of age is as heterogeneous as 
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any other group in our Nation. Many are 
rich—many are poor—but the majority are 
in between. When asked the question, “How 


would you meet a medical hospital bill of ` 


$500 or more?” 82 percent answered that 
they would meet it in whole or in part 
from savings, current.income, life insurance, 
mortgages, health insurance, or from chil- 
dren and relatives. Only 18 percent indi- 
cated they would have to rely on public as- 
sistance or charitable aid. It is obvious from 
this study, at least, that whatever problem 
exists, is among the needy or the near needy 
aged who would be rapidly reduced to a state 
of destitution by a major illness. 

In recognition of this fact, the board of 
trustees of the American Medical Association 
and the American Hospital Association re- 
cently adopted a resolution dedicating their 
full resources to accelerate the development 
of adequately financed health care programs 
for needy persons, especially the aged needy. 
Both organizations stated that the indigent 
or near indigent is primarily a commu- 
nity responsibility, The resolution further 
pointed out that the Forand bill fails to meet 
the need of the Indigent aged since the vast 
majority of such aged are not eligible to re- 
ceive social security benefits, United Medi- 
cal Service of New York City, which is Blue 
Shield and Blue Cross; has just recently de- 
veloped a voluntary health coverage pro- 
gram for individuals of any age who desire 
it. Last year, the Buffalo Blue Shield Group 
put into effect their golden age health in- 
surance program in which individuals past 
65 years of age could receive this type of in- 
surance. So far, the plan is working out well 
and appears to be financially sound. Other 
Blue Cross, Blue Shield nonprofit groups are 
rapidly studying and preparing to bring 
forth senior citizenship health and hospital 
insurance coverage. Many of these plans also 
offer health insurance for catastrophic ill- 
nesses with benefits ranging from $5,000 to 
$15,000. Many private insurance companies 
are offering at reasonable prices to senior 
residents health insurance plans which 
adequately cover surgical, medical or hospital 
expense, Already in this Nation, 43 percent 
of those over 65 years of age are covered by 
some type of insurance and it is anticipated 
by the Health Insurance Council of America 
that by the end of 1960, 60 percent of those 
over 65 who wish to purchase such insurance 
will be covered, and probably by 1970, 90 or 
more percent of such people will be covered. 

Thus, through present social security cash 
benefits, private pension plans, increasing 
savings and liquid assets, through the com- 
bination of these, the economic resources 
and purchasing power of the group over 65 
years of age is rapidly and steadily im- 
proving. Thus voluntary and governmental 
enterprise that preserves individual responsi- 
bility and initiative have teamed up in 


recent years and are moving rapidly to re- 


solve whatever problems still remain. It 
seems to me that if State and Federal gov- 
ernments wanted to be more helpful, they 
could allow as legitimate tax deductions the 
premiums paid on health and hospital in- 
surance. Further studies under the present 
program of old age survlvors and trust funds 
and welfare agencies could be made to de- 
termine the possibility of insuring these 
people as a group on a locak level, either 
through Blue Cross-Blue Shield, or through 
commercial insurance carriers as a means 
of protecting local governments against the 
rising costs of the welfare budget, 

Political developments along all lines of 
health care should be closely watched by 
every American. If this type of legislation 
as discussed, is enacted into law, it will di- 
rectly affect our economic and, to some ex- 
tent, our future way of living. Union 
leaders, of course, who would like to have a 
hand in the health care of our Nation are 
strongly supporting these various types of 
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legislation. As you know, with all due re- 
spect to the many fine men and women who 
are union members, the leaders of these 
unions have become strong, powerful and 
in a sense arrogant. With some union lead- 
ers, it is becoming extremely difficult to 
negotiate with them on any reasonable basis, 

It is my personal opinion that one can 
justifiably say that no Federal agency, or 
State agency, or union agency has ever been 
able to do a job as well, as efficiently and 
as economically as private enterprise. By 
the same token, those of us who are in- 
terested in maintaining some semblance of 
individual responsibility, private enterprise, 
and initiative, must see to it that no one 
within our county and, if possible, within 
our State or Nation, goes without adequate 
medical or hospital care because of lack of 
funds. In doing so, we must be aware of 
teh ever-rising costs not only of health care 
but of national inflation in general. 

Quoting from Paul Talbot, who heads 
United Business Service and writes a weckly 
statement in this bulletin, “If we are to 
adequately appraise current events in the 
historical perspective, where better can we 
turn for helpful guideposts than to that 
great work of Edward Gibbon, The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire. From this 
huge mass of fact and opinion we find that 
Gibbon lists five primary causes for the de- 
terioration of Roman society. They are: (1) 
The rapid increase of divorce and the under- 
mining of the sanctity of the home. (2) 
The spiraling rise of taxes and extravagant 
spending. (3) The mounting craze for 
pleasure. (4) The building of gigantic 
armaments and the failure to realize that 
the real enemy lay within the gates of the 
empire in the moral decay of the people, (5) 
The decay of religion and the fading faith 
into a mere form, leaving the people with- 
out any guide. Granted, that many things 
have changed since the days of the Roman 
Em) d over two centuries since Gibbon 
wrote—but the indictments he lists came 
much too close for comfort. From an objec- 
tive, historical viewpoint, we may be tread- 
ing a dangerous pathway.” 

In the final analysis, methods of supply- 
ing health protection, whether voluntary or 
compulsory, will be made by the decision of 
the American people through their elected 
representatives in Government, 

Except in areas of real need, how much 
of the individual's responsibility do we wish 
to relinquish either to the State or Fed- 
eral Government? 


The People Are Fed Up With Our 


Present Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
discuss once again my bill, H.R. 10350, 
proposed legislation to repeal all agricul- 
tural price-support subsidies and to pro- 
vide for the disposition of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation inventory without 
disrupting normal marketings. 

First, I should say frankly that, the 
Department of Agriculture opposes en- 
actment of my bill. According to the 
Department, the elimination of all price 
support, as contemplated in H.R. 10350, 
is not in the best interests either of 
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farmers or the economy asa whole. The 
Department's report expressed concern 
for the magnitude of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks and growing 
investment; but rather than advo- 
cate elimination of price-support activ- 
ity, it viewed price support at realistic 
levels as valuable in helping facilitate 
orderly marketing and in stabilizing the 
economy. 

As to the provision in my bill for use 
of proceeds of surplus sales for loans to 
help relocate small and inefficient farm- 
ers hurt by ending Federal farm sub- 
sidies, the Department preferred a pro- 
gram aimed at assisting such affected 
families stay in farming and as promoted 
now to widen off-farm job opportunities, 

Mr. Speaker, the Department of Agri- 
culture says that this year the United 
States will have another record or near- 
record production of crops. The Gov- 
ernment survey shows that farmers will 
plant about as many acres of cropland 
this year as last. The prospect of this 
surplus-harassed industry is more over- 
production, as was the case in 1959 and 
back in 1958. So, especially in grain, the 
surpluses accumulate year after year and 
go mostly into Government hands, 

I asked for the best guess of the De- 
partment of Agriculture as to the price 
trend or level of wheat under conditions 
assuming removal of the present Gov- 
ernment-held surplus from the domestic 
and foreign market as provided under 
my bill. All I could get in the way of 
an answer was that removal of the wheat 
surplus would have a stabilizing influ- 
ence on market prices, but such a step 
was not believed to be in the interest of 
farmers or the economy. 

Mr, Speaker, I have seen estimates of 
prices and ‘trends furnished the House 
Committee on Agriculture based on pro- 
posed farm programs. I would have 
thought such projectures could have 
been arrived at under conditions believed 
probable if my bill were enacted. But 
I will say this, that there are those who 
favor a return to the law of supply and 
demand and the conditions which would 
result from my bill, and these same sup- 
porters are farmers. I think they know 
the situation. Many farmers have writ- 
ten saying they support my plan. 

Almost 20 percent of the entire Fed- 
eral budget, or more than $7 billion, is 
appropriated to help the farmers. That 
is too much. It is too much especially 
because the program is a failure. It is 
too much because it favors the big and 
rich as against the small and poor. It 
is too much because our farm program 
is socialistic and not in harmony with 
free enterprise. I am told a vast army 
of Federal career employees who hold 
their jobs through this federalized farm 
program opposed ending controls and 
subsidies, As one of my constituents 
wrote me a few days ago, we should back 
out of this farm giveaway before we are 
trapped and can never get out. I won- 
der if already it is not too late. 

Speaking of constituents, I sent out a 
questionnaire with this question: “Do you 
favor reduction in agriculture price sup- 
Ports?” This went to a cross section of 
voters, and a tabulation of replies by an 
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independent organization showed that 
4,055 answered “Yes” in favor of reduc- 
tion. Only 469 replied “No,” that they 
were against a reduction, 

Since I introduced H.R. 10350 I have 
received letters of support from all over 
the country. Here is a typical unso- 
licited letter which reached my office on 
Saturday. It is from Bridge City, Tex., 
and is a sample of the widespread 
opinion held by the American people in 
strong opposition to our acreage and 
price support farm program: 

Manch 15, 1960. 
The Honorable THOMAS M. Petry, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sim: “Deo gratias” for you and your 
resolution H.R. 10350. It is my fervent hope 
that you will not waver in your fight to con- 
vines your colleagues of the saneness and 
merits of this all-important matter. 

This is America—I believe. Then why 
must Congress be so discriminatory in Its 
legislations? Are the Members that hungry 
for self-gain? Then if this be the case they 
will certainly change when the rest of the 
180 million Americans who are not farmers 
wake up. 

The present program's purpose expired 
when the Nation came out of the depression 
period 20 years ago. Yet it keeps coming 
back like a song. One of the most aggra- 
vating melodies I have ever heard. 

The only consequence of the immediate 
enactment of your proposals would be just 
so many millions having to get off Uncle 
Sam's “gravytrain” and go to work. The big- 
gest consequence would be a marked decrease 
in the Federal budget—a budget that would 
end up with a tremendous surplus to pay off 
the national debt which seems to be the 
farthest thing from most Senators’ and Rep- 
resentatives™ minds. This is, of course, 
probable if the many Socialist-minded people 
in Congress doesn't give the money away 
to Tito, Poland, Cuba, or TVA, REA, or— 
you name it, 

The Government needs a lot of money to 
keep its 17,000 businesses going, especially 
since Uncle Sam doesn’t care if they make a 
profit or not. The taxpayers will make up 
their deficits and keep them in business. 

I am following your efforts on this matter 
very closely in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Please continue your American program. Let 
us always be able to say that this is Amer- 
ica, The land of the free and the home of 
the brave—and not the home of the 
hypocrite.” 

Respectfully yours, 
EARL J. ANGELLE. 


The Figkt To Save Our Wilderness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, the following editorial which 
appeared in the San Francisco Examiner 
on Tuesday, March 15, entitled “The 
Fight To Save Our Wilderness” is of 
particular interest to all who are con- 
cerned with the preservation of the nat- 
ural beauty spots in our Nation. 

We have enjoyed these gifts of nature 
and we should safeguard and preserve 
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them so that those who come after us in 
this great country may also enjoy them. 
The article follows: 
From the San Francisco Examiner, Mar. 
15, 1960] 
Tuer Ficut To Save OUR WILDERNESS 


Few areas of true wilderness remain in our 
country, and each day they grow more pre- 
cious because more scarce. They do not 
belong to Uving Americans in fee simple, 
to do with as we like. They came to us in 
trust, as part of our inheritance, with the 
obligation that we pass them on undisturbed 
to future generations. 

Today the pressures to break that trust 
are heavy. In part they come from ex- 
ploiters, though these are not numerous. 
The greatest pressure is one for which none 
of us and all of us are responsible. It is the 
massive, all-pervasive, all-encompassing 
force of explosive population growth. Un- 
less the trust is made all but unbreakable, 
it will not stand against that pressure. And 
time is short. 

Pending in the U.S. Senate is a measure, 
S. 1123, to create that kind of trust. Com- 
monly called the wilderness bill, the measure 
would create a National Wilderness Preser- 
vation System. Into that System would be 
deposited virtually all of the federally owned 
areas now designated as wild, wilderness, or 
primitive areas, the unspoiled back country 
of national parks ard monuments, and some 
wildlife refuges and other minor areas, 

No private lands would be added to Federal 
ownership by this bill, nor would any Fed- 
eral lands be designated as wilderness that 
are not already so designated. Why then, 
you may ask, is the bill necessary? 

Because these lands have a wilderness 
status only by administrative decree, and 
could lose that status by another adminis- 
trative decree. Bitter experience has shown 
that such losses do occur. The wilderness 
needs the protecting arm of a strong, un- 
ambiguous law, and would get it under the 
wilderness bill. That is why we strongly urge 
Public support for its passage. 

The bill is particularly vital to Califor- 
nians. They have the most wilderness to 
protect; at the same time the threat is acute 
here because of our abnormally rapid popu- 
latlon growth and great tourist popularity. 

Twenty-seven areas in California, consti- 
tuting 9,000 square miles, would be pre- 
served as wilderness. More than half of that 
is contained in just three areas, Death Val- 
ley National Monument, Joshua Tree Na- 
tional Monument, and the Yosemite National 
Park back country. Most of the remainder is 
in northern California’s national forests. 

These are all places where man is a visitor, 
not an inhabitant, and so they should al- 
Ways be. For man the urban dweller re- 
mains a child of nature, with a deep-seated 
need for wilderness where he can go and 
refresh his spirit, but not stay. He will 
destroy the last remaining wilderness only 
at his peril. 


Israel Reaches New Peaks of Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, we 
American friends of the people of Israel 
are proud of their accomplishments to 
date and wish them well for the future. 

As Israel progresses through these 
times of risk, I wish to bring further to 
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the attention of the American people 
how the people of Israel are accepting 
this challenge and are working bravely 
toward peace and progress: 
AMERICAN ISRAEL 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C., March 21, 1960. 
Hon. James G. FULTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Jim: I am enclosing the text of the 
Statement made by Rabb! Philip S. Bern- 
stein, chairman of our committee, before the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs last 
werk. 

As Rabbi Bernstein pointed out, we believe 
that Israel has used American atd wisely and 
Well and has become a showcase testifying 
to other nations that a state which pre- 
Serves free institutions does more than any 
Other form of government for the well-being 
Of its people. As you will remember you 
had a cant part to play in this in 
1951, when U.S. ald to Israel began. - 

We hope that American aid to Israel will 
be continued to enable her to expand her 
Production, so that she may anticipate the 
termination of German réparations in 1963. 

ermore, as you know, Israel has never 
received the gift of arms or defense support, 
although she must carry a crushing burden 
to equip and train her forces in order to de- 
ter aggression from neighbors who are receiv- 
ing large-scale shipments of arms from the 
Soviet bloc, 

May I also call your attention to the con- 
cluding portion of Rabbi Bernstein’s state- 
Ment, suggesting that the Mutual Security 
Act provides an opportunity to reaffirm 
America’s traditional support for freedom of 
the seas and our opposition to boycotts, 
blockades. and aggression. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 

you for all that you have done in the 
Past. It is pleasant to reflect that Israel 
has made such dynamic progress, thanks to 
you and others who have championed this 
cause. 

Cordially, 

I. L. Kenan. 

STATEMENT or RABBÍ PHILIP S, BERNSTEIN, or 

ROCHESTER, N.Y., CHAIRMAN OP THE AMERI- 

CAN ISRAEL PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, Bg- 

FORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 

Arrams, MarcH 14, 1960 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I want to thank you for the privilege 
Of appearing before this committee today on 
behalf of the American Israel Public Affairs 

mmit tee. 

Our committee's purpose is to strengthen 
American-Israel friendship, in the service of 
Peace in the Near East. American friend- 
ship for Israel is, we think, indispensable to 

attainment of a peace settlement in this 
troubled region. We hope that ultimately 
the Arabs will abandon their sterile and 
Costly war against Israel. That day will come 
When the Arabs finally realize that they can- 
not allennte America as Israel's friend. This 

One of several reasons why we urge con- 
ise American economic assistance to 

el. 

One of the important criteria of our aid 
Program is whether a nation can make effec- 
tive use of our assistance. Our past aid to 

—governmental and nongovernmental 
dombined-—has been generous and substan- 
tial. It has not been dissipated. On the 
Contrary, It has been used wisely and well. 

Twelve years ago, when Israel was estab- 
Ushed, it was predicted by some daring spirits 
that Israel might absorb u million refugees 
in a decade. She did—a spectacular and un- 
Precedented achievement. A tiny country— 
8,000 square miles—much of it eroded waste- 
land and with a population of 800,000, made 
A home for a million people in a decade. 
Tt is one of those rare countries where 
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people are wanted, where people have value, 
where human personality is respected and 
dignified. We Americans may take pride that 
we helped Israel as she worked to receive 
and rehabilitate the refugees who found 
sanctuary on her shores. We helped her to 
put people, land, and water—three precious 
resources—to work, in harmony. 

I do not wish to offer detailed statistics, 
but there is ample evidence of Israel's growth 
and development. The average annual in- 
crease in Israel's gross national product has 
amounted to about 10 percent over the past 
10 years. 

1. The national product, which was about 
375 million Israel pounds in 1950, was close 
to 2,700 million Israel pounds in 1958. In 
real terms, this means that, allowing for in- 
crease of prices, the national product has in- 
creased more than threefold in that period. 

2. The value of agricultural production, 
for example, has risen from 175 million Israel 
pounds in 1950 to about 560 million Israel 
pounds in 1958. Similarly, industrial pro- 
duction has gone up from 470 million Israe: 
pounds in 1948 to 1,500 million Israel pounds 
in 1958. 

3. There has been a significant improve- 
ment in Israel's exports balance payment 
position. In 1949, exports from Israel 
amounted to $51 million, compared to 8455 
million of imports. In other words, Israel 
was paying only 11.7 percent of its imports 
with its own exports. In 1959, total imports 
were about $600 million, compared to total 
exports of some $300 million in goods and 
services. Thus, Israel was paying its way to 
the extent of about 50 percent. And it hopes 
to reduce the balance of payments deficit to 
some $200 million by increased production 
and increased exports in the next 4 years. 

4. Israel is now making vigorous efforts to 
attract private investment. Recently, an 
Investment Authority was established. It 
hopes to attract $300 million from private 
investors in the United States in the next 
4 or 5 years. The new law for the encour- 
agement of capital investment passed in [959 
is one of the most liberal laws in the world 
for the encouragement of private invest- 
ments. It allows for the full repatriation 
of profits, for accelerated depreciation, and 
tor generous tax concessions. 

Thus, One may hope that in a few years 
Israel will be in sight of economic balance. 

This advance would be much faster if 
Israel were not the victim of a declared war 
by her neighbors, who disrupt her trade by 
boycotts and blockades, and who have forced 
her to spend a disproportionate part of her 
earnings on the purchase of arms and train- 
ing in their use. 

We have been hearing a good deal about 
the concept of “showcase” aid. Certainly, 
the foreign-aid record demonstrates that 
Israel is eligible for that classification. For 
here is a country which shows that our aid, 
prudently and effectively used, can propel 
her toward economic equilibrium. The 
people in that country are making the best 
possible use of the money we have invested 
there. 

Moreover, Israel must accelerate her pro- 
ductivity to anticipate the serious problems 
ahead, which arise because reparations pay- 
ments from Germany will end in 1963. 

But we must assess Israel's significance as 
a showcase from another aspect. We believe 
in freedom and individual personality. We 
count Israel as an exhibit—as a testament 
to other nations of the world—that a democ- 
racy, which preserves free institutions and 
self-government,, does more than any other 
form of government for the well-being and 
happiness of its people. 

This is not intended as a sermon. It is a 
highly practical thesis. It is being proved. 
We will need more than weapons—more than 
missiles and space ships—to secure the sur- 
vival of our civilization. We will need peo- 
ple who share our commitment, who cherish 
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our faith in the worth of the human per- 
sonality. 

I would like to refer to another problem 
which faces Israel. We should bear in mind 
that Israel does not receive any gift of arms 
from our country. 

When I first addressed this committee 
some years ago, it was to express concern on 
American arms shipments to the Arab States, 
and particularly to Iraq. I could not un- 
derstand why our Government sent guns to 
nations which were openly in a state of war 
with Israel, and at the same time denied 
Israel the arms and security treaty she 
sought back in 1955, when President Nasser 
opened the Near East to penetration by the 
Communist war machine—Soviet arms and 
technicians. Although Nasser continues to 
receive modern weapons from the Soviet bloc, 
at bargain prices, Israel is still compelled to 
shop around the world and to pay top prices 
for arms, 

Our committee has fayored economic aid 
for all underdeveloped peoples. In the past, 
we have urged you to vote ecOnomic assist- 
ance for the Arab peoples, as well as for 
Israel. We continue to do this. And we 
have urged constructive programs for the 
resettlement of the Arab refugees, who were 
displaced by the folly of the Arab leaders 
who went to war against the United Nations 
partition resolution in 1948. 

We have hoped that economic develop- 
ment, which raises living standards, will help 
to reduce tensions in the area. 

The Arab war against Israel is not the 
primary or major cause of Middle East prob- 
lems. The internal conflict in the Arab 
world, as well as the Arab-Israel conflict, 
grow out of the poverty of the Middle East, 
the waste of its resources, and the maldis- 
tribution and misuse of its wealth. 

The tension between Israel and the Arab 
States is but one facet of this overall prob- 
lem. The Arabs are torn by their rivalries. 
Hostility to Israel is a weapon to be bran- 
dished in the competition for domination in 
the Arab world. But, if the Arabs could 
concentrate on economic development, if 
progressive leadership could preach coopera- 
tion instead of animosity, the antagonism 
between the Arabs and Israelis could be 
quickly ended. There is no issue dividing 
Israel and the Arab States that cannot be 
resolved if the Arabs the reality 
and durability of Israel's existence and 
negotiate differences with her directly—abt 
the same table. And, as Secretary General 
Dag Hammarskjold pointed out last year, 
the resettlement of the Arab refugees will be 
achieved with the economic development of 
the Arab countries. è 

We do not accept the Arab thesis that we 
must choose between the Israelis and the 
Arabs and that friendship for one precludes 
friendship for the other. We want our 
country to be the friend of Israel and the 
friend of the Arab peoples, and we want 
them to befriend each other. We are con- 
vinced that Israel and the Arab States hare 
much to gain by cooperation and peace, and 
we work to bring that about. 

We believe in economic assistance to the 
Arabs as well as to the Israelis, and we 
stress economic assistance rather than arms. 
But we must enter some reservations, We 
question the wisdom of aiding any country 
if that ald is used to further that country's 
war against another. Our aid is negated 
if our assistance to one people is used to 
damage the economy of another country 
which also receives assistance from us. This 
question arose last fall when the Western 
World loaned the United Arab Republic $56 
million to widen and deepen the Suez 
Canal, at the very moment when the U.A.R. 
was using the canal as an instrument of 
aggression and when it was detaining two 
ships illegally, demanding the surrender of 
their cargoes. 
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The Charter of the United Nations is 
clear, Members are pledged to abstain from 
the threat or use of force against the terri- 
torial integrity or political independence of 
any state. When the Arab States proclaim 
that they are in a state of war against 
Israel, they violate the United Nations 
Charter, just as President Nasser flouts a 
UN, 
blocks Israel shipping through the Suez 
Canal. 

Is it right to grant aid without requiring 
the recipients of our aid to conform to the 
laws and standards of the international 
community? No nation has an automatic 
right to our assistance. No nation should 
be allowed to exort assistance from us 
merely by threatening to go to Moscow. 
Laws govern the relations of nations. We 
should not close our eyes to their violation. 


It is disturbing to refiect that we, our-. 


selves, have involuntarily become implicated 
in the Arab boycott. There was a time when 
our country firmly resisted any attempt by 
another government to discriminate against 
an American citizen. We have always 
favored freetiom of navigation in interna- 
tional waterways. American citizens have 
always acted within their indisputable 
rights in taking their ships and in traveling 
wherever their legitimate business called 
them on the high seas. And they exercised 
those rights in the well-justified confidence 
that their Government would sustain them. 
Yet our money goes to help a government 
which uses an international highway—the 
Suez Canal—as a private lake, The US. 
Navy hes been advising shippers who 
trade with Israel that they bid for the 
business of carrying oll cargoes for the Navy 
at their own peril. And our surplus foods 
can be carried to Arab countries only in 
ships which avoid traffic with Israel. 

The Mutual Security Act is the major 
legislative expression of American foreign 
policy. It is the one opportunity which 
Congress has to declare its views on matters 
involving our relations with other nations. 
Perhaps this legislation offers an opportu- 
nity to reaffirm our traditional support for 
the freedom of the seas and our abhorrence 
of boycotts and blockades, aggression, and 
war, and our determination never to com- 

with aggression wherever it may 
arise and in whatever form it takes. 

Our country reaches an eminence of 
greatness and strength and is most honored 
and respected by others as it adheres to 
morality in the conduct of our foreign 
policy. Our decisions must be ordered by 
our convictions, never by our fears. This is 
the rond to peace, not only in the Middle 
East, but everywhere in the world. 


Adenauer in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, my con- 
tinuing concern with the stalemate in 
Berlin leads me to submit the following 
article for the Recorp under permission 
to extend remarks. 

In this article, Columnist Walter Lipp- 
mann reiterates his personal views on 
why serious negotiations on Berlin should 
be held in the near future. Equally 
worthy of note, I think, are his esti- 
mates of the significance of the recent 


Security Council decision when he - 
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meeting between President Eisenhower 
and Dr. Adenauer. 

The article, which follows, is from the 
8 22 edition of the Washington 

ost: y 

ADENAUER IN WASHINGTON 
(By Waiter Lippmann) 

After his talks with the President, Dr. Ade- 
nauer said in a speech before the National 
Press Club that one sentence in the official 
joint statement “contains the basis for the 
West's attitude towards Khrushchev’s de- 
mands with regard to Berlin and it is there- 
fore of decisive importance in the present 
situation,“ Dr. Adenauer asked us to read 
this sentence most carefully. 

What does the sentence, which is of such 
decisive importance, say? It says that the 
President and the Chancellor “agreed that 
the preservation of the freedom of the peo- 
ple of West Berlin, and their right of self- 
determination, must underlie any future 
agreement affecting the city.” 

Any future agreement. If that sentence is 
as important as Dr. Adenauer says it is, the 
President and he are agreed that there may 
be a new settlement in Berlin, which pro- 
tects its freedom and its right of self-deter- 
mination, It means, moreover, that they can 
imagine an agreement on Berlin made before 
the reunification of Germany: It means, 
moreover, that they are not committed to 
insisting that the freedom and the right of 
self-determination of West Berlin can be 
protected only by the maintenance of the 
status quo. 

If the spirit and the letter of the Eisen- 
hower-Adenauer statement express the au- 
thentic considered view of the Chancellor, 
then he has been misrepresented in this 
country by his most ardent supporters. They 
have been telling us that there should be 
no negotiations about West Berlin, that any 
future agreement would be appeasement and 
a surrender to the Soviet Union. They have 
been insisting that the fate of the free 
World depends upon revoking the promise 
made at Camp David to negotiate about 
Berlin. 

They have, {t appears now from the official 
record, been more royalist than the king, 
more Adenauer than Adenauer himself. 

What happened, quite evidently, is that the 
Chancellor failed to persuade the President 
to revoke his pledge to negotiate and having 
failed, he accepted the President's formula. 
This formula contains the gist of the matter 
which is that, provided it protects the free- 
dom of West Berlin, we are prepared to 
explore and consider and, if possible, to 
negotiate a new settlement. This is all that 
the British Government and all that the 
American critics of Adenauer's rigidity, have 
ever wanted to do. 

The President has refused to tie his hands 
and he has preserved intact his right to 
explore the problem of the future of Berlin. 
Will this mean that in admitting that there 
is a problem of Berlin and that he is pre- 
pared to discuss it with Khrushchev, he is 
Weakening the Western position? It will 
look that way to some. 

But on the whole, he will not, I believe, 
weaken the Western position and rather he 
will reinsure it for the future. 

To be sure there will be some Germans 
in West Berlin and there will be people 
elsewhere who, haying heen taught to believe 
that any discussion of Berlin is appeasement, 
will be worried and frightened when Berlin 
is discussed. That will be too bad and they 
should be reassured. But the real question 
at the bottom of the argument is whether 
the Western position in Berlin will grow 
stronger if we postpone a negotiation or 
whether it will deteriorate. 

Because I am convinced that time is not 
on our side in West Berlin, I believe we 
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should attempt now to negotiate a new set- 
tlement which protects the freedom of West 
Berlin. Mr. K. may refuse to agree to such 
a settlement. It would not surprise me at 
all. But our diplomatic position in Etirope 
and in the rest of the world will be stronger 
if we have attempted to make it and if we 
have identified ourselves with a genuine at- 
tempt to reach an accommodation In Berlin. 

There are two main reasons why I think 

the Western position in Berlin will not grow 
stronger. The first is that Eastern Germany 
is playing an Increasingly important role in 
the upsurge of the Communist economy. It 
is significant, as Flora Lewis reported in the 
New York Times on Sunday, that the migra- 
tion from West Germany to East Germany 
is now half as large as the migration the 
other way. That reflects the rising economic 
levels in Eastern Germany. The stronger the 
East German economy becomes, the more 
difficult and the more distance will be its 
integration with Western Germany. 
The second reason for wishing to see a 
serious negotiation about Berlin in the near 
future is that it would be very desirable 
that a political settlement should bear the 
imprint of Adenauer and De Gaulle. What 
does the West gain, what do Germany and 
France gain, by putting off serious negotla- 
tions until after Adenauer and De Gaulle 
have departed? 

Does anyone know what Germany will be 
like after Adenauer? Does anyone know what 
France will be like after De Gaulle? It does 
not seem to be wise and prudent to put off 
into the indefinite future the crucial problem 
of Germany. 


Four Star Television Series of Films on 
the Forcigu Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
heartening to be able to report that there 
is some constructive work underway in 
two areas which are the frequent targets 
of destructive criticism. 

I have learned that Four Star Televi- 
sion, one of the largest and most repu- 
table producers of television films, is 
working with the Department of State 
toward the production of a series on the 
work of the men and women of the For- 
eign Service. 

The public image of the State Depart- 
ment has been distorted by a number of 
recent publications, notably a book called 
“The Ugly American.” We would be 
foolish to maintain that in an organiza- 
tion so large, there are not persons un- 
suited to represent this country abroad; 
but it is my view that such people are 
the exceptions, rather than the rule. 
And I believe that most of our Ambassa- 
dors, consuls, and other diplomatic and 
technical attachés, do an onerous and 
important job, daily turning in a credit- 
able performance, and occasionally a 
heroic one. 

The television industry, too, has come 
in for a great deal of adverse publicity. 
Here again, I am unprepared to believe 
the the venal and fraudulent efforts of 
the few should be generalized to charac- 
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terize the many. There are producers to 
whom public service means more than a 
slogan, and whose taste earns them a 
place on my screen. 

Therefore, a combination of the De- 
partment of State and a sincere pro- 
ducer can result in a series which raises 
the standards of the television medium, 
and portrays to the public a more accu- 
Yate picture of the Foreign Service. I 
am confident that this producer will 
bring forth a series replete with appro- 
priate dignity and information, and still 
one which is entertaining. 

I should particularly like to commend 
Dick Powell, the head of Four Star for 
his vision in seeing the value in such a 
series; our good friend Sylvan M. Mar- 
shall, an outstanding Washington attor- 
hey, for his role in bringing the Depart- 
ment together with Mr. Powell; to John 
Scali, the foreign correspondent for the 
Associated Press, who will head up the 
Creative writers; and to Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Andrew Berding, and his 
top aide, Edwin M. J. Kretzmann, for 
their cooperation. 


Charles L. Lathero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, last 
week Members of the Pennsylvania dele- 
gation in Congress on both sides of the 
aisle were grieved to learn of the death 
of State Senate Librarian Charles L. 
Lathero, former resident of Altoona, Pa, 
Puneral services were held Saturday, 
March 19, at Camp Hill, Pa., where he 
had made his home with his devoted 
wife Cora, for the past several years. 

Charlie Lathero was a close friend of 
Mine for many years. He was the pos- 
Sessor of a pleasing personality that won 

Many warm friends in his years of 
Service with the Commonwealth of Penn- 
Sylvania, It was said of him that he 
knew the mechanics of State government 
to such a degree that he was regarded as 
a “walking encyclopedia” when it came 
to answering questions concerning agen- 
cies of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
Vania. If Charlie did not have the an- 
Swer you could rest assured that he 
Would develop the information, This 
bersonal service he rendered to persons 
of all political faiths in a sincere and 
STdcious manner. It was an outstand- 

characteristic of the type of service 
Charlie took delight in giving to those 
Who sought his assistance. 

The death of Charlie Lathero is a 
Source of deep personal sorrow, and Mrs. 
Van Zandt and our son Jamie join me in 
expressing our profound sympathy to his 
Wife, Cora, and other members of the 
family in the great loss they have sus- 
tained. 

The following editorial by Mr. J. Ed- 
Ward Benney, city-editor of the Altoona 
Pa.) Mirror, appeared in the March 21 
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issue. It is an excellent tribute to the 
many fine qualities of Charlie Lathero 
who will be sorely missed by a large 
circle of friends and acquaintances who 
revere his memory and who are grateful 
for the opportunity of having known 
such an outstanding American and able 
public servant. 

[From the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror, Mar. 21, 

1960) 


CHARLES L. LATHERO 


Charles L. Lathero, Altoona native, who 
held the important post of State Senate li- 
brarian at Harrisburg and who died last week 
after a prolonged illness, was a self-made 
man of the sòrt becoming increasingly rare. 

His own native talents and energies, 
coupled with his qualities of mind and char- 
acter, won him a State and National reputa- 
tion in the realm of politics, His total service 
with the Commonwealth of Pennylvania 
covered a span of 27 years during which he 
weathered the changes in the political tides 
because of his abllity to perform the job at 
hand. 

Mr. Lathero became Senate librarian in 
1948 and his success in fulfilling this post 
won for him the unanimous endorsement on 
every occasion by all of the members of 
the State senate, regardiess of their party 
affiliation. This was a genuine tribute to 
Charley Lathero's popularity and devotion to 
his responsibilities, 

There is no partisanship in the mourning 
at his passing. He will long be remembered 
as a leader of skill and enormous personal 
charm. Blalr Countians in particular have 
lost a good and true servant in the govern- 
mental affairs at Harrisburg. 


What About National Defense, Neutrality, 
or Neglect of Duty? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a letter from the general execu- 
tive board of the Industrial Union of 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of 
America, AFL-CIO, Camden, N. J., to- 
gether with an advertisement which ap- 
peared in the newspapers of Boston, New 
York, Baltimore, New Jersey, and Wash- 
ington: 

INDUSTRIAL UNION or MARINE & SHIP- 

BUILDING WORKERS or AMERICA, AFL-CIO, 
Camden, NJ. March 17, 1960. 

Hon. THOMAS J. LANE, 

Member oj the House of Representatives, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran ConcressMAN Lane: For 7 weeks 
now, Bethlehem Steel Co.'s eight Atlantic 
coast shipyards have been shut down by a 
strike of our union’s members. 

Our union's officers declined for 7% 
months to sanction a strike, despite the al- 
most unbearable provocations to which 
Bethlehem subjected our members. We took 
this position not only because of the hard- 
ship a strike would impose on our members, 
but in large measure, also because of the 
disastrous effect a strike in Bethlehem's ship- 
yards would have on our country’s defense 
program. These yards are building and con- 
verting for the Navy critically needed nucle- 
ar-powered and missile-carrying vessels. 
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During the 74, months before we finally 
sanctioned a strike, we pleaded with the 
chairmen of congressional committees con- 
cerned with national defense, we pleaded 
with the Departments of Defense and of the 
Navy, we pleaded with everyone in Govern- 
ment who would give ear, to prevent the se- 
rious injury to our national defense that 
Bethlehem's irrational and stubborn course 
of conduct would make inevitable. Our 
pleas fell on deaf ears. 

The enclosed advertisement, which ap- 
peared in the newspapers of Boston, New 
York, Baltimore, New Jersey, and Washing- 
ton did cause the Navy Department at long 
last to bestir itself, in the sixth week of the 
strike, to prevail on Bethlehem to promise 
to resume negotiations with our union and 
to negotiate in good faith. 

But on March 14, when negotiations were 
to be resumed Bethlehelm found new ex- 
cuses for refusing to negotiate and to at- 
tempt to settle the strike. Whether the 
Departments of the Navy and of Defense are 
reluctant, or feel it to be inexpedient to exer- 
cise the powers at their command to pre- 
vent Bethlehem from continuing to Inflict 
serious damage upon our country’s security 
and its defense program we do not know. 
We do know, however, that it is quite clear 
that Bethlehem has thus far been given 
no reason to feel that it must do what the 
country's best interests demand. 

We believe that inquiry by you in the 
proper quarters, and your encouragement of 
appropriate action, will be materially help- 
ful in bringing to an end this disgraceful 
attack upon our national defense by Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. 


Vice President. 
Ross D. BLOOD, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


WHAT ABOUT NATIONAL DEFENSE, NEUTRALITY, 
on NEGLECT OF Duty? 


Four months ago, Secretary of Defense 
Thomas S. Gates told the Nation that one 
of the chief factors that made the steel strike 
a national emergency was that the shortage 
of steel and steel parts threatened to curtail 
the Navy's shipbuilding program. 

The U.S, Supreme Court was so impressed 
by Secretary Gates’ statement that it stopped 
the steel strike. 

President Eisenhower and Vice President 
NIXON were so concerned about the imminent 
danger that they intervened to settle the 
steel dispute even after the strikers had re- 
turned to work. 

Today we have steel, but eight of the 
country’s major shipyards have been closed 
for 4 weeks. - 

Work on atomic-powered vessels and mis- 
sile-carrying ships in these yards is at a 
standstill. 

A nation threatened by saber-rattling en- 
emies, with its very survival at stake, is en- 
titled to know why. 

There are two reasons: 

1. For 714 months, Bethlehem Steel Co., 
the owner of the closed shipyards, has re- 
fused to bargain in good faith with the 
employees’ union for a new contract. During 
these months Bethlehem has lowered wage 
payments to these loyal American workmen; 
it has deprived them of seniority rights and 
has taken from them working conditions 
they had enjoyed for 20 years. For 71 
months the men refused to be provoked into 
a strike. Finally, they could not take it any 
longer—in defense of their self-respect, of 
their patriotism, of thelr human dignity, 
they struck. 

The superior court of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, in a written review of the ship- 
builders strike, said: “We find * that 
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the company was not making every reason- 
able effort in good faith to settle the dis- 
pute. * While the parties [Bethlehem 
Steel and the Industrial Union of Marine 
& Shipbuilding Workers of America] have 
conferred with governmental mediators, the 
company’s position remains unchanged and 
it refuses to change any provision of [its] 
proposals. * * * Throughout this period of 
time, the company refused to make any con- 
cessions with respect to its I[Bethlehem's] 
proposal. * * * 

2. Mr. Gates’ Department of Defense and 
the Department of the Navy knew that if 
Bethlehem persisted in its unrealistic atti- 
tude towards labor, a strike would be in- 
evitable. They also knew that the U.S. Goy- 
ernment, which they represented, was Beth- 
lehem's best customer. Since the end of 
World War II, the United States Navy has 
given Bethlehem more than a half billion 
dollars in contracts without any competitive 
bidding. Surely, Mr. Gates and the Navy 
knew that businessmen are usually eager 
to please a good customer. Yet neither the 
Department of Defense, nor the Navy, took 
a single step to prevent Bethlehem from 
pursuing policies which created the crisis 
into which our naval defense has been 
plunged. 

The Navy Department calls the situation 
a labor dispute and adopts a policy of neu- 
trality. 

We, as representatives of Bethlehem's 
shipyard workers, submit that there can 
be no neutrality when a Government con- 
tractor’s greed and irresponsibility stop work 
on vital defense contracts. 

We submit that there can be no neutrality 
when 18,000 men and their families are 
forced to suffer privations through no fault 
of their own. 

We further submit that if the steel strike 
posed such a threat to our naval defense 
that President Eisenhower and Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon forced a settlement, they and 
Secretary Gates should certainly intervene in 
the shipyard situation. 

We are certain that if our Nations lead- 
ers demand that Bethlehem make an hon- 
est and realistic effort to settle the ship- 
building strike, it will only be a matter of 
hours until Bethlehem does so. 

JOHN J. GROGAN, 
President, International Union of Marine 
& Shipbuilding Workers of America, 
AFL-CIO. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
Proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnece: 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b, SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat, 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 

ings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style. — The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 74,-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Rxconẽp shall be printed in 6% point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. E 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Record shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p-m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks —If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD, 

7. Thirty-day limit — The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections. — The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendix to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except In cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost No extraneous matter 
In excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript 15 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12, Official Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 


A World in Debt to Israel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it 
Was my privilege to have participated at 
the Israel 12th anniversary dinner, spon- 
Sored by the Charleston Committee 
for State of Israel Bonds, Sunday, March 
20, 1960, in our capital city of West 
Virginia 


My fellow citizens afforded me the 
Pleasurable opportunity to extend greet- 
on a program in which I preceded 
that veteran minstrel who mixes wit 
with wisdom, George Jessel, the “Toast- 
Master General of the United States,” 
who delivered a meaningful address. 

After Cantor Paul Reiss opened the 
Program with the singing of Hatikvah“ 
and “The Star Spangled Banner,” Rabbi 
Samuel Volkman of Charleston's Vir- 
Binia Street Temple offered the chal- 
lenging invocation: 

Fred Marks, general chairman of the 
Committee for State of Israel Bonds, 
delivered a warm welcome and was fol- 
lowed by Mrs, Benjamin Newman, 
chairman of the committee's women's 
division, who spoke helpfully. The 
Governor of West Virginia’s greetings 
for the State government were presented 

his assistant, Charles Straughan. 
Mayor John Shanklin responded with 
greetings on behalf of the city of 
Charleston. 

Dr. I. E. Buff, West Virginia State 
Chairman for the 1960 Israel bond 
Campaign. and Mrs. Buff, who serves 
With Dr. Willard Pushkin as honorary 
chairmen of the campaign, were most 
thoughful and generous as my host and 
hostess at this impressive event. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that there be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the invocation of- 
fered by Rabbi Volkman, extracts from 
Sol Padlibsky's news story of the dinner 
Meeting in the Charleston Daily Mail, 
Monday, March 21, 1960, and extracts 
from my remarks on .the subject, “A 
World in Debt to Israel.“ 

There being no objection, the invoca- 
tion, news story, and Senator Ran- 
DOLPH’s remarks were ordered to be 
Printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
INVOCATION OFFERED BY RABBI SAMUEL VOLK- 

MAN, VIRGINIA STREET TEMPLE, CHARLES- 

TON, W. Va. ISRAEL 12TH ANNIVERSARY 

8 CHARLESTON, SUNDAY, Marca 20, 

Dear God, we thank Thee for the privilege 
of living in this period when we witness the 
Might of Thy hand, sovereign amid the flux 
of world events. 
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And for signs and wonders manifest in 
the restoration of a remnant of our people 
to the land of our forefathers. 

For the healing of the wornout hills 
which exult in their new-found raiment of 
verdure. 

And for the revival of an age-old people 
now | to sing a new song of hope 
and faith In the future. Grant, dear God, 
that we may share in the pride and the 
glory of their accomplishments; that the 
heirs of tomorrow may include us in their 
prayers of thanksgiving. 

Bless this occasion, Bless all words 
spoken here that they may enhance, en- 
noble, and strengthen the purpose for which 
we have come. 

We thank Thee for the bread we are about 
to eat and say altogether: 

Boruch Attah, Adonoi Elohenu Melech 
Ha-Olom Ha-Metzie Lechem Min Ha-Aretz. 


[From the Charleston (W. Va.) Dally Mall, 
i Mar. 21, 1960] 
(By Sol Padlibsky) 

George Jessel, the toastmaster general of 
the United States," spurred the eale of 
$85,500 worth of State of Israel bonds last 
night at a sellout banquet at the Daniel 
Boone Hotel. 

A sizable amount of the bonds was pur- 
chased by non-Jews at the affair sponsored 
by the Charleston Committee of the Israel 
Bond Campaign, of which Fred Marks, the 
master of ceremonies at the banquet, is 
chairman. 

Jessel regaled the diners with his accounts 
of first meetings with reception committee 
people in his tour across the United States 
in his Israel bond campaign. He sprinkled 
Yiddish “words, which lose something in 
translation, in his remarks. 

He told the diners that he didn’t have a 
religious background, and that when he was 
8 years old he was alone with his mother 
on the East Side of New York after the death 
of his father. 


RELIGION IMPORTANT 


“I have been in the show business for more 
than a half century,” said Jessel. “A few 
years ago I realized that it was important 
to me that I manifest the Meaning of living 
a religious Jewish life. 

“The work I am doing in the interest of 
the State of Israel formerly was undertaken 
by my good friend, Eddie Cantor. That was 
about 10 years ago. Cantor suffered a heart 
ailment, and I pledged to myself that I would 
carry on Eddie’s great work for Israel. 

“I have spoken in 110 cities across the 
Nation in 121 days, and each day has meant 
increasing gratification of a program that 
must continue to keep the sacrifices of the 
Israel pioneers always in our memories.” 

(Jessel has been honored by Israel's Prime 
Minister, David Ben-Gurion, in Jerusalem for 
“unselfish and devoted ald to the State of 
Israel.” Last year, at a dinner in Hollywood, 
celebrities participated in a “salute to George 
Jessel” in behalf of Israel bonds. The din- 
ner, which paid tribute to Jessel's 50th anni- 
versary in show business, resulted in the sale 
of more than $1,500,000 of Israel bonds.) 

U.S. Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, a guest, 
characterized the rise of Israel as “one of 
the greatest achievements in the history of 
mankind.” 


Remares BY SenaToR JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
or West VIRGINIA, 12TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE STATES OF ISRAEL DINNER BY CHARLES- 
TON AND SOUTHERN WEST VIRGINIA BOND 
COMMITTEES, DANIEL Boone HOTEL, 
CHARLESTON, W. Va., Marc 20, 1960 

A WORLD IN DEBT TO ISRAEL 


We are here to celebrate the 12th anni- 
versary of the final fulfillment of the words 
of the prophets and the reward of 2,000 years 
of Jewish longing and aspirations. We are 
here also to contribute to the perpetuity and 
the strength of the State of Israel which 
presents this fulfillment, and more specifi- 
cally, to the amelioration of circumstances 
for some 350,000 Jewish refugees in Israel 
who remain virtually homeless and unab- 
sorbed. And despite the 12 amazing years 
of growth and development since the recog- 
nition of Israel, the path ahead is still 
marked with danger signs and strewn with 
obstacles. 

War clouds gather in the Middle East. 
Reinforcements are again posted on the 
frontiers of Syria and Jordan, The Suez 
Canal is still blocked to the ships of Israel. 
And a fanatic’s well-placed bullet in any of 
the capitals of the Middle East could easily 
plunge that area into war. Thus, it be- 
hooves us each—of whatever religious faith— 
to examine the nature and reason for our 
commitment to Israel, 

As Americans and as participants in the 
great enterprise of Western civilization we are 
committed—within certain lmitations—to 
the support of Israel. Our obligations are 
both moral and political. 

First, we are politically involved in the 
support of an independent and peaceful de- 
velopment of Israel, because of our part in 
the United Nations partition of Palestine out 
of which the State of Israel emerged. This 
was further sealed by President Truman's 
immediate recognition of Israel on May 14, 
1948, only a few hours after the final with- 
drawal of the British forces, 


But American political support of Israel 
is not solely a matter of our keeping trust 
with past resolutions to serve Israeli inter- 
ests.. We have strong and compelling reasons 
of our own self-interest in our desire to see 
Israel prosper and flourish in peace. As a 
cultural enclave of the West, It offers our best 
hope for the development of democracy in a 
section of this earth torn for centuries by 
oriental despotism, intrigue, and tribal rival- 
ries. 


And despite the current and continuing 
tension between Israel and the neighboring 
Arab states, support of Israel represents the 
best hope for political stability and orderly 
progress in the Middle East, hence, our 
strongest defense against measures of des- 
peration taken by some Arab leaders with 
their attendant infiltration of Soviet influ-. 
ence. Even though the Communist planners 
haye made some costly blunders in the Mid- 
dle East, the Red capacity for making mis- 
chief is unlimited, and the Russian interest 
in the stability of that area ts far less im- 
mediate than that of the Western Powers. 

Stated in its bluntest terms, as long as the 
Middle East is a battleground of the cold 
war, Russian interests are served by insta- 
bility and by pitting Israel and the Arab 
nations against one another, while we must 
seek to maintain political stability and de- 
velop friendship with the Arab nations with- 

* 
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out sacrificing the legitimate claims of the 
Israelis. 

But more binding than any of these is the 
moral debt we owe to Jewish culture and 
tradition for having first awakened the 
moral consciousness of Western man. In 
the history of Western civilization perhaps 
the first truly civilized answer to the ques- 
tion of what each of us owes to his fellow 
man solely for the sake of man's humanity 
to man is given by the writer of Leviticus: 
“The stranger that dwelleth with you shall 
be unto you as one born among you, and 
thou shalt love him as thyself; for ye were 
strangers in the land of Egypt” (Leviticus 
19: 34). 

The intellectual and spiritual contribu- 
tions of Judaism were the source of the 
early nourishment of that which is most 
precious in Western civilization—the idea 
of the dignity and integrity of the indi- 
vidual, expressed in the despairing cry of 
Job that “I will not sacrifice my integrity,” 
even in the face of an omnipotent God— 
the idea of social justice, served in varied 
Ways and by such dlverse personalities as 
Moses, Spinoza and Karl Marx—and the 
belief in the brotherhood of all men as the 
children of one Creator—these values lie at 
the heart of Western civilization and were 
the source of much of Christianity and 
Mohammedanism. 

Also, as members of Western civilization 
and as brothers of the human race we are 
morally obligated to the cause of a Jewish 
national homeland as insurance against the 
persecution and oppression which has 
marked the life of the Jew in Diaspora. 
Spinoza, gentle and noble among our great 
philosophers, wrote that “A free man thinks 
of nothing less than of death; and his wis- 
dom is a meditation not of death, but of 
life,” 

Thus he set forth the text of Israel. For 
certainly no people has offered its martyrs 
as brayely and in such numbers as the Jew. 
The Christian martyrs of the Roman Empire 
are numbered in the thousands. The Jews 
cannot name or number their martyred 
millions in the world of Christendom, 
culminating—to the eternal shame of all 
men—in the ghastly and inhuman crema- 
toria of Hitler’s making. 

There has been a further difference be- 
tween the lot of the Christian martyr and 
that of the Jew. The Christian died secure 
in his faith in the reward of an immediate 
afterlife. The Jews received no halo and 
no of reward; and though the idea 
of an afterlife acquired some popularity 
after the dispersion, it has never been the 
article of faith, the flaming conviction for 
the Jew that it is for the Christian. If 
Jewish martyrdom had meaning it was re- 
lated to the continuity of Judaism and the 
hope of the ultimate rebirth of a Jewish 
national homeland. In the moving words 
of the ancient lament, “If I forget thee, O 
Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cun- 
ning—let my tongue cleave to the roof of 
my mouth, if I prefer not Jerusalem above 
my chief Joy.” For this compelling reason, 
the free nations of the West—which call 
themselves Christian—must help justify the 
nameless martyred millions of Jews. 

But there Is a further debt of Western 
World to the Jew. Here I speak of the 
astounding intellectual and cultural con- 
tribution Jews have given to our civiliza- 
tion, Not only did the Jewish people give 
the Western World their own Book in the 
Old Testament, but it was the Alexandrian 
Jews who translated the Book of Law, the 
Pentateuch, into Greek. 

It was these Jews and succeeding gen- 
erations who kept alive the knowledge of 
classical Greek during the early Middle Ages 
when the light of learning had been vir- 
auy extinguished in Europe. And it was 
2 large part through Jewish philosophers 

the service of Moslem courts that classical 
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learning was reborn in Europe, thus laying 
the foundation for the Renaissance. 

This Jewish devotion to intellectual 
achleyement—so strong as to have been 
thought by many Jews and non-Jews as 
a hereditary trait—has placed the civilized 
world in lasting debt, Negligible as a po- 
litical power in the world at large, and 
representing less than 1 percent of the 
world population before World War II, the 
Jewish people have supplied a leadership 
far out of proportion to thelr numbers in 
every field of human arts and sciences. And 
though this has been a contribution of in- 
dividuals rather than of a group, it has 
been in large part the result of mobilizing 
the individual's resources in response to the 
oppression of the group. This capacity per- 
haps more than any other has been respon- 
sible for keeping the Jew alive as a cultural 
and national identity through 2,000 years 
of the dispersion. 

In this sense, the oppression of the Jew- 
ish people may well have been a stimulus to 
the creativity of individual Jews. But what- 
ever the source, the modern world would be 
far poorer but for the artistic and scientific 
contributions of Jews. Indeed, it is not 
overstating the case to remark that of the 
four men who haye framed the problems 
of our century, three were Jews. I refer to 
Charles Darwin—the only gentile of the 
four—Karl Marx, Sigmund Freud, and Al- 
bert Einstein. 

Whatever one may think of the conclu- 


_ sions they reached, the works of these four 


men opened new ways of thinking for man- 
kind and gave a distinctive stamp to the 
modern world. 

One may only speculate on the direction 
that Jewish creativity will take in the home- 
land of the State of Israel, though one may 
safely guess that the amazing Jewish re- 
sourcefulness and energy will remain. The 
brief history of the State of Israel is already 
filled with the pages of gallantry and coura- 
geous. self-sacrifice. 


Federal Aid Is Expensive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DALE ALFORD 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Arkansas Democrat, March 20, 
1960: 

FEDERAL Ar Is EXPENSIVE 

Everybody ought to know by now that 
there are no pockets in Uncle Sam's Santa 
Ciaus suit, Every dollar he spends is dredged 
out of the citizens’ pockets. 

We like to think that Federal aid is easy 
money. But it’s our own money that we 
had to earn, and forking it over to Uncle 
Sam's collectors, then getting it back again, 
is a mighty expensive process. 

It takes a host of officials, drawing sala- 


ries in acres of offices, and traveling hither 


and thither, to handle all the bookkeeping, 
accounting, and redtape involved in reap- 
ing the tax money and paying it out. 

It's a whale of a big business. Virginia's 
Senator Harry F. Bygd lists 60 grant-in-ald 
programs to the States and local govern- 
ment units in 1959. By way of. contrast, 
there were less than a half-dozen such pro- 
grams in 1933. 

The 60 operating in 1959 ranged through 
help to education, highway building, health 
activities, assistance and welfare grants, 
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housing and home financing, and a “scattera- 
tion” under other heads, Not included are 
the larger farm aid programs or the re- 
tirement plans financed by “deducts” from 
wages, salaries, and employers, or the big 
housing subsidies, 

And the 60 programs paid out, in 1959, 
about $6.4 billion. Another $3.1 billion went 
to individuals, under some 30 programs, It 
sounds pleasant and generous. 

But to get that money from Washing- 
ton, the Nation had to pay a much larger 
sum in taxes. For, Senator Brno finds, it 
costs Uncle Sam about 20 percent in salaries 
and other expenses to operate these pro- 
grams. 

Many of them are necessary, some vitally 
80, Most serve good purposes. But many 
could be operated more economically by 
people in their own States and commu- 
nities, 

Yet it's unlikely that the number will 
be reduced. It's more apt to increase. There 
should be a firm stand against any more. 
The traffic cost on the taxes paid and get- 
ting them back is too high. And it builds 
a national power which shrinks State and 
individual rights as it grows. 


The Case for the Wilderness Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE. SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, on 
February 23 I inserted in the RECORD a 
statement on the wilderness bill written 
by a former colleague of mine at the 
University of Wyoming, Prof. Burton W. 
Marston, Mr. Marston, a lifelong 
sportsman and outdoorsman, stated 
very well the case for some kind of con- 
structive wilderness legislation, Mr. 
Marston is currently president of the 
Travelle Chapter of the Izaak Walton 
League of which I am also a member. 


It has come to my attention since 
that a second installment of his dis- 
cussion of the wilderness bili appeared 
subsequently in the Laramie Boomerang. 
I now have a copy òf this later supple- 
ment and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, So that those interested in 
keeping these two excellent tracts by Mr. 
Marston together, they should know 
that the first installment appeared in 
the Recorp on February 23, page A1450. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Laramie (Wyo.) Boomerang, 

Feb. 7, 1960] 
LETTERS to THE EDITOR—THE Case ror THE 
WILDERNESS AREAS 

Since the introduction of the original wil- 
derness bill in the Senate, this proposed 
legislation has been the subject of all kinds 
of speculation and strange conjecture. This 
continues among the opponents even though 
amendments have been written into the bill 
to meet many of the objections made, Many 
of the opponents’ statements seem to bear 
Uttle relationship to the actual language 
and purpose of of the pending legislation. 
Supporters of this legislation are being ac- 
cused of being motivated by selfish interests. 
All sorts of dire consequences are forecast 
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by these opponents should this legislation be 
enacted, 

Our good friends, the stockmen, seem de- 
termined to make out that all grazing privi- 
leges now enjoyed by them in the present 
Wliderness area of the national forests will 
be withdrawn, or that, with grazing per- 
mitted, numerous additional regulations will 
be set up to hamper them in the grazing use. 
A study of the bill should show anyone 
clearly that this action would be impossible. 
Besides, public opinion, often a powerful 
factor affecting public administration, will 
Undoubtedly continue to act as a balance 
Wheel to departmental supervision, as it 
always has in the past. 

Among other objections to this type of 
legislation are the following: It would de- 
stroy the principle of multiple use (a term 
Which has undergone much distortion in its 
meaning and application) now enjoyed by 
the public in such wilderness areas; only a 
Privileged few would have access to and use 
Of these areas; the bill is unnecessary, since 
the Forest Service, Park Service, and Fish and 
Wildlife Service are already doing a good job 
in administering these areas; it locks up un- 
told resources that are needed for economic 
reasons; it would add vast acreages to lands 
now set aside for preservation; it would cre- 
ate a new danger to families and individuals 
who might become lost or stranded in these 
areas; and, no action should be taken on this 
legislation until after the National Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commission 
has given the report of its study, due late 
in 1961, 

To all these objections the proponents of 
this legislation feel there are logical and ob- 
vious answers which definitely negate the 
Objections. Many of the answers are con- 
tained in the bill itself and have already 

n given wide publicity, Actually the wil- 
derness proposal is not very new; its enact- 
Ment would change little, at least for some 
time tocome. These areas are already closed 
to commercial exploitation—as in the na- 
tional forests, the national parks, and wild- 
life refuges—but largely by Executive order 
or regulation rather than by law. One is 
Prompted to note that we have had such 
areas in Wyoming, large ones, for many years, 
and nothing dire has yet happened to the 
State or to any of its residents as a result. 

In spite of the persistent opposition, it is 
evident that the idea of preserving the 
Wilderness areas seems to meet with gen- 
eral approval. Even many of the opponents 

ve publicly stated they are for wilder- 
nesses, However, when it comes to proper 
Organization of Government control of the 
Federal lands and the particular use or 
restriction of use that is involved, wide 
ement seems to prevall. No one group 
Wants to sacrifice a present use or have it 
Testricted in any way In order that a true 
Wilderness area may be made possible, This 
is true in spite of the fact that many of the 
Present uses of wilderness areas complement 
3 other and can be followed at the same 
e. 
That there is widespread support of this 
legislation was brought out in the various 
Congressional hearings that have been held, 
in the number of bills that have been intro- 
duced in both Houses of Congress, in the 
Support of the present measure in the Senate 
by several large national organizations. To 
name a few—the Wilderness Society of 
America, the Izaak Walton League of Amer- 
ica, the National Wildlife Federation, the 
Widlife Management Institute, and many 
Others. 

In urging that these wilderness areas be 
handed down to coming generations pro- 
tected by law and not by mere administra- 
tive order (as at present), proponents of 
this legislation feel there is much more 
involved than mere legislative detail. The 
Natural heritage of lofty mountains, rugged 

ndscape, and untouched nature is a soul- 
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healing Inspiration to any and all who view 
them or become associated with them in 
any manner. They represent a treasure be- 
yond price to the mental and physical well- 
being of increasing millions of Americans 
in years to come, especially to those who are 
willing to put forth a little health-giving 
exercise and effort to enjoy the beauty and 
sOlitude these areas can provide. In addi- 
tion to wilderness enjoyment these areas do, 
of course, provide vast water storage, forage, 
wildlife, and scientific values such as soll, 
wildlife and watershed research. 

Proponents of the legislation believe that 
the areas we now have left should be pro- 
tected and maintained; that we guarantee 
their future as wilderness. Otherwise, the 
population pressures being what they are, 
we may expect to see a Coney-Island type of 
use abounding in many of these areas in the 
not too distant future. This could involve 
four-lane highways encircling our highest 
peaks and penetrating the present areas of 
Solitude, with all sorts of commercial ex- 
ploitation established. It could happen. 

Under the regulations we now have, as far 
as wilderness and primitive wild areas are 
concerned, it is a generally recognized fact 
that the Department of Agriculture and the 
Forest Service have done a magnificent job 
of maintenance. In this connection it is 
interesting to recall that for many years the 
Forest Service was the whipping boy of the 
grazing interests, who contended against the 
so-called high grazing fees imposed by the 
Service, while the farm organizations of the 
Middle West deplored the so-called cheap 
grazing lands available to the western stock- 
men on the reserves. 

The thing with which we are concerned is 
this: we have no guarantee, under the pres- 
ent form of administration, that in future 
years some of these policies of the Forest 
Service could not well be changed, and for 
the worse. We have seen a great many 
changes come about through political pres- 
sures and various other developments that 
have changed the status of our public lands 
and other lands of the country. 

Action now to protect and preserve a rea- 
sonable portion of these valuable wilder- 
ness areas may well prove a most beneficial 
endowment for the future of this region. A 
letter from supporters of the wilderness 
preservation idea to your Congressmen may 
help to bring favorable action on this legisla- 
tion soon, — 


BURTON W. MARSTON. 


Export-Import Bank Makes 100th Loan 
Under Cooley Amendment 


EXTENSION ‘OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day of this week, the Export-Import 
Bank announced that it had made its 
100th loan to private business firms 
abroad under the provisions of section 
104(e) of Public Law 480, the so-called 
Cooley amendment. 

This provision was added to the law 
in 1957. It provides that up to 25 per- 
cent of the foreign currencies received 
from the sale of surplus commodities 
under title I of Public Law 480 shall be 
made available through the Export-Im- 
port Bank for loans to private industry 
in.the countries from which the curren- 
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cies originate. Loans are available to 
U.S. firms, their branches, subsidiaries, 
or affiliates for the purpose of business 
development or trade expansion, or to 
host country firms having no U.S. afilia- 
tion for purposes which will expand the 
market abroad for U.S. agricultural com- 
modities. This has turned out to be one 
of the most popular and constructive 
uses of the currencies received in our 
surplus disposal program. 

I am including for the information of 
the House, Mr. Speaker, a letter I have 
just received from Mr. Samuel C. Waugh, 
president of the Export-Import Bank, 
commenting on the current status of this 
program, and attachments showing in 
detail the loans which have been made 
since last November 20 and the status 
of funds under this program. 

As an example of the beneficial use to 
which this money is being put, I would 
call the attention of Members to the list 
of loans which have been made during 
the past few months and to the fact that 
four of them have gone for the expan- 
sion or construction of pharmaceutical 
manufacturing plants in parts of the 
world where modern medicines are in 
scarce supply and great demand. I hope, 
Mr. Speaker, that we can continue to 
use the foreign currencies accruing to 
us under this program in this beneficial 
manner, 4 

Export-Import Bank OF WASHINGTON, 
Washington, D.C., March 18, 1960. 
The Honorable HaroLp D. COOLEY, r 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 5, 

Dear CONGRESSMAN COOLEY: The enclosed 
statement, which will be released on March 
21 announcing the 100th credit authorized 
under the section 104(e) loan program, will, 
we believe, be of interest to you. Additional 
authorized credits, which will be announced 
later in the month, will the total to 
105 for the equivalent of about $62.3 million, 

Several major credits in Indian rupees have 
been announced in recent weeks. In fact 
the Bank has now committed more funds in 
Indian rupees than in any other currency. 
We believe that the program in India is now 
well underway. Our representative in that 
country is very much encouraged about the 
interest that is being shown in the avall- 
ability of these funds. 

We have been less successful in finding 
good borrowers for the currencies of certain 
other countries including the United Arab 
Republic, Pakistan, Ceylon, Taiwan, and 
Korea. One of our directors, Mr. George 
Blowers, will visit the U.A.R. in a few weeks, 
and two staff members who have specialized 
in work on 104(¢) loans will leave in a 
few days on a trip that will take them to 
Pakistan, Ceylon. Taiwan, and Korea. We 
anticipate that these visits will be of ma- 
terial assistance in developing potential 
applications. 

We now have about 200 active applica- 
tions for the equivalent of $149 million. 
Sixty-nine of these applications are for 
Argentine pesos and French francs, which 
are not available at this time. There has 
been no change since we last wrote you con- 
cerning the status of the Argentine sales 
agreement. It is our undertsanding that 
very little bas been deposited under this 
agreement and that the period in which 
shipments were to occur has elapsed. Sim- 
larly, we have no immediate expectation of 
receiving French francs because of the 
failure of the French to buy the cotton which 
constituted the principal element in the 
sales program. However, in neither cases is 
the situation clear enough to permit us to 
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remove these applications from our active 
list. 

If the Argentine and French applications 
are not counted, there remain about 130 ap- 
plications for the equivalent of $77 million, 
and we have available to us at this time un- 
committed funds equivalent to $108 million. 
Most of these applications are for Israeli 
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pounds, Peruvlan soles, Colombian pesos, and 
Indian rupees. Of these currencies, only 
the pounds and rupees are available at this 
time, although sales agreements with Peru 
and Colombia have been announced which 
are expected to generate currencies of those 
countries for 104(e) loans. 

There is attached a list of the credits 
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authorized since we last wrote you on No- 
vember 24, 1959, as well as a table which 
shows the provision made for 104(e) loans 
under the commodity sales agreements an- 
nounced since that date. 
Very sincerely, 
SAMUEL C. WAUGH. 
President. 


TABLE I. Sec. 104(¢) credits authorized Nov, 20, 1958, to Mar, 17, 1960 


Amount in 
Country U.S. affiliate thousands 
of dollar 
equivalent 
COP ie a Pere a dowsas Chas. Pfizer & Co., New York. ...... 422 
Lien Chen Automotive Co,, Lt. I.... Federal Eastorn Corp., Delaware 126 
1 ame & Rubber Co, of India | Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ohio. 4,744 
vate, Ltd. 
Synthetics & Chomleals. Ltd. . Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Ohio. 8.274 
Hindustan Aluminum Corp., Ltd. . & Chemical Corp., 2.110 
Salifornia. x 
Mysore Cements, I. CI. .. Kulser Industries Corp., California 1, 160 
Merck, Spar & Dohme of India Pri- | Merck & Co., New Vork 1, 065 
vate, Ltd, ng T 
Tire ES AEA r a E A Rassco Financial Corp., New York... ni 
Silos & Warohouses Co,, I. td. NA sepso the market for U.S. 125 
gnilns). 
Amoor, Ltd Philo Corp., Pennsylvania A 
Tisife Bild, AT ORASE E in N the market for U.S. 270 
gralu). 
Foiss Milling & Trading Co., f.. 6G 56 
td. 
r Abbott Labaratortes de Italia, S. K. L. Abbott Laboratories, Illinois BSA 
Korea Chon Num Spinning Co, Lid. None (uses U. S. cotton) 308 
Pakistan.. Abbott Laboratories (Pakistan), Ltd.. 4%3 
Turkey Williams Bros. ((o .. U8. firm, Tuli, 1333 
Minneupolis-Moling Turk Traktor ve | Minneapolis-Mo 778 
Zirraat Makinelori, A. 8. 
VUrug ua 3 P —— Soe Rr ne 238 
General Electric, S 4 Goneral Electric Co,, New Nor 884 
Sudamtex de Uruguay, S 4 United Merchants & Munufacturers, 2445 
Inc., New York, 
To y . ĩ ↄ ĩð ĩð œü⁰ͥ—᷑— S S 23, 062 


Purpose : 
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Working capital and construetion of a warehouse and 
showroom for a pharmaccutical plant, 

Facilities for the repair and sales of automobiles, 

Facilities for the munulacture of rubber tires, tubes, and 
related materials, 

Facilities for the manufacture of synthetic rubber. 

Construction of an aluminum reduction plant. 


Construction of a cement piant, 
Construction of a pharmaceutical plant. 


Facilities for the manufacture of concrete building 
tnatorials. 
Construction of grain storage facilities, 


Facilities for the manufacture of honsehold refrigerators. 
Construction of grain storage facilities. = 


Do. 


Construction of a pharmaceutical plant, 
Instullation of equipment and working capital for s 
es e e 3 
a ru mofa g 
Working capital, ne 
Working capital for mannfacture of agricultural and 
roudbuiiding equipment, 
Facilities for the manufacture of electrical household 
eppliances, 
o. 
Working capital for the manufacture of textile products. 


í Increase in credit previously guthorized. 


Taste U.—Public Law 480 commodity sales 
agreements and supplements, Nov. 20, 1959, 
to Mar. 17, 1960 

[In millions of doll:irs] 


Provision | for 
sec, 104(u) loans 


3 = 


Vietnam (sup- 
plement) .essuuen Feb. 13 
WII 
1 Emergency purchase of wheat. 


The Export-Import Bank of Washington 
today announced its 100th foreign currency 
credit to private concerns abroad. A textile 
firm, Sudamtex de Uruguay, S.A., of Monte- 
video, a sy of United Merchants and 
Manufacturers, Inc., whose main offices are 


$ $267,000 Immediately and the remainder contingent upon the collect ion of sales 


proceeds. 


in New York, will receive 3 million Uru- 
guayan pesos (the equivalent of $300,000). 
All Eximbank foreign currency loans are 
made under section 104(e), the Cooley 
amendment to Public Law 480 which is the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954. 

Eximbank President Samuel C. Waugh said 
that Sudamtex is a leading private facility 
in Uruguay, and that it operates an inte- 
grated textile mill in the city of Colonia. 
Funds loaned by the Bank will provide work- 
ing capital to assist in financing expansions 
in the manufacture and distribution of cot- 
ton textile products in Uruguay, It was also 
stated that the 3-million-peso loan would 
be Increased to 5 million as additional 
Public Law 480 money is available. The 
credit is repayable over a 4-year period be- 
ginning in 1961. 

In reviewing what he termed a successful 
program for foreign currency lending, Mr. 
Waugh pointed out that subject loan to 
Uruguay brings the value of loans author- 
ized to the equivalent of $57.2 million in 16 
countries, 

The first credits under this program were 
authorized in June 1958. Of the 100 loans, 
91 have been to U.S. firms, their branches, 
subsidiaries or affiliates for the purpose of 
business development or trade expansion, 
while 9 loans have been made to “host-coun- 
try” firms having no U.S. affiliation for pur- 
poses which will expand the market abroad 
for U.S. wheat, barley, feed grains, hops, and 
cotton. 

The loans have helped finance the foreign 
currency costs of a wide variety of industrial 
and commercial activities, including the 
manufacture of chemical and pharma- 
céutical products, cement and cement prod- 


ucts, paper, rubber and rubber products, 
animal feed, mait, textiles and clothing, elec- 
trical appliances and equipment, automo- 
tive parts, agricultural and industrial ma- 
chinery and various products of refractory 
clay, steel, aluminum, wood and plastic. 
Nonmanufacturing activities have included 
petroleum storage and distribution, grain 
storage, retail merchandising, automotive 
parts repair, and a hotel. 

Most of the loans have been of compara- 
tively modest size, ranging from the equiva- 
lent of $100,000 to $500,000, Only 14 loans 
have been for the equivalent of $1 million 
or more. The two largest have been to the 
Indian affiliates of the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co, and the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
both of Akron, Ohio. The credit to the 
Firestone affiliate is for the equivalent in 
Indian rupees of $8.3 million for a synthetic 
rubber plant. The credit to the Goodyear 
aliate is for $4.7 million for a factory to 
produce rubber tires, tubes and related 
products. i 

An important use of the foreign currency 
loans is to help finance the local costs of 
projects, the foreign exchange costs of which 
the Bank finances with its dollar loans. 
Such complementary loans of $840,000 and 
12 million soles were made for a caustic 
soda plant in Peru. Combined loans of 
$13,600,000 and 10 million rupees will help 
finance an aluminum reduction plant in 
Indig. 

Substantial funds continue to be available 
in most of the currencies for which the Bank 
is now accepting applications. The follow- 
ing table shows the estimated amounts po- 
tentially and presently available after de- 
ducting credits authorized to date. 
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Country 


Coylon 
China 
(Tulwan). 
Colombia. 
Leuudor 2... Sucre 

Finland 1 

Greece. 
Teeland 
Indiu 


Thiliphunes 
Turkey 


A 
Uruuay 
Vietnum 


Applications may be submitted either di- 
Tectly to the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington, 811 Vermont Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., or to the U.S. Embassy in 
the country concerned. A detailed statement 
of the information required of applicants 
May be obtained from the Eximbank upon 
request. 


In Memoriam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, March 17 marked the anniversary 
of the surfacing of the nuclear subma- 
rine Skate through the Arctice ice. It 
Seems to me appropriate to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recor» a tribute to the 
late Hubert Wilkins, whose contribution 
to this achievement was enormous. 

One of my constituents, Mr. A. J. 
Marino, of Weehawken, N.J., has made 
a study of the life and work of Sir 
Hubert, and I am indebted to him for the 
following summary. 

Although Hubert Wilkins was an Aus- 
tralian, he worked and lived for many 
years in the United States. He died on 
December 1, 1958, at the age of 70, still 
Working to advance our military strength 
by his work with the Army laboratories 
at Natick, Mass. i 

When he took a small plane from 
Alaska to Spitzbergen, Norway, in 1928, 
he was the first man to fly across the 
Arctic. Among the many decorations 
he received at this time was a knight- 
hood conferred upon him by the King of 
England. 

In 1931 he outfitted an obsolete sub- 
Marine loaned to him by the U.S. Navy 
and made the voyage to the Arctic Sea, 
sailing under polar ice. His adven- 
tures were described in his book, “Under 
the North Pole,” published in that year. 

Of the many tributes paid Sir Hubert, 
certainly the most dramatic took place 
on March 17, 1959. On that date the 
Submarine Skate broke through the ice 
and surfaced at the North Pole. Services 
Were conducted for Sir Hubert, and his 
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-ashes were thrown to the winds as a final 
honor to a great explorer and scientist. 

Sir Hubert’s achievements are de- 
scribed in some detail in an “In Memo- 
riam” prepared by the Office of the U.S. 
Quartermaster General. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this tribute be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


On behalf of the U.S. Army Quartermaster 
Corps, I wish to pay homage to Sir Hubert 
Wilkins, renowned arctic explorer and 
authority on polar regions and deserts. 
From 1942 until the time of his passing in 
1958, he rendered outstanding services as 
environment specialist and consultant to 
the Quartermasters General. 

Sir Hubert dedicated his time, talents, and 
remarkable fortitude to fulfilling one of the 
most important missions of the Quarter- 
master Corps, that of protecting the soldier 
against environmental hazards. 

Typical of his breadth of interest, physi- 
cal stamina, and devotion to duty, Sir 
Hubert voluntarily participated in the 
rigors of military maneuvers in the Arctic, 
Tropics, and major deserts of the world. In 
this manner, he experienced firsthand the 
effects of environmental stresses upon the 
soldier and his equipment. 

Sir Hubert Wilkins made invaluable rec- 
ommendations and personally devised tech- 
niques which greatly enhanced the Army's 
research and development program, includ- 
ing: functional garments, oversnow equip- 
ment, and personnel shelters to protect 
against the hazards of the Arctic and Ant- 
arctic; specialized footwear and handwear 
to prevent injuries caused by extreme cold; 
sleeping bags to allow soldiers to rest and 
regain functional efficiency; nutritional 
combat rations capable of preparation under 
extreme conditions; a face mask to protect 
against the bitter arctic winds; protective 
clothing for fighting crash fires; color shades 
and camouflage techniques to conceal sol- 
diers in arctic, desert, and tropical environ- 
ments; and attitude training to eliminate 
the soldier's fear of the unknown by in- 
stilling confidence in overbecoming environ- 
mental hazards through the establishment 
of good living habits and the proper utiliza- 
tion of clothing and equipment. 

The contributions of Sir Hubert Wilkins 
to the welfare and effectiveness of the US. 
serviceman in peace and war are beyond 
measure. His advice and guidance, based 
upon his vast experience, are reflected in 
countless improvements in rations, clothing, 
and other quartermaster supplies and 
equipment provided our Armed Forces. The 
successful operations of our military forces 
in any geographical area of the world, today 
and for the years to come, will constitute a 
living monument to his memory. 

A. T. McNamara, 
Major General, U.S. Army. 
The Quartermaster General. 


Proposed Jane Addams Commemorative 
Stamp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. SHIPLEY 
IN THE reat ay eee ee 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, this 
year marks the 100th anniversary of the 


+ 
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birth of a famous American woman, a 
fellow Illinoisan, Jane Addams. 

I am proposing the issuance of a com- 
memorative postage stamp marking the 
century which has gone into history 
since we Americans were first privileged 
to have this devoted woman among us. 

Many remember Jane Addams as a 
social worker probably well in advance 
of her time. Others perhaps have lost 
sight of the fact that she also was an 
ardent advocate of peace. 

Native of Cedarville, II., she was a 
graduate of Rockford and with Ellen 
Gates Starr she opened the social settle- 
ment of Hull House in Chicago in 1889, 
ee as its resident head until 

5. 

She became the acknowledged leader 
of settlement work in the entire United 
States and in 1919 she was chosen presi- 
dent of the International Congress of 
Women, presiding at conventions at The 
Hague from 1915 to 1922 and in other 
conventions at Zurich, Vienna, and 
Washington. 

With Nicholas Murray Butler in 1931 
Miss Addams shared the Nobel Peace 
Prize. She was author of “Democracy 
and Social Ethics,” “Twenty Years at 
Hull House,” “A New Conscience and an 
Ancient Evil,” and “The Second Twenty 
Years at Hull House.” 

Her memory lives in the hearts and 
minds of many Americans today and 
through the issuance of hundreds of mil- 
lions of postage stamps will be brought 
to graphic attention of the present 
generation, 


A Reasonable Measure on Campaign 
Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, many 
of our leading newspapers have long led 
the struggle for modernization and revi- 
sion of our election laws. Their contri- 
bution in informing the people as to the 
issue before the Senate last January was 
quite helpful in the passage of a good 
clean elections bill. The Louisville Cour- 
ier Journal, one of our Nation's outstand- 
ing newspapers, has for many years been 
in the forefront. They are continuing 
their efforts on behalf of the clean elec- 
tions bill, and I ask unanimous consent 
that two editorials which have appeared 
in the Courier Journal respecting the 
clean elections bill, since its passage in 
the Senate, be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the n 5 Feb. 1, 


A REASONABLE MEASURE ON CAMPAIGN 
SPENDING 


Congratulations to Senator HENNINGS of 


Missouri and those of his colleagues who 
have refused to abandon hope that Congress 
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can establish some sort of effective control 
and accounting of expenditures in Federal 
elections. Legislation to this end has been 
approved in the upper House by 59 votes 
to 22. 

The Senate bill Is especially noteworthy in 
that it would apply to primaries as well as 
general elections, and would also embrace 
committees set up to support individual 
candidacies. 

As Mr. Henntncs pointed out, primaries 
are, in practical effect, the only real elec- 
tions held in about a third of the States. 
When the winner of a senatorial primary, 
for example, is assured of a seat in the Sen- 
ate, he thereby assumes certain responsibill- 
ties and obligations to the whole people of 
the United States. It is ridiculous to say 
that those people have no business regula- 
ting the conditions of the primary wherein 
he is chosen. The States rights argument 
has been carried to great extremes, but it 
reaches sheer fantasy when it puts a no- 
trespassing sign on expenditures made in 
primary elections for Federal office. 

The same no-trespassing sign applies at 
present to the expenditures of special local 
and State committees acting in a candi- 
date’s interest. Such groups may do the 
largest part of & candidate’s campaign 
financing, but this is technically without 
his knowledge and consent. Therefore, nel- 
ther he nor anybody else, has to account for 
the money. 

The Senate bill, though it has now sur- 
yived the hostility of such powerful figures 
as Majority Leader JOHNSON and Minority 
Leader DIRKSEN, still faces a battle in the 
House. Speaker Sam RAYBURN, for one—an 
extremely formidable one—objects to the 
provision holding candidates in primaries to 
account and actually is among those who 
call this an invasion of States’ rights. Nei- 
ther he nor Mr. JOHNSON seems to have much 
regard for his party’s rights—or, at any rate, 
his party's national interests. 


[From the Courier-Journal, Mar. 12, 1900] 


ELECTION REFORM Wins In SENATE, SNAGS 
IN House 


The Federal Elections Act of 1959 (S. 
2435), won its way through the Senate by 
the tidy mafority of 59 to 22. Both of our 
Kentucky Senators voted for it. It seems 
too bad that its reforms would only go into 
effect next January 1, thus skipping this 
year’s elections, but its sponsors knew they 
had a better chance of passing it that way. 
And the Important thing is to get it on the 
books for the future. 

Briefly, the measure lifts the ceiling on 
what each national committee can spend 
on a presidential campaign from the present 
unrealistic $3 million to $1244 million. But 
it introduces some notable new restrictions. 
For the first time, each individual is Um- 
ited to $10,000 a year for political purposes. 
Also for the first time, local and State com- 
mittees must report everything they spend 
for Federal candidates, if the sum is above 
62.500. And primaries are brought under 
the same provisions as general elections. 

The Senate bill was a victory for Senator 
HeNnwnincs, who has worked for years on elec- 
tion-spending reform. Similar measures 
have been introduced in the House by Con- 
gressman Upatt, of Arizona, and Congress- 
woman GREEN of Oregon. Observers see 
serlous trouble ahead in the House. Why? 

The answer seems to lie mainly in the re- 
strictions the legislation places on primar- 
ies. These are the really vital elections in 
one-party States, notably in the Deep South. 
Of the 22 Democratic votes cast against the 
Hennings bill in the Senate, 15 were cast 
by Democrats from that region. And the 
seven negative Republican votes included 
. Partisan stalwarts as Senators BRIDGES, 

run. , and DIRKSEN, 
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The legislation must now run the gant- 
let of the House Administration Committee. 
Its chairman is a Texan, OMAR BURLESON. 
Eight of its 15 Democratic members are from 
the South. Among the 9 Republicans are 
several who seem more likely to follow the 
lead of Senator DIRKSEN than that of the 21 
Republican Senators who voted for the 
Hennings bill. It will take strong national 
pressure on the administration committee 
to pry this valuable legislation loose. 


Regarding H.R. 1923, a Bill To Amend 
Title X of the Social Security Act To 
Enable the States To Provide More 
Adequate Financial Assistance to Needy 
Individuals Who Are Blind and To En- 
courage and Stimulate Needy Blind In- 
dividuals To Become Self-Supporting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, on January 9, 1959, I introduced a 
bill to amend title X of the Social Se- 
curity Act to enable the States to pro- 
vide more adequate financial assistance 
to needy individuals who are blind and 
to encourage and stimulate needy blind 
individuals to become self-supporting. 

Almost a quarter of a century of ex- 
perience with the Federal-State pro- 
gram of aid to the needy blind has given 
us a greater understanding of the needs, 
problems, and capabilities of the men 
and women whose welfare is the con- 
cern of this program. The blind assist- 
ance provisions of the Social Security 
Act were adopted at a time of depres- 
sion. The primary objective then was 
relief from the distress of poverty. We 
now know that assistance can be granted 
to needy blind people on terms that in- 
escapably perpetuate poverty and de- 
pendency. The importance of more 
adequate relief from poverty among the 
blind than we now grant cannot be 
overemphasized. But relief alone is not 
enough; rather, it must be given on 
terms which assist, encourage, and impel 
the recipient to achieve independence 
and self-support by offering to him hope 
and opportunity. 

A new approach in providing aid to 
the blind under title I of the Social Se- 
curity Act has become imperative. This 
public assistance program will soon be- 
come one entirely for blind men and 
women in the productive years of life. 
Owing to the greatly expanded coverage 
and increased benefits under the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance sys- 
tem, those who lose their sight from dis- 
eases associated with the aging process 
will almost exclusively be old-age insur- 
ance beneficiaries. Blind workers who 
have succceded in securing employment 
or self-employmnt in covered occupa- 
tions will likewise be entitled to old-age 
benefits upon retirement. 
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The fact emerges that the category of 
blind people to be helped by public as- 
sistance will in consequence be composed 
predominantly of those who still have 
ahead of them years of possible produc- 
tive effort and contribution to their com- 
munities and their families. It is of the 
utmost importance to these individuals 
as well as to the country that their pro- 
ductive powers be preserved from atro- 
phy. This can only be done by granting 
assistance to them under conditions 
which save and promote their sense of 
personal worth, individual dignity and 
self-respect as valued members of a dem- 
ocratic society. Aid to the blind can be 
made into a program which extends to 
recipients the American tradition of op- 
portunity. Reshaping the law to accom- 
plish this end in addition to affording 
greater security from want is the prin- 
cipal purpose of this bill. 

The amendments adopted by the Con- 
gress in 1956 contained important addi- 
tions to the purpose clauses of the provi- 
sions relating to aid to the blind in the 
Social Security Act. The Congress rec- 
ognized that much can be done by agen- 
cies administering blind assistance pro- 
grams to encourage and help blind 
recipients to attain self-support and 
self-care. The changes in the Jaw which 
were then adopted clearly authorized 
these State agencies to include as regular 
parts of programs, services by case work- 
ers and specially trained personnel de- 
signed to assist recipients to regain self- 
support and self-care. The amendments 
of 1956 also authorize—but less clearly— 
State agencies to assist recipients in the 
development af individual plans to attain 
self-support by utilizing whatever income 
and other resources they may possess in 
efforts to become established in occupa- 
tions for which they may be fitted or in 
small business understakings as well as 
whatever other ways may be feasible. 

It appears unfortunate that, although 
a goodly number of State agencies are 
laying plans to add personnel to their 
staffs for the purpose of providing self- 
support services, the possibilities of en- 
couraging and helping blind aid recipi- 
ents to utilize their resources in fulfilling 
their need to be restored to gainful activ- 
ity have been neglected. The fault per- 
haps lies with the inadequacy of the 
amendments of 1956. The Congress 
should make it unmistakably clear that 
the law contemplates and requires the 
widest possible use by recipients of in- 
dividual resources in plans to achieve 
self-support and self-care. The need of 
every person to be a productive and con- 
tributing member of his community 
should be recognized as fundamental and 
as of equal importance and vitality as 
the need for food and shelter. The bill T 
have introduced would accomplish this 
objective by proposing several new provi- 
sions intended to give a wholly new con- 
ception and perspective to public assist- 
ance for the blind. 

First, the bill proposes that all blind 
recipients be given incentive by granting 
them increased exemptions of earned 
income up to $1,000 per year, and that 
incentive to gain complete economic in- 
dependence be retained by gradually re- 
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ducing aid payments to them through 
the device of taking into consideration 
only 50 percent of each earned dollar 
above $1,000 per year. The existing law 
Was amended in 1950 to provide that $50 
per month of earned income be disre- 
garded in determining the amount of 
Monthly assistance. Thousands of blind 
recipients took advantage of the exemp- 
tion to improve their slender economic 
Status and some were stimulated to 
achieve self-support. 

But the ceiling on incentive is still re- 
tained and the amount of exempted 
earnings has proved to be too low to gain 
a firm foothold on the economic ladder. 
For most it has been impossible to make 
in a single bound the immense leap from 
economic dependence to complete self- 
Support which the present exemption 
necessitates. For fear of losing what 
little security blind assistance affords, 
others have been discouraged from mak- 
ing the effort. The method proposed in 
the bill for a larger exemption and for 
Teducing aid payments gradually as in- 
dependent earnings increase will at one 
and the same time enlarge the economic 
opportunities of the blind, stimulate 
them to greater efforts to become self- 
Supporting, and enable them to achieve 
total economic independence. 

Second, the bill provides that every aid 
to the blind recipient shall be entitled to 
Possess at least the assessed valuation of 
$3,000 of real and personal property; and 
additional possessions of real and per- 
Sonal property may be approved for indi- 
Viduals whose individual plans for at- 

self-support may require their 
use. The requirement in the present law 
that all property and income of a blind 
individual must be utilized exclusively 
for his maintenance as a prior condition 
for receiving assistance has succeeded 
Only in either impoverishing the individ- 
ual who becomes a recipient or compel- 
ling him to live in impoverished circum- 
stances without assistance. 

To permit individuals to retain and en- 
joy. modest amounts of property while 
being eligible for assistance is to preserve 
8 basis for rehabilitation. To enable re- 
Cipients to utilize their own property and 
Other resources to gain self-support and 
independence from aid is to put con- 
Structive purpose into the law. 

Implementing the self-support pur- 
Pose further, the bill prohibits any public 
assistance agency from requiring blind 
Tecipients to subject their property to 
liens or transfer to these agencies title 
to their property as a condition of receiv- 
ing aid. Encumbering the property of 
blind aid receipients deprives these indi- 
Viduals of an ability to use their own pos- 
Sessions for self-restoration and rehabili- 
tation. We cannot successfully help the 
to return to productive and useful 
lives if we permit their futures to be 
mortgaged or their property to be taken 
from them because they received assist- 
ance in time of need. 

the bill also requires that the 
ability of relatives to contribute to the 
Support of recipients be entirely disre- 
garded in determining eligibility for pub- 
oo The enforcement of the 
egal responsibility of relatives to support 
dependent blind persons has never been 
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financially significant in reducing public 
assistance expenditures. It has, how- 
ever, demoralized recipients by con- 
stantly emphasizing in their minds their 
dependent status and sense of helpless- 
ness. The enforcement of relatives’ lia- 
bility is unjust to aging parents of blind 
individuals still in the productive years of 
life and unfair to their youthful children 
endeavoring to become established in the 
world and generally results in spreading 
poverty rather than relieving it. The en- 
forcement of relative responsibility is 
frequently disruptive of family relations, 
creates bitterness and resentment where 
hope and affection should be fostered and 
saves little or nothing in the cost of as- 
sistance to the blind. Accordingly it has 
no place in a welfare program which 
ought to maintain the sense of impor- 
tance and belonging on the part of a 
recipient within the atmosphere of good 
family relations as a sound basis for his 
adjustment to blindness and restoration 
to normal life. 

Fourth, the bill further provides for 
equal minimum payments to all eligible 
blind individuals except that the mini- 
mum would be specified by each State 
and could, therefore, vary with local 
conditions. 

But the present system of individually 
budgeting recipients on the basis of in- 
dividual need individually determined by 
a wide exercise of discretion on the part 
of individual social workers would be in 
a large measure replaced. Individual 
budgeting inescapably leads to the grad- 
ual assumption by social workers of con- 
trol over the affairs and lives of recip- 
ients. If every bit of income must be 
searched out and every resource tracked 
down before the amount of each month's 
payment can be determined on the basis 
of the budgetary deficiency which then 
exists, the inevitable result is that the 
blind recipient, already oppressed by a 
sense of helplessness, soon loses all direc- 
tion of his supposedly free consumption 
choices. The fibers of self-reliance are 
quickly sapped and loss of self-manage- 
ment is the unavoidable consequence. 
Under these conditions, the personal 
qualities of morale and enterprise which 
are indispensable to rehabilitative effort 
are undermined and destroyed. 

The payment of fixed minimum 
amounts of aid to which all eligible per- 
sons are equally entitled as of right will 
reduce administrative overhead and pre- 
serve and promote the moral and psy- 
chological well-being of recipients. It 
will restore to them a power to manage 
their own affairs. It will nourish initia- 
tive and stimulate self-improvement. 
In contrast to the rigid means test and 
individual budgeting, equal minimum 
payments determined by law will pro- 
vide a floor of security and foster eco- 
nomic independence and social reinte- 
gration. 

Finally, to assure that aid-to-the- 
blind payments will more adequately 
meet the actual financial needs of re- 
cipients while they are in distress, the 
bill raises the ceiling on the matching of 
State funds by the Federal Government 
from the present maximum of $65 per 
month average payment made to each 
recipient to $75 maximum. When the 
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Social Security Act was first passed in 
1935 the maximum payment to any 
blind recipient in which the Federal 
Government would participate was 
fixed at $30 per month, of which the 
Federal Government would pay one- 
half. The maximum amount in which 
the Federal Government will share has 
been increased by only $35, and even this 
increase includes average expenditures 
for medical care not authorized prior to 
1950. Yet the cost of living has more 
than doubled since 1935 and the stand- 
ard of living to which the American peo- 
ple have become accustomed has sharply 
risen, The consequence of the Federal 
Government’s failure to keep pace with 
rising prices has been that even greater 
poverty and distress has been imposed 
upon the blind who must depend on 
public assistance. They have been 
compelled to eat and dress and live in 
a manner markedly different from the 
rest of the community. Many of the 
States have demonstrated their willing- 
ness to meet in part the challenge of 
the desperate situation thus brought 
about and have raised payments sub- 
stantially above the Federal matching 
ceiling, but, others have fallen far be- 
hind. The latest figure available show 
that average payments throughout the - 
United States are but $69.05 per month, 
and this includes average expenditures 
for medical care. 

The time has been long overdue for 
the Federal Government to attempt more 
reasonably to meet its responsibilities 
for raising the level of aid to the blind 
in every State. The bill therefore pro- 
poses that $30 out of the first $35 of 
average monthly payments to the blind 
shall be paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment, In addition, the variable grant 
formula adopted by Congress in its 1958 
Social Security Amendments is con- 
tinued. Thus the Federal Government 
not only will pay $30 of the first $35 of 
the average payment to all recipients; 
but, also 50 to 65 percent of the differ- 
ence between $35 and $75. Accordingly, 
even the States which have the least 
ability to raise assistance payments 
without additional Federal participation 
because they have the smallest taxable 
resources, will be enabled to meet the 
actual needs of the blind recipients more 
adequately. - 

Adoption of these amendments will 
mean that the rehabilitative approach 
will constitute the very core of the Fed- 
eral law providing for aid to the blind 
rather than the present outmoded 
Elizabethan Poor Laws concept of count- 
ing each penny of a resource unto the 
third generation, We now know from 
the examples of increasing numbers of 
blind men and women who successfully 
work at a wide variety of occupations 
ranging from electricians and farmers 
to businessmen and college professors 
that every blind person who is sound of 
body and mind is capable in his produc- 
tive years of completely normal living 
and economic usefulness. By revising 
the Federal law, we not only translate 
into effective statutory provisions the 
1956 enactment of the purposes of self- 
care and self-support; we can also ma- 
terially encourage and enable the one- 
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third of this Nation's 350,000 blind per- 
sons who are dependent upon public as- 
sistance to take their rightful places in 
the economy as taxpayers rather than 
as tax consumers. It is high time that 
the Nation’s laws providing for aid to 
the blind catch up with the facts estab- 
lished through a quarter of a century of 
experience under the Social Security 
Act. 


The World Refugee Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, we 
sometimes hear that our young boys and 
girls today are not concerned about the 
daily struggles for human freedom being 
fought here at home and by men and 
women around the world. I believe that 
the speeches given by Burtman Johnson 
of St. Peter, Missn. representing Nicollet 
County, and Linda Zimmer, St. Joseph, 
Minn., for Stearns County, in the annual 
Minnesota 4-H radio speaking contest 
are vivid examples of youth’s concern 
for their brothers in need. The topic 
for which Burtman received the cham- 
pion’s prize and Linda, second place, was 
“Why I Am Concerned With the World 
Refugeee Problem.” 

More than 800 Minnesota boys and 
girls participated in this contest which 
was sponsored for the 18th year by the 
Jewish Community Relations Council of 
our State in cooperation with the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. The 17 district 
finalists participated in 2 days of activi- 
ties in our Twin Cities, visiting the State 
Capitol, the university, and Central High 
School in St. Paul, which arranged a 
Rural-City School Day, and Mount Zion 
Temple in St. Paul. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these two fine addresses show- 
ing the concern of two of our Minnesota 
young people for the world's refugees be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the speeches 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wr I Am CONCERNED Wrr THE WORLD 
REFUGEE PROBLEM 
(By Champion Burtman Johnson, Nicollet 
County, St. Peter, Minn.) 

“We look forward to a world founded upon 
four essential human freedoms: Freedom of 
epeech and expression, freedom of every 
person to worship God in his own way, free- 
dom from want, freedom from fear." These 
famous words were spoken by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt on January 6, 1941, 
Has everyone in the world obtained these 
four freedoms in the 19 years since these 
words were uttered? Sadly, we must answer 
No.“ We see that one of the greatest stumb- 
ling blocks in the way has been the world 
Tefugee problem. 

i am concerned about the world refugee 
9 ees Tasos, First, I am con- 
cerne use of what will 0 
refugees if nothing is done. parsons co 
concerned because of what will happen to 
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the world if nothing is done. Third, I am 
concerned because of what will happen to 
me if nothing is done. 

Why am I concerned because of what will 
happen to the refugees? Let us look first at 
the refugee problem caused by the Second 
Worid War and the activities of the National 
Socialist Party in Germany and the Com- 
munist Party in Russia. As unrest grew and 
war approached, thousands of mechanics, 
factory workers, engineers, teachers, preach- 
ers, and farmers of eastern European coun- 
tries such as Poland, Austria, Latvia, and 
Bulgaria, fled or were taken from their 
homes. Most lived In concentration camps; 
many became slave laborers. Thousands of 
Jews were uprooted and subjected to brutal, 
cruel, and inhuman treatment. 

After the war, thousands returned to their 
homeland, Large numbers would not or 
could not go home. Many were in excellent 
health and able to emigrate to other lands. 
Through the displaced persons act, the 
United States admitted many refugees who 
could not have come otherwise because of 
a slight health defect. At the beginning of 
this year there remained only 28,000 “hard 
core” refugees in Europe. Now during World 
Refugee Year it is expected that all of the 
remaining 120 camps in Europe will be closed 
and the people integrated into new coun- 
tries. 

World Refugee Year is an intensive effort 
of 65 of the United Nations to give increased 
assistance to the millions of homeless scat- 
tered around the world, While much will be 
accomplished during World Refugee Year, 
especially In Europe, it will be far from a 
complete solution to the world refugee prob- 
lem. Rather, it should give us an increased 
awareness of the great problems that still 
remain in Africa, the Middle East and Asia, 

One hundred and eighty thousand Al- 
gerians who filed their country during the 
long war for independence now roam 
through Tunisia and Morocco. 

One million Arabs were displaced by the 
establishment of Israel in 1948. They are 
now a political football not only for the two 
nations immediately involved, but also for 
the United States and the other great powers. 
However, the fact remains that they are 
living under deplorable conditions. The 
United States and Britain contribute $30 
million annually, which is 90 percent of the 
relief money spent on these Arabs. 

Thirty million dollars may sound like a 
huge sum, but it amounts to only $30 worth 
of aid for each refugee each year. 

Hong Kong has as many people as the 
State of Minnesota, crowded into an area 
less than one two-hundredths the size of our 
State. One-third of these, about a million, 
are refugees from Communist China. Many 
live and die on the street. For thousands 
more “home” is a mere shack made of scraps 
of tin, bamboo, or wood. The most tragic 
of the numerous problems in this crowded 
area is the youth—one-third die before the 
age of 16, usually of tuberculosis, Many 
teenagers are hardened criminals, saying 
that it is the only way to survive. 

Similar, if not worse, conditions prevail 
in other parts of the world, especially in the 
Asian countries of India, Vietnam, Korea, 
and Macao. 

Why am I concerned because of what will 
happen to the world? We can clearly see 
that if nothing is done to alleviate the prob- 
lem, it continues to grow. We took action on 
the European refugee problem and we shall 
soon have almost completely eliminated it, 
but in Asia where we bave done very little, 
the problem continues to grow by leaps and 
bounds. This problem could very well be 
just the sore spot over which a devastating 
war could erupt. We also know that if we 
do not help these refugees to become re- 
habilitated, their talents will be ently 
lost to the world. The world cannot evade, 
or ignore the refugee problem. 
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Why am I concerned because of what will 
happen to me if nothing is done? I read in 
Genesis the question of Cain, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” The Bible clearly teaches 
that we are indeed our brothers’ keepers. We 
know that there is a God who will hold us 
responsible for our dealings with our 
brothers on earth. 

How then can we show our concern for 
these refugees? We can support the relief 
work program of our church or synagogue. 
We can encourage the Government to make 
a Careful evaluation of our refugee work and 
our immigration laws, which would result in 
& more positive approach to the refugee 
problem. 

Through a deep awareness and a genuine 
concern, great things were accomplished in 
Europe to eliminate the refugee problem, 
but, regretfully, the same cannot be said of 
Africa and Asia. The people of other coun- 
tries may differ from us in the color of thelr 
skin or in their form of worship, but dare we 
say that we have no responsibility for their 
welfare? The four freedoms have almost 
been attained in most of the countries of 
the Western World, but is that enough? We 
must not think that these ideals are im- 
possible and impractical for the rest of 
humanity. Most important, we cannot for- 
get for one moment that we are our 
brothers’ keepers. 


Wry I Am CONCERNED WITH THE WORLD 
REFUGEE PROBLEM 


(By Second Place Winner Linda Zimmer, 
Stearns County, St. Joseph, Minn.) 

Over 15 million people are living without 
a home, without a country, without hope. 
These are the refugees of Europe and Asia. 
Is there really no room for them on this 
earth, or is it that there is no room for them 
in our hearts? 

The World Refugee Year began July 1, 
1959, and will end June 30, 1960. The need 
for this effort was seen by four Englishmen 
who had toured European refugee camps in 
1958. They were horrified by what they saw. 
In some cases, one member of a family was 
too sick or too old to migrate. The others 
refused to leave this member behind, so all 
remained in the camp. In other instances, 
the refugees were unskilled workers whom 
no country wanted. 

In October 1956 the world had shown that 
it could open its heart to refugees. At this 
time a revolt was being staged in Hungary. 
After a few days of desperate and tragic 
fighting for freedom, the Hungarian stu- 
dents and workers were crushed by Soviet 
tanks, 

At the height of the fighting, thousands 
filed their homeland to escape Communist 
persecution. Many fied to Austria, and with- 
in 2 months the total of Hungarian refugees 
reached 200,000. 

Within 8 months nearly all had been re- 
settled with the help of Western nations. 
Here was a dramatic example of how free na- 
5 working together can help the home- 
ess. 

Yet you'll find millions of refugees in the 
Middle East, in southeast Asia, in India, and 
in scores of other places. They all have one 
thing in common, the desire to stop being 
a refugee. 

Refugee camps are spread across the 
world, They consist of barracks or mud 
huts, food is rationed in small portions. 
Disease is continuous because of the unsani- 
tary conditions, It is hard for us to imag- 
ine the life of a refugee when we live in com- 
fort. United Nations funds, plus help from 
churches and private welfare agencies, keep 
thousands of refugees from starving. But 
you, you the contributor, you are the refu- 
gees’ only hope. Agencies need your sup- 
port to continue their work. 

Money is not all that is needed. Clothing, 
food packages, and prayers can make you 
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& helper of the homeless. Two cents buys 
& day's milk ration for an Algerian refugee 
child. Two dollars provides supplementary 
feeding for 1 month for an undernourished 
Algerian child. Twenty dollars outfits any 
refugee for the winter. 

Meanwhile the refugees sit and wait. 
Many older men and women look forward to 
death. What else is there? 

Kaya, a 15-year-old Arab girl is typical of 
Many, Her wardrobe consists of one ragged 
Cotton dress and one burlap dress which she 
Uses when she hunts for bits of useful gar- 
bage along the streets. She doesn't go to 
school because there are no schools for refu- 
gees. The desire to learn is there but the 
fulfillment of that desire cannot be a reality. 
Kaya know this, yet she does not under- 
Stand the reason for her lack of food, cloth- 
ing, and a home. We who have all that 
Kaya may never have cannot give her a suffi- 
elent answer. Yet we can assure Kaya and 
Others like her that there is hope. For 
Without hope there is nothing. Our contri- 

tions and our awareness of these needy 
People can bring a smile to the cracked lips 
Sf a girl who seldom smiles. 

In Hong Kong there are 1 million Chinese 
retugees who have poured into the colony 
Since the Communists took power in 1949, 

v. one of every three persons in Hong 

is a refugee. For thousands of men, 

Women, and children, home is a shack made 

Of scraps of wood, tin, or bamboo. Three 

People rent a bed and take turns sleeping 
in it for B hours each. 

Why should I, a teenager, be concerned 
about this problem? My main reason for 
concern is the fact that 25 percent of these 
People are under 16 years of age. 

Today's younger generation will make up 
the world of tomorrow. But how can to- 
Morrow's generation be developed, and its 
leaders discovered if many of them are situ- 
Sted in refugee camps? 

I feel it is my duty to inform others of 
the need for helping refugees. This I can 
accomplish through my daily conversation 
and by participating in events such as this. 
Freedom of speech and press are not just 
Words in our Constitution. They are at my 
disposal if only I make use of them in the 
correct way. Once the American people are 
Made aware of this problem facing our Na- 
“on, half our battle is won. 

us who know freedom show our 

giving for the blessings bestowed upon 
Us by helping the refugees. After all, they 
are human, too. 


Oppose Glacier Peak Park 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON f- 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


* WESTLAND; Mr. Speaker, in 
ashington State we have about 9.7 
Million acres in six national forests. 
1 ee of these are in my district and 
€gislation introduced in the 86th Con- 
Son 7 1 nes ax these na- 
orests, but e econo of 
the district, gia 


Loge bapers in my district on March 14, 
860. The story is an indication of the 
Frowing opposition to any attempt to 
create a national park in the Glacier 
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Peak area situated in three of Washing- 
ton State’s national forests. 


STATE SPORTSMEN OPPOSE GLACIER PEAK 
PARE PROJECT 


Vancouver, WasH.—The Washington State 
Sportsmen’s Council voted active opposition 
Sunday to proposals for a national park in 
the Glacier Peake area of the north central 
Cascades, 

Two resolutions calling on the council to 
work against the park plan passed almost 
without a dissenting vote. 

Foes of the 1,600,000-acre park contend it 
would increase the amount of land on which 
nearly all forms of hunting are banned to 
nearly half of the State's total acreage. 

WANT MORE INFORMATION 


Action was deferred on a related resolu- 
tion asking council endorsement of a bill 
before Congress to create a wilderness area 
in the same north Cascades region. Dele- 
gates to the quarterly council meeting sald 
more information was needed on the bill. 


The Student Oath Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, Marck 23, 1960 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a series of 
editorials which I have received regard- 
ing the affidavit section of the National 
Defense Education Act. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the Springfield (Mass.) Sunday Re- 
publican, Dec. 27, 1969 
Tue STUDENT OATH ISSUE 


It seems hitherto to have been difficult in 
some quarters to grasp the essential facts of 
the so-called student oath Issue. But with 
President Eisenhower fayoring the repeal of 
the controversial clause and with Harvard 
and Yale conspicuously leading the way— 
although a number of smaller institutions 
had previously rejected Federal student aid 
because of that clause—the prospect seems 
good for the passage, at the coming ‘session 
of Congress, of the bill for repeal which Sen- 
ator KENNEDY vigorously promoted at the last 
session. 

The crux of the matter is-not the oath of 
allegiance. It is the peculler affidavit of be- 
lief, which no one except students receiving 
Federal aid is now required to sign, and 
which has been stricken out of other Federal 
legislation. The bill introduced at the last 
session by Senator Kennepr and Senator 
Cl. ank, of Pennsylvania, would have repealed, 
in its original form, both the affidavit of 
belief and the oath of allegiance. It was sò 
approved by the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare which reported it favor- 
ably 12 to 3. After debate, the bill was 
amended so as to retain the oath of alle- 
giance but to insist on the elimination of 
the affidavit of belief. In this form, which 
exactly fits President Eisenhower's statement 
at his press conference on December 2, the 
bill will come before Congress when it 
reconvenes/next month. 

The President declared himself categori- 
cally in favor of the affidavit’s repeal. But he 
saw no objection to the oath of allegiance. 
As reported by President A. Whitney Gris- 
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wold, of Yale, in one of the best and most 
careful analysis of the whole situation: “The 
colleges and universities are not protesting 
the oath of allegiance.” President Griswold 
adds: “By itself the oath is no’ more than 
an affirmation of the duties every citizen owes 
to his country. * * The disclaimer afidavit, 
on the other hand, extends beyond the basic 
law of the land into the realm of belief and 
conscience, where definitions are vague and 
actions become matters of debate.” 

Perhaps the most effective statement by 
President Griswold is this: “A natural reason 
for the position of the colleges and uniyversi- 
ties is that no one enjoys being doubted 
when everyone else is trusted.“ That is an 
exact statement of the present situation. 
The requirement of an affidavit of belief 
was dropped out of the Taft-Hartley Act by 
the so-called tough Labor Reform Act of this 
year for which the Senate voted 90 to 1. 
President Griswold further states: “Farmers, 
veterans, and beneficiaries of social security 
(to say nothing of other recipients of Fed- 
eral benefits) * have never had to make 
a disclaimer affidavit.” It is hardly to be 
wondered at that teachers and students in 
colleges and universities protest at being the 
only recipients of Federal aid who are now 
singled out and required to file affidavits as 
to their beliefs. It is as if they were the only 
ones in the entire country to be suspected. 
Instead of that, they are the very ones on 
whom we may well rest, throuhg the progress 
of education, our strongest hopes for the 
wisest and firmest establishment of freedom 
under constitutional government. 


[From the Toledo (Ohio) Blade Jan. 12, 
1960] 


REMOVE THE DISCLAIMER 


Senator Jomn F. Kennevr has said that 
he will press for early congressional action 
to remove the disclaimer affidavit from the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958, 
President Eisenhower has indicated that he 
feels the affidavit is not essential. And if 
Congress doesn't get bogged down in re- 
arguing a subject already thoroughly exam- 
ined at the last session, it ought to be able to 
end quickly most of the controversy over the 
so-called loyalty oath provisions which have 
been to educators an objectional aspect of an 
otherwise admirable Federal student loan 
program. 

Much of the confusion about the loyalty 
oath lies in lumping for public discussion 
under this heading two separate and distinct 
requirements of the act. One is that a stu- 
dent who gets a Federal loan must subscribe 
to an oath or affirmation that he will sup- 
port and defend the Constitution. The 
other is that he must execute an affidavit 
that he does not believe in, and is not a 
member of and does not support any organ- 
ization that believes in or teaches, the over- 
throw of the U.S. Government by force or 
violence or by any illegal or unconstitutional 
means. 

As the debate in Congress last year showed, 
the educational world’s principal opposition 
is not to the oath affirming loyalty but to 
the affidavit disclaiming disloyal thoughts 
and associations. And repeal of the affidavit, 
as distinct from the oath, should not be too 
difficult to achieve. Most Senators in their 
votes seemed to recognize the validity of the 
objections raised by a number of distin- 
guished colleges and universities to this 
feature. 

The two most salient of these objections, 
it seems to us, are that the affidavit is dis- 
criminatory in that it questions the beliefs 
of college students while those of other re- 
elplents of Federal loans go unquestioned, 
and that the affidavit's vague provisions 
crack the door to possible invasion of aca- 
demic freedom. 

Both the oath and affidavit were part of a 
section tacked on to the education act hast- 
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ily and without much consideration. Dis- 
carding the latter and letting the former 
stand, while in the nature of a compromise 
with those who think that verbal protesta- 
tions are an effective guarantee of loyalty, 
would at least permit the benefits of the 
Federal loan program to be received by stu- 
dents in colleges which decline on principle 
to participate in the loan program so long 
as the affidavit provision stands. 


{From the New York Herald Tribune, Feb. 
29, 1960] 


Mr. Nixon Hrrs THE AFFIDAVIT 


Vice President Nrxon, in response to a 
query from the heads of three midwestern 
universities, has declared himself in favor 
of repealing the controversial disclaimer 
affidavit required of applicants for federally 
aided student loans. This is the negative 
affidavit, in which each student applicant 
must specifically swear his innocence of any 
subversive thoughts or associations. 

As a nation we should have more faith in 
our college students than to single them out 
for any such disclaimer, as if the exposure 
to learning made them especially suspect. 
And we should have more faith in the 
strength of free institutions than to act as 
if an ordinary citizen's loyalty has to be, or 
can be, coerced. 

The President has already urged repeal of 
the offensive requirement; Senator KENNEDY 
has introduced a bill that would effect re- 
peal, The Vice President's support, hope- 
Tully, will help end this affront both to our 
colleges and to their students. 


From the Boston Herald, Mar. 8, 1960] 
THE BADGE or ANXIETY 


A government that Is forever requiring 
oaths of loyalty and allegiance from its citi- 
zens bears the face of an anxious afid worried 
government. It is fearful of reyolution and 
takes to looking into people's eyes to see the 
first symptoms of rebellion. 

The loyaty oath and Communist dis- 
claimer now exacted from college students 
seeking Government loans under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act are a badge of 
an American anxiety. They plainly suggest 
an uncertainty about the future of the 
country, a neurotic fear that sedition is dan- 
gerously prevalent. 

And not only dangerously prevalent, but so 
sinisterly concealed that it cannot be de- 
tected by ordinary vigtlance, but must be 
found by asking every citizen: “Will you 
swear you are not a traitor?” 

The oath-affidavit device is so badly suited 
to uncovering revolutionists that a govern- 
ment would hardly invoke it short of des- 
peration, 

It is a device so blackened in history by 
the oppressive tests of religious or political 
conformity that those who know the past 
well are the ones who most vigorously oppose 
the oath in the colleges. 

Alexander Hamilton was one who lived 
close to that past, and though he was no 
liberal, he denounced every loyalty oath. 

Such an oath, he said, “substitutes for 
the established and legal mode of investi- 
gating crimes and inflicting forfeitures, one 
that is unknown to the Constitution and 
repugnant to the genius of our laws.“ Such 
oaths invert the order of things, obliging 
the citizen to establish his innocence and 
holding out a bribe to perjury. 

The ordinary resources of criminal prose- 
cution ought to be enough to weed out any 
seditious student who might seek a Govern- 
ment loan. It ought not to be necessary 
to resort to the indirection of prosecution 
for perjury rather than for the substantive 


Senator Munpr has proposed an amend- 
2 to the Defense Education Act making 
re crime to t a loan while engaging 

any activity already prohibited under the 
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1940 Smith Act, which in turn makes it a 
crime to teach or advocate, or comspire to 
teach or advocate, violent overthrow of the 
Government, or to belong to a group having 
such an aim. This seems to pile crime on 
crime, but it at least makes an act and not 
the denial of an act the cause for prose- 
cution. 

A strong nation, a nation well founded 
in the principles of human justice and dig- 
nity—as we believe this Nation to be—ought 
not to need constantly to demand protesta- 
tions of loyaity from its citizens. It ought 
not to act the jealous lover, forever de- 
manding a statement of affection. 

This national display of anxiety is un- 
worthy of us. 


A Leader Dies: Jose Antonio de Aguirre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, with 
great regret I learned this morning that 
Jose Antonio de Aguirre, President of 
the Basque Republic in Exile, had died 
yesterday in Paris of a heart ailment. 

Determined, genial, democratic, Jose 
Aguirre was a proper and able leader of 
a great nation. He was my friend. I 
shall always cherish his memory. Two 
years ago at his invitation I visited 
Etchola, near St. Jean de Luz, France, 
on the Spanish border. There I met 
him and the other Basque leaders. Last 
year he visited in Washington and came 
up tomy office. 

Dr. Aguirre knew Latin America very 
well. He had friends everywhere. He 
and Dr. Jesus de Galindez had been good 
friends. We shared a lack of admira- 
tion for Dictator Franco and other ty- 
rents, including of course Trujillo. 

The Basques are a remarkable peo- 
ple. Jose Aguirre was a remarkable 
man. His spirit will live as long as 
there are men and women who cherish 
freedom and decency. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the obituary from the New York Times, 
March 23, 1960: 

JOSÉ ANTONIO DE AGUIRRE Dies; BASQUE LEAD- 
ER OPPOSED FRANCO—HEAD OF GOVERNMENT- 
IN-EXILE WAS ASSOCIATE OF GALINDEZ— 
TAUGHT AT COLUMBIA 
Paris, March 22—José Antonio de Aguirre, 

who was head of the Basque Republican 

Government during the Spanish Civil War, 

died here today of a heart allment, He was 

56 years old. 

Dr. Aguirre was appointed head of the 
Basque Government when the Spanish Re- 
publican Government in Madrid granted au- 
tonomy to the Basque Province. Though a 
devout Catholic, he was one of the most 
active and forceful opponents of General- 
issimo Francisco Francos regime. 

During World War II he spent 2 years m 
New York as @ professor of history at Co- 
lumbia University. 

WORKED WITH GALINDEZ 

As president of the Basque Government- 
in-Exile, Dr. Aguirre had worked closely 
with Dr. Jesus Galindez, who disappeared 
mysteriously on March 12, 1956. Dr. Gal- 
indez had been a registered agent of the 
Basque here and an instructor at Columbia 
University. 


March 2 


During the investigation of Dr. Galindez’ 
disappearance, Dr. Aguirre that 
$1,016,000 collected by the missing man for 
Basque Government use had all been ac- 
counted for and that the Galindez accounts 
had been “meticulously kept.” 

Dr. Aguirre was elected president of the 
Basque proyinces on October 7, 1936. During 
the Spanish Civil War, he was quoted often 
as describing the Nationalists under General- 
issimo Franco as opponents of. everything 
prized by the Basques—their language, cus- 
toms and political aspirations. 

Basque support of the Loyalists (Repub- 
licans), however, was attributed more to 
racial aspiration for autonomy than to 
sympathy with Loyalist politics, The 
Basques were said at the time to have chosen 
the alliance with Madrid as the lesser of two 
evils. It was said further that the religious 
issue apparently played a comparatively 
small part in the Basque stand. 

After the Nationalist victory, Dr. Aguirre 
escaped to France, When the Germans drove 
through that country he fled to Belgium, 
and for a time took refuge in the Chilean 
Legation in Brussels. In France he was with 
a group of Basque refugees who were under 
fire near Dunkerque. 

From Belgium, Dr. Aguirre went to Ger- 
many and escaped from the Nazis by going 
through their country in disguise. Later he 
went to Switzerland and to Sweden, where 
he boarded a cargo ship under an assumed 
name and sailed to Brazil. 

Dr. Aguirre did not reveal his true identity 
until he had crossed the border to Uruguay. 
He was in Montevideo in 1941 when the late 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Co- 
lumbia University, announced his appoint- 
sen as a lecturer on Spanish history and 

W. 

In a book he wrote, “Escape Via Berlin,“ 
published in 1944, Dr. de Aguirre told how 
he posed as a Panamanian, with a newly 
cultivated personality and mustache, in the 
German capital and was helped by Pan Amer- 
ican diplomats to reach Sweden. Help came 
also from the Swedish Social Democrats. who 
cut red tape with aid from the British. 


Missouri Sets Example 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, the 
Senate has been occupied for sever 
weeks with the civil rights debate, par- 
ticularly with the right of all citizens to 
vote. The Rolla (Mo.) Daily Herald calls 
attention to another side of voting. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Rolla (Mo.) Datly Herald; Mar. 
14, 1960] 
Missovrr Sers EXAMPLE 

Before long many well motivated organi- 
gations will begin prodding the American 
citizenry to get out and vote in record num 
bers this year, 

They'll be trying to stir the lazy, the indif- 
ferent, and the preoccupied. And they 
should try. The privilege of voting in ® 
free society is too rare a possession to be 
shrugged off. ; 

But even the most earnest and the most 
successful exhorters will not be able to do 
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much about the millions who will be dis- 
franchised this year because they have moved 
recently and have not yet met residence re- 
quirements for voting in their new location. 

In far too many States, the requirement is 
a solid year of residence. Only a few, Ohio 
(49 days), California (54), Missouri (60), 
have cut this to levels that are sensible for a 
vast, mobile population like America's. 

In any given year, from 80 to 35 million 
Americans change residence, a substantial 
Proportion from one State to another. It 
defies reason why they should be put out of 
Action for a year as voters. 

Au of the States might well follow the 
example of Ohio, California, and Missouri, 


A Realistic Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, faced as we 
are with a burdensome, scandalous sur- 
Plus accumulation of wheat, everyone 
Stems to be spending more time trying 
to place the blame than in solving the 
Problem. 

I am happy to see that both President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson have taken the broader view. 
They have repeated that this is a prob- 
lem national in scope. It is not a Re- 
Publican problem nor a Democratic prob- 
lem and its solution will not be provided 
by either party working in partisanship. 
It will only be resolved by both parties 
Working together in the national interest. 

Unfortunately, some of my colleagues 
&cross the aisle do not approach the 
Wheat surplus with the same attitude. 
They hammer away, day after day, try- 
ing to take the shoe of responsibility off 
their party’s foot and put it on the GOP. 

I am happy to note that some of our 
leading newspaper editorial columns are 
not mixed up in their history and do not 
Mind calling a spade, a spade. I submit 
to your attention an editorial from the 
February 16 edition of the San Diego 
Union entitled, “A Realistic Farm Pro- 
Sram": 

No act FORMULA—A REALISTIC Farm 

PROGRAM 

President Eisenhower has made it clear in 
R message to Congress there is no magic 
formula for giving American farmers all the 
Prosperity they want and deserve. He 
Pledged, however, his determination to work 
Gut the best possible farm program without 
Claiming it is any panacea. 

The Chief Executive promised Congress he 
Would approve whatever it enacts within a 
tramework which recognizes realistic price 
Support levels and avoids direct Federal 
Subsidy programs. 

Mr. Eisenhower's message reminds us that 
in this election year there is certain to be 
Considerable agitation over farm legislation 
and policy. So it ts not too early to lay on 
the line some of the facts concerning this 
traditionally controversial issue. 

Remember, when you hear Members of 
Congress criticize them, that the current 
Price support and production laws don't 
Tepresent Republican farm policy. 

Basically, these laws date back to 1933. 

ey were intended to meet the crisis of a 
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worldwide depression, Their purpose was to 
help farmers by raising prices they recelved 
for food and fiber. The basic idea was to 
create an artificial scarcity. 

Then at the start of World War II, this 
policy of a scarcity was reversed to meet 
food demands created by global conflict. 
Price supports were raised to a high level 
during the war emergency and their con- 
tinuation for 2 years beyond the war was 
assured. 

But—and here's where the trouble 
started—in 1948, 1950, and 1952, three suc- 
cessive Congresses Tailed to remove the war- 
time level of price supports, despite the orig- 
inal intention of a 2-year postwar limit. 
Hence production, began to exceed demand. 
This is the root of our present farm troubles. 

During 22 of the 26 years encompassed by 
this legislative history, Congress was con- 
trolled by the party now in the majority, the 
Democrats. The Republicans held party 
responsibility only during 1947-48 and again 
in 1953-54. 

Thus virtually all present farm legislation 
governing price supports and production 
controls was written by the Democrats. 

They apparently are satisfied with the 
present farm program, for they have the 
votes in Congress to change it and have not 
done so, Yet the Democrats complain about 
what they call the Eisenhower farm program 
and blame their favorite whipping boy, Agri- 
culture Secretary Benson. 

Remember these facts as farm legislation 
becomes an increasingly greater issue in the 
months ahead. 


Your Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
real impact of the administration's 
tight-money policy is in the family budg- 
et of the average wage earner. 

The editors of the Machinist, official 
weekly newspaper of the International 
Association of Machinists, have, in an 
editorial in their March 10, 1960, issue, 
illustrated most clearly what high inter- 
est rates and tight money mean to their 
members. The plain fact, as the editors 
say, is that it has cost a family with a 
25-year loan on a $12,000 home $1,800 
more in interest over the life of the mort- 
gage because of increased interest rates 
secured by this administration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial. entitled “Your 
Money,” be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Your Moner 

A lot of union members have been adding 
up the interést payments they made last year. 
That April 15 deadline for filing income tax 
returns is not too far off. 

For most of us the largest Item of interest 
we phy is for the mortgage on the house, 
Adding it up, the homebuyer ls amazed that 
so much of each payment goes for interest, 
so little for principal. 

The union member may not realize It, but 
‘at this point he has run smack Into the high 
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interest, “tight money“ policy of the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

This is the policy that Leon Keyserling, 
former chairman of the President's Council 
of Economic Advisers, calls a “bonanza for 
bankers.” Keyserling explained just why in 
simple ABC terms at the IAM’s international 


staff conference last week at Chicago, Here 
are some examples he cited: 
Go back to your mortgage. Suppose it's 


a 25-year loan on the typical $12,000 home 
that so many families are buying. Because 
of the increase in interest rates since 1953— 
the tight money policy—those families are 
going to pay $1,800 more interest over the 
life of the mortgage than they would have 
paid if the 1952 rates had remained in 
effect. 

Take another example. Let's add up all 
the interest obligations American have ac- 
cumulated over the 7 years. This 
Includes interest on the Federal debt, State 
and local communities’ debt, and individual 
debts for homes, farms, cars, and other so- - 
called durable goods. 

This bill for interest is $10 billion higher 
over the 7 years than America would have 
owed if the interest rates of 1952 had re- 
mained in effect. 


As Leon Keyserling points out, the admin- 
istration hails its tight-money policy as a 
preventive for inflation. But inflation can't 
possibly develop with more than 4 million 
Americans out of work and the Nation's in- 
dustrial system operating at considerably be- 
low capacity. Tight money is making it more 
difficult for smaller firms to create jobs and 
expand production. 

Keyserling says that about the only in- 
fiation going on is the ballooning of the 
profits of the banks from the excessive in- 
terest payments. s 

It seems to us that it would be a good idea 
this election year to find out just which of 
the candidates proposes to continue this 
tight money, bankers’ bonanza policy. We're 
going to be paying on that mortgage for a 
long, long time to come. 


Toward a Peak of Excellence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BYRON C. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent I 1 
insert in the Appendix of the RECORD an 
outstanding address by Chancellor Ches- 
ter M. Alter delivered at the Founders 
Day banquet, University of Denver, 
March 7, 1960. We, in Colorado, are 
delighted to have such an excellent 
chancellor, He has made much progress 
in bringing the University of Denver 
forward in the field of education. This 
address was delivered on the 96th anni- 


versary of this outstanding university. I 


know it will be of great interest to all 
who are concerned with private institu- 
tions of higher education. The address 
is as follows: ; 
TOWARD A PEAK OF EXCELLENCE 
(Address by Chancellor Chester M. Alter, 

Founders’ Day, University of Denver, March 

7, 1960) 

On this occasion, Founders’ Day, we gather 
to honor those who through the years, in a 
variety of ways have founded, nurtured, and 
sustained this institution. It is proper that 
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we should do this. At your plates you have 
found a replica of the document which set 
the beginning of this university, and which 
contains the names of those who were re- 
sponsible for its founding. Down through 
the years trustees, chancellors, professors, 
staff members, students, alumni, and friends 
have made their contributions. They, too, 
should be recognized and remembered. 

But as I read the history of this institu- 
tion, I am impressed by one certain fact, 
that those who have made the major contri- 
butions to its growth were, of all things, not 
persons prone to look backward; they were 
men and women who kept their eyes on the 
future, on what lay ahead. And so tonight 
I know of no better way to honor those who 
are responsible for our being together here 
in this university than to follow in their 
footsteps, to look ahead, to think with you 
about the great challenges yet to be met, 
That mission I hope I have defined as the 
title of my address tonight, “Toward a Peak 
of Excellence.” 

For those of us who live near mountain 
country and who drive on easy roads to lofty 
heights, it is difficult to believe that only re- 
cently in the history of mankind have 
mountains been other than foreboding pin- 
nacles shrouded in mystery and darkness, 
To ancient peoples the mountains were con- 
sidered to be not a part of this earth but 
rather a sort of half-world between the 
earth and sky, the home of gods and demons, 
no place for mortal man, James Uliman, in 
his fascinating book, “the Age of Mountain- 
eering,” tells us that less than 200 years ago, 
any traveler compelled by circumstances to 
cross the lowest of the Alpine passes set out 
in mortal terror, his soul already commended 
to his God, not so much because of high- 
waymen that might well beset him on those 
deserted heights as for the probability of his 
encounter with a demon, a dragon, or the 
ghost of Pontius Pilate, 

Slowly, however, Ullman tells us, as the 
18th century came to a close, As in every 
sphere of human thought and activity the 
bonds of ancient tradition were broken, as 
frontiers were pushed back with dazzling ra- 
pidity, man looked about him with fresh and 
eager eyes. Then the towering Alps, which 
had for countless centuries moved him only 
to awe and terror, now suddenly became a 
challenge, beckoning him to try his new- 
found knowledge, his skill, and his courage.” 

Today there are few peaks that have not 
given up their secrets. It is a rare and hap- 
py breed of men who climb our mountains. 
Why do they climb? Why do men turn their 
backs on the easy security of their dally lives 
to face the wind, the ice, the snow, the 
crumbling rock, the avalanche, the danger, 
and the death? 

“The answer to this riddle,” Uliman tells 
us, “is simply this. The men of the moun- 
tains climb because that is the way they are 
made. Scanning the heights, they see more 
‘than rock and ice and snow and the immense 
blue emptiness of the sky. They see, too, a 
great challenge to their own qualities as men; 
a chance to conquer their own weakness, ig- 
norance, and fear. They have found the di- 
vine harmony and simplicity of the natural 
world, and themselves, as men, alive in it, 
a part of it. The mountaineering spirit lies 
not in what men do, but in what they are— 
in the raising of their eyes and the lifting of 
their hearts.” 

I have dealt this long on man, and the 
mountains which once he feared but which 
now he climbs in high adventure, because 
I think there is a parallel if we are to take 
seriously the mission of the university as 
being that which titles this address: Toward 
& Peak of Excellence.” The parallel is in- 
triguing. 

For countless centuries man’s attitude to- 
ward knowledge resembled to a remarkable 
degree his fear of the mountains. Live in 
the . of what you now know; pass on 
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without question the precepts you have 
learned; ascend the foothills only if you 
must, but let no man come up into the 
mountains where the gods dwell. The age 
of enlightenment, of inquiry, came slowly 
and those Galileos who edged their way up- 
ward into-the shrouded mysteries to see what 
they could find, found principally great pen- 
alty for their irreverent adventure, And 
then, with almost bewlldering suddenness, 
these fetters were struck off and man with 
high adventure began the dazzling explora- 
tion of his world, of himself, and of his 
society; his limitations only those that lay 
within himself. 

The parallel continues. Today the moun- 
tain peaks that fall beneath the pitons and 
the crampons of the mountain men do not 
fall easily. Those who do climb are only 
those who must, They are those who ache 
with challenge and who, when defeated, 
whisper through cracked and wind-burned 
lips, “I'll get you yet.“ > 

And it is equally true that the peak to- 
ward which we aspire in higher education is 
not one that can be easily accomplished by 
wishful thinking. The task will be difficult, 
and dangerous. No easy highways to this 
crest. We have in the 95 years of our his- 
tory already reached the high country and 
even this far the way has been hard, has been 
achieved only by devotion and dedication on 
the part of all who have worked in this great 
enterprise. It would be easy and safe and 
pleasant to stop here, and such a decision 
could,~perhaps, be justified. We are good 
enough. Security is is within our grasp. 
Here we could with modest effort long sur- 
vive, indeed usefully survive; and to the 
valley dwellers this is perhaps enough. Why, 
then, press on to the peaks, the peaks of 
excellence? The impulse I believe is the 
same that drives the mountain men, We will 
press on because we must. The good is not 
enough. To men who would adventure in 
the mountain ranges of the mind, there can 
be no turning back. Whatever the horizons, 
they are too small; whatever the accomplish- 
ment, it is not enough; whatever heights have 
been scaled, others lie beyond. We will strive 
for this peak of excellence—because we must. 

There Ís yet another parallel. 

Great mountain climbing is never an aft- 
ernoon excursion. It Is the result of years 
of preparation, of meticulous care, of well- 
laid plans. We read with interest how, in 
the great and successful assault on Mount 
Everest, level by level assault camps were 
set up, secured, provisioned, and then above 
them other camps, and then still others. 
Personnel, equipment, provisions, The lo- 
gistics of such an assault are fascinating. 
And, always, there is plan. The configuration 
of the peak has Jong been studied. The 
glacial routes assessed, The treacherous 
cornices appraised. The scaling of these 
peaks is then no accident. The assault in 
every sense is the final execution of a mas- 
ter plan. 

So too must we, as we move toward this 
great peak of excellence, chart our way. 
The crest toward which we climb must be 
identified, our resources numbered, our plans 
prepared, our methods appraised, the path 
we intend to take carefully charted. This 
we are doing and will continue to do, and 
tonight I would like to share with you at 
least the outlines of our goals, our progress 
and our master plan, here at this, your Uni- 
versity of Denver. 

What, first of all, is the nature of the 
peak of excellence that challenges us? 

Two major problems confront us today 
in higher education, The first and by all 
odds the most urgent is the critical and 
perilous struggle that through our lifetimes 
will continue between the free world and the 
forces of totalitarianism. Grim as it is at 
present, I hear no thoughtful and authori- 
tative voice that promises us some surcease; 
instead we are told that the forces of the 
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enemy will grow stronger; that in our demo- 
cratic societies we have not even begun to 
face up to the realities of the coming strug- 
gle. Against this enemy then the forces of 
freedom must marshal every strength, The 
strongest of these can be our inteltectual 
powers, and our finest armor the moral and 
spiritual ‘resources of responsible free men. 
We must if we are to survive develop a na- 
tion of responsible citizens, capable of evolv- 
ing through democratic processes great and 
dynamic leadership. In this necessity, higher 
education shoulders an enormous responsi- 
bility. Never has the need for quality in 
education been so imperative as now and 
through the decades that lie ahead. 

Concomitant with this challenge, how- 
ever, there is another problem. In a sense. 
this is the problem of numbers: Because 
of a variety of forces which are already in 
motion, colleges and universities in concert 
face the gigantic fact that 10 years from 
now their student populations will have 
more than doubled; some extend the num- 
bers far beyond that proportion. The often ` 
mentioned population explosion is par- 
tially responsible for this fact. In addition. 
however, a growing economic base has made 
it possible for a greater percentage of young 
men and women to attend college than ever 
before. This fact we all applaud, as do we 
applaud the added fact that the growing 
realization of the importance of higher edu- 
cation has made avallable from public and 
private funds huge sums for scholarships- 

But still another force is operative, and 
this one, though seemingly ineyitable, gives 
us cause for concern. This is a growing 
so-called democratization of the intellectual 
base and of the function of higher educa- 
tion. More and more the justification of 
higher education has been expressed in terms 
of added income, better jobs, a higher level 
of postgraduation employment; and more 
and more there has crept into the curricu- 
lums of higher education those courses and 
departments and schools that are designed to 
Prepare a hopeful student for his initial 
entrance into a career. We have been prone 
to tell ourselves that these students, because 
of their employment interests, have thus 
been exposed to at least some of the li- 
erating influences” of a college education 
that otherwise they would have entirely 
missed. But we have learned to our sorrow 
that such courses and departments breed 
still others, until today in higher education 
we face a vast proliferation of such subject 
matter, most of it professional but all to? 
much of it at the lower level of vocational 
training. 

Whatever the wisdom or the propriety or 
the value of these various trends may be, 
the results are unarguable—the college pop- 
ulation over the next decade promises to all 
but engulf our educational institutions. 

As difficult as this problem may seem, par- 
ticularly against the backdrop of the new 
urgency of our major task, I see in our uni- 
quely American dual system of higher edu- 
cation the machinery to meet this growing 
challenge, if both the tax-supported public 
institutions on the one hand and the pri- ` 
vate, independent institutions on the other: 
vigorously supported and adequately fi- 
nanced, set about the performance of their 
unique tasks. These I would define in broad 

“generalization as follows: £ 

To the tax-supported institution must fall 
the major burden of the onslaught of num- 
bers and the concurrent expanding range 
of narrow needs that require an ever-increas- 
ing assortment and variety of courses, I am 
sure that most administrators of these in- 
stitutions will exert every effort to modify 
this trend and to contain it within reason- 
able limits. I also know, however, that con- 
stituencies will be served wherever the tax 
dollar goes and although the serving of these 
relatively narrow needs of growing numbers 
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of persons is not the only, perhaps not even 
& major obligation of publicly supported in- 
Stitutions, it is surely they that should be 
Principally charged with this task. 

To the independent university, then, falls 
another obligation. This I would define as 
the attainment and the nurturing of great 
Peaks of excellence in those relatively few 
intellectual, cultural and professional areas 
deemed most vital to the undergirding of a 
free society. This they should do by pro- 
Viding for relatively limited numbers of 
intellectually exceptional students extraor- 

opportunity to develop themselves 
to their greatest potential in those areas in 
Which the undergirding necessity is the de- 
velopment of the life of the mind. 

This I believe to be the special mission 
of the University of Denver and toward 
the accomplishment of this mission I be- 
lleve our major energy should be expended. 

There is a special dimension to the pro- 
Priety, indeed the urgency, of making this 
dur mission. If, as I have said, this task 
Of excellence is one of the special missions 
ot the Independent university, then it must 
by reasons of geography be the unique re- 
Sponsibility of the University of Denver. 
The independent university flourishes in 
New England and along the Atlantic sea- 

d; there are many in the South and 
in the Middle West, several along the Pa- 
cific coast. But in this great 12-State area 
Of the high plains and the Rocky Mountains 
there is but one, and that the University 
Of Denver. In a very real sense then the 
full accomplishment of this character, the 
Achievement of this peak of excellence, is 
Our special obligation to higher education 
in this fast developing heartland of the 
United States. 

This, then, is the nature of the peak we 
Would ascend. This in vast generalization 
4s our goal. How then are we preparing, 
Must we prepare, for the accomplishment 
ot this herculean task? 

I have said that we will operate on the 
of selectivity of exceptional students. 
principle is even now being applied. 

my annual report you will find a descrip- 
tion of our present methods of selection, all 

upon such criteria as college board 
examinations, academic records and if need 
be, personal interviews. Let it be noted that 

t autumn our rejection of applications 
Was 44 percent higher than those of the year 
before, although our total enrollment in- 
creased by only 6 percent. The process of 
Selectivity is taking place. 

at are our plans for the future? On 
the basis of present standards of admission, 
and against the general trends in college 
Populations, I would predict that an enroll- 
Ment of from 15,000 to 20,000 students 
Would be entirely possible. How large do 
We propose to be? I envisage for the Uni- 
Versity of Denver not 20,000 students, but 
Tather a limitation in size to some 8,000 
Students, 80 percent of whom would be full 

me, regularly enrolled. I would further 
envisage that about 1,800 of our total popu- 
lation would be enrolled in our graduate 
Programs, 600 of these in our college of 
law. I would propose that about 3,800 stu- 
denta will be the maximum size of our col- 
ege of arts and sciences, including certain 
Professional fields such as education; that 
business administration there will be in 
the neighborhood of 1,900, in engineering 
around 500. I firmly believe that to ac- 
complish and maintain the excellence we 
desire and for economic reasons, we must 
hold our total student body this far in num- 
below the levels of probable applica- 
tions for admission. 

We must be equally selective as we build 
Our faculty to meet this rise in student num- 
bers and intellectual ability. This indeed 
la our most important and our most 
dificult task. We must maintain a healthy 
Student-faculty ratio but the usual teach- 
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ing load of the average faculty member must 
be no more than 10 hours, rather than the 
present 15. Through increased and thought- 
ful use of teaching fellows, however, and 
through new and effective technologies of 
communication, I am convinced we can ma- 
tertally enlarge that extraordinary degree 
of intimacy between faculty and students 
that must be found at senior and graduate 
levels and which is already one of the great 
hallmarks of instruction at the University 
of Denver. 

I see as an optimum distribution of fac- 
ulty rank, approximately 37 percent full 
professors, 25 percent associate professors; 
the rest at the rank of assistant professor 
or the rapidly disappearing rank of in- 
structor, Our full professors must be only 
those who by their efforts have distin- 
guished themselves as scholar-teachers, and 
who day by day continue to build into the 
character of the university that intellectual 
maturity, that gentle wisdom which Is the 
inevitable heritage of their long devotion 
to the life of the mind. The achievement 
of this rank should be difficult—but it should 
be rewarding. Our associate professors 
should be, as generally they are the coun- 
try over, vigorous and energetic scholars, 
testing their scholarship through publica- 
tion, initiating those programs in the uni- 
versity which eventually grow to great stat- 
ure. No one should be brought into this 
rank who does not give great promise of such 
scholarly activity as to eventually merit the 
rank of full professor. These men and 
women, our professors and our associate pro- 
fessors, are our richest resource. It is this 
area of strength that at all costs must be 
maintained, encouraged, and protected. 

As this faculty is built to meet the chal- 
lenge that we face, two obligations are para- 
mount. First, and by all odds the most 
important, we must develop programs of 
such high excellence that they invite the 
participation of established and potential 
scholars, And second, we must acquire the 
resources needed to offer some measure of 
just compensation. Without this latter, pro- 
grams cannot be maintained, but without 
the former, without the presence of intel- 
lectual excitement, without the atmosphere 
of learning, scholars such as we desire can- 
not be secured nor kept, no matter what the 
financial reward. The scholars among our 
present faculty are evidence that certain 
programs at the University of Denver, pres- 
ent and potential, are powerfully compelling 
attractions, even though economically we 
have as yet no bargaining power at all. But 
if we are to attain the peak of excellence, 
this poverty of compensation must come to 
an end. I am firmly committed to the policy 
that in our future, all reward must be de- 
termined by the evident contributions of 
each faculty member to the intellectual 
community that we now have and that we 
are determined to bulid. I am equally com- 
mitted, however, to the firm intent that by 
the centennial “year of 1963-64, for those 
who measure up to the obligations of their 
rank, present salaries on the average should 
be doubled, 

Exceptional students and an exceptional 
faculty, if these are not part and parcel of 
our plan, let us here and now turn away 
from any assault on that towering peak of 
high excellence. 

What of our programs? What charts are 
there for the gaining of this hoped-for sum- 
mit? ‘These, I have said, are to be based 
upon a selection of those areas of study— 
intellectual, cultural, and professional—most 
vital to the undergirding of a free society. 

Tonight I have no time to name the pro- 
grams, one by one. But I would like to sug- 
gest a few yardsticks that may be used to 
determine the propriety of an academic 
program at the University of Denver. 

First, every program that is to be main- 
tained or inaugurated at the University of 
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Denver should be rooted and grounded in 
intellectual content. Moreover, it should be 
of such a nature that profound insights into 
the discipline of each pi can be 
achieved through continuing research. In 
addition, every should be capable 
of significantly enriching important areas of 
knowledge and understanding, that through 
its study meaningful horizons can be pushed 
back through inquiry, creativity, imagina- 
tion, and perseverance, I think it is appar- 
ent, then, that at the core of all such pro- 
grams are the traditional disciplines of the 
liberal arts and sciences, which deal with 
the nature of man, his social arrangements, 
and the physical world in which he exists. 

Already, of course, our paths have been 
charted in this direction. Our college of 
business administration, I am proud to say 
has made significant and important strides 
in this direction, By comparison with other 
such colleges in the Nation, its faculty has 
developed to a unique degree professional 
studies within the framework of intellectual 
content, devoted to the comprehensive un- 
derstanding of the economic, industrial and 
commercial climate of our society and in- 
creasingly rigorous in discipline. Much the 
same can be said of our college of engineer- 
ing and of most of the professionally ori- 
ented programs within the college of arts 
and sciences. 

I am sure that these trends will continue, 
that there will be a further permeation of 
these programs by the liberal arts, that to a 
decreasing degree will special attention to 
the peculiar problems of any small segment 
of our business or professional world be per- 
mitted to obscure the student's opportunity 
to gain a better understanding of himself, 
his physical environment, and the structures 
of society which man has created. 

In a society in which the business and pro- 
fessional man seems to play an ever-increas- 
ingly important role, in which he is so often 
called upon to make important judgments 
in areas outside of his professional knowl- 
edge, we cannot afford to develop professional 
men and women who are scientifically illit- 
erate, naive in the social sciences or inept 
in those areas of understanding, the human- 
ities, that affect our value judgments and 
our tastes. 


There are, in a sense, two other interre- 
lated dimensions of our programs that must 
be kept in mind. These I would describe as 
their richness and their degree of concen- 
tration or depth. As the intellectual ca- 
pacity of the average student increases, and 
as within our student body exceptionally 
capable young men and women are identi- 
fied, I believe it to be our obligation to in- 
crease the extent of the areas of knowledge 
with which they should come in contact, or 
the depth of those experiences, or both, 
Once again this process has already begun, 
Beginning next fall, for example, we will 
launch our centennial scholars program. 
This is designed for exceptional entering 
freshmen in all undergraduate colleges. 
Through advanced placement, accelerated 
learning, special colloquia, independent 
study, directed reading and research, these 
young men and women will be given special 
challenge equal to their exceptional ability. 
This has been called our centennial scholars 
program because these young men and 
women will graduate with our centennial 
class in the spring of 1964. Already, how- 
ever, as work on this program has moved 
ahead, there is planning underway to offer a 
similar p. for the class that enters in 
1961 and 1962 and 1963. Iam confident that 
as we approach our centennial year of 1964 
the intellectual level of the average student 
will haye so materially increased and our 
drive for excellence will have reached such 
proportions that what is now a special pro- 

for unusual students will have become, 
with modification, the normal program for 
our average student; and that for those al- 
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together unusual entering freshmen of the 
year 1964, programs of yet greater excitement 
and challenge will have been prepared. 

Development of depth of study in our pro- 
grams is closely related to their potential 
richness. The easiest measure of such depth 
is, I presume, the extent of the work in any 
program which is available beyond that re- 
quired for the baccalaureate degree. Let me 
begin by saying that, with a few exceptions, 
any field that is legitimate for undergraduate 
study ought to be of such proportion as to 
merit potential graduate work through the 
level of the doctorate. I am, therefore, cer- 
tain that we must prepare to increase our 
present areas of doctoral study, being cer- 
tain, however, that the resources of each 
area are entirely adequate for such advanced 
scholarship. We must have available the 
scholarly staff, the library, the laboratories 
and the other facilities that can enable and 
encourage a young man or woman to set out 
on what should be an exciting though often 
lonely adventure that leads to the legitimate 
doctoral degree. 

Yes, permeating our programs there must 
be that richness and that depth of scholar- 
ship which alone can create that peculiar 
excitement to be found in the true climate 
of learning. In this direction, of course, we 
are already moving. Only this year we have 
extended our doctoral studies to additional 
areas in the College of Arts and Sciences; 
we have given much time and attention to 
the bolstering of other master’s programs 
(which we hope will soon lead to doctoral 
studies); we have taken initial steps toward 
reduction of faculty loads to encourage ad- 
ditional activity in research and creative 
work. The charts are being drawn, the routes 
outlined, the strategy mapped. We are de- 
termined that our continuing assault on the 
highest peak of excellence will not be 
blunted or turned back. 

Even as in mountain climbing, so, too, in 
our adventure, the problem of logistics is a 
difficult one. The procuring, the upkeep, the 
intelligent use, and the functional design of 
necessary equipments may well make or 
break such an enterprise. Though ideas in 
universities do not come from bricks and 
mortor and research does not spring spon- 
taneously from test tubes, serious limita- 
tions in such physical properties do tragically 
limit the scholarly and creative capacities 
of our scholars and artists, both student and 
faculty. There is heartening evidence, how- 
ever, that here, too, the university is “on its 
way.” These past years have been exciting 
ones, for they have seen a committed dollar 
volume of building which exceeds that of 
the entire previous history of the university. 
Highly important to the new character of 
our students, who now in great majority 
come from outside our State, is housing. 
Two new residence halls costing $1.7 million 
and housing 432 men and women were dedi- 
cated last year. Right now, on the drawing 
board are plans for several more such halls 
and, if present plans meet no unexpected 
reversal, ground for the first of these will be 
broken in 1981. 

In the area of academic life, you know of 
the $1,250,000 grant by the Boettcher Foun- 
dation, the largest such grant in the State’s 
history, for the construction of the first three 
units of he Boettcher Center for Science, 
Engineering, and Research, which will permit 
a new, exciting, and unusual integrated pro- 
gram in these three areas. Construction on 
this great project will begin next fall. John 
Greene Hall, a new engineering-research fa- 
cility, is already in use. 

The University Law Center, which will not 
only house our law school but which also 
will be the center of legal activity in this 
great region, is moving rapidly through con- 
struction and will be ready for use next year. 

And on the drawing boards are plans for 
other buildings which I am confident will 

constructio: 


soon be in 
and with heartening oa are moving. 
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Behind all such development, however, as 
well as behind our plans for scholarly peaks 
of excellence, looms that inevitable and 
highly American symbol, the dollar sign. In 
the area of dollar support, as in other areas, 
the last decade at the university has seen 
progress of such remarkable dimensions as to 
demand national attention. 

I am firmly of the opinion, however, as I 
review these past 10 years, that the near 
miraculous growth in the dollar support of 
this institution can be attributed not alone 
to the devotion, the energy, the dedication, 
and-the faith of such wonderful groups as 
our trustees, our alumni, our business com- 
munity, the Methodist Church, and our many 
other friends. It is also the result of a de- 
termined effort on the part of the university 
to assume its proper role as that of an inde- 
pendent university, devoted to programs of 
importance and high quality, girding itself 
for this mission that I am describing tonight, 
the vigorous assault toward peaks of excel- 
lence. I am equally convinced that as we 
fix our eyes on this single purpose and move 
unwaveringly toward this goal that the 
emerging character of the University of Den- 
ver will command those dollars necessary to 
its task. 

The picture, it seems to me, is clear. 
Where 10 years ago, unrestricted corporation- 
foundation giving was $25,000, last year it 
was over 10 times this amount. Where a 
decade ago annual unrestricted alumni con- 
tributions amounted to $8,000, last year they 
were $44,000, and this year the goal is $100,- 
000. Where 10 years ago support from the 
Methodist Church was only $1,000, this year 
it is 33 times as much. When to this is 
added all other gifts and grants, the sum 
total for this past year given in support of 
the University of Denver amounted to nearly 
$3 million, 128 percent over that of the year 
before. Yes, the logistics of the University 
of Denver's determined assault on a peak of 
excellence is demonstrably possible. For as 
we doggedly ascend these difficult heights 
toward that fixed and unalterable goal, the 
pride, the affection, yes, and the common- 
sense of the enlarging community which 
thus we serve to highest purpose will pour 
our in generous abundance the resources 
that excellence requires. Of this fact I am 
supremely confident. 

Toward a peak of excellence. 

The times require this of us. The uni- 
verse about us is convulsive with change. 
We stand on the brink of space. We stand 
as well on the brink of catastrophe. In that 
portion of the world which is yet free, and 
its boundaries seem sometimes to be shrink- 
ing, no greater task confronts us than the 
continuing generation of responsible men 
and women, devoted to the preservation and 
the enlargement of a free society, 

The responsible individual and a free so- 
ciety in an expanding universe. The dimen- 
sions of this challenge are infinite. This is 
the challenge of higher education, and to 
that challenge every university, in its own 
way, must respond with the best that lies 
within it. 

Tonight I have tried to outline my impres- 
sions of the measure and the method of our 
task—to press on toward a peak of excellence, 
Of this task it may well be said, as James 
Ullman does of those who scale our earthly 
mountains: “Over and above all else, the 
story of mountaineering is a story of faith 
and affirmation—that the high road is the 
good road; that there are still among us those 
who are willing to struggle and suffer greatly 
for wholiy ideal ends; that security is not 
the be-all and the end-all of living; that 
there are conquests to be won in the world 
other than over our fellow men. For it is 
the ultimate wisdom of the mountains that 
man is never so much a man as when he is 
striving for what lies just beyond his grasp, 
and that there is no battle worth the winning 
save that against his own ignorance and 
fear.” 
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West’s Dramatic Disarmament Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, the 
St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press, last week 
carried a very good editorial respecting 
the West's disarmament plan. While 
newspapers across the land have com- 
mented on this plan, I believe this edi- 
torial should be brought to the attention 
of all Members of Congress and all oth- 
ers who have the opportunity to read 
the Recorp. Therefore, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the editorial 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press, 
Mar. 15, 1960] 


WEST'S DRAMATIC DISARMAMENT PLAN 


Geneva, historic name for peace from that 
first international conference following the 
Crimean and American civil wars, marks 
Time's rolls again. 

From Geneva the dispatches in your morn- 
ing Gazette today report that five Western 
Powers unveil a dramatic disarmament plan. 
It would create an international group 80 
powerful it eventually could veto a nation’s 
military budget. 

proposal is gigantic in its potential- 
ities. It is one more step of a hungered 
world clutching at man’s eternal hope to end 
war. It is the alm, and we hope with more 
success, of the Hague tribunal called in the 
last part of the 19th century by Czar 
Nicholas II, the Disarmament Conference of 
the -Hughes era, the Kellogg Pact 
of Coolidge's day. 

Man has ever hoped for peace, abortive ef- 
forts as most have been, notably the Con- 
gress of Vienna following the Napoleonic 
wars and the Versailles Conference and 1l- 
fated League of Nations after World War I. 

All the world professes to want peace. We 
of the America know we are sincere. Would 
to heaven the ruling nation of the Old World, 
Soviet Russia, could believe us, Truly the 
millenium lies in the success of what was an- 
nounced at Geneva yesterday. 

Were that program the brainchild of the 
Kremlin what world propaganda the Eastern 
World would set forth. 

What will the Eastern World say of this? 
That remains to be seen. 

Here, possibly, just possibly, may be the 
time and the occasion for the meeting of the 
minds—to end the means of mass destruc- 
tion, 

History may have been made at Geneva 
yesterday. The ghosts of millions of people 
killed before their time by the Four Horse- 
men cry out to us please, please, not to let 
this golden opportunity pass us by. 


An Expert Speaks on Imports and Exports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, recently 
certain labor groups, more and more in- 
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dustries, and agricultural producers have 
Voiced growing concern, if not alarm, 
Over the great upthrust of imports. In 
Product after product new high import 
Tecords have been established. 

Total 1959 imports reached a new high 
Tecord for all time; $15.2 billion in im- 
Ports exceeded by more than $2 billion 
the previous record made in 1957. Mean- 
time, our 1959 exports at $16.3 billion 
Were $3 billion below the level of 1957. 

Among the products that have been 
imported in fast-rising volume in the 
Past 2 years are meat, lamb, and cattle. 
The uptrend demonstrates how vulner- 
able this country is today in point of im- 
port competition. The same thing is 

Ppening in automobiles, textiles, 
barbed wire, nails, tunafish, plywood, 
sewing machines, cameras, tile, woolen 
goods, transistor radios, umbrella frames, 
Machine tools, athletic goods, and many 
Other items. 

These great inrushing volumes of 
goods from abroad, Mr. Speaker, create 
& condition that requires serious atten- 
tion. It is true that many parts of the 
World can now, and do in fact, produce 
&t much lower prices than we can man- 
&ge. We have helped production rise to 
new levels of efficiency in other coun- 

es. We have given our factories over 

visiting productivity teams from 
abroad in great numbers and, at the 
Same time, have sent overseas some $30 

ion in the most up-to-date machinery 
And equipment, a large part of it paid 
for by our taxpayers, 

Low foreign wages, coupled with much 

her productivity that has resulted 
from the extensive mechanization 
abroad, have increased the competitive 
advantage of many foreign producers 
and manufacturers. 

Mr. Speaker, recently Mr. O. R. 
Strackbein spoke before the annual 
Meeting of the Corn Belt Livestock Feed- 
ers Association in Kansas City. Mr. 
Strackbein, a student of international 
trade, is chairman of the Nationwide 
Committee on Import-Export Policy, 
Which comprises over 50 industries, agri- 
Cultural, and labor groups and organiza- 

that have a common problem in 

Port competition. 

e all of us may not completely 
agree with Mr. Strackbein’s solution, 
there is no question but that he places 
emphasis on a most serious problem af- 
fecting the American economy of today. 
I found his speech highly informative 
8nd I believe it would be of great inter- 
est to my colleagues, Under leave to 
extend my remarks previously granted, 
I include Mr. Strackbein's address: 

THE Import STAMPEDE 
(By O. R. Strackbein) 

The great upsurge in imports in recent 

times has confronted many American indus- 


with the increasingly pressing question 
af survival. That this is not merely a sen- 
Sational observation but a reasonable ap- 
of competitive realities will become 
Clear if we look at the international eco- 
nomie developments of the past 2 years 
against the background of domestic eco- 
nomic policies of the past quarter century. 
Massive changes have come about during 
that period. These changes are now com- 
into focus as a challenge to the interna- 
tional economic posture of this country. 
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I am well aware that this sounds prepos- 
terous to those whose heartbeats are lulled 
by the surging uptrends of our economic 
indexes of all varieties. National income is 
expanding. Employment is high and grow- 
ing. Consumers are spending freely and 
money is flowing from buyers to sellers to 
producers in broadening streams. Great 
industries are planning billions of dollars in 
Plant renewal, plant expansion and new pro- 
duction facilities. Exports give evidence of 
revival. We will sell abroad more cotton, 
more aircraft, more steel and fats and oll. 

So say the official soothsayers and pro- 
moters of the grand optimism. Imports will 
level off. Our foreign account will run a 
lesser deficit and American vigor and un- 
bounded know-how will conquer all, and 
thus prevail over sundry perils and assaults. 

This is good psychology in the wrong 
frame. 

To be sure, it is good psychology in the 
face of adversity to be optimistic rather than 
gloomy, and not to dwell on difficulties and 
obstacles except as means of assessing them 
the better to overcome them. The best psy- 
chology, however, is to face facts; not to 
ignore them. Empty optimism is the best 
prelude to a headache. Mature people 
should assemble the facts, look at them, 
study them, try to determine their meaning 
and be guided by their significance. 

After World War II nearly all economists 
were convinced that a very difficult period 
of unemployment and readjustment would 
occur, They were wrong; but they were not 
wrong because they harkened back to pre- 
vious experience. They were wrong because 
they had not taken into account differences 
between post-World War I and World War 
II conditions. I do not say that these dif- 
ferences were so visible at the time. Ex 
post facto reflection is nearly always superior 
to estimates of currently moving forces that 
do not say in a loud voice what they mean 
or what is their intention. A later look- 
back often makes us feel stupid for not 
having recognized on the wing what now 
seems as clear as the hand before our face. 

However, having made the passage from 


‘disarmament to peacetime operation after 


the war without an upset, let alone a crash; 
and having in the next decade or more en- 
countered and weathered three recessions, 
each of which could have led into a tailspin 
but for some saving grace, many economists 
are now about to make the awkward error 
of the feverish twenties, and say that we are 
in a new era, We are so powerful and robust 
that we can overcome all onslaughts from 
without as we have withstood those from 
within. 

Did we not roll over the recession of 1949 
without scars or broken bones? Again in 
1954, did we not shake off all interference 
and blockages and roar once more on our 
way. Then very recently in 1958-59, did we 
not repeat our previous performances; and 
are we not again on the highroad to more 
wonderful goals than ever before? Are we 
not now a $500 billion economy? Was this 
not foreseen and forecast? Is it not mani- 
fest destiny then that we will keep on end- 
lessly, our course pointed ever upward and 
onward? 

Yes, we will live on expansion and ex- 
pansion and expansion—in all directions, 
across national borders into foreign lands. 
Optimism and expansion will conquer all, 
So say the present-day professional opti- 
mists. 

It is a heady elixir. 

Of course, no one wants a breakdown; 
but we can import one if we refuse to recog- 
nize and deal with realities. 

Among these realities are: 

1, An untenable international competi- 
tive position, 

2. A heavy and stubborn deficit in our 
total foreign account. 
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3. An expansion of imports and a shrink- 
age in exports. 

4. High domestic production costs com- 
pared with other countries. 

5. A sharp uptrend in foreign productivity 
per man hour. 

6. A wage lag in relation to rising pro- 
ductivity abroad. 

7. Loss of US. technological leadership 
among the nations. 

8. Increasing trend toward mass produc- 
tion abroad. 

9. Emigration of American capital to lower- 
wage countries. 

10. Discouragement of expansion plans 
among domestic industries, especially sup- 
pliers, dedicated to the American market. 

11. Increasing importation of parts and 
semimanufactures by domestic manufac- 
turers as a means of competing with im- 
ports of finished manufactures, 

12, Automation as a means of improving 
competitive position, resulting in unem- 
ployment and failure to absorb millions of 
additions to the labor force. 

What does all this mean? 

The answer can be given by looking 
around us. Let me offer a few examples. 

Steel, automobiles, typewriters, sewing 
machines and petroleum are products that 
we were long accustomed to export while we 
imported little of them. These were the out- 
put of our most advanced industries in 
point of mass production and technology. 
We are now importing more of the prod- 
ucts of these former American export pace- 
setters than we are selling abroad. A com- 
plete turnabout has occurred. 

How could this happen? 

If imports were able to attack and take 
the very ramparts of our most highly pro- 
ductive industries, what can they do and 
what have they already done, to others of 
our industries? 

Some measure of this new condition may 
be gained from the fact that imports in the 
first 10 months of 1959 from Japan increased 
54 percent compared with the first 10 
months of 1958. In the case of Europe the 
increase was 43 percent. - 

Here are some of the echoes: 

U.S. imports of Japanese electronic prod- 
ucts in the first half of 1959 at $22 million 
surpassed the whole of 1958 and tripled the 
1957 figure of $7.5 million. 

According to President E. L. Wheatley, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Operative Potters, 
7,500 potters lost their jobs because of per- 
manent company shutdowns in the last 10 
years. Relentless import competition was 
the cause. 

These experiences do not augur well for 
expansion of American industry. Not only 
did the pottery industry not expand in keep- 
ing with the increase in population; it 
actually contracted. 

In 1947 our coal industry delivered 631 
million tons of coal to customers. In 1949 
residual fuel oil began pouring in from 
abroad, directly displacing coal. At the 
same time coal was suffering from domestic 
competition of diesel oil and gas. The im- 
pact of imports greatly aggravated the plight 
of the already beleaguered coal industry, 

Then a few years ago we began to export 
coal in considerable volume, some 50 million 
tons a year.. This foreign market came & 
cropper because foreign import restrictions 
were imposed. Exports are now greatly re- 
duced and no longer offer the hope of a few 
years ago. 

U.S. hosiery exports dropped 38.6 percent in 
the first 7 months of 1959 compared with 
the same period in 1958. “Our export mar- 
ket suffers a slow and painful death,” said 
the president of the National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers. 

Other products are facing similar dificul- 
ties, many of them from imports. = 
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The Leather Glove Manufacturers Associa- 
tion reports that of the two leather glove 
producing areas in New York State, New York 
City has discontinued production while 
Fulton County producers have been whittled 
from 184 firms to 56. , 

Cattle hide imports more than tripled in 
the first half of 1959 while exports dropped 
sharply. Live cattle and beef imports in 
1959 amounted altogether to an equivalent 
of more than 2 million head. Imports of 
lamb have also climbed sharply. 

Woolen worsted imports, imports of silken 
fabrics, of cotton textiles and cotton gar- 
ments, are causing great concern in the tex- 
tile industry. Stainless steel flatware, bi- 
cycles, hardwood plywood, tuna and other 
fish, watches, lead and zinc, fluorspar, 
shrimp, and glassware are all products that 
are sorely beset by import competition. The 
only factors that have kept these industries 
on the survival list has been the phenomenal 
population growth, high consumer purchas- 
ing power, sustained by the high defense ex- 
penditures and other liberal Federal outlays. 

What of the future? 

If this country encounters another reces- 
sion, will the combination of factors be the 
same as in the postwar period up to now? 
Will our economy again be able to stop short 
of a depression? In what respect have im- 

t factors shifted in recent years? 

Previously there was the elasticity to be 
found in promoting exports through foreign 
economic and military aid, Public Law 480 
exports, that is, sale of farm products for 
foreign currency or outright gifts; subsidiza- 
tion of agricultural exports such as wheat 
and cotton, Export-Import Bank loans, 
World Bank credit, and encouragement of 
foreign investments through guarantees 
against expropriation, etc. 

In the past few years much of this 
elasticity has been used up. We have been 
running a heavy deficit in our total foreign 
account: $714 billion in the past 2-year 
period. Our gold has been flowing out; and 
it would flow out more rapidly had not our 
Government interest rates been raised. Un- 
fortunately this upward trend in interest on 
the public debt increases the burden on the 
Treasury itself. The same holds true of our 
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our subsidies or offering more extensive sales 
for foreign currencies, This means further 
burdens on the Treasury. 

Our interest payment on our public debt 
is now about $914 billion per year. It will 
go on up quite sharply as bonds come due 
and have to be refinanced. Meantime our 
costs of production are already high in rela- 
tion to the rest of the world, weighted down 
with high defense expenditures, foreign aid, 
the interest on a public debt of $295 billion, 
social security costs, farm surplus holdings 
by the Government, rising wages, and much 
else that prices our goods from 30 to 40 
percent above the world market. 

If we move into another recession we will 
not have as we did in 1949 and 1954 a foreign 
world to supply, a world still hungry for our 
exports. Rather we will face a world that 
is competing with us not only in our own 
country but in world markets. Instead of 
burgeoning, our exports will be shrinking. 
Our investments in foreign plants will be 
relieving us of exports and some of our 
foreign production will be flowing back to 
us and creating competition with our home 
industry. 

Unless we begin to place restrictions on 
imports to prevent the progressive loss of 
our home market, as other countries have 
done very extensively in postwar years, we 
will be driven to an even smaller share of 
both our home and our export markets. 
Competitively we are at the mercy of foreign 
Production that has the advantage of low 
wages, increasing productivity, and lesser 
public burdens of taxes. Our economy has 
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lost its great productivity lead; but has kept 
its wage lead. Therefore if we are to stand 
we must make judicious use of tariffs and 
quotas, even as other countries also resorted 
to import restrictions as they needed them. 
The best insurance of survival for many of 
our industries lies in offsetting the great 
wage-productivity gap that separates them 
from other countries. 

Without import restrictions, tailored to 
particular competitive conditions, more of 
our industries will be driven to progressively 
smalier segments of our market. We are not 
bound to grant to imports the right of emi- 
nent domain in our market. Under existing 
trade policy a virtually free hand is given 
to imports to capture from any American 
industry from a quarter to a half or even 
more of its market, while legislative enact- 
ments have deprived these Industries of most 
of their competitive defenses. If we Insist 
on such domestic economic policies we owe 
it to industrial and agricultural producers 
and to their workers a commercial climate in 
which they can compete, Tariffs or tariff 
quotas are the best instrumentalities to ac- 
complish this and we should use them to 
assure our competitive survival, 


World Refugee Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
march of humanity toward its high des- 
tiny in this world has for centuries been 
impeded by the roadblocks of bias, big- 
otry, and distrust. It is heartening, 
therefore, to note the great and far- 
reaching counteraction to such road- 
blocks that is represented by the spirit 
of World Refugee Year. This year of 
1960 has been so designated, under the 
auspices of the three great religious 
faiths of the United States, and the pres- 
ent week of March 20-27 will mark the 
active launching of the vast work of 
charity that will give life and meaning to 
World Refugee Year. 

In witness of the importance of the 
mission thus undertaken, Gov. Nelson 
A. Rockefeller of New York has issued 
a pertinent official statement. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in view of the timeliness and sig- 
nificance of this statement, I Sk unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Reconrp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY GOVERNOR ROCKEFELLER 

The three great religious bodies—Cath- 
olic, Protestant, and Jewish—which afford 
spiritual comfort to the people of America, 
are united in an effort to succor the needy 
people of other countries. This project of 
mercy has particular emphasis now because 
. has been set aside as World Refugee 

ear. 

This unison of our religious 
tions is a magnificent nies 3 
hood in action. It truly exemplifies- the 
brotherhood of man under the fatherhood 
of God, Their oversea relief programs bring 
help and comfort to victims of war, disaster 
and political upheaval. They provide food, 
clothing, shelter, medicine in emergency 
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crises and also continuing assistance to mil- 
Mons of underprivileged and undernour- 
ished men, women, and children, 

The leaders of all faiths have agreed in 
selecting March 20-27, 1960, as the period 
of their intensive effort. The Protestant ap- 
peal is called “One Great Hour of Sharing,” 
in Catholic churches it is designated The 
Bishop’s Relief Fund,” in Jewish temples 
and synagogues, it is the “United Jewish 
Appeal Special Fund.” The campaign will 
culminate on March 27, but the United 
Jewish Appeal will continue throughout the 
season. 

The people of the Empire State have 
always responded to this great religious en- 
treaty with warm hearts and open hands. 
I urge them especially in this World Refugee 
Year to keep faith with this noble tradition. 


Problem for All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr, DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Wash- 
ington Star, Tuesday, March 22, 1960: 

PROBLEM FoR ALL 


For two ve reasons the economie 
and social problems of the Nation's senior 
citizens currently are receiving the most 
searching attention since the principle 
public responsibility, even though limiteć. 
was recognized in passage of the Socia’ 
Security Act in 1935. A 

In brief, the reasons are: (1) That tun 
steady lengthening in average life span has 
increased greatly the older-age population— 
the number of people who have passed thelr 
peak earning power and who are living on 
relatively small, fixed incomes in an era when 
virtually all living costs, and cularly 
those involving protection of health, have 
been rising; (2) that there already has been 
evidence on State and local levels of there 
older citizens uniting. in bloc voting, a 
ency which gives increasing political signi- 
ficance to their needs and wishes. 

At the moment, Congress is examining 
the problem on two fronts and, quite under - 
standably, with a thought to the poten 
impact on this year’s national elections. It 
is reasonably certain, too, that the cam= 
paign platforms of both political parties 
contain a plank calculated to have s 
attraction to the more than 20 mt of 
the eligible voters who will be 60 or older 
by November. On Capitol Hill, the broad 
study has been made by a Senate labor sub- 
committee with the committee majority 
making 12 far-reaching recommendations 
for greater Federal services to the aging. 
More immediate possibility of action, how~ 
ever, exists on the House side where 
Ways and Means Committee has several legis- 
lative proposals for broadening social secu- 
rity coverage. Most controversial of these 13 
one sponsored by a high-ranking committee 
member, Representative Foranp, Rhode Is- 
land Democrat, to provide Government- 
health care to social security pensioners. Mr. 
Foranp has announced that he will ask the 
House membership to sign a discharge peti- 
tion if the Ways and Means Committee does 
not report his bill to the floor in the near 
future. 

The fact that there are political {implica 
tions almost automatically built in to publi¢ 
consideration of this overall problem should 
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not becloud the problem itself, The Senate 
subcommittee majority, for example, was not 
talking of something unreal when it refered 
to problems facing “the young couple with 
aged parents to support; the middle-aged 
Who find employment opportunities closing 
to them; those about to step over the 
threshold into the strange and uneasy world 
of retirement; and the aged themselves who, 
haveing reached the alleged golden years find 
them a badly tarnished Imitation." This is 
not a problem for paternalistic Federal ac- 
tion only. As the majority said, it is a chal- 
lenge calling for a partnership approach 
“utilizing all levels of government, private 
Organizations and individuals.” Focusing 
National interest on the problem today 
Bhould help resolve it tomorrow. 


Higher Interest Costs Extra Billions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
fear that our sometimes abstract eco- 
Nomic policy discussions and the admin- 
istration’s stubborn defense of “tight 
money” fail to take into account just 
What Republican increases in the inter- 
est rate mean to individual Americans. 

We all know that we need houses, 
highways, and schools in every part of 
Our Nation and that we are going to 
heed more every year. The AFL—CIO’s 


monthly Economic Trends and Outlook 
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for February points out that because of 

ht money,” a 10-room school will 
Cost an additional $7,500 in interest this 
Year and $150,000 more by the time the 
bond issue matures. It will cost a State 
Eovernment $93,000 in extra interest 

year and a total of $1,860,000 before 
a $5 million highway project begun this 
Year is paid for. Individual home buy- 
ers will pay at least $3 billion in addi- 
tional interest on 20-year mortgages 
Signed in 1960. Small businessmen will 
Pay an extra $850 million on 1960 short- 

loans. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
zent that this excellent report published 
by the AFL-CIO Economic Policy Com- 
Mittee be printed in the Appendix of the 

RD. 

There being no objection, the report 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hicum Inrrrrsr Costs Extra BILLIONS— 
Ticut Money Costs Too Mucu 
The only price rise that does not seem to 
ther the administration very much is the 
er cost of borrowing money. For 7 years 
Federal Reserve and administration spokes- 
men have repeatedly issued public “inflation 
Warnings” and called for tighter money. De- 
Spite their announced concern about infia- 
tion, however, they have not been warning 
the American people about the unnecessary 
biillons of dollars tight money costs. But 
gher interest rates cost more now and will 
Cost more in the future than much of the 
pending the administration calls infia- 
Uonary. 

Unlike some other prices, the cost of bor- 
Towing money usually lingers on—sometimes 
for a quarter of a century. The person who 
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borrows money for 10 or 20 years does not 
have to worry 60 much about tomorrow's 
rates. He will be paying at today’s rates for 
years to come. Recent high interest levels 
will therefore continue to hurt taxpayers, 
homebuyers, farmers, small businessmen, 
and consumers for a long time—regardless 
of the direction rates may take in the future. 

How much will they hurt? The cost- 
conscious administration has not bothered 
to find out. Sufficient data has not been 
collected. The President's Economic Report 
this year merely discusses percentage trends 
in interest rates, but provides no detailed 
information about the total cost of higher 
interest charges. 

MORE THAN $4 BILLION 


These percentage figures mean the Amerl- 
can people are now spending billions more 
for interest payments than they would be 
spending if interest rates had stayed at lower 
levels. Nobody can begin to tell accurately 
how much more until the Government col- 
lects and supplies adequate data. But some 
rough projections can give a good idea. of 
the billion-dollar implications in some of 
these changes. 

More than $4 billion in extra interest pay- 
ments will be spent in the near future— 
nearly $3 billion in the 1961 Federal budget 
and ‘over $1 billion in 1960's extra interest 
charges for some other parts of the economy. 


Estimated difference between interest pay- 
ments at 1960 rates and at 1952 rates on 
some 1960 loans 


Extra cost | Extra cost 


Type of loan of interest | of interest 


State and local bonds 143 
Home mortguges 34 
PATA. 91 
VA 85 


Conventional..; 270222. 


Consutner loans -.--1:-z- 


Autumohile paper. 
Other consumer. 
Goods paper 


Business loans. 2.2.22... - 


1 Or $1.2 billion. 


Close to $3 billion of the total $4 billion 
will go into extra Federal interest pay- 
ments—out of tax dollars—in the President's 
proposed budget for fiscal 1961. (The word 
extra“ is used to denote the additional in- 
terest costs above the budget of 7 years 
before.) 

Seven years earlier, the cost of maintain- 
ing the Federal debt—interest payments on 
the fiscal 1954 budget was less than $614 
billion, For flecal 1961 it is scheduled to 
reach more than $914 billion. That is almost 
a 50-percent increase in interest charges on 
the Federal debt, although the debt itself 
is estimated to be only 3 percent higher 
than 7 years before. 

$2 BILLION MORE 

The 863 billion in additional interest 
charges is more than the administration has 
budgeted for any of the following programs: 


These estimates represent only part of 
the cost of higher interest charges. They 
serve as examples of the magnitude of the 
total. They compare only what some cur- 
rent rates are costing with what the rates 
7 years before would have cost. They do not 
include the extra charges for higher interest 
during the past 7 years. They do not include 
the extra cost of higher interest rates on 
loans to be Issued in future years. 
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Billions 

Atomic’ Energy „% 9 — $2.7 
International Affairs and Finance 2.2 
Commerce and Housing 2. 7 
Natural Resources 1.9 
Public Assistance HE SRS 2.1 
Veterans’ Compensation ae 5: | 
General Government 1.9 


Why doesn't this extra $3 billion in m- 
terest payments cause the administration to 
crusade against inflationary interest rates? 
Why doesn’t the fact that this Increase costs 
more than the housing bills vetoed as in- 
fiationary last year cause the administration 
more serious concern? The administration 
chooses to ignore the importance of their 
impact. 

The President's solution to the problem of 
higher interest costs, is to lift the legal ceil- 
ing of 414 percent on long-term U.S. bonds, 
to complain about inflationary pressures 
which these interest rates reflect, and to sug- 
gest that higher interest rates on bonds 
might somehow bring some other rates down. 
No mention is made of the tight-money 
policy’s upward pressures on rates in other 
sectors of the money market. 

COMPETITION 


The budget messege sounds as if interest 
rates have moved upward magically in re- 
sponse to inflationary pressures, without 
any conscious influence by the administra- 
tion and/or Federal Reserve Board tight- 
money policy. Seven years of intermittent 
money tightening prove the fallacy of this 
implication. The Government has influ- 
enced the rise in interest rates in the short- 
term market and refused to take actions 
that would alleviate interest rate pressures. 

Now that long-term bond rates at 4½ per- 
cent will not attract investors, the admin- 
istration merely finds that they cannot cem- 
pete for investment funds and wants to lift 
the legal ceiling. 

If the Government were a business, as 
the administration seems to think, how many 
businesses successfully compete with them- 
selves? By forcing the Government to com- 
pete for investors as if it were a private 
corporation while at the same time helping 
to force interest rates upward through tight- 
money policies, the administration has 
helped increase the cost of Federal interest 
payments 53 billion. Yet it would consider 
an extra $3 billion for labor and public wel- 
fare inflationary. 

The argument that the public receives 
these interest payments will not change the 
result. After all, any government spending 
reaches the public in one form or another. 
Surely Federal spending for schools, houses, 
health and welfare reach more of the public 
in more ways to the greater advantage of 
more people than interest rate money which 
mostly pours into financial institutions of 
the Nation. 


1960'S EXTRA $1.2 BILLION 


‘The extra cost of today's interest rates ex- 
tends far beyond the Federal budget. Over 
a billion dollars will go into this year's extra 
interest payments for just a part of this 
year’s total volume of loans. Over the life 
of these loans, the extra interest charges 
would come to more than $10 billion. At 
1952 interest rates this year's interest costs 
on the estimated 19€0 volume of loans for 
State and local governments, various kinds 
of mortgages and some consumer and busi- 
ness borrowing would be more than a billlon 
dollars less, 

The table on page 1 shows how these esti- 
mates are distributed. 

TH EXTRA $143 MILLION—STATE AND LOCAL 

BONDS 

Tight money has already delayed many 
State and local government projects, but 
some public service needs can be put off no 
longer. The bond issues in 1960 will cost an 
extra $143 million in interest payments this 
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year, This amount includes only the extra 
payments in 1960—the excess of 1960's inter- 
est rate over 1952's interest rate—applied to 
an estimated volume of 1960 bond issues. 

That means that $143 million in extra in- 
terest payments will be added to the cost 
of vitally needed schools, hospitals, roads 
and other public necessities. This extra cost 
will continue for an average of 20 years until 
the bonds mature. 

Almost $3 billion extra, therefore, will be 
spent by these governments for interest on 
bonds of 1960 issue by the time those bonds 
mature. 

How is this estimate reached? In 1952, 
the average municipal bond yield was 2.19 
percent, By 1957, tight money had driven 
the average up to 3.60 percent. As 1960 
began, a conservative estimate of the year's 
rate was about 4.05 percent. 

Based on these yield rates, $143 million 
more will be spent this year on this year's 
bond issues than would have been spent if 
1952 rates were still prevalent today. Since 
the average length of such bonds is 20 
years, the cost over the life of the bonds will 
be $2.9 billion higher than at 1952 rates. It 
will be $691 million more than if 1957 
rates—those prevalent just 2 years ago— 
had been maintained. 

The impact on the cost of various projects, 
these State and local bond issues finance, 
illustrates even more concretely the added 
cost of today’s high interest rates. 

A 10-room schoolhouse, for example, 
financed this year would cost at least an 
additional $7,500 in this year's additional 
interest charges and about $150,000 more 
by the time the bond for the schoolhouse 
matures. 

The interest cost of this hypothetical 
schoolhouse is based on the Office of Educa- 
tion's estimate of a single classroom's con- 
struction cost of $40,000. 

Compare the total cost—payment of in- 
terest and principal—of 10 such classrooms 
over the 20-year life of a school bond. At 
1960's interest rates, the total cost would be 
$724,000. At 1957's rates, it would be $€89,- 
000. At 1952’s interest levels, the cost would 
be $575,200. 

An extra $148,800 over the total life of the 
bond, therefore, is added just because in- 
terest charges are so much higher than they 
were 7 years ago. (8724,000 - 8575. 200 
$148,300.) 

The same is true of other projects. A 
million-dollar hospital projects will cost an 
extra $18,600 in interest payments this year, 
if comparisons are made between 1960 and 
1952 interest rates. In 20 years, this little 
extra item will come to $372,000. 

A $5 million highway project this year will 
cost a State or local government an extra 
$93,000 in this year’s interest payments. By 
the time the highway is paid for, the extra 
interest charges over those at lower rates will 
come to 81.860, 000. 

Obviously these estimates are not inclu- 
sive of all the extra interest charges paid 
this year, as State and local governments 
continue to pay for bonds issued in the 
tight-money years before this. These rough 
approximations give an indication only of an 
extremely high added cost from extra in- 
terest charges at today's rates. 

Some estimate that the total extra in- 
terest costs for State and local governments 
are now running at a rate of $350 million 
yearly, basing their estimates on relation- 
ship between State and local debts and the 
Federal debt and other comparisons. Until 
the Federal Government starts to supply 
adequate information, no one will know 
what the amount is. But even the minimal 
figure of $143 million—just for this year’s 
added costs—illustrates how heavy the bur- 
den of interest payments is. 

It is interesting that the administration, 
50 concerned with every upward wrinkle in 
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the consumer's price index, and so inter- 
ested in shifting almost every public service 
cost to the States, has made no extensive 
study of the high cost of high interest at 
this level. 

THE EXTRA $354 MILLION—MORTGAGES 


Nor has the Government come up with 
any extensive study of the total interest 
costs to home buyers, based on rising inter- 
est payments. 1960 FHA, VA, and conven- 
tional mortgages may cost an extra $354 mil- 
lion in interest costs this year. 

FHA mortgages may cost homeowners an 
extra $91 million in this year’s interest pay- 
ments—$91 million more than 1952’s inter- 
est rates would have required. By the time 
those mortgages are paid off, the extra in- 
terest charge will amount to $1.6 billion. 

VA mortgages will cost another $35 mil- 
lion extra this year because rates are higher 
than 7 years ago. By the time these mort- 
gages are fully paid, the extra cost will 
easily be three-quarters million dollars. 

These figures do not even take into con- 
sideration the money paid in discounting 
FHA mortgages—currently costing several 
million every month They do not count 
the cost of last year’s excessive mortgage 
rates, or the possibility of too high rates 
next year. They merely assume that last 
year’s volume of mortgage loans will be 
maintained, and estimate the cost of interest 
over the life of 1960's probable mortgage 
volume. 

Conventional mortgages will cost an extra 
$228 million in interest charges this year. 
Over their lives (averaging 20 years) this 
year’s conventional mortgages will cost an 
extra $3 billion. 

For individual home buyers, these slight 
percentage hikes in mortgage rates will 
amount to thousands of dollars on individ- 
ual loans. ‘ 

Consider, for example, the person who gets 
a typical $12,000 FHA mortgage this year, at 
the current 5.75 percent rate (plus one-half 
percent insurance charge). > 

His mortgege will cost more than $3,000 
more over its total life than if 1952 FHA rates 
still prevailed. It is up $1,620 over 1957 just 
in added interest charges during the life of 
the mortgages. 

Here are the figures showing the extra 
cost of higher Interest for a $12,000 FHA 


mortgage: 

—— ĖĖŐĖÁ 
$ Extra 

Year Rate Total cost of 

(percent); cost higher 

Interest 
AT Le ee Et —— 
434)- $30, 556-]. 25 
5. 22.10 $1, G0 

534) 24, 700 3, 204 


The added expense for a VA mortgage is 
much the same although the rates and ay- 
erage length of time for payment are differ- 
ent. A typical $13,000 VA loan for a typical 


In early February, Representative ALBERT 
Rarns, chairman of the House Banking Sub- 
committee on Housing, announced that 
mortgage premiums on Government-insured 
mortgages were costing home buyers approx- 
imately $45 million each month. By dis- 
counting, or subtracting a percentage of the 
face value of the loan in advance, the lender 
gets a rate of return comparable to high-in- 
terest rates in the open market. Average 
rates actually paid on FHA and GI loans 
therefore amounted to 7 percent instead of 
the statutory 53% percent on FHA and 51% 
percent on GI. In theory, the homebuilder 
or seller pays these discounts, but actually 
the costs are passed on to home buyers 
in added costs of housing. Typical dis- 
counts amount to 5 percent on FHA and 10 
percent on GI loans, 
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27-year span cost 4 percent in 1952—or a to- 
tal of $21,307. By 1957, the rate was up to 
4% percent, making the total cost of the 
loan $22,490. This year, the current 5% 
percent VA rate has upped the cost to $24,- 
336—more than $3,000 over the cost of such 
a mortgage in 1952. 

Interest rates on a typical conventional 
mortgage have changed less in the past 7 
years than other mortgage rates—only 1 per- 
centage point higher. The average amount 
of such a mortgage is also higher—$14,000. 
Because of the higher interest rates, how- 
ever, this year’s average conventional mort- 
gage will cost $1,876 more in its 20-year life 
than the same $14,000 mortgage cost 7 years 
ago. 

MONTHLY PAYMENTS 

Even monthly payments are higher than 
the slight percentage changes would indicate. 
The interest on FHA's typical $12,000 mort- 
gage costs $15 more a month this year than 
it would if 1952 rates still applied. Interest 
on VA's typical $13,000 loan costs $16 more a 
month, and a conventional mortgage's inter- 
est is up $12.50 since 1952. 

Added altogether the higher cost of higher 
interest for homebuyers will amount to 
hundreds of thousands of dollars just in 
extra interest payments this year for this 
year's estimated volume of mortgages. Sev- 
eral billions will be spent for extra interest 
before these mortgages are fully paid. 

It’s odd that a cost-conscious administra- 
tion does not publicize this cost. 


THE EXTRA $315 MILLION—CONSUMER LOANS 


Additional billions have been and will be 
paid for higher interest charges on consumer 
purchases. Nobody knows how much. In 
this mysterious area, even the levels of inter- 
est rates are not known. All the American 
consumer knows is that costs have gone up. 

Estimates (based on two items for which 
some figures are published—automobile 
paper and other consumer goods paper—and 
assuming a 7-year rise of only 1 percent in 
interest rates) show that part of this year’s 
cost will amount to $315 milion in extra in- 
terest charges. Extending these estimates 
over the life of the loans, an average of 30 
months, the extra interest cost is up $0.8 bil- 
lion over the cost at 1952 rates. 

Beyond that, the possibilities of additional 
charges run into billions, but there is no 
way to get an estimate. Even the individual 
buyer has no way of knowing the interest 
cost. For example, the retail seller now 
tells the buyer only how much his monthly 
Payments will total. The interest charge per 
month, the yearly rate of intcrest need not 
be mentioned. 

In the same way, a small loan company 
need tell a borrower only that the monthly 
interest rate is 3 percent, not that the yearly 
rate might be 36 percent. 

Only recently, Senator Paul, Douctas has 
introduced a bill, S. 2755, to require labeling 
of such purchases. Labels would list the 
yearly interest charged on loans, as well as a 

own of the amount of interest and the 
amount of principal. For example, a $250 
charge for a TV set would include $230 for 
the TV set and $20 for financing—clearly 
marked, plus an indication of the annual 
rate of 20-percent interest. 

The administration has made no an- 
nounced effort to get such information 
either in specific or general form. Two and 
one-half years ago, the Secretary of the 
Treasury merely told a Senate committee 
such information was not available and de- 
scribed the difficulties of obtaining it. 

THE EXTRA $425 MILLION—BUSINESS LOANS 

Short-term money rates have increased 
sharply in the past 7 years until the extra 
cost in 1960 is an estimated $425 million. 
These short-term loans average 2 years in 
duration, and rates on them have risen from 


1960 


3.5 percent In 1952 to 4.6 percent in 1957 to 
5.3 percent in 1960. 

Over their life, 1960 short-term loans will 
Cost at least an extra $850 million, almost a 
billion more than they would cost at 1952's 
3.5-percent rates. 

MORE THAN $4 BILLION 

These estimates for some of 1960's extra 
Interest costs, therefore, total over a billion 
on this year's loans: $143 million for State 
und locar bonds, $354 million for mortgages, 
$315 million for consumer loans, and $425 
Million for business loans, That $1.2 billion 
total is merely a slight indication of the 
extra cost of high interest rates. 

Another $3 billion, estimated for the fiscal 
1961 budget, puts the near future's extra 
interest up to more than $4 billion. Past 
years’ extra interest and the extra charges on 
future loans would add additional billions of 
dollars to this cost. 


Nearly 1 Million Unemployed Americans 
in 138 Pockets of Chronic Unemploy- 
ment Look to the Democrat-Controlled 
House of Representatives To Approve 
an Area Redevelopment Bill Before Ad- 
journment 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES £. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, this 
S€cond and concluding session of the 
‘Congress convened January 6 and 
Until this time very little has been said 
and no action has been taken regarding 
S. 722, a bill providing for area rede- 
velopment aid to the Nation’s 138 labor 
Surplus areas commonly described as 
being “pockets of chronic unemploy- 
ment.“ 

The Douglas-Payne bill, S. 722, which 
Passed the Senate last spring by a vote 
Of 49 to 46 and which was reported out 
of the House Banking and Currency 

ttee on May 13, 1959 is now bot- 

fled up in the House Rules Committee 

Where it appears to be headed for a leg- 

lative death after lingering there since 
y 19, 1959. 

While the Rules Committee refuses to 
&ct on area redevelopment legislation, 
nearly 4 million American citizens or 4.8 
Percent of the Nation’s labor force are 
hopelessly unemployed. While it is true 
that the nearly 4 million unemployed 
are distributed throughout the Nation 
Yet in the 138 labor surplus areas or 
Pockets of chronic unemployment nearly 
900,000 are without employment and liy- 

on public assistance and surplus 
Commodities. 

Among the 138 labor surplus areas, 31 
Of them are classified as major labor sur- 
Plus areas, with 558,850 persons unem- 
Ployed. Please keep in mind that these 
People residing in the 138 labor surplus 
areas have been unemployed for years; 

elr unemployment compensation bene- 

ts are exhausted; their age is against 
them; and the only thing they have to 
heir name is the roof over their heads. 
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Speaking frankly, they should not be 
expected to migrate elsewhere for em- 
ployment, as their problem should be 
solved at the local level. It is the peo- 
ple in these areas of chronic unemploy- 
ment that area redevelopment legislation 
will benefit. 

Time and time again the need for area 
redevelopment legislation has been ex- 
plained to Congress as well as the great 
effort that labor surplus communities 
are making to rehabilitate their econ- 
omy. 

Committees of both Houses of Congress 
have held hearings in Washington and at 
strategic points throughout the Nation. 
As a result there are scores of area re- 
development bills pending in both 
branches of Congress, together with 18 
volumes of printed hearings containing 
nearly 26,000 pages of testimony and 
costing the taxpayers of the country over 
$150,000. 

Mr. Speaker, it would not surprise me 
if Congress, since 1955 when the legisla- 
tion was first introduced, has spent over 
a half million dollars on hearings, travel, 
printing, and so forth. The only thing 
we have to show for this expenditure of 
funds is the bill, S. 722, now bottled up 
in the House Rules Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, since the Senate has al- 
ready spoken by approving the area re- 
development bill, S. 722, it is squarely 
up to this House to take action on the 
legislation. As already mentioned, S. 
722 is tied up in the House Rules Com- 
mittee where the membership is com- 
posed of eight Democrats and four Re- 
publicans. In view of the fact that the 
House of Representatives is controlled 
by the Democrats by nearly a 2-to-1 
majority, the responsibility for getting 
action on area redevelopment legislation 
rests solely on the shoulders of the Dem- 
ocrat Party. 

Those of us who want immediate ac- 
tion on area redevelopment legislation 
are not unmindful of the fact that the 
Senate bill S. 722 is not getting much 
support from the Eisenhower admin- 
istration because of the difference in 
275 between it and the administration 

ill. 

Therefore, since it has been frequently 
urged during the past 6 years that there 
is a definite need to compromise confliet- 
ing views regarding area redevelopment 
legislation, those of us in favor of such 
action repeat again it is the only means 
of ever obtaining favorable consideration 
of the legislation at this session of Con- 


gress. 

Mr. Speaker, our best hope is to have 
the House approve a bill and then try 
to reach a compromise through a Sen- 
ate-House conference committee, as it 
is only through acceptance of a compro- 
mise that hope lies for enactment of an 
area redevelopment bill. 

Time is running out on the 86th Con- 
gress, with adjournment predicted early 
in July or less than 4 months away. 

Since we have legislated for practically 
every segment of the American economy 
and for varied groups, including foreign 
nations friendly to this country, in my 
mind we owe prompt and proper con- 
sideration of the plight of the 900,000 
hopelessly unemployed who reside in 138 
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labor-surplus areas which have been 
suffering from chronic unemployment 
for several years. 

Therefore, it is my sincere hope that 
the House of Representatives will accept 
its responsibility for the fate of area re- 
development legislation by prevailing 
upon the Democrat-controlled House 
Rules Committee to take immediate ac- 
tion on S. 722, which passed the Senate 
a year ago. 

Such action would pave the way for 
an early vote on a vital legislative meas- 
ure concerning the health and welfare 
of nearly 1 million unemployed Ameri- 
cans. 


Resolutions Adopted by the Student Coun- 
cil of Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa, 
With Respect to the Loyalty Oath and 
the Disclaimer Affidavit in the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the students taking part in the “Week 
in Washington” program which I ini- 
tiated and sponsor in cooperation with 
the Iowa clearinghouse for students 
and instructors of Iowa colleges, is Miss 
Lois Christopherson, a junior at Grinnell 
College, Grinnell, Iowa. 

Miss Christopherson called my atten- 
tion to a resolution adopted voluntarily 
by the student council at Grinnell. Be- 
cause I know of its voluntary nature, en- 
tirely free of any influence or pressure 
from the school administration, I asked 
her to draft a note which would explain’ 
the background leading up to this action 
and to make a copy of the resolution 
available to me. 

I particularly feel that it should be 
brought to the attention not only of the 
committees in Congress now considering 
legislation to repeal these sections of the 
National Defense and Education Act, but 
of all Members as well. I am sure that 
my colleagues will agree that this is a 
significant contribution to the issue at 
hand. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I want to have Miss Christo- 
pherson’s note printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, along with a copy of the 
resolution. 

Dran Ma. SCHWENGEL: As a small but ex- 
cellent liberal arts college, Grinnell has re- 
cently instituted under the sponsorship of 
its student council a thorough review of the 
loyalty oath and disclaimer affidavit which 
are attached to the 1958 National Defense 
Education Act. The debate began with the 
election of a student council president who 
had spent the previous semester as @ po- 
litical sclence student at American Univer- 
sity, and was facilitated by organized dis- 
cussions in each hall, as well as by an all- 
college coffee hour in which a student- 
faculty panel discussed the merits or lack of 
such of the two attached oaths. The im- 
mediate result was a highly stimulating 
interest in public affairs in general: the ulti- 
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mate result was a unanimous vote of the 
student council, as well as an overwhelming 
vote of the general student body, favoring 
the repeal of both the disclaimer and the 
loyalty oath. The vote was taken after an 
evening of considered discussion in each hall 
in which both the pros and cons of the two 
oaths were reviewed, And it should be em- 
phasized that although the college admin= 
istration had previously taken a stand in 
opposition to the disclaimer and loyalty oath, 
the administration did not exert any in- 
fluence at all on the discussion or on the 
final student vote. 

The resolution drawn up by the council 
and approved by the student body is as 
follows: 

Very sincerely, 
Lois CHRISTOPHERSON, 
Grinnell College Student Council. 


Whereas the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 established several programs of 
Federal ald to education; and 

Whereas section 1001(f) of the act pro- 
vided for a loyalty oath and a disclaimer 
affidavit to be signed by all applicants for 
loans; and 

Whereas there are grave doubts as to the 
constitutlonality of a provision which may 
infringe upon the first amendment protec- 
tion of belief and association; and 

Whereas it is a denial of due process of 
law to compel an individual to gage his con- 
duct by such vague criterla, when criminal 
liability may turn on his action; and 

Whereas the singling out of the academic 
community for affirmation of loyalty and 
belief is invidious and implies distrust with 
no factual foundation; and 

Whereas the oath and affidavit reveal a 
Jack of confidence in our form of govern- 
ment and in our social institutions; and 

Whereas Grinnen College, along with 18 
other distinguished colleges and universi- 
ties, has refused funds under this act: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Grinnell College Stu- 
dent Council, representing student senti- 
ment, favor the repeal of section 1001(f) of 
the National Defense Education Act. 

Resolved, That the Grinnell College Stu- 
dent Council endorse the stand taken by the 
faculty, administration, and trustees of 
Grinnell College. 

Resolved, That the Grinnell College Stu- 
dent Council establish a committee to foster 
student activity for repeal of section 1001(f), 
the loyalty oath and disclaimer affidavit pro- 
visions of the act. 

Resolved, That the Grinnell College Stu- 
dent Council communicate this resolution 
to Senators and Congressmen, newspapers, 
and the student councils of other colleges 
and universities. 


Postal Pay Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. JESSICA McC. WEIS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day, March 12, 1960, Branch 210 of the 


National Letter Carriers Association - 


conducted a rally for the postal em- 
ployees of the Rochester, N.Y., post office. 
At that rally, a resolution concerning 
H.R. $883, and other postal pay increase 
legislation was adopted. I should like 
to insert this resolution in the CoxckES- 
SIONAL Record at this point: 
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Resolved, That we are in dire need of pas- 
sage of pay legislation and urge support of 
H.R. 9883 or similar bills to place letter car- 
riers and other postal employees in a position 
to maintain a decent American standard of 
living. 


Sam W. Russell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or R 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, society 
is always the loser when an able citizen 
retires from his chosen field of work, 
and so, with the scheduled retirement of 
Sam W. Russell from the Federal-State 
Market News Service, it can check up 
another loss. 

This dim prospect, however, becomes 
brightened by the realization that this 
competent citizen and my good friend 
retires from his active endeavors with 


that deep sense of satisfaction which 


flows from a job well done. 

In recognition of our friendship and as 
a tribute to his dedicated service, I sub- 
mit to the Recorp the following article 
on Sam W. Russell as it appeared in the 
March 16 issue of the Bangor Daily 
News: 

VETERAN Crop REPORTER ENps Lona 

SERVICE Term 


PRESQUE IsLE, March 15.—Sam W. Russell 
has been a reporter for the Federal-State 
Market News Service since teeth were pulled 
for a dollar and the Saturday Evening Post 
sold for a nickel. * 

On March 25 he will retire, following 38 
years and 3 months of Government service, 
The 3 months were with the U.S. Army dur- 
ing World War I, and for the last 22 years 
Russell has been Federal-State Market News 
Service representative in Presque Isle, the 
largest Market News Service field station for 
a single commodity in the Nation. 

Russell has been responsible for sending 
daily potato bulletins 5 days a week to about 
3,600 sources. 

“T live in the House by the side of the road 
and try to be a friend of man,” paraphrased 
Russell Tuesday in an interview. “My long- 
est stretch in terminal market reporting on 
fresh fruits and vegetables was on the Wash- 
ington Street wholesale district In downtown 
New York, from 1923 through 1928. I went 
to field reporting, returned to~the Washing- 
ton market in 1929, and in 1939 was assigned 
to the Presque Isle office.” 

These are important dates in Russell's 
career. Actually there have been a number 
of other assignments. And he spent the 1935 
36 season in Presque Isle, before being as- 
signed here in 1939. 

The bulletin which Russell issues from 
the Presque Isle office of Market News Serv- 
ice has been described as offering a Clear pic- 
ture of market conditions for the given day— 
which the consumer wants. The service is 
free and comes from Russell's office in the 
Postal Bullding. 

The bulletin includes information on 
dally rall shipments from Maine, carlot 
holdings at terminal markets, prices at cer- 
tain terminal markets, destination of all 
Maine carlot shipments, weather and other 
facts, 

Russell had reported on grapes, snapbeans, 
onions, watermelons, strawberries, cabbages, 
tomatoes, and other products. He has 
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worked in Rochester, N.Y., Leesburg, Fla., 
Valdosta, and Macon, Ga., Elizabeth City. 
N. C., Laredo, Tex., Olney, Va, and Newark, 
N. J. 

His bulletins here are issued from Septem- 
ber through June, to 38 States and to Can- 
ada, Russell compiles his daily report from 
telephone conversations, personal visits, wire. 
mall, and teletype figures from Maine and 
from terminal markets in other areas. 

Russell is from Altoona, Pa,, and is a grad- 
uate of Pennsylvania State College. 

He was the first member of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture to conduct a regular 
market news service program on radio. 

Russell lives on a 3-acre farm on the Carl- 
bou road and raises chickens and sells eggs. 
His philosophy is: “Do the very best you can 
and be glad you are yourself.” 


Good and Rich 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I recommend as an antidote for 
the particular poison being spread by 
those who see nothing but the seamier 
side of the American economic system 
the following article by John Allan May. 
humorist and London correspondent for 
the Christian Science Monitor: 

GooD AN RicH—CoME WHat Mar 
(By John Allan May) 

Lonnon.—Somehow I cannot quite bring 
myself to believe all I read about today's 
America. 

“Our industrial system has gone soft and 
is progressively less able to compete,” writes 
a great and thoughtful American editor of 
my acquaintance. 

And Thomas Griffith, I see, who has just 
published a book that is rather critical of 
American culture, puts it in these words: 
“Our goal has become a life of amiable sloth.” 

Neither of these remarks quite fits in with 
the other complaints made simultaneously 
by both these and other critics. The chief 
other complaint is that it is making money 
that is the central, and most revolting, fea- 
ture of American society, But there you 
are; you cannot have it both ways unless 
you happen to be a critic. 

“For what makes money cannot be really 
wrong and what doesn't make money can’t 
be really important. The real test is 
ability to ‘meet a payroll,’" reports Prof- 
D. W. Brogan, ironically, reviewing Mr. Grif- 
fith’s book in the Guardian. 

“This,” the professor, a good friend of 
America, adds, “is described as the free- 
enterprise system, and this is the doctrine 
the United States offers as the one thing 
needful to the insurgent masses of Asin and 
Africa.” 

And then I see that Thomas Wiseman, a 
theatrical columnist, commenting wearily on 
an interview he had with Willlam Saroyan. 
says that Mr. Saroyan'’s insistence on the 
essential goodness of man “hardly sounds 5° 
noble” in a period when there are “two cars 
in every garage.” 

Now, although 1t does not seem to me that 
a man has necessarily to be ignoble to buy 
his wife a car, or that people would be really 
better people if only they made less money. 
I should like to make it quite clear before 
getting on with the play that I admire these 
critics personally, and that I, too, favor the 
ends they think they favor. 
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I, too, think professors important. I, too, 
Want to see wider freedoms for all men. 
I, too, want to spread justice. I, too, want 
to help eradicate the poverty of the poor. 
I, too, want to prove the brotherhood of 
man and improve the quality of society. Yet 
when the critics fulminate in quite the way 
they do about America the curtain always 
Boes up in my mental theater and I find 
this scene playing: 

A Cabinet office. Two men are sorting 
Mounds of papers and of strange-looking 
gadgets. 

President Grogan: "What went wrong? 

y have we produced so many things? 

n't you know things do not make the 
Quality of our life? It's ideas. Why all these 
Millions of things?” 

Secretary Friffith: "I'm afraid it was a 
little miscalculation, sir. Changing that 
“logan, ‘No more amiable sloth; now for 
Stern, energetic action.’ People began to 
Produce and produce and produce, you 
know. Sweet people, but while we used 
to have too much of everything before, now 
We've got much too much. They are 80 
Productive. And it is all stuff we don’t even 
Want." 

President Grogan: That's impossible.” 

Secretary Frimth: “I agree, sir. I agree. 

course it is. But you'll remember that 
When we produced what people wanted or 
Could be persuaded they wanted, an awful 
lot of people made money. And we just 
couldn't have that.” 

President Grogan: "The only really profit- 
Able thing for society is to insure that what 

Made is profitless.“ 

Secretary Frifith: “Exactly. I will have 
that inscribed on the dictatorship bill, sir. 
It is very clear. Now that brings me to 
the report of Secretary for Aid Wisestman. 

am afraid it will be a bit of a shock, sir. 

© underdeveloped countries have all joined 
the Communist bloc.” 

President Grogan: “It’s impossible.” 

Secretary Frimth: “Quite so, sir. You will 

our campaign to impress upon them 
that making money was not in the least 
important and that production does not, 
as businessmen used to claim, provide a 
Service for one's fellowmen and that rapid 
10 bern progress must be eradicated as it 
founded on greed and that philosophy 
re all is the thing. It was successful 
e 
botoren became even poorer than they were 
President Grogan: “Impossible.” 
Frifith: “Absolutely. A second- 
a Consequence, of course, was that note 
Tom the President of Fakiristan drawing 
Jour attention to a surplus of philosophers, 
ers, and lawyers in his country, whom 
We offered posts at our colleges where they 
Sut are, some of them upside down. Well, 
Fev After all that they say that what they 
ie want is work for their people and 
yers for their produce and profits for 
tir expansion, 
None of this our new doctrine offers them. 

e Soviets, of course, have always been 
Outright materialists. So now they have 
easily persuaded them that these things 
are so worthwhile that even freedom ís a 
Small price to pay for them.” 

President Grogan; “Planning is better 

an freedom. I agree there Free enter- 
Prise is for the birds. What is that noise?” 

Secretary Frifith: Oh, I forgot. There 
the 75 million Americans out of work now 

at we have eliminated wants. They are 
Outside and want to know what to do.” 
me eaident Grogan: “Tell them to attend 
a lecture this afternoon. And later, this 

ening maybe, to become cultured.” 

The gga falls on him. 

* e essential goodness of a man 
ang nothing whatever to do with the size of 
— garage or the fullness thereof. But the 
Ren of his neighbor has. Particularly 

the latter builds garages or fills them. 
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It is important to the world that America 
be good and rich. And it is not, after all, 
impossible to be both. Or even to be free 
as well. 


Impact of Increasing Imports of Fabri- 
cated Products on American Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE- HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, in a 
message to the Congress a few days ago, 
the President expressed his concern over 
the growing foreign competition to the 
American exporter and directed the sev- 
eral agencies of the executive branch to 
take certain steps which may help to 
strengthen the competitive position of 
our export industry. He has asked for 
the support of the Congress toward this 


end, and such support, I am certain, will © 


be forthcoming, since the economic 
strength of the United States is a mat- 
ter which transcends the boundaries be- 
tween political parties and between sec- 
tional interests. 

Without in any way minimizing my 
support of the President’s recommenda- 
tions with respect to exports, I would 
call your attention to the other side of 
the coin of foreign trade. The Presi- 
dent’s message does not deal with this 
other side of the coin, but I am certain 
that we cannot effectively and justifi- 


ably treat the one side—exports—and. 


ignore the other side—imports,. The 
one bears on the other as the back of the 
hand bears on the palm. 

The disastrous impact of increasing 
imports of fabricated products on our 
American industries, particularly the so- 
called small business element of our 
industry, and which is felt with special 
emphasis by the skilled and unskilled 
laborer who is the veritable backbone of 
our industry, was clearly stated by Mr. 
James A. Roemer, chairman of the board 
of the Sharon Steel Corp., in that cor- 
poration’s bargaining conference with 
the United Steelworkers of America, 
AFL-CIO, on May 15, last. To these 
pertinent remarks, I would earnestly 
solicit your attention: 

A very good customer of Sharon Steel 
bought 13,867 tons in 1955; 18,567 tons in 
1956; 15958 tons in 1957 and only 6.339 tons 

in 1958. 

In this instance, the 10-inch mill lost 
about 5 weeks’ work to foreign competition, 
Here was $% million of business and wages 
that went to Europe, as the contribution of 
Sharon Steel and its employees. 

This foreign material was delivered to the 
customer's plant at $22 to 830 a ton less 
than our delivered price. And this customer 
is not on the eastern seaboard. One of our 
eastern seaboard customers bought foreign 
10-inch mill tonnage at $44 a ton under our 
delivered price. This gives you some idea of 
how foreign competition in 1958 affected you 
and the Sharon Steel Corp. 


A highly respected constituent, Mr. 
Ray F. Eisenbies, president of the Sawhill 
Tubular Products, Inc., of Sharon, Pa., 
recently analyzed for me the effect of 
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increasing foreign competition on his 
company, as well as on other American 
companies engaged in the manufacture 
of steel pipe. Imported steel pipe 
amounted to over 200,000 tons in 1958, 
and to an all-time high of 553,000 tons 
in 1959. Mr. Eisenbies tells me that 
many of his company’s markets, partic- 
ularly those adjacent to ocean harbors, 
have already been seriously affected and, 
with the opening of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, others will soon feel the impact. 
The cost of this Nation’s economy both 
in profits and in jobs, is steadily mount- 
ing and urgently requires the best 
thought that can be brought to bear on 
the solution to the problem in both the 
executive and legislative branches of the 
Government. 

As a contribution to that solution, I 
would say that the remedy probably lies 
not in the erection of high tariff walls 
against foreign products, but in the 
establishment of quotas for such prod- 
ucts whose unrestricted importation in- 
flicts heavy penalties against American 
industry and labor and seriously weakens 
our country's defensive strength. The 
philosophy of quota limitations has been 
well accepted as a legitimate and effec- 
tive means for the protection of Ameri- 
can agriculture, as well as American 
industry and American labor. 

Mr. Speaker, there are many other 
firms in my congressional district—as 
well as throughout the Nation—that are 
bleeding because of this unexpected in- 
flux of imported goods upon our markets. 
I hope, therefore, to supplement this 
report with additional data from firms 
in my district and throughout the 
country. > 

In the meantime, I respectfully urge 
the Members and the cognizant commit- 
tees of the Congress to give this matter 
their prompt and most sympathetic con- 
sideration. 


The Nth Country Problem and Arms 
Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. COFFIN 


Or MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Speaker, the wide 
diffusion of nuclear weapons is one of 
the great threats of the sixties. During 
the course of our discussions on control 
and inspection, the spread of science and 
technology in the nuclear field is not 
standing still. As knowledge and greater 
technical competence increase in differ- 
ent countries, there is the accompanying 
danger that there will be many new 
atomic powers anxious to haye their own 
supply of weapons. i 

‘In assessing the threat, in order not 
to overestimate it nor underestimate it, 
we need all the sound, factual informa- 
tion we can acquire. A recent study by 
the National Planning Association, “The 
Nth Country Problem and Arms Con- 
trol.“ makes an important contribution 
to the kind of information we need. 
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Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 

I submit for the Record a section of this 

report: 

STATEMENT BY THE NPA SPECIAL PROJECT 
COMMITTEE ON Srcumrr THROUGH ARMS 
CONTROL ON THE NTH COUNTRY PROSLEM 
AND ARMS CONTROL 
Acute fears have beset us since the intro- 

duction of nuclear weapons of mass destruc- 

tion. But we have occasionally found some 
comfort in the thought that peace might be 
assured by a “balance of terror“: that, 

while nuclear weapons are confined to just a 

few great nations with an enormous stake 

in the planet's land aud people, an all-out 
nuclear war is unlikely. This balance is an 
uneasy one, involving many complicated 
factors and it impels a continuing race for 
new offensive and defensive armaments.* 
EQUILIBRIUM AND NUCLEAR WEAPONS 
DISTRIBUTION 

But the production of both atomic and 
hydrogen weapons by Great Britain, the 
more recent development by France of 

„atomic weaponry (which will soon be dem- 

onstrated by a test explosion), and the 

rumors of nuclear we research in Com- 


apons 
munist China raise disquieting doubts. 


about the validity of the “balance of terror" 
formula. Atomic weapons may eventually 
become so widely diffused that there will be 
no equilibrium or symmetry in their dis- 
tribution. Among their owners may some- 
day be rulers—and perhaps even ex-rulers— 
who have no major stake in world stability. 
Indeed, it has even been suggested that 
eventually atomic weapons, like other 
powerful armaments, might find their way 
into the international open market, or that 
they might fall into the hands of outlaws 
and revolutionaries. 

This is a problem which has caused con- 
siderable concern for some time. It was re- 
ferred to in our earlier report, “1970 With- 
out Arms Control“ (pp. 39-42), and in re- 
cent months it has been the subject of 
considerable discussion in the United States 
and abroad. 

As factual background to assist in plan- 
ning arms-control measures to deal with this 
problem, we are publishing the accompany- 
ing technical paper in which three qualified 
scientists have attempted to estimate the 
difficulties which face a new power aspiring 
to enter the nuclear-weapons race and to set 
forth in detail the factors involved and the 
resources and capabilities required. We be- 
lieve it will be of great use to bring this 
material to public attention so that students 
and observers in the fields of international 
affairs, military science, economics, govern- 
ment, and the natural sciences may use it in 
making their own analysis of the problem. 

The paper shows that many nations are 
capable of creating an atomic weapon with- 
out outside assistance, But it offers no en- 
couragement to those who think that such 
& program can be undertaken without facing 
difficult obstacles and high costs. And the 
cost of the warhead represents only a small 
part of the cost of maintaining the deterrent. 

It is as easy to overestimate the rapidity 
of the spread of nuclear weapons as it is to 
underestimate it. The dificulties and delays 
faced in the French atomic-weapons program 
demonstrate concretely that a nuclear-weap- 
ons capability is not easily arrived at. After 
the first working models have been produced, 
mony hurdles remain. Even the testing of 
weapons presents problems. France hus re- 
ceived strong protests from nations neigh- 
boring her test site and from the United 
Nations General Assembly, which called on 
France, by a vote of 51 to 16, to cancel her 
Proposed tests in the Sahara, 

Deep fear of the imminent spread of in- 
dependent nuclear capability has on some 
occasions been accompanied by an emotional 
zeal to wash the problem away by dramatic 
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gestures, Perhaps as a reaction to the seem- 
ing complacency of statesmen, individuals in 
Britain and elsewhere have urged such des- 
perate measures as unilateral nuclear dis- 
armament. Those who view the problems of 
mankind in a context larger than their own 
immediate time and place are entitled to 
great respect. Their contribution to public 
discussion of security probiems is a valuable 
counterbalance to an all too prevalent tend- 
ency unthinkingly to accept outworn con- 
cepts. However, the lessons of recent history 
warn that, within the realities of the mo- 
ment, it is possible that such counsels may 
lead. not toward peace, but toward war. It is 
arguable*?* that World War I, would not 
have been started H the attitude of the allied 
powers, particularily America, had been clear 
from the outset; that Hitler would never have 
embarked on his infamous adventures if he 
had been aware of America’s deep commit- 
ment to European security; and that the 
North Koreans would not have invaded South 
Korea if they had correctly understood the 
concern of the United States with the in- 
tegrity of the Republic of Korea. Further, 
it is the nature of world politics today that 
those urging unilateral disarmament can 
sree mony on So side of the world but not 
on the other. elr right to speak nly is 
essential to the maintenance of 5 
ment. However, in foreign countries which 
are not accustomed to free and vocal public 
discussion, reports of these activities might 
create an impression of division and irreso- 
lution, which might well tempt an act of 
aggression> 

But while the immediacy of the dangers of 
nuclear diffusion is often overestimated, it 18 
obvious that four nuclear powers present 
eae oe problems than do two nuclear pow- 
ers. France could independently produce 
an atomic bomb at a time when her military 
and economic power were being subjected to 
heavy strain, still more countries might also 
produce one at some time in the future. It 
is by no means clear how fast events are 
moving. but it is certain that they Inevitably 
move only in one direction—toward the 
greater spread of nuclear weapons capability. 

DANGERS OF DIFFUSION 


This committee feels that the prospect of 
widely scattered nuclear weapons presents 
a very serious threat to world stability. This 
scattering was called the “third country 
problem“ in the days before Britain had 
nuclear power; it was called the “fourth 
country problem” before France had the 
bomb within her reach; and it is now safer 
to call it the “Nth country problem.” It 
is a challenge which is not receiving the very 
serious attention it deserves at home or 
abroad. It is also a possible opportunity— 
an opportunity to find at least one common 
concern which might move the nuclear pow- 
ers of both the East and of the West to 
achieve some limited agreements for jolnt 
action. ; 

Proliferation of nuclear weapons will in- 
fect incalculable factors into the equation 
of international politics. Some countries, 
under economle or other pressures, may even- 
tually sell atomic weapons. Governments 
under fanatics or dictators may act rashly. 
The possibility of accidentat or of unauthor- 
ized use of atomic weapons will increase. 
Irresponsible mischlef-making“ by one 
small nation could catalyze a nuclear con- 
filct between larger powers, or might cause 
pre-existing nonnuclear hostilitics to esca- 
late into nuclear hostilities. 

The risk of accidental war by the mischiey- 
ous action of a third party or by the possible 
mismanagement of tests, war exercises, stra- 
tegic miscalculation, and the like is further 
enhanced by the rapid introduction of “quick 
reaction” systems. These tend to be Inflex- 
ible, so that full-scale war may grow out of 
inadvertencies or deliberate mischief. It 
will become even more difficult to achieve 
and enforce arms control agreements, and 
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much harder to inspire confidence in their 
effectiveness. 

Since it is hardly reasonable to expect a 
nation developing nuclear weapons to refrain 
from testing them, worldwide radioactive 
contamination is likely to exceed predictions 
based on projected tests by the present 
nuclear powers only, 

The Nth country problem derives urgency 
from the fact that we are approaching the 
point where it will no longer be possible for 
the present nuclear powers to control the 
spread of nuclear weapons, Once a nation 
has successfully complete an atomic weapons 
program, it will have nuclear stockpiles which 
can be stored without appreciable deteriora- 
tion, which can survive changes of govern- 
ment, and which can be sold, exchanged, or 
given away. 

The period, then, in which the major 
power blocs have a common opportunity to 
limit membership in the “atomic club" is, in 
the long view of + & very brief one. 
We are now living in that period, and 10 
years of it have gone by. 

The question of whether to invest or not 


to invest in nuclear armaments will be de- 


bated in many capitals during the years 
ahead. No aspirant can afford to ignore the 
grave difficulties and heavy expenses which 
confront a would-be atomic power, nor 
ignore the fact that a profuse capacity far 
destruction is not necessarily a source of 
security. It is certainly clear that atomic 
weapons projects are not, in the present state 
of the art, for a middle-sized nation to 
undertake. t standards of rational pri- 
orities of economic effort are not always 
observed, and from the days of the pyramids 
of Egypt, human needs have been sacrificed 
to concepts of glory. We cannot predict 
with assurance what nations will have, and 
what nations will not have, independent 
atomic capabilities in the years ahead. 


FRANCE AND BRITAIN 


This statement is not a discussion of ar- 
rangements to share weapons or delivery sys- 
tems with allied nations as a matter of 
mutual defense. Such arrangements are 
made within the context of existing arms 
competition and tensions, and this commit- 
tee does not recommend unilateral disarma- 
ment measures, Nor do we criticize British 
and French decisions to achieve independent 
nuclear weapons capability. We note, how- 
ever, that many competent military experts: 
including outstanding experts in Britain 
and France, have criticized the British and 
French nuclear weapons development from 
the standpoint of the effective allocation of 
defense effort. 

It has been said that the disproportionate 
emphasis on a strategic nuclear weapon has 
resulted in a neglect of more important lim- 
ited war capabilities and that possession of 
a small stockpile of nuclear weapons of & 
fairly primitive sort, without advanced 
means of delivery, is of doubtful value. Al- 
though France has an advanced aircraft 
industry, it has no heavy bomber which 
could effectively penetrate the borders of 
the Soviet Union, and neither France nor 
Britain have the long-range missile capa- 
bilties required for modern nuclear weapons 
systems. Security vis-a-vis the great powers 
cannot be achieved merely by developing & 
nuclear warhead without the support of the 
most modern aircraft and missiles. And the 
use of nuclear warheads against targets 
whose defenses are more primitive raises the 
specter of the catalytic wars, which starts 
between small nations but eventually draws 
in great-power protectors. 

However, the much criticized French deci- 
sion to arm atomically was not lightly made. 
The French were persuaded primarily by the 
argument that no alliance or commitment 
would be strong enough to compel any na- 
tion to risk nuclear destruction to aid an- 
other. They would explain their position 
approximately as follows: (1) Nuclear power 
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does not deter aggression unless the poten- 
tial aggressor believes that the nuclear 
Tetaliation, causing greater destruction than 
he is willing to bear, will actually be used to 
answer an attack; (2) it is not credible that 
& country will enter a nuclear war, exposing 
its own cities to obliteration, solely in de- 
fense of another nation; (3) therefore, the 
Only nucler power that deters an attack on 
France is one that rests entirely in Frensh 
Some French writers go on to make 
three further points: (4) The only nuclear 
deterrent that will protect other European 
Countries is one that lies completely in the 
hands of each such country; (5) therefore, 
Lach European country should have an in- 
dependent atomic capability; and (6) since 
the interests of France are closely enmeshed 
in those of the rest of Europe, France will 
Safer It every major European country has 
its own atomic weapons capability. 
However, the strong impression persists 
t the true French motivation, conscious 
Sr unconscious, is the belief that possession 
Of nuclear weapons will heighten national 
Prestige and promote French eligibility for 
€rican nuclear assistance. 


PEACEFUL USES AND MILITARY DEVELOPMENT 


The accompanying technical report shows 
that the distribution of reactors to utilize 
&tomic energy for peaceful purposes has con- 
Siderable bearing on the distribution of mili- 

nuclear capacity, because of the posai- 
bility of using these reactors to produce 
Weapons-grade fissionable material for weap- 
Ons. Intergovernmental contracts for as- 
stance in bullding power reactors are going 
Orward rapidly. They are constructive and 
in endable. At the moment, they do not 

Volve the danger of military production, 

ut such programs may well, over the years, 
€Xpedite a spread of nuclear weapons. 
Possibility can be minimized by control ar- 
dangements over the type of reactor and its 
Operational processes, and over all the ma- 
terials that enter and leave it, 
ca controls are made technically possible be- 
the = the very practices which contribute to 
Manufacture of the best weapons-grade 
are those which tend to make the 
Production of heat and power least efficient. 
5 er version of the purposes of the reactor can 
Prevented by requiring that the design of 
t Teactor and the procedures for handling 
ae Conform to the necessities of efficient 
wey Production, and by forbidding those 
hich result in the purest material for weap- 
If fuel rods remain in the reactor be- 
a certain period, the plutonium 239 
t is collecting in the fuel elements be- 
Poisoned by plutonium 240, which 
oe the resulting material more difficult to 
for weapons purposes. Thus economic 
tions favor longer fuel cycles, and the 
Of shorter cycles would indicate a mill- 
Purpose 


ane Board of Governors of the Interna- 
acre Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) has 
{ted a set of control regulations subject 
Approval in 1960 by the Agency's General 
erence, on which all members are rep- 
ted. Euratom (European Atomic 
such Community) is also trying to develop 
Stat a safeguards system, and the United 
tia Speen Kingdom, and Canada place 
contracts, on their exports under bilateral 
mane maintenance of strict control arrange- 
nts in bilateral contracts may become 
tos difficult, however, as the bargaining 
a er of recipient nations increases. Fuel 
— led by India, demonstrated a 
— resistance to controls in the discus- 
stat Which preceded the adoption of the 
ute of the IAEA. In their view, the im- 

ot the of controls was an insulting symbol 
pet desire of the great powers to per- 
uate a monopolistic position. These pres- 
bita may become difficult to resist in future 
teral contracts. 


The 
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‘The IAEA presents a genuine opportunity 
to mitigate the danger of the diversion of 
nuclear power reactors to military purposes. 
It can administer controls strictly, without 
injury to national pride. Its rules provide 
for the application of a very effective set of 
controls, At the present time, the IAEA, a 
large and expensive piece of administrative 
machinery, is standing idle. The nuclear 
powers are bypassing it by the use of bi- 
lateral contracts.. Yet, the IAEA could insu- 
late the major powcrs from imprudent 
demands on the part of recipient countries. 
An agreement, expressed or implied, among 
the major powers to use the IAEA in place 
of bilateral agreements would be a major 
step toward eliminating the possibility of 
the diversion of power systems to weapons 
development.“ 

This would at least provide some method 
of controlling the use of the reactors sup- 
plied under econdmic assistance programs. 
It would not provide a complete check on 
nuclear weapons development in the recip- 
ient countries, however, because this would 
also require control of fuel fabrication, 
chemical processing, and isotope separation 
facilities. When extensive controls are pro- 
posed, the issue will undoubtedly be raised 
as to whether recipient countries would be 
willing to accept such interference with 
what they regard as their own economic- 
political development unless the major 
powers themselves were subjected to similar 
inspection, Such controls might very well 
be instituted, however, if the major powers 
would agree to a cutoff of future nuclear 
weapons materials. And the execution of 
such tasks might conceivably be assigned to 
the IAEA. 


NUCLEAR MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


Military assistance programs involving 
atomic weapons are also going forward. 
These programs in themselves involve a 
spread of nuclear weapons capability, but 
this is a derivative capability rather than an 
independent capability. This paper is con- 
cerned with the spread of independent nu- 
clear capability. 

It should be noted, however, that a de- 
rivative muclear weapons capability is in 
iself a step toward eventual independent 
capability. Nuclear powers will attempt to 
retain the control over their nuclear war- 
heads which are placed in other countries 
for emergencies, but it is to be expected that 
these efforts will be resisted. General de 
Gaulle, for example, resists any control by 
the United State of its atomic weapons 
stored in France. In treaties with other 
NATO countries the United States has found 
it necessary to vest in the recipient coun- 
tries a right to continue to receive both 
ancillary equipment and restricted informa- 
tion on the use of nuclear systems, and this 
right can be determined only by consent by 
both parties until the expiration of the 
NATO treaty. 

In situations of military assistance, it is 
possible that, over the years, accommodation 
to the recipient country may eventually 
erode controls. Here, particularly, one must 
weigh the effectiveness, in a critical juncture, 
of the treaty pledge as against the fact of 
effective territorial sovereignty and the pos- 
session of military force at the site of the 
weapons stores. While NATO military as- 
sistance programs involving nuclear weapons 
may tend to spread independent nuclear 
capability, the alternative would be either 
(a) the possibility of independent develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons by each of the 
NATO countries, or (b) the imposition of a 
unilateral arms handicap on the NATO na- 
tions. 

In the nature of things, arrangements of 
this sort among the NATO countries are 
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widely publicized and vigorously debated, 
while the placement of nuclear weapons in 
the Wersaw Pact territory remains a mili- 
tary secret. 

There may be many excellent reasons for 
opposing such a deployment of weapons on 
the NATO side, but to oppose them merely 
on the basis of a broad policy against nu- 
clear diffusion would seem to place a dis- 
advantage upon the side which operates 
openly. 

Furthermore, at the present time, no arms 
control agreements have been entered into, 
and under these circumstances it wouid 
not be fair to ask one side to accept uni- 
lateral handicaps." The fact that this mo- 
mentum exists, and will exist on both sides 
is, however, a powerful argument in favor of 
the proposition that sgreements should be 
reached as early as possible. 

SUGGESTED SOLUTIONS TO PROBLEM 


This committee is agreed that it would be 
desirable to prevent the wider diffusion of 
nuclear weapons capability. However, it 
finds that the problem is an extremely com- 
plicated one, since the basic requirements 
scientific knowledge, industrial and material 
resources, as well as technological skills 
are already being distributed around the 
world at arapid rate. It has considered many 
possible solutions. 

Treaty limitation: “ Some have suggested 
an international treaty which would limit 
nuclear weapons to the present “have” na- 
tions without embracing other aspects of 
arms control and international security. 
This idea was rejected because it was felt 
that it could easily be evaded and that it 
would be meaningless in the event of war. 
Its enforcement would require a high degree 
of inspection in the nonnuclear countries, 
Those who are innocent of any nuclear power 
would naturally resent being inspected more 
than those who possess atomic weapons. 

Voluntary limitation: A suggestion ad- 
vanced by Ireland's Minister for External 
Affairs, adopted by the United Nations Politi- 
cal Committee on November 16, 1959, calls 
for voluntary measures: Nuclear powers 
should undertake to refrain from supplying 
nuclear weapons to States which do not pos- 
sess them, and nonnuclear nations should 
undertake to refrain from manufacturing 
or acquiring such weapons. This, like all 
pronouncements which are merely declara- 
tory, would operate effectively against open 
societies but would not operate against closed 
societies. 

International control of nuclear testing: 
In our statement “International control of 
nuclear testing“ (July 1958), we pointed out 
that one of the primary values of an agree- 
ment to discontinue nuclear tests would be 
its tendency to curb independent nuclear de- 
velopment by new powers. We stated: 

“A prohibition on nuclear tests by itself 
cannot prove a completely effective control 
on the spread of nuclear bombs among 
many nations. A relatively crude 
bomb could be developed by a determined 
nation without testing, although it is not 
very likely that any nation would even com- 
mit a weapon to use without some testing 
and/or practice firing by Its own nationals, 
Also, certain countries, such as Britain, 
France, and Sweden, might test at least 
until agreement is negotiated, although we 
doubt that they would block agreement. 

“Thus, other control mensures, particu- 
larly a control on the production of nuclear 
materials, will be necessary adequately to 
prevent the spread of nuclear weapons. 
Nonetheless, a test prohibition can be one 
heipful measure, and it is clearly the sim- 
plest and most feasible step that can be 
taken now.” 

Although not a guarantee of complete cer- 
tainty, we believe that a test discontinu- 
ance ent would effectively limit the 
membership of the so-called “atomic club.” 
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Agreement to cease production of nuclear 
materials: International arms control agree- 
ment to cease production of nuclear mate- 
rials would, of course, make possible a far 
more effective method of preventing the 
development of nuclear weapons by the 
nuclear have-nots, because it would install 
a more thorough type of inspection machin- 
ery, which would enable the detection of 
preparations for weapons manufacture at 
early stages. 

Up to the present time, negotiations for 
both a production cut-off and a test agree- 
ment have been stalled, because of the So- 
viet Union's refusal to accept the inspection 
machinery which is required to check on 
compliance.” But it is difficult to conceive 
that the nonnuclear nations will accept a 
nuclear inspection system which does not 
also apply to the nuclear nations. 

Limitation in exchange for protection: It 
has also been suggested that the have-not 
nations could be dissuaded from indepen- 
dent development of atomic weapons if the 
have nations would give them a firm assur- 
ance to protect them by the use of their 
own nuclear weapons. However, a have-not 
nation may find it difficult to believe that its 
ally would risk nuclear destruction in its 
behalf. 

Limitation of independent capability by 
freer distribution of weapons: Another sug- 
gestion has been that the have nations freely 
offer nuclear assistance to their allies, under 
conditions which restrict the avallability 
and use of these weapons. This suggestion 
is of some value if the problem is to prevent 
the immediate commencement of research 
and development programs; however, it ob- 
viously is not a bar to the ultimate diffusion 
of independent weapons capability. It 
spreads derivative nuclear capability in order 
to prevent the spread of independent nuclear 
capability. The reasoning behind the pro- 
Posal is: They are going to get it anyway, 
so why not share it in a way that retains 
some military and legal control in the center 
of the power bloc? 

Limitation enforced by haves: Finally, it 
has been urged that the have nations agree 
to impose their will by force on the have-not 
nations, and to introduce a rigid inspection 
system which would also be imposed by force. 

It was also suggested that the three 
nuclear powers, in giving economic assist- 
ance in nuclear power production, should 
supply reactors on a lease system only, and 
should reserve to themselves the processing 
of reactor fuel elements. This would satisfy 
a demand for electrical power without giving 
control of fissionable material. A simple in- 
spection process would prevent fuel re- 
processing. The penalty for violation would 
be a joint withdrawal of economic aid by the 
nuclear powers.” 

This proposal did not recommend itself to 
the committee because it was felt that so 
high-handed a procedure would hardly be an 
acceptable method of enforcing the peace. 
It was also felt that since the have powers 
have had so much difficulty in reaching 
agreement on far less controversial matters, 
it was very unlikely that they would work 
together in so unconventional a project and 
at the expense of their allies. 

Furthermore, with respect to this and other 
limitation proposals, this committee feels 
that unless a have-not country is presented 
with an alternative which will guarantee its 
security, it cannot be expected to renounce 
its aspirations to achieve weapons which the 
have nations already possess. The basic 
Problem is to achieve some method of offer- 
ing security to a nation which is asked to 
forego its nuclear potentiality. 

FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 
In conclusion the committee finds: 


1. That if present national policies con- 
tinue, independent nuclear military power 
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will be spread widely among many countries 
within the next 30 years. 

2. That the diffusion of independent nu- 
clear weapons among many countries will, 
over the years, upset international stability 
and increase the danger of war. 

3. That the spread of nuclear know-how 
and equipment through international assist- 
ance in peaceful economic uses of nuclear 
power, although useful and praiseworthy, 
might tend eventually to contribute to the 
diffusion of military nuclear power. 

4. That nuclear military assistance p- 
grams providing for the gift and loan of 
warheads do not directly create independent 
nuclear power, but are factors which will 
tend over the years to contribute to the 
growth of such Independent nuclear power. 

The committee concludes: 

1. That the dangers of the wide diffusion 
of nuclear weapons within the next 30 years 
are real. Such diffusion may very well 
vitiate the stability which could conceivably 
otherwise arise in an era of balanced nu- 
clear forces. These dangers must be con- 
sidered by both the United States and the 
Soviet Union in all their negotiations on 
arms control. Neither side wishes to take 
substantial risks, but both sides must con- 
sider the heavy risks involved in continued 
inaction. 

2. That the nuclear powers could curtail 
the dangers of perversion of economic aid 
programs for peaceful uses of nuclear power 
if they would make greater use of inter- 
national agencies which impose stringent 
controls. Both the Kast and the West could 
operate through the IAEA without loss of 
national advantage. This would require no 
further treaties. If one side embarked upon 
such a policy and the other did not follow, 
there would be no loss greater than a slight 
loss of operating efficiency and of influence 
on the commercial aspects of reactor oper- 
ation. 

3. That direct control of the spread of 
independent military nuclear power is pos- 
sible only in terms of larger disarmament 
arrangements, The promulgation and en- 
forcement of an effective international ac- 
cord to cease nuclear tests will tend to 
prevent the development of nuclear weap- 
ons by new countries. More comprehensive 
agreements—particularly those looking to- 
ward controls on production—will provide 
& more potent inspection system, which 
could enable control authority to detect 
evasions with certainty and accuracy.” 
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A continuing race for armaments, even 
among a few powers, does not assure lasting 
peace by a balance of terror. to- 
ward arms control is essential, and obtain- 
able only by vigorous effort with sufficient 
priority com: to immediate military 
consideration (William C. Davidon and David 
R. Inglis). 

I think this is misleading and inaccurate. 
Nations do not go to war because of their 
ignorance of what some other nation might 
do. If they take the initiative in going to 
war, they do so because their total estimate 
of the situation tells them that this is the 
favorable time (Harvey A. DeWeerd). 

It seems to me that a great mistake of 
many Americans is to assume that Khru- 
shchev is like Hitler, just as it was a mistake 
of many fellow travelers and liberals in an 
earlier day to make too sharp a distinction 
between different brands of totalitarianism. 
Hitler, like Stalin, was a wild and often 
wholly irrational tyrant with megalo 
aims, while Khrushchev and his band are 
politicians in charge of a going concern, men 
of little fanaticism (despite service to the 
ideology of Marxism and Leninism), and at 
least as concerned as we are with keeping 
a viable system alive. In this they differ 
very greatly from the Chinese who are still! 
in a terrifyingly fanatical stage. Thus, the 
notion indicated in the text that pacifism on 
our side is a danger because it may tempt 
the Russians to an act of aggression is open 
to question in spite of the example of North 
Korea (the North Koreans may well have 
moved without official blessing from Moscow 
in one of the many misunderstandings that 
can happen even in a totalitarian regime)- 
Nor is it quite true, but self-righteous, to 
Say that these voices of conscience are free 
to speak and demonstrate on one side of the 
world but not on the other. It is my im- 
pression that Polish intellectuals have been 
quite courageous in self-expression if not 
in public demonstration. 

It is difficult intellectually not to let our 
thinking about the future be governed by 
efforts to correct mistakes in the past. The 
statement brings to mind the belief that 
Oxford pacifists of the 1930's encouraged 
Hitler in his hope that England would stay 
neutral in the face of his aggressions, The 
implication is that, to deter aggression now, 
our minuscule group of pacifists must line 
up with the most xenophobic elements in the 
country to avoid any sign of our being di- 
vided and irresolution. Again, the assump- 
tion that the Soviet Union now wishes to 
incorporate Western Europe, or at least West 
Germany, and is only deterred by force, may 
well be contrary to fact. In my opinion, the 
last thing the Soviet Union wants within its 
borders is millions of anti-Communist social- 
ists and social democrats—or even idealistic 
and rationallstic western Communists. The 
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iivision and Irresolution in this country that 
most salient is not that concerning for- 
eign policy, but rather that concerning the 
z of our national life—aims often so thin 
185 uncompelling as to lead some to look 
í dur enemies abroad for an agenda of liv- 
ng and dying and a factitious source of 
unity and dedication (David Riesman). 
a situation today can no longer be 
ee in terms of the thirties. The secu- 
5 y of the United States and indeed of the 
orld depends not on arms supremacy but on 
Whe control. Even if we have an over- 
liming advantage (which we do not) with 
respect to the nature and number of weap- 
ra if the situation should get out of hand 
Perhaps through an accident) then the re- 
mos Would be destructive of the national wel- 
er All thinking with respect to the prob- 
— ot security today should begin, I believe, 
th the recognition that victory can no 
longer be achieved through military means. 
Victory, however,.is critically important, It 
ust therefore be pursued through those 
which make nonmilitary victory 
Possible. 


Against this changed background, it be- 
A important, it seems to us, to break 
Way from old patterns of thought, however 
they may have been up through the 
end of the Second World War, This is 
lam, y true in the matter of unilateral- 
To take the fiat position that all uni- 
lateralism is bad could mean, in practice, a 
8 loss for the United States. Our 
i ure, for example, to take the initiative 
th respect to a cessation of nuclear weap- 
— cost us heavily in a large part of 
the World. We should never have allowed 
— Soviet Union to be the first to do the 
~ j (Norman Cousins and David Ries- 


The argument that increased military 
— capabilities reduce the danger of 
is not convincing. In Korea, interna- 
ae supervision of steps to achieve politi- 
wi Stability including free elections, coupled 
th adequate programs to improve the liv- 
in Conditions and the rights of the people 
the area, would have been alternate ac- 
to military backing of Syngman Rhee, 
ven: Tight have had a better chance of pre- 
à war. It must also be stated that, to 
large extent, the historical role of military 
trees has already been abandoned, and that 
na Bible defense and profitable conquest 
ve been replaced by deterrence, This 
Change, together with the widespread reli- 
cane Upon and deployment of nuclear weap- 
ns Tepresents in itself a desperate and 
eipleg guented measure. Advocacy ot prin- 
in action when such upheavals are tak- 
ingen reflecting concerns beyond our im- 
tons te time and place, gives less indica- 
ho Of division and irresolution than that 
oe we by countries which discourage or sup- 
‘The expression (William C. Davidon). 
oth e proposed use of the IAEA may have 
Wout merits, but I do not believe that it 
nu no Significantly delay the diffusion of 
ear military power. Either the “haves” 
— they do not, want to assist particular 
the tries in becoming nuclear powers. If 
y 5 do so, the IAEA, or its use pro- 
e, 

(Klaus eee hardly stand in their way 

t 
tance un terbalancing the military disadvan- 
Of considerable openness are the essen- 
erences in the relationship between 
a 00 SR. with the Warsaw Pact countries, 
the Met to that of the United States with 
Sovis ao countries, which would make the 
ree: Union reluctant to supply nuclear 
8 to the Warsaw Pact countries unless 
nuci to do so as a countermeasure to open 
Ae war dissemination. For other reasons 
tll, the disadvantage is a limited one, and 
more than offset by the advantages 
road policy against nuclear diffusion 
am C. Davidon and David R. Inglis). 
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* While we are working toward IAEA and 
arms control agreements between us and 
the Red bloc, we ought to limit the diffusion 
of nuclear weapons among NATO and other 
anti-Communist nations for a very simple 
reason: Nothing will do more to solidify the 
Warsaw Pact, inhibit possible liberal devel- 
opment within the U.S.S.R., and repel the 
neutral nations from us, than to allow Ger- 
many and Japan—and eventually Turkey and 
Pakistan—to get nuclear weapons (Dave 
Frisch). 

*Recognizing the grave difficulties of 
“Treaty Limitation,” “Voluntary Limitation,” 
“Limitation in Exchange for Protection,” and 
“Limitation Enforced by Haves.“ we may 
nevertheless need to try some or all of these 
ideas if international testing and production 
limitation agreements are not soon forth- 
coming (Dave Frisch). 

* That is, required by the proposals so far 
made by the West. Requirements may be 
modified both by the improvement of de- 
tection techniques, which could be pursued 
with more vigor, and by reevaluation of the 
danger of low kiloton evasions compared 
with dangers of the Nth country and other 
problems associated with continued testing 
(William C. Davidon and David R. Inglis). 

Derivative nuclear capability, defined in 
comittee finding 4 on page 15 to include 
nuclear warheads, shares many of the dan- 
gers of independent possession by increas- 
ing the probability for accidental war, and 
for the catalyzing of wars between major 
powers as a result of acts by smalier ones. 
Furthermore, it involves weapons based on 
many years of design and testing, rather 
than the relatively primitive weapons 
achievable initially by independent efforts. 
Dependence of a nation's armies on nuclear 
weapons obtained through derivative capa- 
bility, coupled with modern weapons know- 
how, can provide a decisive incentive for 
the development of advanced independent 
capability, Any stockpiling of nuclear weap- 
ons by additional countries, even if orig- 
inally subject to restrictions on their use, 
serlously complicates eventual control (Wil- 
lam C. Davidon and David R. Inglis). 

It is my opinion that this approach 
holds some reasonable promise (A. M. 
Stone). 

“Although I share the committee’s view 
that measures to curb the spread of nuclear 
arms are desirable, I cannot appraise the 
danger in terms of the committee's assump- 
tion that present national policies“ will con- 
tinue during the 30-year span it allows for 
the diffusion of nuclear weapons. I believe 
it probable that, long before many middle- 
sized and small nations have squandered re- 
sources in developing nuclear armaments, the 
tensions that make such conduct conceivable 
today will have subsided (David F. Cavers). 

“Chairman Richard S. Leghorn is not 
participating in the work of the committee 
while engaged in a Government assignment 
in the field of arms control, and therefore did 
not take part in the preparation of this re- 
port. 5 

See footnotes to committee statement. 


The Forand Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 
Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an excellent editorial pertain- 
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ing to the Forand bill which appeared 
in the Buffalo Evening News, Buffalo, 
N.Y., on March 22, 1960: 

THE Foranp BILL 


For countless older people, living on small 
fixed incomes or pensions, the rising cost of 
hospital-medical care presents an increasing- 
ly cruel and worrisome dilemma. Just at the 
time In their ilyes when they need such care 
most, and when the cost of providing it for 
them is multiplied, they can least afford it. 

What to do about this dilemma is the 
subject of a blazing controversy in Congress 
over a bill known as the Forand bill. Spon- 
sored by Representative Amn J. Foranp, 
Democrat of Rhode Island, the bill is under- 
going hearings before the House Ways and 
Means Committee. Very simply, it would 
provide “free” (that is, taxpaid) health in- 
surance for everyone eligible for social se- 
curity old-age pensions. To finance it, an 
additional payroll tax would be borne by 
every employer and employee. 

The Forand bill has been vociferously sup- 
ported by the AFL-CIO and all the usual 
labor-liberal political action groups. And it 
is roundly denounced as an entering wedge 
for socialized medicine by the American Med- 
ical Association. The Eisenhower adminis- 
tration has opposed the bill while conced- 
ing that the problem it aims at does exist. 
Health-Education-Welfare Secretary Flem- 
ming is scheduled to spell out the adminis- 
tration view and offer the committee an al- 
ternative approach tomorrow. Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon is said to have pushed hard with- 
in the administration for support of a modi- 
fied version of the Forand bill. 

We hope the administration will come up 
with something solid and imaginative. For 
while the Forand bill does, in our opinion, 
need some modifying, we think it would be 
a bad mistake for its critics—doctors, pri- 
vate insurers or anyone else—to underesti- 
mate the seriousness of the problem it deals 
with, or the anxiety which millions of older 
people now experience for lack of access to 
adequate health protection at moderate cost. 

The basic idea of using social security 
machinery in one way or another to extend 
health insurance coverage to old-age pen- 
sioners not only makes sense, but it has an 
aura of political inevitability. The whole 
history of social security in this last quarter 
century, after all, has been one of continuous 
mushrooming growth, often with too little 
heed paid to the cost factor. This latter 
objection has been raised by critics of the 
Forand bill, who claim that giving full 
health coverage to everyone eligible for an 
old-age pension would cost far more than 
the bill admits. 

Quite apart from the acturial soundness 
or unsoundness of the Forand bill, however, 
our main objection to it as it stands is that 
it would create a new and unnecessary 
Federal insurance bureaucracy. Instead of 
just underwriting the abnormally high cost 
of covering the over-65 age group in the 
existing plans—Bilue Cross, Blue Shield.and 
the like—the Forand bill would create a 
needlessly competing system. In that re- 


- spect, it is wide open to the charge of being 


an entering wedge for soclalized medicine. 
Far better, it seems to us, would be a 
Federal approach which aimed simply at 
charging the social security system the dif- 
ference between the cost of providing hos- 
pital-medical care for those under 65 and 
the 2%4-times greater cost of covering those 
over 65, This great difference in the use of 
medical care facilities by the older group is, 
after all, the crux of the problem, There 
are various ways in which that cost differen- 
tial could be absorbed by soclety. One, for 
example, would be to require that all group 
plans offer coverage at a uniform rate re- 
gardiess of age—and then bill the social 
security fund for whatever difference their 
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experience tables showed between the cost 
of caring for those over 65 and under 65. 

While the Forand bill needs substantial 
modifying, however, it has the virtue at least 
of going right to the heart of what is ad- 
mittedly a very real and pressing social 
problem. In fact, it may well turn out to 
be the most insistent social security prob- 
lem of the sixties. And it is the kind of 
problem which—for obvious political as well 
as sound social reasons—simply is not going 
to take no-action for an answer. 


The South Is Not Helpless in the Presi- 
dential Election of 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
January 1960 issue of the Alabama 
Lawyer appears an excellent article by 
my good friend, Hon. Gessner T. Me- 
Corvey. of Mobile, Ala., entitled The 
South Is Not Helpless in the Presidential 
Election of 1960.” 

Gessner McCorvey is one of the most 
distinguished members of the Alabama 
bar and was formerly chairman of the 
Alabama State Democratic Executive 
Committee. He is highly respected not 
only in our State, but throughout our 
Nation and is known as an authority on 
constitutional law. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it would behoove 
all of our Members of both parties and 
of all sections of our gteat Nation to 
read this timely article. The South has 
nurtured the Democratic Party thro 
its leanest years and has been the back- 
bone of the party ever since the party's 
beginning. The South’s leadership is 
fighting a last ditch battle for the rights 
of the States which our people believe 
were intended for the States to maintain 
and exercise, by our Founding Fathers. 
It gives me great pleasure to include Mr. 
McCorvey's informative article in the 
Recorp, at this point: 

THE Sourn Is Not HELPLESS IN THE PRESI- 
DENTAL. ELECTION oF 1960 


(By Gessner T. McCorvey) 

Much has been sald and written in recent 
months by those posing as Democrats to the 
effect that the South is helpless in its fight 
tee the constitutional doctrine of 
1 self-government—more properly re- 
ferred to as “States rights.“ Those making 
such announcements, who teke the posi- 
tion, to use a slang expression from a popu- 
lar song of some years ago, that “The South 
Is All Dressed Up and Nowhere To Go,” are 
ignorant of our political history and also 
ignorant of our Federal Constitution. 

The South by making the fight that Ala- 
bama and three other Southern States— 
South Carolina, Mississippi, and Louisiana— 
made in 1048 can fully protect its right 
through proper use of the electoral college. 

Some of the powers that be in high Demo- 
cratic circles even take the position that 
they can win without the South. In my 
opinion these gentlemen with such views 
are just sadly mistaken. 

Recent developments have made it im- 
ere that — Southern States fight for 

Survival if we are z 
traditions of our 8 to preserve the 
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THE SOUTH IS NOT HELPLESS 


It ls only necessary for it to use a weapon 
given to it by our Constitution, namely, 
the electoral college, and we can win our 
battle if all Southern States will join to- 
gether in demanding that any so-called Na- 
tional Democratic Party seeking the electoral 
vote of the South, must first be made to 
understand that the South will only support 
for President and Vice President candidates 
who will demand a continuance of our 
segregation practices, and candidates run- 
ning on a platform which announces in un- 
equivocal terms that it recognizes as the 
law of the land the 10th amendment to our 
Constitution which provides as follows: 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 

The Democratic Party as we and our an- 
cestors have known it, is a party which has 
as its cornerstone the doctrine of States’ 
rights, as guaranteed by the above quoted 
section of our Constitution. Our ancestors 
went to war to preserve these rights. 

In 1048 Alabama, South Carolina, Missis- 
sippi. and Louisiana, made a valiant fight 
by the use of the electoral votes of these 
States. Had Texas, Florida, Virginia, and 
Tennessee joined us in 1948 (and in 1952 
these States deserted the anti-southern 
party calling itself the national democratic 
party) we would have undoubtedly put two 
great southern Democrats at the head of our 
Government in Washington—Sraom THUR- 
mond, of South Carolina, and Fielding 
Wright, of Mississippi. 

In view of the recent unconstitutional 
decision of the U.S. Supreme Court in the 
school segregation case, it is now necessary 
for the South to fight, if our civilization is 
to survive as we have known it. 

We of the South have the purest Anglo 
Saxon blood in the Western Hemisphere and 
we must keep it that way. How any south- 
ern white man or woman could think of 
supporting for President of our beloved 
country a man who advocates this unthink- 
able antisouthern racial program, is simply 
more than I can understand, 

I yield to no man in my respect for the 
desire to help our colored friends, However, 
in the South, we must have segregation, 
All intelligent Negroes realize this. 

Aside from the outrageous effort which 
the National Democratic Party ls making to 
wreck our civilization along the racial line, 
I would certainly like the best in the world 
to see that the national party using the 
label Democratic so conducts its affairs that 
men like Norman Thomas, the Socialist 
Party’s six-times candidate for President, 
cannot say he would never again be nomi- 
nated for President by the Socialist Party, 
as this is unnecessary since the so-called 
National Democratic Party, as now consti- 
tuted, has adopted the entire platform of 
the Socialist Party. 

Everyone agrees that we should fight out 
our differences “within our party." How- 
ever, we mean within our own party, and 
not within the party of our enemies. Here 
in Alabama our party is the Democratic 
Party of Alabama, and we fight out things 
within our party in the primaries conducted 
by the Democratic Party of Alabama. 

When we talk of the Southern States com- 
bining their electoral votes and demanding 
fair treatment from the Federal Govern- 
ment, we frequently hear criticism by those 
who are unwilling to fight to the effect that 
what we are advocating is that this country 
have some 15 or 20 different political parties 
such as some of our foreign neighbors are 
cursed with. We plan nothing of the sort. 
We only wish to see that there is one Amer- 
ican party which is willing to fight for con- 
stitutional rights and stand firmly and un- 
equivocally for a government which recog- 
nizes the fact that our Constitution ex- 
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pressly provides that the powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively. or to the 
people. 

Neither the so-called National Democratic 
Party nor the National Republican Party 1s 
willing to make a fight to preserve States’ 
rights. We have at hand right now conclu- 
sive evidence of the fact that we of the 
South can expect no help from either of the 
major political parties in our effort to main- 
tain segregation throughout our area, While 
General Eisenhower has, in many respects. 
made a great President; yet he certainly 
“stepped out of bounds” when he sent his 
Attorney General, Mr. Brownell, before the 
Supreme Court of the United States to argue 
in favor of the abolition of all segregation 
throughout our public schools. We cannot 
hope for any relief from any party whose 
leaders try to wreck our civilization and 
absolutely throw to the four winds the card- 
inal principle of States’ rights which was 
granted to the States at the time our Gov- 
ernment was formed, merely because they 
wish to capture the Negro vote. Unless 
the above quoted clause protecting the 
rights of the States had been inserted in the 
Bill of Rights, we would have had no Fed- 
eral Government, as many States would have 
refused to be a part of any government 
where their rights were not protected, Con- 
sequently, unless the Democratic Party 15 
going to return to its former principles and. 
in the platform of its national convention. 
firmly stand for the doctrine of States’ 
rights, then our only hope is for the people 
of the South, through the electoral colleges 
to make their voice heard. 

Much has been said and written about the 
hopelessness of the fight of southern Demo- 
crats. With this I cannot agree, 

We southerners consider the doctrine. of 
States rights the foundation stone of the 
Democratic Party as we have known it, We 
are opposed to a powerful centralized 
bureaucratic government in Washington 
which undertakes to deprive the States of 
their independence of action in those matters 
which have not been delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution. 

In answers to the charge that southern 
Democrats who are unwilling to follow the 
rabid antisegregation leaders of the Demo- 
cratic Party have nowhere to go except to 
Join the Republican Party, let me point out 
the fallacy of any such claim by briefly re- 

the situation in the presidential 
election year of 1948. At that time I was 
chairman of the State Democratic Executive 
Committee of Alabama, and was one of Ala- 
bama’s 11 presidential electors, being chalr- 
man of the Alabama electors. 

As everyone knows, in 1948 Alabama. 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina 
cast their 38 electoral votes, Joined in by t 
elector from Tennessee, for Gov. STROM 
TuvrMonp of South Carolina for President 
and for Gov, Fielding Wright of Mississipp! 
for Vice President. 

It has been stated by some of the pinkish 
press that our fight was senseless and stupid. 
I would like to present a few figures to show 
how ignorant is any man who makes that 
contention. j 

The Constitution of the United States: 
which has often been described as the great- 
est document ever penned by man, gives re- 
lief to us from the situation which might 
arise when neither of the candidates nom!- 
nated by the two major parties is acceptable 
to the American people. 

There were 531 electoral votes. A candi- 
date for President had to receive 266 electoral 
votes in the electoral college or else the elet- 
tion of a President was thrown into the 
House of Representatives. In 1948 Truman 
received 303 electoral votes, or 37 more that 
the required majority. I had assumed that 
California would, of course, go for Dewey. 
with Governor Warren, of California, on the 
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Republican ticket for Vice President. Then, 
Tati I thought that the influence of Senator 
t and other Republicans in Ohio would 
Such that Ohio would go Republican and 
that Tilinois would also go Republican. 
California and Ohio each had 25 electoral 
Votes, and Illinois had 28 electoral votes. 
Consequently, if any two of these three 
tates had gone Republican, it would have 
Meant that Truman would not have received 
3 majority in the electoral college Cali- 
°rnia, Tlinois, and Ohio all went Demo- 
erutie in 1948. i 
Or, if any one of these three States had 
one Republican and the States rights Dem- 
Ocrats had been able to carry Texas with 23 
electoral votes, we would again have had a 
Situation where Truman would not have re- 
2 a majority in the electoral college. In 
Sct, if both California and Ohio had gone 
Ocratic, but Ulinois had gone Republi- 
pcan then Truman would still have been pre- 
uted from getting a majority in the elec- 
8 College if any one of the four Southern 
tes of Virginia with 11 electoral votes, 
tine with 12 electoral votes, North Caro- 
el with 14 electoral votes or the other 10 
€ctoral votes from Tennessee had gone for 
OND. We would have had the same 
resale if Texas, with her 28 electoral votes, 
2 any two other Southern States had gone 
OND. 
* any of the situations above mentioned 
come about, the election of a President 
poula have. been thrown into the House of 


House had been Democratic, there 
to have been no chance for a Republican 
of have been elected President, The House 
th Representatives would have been limited 

ite vote for President to the three high 
in the electoral college, viz: Truman, 
prey, and TaurmMonp. Under the Consti- 
tion the House of Representatives could 
have gone outside and elected anyone 
Other than one of the three high men in the 
hey toral college. If a majority of the State 
®gations in the House had been Demo- 
the (and they certainly will be in 1960), 
Selection of a President would then have 
wren Strictly between Truman and THUR- 
ND, The Republicans would not have 
It th their votes away by voting for Dewey. 
© Southern Congressmen had stood by 
done MOND, as I am sure they would have 
— had they seen a chance to elect the first 
tou President since the Civil War, I 
saat if there was a Republican Congress- 
Pres, Who would have voted for Truman in 
erence to THurMOND. In the first place, 
One had even been more badly abused 
Sten bee Republican Congressmen had 
and Truman. In the next place, a sound 
Smor Wervative statesman of the type of 
M THURMoND would appeal much more 

men gi to the average Republican Congress- 
ani” would Truman with his socialistic 

Es. 

cancnsequentiy, the States rights movement 
“was ¢ very near succeeding in 1948, and it 
of Ave from being a forlorn hope. As one 
oted columnists put it, THurmMonn’s 

lash” didn't miss by more ‘than an eye- 


g 


T could not better express the feelings and 
— ot the 8 er the oo 
South ve States Rights Democrats of the 
vigors than to quote the very forceful and 

75 language of Texas’ great Governor, 

oo hivers. The following is the state- 
rte a Governor Shivers: 

the dignity of our history and the 


Majesty of our manhood we say to the na- 
White 


Party: “We must see the black and 
of the platform and the color of the 
deb or the Nominees We offer no blind, 
accents, humiliating pledge in advance, to 
handed without murmur whatever may be 


in grudging chari h 
Bt g ty after we have 
UPidiy surrendered in advance and cravenly 
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thrown ourselves at your mercy.” No, the 
Democratic Party of Texas, I hope, is to be 
dealt with in 1952 before, during, and, If 
necessary, after the national convention in 
July. I scorn the suggestion that ‘loyalty’ 
demands an abject contemptible uncondi- 
tional surrender In advance to the whims or 
dictates of any absentee overlords of the 
national party. 

“The self-governing and self-respecting 
Democratic Party of Texas, which nurtured 
the still, small light of the party of Jefferson 
and Jackson for 50 years during which it was 
extinguished in darkness in the North and 
East, does not slink or cower, hat in hand, 
to anybody's back door to make a blind 
trade of our heritage for a small handout.” 

Those are magnificent, forceful, fighting, 
and ringing words. Would that more south- 
erners had shown a like manful, deflant, and 
fighting spirit when the customs and tradi- 
tions of our beloved people have been so vi- 
ciously attacked by those who are so aptly 
described by Governor Shivers as “absentee 
overlords of the national party.” 

Our fight should, of course, be made within 
the framework of our own party—the Demo- 
cratic Party of our respective States. No 
third party should be considered. All we 
have to do is to see to it that our people 
are placed in a position where their wishes 
can be freely expressed in the primaries of 
their own party. For the present—and prob- 
ably for some decades to come—our State 
will in all probability vote the Democratic 
ticket in the November general election. It 
is our job to see to it that this Democratic 
ticket for which we vote is a ticket which 
represents the voice and sentiments of the 
real people of the South, and not a ticket 
forced upon us by the national convention 
of any party, masquerading as Democrats, 
when such party has not the slightest con- 
ception of what we mean by States rights, 
the cornerstone of the Democratic Party, as 
we have known it throughout the years. We 
do not wish to leave the Democratic Party, 
but, on the other hand, we are not willing 
for a group having ideas entirely foreign to 
our views to take over the party known as 
the Democratic Party and try to make us— 
through our party loyalty—swallow ideas and 
principles which we are unwilling to adopt. 
All we have to do is to keep our State Demo- 
eratic primaries open to all Democrats and 
in these primaries nominate as our candi- 
dates for presidential electors for the ensu- 
ing general election only candidates who are 
willing to fight for the principles for which 
the Democratic Party as we have known it 
down the years has stood. We can only do 
this when our voters are free and can express 
their views at the polls. The voters cannot 
have a free expression of their wishes if they 
are to be bound by party rules that force 
them to vote for candidates who may have 
different views from their own. The State 
Democratic executive committees of the 
Southern States would be pulling off a Rus- 
sian stunt if, while urging everyone to vote, 
they would only permit them to vote for can- 
didates for presidential elector who will 
promise to support whoever is nominated by 
a national convention in which the smaller 
States have very little voice, For example, 
in 1948 we nominated as our presidential 
electors 11 stanch State rights Democrats. 
I was among that number and was made 
chairman of the Alabama presidential elec- 
tors, When we participated in our party's 
primary, we took a pledge to support the 
nominees of that primary in the ensuing 
general election, and this is exactly what we 
did. We supported ourselves in the general 
election and were overwhelmingly elected, 
Then, in compliance with the promise we 
had made to the people of our State that we 
would never cast an electoral vote for Harry 
Truman or anyone else advocating his anti- 
segregation programs, we cast Alabama's 
electoral vote for Thurmond and Wright. 
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Perhaps it would be well for me briefiy to 
review, especially for the benefit of the 
younger generation, why it is that for decades 
past we have had what is known as The 
Solid South.” We never hear of the “Solid 
North,“ the Solid West,” or the Solid East,” 
and here is the reason. Shortly after the 
tragic era of the sixties, the Republican 
Party was in power and that party was 
headed by such South haters as Thaddeus 
Stevens who, spurred on by his Negro mis- 
tress, wished to treat us as a group of con- 
quered provinces and furthermore desired to 
Africanize the South. The Republican 
Perty stood for a strong and powerful cen- 
tralized Government in Washington rather 
than for home rule, local self-government, 
or what is more correctly termed State's 
Rights. While I do not think the group 
then in control in Washington represented 
the sober sentiment of the great majority of 
the people of the North and East, yet they 
were in power, and had divided our South- 
land into a number of military districts with 
a military general over each district, backed 
up by Federal bayonets. Then came the 
historical congressional election of 1874, 
when there occurred an upheaval which 
neither the politicians nor newspapers had 
forseen. The Democrats were swept into 
control of the Congress by a great victory 
which was referred to as a tidal wave.” I 
think that was the origin of the term tidal 
wave” which has been frequently used in 
our political life for the past 75 years. With 
the Democrats in complete control of Con- 
gress, the Thaddeus Stevens group of South- 
haters who wished to grind our Southland 
under their fron heels was unable to obtain 
appropriations of the necessary funds with 

. which to continue the subjugation of the 
South. The Grand Old Democratic Party.— 
a name I will always revere, honor, love and 
cherish —having charge of the purse strings 
of the Nation, refused to furnish further 
funds to continue the oppression of our 
people. The result was that Federal troops 
had to be withdrawn from the South, as 
they would not serve without pay. This was 
the end of “Carpetbagism” in the South— 
at least, during that Tragic Era—and our 
Nation settled down to become the greatest 
on the face of the globe. 

The doctrine of States“ rights as guaran- 
teed by the 10th amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, was at that time 

nized throughout the Nation as the 
foundation stone of the Democratic Party as 
our fathers and grandfathers knew it. The 
Democratic Party, following the teachings of 
the immortal Jefferson, demanded that each 
State be permitted to handle its own affairs 
instead of each State having to take orders 
from Washington. 

We can well understand, when we reflect 
on this situation, why it is that southern 
men and women of all classes and of every 
shade of thought—ministers, bank presi- 
dents, engineers, doctors, lawyers, architects, 
industrialists, office and factory workers, 
white collar employees of every type, farmers, 
laborers, and all other southerners—unitedly 
stood by the Democratic Party as it was then 
known. It was the party that denounced 
interference from Washington with the in- 
ternal affairs of the States and it was only by 
handling our own affairs, without interfer- 
ence from Washington, that our southern 
civilization could possibly survive. 

From that day down to a few brief years 
ago, we owed our allegiance to the Demo- 
cratic Party and we were true, loyal, and 
faithful in discharging our obligations to 
the Party that had saved the Southland from 
destruction. We furnished our electoral 
votes, year after year, to the party which had 

meant so much to our people. There are 
years within the memory of all of us when 
the candidates for President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the Democratic Party did not receive 
any electoral votes, except those of the Solid 
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South. But for us the Democratic Party as 
a national party would have passed into 
oblivion and disappeared from the polltical 
scene as did such parties as Teddy Roose- 
velt's Bull Moose Party, the Progressive 
Party, the Popullst Party, the Prohibition 
Party, the Know Nothing Party, and countless 
other parties whose names flashed across the 
political horizon for a few brief months or 
years, 

But now, what do we find? We find the 
party that we of the South admittedly saved 
from destruction on a number of occasions, 
brutally turning against us and biting the 
hand that fed it. No more unscrupulous 
pian could be concocted by the mind of man 
for wrecking a civilization than the plan 
which the anti-South faction of the Na- 
tional Democratic Party devised for no other 
purpose than to lure the Negro vote of Har- 
lem and the slums of other northern and 
eastern cities. To this plan they give the 
high-sounding name of “Civil Rights Pro- 
gram.” It should more properly be termed 
a “Civil Strife Program.” By this shame- 
ful and conscienceless betrayal of the South, 
and by this endeavoring to force upon us 
impossible conditions, they hope to keep the 
Negro vote of the North and East. Just think 
to what depths of degradation they have 
sunk when they are willing to stab in the 
back those who have on numerous occasions 
saved their party from complete destruc- 
tion. It is hard te conceive that such un- 
principled political opportunists could live 
in this great country of ours. 

We can well understand why it is that 
under existing conditions there is no longer 
the burning desire which formerly existed 
in the hearts of all southerners to see the 
banner of the so-called National Democratic 
Party victorious. To many of us that party 
is regarded as a group of socialists mas- 
querading as Democrats under the name of 
“National Democratic Party.” 

The South has ample “presidential tim- 
ber" and if the Southern States would pool 
thelr political power, so to speak, by a wise 
use of their electoral votes, I have no doubt 
that a great southerner can be put in the 
White House. To mention several of the 
great leaders of the South who would adorn 
the office of President of the United States, 
and whom we could all be proud of, let me 
refer to such outstanding southern states- 
men as Harry F. Brun, of Virginia; James 
B. BYRNES and Srrom THURMOND, of South 
Carolina, both of whom are worthy succes- 
sors to such great and patriotic South Caro- 
linians as Wade Hampton and the immortal 
John C. Calhoun; Senator James O. EAST- 
LAND, of Mississippi; Governor Allan Shivers, 
of Texas; and Senator RTC HAuDU B. RUSSELL 
and Senator Herman Tatmaoce, of Georgia. 
These great southern statesmen are a few 
of those who have been most active in the 
fight to preserve the South and its traditions. 

I feel confident that if the South will 
stand together by use of its electoral votes 
it can control the situation in 1960. With- 
out some part of the southern electoral vote 
I don't think that the nominee of either the 
National Republican Party or of the Na- 
tional Democratic Party can get a majority 
of the electoral yotes, and when the election 
of a President is thrown into the House of 
Representatives, it is my firm belief that 
the candidate for President supported by 
the States’ rights electors from the Southern 
States will be elected, because the House 
of Representatives will be Democratic. No 
Republican Congressman, when he saw a 
Republican had no chance in a Democratic 
House, would think of such a thing as yot- 
ing for the nominee of the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention in preference to voting 
for a great Southern States’ rights Democrat 
of the type of the statesmen above men- 
tioned. 
hes Alabama and other Southern States 

re is a very sincere respect and affection 
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existing in the relationship between the 
races. We southerners are proud of the fact 
that we have none of the horrible race riots 
which have so frequently occurred in the 
North. There is not an intelligent man or 
woman in the South, white or colored, who 
does not realize that this is due solely to 
the fact that we practice, and will insist 
upon, the absolute segregation of the races, 
In Chicago, Detroit, East St. Louis, and other 
northern cities there have been more Ne- 
groes killed in one race riot than in all the 
lynchings in all of the Southern States in 
all of the 90 years since the Civil War. Not- 
withstanding our ideal racial relations in 
the South, the abolishment of all segregation 
laws and practices is one of the maln planks 
in the so-called civil rights program. 

There is no State in the Union in which 
the relations between the white people and 
their colored friends are more harmonious 
and friendly than in the State of Alabama. 
In fact, Alabama and other Southern States 
are the only places on the face of the globe 
where two entirely separate and distinct 
races live together, side by side, in peace and 
harmony. All intelligent southerners, both 
black and white, well know that this is due 
solely to our segregation laws and practices 
now in force and which will continue in 
force. 

The attempt to force upon the South an 
FEPC law is, of course, nothing more hor less 
than an effort to break down all segregation 
practices. 

One of the finest tributes ever paid to the 
southern people was that of the late Senator 
Borah, one of the really great Republican 
Senators of a few years ago. In discussing 
our handling of the race situation, Senator 
Borah made this statement: 

“I shall contend that the southern people 
have met the race problem and dealt with 
it with greater patience, greater tolerance, 
greater intelligence, and greater success than 
any people in recorded history dealing with 
a problem of similar nature.“ 

What a pity that men like Harry Truman 
of Missourl, Hubert Humphrey, of Minnesota, 
and Adlai Stevenson, of Dlinois, could not 
have the understanding, the intelligence, the 
wisdom, the fairness, and the knowledge of 
history that men like Senator Borah pos- 
sessed. 

I appreciate the fact that In 1948 when 
many southerners refused “to take it lying 
down" but stood up and fought like men, 
some of those who made the fight were 
penalized by bureaucratic Washington by 
having their patronage taken away from 
them. As a result of this we now find some 
of these very officeholders crawling back to 
Washington, begging forgiveness and prom- 
ising to be good little boys and never to 
transgress: again. I guess it is the old case 
of “the burnt child dreads the fire.“ How- 
ever, the vast majority of Southerners who 
are not interested in holding any political 
job but who are only interested in trying 
to save our wonderful country before it is 
too late, are not overawed by the threat of 
bureaucratic Washington to deny them any 
patronage. They will vote as freeborn 
American citizens for what they know is 
best for thelr country, unless the small 
groups constituting the State Democratic 
executive committees of the respective 
Southern States adopt resolutions which will 
compel Democrats to stay out of their State 
Democratic primaries unless they will first 
take an oath to support the nominees of the 
so-called Democratic National Convention 
eyen though such nominees openly and de- 
fiantly announce their intention to wreck 
our southern way of life and play havoc with 
the friendly relationship existing between 
the races throughout the South by abolish- 
ing all segregation. 

The large group of southerners to which I 
belong is frequently referred to by the Tru- 
manites, the Humphreyites and the Steyen- 
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sonites as “Dixiccrats.” To me Dixie“ is & 
grand old name and always will be. I could 
not possibly have any objection to the word 
“Dixiecrat” except that it carries with it the 
idea that the indignant revolt of our people 
ak a result of the usurpation of the powers 
of the States by the Federal Government, as 
a result of the wasteful expenditures of 
public funds, as a result of the creation of 
countless Federal jobs for the faithful and 
as a result of the almost unbearable tax bur- 
den which has been piled upon the shoulders 
of all classes of our people, is confined to the 
South, when, as a matter of fact, this indig- 
nation is nationwide. The word Dixlecrat“ 
is applied to us in sneering and contemptuous 
tones by the “Patronage Counter Boys“ 
even by some southerners who are eating out 
of the public trough—who try to make light 
of the fight we are making to preserve our 
civilization. 

Let me add that I am confident that there 
are thousands, yes, tens of thousands, 
genuine and worthwhile Americans in States 
throughout the North, East and West, wh? 
believe as we do that the Constitution is the 
law of the land and that the States should 
run their own affairs without interference 
from Washington. A strong States’ Rights 
candidate for President of the type I have 
above mentioned would be welcomed by such 
citizens in all sections of our country, and 
we would undoubtedly receive help from 
areas of America outside of the South, in our 
fight to restore constitutional government 
to our people. 

Some of the politicians who wish to whip 
the South in line try to scare and frighten 
our Representatives in the Co: both 
in the Senate and in the House—by threat - 
ening them with demotions on committees 
the loss of committee chairmanships, et. 
To anyone familiar with the situation this 
is ridiculous and really silly. The national 
Democrats, even if the Democrats were in 
control of the Senate and the House, could 
not possibly organize either branch without 
the votes of the southern Democrats. 
Furthermore, in 1948, none of the 39 Con- 
gressmen or 8 Senators who supported Thur- 
mond and Wright were in any manner de- 
moted on committees or deprived of commit- 
tee assignments. Then, too, threats like this 
really get nowhere as the average southerner 
or not scare very easily. of 

is my sincere hope that the le 
the South will rise up in 1960 as Nlabams- 
South Carolina, Mississippi, and Loulstana 
did in 1948, and make their voices heard in 
the electoral college in the selection of our 
next President and Vice President, 


Indignities to Humanity by Red China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr, CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Passaic (N.J.) Herald-News on Satur- 
day, March 19, 1960, carried a page 1 
story with the caption “Meyner Pro- 
poses U.N. Admit China.” Speaking in 
Los Angeles, Calif., Governor Meyner 
Was quoted as saying: 

For if the United Nations can be trans- 
formed into an agency with effective powers: 
then the real question will be, not should 
Communist China be admitted to member- 
ship, but rather what can the world do to 
make sure that Communist China doesn't 
stay out. 
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I find myself in disagreement with this 
Doint of view. The country we are talk- 
ing about is the same one that had the 
audacity to inflict an outrageous 20-year 
Sentence upon Bishop James Edward 
Walsh. This was but the most recent of 
a series of indignities to humanity by 
Red China. 

May we remember these acts and the 
unheeded protests of Secretary Herter 
When we consider whether or not such 
& government should be a part of the 
United Nations. 


Nothing Is Wrong That a Little Money 
Can’t Cure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. AL ULLMAN 


OP OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


l Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
ong been a supporter of an expanded 
Program of range rehabilitation on our 
Public lands. The deterioration of this 
Public asset has not only resulted in 
hardships for current users of the range, 
ut means that we, as a nation, are not 
Betting the maximum benefit of this im- 
t resource. A realistic program of 
rehabilitating these rangelands is de- 
Manded by our traditional multiple use 
Approach to land management, I com- 
2 to other Members’ attention the 
flowing editorial from the Oregon Cat- 
eman of March 1960: 
NoTHING Is Wronc Taar a Lrrrir Money 
Can’t Curr 
(By Cecil L, Edwards) 

A 5- to 20-fold increase per acre in forage 
uction could be easily attained if a 
Freater share of the funds received from na- 
public land resources were diverted to 
ration of Oregon's public rangelands. 
Š short there is nothing wrong with the 
FS iamas of Land Management practices that 
É ttle money couldn’t cure. Range restora- 
5 experiments have conclusively proven 
lant there are several million acres of Oregon 
5 d that will respond in almost dramatic 
hati mM to seeding practices using improved 
wh ve grasses such as Whitmar’s beardless 
Gare grass (domestic version of famed 
egon blue bunch grass), crested wheat 
it und others that have shown adaptabil- 
y to Oregon range conditions and use. Re- 
aceding, brush clearing (elimination of sagê- 
brush, rabbit brush and Juniper), develop- 
Sates of water holes, building of fences and 
Š € guards for manngement control and 
Kons uiy planned grass seeding program 
thet A do the job. Careful analysis shows 
kan the costs of such a program carried out 
Sih long range basis would actually be a 
ying investment not only in direct returns 
mnie Government from greater rental fees 
rg creased tax receipts, but also measured 
Ndirect returns that come under the 

complex of applied conservation, 
ee Bureau of Land Management receives 
oe Ut seven times more money from the sale 
10 natural resources on the pubile lands than 
5 eee back to the land. True a large 
ten of these receipts are from such non= 
able resources as minerals, gas and oll, 
8 it would seem all the more in the 
Pior © interest and wisdom to literally 
igh back some of these funds in that 
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great and ever valuable renewable resource— 
grass, Nature will then take over and with 
good management, provide a new crop every 
year. Oregon is apportioned only about 
$225,000 for all range projects that involve 
some 15 million or more acres, This ls a 
pittance when considered in relation to the 
chore. Costs of range Improvement work 
varies from $3 to about $8 per acre, This is 
a real bargain when it is considered that in 
a typical average instance, 4 acres can be 
made to take care of as much game or as 
many head of livestock as 20 acres or more 
are now required to do. An increase in the 
capacity of ranges is the only practical an- 
swer to the ever increasing BLM cutbacks 
and to the big squeeze being imposed on the 
cattle industry through accelerating recre- 
ational demands. It is suggested that all 
readers of this editorial whether rancher or 
conservationist write their Congressman, 
outline the facts and press for a greater di- 
version of public land receipts to the im- 
provement of public lands, The rotogravure 
section in this issue carries a picture story 
of the Bureau of Land Management in Ore- 
gon, its problems and practices. Write your 
Congressman today. 


Address by Dr. Harlan Hatcher at Annual 
Congressional Dianer of University of 
Michigan Club : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I take pleasure in calling to the 
attention of my colleagues the following 
speech by Dr. Harlan Hatcher, president 
of the University of Michigan. Dr. 
Hatcher's timely address was made at the 
annual congressional dinner of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Club of Washington 
on February 24, 1960: 

When the University of Michigan men are 
gathered together anywhere in the world, 
they will represent a good share of the lead- 
ership in their respective communities and 
in the business or professions which they 
serve. 

Our reunions in Washington are annual 
demonstrations of their numbers and their 
distinction, especially in the field of pub- 
lic service. Once again I salute you, and 
express the pride of the university in your 
work and your accomplishments. 

I greet you with a truism: this is a fast- 
moving era. It is hard to keep it in focus 
or in perspective. You must take some 
specific benchmark in time, like the pros- 
trate Europe of 1947 and the Recovery Act 
or Marshall plan bill of April 1948, and 
measure it against the present prosperity 
of West Germany and the debate on 12th- 
year extension of the plan with a budget of 
over $4 billion. 

Or you weigh the fact that we no longer 
monopolize the A-bomb, but share it with 
Great Britain and now France, and are in 
danger of being surpassed by the U.S.S.R. 
And we consider the new debate touched off 
by the missile and space age. 

In industry we have only to measure the 
magnificent General Motors and Ford re- 
search centers in their campus settings 
against these same establishments when I 
became president of the university 9 years 
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ago. Pre-World War II plants are largely 
out of date and have been replaced with 
new ones making products that were only 
in the research stage a few years ago. 

These are only three random samples of 
the nature of our changing world environ- 
ment. You may add your own. They will 
touch every detail of your personal, com- 
munity, and national life. 

The University of Michigan helps create 
these changes. It must also respond to 
the changes which it has helped to effect, 
There are perhaps a dozen or so pacesetters 
among the universities in the world today. 
Without trying to rank them in order of 
distinction and service, the University of 
Michigan must accept the honor and the 
responsibility of being one of them. Our 
university would have to undergo constant 
change merely to retain its relative posi- 
tion, It must move aggressively forward to 
provide the research and training on the 
rising levels which the safety and welfare 
of the Nation so urgently demand. 

We are having some trouble getting really 
conscious of the nature of these demands 
and adjusting to the rising level. We have 
all been so busy trying to keep up with 
the needs of our growing children on their 
way through nursery, kindergarten, the 
grades, and now the high schools, that we 
haven't actually attacked the problems con- 
fronting the colleges and the universities. 

We haven't much time, and we can't 
put it of much longer. 

We still seem to think that it is Just a 
matter of some more teachers and class- 
rooms and a TV program to accommodate 
more undergraduate students in our col- 
leges. It is that, of course, but in this 
decade and for this generation a bacca- 
laureate degree is only a beginning. It Is 
now roughly the equivalent of a high school 
diploma in our fathers’ day. 

Of the 24,000 students now enrolled at 
the University of Michigan, almost 40 per- 
cent already have attained thelr first de- 
gree. On this one thread you may unravel 
the story of the swift pace of change in 
our time. And from it you may deduce 
the problems which we must proceed con- 
fidently to solve. 

Our present outmoded and inadequate 
physical facilities bear about the same re- 
lation to the present needs in engineering, 
medicine, music, and dentistry, as the Mack 
Avenue or Highland Park plants would bear 
to present needs of the Ford Motor Co. or 
Kettering's old laboratory to GM's program 
of modern research. 

The University of Michigan is a constitu- 
tional corporation with a budget for all 
operations for the year ending June 30, 
1959, of $92,614,994, Of this amount, 826.- 
000,224 was spent for research, and $40,607,- 
683 in the general fund primarily for sala- 
ries and wages. This general fund item ts 
the heart and center of our budget, 

Of this $40,600,000, 944 million came from 
student fees, and $30 million as a direct ap- 
propriation by the State legislature. 

Another vital part of our operation is capi- 
tal outlay. We were making good progress 
on overcoming obsolescence and adding 
urgently needed space for our 16 colleges 
and schools. But in 1957 the program came 
to an abrupt halt, and no money has been 
provided by the State for new coustruction 
since that time. The situation has gone 
from serious to critical in this fast-moving 
age, Our planned program languishes while 
our needs mount. 

These few facts will help pose the most 
pressing problem the university has con- 
fronted in many years. When and how 
will we be able to regain our traditional 
place in faculty salaries to guarantee the 
retention of, and addition to, our distin- 
guished faculty? When and how can we 
get started again on building the facilities 
needed by all units, but especially by en- 
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gineering and the sciences, by medicine, 
dentistry, education, architecture, and mu- 
sic? 

I understand that about 90 percent of our 
military striking force is vested in Strategic 
Air Command. I would say that at least 90 
percent of our country’s creative force cen- 
ters in the colleges and universities. And 
in many critical shortage areas, it resides in 
a limited number of our ranking univer- 
sities. They must be nourished and sup- 


ported. The whole precious future of the 
Nation depends upon it. How shall we do 
it? 


Under the special stresses of our time, 
and the resulting American psychology, it 
has become natural and habitual to turn 
to Washington and ask for Federal aid for 
a great variety of services—including some 
aspects of education. 

The American tradition has been, and still 
is in theory, that full responsibility for edu- 
cation rests in the community, the district, 
or the State. By and large these local agen- 
cles have done a fair job, and in some 
cases a most outstanding one. 

But the problem is big and getting bigger; 
the needs are now pressing, and becoming 
critical and national in scope. We have 
been edging into, or drifting into, or back- 
ing into stronger and stronger Federal in- 
volvement. Let's take a quick look at the 
developing situation. 

The National Government is already 
spending heavily for research. The research 
demands of the country, especially in all 
aspects of defense, have become as stupen- 
dous as they are urgent. The scientific per- 
sonnel in our universities have been called 
upon for help. The Federal Government 
enters into contract with the university for 
this research service, and the universities 
have responded, often for patriotic reasons 
at some expense and sacrifice of mission to 
themselves. This is now a major assign- 
ment in institutions like Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, California Institute of 
Technology, the University of Michigan, the 
University of Chicago, and the University of 
California at Berkeley. Ever-increasing sums 
of Federal money go to the support of this 
effort. The program has become so inter- 
twined with the institutions that serious 
consequences would result if this support 
were suddenly cut off. It amounts to about 
$20 million a year at the University of Mich- 
igan. 

The Government has taken on some major 
responsibilities in the field of health and 
medical care for the Nation, Research, 
medical training, and patient care are ex- 
pensive. The Federal Government has given 
substantial aid to medical colleges and 
schools of public health to provide buildings 
and laboratories and to support certain pro- 
grams of training and research. Grants 
from this source have enabled us to keep 
moving in the last 2 years at the University 
of Michigan where we have added to the 
laboratories of the school of public health, 
and have built, jointly with the State and 
foundation funds, a Mental Health Research 
Institute, and, jointly with private gifts, a 
laboratory for the college of pharmacy. 

The Federal Government helped us build 
our great new radiotelescope at Peach 
Mountain near Ann Arbor. It recognized 
responsibility for helping educate the veter- 
ans who had served in World War II and in 
Korea. The $16 billions invested in this 
effort are among the most productive ever 
spent by the Nation. It has also acted as 
guarantor for loans for building student 
housing on a self-liquidating basis. 

The Federal Government recently extend- 
ed still further its responsibility through the 
National Science Foundation and the Na- 
tional 2 ee Act. It gave some 
Sob bin. teaching staff under the 
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It has also given aid to communities where 
its activities required a large number of 
people to take up residence and, therefore, 
imposed an undue burden upon the estab- 
lished schools, and where its installations 
removed property from the tax rolls. For 
many decades it has made substantial appro- 
priations to the agricultural colleges for re- 
search and extension services of many types. 
And, in the days when the Fedéral Goyern- 
ment had something of its own to give away, 
it granted Government lands to the States 
to establish schools, and, later on, what are 
still termed the land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities. Our great Willow Run Research 
Laboratories were a gift to the university by 
the Federal Government as surplus property. 

This, together with school-lunch pro- 
grams, teaching materials, and kindred 
items, is not an exhaustive list, but a fair 
sample of the nature, extent, and magnitude 
of Federal aid to education as it has so far 
developed. 

The one critical final step which has not 
been taken is a direct appropriation by the 
Congress to pay professional salaries and to 
build classrooms and teaching laboratories 
and libraries on the campuses. 

Yet, as I have already pointed out, these 
two items, the operating budget and the 
classrooms of all types, are right now among 
our most urgent needs, and our State leg- 
islatures are finding it difficult to finance 
them. 3 

Should the Federal Government take the 
final plunge and give aid for these pur- 

2 


poses 

One of these days the Congress will have 
to give an answer to this one. It may not 
be one dramatic act, but a series of smaller 
ones that will drift us into a policy. 

This is a question that needs the most 
careful study and appraisal. We need to 
know what we are doing and why. I will 
make a few observations on it. Education 
for the growing child population is a na- 
tional necessity. Research and training on 
the advanced graduate and professional level 
and in certain critical shortage areas has 
now become equally vital to the United 
States as a Nation. The traditional inter- 
est of the Individual States meshes with the 
new and advanced collective needs of the 
Union. It is already a serious question 
whether the single efforts and decisions of 
each separate State can do what the Nation 
as a whole must have done. Our few dis- 
tinguished private institutions which are 
equipped to serve this need can carry only 
a part of the load. The responsibilities 
of publicly supported universities are grave 
and inescapable. 

By and large the States have done well by 
their universities. But the individual States 
consider themselves handicapped by the 
present tax structure and the philosophy 
behind it. In any quest for taxes the Fed- 
eral Government comes first. The Con- 
gress of the United States can and does 
levy and collect taxes in Michigan beyond 
the imagination or practical power of the 
legislature of the State. The legislature says 
taxes are already too high, and that other 
sources of revenue have been preempted by 
the Federal Government. They may rec- 
ognize the needs of higher education for staff 
and facilities but they say they cannot find 
the money after the Federal Government has 
taken its levy. i 

Increasingly the mood of the local units 
is to cut back or stand still, or to seek aid 
from the Federal Government. Yet the 
hard fact remains that the Congress has 
no money it does not collect from the same 
people whom the legislatures says it can- 
not tax further. It is a head-on collision 
nearing a stalemate. Some accommodation 
to the dilemma must be found soon. 

It seems unlikely that State legislatures 
will move far enough and fast enough to do 
what is nationally required. 
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It is certain that the Natlon as a whole 
must have bold, vigorous, and immediate 
action to protect its stake in education, par- 
ticularly on the highest levels where the 
expense is greatest. 

The Congress, therefore, has a limited 
number of choices. To be exact, it has 
three. 

1. It could make a direct appropriation 
in some form to help support faculty salaries, 
to provide laboratories, libraries, and class- 
rooms, and to aid the general operation's 
budget. Serious problems of philosophy. 
tradition, law, and administration attend 
this one. This is the step not yet taken 
and it has many pitfalls that should be care- 
fully marked and labeled. 

2. Tt could yoluntarily and with stated 
intent relinquish certain sources of revenue, 
or allocate earmarked funds, to the States 
on which they could levy for the support of 
education. 

3. It could enter into partnership with 
the legislatures in determining what joint 
responsibilities they share on the national 
and State level, and it could then exercise 
its more potent taxing power to see that the 
national as well as the State interest in 
education is served, The University Grants 
Committee of Great Britain is one possible 
form which this solution might take. 

A possible fourth choice, that of a hands- 
off policy, has long since been exercised as 
we have already indicated. 

It is possible that any of these alternatives 
could be operated within the American tradi- 
tion of local responsibility and control in 
education, It is no longer a question of 
Federal aid, but of how much, in what form, 
for what : 

We cannot permanently drift along in our 
new world setting without a more rational 
and assured plan of support for our universi- 
ties, and we should have a firm and accept- 
able rationale for Federal participation. 

At this point one looks again at our great 
and wonderful Republic, and the values for 
which it stands. Our pride in our achieve- 
ments for our people is matched only by the 
envy or the determination of other nations 
to catch up with and overtake us. These 
countries know that education is the key 
that unlocked the door to greatness for us. 
They are emulating usin this. The dividends 
which they are beginning to reap are gratl- 
fying to them. 

We may not slumber or sleep or grow com- 
placent. We must press on for the right 
things. And then we must be willing, after 
sorting them out and marking their value, to 
pay for them. 

Why are we all working so hard? What 
do we want to buy with our higher wages 
and bigger dividends? 

Of course we want to buy houses, cars, food, 
clothes, and other private spending items. 
We also want to buy education, general 
health, roads, and reasonable happiness and 
security for our children, ourselves, and the 
older members of our families, and for our 
country. 

These services can be had for most of our 
people only through the group investment 
principle of individual payments to a re- 
sponsible operating agency. Unfortunately 
we have no better label for this investment 
or purchase plan than the annoying and un- 
lovely word, taxes. This sorry word was dis- 
figured long ago by the arbitrary taxgatherer 
of ancient and selfish tyrants. It, therefore, 
has wrapped round it an aura of extortion, of 
robbery, of seizing the substance of the needy 
family to gratify the lust of the idle. 

We need a new name for our service-pur- 
chase plan. Perhaps if we called it our quar- 
terly payment to the Great American Invest- 
ment Trust Fund we might understand the 
process better and participate more willingly. 

We could advertise it with Securities and 
Exchange Commission as the one 
gilt-edge, blue-chip, growth-stock corpora- 
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ton that is guaranteed to hedge us against 
inflation and yield the highest dividends and 
richest returns on our investment. 

Then we might talk more realistically 
about the things we must buy for America, 
und decide more rationally which we shall 
Pay for by private purchase plans, and which 
uud how much we shall buy for the citizens 
as club members. 

The U.S.S.R. resolved this by virtually 
Abolishing the freedom of choice of the in- 
dividual. Its leaders are quite boastful of 
thelr plan of complete state authority and 
imposed control. They claim that this is the 
Way of progress and the future, and that they 
Will overtake and surpass this “supreme 
Achievement of capitalism” which is America. 

I honestly don't think they will. And I 
think our way of diverse support and in- 
dividual freedom can meet the challenge. 
But I shall feel a lot happier about it when 
We shed a little more of our easy complacency, 
und face up to the inescapable and demand- 

fact that we must get on with the excit- 

and rewarding task of making and keep- 
ing our great universities the best in the 
World, The extra margin that produces 
Greatness makes all the differences in the 
returns. 


. „Ireland's Day of Joy and Thanksgiving 
EXTENSION GF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I sin- 
Cerely regret that the editorial taken 
from the New York paper, the Irish 
Echo, did not reach me in time to insert 
on Saint Patrick's Day, March 17. How- 
ever, in reading this editorial, I was 

with something new and I take 
Position that it is never too late to 
Day tribute to Saint Patrick and, there- 
fore, insert herewith the editorial of the 


Echo written for Saint Patrick's 


Day, 1960, and commend it to all 
readers: 


St. Patrick's Day is with us again. The 
World has long recognized it as a day out- 
tending in the annals of Ireland's contribu- 

Ons to civilization through the medium of 
oe tsian culture for hundreds and hundreds 
is years. The universality of its recognition 

unique as a testimony of the world's ap- 
Prectation of a saint whose influence on 
2 land's mode of life changed its whole 
Wane of the eternal destiny of mankind, 
edeme 2 to a supreme and sublime acknowl- 

nt of the Heavenly Creater of all 
humanity, ji 
5 a day of joy and thanksgiving for the 
Bee and efficacious blessings which 

- Patrick brought to Ireland, the 17th of 

n is, with the Irish race both in the 
K a ol its nativity and away from its shores, 

to be observed and celebrated with due 
deb ane of racial traditions for festive 
8 among which worship of God, that 
P 80 dear to the heart of Ireland's national 
Teoste, has priority. That ís surely a fitting 
orm of both devotion to God and reverence 
the one who made His name a household 
Ord in Ireland. 

And the Irish-born Gael and those who 
Siete among the Gael and adopted the native 
St Sate of the race are justified in making 
Seng atrick's Day an event which is redo- 
‘ad of olden and historic times of patriotism 

allegiance to faith and fatherland. In 
y a far distant land from Ireland its 
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exiles epitomize those traditional aspects of 
the country in which St. Patrick was to 
find so much pleasure and consolation among 
its people. 

THE WEARING OP THE GREEN 


The green banner for Ireland's honor 
And the shamrock sọ evergreen, 
They are ours here after the manner 
Of the land where they first were seen. 


Parades in honor of St. Patricks Day in 
the United States, and there will be quite 
a number of them with some of the largest 
within the environs of this city, will, as 
customarily, be featured by a general wear- 
ing of the green in regalia, banners, flags, 
rosettes, and uniforms, with an overall dis- 
play of the shamrock among the paraders. 
This is what really makes the outdoor cele- 
brations connected with Ireland's great an- 
nual festival so attractive and colorful and, 
most of all, so reminiscent of Ireland. 


With the tunes for Ireland's glory, 
Flourlshing from bagpipe and fife, 
Telling us again the story 

Of Ireland's patriot life. 


There should be no need to remind any 
person of Irish birth or descent that a green 
token of some sort should be displayed by 
that person as a mark of esteem for the 
commemoration of Ireland’s patron saint, 


Our Monetary System: How the Tight- 
Money and High-Interest Policy Affects 
Small Business and Big Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21,1960 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, on two 
previous occasions I called attention to 
a series of articles published by the 
Texas Observer on the subject of our 
monetary system and on the subjeet of 
the Federal Reserve's economic policies 
which are being effectuated through its 
manipulations of the monetary system. 

Today I want to call attention to the 
third in the series of articles by the 
Texas Observer staff. 

This article explains some of the rea- 
sons for the growth of big business, for 
the tendency for control of more and 
more of the country’s economic resources 
to become concentrated into the hands 
of the giant corporations, and the inter- 
locking relationships between the big in- 
dustrial and utility corporations and the 
big financial corporations. 

As I have indicated on previous oc- 
casions, these articles by the Texas Ob- 
server review the record and the activi- 
ties of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PatTMAN] on the subject of the manage- 
ment of our monetary system, and the 
articles thus frequently quote our dis- 
tinguished colleague. 

Without reference to this personal as- 
pect of the articles, however, they are 
informative and challenging. It would 
seem to me that the grave problems 
dealt with here are properly the busi- 
ness of all Members of Congress, and I 
believe that all Members will find these 
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articles both interesting and profitable 
reading. 
The third of the series of articles is as 
follows: 
[From the Texas Observer, Jan. 22, 1960] 
Wuy Borrow WHAT You Have? 


WASHINGTON, AUSTIN.—WRIGHT PATMAN, 
the Congressman from Texarkaua since 1928, 
is a raging populist, an old-style liberal who 
distrusts Eastern robber barons and casts 
his baleful, corrosive oratory against the New 
York sharpies in what Henry Clay Alexander, 
chairman of Morgan Guaranty Trust Co., of 
Manhattan, calls “the always fascinating and 
and elusive subject of money.” 

PatMaN has never confined his crusades 
to banking. In 1956, for example, he intro- 
duced a bill to graduate the corporate in- 
come tax. Corporations receiving net in- 
come of $50 mililon or less would have re- 
ceived substantial tax reductions (a $10 mil- 
lion net income company would pay 10 per- 
cent less taxes). Corporations with net in- 
comes of $50 million or more would have 
paid higher taxes. The government's total 
income would haye been the same. 

“If it is fair and just to have graduated 
tax rates on individual incomes, then it is 
equally falr and just to have graduated rates 
on corporate incomes,” Patman argued. 
“The tax structures is channeling substan- 
tially all of the income available for invest- 
ment in business growth into a few super- 
giant industrial corporations, and making 
them investment bankers. These corpora- 
tions are rapidly taking possession of all of 
the productive wealth, yet the result is a 
slowing down of industrial growth and a dis- 
appearance of competition, upon which our 
historic public policy depends for regulation 
of the free enterprise system. Small and 
medium size firms are being squeezed out. 
If our free enterprise system is to survive, 
these trends must be reversed.” 

In 1952, he recited, one-tenth of 1 percent 
of U.S. corporations had 48 percent of all the 
net income of the corporations, Nine-tenths 
of 1 percent of the corporations received 71 
percent of all the net corporate income. “We 
need to check the wave of corporate mergers 
and consolidations,” he told the House. 

What happened to his bill?—for it has 
not been heard of since. Parman told the 
Observer in Washington—as though of a trip 
to the moon when he was younger and 
rash—‘I couldn't get anywhere on that. I 
couldn't even get a hearing on it. Perfectly 
justined— but I couldn't get a hearing.“ 

HIS ROLE IN HISTORY 

PATMAN’s: fights for small business are a 
part of the history of the United States. In 
1936 he coauthored the Robinson-Patman 
Act, a basic part of the national law against 
monopoly which is sometimes called the 
small busihessman’s Magna Carta. In Au- 
gust 1941, he introduced a resolution calling 
for an investigation into why small business 
was not receiving more defense contracts, 
He was listened to, The House Small Busi- 
ness Committee was created, PATMAN Was 
made chairman, and throughout the war 
he watchdogged the interests of small busi- 
ness in the defense effort—automobile and 
tire dealers, hogging of scrap metal by big 
firms, the black market in meat, defense of 
price controls, thé lumber industry, the in- 
dependent oilmen. 

In 1942 he introduced the bill which be- 
came the Murray-Patman Act creating a 
Small War Plants Corporation with a revolv- 
ing fund of $150 million. 

Still hard at work on these themes, Par- 
man's small business committee, in a 1959 
report, struck at interlocking directorates 
and managements among the major financial 
and industrial corporations of the country. 
Conclusions: 

“These top financial companies are inter- 
locked with the larger firms of American 
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industry and finance to a remarkable degree. 
In fact, the degree to which the top financial 
companies were found to be interlocked in 
and among themselves is quite remarkable. 

“Of the 135 base companies in the study 
(the largest companies in each field), 107 
shared at least 1 officer or director in com- 
mon with another of the 135 base companies, 
Among the 35 commercial banks, 32 were in- 
terlocked with 1 or more of the other 135 
top companies. Of the 20 mutual savings 
banks, 19 were interlocked with 1 or more 
of the other top financial companies. Of 
the 20 life insurance companies, 18 were in- 
terlocked with 1 or more of the other 135 
companies. Of the 20 fire and casualty com- 
panies, there were also 18. Among the 20 
investment companies, 11 were interlocked 
with at least 1 other company. And, of the 
20 investment banks, 19 had interlocks with 
1 or more of the other 135 companies. 

“Turning, then, to the longer list (1,667) 
of manufacturing, commercial, utility, and 
other nonbase companies, it was found that 
905 shared directors or officers with 1 or 
more of the 135 top financial companies.” 

Last October, speaking to the automobile 
wholesalers of Texas in Dallas, PATMAN advo- 
cated legislation against “predatory pricing” 
in the car industry and warned against grow- 
ing concentration of economic power—a key 
theme of the New Deal dusted off for 1959. 
He demanded to know why the Republicans 
had licensed only 35 new companies under 
the new small business investment company 
program, for which a bill he sponsored ob- 
tained $75 million in new money. He and 
Senator LYNDON JOHNSON had coauthored the 
basic law on the subject, the Small Business 
Investment Act, in 1958. 

Thus Parman has been fighting what he 
regards as dangerous concentrations of busi- 
ness power since his earliest days in Congress. 
It surprised no one to hear, last month, that 
he is defending Texas laws prohibiting bank 
monopolies against a pending decision of the 
Federal Reserve Board to permit a bank hold- 
ing company to acquire more voting stock in 
the First National Bank, of Paducah, Tex. 

“I am on the side of small banks, the me- 
dium size banks, and all other banks not 
pursuing a greedy policy,” he says. “I am 
against the greedy big bankers who are trying 
to continue to monopolize the free use of the 
Government's credit and have a Nation of 
only a few banks with branches.” . 

s IN A NUTSHELL, DISNEY 


PATMAN lay low in the Congress on money 
and banking for many years, quletly drawing 
forth facts on the subject in public hearings, 
Then, in 1943, he appeared as a witness be- 
fore the House Committee on Ways and 
Means during a hearing on “Debt Limit of the 
United States.” If Patman’s views ever pre- 
vail on the question of money and banking, 
or simply if he is right, his testimony on 
February 13, 1943, was historic. 

At this time the national debt was $135 
Dillion; by the end of the fiscal year 1944, 
it was to have zoomed to $210 billion. 
Enormous war expenditures had to be fi- 
nanced, The occasion of my appearance 
before this committee,” ParMAN said, “is to 
make a suggestion about how billions of 
dollars a year can be saved by Government 
on this huge national debt.“ 


“My plan is no different from present 
Plans and methods except that no interest 
will be paid by the Government for a large 
part of its credit used to finance the war.” 

He was not, Parztax said, opposed to in- 
terest being paid for other people’s hired 
money; he was not opposed to States, coun- 
ties, and political subdivisions paying for 
money they hired, “I am opposed to the 
U.S. Government, which possesses the sov- 
ereign and exclusive privilege of creating 
money, paying private bankers for the use 
of its own money,” he declared—and the 
issue was joined, then and there. 
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“These private bankers do not hire their 
own money to the Government,” he declared. 
“They hire only the Government's money to 
the Government, and collect an interest 
charge annually.” 

This was admitted, Parman said, by the 
highest monetary officials in the Government 
and the major bankers. He had been inter- 
rogating them for years. 

After selling all the war bonds and col- 
lecting all the taxes possible, PATMAN said, 
the Government still needed more money to 
finance the war. “That money must be ob- 
tained through creation; it has got to be 
created, And my point is that the money, 
if it has got to be created on the Govern- 
ment’s credit, that the people should not 
have to pay interest on that money that is 
so created. That is it in a nutshell, Mr. 
Disney.” 

Patman then defended his bill to authorize 
the Federal Reserve banks to issue non- 
interest bearing bonds to finance the part of 
the war that would otherwise be financed 
by the Federal Reserve and the commercial 
banks on interest-bearing Government 
bonds. 5 

Parman was simply saying that the Gov- 
ernment was giving the banks its credit and 
then paying the banks interest for the use 
of its credit, Congress, under the Constitu- 
tion, has the right to coin money and regu- 
late the-value thereof. Some new money 
must be created; let the Government create 
it, and inflation will be retarded by the 
amount of interest the Government does not 
have to pay. 

“Why should we burden the taxpayers on 
a $300 billion debt, when we know they will 
never be able to pay more than just the in- 
terest on it?” he asked. That means a per- 
petual debt of $300 billion. That means that 
any inflation that we have in that $300 
billion will remain indefinitely, whereas ir 
you adopt a plan of saving the interest on a 
substantial part of that money, you can 
reduce it each year by as much at least as 
you would pay in interest, and then you re- 
duce the inflationary condition each year 
instead of haying it remain the same each 
year,” 

MR. DISNEY'S RETORT 

The committee chairman, R. L. Doughton 
of North Carolina, asked PATMAN how the 
banks could be induced to lend the money 
without getting paid interest. PATMAN told 
him, in effect, he just did not understand. 
The Government-controlled Federal Reserve 
banks would furnish the money. “Suppose 
the Federal Reserve banks balk?” “They 
can't balk.. They are an agency of the Con- 
gress," PATMAN told him. 

PaTMAN recited testimony in which Mar- 
riner Eccles, head of the Federal Reserve, 
agreed that what the Government does any- 
way is create money to buy Government 
securities. “That is what your money sys- 
tem is,“ Eccles had sald, 

“Why should the Government borrow its 
own credit?” ParMAN pleaded. “If we spend 
$800 billion on this war, it will cost about 
$8 or $9 billion a year to pay the interest. 
* * * In all probability, this is all the tax- 
payers of this country will be able to pay, 
and will, therefore, be unable to make any 
payment on the principal of the debt each 
year. That being true, all the money that 
will be raised in taxes to pay on the national 
debt will go to the people who are using the 
credit of the Nation absolutely free, and 
who have had farmed out to them the use 
of the idle gold free, and the people will 
therefore be caused to pay a debt that is 
useless, wasteful, extravagant, and unneces- 
sary. 


we have got to create it," Parman said. “I 
don't want the taxpayers of this Nation to 
pay interest for the next 200 or 300 years, 
That is the point I am trying to make.” 


“The people do not have the money and 
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Doughton was not disposed to effect any 
sudden reforms. “This is a rather sweeping 
change,” he said, “and the committee could 
hardly be expected to come to a satisfactory 
decision until it heard all the facts from the 
people who wish to be heard.” 

The charge of “greenback” minting and 
“funny money” was suggested by Repre- 
sentative Harold Knutson of Minnesota. He 
recalled that he had been in Germany after 
World War I and had to pay 1,250,000 marks 
for ham, an egg, and coffee he could not 
drink, “Iam not saying you haven't got a 
plan, because I don't know enough about it,” 
he said. 

PaTMAN said the reason Germany had 
such inflation was their small gold reserve. 
“It does look to me as though we should be 
able to find a way of working out this thing 
without placing too great a strain upon our 
economy,” said Mr. Knutson. “I can't say, 
you haven't got a good plan, Mr. Parman, be- 
cause I don’t know.“ 

“We don't have to go to Germany to find 
out about money or currency,” Para re- 
joined. “Go to the Confederate States of 
America, after the War Between the States, 
and you will find currency just as worthless. 
* * * That is all that is behind money, the 
integrity of the nation, the ability of the 
people to pay taxes.“ 

Mr. Disney—Mr. Wesley E. Disney, Con- 
gressman from Oklahoma—was heard from, 
too, the transcript of the hearing, smelling 
of stockrooms and yellowing with age, re- 
veals. 

“I have heard it suggested that wouid put 
the Government in the banking business. 
I have heard that statement in connection 
with Mr. Parman’s bill,” he said. 

Ex-Senator Robert L. Owen, chairman of 
the Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee at the time of the passage of the Federal 
Reserve Act in 1913, replied: “The Govern- 
ment should leave the banking business to 
the banks, most emphatically, and the banks 
should leave the governing business and the 
exercise of sovereignty to the Government,” 
he said, 

PaTMAN's bill never passed. Today the 
national debt B only a few billions nar of 
$300 billion. The annual interest charges, 
paid out of taxes, have attained 89 billion 
a year, the second largest item in the Federal 
budget. There is no immediate prospect that 
the necessities of taxing and g will 


- permit the reduction of the principal of the 


debt anytime soon. 
If Parman was right, something is wrong. 


The New Textile Products Fiber 
Identification Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUDWIG TELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. TELLER. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cently enacted Textile Products Fiber 
Identification Act is a significant ad- 
vance in the long-established congres- 
sional policy of protecting the consum- 
ers of our country against deception in 
the marketing of clothing and textile 
fiber products, 

I believe that the scope and purpose of 
this act should be set out in the CONGRES- 


SIONAL RECORD in aid of widespread un- 


derstanding of the beneficial effects of 
this important law. For this reason, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 


1960 


Recorn, I set out an article on the act 
Written by Alvin David Edelson, a knowl- 
edgeable lawyer who has had long expe- 
rience in the field covered by the act. 
The article by Mr. Edelson follows: 
THE New TEXTILE FIBER PRODUCTS IDENTIFICA- 
CATION ACT 


(By Alvin David Edelson, associate member 
Of the law firm of Noble & Moyle, of Wash- 
ington, D.C., and formerly trial attorney 
with the Bureau of Litigation of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission) 

On March 3, 1960, the Textile Products Fi- 
Identification Act, enacted by the 85th 
Ngress on September 2, 1958, became law. 
ause of the vast commercial field covered 

by the act and, of course, the fact that in 
ity such acts are drafted by lawyers, the 

e Products Labeling Act will raise a 

e number of complications, both legal 
and commercial, and present to the lawyer 
and businessman who must deal with it, the 

Usual difficulties. This article will not at- 

tempt to treat the question of the advisa- 

bility or the desirability of the new textile 
act. The act, like its predecessors, the Fur 
ucts Labeling Act of 1950, and the Wool 
ucts Labeling Act of 1989, will, Judging 
by the experience of the mamoth growth of 

A permanent body of administrative law, be 

to stay. The businessman must live 

With it, the legal profession, both govern- 

tal and private, will mold it. But for 

Somewhat harassed businessman, beset 

hundreds of governmental regulations, 

article will attempt to give a rough and 
Outline of problems to be encountered, 
COMMERCE AND JURISDICTION 


Of primary interest to the businessman, of 
Course, is whether or not the act pertains to 
him, Generally speaking, since the act de- 
fines a textile fiber product as: (1) Any 
fiber, whether in the finished or unfinished 
State, used or intended for use in household 
articles; (2) any yarn or fabric, 
Whether in the finished or unfinished state, 

or intended for use in household tex- 
fabrics; and (3) any household textile 
katicle made in whole or in part of yarn or 
wee excluding products subject to the 

OOl Products Labeling Act of 1939, nearly 
ANY businessman in the textile field, includ- 
ing retailers, will be covered. Since even 


. Jurisdiction must depend upon in- 
terstate commerce, it may be well to get into 
this aspect now as laid out in the act, and 
Show its relation even to the usually im- 
Mune small local intrastate retailer, 
mee Textile Act, like its predecessors, the 
Products Labeling Act and the Wool 
Products Labeling Act of 1939, has, in addi- 
tion to the standard commerce clause, spe- 
one commerce clauses as defined in section 
(a-d) of the act. Section 3(a) of the act 
Covers “the introduction, delivery for intro- 
Suction, manufacture for introduction, sale, 
pavertising or offering for sale in commerce, 
in o Portation or causing to be transported 
* ce, or the importation into the 
ited States of any textile fiber product 
* is misbranded or falsely or deceptively 
advertised,” As can be seen, such a clause 
ould not only cover the intrastate manu- 
“cturer but could cover an intrastate man- 
Ufacturer who delivers to a buyer who sub- 
kialuentiy sells interstate. Further, adver- 
i ng in commerce by itself would create 
hatsdiction. Since almost all newspapers 
Sve interstate circulation, the placing of an 
ad ment not in conformance with the 
oe Would by definition in section 3(a) in- 
Oke Federal Trade Commission jurisdiction. 
Fis as those who are familiar with the 
and Wool Acts are undoubtedly aware, 
the Textile Act is similar in its attempted 
Approach to jurisdiction. In legal parlance, 
Section 3(a) might be termed a stream of 
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commerce" type jurisdiction; and although 
such jurisdiction as relating specifically to 
the Commission's labeling acts has not 
been been strongly tested, the principle as 
was developed in the General Motors and 
Ford Motor Company cases has been strongly 
established. Thus, for lawyers who relish 
that big constitutional question, which at a 
single blow wipes out an entire administra- 
tive function; and for the businessman who 
looks forward to it simply from the point of 
view that it is ome less headache to deal 
with, section 3(a) presents poor prospects, 
save perhaps from a few hypersensitives 
within the administrative circle itself. Thus, 
as all-inclusive as is the net which hangs 
from section 3(a), its inclusiveness would 
appear to be of most proper legality, and 
indeed by modern-day standards should not 
startle the lawyer or businessman. But, as 
pointed out, section 3(a) is but the begin- 
ning of a large legal pincer movement and 
is followed by an even more extensive, sec- 
tion 3(b). 

Section 3(b) covers “the sale, offering for 


sale, advertising, delivery, transportation or 


causing to be transported of any textile fiber 
product which has been advertised or offered 
for sale in commerce.” As the reader can 
readily discern, the process of jurisdiction is 
based on the fact that articles have been 
tainted in commerce by advertisement or 
offer. This proposition has not been tested 
in the courts, but it appears of small likeli- 
hood that It will be, as it strikes at a some- 
what unusual situation. However, from the 
businessman's point of view it means that 
he will be held to the act if he handles goods 
which have been previously offered in com- 
merce or advertised in commerce. Thus, 
local intrastate businessmen run the risk of 
violating the act by not knowing the history 
of the goods they are dealing with. For in- 
stance, a businessman buying goods adver- 
tised previously by the seller in the Chicago 
Tribune, which seller did not label such goods 
in accordance with the Textile Act, would 
be in violation as the goods have been 
tainted by commerce as defined in section 
3(b). Since the Chicago Tribune has a sub- 
stantial out-of-State circulation, the goods 
have a history of being advertised in com- 
merce, The lesson here would appear to be: 
Know the history of your merchandise. 

Section 3(c) of the Textile Act closely re- 
sembles section 3(b) of the Fur Products 
Labeling Act; but if anything spells its 
traceback jurisdiction in bolder and clearer 
terms, section 3(c), covering “The sale, of- 
fering for sale, advertising, delivery, trans- 
portation, or causing to be transported after 
shipment in commerce, of any textile fiber 
product whether in its original state or 
contained in other textile fiber products"; 
is mammoth in its jurisdictional scope. As 
can be seen, it, like section 3(b), is a trace- 
back type jurisdiction hinging its jurisdic- 
tional base on the history of the goods. The 
businessman will have easily guessed at this 
point that section 3(c) will virtually cover 
almost every retailer of soft goods in the 
United States. Or more simply seen from 
the reverse side, a retailer, in order not to 
be in commerce under this clause, would 
have to receive all of his textile products 
from manufactures located in the same State 
as himself. Naturally, even if such a retailer 
exists, he would have to avoid the pitfalls 
as already outlined in sections 3 (a) and 
(b). Thus, as the act is written, even the 
usually immune small local retailer will un- 
doubtedly fall subject to its provisions. 

The constitutionality of this type clause 
has not seriously been tested. Under the Fur 
Products Labeling Act, a case was decided in 
the Ninth Circuit Court in California, Pelta 
Furs v. Federal Trade Commission. But the 
case, while purportedly covering the point in 
part, appears to really have missed the mark. 
Its comments on traceback jurisdiction 
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really amounted to dicta, as an actual sale 
in commerce was in evidence in that case, 

Thus, in the final analysis, if all parts 
of the Textile Products Labeling Act stand, 
the businessman, unless confined to local 
trade and advertising and local source of 
supply, will fall subject to its jurisdiction. 


LABELING PROVISIONS 


Having determined one is subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Textile Products Labeling 
Act, what happens then? The labeling pro- 
visions of the Textile Act are very similar 
to the Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939. 
Section 4(a) makes it a violation of the 
act to falsely or deceptively stamp, tag, 
label, invoice, advertise, or otherwise identify 
a textile fiber as to its constituent fibers. 
This provision is relatively simple. One can- 
not call rayon nylon. Thus, section 4(a) is 
strictly prohibitory in nature. For instance, 
just as in the Wool Products Labeling Act, 
failure to place any label on a product at 
all would not be covered by section 4(a). 
This situation would be covered by section 
4(b) of the act which sets out the manda- 
tory requirements for labeling, invoicing, 
and advertising. 

Section 4(b) requires the textile products 
to be labeled or tagged, and to disclose the 
following information: “The name of each 
fiber which constitutes 5 percent or more of 
the product with each name being given 
equal prominence, and the names appearing 
in the order of their predominance by 
weight.” What this means, quite simply, is 
that if you have a raincoat composed of 30- ` 
percent nylon, 20-percent rayon, and 50-per- 
cent acetate; the order of names on this 
label must be acetate, nylon, and rayon. 
This principle of disclosure by order of pre- 
dominence, in fact, has been insisted on 
by the Commission under section 5 of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, and was ac- 
tually litigated in the Cannon Mills case 
(Docket No. 7115). In fact, it was litigated 
on behalf of the Commission by this writer. 
Previous to that, the principle was strongly 
entrenched in the Commission's trade prac- 
tice rules for the rayon industry. If a fiber 
or fibers compose less than 5 percent of the 
product, it cannot be designated by trade- 
mark or generic name, but only as “other 
fiber or other fibers,” thus, 70-percent nylon, 
26-percent rayon, 4 percent other fibers. 
Nondeceptive trade names may be used in 
conjunction with a generic name. As in the 
Wool Products Labeling Act, one can desig- 
nate ornamentation as: “All nylon exclusive 
of ornamentation”; “All rayon, 4-percent silk 
ornamentation.” Further, as in the Wool 
Products Labeling Act, ornamentation is lim- 
ited to 5 percent of the total fiber weight of 
the product. 

If one is tempted to think that the require- 
ments of section 4(b)(1) are mere technical 
trivialities, the history of proceedings under 
the Wool Products Labeling Act and the Fur 
Products Labeling Act should discourage such 
approach. Lawyers defending clients before 
the Federal Trade Commission and thence 
to the courts have found the so-called 
de minimus arguments to be given short 
shrift. 

Section 4(b)(2) of the act is again very 
similar to the Wool Products Labeling Act. 
It requires setting out the percentage of 
fiber by weight. Thus, one cannot set out 
nylon, rayon, cotton; but must set out 50- 
percent nylon, 30-percent rayon, and 20-per- 
cent cotton. A percentile must thus always 
precede the fiber name. The prohibition 
against setting out generic names in front 
of a fiber or fibers which compose less than 
5 percent is reiterated in this section. Per- 
haps it would be as well to advise the reader 
that this appears to be a sore point with 
the Commission. It undoubtedly has re- 
sulted from the irresistible temptation of 
the advertiser to put his best foot forward, 
even though it might only be a toe or, more 
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closely, a toenail, Needless to say, the act 
covers the situation, and a label attempting 
to proclaim the wonderous virtues of a below 
5-percent material will be in trouble. 
LABELING TOLERANCE 

Provision is made in the act for deviations 
under allowable tolerances. Under rule 43 
(a), a tolerance of 3 percent has been estab- 
lished, add or subtract. If you have an 
actual 38-percent nylon, 35 or 41 percent 
will pass the mark. Past this point, the 
burden shifts to the manufacturer to prove 
unavoidable variations in manufacture de- 
spite due care. The crucial point to remem- 
ber Is. of course, that the burden has shifted, 
and the manufacturer Is put to proving his 
case. Where representations are made that 
a fiber is composed of but one material, such 
as “all nylon,” tolerances of any sort will 
not apply, save as to ornamentation. A 
3-percent or even a 1-percent deviation under 
such circumstances is a violation, As can be 
easily seen, a manufacturer, not certain of 
the history of his goods and with bad or 
clumsy records, will have a difficult time 
complying with the law, despite the best in- 
tentions. Indeed, such was often the case 
under the Wool Products Labeling Act. 

IDENTIFICATION OF PERSONS RESPONSIBLE 
ON LABELS 

Section 4 of the act requires the name of 
the manufacturer of the product, or one or 
more persons subject to section 3, with re- 
spect to the product. Such a requirement 
is usually not difficult to comply with, save 
that the big retailer usually runs into trou- 
bie during his substitution of tags. The 
nemesis here is the carelessness of employees 
making substitutions. This provides a con- 
stant headache for the large retailer. The 
Commission's point of view appears to be that 
goods when exposed to the customer must 
provide that customer with all required in- 
formation. Goods exposed to the customer 
for long periods, waiting for tags to fill empty 
places, would appear to be waving the flag 
at the bull. 

FOREIGN DISCLOSURE 


Section 4(b) (4) requires foreign disclosure. 
That is, the name of the country where the 
product was manufactured and processed. 
Foreign disclosure not only permeates the 
Wool Products Labeling Act and the Fur 
Products Labeling Act, but has a long his- 
tory with the Commission under section 5 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act. It 
perhaps can be considered a sore point, as 
it goes back to high-pitched emotional feel- 
ings of a less-sophisticated America. But 
with the Federal Trade Commission the prin- 
ciple seems to be firmly established in law; 
regardless of the fact that people no longer 
consider imports from Japan as “junk” nor 
imports from Germany as “tops.” Needless 
to say, one must view the foreign disclosure 
Tequirement with great care. 

ADVERTISING 

Like the Fur Act, but unlike the Wool 
Act, the New Textile Products Labeling Act 
has specific provisions covering advertising. 
Indeed, the Wool Products Labeling Act does 
not cover advertising at all; misleading ad- 
vertising of wool products has been, and 
continues to be, charged under section 5 of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act. 

Section 4(c), which controls the adver- 
tising of Textile Products, is a bit peculiar 
in its effect, as it is what, one may term, 
quasi-mandatory. Section 4(c), for example, 
requires that all information required under 
sections 4(b)(1) and 4b) (2) be contained 
in the body, heading, or other part of the 
advertisement, except that percentages need 
not be shown, if any disclosure or implica- 
tion of disclosure of fiber content is made. 
The requirement would appear to come into 
Play if disclosure or implication of dis- 
closure of fiber content is made. Of course, 
if no disclosure or implication of disclosure 
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is made, the advertisement goes unaffected 
by this act. The difficulty is immediately 
seen in the term, “implication of disclosure.” 
This is defined in rule 40 as terms in written 
advertisements which are descriptive of a 
method of manufacture, construction, or 
weave, and which, by custom and usage, are 
also indicative of a textile fiber or fibers; or 
the use of terms in such advertisements 
which constitute or connote the name or 
presence of a fiber or fibers.” This would 
appear to indicate that terms such as satin, 
tweed, plaid, and the like, are.sufficient to 
invoke the section, Secondly, the adver- 
tising terms developing from day to day 
would do likewise; Satiny, Nylonette, Rayex, 
and those other ingenius devices of the ad- 
vertising copy man. This act will not out- 
law the terms which imply, or the disclosure, 
but once such terms are used, the informa- 
tion as required in sections 4(b)(1) and 
4(b) (2) must become part of the advertise- 
ment. Rule 40 is broad, and administrative 
experience might well have foretold that it 
would be. The Commission, rather than at- 
tempt to set out every name at the onset, 
has chosen to walt, and pick and choose 
amongst those that are developed, Instead 
of outsmarting the ingenius of the industry, 
the Commission appears to have wisely 
chosen to out-wait them. 

More liberal, in a small respect, is the fact 
that Section 4d) does allow the placing of 
additional information above that required 
on stamp, tag, label, or other identification in 
advertisements. This is not allowed under 
the rules of the Fur Products Labeling Act 
and the Wool Products Labeling Act. 


SPECIAL LABELING SITUATIONS 


Also, section 4(4)(e) of the act provides 
that each textile fiber product contained in 
a package need not be labeling if the sale 
is intended In package form for the con- 
sumer, and the package carries a stamp, 
tag, or label equally applicable to each prod- 
uct in the package. While this would ap- 
pear to be suficient for a manufacturer or 
other person who intends final sale in pack- 
age form, one who breaks the package for 
individual sales has the responsibility of full 
labeling requirements as provided in rule 
28. In the case of, let us say, sheets in a 
package, disclosure on the box is sufficient 
to cover sale if the package is sold. Break- 
ing up the package and selling the sheets 
individually means labeling. As can be 
seen, the problem here will probably be one 
for the retailer who will, in most instances, 
demand labeling of individual items regard- 
less of whether packaged or not. 

The act by virtue of section 4(f) makes 
allowances for severance from bolts, pieces, 
and rolls. Tags on the bolts, pieces, or rolls 
will serve to cover sales of pieces cut from 
these, There is provision, however, that a 
representation of such a portion as contain- 
ing a different fiber percentage than indi- 
cated requires labeling. In actuality, this 
portion of the act should not provide too 
much difficulty, providing the representation 
to the retaller is not out of line, 

USE OF FUR NAMES 


Of great interest to the trade, and 
especially the retailer, should be the fact 
that the Textile Products Labeling Act covers 
the use in advertising of any fur name or fur 
note fur. Section 4(g) of the act prevents 
the use in advertizing of any fur name or fur 
symbol which is not a fur or fur product 
within the meaning of the Fur Products 
Labeling Act. This, naturally, creates a bit 
of a headache. Fur names permissible un- 
der the Fur Products Labeling Act are listed 
in the Fur Products Name Guide. Thus, the 
familiar pitfall of using improper animal 
names, under the Fur Products Labeling 
Act, will be present under the Textile Act, 
Once again, the principle problem will no 
doubt occur at the lower echelon of em- 
ployees; and the familiar examples of viola- 
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tions such as Persian, instead of Persian 
lamb, Mouton, instead of Mouton-processed 
lamb, and the like, will haunt the depart- 
ment manager. A textile product containing 
the hair, fiber, or blend of an animal may 
be described as such, but only as rabbit hair, 
or the like. The attempt to use that much 
better sounding, but incorrect French work 
Lapan hair, will be verboten.“ 

If instruction under section 40g) of the 
act appear somewhat stringent, the rule 
covering this section is more so. Rule 9(b) 
prevents the use of the name, or part of the 
name of a“fur-bearing animal, whether & 
Single word, a combination word, or any 
coined word, which is phonetically similar to 
a fur-bearing animal name, or which is only 
a slight variation in the spelling of a fur- 
bearing animal name, The Commission sets 
out examples: Emine,“ “Mink,” “Persian.” 
“Broadtall,” “Sabelon," “Minx,” etc. It 18 
well to remember these are only examples. 
The stringency of the statute in regard to 
fur names appears to have grown directly 
out of the Commission's experience under 
the Wool Products Labeling Act and the Fur 
Products Labeling Act. Undoubtedly this 
section will receive heavy play at the investi- 
gative level, as it will enable the Commission 
to enforce a principle that it has thus far 
been unsuccessful in enforcing under sec- 
tion 5 of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, as witnessed by the Elliot Knitwear case: 
“(Cashmora), where the advertiser adver- 
tises ‘Cashmora contains no Cashmere’.” 

Needless to say, the ingenius deyices of 
the advertisers will be seriously hampered by 
the act; but in large part, it probably the 
advertising in the industry that is most 
likely responsible for the interest created in 
legislation in this field. 


HANDLING AND DESTRUCTION OF LABELS 


Section 5 ot the act provides for protection 
against mutilation or destruction of labels, 
and makes such, a violation of the act. This 
appears to be a supersafeguard against an 
event rarely occurring and would not appear 
to be a real problem to the legitimate busi- 
nessman. However, with the extensive juris- 
diction which is the Commission's under the 
Textile Act, the new large number of pre- 
viously introduced businesses might spot- 
light a few of the more colorful merchants- 
As the story goes of an aroused housewife in 
Los Angeles who purchased a pen and pencil 
set, a ladies pocketbook, and a mink coat for 
$35, and duly registered her compalint that 
the mink coat was not in fact mink. “That's 
right,” said the merchant, “but what's she 
complaining about, I only made $10 on the 
deal.” So can be expected a host of similar 
tales, 

SUBSTITUTION OF LABELS 

Section 5(b) (1) and (2) allows for per- 
sons g duly registered identification - 
numbers to substitute labels meeting 4(b) (2) 
requirements for labels already on the 
product. The Textile Act, like the Wool Act 
and the Fur Act, allows for the use of sub- 
stitute labels. This, of course, is of benefit to 
the large retailer who prefers his person 
label on the goods. But as can be imagined. 
introduces a number of headaches. Careless- 
ness of retailers in making correct substitu- 
tion has caused a great deal of difficulty 
under both the Fur and Wool Acts. The 
fact that de minimus is no argument under 
this act, coupled with such carelessness, coul 
well spell trouble. It would appear that con- 
tinuing supervision in this area is clearly 
indicated. The “I didn't know“ defense has 
never availed too well, and would appear to be 
growing steadily less persuasive. 

BREAKING PACKAGED GOODS 


Section 5(c) provides that breaking a unit 
label package will require labeling the in- 
dividual units so sold. This is a retailers 
problem; and it would appear that, if the re- 
tailer has any idea that packaged units, al- 
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though intended for sate in such forms, will 
in all probability be broken by him, he 
Would best have all units labeled Individu- 
ally before accepting them. 


RECORDKEEPING 


As can be expected, the Textile Act will 
Provide some of its worst headaches in the 
aten of recordkeeping. It can well be 
ir Neeted that this area will be viewed close- 
¥ by the Commission, as it undoubtedly will 
1 the Commission's greatest means of en- 
24 ment, Recordkeeping is covered by sec- 

on 6 of the act. Section 6(a) requires 
‘very manufacturer, subject to the act, to 
Maintain proper records showing the fiber 
Content, as required in the act, of all prod- 
Ucts made by him, Such records must be 
kept at least 3 years. 

Section 6(b) provides that persons who 
Substitute labels pursuant to section 5(b), 
such as retailers already discussed, shall keep 
Tecords showing all the information on the 
th ed tags and the name or names of 
tile Person or persons from whom such tex- 

© product was received. These must like- 

be kept for 3 years. 
ction 6(c) makes the failure to keep 
th as outlined above, a violation of 
€ Federal Trade Commission Act: an unfair 
Method of competition and an unfair or 
deceptive act and practice. However, the 
wake of recordkeeping can run into deeper 
n It would appear that willful falsi- 
von of records under the act would clearly 
te section 10 of the Federal Trade Com- 
call on Act, which is a criminal offense 
2 for a fine of from $1,000 to 88.000 
imprisonment for, from 1 to 3 years. 
Komplete fallure of ing results 
k He trative action; willful false record- 
of oing, into a criminal offense. Section 6 
20 the Textile Act is implemented by rule 
tail more clearly spells out the de- 


oe 39 (a] requires maintaining records 
x manufacturer, irrespective of whether 
Wulle antes has been given or received. 
Rive © a guarantee protects the person it is 
Euit to as to representations made on its 
tents, tt does not relieve the person from 
und ng in the regular manner. The rule 
Aas edly was made to enable the Com- 
à elon to get behind each and every trans- 
Won and trace it to its source, As in the 
Proy Act, undoubtedly the Commiaston will 
tha e many of its cases by records rather 
n in the laboratory. 

Rule 39 (a) (1) and (2) spell out just how 
for th are to be kept. Rule 39(a)(1) calls 
each © percentage of each fiber placed in 

the S lot, or description as applicable 
fact © textile nber product of such manu- 
on rer in the form of a fiber, yarn, fabric, 
up 8 form. Thus, the fiber is picked 
as 30 the cradle and followed to the grave, 
tytn (b) (1) calls for some means of Identi- 

a the records with the. textile product 
all . — they retate. In addition, virtually 

Pertaining to raw stocks including 
— must be kept by the manu- 
Aa perience under the Wool Act and Fur 
Moune wt indicate that records are of para- 
of the importance; and, of course; section 10 
Fer, Federal Trade Commission Act, already 

erred to, demands they be treated with 
more than casual attention. ; 
NEW FIBERS | 


rete new Textile Act is broad in its 
tude age by inclusion of a new vast multi- 
a rhs numbers, it is peculiarly unequaled 
Mission T under section 7(c). The Com- 
menteg Power under this section, supple- 
Nen by rules 6 and 7, almost amounts to 
missione power, In this respect, the Com- 
Woy n departs from the largely prohibitory 


umo and Pur Acta, Under section 7(c): 
to un Commission ta authorized and directed 


ake such rules and regulations, includ- 
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ing the establishment of generic names of 
manufactured fibers, under and in pur- 
suance of the terms of the Act as may be 
necessary and proper for administration and 
enforcement.” While it is true that the 
Commission was authorized under the Fur 
Products Labeling Act to establish a Fur 
Name Guide, it was hardly expected that 
any new animals would be discovered, at 
least on earth. The textile industry, of 
course, presents an entirely different pic- 
ture. New textiles have, in recent years, de- 
veloped to an enormous extent; nylon, 
rayon, acetate, etc. If the Commission has 
interpreted the act correctly, witness rule 
6(a),/ it now sits in judgment on newly 
manufactured textile creations and, in fact, 
determines if they are new. Rule 7 is in 
fact a name guide covering manmade fibers, 
defining them in terms of chemical formula 
and weight. 

Rule 8 provides a real base for estab- 
lishing a generic name for a new fiber. This 
provides for an application in writing, which 
gives, broadly speaking: 

1. Reasons why the product should not 
fall under one of the names as set out in 
rule. 7. 

2. The chemical composition of the fiber. 

3. Suggested names for consideration as 
generic, 

4. Other pertinent data. 

5. The proposed market date of the prod- 
uct. 

Under the rule, the Commission acts in 
60 days or devises or assigns a symbol, pend- 
ing further consideration. The rest of the 
rule reads as follows: “After taking the 
necessary procedure in consideration of the 
application, the Commission in due course 
shall establish a generic name or advise the 
applicant of its refusal to grant the appli- 
cation, and designate the proper existing 
generic name for the fiber.” 

The rule is pecullar in two respects. First, 
the Commission in naming a new fiber, 
not only purports to Judge if the fiber Is new; 
but even if the Commission does find it new, 
the Commission appears to have reserved the 
right to name the fiber itself. Suggested name 
of the manufacturer appears to be just that 
suggested. Secondly, and coupled closely 
with this fact, is that no criterion has been 
set up under this rule to establish why the 
Commission. can refuse a manufacturer's 
generic name if the manufacturer has in 
fact produced a new fiber, It would certainly 
appear that the Commission has brought it- 
self squarely into the realm of property rights 
with rule 8. Further, it would appear that 
the rule as read might well be void because 
it elther extends past the intent of Congress, 
or if not allows deprivation of property with- 
out due process of law. This ts patently 
obvious because the rule as read allows the 
Commission to establish its own generic 
name without question. Since no criterion 
are cited, a theoretical situation can be used 
where the Commission could act arbitrarily 
and capriciously and still be within the let- 
ter of its rule. There is, in fact, presently 
a manufacturer bringing suit against the 
Commission to challenge the Commission's 
denial of a new generic name. Courtlands 
(Alabama) v. Federal Trade Commission, et 
al. This sult, however, does not reach this 
point because the Commission has denied 
that the fiber involved is new. But the bat- 
tle might well shape up. It is one thing to 
list names of fur-bearing animals. No one 
owns these names or created them. But, 
isn't it another to insist on the right to 
establish names which reflect the work and 
creativeness of new man-made fibers. Thus, 
aside from the question of deception, it ap- 
pears to this writer that Congress and the 
Commission both might have exceeded the 
bounds of the Constitution. That is, it 
might well be that Congress did not have the 
power to give and the Commission the right 
to establish generic names iu the first place. 
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It appears to this writer, at least, that such is 
the case. Certainly where no relation can 
be shown to deception, one really wonders 
precisely what section 7(c) is hinging on 
Undoubtedly, this portion of the statute of 
the rule involved here will be tested sooner 
than any other provision, and those who are 
interested will find out. 


INJUNCTIVE POWERS 


As under the Wool Act, the Textile Act 
gives the Commission injunctive powers 
wherever the Commission has reason to be- 
lieve that any person is about to perform 
an act which would violate the Textile Act. 
For some reason the Textile Act does not, as 
the Wool Act does, give the Commission 
condemnation power. 

Injunctive proceedings under the act are 
covered by section 8. Under this section in- 
junction may be sought and held in effect 
until final administrative determination by 
the Commission, or final disposition by the 
court on review. The injunction obtained by 
the Commission under this section goes 
against the act and not the goods. For ex- 
ample, goods may continue to be shipped, 
but failure to label properly, or to involce 
properly, or other violations named in the 
injunction, means disobedience to court or- 
der and, of course, is punishable as contempt. 
Injunctive power is one of the Commis- 
sion’s most powerful weapons. Under the 
act, the Commission can bring such suits in 
its own name, and does not have to liaison 
through the Justice Department. Thus, the 
Commission can act with relatively fast 
speed. Of course, the possibility of swift 
punishment, vis-a-vis, contempt of court, 
before the case is ever touched by admin- 
istrative process, gives the Commission an 
advantage it does not enjoy under section 5 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act. There 
is little question in this writer's mind that 
the Commission is far more potent under its 
Fur, Wool, and Textile Acts, than it is under 
section 5. Yet section 5 was initially created 
as the heart and core of the Federal Trade 
Commission. If anything. the injunctive 
power of the Commission will certainly go a 
long way toward the Commission making 
itself felt in industry in an unprecedented 
manner, and perhaps might spell a revision 
in the future to grant such powers across to 
the boards to all acts administered by it. 


FOREIGN IMPORTS 


The difficulty of American goods comply- 
ing with the act, and imported goods not 
doing so, has been contemplated under the 
act by section 9. This section requires that 
imported goods meet the requirements of 
section 4 of the act, and further prohibits 
companies from falsifying or perjuring in- 
voices, Such falsification or perjury will 
allow the Commission to ban such companies 
from importing, save by filing bond with the 
Secretary of the Treasury in an amount 
double the value of the products. Despite 
this section, imported goods improperly 
labeled may be expected to give trouble, 
where proof of mislabeling must depend 
upon records rather than laboratory tech- 
niques. This would be so, quite naturally, 
because of the inaccessabillty of such rec- 
ords. This problem is still a headache under 
the Wool Act because of the fact that no 
laboratory technique has been sufficiently 
developed which can determine the difer- 
ence between wool and so-called reprocessed 
wool. However, where chemical determina- 
tions can be made, the problem dissipates; 
and, of course, chemical techniques on 
manufactured fibers should not be difficult 
to determine, If this proves not to be so, 
however, the American manufacturer will 
find himself once again the victim of his 
country’s own good business practices. 

GUARANTEZS 


As in the Wool and Fur Acts, the Textile 
Act provides for the protection of the busi- 
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nessman vis-a-vis the guarantees. However, 
mere provision of guarantee is not enough. 
This is covered by section 10 of the act. 
This provides that a person shall not be in 
violation of the act if he receives a guarantee 
in good faith, signed by and containing the 
name and address of a person in the United 
States by whom the product was manu- 
factured and received from, and which states 
the product is not misbranded or falsely in- 
voiced. 

The key here is good faith. It can be ex- 
pected that a person, for example, could not 
receive goods which have patently obvious 
defects, and rely on his guarantee. In short, 
the experienced businessman cannot, because 
of the guarantee, express the state of mind 
of a housewife. Good faith will be within 
the realm of reasonableness of business ex- 
perience. It is doubtful that a man in the 
silk trade 20 years can assert a guarantee as 
a defense tô linen being labeled as silk. 

Three types of guarantees are provided for 
under the act. A specific guarantee covering 
a shipment or series of shipments, in which 
case the guarantee appears on an invoice or 
other relating paper. A continuing guar- 
antee from the seller to the buyer covering 
all textile fiber products sold between the 
two, as between a manufacturer and re- 
tailer; and a continuing guarantee filed with 
the Commission by the guarantor, covering 
all textile fiber products handled by the 

tor. Under the rules, a separate guar- 
antee may be given in reasonable form, and 
rule 36 provides suggestions as to how the 
guarantees shall be made, The continuing 

tees, however, from seller to buyer, 
are mandatory and not suggestive. These 
must be used as set out in rule 37. As can 
be expected, continual guarantees with the 
Commission also require mandatory forms 
and are set out in rule 38. 

It can well be expected that guarantees 
will be a sore point with the Commission. 
They go to the integrity of the entire act; 
and furnishing false guarantees is a viola- 
tion of the act under section 10(b). A per- 
son guaranteeing on the basis of a guarantee 
will not be guilty under this section. But 
again, good faith is the crux of a successful 
guarantee defense. 

CRIMINAL PENALTIES 


Like the Wool Act and the Fur Act, the 
Textile Act contains criminal provisions. 
These are not to be taken lightly. This is 
covered by section 11(a) of the act. Willful 
violation of sections 3. 5, 6, 9, or 10(b) is a 
misdemeanor, punishable by a fine of not 
more than 85,000 or imprisonment of not 
more than 1 year or both. The key here, is 
“willful.” This concept does not include 
carelessness, occasional slips, and the usual 
trivial type mistakes, but calls for a definite 
and knowledgeable intent. This definite and 
knowledgeable intent, however, may be in- 
ferred from the circumstances. Unlike the 
injunctive power granted to the Commission 
under the act, the criminal provisions of the 
act call for the Commission's certifying all 
pertinent facts to the Attorney General; and 
if the latter concurs; he shall cause appro- 
priate proceedings to be brought. From ex- 
perience under the Wool Act and Fur Act, 
such proceedings are much slower than in- 
junctive proceedings; but if increases in per- 
sonnel is granted to the Commission, it may 
well be that increased activity may take place 
in this area. The weight of this section will 
most likely fall more toward the manufac- 
turer than the retailer, as it appears an 
economic fact of life, in our times, that yery 
often the retailer does not really know the 
quality and composition of his merchandise, 
and has become strictly a brand man. This 
would appear especially so in some of the 
larger retail chains. The lesson, if any, ap- 
pears to be the exercise of due care and ordi- 
nary business judgment. 
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EXEMPTIONS J 


Exemptions of various types of articles of 
manufacture, and incidental articles, are set 
out in section 12 of the act. The important 
point to remember here is that this exemp- 
tion is lost if any representation as to fiber 
content of each article is made in any adver- 
tisement, label, or other means of identifica- 
tion. By representing, the act is invoked. 
Provision is made under this section as well 
for the Commission to exclude other textile 
products on the basis of lack of necessity of 
the protection of the ultimate consumer, and 
insignificant textile fiber content. 

SUMMATION 


In summing up, as the Federal Trade Com- 
mission goes, the Textile Act is one of vast 
and sweeping powers, for the reason that a 
mammoth number of businesses will be sud- 
denly required to perform mandatory func- 
tions to be policed by the Commission; and 
for further reason, that the act contains 
injunctive powers and criminal penalties. 
Strangely enough, the Commission can with 
this simple Labeling Act hit harder, faster, 
and more effectively than it ever could under 
section 5 of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act or the Clayton Act. The act does not 
provide the built-in defenses of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act or the long established 
decises and rational of section 5 of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act. If defenses are 
developed, they will have to be new, and 
created from everyday circumstances. For- 
tunately, methods of procedure, including 
administrative hearings, rights of apepal, and 
the like are part of this act, as this act is 
part of the Federal Trade Commission Act. 
But it would be useless to pretend that the 
businessman has not been beset with yet 
another onerous burden of governmental 
regulation. * 

The act is concerned with technicalities, 
and this voids the screen represented by the 
businessman's favorite phrase, “a mere tech- 
nicality.” Its primary essence in being 
appears to be to keep the ultimate consumer 
informed to pinpoint accuracy. Whether or 
not the ultimate consumer really wants to 
be so informed, or what his real preferences 
are, is now a moot question. Whether the 
act is really a good thing, Is also for the time 
being, moot, as is whether its purpose will 
be served. For the businessman, it is here. 


How Much Water? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Record an editorial from the 
Central Oregonian of March 17, 1960, 
published in Prineville, Oreg, It deals 
with a topic which has traditionally been 
of vital interest to westerners, and which 
is becoming similarly important to peo- 
ple all over the Nation. 

The article follows: 

How Mock WATER? 

By 1980 the United States could be a 
water-shy nation if proper forethought, plan- 
ning, and action are not taken to stop waste, 
pollution, and other misuses of this valu- 
able resource, 

This warning was sounded recently by 
Roscoe Flemming, special correspondent for 
the Christian Science Monitor. 
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“The 250 million or more Americans of 
1980 will need usable water in huge new 
drafts, for new uses and thirsty industries.” 
Flemming says. “The Nation’s needs for 
fresh water have doubled each quarter cen- 
tury. And the pace grows faster.” 

One of Flemming's first concerns is for 
those communities who are seeing the door 
of opportunity slowly close because of the 
lack of this one resource. Those communi- 
ties with a large, sure supply of fresh water 
lose no opportunity to brag of it as first 
among their attractions for new industry. 

In Crook County, where the city of Prine- 
ville has applied for additional water from 
the Crooked River project for (among other 
things) Industrial purposes, it is fast being 
learned that water is the resource necessary 
to develop all others, so the country must 
provide usable water in advance of all other 
resource development. 

Yet, with the importance of water such as 
it is, people largely refuse to become con- 
cerned—as long as water comes out of the 
taps. Flemming points out that as a people 
Americans have been spoiled. They get 
worked up about water only when the well 
runs dry or conversely, in time of flood. 

The average irrigation farmer, according 
to Flemming, pays about one penny for & 
thousand gallons, or more than four tons. 
delivered all the way from the mountains 
to nourish his crops. If he has to pay more 
he grumbles that he cannot make a living 
at the high cost of water. This is quite often 
true, he agrees. 

The big fact about the U.S. water supply 
is that nature still provides much 
than the Nation could consume, but that 
with present means, only a fraction of it 
can be utilized. Most water is still wild, 
captured in the hilis like an animal, leashed, 
and led to where it is put to work. 

What are some of the things to worry 
about regarding our water supply? In ® 
normal year rainfall in the United States 
supplies about 5 billion acre-feet of water. 
The Nation, however, actually loses about 10 
percent of this. Of this 5 billion acre-fee> 
about 70 percent becomes runoff from which 
man dips for his needs. But so far he is 
dipping about one-third—the rest is so dis- 
tant from where he needs it, or is otherwise 
so unavailable that it costs more than it is 
worth. 

Flemming points to the Nation's 2 million 
manmade reservoirs as another source O 
water, Pertaining to dams, U.S. Geological 
Survey experts say that it gets more ex- 
pensive in each basin in proportion to the 
amount of water usefully stored, until at 
last it will become uneconornic in all basins. 
Even now, the United States pays in terms 
of water lost to evaporation from such arti- 
ficial reseryolrs alone at least 33 million 
acre-feet yearly. 

Turning to ground water, there is many 
billion acre-feet of it. But for much of It 
the cost of pumping is prohibitive, and much 
of it is so mineralized it can't be used with 
out treatment. 

It is doubtful, Flemming writes, that com- 
plete distribution of surface water will solv® 
the problem At the same time, he states. 
the largest potential supply of fresh water 
lies in stopping waste of the available sup- 
ply in such menial tasks as carrying 
sewage. He mentions seepage in the west 
ern irrigation districts, too, A general yard“ 
stick, he says, is that only about half the 
water in the reseryoir actually reaches the 
crops. Even then, it is likely to be care 
lessly used. 

Flemming mentions other possibilities for 
increasing the water supply: 

Controlling evaporation. 

Cutting forests selectively, as on the west- 
ern mountains, permitting to reach the 
ground snow that otherwise remains up on 
the evergreen branches by billions of tons 
and softly and silently vanishes away? 
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Making snow reservoirs by covering huge 
Mountain drifts with such substance as 


*awdust in order to cut down melting and 


erg poratlon. 
Seeding the clouds to increase rainfall. 
Finally, freshening salty water from the 
4 million cubic miles of ocean. 
this will take much more cooperation 

among various agencies than is now being 
kaperienced. Marion Clawson, of Resources 
or the Future, notes whta he calls an obses- 
Man Of westerners to expand irrigated farm- 

S with water that may actually be much 
2 © needed for expanding cities or indus- 
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on this result eventually in a National 
ernment water policy that will limit the 
amount of water going to farmers? 


Was Mr. Vanderbilt Right? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr, TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
. leave to extend my remarks in 
tiel Recorp, I include the following ar- 

€ which appeared in the January 1960 
edition of the Quarterly Review, a pub- 
Th tion for public relation consultants. 
t 8 article was written by my good 
of €nd Mr. William Safire, vice president 
8 Tex McCrary, Inc., one of the leading 

ublie relations firms in this country. 
. Safire is a former newspaper cor- 
P ndent and foreign correspondent 
or. C, I thought that the article 
paid interest former newspaper and 
blic relations men who are serving in 
cla House today, and I therefore in- 

Ude it, as follows: 

Was MR. VANDERBILT RIGHT? 
(By William Safire) 
ena Vanderbilt, railroad tycoon was 
his get some sleep one night aboard 
nen vate car, when he was aroused by a 
He paper reporter pounding on his door. 
nan od to see the reporter, who in- 
lew tly replied: “But I represent the pub- 


back teupon the commodore’s son roared 
ot ee the words that have been the bane 
road existence of New York Central Rall- 
oye ess agents to this very day: 
Wi Public be damned.” 

we un the benefit of historical hindsight, 
Cau ht well conclude that this statement 
1 severe damage to what we now refer 

his industry's corporate image. 
came & public-be-damned attitude be- 
artici the bete-noir of textbooks and learned 
ana es On the technique of public relations 
toda ost. every practitioner in the field 
"You has heard himself saying to a client: 
tude „Lan t adopt a public-be-damned atti- 
tude m The PBDA—as the reactionary atti- 
Non A be referred to among communica- 

1 counselors—might well be replaced 

y by what the Federal Communications 
inter ission has named the PICON: Public 


Bt, 
As a Convenience, and necessity, 


recent board meeting of s large 
an beraten. the chief executive officer, with 
zuggest increasing earning, made s 
loners tion about moving a certain plant's 
2 undoubtedly an unpopular move 

Of the east one community and a segment 
Was ee ee personnel. The suggestion 
et with negative head-shakings All 
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around the table. “Bad for public rela- 
tions” was the consensus. 

The executive excused himself for a mo- 
ment, stepped into an adjacent executive 
washroom, looked straight in the mirror, and 
silently mouthed the words, “The public be 
damned.” Thus relieved, he returned to the 
board meeting and gracefully acquiesced. 

In today’s business community, public 
relations has assumed an aura not unlike 
motherhood or apple pie. Very few redblood- 
ed Americans will admit they don't like 
apple ple—those who do are considered icono- 
clasts, suspiciously eccentric—and nobody at 
all will come out against good public rela- 
tions. And as it became sacrosanct, it be- 
came a shield for abuses. — 

The less significant abuses—some corpo- 
rate yachts and airplanes, fringe benefits to 
top personnel all written off as “public rela- 
tions expenses”—do not concern us here. 
What is far more important is to examine 
the effect of public opinion on the opera- 
tion of a business, to see how “public rela- 
tions considerations” affect basic corporate 
decisions. Never admitting it openly, many 
an executive wonders when a public should 
be damned, when it should be pandered to— 
and wonders if there is ever a happy medium. 

Let's set up a few ground rules that most 
businessmen will accept: 

1. A business is in business to make a 
profit, not merely to make friends. 

2. A business that has to cheat and lie 
to make a profit should go out of business, 
voluntarily or otherwise. 

3. In the long run, a favorable public opin- 
jon toward your company or product helps 
create profits. Lincoln said: “Any policy to 
be permanent must have public opinion at 
the bottom.” 

4. The long view cannot always be taken 
in a competitive situation—a still longer 
view is staying in business. Lincoln was de- 
nounced as a dictator when he made the un- 
popular move of suspending the basic right 
of habeus corpus; sometimes, though not 
always, the ends justify the means. 

Apply the above ground rules to specific 
situations, and see what happens. 


CASE 1: LAYOFFS 


A publicly owned company, existing solely 
on defense contracts, lays off its men fre- 
quently whenever there are cutbacks. A 
committee from the town and from the union 
urges the company to begin a program of 
diversification, a good hedge against the cut- 
backs. The public relations counsel advises 
strongly for this, as the only way to win good 
community and employee relations. The 
company’s treasurer points out that the 
money market is very bad for a diversifica- 
tion investment_at this time, and that since 
the cutback-speedup cycle is profitable 
though unpopular, he advises that any 
thoughts of diversification be postponed. 
Which public do you damn, your local com- 
munity or your stockholders? 

CASE 2: TESTIMONY 


The president and owner of a company 
is called before a congressional investigating 
committee. His reputation is important to 
him; as far as he knows, he has been honest 
most of the time, but there are a few situa- 
tions that he would rather not go into, part 
of his distant past. Dilemma: Should he 
be a cooperative witness and try to answer 
everything? 

Says the public relations counsel, who 
probably has not been told everything: 
“Client, you have nothing to hide. Plead- 
ing the fifth amendment would bracket you 
with racketeers and thugs and Commu- 
nists—it is essential, for your good name and 
for the public relations of your company, to 
answer all the questions to the best of your 
ability. If they get to a delicate subject, let 
your memory go hazy, but look like you're 
trying to cooperate.” 
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Says the lawyer, who does know every- 
thing, because a client's relationship with 
a lawyer has been established by the courts 
as completely confidential, and a public re- 
lations man’s has not: “If the questioning is 
more than superficial you start taking the 
fifth. We'll accuse the committee of irrele- 
vancy, take a contempt citation, and beat 
it in the courts.” 

Many a businessman, faced with this di- 
lemma, will say: III listen to my lawyer. 
A lot of good public relations will do me in 
jail.” 

CASE 3: DISCLOSURE TO PRESS 


You are planning a significant merger 
between two publicly held companies, on a 
3 shares for 1 basis. A reporter hears a 
rumor and asks you for an interview. If the 
rumor sees print, the price of the stock of 
the smaller company will rise sharply, prob- 
ably ruining the deal, 

The reporter is sure to ask you to confirm 
or deny negotiations, neither of which you 
ean properly do. If you deny, you are lying, 
and if you confirm, you spoil the deal. If 
you refuse to do either, you are tacitly con- 
firming. You could take the reporter into 
your confidence and ask him to run nothing, 
and most financial reporters are extremely 
responsible men; some, however, may not 
not want to run the risk of being beaten to 
their story by other newsmen. 

Your public relations man wisely tells you 
that “it is very bad public relations to sud- 
denly become unavailable to the press. And 
if you get this particular reporter mad, he'll 
be sniping at us for years. From the long- 
range point of view, see him and let's try to 
get him to hold it." In the long view, you 
know he’s right. But if you don't put this 
merger through, your company will be in 
dire straits and may never see the long view. 
You know the reporter's editor won't run a 
stock-stimulating rumor without some in- 
dication of confirmation, such as a refusal 
to deny the rumor—and if you don’t see the 
reporter or answer his calls, he won't have 
that refusal. 

At this point bad public relations often 
sets in and many a businessman decides this 
would be a good time to go to a convenient 
hospital for a 3-day checkup. 

CASE 4: LOBBYING 

Your company is induced to locate near 
a certain city with promises of long-term 
low property taxes. You buy and build a 
headquarters, and along comes a new politi- 
cal administration in the city that promptly 
threatens to raise your property taxes. 

The matter is put to the city's voters in 
a referendum. Your public relations coun- 
sel prepares to launch a campaign to defeat 
the tax rise, lays out a plan using every trick 
in the book; ads and stories appealing to the 
city’s fiscal responsibility, veiled hints to 
employees that higher taxes might mean 
lower wages, establishment of independent 
ctizens’ committtes to support your point 
of view, the complete public relations pack- 
age. He takes a quick poll before he begins, 
assesses the voters at 60 to 40 against you, 
but feels an aggressive campaign can eke 
out a victory at election time. 

You calculate the risk. If you win, you'll 
probably have to fight it out again next 
year; if you lose, you lose for good—they‘ll 
never lower your taxes once they're raised. 
Then you calculate the cost; the public re- 
lations campaign will run about $20,000, 

You talk it over with a lobbyist at the 
State capitol. He says, for a $20,000 re- 
tainer, he will get the State legislature to 
pass a bill eeffctively blocking the city from 
ever annexing your property and raising 
your taxes. “Sure its lousy public rela- 
tions,” he admits, but the hue and cry in 
the city will die down after a while. And 
your conscience is clear—you're only making 
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sure you get what the city promised you in 
the first place.” 

You write a check for $20,000 and give it 
to whom? ‘The lady or the tiger? 

None of the foregoing illustrations was 
hypothetical; in each instance cited, an 
actual corporate executive was called on to 
make a decision, carefully weighing the 
“public relations considerations.” 

The reason why no corporate names are 
mentioned here is that in each case, the deci- 
sion was, in essence, “the public be damned.” 
Damned it was, but with a minimum of fan- 
fare; once the decision was made, the pub- 
lic relations man was called upon to sugar- 
coat the pill as best he could. 


ATTITUDES OF PUBLIC RELATIONS MEN INVOLVED 


Interestingly, the four public relations 
men reacted differently. One quit in a huff, 
after telling off top management eloquently 
in a board meeting that he would never be- 
come a “mouthpiece for a company with no 
conscience.” Another felt the same way, 
but he liked the money he was getting so he 
swallowed his integrity. The third, an or- 
ganization man and generally insensitive 

that whatever the boss decided 
must be right and he plunged in to repair 
the damage. 

The fourth public relations man, an inde- 
pendent Madison Avenue operative who is. 
cordially hated by many and thoroughly re- 
spected by most, explained his reaction in 
this way: 

“The function of a lawyer is to warn of 
pitfalls and discover loopholes; a treasurer, 
or a certified public accountant, contributes 
to a decision by showing quickly and accu- 
rately what the effects will be on the books; 
a registered lobbyist, at his best, can closely 
assess the chances of passage of pertinent 
legislation and predict what is necessary and 
to get it across. 

“My job in this case was to caiculate the 
effect of the alternative actions on public 
opinion, and to recommend the course that 
would be best for the long-range public re- 
lations of the company. The president 
listened carefully, agreed with my thinking, 
and did precisely the opposite. He decided 
the other considerations were more im- 
portant, which was his prerogative. 

“No, I don't feel I should resign the ac- 
count. Tm a professional counsel; I coun- 
seled professionally and was right about my 
area. If I were the company president, with 
the responsibility of looking at all the 
other facets in a decision, perhaps I would 
have done the same.” 

Too detached a point of view? Perhaps. 
But lawyers and accountants should not be 
asked for public relations advice, nor public 
relations men for legal or financial opinions, 
unless they have passed the bar or are quall- 
fied financial men. 

The sooner management men recognize the 
area of limitation as well as the area of com- 
petence of their various counsel, the better 
able they will be to lay out clearly the factors 
in a corporate decision. 

And the sooner public relations specialists 
realize that their special area is not always 
the overriding factor, the closer they will 
come to professional status and the easier 
they will find it to live with occasionally 
necessary “public-be-damned” attitudes. 

The arrogance of the robber barons of the 
1880's seems to have been replaced by the 
arrogance of those self-appointed corporate 
consciences today. A conscience in business 
Is an extremely important thing, but there 
are those times when the native rue of reso- 
lution is sicklied over with the pale cast of 
overemphasized public relations. The pub- 
lic, as well as the customer, is not always 
right. 

In the next few years, as more public rela- 
tions men drop the messianic pose and adopt 
a more professional attitude, we may see this 
ejgnificant consideration in a corporate deci- 
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sion—the public relations aspect—find its 
proper place in the management of honestly 
profitable business. 

Yes, Mr. Vanderbilt, even in the future 
there will be a right time and place for your 
“public-be-damned”" attitude. But it's never 
& good idea to holler it at a reporter. 


Hoffa’s Private War on Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chicago Sun-Times, on March 16, car- 
ride a most interesting and enlightening 
editorial, which I am including in the 
Record for the consideration of the 
Members of the House and Senate: 

Horra’s PRIVATE Wan ON CONGRESS 

James R. Hoffa is out to “get” 82 Members 
of Congress running for reelection this year. 
He has marked them for political oblivion in 
a confidential memorandum he has sent his 
trusted lieutenants in the Teamsters Union. 
Also on his blacklist is Senator KENNEDY, 
Democrat, of Massachusetts, a candidate for 


President, because KENNEDY supported a 


labor reform bill in Congress last year. 

The Hoffa memorandum details an elec- 
tion battle strategy designed not only to de- 
feat the 82 he has listed because they sup- 
ported labor law reform last year but also 
to give support to 59 Representatives Hoffa 
believes will “buy” Hoffa's program for weak- 
ening the new restrictions. 

Some of those Hoffa wants to retire from 
Congress have long been regarded as friendly 
to labor, but Hoffa wants to replace them 
with persons friendly to Hoffa. He is even 
willing to accept segregation extremists to 
unseat those on his blacklist. 

The purge list came into the hands of the 
New York Herald Tribune last weekend. 
Hoffa denied its existence, naturally, be- 
cause he does not wish to have his Napole- 
onic political dreams of power known to the 
general public. As Senator KENNEDY said 
when he read quotations from the secret 
list: 

"Hoffa's proposed purge list should be an 
alarm bell to all Americans. Hoffa’s only 
standard is not whether candidates have 
supported legislation in the interests of or- 
ganized labor or the general public but only 
if they will ‘buy the line.” I am delighted 
to be high on Hoffa's purge list and am cer- 
tain the vast majority of members of both 
political parties will regard Hoffa's opposi- 
tion as an endorsement.” 

We would not automatically support any 
candidate opposed by Hoifa—some may de- 
serve defeat for reasons other than those 
that motivate Hoffa. But certainly any can- 
didate who buys Hoffa's line and is willing 
to trade his independence for the dubious 
support that Hoffa can deliver deserves pub- 
lic scorn. 

Hoffa is an associate of hoodlums and 
goons and he should be removed from his 
position of power in the labor movement 
for the sake of labor's own good name if 
not for reasons of public morality. Instead, 
he has the tacit support of many persons in 
the labor movement and he is encouraged 
to use his union to corrupt a congressional 
election. 

Hoffa is not only at war with the public, 
he is at war with the top leadership of 
the AFL-CIO. In a meeting here Inst week- 
end he denounced George Meany, AFL-CIO 
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president, for not fighting labor reform vig- 
orously. Hoffa is bidding for power in the 
labor movement outside of his own union. 
His proposal that all union contracts ex- 
pire on the same day as the Teamsters’ 
union contracts, which he made here and 
in New York Monday night, would make 
Hoffa the most powerful man in the labor 
movement, He could stop all industrial 
production if his mad dream of power came 
true. : 

Public reaction against Hoffa's private war 
on Congress is sure to be swift and Impres- 
sive. We doubt whether he even has the 
support of all of his union members. Eve? 
John L. Lewis could not deliver the vote 
of his union members in 1940 when he 
turned against F\D.R. 

Responsible labor leaders should see the 
direction in which Hoffa is heading. It was 
the Teamsters’ (and a few other unions) use 
of force and intimidation that helped bring 
on labor reform last year. His present ac- 
tivities must surely intensify the demand for 
more labor reform and more curbs, reflecting 
outraged public opinion, 


Salute to Columbian Bar Association 
Upon Admission To Practice Before the 
U.S. Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. SANTANGELO., Mr. Speaker. 
March 22, 1960, was the commencement 
of a new tradition in the history of the 
legal profession in New York, Thirty- 
eight members of the Columbian Law- 
yers Association were admitted to prac- 
tice before the U.S. Supreme Court. One 
of them was a woman. I had the high 
honor and privilege of sponsoring this 
Eee before our highest court in the 

Last year the Columbian Lawyers As- 
sociation initiated the practice of ar- 
ranging for the admission of their 1 
membership to practice before the 
Supreme Court of the United States- 
Then 53 members were so admitted. 

The Columbian Lawyers Association ÍS 
a young, flourishing bar association oper- 
ating in the first judicial department of 
the State of New York. Its mem 
consists of more than 600 members and 
is composed of lawyers of Italian origin 
who practice principally in the city of 
New York and the county of Westchester. 
Many of them are leaders in their respet- 
tive communities. They are dedica 
to guarding our American traditions 
to building a sound body of law for our 
future. 

Among its foremost aims is the main- 
tenance of a high standing of conduct 
for the legal profession, including the 
prosecuting officers of both the Fed 
and State Governments and the selection 
of capable and learned judges to serve 
in our courts. They are of the firm be- 
lief that in order to fulfill the great 
promises pronounced in our Declaration 
of Independence and to realize the Amer- 
ican goal of equal justice before the 
law, lawyers must be skilled advocates, 
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Sensitive to justice, and with high stand- 
ards of conduct, both for the bar and the 
Justices of the courts. 
ti The journey to Washington was me- 
‘Culously prepared by Joseph Con- 
lia, a member of the association, 
and a referee in the workmen's com- 
densation board in the State of New 
One to transport 38 active lawyers to 
n from the city of New York 
Ppa other members who were interested 
accompanying the applicants. The 
Success of the program was a credit to 
az planning and preparation which Mr. 
ntiguglia provided. 

Prior to being sworn in by Chief Jus- 
tice Ear] Warren, this bar group had the 
Cl t pleasure of meeting with the 
Ro of the U.S. Supreme Court, James 
B. Browning, for a half-hour. Mr. 
of ening detailed the intimate workings 

the members of the Supreme Court 
the exercising of their discretion to 
de a matter or to decide a case. 
Mr explanations afforded the group by 
Browning provided a better under- 
. and appreciation of the tre- 
Mendous tasks which burden the Justices 
ris the procedures in the accommoda- 
n of conflicting viewpoints. 
J r to the formal swearing in, Chief 
ustice Earl Warren met with the group 
bar mally and discussed the aims of the 
Association and the Chief Justice 
witessed the importance of a familiarity 
th the workings of the Supreme Court 
= the need of lawyers being admitted 
i Practice before the supreme judicial 


conter the admission to the Supreme 
urt, the Columbian lawyers had lunch- 
at the Congressional Hotel. Sev- 
i Members of Congress attended the 
Fy n. Representatives VICTOR L. AN- 
50, of Brooklyn; Dominick V. DANIELS, 
New Jersey; and Jacos H. GILBERT, of 
out nx, addressed the group, pointing 
in oe Significance of their membership 
tha e U.S. Supreme Court and the pride 
Nat they felt in this demonstration by 
ew York’s legal talent. 
ino the evening prior to their swearing 
‘an 4 reception was tendered to the group 
by Many of their Washington friends 
N fey and Mrs. Gaspar Morell, a former 
ten Yorker, now a successful Washing- 
5 builder. Mr. Morell's beautiful home 
Tama Road, on Embassy Row, 
ang ded the scene for happy reunions 
Pleasant exchanges. Several Con- 
ine men attended the reception, includ- 
Congressmen Ropert N. G1armo and 
Judg © Q. Dappario, of Connecticut. 
Distri Alexander Holtzoff, of the U.S. 
lumb ct Court for the District of Co- 
2 10 ia, attended the reception and, as 
Ment New Yorker, recalled his expe- 
the des in that great city and welcomed 
man vers to our Capital. Congress- 
House om J. Rooney, member of the 
ch Appropriations Committee and 
Dep man of the Subcommittee on the 
the Juments of State and Justice and 
the Avticiary and Related Agencies of 
com Ppropriations Committee, also wel- 
vie ed the association and presented the 
me of those who controlled the 
pie Se strings in the protection of our 
urt system. 
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Congressman Bast. L. WHITENER, a 
member of the Judiciary Committee from 
North Carolina, also welcomed this legal 
entourage, and although we were in the 
process of considering the controversial 
civil rights bill wherein Members from 
the North and South disagreed, he dem- 
onstrated that our disagreements could 
exist without the Members being dis- 
agreeable. One of the guests was Col. 
Giovanni Nicollo, assistant air attaché 
of the Italian Embassy and professor of 
aereodynamics. He addressed the gath- 
ering and expressed his pleasure of this 
practice of lawyers visiting the Capital 
City for such a lofty purpose of being 
admitted to the Supreme Court. Mr. 
and Mrs. Mario Noto, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service, also graced the reception 
with their presence. Also in attendance 
was Inspector Anthony Richitt, of the 
Metropolitan Police Department. We 
cannot express fully our appreciation for 
the hospitality of Mr. Gasper Morell and 
his lovely wife, Anita Morell, whose 
charm has been recently displayed in 
the Washington press. 

The roll of the newly admitted mem- 
bers to the Supreme Court is as follows: 
John F. Aiello, Charles Bakos, Nicholas 
A. Basso, Sabino J. Beradino, William J. 
Bianchi, Carmine J. Capozzola, Ralph 
A. Cavallo, Leonard A. Conticello, John 
H. Curcio, Michael A. Del Greco, Michael 
A. Di Salvo, Thomas Esposito, Max Fei- 
gin, Theodore R. Freschi, Joseph P. Giai- 
mo, Arthur F. Lamanda, Vincent J. Man- 
dese, John J. Mangini, John Jay Man- 
gini, Jr., Joseph A. Marchetti, Pascal 
Marsico, Anthony R. Martorano, Pas- 
quale A. Mele, Edward Howard Mollison, 
Murray E. Morrison, Alfred F. Muscio, 
Pasquale Palumbo, Carmine J. Perrotta, 
Miss Annette M. Pollaci, Joseph F. Ro- 
mano, Joseph V. Rubino, John C. Sacco, 
Anthony Serpone, Michael Sibilio, Al- 
fred Frank Sica, Anthony B. Tripodi, 
Merritt T. Viscardi, and Salvatore Vis- 
cardi. 

The president of the organization is 
Michael LaPenna, who was the spokes- 
man for the group with Chief Justice 
Warren at their preinduction confer- 
ence. 

Now that these lawyers have returned 
home to New York leaving Washington 
richer because of their visit, I say to them 
“Congratulations and Hail Columbian 
Lawyers Association.“ 


“Believing” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, in these 
trying days when the struggle for the 
minds of men reaches new heights and 
greater fury, let us also remember that 
we have a most encouraging weapon 
which can help bring ultimate victory 
to the peoples of the free world in their 
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efforts to live in freedom, democracy, 
and human dignity. 

I refer to faith in God and the belief 
in the existence of the Supreme Being. 
Communism is a godless ideology, with- 
out a soul, without a heart, without any 
resemblance to a decent way of living. 
Its leaders are heartless and ruthless. 
Its whole way of life is devoid of any 
understanding or appreciation of the 
individual human being, his moral con- 
cepts, and his belief in the Supreme 
Ruler of the World. 

It matters not what one’s creed may 
be, whether Protestant, Catholic, or 
Jew, whether Mohammedan, Buddhist, 
or other faith. What matters is the 
fact that one faith in his heart and 
prays in his own way to his God. A 
person with faith is a better and more 
moral human being. A person who be- 
lieves cannot lose faith in the future of 
mankind or in the hope for a better 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, these thoughts came to 
my mind as I was reading the words of a 
new song, called “Believing,” which has 
just been recorded and released to the 
public. The words and music were 
composed by Ethel Phillips, Kenneth 
Roberts, and Anne Lavere. It is re- 
corded on Genie Records with the noted 
singer, Jeannie Thomas, as vocalist. I 
want to congratulate all these people for 
a magnificent job. 

The words of this brief song are as 
follows: 

Believing is like a prayer, 

Believing is everywhere; 

Believing can be the start, 

And happiness will soon be in your heart. 


A little faith in all you do, 

And miracles will soon come true; 

The magic a wish can weave, 

Is yours and yours alone—if you just believe. 


Remember Korea? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, instead, of 
our being able to move forward in these 
last few years to an enduring peace, our 
growing military and diplomatic weak- 
ness has brought us virtually to the 
brink of nuclear wer. 

Almost unbelievably, with the current 
administration, advertising catchlines 
have supplanted realities in the conduct 
of our Government. Where, in 1952 and 
1956, this Nation was led to expect a bold 
new policy of seizing the initiative and 
leading the world to newer and better 
things, we have been given “salesman- 
ship at the summit” and lectures about 
who knows more about defense matters 
than almost anybody else. 

The weakness of our so-called foreign 
policies would make a jaybird jeer. And 
in the face of the greatest peril we and 
the democratic nations of the world have 
ever known, the President has developed 
the fixation that balancing the Federal 
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budget is the most important issue this 
Nation faces. 

Nothing could be further from the 
facts—except perhaps the phony and 
flagrantly untrue slogan “Peace and 
Prosperity,” now being readied by the 
Madison Avenue boys for the adminis- 
tration’s upcoming election campaign. 

In this connection, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD I ask 
to include the following revealing and 
interesting article from the Sacramento 
(Calif.) Bee of Monday March 7. 1960, 
entitled “Eisenhower Never Has Ended 
the War in Korea.” 


ESENHOWER Never Has ENDED THE Wan IN 
KOREA 


Remember Korea? 

It is where President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower went immediately after his election in 
1952 to keep a campaign pledge. It is a place 
Elsenhower is credited with pacifying. 

“He ended the Korean war, didn’t he?“ 
many ask. 

The fact is he tried to sweep it under 
the rug. Look magazine states boldly: “Al- 
most 6 years after the Korean war armistice, 
there is no peace.” 

In many respects Korea is the cruelest 
hoax ever played on the American people. 
The armistice is somewhat of a fraud be- 
cause it released Red Chinese troops to at- 
tack elsewhere, as has been seen in Pel- 
ping's assaults on Quemoy, their role in 
wresting Indochina from France and their 
attacks on Tibet. 

Few realize the facts set forth in Look. 
Some 40,000 American soldiers still man a 
single strand barbed wire fence between 
South and North Korea, 

The Americans are armed chicfly with 
World War II weapons. Look found the 8th 
Army there has no M-14 rifles, no M-60 
machineguns, no M-59 tanks, no M-59 per- 
sonnel carriers and no surface-to-air mis- 
siles for air defense. 

Gen. George H. Decker, Army Vice Chief 
of Staff, says American forces in Korea are 
right down to rock bottom in logistic sup- 
port. Certain trucks have been rebuilt as 
many as six times. 

By contrast Russia is in the second round 
of weapons modernization since World War 
II and it is a cinch bet that what North 
Korea needs Russia will supply. 

Gen. Carter B. Magruder, commander of 
United Nations forces and the American 8th 
Army in South Korea, summed the situa- 
tion up for Look when he said: 

“If there was fighting that used up equip- 
ment rapidly we could not support sustained 
operations,” 

The Nation’s policy assumes the threat of 
massive nuclear retaliation will deter the 
Communists from starting a new war in 
Korea. But it did not deter them in Indo- 
china, India, and Laos. U.S. soldiers have 
been taken to the brink in South Korea with 
outmoded climbing equipment and the situ- 
ation is a decoy for an allout war. 

The next time anyone says Eisenhower 
ended the war in Korea the bluif should be 
called and raised. 


Program for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
Survey taken by the Gallup poll revealed 
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a strong trend among our people to insist 
that the President of the United States 
should be a “worker for peace.” That 
is, the major criterion for the political 
leader of our Nation should be that he 
is dedicated to and capable of develop- 
ing a positive U.S. program to build a 
just and enduring peace. 

Such a program has been largely 
spelled out over the past several years 
by the senior Senator from Minnesota, 
Husert H. HUMPHREY. In a series of 
addresses and legislative proposals Sena- 
tor HUMPHREY has issued a dramatic 
challenge to his fellow Americans to take 
the leadership in a worldwide cooperative 
effort to build peace through concrete, 
specific works of peace. 

Much of this program the senior Sena- 
tor from Minnesota has presented to the 
Senate in legislative form. In some in- 
stances there has been action to imple- 
ment his proposals. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix, I include a 
brief summary of the chief points of 
Senator Humpurey’s program for peace, 
a program which could form the basis 
for a more creative and effective foreign 
policy for our country in the coming 
years. 

SENATOR HUBERT H. HUMPHREY'S PROGRAM FOR 
PEACE 

Senator Husert H. HuMPHREY’s pro- 
gram for peace is the result of years of 
study and experience in the field of for- 
eign affairs. He is chairman of the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Disarmament, a 
member of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and a former delegate 
to the United Nations. He has tray- 
eled widely and met with the top leaders 
of the world, including Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev. 

His thesis is that the United States 
must act boldly with measures to remove 
the basic conditions and causes of vio- 
lence and war from the world—poverty, 
hunger, disease, and illiteracy—and to 
create a world security system to replace 
the arms race. 

The Humphrey program is a positive 
program. It is written in solid and bold 
legislative proposals. These are its 
provisions: 

4 MANHATTAN PROJECT FOR PEACE 


Early in 1960, Senator HUMPHREY in- 
troduced legislation to establish a Na- 
tional Peace Agency, with the responsi- 
bility and authority to coordinate Amer- 
ica’s efforts for peace. 

The National Peace Agency would 
marshal the full scientific genius of 
America to tackle the immense technical 
problems of arms control—a “Manhat- 
tan Project for Peace.” The Agency 
would be charged with responsibility to 
find new ways of achieving disarma- 
ment agreements and developing work- 
able and safe inspection and control 
systems. 

The Humphrey proposal sets safe- 
guarded disarmament as the basic, im- 
mediate goal of the United States. The 
National Peace Agency would provide the 
governmental machinery through which 
that goal could be achieved. 

Senator HUMPHREY said on March 7: 

The American people are more than willing 
to pay the billions requested by the Presi- 
dent for arms; indeed we are willing to 
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invest far more than that, and for the pres- 
ent we shall be forced to do so. There is 85 
yet no escape from the arms race. 

How much more eagerly our people would 
support an investment in the creation of aD 
alternative to the arms race. 

Our people are enger to get on with the 
creative, humanitarian projects that we have 
so long dreamed of, eager to plow into the 
works of peace the dollars we are now pour- 
ing into the works of war. 


FOOD FOR PEACE 


The Humphrey program for peace 
clearly outlines the “creative, humani- 
tarlan projects” which are necessary to 
remove the conditions of war. 

The foundation of his “Works for 
Peace” is a bold new program contained 
in legislation introduced in 1959—the 
International Food for Peace Act. 

This legislation would authorize far 
broader and more positive and construc- 
tive use of America’s food and fiber 
abundance as a weapon against hunger 
and starvation. 

A food for peace program would also 
promote the economic development 
backward nations, help to stabilize 
American agriculture and serve the 
foreign policy of this country by build- 
ing essential conditions of peace. 

Senator Humpurey’s legislation pro- 
vides for increased sales and grants 
America’s agricultural surpluses 
allows for contracts of sufficient dura- 
tion to enable other nations to plan their 
development more efficiently. 

Today the United States spends more 
than $1 billion a year just to store food 
and fiber surplus and many of our lead- 
ers consider that surplus a problem of 
disposal 


The food for peace program would, 
instead, convert local currencies ob- 
tained from loans and sales of food and 
fiber into positive works of peace, 
it would give the American people reason 
to thank God for the great abundance 
of their soil, and to find deep satisfac- 
tion in the knowledge that it is being 
used for worthy purposes. 

HEALTH FOR PEACE 


The Humphrey program emphasizes 
that disease is the enemy of all men, and 
that rampant disease can weaken thé 
will of nations and add to the conditions 
of war. 

Senator Humpurey has offered legisla- 
tion to provide additional funds for the 
World Health Organization to use in the 
battles against cancer and heart disease 
and to strengthen the office of Surgeon 
General of the United States for inter- 
national health efforts. 

His program calls for establishment of 
a National Institute for Internationa! 
Health, through which medical scientists 
of the world could cooperate in the war 
against diseases. 

He has also proposed Soviet-America® 
institutes of health in which Russian and 
American medical scientists could work 
side by side to fight disease. These in- 
stitutes—plus reciprocal professorships 
and fellowships in universities of both 
nations—would provide internatio 
zones of peace, zones of enlightenment 
zones of healing. 

A WHITE FLEET 


One of the most dramatic of Senator 
HumrHREY's works for peace is his pro- 
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Posal for a White Fleet—mercy ships 
Which would bring help and relief to the 
people of disaster areas. 

His proposal calls for the United States 
to demothball Navy ships; reoutfit hos- 
pital ships with the help of private 
foundations, and let them serve as task 
forces for peace. 

These White Fleets could be sent to the 
Scenes of earthquake, flood, hurricane, 
famine, or disease epidemics. One would 

kept in the Mediterranean and the 
Other in southeast Asia—each ready to 
bring help within 3 or 4 days to any 
aster area within 1,000 to 1,200 miles. 

Each group could throw into a port 
800 to 1,000 hospital beds, operating fa- 
Cilities and laboratories, power for a 
Whole city, and emergency rations for 
300,000 people for a full week. 

Two White Fleets could be operated at 
& cost of between $10 million and $15 
Million—a small investment for a great 
Work of peace. 

EDUCATION FOR PEACE 


The Humphrey program for peace 
Would also attack illiteracy and ignor- 
ance—two basic ingredients of violence 
and war. 

His proposal is based on the premise 
that underdeveloped countries cannot 

to become strong forces for free- 
dom and peace unless their citizens can 
develop sound judgment and diverse 


It was spelled out in legislation to 

€stablish in the executive branch of our 

ernment an International Educa- 
tional Development Foundation. 

This agency would have the authority 
to assure a vigorous program through 
Which the United States would assist 
other nations in improving their educa- 

nal systems. 

Public and private groups would be en- 
Usted in an effort to provide more and 

ter schools, teachers, and facilities to 
Areas held back by illiteracy. 
Such a program would be financed by 
currencies acquired from sale of 
America's agricultural surpluses. 

The pool of such currency now 
amounts to about $2 billion, and is ex- 
Pected to reach $10 billion by 1963. Only 
a tiny fraction of available currencies is 
Used for educational purposes. The 
Humphrey food for peace program would 

Tease the amounts used in the battle 
Against illiteracy and ignorance, 


DEDICATION AND ACTION 


The Humphrey program for peace 
Tecognizes the dedication of all Ameri- 
dans to the goal of a world in which all 
men are free and secure. It recognizes 
the latent power and skill of America 

hich can be harnessed to achieve that 
Boal. Creative leadership can harness 
the great driving force of America in the 
Works of peace, as it has many times 
mustered it to defend our Nation in great 
Wars, 

The Humphrey program for peace 
Calls for hard work and constructive ac- 
tion to take giant strides toward Ameri- 
a's goal and to utilize fully America’s 
energies. 

With dedicated leadership, that pro- 

can succeed and America’s goal of 
an enduring peace can be achieved. 
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Some Words of Truth About Farm 
Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, it 
is both refreshing and reassuring to find 
in today’s metropolitan press a strong 
word in defense of America’s embattled 
farmers, who are the favorite whipping 
boys of many editorial writers and col- 
umnists. 

While anyone close to the farm econ- 
omy is aware of the grave problems con- 
fronting the hard-working Americans 
who operate our farms and dairies, the 
farmer continues to be the object of 
attack and misunderstanding. 

No fiction is more widely circulated 
than the claim that our farmers enjoy 
great subsidies at the cost of the city 
dweller, who derive no benefit from the 
Nation’s farm program. 

It is true that we appropriate billions 
of dollars for that farm program, and it 
is equally true that many dollars in that 
program are expended in undertakings 
of -doubtful benefit to a sound farm 
economy. - 

It is equally true, however, that many 
dollars identified as “appropriations for 
agriculture” go into nonfarm pockets. 

It is also emphatically true that the 
city family derives enormous benefits 
from many governmental programs that 
are known as farm programs. 

A real service in public understanding 
was performed this week by the Tulsa 
Daily World, in an article by that news- 
paper farm editor, Herb Karner. 

Mr. Karner's article, the first of sev- 
eral he proposes to write on the subject, 
is entitled “Many Enjoy Subsidies at 
Farmers’ Expenses”: 

From the Tulsa (Okla.) Dally World, Mar. 
21, 1960} 
MANY ENJOY SUBSIDIES aT Farmers’ EXPENSE 
(By Herb Karner) 

A recent letter to “Voice of a Free People” 
appeared in the Tulsa Daily World written 
by a Tulsan in which he criticized the farm 
program and concluded his Ictter saying: 

“May I ask why the farmer should be sub- 
sidized while those engaged in other small 
businesses are not? If I go into the grocery 
business and go broke, Uncle Sam merely 
says: That's too bad.’ If a working man 
loses his job he gets a few weeks of unem- 
ployment pay and then is on his own. He 
gets no subsidy year after year and I believe 
he is just as much an American as the 
farmer.” 

“The farm program is nothing but class 
legislation.” 

Hey. Just one cotton pickin’ minute. 
There is entirely too much talk going on 
about how much farmers are costing tax- 
payers that is completely misleading. 

The above letter is a classical example of 
the great American indoor sport of forming 
opinions and passing judgment without 
bothering about facts. 

Sincere as the above writer is, it’s obvious 
he is completely unaware of the situation, 
And we're first to admit he is justified in 
his statement politicians are using the “farm 
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program” to drive a wedge between city folk 
and farmers to further their own political 
ambitions, and while there may be some 
elements of truth in what they say, most 
of it is unfair. 

So, it's high time to sit down and separate 
fact from fiction, because we believe city 
folk have a greater stake in a prosperous 
agriculture than do farmers themselves. 

It's high time our taxpayers had some 
truth about the 87 billion farm budget that 
is causing the average “man on the street“ 
to scream farmers are getting rich at their 
expense, claiming only farmers receive a 
subsidy. 

So, let's talk about subsidies—and at the 
same time make it crystal clear we are not 
defending or trying to justify a continua- 
tion of ineffective farm programs and abuses 
now in operation that have hurt the farmer 
more than they have helped him. 

But, we want to point out farmers are not 
the sole beneficiaries of that $7 billion farm 
budget—not by a long shot. 

What makes up the agricultural budget 
anyway? How much goes to farmers? 

The farm budget is something of a catch- 
all, Many of the items, about half the total 
amount, have absolutely nothing to do with 
supporting farmers, but are primarily a pub- 
le service. 

And right here our friendly farm critic 
makes his first serious error when he says 
“the working man gets no subsidy,” and city 
folks pay the farm program costs without 
benefiting. 

If taxpayers want to be realistic about cut- 
ting down the farm budget, let’s start by 
cutting out all give-away food that goes into 
welfare, school, service, institutional, and 
foreign aid channels, 

Sure. It's all charged tofarmers. Welfare 
commodities amounted to over $300 million 
alone last year, with our own State getting 
a $15 million slice of the melon. 

So, if the man out of work that only gets 
a few measly unemployment checks, which 
we've yet to see a farmer collect after a crop 
failure, he probably lugged home plenty of 
free groceries, paid for out of farm program 
funds. A subsidy? What else? 

Just one step farther. The popular hot 
school lunch program cost a whopping $150 
million, and the special school milk program 
added another 675 million. 

In Tulsa County alone the school milk pro- 
gram is costing in the neighborhood of 
$25,000 a month. 

Who benefits? Well, since farm popula- 
tion is around 10 percent it becomes rather 
painfully obvious if our farm critic has any 
children in school, he’s benefiting directly 
from the farm program budget—if he has 
any relative or friends getting welfare hand- 
outs—anyone in the armed services or State 
or Federal institutions, taxpayers are footing 
the bill with farmers getting the rather 
odious credit for it. 

Sure. Let’s not subsidize the farmer, but 
let’s also keep the record straight. Let all 
who are benefiting in this “great barbecue” 
pay their own way for a change, or at least 
admit they are receiving a bigger handout 
than the farmer. 

Mr. Tulsan, who claims the farm program 
is nothing but class legislation, did you 
enjoy your bacon and eggs this morning? 
And the pot roast you had last night? 

This may come as a surprise to you, but 
the USDA meat inspection program cost the 
agricultural budget $21 million last year. 
A program solely to assure you a safe and 
wholesome supply of food. 

So, if you don't want this subsidy, you 
can help cut the farm budget by inspecting 
your own food, or take your chance of run- 
ning up your grocery bill because your erer- 
lovin’ wife bought inferior produce. 

No subsidy? Friend, your food bill is lower 
today in relation to earning power than it 
ever has been. That pot roast you ate last 
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night cost you less because low-cost meat 
imports last year accounted for 10 percent 
of the beef consumed. 

This depressed the price of beef, and who 
picked up the tab? Nobody but the farmer— 
the profit he lost is still in your pocket, 
friend, 

And so it goes— 

You receive no farm subsidy? How about 
the services you receive from our county 
agricultural agent? Or didn't you know our 
frigndly and efficient county agent, John 
Stoger, and his hard-working force spends 
more time with city folk than with farmers? 

Your lawn not doing so well? Shrubs look 
scrawny? Ray Zimmerman and Ancel Hull, 
extension specialists, are helping hundreds 
of city folk iron out their problems. 

Jim Hamilton, marketing specialist, keeps 
track of food bargains and lets you know 
about them dally in newspapers, including 
the World, and radio. Is your home a better 
place to live in because your wife may be a 
member of the home demonstration club? 
Gladys Logue and Evelyn Stringer, home 
demonstration agents, spend countless hours 
with city folk. 

Your kids, or youth you know, active in 
4-H? Roy Sharkey, assistant county agent, 
t3 on tap to guide them and give them 
supervision and counsel. 

Wonderful service, isn't it? Who pays for 
it? Why, taxpayers, of course. Where does 
the money come from? By now you must 
have guessed—from county, State, and Fed- 
eral farm budget. Who gets kicked in the 
shins because the farm budget is so high? 
That independent soul who has twice as 
much invested per farmworker than industry 
bas per worker—the farmer. 

Sure, ask the average man on the street“ 
what he thinks of subsidies and chances are 
10 to 1 he'll say he's against them. 

Ask him who gets most Government sub- 
sidy and his answer will be the farmer. 

Ask him if he or his business receives a 
subsidy and he'll tell you in no uncertain 
terms, No.“ Our friendly farm critic said 
so in his letter. 

Well, next week we're going to talk about 
more subsidies, It'll be a jolt to learn in 
the past 50 years for every $1,000 this coun- 
try has spent for subsidies the American 
farmer has received only $5—yes, that’s right, 
a measly 5 bucks. 

That's why farmers are getting awfully 
tired of indignant letterwriters, misinformed 
politicians, metropolitan newspapers, and 
sophisticated slick magazines screaming 
about the cost of the farm program. 


The New York Times Hails Two of 
Delaware’s Great Museums 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
National Park Service reports that 
Americans are taking a deep interest in 
our own history, and that the proof of 
this interest is the millions of people 
who visit our historic sites and build- 
ings each year. The National Park 
Service is charged with responsibility 
for many of these sites and buildings 
under the broad authority of the His- 
toric Sites Act of 1935. 

The National Trust for Historic Pres- 
ervation, established by the Congress 
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some years ago, also is doing its utmost 
to preserve those important buildings 
connected with our past as a nation. 

Americans spend about $2 billion each 
year to travel abroad to visit the ancient 
buildings and sites of other lands, and 
the significant growth of interest in our 
own American history means that an 
increasing share of the travel dollar will 
be spent with our own merchants, hotel 
and restaurant owners, and other busi- 
nessmen. 

The New York Times recently called 
attention to two great museums in Dela- 
ware, the Henry Francis du Pont Win- 
terthur Museum, and the Hagley Mu- 
seum, which are musts on the list of 
those who are interested in our own 
American history. 

I include here an excerpt from the 
New York Times article of February 28, 
1960: 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 28, 1960] 
DELVING INTO America’s Past IN DELAWARE 
(By Max H. Siegel) 

WINTERTHUR, Det.—Of all the areas on the 
eastern seaboard where scenic beauty is 
combined with historic sights and associa- 
tions, few can match in richness and variety 
the country along Brandywine Creek, which 
crosses the Delaware-Pennsylvania border 
just a few miles northwest of Wilmington. - 

This is a region of roliing hills, with views 
to enchant the nature lover, sites to intrigue 


the historian and collections to charm both 


the antiques lover and the casual tourist. 

The outstanding attraction in the area 18 
the Henry Francis du Pont Winterthur Mu- 
seum. It is an eight-story stucco buil 
that rises among the hills of Mr. du Pont's 
estate. Behind its weathered walls is housed 
the most extensive and probably the most 
expensive collection of Americana ever as- 
sembled. 

There are about 100 rooms in the museum. 
And these, together with small halls, foyers, 
and alcoves, are furnished impeccably in the 
styles that prevailed in this country between 
1640 and 1840. Everywhere, the visitor will 
see a blending of history and craftsmanship. 

A NEW ROOM 


Such great attention is paid to detail that 
recently the outside wall of the museum was 
pushed back 12 inches to allow the installa- 
tion of a parlor from a stone house built in 
Wernersville, Pa., around 1775, It is impos- 
sible to detall all the other treasures of the 
museum, but among them are a part of 
George Washington's dinnerware set, French 
porcelain ordered for the White House by 
President James Monroe and a chair from 
the home of Gov. John Penn, the last 
colonial proprietor of Pennsylvania. Also on 
view are a Gilbert Stuart portrait of Wash- 
ington, for which the general posed, and sey- 
Pah rare tankards &nd a pitcher by Paul 

ere, 


Another aspect of early American life is 
portrayed in an old mill a few miles from 
Winterthur, The building, completely re- 
stored and modernized, Is the Hagley Mu- 
seum. Here is portrayed this country’s early 
economic growth through a graphic pres- 
entation of the industries that flourished 
along the banks of a single stream—the 
Brandywine. 

Exhibits open to the public carry the s 
of Brandywine from the days of Indian atd 
ture through the Du Pont family’s first 
powdermaking operations, 

While the Hagley Museum concentrates on 
telling a story of the past, it uses every mod- 
ern device known to museums to do so. It 
has motion pictures with sound, a 
map, dioramas, working models, and just 
simple exhibits, One of the most interesting 
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is a 20-foot rellef model portraying the 
Brandywine Valley during the time of its 
greatest significance as an industrial center. 

Should the visitor be sated with the story 
of the past, he can travel a few miles west 
to the famous Longwood Gardens in Kennett, 
Square, Pa. The gardens have been under 
development since 1906, when ak old prop- 
erty dating to colonial times was acquired by 
Pierre Samuel du Pont for his personal use 
as a country estate. 

The gardens are open to the public every 
day of the year. But in the winter, the 
visitor will have to be content with about 3% 
acres of hothouses. 


TTALIAN WATER GARDEN 


In warmer weather, acres of outside 
gardens are open to visitors. They include 
an Italian water garden containing beauti- 
ful fountains and pools, an open-air theater 
with underground dressing rooms, an un- 
usual water curtain and stage fountains, 
and an arboretum. The outdoor gardens 
may be visited from sunrise to sunset, 

To get the most out of a visit to thé 
Brandywine Valley, the tourist should make 
arrangements in advance. The Winterthur 
Museum, which is not open Sundays 
Mondays, requires advance reservations. Re- 
quests listing one or more possible open 
dates should be mailed to the Winterthur 
Museum, Winterthur, Del., at least 2 weeks 
in advance of the time desired, 


Hawaii: Land of Opportunity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr, INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article ap- 
pearing in the Monday, March 21, 1960, 
issue of the Honolulu Advertiser, setting 
forth another reason why Hawaii can be 
justly called the Land of Opportunity: 
From the Honolulu Advertiser, Mar. 21, 

1960 

If you doubt that Hawaii is a “Land of 
Opportunity"—take a look at the Man 
Kwong Loo family. 

Today, Loo is a successful businessman 
who has started 12 children well on the way 
to bright careers. 

Forty-five years ago, Loo was a poor im- 
migrant from Canton, and in 1922, he wa 
a 25-cent-an-hour worker at the Hawallan 
Pineapple Co. 

The Loos, who operate a grocery at 1203 
Palama Street, were examples of energy, in- 
dustry; and imagination to their 12 children - 

But Mrs. Loo credits Navy apprenticeships 
scholarships, and the GI bill with big assists 
in giving their children higher education. 

“With such a large family,” she says, We 
couldn't finance college educations for 
the children.” 

Frank, the eldest, got his start by graduat- 
ing from Navy apprentice school at Pe 
Harbor. He went on to the University 
Hawaii, the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy: 
the University of Ohio, and Yale law 
school—on scholarships. Today he's a State 
legislator. 

Bull, an electrical engineer at Pearl Har- 
bor shipyard, graduated from the University 
of Michigan under the GI bill. 

Herbert is treasurer of the Apprentic® 
School Alumni Association and vice presi- 
vie of the Plpefitters and Plumbers 
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George, another former Pearl Harbor ship- 
yard worker and University of Michigan grad- 
Uate, is a research attorney with the U.S. 
Patent Office in Washington. 

and Elsie graduated from the uni- 

goes ee is an Air Force lieutenant 

pan, e teaches lish at Roosevelt 
High School. oe 

Victoria is a registered nurse. Janet 
turned down a college scholarship to attend 
St. Francis Nursing School. 

Shirley and Abraham are students at the 
University, Lily work at the American Se- 
curity Bank. Ralph, the youngest, is a 
*9phomore at McKinley High. 

grant Loo has lots to be proud of. 


Fair Employment Practices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


1 Mr, KARTH. Mr. Speaker, we have 
or days now been concerned with dis- 
` g and acting on one of the basic 
Tights of free American citizens—that 
of Voting, 

This is as it should be because the 
dent to the ballot is fundamental to our 

emocracy. 

I, for one, regretted however that Mr. 
CELLER s amendment for creating a Com- 
des don on Equal Job Opportunity Un- 
std Government Contracts was declared 
etri germane because of an overly re- 

ctive rule under which the bill is be- 
considered. The purpose of the 

Sa endment was (b) To implement the 
nate of the U.S. Government to elimi- 
discrimination because of race, 
freed, color, or national origin in the 
285 loyment of persons in the perform- 
e of contracts or subcontracts to pro- 
age Government with goods or serv- 


ts The right to equal job opportunities 
poy Paramount importance in a thriv- 
democracy. All that was requested 
q amendment is that competent, 
ie €d workers be given a fair chance 
bd Old jobs on federally paid-for proj- 
Nellen out regard to their color, race, 
on, or national origin. 
tha a those of my colleagues who belieye 
the we here are attempting to punish 
me South with civil rights legislation, 
y I point out that the equal job op- 
rtunities amendment is as necessary 
. North as it is in the South. 

North especially the great met- 
depolltan centers—has traditionally 
of th, the land of opportunity for Negroes 
dis © South who increasingly are being 
— by the agricultural and eco- 
Une © upheavals below the Mason-Dixon 
Ste The unskilled of these people who 
met brangers to urban life have often 
Paine dice even in our States. As 
Deo ul as is this process of integrating 

ple into what to them is an alien way 
tural, ¢ I am confident that the cul- 
Social, and economic problems are 
being worked out. X 
e in the many States of the North, 


for example, have tackled the problem 
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of discrimination on the job with fair 
employment practice laws. We attempt 
with these laws not to erase prejudice 
from hearts, but to make it possible to be 
just—to give a man, or a woman, a fair 
break at getting and holding a job he 
or she can well do. 

I am proud of the record of my State, 
Minnesota, in this field. We have had 
an effective statewide fair employment 
practices statute since 1955. In fact, I 
was one of the authors of the Minnesota 
law and helped secure its enactment 
when I served in the legislature. - 

I am proud, too, that each of our three 
major cities, Minneapolis, St. Paul, and 
Duluth, has local ordinances to imple- 
ment fair employment practices, 

Being just and decent to minorities 
has paid off for us in Minnesota with 
peace, mutual respect, and prosperity. 
In fact, I recommend these qualities 
highly to those of my southern col- 
leagues who have drunk so deeply from 
the cup of disregard. 

We have temporarily been prevented 
from offering this amendment, commis- 
sioning equal job opportunity under 
Government contracts, and other 
amendments just as worthwhile. 

But we will be back—again, and again, 
and again—for the cause of justice in 
civil rights shall ultimately be tri- 
umphant. 
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Chemicals in Food 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
proper and growing concern in our coun- 
try about protecting our people against 
chemical contamination of foodstuffs. It 
would indeed be ironical if our expanding 
scientific ability to protect ourselves 
from pests, fungus, weeds, and insects 
should be turned into a menace to our 
people. 

Achieving controlled and safe use of 
chemicals is a serious problem, not only 
to consumers, who must be assured of 
protection, but to the farmers and proc- 
essors who raise and handle the crops. 
Both farm groups and processors and 
canning organizations not only recognize 
the vital necessity of proper use of chem- 
icals but, I am glad to say, they are 
adopting rigorous voluntary programs to 
guarantee the safety of foods produced in 
this country and to assure consumers the 
products for which they are responsible 
fully meet all health requirements of the 
pure food laws. 

I believe the program of the canning 
industry is particularly worthy of com- 
mendation. This program has been 
adopted as a matter of company policy 
throughout the United States, and I 
would like to call the attention of the 
Members to the expression of company 
policy and control recently communi- 
cated to me by Mr. N. U. Mackay, district 
manager of the California Packing Corp., 
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in my home city of Fresno, Calif. Need- 
less to point out, the successful opera- 
tion of this program in Fresno County is 
of great importance to the Nation, be- 
cause that county is our country’s leading 
agricultural producer, 

I think it is worthy of note that adop- 
tion of these forward-looking policies will 
protect consumers of American produced 
foods, but they will not afford equal pro- 
tection on imported food. This empha- 
sizes the urgent need to insure that food 
imports conform to health and quality 
standards of domestic production. 

Mr. Mackay’s letter follows: 

Dzar CONGRESSMAN Sisk: The public has 
become more and more aware recently of the 
possibility of harmful chemical residues in 
food products which may result from mis- 
application of pesticides or fungicides to 
raw products. I find that many persons are 
understandably confused because of varied 
information published as to what residues 
may or may not be harmful to humans. 
Growers and processors of raw products used 
in the fruit and vegetable canning industry 
have a great problem in making sure what 
pesticides or fungicides can be used and in 
what dosages and at what times they may 
be used. I am writing this letter to tell you 
of our company’s chemical pesticide policy 
and the control program which has recently 
been adopted by us and the canning industry. 

Our company has a definite policy to be 
followed in our raw product procurement and 
processing operations in the Fresno area and 
which also applies to all areas in which we 
procure our fruit and vegetables. Which 
specifies that “no crop is to be accepted and 
processed which has been treated with or 
grown on land treated with a pesticide chem- 
ical which has not been accepted for regis- 
tration by USDA for use in connection with 
all growing of the commodity involved [and] 
the usage limitations which have been ac- 
cepted by the USDA must be adhered to for 
the specific fruit or vegetable commodity to 
which they apply.” 

We know that in order to carry out our 
policy to the proper degree we will need 
extreme vigilance on our part and also we 
will need vigilance and cooperation on the 
part of the growers from whom we procure 
our products. The National Canners Asso- 
ciation, which includes practically all can- 
ners in the Nation, has accepted the respon- 
sibility of this matter and has outlined a 
basic procedure to be followed to see that a 
pure and clean product is distributed to con- 
sumers. This program also needs and ,ac- 
cepts cooperation of Government agencies, 
farm organizations, and the press, in order 
to educate the various persons responsible for 
the growing and processing of our food 
products. 

The Fresno area is the center of our na- 
tional raisin production and also produces 
a large quantity of other fruits which are 
used for canning, therefore, I am sure this 
subject is of great importance to you and to 
the growers of these crops. 

As indicated by the cranberry episode, 
negligence by very minute portions of the 
producing or processing segment of our food 
industry could mean financial ruin to a great 
many of us regardiess of the area in which 
the negligence occurred. I would like you 
to be apprised of the action which we and 
others of the processing industry are taking 
in this respect and I am attaching to this 
letter a copy of the industry's program, 

We are fully aware of the fact that canned 
fruits and vegetables have tremendous dis- 
tribution throughout our Nation and they 
maintain their position as some of the most 
economical foods on store shelves. We are 
proud that we have helped to establish this 
position and intend to maintain our position, 
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I can assure you we are going to do our ut- 
most to see that the consuming public con- 
tinues to get the cleanest and finest possible 
products for our Nation’s dining tables. 
Should you have any comments relative to 
our efforts, I would be very pleased to hear 
from you. 
Yours very truly, 
CALIFORNIA PACKING CORP., 
R. U. Mackay, District Manager. 


A Report From Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Speaker, President Harold C. Case of 
Boston University recently returned 
from a 2-month tour of the continent of 
Africa in the interests of higher edu- 
cation, His trip was under the auspices 
of a grant from the Ford Foundation to 
the university’s African research and 
studies program, On March 14, 1960, 
President Case delivered an address en- 
titled “A Report From Africa,” at a spe- 
cial Boston University founders day con- 
vocation in Hayden Hall on the Univer- 
sity’s Charles River campus. 

With world attention being focused on 
Africa, I am sure this report will be of 
special interest to my colleagues, and in 
the extension of my remarks, I include 
Dr. Case's excellent address as follows: 

A Report From AFRICA 


(By President Harold C. Case of Boston 
University) 

Sierra Leone, on the bulge of west Africa, 
has spectacular natural beauty. With its 
high escarpment, beautiful beaches, tropical 
forests, and lush undergrowth, it Is a lovely 
country. Freetown, its capital, is large, 
crowded, bustling. In Freetown and else- 
where, Africans walk, while Europeans ride, 
and the interweaving of vehicular and foot 
traffic is constant, dangerous, and confusing. 

One evening in Freetown we were guests 
of honor at a garden party. The women's 
clubs of Sierra Leone were launching a co- 
ordinated program for the improvement of 
the women's organizations. The garden was 
large; its formal planting resembled a Florida 
estate. Gay colored lanterns, an African 
band, rich and varied costumes, provided a 
festive setting. 

Dr. and Mrs, John Karefa Smart, whom 
we had known since 1947, when he was a 
student in Edinburgh and we were Ameri- 
can leaders in a world conference in Oslo, 
were our host and hostess. Dr. Smart, a 
Sierra Leonian, is a graduate of McGill Uni- 
versity, School of Medicine, Harvard School 
of Public Health, Edinburgh School of Divin- 
ity. He is a member of the Prime Min- 
ister'’s Cabinet, as the Minister of Mines, 
Forests, and Labor. 

We talked of world affairs, African nation- 
alism, the obsession with independence on 
the part of leaders of Sierra Leone, and the 
scheduled constitutional conference to be 
held in London in April 1960. He reminded 
us that the new air-conditioned hotel under 
eee is scheduled for 

on e for the independence 
ee hopefully set for December 1960. 
s — discussion was informative, sophisti- 
and inspiring, Suddenly Dr. Smart 
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sald) “Please excuse me, This is a dance of 
my tribe.” 

He left the group seated around a table, 
joined the dancers, and, dressed in his tribal 
robe, he danced with the abandon of a true 
member of his African tribe. The rhythm 
of the drums ceased, the music stopped, the 
dance ended, and Dr. Smart returned to 
our table, seated himself, and began the 
conversation about political freedom in the 
np world, precisely where he had left 

orn, 

He had Mlustrated one of the problems of 
Africa and had demonstrated an important 
prospect for success among emerging na- 
tions, 

The problem is the tension between the 
forces of conservatism, Illustrated in the 
tribe, the Poro or secret society, the village 
in the bush with its hereditary chief and 
council, the folk wisdom and the barter 
economy, on the one hand; and the claims 
of nationalism, portrayed in the university 
graduate, the tools of modern industry, the 
resources of forest, mine, and river, the cur- 


“What shall I do to get a man of 
One who Is a ‘been to,’ 8 
Car-full and fridge- full. 
What shall I do to obtain a man like that?” 
—"The Way in Africa,” Carpenter. 


The English is mangled, but the eaning 
is clear; a “been to” is one who Haa Doan to 
college, has traveled and who knows the 
world. "Car-ful" means that he has ac- 
quired a car; “fridge-full,” that he has a 
refrigerator. What more could any girl ask? 

There is an element of tragedy in this 
new tension. The stable, quiescent way of 
African life is ending. Village crafts are dy- 
ing out; manufactured goods are cheaper 
and better. Sewing machines are h: 
in every African city, but needlework is 
suffering. Bicycles shorten and improve the 
pleasure of travel, and trucks are more com- 
fortable and less strenuous than heads for 
transporting freight. Currency offers much 
wider range of choice for commodities than 
barter. The comfort of a night’s sleep on a 


good mattress defeats all arguments for tra- 


ditional rest on reeds and straw on the 
ground. In this movement, the tribal chief 
is becoming a civil servant who collects taxes 
from each hut in his village. He is no 
longer an hereditary monarch who leads hig 
tribe on lion hunts. 

To be sure, there are important : 
Disease is decreasing, and some World Health 
Organization teams, with African assistance, 
have succeeded in virtually eliminating cer- 
tain prevalent diseases. Infant mortality is 
being reduced, although 40 to 50 percent of 
the babies die in their first year, and 60 to 70 
percent within the first 5 years, Diet is being 
improved. More proteins are avallable, and 
people are living longer and better. Life ig 
slowly becoming more comfortable, less pain- 
filled. 

Still juju continues. Bones, bits of hair, 
monkey heads, snake skins, chemicals for 
potions can be purchased in any native 
market. Secret societies still claim the mem- 
bership of all tribal members. Animism and 
Moslemism and Christianity struggle for the 
minds arid loyalties of the people. Educa- 
tion is respected and sought more universally 
tHan any other modern influence. The 
quality, kind, and philosophy of education 
will shape Africa’s future. Whoever shapes 
the mind, will fashion the nation. 

But the sober fact is, that the old customs 
are weakening. The city with its vast slums 
and its tragic unemployment is recruiting 
young Africans. Western clothes are re- 
Placing tribal robes. Cinema houses are 
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crowded by Africans who see American-made 
motion pictures with violence, sex, and sor- 
didness as their principal themes. The ma- 
chine is winning over the handcraft, and the 
hospital is replacing the witch doctor. The 
old days will never return. 

In this breathless moment of social change, 
a vacuum of serious import and large pro- 
Portions is being created. The old ways are 
becoming bankrupt because they have not 
provided the things young Africa wants. 
They have not produced income for cars, 
modern houses, satisfactory education, the 
respect of other nations, or political inde- 
pendence. So they are being repudiated. 

Psychologically, the African wants a place 
in the sun.” He wants to decide his own 
fate. He wants membership in international 
organizations. He is likely to believe that 
all these things—appliances, education, com- 
munication—go along with freedom, and are 
free. A good deal of disillusionment les 
ahead for Africans. U 

But the danger was illustrated for us in a 
conversation with a musician-composer who 
wrote the Ghana national anthem. He sang 
it for us, with the original words, then with 
the official words. In the official version all 
reference to God as leader in the struggle 
toward national character has been taken 
out, and man’s inner drive to fulfillment 
has taken its place. This,“ said the pro- 
fessor, “illustrates one of the problems of 
Ghana.” 

The hope is that John Karefa Smart, doc- 
tor, minister, statesman, who talks about 
the philosophy of independence one moment 
and dances with his tribe the next, and Prof. 
Philip Gbeho, of Achimota School in Accra, 
who writes an anthem of faith and who un- 
derstands why secular language has replaced 
his words, Ulustrates the human bridges that 
span the chasm between old ways and new 
ones, and provide spiritual qualities for na- 
tional health, 

The day we arrived in Freetown, the har- 
mattan began. The harmattan is a wind; it 
begins to blow across sub-Sahara Africa in 
December and continues for 4 months, It 
makes life beautiful. The day before our 
arrival, the temperature in Freetown was 95°, 
and the humidity was 99 percent. As we 
arrived, the winds had lowered the tempera- 
ture to 75° and the humidity to 65 percent. 
These winds form in Siberia, sweep across 
the frigid steppes, gather up red dust called 
laterite in the Sahara Desert, and are the 
air conditioners of central Africa, from Dakar 
on the West Coast, to Zanzibar on the east. 
The laterite dust is microscopic and sifts 
into everything—houses, closets, suitcases, 
cameras, food—everything. 

Suppose that dust were made radioactive. 
It is swept up, mopped up, washed off, in- 
haled, swallowed, It pervades. This is the 
underlying reason for the violent reaction of 
people who live south of the Sahara to atom 
bomb tests in the desert. The fallout in that 
dust may bring a change in weather, ruin 
crops, stop the rainy season, blight the lives 
of millions of Africans, or so they believe. 

Viewed from our safe vantage point in the 
United States of America, the protest may 
seem like nonsense. But when one is on the 
spot, contending with the dust, and taking 
On new energy because of the invigorating 
harmattan winds, the hostility to those tests 
seems very real. 

And anyway, this issue involves the impor- 
tance of getting inside any situation, if you 
are to understand it, much less report 
about it, 

If you were planning to visit 11 African 
countries in 10 weeks and were seeking to’get 
accurate information, proper documentation, 
to comprehend the deep-seated conflicts 


_current on that vast continent, and to reach 


well-grounded conclusions, how would you 
go about your task? 

We spent a year in preparation, with ad- 
vice from members of the Boston University 
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African research and studies staff, confer- 
ences with African Ambassadors, educators, 
Government agents, students, and with 
British officials who were visiting or study- 
lug in the United States. We read broadly 
and hopefully with some depth. 

We approached Africa by way of England. 
Ta London, we spent days conferring with 
Officials In the British Colonial Office, the 
Inter-University Council, the bureau of com- 
monwealth studies of the University of Lon- 
don, and the Fulbright commission for the 
United Kingdom. In Paris, we conferred 
With an American authority on the Belgian 
Congo, former U.S. consul in Leopoldville. 

Briefed on British and Belgian Africa, we 
received the benefit of the knowledge, points 
of view, concerns, and constructive sugges- 
tions of citizens of the United States as- 
8 to these African countries. They 
Included ambassadors, consuls general, con- 
suls, information officers, public affairs offi- 
cers, ICA technical experts, educational con- 
Sultants, businessmen, and, of great im- 
Portance, their wives. 

We left Africa with profound respect for 
the Foreign Service staff members of the 
United States. They are well trained, wise, 
and dedicated. They deserve a better hearing 
than they are receiving at home. 

British, French, and Belgian officials, goy- 
ernors general, permanent secretaries of 
education, staff members, principals of uni- 
Versity colleges, members of faculties of 
teacher-training institutes, technical schools, 
vocational schools, industrialists, directors 
of seaports, mines, construction 
Projects—all gave us time and knowledge to 
Ad us in understanding Africa. 2 

But we gained most from our association 
With Africans. We conferred with them in 

Offices, homes, schools, colleges, in- 
Gustries, markets. They represented bril- 
t, but illiterate, business executives; 
Sraduates with advanced degrees from Boston 
and other outstanding American and British 
Universities; executives of banks, industries, 
tural and engineering experimental 
Stations; taxi drivers, people on the street, 
5 — Servants, prime ministers, cabinet mem- 


I want to offer some observations based on 

experiences. 

No one knows all about all of Africa. Ex- 
Perts usually begin by limiting the areas or 
— of their authoritative information. 
to Africa is not a nation, nor is it likely 
oe e at * foreseeable time. It is 

Omerate of emerging peoples. They 
have intertribal and intersectional hostilities. 
Speak more than 500 languages or dia- 
r In many sections they still lack a 
liy è economy, and a majority of Africans 
eee Primitive conditions at a subsistence 
- Illiteracy averages 90 percent in the 
Boers countries, 

ca Is a series of concepts—and con- 

A change trom day to day. 
e to call it “paradoxical Africa,” not 
te sc Africa." Regularly scheduled planes 
es test design, with excellent multiracial 
ame connect all principal cities, There 
on bush trails below, but up there the alr- 
yS are well charted and traveled. How- 
neigh Bras airport at Dakar is next-door 
huts to thatched-roofed rondovels or 
» Where half-naked women do back- 
Beria & Work. At Kano, in northern Ni- 
Cheat on the edge of the desert, and the 
van route, the emir long since ordered a 
beter to mount a camel and blow a 
ae 8 1 Rass women would not be 
“gered by g seen by strangers. The 
“ae directive is still in force, and today, 
the publio address system at the Kano 
0 nounces an approaching plane, the 
kate riding trumpeter rides to the main 
that and blows Turlously, warning women 

Ah angers ure about to arrive. 
to nes from Dualla to Lambarene, 
Brazzaville, in Equatorial Africa. Our 
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plane was a modern version of the DC-3. 
The food was good. The plane was filled 
with passengers and cargo. Imagine our 
surprise to note that directly behind our 
seat was a box of cargo, and that it contained 
a live cobra, en route to the Pasteur Re- 
search and Health Institute, in Brazzaville. 

The Albert Schweitzer Hospital on the 
Ogowe River has places for 350 patients and 
their families. The operating rooms and 
out-patient clinic are modern. But families 
live with and care for their sick members 
in buildings erected for that purpose, and 
each morning women arrive from up or 
down the river, with perrogues (boats 
carved from logs), with bunches of bananas, 
yams, fish, or pieces of meat, to cook in iron 
pots for their families. 

In Nungua, Ghana, there is a modern agri- 
cultural experimental station, and its excel- 
lent results in improvement of plant and 
animal strains and better methods of culti- 
vation, will make a vast difference in Ghan- 
jan life; but as Mr. J. J. Hill, its manager, 
led us around an experimental field of pine- 
apples to a banana grove, and we walked 
ahead in a carefree manner, he stopped us, 
searched for a good-sized tree branch, and 
led us into the banana grove, saying, “We 
have three deadly snakes here—the spitting 
cobra, black mamba, and puff adder. One 
never walks here without a stick to kill a 
snake.” 

Nigeria has a new government-operated 
television station at Ibadan, a city of 750,000. 
It had been on the air about 1 month when 
we were there. I was the first American to 
appear on that station, to discuss education. 
Every aspect of that broadcast was at the 
level of standards of communication in the 
United States. After the broadcast was 
ended, I congratulated the crew and staff. 
The director, a Britisher, is the only non- 
African on the staff. He replied, saying that 
my approval meant more than I might know, 
since not a single member of the station's 
staff had ever seen a television set nor 
watched a television program when he began 
to train them 4 months before the date of 
my visit. t 

So, will you set aside your Impressions of 
a continent made up wholly of pythons and 
bushmen, of impenetrable rain forests and 
unexplored valleys, of witchcraft and prim- 
itive existence; and will you consider a con- 
tinent with the most primitive living and 
the most articulate scholarship on earth, the 
most backward witch doctors and the most 
advanced medical service, black magic and 
modern psychiatry, pythons and Pasteur in- 
stitues, ancient bushmen’s paintings and 
enchanting modern art—all existing side by 
side. 

Nineteen hundred and sixty may prove to 
be the turning point in the whole historical 
encounter between Africa and the West. 
The torch of true political independence and 
economic freedom is being carried from hill 
to hill, across west Africa through Senegal, 
Gambia, Sierra Leone, Guinea, Ghana, Li- 
beria, and Nigeria, into the steaming forests 
of the Congo, the vast expanses of equatorial 
Africa, and on to South Africa, Rhodesia, 
Kenya, and Ethiopia. E - 

Two hundred and thirty million people, 
with widely differing cultures, vast geo- 
graphical separation, many separate lan- 
guages, religions, and customs, and spread 
out in 12 million square miles of territory, 
are emerging. Drawn toward industrialism 
as a moth to a lamp, they are striving in 
various ways for a new life. 

No thoughtful person can ignore Africa— 
because of, first, its size, one-fifth of the 
earth’s surface, larger than China, India, 
and the United States of America combined. 
French Africa is 20 times larger than France. 
British Africa is 20 times larger than the 
United Kingdom. The Belgian Congo is 
100 times larger than Belgium, Portuguese 
Africa is 23 times larger than Portugal. 
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Second, its natural resources, the iron, 
copper, uranium, cobalt, nickel, rubber, 
diamonds, gold, oil, waterpower (Volta River, 
Kariba Dam), on which every nation and 
individual now depends. The largest un- 
developed natural resources on this planet 
are in Africa. 

Third, its rapidity of change. Five years 
ago, three-fourths of the population of 
Africa received decisions handed down by 
London, Paris, Brussels, Lisbon, Amsterdam. 
Then, a half-decade ago, only Ethiopia, 
Liberia, Libya, Sudan, and the Union of 
South Africa were free of European rule. 
Now, the following are on the way to. or 
have already achieved independence from 
colonial domination: Sierra Leone (consti- 
tutional conferences to begin in London next 
month); Ghana, starting its fourth year of 
independence; Nigeria, now constructing the 
government buildings and negotiating with 
British and American leaders to counsel 
them on their way into full independence; 
the Belgian Congo, moving so swiftly that 
the Brussels Government has speeded up the 
date of independence four times in 24 
months and has unfinished government 
buildings in Leopoldville, begun in the con- 
fidence that Belgium would weather the 
storm for many years; Guinea, left by 
France without typewriters, trucks, adding 
machines, appliances of all kinds, and now 
being supplied by the Czechs and Russians— 
having renounced the French franc and an- 
nounced a new currency within a week; 
Rhodesia, a federation primarily in name, 
unwilling to continue, victimized by white 
settlers; Kenya, emerging from the London 
conference with more political and economic 
power in the hands of Africans than anyone 
had considered possible at this time. 

Certainly, Africans are moving at a dan- 
gerous pace, around uncharted political 
curves, on undeveloped-economic bush trails, 
They lack enough educated leadership. 
They are risking much. But they are de- 
termined. The magic word is “independ- 
ence.” They say, “We are finished with a 
horse-and-rider civilization. We refuse to 
be ridden any longer.” 

The permanent political alinements of 
emerging African nations will be the de- 
cisive balance in world politics. 

Fourth, its human resources. The real 
potentiality of Africa does not He in its 
mineral deposits or its forests, nor in its 
waterpower. 

We are witnessing an all-out effort on 
the part of the small nations to raise their 
living standards, to achieve freedom from 
colonial powers, to manage their own des- 
tinies. The unique aspect of this situation 
is that it comes at a time when there is a 
sense of international responsibility on the 
part of powerful nations, and when a world 
forum, the United Nations, guarantees a 
hearing to these emerging countries. 

Colonialism, at least so far as Western 
powers are concerned, is in its final stages. 
African countries are presently uncom- 
mitted. We should not be maneuvered into 
the position where our assistance of “any 
sort appears to be forced by the growing 
interest of the Soviets in African nations. 

On the other hand, to assert that Com- 
munist influence in Africa is negligible or 
that the Soviets are not utilizing all meth- 
ods at hand to capitalize on this social revo- 
lution, is to be both naive and blind. 

Let me cite two examples. In equatorial 
Africa, four U.S.-financed leader grants are 
offered annually. These are the conditions, 
The applicant must be fluent in the use of 

. This automatically bars most 
young men and women from equatorial Af- 
rica, since they speak their own African 
language and French, but only a few speak 
or understand English. The applicant must 
prove that he has not belonged to any Com- 
munist organization. This is difficult for 
him to prove, even if it is a fact. 
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Russia offers 400 scholarships to equatorial 
Africa. There are no language requirements. 
Nor is any student barred because of his 
organizational memberships. He is met on 
arrival in Russia, by an African, speaking his 
own native language. We required a student 
to remain in the United States until his work 
is completed. Russia requires him to return 
home each summer, and with the best Rus- 
slan-made clothes, good luggage, a fine 
bicycle, and a prepaid vacation; he is 
directed to travel in the villages. There he 
makes an impression. He looks well fed, is 
well groomed, has the best equipment, and 
he credits all of these things to his friends, 
the Russians. - 

I do not intend to generalize. I do desire 
to infer Russian interest in the future, of 
equatorial Africa. 

In Ethiopia, the Emperor's visit to Russia 


produced an offer of a loan of $100 million 


(U.S. dollars) but with the proviso that a 
technical school should be built by the Rus- 
sians, for the Ethiopians, in Addis Ababa. 
Russian-made equipment, Russian teachers, 
in the capital city may have no long-term 
political significance, but they do indicate 
the strategy being employed by the Soviets. 

What may we do to promote the well- 
being of African people, to support the move- 
ments for political independence, and to 
strengthen the economy, morale, and morals 
of these emerging countries? 

First, the United States of America should 
rely on principles, not on expediency, for 
its policies. We should announce our com- 
plete opposition to colonialism, on the 
ground that it is immoral, and that if it had 
usefulness, that time has passed. 

Africans want our reassertion of demo- 
cratic ideals, belief in independence, and 
support of freedom. 

Second, we should acknowledge that the 
pace of events in Africa cannot be controlled 
by European powers. We should then pro- 
ceed to give counsel for implementing the 
legitimate aims of Africans, not standing 
aside as if we were neutral, unless a conflict 
with Soviet interests is involved. 

Third, we should think with some pride 
of our association with Africa through 
Christian missions. More than 90 percent of 
all primary or elementary education in Africa 
today is mission education. Virtually every 
adult leader in sub-Sahara Africa is a prod- 
uct of a mission school. Biblical precepts in 
which these leaders have been rooted will 
have value in future administrative policies 
they will develop, 

Fourth, we should claim our Negro citizen- 
ship as the world’s most compelling link 
with African nations. One in ten Americans 
has an African ancestor. The American 
conscience established Liberia as a home for 
emancipated slaves and named its capital 
tor the President of the United States, James 
Monroe. The dramatic value of our policy 
of noncolonialism should be exploited. 

Fifth, we should give our primary concern 
to two phases of the new African education 
and economic improvement. 

Concerning education, it is too late to 
try to educate rank-and-file African adults, 
more than 95 percent of whom are Illiterate. 
Instead, we should assist in the establish- 
ment and use of new instruments of com- 
munication, the picture, radio, television. 
A single radio and loud speaker will serve a 
typical African village. Programs in Afri- 
Can language will be understood by every- 
one. The meaning of independence, the re- 
Sponsibilities of citizenship, ways to sanita- 
tion, personal health, better foods, improved 
agriculture, animal husbandry, and many 
ies important subjects can be taught to 

0 le, z 
el pera at low cost, by modern 

Elementary education is the key to the 

8 for every African country. Presently 
than 70 percent of the elementary 
5 2 enn dedunteln trained; many 
y 2 years of formal education. The 
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extension of the well-equipped teacher, - 


the multiplication of teacher training, 
the recruitment of qualified Americans to 
strengthen teacher education, must be one 
of our concerns. The standard maintained 
and the prevailing philosophy of elementary 
education will ultimately determine the 
quality of leadership and the political afilia- 
tions of Africa. 

African textbooks have been largely Brit- 
ish or French inspired. They must be re- 
written to provide materials for African cul- 
ture and conditions, for the education of 
Africans. To this task we could give valu- 
able assistance. 

The task of elementary education belongs 
to the Government; mission schools should 
continue to serve and to expand their facill- 
ties and staffs, with Government standard- 
ization and financing. 

Secondary education should be the joint 
responsibility of Government and missions. 
Larger numbers of young Americans should 
be recruited for high school teaching and 
for secondary teacher education in Africa. 
When colleges and universities, and private 
and public high schools guarantee profes- 
sional position, with advancement, to mem- 
bers of their staffs who elect to teach in Afri- 
ca, for 3, 4, or 5 years, the recrultment will be 
made much easier. 

Higher education in Africa enjoys very 
high standards, but is still much too small 
in enrollment to provide the number of well 
equipped leaders needed. 

This is not entirely because colleges are 
late arrivals on the scene. Fourah Bay Col- 
lege in Sierra Leone is more than 100 years 
old. Still, it was granted a charter as a 
University College only last month. That 
college admits 150 Nigerians, partly because 
there are not enough qualified Sierra Leon- 
fans to fill all of its places. 

Lovanium University in Leopoldville has 
buildings worthy of any university in the 
world, and a distinguished faculty, and the 
only atomic reactor in Africa. But the reac- 
tor is not used by African students, while 
places are vacant in the institution, because 
in all of the Belgian Congo, there are so 
few graduates of secondary institutions, 

I have suggested to Monsignor Gillon, rec- 
tor of Lovanium, that until the time comes, 
perhaps 10 or 15 years from now, when that 
university has a full enrollment, an intake 
from institutions of higher learning in the 
United States of America, for a junior year 
in Lovanium, be arranged. 

The university college in Salisbury will be 
4 years old next September. It enrolls 335 
students, only 31 of whom are Africans. Its 
facilities are excellent. Its standards are very 
high. Its influence is hotable. On its open- 
ing, African students were housed separately 
from European students. There is a law in 
the Federation of Rhodesia prohibiting Afri- 
cans and Europeans from residing under the 
same roof. During the first year the Euro- 
pean girls became fond of the one African 
girl then enrolled. She lived alone in a 
dormitory. They requested permission to in- 
vite her to move into their residence hall. 
The request was granted. She moved. The 
city of Salisbury reacted against the move 
with violence. The second year, 8 African 
men students were housed in a hall for 32 
students. European men were denied ad- 
mission becauses their dormitories were 
crowded. European and African men were 
housed in the same building, with the result 
that the law has been amended, making this 
arrangement legal, but only on the university 
grounds, 

On the other hand, a dozen nations in 
Africa lack accommodations for students, 
Nigeria alone has an estimated 10,000 quali- 
fied students who cannot continue their edu- 
cation because the university college, with 
400 students, at Ibadan is filled. 

Russia has to the world that it 
will build a free university for 4,000 students 
from Africa, Asia, and Latin America. This 
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is a propaganda victory for the Soviets, unless 
we are able to make a better proposal. A 
small group of distinguished colleges and 
Universities recently announced a plan to 
accept 25 African students for college educa- 
tion, with all costs incurred in the United 
States underwritten. This is a good example 
of the idea I now propose. 

There are more than 1,900 colleges and 
universities in these United States. Unlike 
the Russian proposal of a future fulfill- 
ment—these well-established, accredited in- 
stitutions could achieve an immediate edu- 
cational victory by agreeing to accept an 
average of two African students for full-time 
study, each with tuition, board, and room 
provided by the college, for a period up to 4 
years, 

Announced now, the plan could become 
effective in the fall of 1961, with details for 
applying, evaluation of educational creden- 
tials, establishment of a committee of Amer- 
icans, joined by Foreign Service officers, to 
interview candidates in Africa, with the stip- 
ulation that African governments will pro- 
vide transportation and incidental expenses. 
The effect on African countries in a decade 
would be phenomenal. 

Since technical experts are critically need- 
ed, I suggest the development of a pool 
experts, available for high-level use overseas, 
answering to the United Nations for appoint- 
ments, but financed by the United States. 

Believing in the idealism of American 
young people, I propose that we seek to enlist 
1,000 college graduates for educational serv- 
ice in other countries, for a period of not less 
than 3 years, with a bonus for their service, 
in salary and status, instead of a vocational 
penalty, as they now find it to be. 

Because capital is essential for underde- 
veloped countries, investment in projects 
promising recovery, and hence treated as 
loans, has worth. Roads in Africa are essen- 
tial for economic improvement. A hard- 
surface road there stimulates economic de- 
velopment to justify its cost. 

Harnessed water power can change the face 
of west and central Africa, Business agree- 
ments, with steady governmental support. 
through international monetary organiza- 
tions, but assuring the countries of Africa 
that they can anticipate such projects and 
organize for full utilization of the expected 
resources, will contribute much to steadi- 
ness in African countries. 

This may be one of the most important 
years of this century. In it, the future trend 
of mankind on this planet may be deter- 
mined. The decision is now being made, and 
the issue is whether the democratic socie- 
ties ested the a and the self-discipline, = 
creativity, and energy necessary to do the 
things required to win for the world a full 
triumph of the way of independence and 
freedom. 

If we can discipline ourselves to do hard 
work in behalf of mankind's future, to act ‘ 
from principle, not out of the demands of 
expediency; if we can make headlines be- 
cause of our absorption with people, not 
payola; with issues, not filibusters; then we 
can make an unprecedented contribution to 
the underdeveloped countries, and in the 
process, find our own quality of freedom. 


The Airlift Problen—II 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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ORD, I include the following article from 


the New York Times, Wednesday, March 
23, 1960: 


TRE Amr PROBLEM—II—CARIBPEAN GAMES 
POSE THE MAJOR Task or SETTING MILITARY 
Transrort's NEEDS 


(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


The largest peacetime military airlift op- 
eration in history—Exercise Big Slam/Puerto 
€—now in its second week, has posed, and 
may attempt to answer, a number of major 
air transportation problems. 
£ The first and major problem, which has 
ed to much confusion about the amount of 
military airlift needed by the Nation, is the 
er ene of requirements. The Joint Chiefs 

Stan outlined the general military needs 
Of the Nation to support these strategic con- 
depts and war plans. 

The Joint Chiefs have stated the military 
aaa requirements for general atomic war. 
por TS says it can meet these requirements 
bel its present force of 483 4-engined pas- 

nger and cargo planes. 
th ever, the Transport Service believes 

at replacement aircraft and a moderniza- 

m program are needed particularly for 
Sone of the aging cargo aircraft such as the 

Elas C-124 Globemaster, which is the 


Workhorse of the service's fleet. 


REQUIREMENTS UNSPECIFIED 
But the airlift requirements for limited 
Fi Di small atomic war, or a war waged 
th conventional weapons only—had never 
1 n 8 at least to the Army's satis- 


uae Joint Chiefs of Staff apparently be- 
40 è an airlift adequate for general war is 
hae for limited war. But the Army 
that a large part of MATS might be 
ked in a time of emergency for sup- 
ae of the Strategic Alr Command and 
he er missions, and that not enough would 
available to transport troops overseas 
Quickly, 

Pi Army's statement of requirements 
The ended to streas_mass as well as speed. 
Army would like to be able to move at 
115 eh 0 10 8 3 two— 
a on) —an ere in the 

Tatin a week or less, fe 
Y, the Army would like these troops 
tombat-loaded and ready to land on enemy 
— of using staging bases on 
aly sol from which to prepare for an 
Alr e Assault. The Army says the 101st 
pores Division can move out of Fort 
am U. Ky., in 4 days but that the limi- 
a Of the airfield stretch this out to 7 


z ALTERNATIVES OFFERED 


dic owever present plans of MATS, the Army 
Gass contemplate a time period of 28 


Ste 8 transport service says that, using all 
ts allable planes for troop lift only and 
x free that the troops would be landed at 
i airbase to reload in troop carrier 
tive 3 to attack an enemy objec- 
one air days would be required to move 
11 borne division 5.000 miles. 

au the available transport and cargo 
Which in both the Tactical Air Command, 
and 3 troop carrier assault aircraft, 
0 8 were used, this time could be cut 
Rese; y. If 232 more aircraft of the Civil 
8 Air Pleet—commercial planes ear- 
ed for military use in time of emer- 

d aes used, this time might be cut to 


the tint are thus many different estimates of 
a gly © required to move an airborne unit 
en number of miles in a certain time. 


these estimates differ depending upon 
the assumptions. 25 = 


About all the Army and transport service 
is that more modern airlift 18 
; they differ as to kind and amount. 


Bo 
en also seem to agree, with the support of 
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many civilian authorities in the Pentagon, 
that the Nation's present outline of airlift 
requirements for general atomic war is un- 
realistic. They also agree that it places 
emphasis on the most unlikely kind of war 
and that more stress should be given to 
airlift needs for limited war. 

Exercise Big Slam /Puerto Pine has stressed, 
as all troop transportation exercises have 
done, that any attempt to combine mass 
and mobility adds up to astronomical ñir- 
craft requirements. , 

All the fuel used in Puerto Rico for the 
transport service’s planes was transported 
there by sen. No ammunition is being alr- 
ifted, 

SUPPLIES BY AIR LIMITED 

Only about one-third of the supply re- 
quirements are, being transported by air. 
Medium and heavy tanks cannot be air 
transported, and even the light tanks can be 
airlifted only at the rate of one in each 
aircraft. 

The airborne division has 52 light lialson 
aircraft and helicopters in its organization, 
These must be disassembled for air transport 
and the Army now contemplates using a 
naval aircraft carrier to transport them. 

In Lebanon, a sea “tail” of about 25 ships 
was required to back up and support one 
airborne battle group of about 2,000 men. 

Thus there are many observers who believe 
that the Army has set its airlift require- 
ments too high and that the concept of 
total air transportability—the so-called air 
transportable army—is beyond achievement 
now or in the foreseeable future. 

Instead of attempting to move masses of 
troops and equipment by air, the objective 
should be the extremely rapid transportation 
of fairly small numbers of troops—lightly 
armed and with limited staying power—to 
any part of the world. 

These fire brigade forces could then be 
reinforced and supplied, not only by airlift 
but also by prepositioned stocks of arms 
and equipment in yarious parts of the world 
and by support from the sea. 

Airlift is essential for speed but sealift 
fis equally essential for mass and staying 
power. 


Taxes and Farm Prices Hinge on Wheat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr, CONTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following care- 
fully reasoned article by the distin- 
guished secretary of the Massachusetts 
Farm Bureau Federation, Mr. Carleton 
I. Pickett, whose knowledge of farm 
problems and integrity of viewpoint can- 
not be questioned: 

TAXES AND FARM Prices HINGE ON WHEAT 
(By Carleton I. Pickett) 

Wheat is the key to the whole political 
farm problem. It is more important to 
Massachusetts farmers—even fruit and vege- 
table growers or cranberry producers and to 
Massachusetts taxpayers than any other 
matter before the Congress. The outcome 
of wheat legislation probably will shape all 
other farm legislation and the amount of 
money we pay for farm programs. 

Here is a support program that has caused 
a wild explosion of surplus, an ugly growth 
on the agriculture economy and on the prob- 
lems of taxation. 
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The experts say that a thousand dollars a 
minute are being spent on storage alone. 
The political impact of those engaged prof- 
itably in storage is tremendous enough to 
reach up to and shape the farm policies of a 
Massachusetts contender for the Presidency. 
They involve organized labor to such an ex- 
tent that the policies for agriculture are 
being influenced by labor. 

The situation is so serious that bills are 
golng into the congressional hopper at great 
rate to adopt variations of the Brannan plan 
to pay farmers for the difference between 
the market price and a Government-legis- 
lated price. These aim at controlling the 
number of cows per farm or the number of 
acres, Other bills want to deputize farmer 
committees to control output and price. 
Still others seek to maintain the old parity 
yardstick of support. None are going to 
help but the advocates are many, well or- 
ganized, and vocal. 

Have you written to your Congressman yet 
about wheat and taxes? It may be too late 
in another 10 days. 

The farm bureau proposes: 

1, Elimination of all wheat acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas, 

2. A price support based on the corn price 
support adjusted for differences in weight 
and nutritive value. 

3. No sale of wheat stocks in storage on 
the domestic market to compete with pro- 
ducers. y 

4. Cushion the shock of the new and much 
lower support price by temporary use of the 
conservation reserve part of the soil bank. 

Quick action by the Congress can protect 
this year’s crop and not saddle the farmers 
who do not grow wheat and the taxpayers 
with unsound and costly programs. 

To all of New England the outcome of the 
wheat crises is of deep concern. We cannot 
go on establishing by law subsidized crops 


far in excess of what we can ever use. Nor 


can we pay the bill for more of the’same or 
for any of the visionary schemes with po- 
litical appeal. 

Someday we have got to get agriculture 
back on its own feet. We do not want to 
destroy it by ill-conceived cures or by ex- 
treme rapidity but everyone ought to de- 
mand of his Congressman that we start right 
now. 

In wheat areas the mail from farmers, 
bankers, storekeepers, labor unions, and just 
people is pouring into Washington. 

Farm bureau has proposed to the Con- 
gress principles that will work. It has ap- 
pealed to its friends to make themselves 
heard. 


John Puts June (and Cadott) on State 
Map 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Wisconsin's new 1960 highway 
map, which is a guide to the State’s 9,000 
lakes, 1,500 trout streams, and 5 million 
acres of publicly owned forests, has an 
added attraction so far as my office is 
concerned. The cover picture shows my 
secretary, June Kysilko, sitting by a 
waterfall on the Chippewa River in my 
home district in Wisconsin. 

The color photo was taken by June's 
father, my friend John Kysilko, who runs 
a farm near Cadott, Wis., and is well 
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known for his black-and-white and color 
photography. John has had one or more 
pictures included as representative of 
Wisconsin on the State’s highway map 
for 5 consecutive years, but this is his 
first cover picture. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include in the RECORD a 
story about the highway map written by 
Walter H. Brovald, editor of the Cadott 
Sentinel: 7 
Joun Purs JUNE (AND Caporr) ON STATE 

Map 


“Three colorful new features highlight the 

State highway commission’s 1960 edition of 

the Wisconsin highway map now ready for 
distribution.” 

So reads the opening paragraph of the offi- 
cial news release concerning the brandnew 
State map, but folks in Cadott and surround- 
ing area will be quick to note a fourth color- 
ful feature, and one in which the village is 
unique. 

Right on the cover of the map is a picture 
of Cadott's own June Kysilko, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs, John Kysilko. John, who has 
had one or more pictures included as repre- 
sentative of Wisconsin on the State's official 
map for 5 consecutive years, is able this year 
to boast of being a cover photographer. He 
took the picture of his daughter sitting be- 
side a gentle falls of the Chippewa River bed 
near Jim Falls. È 

John has had as many as four of his photo- 
graphs selected for use on the map in past 
years, but those “three colorful new fea- 
tures” the State boasts of resulted in a sharp 
reduction in the number of pictures used 
this year—but John is justifiably proud 
that his one picture is the cover photo. 

One of the inside photographs, however, is 
a special one for John, too. It was taken by 
Mrs. Robert Andre, another daughter of the 
Kysilkos’ and shows their granddaughter, 
Ann Andre, of Milwaukee, feeding ducks in 
Milwaukee Park. 

What about those three new features of 
the map? 8 

The more than 100 miles of interstate 
highways opened for traffic in 1958 and 1959 
are shown for the first time on the map and 
the locations of the portions still to be com- 
pleted are also indicated. 

The mileage log on the map's back has been 
made much easier to read through the use 
of pink, blue, yellow, and green color on the 
cities names and on the mileage figures. 

And Wisconsin's eight State symbols—the 
flag, flower, tree, wildlife animal, song, fish, 
bird, and animal—are pictured in natural 
colors. Twelve color photos portray the 
State’s natural beauty and recreational ad- 
vantages. 

Enlarged area maps of Milwaukee and 13 
of the States other largest cities are in- 
cluded on the map along with the informa- 
tion on the location of historical markers, 
State parks, and forests. A new, easy-to-read 
legend makes route finding simpler than 
ever before, 

Governor Nelson's message on the map in- 
cludes a cordial invitation to to to 
visit Wisconsin with a request to motorists 
to observe careful driving practices. 

About 800,000 copies of the map will be 
distributed this year through service sta- 
tions, hotels, motels, restaurants, and other 
public places and a copy of the map is in- 
cluded with each reply to the thousands of 
requests for information on Wisconsin re- 
ceived by the conservation department. 

Beautiful and useful as the map is other- 
wise, It is expected to have a large circula- 
tion in this area as residents make use of 
the opportunity to point out to travelers and 


visitors that John Kysilk: 
Cadott on the map. 2 5 
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Small Business Administration—Its 
Responsibilities and Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
which appeared in the March 1960 issue 
of the Michigan Business Review. The 
author, Mr. Philip McCallum, of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., is Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration, and in 
his informative article describes the 
varied activities of his agency in assist- 
ing small business. . 

The article follows: 

SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION—ITS RE- 
SPONSIBILITIES AND PROGRAMS 
(By Philip McCallum) 

President Eisenhower on July 18, 1958, 
signed into law the Small Business Act of 
1958, creating for the first time in history a 
permanent agency of the U.S. Government 
to foster the welfare of small business enter- 
prises. 


The importance of small business to the 
Nation's economy, of course, had long been 
recognized. During World War II the Smaller 
War Plants Corp. was created to help harness 
the full effort of the Nation’s small business 
firms to the war effort, and when the Korean 
conflict began the Small Defense Plants 
Administration was created for a similar 
purpose. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corp.’s financial assistance activities includ- 
ed loans to small business concerns and to 
the victims of floods or other natural catas- 
trophies. 

The Small Business Administration suc- 
ceeded the Small Defense Plants Administra- 
tion in mid-1953 with broadened powers to 
assist all small business concerns. 

MADE A PERMANENT AGENCY IN 1958 


By 1958 the need for the services of the 
Small Business Administration to foster and 
assist the Nation's small firms had been so 
firmly established that the agency was made 
a permanent part of the Government virtu- 
ally without opposition. 

Not only was the Small Business Adminis- 
tration made a permanent agency In 1958 but 
its powers to help the small business seg- 
ment of the economy were increased by en- 
actment of the Small Business Investment 
Act. This legislation authorized the crea- 
tion of private companies which will furnish 
equity funds and long-term financing to 
small business concerns. The functioning of 
local development companies and small busi- 
ness investment companies and the Federal 
assistance available to them will be de- 
scribed hereafter. 

The philosophy that led to the establish- 
ment of the Smali Business Administration 
is perhaps best stated In the Small Business 
Act of 1958, which says: 

“The essence of the American economic 
system of private enterprise is free competi- 
tion, Only through full and free competi- 
tion can free markcts, free entry into busi- 
ness, and opportunities for the expression 
and growth of personal initiative and indi- 
vidual judgment be assured, The preserva- 
tion and expansion of such competition 18 
basic not only to the economic well-being but 
to the security of this Nation. Such secu- 
rity and well-being cannot be realized unless 
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the actual and potential capacity of small 
business is encouraged and developed. It is 
the declared policy of the Congress that the 
Government should aid, counsel, assist, and 
protect, insofar as is possible, the interests of 
small-business concerns in order to preserve 
free competitive enterprise, to insure that & 
fair proportion of the total purchases and 
contracts for property and services for the 
Government (including but not limited to 
contracts for maintenance, repair, and con- 
struction) be placed with small-business 
enterprises, to insure that a fair proportion 
of the total sales of Government property 
be made to such enterprises, and to main- 
tain and strengthen the overall economy of 
the Nation.” 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF SBA 


To achieve this basic purpose the Small 
Business Administration has established var- 
ious programs of assistance to small firms. 

The Small Business Administration has 
five major areas of responsibility: 

1. Helping small business gain access to 
adequate capital and credit through finan- 
cial counseling, bank-Small Business Admin- 
istration participation loans, direct Govern- 
ment loans, and assistance to privately 
owned small business Investment companies; 

2. Helping small business obtain a fair 
share of Government purchases and sales; 

3. Helping small business obtain compe- 
tent management, technical and production 
counsel; 

4. Making disaster loans to persons whose 
homes or businesses have been damaged oF 
destroyed by storms, floods, and other nat- 
ural disasters, and to small buinesss con- 
cerns which have suffered substantial eco- 
nomic injury because of excessive rainfall oF 
drought conditions in their areas; and 

5. Serving as an advocate of small business 
with other Government departments and 
agencies in many fields and programs in 
which small business has an interest. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


A summary of each of the responsibilities 

ed to this Administration follows: 

The Small Business Administration sincé 
its inception has operated a financial assist- 
ance program designed to provide term loans 
to small manufacturers, service industries, 
retailers and other businesses eligible by 
size, dollar volume, or other pertinent 
standards. 

These loans, made on either a direct basis 
or in participation with banks, have totaled 
more than 18,000 in number for $850 million 
since the inception of the program in 1953- 

The loans have been in amounts from 
$1,000 to $350,000 with an average of $40,000 
(although nearly 60 percent have been for 
$25,000 or less). Maturity dates have been 
averaging about 5 years, although longer 
maturity dates are provided when considered 
n 


Small manufacturers, retailers, service 
establishments and other small businesses 
are eligible for SBA loans for business con- 
struction, conversion, or expansion; the pur- 
chase of equipment, facilities, machinery: 
supplies or materials; or for working capital. 

There are two broad types of Small Busi- 
ness Administration business loans: partici- 
pation” and direct.“ In a participation 
loan, the agency joins with a bank or other 
private lending institution in a loan to a 
small business concern. In a direct loan, 
there is no participation by a private 
lender—the loan is made entirely and dl- 
rectly by the SBA to the borrower. 

By law, the agency may not make a direct 
loan if a bank or other private lending in- 
stitution will join with it In a loan to the 
borrower. 

Business loans generally are repayable in 
regular monthly installments, Including in- 
terest on the unpald balance, and can have 
maturity dates up to 10 years. 
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SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT COMPANIES 


In addition to the direct financial assist- 
ance rendered to small business concerns by 
SBA under the Small Business Act, further 

Was authorized through the crea- 
tion of small business investment companies 
and development loan companies under the 

Business Investment Act of 1958. 
ants assistance, which is actually rendered 
a, Privately organized companies, Is not a 
poplication of the direct assistance rendered 

y the Small Business Administration but is 

to make long-term funds and 
equity financing available to the small busi- 
ness segment of our economy. Considerable 
testimony Was presented by the Federal Re- 
w Board and other authorities to show 

t the costs in underwriting for public 
Bale security issues in small amounts is dis- 
Proportionately high to small business con- 
3 The Congress passed and on August 

+ 1958, the President signed the Small 
vi Investment Act of 1958, thus pro- 

ding the means by which privately or- 
and operated small business in- 


tenen business investment companies con- 
prothin ted by this act were authorized to 
the equity and long-term funds for 
wri ess concerns, which large under- 
ting firms normally provide for the larger 
oPorations. Whereas the securities of 
15 7 Corporations are bought by underwrit- 
firms and resold to public investors, the 
nes of smali business concerns could 
of tne SxPected to be as marketable as those 
larger companies, As the cost of in- 
petigating and investing in small concerns 
vide atively high, it was necessary to pro- 
to tien inducements to private capital 
vest in the long-term debt or equity 
Securities of small business concerns, 
FINANCIAL ADVANTAGES 


Soe act, therefore, necessarily gave to the 
investment company substan- 


asist certain amounts of Federal funds to 
b in os formation and growth of small 

vestment companies, and per- 
meee the purchase of securities convertible 
fin», the stock of the small business concern 


induce 
act, oe „have been formed. To be ex- 
ve bee business investment companies 
8 Ucensed by the administration as 
uary 22, 1960, and in addition, appli- 
tons for the forming of 81 additional com- 
Th have 


companies, after a study of these 


ca) 

3 md been submitted. 

to a assistance that SBA may give 
the antes b investment company is 
to 8150 ority to lend any one company up 
the 000 to assist the company to obtain 
turtherm, um required capital of $300,000; 
One a SBA is authorized to loan any 
amount business investment company an 
Capital, equal to one-half of the company’s 


Th TAX BENEFITS 
acon tax benefits available to small business 
a nt companies are briefly these: 
tively © business investment company ac- 
by the ngaged in the business contemplated 
act will not be subject to taxes on 
ulated earnings., 
cope business investment company (ex- 
empt om 41 „ 
Dass personal holding company taxes. 
l the Technical. Amendment Act, 
towel, on the stock of a smali busi- 
“res 5 eee gry may be treated as 
Tather than a capital loss. 
of loss deduction applies to all purchasers 
rom a small business investment 
ad is not limited to the original 
The Technical 
Mite 100 


company 


Amendment Act also per- 
“Percent deduction rather than an 
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85-percent deduction allowed to the corpo- 
rations for dividends received by the small 
business investment company. 

A further inducement for the formation 
and successful operation of small business 
investment companies is contained in legis- 
lation passed by the Senate (S. 2611) which 
will, if enacted by the House, provide greater 
flexibility in the types of securities the small 
business investment companies may take 
from the concerns they finance. This should 
enable small business investment companies 
which are experienced in underwriting and 
selling securities, to create and sell, profit- 
ably, to public investors and investing insti- 
tutions many of the securities they gen- 
erate, Greater flexibility in the types of 
permissible securities should also augment 
the borrowing power of the small business 
investment companies from banks and other 
institutions. 

ASSISTANCE TO DEVELOPMENT COMPANIES 


The other type of company eligible for 
financial assistance under the Small Business 
Investment Act is the development com- 
pany— both the State and local development 
company. The act authorizes SBA to loan to 
a State development company an amount 
equal to the loans obtained by the State 
development company from its members and 
others, the only proviso being that the State 
development company must use the funds 
obtained from SBA to finance small business 
concerns. 

The act also authorizes SBA to loan to a 
State or local development company a total 
of $250,000 to assist in the development of 
any one project. At least 20 percent of the 
cost of the project such as the completion, 
expansion or conversion of a manuf 
building must be provided by the develop- 
ment company, in which case SBA will pro- 
vide the remaining 80 percent. The prop- 
erty being developed must be leased to an 
identifiable small business which will be 
required to make periodic payments to the 
development company sufficient to repay the 
funds advanced by SBA. 

During the first year of operation 34 loans 
had been made to State and local develop- 
ment companies in an amount of $4,181,774. 

THE PROCUREMENT ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Under the procurement assistance pro- 
gram, which is a major activity, the agency 
helps small business concerns obtain a fair 
share of Government contracts. Although 
work toward this objective is done in many 
Ways, perhaps the most effective means is 

cooperation with the major Govern- 
ment purchasing departments and 
to have bidding on sultable contracts or parts 
of such contracts reserved for small business 
concerns. 

This program, known as our joint set-aside 
program. has resulted in the awarding to 
small firms of approximately 75,000 Govern- 
ment contracts totaling about $3 billion. 
This applies only to contracts set aside for 
small business and does not include many 
billions of dollars which small firms have 
received in Government contracts either as 
prime contractors or as subcontractors. 

ASSISTANCE WITH MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 

Another responsibility which has been as- 
signed to the Small Business Administration 
is to assist small business concerns with 
their management problems. This activity 
is referred to as the management and re- 
search assistance program. 

This program is educational in nature and 
is conducted principally through adminis- 
trative management courses, management 
research, and publications for small business 
owners and managers. SBA co-sponsors 
management courses which are offered by 
universities and colleges. SBA has co-spon- 
sored nearly 700 of these management 
courses in cooperation with 255 educational 
institutions. Since the start of the program 
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in 1954, 21,500 business men and women 
have attended these courses. The stu- 
dents—small business owners and man- 
agers—pay the cost through tuition. 

SBA issues many publications relating to 
various management subjects, Recent titles 
include “Pricing Arithmetic for Small Busi- 
ness Managers,” “How Better Business Bu- 
reaus Help Small Business,” Traps To Avoid 
in Small Business Management,” and “How 
To Reduce Your Operating Costs.” Nearly 
7 million copies of these publications have 
been distributed upon request. 


RESEARCH PROGRAM 


In addition, during the 2d session of 
the 85th , the agency was given the 
responsibility of launching a new research 
program through which State agencies and 
educational institutions will be given grants 
of not more than $40,000 per year within 
each State to finance small business manage- 
ment studies and counseling. 

During fiscal year 1959, 52 grants ranging 
from $7,465 to $40,000 and totaling approxi- 
mately $1,900,000 were awarded to educa- 
tional institutions and State agencies for 
studies of specific small business problems, 
in each of the States and District of Co- 
lumbia and the Commonweaith of Puerto 
Rico, 

The University of Michigan has received 
a grant of $40,000 to make an analysis of 
the management factors contributing to the 
success or failure of small manufacturing 
concerns, 

When this study and others are completed, 
they will be widely disseminated by the 
Small Business Administration and the uni- 
versitles, and they may well be of special 
interest to the readers of the Michigan Busi- 
ness Review. It is the consensus that a 
great deal of valuable information will be 
developed by these research studies. 

Another form of direct assistance 18, of 
course, the disaster loan program which 18 
mentioned above as the fourth major area 
of responsibility assigned to SBA. Since 
this program is not in the strict sense a 
business I feel that any further 
discussion of it would be beyond the scope 
of this article. The discussion so far has 
been restricted to what might be called the 
agency's direct forms of assistance to small 
business concerns. 


ADVOCATE OF SMALL BUSINESS IN GOVERNMENT 


The fifth responsibility which has been 
placed with this agency and which affects 
each and every small businessman in the 
SBA’s function as the advocate of small 
business in Government. 

Many sections in the Small Business Act 
refer to the responsibility of SBA in formu- 
lating policies which affect small business, 
a few of which are being pointed up here, 
The act empowers the agency whenever it 
determines such action is necessary “to con- 
sult and cooperate with all Government 
agencies for the purpose of insuring that 
small business concerns shall receive fair 
and reasonable treatment from such 
agencies.” 

Another section of the act says in part 
“To the extent deemed necessary by th 
Administrator to protect and preserve small 
business interests, the Administration shall 
consult and cooperate with other depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the formulation by the Adminis- 
tration of policies affecting small-business 
concerns.” 

Much has been done since the Small Busi- 
ness Administration was created to foster the 
interests of small businesses. In 1956, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower created a Cabinet Commit- 


the Cabinet and the Small Business Admin- 
istrator. In addition, other de t and 
agency heads were designated by the Presi- 
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dent to participate on an ad hoc basis as 
seems desirable. 

This committee has made recommenda- 
tions for both administrative and legislative 
action. Many of these recommendations 
have become law. 


The Small Business Administration dur- 


ing the past year has continued to be an 
advocate for small business with many Goy- 
ernment departments and agencies. It has 
been possible by consultation at early stages 
in the formulation of regulations and poli- 
cies to make certain that artificial impedi- 
ments are not placed in the way of the growth 
and expansion of small business. 


INTERAGENCY COOPERATION 


To iMustrate the broad range of activities 
in which this administration has partici- 
pated, here are a few examples of interagency 
cooperative effort: 

In its new responsibilities for increasing 
small business participation in sales of Gov- 
ernment property, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration is working closely with those 
Government agencies having disposal activi- 
ties. A cooperative agreement was devel- 
oped with the Department of Agriculture to 
assure small business an increased share of 
Federal timber, and the agency has com- 
pleted a similar agreement on forest land 
controlled by the Department of the Interior. 
The agency also plans to develop cooperative 

nts with all other departments hav- 
ing responsibility for the sale of real and 
personal property. 

Representatives of this agency have con- 
ferred with representatives of the Federal 
Aviation Agency about financial assistance 
to small airlines and loans to private busi- 
ness concerns for hangar facilities. 

SBA has also collaborated with the Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Administration of 
the Department of Commerce in helping 
small business concerns obtain access to 
scarce materials. 

With regard to small business participa- 
tion in the President's highway program. the 
agency has worked with officials of the 
Bureau of Public Roads in the Department 
of Commerce. 

The Small Business Administration in 
collaboration with other agencies has re- 
viewed the labor standards provisions of 
Government construction contracts in an 
effort to simplify the procedures and thus 
facilitate the participation of small business 
in Government procurement. 

SBA is collaborating with the General 
Services Administration, the Department of 
Defense, and other agencies in a study of 
Government procedures, policies, and regu- 
lations which may adversely affect small 
business. Agency employees are participat- 
ing with the General Services Administration 
in the preparation of a single set of Govern- 
ment procurement regulations. 

Recommendations have been made to the 
Department of State about hardships im- 
posed on small business in cases such as the 
export of ferrous scrap and other materials 
in short supply, and restrictions imposed on 
goods shipped from the United States. 

These are but a few of the instances in 
which this agency has been working with 
other departments to strengthen small busi- 
ness. 

A CONTINUING PROGRAM 


In summary, therefore, it can be said that 
the Small Business Administration has made 
progress in its responsibility to give financial 
procurement, managemient, and technical as- 
sistance to small business. These programs 
have solved and are continuing to solve many 
of the individual problema of small business 
concerns, 

The Federal Government, the Congress, 
Private business, and the country at large all 
wee the vital contributions that small 

usiness makes and must continue to make 
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to the national economy and to the Ameri- 
can free enterprise system. 

of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration to improve and strengthen the 
agency's established programs, and, if appro- 
priate, to devise new ones which will en- 
courage and develop the potential capacity 
of small business to contribute to our com- 
petitive economy. SBA also must and will 
bend every effort to the creation of an eco- 
nomic climate in which small enterprises 
can be started and can grow and flourish, 


A Helping Hand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert, in the Record a recent editorial 
from the Wallowa County Chieftain, of 
Enterprise, Oreg. It deals with the gen- 
eral question of economic aid: 

[From the Wallowa County Chieftain, Mar. 
17, 1960] 
A HELPING HAND 


One of the greatest misconceptions about 
communism is that it makes its greatest 
gains through force, subterfuge, and pure 
propaganda. Actually, the appeal of com- 
munism lies in its promise of a better life 
to people who live in desperate straits. For 
those living without hope on a bare sub- 
sistence level almost any program which 
offers a chance for something better seems 
worth trying. People at this level cannot 
possibly lose by a change. The worst that 
can happen to them is to continue on the 
same animal standards. 


some escape from the deadly monotony in- 
yolyed in putting out a maximum effort 
merely to stay alive. 

Hundreds of millions of people in the 
world live at this bare subsistence level. 
Many of them are illiterate and very few of 
them, if any, are even remotely interested in 
the theories of capitalism, socialism and 
communism, They are interested only in 
concrete offers for more food, better clothes 
and homes, and a chance to move up toward 
the standard of living of the more fortunate 
classes. 

Foreign aid, if it is designed for anything 
more than to buy anti-Communist guns and 
manpower, must reach the poorest people in 
a way which will bring work constructing 
land reclamation, irrigation and improve- 
ment projects, which will build industries, 
clear out slums and erect decent homes, 
which will build and staff schools and which 
will be aimed at helping people at the low- 
est level become constructive workers with 
a plan for a much better life and a helping 
hand to make that plan possible. 

If we were using all of our surplus money, 
manpower and resources in a program such 
as this we could make friends all over the 
world and we would be able to see substan- 
tial gains, which are difficult if not Impossi- 
ble to find in foreign aid which provides 
only the munitions of war. 

But we will find that it ts impossible to 
make capitalists in days, months or years 
out of people whom we assist upward from 
the bare subsistence level. It would not be 
economically possible to supply every sub- 
sistence tiller of the soil, with a privately 
owned farm, an individually owned home 
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and an adequate list of equipment and live- 
stock. And even if it were financially pos- 
sible, the uneducated and untrained worker 
would not have the skill and the knowledge 
to operate successfully on his own on the 
farm or in business. 

When masses of people are to be helped 
in thelr rise from a subsistence level the ef- 
fort must necessarily be a cooperative one. 
A minimum amount of everything—hous- 
ing, land, tools and technical assistance 
must serve a maximum group. This may be 
simply cooperation, or it may be socialism 
or even communism, but it is the only way. 
If adherence to an ideal ‘and a principle 
holds us off from extending a helping hand 
on this basis the day when there will be a 
better world for millions of helpless people 
will indeed be a long way off. 


The Challenge of Youthful Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21,1960 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past few years there has been a stag- 
nant complacency in national leader- 
ship, At the very time when this Na- 
tion and the free world face serious 
threats which endanger freedom and 
democracy, we have looked in vain for 
the President of the United States to 
speak out and grasp the reins of leader- 


p. 

During the dreary fifties, students on 
the campuses of our Nation—terrified at 
first by McCarthyism, and then lulled bY 
the disease of national complacency— 
turned their attention to more frivilous 
pursuits and began training for their 
grey flannel futures. Those of us who 
went to college in the 1930’s and were 
participants in the intellectual ferment 
of the Roosevelt era began to despair - 
about the future of our Nation. 

Fortunately, however, we are seeing 
signs of a new intellectual awakening 
on the campuses. Students are waking 
up, are grappling with the major Issues 
we face, and are talking and 
about the great problems which some of 
our national leaders have refused to 
acknowledge, 

As a sample of the inspiring activity 
of one campus group, the following 
article from the March 26, 1960, issue 
of the Nation magazine shows that many 
students today are moving “ahead of 
their adult advisers, both in desire and 
imagination.” To me this activity is im- 
mensely heartening and may portend a 
fresh and realistic national leadership in 
the years ahead. 

The article follows: 

CHALLENGE ON THE CAMPUS 
(By Dan Wakefield) 

New Haven, Conn—At the tables down 
at George and Harry's restaurant-bar in New 
Haven, a handful of Yale undergraduates 
who suspected that neither the Whiffen 
Song nor the howl of the beats provided the 
ultimate answer to the young generation 12 


America, conceived and initiated an ides 
called “challenge.” Now, a year Inter, the 
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challenge idea has not only become a pri- 
hen’, topic of talk and activity at Yale, but 
i Stirred more interest in dozens of col- 
ege campuses throughout the country than 
anything since Gus Dorais and Knute Rock- 
ne invented the forward pass, Its aim is to 
confront individuals with the crucial is- 
Eus of today's world” and challenge Amer- 
ican college students to stand up and take a 
Pert in dealing with them. 
. Last week, Challenge held its second col- 
oqulum at Yale on the topic of “American 
Mocracy: Myth or Reality?“ featuring 
ee varied interpreters of the American 
Teta as A. Philip Randolph, Barry Gold- 
ter, Harold Taylor, and Th Mar- 
ites The first colloquium, held last De- 
Nunber, Presented “The Challenge of the 
Uclear Age,“ with interpretations by Hu- 
Humphrey, Carlos Romulo, Gen. James 
vin, and geneticist Dr. James Crow. The 
tured participants not only act as lec- 
but attend coffee seminars with the 
Students to answer questions and present 
2 Views in a manner more informal than 
Possible from a platform. 

Colloguiums are the feature each se- 
hing program that begins with eve- 
mee fabfests, down at George and Harry's, 
— and discussions among students ot 

Of Yale's 10 colleges, discussions with 
Professors on the semester's chal- 
vide and leadup speakers to pro- 

background information. The full- 
— 1 audiences of last week's colloquium 
of made up not only of Yale students, but 
Toa a than 500 visiting undergraduates, 
who Fed or so colleges around the country, 
Programs started, or hope to start, challenge 
This on their own campuses. 
Words Spring’s program began with some 
by William C. Devane, dean of Yale 
Studer Who explained that when several 
nts came to him last year with the idea 
it would 2. he told them he didn’t think 
that n. work, and he was glad to see now 
inspires had been wrong. So much for the 
‘ton, 8 stimulus of the older genera- 
N who conceived the 
Bowles, Ralph Bryant, 
Treu Richard Oeleste eventually got backing 

Dean Devane and leading Yale faculty 
8 as well as important Tale alumni 
they pone civic leaders; but originally 

were greeted friendly ske 
he Pp 2 their ae E 
ents seem to have been far ahead 
i thelr adult advisers, boch in desire and 
imagination. The pastas William S. Coffin, 
and one of the first faculty 
8 Thom the students went for help, 
him, um ently that when they contacted 
thing F fellows had thought of every- 
for the ak wanted to get the best people 
kidding colloquium, and they weren't 
they ©, nen they said the best. When 
— out they wanted Camus, 
W + and Bertrand Russell. They 
sre mis last spring about how to go 
& Camus—they'd already written 
and 1 and had friends of his write letters 
ring: Sasa that they get in touch with 
book on Brée, in New York, who wrote the 
maid, ‘on anus" Work. One of the fellows 
tomorrow) m having lunch with her 


A 


three challenge originators final 
ly 

a meeting with some of the faculty 

dne of the stud 


ught a jug of sh 
erry and got 8 or 10 facult 
ta ao ain and told them what we VENSSA 
oa lack = faculty was pessimistic—because 


The 
Calleq 


© students refused to share the pessi- 
Won ¢ na of them, Richard Celeste, had 
he contribu Yale undergraduate prize, and 
— ted $700 of it to get the challenge 

three wor Underway. That summer all 
ked to raise funds, and through 
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contributions from the New Haven Founda- 
tion and the Danforth Foundation, plus in- 
terested Yale alumni, they had $7,000 by 
November. They also had a list of sponsors, 
including Connecticut Goy. Abraham Ribi- 
coff, Representative Chester Bowles (his son, 
Sam, was one of the movement's origina- 
tors), New Haven Mayor Richard Lee, faculty 
members such as Henri Peyre and Harold 
Lasswell, and alumni including Arthur Wat- 
son, president of IBM, and Henry J. Heinz IT, 
president of H. J. Heinz Co. 

The challenge originators were also far 
ahead of their elders in conceiving the opera- 
tional aspect of the movement. The most 
obvious thing, of course, would have been to 
name a president, secretary, and treasurer— 
the usual American procedure for getting 
things done whenever three people get to- 
gether. But the students felt that it then 
might turn into just another campus politi- 
cal group, with factions and internal politics 
detracting from the real purpose.. The three 
originators weren't looking for campus pres- 
tige—their records at Yale had already won 
them offers of Rhodes scholarships—and they 
decided to work on an informal basis, with- 
out official titles or offices, in nightly sessions 
at George and Harry's which anyone inter- 
ested was welcome to attend. The maturity 
of the students involved can best be meas- 
ured by the fact that this has worked. 

Stephen Kass, a Yale junior who was one 
of the of the challenge 
colloquium, explained to a visitor that “We 
didn’t want an empire.“ Everyone's welcome 
to our meetings, and the guys who come 
most often and take the most interest take 
the jobs that have to be done. But nobody 
has a title, and the work is passed around, 
The guys who organized the winter col- 
loquium’ were mostly seniors, and they've 
stepped aside now and mostly juniors have 
done the work on this one. There are 
freshmen, sophomores, and grad students, 
too. A graduate art student designed our 
literature and stationery. The fellow who's 
introducing A. Philip Randolph today is a 
freshman.” 

The common ground on which these stu- 
dents of different ages, educational interests, 
and political ideas have met is best summed 
up in the words of Challenge’s own state- 
ment of origins and goals; 

“As university students we are concerned 
with understanding the world in which we 
live. Yet we find that our environment is 
narrowing and fragmenting our awareness 
of the contemporary challenges. Our con- 
cern and sensitivity have become intellec- 
tualized and sophisticated to the point 
where we sre unable to respond creatively 
to those crucial issues which are so com- 
plex that they often seem remote.” 

This sense of remoteness that so often 
hangs, like Fitzgerald's romantic mist, 
around the spires and towers of college cam- 
puses was vigerously dispelled during Yale's 
spring challenge weekend, Although the 
featured speakers recited from the podium 
the same basic texts that they offer to all 
public gatherings from the Baptist fish fry 
to the Phi Beta Kappa luncheon, they were 
brought down off thelr oratorical heights 
in the coffee seminars—one of the most im- 
portant aspects of the weekend colloquiums. 
In a quick stop-in tour at some of these 
student-speaker sessions, a visitor heard a 
Yale undergraduate question Philip Ran- 
dolph on how a white college student could 
help bring about the integration of the seg- 
regated musicians’ union locals in New 
Haven; Harold Taylor, the Leonard Bernstein 
of progressive education and former presi- 
dent of Sarah Lawrence College, was asked 
if he didn't think most American college 
students had to be forced into learning any- 
thing: Barry GOLDWATER, who, in his formal 
speech, had recommended the breakup of 
unions into autonomous local units, was 
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asked if he would recommend the same pro- 
gram for General Motors. 

On the Sunday of the challenge weekend, 
more than 50 visiting students got together 
with some of the Yale men to discuss the 
problems and prospects of organizing a 
challenge program on their own campuses. 
They were there from Antioch, Columbia, 
Smith, the University of Texas, Sarah Law- 
rence, Oberlin, Russell Sage and other 
schools of all types and sizes now involved 
in one stage or other with starting a chal- 
lenge program. Some wondered how such 
a program could be made successful on a 
small campus not as well known as Yale. 
Ralph Bryant commented: 

“The most expensive thing is the collo- 
quium, with outside speakers, but that isn't 
necessary, and we don't feel it's the most 
important thing we've done. Most colleges 
aren't able to throw a big colloquium, but 
they can get seminars and discussions going 
with professors on their own campus. We 
decided that our success shouldn't be meas- 
ured in how many big names we got for col- 
loqutums, or how many people attended, 
but how many individuals at Yale radically 
changed their lives—like deciding to go to 
work in Agrica, or actually doing something 
about what's going on in the world.” 

Yale students have already begun to make 
that kind of response to the challenge they 
have been presented with. Twelve under- 
graduates are going to Africa this summer 
to build schools; a half-dozen have applied 
to teach in Nigeria next year; eight Yale 
students were the first northern collegians 
to initiate a sympathy picketing for the 
Negro sit-in strikes at southern lunch coun- 
ters. On the weekend of the challenge col- 
loquium, Yale student Al Lowenstein spoke 
at a rally which raised several hundred dol- 
lars for the Negro students expelled from 
Alabama State College. 

There is, according to the student leaders, 
a marked increase in political activity on 
all sides. “Before,” one of them said, “it was 
just a small clique that took part in polit- 
ical activities. All the political groups have 
come to life this year, both on the right 
and the left, We got Bill Buckley for a 
challenge speech before the student conser- 
vatlve society did, and they had to get on 
the ball, The same kind of thing has hap- 
ened with the liberal groups.” 

The aim of challenge has not been to 

build up any particular partisan group, but 
to destroy what it calls “privatism’—the 
withdrawal into one's personal affairs to the 
neglect of the world around them. In a ré- 
sumé for other colleges called “ 
a Challenge-Type Program.“ the Yale stu- 
dents explained that one of the basic prob- 
lems is deciding “whether the program will 
advocate openly a particular political point 
of view or will remain aloof from expressing 
a preference for one side or other of the 
political spectrum.” Although “all of us 
haye strong political ideas,“ the Yale stu- 
dents decided to keep the movement nonpar- 
tisan, in order to appeal to a wider group 
of students and sponsors. “By seeming to 
rise above purely political Issues, the pro- 
gram will influence many people who con- 
sider politics somewhat unworthy of their 
attention. * * It will be somewhat frus- 
trating not being able to advocate your own 
political feelings, since you will have to try 
to present both sides. Also, the group will 
not be able to take political action as a 
group, but only as individuals.” 

This is the course that the Yale students 
decided on, and it has already proved its 
success. Editorials in many college newspa- 
pers have praised it as the answer to the 
way up from apathy, and institutions which 
have not yet begun similar programs have 
sounded notes of guilt and hope. Perhaps 
the most eloquent came from the Sophian, 
the Smith College newspaper, which an- 
nounced plans for a challenge program at 
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Northampton beginning next fall. Speak- 
ing of the vital need for it, the Sophian said: 
“So, sometimes we write home to mummy 
and daddy about the world situation, and 
occasionally we mention it to dear ol’ Joe. 
Dear Joe smiles and asks us to dance. 

“We think of the money America spends 
on beer and cigarettes and we worry about 
the economy, and democracy, and things, 
when we see another TV antenna go up 
across the street. We remember The News 
of the Week in Review“ as we reread Vogue. 
We frown about our culture and its values 
as we tip the Negro waiters, and we promise 
we'll talk about the Image of America some- 
time to somebody when we tour Europe this 
summer. 

“We muse, and shake our well-brushed 
heads, and say America’s challenge 1s Soviet 
communism, and we can't fight that, can we? 
When we get out of school, maybe. In the 
meantime it can all slide off our shiny heads, 
our feminine shoulders, our manicured 
hands. Bravely we can look to the future, 
stars in our eyes, thinking that someday we, 
too, shall do great things. 

“We're the very picture of American youth. 
We gaze at the wide horizons of the world 
before us, with a questioning mind, filled 
with faith, hope, and charity. We forget 
that challenge, like charity, begins at home.” 

The best critique of this “silent genera- 
tion” has come not from Kenneth Rexroth 
or the editors of Time, but from one of its 
own undergraduate observers; the best chal- 
lenge to its role in the future has come not 
from parents or professors, but from its own 
campus leaders, 


Peiping’s Fatal Error 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include a very sincere and truthful 
statement that appeared in the editorial 
column of the Daily Evening Item of 
Lynn, Mass.: 

PEIPING’s FATAL ERROR 

The whole Christian world has been 
aroused by Red China's action in sentencing 
68-year-old Bishop James E, Walsh to 20 
years’ imprisonment on a trumped-up charge 
of espionage. 

Here is a man who has devoted a good 
part of his adult life in the service of his 
church and the Chinese people. A Mary- 
knoll missionary for nearly 40 years, he had 
come to know the Chinese people very well 
and, In the words of Archbishop Cushing 
has “loved them very deeply and served them 
faithfully.” 

Bishop Walsh had absolutely no interest 
in politics, He never had any connection 
with the American Government. His inter- 
est has been solely in the religious life of the 
Chinese people. He has received sorry re- 
payment for his love and devotion. 

The utter ridiculousness of the charges 
against Bishop Walsh is convincingly re- 
vealed by the fact that Pelping radlo, in the 
same broadcasts announcing his sentencing, 
also accused Francis Cardinal Spellman of 
New York of having joined with Bishop 
Walsh in carrying out subversive activities. 

Cardinal Cushing, who was intimately 
connected with the Catholic mission before 
becoming an auxiliary bishop of the Boston 
archdiocese, says the Chinese Communist 
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regime, in this latest travesty on justice, 
may well have sounded its own death knell. 
The reason is that a wave of anger has swept 
the globe at what amounts to a death sen- 
tence for a man who has given his life to the 
Chinese people and whom Cardinal Cushing 
hails as the finest American in my lifetime.” 

The United States plans to protest this 
tragedy. If protests are of no avail, let us 
have stronger action. Otherwise, we may 
well become the laughing stock of the world. 

At least, let us hear no more fatuous drivel 
about admitting these bandits to the United 
Nations. 


Resolution by Crook County, Oreg., 
Stockgrower’s Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish at 
this time to insert into the Recor the 
following resolution of the Crook County, 
Oreg., Stockgrower's Association regard- 
ing the important matter of range re- 
habilitation on our public domain: 
RESOLUTION BY THE CROOK COUNTY STOCK- 

GROWER'S ASSOCIATION 

Whereas the potential development of Ore- 
gon’s public range, watersheds, and game 
habitat has been sadly neglected because 
sufficient funds have not been allocated to 
the Department of Interior's Bureau of Land 
Management for public range project needs; 
and 

Whereas the results of range experimental 
development work on typical and suitable 
range areas have conclusively demonstrated 
that the carrying capacity for game and live- 
stock can be economically increased up to 
fivefold or more. For example on an aver- 
age dry range ordinarily requiring 20 acres 
per animal unit for the allowable grazing 
period, five animal units can be supported 
on the same 20 acres after eradication of 
sage, rabbit brush, and juniper, and accom- 
plishing a reseeding program with adapted 
perennials such as Whitmar's beardless wheat 
grass (domestic version of native Oregon 
blue bunch grass) Crested wheat grass, Rus- 
sian rye and others, costs vary from $4 to $6 
per acre; and 

Whereas the cash receipts from the sale 
of natural resource products provided by 
public lands has exceded by approximately 
seven to one the amount of money being re- 
Invested in public lands, including the ex- 
penses of Bureau of Land Management ad- 
ministration. It is realized a substantial 
amount of the funds received are from non- 
renewable resources such as gas, coal, min- 
erals and oll. This fact however emphasizes 
the urgency of reinvesting these receipts 
in deyelopment of the renewable resources 
such as range grasses, edible plants and 
forests; and 

Whereas funds allocated for development 
of public ranges, watersheds, and game 
habitats should be considered as a profitable 
investment in lieu of an expense because of 
increases in grazing fee receipts that will 
accrues due to increased animal unit carry- 
ing capacity of the range, increased recrea- 
tional values and as the logical offset to 
compensation for the direct loss of revenues 
and the indirect losses in other related 
taxes being brought about by the increas- 
ing number of withdrawals and cutbacks 
encountered: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That a long-range master plan 
of development for said ranges, watersheds, 
and game habitats be initiated and accel- 
erated, to be financed by a greater appor- 
tionment of the receipts from public re- 
source products sales; and 

Resolved, That said long-range master 
plan should contemplate at present values 
a minimum investment of $4 per acre. Only 
suitable areas to be considered. The Gov- 
ernment funds be expended on a matched 
basis with private moneys, provided a rea- 
sonable security of tenancy is assured for 
those persons holding permits and partici- 
pating in the expenditure of private moneys; 
and 

Resolved, That the sense of this resolution 
be communicated to the Oregon congres- 
sional delegation, other livestock associa- 
tions, conservation and outdoor groups, and 
the Secretary of the Department of In- 
terior. i 


Medical Care for the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, on September 27, 1959, I gave & 
speech before the American Academy of 


General Practice—physicians—at Kan- 


sas City, Mo. Three weeks later I gave 

the same speech before the convention of 

2 uri insurance agents in St. Louis, 
0. 


I had prepared this speech for delivery 
to these seemingly diverse groups inten- 
tionally. Both groups are concerned 
with the problem of medical care for 
our people. The doctors are primarily 
concerned with the problem of the ade- 
quacy and the quality of medical care. 
The insurance people are primarily con- 
cerned with the problems of cost of med- 
ical care to our people. 


We, the people's representatives in 
the Federal Government, are concern 
with how well we are meeting all the 
problems of medical care in our society 
and what part, if any, the Federal Gov- 
ernment should or might play in mov- 
ing ahead toward a solution of these 
problems. 


This speech serves as background for & 
further and more detailed discussion of 
the problem of medical care for the aged 
which I shall undertake tomorrow under 
a special order to speak, which I have 
been granted. 

The above-mentioned address follows: 
AppzEss ny Hon, Tuomas B. Curtis BEFORE 

AMERICAN Acapemy or GENFRAL PRACTICE 

STATE OFFICERS CONFERENCE, Kansas COITY, 

Mo., SEPTEMDER 27, 1959 

The American people seem to be genuinely 
concerned about inflation. The genuineness 
ot their concern is borne out by the fact that 
they now relate inflation to Federal govern- 
mental expenditures and Federal taxes. 

There was a time when a political phi- 
losophy of tax and tax and spend and spend 
did mean elect and elect. That was in the 
days when the wealth in the United States 
was distributed in sufficient disproportion 
that those on the short end of the stick 
looked upon the Federal Government as 
an efficient device for redistributing the 
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Wealth, And those on the short end of the 
Stick were in sufficient number when, united 
& common purpose, they became the 
Majority at the elections. 
ever, today with the wealth more 
evenly distributed and certainly the Fed- 
eral taxload being placed primarily on the 
Overwhelming majority of the people instead 
or on the rich, it has become apparent that 
the Federal Government is no longer the 
efficient device for redistributing the wealth 
that it once was. At least the Federal Gov- 
ernment in bringing about redistribution is 
no longer redistributing from richer to 
Poorer, but in accordance with no recogniz- 
able formula, unless it 1s of one from those 
Who have learned to use political power to 
who have not learned to use political 
However, redistribution in accord- 
ance with such a formula is hardly one that 
Will gain the support of the majority of the 
Feople at the polls. Quite the contrary—as 
becomes more widely known that this 18 
the effect of Federal Government redistribu- 
Of wealth, the majority of the people 
Oppose the political philosophy of Fed- 
eral expenditures and Federal taxation, un- 
Peers as it has been to what the expendi- 
wi is for and unrelated to the efficiency 
th which Federal expenditures achieve the 
sought. 
What I have said here, if true, and I be- 
lleve it ts true, should be a source of great 
‘Ort to the medical profession in its fight 
Against what it has properly defined, in my 
Judgment, as socialized medicine, If what 
have said is true, then we can begin to dis- 
the question of Federal expenditures 
the basis upon which they should be dis- 
Sed and not upon the emotional and ir- 
tional basis of the past which springs from 
cultivated belief that almbst any Federal 
Weal tures meant a redistribution of the 
har th from those who have to those who 
e not, 
Aan re not said that the medical profes- 
pata has won its fight against the various 
jects to have the Federal Government 
federally collected taxes in the med- 
the field; I have merely stated that now 
Puhia el profession can have a rational 
of © debate on the merits and demerits 
will eral expenditures in these areas, They 
: no longer be fighting against a hidden 
Powerful emotion in the breasts of the 
looked, of the American people which 
of upon Federal expenditure as being 
3 Personal benfit inasmuch as they 
It ee the ones who paid for it. 
toda a3 be noted that the old New Dealers, 
to the reactionaries who want to go back 
and rigs days of spend and spend and tax 
bet „ Still use indigency as the vehicle 
tae Pa of their programs enacted into 
Years ough some of the younger, in 
» members of this reactionary crowd, 
has now mat indigency in the United States 


they one and tax and tax, The new vehicle 
It tp to employ is the fear of Russia. 
die zo Portant to realize that these mid- 
century reactionaries are not 80 
thinks in intelligence or 30 full of wistful 
Of kn Ai to construct their vehicle out 
auch a Possible pumpkin. There still is 
— thing as indigency and it is a real 
the Reem. There is such a thing as 
tion Gene threat. The important ques- 
Problem de ther they will be able to use the 
Fationall or the threat in such a way that 
that — — again gives way to emotion so 
why eral expenditures becomes synony- 
th solving the problem or the threat. 
ring? Bea bases question that this is occur- 
am certain if they sat and listened 
8 Congressional hearings and the 
el = te on these issues over the past 10 
ey would see this subtle switch on 
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the part of many of the same people from 
indigency to Russia, 

It is true that there is another emotion 
tied into Federal health programs—that is 
the emotion of all human beings to regard 
death and disease as a social and, even more 
important, a personal enemy. What must 
be done with this emotion is the same that 
must be done with these other human emo- 
tions. Channel it into the right direction 
and not let the neo-Federalists, the mid- 
20th century reactionaries I have previously 
referred to, make Federal expenditures sy- 
nonymous with fighting the enemy. I am 
afraid they have already made considerable 
advancement toward achieving the synony- 
mity. The enormous increases in the ap- 
propirations to the National Institutes of 
Health, in my judgment, rests primarily from 
their achieving this end. 

But, in meeting this problem, it is im- 
portant to realize that counteracting the 
emotion is only the first stage of action. 
Counteracting the emotion only puts us in 
a position of rationally debating the ques- 
tion of how does our society best meet the 
social enemy, disease and death? If not 
through Federal expenditures, how? 

Indigency, Russia, and disease. The 
quacks say the patent medicine Federal tax 
money, if taken in sufficient quantity and 
often enough, will cure all three and a num- 
ber of minor ailments as well. An analysis 
of this patent medicine reveals that it is 
heavily laden with opium and the well-being 
that seems to follow after immediate dosage 
stems from a deadening of the senses, not 
a deadening of that which alarmed and 
activated these warning senses. Opium is 
& valuable drug when used properly and 
under careful direction and, coming out of 
the metaphor, it is Important that we don’t 
condemn Federal spending per se simply 
because some of us see the damage it has 
caused and may cause. It is important only 
that we rationally consider when Federal 
spending can and should be used and when 
it should not be used. 

I want to discuss another public emotion 
which the doctors must face in dealing with 
the problems involved in the relationship of 
their profession to the Government. Now 
that the people are alerted to the dangers of 
inflation, they have become concerned with 
the cost items of the goods and services they 
purchase which go to make up the cost-of- 
living increases which they assume are 
identical with inflation. 

Indeed, the general public is not alone in 
considering cost-of-living increases as in- 
flation per se. Many professional economists 
seem to view the two phenomena as inter- 
changeable. I shall discuss the difference 
between the two with particular reference 
to medical costs. I am certain the 
medical profession is aware of the fact that 
the doctors, hospitals, pharmaceutical in- 
dustry and other industries related to health 
have become, to some extent, the béte noire 
of those who are now shouting about the 
cost-of-living increases. 

Indeed, the neo-federalists perversely 
use this increased cost item as a further 
argument to concentrate more power in the 
Federal Government. Nothing that will 
serve to increase the power of the Federal 
Government seems to escape their hungry 
eyes. They are in the forefront crying that 
the Federal Government has to regulate in 
some way or other these costs to keep them 
down. At the slightest indication of an 
economic disturbance they urge price con- 
trols. So effective have they been in their 
propaganda that in a recent Gallup poll the 
majority of people who, when asked which 
political party they thought was most con- 
cerned about keeping prices down, stated the 
Democratic Party over the Republican 
Party. The neo-federalists, being almost 
completely within the Democratic Party, can 
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claim credit for this Image through their 
propaganda in advocating price controls. 

Costs of hospitals, doctors, drugs, nursing 
service all have increased more rapidly since 
World War II than probably any other set of 
costs in the cost of living indexes. But costs 
are only one side of the coin. The other 
side of the coin is the quality of the product 
or the service one buys. In the cost of living 
index a day at a hospital is the same, whether 
the day was spent in 1920 or 1959. But does 
one get the same results for a day in the 
hospital in 1959 that one got in 1920? 
Hardly so. Improved equipment, medical 
knowledge, drugs, etc., mean that the aver- 
age stay in a hospital is quite a bit less, 
and the number of those who come from the 
stay on their own feet instead of in a box 
is considerably higher. Furthermore, the 
vast majority of our people utilize hospi- 
tals today when formerly it was almost a 
luxury reserved for people with adequate 
means and people located near the urban 
areas. 

Inflation in its economic sense means de- 
basing the currency. In theory, the same 
thing costs more because the dollar has 
changed its purchasing power. Increased 
cost of an item might be inflation, but it 
also might be the result of the quality of 
the item having been improved. If the 
item has been improved it is axiomatic that 
there has been some cost for that improve- 
ment. This cost will be refiected in the 
price of the item, or absorbed in the saving 
resulting from increased productivity in the 
manufacture and distribution of the item, 
or absorbed in the saving resulting from a 
greater quantity production of the item 
(which is similar to increased productivity). 

Undoubtedly there has been some saving 
in the human health industries resulting 
from increased productivity and from the 
efficiency gains of larger productions because 
more people buy health services these days. 
On the other hand, this is a field in which 
there has been a tremendous technological 
improvement. The rate of improvement has 
been so great that it can appropriately be 
called a revolution. Rapid economic growth 
of this sort (technological improvement) 
carries with it an increased amount of ob- 
solescence. Not just obsolete equipment and 
tools, but also obsolete human skills. Fur- 
thermore, rapid growth such as this is based 
upon increased research, development, and 
education. All of this costs considerably. 
It costs a great deal more at the time it is 
going on than the sayings resulting from 
increased productivity. This is the period in 
which we presently are. 

The question the public should be asking 
themselves about medical costs is not the 
question of what the increased cost is but, is 
what they are getting worth the cost, In the 
field of health I doubt if anyone, upon 
analysis, regrets the $10 a bottle we pay 
for one of the new mycins. Certainly, he 
could still buy a patent medicine for a dollar 
a bottle which makes even greater claims to 
health than the wonder drugs. But he 
spends the dollar, or either the $10, out of 
choice. 

So having discussed the factors which the 
advocates of socialized medicine have been 
using as arguments for their program, in- 
digency, Russia, disease and cost, and having 
pointed out that these are emotional and 
unreal arguments, the question still remains 
how does our society move ahead in com- 
bating the real problems ot indigency, Rus- 
sia, disease and costs? 

First of all, we must recognize that the 
path to attaining these goals are not in all 
instances the same path Indeed, the path 
to decreased costs is definitely going in a 
different direction from that of combating 
disease and staying ahead of Russia. Com- 
baing disease and staying ahead of Russia 
requires more, not less, technologicl advance- 
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ment. It requires more education, research 
and development and will bring in its wake 
more obsplescence, not less. All of these 
items are bound to increase costs and 80 
aggravate the problems of Indigency as well 
as the problems of cost. 

In respect to the first two goals, our so- 
ciety through the private hospitals, privately 
operated medical profession, the private 
pharmaceutical industry, the private nurs- 
tng profession, has done an amazing job over 
the past few decades. Never in the history 
of the world has there been such advance- 
ment in combating disease. I see no argu- 
ment or reason whatsoever for stating that 
we are not “going fast enough" in advance- 
ment through our present setup. Therefore, 
the arguments for more Federal expendi- 
tures in this area seem without foundation. 

Indeed, by going as fast as we have in this 
area we have aggravated the problems of cost 
and indigency. Our people now live 10 years 
longer due to the advancements in technol- 
ogy in the health field, but there has been 
little planning for financing the extra 10 
years our citizens now have. Indeed, when 
our people over 65 today were starting out 
their productive lives they based their sav- 
ings (consciously or unconsciously) upon the 
average life expectancy. Increased cost of 
living both from increased standard of living 
as well as unadulterated infiation has badly 
damaged what planning they could do en- 
tirely apart from the extra 10 years they un- 
expectedly have been called upon to finance. 

The Federal Government by its own de- 
fault in properly handling the fiscal affairs 
of the Nation has aggravated the problem 
almost as much as the technological ad- 
vancement has. The Federal Government's 
basic contribution to economic affairs is to 
maintain the dollar as an accurate measuring 
stick of human labor, ideas, and savings. I 
think before we call upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment to do anything more in the field of 
solving the problem of cost we need to call 
upon it to do its basic job to preserve the 
dollar as an accurate measuring stick, If the 
Federal Government does not do this, it is 
almost impossible to solve the problem of 
cost, 


The advocates of the Federal Government 
entering the field of solving the problem of 
increased cost claim that this must be done 
to spread the costs among all of our citizens. 
I asked the AFL-CIO representative at the 
recent hearings on the Forand bill what dif- 
ference there was between Federal Govern- 
ment insurance and private insurance. Al- 
though he had been spending a great deal 
of time testifying on the subject of the 
Forand bill, he suddenly discovered that he 
was taking time from other witnesses. He 
stated that he didn't think he had time to 
answer this question. 

Well, this is a basic question. What is the 
difference between spreading the risk 
through Federal insurance and spreading the 
risk through private insurance companies? 
Well, first of all, the private insurance com- 
panies must deal with people who can afford 
to pay for the insurance and, therefore, can- 
not be solving the problem of indigency. 
Should the problem of indigency become in- 
volved in the problems of spreading risk 
among the bulk of our citizens who are not 

t? 

I think not. In fact, by falling to sepa- 
rute the problem of indigency from the 
problems of insurance we damage our prog- 
ress in meeting both the problems of in- 
digency and the problems of cost. 

There Is a second difference between Fed- 
eral insurance and private insurance. 
Whichever sector of the society is used, Gov- 
ernment or private, an insurance program 
requires capital formation, There is only 
one way for the Government to acquire capl- 

that e But anytime 

provi e capital formation, 
it withdraws both the capital and the In- 
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surance operation itself from the tax base. 
It leaves the problem of future taxation 
more difficult. Furthermore, and possibly 
even more important, in insurance capital 
formation, the capital must be invested. 
Government cannot, or let's say, has not up 
to date, invested in anything other than its 
own securities. Private enterprise, on the 
other hand, properly invests in the economic 
growth of the society. The Government in- 
vestment is sterile as well as withdrawn from 
the tax base. 

Furthermore, there is a great danger in 
Government capital formation, A realiza- 
tion of the sterility of Government invest- 
ment in its own securities has stimulated 
the neofederalists, always looking as I have 
stated, for any argument to place more 
power in the hands of the Central Govern- 
ment, to suggest that they Invest in Federal 
public works bonds. Up to date, I have al- 
ways left this subject with the statement I 
leave it up to your imagination the compli- 
cations and economic damage that would 
result from the Government going into the 
investment fleld. I still leave it up to your 
imagination, but I am afraid the time is not 
far off when somebody is going to have to 
spell out in detail just what this damage 18. 
The neofederalists are pushing their theme. 

Iam satisfied that the private insurance 
companies have been doing a tremendous 
job in meeting the problem of spreading 
costs in the fleld of health. However, the 
job has not been sufficiently good to keep up 
with the needs resulting from the great 
technological revolution in the field of 
health. On the other hand, I believe we are 
reaching a plateau and future advancements 
will not be as great as those in the past. 
This will give us some chance for a breather. 
In all of the advancements in extending the 
length of life expectancy there has been no 
extension of the total life span of man. It 
still remains around 115 years. All of the 
advancement has been in the area of hav- 
ing more men and women approximate the 
goal of 115 years. Death rather than disease 
is the social enemy. But now that death 
is being unmasked, the philosophers are 
again raising questions as to whether death 
is the social enemy we have all assumed it Is. 
We have made these assumptions in direct 
conflict with the religion we profess which 
does not regard death as a social enemy. 
Sudden death through accident or disease, 
yes, but acident and disease are the enemies, 
not death. 

Finally, I come to the question of in- 
digency, I was greatly impressed with the 
testimony of the AMA representatives at the 
Forand hearing when they pointed out that 
inadequate health services were peculiar on 
a geographical basis, not on a basis of hu- 
man chronology. In other words, where 
there were inadequate hospitals and doctors’ 
care, all persons regardless of age felt the 
brunt of this inadequacy, not just the aged. 
Where the medical facilities were good in a 
community, all the community benefited 
from these good facilities, regardless of age. 

This, to my mind, quite clearly points out 
that treating indigency on the basis of age 
is a wrong way to attack the problem. For 
this reason, the Forand bill which does seek 
to treat Inability to pay for health facilities 
on the basis of age la basically in error. It 
will hurt rather than help in treating the 
problem of indigency. Furthermore, as I 
have previously suggested, because the 
Forand bill mixes indigency up with spread- 
ing the costs of those who are not indigent, 
it hurts the solution of indigency and it also 
hurts the solution of the cost problems 
which the 98 percent not indigent have. 

Indigency should not be proliferated ac- 
cording to age or according to health, hous- 
ing, education, food, or anything else that 
is a human necessity or human want, If a 
person is indigent, that person is in need of 
whatever housing, health, food, and love and 
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affection, too, possibly. Indigency must be 
dealt with on an individual basis and it 
must not be confused with other social prob- 
lems, else it will damage the solution of 


“these other social problems and not be 


helped itself. What are the causes of in- 
digency? It can be community indigency or 
it can be individual indigency. The two are 
separate problems and likewise should not 
be confused if we wish to solve them, Com- 
munity indigency is largely a problem of 
economics and should be kept in the field of 
economics for solution. The Federal Gov- 
ernment can be of real assistance in solving 
the problem of community indigency, but 
primarily by working on the economic 
climate not through direct intervention. 
Direct intervention can create more prob- 
lems than it solves. 

Individual indigency is a separate thing 
and we must ponder over it more than we 
have. Jesus said the poor shall be always 
with us. I belleve I understand what he 
meant and it wasn’t community poverty he 
was referring to. I believe he was referring 
to the poor of mind or those poor in talents. 
We do have and always will have many peo- 
ple with IQ's below 90. People who are 
capable of mingling in society appearing to 
be as normal as anyone else in the socicty 
and yet, due to their poverty in human 
talents, a prey to anyone who would take 
advantage of them. I believe the poor must 
be cared for on an individual rather than 
upon a political basis. Administering to the 
poor has always been a great weapon for 
politicians in controlling elections. Admin- 
istering to the poor should be a matter of 
charity, not politics, and I use the word 
charity in its finest sense. 

I believe the poor, or the problem of in- 
dividual indigency should be left essentially 
to our community chest agencies, to our 
churches. Government can help the in- 
digent through the medium of these private 
agencies, 8 

Fortunately, the problem of community 
indigency is being solved in the United 
States. There is much still to be done, but 
I believe our society is getting on top of 
this problem. The problems of human in- 
digency are by no means beyond the abilities 
of the 98 percent of our people who are not 
individually indigent to care for. To do 
this, we must keep our thinking straight 
and keep the problems of the poor from be- 
ing confused with other problems. 

Much needs to be done in the field of 
health, but much ts being done. The goose 
which produces the golden eggs must be 
nourished and cherished. Impatience and 
greed which the neo-Federalists exhibit and 
only in death and no more golden eggs- 


Balancing the Budget and Reducing the 
National Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
means of calling to the attention of MY 
colleagues that I have introduced House 
Joint Resolution 656 which proposes an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to the balancing 
of the budget. 

Similar legislation, I should explain. 
has just been introduced in the Senate 
by the Senator from New Hampshire 
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(Mr, Ermces], the Senator from Ne- 
1 (Mr. Curtis], and the Senator 
rom Virginia [Mr. BYED], 
Proposal if adopted and made a 
PAT of the Constitution would end Fed- 
5 Geficit financing or, to put it an- 
5 er way, it would establish a policy of 
balanced annual budget with a net 
eae reduction in the national debt of 
ot less than $500 million a year. The 
amendment would require that Congress 
ey adjourn until provision has been 
2 ade to balance the Government's an- 
ual revenue with its annual expendi- 
— plus a minimum payment on the 
oth onal debt. In the event of war or 
slo er grave emergency under the provi- 
2 of this proposed amendment to the 
stitution, by vote of Congress opera- 
tion of the balanced budget and reduc- 
of debt could be suspended. 
an Previous remarks to the House, I 
ve pointed out that paying off the na- 
debt takes less taxpayers’ dollars 
year than continuing and paying 
est over a period of 100 years. 
Sorts of suggestions have been 
© to stiffen the backbone of Congress 
nent Members to either vote for 
malle or to vote for reduced appro- 
that ons, The only workable answer 
J ser Can envisage is embodied in House 
Write Resolution 656 because it would 
and the policy into the Constitution 
tory. make fiscal responsibility manda- 
ane is a plan in which every young 
cate 1 has a vital interest. I dedi- 
In cal to the grandchildren of America, 
Meta dition, let me add, it would assure 
Ty in our forthcoming economic 
T gle with communism. 
and Sung athe Members in both House 
join in support of this 
important proposal. 5 


Fair Labor Standards Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


In OF PENNSYLVANIA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursđay, March 17, 1960 


Mr. DENT. Mr. 
Sub : Speaker, while the 
stu, e of which I am a member is 


Ww 
12 ans Maximum hour law it might 
to have in the Recorp pertinent 
Aine’ data pertaining to the subject. 
2 aoe Problem assured of some ac- 
5 Session, I believe the following 
M rmation to be invaluable to the 
> Embers of Congress: 
“Ae eT ON THE Fam Lamon STANDARDS 
BY THE AFL-CIO DEPARTMENT OF 
ace 
© Fair Labor 8 
In tandards Act (wage-hour 
Fahl should be revised to (1) extend its 
tecta age to millions of workers now not pro- 
to e (2) increase the minimum wage 
Severs] of nto, This sheet lists brief 
followin, the basic background facts. The 
E pages present additional details. 
85 z EXTENSION OF COVERAGE 
ow many workers? 80 20 million 
w me 
Orkers are not now covered, but about 11 


the extension of the minimum 
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million of them are in small business or 
purely intrastate operations essentially out- 
side the scope of Federal law. The remain- 
ing nearly 9 million should be covered. 

Why? They are largely in industries with 
low wages or excessive hours, They need the 
protection of fair labor standards. Over 3 
million of them are today being paid less 
than $1.25 an hour. 

Who are they? They are mainly workers 
in large firms or in certain specially exempted 
operations. The largest group are some 414 
million workers in large retail firms. Details 
on the different groups are on the following 
Pages. 

What bill would meet the need? The 
Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill (S. 1046 and 
H.R. 4488) has been endorsed by the AFL- 
CIO. It would extend coverage of the wage- 
hours law to cover 744 million workers, 

INCREASE IN MINIMUM WAGE TO $1.25 
Current minimum outdated 

The existing minimum of $1 an hour, en- 
acted 4 years ago, should be updated to keep 
in step with rises in wage advances received 
by most of the country’s workers, the cost of 
living and increases in the Nation’s produc- 
tivity. 

Current minimum inadequate 

The $1 minimum is not enough to permit 
a decent American standard of living. Moral 
and social considerations require a more 
adequate minimum, 

Increase would benefit the economy 

An increased minimum wage would pro- 
vide increased buying power for low-income 
families and thereby generate needed in- 
creases in business activity and employment, 

Extension of coverage—overall picture 
Number of 
workers 
Now covered by FLSA.....-.-..- 24, 000, 000 


Not covered because in intra- 
state or small business 
Agricultural workers on large 


To be covered by Kennedy- 
Morse-Roosevyelt bill. 7, 600, 000 


Total not covered 20, 000, 000 


Speclal separate legislation is to be con- 
sidered on extending coverage to farm- 
workers. 

? This does not include certain other groups 
also uncovered: (1) proprietors, self-em- 
ployed and unpaid family labor, (2) Govern- 
ment employees, and (3) executive, profes- 
sional, and administrative employees. 


WHO WILL BE COVERED BY KENNEDY-MORSE- 
ROOSEVELT BILL 

The more than 734 million workers who 
would be brought under the FLSA by the 
Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill are largely (a) 
employees of farge firms in industries (nota- 
bly retail and services) which have escaped 
inclusion under the act so far, and (b) em- 
ployees in parts of industries which have held 
on to special exemptions (such as logging 
and canning) or which have succeeded avoid- 
ing coverage because of the acts restricted 
definition of coverage (as in the case of 
wholesale trade). 

About 60 percent of the workers to be 
covered are in retail trade. Some 25 percent 
are in hotels, laundries and other services, 
wholesale trade, and construction. The re- 
mainder are in such varied industries as 
logging, local transit, taxicab, telephone, and 
water transportation. 

The Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill would 
cover them by (1) changing certain unduly 
narrow definitions of coverage; (2) speci- 
fically including large enterprises in certain 
industries; and (3) eliminating various ex- 
emptions. 
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The large retall and service enterprises to 
which the bill would extend coverage are 
those which do $500,000 or more annual busi- 
ness (or if they do over $50,000 business with 
industrial customers). So-called “mom-and- 
pop” shops are also explicitly excluded; 
smaller retail and service firms would remain 
uncovered. 


WHY COVERAGE SHOULD BE EXTENDED 


Denial of legal protection has meant that 
many uncovered workers are pald pitifully 
low wages or are required to work excessive 
hours without overtime pay, Their wage 
and hours standards have lagged far behind 
those of the economy as a whole. 

Of the over 7½ million workers to whom 
the Kennedy-Morse- Roosevelt bill would ex- 
tend coverage, about 3 million still are paid 
less than $1.25 an hour, 

Theoretically, uncovered workers are (a) 
in small local operations and (b) are sup- 
posed to be protected by State minimum 
wage laws. 

Actually, (a) many of them are not in tiny 
enterprises but in large retail, service, and 
other corporations which can well meet the 
national minimum wage and hours stand- 
ards and (b) the States have with few ex- 
ceptions been unable or unwilling to provide 
adequate minimum wage protection for 
workers not covered by the Federal law. 


SUMMARY OF GROUPS OF WORKERS COVERED BY 
KENNEDY-MORSE-ROOSEVELT BILL 


The following is a brief listing of specific 
groups of workers not now covered by the 
FLSA who would be brought under its pro- 
tection by the Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill, 


Retail trade: $ 
Not now covered by FLSA...... 8, 920, 000 
Covered by Kennedy-Morse- 
Roosevelt bin. 4, 500, 000 


Special exemption for retailers and the 
present definitions of interstate commerce 
now exclude some 97 percent of retall workers 
from coverage. 

The Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill would 
cover workers in large retail companies. It 
defines large retail enterprises as those with 
annual sales of $500,000 or more (or which 
have $50,000 annual sales to industrial cus- 
tomers). 


Hotels: 
Not now covered by FLSA-..-.-~ ~ 461,000 
Covered by Kennedy-Morse- 
Roosevelt bill ------ 240, 000 


Hotels now have the same exemptions as 
retailers, regardless of their size. The Ken- 
nedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill would extend 
coverage to about half of all hotel workers 
by applying the FLSA to large hotel opera- 
tions, those which do an annual business of 
$500,000 or more (which would mean an 
average of $1,400 every day). 


Wholesale trade: 
Not now covered by FLSA_-.--.--- 
Covered by Kennedy-Morse-Roose- 
welt dn S aisan 270,000 


Over two-thirds of the Nation’s wholesale 
workers are already covered by the act, but 
the present restricted definition of interstate 
commerce excludes the orare; bien Spanne 

oposed by the Kennedy-Morse-Roosev: 
bi would Bang protection to about a third 
of those now excluded, - 


Laundries and dry cleaning: 
Not now 8 N eee 522, 000 
Covered by Kennedy-Morse-. -= 
velt b =. 210, 000 
Laundries now have the same exemption 
as retailers. The Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt 
bill would extend coverage to workers in the 
large commercial and industrial laundries 
and cleaners, those which do $250,000 or more 
annual business or those with industrial 
business at least equal to 15 percent of their 
volume. The small home laundry and the 


. 
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neighborhood dry cleaner would continue 
exempt. 


Construction: 
Not now covered by FL SA 
Covered by Kennedy-Morse- 
Roosevelt bill 1,205,000 


The present acts coverage of construction 
workers is limited mainly to work on facili- 
ties used in Interstate commerce. The Ken- 
nedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill would cover con- 
struction firms which do annual business of 
$50,000 or more, 


Logging: 
Not now covered by FLSA.-...... 86,000 
Covered by Kennedy-Morse-Roose- 


1, 616, 000 


The present act. exempt logging firms with 
12 or fewer employees, supposedly because 
such small companies could not otherwise 
compete with large companies. In practice 
this exemption for small firms has been 
used by large ones to evade the purpose of 
the law: they have subcontracted their work 
to small, uncovered firms instead of giving 
it to their covered workers. 

The Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill would 
correct this evasion by eliminating the ex- 
emption and thereby covering all logging 
employees. 
` Telephone exchanges: 

Not now covered by FL 8A 
Covered by Kennedy-Morse-Roose- 
welt inn 5 (@) 


2The Labor Department has estimated 
that 47,000 telephone operators are exempt. 
The communications workers estimate that 
22,000 are exempt. A major proportion 
would be covered by the Kennedy-Morse- 
Roosevelt bill. 

The original FLSA did not exempt any 
telephone operators. In 1939, the law was 
amended to exempt operators working in 
exchanges with less than 500 stations and in 
1949 the exemption was extended with 750 
stations. Large independent companies have 
taken adyantage of the exemption. 

The Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill would 
Modify this exemption to apply only where 
telephone service is provided through a 
switchboard located in the operator’s home, 


Seafood processing: 


Not now covered by FSA 22, 000 
Covered by Kennedy-Morse-Roose- 
PS | WR Gee See ee 22, 000 


The present act covers fish canning work- 
ers but exempts other fish processing 
workers. The Kennedy-More-Roosevelt bill 
would eliminate this differing treatment by 
covering all seafood processing workers. 

Other uncovered groups: 

the other uncovered groups to 
which the Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill 
would extend coverage are workers in mis- 
cellaneous service industries (365,000 work- 
ers), financial firms (120,000), newspapers 
(17,000), water transportation (100,000), 
transit (65,000), taxicabs (50,000), miscella- 
neous manufacturing (100,000), and miscel- 
laneous transportation and warehousing 
(110,000). 

INCREASE IN MINIMUM WAGE TO $1.25 
Current minimum outdated 


The present $1 an hour minimum lags 
behind the times in many respects. An in- 
crease to at least $1.25 is needed to up-date it. 

(1) General wage movements: The mini- 
mum should be raised to keep pace with ad- 
vances in the wage structure generally. In 
1949, when the minimum was put at 75 cents, 
the average hourly pay for industrial workers 
was $1.40, so that there was a gap of 65 cents 

one. minimum at the average. 

years since then, the minimum 
ed hates. aloes 25 cents to 81, while 
verag u 
The gap is now 81 19. P 79 cents, to $2.19. 
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Even an increase In the minimum to $1.25 
would only reduce the gap to 94 cents ($1.25 
minimum as against $2.19 average), a gap 
still substantially larger than in 1949. 

(2) Cost of living and productivity: The 
$1 minimum has also fallen out of date be- 
cause of increases in the cost of living and 
advances in national productivity. 

If Congress does nothing more than merely 
adjust the minimum to take account of cost- 
of-living rises and national productivity 
movements, it would have to raise the mini- 
mum to about $1.25. 

From mid-1955, when Congress enacted the 
$1 minimum, until January 1959, the cost of 
living has increased 8.2 percent. On pro- 
ductivity, the U.S. Labor Department has 
calculated the annual rate of productivity 
improvement in postwar years as 3.4 percent 
to 3.9 percent. Applying the annual rate 
compounded for the 4 years 1955-59, the 
allowance for national productivity advances 
would be 14.3 percent to 16.6 percent. 

Applying the cost of living change ($1 
times 8.2 percent equals $1.082) and the pro- 
ductivity trend (81.082 times 143 percent 
equals 81.237 and times 16.6 percent equals 
$1.262) the $1 minimum should be adjusted 
to about $1.25. 

It should be noted that in major higher- 
wage industries, this rise in the cost of living 
has meant compensating wage adjustments 
of over 18 cents, and increases to share in 
productivity advances over the same period 
have been over 26 cents, to make a total of 
44 cents an hour, as compared to the 25 
cents increase involved in raising the mini¢ 
mum to $1.25. 

Current minimum inadequate 

The objective of the minimum wage law 
is to enable a “standard of living necessary 
for the health, efficiency, and general wel- 
being of workers.” The present 61 mini- 
mum is far short of this standard, 

For a full year’s work of 2,000 hours, the 
$1 minimum means $2,000, which is less 
than the minimum income estimated by 
various States as necessary for a minimum 
living standard for a single self-supporting 
woman with no dependents. The State of 
Washington's calculations, for example, in- 
dicate that at least $2,900 a year is now 


nec for a single woman's minimum 
budget. This is $1.45 an hour for a full 
year. 


The income needed to support a family 
decently is of course larger. The Labor 
Department's “City Worker's Family 
Budget,“ which measures how much 18 
needed for a “modest but adequate” stand- 
ard of living for a family of four, indicates 
that $2.25 an hour is necessary for such 
a standard. 

Moral and social considerations require 
that the $1 minimum be raised. Decent 
family life is all but impossible on such 


a minimum or if several members of a fam- 


ily are forced to work in order to eke out 
á mere subsistence for the family. 
Moreover, low wages are a drain on so- 
ciety. Low income and its miseries breed 
disease, slums, and degraded living, crime, 
and other social ills, the costs of which 
are borne by the public. An Increased min- 
imum wage is a significant element in 
combatting such social problems, 
INCREASE WOULD BENEFIT THE ECONOMY 


A higher minimum wage would also bene- 
fit the Nation economically. It would pro- 
vide increased buying power for low-income 
families. It would mean enlarged markets 
for consumer goods, increased business ac- 
tivity for small retailers and for the econ- 
omy as a whole. 

This type of boost for economic activity 
would aid the recovery from the 1957-58 
economic recession and help provide job 
opportunities to reduce the present high 
level of unemployment. 
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A Proposal To Establish Clinics for 
Narcotic Addicts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill which provides 
for Federal assistance to the States for 
the establishment and operation of out- 
patient clinics for narcotic addicts. 
These clinics would follow the British 
practice with regard to the gradual re- 
duction method of the treatment and the 
furnishing of narcotics to persons whose 
addiction seems incurable. 

Much has been said and written about 
the narcotic problem in this country, but 
we are no nearer a solution of it today 
then we have ever been. The illicit 
traffic in narcotics seems to increase from 
year to year, despite the fact that the 
Federal Narcotics Bureau and its agents 
are conducting a relentless fight ag 
drug smugglers, peddlers, and pushers. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to cite somę 
interesting statistics which give us a pic- 
ture—though not a pretty pic 
this problem. These are official figures 
taken from testimony presented to the 
Subcommittee on Treasury-Post Office 
Departments Appropriations of the 
House Appropriations Committee at its 
hearings on January 26, 1960, by Dr. 
H. J. Anslinger, the Commissioner of 
Narcotics, and his immediate assistants- 

The total number of active narcotic 
addicts in the country as of December 31. 
1959, was reported to be 45,391, divided 
as follows: 


— 
They are divided into age groups 95 


follows: 

- Percent 
Under 21 years — 1,743 3.8 
21 do 80 en 24,343 53.6 
31 to 40 year — 14,058 31.0 
Over 40 year „ —— 5,247 11.6 


On page 145 of the hearings cited 
above is a list of the number of addicts 
in all the States, from which I quote the 
following: 


Other States with a fairly large num- 
ber of addicts are: Texas, 1,566; District 
of Columbia, 1,116; Missouri, 1,030; New 
Jersey, 892; Ohio, 619; Pennsyl 
557; Louisiana, 434. 

I might add that the exact number 
addicts in the country is not known. 
has usually been estimated at about 

“69,000, based on the number of persons 
who have been in contact with law“ 
enforcement agencies. Dr. Charles Wi- 
nick, secretary of the National Ad 
Council on Narcotics, has cited one au 


of 


1960 


thority who estimates “that there are 
ta addicts who have not been in con- 
ot with the law for every one who has.” 
© noted sociologist, Prof. Alfred R. 
th €smith, points out the interesting 
ough regrettable fact that “even if one 
n the minimum estimate of addic- 
on given— namely, the 60,000 figure 
there appear to be more drug users in the 
hited States than in all the rest of the 
€stern World combined.” 
This is a very sad commentary on our 
8 and civilization. Why should 
United States, which has the highest 
$ d of living in the world, have such 
2 large number of drug addicts? Of 
ag I am especially perturbed over 
fact that nearly half of the addicts 
the country are in New York State. 
ls ere are we falling down on the job? 
it our approach to the whole prob- 
2 t is wrong? Is it the treatment 
lack of treatment that constitutes a 
or shir Should we place the em- 
on as we are presently doing, 
5 institutions? If institutions, what 
Should it be—hospitals, clinics?” 
don Speaker, I am no sociologist and 
fie not consider myself an expert in the 
geld of narcoties. My interest in this 
on A from the time when I served 
ork e as a city magistrate in New 
Where a number of narcotics cases 
formate my attention. Much of my in- 
the li on comes from reading some of 
with tetature in this field, discussions 
attorn ormer colleagues on the bench, 
ly im eys, and others. I was particularly 
pressed with a book on this subject 
very d Live in Shadow,” written by my 
chief pre friend, Judge John M. Murtagh, 
collabo, ty magistrate of New York, in 
166 ration with Sara Harris. On page 
dans the book we read: 
8 their own transgressions, and ex- 
the — * decent sentiments toward addicts, 
orcement agencies vigorously demand 
against 2 Penalties and ever stiffer laws 
accomplish ction. What can they hope to 
Punit with their stiffer laws? After all, 
drug propio > Probibitory approach to the 
the Gaitee has been the official policy of 
country 5 States for 40 years. No other 
dealing eee world has been so sadistic in 
Addicts in th addicts. Still there are more 
the n United States today than in 
more ee countries combined, 
than in all of e oras in New York City 


ent ae Murtagh believes that our pres- 
should cy is ill conceived and that we 
am Mee a change in attitude. I 
In 1 881 inclined to agree with him. 
Bogus la Congress Passed the so-called 
ag 3 W which increased penalties 
Alties deen otis violators, but the pen- 
N to be hurting more the addicts 
Should fas dope racketeers. Our aim 
e big to break up the drug rings, 
While the ors and the illicit dealers, 
of the ose who are themselves victims 
sible Bude A peel 1 in every pos- 
E, rehabilitated. 7 5 

h now we have only two Federal 
oe in the whole country for treat- 
cotie addicts, one at Lexington, 

and the other at Fort Worth, Tex., 
2.500 e facilities for less than 
dicts. The only other narcotics 


— 
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hospital in the country is Riverside Hos- 
pital in New York City, which can ac- 
commodate about 180 addicts and is used 
exclusively for those under 21 years of 
age. Oddly enough, New York State, 
with 45.7 percent of all active narcotic 
addicts in the country, does not have a 
single rehabilitation center for the treat- 
ment of adult victims. It is well worth 
noting that the great majority of these 
people are never rehabilitated because 
the State courts cannot commit New 
York residents to Federal institutions. 

Mr. Speaker, it is high time that we 
begin to recognize the drug addict what 
he really is, namely, a sick person who is 
badly in need of help and medical treat- 
ment, and not as a criminal who is to be 
thrown into jail and left there to rot. 
In other words, let us rightly consider it 
as a medical problem and separate it 
from the criminal phase of the overall 
problem. Let us provide the medical 
care and the rehabilitation for those who 
are themselves victims, and we shall be 
in a better position to check the whole 
problem, including the criminal phase 
of it. 

Many experts in this field have in re- 
cent years called for the establishment 
of clinics to help in the care and rehabil- 
itation of drug addicts by dispensing 
drugs, either free or at low cost, to those 
who cannot do without them. Commis- 
sioner Anslinger, however, is opposed to 
this experiment on the ground it would 
not work, citing an experience back in 
1919. The fact is that that experience 
was of brief duration, but, even at that, 
some of the clinics were showing good 
results, yet the Treasury Department 
closed them all in 1924. “ 

Since then 36 years have gone by and 
the Treasury Department has not 
changed its position in the matter. In 
the meantime, the number of addicts in 
the country has grown, the problem is 
greater than ever, and we are still pur- 
suing the policy of jail treatment instead 
of a policy of medical treatment. I be- 
lieve it is time for Dr. Anslinger and the 
Bureau of Narcotics to reconsider its 
stand on clinics, in the light of events 
since then, in the light of the seriousness 
of the problem, in the light of experiences 
abroad. 

Let us look at the situation in Great 
Britain. ‘There are no specialized insti- 
tutions there for addicts. Treatment 
may be obtained in some public hospi 
and several private nursing homes. An 
addict may obtain his supplies for the 
price of 1 shilling—about 14 cents—per 
prescription from a registered medical 
practitioner. One would think there 
would be wholesale abuse under this kind 
of a system, but how widespread is nar- 
cotic addiction in Britain? In its an- 
nual report to the United Nations Nar- 
cotic Commission, Britain reported in 
1956 a total of 359 known addicts. The 
year before the total was 335. Wash- 
ington, D.C, has more than three times 
as many drug addicts as all of Britain, 
while New York has 58 times as many. 
The United States has about three times 
the population of Britain, but more than 
125 times the number of narcotic addicts. 
We should give serious thought to these 
facts. 
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Judge Murtagh in his book raises these 
questions: 

Is there really anything in the moral law 
that suggests that we cannot ease the misery 
and suffering of an addict by the temporary, 
or if medically indicated, the continued ad- 
ministration of limited quantities of drugs? 
Indeed is it not rather a violation of the 
moral law to deny the addict the solace and 
comfort of the medical practitioner and 
thereby drive him into the hands of the 
underworld? 


I think the answer to these questions 
is obvious. I am firmly convinced that 
if we establish clinics to treat the addicts 
and to give them limited quantities of 
drugs under medical care, we could cer- 
tainly make considerable headway to- 
ward a diminution of this problem and 
toward eventual elimination of the drug 
menace which is threatening our youth 
in the larger cities, 

Another achievement would be that 
we would be well on the road to driving 
out the racketeers and their billion-dol- 
lar racket which is thriving on human 
misery. This could be done by taking the 
profits out of the illicit drug trade and 
making it impossible for the racketeers 
to push their poisonous wares, because 
the addicts would no longer be dependent 
upon their mercies and would get the 
necessary help through legalized clinics, 

Mr. Speaker, it is because of all these 
facts and reasons cited above that I am 
introducing a bill to establish clinics for 
drug addicts, somewhat along the British 
practice for narcotic treatment though 
not their system which is exclusively in 
the hands of the medical profession. My 
bill provides for the establishment of 
“narcotic addition clinics” for the treat- 
ment of addicts on an outpatient basis. 
Under this system, drugs would be made 
available under medical supervision to 
two types of addicts: First, to those who 
are capable of leading a fairly normal 
and useful life as long as they are forced 
to take a certain drug but not otherwise; 
second, to those who are undergoing 
treatment for addiction by the gradual 
reduction method. 

The bill calls for an appropriation of 
$5 million for the coming year to be used 
as grants-in-aid to States for the con- 
struction and operation of such clinics, 
These grants are to be made to the States 
on the basis of their addict population, 
financial need, and State effort. The 
States receiving such grants will be re- 
quired to provide an equal amount of 
funds for the same purpose. In other 
words, this is to be a joint Federal-State 
endeavor. The bill also provides that 
the Surgeon General shall have the au- 
thority to make grants to the individual 
States on the basis of regulations pre- 
scribed by him in consultation with State 
health authorities. 

Of special concern to me is the safe- 
guarding of the youth of our country. 
Young people will not become victims of 
the racketeers and be subjected to their 
solicitation if those already tainted can 
be treated at the clinics, turned into use- 
ful citizens and prevented from becoming 
habitues of the drug habit. My bill 
aims to prevent drug addiction of youths 
by removing the profit motive in narcotic 
trafficking by racketeers. 
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Mr. Speaker, it is my view that adop- 
tion of this bill will help to curtail the 
havoc being created in thousands of fam- 
ilies where some member becomes the 
victim of dope peddlers. If we can suc- 
ceed in eliminating the profit motiye 
from the drug market, even partially, we 
will have made great progress on the 
road toward eventual curtailment and 
elimination of this dreaded menace. I 
urge the committee to give early and 
very serious consideration to this meas- 
ure, 


Irvine C. Porter Presented Rifle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, an elabo- 
rately engraved and gold-inlgid rifle 
bearing the serial number 1,000,000 was 
presented by President Joseph V. Falcon, 
of the Savage Arms Corp., at Chicopee 
Falls., Mass., to President Irvine C. Por- 
ter, of the National Rifle Association of 
America, during a luncheon yesterday at 
the Sheraton Park Hotel here in Wash- 
ington. 

This rifle, which will become part of 
the permanent firearms collection at the 
National Rifle Association headquarters 
in Washington, commemorates produc- 
tion of the millionth Savage model 99 
lever-actlon big-game rifle, invented in 
1893 by Arthur W. Savage. 

Among those witnessing the presenta- 
tion was a 62-year-old gentleman, Lucien 
Dugre, of Chicopee Falls, who had helped 
to produce this one millionth rifle for 
Savage Arms Corp. Mr. Dugre is the 
oldest Savage Arms employee in point of 
service, having been with the corpora- 
tion for 47 years. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I ask that the 
speeches of Mr. Falcon and Mr. Porter 
be printed in the Appendix. 

REMARKS BY MR. JOSEPH V. FALCON, PRESIDENT 
Savace ARMS Corp. 

President Porter and distinguished guests, 
we at Savage welcome you today and ap- 
preclate deeply your joining us to celebrate 
this milestone in the history of the Savage 
Arms Corp., the manufacture of our millionth 
Savage 99. 

We are especially grateful, Mr. Porter, to 
you and the National Rifle Association for 
cooperating with us In commemorating this 
event. 

This cooperation is altogether fitting when 
we consider the aims and goals of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association as stated each month 
on the masthead of their official journal, 
the American Rifleman. This reads, in part: 

“The NRA's purposes are to educate and 
train citizens of good repute in the safe and 
efficient handling of firearms; to foster a 
knowledge of small arms and the ability to 
use them among members of law-enforce- 
ment agencies and the armed services, and 
all other citizens who would be subject to 
service in the event of war; to promote social 
Welfare and public safety, law and order, and 
the national defense. Membership In NRA is 


Available to any reputable citizen of the 
Vajted States.” 
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These are exemplary goals. They are goals 
to which we et Savage and the users of our 
products—many of whom are NRA mem- 
bers—can heartily subscribe, In fact, the 
Savage 99—a sporting rifle for civilian sports- 
men—could have been developed and have 
enjoyed such outstanding success only in a 
society of free men, whose right to bear arms 
is unimpaired. 

This rifle is part of the American tradition 
of recreational shooting—a tradition based 
on the premise that the lawful ownership of 
firearms must not be denied American citi- 
zens of good repute, so long as they con- 
tinue to use such arms for lawful purposes, 

Charlie DuBuisson has touched upon some 
of the highlights of the history of the 99. 
Vice President Jack Knode has spoken of a 
few aspects of its manufacture. 

I believe the deep significance underlying 
the production of the millionth Savage 99 
is especially apparent to all of us here today, 
as well as to Americans, generally. The 
millionth 99 perhaps is indicative of im- 
portant basic values in the life of Americans. 

The 99 was designed by an American and 
has always been made in America. Produc- 
tion of 1 million 89's has been made pos- 
sible because of our American way of life 
in which management and labor work side 
by side for mutual benefit. If I may put it 
another way, the Savage 99 is the result of 
the happy combination of American inven- 
tiveness and craftsmanship which flourishes 
under our free enterprise system. 

Production of the one-millionth 99 rifle is 
an event of considerable importance to us at 
Savage. Beyond this, we feel that it is a 
landmark in the American sporting arms in- 
dustry. The lever action rifle, of which the 
99 Is one outstanding example, is a type 
Indigenous to this country, It was designed 
and built by Americans for the needs and 
preferences of American sportsmen, That 
the 99 is known and respected the world over 
reflects credit on the entire American sport- 
ing arms industry. 

With this in mind, we at Savage are proud 
and happy that the one-millionth 99 will be 
in the care of such an outstanding and rep- 
resentative organization as the National 
Rifle Association of America. 

President Porter, on behalf of the Savage 
Arms Corp., I present to you the one-mil- 
lionth production model of the Savage 99. 
It is most appropriate that this symbolic 
model be presented to the National Rifle 
Association of America to become a part of its 
historic collection at national headquarters 
here in our Nation's Capital, 

REMARKS By IRVINE C. PORTER, Prestpoent Na- 

TIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION, UPON RECEIVING 

THE MILLIONTH SAVAGE MODEL 99 RIFLE 


Mr. Chairman, president of Savage, dis- 
tinguished guests, and friends of NRA, this 
is, indeed, a historic occasion, and those of 
us from the National Rifle Association, who 
are privileged to be here today, are deeply 
grateful to Savage Arms Corp. for making 
this event possible. 

I agree with you that the production of the 
millionth model 99 Savage rifle represents a 
landmark in American sporting arms indus- 
try, and that it does truly indicate that 
which Is possible under the system of free 
enterprise which now exists in our country. 

The production of the millionth model 99 
by Savage points the way for America in the 
years ahead. What has been done in the past 
by vigorous and enterprising men in a free 
country charts with more than reasonable 
certainty what can and likely will be done 
in the future under such a system. 

The constitutional right of law-abiding 
citizens to keep and bear arms is a sub- 
stantial and integral part of that system. 
This fact is important to Savage. It Is like- 
wise important to the National Rifle Associa- 
tion and it is basically important to this 
country. 
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Any Inroads which are made on this right, 
however slight, circumscribe and undermine 
the ability of the people to protect and 
maintain the system of free enterprise under 
which it has been possible for Savage to de- 
velop, manufacture, and sell a million rifes 
of this particular model. 

If this right had not existed in this coun- 
try, it is reasonably certain that we would 
not have had the privilege of participating in 
this memorable event today. Likewise, it is 
certain that if this right is nullified or de- 
stroyed in the future, it will be difficult, if 
not impossible, for America to long there- 
after remain free. 

I am happy and delighted, therefore, on 
behalf of the National Rifle Association, its 


‘officers and members, to accept from you and 


Savage Arms Corp., the millionth model 99 
leyer-action rife produced by your company, 
This rifie will become a part of the collection 
of historic firearms maintained by the Na- 
tional Rifle Association at its national head- 
quarters in the Capital City of a great race 
of people known as the free and the brave. 


We've Got To Have Junior Colleges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
long regarded the junior college idea as 
one important approach to our Nation’s 
growing educational needs, particularly 
at the post-high school level. In this 

and in the preceding Congress 
I introduced legislation to provide assist- 
ance to the States in expanding their sys- 
tems of community junior colleges. My 
bill, H.R. 967, is currently before the 
Special Education Subcommittee of the 
House Education and Labor Committee. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to insert in the Recorp the following edi- 
torial on the subject of junior colleges 
which appeared recently in the East 
Oregonian, published in Pendleton, Oreg., 
March 8, 1960: 

We've Gor To Have Junton COLLEGES 


“He went to Oregon State College. He 
flunked out there. Then he went to Eastern 
Oregon College, He learned to study there 
and got good grades, Now he is back at Ore- 
gon State and he isn't having a bit of 
trouble.“ The young man’s mother told that 
story recently. We hear it frequently, the 
only alterations being she“ instead of “he,” 
ess oe Oregon College” instead of 

What are educators learning from this 
story? There are varying interpretations. 
There is one common conclusion. It is that 
Oregon should be getting into a junior col- 
lege program. California has a great number 
of junior colleges. Washington has 10. Ore- 
gon has only one institution that serves as 
a junior college, Central Oregon College at 
Bend. It is, under Oregon law, identified 
as à community college rather than a junior 
college. 

Why has Oregon been so slow to get 
into a junior college program? Oregon's 
community college law places, we think, 3 
burden upon local school districts that they 
have not been willing to assume. A school 
district or combination of school districts 
must furhish the buildings for a community 
college and must pay one-third of the oper- 
ating costs. The Bend School District has had 
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& most difficult time keeping its community 
college in operation. 

School districts throughout the State have 
had to build many additional elementary 
School classrooms and more recently addi- 
tional high school classrooms. They have 
had to employ more teachers for those class= 
rooms. The burden upon property taxpay- 
ers in many districts has been immense, 
They have shown either no interest in com- 
munity colleges or a ylolent reaction to the 
Program. 

If a junior college program is going to 
develop in Oregon it must have the encour- 
agement of executives of all the State's, 4- 
year institutions of higher education. There 
are two aspects of this. In a recent issue 
of the Oregonian, Malcolm Bauer, associate 
editor of that mewspaper, wrote of one: 

“Unless college plant and faculty establish- 
ments of both private and public colleges can 
be expanded much more swiftly than any- 
One thinks possible, an increasing propor- 
tion of those who want to go to college 
and who could benefit from college study, will 
and the normal paths closed to them.” 

No one would seriously question the col- 
leges’ policy of basing admission standards 
On ability. But it should be a matter of 
Public concern that hundreds of boys and 
giris qualified for education beyond high 
School may find opportunity closed to them 


In coming years. And they won't be ready 


for the labor market at 18; employment age 
is rising. 

This prospect should be of particular con- 
cern in Oregon, because this State has lagged 
in providing productive alternatives to the 
Conventional 4-year college career. 

The other important aspect of the Junior 
college program which cannot escape execu- 
tives of 4-yenr institutions is the opportu- 
nity it affords to care for the student who 
is not ready to undertake a well defined pro- 
gram in a 4-year college, not ready because 
he does not know whether he can do college 
Work, not ready because he is not sufficiently 
Adjusted to leave home, or not ready because 
he has not decided upon a major course of 
Study. The 4-year institutions in Oregon 
are admitting hundreds of students every 
Year who have one or more than one of those 
deficiencies. It is costly for the college to 
register those students, provide teachers, 

ms, laboratories and dormitories for 
them, struggle with their problems, and funk 
them out. 

They can be put through the process at 
much less expense at home in junior colleges. 
Most important, the chances that they will 
So beyond a term or a year of education be- 
yong high school are far greater in a junior 
College than in a 4-year college. And the 

ces are good that many will be so well 
Prepared in junior colleges that they will do 
good work when they move on to 4-year 
Colleges. ` 

The Oregon Legislature and Oregon’s 4-year 
Colleges must take a new and harder look 
at this. Every means possible to encourage 
local school districts to establish junior col- 
leges must be found. ` 


Restoration of Penida to the Captive 
Nations of Central and Eastern Europe 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
to join with numerous Members 
ol Congress by introducing the concur- 
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rent resolution relating to restoration 
of freedom to captive nations. My ac- 
tion, like those of my colleaguss, is in- 
tended to show the peoples of the world 
our constant desire for freedom for all 
mankind by holding out the firm and 
unshakable hope in the eventual tri- 
umph of freedom over tyranny. 

Certainly, it is fitting and proper for 
Congress to remind the President, as he 
approaches the forthcoming summit 
conference, of our constant interest in 
the restoration of freedom of the na- 
tions now held against their wills be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. I especially re- 
mind the President of the tragic 
consequences—not only for the United 
States but for millions of free people— 
of the diplomatic failures of our Presi- 
dents at Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam. 
Certainly, the policy of firmness that 
President Eisenhower will display at the 
coming summit meeting with Soviet 
Dictator Khrushchev is necessary so 
that worthwhile progress -might be 
achieved. Appeasement is always a fail- 
ure, President Theodore Roosevelt, in 
his policy of “speak softly but carry a 
big stick,” set sound fundamental pre- 
cepts for our conduct of foreign affairs 
that, when followed, always have been 
successful. 

The people of the world must not be 
misled by any Soviet propaganda state- 
ments before, during, or after the com- 
ing conference. The Communists’ plans 
for worldwide conquest are so apparent 
to all of us that we must not mistake 
their pious gestures of peace to mean a 
change in their fundamental philos- 
ophy. 


Teachers’ Salary Amendment Needed to 
House Commitiee-Approved Education- 
Aid Measure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED WAMPLER 


` OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 15, 1960, the House Committee on 
Education and Labor ordered reported a 
commendable, if slightly inadequate, 
education-aid measure providing for a 
3-year, $975-million program of grants 
to the States for school construction. 
Regrettably, the bill makes no provision 
for funds with which to assist the States 
in bringing teachers’ salaries more in 
line with wages paid in comparable 
professions, 

The $1.8 billion school aid bill ap- 
proved by the Senate on February 4, 1960, 
calls for, I think, a much more meaning- 
ful and realistic program. Providing aid 
for school construction and teachers’ sal- 
aries at the rate of $917 million a year 
for 2 years, the Senate-passed measure 
would contribute materially to attracting 
and holding the caliber of qualified 
teacher required to meet our ever- 
increasing national educational needs 
and demands. 
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It has been said, and I would like to 
echo, with emphasis, that too often per- 
sons appointed to teaching positions are 
unprepared, and if they do learn to teach 
well they very often learn at the expense 
of our children, 

There not only is a painful shortage 
of school classrooms, of which I am sure 
all are aware, but there also is an acute 
shortage of qualified teachers. Why? 
To a large degree, because of low teach- 
ers“ salaries. Low Salaries frequently 
mean low morale, and the subsequent 
loss of good teachers. 

It is a well-known fact, I believe, that 
in our economy, as well as any other 
economy, salaries are a major factor in 
determining choice of career. Unless the 
American public consents to elevate the 
salaries of its teachers to a professional 
level, the field of education will continue 
to lose talented, qualified, and interested 
personnel to other fields of endeavor. 

As school enrollments relentlessly 
grow, we must meet the formidable, but 
not insuperable; challenge, of providing 
the necessary classroom space, facilities, 
and qualified teachers, 

Teaching currently offers too little 
economic return and professional oppor- 
tunity to recruit the number and quality 
of college graduates needed: and, the 
problem will become greater as enroll- 
ments expand and more teachers are re- 
quired. i 

As a former educator, I know that 
teachers, as has been reported, are the 
most school going group in the country. 
Although their salaries for many years 
have been lower or only slightly higher 
than the earnings of all workers, the 
training of the majority of teachers is at 
a professional level. 

Three out of four classroom teachers 
are expected by their school systems to 
take additional college courses periodi- 
cally, with little or no added compensa- 
tion. However, in other fields advanced 
education merits greater reward. Out- 
side the field of education a premium is 
given for college study, particularly be- 
yond a bachelor’s degree. In school sys- 
tems differentials for advanced training 
are small. 

Based on reliable studies, many college 
graduates in other professions, 10 years 
after graduation, earn more than double 
the salaries of beginners. On the other 
hand, classroom teachers after 10 years 
earn less than 50 percent above begin- 
ners. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge my col- 
leagues to consider very seriously the 
absolute advisability of amending the 
education-aid measure recently ap- 
proved by the House Education and La- 
bor Committee to include a teachers’ pay 
provision. 

Mr. Speaker, I include for the study 
and consideration of my colleague a fac- 
tually interesting study prepared in 1959 
by F. J. Seidner of the Public Affairs In- 
stitute relating to the Nation’s current 
classroom and teacher shortage: 

CLASSROOM SHORTAGE 

In January of this year the U.S, Office 
of Education released the findings of its 
annual survey of public schools. The re- 
sults of the survey indicate that despite an 
increased effort on the part of the States, 
the school situation is still deteriorating, 
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The survey showed that 5.4 percent of the 
33,936,000 pupils in the Nation's public 
schools, or 1,843,000 students, were in “ex- 
cess of normal school capacity.“ 

Of the 1,843,000 students in excess of nor- 
mal capacity 67.8 percent were in elementary 
schools and 32.2 percent were in secondary 
schools, A great reduction in excess pupils 
in Alabama from 1957 to 1958 had a major 
effect on the national total. The country 
as a whole, excluding Alabama, showed an 
increase of 7.5 percent in excess pupils over 
the previous year. The reduction of 225,000 
excess pupils reported by Alabama, however, 
caused the national total to show a decrease 
of 5.1 percent. The Office of Education's 
survey also demonstrated that although 
71,600 classrooms were completed last year 
the classroom shortage was reduced by a 
mere 1 percent. 

Anticipated total classroom construction 
for this year is only 68,400, 4.4 percent less 
than last, even though classrooms are being 
abandoned for obsolescence at an accelerated 
rate. In the 1957-58 school year 17,300 in- 
struction rooms were abandoned, 10.3 per- 
cent more than the year before. The sur- 
vey was completed before the catastrophic 

school fire in Chicago on Decem- 
ber 1, 1958. That disaster spurred a drive 
to eliminate potentially hazardous build- 
ings, and large numbers of classrooms have 
since been condemned as unsafe. The Office 
of Education's compilation reports a need 
for 140,500 additional classrooms, 65,300 for 
enrollment increases and 72,200 to replace 
unsatisfactory facilities. 

It is clear even from these figures com- 
piled by the administration that school 
buildings are not being bullt at a fast 
enough rate to keep up with rising school 
enroliment, not to mention reducing the 
backlog or improving school standards. An- 
nual increases in enrollment are currently 
estimated at 1.3 million. 

The 68,400 classrooms scheduled to be 
completed this year will almost certainly fall 
short of the requirement for enrollment in- 
creases (estimated at 44,500 rooms in the 
survey) and to replace obsolete classrooms, 

The usefulness of the data given by the 
Office of Education is limited by its reliance 
upon varying State standards and applica- 
tion of definitions. Because States report 
conditions to their own interpre- 
tations of “normal” conditions, it is likely 
that the figures presented understate the 
extent of actual need. 

The figure of 140,500 given for classroom 
shortage is considerably below estimates 
made by other sources, some of which put 
the number of additional classrooms needed 
at over 300,000. In a study financed by a 
$3 million congressional grant, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare it- 
self placed the figure at 312,000 in 1952. 
The mysterious decline in the intervening 
years is not attributable to school construc- 
tion. 


1 The Office of Education sets no standards 
of normal capacity itself. Its statistical 
data are based on reports from the States 
and are dependent solely on State and 
locally determined standards of class size, 
capacity, etc. Local standards generally 
prevail as few States attempt to set overall 
standards. The questionnaire sent to the 
States by the Office of Education says, “the 
number of pupils in excess of normal capac- 
ity includes pupils exceeding the number 
that can be accommodated without multiple 
sessions, in the instruction rooms of acces- 
sible publicly owned school plants in use, 
according to State and local standards of 
normal capacity. For the purposes of this 

the excess enrollment in one school 
is not to be reduced by any unused capacity 
in another.“ 
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Overcrowded schools are not a problem 
restricted to any section of the country, to 
low income areas, or to urban centers alone. 
It is true, however, that due to population 
shifts urban and surburban areas and some 
parts of the country have been particularly 
affected. Especially badly hit are States like 
California to which there has been a vast 
migration of population. A large percentage 
of school buildings in use in our larger cities 
are obsolescent firetraps built before 1900. 
They often have no libraries, cafeterias, or 
other basic facilities. 

It is well known that the effectiveness of 
classroom instruction is drastically reduced 
when crowded conditions prevail. Educators 
generally agree that elementary school 
Classes should be no larger than 30 pupils 
per class and that secondary schools should 
have classes of no larger than 25. Yet a 
National Education Association survey of 
the 1957-58 school year showed that 6,800,- 
000 elementary school pupils in urban 
school districts, or 55 percent of the total, 
were in classes Of more than 30 pupils each. 
Over half a million students were in classes 
of over 40 each. And about 300,000 children 
were on half day sessions. These numbers 
are continuing to grow. 

It is important to point out, even at the 
risk of belaboring the obvious, that over- 
crowded classrooms affect every child in- 
volved, Statistics tend to be misleading by 
stressing “excess” pupils. But in a class of 
40, while only 10 children are labeled “ex- 
cess,” the remaining 30 are equally affected. 

TEACHER SHORTAGE 


The shortage of qualified teachers is at 
least as pressing as the shortage of classroom 
space. The Nation has been unwilling to 
offer sufficient financial remuneration or 
status to draw enough qualified persons into 
the teaching profession, In the fall of 1958 
there were 1,301,000 full- and part-time 
public school classroom teachers, 812,000 in 
the elementary schools and 489,000 in the 
high schools. The Office of Education esti- 
mated the total teacher shortage to be 
132,000, or about 10 percent of the total. The 
quantity deficiency of teachers has been over 
100,000 every year since World War IL. 

All States require certification of persons 
teaching in the public schools. Because of 
the shortage of qualified teachers, emergency 
or “substandard” certificates are issued to 
teachers who fail to meet regular standards. 
The standards themselves vary from State 
to State. In the fall of 1958, according to the 
Office of Education, there were 92,000 persons 
teaching on an emergency basis with sub- 
standard certificates, a slight increase over 
the previous year. Of these, 68,156 were in 
elementary schools and 24,181 in secondary 
schools, 

On the basis of 30 pupils per classroom in 
elementary schools and 25 in secondary 
schools, the Office of Education estimates 
that 2,649,000 pupils—7.8 percent of total en- 
rollment—were taught by teachers with 
emergency credentials. Twenty-nine- percent 
of elementary school teachers do not have 
bachelors’ degrees. Even some of these, how- 
ever, meet State certification requirements. 
Two years of college is sufficient for an ele- 
mentary school teaching certificate in a 
fourth of the States. 

The large number of emergency teachers 
does not, by itself, present the whole pic- 
ture of the teacher shortage. The number of 
additional teachers needed to fill vacant po- 
sitions and to reduce class size and workload 
must also be considered. 

The total number of persons preparing 
each year at the bachelor degree level for a 
teaching career is insufficient to meet the 
quantitative need for teachers, let alone to 
upgrade standards. In 1957-58, 95,000 pub- 
lic school teachers left the profession. At 
the same time, the colleges graduated 116,000 
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qualified new teachers, but only 84,000 of 
these actually entered teaching. 

For a number of reasons, of which low 
pay is certainly not the least, only about 70 
percent of those preparing to teach become 
teachers. Of those prepared to teach high 
school physics or chemistry no more than 
60 percent become teachers. These grad- 
uates are obviously lured to more lucrative 
fields of employment. There is generally 2 
greater shortage of elementary school teach- 
ers than secondary school teachers, Here 
again, pay is a factor, high school salaries 
generally being the higher of the two. 

The average salary of all classroom teach- 
ers in the United States is less than $4,800. 
Only 20 percent of all teachers earn as 
much as $5,000 and 17.5 percent of all teach- 
ers are paid annual salaries of less than 
63,500. The average annual salary for ele- 
mentary school teachers for 1958-59 was 
$4,575, the average for high school teachers 
was $5,110. 

Salaries vary considerably by States and 
sections of the country. The average annual 
salaries of instructional staff (teachers, 
principals, supervisors, etc.) in 1958-59 was 
$5,992 in the far Western States including 
Alaska, but only $3,882 in the Southeastern 
States, a difference of $2,110. The New Eng- 
land States averaged $4,981, the Middle At- 
lantic $5,709, the Middle West $4,978, the 
Southwest $4,642, and the Northwest $4,196, 
Alaska’s average salaries were the highest 
at $6,400, followed by New York State at 
$6,200 and California at $6,050. Mississippi 
was the lowest at $3,070, Arkansas the second 
lowest at $3,270. 

There is a direct relationship between 
teachers’ salary levels and amounts of train- 
ing. School districts with higher salaries 
have better qualified teachers. As a teach- 
er can transfer locations with relatively small 
difficulty, higher salaries or other incentives 
draw teachers to the better school systems. 
The teacher shortage is most acute among 
rural school districts where salaries are gen- 
erally lower and working conditions not as 
favorable. 

The average income of teachers is far be- 
low that of most other professional persons. 
Only the income of clergymen, librarians, 
and dietitians is less. It is lower than the 
average income of all employees in manufac- 
turing as well as the average income of all 
the civilian employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is only slightly higher than the 
average income of all persons working for 
wages or salaries. 

salaries offered teachers are also 


college graduates—both men and women— 
in all fields was $4,758, over $1,000 more. 
For graduates with a scientific background 
starting salaries averaged well over $5,000. 
With differences of this magnitude the pre- 
valling shortage of teachers becomes easier 
to understand. 

Studies made by the National Education 
Association conclude that teachers’ salaries 
should be at least 60 percent above the 
present average level to meet any reasonable 
estimate of a professional level of compensa- 
tion. And Dr. Arthur Flemming, Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, said re- 
cently that a 100-percent increase in teach- 
ers’ salaries within the next 5 or 10 years 
was a reasonable national goal. 

Until salaries are raised to an adequate 
level it will continue to be exceedingly diffi- 
cult to draw competent young persons into 
teaching, or to retain qualified teachers. 
Standards for teachers have been held dow? 
by salary levels, and will not go up until 
salaries are raised. 

About 118,000 teachers left the schools in 
1957-58. Although 20 percent of them re- 
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mained in teaching, others left for a variety 
of reasons, a substantial number entering 
Other employment. Many trained teachers 
now working in other professions could be 
brought back into teaching by raising sal- 
aries. The same is true of many nonwork- 
ing housewives who are qualified teachers 
and who would return to work if provided 
with adequate incentives. 


Greater Boston, Mass., Labor Council 
AFL-CIO Supports H.R. 9070 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a letter from Stephen E. Me- 

ey, executive secretary of the 
Greater Boston, Mass., Labor Council, 
AFL-CIO: 


GREATER Boston, Mass., 
LABOR COUNCIL, O, 
Boston, Mass., March 21, 1960. 
Hon. THOMAS J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: I am writing in be- 
half of the 30,000 building and construc- 
tion tradesmen who, in addition to being 
Members of the Building and Construction 
Trades Department of the AFL-CIO, are also 
members of our organization in the Greater 

on area. 

We are concerned with one of the prin- 
cipal defects of the Taft-Hartley Act: which 

inequitable restrictions on the eco- 

nomic activity of building and construction 

€s unions, at the site of the building and 
construction job. 

Building trades workers are presently 
Genied the basic freedom of peaceful picket- 

accorded to other union members, as the 
result of the U.S. Supreme Court interpre- 
tation of section 8(b) (4) of the Taft-Hartley 

in the Denver Building & Construction 
Trades Council $41, U.S. 675. 

We are in accord with the views expressed 

Y President Eisenhower, when he first rec- 
Ommended the reversal of the Denver Build- 

Trades rule in his message of January 11, 
1954, wherein he stated: 

“I recommend that the act be clarified by 
Making it explicit that concerted action 
against * an employer on a construc- 
tion project who, together with other em- 
Ployers, is engaged in work on the site of 
the projects, will not be treated as a second- 
ary boycott.” 

We believe that the broad language of sec- 
tion 8(b) (4) is not consistent with the eco- 
Romic facts of the bullding & construction 

ustry and in connection therewith, we 
call to your attention the language in Senate 
rt No. 1211, 83d Congress, 2d session, 

the following part of which we approve: 
“Where two or more employers are en- 
Baged in operations on the site of a single 
Construction project, each performing some 
Phase of the work nec for the comple- 
Fon of the project, be it a building, a bridge, 
de munen. or some other structure, it cannot 
justifiably maintained that they stand 
u strictly neutral relationship to each 
Other. Rather, despite their existence as 

Sally independent entities, they must be 
i ed realistically as partners in a single 
pan or common enterprise in which the 

dividual interests of each are necessarily 
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dependent on the success of the undertaking 
as a whole. In such a situation the com- 
mittee believes that a labor dispute originat- 
ing between one of these employers and his 
employees in fact constitutes a dispute with 
all of the employers just as if all were co- 
partners in the legal sense in a single busi- 
ness enterprise.” 

Therefore, we urge you to support HR. 
9070, which was introduced by the Honor- 
able FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., Congressman 
from New Jersey. 

Please give this legislation every consid- 
eration. 

Very truly yours, 
STEPHEN E. MCOLOSKEY, 
Executive Secretary. 


Our World in Miniature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS l 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle which appeared a the yee 
Story of August 1959. It was sen 
by Mr. Harvey Beckendorf of Franklin, 
Tex., a member of the Methodist Church 
before whom I had the pleasure of 
speaking not too long ago. 

P Mr, Speaker, I believe the following 
article has a moral, and I commend it to 
my colleagues: 

A PICTURE OF MANKIND'S RELATIVE SHARES OF 
MATERIAL PROSPERITY 
(By Henry Smith Leiper) 

If, in imagination, we compress the pres- 
ent population of the world, now over 2% 
billion, into a group of a thousand persons 
living in a single town, the following is the 
picture of contrasts we would then vividly 
see. 
Sixty persons would represent the U.S. 
5 all others would be represented 
by 940. The 60 Americans would have half 
the total income of the entire town; the 940 
would share the other half. 

Thirty-six of the Americans in the town 
would be Christian Church members, and 24 
would not, In the town as a whole, about 
300 would be Christians and 700 would not. 
At least 80 persons in the whole town would 
be believing Communists and 370 would be 
under Communist domination. Possibly 70 
in the whole town would be Protestant 
Christians, * 

Three hundred and three persons in the 
whole town would be white; 697 would be 
nonwhite. The 60 Americans would have 
an average life expectancy of 70 years, all 
the other 940 would ayerage under 40. 

The Americans would have 1544 times as 
much per person as all the rest on an aver- 
age. They would produce 16 percent of the 
town's total food supply, eat up 14% per- 
cent of that total supply and keep most of 
the remaining 144 percent for their future 
use in expensive storage equipment. When 
it is remembered that most of the 940 non- 
Americans in the town would always be 
hungry and never know quite when they 
would get enough to eat, the situation creat- 
ed by this disparity in food supply and the 
existence of vast reserves becomes fairly 
apparent, particularly in view of the fact 
that the Americans already eat 72 percent 
above the optimum food requirements. 
They could actually save money by giving 
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away excess food because of the cost of stor- 
ing it; but they think that would be a dan- 
gerous giveaway program of solfheaded do- 
gooders. 

The 60 Americans would have of the 
town’s total supply: 12 times as much elec- 
tric power as all the rest; 22 times as much 
coal; 21 times as much petroleum; 50 times 
as much steel, and 50 times as much in 
general equipment. 

The lowest income groups among the 60 
Americans would be better off than the aver- 
age in much of the rest of the town. 

Literally most of the non-American peo- 
Ple in the town would be poor, hungry, sick 
and ignorant. Almost half would not be 
able to read or write. 

More than half would never have heard 
of Christ or what he stood for. But very 
soon more than half would be hearing about 
Karl Marx. 

In view of these facts it is interesting to 
think that the average Christian American 
family would be spending $850 a year for 
defense in force, and less than $3.50 a year 
to share with the rest of the people in the 
town the knowledge of why there is any 
Christmas. 


OUR ANSWER TO THE WORLD'S NEED FOR CHRIST 


The position of Christian America is 
vividly shown in “Our World in Miniature.” 
The chart below measures the value the 
American people are placing on their 
churches. 

A Methodist expresses his concern for the 
evangelization of the world, the Christian 
nurture of its people, and service in Christ's 
mame all through world service. This is 
basic. He may enlarge on this foundation 
through advance specials and offerings or 
gifts for many specific causes. 


Where we put our money 


Personal consumption expenditures in the 
United States of America in 1957: 


footwear 


Recreation_ 


Hungarian Freedom Day 


SPEECH 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGEL' 


OF NEW YORE p 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Hungarian people have not always en- 
joyed freedom, but they have always had 
the burning desire to be free and have 
always been ready to fight for their free- 
dom. In 1848 they were prepared to re- 
volt against their Austrian oppressors, 
but fortunately that was not necessary 
because they gained their goal without a 
revolution. 

The revolution of 1848 in Europe was 
a severe blow to all autocracies there, and 
the despotic regime in Vienna was no ex- 
ception. Early in the year the Govern- 
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ment in Vienna seemed to be toppling, 
and the Hungarians knew it. In Buda- 
pest a band of Hungarian patriots, in- 
stead of staging a revolt against the 
Government, prepared a list of their 
complaints, presented it to the Govern- 
ment, and demanded freedom. The 
Government, realizing its weakness and 
helplessness, proved conciliatory and 
granted the Hungarian demands on 
March 15. This was a significant victory 
for the Hungarians, and thus March 15 
became their day of liberation, the Hun- 
garian freedom day. On this 112th anni- 
versary of that memorable day let us 
hope that Hungarians will again regain 
their freedom and enjoy liberty in their 
homeland. 


War-Seized Assets an Old Headache 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
last year, I introduced H.R. 5636, de- 
signed to afford relief to certain Amer- 
ican nationals whose property was dam- 
aged in central Europe as a result of 
‘World War I, and for return of a limited 
amount of assets to Germany, providing 
the West German Government honored 
certain long-existing debt obligations to 
American nationals. Last Sunday, 
March 20, 1960, the New York Times re- 
ported the most recent developments in 
connection with war assets which would 
be used to satisfy American claimants 
and the limited return of German assets 
in an article entitled War-Seized Assets 
an Old Headache.” In connection with 
the return aspect of German-held assets, 
it was well noted that West Germany 
had been somewhat less than scrupulous 
in fulfilling longstanding obligations to 
the international community, especially 
in connection with the Reichsbank’s 
guarantee to non-German investors in 
the Golddiskontbank, whose dividends 
are still in default and remain unpaid 
solely because of delay in the liquidation 
of the Hitler banks, all of which has been 
to the great prejudice of many Amer- 
ican investors. By your leave, I include 
the New York Times article as part of 
my remarks: 

[From the New York Times, Mar. 20, 1960] 
WAR-SEIZED ASSETS AN OLD HEADACHE 
(By Paul Heffernan) 

Nineteen years have passed since the 
United States and Germany, as World War 
II beligerents, seized the assets of each 
others citizens as “enemy property.” 

Despite a series of treaties and other in- 
ternational agreements and six legislative 
bills submitted to Congress between 1943 
and 1959 but not voted on, the foreign- 
domiciled private property rights injured by 
such seizures and by other acts of war—in- 
jured rights of both Americans and Ger- 
mans—are still unsatisfied. Eyidently of- 
ficial thinking in both nations about the 
issue is further apart than ever. 

Just as after World War I Germany failed 
to keep her word about compensating Amer- 
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ican nationals for property rights, so, too, 
after World War II, has the Bonn Republic 
Talled to live up to post-war promises to 
compensate her own nationals for the losses 
they suffered through the U.S, seizure of 
their property in 1941, Germany agreed to 
do this at conferences in Paris in 1945 and 
1954 and in Bonn in 1952. 

Instead, the West German Republic now 
wants the United States to return the war- 
seized property to the owners abroad. This 
procedure was followed after World War I 
for about 80 percent of the German property 
then seized in this country. 

DILEMMA AGGRAVATED 


Germany’s Official change of mind about 
what should be done about the enemy as- 
sets seized 19 years ago is aggravating a 
lasting Washington dilemma about the mat- 


ter. 

Should the United States return the war- 
seized German assets and negotiate with 
Germany by treaty for a lump-sum indem- 
nity for the satisfaction of claims of U.S. 
citizens? 


Or should the proceeds from the sale of 


the German assets—the stock of such enter- 
prises as Schering, Rohm & Haas and Hugo 
Stinnes, for example—be distributed among 
U.S. nationals with claims against Germany? 
Is not this proposal—admittedly a 1945 ex- 
pedient to get blood out of what everybody 
thought would be a postwar stone—against 
historic U.S. policy and the established prin- 
ciples of international law? 

There is now before Congress another bill 
whose evident first purpose is to get action 
on the matter before the claimants die of 
old age. The bill is H.R. 2485. 

The bill has passed the House and is await- 
ing consideration by the Senate. 


PAYING BOTH SIDES 


It would authorize disbursement of moneys 
from the sale of the German assets primarily 
to pay the claims of Americans. But it is 
estimated that there would be enough left 
over in the fund to pay German claims of 
up to $10,000, an indemnity that would 
satisfy 90 percent of the interests with 
claims against the United States, Germany 
still demurs. 

A recent report of hearings before a sub- 
committee of the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce presents a 
succinct summary of the essential facts, go- 
ing back to World War I days. The com- 
mittee report, submitted by its chairman, 
Representative PETER F. Mack, JR., Democrat, 
of Illinois, recommends adoption of the 
bill. 

However, a minority report, signed by the 
three Republican members of the subcom- 
mittee—Jonn B. BENNETT, of Michigan, and 
PAUL F. SCHENCK and SAMUEL L. DEVINE, of 
Ohio—argucs strongly against the means ad- 
yocated by the bill to serve the undisputed 
end. 

The minority report contends that the 
burden of paying for the losses and injuries 
sustained by U.S. nationals should fall on 
German and Japanese taxpayers, and not, 
as the bill proposes, on “those German and 
Japanese nationals who happened to own 
property in the United States.” 

While disclaiming any wish to debate the 
question, the minority committeemen im- 
plied that the signatories to the Paris and 
Bonn agreements of 1945, 1952, and 1954 were 
in violation of international law and that 
any conversion of the seized assets would be 
a wrongful act of confiscation under inter- 
national law, under the U.S. Constitution, 
and under statutory domestic law. 

If the House-approved bill is a slight to 
the lasting international sanctity of private 
property rights, it is mostly because of the 
resolve of Congress that there shall be no 
repetition of the World War I war assets 
fiasco, in which the war victors indemnified 
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the losers and got nothing in return. The 
Congress may be more willing to face up to 
the ticklish issue of international law once 
the claims of U.S. nationals are satisfied. 

West Germany has indeed performed a 
great service in the interests of international 
equity as well as in rehabilitating its own 
name by restoring millions of dollars of de- 
faulted external debt to an interest-bearing 
basis, As a result of this constructive move, 
there will soon be a payoff of the first bonds 
of the 1924 Dawes loan. Under a sinking 
fund agreement stemming from the 1952 
London conference on Germany's external 
debts, $1,383,000 of the old dollar loan will 
be paid off on Apri 15 at the principal 
amount upon presentation to Morgan Guar- 
anty Trust Co. 

In certain other respects, however, the 
West German authorities have been less than 
scrupulous in fulfilling longstanding obli- 
gations to the international community. 
Some instances follow: 

Although more than 14 years have passed 
since the end of the war, the Bonn govern- 
ment has still to fulfill the guarantee that 
the Reichsbank gave to non-German in- 
vestors when their holdings of Reichsbank 
stock, were by official dictation, converted 
into preferred stock shares of a subsidi- 
ary institution, the Golddiskonthbank. The 
Reichsbank-guaranteed dividends on the 
Golddiskontbank stock are still in default 
and action is still being delayed on liquidat- 
ing the official banks of the Hitler regime 
that no longer have a function but only 
assets. 

Although the deadline for holders of 
Young and Dawes loan bonds for accepting 
the West German Government's debt settle- 
ment offer expired more than a year ago, 
the Bonn republic has taken no steps to 
implement its treaty commitment to desig- 
nate a time when nonaccepting holders of 
the defaulted bonds would be able to sue 
in the German courts for the fulfillment of 
the original debt contracts, 

The West Germany of today Is not a debt- 
ridden nation rationing foreign exchange to 
pay external debts; rather it is the biggest 
single lender to the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. Why 
should not bondholders who have not ac- 
cepted settlement offers hold out for ful- 
fillment of the original contract and be able 
to enforce that right in the German courts? 

The time it is taking to settle such issues 
is casting a disquieting reflection on the 
appeal of the West German officials in be- 
half of the sanctity of property rights. Just 
because foreign nationals are unable to prod 
a government to action is no reason why 
that government should abuse the privilege 
or its sovereignty by giving its sanction to 
unconscionable delays, 


S. Res. 94 Opposed by Members of the 
Long Island Knights of Columbus, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1960 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I believe the following resolution 
which was unanimously adopted by the 
Members of the Long Island general 
assembly, fourth degree—patriotic— 
Knights of Columbus, Kings County, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., at their meeting on 
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February 24, 1960, is important enough 
to call to the attention of my colleagues: 

Resolved, That the members of the Long 
Island general assembly, fourth degree (pa- 
triotic), Knights of Columbus, Brooklyn, 
N-Y., emphatically oppose Senate Resolution 
94 and all other attempts to extend an un- 
warrantable jurisdiction over us through the 
United Nations World Court. We, as citizens 
of the United States of America, who swear to 
support the Constitution of the United 
States, consider all such proposals to be in 
violation of our Federal Constitution since 
the judicial power of the United States shall 
be vested in one Supreme Court (art. 3, secs, 
land 2). We will not combine “with others 
to subject us to a jurisdiction foreign to 
our Constitution and altering fundamentally 
the forms of our governments” (Declaration 
of Independence). We are confident that 
our elected representatives in the Congress, 
“The Senators and Representatives shall be 
bound by (their) oath or affirmation to sup- 
port this Constitution” also (art, 6, clause 3), 

Respectfully yours, 
Joux A. BREGLIA, 
Faithful Navigator. 


Gleam Wears Off on Hound’s Tooth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I should like 
to include in the Recorp a timely edi- 
torial from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
Eight years of hound’s tooth crusading 
have produced a record that is something 
less than enviable. With a cloth-coat 
crusade in the offing this year it might 
be well to preserve the following edi- 
torial as a reminder of what such 
crusades can produce: 

GLEAM WEARS Orr on HOUND'S Toorn 


The quick replacement of John C. Doerfer 
by Frederick W. Ford as FCC Chairman indi- 
Cates that the administration was not un- 
happy to see Mr. Doerfer go. A Federal Com- 
Munications Commissioner who accepted 
favors from interests subject to FCC regula- 
tion was hardly a good advertisement for the 
Republican Party in a campaign year. 

Still the Doerfer case remains an unavoid- 
able reminder that this administration came 
to power promising to clean up the mess“ 
in W. m and improve official ethics. 
It is not the first such reminder, as the 
record shows: 

C. Wesley Roberts resigned under fire as 
chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee in 1953. It was disclosed that not 
long after Mr. Roberts had been Kansas 
GOP chairman, he had accepted a fee in the 
Sale to the State of a hospital which the 
State already owned. 

Hugh W. Cross resigned as Chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
1955. Mr. Cross, a Republican appointee of 
the Truman administration, had talked to 
heads of railroads subject to ICO reguiation 
about giving a Chicago transfer contract to 
an old Republican friend. 

Adolphe H. Wenzell in 1954 served as con- 
Sultant to the Bureau of the Budget on the 
Dixon-Yates power deal. As an officer of the 
financial agent for the Dixon-Yates power 
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combine, Mr. Wenzell was exposed as trying 
to advise both sides. 

Harold E. Talbott quit as Secretary of 
the Air Force in 1955. A congressional in- 
quiry showed that he had retained his part- 
nership in an engineering firm and had used 
Air Force letters to try to promote his com- 
pany’s business. 

Peter A. Strobel departed in 1955 as Com- 
missioner of Public Buildings for the Gen- 
eral Services Administration. Mr. Strobel 
had held on to a 90 percent interest in a 
firm which had a claim on the Army Engl- 
neers, and he negotiated privately with the 
Army for his firm. 

Edmund F. Mansure resigned as Adminis- 
trator of the GSA in 1956. Explaining why 
political favoritism had affected insurance 
brokerage awards subject to GSA jurisdic- 
tion, he said “practical politics” dictated 
that such awards should not go to firms 
which “did not help this administration get 
into office.” 

Murray Chotiner was dropped by the Re- 
publican National Committee in 1956 as di- 
rector of its campaign school. The former 
campaign manager for Vice President Nixon 
had interceded at the White House and with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board in behalf of his 
private clients, 

Robert Tripp Ross resigned as Assistant 
Defense Secretary in 1957. Congress learned 
the Army had given an $834,000 clothing con- 
tract to a firm headed by his wife and 
brother-in-law. 

Sherman Adams quit in 1958 as President 
Eisenhower's chief administrative assistant. 
Mr. Adams, it was found, had accepted ex- 
pensive gifts and hospitality from Bernard 
Goldfine, whose companies had cases before 
the Federal Trade Commission and Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. 

Richard A. Mack left the FCC in 1958. He 
later was indicted with Thurman A. White- 
side, of Miami, on a charge of conspiring to 
influence the FCC award of a Miami tele- 
vision license in which Whiteside was in- 
terested. Their first trial ended in a hung 


jury. 

John C. Doerfer, to bring the record up to 
date, resigned from the FCC last week af- 
ter it was shown he had twice accepted 
favors and hospitality from the owner of 12 
stations subject to FCC regulation. 

Other administrations, of course, have suf- 
fered from conflicts of interest. But these 
11 cases occurred in an administration which 
was specifically pledged to better the record 
of the past and was committed to the cleanli- 
ness of the hound’s tooth. 

That tooth is showing cavities. 


U.S. Battle Monuments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


7 OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
may I call to the attention of Congress 
and the American people a few facts 
which are in deep contrast? We have 
placed in Europe inspiring memorials 
and memorialized cemeteries at an ex- 
penditure of about $40 million to record 
the sacrifices and deeds of those who 
served in Europe in World Wars I and II. 
These memorials are beautiful, inspiring 
and of deep meaning to the thousands 
who view them and will view them for 
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generations to come. These American 
memorials are revered and cherished by 
the countries in which they are located. 

In the Far East there were 4 million 
Americans engaged in World War II. 
The front was 8,000 miles from our shores 
and extended almost halfway around the 
world. To record that service and to 
perpetuate the memory of the sacrifices 
and history of that American effort we 
have one memorialized cemetery only, in 
the Far East. 

In many countries of Europe the Con- 
gress of the United States has honored 
our dead and preserved for posterity the 
visual history of World War I and II, as 
follows: 

MEMORIALS (NOT CEMETERIES) 

Audenarde, Kemmel, Belgium. 

Bellicourt, Cantigny, Aisne Marne, Belleau, 
Blanc Mont, Meuse Argonne, St. Mihiel, 
Services of Supply, France. 

Naval memorial, Gibraltar, 

Naval memorial, France. 

MEMORIALIZED CEMETERIES—MEMORIALS (WITH 
NEARBY CEMETERY) 

Brookwood, England. 

Flanders Field, Belgium. 

Somme, Aisne Marne, Olse-Aisne, Meuse 
Argonne, St. Mihiel, Suresnes, France, 

Cambridge, England. 

Normandy, Brittany, France. 

Netherlands, Netherlands. 

Henri Chapelle, Ardennes, Belgium, 

Luxembourg, Luxembourg. 

Lorraine, Epinal, Rhone, France. 

Florence, Sicily Rome, Italy. 

North Africa, Tunisia, 


All of them are inspirational, mean- 
ingful, and a credit to the United 
States. 

I am not including other memorials 
in the United States. 

The contrast is that the only Ameri- 
can recognition of what occurred in the 
Far East is the one memorialized ceme- 
tery near Manila for the American dead. 

Congress created the Corregidor Me- 
morial Commission. It was deemed de- 
sirable to place upon the hallowed 
ground of Corregidor one impressive Sig- 
nificant and inspiring memorial to pre- 
serve the history of those who sacrificed 
and died in the far Pacific and of our 
entire service in the Far East. The 
Philippine Congress by resolution re- 
quested that it be placed on Corregidor, 
The Government set aside Corregidor as 
a shrine and to use it for the purposes 
of the memorial. A shrine commission 
was created and directed to confer with 
the American Corregidor Commission. 
The Philippine commission came to 
America for that purpose and among 
other things approved of the chosen de- 
sign. One thing remains—to pass the 
$742 million authorization bill. The 
House of Representatives passed such 
an authorization bill late in the 85th 
Congress but Congress adjourned before 
action was taken in the Senate. s 

The request for the authorization is 
expected to be before Congress in the 
near future. 

In my opinion, since about 15 years 
have elapsed since the retaking of the 
Philippines, we should not further de- 
lay the erection of this American me- 
morial on Corregidor. 
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Resolutions of the Cofey County, Kans., 
Farmers Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr, Speaker, 
under unanimous consent granted by the 
House, I am including herewith resolu- 
tions I received from Mrs. Frank George, 
acting legislative director of the Coffey 
County, Kans., Farmers Union. These 
resolutions express the views of a sub- 
stantial group of farmers in Coffey 
County Kans.: 

RESOLUTION ON FEDERAL FARM PROGRAM 


Whereas annual net farm income has 
fallen from $15.3 billion in 1952 to $10.3 bil- 
lion in 1959; and 

Whereas the 1959 prices received by 
farmers for their output were 16 percent be- 
low the 1952 level, and prices paid by farm- 
ers rose nearly 11 percent during the same 
period; and 

Whereas since the administration has low- 
ered support prices, surpluses have increased, 
which indicate that the present administra- 
tion policies are a huge failure; and 

Wheress USDA economists predict net 
farm income will fall to $7 billion in next 
few years—less than half that of 1952 level, 
if price supports are withdrawn—as the pres- 
ent administration and a few others, advo- 
cates, which, we believe, would wreck our 
total economy as in 1930's: Be it 

Resolved, That we, the Coffey County 
Farmers Union in session this llth day of 
March 1960, at Burlington, Kans., favor a 
Federal farm price support bill, that pro- 
vides: 

1, Parmer-elected committees from county 
to national levels, with requirements that 
actual farmers have control. 

2. A national food-use which 
would bring domestic consumption and for- 
eign surplus utilization programs, into gear 
with the price support program. 

3. Support level at not less than 90 percent 
of current parity for any commodity, whose 
producers have not disapproved a market 
supply adjustment program as worked out 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, and sub- 
mitted to a two-thirds referendum, 

4. A wide variety of methods to carry out 
these programs, including Government loans, 
marketing orders, allotments, incentive pay- 
ments, and a strong soll conservation pro- 
gram. 


RESOLUTION ON FEDERAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Whereas according to the National Educa- 
tion Association, and other study groups’ 
reports, U.S.. expenditures for school year 
1958-59 for public schools, totaled $14.5 bil- 
lion, and at this same time, our expenditures 
Tor alcoholic beverages and tobacco was $15.5 
billion; and 

Whereas according to these same study 
groups, 56 percent of the cost of public edu- 
cation is paid by local government, 40 per- 
cent by State government, and only 4 per- 
cent by Federal Government; and 

Whereas a big increase in taxes will be 
necessary if we are to develop an adequate 
and effective educational program; and 

Whereas most all local school, and some 
State taxes, are raised by a tax levy on real 
and personal property; and 

Whereas farmers cannot add the cost of 
taxes onto the price of their products, and 
pass them on to consumers—as industrial 


Just such a pro 
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and commercial enterprises do—and, since 
an increase in local school taxes, would be 
a great burden on farmers: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That, we, the Coffey County 
Farmers Union in session this 11th day of 
March 1960, at Burlington, Kan., favor a 
substantial increase in Federal ald to public 
elementary and secondary schools for school 
construction, and Federal aid for school in- 
struction, to at least $25 per child of school 
age, in these same schools, as provided in 
bill HR 22, by Representative METCALF, 


Ike Answers Own Query on Mess in 
Washington“ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


Mr. MOSS. Mr, Speaker, in view of 
the strange shyness that has in recent 
months prevented Republican leaders 
from reminding the public of what they 
termed in 1952 the “mess in Washing- 
ton,” under leave to extend my remarks, 
I ask to include the following editorial 
from the Sacramento (Calif.) Bee, 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960, in the Rec- 
orp. The editorial is entitled “Ike 
Answers Own Query on ‘Mess in Wash- 
ington’ ”: 

If ever an issue came home to roost it 18 
that of the Republicans who bellowed their 
way to office with the cry about the mess in 
Washington. 

After a directed look at the mink coats, 
deep freezers, and frozen hams given to some 
persons in President Harry S. Truman's ad- 
ministration, Dwight D. Elsenhower in 1952 
asked: “What is the system that allows the 
appointment of such men?” 

With the resignation under fire of John 
C. Doerfer as head of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, Eisenhower has become 
quite a veteran as an appointer of men who 
mess things up in Washington. 

The President also appointed Richard A. 
Mack to the FCC. Mack has been indicted on 
a charge of conspiracy to defraud the U.S, 
Government relative to awarding a television 
channel in Miami, After a jury failed to 
agree early this year It was reported Mack 
was undergoing psychiatric treatment with 
his second trial in abeyance. 

Vicuna coats, rugs, and free hotel lodg- 
ings haye reached right into the White House 
and forced the resignation of the first Presi- 
dential ald, Sherman Adams. 

Then there was the infamous Dixon-Yates 
deal which was aborted when the people dis- 
covered Adolphe H. Wenzel was cozily placed 
in the Budget Bureau while an executive of 
the First Boston Corp, a financial agent for 
the deal. 

The President himself asked Congress to 
study the turning over to private interests of 
the Elk Hills oil field naval reserve. It was 
in the Warren G, Hard- 
ing administration which led people to say 
“a new broom sweeps dirty.” 

And there have been nearly a dozen other 
such incidents, such for instance as the 
resignation of Alr Force Secretary Harold E. 
Talbott after It was learned he was soliciting 
private business from his powerful office. 

What history will say about the President's 
acceptance of gifts of valuable farm ma- 
chinery and stock for his Gettysburg farm 
can be surmised, 
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Oh, for those fond hopes evoked when the 
President assured an audience in Brookings, 
S. Dak., no mess makers would get into his 
administration. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra coples, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Goyernment 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for rubscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for elght pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
. should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL ‘DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
1 (U.S, Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


Time To Clean Up the Boxing Mess 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, in re- 
cent months there has been increasing 
agitation all across the country for ac- 
tion to clean up the mess in professional 
boxing. An article appearing in the 
April edition of Reader's Digest by 
James Stewart-Gordon entitled Abol- 
ish Professional Boxing” contains a good 
deal of food for thought for all con- 
cerned with the future of the sport. 

This article is a revealing and instruc- 
tive treatment of the problems confront- 
ing professional boxing, although in all 
due candor I must say that I do not 
agree with its main thesis. It does, 
however, underscore the need for a 
Prompt and thorough investigation by 
Congress, Such an inquiry should be 
delayed no longer, 

Mr. President, any objective observer 
of the sports scene must admit that 
much in professional boxing in America 
today is rotten. The sport is sick, but 
We need not give up hope of curing the 
patient. 

There is no question that there must 
be a thorough housecleaning from top to 
bottom. The crooks must be eradicated, 
the mob eliminated, and exploitation of 
Contestants done away with as much as 
is humanly possible. I would hope that 
any congressional inquiry would also ex- 
Plore the rather serious medical prob- 
lems discussed in this Reader's Digest 
article. 

What is needed eventually is some 
kind of nationwide control of the sport, 
Preferably under the guidance of an 
iron-fisted czar. I would hope this can 
be done by an organization outside the 
Federal Government. Baseball. has 
tried this approach and it has worked 
with great success. 

In the long run, an international or- 
ganization must be established to police 
boxing, because even a cursory glance at 
the list of present world champions re- 
veals the distinct global coverage of pro- 
fessional boxing. Mr. President, these 
are not impossible goals, and I belfeve 
they are worth striving for and are 
attainable. 

Because it contains interesting infor- 
Mation on the problems confronting 
boxing today, and because I hope it will 
Prod action for the cleanup which is 
Essential if the sport is to continue as 
the pastime of millions of fans, I ask 
tanimous consent that the article in 

he Reader's Digest to which I have 


Appendix 


referred be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From Reader's Digest, April 1960] 
ABOLISH PROFESSIONAL BOXING 
(By James Stewart-Gordon) 

On March 5, 1959, Johnny Saxton, 28 years 
old, a former world welterweight champion, 
stood before a New York City judge, charged 
with housebreaking. The proceeds of the 
burglary: $5.20. Saxton, who had reportedly 
earned more than a quarter of a million dol- 
lars during 8 years in the ring, was destitute, 
he said, and owed the Government some 
$16,000 in back taxes. 

The judge looked down at Saxton. 
“Johnny,” he said, “where did your money 
go?” 

Saxton answered in a slurred, barely audi- 
ble voice, “I didn’t get much of it.” 

“Why did you give up fighting, Johnny?” 
the judge went on. 

Saxton dropped his gaze to the floor, 
“They didn’t need me no more.” 

Today, after a suicide attempt, Saxton is 
a patient in Ancora State Hospital in New 
Jersey. With extensive psychiatric help, he 
is beginning to clear the cobwebs from his 
brain. “When I came here,“ he told me, “I 
wanted to get out of life. I knew I couldn't 
fight no more. I was supposed to have got 
big money from fighting on TV, but I never 
saw it. No one ever gave me more than a 
couple of hundred dollars at a time. Now 
I'm here in the hospital. That's what boxing 
did for me.” 

Thats also what boxing did for Johnny 
Bratton, another former welterweight cham- 
pion, who at 30 years of age had become an 
old man in an Illinois mental hospital. 

The frightening truth is this: Professional 
boxing is the down-at-the-heels prostitute of 
organized sport. The cases of Johnny Saxton 
and Johnny Bratton are no rarities. They 


serve merely to illustrate the racket's out- 


standing characteristics: Brutality, and the 
venality and crookedness of boxing’s man- 
agers and promoters. 

When you watch a fight on TV, the odds 
are overwhelming that you se two muscular 
young men who are nothing but puppets of 
the mobsters who control the business. 
Often the fighters are subnormal mentally, 
either because they were born that way or 
because they have practiced their trade too 
long. They, know who is to win and who 
is to lose—and when and how. And at the 
end of their ring careers they are usually both 
battered and broke, robbed by the men who 
have used them. 

Considered coldly and on the basis of the 
evidence, professional boxing has absolutely 
no excuse for continuing to exist. It is time 
we were civilized enough to abolish this 
shabby game, on both medical and moral 
grounds. 

The medical proof is hard to deny. Some- 
times a single hard blow to the head causes 
death by massive cerebral hemorrhage. This 
was the case in four recent deaths: Walter 
Ingram in Guadalajara, Mexico; 19-year-old 
Golden Glover Antonio Lopez in New Mexico; 
German lightweight Karl Bick; and South 
African Jimmy Elliott. Since World War II. 
some 165 boxers have died of injuries suffer- 
ed in the ring. 
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As Thomas Gorman wrote in a publica- 

on of the American Medical Association: 
“Boxing is the only sport where the head 
the chief target, where the alm is to pun- 

an opponent by knocking him out. But 
& boxer doesn't have to be knocked out or 
have his skull broken to be seriously injured. 
He may suffer pinpoint hemorrhages or other 
harm to his brain not apparent even to the 
trained physician.” 

Tests made by the U.S. Naval Hospital in 
Bethesda, Md., and by Dr. Ward C. Halstead, 
of the University of Chicago, show how 
dangerous these injuries can be. Dr. Hal- 
stead says: “Most of the 


against a sharp, bony ridge; when the brain 
bounces inside the skull, this ridge bites 
into the front lobes and destroys their tissue. 
The brain, unlike some other parts of the 
body, cannot replace its own tissue. Damage 
is permanent.” 

This results in what is known medically 
as the “punch-drunk syndrome“ —a shuffling 
gait, tortured speech and the inability to 
think clearly. Other common boxing in- 
juries include damage to the eyes, kidneys 
and the heart, 

If anyone questions the vicious effects of 
the so-called game of boxing, the experience 
of ex-heavywelght champion Gene Tunney 
ought to supply the answer. “One day when 
I was training.“ Tunney says, “I got a blow 
on my head. I felt as though a hole had 
been bored in my skull and a stream of hot 
water poured on my brain. A hot film came 
in front of my eyes. For the next 8 days I 
couldn't remember the names of even my 
closest. friends; I was unable to orient my- 
self. When I returned to normal, the possi- 
bility of becoming punch-drunk haunted 
me for weeks. The first seed of retirement 
was sown then.” 

On moral grounds, the truth is that pro- 
fessional boxing is not a sport at all. It isa 
sordid business designed to yield maximum 
profit to the men who control the fighters, 
the arenas, and the TV outlets. The fact 
that men can be mtly injured or 
killed in its practice is of little concern 
to the behind-the-scenes manipulators. 
Through their monopoly, known as the 
“Octopus,” they decide for virtually every 
boxer fighting todsy—regardiess of his 
skill—when he will win or lose, when and 
whom he will fight next. 

This situation has come about largely be- 
cause of TV. Eefore TV; professional boxing 
was generally confined to small fight clubs 
scattered across the country, a setup which 
made the spòrt too diffuse fur control by one 
man or group of men. But TV made it pos- 
sible to dominate the entire business... 

For one thing, the TV network people 
were obsessed with the idea that in order to 
sell their broadcasting time to sponsors they 
had to make sure of a minimum of two fights 
a weck throughout the year and enough 
championship contests to attract viewers. 
They could obtain these only through the 
„Octopus.“ And they made only one small 
request that the boxers be evenly enough 
matched so that the fights would usually go 
the limit—to provide ample time to get the 
commercials on the air. 

Apparently the network people were not 
satisfied with the results. The National 
Broadcasting Co. recently decided to dis- 
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continue its Friday night fights as of Sep- 
tember 1960. According to an editorial in 
Sports Illustrated, “The sponsor was happy 
because the fights were selling razor blades, 
The advertising agency was happy because 
the sponsor was. But the network was un- 
happy"—presumably, as columnist Red 
Smith surmises, “because it ls not possible 
to offer ‘exciting’ matches with brandnew 
performers every Friday.” 

There will, of course, still be boxing on 
television, and the people who present it will 
undoubtedly still have to deal with the 
„Octopus —with such men as Frankie Car- 
bo, a convicted killer; James D. Norris, ex- 
president of the discredited International 
Boxing Club; Truman Gibson, Joe Louis’ 
onetime tax lawyer; Mickey Cohen, Gabe 
Genovese, Blinky“ Palermo and, in Europe, 
Jack Solomons. Below them are the fronts, 
men like Hymie The Mink” Wallman, Willie 
“The Undertaker“ Ketchum, and Al “The 
Vest“ Weill. Today some of these men, like 
Gibson, Genovese, Palermo, and Carbo, are 
under indictment in New York or California, 
or have pleaded guilty to illegal manipula- 
tion. 

On October 30, 1959, Paul John Carbo, 
known as Frankie Carbo, Mr. Gray. The Su- 
perintendent” and under various other 
aliases, pleaded guilty in a New York court 
to being (among other things) an under- 
cover matchmaker in the bout between Isaac 
Logart and Virgil Akins, who tackled one 
another for a chance at the welterweight 
title in March 1958. The Logart-Akins pro- 
duction, a televised feature, was to have 
been preceded by the same careful prepa- 
rations that had been made for many fights 
Carbo had staged before. This time, how- 
ever, there was a difference: several strategic 
wire-taps, sanctioned by court order, were 
made by investigators for New York dis- 
trict attorney Frank S. Hogan, who has 
been fighting the boxing racket since 1947. 
Hogan's men were able to show how Carbo 
issued orders to Hymie Wallman and to 
Bernie Glickman’ Akins’ manager of record. 
They could prove that Jim Norris, some- 
time partner, sometime associate of Carbo, 
servilely took Carbo's orders. When they 
had enough evidence to bring indictments, 
they sprang the trap. 

Carbo threw himself on the mercy of the 
court. He got 2 years in jail and a $2,000 
fine. His attorney, Abraham Brodsky; made 
a revealing remark: The so-called sport of 
boxing should be abolished in this State. 
If boxing is a racket taday, it always was 
and always will be.” 

He was right. Jailing Frankie Carbo will 
not kill the Octopus. Its tentacles are too 
long and too deeply embedded to be shaken 
loose by one conviction, even as important 
aconyiction as Carbo’s. 

Jim Norris came into boxing with a $50 
million fortune inherited from his father, a 
midwestern and Canadian wheat manipu- 
lator. By purchase or inheritance he gained 
control of Madison Square Garden, the De- 
troit Olympia and Chicago Stadium. When 
he needed fight bills to fill his arenas, he 
found that Carbo could fix him up. 

In time they gained control of the cham- 
pions in all the important divisions and 
were able to pick opponents and make deals, 
To insure their continued control, they 
forced outside managers to agree that, in 
the event of a championship’s changing 
hands, the new champion would fight under 
the aegis of the International Boxing Club. 

John Bonomi, assistant district attorney of 
New York and assistant counsel to the Ke- 
fauver Committee, which recently announced 
Plans to expose some of boxing's dirty laun- 
dary, says: “In 6 years of investigation I 
have found few fighters who are not wholly 
or partially controlled by the mob.” Mid- 
dleweight titleholder (in New York and Mas- 
Sachusetts) Paul Pender has spoken in less 
restrained fashion: “Boxing is rotten clear 
through, infested by gangsters and thieves.” 
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The Octopus not only has built up a re- 
liable stock company of fighters who obey 
scripts and who are seen regularly on TV as 
a reward, but has tried to reach referees and 
judges as well. As this is written, Bert Grant, 
a judge licensed by the New York State 
Athletic Commission, is under indictment 
for accepting bribes from Hymie Waliman, 
Grant, the indictment charges, was paid $100 
to vote for one of Wallman's fighters. While 
so far only Grant has been named, other in- 
dictments are pending. 

When the Octopus does not have control of 
a fighter, it uses direct methods to remedy 
the defect. In the case of welterweight 
champion Don Jordan this has led to the 
indictment in California of Truman Gibson, 
Blinky“ Palermo and strong-arm men Louis 
Dragna and Joe Sica. 

Last year in Los Angeles, Jordan defeated 
Virgil Akins for the welterweight title. 
Shortly thereafter, according to promoter 
Jackie Leonard, he and Don Nesseth, Jordan's 
manager and a nonmember of the Octopus, 
received a visit from “Blinky” Palermo. “We 
want our cut of Jordan,” Palermo demanded. 
Nesseth and Leonard would not go along. 
One night about 2 weeks after testifying to 
this effect before the California Athletic 
Commission, Leonard was badly beaten as 
he was putting his car in his garage. 

The athletic commission called Palermo, 
Gibson, Sica, and Dragna for a hearing, and 
turned the matter over to the U.S. attorney's 
Office in Los Angeles for grand-jury action. 
An indictment was returned, and all four, 
along with Carbo, are now facing trial on 
charges of conspiracy and other crimes. 

There is no place in the United States to- 
day for a sport that is as brutal and crooked 
as the boxing racket. Harold Barnes, re- 
tired official of the New York State Athletic 
Commission, a boxing judge for 38 years, 
says, I copsider boxing legalized murder. I 
would outlaw it.” 

Isn't it high time the United States banned 
this public butchery? 


Where the Shoe Pinches 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN TIIE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
foliowing editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal of March 22 may help some of 
us to revise our thinking on raising in- 
terest rates on long-term Government 
bonds. 

The theory that to do this would help 
the rich and hurt the poor will definitely 
not go down today with anyone trying 
to borrow money to build a home, 

The National Association of Home 
Builders have finally waked up and 
rubbed the sand from their eyes and 
reversed their position. They now re- 
alize what many of us have long known, 
that many would-be homeowners sim- 
ply cannot get financing at acceptable 
interest rates in today’s market. 

The article follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, 
Mar. 22, 1980 č 
WHERE THE SHOE PINCHES 

The National Association of Home Bulld- 
ers, we see by a letter to its members, has 
found out that it makes a lot of difference 
where the shoe pinches, 
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os 

For many months now Secretary Anderson 
has been trying to persuade Congress to 
change the law which forbids the Treasury 
to pay more than 4½ percent interest on 
long-term Government bonds. The chief op- 
position has come from those who say that, 
while this might make things easier for the 
Treasury Secretary, it would be a severe blow 
to ordinary folk who have to borrow money 
on long terms, such as on mortgages. Aren't 
mortgage rates already high enough without 
the Treasury “pushing” them higher? 

So the Democrats in Congress, who profess 
a deep concern about homebuyers and the 
building industry, have told Mr. Anderson 
No.“ If he’s pinched for funds, let him 
stick to the short-term market. 

But now the homebuilders have had some 
second thoughts. The association has just 
called on all members to write their Con- 
gressmen at once giving “strong support" to 
a change in the interest-rate limitation “at 
the earliest possible date.” If the change 
isn't made, quickly, say the homebuilders, it 
“could well mean tighter mortgage money 
and higher interest rates.“ 

Behind this about-face is an interesting 
lesson in the economics of interest. It's one 
that might even be instructive to the self- 
styled "liberal Democrats in other ways too. 

The basic situation here can be described 
fairly simply. Because of the tremendous 
demand for the Nation’s-lendable funds, 
from both private and governmental bor- 
rowers, the price of money has been pushed 
up. Uncle Sam may offer to pay 414 per- 
cent interest, but no lenders come forward 
for the reason that they can already lend 
their money elsewhere at a higher rate. 

So with long-term money already “tight.” 
the first reaction of many people was that 
to permit the Government, with its huge 
borrowing needs, to raise its interest bid 
would simply make the long-term money 
supply even tighter. The Government, so 
the argument ran, would then be competing 
even more directly with would-be mortgage 
borrowers, interest rates would rise further, 
people wouldn't be able to buy homes, the 
bullding industry would fall into the dol- 
drums and that would injure the whole 
economy. 

Of course this train of thought, however 
persuasive to the unsophisticated, overlooked 
one little detail, The U.S, had to 
get the money from somewhere, billions of it. 
And if it couldn't spread its borrowing over 
the long-term market, it had to borrow all 
the billions on the short-term market where 
there was no interest limit fixed by law. 

What happened then was unforeseeable 
only by the kind of liberal“ Congressman 
who thinks statutory law will repeal the 
actual laws that govern economic affairs. 

When the Treasury was forced to borrow 
its billions on short-term notes alone, short- 
term interest rates went skyrocketing. Last 
fall the Treasury had to pay 5 percent for 
notes maturing in less than 5 years. So, not 
unnaturally, people who had money in sav- 
ings banks and building associations at 
much less interest drew out their money 
and bought the Treasury notes. 

Hence the homebuilders discovered that 
“the Treasury's unavoidable financing activi- 
tles are draining money out of the very in- 
stitutions on which we must rely for mort- 
gage credit.” And they concluded that if the 
Treasury isn’t permitted to meet the going 
interest rates in the long-term market, where 
it can spread its debt around, “we are all 
going to suffer severely.” ) 

So there you are. Those who refused to 
let the Treasury deal sensibly with the reali- 
ties of the marketplace have brought about 
the very thing they professed they would 
avoid, 

The political lesson should be plain when 
the Congressmen hear from the homebuild- 
ers. And the economic lesson might even 
remind some of them that when a shoe 15 
badly made it’s apt to pinch all over. 


1960 
Tribute to the Late Senator Neuberger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr: MORSE. Mr. President, there 
appeared in the Government Standard 
of March 18, 1960, an article entitled 
“Neuberger’s Death Loss to Employees.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article, on the late Senator Neuberger, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Nevsrrcrr’s DratH Loss TO EMPLOYEES— 
Srrvep on CS Untr 


Government employees lost a true friend 
and staunch legislative supporter, last week 
with the death of Senator Richard Neuberger. 

Senator Neuberger died in Portland. Oreg., 
of a cerebral bemorrhage. He was 47. 

As a member of the Civil Service Com- 
mittee, the Oregon Democrat was in the fore- 
front of activity on Federal employee legis- 
lation. Last year he headed the subcommit- 
tee that handled Federal employee health in- 
surance legislation and the bill that ulti- 
mately became law was cosponsored by him 
and Senator OLIN JOHNSTON, chairman of the 
Tull Civil Service Committee. 

Senator Neuberger's deep interest in 
health legislation was considered one of the 
key factors in enactment of the employee in- 
surance program after similar legislation had 
been stymied for a number of years. At the 
time of his death Senator Neuberger was 
pressing for enactment of health benefits 
legislation to cover already retired Federal 
employees. 

The Oregon lawmaker also played a key 
Tole in the 1958 pay campaign that resulted 
in & 10-percent increase for Government 
Workers. He was chairman of the subcom- 
mittee that handled the pay proposals. 

Earlier this year Senator Neuberger wrote 
Civil Service Committee Chairman Roger 
Jones urging the administration to support 
Pay increases for Federal classified and 
Postal workers. He said that in the light of 
its role in negotiating a pay hike for the 
Steelworkers, the administration should back 
an increase for its own employees, 

Senator Neuberger often pointed out to 
his constituents the fine job done by Gov- 
ernment workers. In his final newsletter 
to Oregon voters was an item titled “High 
Quality of Our United States Employees.” 

Senator Neuberger had recently an- 
nounced that he would seek a second term. 
His freshman term in the Senate was due to 
expire at the close of this year. 

The Oregon Democrat underwent a cancer 
Operation in 1958. The surgery was suc- 
cessful, but a number of unrelated illnesses 
followed. The Senator said he would seek 
& second term after he was pronounced fit 
to run following a series of medical exam- 
inations. 

Senater Neuberger was the first Demo- 
cratic Senator elected in Oregon in 40 years. 
He had served on the Civil Service Commit- 
tee since coming to the Senate in 1954. 

He entered politics in 1941 when he won 
election to a 2-year term in the Oregon 
House of Representatives. In 1949 he was 
elected to the State senate, serving there 
Until 1954 when he won a seat in the U.S. 
Senate. 

No successor has been named yet to fill 
the vacancy on the Civil Service Committee 


— 
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created by Senator Neuberger's death. Ore- 
gon Gov. Mark Hatfield will appoint someone 
to serve out the remainder of the Senator's 
unexpired term. Under the State law, he 
must name a Democrat, 


The 139th Anniversary of Greek 
Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
celebration of all independence days 
have profound significance but the 
celebration on March 25, 1960, of the 
139th anniversary of Greek Independ- 
ence Day, is of especial significance for 
many reasons, In the first place, the 
ancient Greeks, who are renowned for the 
very high premium they placed on free- 
dom and independence, were in a sense 
the first citizens of the West and of the 
free world. They showed the world 
that they preferred to fight for the pres- 
ervation of their independence rather 
than willingly submit to conquering op- 
pressors. In the second place, when 
eventually they were forced to submit to 
alien tyrants, they proudly maintained 
their spiritual independence for many 
centuries. And finally, in 1821- when 
they saw a chance of regaining their 
freedom and national independence, 
they staged a revolt which in the course 
of many years of bloody warfare, led to 
the birth of modern Greece. 

From the day the stouthearted Arch- 
bishop Germanos of Patras raised the 
standard of the cross over his monastic 
establishment in 1821 we have followed 
the course of events in Greece with keen 
interest and heartfelt sympathy. There 
never was, and let us hope that there 
may never be, any doubt as to where 
our wholehearted sympathy and na- 
tional interest lie when freedom-loving 
Greeks have been pitted against foreign 
oppressors and totalitarian tyrants. We 
have always held them in exceptionally 


high esteem. Even before their war of ~ 


independence we were fully conscious 
of our debt to Greece, the true cradle 
and nursery of many human values 
associated with our civilization. In a 
sense we have always regarded the 
Greeks as our cultural and intellectual 
forebears. When we attained our in- 
dependence, helpless Greeks were suffer- 
ing under alien oppressors in their 
homeland. And when the news of their 
revolt against the Turks reached us, it 
was natural for us to hope and pray for 
Greek success. President Monroe and 
many prominent legislators in Congress 
at the time voiced the overwhelming 


‘feeling of the Nation in their declara- 


tions. In his annual message on De- 
cember 3, 1822, the President stated: 
The mention of Greece fills the mind with 
the most exalted sentiments and arouses in 
our bosoms the best feelings of which our 
nature is susceptible. Superior skill and re- 
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finement in the arts, heroic gallantry in ac- 
tion, disinterested patriotism, enthusiastic 
zeal and devotion in favor of public and 
personal liberty are associated with our rec- 
ollections of ancient Greece. That such a 
country should have been overwhelmed and 
so long hidden, as it were, from the world 
under a gloomy despotism has been a cause 
of unceasing and deep regret for ages past. 
It was natural, therefore, that the reappear- 
ance of these people in their original char- 
acter, contending in favor of their liberties, 
should produce that great excitement and 
sympathy in their favor which have heen 
so signally displayed throughout the United 
States. A strong hope is entertained that 
these people will recover their independence 
and resume their equal station among the 
nations of the earth. 


Famous orators and statesmen also 
voiced their concern in the matter. 
Daniel Webster characterized the Greek 
War of Independence as part of a 
greater struggle “between absolute and 
regulated governments.” He declared in 
no uncertain terms that America could 
not hold aloof from world affairs, and 
he insisted that it was time for us to 
take a firm and definite stand on the 
question of the Greek War. 


As one of the free States among the na- 
tons 


He said 

as a great and rising Republic, it would be 
impossible for us, if we were so disposed, to 
prevent our principles, our sentiments, and 
our example from producing some effect 
upon the opinions and hopes of society 
throughout the civilized world * * * Our 
side of this question is settled for us, even 
without our own volition. * * * Our place 
is on the side of free institutions, 


The core of this ringing peroration 
is in the last sentence: Our place is, and 
has always been, on the side of free 
institutions, erected and vigilantly 
guarded by freemen. 

Henry Clay was equally clear in ex- 
pressing the true sentiment of our peo- 
ple in Greek affairs. At that time there 
was the feeling in some quarters that 
the display of excess sympathy for the 
Greeks would offend the Turks. Clay 
thought that such unworthy reasoning 
was unbecoming to freemen and in- 
dependent, sovereign states. His indig-- 
nant retort to those who advocated re- 
straint and caution read: 

Are we so mean, so base, so despicable, 
that we may not attempt to express our 
horror, utter our indignation, at the most 
brutal and atrocious war that ever stained 
earth or shocked high heaven? 

If the great body of Christendom can look 
on calmly and coolly, while all this is perpe- 
trated on a Christian people, in its own im- 
mediate vicinity, in its very presence, let us 
at least evince, that one of its remote extrem- 
ities is susceptible of sensibility to Christian 
wrongs, and capable of sympathy for Chris- 
tian sufferings; that in this remote quarter 
of the world there are hearts not yet closed 
against compassion for human woes, that can 
pour out their indignant feelings at the 
oppression of a people endeared to us by 
every ancient recollection, and every modern 
tie, 


These few excerpts from two great rep- 
resentative Americans clearly illustrate 
the true sentiment of our people toward 
the Greeks in their desperate struggle 
against tyranny. At the time many 
philhellenic groups were formed in this 
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country for the purpose of aiding the 
brave Greeks; many extended material 
aid to the Greeks. And in the end when 
Greek independence was an accom- 
plished fact, we all were overjoyed. 

Nor have we wavered since then. Dur- 
ing and after the last two world wars we 
have done our very best to save Greece 
from the ravages of war, from the 
clutches of totalitarianism, and have 
worked hard in helping to maintain their 
hard-won and well-deserved independ- 
ence. Thereby we have gained a worthy 
ally in our present struggle against Com- 
munist tyranny. 

Greeks have not only been a freedom- 
loving people, but they have also been 
adventurers, and as a seafaring people 
they have been, and still are, great 
merchants and tradesmen. In search of 
freedom as well as for free opportunities, 
they have geen globetrotters. As such 
they have flocked to this side of the At- 
lantic, and today there are more than 
600,000 sturdy, hardworking, patriotic, 
loyal and law abiding Greek-Americans 
in this great Republic. It is true that the 
beginning of Greek immigration dates 
back to some 400 years, but actually, the 
arrival of the bulk of Greek immigrants 
are of relatively recent date. Mass immi- 
gration had its start during the last dec- 
ade of the last century, and attained its 
peak during the 1920's. Since then the 
number of Greek immigrants have de- 
clined, mostly because of legal restric- 
tions, but they are still coming, some- 
times under special legislative acts, at 
about 1,000 or more annually. 


In this county Greeks have settled in 


many metropolitan areas and commercial 
centers, and they“have been a boon to 
the commerc life in many commu- 
nities. It is true that in their early days 
Greek immigrants were employed as farm 
laborers, construction workers, and in 
factories. But later many came to our 
cities and began new careers. There 
some began business on pushcarts, as 
fruit and ice cream vendors. Later they 
owned ice cream parlors, confectionary 
stores and restaurants. Thus gradually 
they moved from curb to stand, from 
stand to store, from little store to big 
store, and then to chains of stores. From 
very modest beginnings they have pro- 
gressively moved up and have prospered 
greatly. In a few special lines of busi- 
ness they have been exceptionally suc- 
cessful—especially so in the ownership 
and management of movie theaters and 
in the motion picture industry. The 
Skouras Brothers are, of course, out- 
standing examples. And the Stephen 
Brothers, of Philadelphia, claiming to 
have one of the largest tobacco industry 
establishments in the country, is the best 
known case in our own State. 

There is another line of activity in 
which Greeks are famous, and which 
owes its beginning to a famous Philadel- 
phian, investor John Cheyney. Early in 
the 1900’s he became interested in deep- 
sea diving and gathered about him a 
group of Greeks as divers and expert 
sponge fishers. They then moved to 
Tarpon Springs, Fla., and there within a 
few years the town became famous as the 
sponge market. Today the Sponge Ex- 
change there is owned and operated, al- 
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most exclusively, by enterprising and 
hard-working Greek-Americans. Lowell, 
Mass., is another community in which 
Greek-Americans form not only one of 
the largest elements, but also the most 
active and enterprising civic leaders. 

In the 20th Congressional District of 
Pennsylvania which I have the honor to 
represent, we have many fine families of 
Greek descent, the members of which 
have distinguished themselves by their 
high type of citizenship and their adher- 
ence to nivral and spiritual values. The 
cities of Altoona and Du Bois, as well as 
the boroughs of Clearfield, Philipsburg, 
State College, Bellefonte, and Tyrone 
have many prominent Greek-American 
families whose contributions to the cul- 
tural, spiritual, business, and civic life 
of these communities are well recognized 
and greatly admired and appreciated. 

Although the vast majority of the 
Greek immigrants came to the United 
States with little else but their desire to 
work and improve their economic and 
social status, they have proved to be a 
valuable asset in their respective com- 
munities. Hard working and thrifty, 
they set as their primary goal to give 
a higher education to their sons and 
daughters. They are thirsty for edu- 
cation and learning. And they have 
shown their talents in many fields. 
They have brought their contributions 
to the American arts and sciences in 
a number of ways. In the realm of 
music the name of Dimitri Mitropou- 
los stands high among those of im- 
mortal fame as conductors. Nicholas 
Moscona, a great singer, was a distin- 
guished member of the New York Metro- 
politan Opero for many years. No less 
famous is Miss Maria Callas, another 
talented and gifted singer. Greek- 
Americans have also distinguished them- 
selves as painters, perhaps the best 
known among them being George Con- 
stant, whose works are represented in 
the Art Institute of Chicago, There have 
been prominent Greek-American actors 
in the motion pictures and theaters. 
Thus through their industry and in- 
genuity, through their great gifts and 
talents, Greek-Americans have con- 
tributed greatly to our civilization. But 
over and above their material and cul- 
tural contribution, Greek-Americans are 
among our most loyal, law-abiding, and 
patriotic citizens. They have proved de- 
voted servants of our democratic insti- 
tutions and courageous fighters for the 
defense of the American way of life. 
And we remember these fine deeds on 
this 139th anniversary of Greek Inde- 
pendence Day. 


The Budget Can Be Cut 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Record an edi- 
torial from the March 22, 1960, issue of 
the Aiken Standard and Review, entitled 
The Budget Can Be Cut.” This news- 
paper in my hometown has stanchly 
supported economy in Government 
spending and has also produced many 
strong editorials against the trend in this 
country toward socialism and a welfare 
state. I commend this particular edito- 
rial, which was written by the very able 
editor, Albert Howell, to the attention of 
the Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Buncer Can Be Cur 

The average citizen wants a reduction in 
Government spending and lower taxes. But 
he’s at a loss when it comes to recommend- 
ing specific reforms. The budgets are 
enormously complex, and run to reams of 
finely printed pages. 

There are; however, organizations whose 
business it is to analyze budgets and find 
where cuts are both possible and desirable. 
The Council of State Chambers of Commerce 
has done that with the Administration's 
1961 budget. It proposes specific reductions 
totaling $3.3 billion—all of a nondefense 
nature. Its report observes that the “pro- 
posals represent only a relatively modest but 
effective. start toward control of Federal 
spending at a manageable level—that 18, a 
spending level which will make practicable 
the tax reforms that are necessary to as- 
sure sound econemic growth and at the 
same time permit reduction of the public 
debt.“ 

The proposals cover a wide area reduced 
spending on public works; reduced grants- 
in-aid of various kinds; curtailed loan pro- 
grams; a cut in Federal civilian personnel 
forces, and so on down the list. Not every- 
one will agree with them all, and other 
studies stress additional areas of possible 
cutbacks. But the point Is that we can 
have more economical government without 
undermining our defense in any way. And 
the main way to achieve it is by eliminating 
activities which can and should be under- 
taken by local government, by private enter- 
prise, or by individuals. 


? 


Forty-second Anniversary of Byelorus- 
sian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, tomorrow one of the most dedi- 
cated, one of the oldest, and one of the 
most inspiring anti-Bolshevik, anti- 
Communist national groups in the world 
will celebrate the 42d anniversary of the 
Byelorussian Democratic Republic's 
Declaration of Independence. I am most 
happy to join with all white Ruthenians 
in commemoration of this monumental 
event in their struggle for freedom and 
independence. 

For hundreds of years despite the facts 
that the Byelorussians have maintained 
their own traditions and cultures in a 
geographically distinct position on the 
great marshlands of the Dnieper, the 
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Dvina, and the Niemen they have been 
constantly harassed by powerful neigh- 
bors and overrun, occupied, and domi- 
nated by various Muscovite governments. 
Always, however, the spirit of the people 
has risen above the controls and brutal 
campaigns designed to stamp out their 
national existence and eradicate the 
Byelorussians as a free and independent 
state. 

At the time of the destruction of the 
old ezarist empire after World War I 
the Byelorussians seized the opportunity 
presented to create a new Byelorussian 
government and, on March 25, 1918, the 
National Council, Rada, announced the 
birth of the independent Byelorussian 
Democratic Republic. That is the event 
we celebrate today. 

Almost immediately the new govern- 
ment was attacked by its powerful neigh- 
bors, the old familiar partitions of ter- 
ritory and abrogation of national rights 
came into being and, once more, the 
Byelorussians were a dominated and 
suppressed people. 

But the old struggle still goes on. The 
Byelorussians are still firm in their be- 
lief in those principles of justice and 
morality which proclaim that govern- 
ments can only derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. They 
know that freedom and national inde- 
pendence will one day be won against 
all the powers of terror and persecution. 

Let us honor them on this anniversary 
of that glowing document which so 
glowingly expresses their magnificent 
hopes for national entity. 


Outstanding Young Farmer in Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in a time 
in which the Nation is confronted by 
Serious, complex problems in agricul- 
ture, I am always highly encouraged to 
find young folks who are willing to be- 
come farmers and are making a success 
of the job. 

Today, I refer especially to Mr. Edward 
8 dairyman of Dodge County, 


Recently, our Badger State Junior 
Chamber of Commerce selected Mr. Mc- 
Farland as the “outstanding young farm- 
er for Wisconsin.” 


Currently, he is a successful partner, 
along with two brothers, operating a 315- 
acre, 85-cow herd dairy farm. He has 
the responsibility of managing the live- 
128 55 and fleldwork. 

addition to dairying and an out- 
Standing job of farming, he is active in 
Community affairs; a 4-H leader; an of- 
ficer of the Holstein and Guernsey 
Breeders Association; serves on local 
School committees; and is a member of 
the University of Wisconsin Farm Short 
Course Association. 
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As an outstanding farmer, Mr. McFar- 
land will represent Wisconsin in the na- 
tional contest in this field. 

I wish him every success. 

Recently, the Wisconsin Agriculturist 
published an informative article on the 
high qualifications of this young man 
as an outstanding farmer. 

Reflecting the kind of creative, hard- 
working, enterprising effort needed today 
in agriculture, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the article printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. ‘ 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE'S OUTSTANDING YOUNG FARMER— 
WISCONSIN JAYCEES PICK 

Think it would be a big job to pick out 
the outstanding young farmer in your local 
community? It’s even a bigger job on a 
statewide basis. 

But the junior chamber of commerce in 
Wisconsin has come up with their State 
winner. The man with the title “Outstand- 
ing Young Farmer for Wisconsin” is Edward 
McFarland, dairyman from Dodge County. 

Young McFarland is in partnership with 
two brothers. They operate 315 acres, of 
which 295 acres are cropland. The partner- 
ship includes a farm dairy and delivery route 
which are the brothers’ part of the partner- 
ship. Ed McFarland has the responsibility 
of managing the livestock and fieldwork. 

The 85-cow herd of high-producing 
Guernseys and Holsteins is the product of 
efforts since he first got his hands in the 
farm business after completing grade school. 

Today's milking herd of registered cattle 
was only a small herd of grade Guernseys 15 
years ago. At that time Ed McFarland had 
started foundation stock with registered 
heifers in 4-H projects. 

BUILT HERD TO 85 

He built the herd from 20 cows to its 
present size without having to purchase any 
adult cows. He did this by raising his own 
carefully selected heifer calves and buying 
young calves from successful breeders. 

Today the herd averages 11,000 pounds of 
milk per cow annually. Part of the barn 
holds a Holstein herd and the other part the 
Guernseys. McFarland has the Holsteins 
bred artificially but keeps a herd sire for the 
Guernseys. 

The constantly expanding herd has kept 
the McFarlands busy remodeling their barns. 
The barn has been lengthened twice, and 
last year a pole-type shed was added for 
young stock. Silage is fed from four silos, 

Ed McFariand’s feeding program is based 
on high quality, homegrown roughage. Early 
hay averaged 18 percent protein this year. 
He feeds only hay and ground corn until 
January. Cows get no other protein supple- 
ment until late winter when uren is mixed 
with the ground feed. 

Alfalfa, brome, and ladino clover are the 
hay and pasture mixtures, McFarland prac- 
tices rotational grazing, moving the herd to 
new pasture every 4 or 5 days. 

Most new farming practices get their first 
try in Dodge County on the McFarland Farm. 
His was the first place to try seeding alfalfa 
between wide corn rows. 

FIRST TO USE CHOPPER 

All oats are harvested for silage which 
creates a bedding problem. McFarland was 
one of the first farmers to own a stalk chop- 
per and to bale stalks in the field for bedding. 

A hay conditioner has been regular equip- 
ment for several seasons, Much of the hay 
is stored in a hay keeper. Hay yields average 
4 tons per acre. 

Ed McFarland’s share of the farm partner- 
ship gives him a net worth in land. equip- 
ment, and livestock of over $50,000. 
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But his activities are not confined to the 
farm, He's active in many community af- 
fairs. He's a 4-H leader and an officer in the 
Holstein and Guernsey breed associations. 
He's served on local school committees and 
is a member of the University of Wisconsin 
Farm Short Course Association. 

Besides the honor of the selection as “out- 
standing young farmer,” McFarland will get 
& free trip to California. A Wisconsin farm 
machinery manufacturer gave a new manure 
spreader to the State winner. 

McFarland will be Wisconsin’s representa- 
tive in the national contest for the Nation's 
outstanding young farmer. 


America, the Special Interest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, last Sun- 
day, evening I had the privilege of at- 
tending the annual banquet of the order 
of Ahepa at the Statler Hotel here in 
Washington and was much impressed by 
the speech made to the gathering by Mr. 
George E. Loucas, of Weston, W. Va., of 
my congressional district, who is su- 
preme president of this fine organization. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
this gentleman’s remarks in the RECORD 
for I believe my colleagues will find them 
most inspirational: 

AMERICA, THE SPECIAL INTEREST 

I wandered into history as I sat looking 
around and listening to the plaudits of 
Greece by the distinguished speakers who 
preceded me to the rostrum. I came from 
across the seas—westward from the shores 
of the cradle of democracy. Her mainland 
and isles free 189 years. I thought, it is 
only fitting and proper, then, that the sons 
and daughters, a new generation, originat- 
ing from the mother democracy should to- 
night be hosts in honoring the sons and 
daughters of the daughter democracy— 
America—and particularly those represent- 
atives of the most envied legislative body, 
the Congress of the United States. 

Your host the Order of Ahepa represents 
the first movement of its kind in the his- 
tory of the United States where a group of 
first generation Americans organized volun- 
tarily for the sole purpose of inculcating 
upon themselves the ideals of this Republic. 
And they have proved by their achievements 
that it is more important that America be 
born in the man than that the man be born 
in America. 

Throughout the 38 years of its existence, 
the Order of Ahepa has functioned as a non- 
partisan, philanthropic and patriotic or- 
ganization. Because of this fact, it has been 
able to exert a constructive influence in the 
councils of American affairs, With unity of 
purpose and objectivity of approach, we 
have contributed, and shall continue to con- 
tribute, to the solution of the problems that 
confront our Nation. 

One of these problems is the challenge to 
freedom by the Soviet Union. Another is 
how to fight freedom's battle in the context 
of comfort and prosperity. We must not 
allow the thin veneer of peace and security 
to obscure the issue or to lessen our zeal. 
We are fighting the same battle that was 
fought at Gettysburg, at Valley Forge, at 
Marathon, and at Salamis. Freedom's battle 
knows no boundary, no race, no time, no 
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price. It knows only the devotion of dedi- 
cated men. We in Ahepa are resolved to 
defend the legacy of freedom and culture 
which our ancestors bequeathed to the 
world. And we are equally resolved to win 
converts to this cause. 

We shall thus participate the more effec- 
tively in the great process of shaping our 
national purposes to meet the ever-growing 
threat to the American way of life. The 
American way of life is also the Hellenic 
way of life. 

In order that we may coordinate further 
these contributions we have fully subscribed 
to President Elsenhower’s People-to-People 
Program and as ambassadors of goodwill 
and as American citizens we depart March 
22, 1960, for Greece, We, as “diplomats from 
Main Street” are taking 25,000 American 
books as a gift of Ahepa to Greece for dis- 
tribution to various libraries. It’s better to 
give books than guns. 

Iam mindful tonight that I am speaking 
to the elected representatives of the American 
people. This is a privilege and an opportu- 
nity, and I shall take advantage of both. 
You are Republicans and Democrats. You 
the conservatives and liberals. But more 
important than either, is that you be cou- 
Tageous. It may sound à bit presumptuous 
for a humble naturalized American of Greek 
descent to lecture to the Congress of the 
United States, but that is precisely what I 
propose to do. Our country, with the chal- 
lenge it faces, can no longer afford the luxury 
of special interests. It is time that industry, 
labor, and farmer subordinate their special 
claims to the primary welfare of the United 
States. We must close ranks and speak with 
one voice if we hope successfully to meet the 
challenges to democratic survival. 

We are confronting a crisis that demands 
leadership and patriotism. The Congress of 
the United States can provide the example 
by subjecting every measure to the acid test: 
does it serve all of America, or just a part of 
it. Let us stop thinking of ourselves as sup- 
porters of business, of labor, the farmer, the 
veteran. Let us become supporters only to 
the great principles on which this Nation 
was founded. For what is good for America 
is good for every American, irrespective of 
the groove or category in which he seeks to 
classify himself. 

Under our Constitution there is no classi- 
fication of rights, such as the rights of labor, 
or the rights of business, minority rights or 
majority rights, or rights for this or that 
segment of the population. We all have the 
same rights as Americans and we shall all 
enjoy them together only so long as we 
guarantee them to each other without preju- 
dice or discrimination. 

When Jefferson wrote in the Declaration of 
Independence that there are certain “in- 
alienable human rights” he did not restrict 
those rights to white or Christian human be- 
ings, nor to the rich or poor, but wrote of 
them as belonging to every human being, 
each and every man being “endowed with 
them by his Creator." Similarly, when the 
American Constitution was written, it opened 
with the phrase “We the people of the United 
States,” not “We the working people” nor 
“We the well-to-do people” but “We the 
people,” all the people. 

These Inclusive phrases were not the care- 
less words of men striving for. rhetorical ef- 
fects but the expressions of the deepest con- 
victions of men who had grappled with the 
whole concept of liberty untii it became the 
profoundest motive and passion of their lives. 
Those who hold these convictions and prac- 
tice them without patronizing or catering to 
any group of citizens will be marked in his- 
tory as the statesmen of our time, They are 
the leaders America will need in the struggle 
to determine whether we or the Soviet 
Union shall guide the destinies of mankind. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the Congress, this 
ls my message. This is the message of the 
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Order of Ahepa to the people and to the Con- 
gress of the United States. This is our con- 
tribution to the fight for political courage 
and political integrity waged in the interest 
of a stronger and a greater America—an 
America that will continue to give its people 
Udberty, dignity, and comfort, and to the less 
fortunate peoples of the world a solid hope 
that they too under our leadership and guid- 
ance will come to realize these precious bless- 
ings of Almighty God. 


The Pressures for the Forand Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an able 
article by Arthur Krock, from the New 
York Times of March 24, entitled “The 
Pressures for the Forand Bill.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PRESSURES FOR THE ForAND BILL 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, March 23.—There is a split 
among the Democrats, and in the Republi- 
can administration and Party, over whether 
Congress shall legislate an exclusive medi- 
cal care subsidy for citizens over 65, to be 
paid for by a special tax levy on citizens in 
lower age brackets. Because the advocates 
of such proposals would further expand the 
scope of Federal spending in the direction 
of a welfare state, this should help to con- 
centrate public attention on the great basic 
issue of this period: Where should the limit 
be set to the advancing centralization of 
Government in the United States? 


That poses a fundamental dispute over. 


political philosophy, of a nature and magni- 
tude which in an ordinary legislative year 
would stimulate a clear-cut separation be- 
tween the true believers in such expansions 
of the Federal function and the sincere dis- 
bellevers. But this is not an ordinary legis- 
lative year. In 1960 the next President and 
another Congress will be chosen. And poli- 
ticians are convinced that a large majority 
of the votes of the rapidly increasing group 
fo citizens over 65 will be cast for candidates 
who have helped them to solve the personal 
financial problem especially imposed by their 
growing need of medical care and its inflated 
costs. 
ELECTION YEAR POLITICS 


This professional political estimate has 
engendered sudden new pressures. Some are 
from Republicans on the President. He is 
opposed to a compulsory Federal subsidy, 
financed by an increase in the Social Securty 
tax imposed on those still paying it for the 
benefit of those who have reached the age 
where they become noncontributing bene- 
ficiarles of social security. These Republi- 
cans fear that, if their party record on 
November election day consists only of the 
“exploration” the President has ordered into 
the potential of private financing of this 
medical care, the resentment of the group 
concerned could assure the defeat of their 
national ticket and many, many Republican 
candidates for Congress. 

ently a number of Republicans 
who also reject the principle of this Federal 
subsidy may be expected to vote for it in 
some form. A widely accepted statistic is 
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that the American population over 65 years 
of age was 15.3 million at the beginning of 
1959 and is increasing at the rate of 1 million 
every 3 years. 

DEMOCRATIC VARIANTS 


The Democrats are having less trouble in 
their ranks over legislating the principle. 
All of their Presidential aspirants have en- 
dorsed it, and Senator KENNEDY of Massa- 
chusetts (with Senator Hart of Michigan as 
a cosponsor) has a bill to effect it, The only 
differences between this and the extreme 
measure sponsored by Representative Foranp 
of Rhode Island are of detall-such as the 
omission in the Kennedy bill of surgical fees 
Foranp would pay for, But KENNEDY claims 
his plan would cost less than Foranp’s be- 
cause of special Inducements for home care, 
to relleve the additional burden on hospitals. 

The Democratic chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, Harry F. Brno of Vir- 
ginia, is presumed to look dimly on the 
entire concept, and to this committee any 
bill passed by the House would be referred, 
But the 1960 election pressures which will be 
applied to members of this committee, could 
prevail over its usually potent chairman, 
Among these pressures is organized labor's 
hearty support of the Forand bill. 

AND TIIE OPPOSITION 

The opposition argues in part: (1) A flat 
tax on workers, regardless of their ability to 
pay, to provide health benefits to all mem- 
bers of an age group, regardless of their eco- 
nomic need for it, is discriminatory. (2) It 
will produce like demands from other age 
groups, with socialized medicine the inevi- 
table consequence. (3) It will underfinance 
the project, at peril to the fiscal soundness of 
the social security system. (4) It will de- 
feat current progress toward private financ- 
ing, for which only time is needed to pro- 
duce ways and means. (5) Hypochondriacs, 
and so forth, will crowd out of hospitals many 
needful of this care. 

Examine those two sets of arguments, take 
also into account the failure of both parties 
to clarify for the people the limits each 
would set to the exercise of the Federal funo- 
tion, and it is easy to understand why most 
Democrats are driving for old-age health leg- 
islation in 1960 and why some Republicans 
fear to be left behind. 


Forty-second Anniversary of Byelorussian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, I am glad to 
join with other Members in recognition 
of the Byelorussian Independence Day. 

The Byelorussian people are among 
the largest of the many ethnic groups 
included in the Soviet Union. Unfortu- 
nately they had been subjected to Czar- 
ist Russia's oppressive regime since early 
modern times and had thus lost their in- 
dependence, but not their love for inde- 
pendence and freedom. For centuries 
they struggled against their oppressors, 
always against heavy odds, and they had 
no chance to free themselves until 1918. 

Soon after the overthrow of the czarist 
regime by the Russian Revolution, these 
10 million Byelorussians felt free, took 
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their fate into their own hands, and pro- 
claimed their independence in March of 
1918. Thenceforth for a little more than 
2 years they waged a continuous war 
against their foes on many fronts, par- 
ticularly against Communist Russians. 
In 1921, before Byelorussians could con- 
solidate their strength, the country was 
attacked by Soviet forces, it was overrun, 
and then made part of the Soviet Union. 
Since then, for almost 40 years, some 10 
million Byelorussians dream of the days 
when, for a brief period, their homeland 
was free and they enjoyed independence. 
Today they observe the 42d anniversary 
of their proclamation of independence, 
and hope that soon they will celebrate it 
in a free and independent Byelorussia. 


Harry Schwartz Writes on Succession to 
Power in Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
1960 American presidential campaign is 
now well underway. Although the elec- 
tion itself is still some 6 months off, 
the press is already filled with news of 
the various actual and potential candi- 
dates and of the most recent develop- 
ments in the several presidential pri- 
Maries being held throughout the coun- 
try. All of these feverish activities are 
essential parts of the American political 
Process inyolved in the formation of an 
Overall national consensus on the major 
issues of the day. 

Mr. President, as is well known, the 
matter of succession to leadership in the 
Soviet Union is far different from that 
encompassed in an American election 
Campaign. The various rivals compete 
in an atmosphere of secrecy and intrigue 
far removed from the man on the street. 

One of America’s most able experts 
On Soviet affairs, Mr. Harry Schwartz, 
has written a very interesting and in- 
formative article on the men most like- 
ly to be in the running to succeed Pre- 
Mier Khrushchev. Mr. Schwartz notes 
that the Premier’s recent bout with in- 
fluenza raises all of the many questions 
as to who is the most logical successor 

the man who now fully controls all 
of the Soviet orbit. 

Mr. President, I found this article to 
be extremely enlightening. I commend 
Mr. Schwartz for his careful treatment 
of a most difficult subject, and I ask 
unanimous consent that his article which 
appeared in the New York Times of 
March 20, 1960, be printed in the Ap- 
bendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
As follows: 

Arrer Krmosnchrv: Sx Wao Mar Be IN 
LiNE To Succeep—Premizr Now RULES 
STATE AND PARTY 

(By Harry Schwartz) 

Among other results, last weekend's an- 

nouncement of Premier Khrushehev's influ- 
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enza reminded the world that he was sub- 
ject to the same ailments and faced the 
same inevitable end as all other mortals. 
An immediate consequence of this reminder 
was strong interest in all major world capi- 
tals in the question: What and who comes 
after Khrushchev? 

There has been comparatively little specu- 
lation on this matter before now for at 
least two reasons. One is that Premier 
Khrushchey's present eminence is of rather 
recent origin—it is still less than 2 years 
since he became Premier of the Soviet Union 
as well as First Secretary of the Communist 
Party. The second reason has been the 
seemingly boundless energy and excellent 
health the Premier has displayed in public 
at home and abroad, vitality not customar- 
fly associated with one who will be 66 next 
month. It was that image that the infu- 
enza announcement called into question. 

Any discussion of the Khrushchev succes- 
sion problem must begin with a definition 
of Mr. Khrushchev's role in Soviet society. 

To appreciate fully that role it must be 
realized that the country as a whole and 
the Soviet Communist Party are both ruled 
by giant bureaucratic machines. Within 
the framework of the general line that has 
been set down, millions of people have inter- 
mediate managerial posts. They run fac- 
tories, direct local fire departments, organ- 
ize propaganda work in particular Cities, 
conduct negotiations with foreign nations, 
and the like, The directives that guide 
these people are the composite work of 
many experts who draw up each year’s eco- 
nomic plan, the annual national budget, 
and other key blueprints. 

FOUR FUNCTIONS 


Standing at the peak of both the Govern- 
ment and the party bureaucratic pyramids, 
Premier Khrushchey fulfills four main func- 
tions: 

First, and most visibly, he is the chief 
salesman of the Soviet system both to his 
own people and the world. The importance 
of this role is evident from the great amount 
of his time the Premier spends traveling 
about the Soviet Union and abroad making 
speeches which automatically become a 
species of Soviet holy writ. He has fully 
grasped the potentialities of modern com- 
munications for projecting his personality 
into hundreds of millions of minds and toils 
ceaselessly at this propaganda task which he 
obviously regards as one of his key assign- 
ments. 

Second, he is the chief arbiter and highest 
court of appeals when disputes arise in 
either bureaucracy he heads. This was 
brought out last September when the Soviet 
Minister of Higher Education, Vyacheslav P. 
Yelyutin, was asked what happened when he 
got into a dispute with the Minister of 
Finance over educational appropriations. 
“If the Minister of Finance and I can't 
agree,” Mr. Yelyutin said, “We go before 
Khrushchev and he decides the fight. But it 
is dangerous to fight. Therefore we try to 
settle our problems amicably and usually 
do.“ 

POLICY CHANGES 

Third, it is he who must originate or be 
persuaded to accept any proposed major 
policy change and it is he who then appears 
publicly as the first advocate of any such 
change. Whether it be the new Soviet 
estimate of President Eisenhower as a 
man of peace which Mr. Khrushchey an- 
nounced last September or the new Soviet 
educational system which combines class- 
room training with factory work, every 
major innovation must be his and be shown 
publicly to be his. 

Finally, of course, Mr. Khrushchev is his 
own Minister of Foreign Affairs, the chief 
voice in Soviet foreign policy and the chief 
negotiator of the Soviet Government in the 
personal style of diplomacy which his travels 
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and meetings with world leaders this past 
half decade have made his trademark. 

Against this background, it is instructive 
to compare Premier Ehrushchey with his 
predecessor, Joseph Stalin. 

Like Stalin, Mr. Khrushchey is now the 
public head of both the Soviet State and of 
the ruling Communist Party. Like Stalin, 
Mr. Khrushchey is the object of public adu- 
lation which attributes all major Soviet suc- 
cesses to his leadership and inspiration, Like 
Stalin, Mr. Khrushchev is the author of the 
speeches and statements to which Soviet 
writers look for appropriate quotations that 
are regarded as being authoritative dogma 
on all current questions. 

Yet there are also some important dif- 
ferences between the Khrushchev and the 
Stalinist periods, which suggest that some 
caution is advisable before reaching the con- 
clusion that the present ruler of the Soviet 
Union has simply mechanically repeated the 
pattern that existed when Stalin died. 

The most important difference is that 
there is not in the Soviet Union now the ter- 
rible, stark atmosphere of terror imposed 
by the secret police that existed in Stalin's 
last years. Premier Khrushchey goes to great 
pains to mingle with the people in a manner 
reminiscent of an American politician seek- 
ing votes, something Stalin never did. 


SPOTLIGHT ON HOPEFULS 


Perhaps the matter is best summed up by 
the conclusion that Premier Khrushchev Is 
the rational head of a bureaucratic dictator- 
ship, while Stalin was the paranoid chief of 
a secret police system of total terror. 

It is typical of the differences between 
the two men's style of rule that the key 
figures surrounding Premier Khrushchey— 
the obvious central characters in any dis- 
cussion of the succession to him—have been 
far less in the shade in Soviet society than 
were Khrushchev & Co. while Stalin lived 

A few months ago eight names would have 
had to be included in any discussion of the 
Khrushchey succession problem. Since last 
December's Central Committee meeting, 
however, two of the eight, Nikolai I. Belyaev, 
former party boss in the vast Kazakhstan 
area, and Aleksei I. Kirichenko, former party 
personnel chief, have been demoted to the 
posts of provincial party bosses. They have 
presumably, therefore, had their future po- 
litical prospects seriously dimmed, if not ex- 
tinguished. Let us look at the half dozen 
who remain, the roles they occupy now, and 
their possibilities for maneuver. 

ECONOMICS EXPERT 

Oldest of the six is First Deputy Premier 
Anastas I. Mikoyan, 64, the top Soviet for- 
eign economics expert, He has the prestige 
of having been a hero of the early days of 
the Soviet regime and of having been astute 
enough to survive a quarter of a century's 
vicissitudes in Kremlin factional battles, 
But his age and the fact that he is an 
Armenian suggest that his future is more 
likely to be that of an elder statesman than 
of a successor. 

The youngest of the group is First Deputy 
Premier Frol R. Kozlov, 51. Premier Khru- 
shchey told Averell Harriman last year that 
Mr, Kozloy was his choice to succeed him as 
Premier, but that job alone is not the center 
of Soviet power, He is still a relative new- 
comer to the Kremlin heights and so far as 
can be judged has not yet managed to bulld 
a personal power machine. 

Next to the Premier, the most senior party 
secretary is Mikhail A. Suslov, 57, who has 
the reputation of being the leader of such 
Stalinist forces as have survived within the 
Soviet hierarchy. Primarily a theoretician 
and a propagandist, he seems to be the darl- 
ing of Peiping’s Communists and has man- 
aged to survive while still manifesting some 
clear signs of an independent attitude vis- 
a-vis Mr. Knrushchey. 
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Another party secretary, Averki B. 
Aristov, 56, may now again be head of the 
party’s personnel division, a post of great 
potential power. Raised to the top by suc- 
cessful party leadership in Siberia, he is 
probably the leader of such “Siberian 
faction” as exists in the party machine. 

Leonid I. Brezhnev, 53, a party secretary, 
has gone far by successfully carrying out 
Mr. Khrushchey’s orders in the Ukraine and 
Moldavia in the 1940's and in Kazakhstan 
In the mid-1950’s. He appears to be in 
charge of Soviet metallurgy, perhaps of all 
Soviet heavy industry, and his strength pre- 
sumably lies in the industrial machine he 
commands. 

AGRICULTURE DEPUTY 

Finally there is Nikolai G. Ignatov, 58, 
who appears to be Mr. Khrushchev’'s deputy 
for agriculture. His closest party connec- 
tions appear to be in European Russia, 
where he has held key posts, but whatever 
personal apparatus he may now have built 
up would seem to exist mainly among the 
bureaucrats who direct the nearly one-half 
of the Soviet population engaged in farming. 

We know too little about the relationships 
among these six men, and among others 
who are less important, to predict in detail 
what would happen if Premier Khrushchev 
were to be replaced in the near future. But 
on the basis of what happened in the mid- 
1950's, in the period following Stalin's death, 
the likely future pattern would seem clear. 

The immediate stress would be on collec- 
tive leadership and on an outward show of 
solidarity among the heirs who were left. 
One of them, probably Mr. Kozlov but pos- 
sibly Mr. Mikoyan, would be appointed Pre- 
mier, while the key figures would have posts 
in the party's Presidium and Secretariat. 
Then the hidden rivalry and competition for 
power would presumably begin in earnest, 
culminating in a series of crises, in each 
of which some of those now great and pow- 
erful would be disgraced, until finally one 
person emerged again to exercise his version 
of one-man rule. 

It is conceivable, for example, that Mr. 
Suslov would make a bid for power by ap- 
pealing to the party bureaucracy to reverse 
some of the present leader's key policy re- 
Visions; the new emphasis on housing and 
consumer goods, the milder attitude toward 
the United States, and the like. 

OPPOSING FACTION 

If so, he would presumably be opposed by 
another faction, probably led by Mr. 
Mikoyan and some younger ambitious men, 
who might argue that Premier Khrushchev 
had not gone far enough. Such a revision- 
ist group might try to appeal over the heads 
of the party bosses to the Soviet population, 
counting on the people's desire for a sharply 
improved living standard and for real peace 
to bring victory over the neo-Stalinists. 

Should any such struggle arise, of course, 
the Chinese Communists might be tempted 
to intervene on one side or the other. And 
if they did, complications would arise for 
which there is no precedent in Soviet his- 
tory and whose results no one can now 
predict. 


Health and Old Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 
Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, the 


opposition of President Eisenhower and 
the administration to propose some 
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system of health insurance for the aged 
is most unfortunate and shocking to a 
great majority of our people. 

In my remarks, I include an editorial 
“Health and Old Age” appearing in the 
Washington Post of March 24, 1960: 

HEALTH AND OLD AGE 


There is a distressing lack of sensibility 
and imagination in the administration's fall- 
ure to propose some system of health insur- 
ance for the aged. The Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, supported by Vice 
President Nixon, is said to have tried zeai- 
ously to win presidential approval for an 
alternative to the comprehensive bill in- 
troduced by Representative Armes J. Foranp 
which would finance medical and hospital 
care for retired persons through increased 
social security taxes. But the President is 
reported to be adamantly opposed to the 
Forand bill, or any other insurance pian, on 
the ground that it would amount to social- 
ized medicine. This bogus label applied by 
the propagandists of the American Medical 
Association to any form of prepayment for 
medical care is plain nonsense. It is espe- 
cially dismaying to find President Eisen- 
hower narcotized by it. 

Old age is the time of life when, generally, 
income is lowest and potential and actual ill- 
ness is at its highest. Why should it be 
called socialistic for Americans to provide for 
the health hazards of their retirement years 
by paying insurance premiums through taxa- 
tion during their wage-earning years? This 
is not socialism; it is simple commonsense. 
It is a practical scheme for enabling citizens 
to face old age with confidence and self-re- 
spect—to know that they need not depend 
upon the charity of doctors and hospitals 
for whatever medical care they may require. 
This is no more socialistic than any other 
form of social security. 

Apart from the obvious interest of the 

aged themselves in providing for the future, 
there is a no less obvious national interest in 
seeing them provided for. Senator Mc- 
Namara’s Subcommittee on Problems of the 
Aged and Aging offers some interesting sta- 
tistics. In 15 years, it reports, the over-65 
age group will increase from the current 16 
million to 22 million; currently, moreover, 
1 out of every 3 persons between the 
ages of 60 and 64 has a parent or close rela- 
tive in his 80's or older—the medical care 
of whom represents a serious drain on in- 
come. 
Insured medical care for the aged will mean 
more hospitals, more remuneration for phy- 
sictans, better health for the Nation as a 
whole. Failure to see this is a failure of 
responsibility. What a tragedy that the 
AMA's myopia and callousness should have 
infected even the President. 


Small-Farm Cost Plight Illustrated 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEDRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it is al- 
ways important that the Congress know 
what is going on on the homefront. 
Individuals connected with the Govern- 
ment have sincerely tried to better the 
lot of agriculture. We should keep in 
mind that a problem cannot be solved 
by pretending that it does not exist. 

Net farm income in down to a point 
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where it is unfair to the Nation's farm- 
ers. I think there is a responsibility on 
all in dealing with this situation and is 
a responsibility on the administration 
and on the Congress, on the Republicans 
and the Democrats, and on the com- 
peting farm organizations. Politics and 
pet theories should be set aside and these 
groups should get together in a spirit 
of give and take in an effort to write 
helpful farm legislation. 

In recent days, Mr. Don Muhm, farm 
editor of the Omaha (Nebr.) World 
Herald, in his widely read column set 
forth some facts and figures which merit 
our attention. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
column may be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

Their being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SMALL-FARM Cost PLIGET ILLUSTRATED 

A veteran Farmers Home Administration 
supervisor provides figures which pretty 
much show the plight of the cost-price 
squeeze on the small farmer. 

Irwin J. Doane, supervisor for the FHA in 
Butler, Seward, and Polk Counties, sum- 
marized 1959 averages from customer's well 
kept records. 

He found: 

The average farm was 257 acres in size, 
had a 1959 income of $6,882, cost $4,486 in 
operating expenses and left $2,396 net for 
the farmer. 

The farmer averaged 51.9 bushels per acre 
of corn (figure includes irrigated corn), 6.8 
baby pigs per litter and had a yield per cow 
of 172.9 pounds of butterfat. 

EIGHTY FARMS 

“The summary was based on 80 farms in 
the three-county area.“ Mr. Doane, who 
has offices in David City, told the World- 
Herald. 

“It sure points out the necessity of good 
production. And it is pretty evident what 
is happening to the small farmer.” 

Mr. Doane, who has been with the FHA 
17 years, feels the margin between farm in- 
come and farm operating costs is “about as 
rough as I've ever seen it.“ 

“Out of that $2,396 net income must come 
family Uving expense, debt payment and 
capital purchases,” Mr. Doane added. “That 
shows you why so many go to town to work 
as much as they can.” 

ALLTIME HIGH 

Farmers, ranchers, and their cooperatives 
borrowed $4 billion in 1959, according to the 
Farm Credit Administration, 

That is an alltime high. 

And, according to R. B. Tootell, governor 
of the farm credit system, the 1959 figure is 
an increase of $599 million. 

Also, it marked the sixth straight year that 
a record was set. 


Water—Key to Your Survival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 
Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
I include an address made by Maj. J. L. 
Murphy, U.S. Marine Corps, retired, be- 
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fore the Manteo Ruritan Club, Manteo, 

N.C., on March 21, 1960. 

Warre—Key To Your Sunvrvai— WI Drarn 
WEEK, Manch 20-26, 1960 

(Talk delivered by Maj. J. D. Murphy, U.S. 

Marine Corps Reserve (retired), before 

Manteo Rotary Club, Manteo, N.C.) P 

Chairman ‘Taylor, distinguished guests, 
members of Manteo Rotary Club, the last 
time it was my privilege to visit with you, 
shortly after haying been retired by the 
U.S. Marine Corps, I recall having said, 
among other things, that our advanced tech- 
nology and ingeniousness, our vast industrial 
complex, the improvement of our personal 
and political moral standards over those of 
the 1920's, skilled leadership, the indom- 
itable courage of our fighting men and our 
rich inheritance of natural resources 
accounted in large part for our winning 
World War II. 

Tonight, I shall confine myself to remarks 
regarding our rapidly vanishing renewable 
natural resources with emphasis on “Water— 
Key to Your Survival,” the theme of Wildlife 
Week 1960, sponsored by the National Wild- 
life Federation. 

A brief statement of just what the National 
Wildlife Federation is, might be in order. 
The federation has a membership of well 
Over 2 million individuals affiliated through 
conservation organizations in each of the 50 
States of this country. These persons are 
dedicated to the necessary and beneficial use 
of our remaining natural resources and the 
Protection and replacement of our sources 
or supply. No dues are collected by the 
federation, the sole source of support for its 
Widespread activities comes from the sale of 
these wildlife stamps and a few related items. 

The policies of the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration are established by a board of direc- 
tors of 17 members. The 4 general officers 
and 13 regional directors. I am a member 
Of this board representing the region com- 
Posed of the States of North Carolina, Vir- 
finia, South Carolina, and West Virginia. 
Under à paid executive director, the staff 
Of the seyeral divisions, education, conserva- 
tion, business, and field implement these 
Policies, 

Because the federation is inherently an 
educational organization, its opinion and 
Support is frequently sought by Members of 
the Congress, by governors and State legis- 
lators, and by the several Federal, State and 
= agencies concerned with our tragic neg- 

ect and waste in resource administration. 

tly, attention is concentrated on the 
9 potable ae due to pollution, 
jon, expan ulation, waste 

and related adverse 5 : 

We in North Carolina are fortunate in that 
cur Senators, Sam Erne and EVERETT JOR- 
rig and so many of our Representatives in 

© Congress are members of important 


committees 
say : before which bills affecting 


x resources must be saved from the 
the ling hands of greedy men and from 
Waste that can be attributed to man 
only on the basis of ignorance or stupidity. 
es. we are fortunate to have Mr, BONNER in 
— important post where he has earned 
iste Confidence and respect of conscrvation- 
$ throughout the United States. You 
Olks at home should know this. 
Aart North Carolina Resources Commis- 
f n, in frequent conference with our State 
€deration, has one of the outs con- 
servation and one of the most 
Experienced, alert, and active staffs of any in 
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the Nation. It was my privilege to have a 
small part in the creation of this commis- 
sion and in the passage of legislation estab- 
lishing the Stream Sanitation Commission 
and our newly organized Water Resources 
Commission. Currently I am concerned 
with a program of broad resource conserva- 
tion education at the national level. 

With well over half of the area of Dare 
County made up of water, it would appear 
that there 1s little for you to worry about, 
However, we must remember that local 
economy is firmly based on our State and 
national economy and that any setback in 
these areas will seriously affect us here at 
home, The river systems that find their 
outlet in our broad sounds must be kept 
free from pollution if we are to be free from 
contaminated supplies. The scarcity of us- 
able waters Is national in scope. Just about 
the same amount of water from the-heavens 
continues to fall on this country as before. 
Scarcity arises because we do not protect 
and wisely care for what we have and be- 
cause of increased demands due to higher 
standards of living and rising population. 
In just about the time it took me to say 
that last sentence, a child was born in this 
country, a net gain of one over deaths every 
11 seconds, One more mouth to feed, a 
body to clothe, one more to house and to 
educate, one more to consume water. We 
must also be prepared to meet increased 
requirements for agriculture and for indus- 
trial. n. It is estimated that by 
1975, in just 15 years, our consumption of 
water will more than double present rates. 
To meet these needs requires the close co- 
operation of Federal, State, and local agen- 
cies as well as individuals and private or- 
ganizations with each performing their 
proper function, You and I have an obli- 
gation in this respect. 

A headline in the paper this morning reads 
"Franklin Seeks Water Solution.” Franklin, 
Va., is but a scant hundred miles from here 
as the crow flies. It is not a large commu- 
nity yet, to support its economy, requires 26 
Million gallons of water per day. The popu- 
lation needs 1 million and local industry 
uses 25 million gallons each day. The water 
table there has fallen from 26 feet to 114 
feet and is still falling, We know of com- 
munities In this State where water is drasti- 
cally curtailed during certain seasons and it 
just could happen here as we continue to 
grow and our water table lowers. 

The necessity for clean waters that I have 
been speaking about have had to do with 
consumptive use. In this locality recrea- 
tional use of water has a direct bearing on 
our economy. Fishing, hunting, and boat- 
ing are important activities to us. It is 
therefore to our interest to concern ourselves 
with the ution problems of upstate com- 
munities in order to insure the safety of the 
waters surrounding us for those who fish and 
hunt and bathe. To that end, we should 
encourage such as adequate sew- 
erage treatment plants, increase in farm 
woodlots to provide a natural sponge for 
rainfall, assist farm agents in expanding im- 
proved agricultural practice to prevent con- 
tinued erosion, don't cut down a single tree 
without replacing it. Encourage the plant- 
ing of cover for wildlife as this will increase 
absorption and prevent runoff, give voice to 
your opposition to further drainage of pot- 
holes and submarginal lands that destroy 
waterfowl breeding areas. Assurance of an 
adequate, clean water supply requires con- 
stant vigil and cooperation. Earlier this 
month, I spent 10 days in Dallas, Tex,, at- 
tending the annual meeting of the National 
Wildlife Federation an& the North American 
Wildlife Conference. There I heard speakers 
from all sections of the country—South, 
North, East, and West—express deep concern 
Tor our growing water problems and the ne- 
cessity for studied teamwork to solve them. 
In the final analysis, however, each of us 
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must give heed to the situation and thought 
to correcting it. Where there is waste there 
will be want is surely true of water and 
continued abuse of this essential resource 
will rise to plague us until the end of time. 
Contamination from atomic fallout and 
the of atomic waste in coastal waters 
is but the latest manmade threat to survival. 
In rivers, the water that you touch is the 
last of what has passed and the first of that 
which comes. Keep it clean, keep it pure, 
for water Is the key to your survival. 
Thank you, 


Reform School Graduate to Intercollegiate 
Boxing Champion and Now Million-Dol- 
lar-a-Year Insurance Success a Real 
Inspiration i 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
cently I have read a newspaper sketch 
about a young man who is à friend of 
mine who has achieved an inspiring per- 
sonal success. : 

His life started off in a bleak direction, 
however, for as a chronic truant in his 
childhood, he was sent to the Wisconsin 
State Reformatory at the age of 10. 
Here he discovered a skill which he used 
to gain self-respect and follow to a fine 
education and a promising future. He 
was a good fighter. For this young man, 
Robert Hinds, boxing. enabled him to 
win success as a Golden Gloves, colle- 
giate champion, and as a professional 
boxer. 

Bob Hinds’ major at the University 
of Wisconsin might seem far afleld from 
his boxing talents; he studied art and 
sculpture, and had one of his drawings 
exhibited in the New York Museum of 
Fine Arts. 

After graduation, Bob became an art 
teacher at Madison East High School, 
and also coached the school hockey team 
to a championship. To me, the only un- 
fortunate aspect of Bob's story is that he 
felt compelled to leave the teaching pro- 
fession in order to provide for his wife 
and family as he wished. Bob is exactly 
the type of young man who is a proper 
and effective inspiration and mentor for 
our children. There is, of course, no 
profession in our society that is more 
important to our future and our chil- 
dren’s future than the-teaching profes- 
sion, and every loss of a talented and 
qualified teacher is a great loss to our 
society. 

Bob Hinds is now a great success in 
the insurance field. He has earned more 
in this profesion in his first 6 months 
than he did in 4 years of teaching. Wis- 
consin citizens are sincerely proud of 
Bob’s achievements. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a newspaper article published 
in the Wisconsin State Journal, of Madi- 
son, and reprinted in the Kenosha Eve- 
ning News, be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. . 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Former BOXER, Bos HINDS, Bre Suqcess 

(By Samuel C. Reynolds) 

Mabrsox.— Bob Hinds today is a sensa- 
tional success. 

Last August, Bob, a former heavyweight 
on the University of Wisconsin varsity box- 
ing team, began selling life insurance, and 
by January 16 had written more than $1 mu- 
lion worth. 

In Insurance circles this is not just suc- 
cess, but unbellevable success. 

ONCE CHRONIC TRUANT 

Yet at one time this cheerful, personable 
young man was a lost soul. He was a chronic 
truant and landed in Waukesha Boys’ 
formatory at 10 and stayed for 15 mon 

The reformatory provided Bob with one 
great skill, without which he believes he 
would not be a success today—how to fight 
with his fists, and the knowledge that he 
was good at it. 

This gave him the peg to grab to wrench 
himself back to a position of self-respect. 
He was good at fighting. For a boy who 

didn't feel himself good for much of any- 
thing, fighting was, strangely, the key to a 
successful future. 

After leaving Waukesha, Bob went to live 
with a photographer on the Kenosha Eye- 

, ming News named Marshall Simonson. 
HELPS GROWING BOY 

“Marshall did a lot for me,“ Bob recalled. 
“He pushed me toward getting a better edu- 
cation. He concerned himself with my dress 
and behavior. He chewed me out when I 


needed it, and every time he did I knew he. 


was right.” 

“Everyone has something good about them 
which they can take hold of and exploit,” 
Bob said. 

“For me it was boxing.” 

And Bob was good at it. In 1947, at the 
age of 14, he won the State 147-pound 
Golden Gloves championship, and repeated 
in 1949 in the 160-pound class. 

GAVE RECOGNITION 


These successes gave him the recognition 
he needed, and never again did Bob jump the 
track headed toward success. 

Another friend and helper was Alan The 
Horse“ Ameche, Kenosha’s, Wisconsin's, and 
now the Baltimore Colts’ great football 
player. Hinds lived with Ameche during his 
freshman year in college. 

Bob played fullback on the same Kenosha 
High School team as Ameche, 

“Al is a very steady, not a rowdy kind of 
guy, and was a good influence on me,“ Bob 
said. 


DUBIOUS HONOR 


Among the Kenosha boys coming to the 
University of Wisconsin in 1951, Hinds and 
Ameche had the poorest high school scho- 
lastic records. 

Ameche was a scholastic All-American for 
2 years in college and Bob finished with a 
"B" average. 

His major, too, seems rather surprising for 
a man who established a record as one of the 
most bruising college pugillists in the 3 
years—1953 through 1955—he was varsity 
heavyweight. 

He majored in art, with special interest in 
sculpturing and graphic arts, A figure draw- 
ing he did was exhibited in the New York 
Museum of Fine Arts. 

1956 GRADUATE 

Bob married the former Joy Harrington in 
Mazomanie in August, 1955. They have a 
boy, Jef, 3%, and a girl, Ju, 2. 

He graduated from college in 1956 and be- 
gan as an art at Madison East. He 
coached the school’s hockey team in 1958 and 
1959 and won the city championship. This 
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was not bad fora coach who had never skated 
in his life. 

He continued boxing after becoming a 
teacher, much to the discomfiture of Madi- 
son school officials. 

Bob fought his last professional battle in 
Kenosha in July 1958. 

RESIGNS AS TEACHER 


He resigned as a teacher last July and be- 
gan selling General Life insurance, under 
the direction of Ralph Shillinglaw, agency 
manager, 

“I know of no instance in the history of 
the life insurance business where one man 
sold a million dollars worth in 6 months,” 
Shillinglaw commented. 

Bob believes his early troubles and his 
interest in art are both a help to him in his 
new career. 

They certainly seem to be. Bob estimates 
that in the past 6 months, he has made more 
money than in 4 years of teaching. 

But the best part of success for Bob is not 
the money. 

“The nicest thing is when I think of where 
I was, and what I could have been, compared 
with where I am now.“ he said, 


Bradley Wins National Invitation Basket- 
ball Tournament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, on March 
26, 1957, just 3 years ago next Saturday, 
I was given permission to extend my 
remarks in the Record, calling satten- 
tion of the House to the fact that Brad- 
ley University of Peoria, III., had been 
crowned NIT champions. As an alum- 
nus of Bradley, which is located in my 
congressional district, I was naturally 
very proud of this achievement, but to- 
day, I have, as a result of Bradley's 
recent NIT championship, even more 
reason to point up the signal accom- 
Plishments of Bradley's basketball 
Braves. J 

“Even greater achievements can be 
expected from Coach Chuck Orsborn 
and his Bradley Braves in years to 
come.” These words concluded by pre- 
vious remarks to which I have referred 
above, and no statement could have been 
made which would have expressed more 
accurately Orsborn's future. 

In Chuck Orsborn’s 4 years as head 
coach, Bradley has been in four national 
invitation tournaments. They missed 
the finals only once since 1957 and they 
missed a third championship only by the 
margin of an overtime loss in last year’s 
championship game. 

Bradley has been traditionally tough 
in tournaments, The Braves have a 9- 
won 3-loss record in the NCAA with two 
second place finishes included, and in 
the NIT, they own a 13-8 mark and 2 
titles. 

This past season’s record of 27 wins 
against only 2 defeats marks the best in 
Bradley University history. It was, 
therefore, not surprising to see Bradley's 
coach, Chuck Orsborn named as the 
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Missouri Valley Conference’s Coach of 
the Year. 

Another item of import in Bradley's 
success was the predominance of soph- 
mores and juniors, so once again we can 
look to the “years to come.“ Those who 
propelled Bradley. to their second NIT 
crown and participated in the Herculean 
effort by the entire team in overcoming 
a 12-point deficit in the closing minutes 
of the championship game to win it 
going away are as follows: Dan Smith, 
Ed Wodka, All-American Chet Walker, 
Al Saunders, Mike Owens, Chuck Sash, 
Mack Herndon, Chuck Granby, Lee Ed- 
wards, Don Kissock, Mickel Tiemann, 
and Bill Roecker. 


Texas Legislator Bill Kilgarlin Sees the 
Issue: Who Pays the Taxes—Main Dif- 
ference Between Democrats and Repub- 

. licans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 24,1960 > 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
all of us have heard and read many defi- 
nitions of the difference between Demo- 
crats and Republicans. Indeed many 
of us in the Senate have over the years 
debated this question with fervor and at 
considerable length, 

One of the most pentrating, concise, 
and clear statements on the difference 
between our basic political party beliefs 
has been written by a brilliant young 
State representative in Texas, the Hon- 
orable Bill Kilgarlin, of Harris County. 
Representative Kilgarlin is a former 
professor at the University of Houston. 

Mr. Kilgarlin says that for all prac- 
tical purposes the “sole question is who 
Pays the taxes.” No matter how strong 
a preparedness program we forge, no 
matter how decent and responsible a 
public welfare program we institute, no 
matter how much as freemen we do to 
help the huddled, hungry, hopeless peo- 
ple of our own land and of other parts 
of the world, Mr. Kilgarlin’s test is still 
a vital one. Who pays the taxes? 
Will it be, in a fair share, that 1 percent 
of Americans who own one-third of the 
Nation's wealth, or will it be, to a grossly 
unfair share, those one-third of the 
American people who own only 1 percent 
of the Nation’s wealth? Representative 
Kilgarlin posed the question. 

As one of Texas’ most able and dedi- 
cated young statesman, as State presi- 
dent of Texas Young Democratic Clubs, 
Representative Kilgarlin has written a 
column for the Texas Observer which is 


` worthy of the thought and consideration 


of all of us in the Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RecorD 
the column from the March 18, 1960, 
issue of the Texas Observer entitled: 
“The Real Issue: Who Pays the Taxes.” 


- 


1960 


There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue REAL Issur: WHO Pars THE Taxes 
(By Bill Eilgarlin) 

Hous rom — There is perhaps no comment 
more exasperating to me than I really can’t 
tell the difference between Democrats and 
Republicans,” unless it might be, “I vote for 
the man and not the party.” Both probably 
have their origin in Texas, at least, within 
that same family tree of communication 
media which as long as I can remember have 
urged the election of a Republican President 
In leap year Novembers while plugging for 
conservative Democrats in Texas every other 
Summer, It is just this encouragement of 
Party irresponsibility which has led to ille- 
gitimacy in the familly tree of Texas politics. 

All but the most casual observers recog- 
nize the existence of some differences in po- 
litical parties and political ideologies, but the 
Newspapers have been woefully remiss (and 
Perhaps by choice) in falling to pinpoint the 
Most basic distinction existing in American 
Politics, the difference between liberalism 
and conservatism. 

In its August 3, 1958 issue, the Houston 
Chronicle editorialized on the subject, using 
such phrases as “more and more power in 
the hands of the Federal Government” and 
“high level of taxing and spending for such 
Purposes as foreign aid, domestic welfare 
Programs" to describe liberals, and “presery- 
ing States’ rights,” “opposing giveaway wel- 
fare and subsidy programs, and “keeping 
Bovernment close to the people” to designate 
Conservatives. Somebody ought to invite the 
editors of the Chronicle to take another look 
at the picture. They and their colleagues 
Would find at the bottom of the distinction 

- the sole question of who pays the taxes. 
That “more and more power in the hands 
of the Federal Government“ really means, 
We don't want Federal aid to education be- 
Cause the Federal Government has demon- 
Strated a philosophy of taxing in accord with 
&bility to pay. We're for supporting educa- 
tion, all right, but we want State legislators 
to do it because they protect our advertisers 
by upping the sales taxes on those least able 
to pay, the consumers who spend almost all 
earn. Of course, that goes for such 
things as county hospitals. While we think 
Such things are socialistic in principle if 
We're going to have them, let’s finance them 
with a big bond issue so more of our adver- 
kn can make a t. Besides, we all 
S Ow that property évaluations along Main 
treet are not nearly as high proportionally 
as those out in the residential areas. At any 
Tate, {t's better than a Federal health insur- 
ance program, which would be paid for out 
Of income tax revenues.” 
Without attempting to carry this semi- 
culous paraphrase any further, the point 
2 Strengthened by a glimpse back at the 
1 Texas Legislature, where in each of the 
2 sessions the paramount issue was taxa- 
on. The liberals were plugging for a pro- 
dar based upon ability to pay, and from the 
the first howr of anguish went up to save 
hallowed banking institution, it was ap- 
2 what the conservatives were plugging 
te The State of Texas still cannot extract 
The un money from the banks of this State. 
1 final law contained a few sops for the 
berals but in the main generalized a little 
more our nongeneral sales taxes, 
= The big issue was not spending. There was 
Re talk about cutting out all this waste, 
22 conservatives nor liberals were think- 
g about the Chronicte’s “high level of 
2 thesis when they went to bat for 
— State hospitals arid colleges back home 
those wonderful farm-to-market roads. 
e in truth most of the liberals were dis- 
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appointed that the appropriations bill was 
not larger, particularly for places like Gates- 
ville and State hospitals and special schools, 
they, too, were swept along in the tide of 
thinking that asked not how much, but who 


pays. 

The resolution passed by the Texas Legis- 
lature calling for the repeal of the 16th 
amendment got scant notice, yet it was one 
of the most basic issues on which liberals 
and conservatives drew the line. I do not 
know what substitute the conservatives haye 
to offer for the income tax, but I can visualize 
such things as a national sales tax in the 
offing. s 

I realize that all differences between these 


two ideologies cannot be categorized under 


tax philosophy, and yet the battle over who 
pays the taxes is certainly the central issue 
in controversy. And often if the issue is not 
taxes it is a rela fiscal matter such as high 
interest rates, writeoffs for a fayored 
few, awarding contracts and then subsidizing 
private power companies where public power 
would have been better. It is no secret that 
big business favors the Republicans because 
Republicans consistently help out big busi- 
ness where the latter are most concerned, the 
pocketbook. 

So when I am asked about differences be- 


‘tween liberals and conservatives, Republi- 


cans and Democrats, I no longer attempt a 
detailed analysis. I just say the question is, 
“Who's going to pay the taxes?” 


Geneva Conference on Discontinuance of 
* Nuclear Weapons Testing 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


_ OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, for 
over 16 months the British and United 
States representatives have reasoned and 
argued patiently with Soviet representa- 
tives at the Geneva conference on. the 
discontinuance of nuclear weapons test- 
8 the very beginning the Soviets 
have made clear their position and from 
this they have never budged: 

First. They have insisted on a total 
and immediate ban on all testing. 

Second. They have treated the inspec- 
tion system as being something that 
can be worked out at leisure. z 

Third. They have tried to brush away 
the technical limitations of inspection. 

Fourth. They would have us buy the 
test ban and worry about details of in- 
spection afterward. 

On March 19 the Soviets publicized 
and put forth what they claim as a new 
proposal, They have ballyhooed this as 
a great concession and one capable of 
breaking the deadlock. Yet it is obvious 
from a brief study of their proposition 
it represents no concession. It is one 
more attempt to force us into a total 
ban no matter the technical capability 
of detection, nor the degree of inspec- 
tion they will allow in their country. 

As you will remember the United 
States has for many months attempted 
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to reach agreement on a treaty which 
was as broad as possible, subject only to 
the condition that all its aspects must 
be capable of adequate monitoring. 

We have established that tests in the 
atmosphere can be inspected and identi- 
fied by technical means, as can those at 
altitude and with certain limitations. 

We have established too, however, that 
the problem of monitoring underground 
tests, at least those giving a small signal, 
is much more difficult, if not impossible. 

In recognition of these facts the Presi- 
dent on April 13, 1959, proposed adop- 
tion of an atmospheric-only ban with 
joint research to improve detection sys- 
tems. Khrushchey dismissed this pro- 
posal out of hand. í 

After further study and joint tech- 
nical conferences on seismic detect- 
ability, the United States proposed on 
February 11, 1960, its threshold plan. 
Under this proposal tests in the atmos- 
phere, in the ocean, and in space up to 
heights where effective controls can now 
be agreed, would be forbidden. More 
importantly those underground and 
which gave a seismic signal of magni- 
tude greater than a certain value would 
be forbidden, Those of less than that 
value, because of the limitations of detec- 
tion and inspection, would not be forbid- 
den initially by the treaty. Joint research 
would be undertaken to determine the 
Possibility of lowering the threshold as 
seismic detectability improved. 

The Soviets have responded by claim- 
ing to accept the threshold principle and 
even the threshold value we propose, 
Yet they have conditioned this accep- 
tance with limitations which make it 
meaningless. They accept only if there 
is a simultaneous treaty agreement to 
forego for several years those tests of 
less than the threshold value. Along 
with this they continue to indicate they 
will accept only the most limited and 
inadequate onsite inspection for investi- 
gation of suspicious events. In essence 
they continue to insist on a total ban 
and inadequate inspection. 

I was convinced on my trips to Geneva 
to observe the conference that the 
Soviets were interested in a ban but only 
if no real penetration of their country 
was involved. I was convinced also, 
that as long as we continue our mora- 
torium while discussions ptoceed, they 
are achieving in major part their ob- 
jective. 

We are now entering into a new era in 
disarmament negotiations, one in which 
the 10-power disarmament conference is 
considering many possible areas of 
agreement. The recent conduct of the 
Soviets in the test cessation conference 
has been far from reassuring in regard 
to real progress in these new areas. It 
would be tragic in my opinion for us ta 
agree to a test moratorium treaty with 
the type of arrangements the Soviets 
visualize, To do so it would involve 
limitations in this area which were in- 
adequately controlled. Moreover, it 
would furnish precedent for similar 
agreements on trust in other, perhaps 
even more critical areas. 
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Fidel Castro—Voice of Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Latins Consider Fidel Castro 
as Voice of Russia,” written by Jules 
Dubois and published in the Miami (Fla.) 
News of March 21, 1960. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Latins CONSIDER FIDEL CASTRO AS VOICE 

oF RUSSIA 


(By Jules Dubois) 


Fidel Castro is being hailed as the voice 
of Russia in Latin America and there is 
every evidence that he is working overtime 
to justify the title and beems to like it. 

It has been well earned, for the bearded, 
rabble-rousing revolutionary premier of 
Cuba has displaced all of Moscow's former 
stooges. The Communists have labeled him 
the “leader of America” and his inflated 
ego has made him believe it. 

Castro may not have joined the Partido 
Socialista Popular, which is Cuba’s Com- 
munist Party, but membership is no longer 
a requisite nor very important in the execu- 
tion of the Kremlin's master plan. 

Ex-Presidents Juan Jose Arevalo and 
Jacobo: Arbenz of Guatemala never were 
known to have been admitted into Com- 
munist Party membership, but they led 
Guatemala into almost 10 years of Red rule. 

A Spanish leftist career officer, Gen. Al- 
berto Bayo, who says he’s anti-Communist, 
trained Castro’s initial invasion force of 82 
men that sailed from Mexico in November 
1956 to land in Oriente Province and set Cuba 
aflame. N 

Before that force left Mexico, however, 
Ernesto (Che) Guevara, young Argentine ad- 
venturer who had been friendly with the 
Communists in Guatemala, obtained a copy 
of a Russian book on guerrilla warfare tac- 
tics. Guevara cherished that book as a pious 
person would a Bible. 4 

He attributed his success In the fighting i 
Oriente Province and later in Las Villas 
12 to what he had learned from that 


Spanish leftist exiles made their way into 
the hills of Oriente Province and volunteered 
their services as gunsmiths and ordnance 
8 Wee concen: Their skill and 

ulty con: u tly to suppl 
Castro with sufficient ensues for oe email 
force to hold off dictator Fulgenoto Batista's 
army until he could build up his own arms 
and munitions, 

There is indisputable evidence, as I re- 
ported last October, that Castro either is a 
captive of the Communists or is in full 
agreement with them. The latter now ap- 
pears to be the more logical assumption and 
is supported by the following: 

He eliminated President Manuel Urrutia; 
Maj. Pedro Luis Diaz-Lanz, his chief of air 
force; and Maj. Hubert Matos, his military 
commander of Camaguey Province, because 
they were anti-Communist. 

He used Communist smear tactics to dis- 
credit them before the Cuban people. 

He has given increasingly free rein and 
positions of influence to Communists in the 
armed forces and the government. 

He has refused to eliminate Communists 
from the officers’ corps of the army. 
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He has made a documented Communist 
commander of the army ground forces, 
known in Cuba as the “tactical forces.” He 
is Maj. Armando Acosta. 

He has admonished the armed forces that 
any talk among troops against Communists 


or communism would be considered “coun-~' 


ter-revolutionary.“ 

He has allowed the Communist Party to 
organize and operate freely throughout the 
country while he berates plans of other par- 
tles or groups—all anti-Communist—to 
organize. 

He made a trade and diplomatic deal with 
Russian Deputy Premier Anastas I. Mikoyan 
in which he promised Cuba's vote to the 
Communist bloc at the United Nations. 
That promise is implicit in the joint com- 
munique issued by Castro and Mikoyan as 
the latter ended his visit to Cuba. 

He has made it extremely dangerous and 
unpopular to be outspokenly anti-Commu- 
nist in Cuba. 

He is seizing and confiscating private 
property, ranches, sugar plantations, sugar 
mills, businesses, and industries without any 
compensation whatsoever and much less the 
20-year bonds required by the agrarian re- 
form law. 

He is directing personally the brainwash- 
ing of the Cuban people in the most con- 
certed and concentrated “hate America” cam- 
paign in history. 

He approved the publication and distribu- 
tion as the official textbook for all high 
schools a geography written by Capt. Antonio 
Nunez-Jimenez, his Communist executive di- 
rector of the Agrarian Reform Institute over 
which Castro presides. The geography re« 
writes the history of U.S. participation in the 
Spanish-American War. 

It also preaches Communist economic so- 
cial and political doctrine, although it does 
not mention Russia. And it advocates the 
U.S. evacuation of the Guantanamo Bay 
naval base in eastern Cuba, 

He has ordered Cuban diplomats to spear- 
head anti-American activities throughout 
Latin America and especially in Panama. 

He has organized a Latin American news 
service in which most of the staff and corre- 
spondents are Communists or fellow tray- 
elers. 

He is fast eradicating all remaining free- 
dom of speech and of the press. 

He has seized or acquired all newspapers in 
the provinces and most of them in Havana. 
He also has seized or acquired several radio 
and television networks. 

He has Indicated there is little likelihood 
that free elections ever will be held under 
his rule. 

He is leading the country into total dicta- 
torship of the working class. When the 
chips are down and an inevitable opposition 
erupts into armed action, he might well be- 
come a bloodier dictator than any of his 
predecessors. 

He deliberately and repeatedly accuses the 
United States of military and economic plot- 
ting against Cuba. 

His newspaper, Revolucion, in violent lan- 
guage repudiated the American Embassy's 
statement of condolences over the recent 
disastrous explosion of a munitions ship in 
Havana Harbor. 

His government cabled its thanks and ap- 
preciation for a message of condolence for 
the same blast from Russian Foreign Min- 
ister Andrei Gromyko, while angrily reject- 
ing the protest by Secretary of State Chris- 
tian Herter that Castro's accusations of US. 
responsibility for the blast were false. 

Castro has gone full circle back to the 
days when, as a university student, he was 
teamed with Communists at the University 
of Havana. Today, just as then, he finds 
Communists useful and expedient for his ob- 
jectives. Conversely, Communists feel the 
same way about him, 
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Prize-Winning Essays on Conservation, 
Whose Responsibility?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
on February 26 there appeared in the 
Johnson City Record-Courier, one of the 
fine weekly newspapers in the 10th Con- 
gressional District of Texas, three of the 
winners in the 1960 Blanco County Con- 
servation Essay Contest, the subject of 
which was “Conservation, Whose Re- 
sponsibility?” 

The essays were judged on the basis 
of originality, significance of content, 
and overall impact, and first place in 
the contest was won by Miss Joanne 
Lindig, second place by Miss Patsy Felps, 
and third place by Miss Corrie Ann 
Crofts. 

Because of the timely nature of this 
subject, I know that the Members of 
Congress will be interested to note the 
perception of these fine young people, 
whose essays follow: 7 
PRIZE-WINNING ESSAYS ON “CONSERVATION, 
WHOSE SIBILITY?" 

(By Joanne Lindig, first place winner) 

As I analyze this wonderful world of ours, 
I am confronted by two specific questions— 
What is the source of America’s greatness, 
and to whom goes the responsibility for pre- 
serving her strength. F 

Freedom and personal liberty stand strong 
in America, but the basic ingredient of her 
greatness is the soil. $ 

Our ancestors discovered this land, worked 
it, enriched it—yes, even wasted it. We can- 
not afford to gamble our resources, for un- 
like our grandfathers, there is no unex- 
plored West for us to move on to, when 
this land is tired and spent. Money will not 
buy resources which have been wasted. 
They must be worked for, cultivated, and 
protected. 

Moon rockets and conservation are to a 
great extent similar. Our continued world 
leadership depends not only upon our con- 
quest of space but also the stewardship of 
our goil. 

American agriculture is faced with grave 
responsibilities—her own increasing popula- 
tion, as well as countless foreigners are 
dependent upon our soll's prosperity. 

Who can stand above a waving field of 
golden wheat, or newly harrowed field and not 
feel a deep sense of personal responsibility 
for its continued productivity? 

People, evading their responsibilities, have 
attempted to shove conservation on to the 
shoulders of our Congressmen and the soil 
conservationists, These programs are doing 
more than their share. Conservation is too 
large a job to do alone. It requires the back- 
ing of all America, 

It is time for the young people of America 
to wake up to the realization that as we are 
heirs to the land, we are also heirs to a re- 
\sponsibility for its conservation. 

It is our debt and privilege, to ourselves. 
our forefathers, and our posterity, to leave 
me land richer and better for our haying 

ved. 

Natural resources are the basic source of 
America’s greatness, and their conservation 
is a mandatory responsibility to everyone 
the man behind the desk; the man with the 
hoe; students in college, and even the Presi- 
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dent of the United States. Indeed every 
man, woman, and child who warrants God's 
nearness, personal dignity, and national 
loyalty, has a responsibility to his God, to 
himself, and to his Nation for America's 
conservation, 


(By Patsy Felps, second place winner) 

Rich, productive soil helped us as a young 
Nation to produce more food and raw ma- 
terlals than we needed. Thus, productive 
soll contributed to the wealth of the United 
States and all it stands for. Agriculture, 
labor, and capital have become inseparable 
in our way of life. One depends on the other 
and natural resources continue to be a safe- 
guard for our freedom. 

Our land must be managed with forever“ 
in mind. We cannot take our resources with- 
Out providing for the future. Put it another 
way; we preserve the capital and use the 
interest. 

Now, in the mid-20th century, we have 
decided we had better start taking care 
Of the precious topsoil which makes life 
Possible for us. Our land is in direct con- 
nection with our future. It is our duty to 
keep our soil permanently productive If the 
foodstuff for our nationa! family must yield 
from the land which we are preparing today. 
Healthy people must have healthy food from 
healthy soil. 

Excess cropland has been wasted. This 
Calls for the proper use and protection of 
every acre of land throughout America 

h the efforts of every individual. Our 
Progress thus far is but a small fraction of 
What needs to be done, 

‘When the American people understand a 

Problem, they do something about it. Why, 
haven't more than the few dedicated 
Persons done more about the vitally impor- 
tant work of conservation? It must become 
the accepted practice of all instead of just 
Something we talk about, We can’t risk 
any more cases of “too litle too late.” Every 
„woman, and child must learn that the 
Conservation of the Nation’s resources is 4 
Major responsibilty of theirs. And in the 
Words of John Milton, “Accuse not nature. 
She has done her part; do thou thine own.” 


(By Corrie Ann Crofts, third place winner) 
I am an American youth and I speak for 
tion of America’s land and its nat- 
ural resources. For these are the symbols 
and essentialities of America's greatness and 
future eixstence. 
Conservation is a present and future prob · 
zem that faces not only the United States 
but every country in the world. We, as the 
future citizens of America, must awaken 
to this plague and meet our responsibilities. 
At present we must begin to familiarize 
es with the basic methods of con- 
Serving nature, For example, in a govern- 
ment class one does not begin his study at 
Present age and travel back into the 
theory of his government, but rather begins 
With its basic fundamentals and later pro- 
Seeds to advanced types of governing. Thus, 
2 in the study of conservation we must first 
earn the basic ground works and then move 


on to advanced techniques. ; 

As ded persons, we certainly 
realize that the responsibility rests on the 
Shoulders of our citizens. 


$ They are the backbone of America and the 
nly force that can strike back against this 
Breat offender. 7 

If we could only stress upon them the 
portance of knowledge—knowledge that 
— be gained through material offered to us 
8 experts. These people who 
studied cannot be to do the 

jou ane expected 
It takes each and every one of us. The 
to save our country's riches must come 
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from within. We must implant within our- 
selves a desire to attend our local soil con- 
servation meetings and seek advice. 

If we are as patriotic and peace loving as 
we profess, we will awaken to our responsi- 
bilities and not sit idly by and view the 


ruin of a land so great as this. For with 


knowledge as our armor and determination 
as our shield, triumph in behalf of conserya- 
tion 1s inevitable. 


The Law and the Profits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
review of the book entitled “The Law 
and the Profits,” by C. Northcote Park- 
inson. ‘The review, written by John 
Chamberlain, was published in the book 
review section of the New York Herald 
Tribune of Sunday, March 20, 1960. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
Warirner ARE Wr DRIFTING? Sse PARKINSON 
Law No. 2 
(Reviewed by John Chamberlain) 

When Woodrow Wilson was President he 
pecked out his own state papers on his trusty 
typewriter, When he felt the need of a war- 
time coordinator of public information, he 
employed one man, George Creel, for the post 
and told him to do the best he could on 
a severely limited budget. Though Wilson 
and Creel did creditable jobs, their day is 
gone forever. Modern complexity and ef- 
ficiency require the existence of huge admin- 
istrative staffs complete with batteries of 
ghostwriters, secretaries, tenographic pools, 
statisticians, per diem co’ tants, fleets of 
automobiles, and acres of filing cabinets. Or 
so we have been told. 

One man, however, has presumed to doubt 
the modern faith in group dynamics as ap- 
plied to the art of administration. When 
C. Northcote Parkinson, Raffles professor of 
political economy at the University of Sin- 
gapore, formulated “Parkinson's Law” sev- 
eral years ago, it was obvious that political 
science had at last found its Sir Isaac New- 
ton. Like any great principle, Parkinson's 
law has an elegant simplicity: “Work ex- 
pands to fill the time available.” Applied to 
government, this law means that the work 
of any bureau will be multiplied to the ut- 
most limit of the budget which its chiefs 
are able to chivvy out of Congress. Applied 
to private industry, the same law of bureau- 
cratic expansion will tend to operate—but 
only up to the point of incipient stockholder 
rebellion. 

When Professor Parkinson first stated his 
law of bureaucracy, he may have felt that 

mtal waste would forthwith be 
laughed out of existence. But—aside from 
tho laughter—nothing happened. Momen- 
tarlly nonplussed, the professor went to work 
gathering the information that has resulted 
in Parkinson's Second Law.” As duly ex- 
plained in anothi rib-tickling book, “The 
Law and the „the second law is 
most economically stated as “expenditure 
rises to meet income.” With a private fam- 
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fly, this means that the more its bread- 
winner earns, the less it is apt to save. Out 
of this law, consumer credit has waxed fat. 
With government, the operation of the law 
has more sinister connotations than the in- 
crease of diners’ clubs. If there is no legal 
limit to the taxing power, Parkinson's Sec- 
ond Law simply means that government will 
tend inexorably to take an ever-increasing 
percentage of the national income, arriving 
at last at the polnt where the economy must 
collapse upon the tax collectors’ heads. 

To show his second law in operation, Pro- 
fessor Parkinson has made research forays 
in two directions. He has rifled the records 
of civilizations, both ancient and modern, 
to determine the exact arithmetical point 
where governmental absorption of the cit- 
izens’ energies must spill a nation into final 
decay. And he has collected telling illustra- 
tive material by gathering virtually every 
last scrap of idiotic material bearing on the 
growth of what he calls “the Anglo-Saxon 
waste line. 

Out of his researches, the professor comes 
up with a magic figure: 35 percent of the 
national income is all any government can 
take in peacetime taxes without provoking 
complete and final disaster. Although the 
professor does some pretty fancy work with 
his slide rule to arrive at such a specific 
number, it is obvious from his historical cita- 
tions that the taxation disaster Point is 
somewhere in the neighborhood of a third 
of national income. This conclusion more 
or less corroborates the claims made by the 
Oxford economist, Colin Clark, after his 
studies of taxation, which make up in mas- 
siveness what they lack in Parkinsonian 
elegance of presentation. 

Professor Parkinson does not advocate 
fixing the upper limits of the taxing power 
at 35 percent of national income. He would 
put the ceiling far lower, at 20 percent; This 
is all that a people will pay without suc- 
cumbing to an exceedingly flexible interpre- 
tation of the idea of h a corroding 
cynicism, and an unlovely envy. At 25 per- 
cent of national income, inflation will ac- 
company the efforts of the tax gatherer to 
extort the required sum. And at 30 percent 
of national income, there will, says Pro- 
fessor Parkinson, be a notable decline in a 
nation's influence. People will cease to work 
at the top of their bent—and the resulting 
enfeeblement of the economy will become 
apparent both to one's allies and one's 
enemies. 

To meet the argument that modern gov- 
ernments must take more than 20 percent 
of national income to pay for the exigencies 
of rule in the age of the jetplane and the 
hydrogen bomb, Parkinson falls back on his 
first law. With less money at its disposal, a 
government must automs become 
more efficient. Any bureaucrat, says Parkin- 
son, can do more work with fewer tives 
to direct. Even the military would do better 
with a trimmed budgetary appropriation; as 
Parkinson points out, there is reason to com- 
plain when an Air Force bill for $13.94, 
payable by a former employee, should have 
attached to it a 28-page invoice with the 
signatures of 2 lieutenant colonels, 3 majors, 
1 captain, a first lieutenant, and 13 civilian 
department heads. 

No fanatic, Professor Parkinson disclaims 
any sympathy with the anarchistic conten- 
tion that all taxes are an abomination, He 
believes in the necessity and in the legiti- 
mate functions of government, We must 
have such things as armaments, courts, 
roads, and plague prevention, says the pro- 
fessor—and government, he insists, is the 
natural agency for the provision of such es- 
sentials. Nor would the professor dismantle 
all of the apparatus of the welfare state, He 
would merely limit the overall funds avail- 
able to the state on his theory, which he 
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supports most ably, that the artist—in this 
case the government empl ust do an 
infinitely better Job if he has to work against 
resistant material, By making the artist 
conscious of cost, you improve his work, 
“Where there is no ceiling to the cost,” says 
Parkinson, “the architect merely goes off 
his head.” 

One of Professor Parkinson's pet gripes is 
the expense incurred in printing things in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Rxcono as an extension 
of a Senator’s or Representative’s remarks, 
At the risk of the professor’s displeasure, I 
am asking my Senator—he is Prescotr BUSH, 
of Connecticut—to insert The Law and the 
Profits,” or at least this review of it, into the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, If such insertion 
could induce the Congress to act on the 
Parkinsonian recommendations, it would be 
waste well spent. And the professor might 
be willing to admit one exception to his rule. 


Caribbean Games Straining Airlift 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. FOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the New York Times, March 16, 1960: 


CARIBBEAN GAMES STRAINING AMLIFT—MILI- 
TARY LEADERS CITE NEED To MODERNIZE AND 
EXPAND THEIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

San Juan, P.R., March 15.—Four-engined 
planes of the Military Air Transport Service 
and troops and equipment of the Army’s 
Strategic Army Corps were accumulating 
impressive arguments here today for a 
modernized and strengthened military air- 
lift capability. 

Operation Big Slam/Puerto Pine, which 
Opened on March 14 and will last for 2 weeks, 
involves about 444 transport and cargo air- 
craft of MATS and more than 20,000 troops 
and 11,000 tons of supplies. About half the 
aircraft are being used in an unending 
stream of alr life flowing here to Puerto Rico 
from 14 fields all over the United States. 

The other half are working at an acceler- 
ated tempo to maintain normal MATS serv- 
ice on global passenger and cargo routes. 
For the 2 weeks of the exercise the average 
peacetime flight tempo of MATS of 5 flight 
hours a day for each plane, Is being increased 
to 8 hours dally. 

Pilots are about doubling their flight time 
for the maneuver. And maintenance men 
and ground crews are working about 12 hours 
a day 7 days a week. 

The exercise is testing the capability of 
the Transport Service to increase its fight 
operations rapidly to wartime tempo and to 
maintain that tempo for a fairly protracted 
perlod. 

So far the air lift to Puerto Rico has gone 
Uke clockwork, as it was expected it would 
do. By early this afternoon 94 trips had 
unloaded 1,638 troops and almost 1,310 tons 
of supplies. Tue landings were made at 
Ramey Air Force Base and at Roosevelt 
Roads Naval Air Station. 

The troops dissembark at these staging 
areas, move into bivouac areas, prepare 
plans for an imaginary airborne assault 
against a mythical enemy and, after an ayer- 
age of 2 to 3 days on the ground, reload and 
fly back to home stations. The maximum 
number of troops in Puerto Rico at any one 
time will be about 5,300, 
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Among the units arriving today were Na- 
tional Guardsmen from the 2d Battalion 
of the 22d Field Artillery, Utah National 
Guard. They were flown from Hill Air 
Force Base near Ogden, Utah. 

The 13 other fields at which troops are 
being loaded are Pope Air Force Base at 
Fort Bragg, N.C.; Hanscom Air Force Base, 
near Bedford, Mass.; Dover Air Force Base, 
near Dover, Del.; Donaldson Air Force Base, 
near Greenville, S.C; Lawson Army Alr 
Field, near Columbus, Ga.; El Paso, Tex., 
International Alrport; Kelly Alr Force Base, 
near San Antonio, Tex.; McGuire Air Force 
Base, near Wrightstown, NJ. Fort Camp- 
bell, Ky.; Scott Air Force Base, near Belle- 
ville, III.; McChord Air Force Base, near 
Tacoma, Wash.; Connally Air Force Base, 
near Waco, Tex., and Charleston Air Force 
Base, near Charleston, 8.C. 

Army reservists from the 8d Battalion, 
15th Artillery, 79th Infantry Division, are 
also numbered among the 80 Army units 
being airlifted here from 31 home stations 
in the United States. The major Army 
units involved are from the 82d and 10lst 
Airborne Divisions and the 4th Infantry 
Division, plus other units of the Army’s 
Strategic Army Corps. 

Both Alr Force and Army authorities here 
have strongly emphasized that the operation 
so far warrants a number of general con- 
clusions. 

Troops being moved here spend anywhere 
from 5 to 18 hours in the air flying in 
propeller-driven planes, whereas the aver- 
age tourist flying to Puerto Rico in jets 
reaches here in about half the time. 

MATS, its officers say, badly need modern- 
ization. It has only 29 of the most modern 
cargo~aircraft—the Douglas C-133 Cargo- 
master, and it files no Jets. 


The National Civil Liberties Clearing 
House: Guardian of the American 
Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. KEATING, Mr. President, it is 
appropriate that the National Civil Lib- 
erties Clearing House is beginning a 2- 
day conference in Washington as Con- 
gress prepares to enact a civil rights bill. 
This outstanding organization, which 
over the years has pioneered with vision 
and vigor in the fields of civil liberties 
and human rights, has contributed much 
to the advancement of the American 
ideal of equality for all citizens. 

Over 100 national groups are expected 
to participate in this 12th annual con- 
ference, and I am confident its delibera- 
tions will help all of us who are working 
for civil rights progress. This morning’s 
Washington Post contains an excellent 
editorial welcoming the clearinghouse 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

GUARDIAN 

Representatives of a great variety of na- 
tional organizations will meet here today and 
tomorrow for the 12th annual conference of 
the National Civil Liberties Clearing House. 


March 24 


These assemblies have become a most im- 
portant and useful capital institution, They 
serve to supplement the regular work of the 
clearing house in keeping its members in- 
formed about developments affecting the 
rights of Americans and the free character of 
their national community; and they afford 
an opportunity for discussion and the taking 
of common counsel regarding civil liberties. 
We welcome the conferees to Washington, 
congratulate them on their concern and wish 
them a more fruitful meeting, The clear- 
inghouse stands as a guardian of the Ameri- 
can heritage. 


Second Look—Bentley Asks for It on 
Charges Against UAW 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following text of a 
wire service story which appeared in the 
Owosso Argus Press as well as the text 
of my remarks before a meeting of the 
Republican Town Club of Lansing, Mich., 
on March 18. I am inserting the follow- 
ing into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD be- 
cause of the discrepancy between por- 
tions of the newspaper account and the 
printed text of my remarks which was 
made available to the press: 

[From the Owosso Argus Press, Mar. 17, 1960] 
Seconp LOOK—BENTLEY Asks ror Ir ON 
Cuarces Acatnst UAW 

LaNsING,—Representative Arvin M. BENT- 
LEY, Republican, of Michigan, has called for 
a second look at charges of corruption in 
the United Auto Workers Union. 

BENTLEY said Friday night a Republican 
minority on the Senate Labor-Management 
Rackets Committee had shown there was 
“corruption, misappropriation of funds, 
bribery, extortion, and collusion with the 
underworld within the UAW.” 

“These charges brought out by Republican 
Senators are far too serious to be dropped 
or ignored" even though the Democratic ma- 
jority gave the UAW a clean bill of health, 
BENTLEY added. 

BENTLEY, who has announced for the US. 
Senate seat now held by Democrat Patrick 
i spoke to the Republican Town 

ub. 

He said the Senate committee, now out of 
Operation, needs to be replaced by a similar 
group to pursue charges against the UAW 
“relentlessly until no ‘stone is left un- 
turned.” 

BENTLEY also said that Senator Joun KEN- 
NEDY, a committee member and Democratic 
presidential hopeful, and his brother, Robert, 
chief counsel for the committee, “deliber- 
ately contrived to prevent any real inyestiga- 
tion,” of the UAW, ` 


—— 


PARTIAL REMARKS or CONGRESSMAN ALVIN M. 
BENTLEY, Berore REPUBLICAN TowN CLUB 
LANSING, Marcu 18, 1960 
During the life of the Senate Select Com- 

mittee on Improper Activities in the Labor 

or Management Field, a great deal of infor- 
mation was uncovered and brought to light 
regarding corruption, misappropriation 

funds, bribery, extortion and collusion with 
underworld elements in labor organizations 
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such as the Teamsters, the Carpenters, the 
Hotel & Restaurant Workers and other un- 
fons. In these investigations, all members 
of the committee cooperated thoroughly, 
both Democrats and Republicans. The one 
exception was the senior Senator from Mich- 
igan who withdrew from the committee 
early in its history and, by that action, 
showed little evidence of interest or concern 
in exposing such activities in the field of or- 
€anized labor, 

Now, however, members of the committee 
have divided sharply in their findings in- 
volving the United Automobile Workers. 
Within the past few days, three sets of sep- 
arate views have been filed by committee 
members on this question. They included 
the views of Senators CHURCH and KENNEDY, 
filed jointly, and also of Senators MCCLELLAN 
and Ervin, also filed jointly. These are the 
four Democratic members of the committee, 
Senator CĦmurcH having replaced our senior 
Senator from Michigan. 

In their views on the Kohler and Perfect 
Circle strikes, these two sets were critical of 
both management and the union. The Mc- 
Olellan-Ervin views were more critical of the 
union than were the Kennedy-Church views. 

th, however, completely exonerated the 
United Automobile Workers insofar as cor- 
Tuption and allied charges were concerned. 

In contrast, were the separate views of Re- 
Publican Senators GOLDWATER, MUNDT, CAPE- 
HART, and Curtis. In the first place, they 
accused the chief counsel of the Sonate com- 
mittee, Robert Kennedy, of refusing to make 
u thorough probe of UAW activities. They 
stated “throughout the course of the inves- 
tigation a double standard of committee 
Morality prevailed—one procedure was em- 
Ployed for the unions not connected with 

alter Reuther and a different procedure 
Was employed for the investigation of ac- 
tvities of the United Automobile Workers.” 

This, of course, is a serious charge to be 
brought against an employee of a congres- 

onal committee, especially when that em- 
Ployee happens to be the brother of a lead- 
— aspirant for the highest office in our 
— However, the minority views con- 

ue with reference to the United Automo- 
on Workers: “We are convinced that cor- 
pis fod misappropriation of funds, bribery, 

tortion and collusion with the under- 
2 has occurred within the UAW,” 
W nt reference is made to the com- 
f tee hearing of one Richard T. Gosser, 
Ormerly senior vice president of the UAW. 

© minority views continue “we have seen 


es evidence during the Gosser hear- . 


Of kickbacks, terrorisms, collusion with 

a blers, conflicts of interest, destruction 
Roane misappropriation of funds, falsi- 
con: on of records, and evasive tactics to 
85 e us that a thorough investigation 
© machinations of this individual and 
= Would produce criminality on a scale 
vio parable to that which has been pre- 

pod exposed by this committee.” 

Sin —.— referring to the damaging fact that 
Matter W witnesses, when questioned on this 
— took the fifth amendment, the mi- 
y views conclude by castigating the 
an lh members of the committee for 
tion 1 the UAW investigations to participa- 
n the Kohler and Perfect Circle labor 

tes and for only making a cursory in- 
„examination of a small part of the 
£ 8 rood The minority views 
‘from this fragmentary and en- 
tion” inadequate and incomplete investiga- 
clean ae Democrats proceed) to issue a 
internan, Of health to Reuther, the UAW 
more toons! all of its officers and to its 
ella. an 1.300 locals and many joint coun- 
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These are graye and serious charges. If 
true, they would mean that while exposing 
graft and corruption in the Teamsters and 
other unions, the Democratic members of 
the committee, including Senator KENNEDY 
and his brother, the committee's chief coun- 
sel, deliberately contrived to prevent any 
real investigation of similar practices within 
the united automobile workers. Further, 
these charges, if proven, would completely 
abolish Mr. Reuther’s claim that the UAW 
had received a clean bill of health from the 
committee in these respects. The charges are 
far too serlous to be dropped or ignored. 

Unfortunately, the McClellan committee 
has now into history and is now no 
longer a vehicle for further investigations 
of this nature. It is certainly not for me 
to criticize the Senate but I personally 
deeply regret that the existence of this com- 
mittee was not prolonged or that it was not 
replaced by a similar organization. 

For one thing, the committee was estab- 
lished to investigate improper activities in 
the field of management as well as labor but 
I have seen little, if any, evidence that there 
was much exploration in this field. Second- 
ly, charges of as serious a nature as the fore- 
going against the UAW should certainly not 
be left unanswered but should be pursued 
relentlessly until no stone is left unturned. 

Happily, we do have a vehicle for this 
second purpose. You will recall that some 
time ago Mr. Reuther announced the estab- 
lishment of a public review board for the 
purpose of investigating all charges of graft 
and corruption against the UAW. It is my 
strong conviction that this board should im- 
mediately with a thorough and de- 
tailed series of public hearings into the va- 
lidity of these charges made by Republican 
members of the McClellan committee. 

Naturally the board has no jurisdiction as 
to inquiring into whether there was a “white- 
wash" of the UAW on the part of the Demo- 
cratic members of the committee. But where 
there are serious charges pending against 
this union, its officers, and members, I do 
feel that this board, which, I understand, 
was created for just such a purpose, should 
undertake a full and complete investigation 
of this matter. I therefore call upon Walter 
Reuther to request the members of his public 
review board to complete the Job which it 
has now been that the McClellan 
Committee left undone. The united auto- 
mobile workers, the largest labor union in 
our State, should not have these accusations 
of graft and corruption hanging over the 
heads of its officers and workers. There 
should be no shadow of doubt of the good 
name and reputation of this great organiza- 
tion. 

1 am certainly not in accord with many of 
the programs advanced by the UAW.. I like- 
wise do not concur fully with their methods 
of political activity even though I can ap- 
preciate and admire the success of their 
technique. “But I am aware of the deep feel- 
ing on the part of the people of this coun- 


commendably and properly undertaker to 
clean its own house. Charges of an extreme- 
ly serious nature have now been leveled 
against it. I think the union owes it not 
only to tts own members but to the public 
at large to have these charges thoroughly 
investigated by its public review board until 
the most hardened skeptic remains con- 
vinced of its unsullied reputation in this 
ficld. I ask Mr. Reuther and the members ot 
the public review board to cooperate in this 
vital matter. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Ræconp part I of a 
fine study of new problems in conserva- 
tion policy appearing in Sports Ilus- 
trated. This is an unusually suggestive 
analysis. Together with the recent 
studies by William Whyte, this opens up 
to the public an outstandingly important 

e. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Part I: A New AND HUMAN SCIENCE 
(By Henry Romney) 

In the year 1831 Alexis de Tocqueville, a 
26-year-old French nobleman with a genius 
for observation, visited the United States, 
In his account, “Democracy in America,” one 
of the geratest of travel books, he character- 
the citizens and their New World as “that. 
continent [which] still presents, as it did in 
the primeval time, rivers that rise from 
never failing sources, green and moist soli- 
tudes, and limitless fields which the plow- 
share of the husbandman has never turned, 
The physical position of the country opens 
so wide a field that man needs only to be let 
alone to be able to accomplish prodigies. 
Such is the admirable position of the New 
World that man has no other enemy than 
himself.” 


In the year 1959, only 128 years after 
Alexis de Tocqueville's visit to the “primeval 
continent,” a ed American, Gen. 
Omar Bradley, surveyed his native land. 
“Year after year our scenic treasures are be- 
ing plundered by what we call an advancing ' 
civilization,” reported the general. “If we 
are not careful we shall leave our children 
a legacy of billion-dollar roads leading no- 
where except to other congested places like 
those they left behind. We are building 
ourselves an asphalt treadmill and allowing 
the green areas of our Nation to disappear.” 

And in the year 2000, after a visit to the 
United States (there were 51 States at that 
time, including the Virgin Islands) under a 
study grant from the Rockefeller Bros. 
Fund (there were 8 Rockefeller brothers) 
Bagamsa Dankwa, a 26-year-old candidate 
for a doctor of philosophy degree from the 
Pree University of Ghana in Africa, wrote 
in his resulting doctoral thesis, “Men of the 
Concrete Jungle“: “Within the past four 
decades the population of this teeming coun- 
try has almost doubled. In 1960 there were 
but 179 million Americans; there are some 
$25 million today. More than 35 million of 
these people are over 65, and the life ex- 
pectancy of the average male citizen is 74, 
that of his wife 79. The average family in- 
come is $15,000 a year, which is double the 
1960 figure. The national average workweek 
is 28 hours. There are 220 million cars on 
American roads.” 

After a brief discussion of comparative 
data in Ghana, Dr. Dankwa continued: “To 
the American his leisure time has become 
his most treasured and sizable personal as- 
set. His choice of a job and habitation is 
primarily influenced by where he will find 
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life most pleasant.” Here, in one of the 
many footnotes that annotate his scholarly 
text, Dr. Dankwa cited a passage from an 
article entitled “Amenities as a Factor in 
Regional Growth" published in 1954 by the 
American Economist Dr. Edward L. Ullman: 
“For the first time in the world’s history, 
pleasant living conditions—amenities—in- 
stead of more narrowly defined economic ad- 
vantages are becoming the sparks that gen- 
erate significant population increase * * . 
In spite of the handicaps of remote location 
and economic isolation, the fastest growing 
States are California, Arizona, and Florida.” 

But in the year 2000 prosperity had be- 
come a two-edged sword—pleasant living 
conditions and the amenities of life were not 
to be found easily. “Eighty-five percent of 
the American people live in cities,” reported 
Dr. Dankwa. “Ten great supercities, boast- 
ing 6 million or more inhabitants each, domi- 
nate the land and shelter one-third of the 
total population.” 

The for the year 2000 is set to- 
day. There is a rapidly compounding aware- 
ness that for every city-based American it 
is becoming increasingly difficult to find open 
country; that on the east and west coasts 
the cities are agglutinating at an astounding 
pace, swallowing up the land that once sep- 
arated them; that beaches are getting small- 
er and more crowded each summer; that it 
is getting harder to find or keep up a place 
to hunt or fish or play golf or spend a vaca- 
tion. “Never before has suburbia seethed 
with so many protest meetings,” writes Wil- 
liam H. Whyte, Jr., editor of the Exploding 
Metropolis, “whether [highway] rerouting 
petitions, save-our-trees groups or stop-the- 
rape-of-the-valley emergency committees.” 
We have already passed the critical point to- 
ward total urbanization of the United 
States—from now on more of the same means 
a radically different life for all, 

Even 15 years from today, by 1975, the 
fundamental upheavals in population, lei- 
sure time, family income, mobility and 
urbanization of the land triggered by the 
years immediately following World War II 
will unavoidably have created a country 
radically different from what we still con- 
sider our heritage. The Jand as it was in 
Daniel Boone's time, or at the time of the 
great westward homesteading migrations, or 
even at the time the first automobile took 
to a rutted road, has become little more 
than a nostalgic memory. 

All this being, so and seemingly irreversi- 
bly so, what is there to be done about it? 

In the first place, is it necessary to do 
anything about it? The answer is a re- 
sounding “Yes.” For no matter how urban- 
ized and industrialized man has become— 
and increasingly will become—he is first and 
foremost an animal temporamentally rooted 
in the soil. Our fundamental heritage is 
not scientific or industrial but biological. 
“Man, despite the extraordinary mental ac- 
complishments that have brought about his 
present-day civilization,” writes the great 
naturalists and conservationist, Fairfield 
Osborn, “has been, is now and will continue 
to be part of nature's general scheme.” Only 
very recently in terms of our biological in- 
heritance and our own history on earth 
have we committed ourselves to that very 
specialized environment of the present day; 
The industrial society. We must provide 
room in that specialized environment for 
all of our needs, including those, such as 
communion with nature, which are not di- 
rectly pertinent to our specialization, for if 
man cuts himself off entirely from the soil, 
his own character will change drastically. 

To deny the simple human needs for open 
spaces, water and sky, to repress our hum- 
bler, soil-rooted past Is dangerous. A psy- 
chiatrist recently put it this way: “An in- 
dividual may not feel the need for occasional 
replenishment in unspoiled surroundings, 
but neither does he feel the need for vita- 
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min D, the deprivation of which produces 
rickets." The demand for outdoor recrea- 
tion, by the year 2000, will have mounted 
toweringly along with the factors produc- 
ing it, as the chart on this page shows. 

It is obvious, therefore, that something 
must be done. But where are we to look 
for the solution? 

Historically, man's relationship to his nat- 
ural environment has been the special prov- 
ince of the conservationist. But man, to the 
conservationist of the past, was the enemy, 
the oppressor of wildlife and the squanderer 
of the earth’s resources, It was the con- 
servationist’s mission to protect from man 
the bison and the whooping crane, the great 
stands of sequoias and the craters of natural 
geysers, safeguarding them from the barren 
consequences of man's conviction that he 
held a special place in creation and that the 
land and its creatures were an inexhaustible 
cornucopia. Later, when conservationists 
began to blend some scientific method with 
their evangelical fervor, it became the added 
function of conservation to protect impor- 
tant natural resources, such as soll and 
water, from the inroads of industrial 
civilization, 

But today this historic responsibility of 
conservation has changed. Today it is man 
himself who is in danger of becoming a vic- 
tim of the industrial civilization he has 
spread so vigorously across the land. The 
dilemma of man enmeshed in an asphyxiat- 
ing environment of his own creation pre- 
sents the greatest challenge conservation has 
ever known, one that calls for a fundamental 
change in attitude on the part of conserva- 
tionists, a great broadening of conservation’s 
socioscientific base. 

Today the subject of conservation is 
people. 

Today the object of conservation is to 
create and preserve our necessary natural 
environment for present and future genera- 
tions. 

Today the very mame of conservation 
should be broadened to embrace the vastly 
broadened scope of its activities: henceforth 
it should be known as social conservation. 

Social conservation implies responsibility 
for a whole range of man's social 
problems—and social conservation has that 
responsibility. Social conservation must 
play a leading role in the social and economic 
effort to resolve the amalgam of related 
problems plaguing America—the senseless 
devastation of the countryside, the increas- 
ing dehumanization of the harassed and 
isolated city dweller, the resurgence of slum 
areas, the irrational violence of frustrated 
youth. Resources conservation, urban re- 
newal, outdoor recreation planning, and city 
planning are all part of the broad attack 
on these overlapping problems. Concepts 
and techniques must be enlisted from many 
flelds—from economics and sociology, from 
social anthropology and ecology and de- 
mography. The new people-orlented conser- 
vation discipline must encompass both 
nature and man. 

All this is not to say that conservatlon's 
classic preoccupations with wildlife and wil- 
derness are not as important as ever. They 
are—but they are no longer of primary im- 
portance. They represent today significant 
technical s tions within the total 
field of social conservation. Of primary im- 
portance are such things as the problems of 
the cities, or the fast-disappearing open 
space throughout the country, the increas- 
ing demands for outdoor recreation of all 
kinds, the mounting pressures on existing 
open land, public and private. Here the new 
discipline of social conservation can be used 
to full effect. 

The results of population pressure and 
the lack of recreational land all over Amer- 
ica show up dramatically in the predicament 
of our national parks. These most popular 
recreational lands are administered by an 
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agency within the Department of the In- 
terior headed by Conrad Wirth. “Connie” 
Wirth's empire stretches from Yosemite in 
California to Acadia in Maine, from Alaska 
to Hawall, and it is a rare week that does 
not see him pace a part of his domain. Be- 
hind Wirth are a $75-million annual budget, 
a loyal band of influential men and a league 
of organized supporters 14,000 strong. Fac- 
ing Wirth are some troubled times. 

Historically, it is the mission of the Na- 
tional Park Service to expose“ as many 
Americans as possible to its scenic domain. 
Last year the parks recorded all of 62,812,000 
visits from land-starved Americans who 
drove through the gates of the national 
parks for bumper-to-bumper communion 
with nature. Statistics show that the ma- 
jority of these visitors spent less than a day 
within the parks themselves. Conrad 
Wirth, alternately appalled and delighted 
by the sheer number of his guests, feels he 
must make the effort to accommodate them 
by building new and wider roads, moving 
overnight lodgings outside park boundaries, 
and by discouraging such things as pack 
trips, which prolong visits. Many people 
interested in the genuine exploration and 
enjoyment of these extraordinarily beautiful 
areas feel they are being hustled through, 
almost as if our national parks are being 
turned into national parkways. 

There is no letup in sight; on the con- 
trary, over the past decades there has been 
a steady 8 percent annual increase of visits 
to the parks. By projecting this to the 
year 2000, Wirth can look forward to the 
alarming prospect of one Dillion visits, or 
playing host to every man, woman, and 
child in the United States three times a 
year. 

Obviously this is not likely to happen. But 
just as obviously our great parks, represent- 
ing as they do one of the few remaining 
opportunities for the weekending and vaca- 
tioning urbanite to refresh and actively en- 
joy himself among splendid landscapes, 
cannot withstand these increasing pressures 
indefinitely. 

A family should be able to find an oppor- 
tunity for a day’s outing, not necessarily in 
a great national park, but within reach of its 
home. It should not have to rely on the 
Federal Government for this, but rather on 
its own State and community. Certainly 
such local recreational facilities would take 
much of the pressure off the national parks, 
but this would be only an incidental benefit. 
More important would be the benefits which 
carefully developed and preserved open land 
would bring to the community itself and its 
residents. This apportionment of responsi- 
bility for the appropriate use and develop- 
Ment of available open land in terms of 
people’s varying needs is one of the funda- 
mental concepts of social conservation. 
Everyone needs the stimulus both of readily 
available recreational opportunities and 
what Laurance Rockefeller has called “the 
cathedral experience” of truly magnificent 
landscapes. 

In most of the country enough land is 
available so that a community need have 
only the will to insure the character of its 
environment for the future. But in the 
heavily industrialized parts of America it re- 
quires more than good will and a strong 
sense of purpose. In some areas the only 
hope of salvaging what still remains lies in 
the closest possible cooperation between 
government and community. However, there 
are difficulties inherent in this alllance, and 
they can best be illustrated by the dank 
history of a very present problem, that of the 
Cape Cod National Seashore. 

In 1954 the National Park Service surveyed 
3,700 miles of eastern seashore for the pos- 
sible establishment of national seashore 
areas. A portion of Massachusetts’ Cape Cod, 
running from Chatham to Provincetown and 
incorporating the Great Outer Beach, a 
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30-mile sweep backed by great cliffs where 
the dunes rise to a height of 50 feet, was 
given priority. 

One of the most cogent reasons given by 
the Park Service in support of its choice 
was that this hitherto unravaged, dramati- 
cally beautiful stretch of shore was within 
a day's drive of one-third of the population 
of the United States. The Park Service 
pointed out that 11 percent of the population 
of the United States lives on the one-half 
of 1 percent of land that stretches between 
Massachusetts and New York City, the most 
densely populated, heavily industrialized 
area in the country. Yet there is not a sin- 
gle national park in this area and scarcely 
any public beach. 

The arguments of need and availability 
Struck as less than persuasive the residents 
of Cape Cod who were affected, After all, 
it was their land; what would happen to 
it and them if it became a national park? 
Looking around them, at their peaceful 
towns, at their weatherbeaten shingled 
houses which had often sheltered genera- 
tions of the same family, at the stretches 
Of beach backed by salt-water ponds, they 
saw no reason why they should share these 
Pleasant things with invading hordes. 

“Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s 
goods.“ exclaimed one Cape Codder spirited- 
ly. “As a good Yankee and American citi- 
zen, Isay that commandment is just as good 
today as it was in Moses’ time.” 

Others thought purely of the fantastic 
figures involved. If the Great Outer Beach 
Was within reach of one-third of the US. 
Population, would that mean 50 million 
to 60 million people on their beach? “Who 
is to save us from rape and murder when 
those thousands who have never heard of 
us come wandering in?” cried a woman at a 

meeting. Others were willing to 

the criminal propensities of the 
Visitors when they thought of their ap- 
Petites. How many hotdogs, how many 
Pizzas would 60 million people demand, and 
Why should the National Park Service in- 
terfere with the natives’ free-enterprise 
rights to feed them? 

The Park Service made a gallant effort to 
explain why, beyond mere need, the Cape 
Cod Great Outer Beach was an area of 
national importance and should be pre- 
Served as such. It dwelt eulogistically on 
the beauties of the beach, the rare geo- 
logical formations of the area, the unique 
flora and fauna, the wealth of recreational 
opportunities and the rich historic associa- 
tions. It was, after all, the Pilgrims’ first 
landfall in America before moving on to 
Plymouth. 

An unimpressed descendant of these Pil- 
grims, Joshua Nickerson, a resident of Chat- 

which his ancestors bought from the 

Monomoit Indians in 1656, felt that the 

meanings the cape had for the na- 

tives” would be unappreciated by strangers. 

You have to live here for 300 years as I have 

Ore you can see Cape Cod, let alone un- 

erstand it," said Mr. Nickerson to E. J. 

Š a sympathetic New Yorker writer who 
owns a summer house ro! 

Park land. retains ue 

The Park Service, alternately wielding 
Stick and carrot, pointed out to those anxious 
to save the cape that the newly completed 

hway down the spine of the cape would 
rans that the relative inaccessibility of the 
Ower cape was not at an end and that the 
townships themselves would be powerless to 
Stop developers from erecting the pizza pal- 
hoe bowling alleys, startling motels and 
urid signs which have so completely de- 
potted the upper cape, Only the National 
ark Service, so ran its message, could really 
3 to preserve the area and see that 

velo; 
traditions. ped in keeping with its 
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X While propark and antipark factions 
ormed and argued on the cape itself, both 
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houses of the Massachusetts Legislature 
came out in favor of the park. Then in 
March of 1959 the Park Service issued two 
documents outlining the boundaries of the 
proposed park; it was to encompass 28,645 
acres, almost 18,000 of which are privately 
owned. More than 600 homeowners would 
find themselves camping on park property, 
with the towns of Truro and Wellfieet suffer- 
ing the greatest property loss. The furor 
which followed rattled off the golden dome 
of Boston's statehouse and echoed all the 
way to Washington. 

Everyone is in favor of a national park 
in theory,” said a Senate staff member, “but 
wait until you want an acre of their land. 
On the other hand,” he reflected, “how would 
you like a family with three children, two 
dogs, and a picnic basket romping across 
your backyard every day?” The cape is a 
place which breeds flerce loyalties, and 80 
many of the families involved have lived in 
the same area, if not the same house, for 
generations that when Harvard Prof. Serge 
Chermayeff rose to speak at one of the public 
hearings, he apologized “for daring to love 
the cape after a flirtation of only 17 years.” 

Conrad Wirth, Director of the Park Service, 
came to the cape himself to explain what it 
meant to be a tenant on park land. For- 
merly private owners on public land had been 
given the choice of selling their property to 
the Government at a negotiated price or 
having a 25-year or life tenure. The towns 
involved might well be recompensed for their 
tax losses by a special grant of Congress. 

Mr. Wirth’s manner was a little insouciant 
for the cape's threatened residents. Mrs. 
Walter P. Chrysler, Jr., whose husband owns 
property in Wellfleet and who has just 
shelved plans for building an opulent house 
there, decided that this selzure of property, 
however adequate or inadequate the com- 
pensation, differs little from the movement, 
displacement, and often annihilation of large 
populations in Communist countries.” She 
likened Cape Codders to “the Dalal Lama of 
Tibet, exiled to a new land by the aggres- 
sion of the Chinese Communists.” 

Cooler heads than Mrs. Chrysler's were 
working in the meantime to solve some of 
the problems involved. Senators LEVERETT 
SALTONSTALL and JoHN F. KENNEDY collab- 
orated with Representative HASTINGS KEITH 
on a bill which, while advancing the park, 
asked for concessions to local residents 
unique in the annals of the Park Service. 

Senator Kennepy wrote of Cape Cod that 
although “it lacks none of the natural 
beauty and scenic splendor which character- 
izes most of the national parks, it is not an 
unsettled wilderness or forest area. Partic- 
ularly since there are residents whose roots 
on the cape reach back far into the past, 
it seems important to adapt a bill in such 
a way as to meet the legitimate interests and 
sentiments of existing residents.” The bill 
provided that homeowners should not be 
required td give up their property rights as 
long as “acceptable” zoning was enforced. 
Furthemore, the six lower cape towns 
would receive very substantial financial as- 
sistance and might in the future develop for 
residential housing up to 10 percent of the 
total private land within park boundaries. 

In December 1959, a hearing was held in 
Eastham on Cape Cod, by the Subcommittee 
on Public Lands of the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with Senator 
Frank Moss of Utah presiding. The Ken- 
nedy-Saltonstall-Keith bill had done a great 
deal to alleviate the hostility of the antipark 
faction by considering the human aspects. 
The dissidents still rallied chiefly around the 
economic threat to the towns. But some 
residents still had their personal reasons, 
Dr. Madalene Winslow, a tall, formidable 
woman whose ancestors arrived in Province- 
town on a little sloop called the Mayflower, 
told the chairman that the proposed legisla- 
tion made no provision for the picking of 
beach plums, blueberries, pine cones, bay- 
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berries, and rose hips, which cape families 
pick and preserve to supplement their in- 
come. She recalled a recent experience on a 
public beach when she was accosted by an 
official. “I was astounded when I was told 
to put my rose hips down,” she said. “I did 
what a lot of people will do. I waited until 
that person had left. Then I picked them 
up and took them home and made my Rosa 
rugosa jam.” 

Joshua Nickerson still claimed that the 
cape is a homeland and not place to be gaped 
at. Francis Biddle, the former US. Attorney 
General, who divides his time between Cape 
Cod and Washington, declared: “You cannot 
have recreation and preservation at the same 
place at the same time” and expressed his 
aversion to the inclusion of the upland area, 
where he owns 20 acres. Professor Cher- 
mayeff, the self-confessed flirt, agreed that 
the recreational use of back-of-the-beach 
land should be strictly limited. It's a mini- 
ature landscape,” explained the professor. 
“A parking lot for 100 cars would leave a gash 
in the countryside. The very conservation 
of which you speak would fail.” 

Chermayeff went on to sum up what is 
perhaps the dominant feeling of the resi- 
dents. “Whether we like it or not,” he said, 
“the Cape has become accessible. The 
change coming to the Cape means it has to 
change. It is important to become recon- 
ciled. I am entirely for the park because it 
will give braking power to the change.” 

It is now 6 years since the land was sur- 
veyed by the Park Service. It may be an- 
other 2 years before the Service gets some 
of the land it wants. “I don’t care which 
bill is passed,” says Conrad Wirth, wistfully. 
“I'd just like to save some seashore.” 

The trouble is that on Cape Cod, as every- 
where in the United States, time is running 
out. Given fair weather, bulldozers across 
the Nation will rip up another 3,000 acres 
of open land today. Another 4 million 
Americans will be born into this land this 
year. In the past conservationists have 
liked to quote Isaiah: “Woe unto them that 
join house to house” and to speak darkly 
of “rape,” “plunder,” and “frustrated fu- 
tures.” They may have been right—unless 
we take our point of departure from the 
evidence which is becoming clearer each 
day: there are no piecemeal solutions to the 
land problems of urban America. 

Is there any solution at all? There 18. 
In one of our great States, a small group of 
professionals has over the past 3 years taken 
a hard look at the people and resources of 
their State. In Washington, D.C., a group 
of distinguished citizens, working as a Fed- 
eral Commission, is performing the same 
task for the country as a whole. The con- 
cepts of social conservation are being put 
to work right now. The results are of the 
greatest importance to every American. 


Explanation of Provisions of Bill To Ad- 
just Postal Rates, and for Other Par- 
poses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
increases the rates on third-class mail 
which consists of circulars, merchandise, 
books, catalogs, seeds, plants, and so 
forth, in parcels weighing less than 16 
ounces, 

When fully effective, namely, January 
1, 1962, it is estimated that these rates 
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will produce revenues sufficient to cover 
the cost of handling third-class mail. 

The single piece third-class rate is in- 
creased in two stens from the present 3 
cents for the first 2 ounces and 134 cents 
for each additional ounce to 4 cents for 
the first 2 ounces and 2 cents for each 
additional ounce, effective July 1, 1960. 
On and after July 1, 1962, the rate will 
increase to 4 cents for each 2 ounces. 

The bulk rates are revised upward. 
The current 16 cents per pound rate for 
circulars and merchandise is increased 
to 18 cents per pound on January 1. 
1961, and 21 cents per pound on January 
1, 1962. 

The bulk pound rate of 10 cents per 
pound for books, catalogs, seeds, plants, 
and so forth, is increased from 10 cents 
per pound to 14 cents per pound on Jan- 
uary 1, 1961, and to 18 cents per pound 
on January 1, 1962. 

The current minimum piece charges in 
the existing law are retained but in- 
creased from 2%2 cents to 3 cents on 
January 1, 1961, and to 3% cents on 
July 1, 1962. 

The minimum charge for odd-size 
pieces is increased from 344 cents to 442 
cents, effective July 1, 1960. 


Communist Penetration in Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
danger of Communist penetration in 
Latin America is surely a real one. 

Those of us who have been privileged 
to visit Latin America recently have seen 
clear-cut signs of the gains made by the 
international Communist conspiracy in 
several countries—and have spoken out 
about the danger. We have also seen 
the grave threat that Communist activ- 
ity poses to several newly-established 
democratic governments of Latin Amer- 
ica. 

Even our President, on his recent tour 
of South America, was the target of a 
few ugly Communist-inspired incidents. 

A short time ago I read a concise, and 
to my mind, accurate evaluation of the 
Communist situation in the Southern 
Hemisphere today. The article, titled 
“Moscow Marches Into Latin America,” 
was written by Jack Anderson, and was 
published in Parade magazine. 

I urge every Senator, who has not 
already done so, to read this article. I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Moscow MARCHES INTO LATIN ÅMERICA—ON 
THE EvE or EIsENHOWER’s Vistr. HERE Is 
COUNTRY-BY-COUNTRY REPORT ON THE COLD 
WAR TO THE SOUTH 

(By Jack Anderson) 

WasHinoron, D.C.—President Eisenhower 

will begin his Latin American tour next week, 
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and not a moment too soon. For the whole 
area is seething with unrest. The angry 
mobs that greeted Vice President Nrxon in 
1958 still lurk in the slums. Their resent- 
ments have been inflamed by Cuba’s Fidel 
Castro. And communism is making steady 
headway—creeping in some places, marching 
in others, but everywhere gaining ground. 

One of the first targets of the Red offensive 
may be the toughest to crack. Recently, 
Moscow moved into Mexico with its famous 
Soviet trade fair. Mexico is better off than 
many of her neighbors and she is a faithful 
friend of the United States. But even Mex- 
ico offers cause for worry. 

What about our other neighbors to the 
south? Recently a sober friend of the 
United States, Brazil's President Juscelino 
Kubitschek, warned the State Department: 
“Your problems with Cuba may seem a mild 
squall in comparison to what could happen 
here.” Why are our amigos mad at us? 
Why is communism gaining ground, the 
United States losing it? 

Recently, Parade investigated this question 
in depth. Reporters talked to State Depart- 
ment sources, Latin American diplomats, in- 
telligence agents, economic experts. They 
read intelligence reports and visited several 
of the countries firsthand. 

In general, Latin America has been caught 
up in a great social revolution. Since 1952, 
eight countries have overthrown dictator- 
ships. But the people still are in an ugly 
mood, They judge their own poverty by 
U.S. standards. Theirs is a consumer revolu- 
tion that democratic leaders, lacking the 
goods, cannot pacify. 

Communists, quick to exploit dissatisfac- 
tion, offer Yankee imperialism as the scape- 
goat. Their campaign is directed from Soviet 
and satellite embassies, newly swollen with 
Latin American experts. Russia also ls build- 
ing cultural centers (latest count: 89 cen- 
ters, 36 exhibits) and sending economic 
emissaries. And recently, Red China has be- 
come even more active than Russia in spread- 
ing subversion below the border. 

This is the world's fastest growing area, 
and will finish the century with double 
North America’s population. It is making 
rapid progress in education and technology. 
Thus it could be to us what Red China is to 
Russia: a friend for the present but a future 
challenge if the political tide should turn. 

Here is a country-by-country report on the 
danger at our doorstep: 

CUBA 


Bearded, wild-eyed Fidel Castro, whose TV 
performances are rigged against the United 
States, has become a hero to Latin Amer- 
ica’s dirty-shirt crowd, Although he fren- 
ziedly denies he is a Communist, Communists 
have moved into his army, air force, police, 
and civil service. Of 17 trade unions, 4 are 
completely Communist-controlled and 6 are 
deeply infiltrated. Castro's economic boss 
is Argentine Communist Ernesto (Che) 
Guevara. 

Havana has become a haven for known 
Communist agents—Russian, Chinese, Hun- 
garian, and Polish—who are issued Cuban 
passports for travel through Latin America. 
In Havana’s Chinese community the Chinese 
Communists now publish a newspaper. 

From the idealist fighting for freedom, 
Castro has changed into an almost paranoiac 
tyrant. He now exercises more control over 
the Cuban people than did his hated enemy, 
Batista. But, unlike Batista, Castro has the 
people behind him. Street mobs follow him 
blindly; the guajiros, or peasants, look upon 
him: as their Moses; chorus girls sing his 
slogans; even jailbirds have given up their 
cigarette allowances in response to his appeal 
for arms money. 

Those who oppose Castro are winding up 
behind bars. Already 3,000 political pris- 
oners languish in Cuba’s jails—not a few of 
them his own revolutionaries, now accused 
of treason, By far the most sinister aspect 
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of Castro's rule, however, is his recruiting, 

, and arming soldiers of fortune to 
plant his “democracy” on other soll. Re- 
cent expeditions against Panama and Nica- 
Tagua were Cuban equipped and Cuban 
directed. 


What is behind Castro's violent, vicious 
anti-American tirades? Many experts be- 
lieve his anti-Americanism is an inspired 
Communist maneuver to provide a cloak for 
his own chaotic administration and for fur- 
ther Communist infiltration of Latin Amer- 
ica. Some authorities even suggest that 
Castro would like the United States to at- 
tempt to intervene so he would have an 
open excuse for inviting Russian help. The 
State Department is trying to be patiently 
tolerant toward Castro, but there is grave 
concern in Washington. 

PANAMA 


Inspired by Nasser’s seizure of the Suez 
Canal and encouraged by Castro's defiance 
of the Yankee giant, Panamanian nation- 
alists are a bigger cut of the 
Panama Canal's $83 milllon annual revenue. 
But even more, they want the right to fiy 
their flag in the Canal Zone. 

The few Communists in Panama have been 
happily stirring up the Canal strife. But the 
biggest source of agitation is the United 
Arab Republic’s Embassy. It still is actively 
encouraging and coaching nationalists. 

For years Panamanians have not been 
happy about the way the United States has 
run the Canal Zone. One cause of trouble 
was eliminated in 1955 when it was agreed 
there no longer would be different wage 
scales for Panamanian and American em- 
ployes. 

The President's brother, Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower, first recommended hoisting the Pana- 
manian flag alongside the Stars and Stripes. 
But the army kept raising technical objec- 
tions until anti-American rioting flared up. 
Surrender on the issue now would be inter- 
preted as a mob triumph and might en- 
courage Panamanians to substitute rioting 
for negotiation. 

ECUADOR 

Intelligence Chief Allen Dulles has warned 
that Communists mean to disrupt the Inter- 
American Conference in Quito this year. 
The aim is to repeat the Bogotazo uprising 
that marred the Bogota conference in 1948. 
Only the strength of the late Gen. George 
Marshall, then Secretary.of State, kept that 
conference golng when frightened Latin 
statesmen wanted to head for home. 

The Communist design is to start with 
innocent political parades, f. tradi- 
tional jealousies between the cities of Quito 
and Guayaquil. Quito has the political 
power; Guayaquil is the main port and fi- 
nancial center. Three times last year Com- 
munists whipped local incidents into major 
riots, causing more than 100 deaths, Each 
one was born in Guayaquil's slums, one of 
the worst Red swamps in Latin America. 

BOLIVIA i 


It is often said that Bolivia is South 
America's chronic sick man. Her allments, 
deep poverty, and a depressed tin industry, 
have not abated. And Bolivia is particularly 
sensitive to U.S. criticism: Riots broke out 
last year when a U.S. magazine suggested 
oe nation be parceled out among its neigh- 

rs, 

Part of Bolivia's problem dates back to the 
1952 revolution, a social revolution that up- 
set the old structure of wealth and land- 
holding. Reorganization after the upheaval 
still causes many wrenches and upsets, And 
Bolivians are angry at US. tariff policy. 
which serves to protect the American tin 
industry against Latin competition. 

CHILE 

Chile will be President Eisenhower's third 
stop. Her government is democratic, 
staunchly pro-American and anti-Castro- 
Last year, when Cuba's defense minister, 
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Raul Castro, flew to the Santiago conference, 
he was given a polite brushoff. A minor 
official came to greet him; his plane was 
kept waiting on the runway; his luggage 
was searched and his inoculations record 
questioned, 

But unrest has hit Chile, too, and from 
an expected quarter: Santiago’s Chinese 
community, which has become a haven for 
Red Chines propaganda. Like their neigh- 
bors, Chileans are angry over U.S. tariffs, 
which hurt tin and nitrate Industries. In- 
fiation is another issue. The present gov- 
ernment won the last election because of a 
split in the leftwing vote, but now there 18 
Occasional talk of revolution, 


PERU 


Although Vice President Nixon was 
heckled in Lima, Peru's capital, the govern- 
ment here is considered pro-United States 
and fairly strong. It is in danger, however, 
from both right and left. Communists have 
made some inroads among students, and the 
copper miners’ union is believed infiltrated. 
And recently there has been talk that Gen. 
Manuel Odrid, Peru's last dictator, may re- 
turn and run for the presidency in a demo- 
cratic election. He is still popular with 
Some elements, and could win. 

ARGENTINA 


Once the richest Latin American Republic, 
Argentina, the President’s second stop, 1s 
Striving to ride out the most serious eco- 
nomic storm in its history—the legacy of 
dictator Juan Perón, who left no gold re- 
Serve and sent the peso plummeting. Presi- 
dent Arturo Frondizi’s belt-cinching policies 
have not been popular, and this has kept the 
nation on the brink of revolution, which 
Constantly flares up in the form of strikes 
and riots. The Communists have formed a 
back-alley partnership with the Peronistas 
(Perén’s old supporters) and are seizing every 
excuse to widen the breach between presi- 
dent and people. They tried to oust Fron- 
dizi last June, but they underestimated him. 
He is still in office; they are in hiding. 

Frondizi, who has the backing of business- 
men. brokers, and bankers, was originally 
Supported by the Communists but now be- 
leyes coexistence with them impossible. He 
needs 6 months of domestic peace before 
Argentina can begin to recover. If he fails, 
5 may be no alternative but a dictator- 


BRAZIL 


U.S. relations with Brazil—the President's 
first stop on his trip—are at their lowest ebb 
in modern times. Brazilian leaders accuse 

United States of treating their vast 
country as if it were a tiny Caribbean re- 
Public. As a sort of economic declaration of 

pendence, they signed a deal late last 
Year with Russia for 8200 million in foreign 
credits. 

In this year's presidential election, soaring 
{inflation and grinding poverty will be the 
Campaign issues. The United States can ex- 
bect to be roundly blamed for both. The 

an press is almost universally hostile 
to the United States, Brazilian leaders have 
appealed for a dramatic gesture such as the 
Plan as evidence that the United 
cate is not indifferent. If aid is not forth- 
Brazil may start slipping away from 
the West. y pping y 
VENEZUELA 


Although Venezuela is enjoying an oil 
m and has cash in the bank, Caracas, the 
capital, is ringed by slums whose inhabitants 
are nourished on Communist propaganda. 
Their frustrations could burst into riots, 
even revolution. 
President Romulo Betancourt has given 
enezucla a constitutional government, pop- 
Marly chosen, for the first time in history. 
has made headway in setting up new 
18 ustries, selling oil abroad, and starting 
W-cost housing projects. Betancourt also 
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has brought leaders of other parties into his 
government. Only the Communists have 
been frozen out. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


For more than 29 years, Rafael Leonidas 
Trujillo has ruled the Dominican le as 
absolute boss and has rarely lost a night's 
sleep. Now Fidel Castro has him awake 
nights. 

Although the Republic's economy slumped 
20 percent from July to October, Trujillo 
went on an arms-buying spree. Army of- 
ficers and civil servants were called on to 
donate a month’s salary to foot the bill, 
following the example set by free-spending, 
film-star-loving Gen. Rafael Trujillo, Jr., who 
gave up a $3,000 monthly pay check. 

Trujillo’s fears are by no means ground- 
less. Two Cuban-based rebel forces have 
invaded the Republic, Although both were 
repulsed handily, they rattled Trujillo badly. 
And intelligence reports have it that another 
invasion force is in training on Cuba's Isle 
of Pines. It is said to consist of 3,000 des- 
perate men recruited from the ranks of com- 
mon criminals. 

NICARAGUA 

President Luis Somoza, & dictator trying 
desperately to change his spots, has two 
crosses to béar: his father’s name and Fidel 

tro’s ambition. 
N the elder, murdered by an assassin 
4 years ago, ruled Nicaragua for 20 years. 
‘His sons, Luis and A: Jr., have tried 
to erase old hatreds. But two rebel bands 
have drawn a bead on the Somozas. One is 
Cuban-trained, Communist-inspired, and 
Castro-directed. The other is anti-Commu- 
nist and wary of the Cubans. The first tried 
an invasion by aid from Costa Rica. After 
a 4-hour fight three rebels and three Somoza 
soldiers were killed. The 45-man anti-Com- 
munist attempt at invasion bogged down 
right at the start. 

The threat of invasion has prevented the 
Somoza brothers from relaxing their grip as 
much as they apparently would like. For 
hate of the family is rife, and Castro will not 
be curbed by one small reverse. 

PARAGUAY 


COLOMBIA 
Colombia’s rule Is democratic but she also 
has economic problems, partly the result of 
looting by past dictators and partly because 
of her 1-crop coffee economy. Armed bands 
roam the countryside, attacking small towns. 
One source compared it to “the Wild West 
with machetes.” The casualty rate from 
bandits is eight deaths a day. Neither the 
police nor the army in this troubled nation 
has been able to deal with them. 
URUGUAY 


This sound, sincere little democracy of 
wool-growers—the President's last stop 
now is having troubles, for which the blame 
is placed primarily on the US. wool tariff. 
Quick to foment strife, Russia is pouring in 
propaganda. 

And Montevideo, Uruguay's capital, seems 
to be a center of Communist intrigue. The 
Soviet Embassy has a staff of 70, gets more 
than 50 pouches of directives from Moscow 
every week. Five officials always meet the 
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pouches at Montevideo airport, hustle them 

straight to the Ambassador's residence. 

From here the Communist word is believed 

to fan out through the hemisphere. . 
GUATEMALA 


Having once had entree to the presidential 
palace, Communists now are trying to get 
back in. A campaign of sabotage, bombing, 
and terrorism has begun in an attempt to 
oust conservative President Ydigoras Fuentes 
and replace him with former President Jacob 
Arbenz, a pro-Communist now in exile in 
Uruguay. Arbenz has declared himself ready 
to launch his coup from there. 

HAITI 


The US. Marines are back in Haiti, this 
time at the invitation of President Francois 
Duvalier. Duvalier invited them when he 
found himself caught between two strong- 
arm neighbors, Cuba's Castro and the Do- 
minican Republic's Trujillo. 

Duvalier seems to have been hexed since 
he took over the tiny republic. One of his 
chief problems—incongruous in this age—is 
that uneducated Haitians still believe in voo- 
doo charms and his enemies to 
break his spell over his 8 92675 

While few others of our Latin neighbors 
adhere to voodoo, Duvalier’s problems in a 
sense typify those of the whole area. For 
every nation has its own difficulties with 
ignorance, poor education facilities, super- 
ARER 2 ern, Almost the entire hem- 

ere suffers m_abject pov „erl. 
Inflation, and underdeveloped pints goed 
is making progress, but there still are too 
many voids for many Latins. And where 
voids exist, quick-stepping communism is 
ready to march in. 
How THE Reps Woo Mexico 
(By Thayer Waldo) 

Mexico Crry.—More than 900,000 persons 
flocked into National Auditorium here re- 
cently to see the 2,400 exhibits of the famed 
Soviet trade exposition, making its first stop 
outside the United States. At the same 
time, Soviet Deputy Premier Anastas Mi- 
koyan came to call, Composer Dmitri Shos- 
takovich gave concerts. A 26-member Soviet 
delegation showed up at the Acapulco film 
festival. 

It was all part of a $500,000 propaganda 
offensive directed from Moscow. What kind 
of impact did it have? 

Parade was on hand to investigate this 
question with fair visitors. And as the an- 
swers above show, most Mexicans are too 
sophisticated to be bowled over by Russian 
attention. Typical was the balanced com- 
ment of Prof. Eugenio Argudin, who teaches 
math at National Polytechnic Institute: 

“A marvelous display of scientific, indus- 
trial, and artistic achieyement—but we pro- 
due better consumer goods right here in 
Mexico.” 

Josefina Chavez Zuniga was blunt: 

“I didn't see one item that I'd buy in pref- 
erence to our own products.” 

THE COLD WAR 

Nonetheless, Russia’s big show could prove 
the single most productive investment in 
the East-West battle for men's minds. For 
despite present good relations, Mexicans find 
it comforting to be reminded that the 
United States has a strong rival on the inter- 


national scene. ; 
“Just look at that oilfield machin 


ery,” 

el Marquez, a hacienda field hand, 
1 1 5 exhibit. “Communism 
must be a fine thing and I'm sure Russia is 
a good place to live.” 

“For 30 years I've been driving capitalist 
automobiles, and I can tell you they just 
don’t stand up,” said a cabdriver, an 
admitted Soviet admirer. 

And inside the exhibit halls were loose~ 
leaf notebooks with signs urging visitors to 
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record their impressions. One book had 72 
entries; 68 were laudatory. But they had a 
remarkable sameness of phrasing. “Symbol 
of the people’s progress” was a favorite. 
Th dissenters were outspoken: “Very impres- 
sive, very formidable,” wrote one. “Now I 
would like to hear a few words from the 
Hungarians.” 

But of all those interviewed by Parade, 
only three had harsh words for the United 
States—even among those who spoke glow- 
ingly of Russia. “You Americans hold a 
unique place in history for having tried to 


be benevolent to all the world,” said one - 


left-minded lady. 

Mikoyan, the old Armenian trader, was 
shrewd enough to sense this. There were no 
attacks on the United States, Just the famil- 
iar themes of coexistence, peace-is-wonder- 
ful, soclalism-will- triumph. But he was not 
above the sly dig: One reason I love Mexico 
is that nobody's afraid of the word ‘revolu- 
tion’.” 

Revolution is a patriotic word in Mexico, 
where the last big one took place only 50 
years back. But today revolution seems far 
away. For 10 years, Mexico has boomed. A 
whole new middle class has sprung up— 
hungry for the good life. In such an atmos- 
phere, communism seldom prospers. 

Against such a background, why did the 
Kremlin pick Mexico to launch its promotion 
campaign? One explanation was given by 
Mikoyan: trade. Another is that the exhibits 
were easy to move down from the United 
States. And certainly the idea of awaken- 
ing envy among all Latin peoples was in- 
volved. The fair will remain in Havana all 
this month, and may appear soon in Caracas, 
Venezuela, and Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

For all their present prosperity, many 
Mexicans came, saw, and were impressed. 
But what will happen in less prosperous 
nations? There, in the view of such experts 
as U.S, Ambassador Robert O. Hill, Russia's 
mew propaganda drive could spell real 
trouble, 


Red China: Another Atrocity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the most 
recent example of Red Chinese terror 
and inhumanity is the tragic treatment 
of Bishop Walsh. I should like to in- 
clude in the Recorp a recent editorial 
soan the pages of the Newark Evening 

ews: 


BisHor Watsn’s FATE 

Americans, regardless of religious persua- 
sion, may hope, however faint such hope 
may be, that Red China will heed the U.S. 
Government’s formal appeal on behalf of 
Bishop Walsh, the latest victim of Commu- 
nist inhumanity. 

At 69 and in failing health, Bishop Walsh 
is condemned to 20 years’ imprisonment, in 
effect a life sentence, as “a longtime US. 
spy.” Such ts Peiping's way of rewarding 
this Maryknoll priest, who has served the 
Chinese people for 42 years. His real crime, 
of course, has been to spread the word of 
God to a people under the heel of a godless 
government. 

For any who may have forgotten Red 
China's atrocities in Tibet, the fate of 
Bishop Walsh is a reminder of the evil na- 
ture of this government which aspires to sit 
in the United Nations. 
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More Social Security Means More Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr, CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Committee on Ways and Means 
is presently considering in executive ses- 
sion amendments to the Social Security 
Act. 

One of the important issues before the 
committee is whether or not we will 
approve an amendment such as that ad- 
vocated by my colleague from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Foranp], H.R. 4700 to bring 
within the framework of the OASI pro- 
gram a new program providing health 
care for the aged. 


In the February 27, 1960, issue of the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune an excel- 
lent editorial appeared dealing with this 
subject. One of the important and per- 
ceptive points made in this editorial 
points out the great progress that has 
been made in providing health care pro- 
tection under a free enterprise system 
of private insurance. The editorial goes 
on to comment that a governmental in- 
surance program directed toward the 
Federal socialization of this protection 
would do much to either impair or de- 
stroy this free enterprise undertaking. 

Mr. Speaker, as a part of my remarks 
I will include the text of that editorial 
from the Times-Picayune: 

BOCIAL Securnrry AND More TAXES 


Taxes are a primary function of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, and that is the 
reason most of the social security bills are 
before that committee. They are primarily 
tax bills. If enacted some of them would 
mean taxes—in capital letters. 

A measure like the Forand bill, for in- 
stance, would probably hit taxpayers—by 
way of pay envelop deductions—for about 
$2 billion the first year, followed by a big 
increase year after year. This is the one so 
drawn as to get the socialization of medi- 
cine underway. It would grant to all social 
security old-age pensioners and dependents 
(also those eligible for the pension) 120 days 
a year in hospitals and nursing homes and 
pay the physicians. The service would have 
to be obtained from hospitals and doctors 
listed by the welfare and health department. 
The Government would pay the money, not 
to the pensioners, but to the hospitals, nurs- 
ing homes and doctors. 

This venture into socialism would cost 
real money, of course. Its sponsors say that 
it would increase the social security psy en- 
velope deductions only one-quarter to one- 
half of 1 percent—at first, anyway. But the 
fact is that the payroll cut is already up to 
6 percent and in another 9 years will be at 
least 9 percent without any further liberal- 
izations and without the Forand bill. The 
way things are going the deduction soon 
could be 12 or 15 percent (half from em- 
ploye and half from employer). Add that 
to the Federal income tax deduction of 20 
percent or more plus still more deductions 
to come, and it can be seen that the take- 
home could be pretty badly shrunken. Some 
States are working on the envelope deduc- 
tion for State income taxes (which are tend- 
ing to rise) and there is a bill in Congress 
now to authorize the Government to deduct 
city transaction or income taxes from the 
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salaries of Government employees for the ac- 
count of the city governments. 

As an election year gesture, Congressmen 
feel bound to do something in line of social 
security—at the public expense, naturally. 
Maybe they are not quite ready to take the 
leap into Forand socialism but there are 
plenty of other envelope-deduction plans 
they can choose from. Senator JOHN KEN- 
NEDY has one in to allow people 65 or over 
90 days of hospitalization and 120 days of 
nursing. That would be very costly also. 

The administration, acting through the 
welfare and health department, is expected 
to come up with a counterproposition to 
grant any person 65 or over a hospital policy 
(not surgery or medical) that would pay the 
hospitalization after the beneficiary paid 
the first $200 or $250. $ 

In connection with these bills, the public, 
it seems to us, needs to consider two things: 
How much payroll deduction it can stand 
for these social security liberalizations and 
how far it wants the Government to go with 
its medical socialization. 

Within a few years, we surmise practically 
everybody will be covered with private pre- 
paid medical and hospital policies, if the 
present trend is not interrupted with Federal 
socialization. The real problem here is to 
provide policies that will reasonably meet the 
soaring cost of medicine and nursing. Some 
hospitalization policies are now fairly ade- 
quate but generally insurance policies for 
medicine and surgery for people over 65 are 
either too costly or are inadequate, 


The 1959 Crop Price-Support Commodity 
Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, you will re- 
call yesterday I included information on 
loans made under the 1959 crop price 
support programs by the Commodity 
Stabilization Service of the Department 
of Agriculture which amount to more 
than $50,000 per producer. 

At that time I stated that the $50,000 
limitation which I proposed is higher 
than desired. It should be reduced to 
$25,000 or less, but from a practical 
standpoint the opposition to my limita- 
tion among the Democratic Members of 
Congress dictates the position of suggest- 
ing a $50,000 limitation if one is hopeful 
to have such passed. 

The following are the 1959 crop price 
support commodity loans for wheat only 
under $50,000 but more than $25,000 by 
producer. This report covers only wheat 
for the loanmaking period terminated 
on January 31, 1960; and the amounts 
shown represent loans made, without re- 
gard to whether the loans have been re- 
paid or will be repaid before maturity. 

If the limitation as suggested in my 
bill were reduced to $25,000, the Federal 
Government would not be required to 
make similar loans next year. These 
loans result in a loss to the taxpayer, be- 
cause it is not required that the repay- 
ment be made in money, rather repay- 
ment can be made by commodity. This 
results in a loss of millions of dollars to 
the taxpayer. 
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1959 crop price-support commodity loans under $50,000 but more than $25,000, by producer 


WHEAT 
Producer —— f Amount Producer Address Quantity | Amount 
p pledg 
ARIZONA sary KANSAS—continued 
Rancho Tierra Prieta, Inc. and Black | Eloy, Aria. 25,681 80, 467.12 || Charles Breeding__......-_..__.__. — 705.00 
Land Farms, Inc. 107, A. I. & L. W. 8wart. -a 882 
W. R. Gorsuch & Son. 34, 007. 58 
AREANBAS 32, 46.76 
. 32, 367. 21 
Wesson Farms, Ino. ] Victoria, Ark. 17, 856 | 33, 926.40 $2, 141. 67 
H. T. Dillahunty . Hughes, Ark 17,381 | 32, 501.83 31, 980, 42 
30, 736. 65 
sat 
Firebaugh, Calif....---] 22, 645 | 47, 781. 66 econ te 
RP, | — — 21.220 44, 788. 32 29, 633. 55 
McFarland, C — 18, 988 | 36, 096. 20 & So — 28. 813.44 
Woodland, Calif.] 17,517 | 34,158.79 || Joe Faulkner Estate. Colby, kan. 15,708 | 28 640. 40 
Firebaugh, Calif. 17, 627 | 34,019.34 || Will R. & Willis Christian ayers, Kans 16, 178 | 28, 635. 06 
Five Pojuts, Calif.. 16, 856 | 32, 532.08 || R. H. Garvey Estate IR 211.04 
Bakersfield, Callf. ] 14. 90 | 30,787.87 || Perry A. Williams... 28 14735 
Madora, Calf. ] 15, 762 30, 418. 70 Vernon 4 2 708-86 
> . — , 500. 58 
San Miguel, Calif. 14, 049 | 28, 253.61 || J. D. Hewes. -nuonnennnnneeneamanm 27, 400. 07 
San Luis Opispo, Calif.-| 13, 268 | 25,067.07 || 3 Farms. — 27, 118. 98 
Alphonse Richard 28, 003. 74 
Hurry E. Wrient———.— 29. 702. 8 
Flory & Rockhold 26, 701. 87 
Woodrow, Colo...-.-..-] 27, 885 | 49, 404.82 || Charles Bernard Estate. 26, 259. 67 
Elizabeth, Colo. 27, 985 | 48,431.07 || C. B. Campbell 25, 630. 50 
Julesburg, Colo 27, 105 | 47, 704. 80 Leroy F. Cooley- 25, 552. 80 
Burlington, Colo. 27, 507 | 40,348.79 || Roy Lesthers__-------... 25, 039, 75 
Diss 26,005 | 45,248. 70 
reer 8 —— wuss MINNESOTA 
rapahoe, 
Arriba, Colo. 22, 683 | 40, 340. 14 || Phillip W. Pearson Lancaster, Inn.] 18,497 | 20,859. 57 
2, sn = 2 — William Sezepanski . .—.—.— Stephen, AIInn. ] 13,914 | 25, 323. 79 
22,450 | 39, 287. 50 MISSOURI 
22, 985 | 38, 615. 35 
20, 407 | 36, 936. 67 || Dearmont Oliver. East Prairie, Io 17, 458 | 33, 519.84 
C00 20, 360 | 35, 426. 40 || Carl Donath -------| Palmyra, Mo.. — 17,951 | 33, 388. 80 
Warren Konkel 20, 000 | 35, 200. 00 || Ed Marshall & ----} Charleston, X10] 15,312 | 28, 125.54 
Murray E. Griffin. ........---_...| N 18, S41 | 33, 160, 16 
Bohmi La. 17, — — z — MONTANA 
bomas J. Klammer ' fa * 
A. C. Reinert & Son 533 | 29,750.40 || Allen Kolstad Chester, Mont. 29, 406 | 46, 989.00 
Ezra 16, 478 | 29,157.21 || Carl Brown__---.---------~--------— 27,254 44, 711. 28 
16,836 | 29, 144.04 || W. R. Selstad —— 2, 601 | 44, 818. 07 
16, 658 | 28,996.10 || Brown & Bron 25, 635 | 42, 033. 26 
16,565 | 27,904.85 || John Keil & Bons. 25, 413 | 40, 914. 58 
13, 984 | 27,968.00 || George A. Gray & Son 25,148 | 40, 893. 39 
15,778 | 27,453.72 || Newell Nich. ep B 24, 527 | 39, 509. 99 
15, 640 | 27,370.00 || Sylvia E. Grvel, Richard and Robert 22,615 | 37,047. 70 
15, 788 | 27,313.24 || | Grvel. 
15,455 | 27,046. 25 — «--------| Big Timber, Mont_...| 22.648 | 36, 016. 24 
Timon, Colo- 18.0% | 26,996.78 || Kraft & M — ..--| Havre, Mont... 22,833 | 36, 761. 13 
Springheld, Gol I} 15,923 | 26,750.35 || Dwight J. Charlson—. r Carter, Mont... — 22,628 | 36, 728. 08 
Fort Worth, Moxa- hed oe: — * & Robinson Offerdahl, Ole | Conrad, Mont 22,851 | 36, 415. 04 
Julesburg, Colo 15,1 erdahl. 
Ruth G. ln Topeka, Ne...“ 18714 | 26 FFT 988 20, 329 | 36, 388. 91 
` P EPSE ETA v — . 5 „ „Itont——— „ 81 
N 9 W Vale Creek Ranch, Ind. / Nillings; ont. 21387 34 404.68 
IDAHO Herbert CI. Bitz Horx Elder, Niont. . 21,201 | 34 348. 63 
28, 531 | 46, 220. 20 21, 067 | 33, 917. 87 
28,280 | 45, 545.29 20, 686 | 33, 272. 28 
28, 687 | 45, 307. 18 20, 468 | 32, 953. 48 
3 BN | Eonia ein Go igs | Shs 
ä 525. 
2 86 | 30,088. 86 || Oliver und Greta Niorkrid . 10057 21.02 ae 
23,227 | 88,969.61 || King ——— ͤÜ—b 19, 276 | 31, 034. 36 
E | ETE E | Mortem 4 
25. 07 -D. Haxton nn nnnm me m 150.79 
21329 | 37,325.75 || Robert S. and L. G. Bradbook-__-- 1 fot 38.1242 
TECHE 3 ie | ae 
23. 316 | 34,974.61 || Deerfield, Colony — iabon 18, 453 | 29, 709, 33 
20, G13 | 32, 983. 67 18, 134 | 29, 389. 76 
20,181 | 32, 289. 60 18, 452 | 20, 309. 57 
16, 300 31, 813. 41 18, 039 | 29, 074. 99 
I . 109, 5672. 937.28 17,937 | 28, 911. 68 
Burley, Idaho 17, 401 28,392, 51 17, 877 | 28, 277.66 
17, 556 | 28, 285. 16 
Fairfield, Tdabo.........| 17,614 | 27, 957. 16 28, 117.12 
16, 639 | 27,121. 57 27, 700. 88 
15, 202 | 26, 648. 52 27, 568. 03 
16, 382 | 26, 288. 94 26, 851. 58 
HET ang 
1 5 
= = 26, 479. 67 
Coulee, M 16, 217.55 
Sand Coulee, 7 
16, 022 | 30, 902. 37 Three Forks, Mont. -] 16,106 | 26,007.29 
Rillings, Mont..-..-----| 17,048 | 26, OR2, 67 
Big Sandy, Mont 16,087 | 28. 000.94 
Cut Bank, Mont] 15,792 | 25, 740.96 
Soe Ur e Saree | Be es | ace ree eta ee | a 
. 0 Fans 27,652 401. 52 ar ..... ————ů˖ nnn. — —— 
E; L. II a Gee 27, 500 2 80 Barbara Witt. .. Fort Benton, Mont. 13, 280 | 25, 257, 42 
25, 704 | 46,010. 16 
25, 289 | 43,020. 20 Bi 1 28, 400 | 49, 700.00 
22, 514 | 39, 624. 64 Alliance, Nehr. .] 24.814 43, 920, 78 
23,017 | 39, 128 90 Big Springs, Nebr. .] "24,276 | 42, 057. 36 
21,178 | 37, 006. 84 Hemingiord, Nebr-.....{ 22, 326 | 39,740. 28 
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1959 crop price-support commodiy loans under $50,000 bul more than $26,000, by producer—Continued 
WHEAT—Continued 


Producer Quantit, 
p 
XEBRASKA—continued 
Ina & Mark Schekall, Ora I’hillips, Hemingford, Nebr. 655 F. Dee eee $27, 000. 00 
Norman Anderson. 8 FFF 27, O16, 02 
Sprenger Farms Sidney, Nebr A TAO RS Wane Walls, Wash... 27, SAS. 30 
H. B. We .. Rushville, Nebr. . 10, % | 35,143.68 || Bill Wolfo.......--. Wallowa, Oreg. 26, 917, 80 
Mi Alfalfi H d, Ni 34, 429. 21 Grass Valicy, 8 20, 486. 35 
1 33, 425, 38 Tone, Oreg 26, 319. 06 
33, 262. 25 Maupin (reg 26, 309, 29 
32, 408. 4 Wasco, 1 25, 910, 25 
30,105, 08 Portiand, ioe RTE 25, 200, 00 
28, 008, 92 8 — Ong. eh 25, S31. 72 
28, 604. 09 8 Prescott, Wash 25, 819. 20 
47, 818. 40 5 Milton-Freewater, Oreg- 25, 758, 03 
2. 335, 88 — naiietes Echo, Or 20, 738, 84 
7, 206.55 [[ Robert Rothrock 25, 73%, 20 
Kimball, Nobr. 27,040.85 || 8. E. or Ada Brogoitti.. 25, 650. 00 
Belvidere, Nebr 25, 813.30 || I. Zz. Weimar & Sons 2 25, 600, 72 
Imporiul, Nebr. 25, 404. 27 asco, Org. 25, 427. 43 
Alym Thompson. x Elsie, Nebr. ... 25, 477. 38 e Org. 25, 234. 21 
Wer aai 25, H4. 70 Carl E. Myers. Condon, Gex. 25, 007. 05 


` 


NEW MEXICO SOUTH DAKOTA 


Willams & Sons 7 3 à Onoda, S. Duk . 22, 507 | 42,313. 
Wr 3a Loockmit es een one — — a ö n S. Dnk. 10, 033 3, 578. 
Olandia W. Reeves ee Mex Wein N 16, 267 | 29, 334, 

s ROR dines Hogers, N. 7 5 ——— RE, UTES 14,774 | 26, 842. 
Otto Smith Clovis, N. M 


NORTH DAKOTA 27,175 | 48, 
24. 081 | 44, 
T. L. Barthel. Pingreo, N. Dak_...---- 24, 364 | 40, 
Conway, N. Duk ..---- 23, 382 39, 
Edinburg, N. Dak 21, 457 
Forest Kiver, N. Dak... 20, 650 
10, 478 


D. & Dally. McG lollau 
London, Olo 7 5 Keast & Groendycko enen 
Bates & Stringer 


-| Spearman, Tex 
v . 


Keyes, Okla. 


$ 


== 
pE 


Gavan Oklo... 


Sunray, Lor. 
Hooker, Okla 
Miame, 0 


. — Pe Dalhart, id Yo ES 
$ Beverly Hills, alt 


BESRERSER 
3885 
28888888 


1 


eee 
. ES eR EERE SEESERSS 
SSRESRSERSSRSRERRSSSRESRSESNESESRSR 8825 


OREGON 
L. P. Wahi & Ethel Lance 
N. N. Olson & Chas. I.. Powell 48, Sa. 20 John A. Smith & J. B. Turner. 
Raymond & Raymond 47, 880.00 || Claude W. Sloan 
Btorie & Storia... 46,117.55 || Frez 5 W ARERR 
Temple & Temple... 45, 270. 00 || Price & Irie. 
ro — — —¾ꝛ 45, 174, 00 
Mr. ma Mra. E. A. Mikkalo........ 44, 570.97 [ L. J, Field neonne 
©. A. Miller estate 24,624 | 44, 509, 44 || Ranza B, Boggoss.._-.------.--.....| Friona, Texũ1 eonun nenen 
We or Roverta Dr aa Ste Dar .. Shwe | anra || rares Dal 
ayy — 5 . 917. E. G — enw wenn eenn ee irt, Tex. 
Touchet erh rr | dO. 
The Dulles, O 22, 06 | 42, 701. 40 Ari Aeneas ” 
do. 22,171 | 42,000, 20 WASHINGTON 
2. oot 4% 2 02 f 3 A. 0 ou 
S 3 „ 240, aro 3 ONE kc (..... 764 | 48,611.81 
23,440 | 30,925, 87 [ Erwin Bros o-oo innara eann 28818 48, 515, 75 
— 23, 374 | 39, 734.05 26, 854 | 48, 337.20 
OO a a Pendleton, — = = — — — 
. eee 98 —— Athena, Oreg. b 8 E vais! 40 
— Pendleton, 21, 235 | 88, 435, 35 oy oat 22 
„„ C 21, 042 | 38, 086.02 28, 540 | 47, 559. 60 
Tone, Orcg-- 21,615 | 36, 986,02 27,876 | 47,380. 57 
20), 429 | 36, 976.49 || Bergovin & Jon. 4 . 0 27,949 | 47,234. 57 
21, 228 | 36, 98. 43 26,189 | 47,140.20 
482 | 38, 867.00 || Guy Kent_.-....... ...... do... 27,305 | 46,418. 21 
Tone, Oreg 69 | 36, 852. 34 25,808 | 44, 358. 02 
9 36, 709. 84 26, 800 | 48,040, 40 
Pilot R 36, 18 Starbuck, Wash. 27,248 | 45, 762.07 
1213 4 8 Walki Walla, Wash. 25,478 | 45, 720. 21 
Helix, Oreg -2-2-2 33, 911. 36 || Chester L, Henson ä Proser, Wah. H, 004 442,77 
ae Gerat Orcg. 33, 750.00 || Milton R. Lonoy estate. ----| Walla Walla, Wash. 26, 847 1887.8 
Hellx, Oreg 22-22.) 33, 40.44 op 5 C 26,072 | 44, 541.40 
ester Ai pee ® 8 32,813. 40 Woodward 20, 800 | 44, 620.00 
G. A. Sargent yi Carl Tuggie. .....-. 32, 75. 60 1 1 V. 321 44,050.17 
Lloyd K. re te & Schyening Uros. 32, 005. 97 Kennewie x, Wash. 23,213 | 43,791.92 
Renner 31, 729. 43 Connell, W. 22, 164 | 40,816, 33 
31, 624. 67 22,014 | 40, 725. 90 
30, 512, 83 22, 352 | 40, 256. 55 
20, 063. 76 22,217 | 40,213. 37 
20, 551,29 23, 306 | 30, 387.70 
29, 512. 06 21,725 | 39,105, 00 
29, 380, 26 20,776 | 38, 435.80 
Ken dius R — 20, 357. 95 21,141 | 37, 842. 39 
Price & Ledbetter 29,174.19 22,247 | 37,506.97 
Hall & Mahoney.. 29, O18. 31 22, 748 | 37, 633.75 
Richard W. Hampton 29, 010. 68 21,868 | 36, 956. 21 
Cine Reyneiia Seeg Ronald 22 ara 88 78 
8 n C 918 > 
Jolin E ia & M. H. Garter.. 27, 944. 62 || Francis Aunns. 24.4 | 30 TA 32 
aS reg.. 14 4% 27,905.91 slick Bros. Dayton, Wash. 21,927 30, 618 61 
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1959 crop price-support commodity loans under $50,000 bul more than $25,000, by producer—Continucd 


WHEAT—Continued 


Producer Quantity} Amount Producer Address Q 
£ uantity | Amount 
1 pledged 
WASHINGTON—continued 
Colfax, Wash. a 4 $36,285.91 || Matt Lyons. .. . Wullspurg. Wash Buea $08, 891.84 
Harrington, Ws. . 21,720 | 30, 272.60 Hany Carstense! Almira, Wasn 16, 9705 W 140. 20 
Amber, Wash... 22, 252. 34. 249.61 || Carl H. Roh. Farmington, Wash 16,349 28 Ash 29 
21, 002 | 36, 237. 58 || Fred Hofer & Sons. Walla Walls, Was 15,724 | 28, 402. 25 
20, 780 | 35, 741-01 R. D. Feerig. Lacrosse, Wash. - 17, 201 | 28, 483.47 
I 1, 304 | 35, 614.12 || Edward E. Topper Harrington, Wash. 17,017 | 28,414. 80 
C.J, Tom 5 18,314 487,47 || Joe T. Smith. 18, 830 | 2. 403.70 
Allon Daly Struth Wash. 10, 504 | 38,215, 0 || Virgil Davin 14. 904 28. % 20 
amen A. Scott Pomeroy, Wash 19, 850 | 34, 909. Harold Gwinn 10, Sw) | ON BSE 41 
Nick Soivers, Jr Lind, Wash.. 20, 802 | 34, 947.44 Herbert Franz 16, 709 | 28, 350, 44 
Phillip Joy... Brewster, Wash 20,671 34.311. H || Andrew Niles. IN RBO 25, 180. 00 
Frank J. Wolf. 20,624 | 34,235.01 % Richard F. McKie 16, 970 | 28, 185. 1 
Chet Powers... 20,483 | 34,206.48 || Alex E. Re 17.120 Seiten er 
Fred Zimmor Lacrosse, Washi.. 19, 391 | 33,934.62 || Zakurison & Sauls n 080 28 (. 60 
Alma Smith... Duyton, Wash. 20,192 | 33,022.43 |) Garnett W. White. 16, 065 | 27. yee’ 67 
Ray L. Smull, Ir «| Lowden, Wash- 19, 800. | 83, 000.00 || James E. Oreilly. 2 4% 27. 982 80 
Robert or Minnie Franz Ritzville, Wash 20,000 | 33, 600,00 || Melvin Moore. 15, 305 27, 48.14 
Howard Pottyjohn.—._- Prescott, Wash 19,795 | 83, 506,44 || L, D. Whit more Biekluton, Wasn 14, 980 27, B31, 34 
Henry L. Vincent Walla Walls, Wasb 1 o gil 9 oats Se poor te wals Mate Wah. 15,248 27, sus. 28 
cc 9, N. [i eta Hellman, Hofer Bros., Pa ut ngeles, Calif. 4 
Pull Was! 10.2 SS 40 2 Eldon Lop `| Harri 0 i e e 
‘ullman, Wash 19,2 33, 400. ion Loro n arrington, Wash 1A, 390 
Lacrosse, Wash. 19,164 | 33,28). 67 homas J. Byer & Sons Pomeroy, Wash ey Puce 
do | 20,286 | 33,208: 76 || E. W. & NI. E. Johnson -| Garbeld, Wash 15, 820 | 27,057. 40 
Milton Freowater, Wash.| 19,542 | 33,220.55 || Mrs. Olin S. Maybelle, R. Brown, | Spokane, Wash. 16, 208 26, 949, 52 
Connell, Wasn 17, 5 a on 8 TEE aa i 
1 19, U ce Adams, Ir. .... Coulee City, Wash. 
19, 161 | 32,748.98 750 T. Webster, A. M. Hriiton.-.7--] College Ploce, Wash le — 272 8 
Pomeroy, Wasn. 19, 571 [ 32, 083. Smith Bros, Ben L. & W. T. Ode, Wash... 15,941 | 20, 462. 61 
Kohlotus, Wushu. 17, 257 | $2, 615.07 [ Jake L. Smith estate 15, 647 | 26, 443. 65 
mA uk „Wash 18,020 | 32, 399. OL B 18.641 | 26 48 55 
Lewis A. Wado, Jr- Pomeroy, Wash... 19, 395 | 32, 186. 80 15.973 | 26 354.62 
El Conover. Waitaburg, Wash. 18.97 32,081. 61 4.64126. 277.05 
Oliver Dezeliom Bridgoport, Wash 17,800 | $2,022.70 14, 8 26, 250. 48 
Roy Sliarpo___ Malton, Wash. 16, 581 | 32, 000. 97 15,710 | 2 288.48 
P. le 19, 267 | 31,983. 50 16, 023 | 26, 198. 30 
Ro 18, 250 | 31,937, 96 15, O84 | 26, 192, 03 
I. I. Kucera... Harrington, Was 19,124 | 31,987. 75 14, 779 | 26, 185. 84 
F © 17,614 | 31, 705, 20 Vash.. 15, 816 | 26, 096, 32 
Washtuena, Wasn 18,401 | 31, 518. 61 Ritzville, Wasn 15, 514 | 26, 083, 52 
Endicott, Wash 19, 127 | $1,516, 29 „Wach — 14,148 | 26,032. 32 
Prosser, Washi... 17,310 | 31, 504. 20 Thornton, 5 14,927 | 26,072 42 
Borrels Hras. 5 10,059 | 31, 420, 51 Prescott, Wash 18,360 | 25 957. 84 
Levi Stradley. 18, 850 | 31, 395. 14 Walls Walla, W <| 14.412 | 25, 01 60 
Hes Garmwtt 19, 080 | 31, 368, 38 Bronxville, N... 18, 620 25, 928.75 
Her Moyer.. 17.2% | 31,274.25 || executrix. 
ultor E. Franz 17,4092 | 31, 253.49 || Harry Timpy & Eaton sisters Waltsburg, Wash. . 14,302 | 25, 854.862 
Redman Lasater- 17,375 | 31, 239, 76 || John V. Crouse............-.. -| Washtuena, Wash ...-. 18, 393 | 25, 772.74 
Ivan Biggs. 18. 205 | 31, 134.55 |] R. L. Cline estate <| Walla Walla; Wash. 14, 243 | 25, 747. 58 
K W. Robinson. 18, 30, 904. 16 Virgil Klaveano Thornton, Warn. — 18,606 | 25, 683.02 
K. A. Mayberry. 18,550 | 30,808. 14 || Mrs. F. O. Plucker. I| Walla Walla, Wash 4.251 | 25 651. 80 
Walter H, Johnson... 16, 899 | 30, 718.86 || Clarence Johnson... Pullman, Wah. 15, 547 | 25, 617,95 
Carrie Weich Frust 18. 156 | 30, 684.34 || Clarence Gooley & Son Harrington, Wash. 15,350 | 25, 003.19 
18, 125 | 30, 630,66 || Harold, Mabel B., John Buckley. Walla Walla, Wash. 4, 272 | 25, 602. 54 
15 $12 | 30, 400 86 || Floyd A Na IE Lamont, Wash. 15, 476 | 25, 484. 49 
17, 924 | 30, 470. 43 A. E. Schick & Son. Farmer, Wash... — 14.2725, 484. 22 
18, 000 | 30, 420.00 || Ted J. Moore Lamont. Wash. 15, 417 | 28, 438. 79 
16, 529 | 30,348.30 || William O. Hug Walle Walla, W. 14, 040 | 25,412.40 
18, 441 | 30,243.16 || Robert Selg. Hartline, Wash 15, 000 | 25, 350. 00 
16, 798 | 30, 236. 40 || Senklet Bros. 8 5, 000 vane 
17,024 | 30, 132.48 || J. L. Williams. And, Wash. 14,218 | 25, 341.1 
17, 117 | 30, 128.34 || Denney Waltsburg, Wash.. 14,965 | 25, 291.27 
17. 15 30,039.17 || Dan Brocckel_..... Colfax, Wasn 14, 474 | 25, 235. 46 
17, 735 | 29, 977.35 || Fred Robinson... 2. Renge, Wash... 14,220 | 25, 222. 43 
17,717 | 29, 941. & || Roy Heuning St. Jolin, Wash 15, 280 | 26, 211. 28 
17,174 | 20, 881. 96 || Hazel D. Peterson & Ss Almira, Wos 14,910 | 25, 197.17 
18, 007 ] 29, BOR. 62 || E. A. Dumas . Pullman, wW 267 | 25,191.13 
Len Dayton, Wash 17, 544 | 20, 473. 03 || Ernost A. Cowell Eureka, W ash. 13, 088 | 25, 178. 40 
petan Asotin, Wash.. 17,902 | 29,249. 97 || Jim 1700. Hartline, Wash.. 14, 861. | 25, 008, 78 
100 en Bros Colfax, Wash... 17,673 | 29, 100, 24 || Herbert Armstrong. Harrington, W. 15,027 | 25, O04. 99 
M. Merril, Ro! Wulla Walla, W. 5, 974 | 20, 912. 94 enry Koenig estate. „Wasn 15, 193 | 25, 067. 78 


A Report on Civil Rights in the South 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 
Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ea I include the following broadcast of 


and respected 
events oF commentator on the daily 


of the 


Cast 
tenti 
is 


recognized for the fairness and con- 


ciseness of his very popular program, A 

transcript of the broadcast follows: 

Epwarp P. MORGAN AND THE News, MARCH 16, 
1960 


What is there, I wonder, which genuinely 
moves Americans these days? What is there 
beyond the departure of Jack Paar, the re- 
turn of El Presley, or the size of Mickey 
Mantle's ary which generates a real re- 
action from the public? Do we honestly 
care about anything, much, beyond the fam- 
ily front door? I would hazard a guess that 
sometimes, curiously, it is easier for us to 
identify with and become exercised about a 
far crisis than a near one—perhaps because 


the near one would, or should, command 


responsible action which we'd like to avoid. 

If the daily news flowing from Orange- 
burg, Atlanta, Charlotte, Raleigh, Peters- 
burg, and other southern waypoints were 
coming instead from New Delhi, Johannes- 
burg, or Algiers, we might follow it excitedly 
as a major human drama and our top foreign 


correspondents would be dispatched to the 
scene to write the latest graphic chapters in 
the unending history of men’s struggle for 
freedom. But here at home we have a big 
segment of the American population in re- 
volt, a moving spectacle which, before it is 
finished, may well rival the depth and power 
of Gandhi's shatteringly successful passive 
resistance campaign in India. And we re- 
act to this convulsion with about as much 
attention as we ordinarily give the Na- 
tional Safety Council's figures on holiday 
traffic deaths, 

What we are actually facing here in these 
lunch counter “sit-ins” is only the latest 
manifestation of a revolution, peaceful so 
far, but a revolution nevertheless on behalf 
of 18 mililon American Negroes. Gradually 
but massively they are awakening to their 
constitutional rights and they are determined 
to get them fulfilled in a freedom they have 
never really had, either North or South. 
With sparse exceptions that are scarcely 
noticeable at the moment, the so-called 
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leadership of the South has completely re- 
Tused to grasp the dimensions and the sig- 
nificance of the Negro liberation movement 
and are treating it wtih the flatfoot mental- 
ity of a country cop, a mentality which the 
British-with a little more polish perhaps, 
epplied against Gandhi to their everlasting 
sorrow. 

And what about the rest of us, how are 
we treating this dramatic- phenomenon 
which is making history if not news? We 
are inclined to toss it aside as somebody 
else’s problem and turn back to the tele- 
vision. If anything is happening in this 
country which is of profound concern to 
evcry one of us it is this heroic struggle of 
the Negroes to cut themselyes loose from 
second-class citizenship. 

Hardly a day goes by in this town but 
what some aspiring statesman or doom- 

pundit issues a warning of heavy 
portent about the deterioration of the dem- 
ocratic system and the need to do something 
about it.. But while we talk, a Negro teen- 
ager, not old enough to vote even if his elec- 
tion board would let him, is doing some- 
thing about it. With quiet courage, he is 
daily braving tear gas, fire hoses, truncheons, 
jails, fines, taunts, threats, and grave bodily 
harm because he believes in something, as 
other American revolutionaries did before 
him. He Is, as Thurgood Marshall said at 
Yale on Sunday, fighting our battles for 
us. What a monstrous pity it is that the 
white rock-n-roll set appears to have neither 
the guts nor the guidance to choose the 
meaningful side of the fight. 
At his news conference this morning, 
President Eisenhower, who has always put 
such stock in the qualities of good will and 
human values, was asked whether he 
thought the current sit-in demonstrations 
at lunch counters and libraries were com- 
mendable examples of moral courage. Until 
he became entangled in legal technicalities, 
the President came closer than perhaps he 
ever has before to outright endorsement of 
the general Negro cause. He seemed to have 
been impressed by the discipline and peace- 
able determination of these participants. 
"I am deeply sympathetic,” he sald, with 
the efforts of any group to enjoy the 
rights * * * of equality that they are guar- 
anteed by the Constitution.” But he con- 
demned violence from any quarter and he 
was not sure of the legal rights of a Negro 
in a public place like a restaurant. 

The lunch counter invasions are plainly 
infractions of local ordinances of State laws, 
some of them hastily put through. But 
lawyers differ over the ultimate validity 
of these statutes. They differed over the 
salt tax im India and the tea tax in the 
American colonies, too. 


American Treatment of Cuba Shows a 
Policy of Weakness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, for 
some time I have been concerned about 
our continuing indecision and lack of 
firmness in dealing with the steadily 
worsening situation in Cuba, 

My greatest concern is that the State 
Department policy toward the govern- 
ment of Fidel Castro is clearly a policy 
of weakness, Even worse, our policy has 
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now led to the appeasement of Fidel 
Castro. 

The result, of course, is just what we 
should expect. Our appeasement has 
triggered more unfair and slanderous at- 
tacks against the U.S. Government from 
Castro’s chief lieutenants. 

A recent column in the Palm Beach 
Times of March 19, by George Sokolsky, 
makes this point very clear. 

I will now ask unanimous consent that 
this column be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN TREATMENT OF CUBA SHOWS 
A POLICY oF WEAKNESS 
(By George Sokolsky) 

In a world where power has replaced jus- 
tice and where war and the preparation for 
war are constant, it is not surprising that 
the American attitude toward Castro is re- 
garded as weakness, as cowardice, as accept- 
ing insults because the courage is lacking to 
reject them. 

But there is more to it than that. Some 
American companies have operated in both 
the United States and Cuba. The principal 
companies with Interests in Cuba are the 
Cuban American Sugar Refining Co., United 
Fruit Co., and American Sugar Refining Co. 

It is to be noted that a part of the 2-cents- 
&-pound subsidy which Cuba's sugar re- 
ceives from the United States goes to Ameri- 
can companies growing and manufacturing 
Cuban sugar. Cuba has a quota which cur- 
rently amounts to 375,000 tons. 

Whatever goes to the Castro government 
from this subsidy is used to purchase arms 
for Castro's army, to support revolutionary 
movements in Latin America, and perhaps 
eventually to demonstrate an ability to strike 
at some American spot at a time when it 
may be inconvenient for the United States 
to engage in a mopping-up of Cuba. 

The weakness of American policy is based 
on three theories: 

1. The United States is morally a better 
nation than Soviet Russia and, therefore, 
will not treat Cuba as Soviet Russia treated 
Hungary. 

2. Whatever action is taken against Castro 
must be taken by the Organization of Ameri- 
can States (OAS) and not by the United 
States solo. 

3. The United States does not wish to irri- 


tate Soviet Russia prior to the summit con- 


ference and, therefore, it is sound to let 
Russia or Russian satellites get away with 
crimes during the present ticklish périod. 

Unfortunately, the formulation of this 
policy has been left to weak hands. Obvi- 
ously, it makes no sense and will ultimately 
lose for us leadership in the Americas as it 
hes lost leadership for us in Asia. Nobody 
wants to follow a weak leader. John Foster 
Dulles pulled this country over many hurdles 
by moving from strength. He prevented the 
Russians from choosing the time and place 
for strained relations. The Suez Canal inci- 
dent must be judged from that standpoint. 

The present policy the United States, 
which some attribute to the thinking of Dr. 
Milton Eisenhower, the President's brother, 
is an idealistic concept of international rela- 
tions based on the assumption that if noth- 
ing ts done, Fidel Castro will come to his 
senses. It reminds one of the ideas of Col. 
Raymond Robins, way back in 1917-18, who 
believed that if the Communists were not 
interfered with they would ultimately come 
to their senses. By 1960, we know, for sure, 
that Soviet Russia has become the objective 
5 the United States with industrial 
an ary strength beyond your imagina- 
tion in 1917. 55 

The same kind of thinking is going into 
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our attitude toward Castro and we shall 
probably not wake up to our necessities until 
this bearded devil throws a bomb on the 
Panama Canal or on Miami just to show us 
that he can spit on us. For once and for all, 
the United States must show that it does not 


need to take guff from anybody. 


The Eisenhower policy of weakness, after 
he had himself for so many years pursued 
a policy of strength, is frightening because 
so much of what is left of freedom in the 
world depends upon the United States for 
leadership against Soviet Russia's imperial- 
ism. Upon whom are the free and hopeful 
people to depend if the United States con- 
tinues its policy of weakness? 

Many used to criticize Dean Acheson, when 
he was Secretary of State, for pursuing a 
policy of weakness, but, in retrospect, Dean 
Acheson was a giant of strength compared 
to what we have now. He, at any rate, at- 
tempted to disentangle the United States 
from the errors of Teheran and Yalta, but 
now we are risking our national dignity and 
prestige over a trivial island in the Carib- 
bean. Not only that but we continue to sub- 
sidize Castro’s government, 

What is such a policy expected to accom- 
plish? Politically it is meaningless because 
Castro knows what Khrushchev knows, 
namely, that Eisenhower will only be Presi- 
dent until next January; that in 
June, all the political personalities in the 
United States will be so completely absorbed 
with the political campaign, that no external 
question will be considered seriously. It is 
a good time to make trouble. 


Greek Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 2 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row marks the 139th anniversary of the 
independence of Greece. 

I am very happy to join in the cele- 
bration of this day, because the idea of 
independence, as we understand it, had 
its birth in Greece, and the Greeks were 
the first to appreciate and enjoy its 
benefits. It is true that they lost it for 
many years, but they never lost sight 
of its value; and they continually strug-, 
gled and finally regained their freedom 
and national independence. 

Greece has had its share of misfor- 
tunes-and miseries, especially during the 
last two world wars. However, today 
she is a strategic bastion of the free 
world against communism. On this 
139th anniversary, let us all hope that 
she will face all dangers that may 
threaten her in the future with that firm 
determination and courage which have 
ever characterized the Grecks through- 
out their long and glorious history. 

Freedom-loving people throughout the 
world have drawn inspiration from the 
long, hard, valiant, and epic struggle of 
the Greek people for their independence. 

day has inimortalized the bravery 
and devotion of this proud nation’s war- 
riors and martyrs, 

Ancient Greece was the cradle of lib- 
erty; and apostles of freedom still look 
to Greece—both ancient and modern— 
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for those sturdy characteristics which 
make a people great. 

On this anniversary, we of the United 
States salute the Greek people for their 
monumental contributions—both past 
and present—to our country and to our 
Civilization. 


Honorably Discharged Veterans With Less 
Than 90 Days’ Service Deserve Equal- 
ity of Treatment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr: SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker in 
recent days many distinguished Mem- 
bers of this eminent body have raised 
their voices against the unfair treat- 
ment and lack of consideration which 
Our country has given to certain seg- 
ments of our population. To the list of 
groups unfairly treated, Mr. Speaker, I 
would add another. I refer to the vet- 
erans of the two World Wars and the 
Korean conflict, of less than 90 days’ 
Service, in the matter of non-service- 
Connected disability pension. This is 
Caused by section 521(b) of title 38 of 
the Code which prescribes 90 days of 
Service, or a service-connected dis- 
ability as qualifying factors for benefits. 

World Wars I and II, and the Korean 
conflict, to which the pertinent section 
of ‘the Code is applicable, were cer- 
tainly no brush fires; they were, I sub- 
mit, periods of the greatest emergency 
and peril. A grateful people should re- 
Member that every individual who en- 

the service of this country in those 
Perilous times offered his life for the 
great principle at stake, and it matters 
little as to the period of time this Nation 
required his services. The time of 3 
Months, or 2, months, or 1 month, or a 
year furnishes no evidence as to the 
Value of the veteran’s services to his 
Country in those precarious periods. 

Many- of these men had to tear up 
their roots in industry and in employ- 
ment. Many men closed down their 

esses, never to be regained. The 
economic harm suffered by them because 
or their entry into the service has never 
properly compensated. Arbitrary 
distinctions for those who have served 
Over 3 months and those who have 
Served less than 3 monthes have ac- 
tentuated the harshness and the unfair 
duet. A man who has been in- 
1 into service and who has been 
morably discharged should receive 
equal treatment in the hands of the 
Government which calls him. 
PB sa Speaker, I trust that in due course 
5 body will approve the bill I am today 
rodueing, the effect of which will be 
whim oTe from the law the provision 
Ww ch is unfair to veterans. of World 

Fer I and IT and the Korean conflict 

Of less than 90-days' service in the mat- 


ter of non- 
pension, service-connected disability 
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Proposed Legislation To Improve the 
Social Security Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a great deal of discussion during 
the present session regarding the advis- 
ability of providing medical insurance 
for our senior citizens. It has been sug- 
gested that this might be accomplished 
through an extension of the social secur- 
ity program. It seems to me that the 
importance of this issue should not ob- 
scure other issues in social security, or 
the fact that many inequities and in- 
adequacies still exist in that program. 
As the proportion of older persons in our 
Nation grows, the importance of provid- 
ing them security against degrading 
poverty also grows. For the past 8 
years, as a Member of this Congress, I 
have fought to humanize and liberalize 
our present system. ‘Today, I would like 
to discuss five bills which I think will goa 
long way toward improving the Social 
Security Act. 

First, H.R. 3901 would increase the 
minimum monthly benefit from $33 to 
$50. This is not a new idea. I urged 
that this step be taken in 1956, when the 
minimum benefit was only $30. Of 
course, the $3 increase voted in the 1958 
amendments was a step in the right di- 
rection. But $33 was certainly not 
enough to live on then and is not 
enough now, since the cost of living has 
continued to increase. This seems all 
the more distressing since the group 
receiving the minimum benefit is almost 
by definition the group least able to pro- 
vide old-age security out of its own re- 
sources. Fifty dollars per month is little 
enough to provide food, clothing, and 
shelter, but it would come a great deal 
nearer to that goal than does the pres- 
ent minimum, . 

Second, H.R. 4799 would repeal the 
so-called retirement test. As I have al- 
ready noted, the minimum benefit under 
the Social Security Act is not enough to 
keep body and soul together. The same 
is true where persons are receiving more 
than the’ minimum. The maximum 
possible individual benefit at the pres- 
ent time is $1,524 per year, and the 
average only $890. This means that 
many individuals must work to support 
themselves even after reaching retire- 
ment age. Yet, under the retirement 
test, we begin to take away the meager 
benefits when the individual begins to 
earn any significant amount. This 
seems basically unfair since it hurts the 
people who are most in need. An in- 
dividual who has substantial income 
from investment may keep all of that 
income and his social security benefits 
too. It also seems unfair that we tax 
workers in order to provide security in 
old age, and then reduce or refuse bene- 
fits when they reach the prescribed age. 
But, even if it were necessary that we 
have a retirement test, present law op- 
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erates so inequitably and capriciously 
that I think we should at least repeal 
it and start over. For instance, if a 
man can bunch all of his earnings in 
one month or a few months, he can still 
get his social security benefits for all 
the other months, no matter how much 
his earnings totalled for the year. To 
my mind this needlessly discriminates 
against those individuals who can only 
work at steady jobs for steady wages. 

On the other end of the scale, Mr. 
Speaker, a man who works steadily for 
steady wages can actually come out 
with less income from combined earn- 
ings and benefits than if he had never 
worked at all. For instance, if the man 
earned $1,200.01 in a year, he would lose 
a full month's benefit, which could 
amount to over $100. Although I have 
urged since 1954 legislation improving 
the retirement test so as to remove these 
inequities, we have not succeeded in 
doing so. Therefore, I think we ought 
to do away with it entirely. 

My third bill, H.R. 5308 would elimi- 
nate the provisions of present law which 
reduce the old-age or wife’s insurance 
benefits of a woman becoming entitled 
to such benefits before she attains age 
65. This too is not a new idea and, in 
fact, was part of H.R. 7225 which passed 
this body in 1955. The report on that 
bill by the Committee on Ways and 
Means stated the situation quite 
clearly: 

The principle underlying wife's benefits 
under old-age and survivors insurance is 
that a married couple should not have to 
get along on the same amount that is suffi- 
cient for a single person. Wives are gen- 
erally a few years younger than their hus- 
bands. Thus, when the husband has to re- 
tire many couples have only the husband's 
benefit until the wife also reaches age 65. 

The age of eligibility should be reduced 
to 62 for women workers, also. A recent 
study * showed that age limits are ap- 
plied more frequently to job openings for 
women than for men and that the age 
limits applied are lower. 


These principles have now been rec- 
ognized, but have not been fully imple- 
mented. It is granted that the retire- 
ment age should be lower for women 
because to do otherwise would ignore 
realities. Nevertheless, present law 
seems based on the supposition that a 
woman who retires at age 62 requires a 
smaller amount upon which to live than 
if she retires at age 65. It seems to me 
this supposition is fanciful, and that the 
provision which is based upon it works 
undue and unnecessary hardship on 
women who are precluded from working 
past age 62 by conditions in the labor 
market over which they have no control. 

I hope that my reference to the pres- 
ent retirement ages will not be construed 
as approval of them. In fact, I feel that 
the retirement ages for both men and 
women should be lowered to levels more 
in accord with the present condition of 
the labor market and the changes which 
are taking place in it. For instance, this. 
Nation has already seen several great 
changes in its industrial makeup. The 
introduction of mass production was one. 
Each of these changes has been accom- 
panied by the displacement of large 
numbers of workers who gained their 
livelihood in the older means of produe- 
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tion or the older industry. ‘Those work- 
ers of advanced years suffered great 
hardship because they could nbt market 
their skills under new circumstances, 
and could not reasonably be expected to 
acquire new skills and learn new trades. 

It seems clear to me, Mr. Speaker, that 
such a change is again taking place in 
this country. Automation is making it- 
self felt in many industries today, and 
will in the near future affect many more. 
This change necessitates a reexamina- 
tion of the present concepts of retire- 
ment. As men are replaced by ma- 
chines, we will be faced with the in- 
creasing problem of workers of advariced 
years whose skills have become unmar- 
ketable, who cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected to acquire new skills, who cannot 
compete with younger workers in the 
unskilled trades, and who are still under 
present retirement age. If the social 
security program is to provide adequate 
protection against such risks, it must 
make its benefits available when they 
are needed, and not after the,worker has 
been forced to endure a period of poverty 
or dependence on his children. There- 
fore, I urge that this body pass my fourth 
bill, H.R. 2759, which would reduce the 
retirement age for men to 60 and the 
retirement age for women to 55. The 
need for such an amendment to the 
Social Security Act has already arisen, 
and will increase in the near future. I 
think we should do something about it 
before, not after, it reaches catastrophic 
proportions, 

The fifth and last proposal which T 
intend to discuss is H.R. 5394. In 1956 
we took a great step forward in social 
security by providing for social insurance 
against the loss of earning capacity due 
to physical or mental disability. This 
legislation partially closed one of the 
largest gaps in the protection afforded 
by the social security program. I say 
partially because present provisions fall 
a great deal short of answering all our 
present needs, For instance, only those 
disabled persons who are 50 years of age 
or older can qualify for disability bene- 
fits. This purely arbitrary dividing line 
excludes from benefits thousands of dis- 
abled workers and their dependents who 
are suffering great hardship because of 
the inability of the family worker to 
Maintain them by working. In fact, it 
seems to me that the disabled persons 
under age 50 are more likely to be in 
need of such benefits than persons over 
age 50 since the younger workers are 
much more likely to have families, par- 
ticularly children, dependent on their 
earnings. Therefore, my bill would re- 
move the arbitrary age 50 requirement 
and make disability benefits available to 
any individual meeting the coverage re- 
quirements of the-present law. I might 
add that the taxes we have already im- 
posed on workers in order to provide 
disability insurance would defray the 
added cost of my bill so that no increase 
in the tax would be necessary. This 
fact was brought out at the recent hear- 
ings held by Subcommittee on the Ad- 
ministration of the Social Security Laws 
of the Committee on Ways and Means. 
In addition, representatives of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
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fare testified that removal of the age 50 
requirement would present no adminis- 
trative difficulties. Since we are already 
taxing the people an amount sufficient 
to provide such increased protection, I 
see no reason why we should not give it 
to them. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that the 


strength of the social security system 


depends on our ability and willingness to 
mold it to meet current needs. These 
must be evaluated to a realistic way. 
First and foremost we should always re- 
member that the statistics we deal with 
must always at some point be translated 
into human situations. I think the five 
bills I have discussed today are based on 
a realistic evaluation of human needs 
and that they propose changes which 
must be made to meet those needs. 


Weaknesses of the Referee System 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter from 
Mrs. A. Powell Davies, chairman of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, 
to the editor of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, and published in that 
newspaper today. The letter points out 
the weaknesses in the referee system and 
advocates an administrative rather than 
a judicial process for restoring voting 
rights. Mrs. Davies is distinguished in 
her own right as the widow of the noted 
Rev. A. Powell Davies, formerly minister 
of the All Souls Unitarian Church, of 
Washington. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TEST ror CONGRESS 

It is almost 90 years since our Nation 
guaranteed in the 15th amendment, that: 
“The right of the citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of 
race, color or previous condition of servi- 
tude.” 


The amendment did not limit its force to. 


Federal voting. It specifically applied its 
prohibitions to “any State,” and that means, 
and still means, Georgia, Alabama and 
Mississipp!, and other States where large 
groups of even well-educated Negroes ure 
being swindled out or the right to vote. 
Yet the House of Representatives came 
within three votes last Friday of limiting 
the application of a watered-down voting- 
rights remnant of the civil rights program to 
Federal elections, which would have left local 
elections in the hands of the white officials 


who have been denying Negroes their con- 


stitutional rights. 

Technically the gap may seem quite nar- 
row between the proposal for Federal voting 
registrars appointed by the President and 
referees appointed by a Federal judge. 
Morally the difference is measured by the 
distance between law and the evasion of law, 
The referee plan, supported by the adminis- 
tration, even though it is advanced in good 
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faith by some of its proponents, would leave 
the Negro voter in approximately the same 
position he occupies today, because the legal 
machinery lends itself to continuous 
manipulation by those who do not believe 

in its purpose. į 
-The President's Commission on Civil 
Rights, after long study of the problem, has 
recommended an administrative rather than 
a judicial process to restore voting rights. 
We believe that the Commission is right, and 
that the referee-judicial machinery is too 
costly and too complicated for the average 
voter to handle in prevailing circumstances. 

Mrs. A. POWELL DAVIES, 
Chairman, Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice. 
WASHINGTON. 


An Open Letter to Teachers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, my -great friend and former 
classmate, the Honorable Edmund C. 
Bunker, vice president, Columbia Broad- 
casting System, has kindly called to my 
attention the article included, herewith. 

I have asked Mr. BUNKER to allow me 
to place this fine article in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp. This indicates what one 
of our great networks is doing to give 
America wholesome and cultural en- 
tertainment. 

The article follows: 

AN OPEN LETTER TO TEACHERS 


If the great New York Philharmonic were 
going to play in your town tonight, would 
you urge the boys and girls in your class 
to attend? If Bernstein or Stokowski or 
Mitropoulos were going to conduct Bee- 
thoyen or Mozart or Bartok, would you en- 
courage your students to experience this 
important event? We feel that you would. 

Every week the New York Philharmonic 
does play in almost every town across 
America, over CBS Radio. No one has to 
stir from home. No one has to buy a ticket. 
A radio is your front seat. 

This is just one of many programs on 
CBS radio that make a deliberate effort to 
bring your community cultural, informa- 
tive, educational and, just as important, 
entertaining events that waken your stu- 
dents to new ideas and great occasions, that 
teach them that the arts are for enjoying. 
that learning is for living, and show them 
the work you do in class extends far be- 
yond the schoolroom blackboard. 

Every week your students can attend the 
concerts of the magnificent Cleveland Sym- 
phony under the direction of George Szell. 
They can enjoy a weekly performance of the 
Metropolitan Opera during its season. So 
many young people have learned from these 
broadcasts that “Faust” and “Carmen” are 
exciting stories; that opera singers have as 
much to offer them as popular singers, that 
intermission features like Clifton Fadiman's 
interviews or Edward Downes’ “Opera Quiz” 
are great fun. Have you told them how 
fascinating such worthwhile programs are? 

Has it occurred to you to tie in The Hid- 
den Revolution” series with discussions in 
current events and social sciences and gov- 
ernment? Last year this series won the Pes- 
body Award for outstanding public service. 
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The subject is the changes and upheavals 
taking place in the world today, ‘History 
before it’s history. History while it's still 
& news story. Edward R. Murrow and How- 
ard K. Smith narrate these programs. Your 
Pupils will get to know men like Vice Pres- 
ident Ricwarp M. Nrxon, playwright Archi- 
bald MacLeish, Dr. Clyde Kluckhohn, pro- 
fessor of Anthropology at Harvard. 

Do your students know how fascinating 
news can be when they hear it from a man 
like Lowell Thomas? He has been a cow- 
puncher, gold miner, college professor, news- 
paper reporter, editor, historian, lecturer, 
author of more than 45 books. His gift 
is an incomparable one. By telling the big, 
important stories colorfully and concisely, 
he makés them real and memorable. 

Have you alerted your class to the fact 
that twice each day they can travel to the 
remote corners of the globe and get the 
news firsthand from the finest news report- 
ers in the world—the CBS news correspond- 
ents? The programs are “World News 
Roundup” and “The World Tonight.” And 
top newsmen like Eric Sevareid, David 
Schoenbrun, Daniel Schorr and Winston 
Burdett tell the story directly from the scene. 

In your classwork in government or his- 
tory have you suggested that your students 
listen to “Capitol Cloakroom,” and “The 
Leading Question,“ broadcast each week on 
the CBS radio network? They'll meet na- 
tional leaders, get to know their person- 
alities and attitudes, get familiar with im- 
portant public affairs as they take shape. 
Fine learning tool for future statesmen. 

Is your class aware that by listening to 
“Face the Nation“ on CBS radio they can‘ 
hear, firsthand, opinions of world figures, as 
informed reporters question them? Great 
inspiration for future journalists, and voters. 

Do your students know what they are 
missing by not hearing “Invitation To 
Learning”? Recently critic Alfred Kazin 
discussed Mark Twain's “Life on the Mis- 
sissippi.” Every week a well-known author- 
ity gives a new breath of life to an im- 
Portant literary work. - 

Do you realize how many CBS Radio pro- 
rams are worthy of being made assign- 
ments for classroom discussion? Make it ay 
habit to glance at your local dally radio 
Schedules. For just to point out to the boys 
and girls who sit before you every day the 
Opportunities they may be missing right in 
their own homes, just to hint that they 
Might actually enjoy “Alda” or Haydn's 
Surprise“ symphony or a special news pro- 
fram might be opening a career, planting 
an ambition, enlarging life for them. 

Not to open young minds to what lies so 
close at hand, so eager for use, so ready to 
Serve, so worthwhile, might be to miss one 
Of the great challenges of teaching. For 
What better way can we stir these young 
minds to think, to learn by doing, than by 
Suggesting they use their time for something 
Stimulating and constructive, that is theirs 
simply for the turning of a little knob. 

If today radio stopped bringing such 
events to your town, if the New York Phil- 
narmonio no longer brought Beethoven, if 
‘World News Roundup” no longer took you 
to Algiers and Tokyo, if the Metropolitan 
Opera performed only for New Yorkers, if 
intelligent worldwide news programs gave 
Way to sensational headline hes, if the 
Only music avallable were rock n' roll re- 
Cordings, then you and your community 
Would be striving to improve the quality of 
radio. Fortunately CBS radio constantly 
Strives to bring you educational, informa- 
tive, cultural programs that assure your 
town the finest broadcasting fare. 

It is you, by your interest, who control 
the quality of programing thta is brought 

your students, the men and women of 
tomorrow. Suppose, by your lack of en- 
thusinsm, these wonderful things were no 
longer available, wafting to be heard. 
Wouldn't you as a teacher make every effort 
to bring them back?—CBS Radio Network. 
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Negro Civil Rights—Letter From Rev. 
Elmer Fowler and Article From the 
Chicago Sun-Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL, H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
addressed to me by the Reverend Elmer 
Fowler. His letter deals with the ques- 
tion of civil rights. I also ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at the 
same place in the Recorp an article, 
published in the Chicago Sun-Times of 
March 21, which relates to a statement 
made by Gov. Leroy Collins, of Florida, 
about practices in restaurants in the 
South. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and the article were ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 

Dorre MILLER 


MEMORIAL FOUNDATION, INC., 
Chicago, Il. 


Hon. Paul H. DOUGLAS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: From the day in 1619 that the 
Dutch ship landed the first citizens from 
Africa at Jamestown, Va., the Negro has 
struggled, without due compensation, to 
make the United States a great industrial 
Nation. From the time of the tilling of the 
soil, the harvesting of the cotton, the laying 
of the railroads—in every field of labor— 
the forebears of the present students in 
Negro colleges gave of themselves—with their 
sweat, blood, and tears—these contributions 
to the world. 

Today, in every walk of life, we have de- 
scendants of these early Americans repre- 
sented. These include Ralph Bunche of the 
United Nations Security Council, Adam 
Clayton Powell, Congressman from New 
York; James C. Evans, civilian aid to the 
Secretary of Defense; Dennis D. Nelson, high- 
ranking naval official, and thousands of 
others who are outstanding leaders in their 
respective flelds. 

In times when the end of the world is 
possible by virtue of an atomic war, these 
young Americans of the Negro race are not 
satisfied with second-class citizenship and 
are proving that nothing less than success 
will satisfy them in their quest for first-class 
citizenship. We not only praise them but 
we support them in all phases of their 
endeavor. * 

In an unprecedented display of courage in 
the face of intimidation, economic retalia- 
tion and physical violence, thousands of 
southern students have elected to “fll the 
jails of the South” rather than be forced 
or intimidated into turning back in their 
struggle to end all racial segregation in the 
Nation their forefathers died to make great. 

March 15, in Orangeburg, S.C., more than 
400 Negroes were arrested and herded into 
a compound and immediately trials were 
begun for breach of peace. Many of those 
herded into the fenced-in area had been 
thoroughly soaked from fire hydrants and 
hoses, then left to mill outside in 40° 
temperature. 

Such action by policemen who are sworn 
to uphold the law of the land, is typical of 
the obstinate refusal throughout the South 
to allow these students means of peaceful 
pursuit of their goal. 

Nine students from Negro Alabama State 
College were expelled on orders of Alabama 
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Governor Patterson for their part in an 
attempt to eat beside white men in the 
Montgomery courthouse lunchroom. 

March 16, the day after mass arrests in 
Orangeburg and Nashville, Tenn., President 
Eisenhower stated he thought such demon- 
strations as are sweeping the South, if 
orderly and seeking to support the rights of 
equality, should be permitted. The Presi- 
dent stated further he felt some of the 
demonstrations unquestionably constituted 
a proper expression of convictions. He said 
he was deeply sympathetic with the efforts 
of any group to enjoy the rights of equality 
guaranteed by the Constitution. 

In our appeal to this great legislative body 
it is evident by the progress of the Negro 
people and the fight in Montgomery, Ala., 
and in all sections of this great coun- 
try and the present sit-down protests below 
the Potomac that the Negro people will not 
be content until they are first-class Ameri- 
cans. And each man in the Congress of this 
Government is being watched as to his 
speech and his vote to rid this great Nation 
of the present and long-existing evil of 
Segregation and discrimination because of 
race, creed and color. It is almost impossible 
for a Negro American to plead for the ex- 
pansion of democracy throughout the world 
without being humiliated because of his 
status and treatment at home. This is an 
open plea to this body for men to stop 
“playing politics” and place the welfare of 
our Nation in serious consideration as you 
debate this civil rights bill. 

With many thanks, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Rev. ELMER L. FOWLER. 


FLORIDA Governor Hrrs STORE Tactics 


The Governor of Florida said Sunday he 
thought it “unfair and morally wrong” 
for a department store owner not to allow 
Negroes to patronize one department while 
being permitted to trade at others. 

Gov. LeRoy Collins spoke on the Negro sit- 
in demonstrations during a day marked by 
statements from National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People leaders on 
civil rights and the sit-ins which have led 
to the arrest of more than 1,000 Negroes in 
the South since February 1. 

Collins, who is known as a moderate on 
the race issue, spoke to a statewide radio 
and television audience in the wake of Negro 
sitdown demonstrations at variety store 
lunch counters in several Florida cities, 


MAY BE LEGAL, BUT— 
“As far as I'm concerned,” Collins said, 


„ don't mind saying that jf a man has a 


department store and he invites the public 
generally to come in his department store 
and trade, I think then it is unfair and mor- 
ally wrong for him to single out one depart-, 
ment, though, and say he does not want or 
will not allow Negroes to patronize that one 
department. 

“Now he has a legal right to do this. But 
I still don't think he can square that right 
with moral, simple justice. Now you may 
not agree with that.” 

In an abstract distributed by his aids in 
advance of the Governor's TV appearance, 
Collins’ remarks included a statement that 
Florida variety stores ought to close down 
their lunch counters unless they can serve 
white and Negro patrons alike. But Collins 
speaking without a text, did not say that in 
his broadcast. 

TO NAME COMMITTEE 

Collins took to the air in an effort to calm 
racial tensions stemming from the sitdowns. 

The Governor said Jesus Christ warned 
in the Bible that “every kingdom divided 
against itself is brought to desolation, and 
every house divided against itself falls.” 

“Nothing can aid the Communists more 
to establish supremacy over this country 
than racial strife,” Collins said. 

He announced he would appoint a State 
biracial adyisory committee on racial rela- 
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tions, and called upon Florida communities 
to take similar action. 
AN UNEASY CALM 

An atmosphere of uneasy calm prevailed 
in the South generally after Saturday's se- 
ries of arrests and protest meetings against 
traditionally segregated seating arrange- 
ments. 


At Savannah, Ga., a boycott of stores 
which operate segregated lunch counters 
was voted by a group of Negroes in the wake 
of 14 arrests, during demonstrations last 
week. 

At Charlotte, N.C., Thurgood Marshall, 
the NAACP’s chief lawyer, said his organi- 
zation will defend with all its resources 
every person involved in a court action be- 
cause of “a lawful and peaceful demonstra- 
tion.” 

Marshall told newsmen he believed peo- 
ple taking part in sitdown demonstrations 
cannot rightfully be convicted of trespass- 
ing. But he admitted it is uncertain 
whether a store owner can be required by 
law to serve Negroes as well as white 
persons, a 

FINDS IMPATIENCE 

Asked why sitdowns have spread 80 
rapidly, Marshall said he believed Negro 
young people are impatient with the slow- 
ness of court action in furthering what he 


cial crisis” of civil rights. 

In a televised interview on ABC’s Open 
Hearing, he suggested that President Eisen- 
hower could call on Congress to enact his 
civil rights bill without trimming it down 
and could fight for it like he’s fought for 
other measures. : 


A Depletion Allowance for Wage 
Earners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
each individual is an exhaustible natural 
resource. Since I have always favored 
the principle of providing depletion al- 
lowances for those who extract oil and 
other valuable minerals from the 
ground, I believe we might consider 
applying the same principle to persons 
who work for a living and thereby 
exhaust their energies. — 

This could be accomplished by giving 
individuals a tax credit for earned 
income. This is not a new idea. The 
earned income credit appeared on our 
tax forms for 13 years before it was 
removed during World War II. The 
case for reviving this credit is concisely 
stated in the following article by E. J. 
Schmidlein, Jr., professor of accounting 
at Southern Illinois University, from a 
recent issue of the university’s business 
bulletin: 

EARNED Income CREDIT Is NEEDED FEDERAL Tax 
REFORM p 
(By E. J. Schmidlein, Jr.) 

With respect to the national economy, 
economists and social philosophers agree 
that the healthiest form of income is earned 
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income. Fifty years ago, Hobson stated: 
“The quantity of wealth available for dis- 
tribution depends upon the stimulus afforded 
to the productive energies of man: This 
stimulus in Its turn depends chiefly upon the 
opportunity open to every member of the 
community to do his best work.”+ Conse- 
quently, under any system of incentive tax- 
ation, it could be expected that people would 
be encouraged to produce more, that 18, to 
earn more by a tax structure that would 
impose less of a burden on the fruits of indi- 
vidual effort than upon unearned income. 

Yet, despite all the reforms introduced in 
recent Federal tax legislation, the pain- 
ful fact remains that no type of income is 
more heavily taxed today than is earned in- 
come. This despite the fact that we did have 
an earned income credit in our tax laws for 
a number of years. However, it became a 
casualty of World War II. Other wartime 
expediencies have ended, but reinstatement: 
of the earned income credit has been over- 
looked in favor of tax benefits elsewhere. 

Provision has been made for both an exclu- 
sion of and a credit for dividend income sọ 
that this form of unearned income bears a 
lower effective tax rate than income that is 
earned, It may be noted also that a special 
provision for a retirement income credit has 
been introduced into the tax law. The re- 
sult is that retired millionaires are afforded 
some tax relief while the worker who so la- 
boriously earns his income is taxed in full. 
Then, too, capital gains have an effective tax 
ceiling of 25 percent. Moreover, the defini- 
tion of a capital gain has been stretched to 
such an extent that income from coal, tim- 
ber, and cattle operations often are limited 
to the 25 percent maximum rate of taxation, 

Recently, there has been some agitation 
for an adjustment of the depreciation allow- 
ance permitted on business assets. The tax 
laws allow a deduction for depreciation of 
business assets that are consumed in the 
production of income. This provision aims 
rightly at preserving the capital invested in 
an enterprise. However, to date, the deduc- 
tion has been limited to the recovery of the 
money invested in the assets, and in today's 
inflationary spiral, recovery of the money 
investment falls short of the desired goal. 
Consequently, it has been advocated that 
the money cost of business assets be ad- 
Justed for price level changes so that the 
depreciation based on the adjusted amount 
would result in the recovery of the real capi- 
tal invested. Paton holds that “saving and 
capital formation are lagging and that this 
matter is especially serious in view of the 
continuing inflationary pressures.“ He 
then adds that he is “firmly convinced that 
the most helpful specific change that might 
be made in the prevailing tax structure 
would be recognition, in some form, of the 
need for converting recorded plant dollars 
to a current basis in the computation of the 
depreciation deduction in the tax return.“ “ 
No doubt there is considerable merit to the 
proposal. However, it should be noted that, 
if inflation continues, as is anticipated, the 
effect would be lower business taxes due to 
increased depreciation deductions. 

This latest proposal for tax reform points 
up the peculiarity that accountants do not 
depreciate the income of a workingman as 
they depreciate that from a machine since 
they cannot appraise the value of a human 
being. -Hence, the income from labor, as 
stated in terms of money, is always larger 
than it would be if the computation of in- 
come from property were taken as the standi 
ard. Yet, the professional and laboring 
man earns an income which is part a salary 
and part a return on capital inyested. From 
the point of view of an individual, an inyest- 
ment in education or training to acquire 
earning power is an alternative to the pur- 
chase of income-yielding property. As Rob- 
inson has pointed out, from the view of the 
economy as a whole, “The stock of teachers, 
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doctors, and trained workers of all kinds has 
to De maintained, by devoting resources to 
education, in much the same way as the 
stock of machinery has to be maintained by 
the engineering industry, and to increase 
the stock of trained personnel requires in- 
vestment, just as much as to increase the 
stock of physical capital goods.” ¢ - 

To encourage business investment, the tax 
laws already provide for a depletion deduc- 
tion in many instances. As a result, a single 
individual with earned taxable income of 
more than $14,000 falls in the 47-percent tax 
bracket whereas a Texas oilman with invest- 
ment income in excess of 84 million ends up, 
after a 50-percent depletion deduction, with 
an effective rate of only 4544 percent on his 
income. Now, as described above, to further 
encourage business investment, it is proposed 
that business be allowed to adjust its de- 
preclation deduction to recover “real” rather 
than money capital, Certainly our country 
should encourage the investor to invest. On 
the other hand, it would appear that equita- 
bly our country should, at the very least, 
encourage the earner of income to earn. 
This is not a new concept as witness the 
report of the Ways and Means Committee 
that accompanied the revenue bill of 1924: 
“The fairness of taxing more lightly the 
income received as personal compensation 
for services rendered than income from in- 
vestment has long been recognized, * * *” 

Conceptually, then, an earned income 
credit appears both equitable and desirable. 
Practically, there appears to be no reason 
to bar its reinstatement, The credit ap- 
peared on tax forms for 13 years and Its 
return would not complicate the form any 
more than do the present treatment 
items for capital gains, depletion deduc- 
tions, dividend exclusion and credit, and 
retirement income credit. Then, too, the 
proposed reform of depreciation based on 
price level adjusted assets would complicate 
the tax return and would aid business. Now, 
the wage earner should have his turn. The 
next tax reform needed is an earned income 
credit for the individual. 


1J. A. Hobson, the “Crisis of Liberalism: 
New Issues of Democracy.“ London: P. 8. 
King & Son, 1909, p. 164. 

William A. Paton, “Depreciation—Con- 
cept and Measurement,” the Journal of Ac- 
countancy, October 1959, p. 42. 7 

Ibid., pp. 42-43. 

Joan Robinson, the “Accumulation of 
Capital,” London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
1956, p. 12. 


The High Price of “Easy” Credit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “The High Price of ‘Easy’ 
Credit,” published in the Washington 
Daily News of today. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Han Price oy Easy Creprr = 

Senator Paur Dovcias says millions of 
persons who buy on time, or borrow from 
some finance companies, are being deceived 
or misled into paying excessive rates of in- 
terest. 
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One gimmick in the system is credit in- 
surance. Most people don’t know they have 
it. It often is hidden in the costs of the car 
or appliance they buy on installments, or in 
the interest rate for the money they borrow. 

Credit insurance is legitimate enough— 
it is the creditors’ protection against non- 
Payment of a debt or loan in case the buyer 
or borrower dies. It also is a protection for 
Survivors. And credit insurance is available 
from many companies at reasonable rates. 

But there are enough gougers to make this 
a highly profitable racket in most States. 
Scripps-Howard writer Jack Steele exposed 
this racket in a series of articles last year 
and since then insurance commissioners in 
many States have been trying to combat it. 

Senator Dovaias now is holding hearings 
on a truth-in-lending bill he and 19 other 
Senators have sponsored. This bill would 
compel the easy credit boys to itemize their 
service charges, such as interest rates and 
Premiums on credit Insurance, 

Most of us are careless about fine print. 
But in some of these loan or installment 
contracts there isn’t even any fine print to 
tell the customer what he is paying. Since 
You can't very well outlaw suckers, the only 
Way to protect them is to legislate against 
those who would cheat them. 

This is another case where abuses of a 
few in a legitimate business probably will 
result in Government controls over the 
Whole industry, It’s a shame this is neces- 
Bary, but since it is we say to Senator Douc- 
Las—go to it. 


Progress U.S.A. — Fairfield County, 
Conn.: Bright Star in U.S. Industrial 
Sky—No. 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. RWIN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pride in my district that I request 
permission to insert into the RECORD, 

today, a series of articles en- 
titled “Progress U.S.A—Fairfield Coun- 
nts Bright Star in U.S. Industrial 


This series of insertions, Mr. Speaker, 
Will highlight the high place Fairfield 
Pein occupies in the Nation's econ- 


They will point up the fact that Fair- 
fleld County as a labor market ranks 
among all U.S. manufacturing areas, 
outranking such centers as Kansas City, 

Rochester, Indianapolis, and Dayton. 

I am indebted to the Fairfield County 
Trust Co. for the material upon which 
this series of insertions in the RECORD 
Will be based and wish at this time to 
insert excerpts from an economic news- 
3 and fact sheet on the growth and 

€velopment of Fairfield County as pre- 
bared and distributed by that outstand- 
ing organization. 

8 The excerpts from the newsletter for 
eptember-October 1959 follow: 
Famrrrro County: BRIGHT STAR IN US. 

INDUSTRIAL SKY 

Fairfield Coun’ 

tia daa „ a high place in the 


= As a labor market, the region stands 22d 
mong all U.S. manufacturing areas—out- 
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ranking such centers as Kansas City, Roches- 
ter, Indianapolis, and Dayton. Its prolonged 
housing boom also ranks its construction 
workforce 32d nationally. 

The county’s light, medium, and heavier 
industries produce a wide variety of goods, 
making it one of the most diversified indus- 
trial areas in the country. It ranks as a 
leader in the output of no fewer than 70 
different products, according to Sales Man- 
agement’s Survey of Industrial Buying 
Power. 

Business and industry know it as a center 
for aircraft frames and engines, copper roll- 
ing and drawing, machine tools and dies, 
office machines, electrical appliances, and 
rubber and plastic products. 

Traditionally a leader in hats, Fairfield 
County also paces the country as first in the 
production of asbestos products and phono- 
graph records. For around-the-home use, the 
county stands high in the production of 
sewing machines (second), vacuum cleaners 
(second), and cutlery (fourth). 

Turning out products of men’s minds has 
also kept the county on a high rung of the 
industrial research ladder. The area houses 
133, or 37 percent, of the 358 plant labora- 
tories of the research-heavy State, and em- 
ploys 3,300, or 27 percent, of the State’s 12,000 
technical and scientific workers. 

Come 1985, two heads for every one: A 
look into Fairfield County’s future provided 
by a 3-year New York metropolitan region 
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study, conducted by Harvard University for 
the Regional Plan tion: 

By 1975, roughly 1 million people in Fair- 
field County; by 1985, 1,300,000 or better, 
This would be double the present 632,000. 

Greater shift of routine office activities 
from New York City, if transit difficulties 
continue. 

Rapidly growing job opportunities. 

Major economic growth in store for the 
more sparsely settled areas of the county. 

The outward trek of the middle income 
groups from the city to Fairfield County is 
bound to continue, even accelerate. 

Norden sets site in Norwalk: The well- 
known division of United Aircraft Corp. will 
spend between $6 and $10 million to de- 
velop an eering research and manu- 
facturing facility on an 80-acre tract in 
Norwalk. The site lies between the Con- 
necticut Turnpike and the New York, New 
Haven, and Hartford Railroad. Division 
manufactures electronic equipment. 

Fertile spot for plant growth: For the first 
8 months of 1959, industrial and commercial 
building in Fairfield County amounted to 
2.2 million square feet, according to F. W. 
Dodge In dollar terms, this came to 
$35.6 million, up 14 percent from last year, 

More and more plants are finding Fairfield 
County to their liking. Since New Year's 
Day, the Connecticut State Development 
Commission reported these companies have 
announced construction plans: 


Town 
bel Hareo Chemical Corp 
Prt —.— Capan tor Steel Co: of New England, 
no. 


Danbur y. Barden Corp. 


E. d 
et ond Sa office bullding. 


45 addition, 


‘actory. 
F; and office buildin 
Greenwich. 000 Ofico building addition. * 
Tricon Factory and office building, 
Norwalk...--. 190,000 | Warehouse. 
ae Factory addition, 
0. 
Stamford. . Barnes Engineering Co 175,000 | Research laboratory addition, 
American Machine & Foundry Co. |... 170,000 | Laboratory addition. 
Polymer Industries Ino] 21,000 | 420,000 8 office and labora- 
ory. 
American Machine & Foundry Co. 15,000 | 450,000 | Office and laboratory addition. 
Trumbull. . Tomlinson & Hawley Ine. 12.000 90,000 | Factory. 
W. .d. S. Laboratories. e 35,000 | 425,000 | Electronic plant, 
Greek Independence Day political freedom threatened as it is to- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, to- 
morrow, March 25, is the 139th anniver- 
sary of the beginning of the struggle of 
the people of Greece for their independ- 
ence from the Ottoman Empire. On 
March 25, 1821 the Greek War of Inde- 
pendence began when the archbishop of 
Patras raised the flag of freedom in the 
monastery of Aghia Lavra and the people 
of Greece dedciated themselves to the 
attainment of their liberty. 

Though nearly a century and a half 
removed, the atomic age of America can 
profit greatly from the lessons of the 
classical age of Greece. These lessons, 
so basic to liberty-loving civilizations, 
are freedom, excellence, education and 
public service. 

Upon just how well we learn these les- 
sons may depend the survival of our 


day by the tyranny of communism. In 
a world where the probable consequence 
of mediocrity is the enslavement of the 
human mind, we must strive always for 
excellence. 

To mark the occasion of Greek Inde- 
pendence Day, I have today introduced 
in the House of Representatives the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Whereas the democratic ideals that have 
made the United States of America the 
greatest free nation in the world were born 
many centuries ago in Greece; and 

Whereas these ideals have kindled in the 
hearts of the people of Greece the deter- 
mination that no sacrifice is too great for 
the cause of freedom and democracy; and 

Whereas in every country people of Greek 
origin celebrate March 25 as Greek Inde- 
pendence Day, this day marking the begin- 
ning on March 25, 1821, of a 7-year struggle 
of the people of Greece to win their inde- 
pendence from the Ottoman Empire; and 

Whereas free men in every nation rejoice 
that the principles of democracy are 
firmly established in the land of their 
birth: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
President of the United States be author- 
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ized and requested to issue a proclamation 
designating March 25 of each year as Greek 
Independence Day and that he invite the 
people of the United States to observe such 
day with appropriate ceremonies, 


Help for the Cuban People 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Help for the Cuban People,” 
written by David Lawrence and published 
= U.S. News & World Report for March 

1, 1960. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconn, 
as follows: 

HELP FOR THE CUBAN PEOPLE 
(By David Lawrence) 

Cuba is not just Castro and his clique. 
Cuba has 6,500,000 people—and they are in 
serious trouble. 

Cuba is a nation in bondage. Relations 
with the outside world—especially with the 
United States—have been messed up by a 
dictator. He professes to be a friend of the 
Cuban people, but he is beginning to act as 
if he is their worst enemy. 

How can the Cuban people get the truth? 
Almost without exception, the newspapers 
and the radio and television stations are con- 
trolled. The irrational outbursts of the Gov- 
ernment—and little else—are broadcast in- 
side Cuba. Communists are in positions of 
influence. 

The Cuban people today do not know the 
dangers they face. The truth must be given 
them at once. 

As President Eisenhower reiterated in 
speeches on his Latin American tour, we 
champion the right of self-determination. 
The President said: 

“We believe in the right of peoples to 
choose their own form of government, to 
build their own institutions, to abide by 
their own philosophy. But if a tyrannical 
form of government were imposed from the 
outside or with outside support—by force, 
threat or subversion—we would certainly 
deem this to be a violation of the policy of 
nonintervention and would expect the Or- 
ganization of American States, acting under 
several solemn commitments, to take appro- 
priate collective action.” 


troubled waters. Already Communist propa- 
ganda is widely distributed inside Cuba, 
Fortunately, we, too, have access to the minds 
of the Cuban people. 

If the friends of Cuba throughout this 
hemisphere were to organize and supply 
funds for radio broadcasts in the Spanish 
language directed to all residents of the 
island—which is only 90 miles away from 
us—something might be done to save the 
Cuban people. 

Tt is important for the facts to be set forth. 
Cuba's biggest crop is sugar—it brings in 
about $500 million a year from sales abroad. 
Cuba imports much food that she herself 
could produce. But a balanced economy can- 
not be attained if unbalanced minds are al- 
lowed to run the country. 
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Many people in the United States are talk- 
ing about reprisals—about cutting off the 
subsidy our Government pays now for Cuban 
sugar. This would be a mistake. The Presi- 
dent, however, should be given a flexible 
power to handle the sugar problem. 

If the Castro regime, on the other hand, 
by its tirades keeps on stirring up bad feel- 
ing in the United States, it may be difficult 
to prevent drastic reprisals by Congress. In 
such circumstances, while the Cuban people 
might for a little while live on the fat de- 
rived from confiscation of foreign-owned 
property, the net result might be an increase 
in our own sugar purchases from Peru, Mex- 
ico, and Brazil. This could in a few years 
make us completely independent of Cuban 
sugar. Why should the American Govern- 
ment be forced into such a punitive policy? 

Only the Cuban people can rescue them- 
selves, They are an intelligent people. 
Their universities have turned out eminent 
men. They know the difference between 
dictatorship and democracy. They would 
concede that the past dictatorships have 
brought the present debacle. As President 
Eisenhower said in his report to the Amer- 
ican people: 

“Another persistent misunderstanding 
which I sought to correct wherever I traveled 
is that we sometimes support dictators. Of 
course we abhor all tyrannical forms of gov- 
ernment, whether of the Left or Right.” 

But as long as we extend diplomatic rec- 
ognition to a dictatorship government, we 
are accused of supporting such a regime. 

There are, therefore, two steps we can take 
now to clear up such misunderstandings. 

First, we can break off diplomatic relations 
with the Castro government. It obviously 
does not represent the Cuban people, and 
it has shown itself incapable of discharging 
international obligations—two requirements 
5 the continuance of diplomatic recogni- 

n. 

Second, we can appeal by radio to the 
Cuban people. This need not be an action 
of our Government, but a people-to-people 
expression of sympathy and concern. 

We have throughout our history pro- 
claimed our support for oppressed peoples. 
Our political parties in their national plat- 
forms have time and again expressed sym- 
pathy with groups striving for independ- 
ence—the Boers in South Africa, the home 
rule groups in Ireland, the Armenians in 
the Near East, the Mexicans, and the Cubans 
themselves under Spanish rule. 

If the facts were given now to the people 
of Cuba, they would insist on free elections. 
They would choose a sane leadership to res- 
cue them from the economic and political 
chaos into which they have been plunged by 
selfish men who have been duped by Com- 
munist influences. 

Let's help the Cuban people by glving them 
the whole truth. 


Referees and Storm Troopers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTIIT CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the civil rights bill passed to- 
day is a blueprint for dictatorship. It 
is a bill against free voting rights. It is 
the opposite of a bill to protect voting 
rights. It will promote controlled and 
rigged elections. It favors the bloc 
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voter herded to the polls by goons and 
ward bosses operating under the watch- 
ful eye of Federal referees appointed by 
the political party in power. It will 
promote intimidation, discrimination, 
and fraud in elections. It can and will 
lead to a one-party system with Federal 
referees and party storm troopers. It 
will lead to a Stalin-Hitler type election 
with only one ticket on the ballot. 


Unplanned Summit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Walter Lippmann in his usual pene- 
trating and analytical style brings us 
again to grips with the gnawing problem 
of Berlin and its future. 

How long can we maintain the status 
quo without at the same time eroding 
our existing substantial resources for 
negotiation? 

These and other related questions are 
posed in the article which follows and 
which I commend to the thoughtful 
attention of all my colleagues. 

TODAY AND TOMORROW—UNPLANNED SUMMIT 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

On Tuesday Senator Gore was surprised 
and worried when Secretary Herter told him 
that there is no agenda, no understanding 
about what is to be talked about at the 
summit meeting in May. Instead of 2 
planed negotiation the four heads of gov- 
ernment are to hold 2 or 3 days of conver- 
sation, some of it so private that not even 
their foreign ministers will be present. Sen- 
ator Gore did not seem to realize how much 
things have changed in Washington since the 
death of John Foster Dulles who used to 
insist that the foreign ministers ought to 
agree, or be in virtual agreement, before the 
heads of government are allowed to meet at 
all. Since the President has taken charge 
of foreign affairs, he has reversed this doc- 
trine completely and has put his main faith 
in direct personal contact with the heads of 
all foreign governments. 

This is not the only reason why, as Mr. 
Herter admitted, there is no plan for the 
summit. The other reason is that for the 
time being at least the President is not the 
leader of the Western alliance. He is unable 
to bring about an agreed Western policy on 
West Berlin and Germany, or indeed on any 
other substantial issue. For Bonn and Paris 
together have a veto on Western policy, and 
they do not want any negotiation on the 
German question. 

This veto was first used effectively in OC- 
tober, shortly after the Nrxon visit to Russis 
and the Khrushchev visit to the United 
States. The veto was used to prevent a sum 
mit meeting in December or January for the 
purpose of preparing the way for negotla- 
tions over Berlin, Both General de Gaulle 
and Dr, Andenauer were determined to avoid 
a summit meeting until the momentum 
the Soviet-American conversations had been 
dissipated. So the date of the summit meet- 
ing was put off from January until May. 
During this interval diplomatic contact be- 
tween Moscow and Washington was reduced 
to a minimum. At the same time pressure 
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Was exercised on the President to tle his own 
hands before he went to the summit meeting 
in May. í 

This pressure campaign reached its climax 
in Dr. Adenauer's recent visit to this coun- 
try. While he was not wholly successful— 
in that as Secretary Herter told Senator GORE, 
the President can still talk about anything 
at the summit—the campaign has succeeded 
in preventing any serious negotiation of an 
agreed Western position at the summit. 
There is none of the planning that Senator 
Gore would like because our French and 
German partners do not want any plan. 
They want to stand pat on the status quo. 

Why? Because any genuine negotiation 
about Berlin, even though it guaranteed the 
freedom of the city, would in some form or 
another require an increased recognition’ of 
the East German Government. At present, 
the East German Government inspects and 
controls the civilian traffic between West 

ny and West Berlin. It does not, how- 

ever, control allied traffic. This traffic is 

Controlled by the Soviet Union. A new 

agreement which guarantees freedom of ac- 

cess to West Berlin would almost inevitably 

pare to bring in the East German Govern- 
mt. 

This is the concession which Dr. Adenauer 
Wants at all costs to avoid, especially before 

German elections in 1961. He insists 
Upon preserving the fiction that the East 
German state does not exist and is untouch- 
able and unmentionable by the Western Al- 
Hes. In this stand France, for its own rea- 
Sons, supports him. 

When he spoke at the National Press Club 

Washington, Dr. Adenauer indicated why 
he thinks there 18 no risk in refusing to 
Regotiate with Mr. K. about Berlin. It is 
my firm conviction,” he said, “that Khru- 
Shchey * * does not want war * * and will 
not risk his entire work, the development of 
the Soviet Union and the 7-year plan.” Con- 
vinced of this, Dr. Adenauer does not fear 
the threat which Mr. K. has made about Ber- 
un. The threat is to sign a separate peace 
treaty with East Germany and then to let 
Germans and the Allies argue with 

each other about the right of access. For in 

- Adenauer’s view, if the East Germans 

in fact interrupt the traffic of the Allies, 
the Allies would push through the obstacle, 
and the Soviet Union would not go to war 
about it. 

This is the calculated risk which Adenauer 
tha De Gaulle are prepared to take. I think 
11 5 Calculation may be justified, especially 

We think of the East Germans attempting 
an actual blockade and not merely a per- 
Petuat and varied harassment. Even then, 
bedauere we could live with it. It is not 
lin use I fear the physical blockade of Ber- 

that I think we ought now to attempt a 
state negotiation about its long-term 
tus. 

What I fear is the decline of the Western 
songs as compared with the growing 

er, not only the growing military power, 

the Communist world. It is going to 
185 more than a few billion dollars put 
in pistes and a better airlift to right 
R Own favor the overall balance of 
in er. It is going to take a national revival 


. — 8 to talk 
he t, a national revival which is far from 
tract ene the point where it is being 
to and polit- 
teal 8 popular language po 


The wW 
mas ü estern position in Berlin is not 


that nove the people of West Berlin realize 
they are not likely to see in their life- 
ry) Uberation of West Berlin from the 

p in which it lies, and its 
Geen as the capital of a united 
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Our position in West Berlin, like so many 
of our bases overseas, is a wasting asset. If 
it is a grave mistake to negotiate except 
from a position of strength, it is also a 
grave mistake not to negotiate while you 
still have real strength from which to 
negotiate. 


Small Business Administration’s 13th 
Semiannual Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, the 
13th semiannual report of the Small 
Business Administration has just been is- 
sued. I recommend it as a most compre- 
hensive review of this important agency 
of the Federal Government. 

The agency has summarized the major 
portions of the report in a well-con- 
structed press release. Knowing that 
many of my colleagues will not have 
time to read the full report, I suggest 
the press release as being worthy of at- 
tention. Under unanimous consent I in- 
sert this release in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

The steady increase in American business 
firms, further development of a Government- 

Small Business Investment Divi- 


Philip McCallum. 

‘The agency's semiannual report for the 
first half of fiscal 1960 noted that the num- 
ber of businesses in the country totaled 
4,684,000 on December 31, 1959, a growth of 
81,000 during 1959. It added that the in- 
crease in business population has been con- 
tinuous since 1939 and has been at a higher 
rate than the percentage increase in human 
population. 

Inasmuch as about 95 percent of American 
businesses are classified as small, this is 
“testimony to the vitality of small business 
in the national economy,” the report points 
reas of the Technical Amendments Act 
in late 1958 had an invigorating effect on 
small business incorporations, the report 
said in citing that 1959 saw a total of 193,078 
incorporations, 28 percent greater than 
1958's total of 150,781. 

‘The report noted there were 1,579 business 
loans made by the agency in the July 1- 
December 31 period, for a total of $69,479,000. 
For the year 1959 there were 4,533 loans 
totaling $216,797,000. There were 320 dis- 
aster loans for $2,005,000 in the final 6 
months of 1959 and 806 loans for $6,365,000 
for the full year. These loans are made at 
3 percent interest to businesses, household- 
ers, charitable institutions and churches for 
damages incurred by storms, floods, exces- 
give rainfall or similar natural disasters. 

Since the start of its financial assistance 
program in September 1953, the Small Busi- 
ness Administration has approved 18,271 
business loans for orem and 8,936 dis- 
aster loans for $94,521,000. 

or os business loan total, SBA's share 
amounted to $724.1 million. The remainder 
came from participating banks. Funds have 
been disbursed to borrowers by the agency 
and participating banks In a total amount 
of $669.2 million, comprising Government 
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funds of $476 million and bank Tunds 
$193.2 million. Loans outs at — 
end of this period held by SBA and par- 
ticlpating roe total $428,6 million. 

SBA now A &pproximai 
19,200 business and disaster loans, inc} TH 
loans transferred from the former Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. This increase 
in the agency's loan portfollo has brought 
Additional servicing and administrative re- 
Sponsibilities. Intensive tr programs 
for newly assigned personnel have been con- 
ducted in SBA’s regional and branch offices. 
This has made possible a decentralization of 
8 De functions which 

Service to 
expia i borrowers, the report 
the 6-month period SBA appro 44 
percent of the loan applications — whieh it 
took action. The cumulative ratio of ap- 
Provals, since the start of the lending opera- 
tions, is 53.9 percent. 


$15,186,500. In addition, there were 134 loans 
for $2,895,000 to doctors, dentists, clinics, 
and other medical and health services. 

Small businesses’ share in Government 
contracts with business firms increased in 
fiscal 1959 to $4,767 million, or 18.2 percent 
of the total Government contracts. In the 
previous year small business contracts 
amounted to $4,600 million. The total of 
Government procurement for 1959 was 
3 million, up from $27,926 million in 

SBA's report shows that In the first 5 
months of fiscal 1960 the net value of mili- 
tary procurement actions with small business 
was $1,253 million, compared with $1,203 
anon during the same months of fiscal 

Government purchases involving expendi- 
tures of more than $25 by civilian executive 
agencies, excluding the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, Increased in 1959 to $1,632 million 
from 1958's total of $1,598 million. Awards 
to small business increased to $840 million 
from $768 million for a percentage level of 
51.5 compared to 48.1 percent a year earlier. 

A section of SBA’s report is devoted to dis- 
cussion of the agency’s Small Business In- 
vestment Division which was created by an 
act of Congress in late 1958. The act also 
granted the agency specific authority to as- 
sist State and local development companies 
in the financing of small businesses in their 
areas. 

Under provisions of the act, SBA licenses 
small business investment companies which 
are privately owned and operated. These 
companies, in turn, provide equity funds 
and long-term loans to small business con- 
cerns. SBA is authorized to buy subordi- 
nated debentures from the investment com- 
panies in order to assist in creating their 
Initial capital. Also, the agency may pro- 
vide additional funds to encourage forma- 
tion and growth of the companies. SBA! 
functions include the regulation and super- 
vision of such companies. Licensed com- 
panies are entitled to certain tax advantages 
under the Technical Amendments Act of 
1958. 
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Since the program got underway in De- 
cember 1958, and through December 1959, 
a total of 143 applications for investment 
company licenses had been received and 62 
licenses had been issued. A number were 
in the processing stage at the year’s end. 

(In calendar year 1960, up to March 15, 
investment company licenses issued reached 
a total of 80.) 

SBA's Information Office began the issu- 
ance in November 1959, of a newsletter 
titled “The Reporter,” which deals exclu- 
sively with information concerning the In- 
vestment Division and long-term financing. 
It is distributed to Members of Congress, 
the press, Government offices concerned, and 
professional, trade and financial media, 

More than 4,000 requests for current and 
future issues of the new publication were 
received by SBA after the first issue was 
circulated. 

The report points out that under the 
Investment Act of 1958 the agency may lend 
a State development company an amount 
equal to the company’s outstanding bor- 
rowings from other sources. The proceeds 
of such a loan may be used for the purchase 
of equity in or long-term loans to small 
business concerns. sea 

The agency now is permitted to lend up 
to $250,000 for each identifiable small busi- 
ness concern which either a local develop- 
ment company or a State development com- 
pany proposes to finance under section 502 
of the act. Such loans may be used for 
plant construction, conversion or expan- 
sion. This may include the acquisition of 
land. These loans may be made by SBA 
in participation with regular commercial 
lenders. 

This widening of SBA's authority is re- 
garded by agency officials, the report states, 
as “an important potential as a catalyst to 
stimulate the economic activity of small 
business in local communities.” 

Fourteen State development com 
and authorities now are eligible to borrow, 
with three more scheduled to join the list as 
soon as incorporation proceedings are com- 
plete. These 17 organizations already have 
a borrowing potential in excess of 650 million 
which SBA may match. 

The report regards as “even more signif- 
icant" the assistance that can be made 
available through loans to some 3,000 local 
development companies that may be eligible 
to borrow from the agency under the 1958 
act. The number ot loans up to $250,000 
each that can be made to these organiza- 
tions is limited only by the number of 
credit-worthy small businesses for which 
the development companies agree to under- 
take construction, conversion or expansion 
projects. 

Through 1959 the agency had received 42 
applications for loans under the 1958 act, 
aggregating $5,081,000, and has approved 31 
for $3,785,000. 

To brief the public on the development 
company loan program, a brochure “Loans 
to Local Development Companies,” was pro- 
duced and has been distributed. It de- 
scribes financial assistance under the act 
and gives the step-by-step procedure for 
organizing and making applications. 

Notable progress for the reporting period 
is seen in SBA's programs for improving 
management skills of owners and managers 
of small businesses. Grants of varying sums 
up to $40,000 each went to 52 educational 
institutions in all the States, Puerto Rico 
and the District of Columbia for 98 studies 
and surveys on topics of direct import to 
Small businesses, 

During the reporting period SBA distrib- 
uted 859,000 copies of various management 
publications, Since the agency's inception, 
distribution of these publications has to- 
taled 7.358, 000. 

The chapter on this phase of SBA accom- 
Plishments describes progress in several 
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other projects to aid small business execu- 
tives. 

There are reports also on SBA's Govern- 
ment procurement and property sales as- 
sistance program, on the production and 
technical assistance program, on the extent 
of cooperation with other Government 
agencies and other projects, 


Our Monetary System: How New Money 
Is Created and Who Acquires the Assets 
Which the New Money Purchases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 21,1960 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, on three 
previous occasions I have called atten- 
tion to a series of articles published by 
the Texas Observer, of Austin, Tex., 
during the latter part of January and 
February of this year, dealing with our 
monetary system and the various ways 
the public interest is affected by the 
Federal policies concerning the opera- 
tion of this system. These previous ar- 
ticles were included in my remarks of 
March 21, 22, and 23. 

Today I wish to call attention to the 
fourth in this series of articles. It gives 
a readily understandable explanation of 
how our monetary system operates. 
And it traces the origins of our present 
fractional reserve system of banking 
back to the goldsmith bankers of West- 
ern Europe during the 17th century. 

These who would like an understand- 
ing of how money is created will find it 
in this article which is as follows. This 
appeared in the Texas Observer of 
January 29: 

A Tarory or Monery—Wno Creates New 
FUNDS? 

Austin, WasH.—How does new money get 
into circulation—and who gets the interest 
on the debt thus created? 

WRIGHT Patman, of Texarkana, believes 
that neither Democratic nor Republican po- 
licitams understand the answer. 

And if they did, he believes, the banker's 
house of gold would come melting down 
around them. 

Congressman PATMAN says that the new 
money comes from the Government, but 
under the Republicans the bankers get all 
the interest, while under the Democrats the 
Government gets a goodly slice of it. 

If that is too simple for you, then you, 
must be patient with him, for he can ex- 
plain; but few follow him down the road of 
his reasoning to the conclusions at the end— 
conclusions momentous if correct. 

With the press enforcing what Parmaw 
calls “a policy against reporting anything 
critical of the big bankers’ policy line,” 
some Members of Congress “have had the 
custom of saying that the only thing they 
know about money is they don’t have enough 
of it.” Parsan finds it difficult to restrain 
his impatience with this attitude; but he 
does, always going on swiftly to the next 
point in his argument. 

The Federal Reserve System is an agency 
of the Federal Government. Member com- 
mercial banks hold some stock in the Sys- 
tem, but they cannot sell the stock, the 
Federal Reserve has no use for the money 
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the banks put up, and were the System to 
be liquidated, the banks would have to turn 
the stock back to the Government. All 
they get on it is a regular annual 6-percent 
interest. All the profits after expenses go 
into the Federal Treasury (except 10 per- 
cent which is held back for a surplus, but 
which also belongs to the United States). 

Through the Federal Reserve, the Govern- 
ment creates the new money which the econ- 
omy needs from time to time. 

In an article published in 1958 by Ameri- 
can Mercury, the rightwing monthly, Par- 
MAN charged that “the present Federal Re- 
serve banking system is manufacturing 
money in the bankers’ interest and the 
banks’ interest.“ 

SOMETHING FROM NOTHING 


PaTMAN uses a simple illustration to ex- 
plain how private banks “create money.” 

“If I deposit $100 with my bank,” he 
says, “and the reserve requirements imposed 
by the Federal Reserve are 20 percent, then 
the bank can make a loan to John Doe of 
up to $80. Where does the $80 come from? 

“It does not come out of my deposit of 
$100; on the contrary, the bank simply 
credits John Doe’s account with 680. The 
bank’s deposits are now $180 where they 
were $100 before. The bank simply created 
$80. 

“Furthermore, now that it has another 
$80 of deposits, it may, by putting 20 per- 
cent of this in reserves, make still another 
loan in the amount of 80 percent of $80, 
which is $64. And so on, until the last loan 
it can make Is zero. 

“Or,” Param adds, “the bank can acquire 
Government obligations by the same proc- 
ess by simply creating deposits to the credit 
of the Government.” 

Money creating is a power of the com- 
mercial banks—it is not permitted savings 
and loan associations, insurance companies, 
credit unions, or other financial institutions, 
PATMAN explains. 

What is true for the one bank does not, 
however, explain what has happened in the 
whole banking system. One bank’s increased 
reserves decrease the reserves of the other 
bank. One must go back to the question, 
What is the banking system? 

The goldsmith bankers operated in West- 
ern Europe in the 17th century before there 
was any banking system. Persons who had 
gold left it with a goldsmith for safekeep- 
ing. The goldsmith gave his depositors a 
receipt. These receipts were transferable, 
and they became, in effect, money. The 
goldsmith learned that people rarely brought 
back the receipts and demanded the gold, so 
he issued more receipts than he had gold— 
that is, he began making loans.“ This was 
risky; each goldsmith was taking a chance, 
“playing the odds.“ Some were fortunate, 
others luckless. Sometimes a community's 
business life was disrupted. 

“The goldsmith principle of issuing sev- 
eral dollars of money on each dollar of re- 
serves (gold) is what we call the fractional 
reserve system by which commercial bank- 
ing is done today.“ PATMAN says. 

Today’s commercial banking system dif- 
fers however, two ways: first, the banks 
use a delegation of the Government's power 
to create money; second, Parman ayers, in- 
stead of paying interest on its reserve, asg 
the goldsmiths did, the private commi 
banking system gets its reserves as a gilt, 
or at least an interest-free loan, from the 
Government.” 

PATMAN knows his language, “a gift,” will 
be objected to. But, he says, “if this sounds 
fantastic, it is not nearly so fantastic as the 
phrases the bankers and some of the Federal 
Reserve people use to describe this matter» 
For example, the vice chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has objected to my saying 
the Fed has ‘given’ the banks reserves, par- 
ticularly when the gift was made by reducing 
reserves. He prefers to say the Fed has 
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made more of the banks’ reserves ‘available’ 
to them.” > 
In fact, Parman asks, where did the re- 
Serves come from in the first place? He 
quotes a report by the key Federal Reserve 
bank in the United States, the one in New 
York, dated November 1953: “Actually, the 
Federal Reserve banks haye been the prin- 
cipa] source from which the commercial 
banks have derived reserve funds since the 
2 ot the Federal Reserve System in 
In plain words,“ Parman says, “since 1917 
the Federal Reserve has given the private 
banks $46 billion of reserves. The banks 
have drawn out $28 billion in cash—cur- 
rency—and still have $18 billion left in re- 
er ves today; and it is what is left in reserves 
that really counts. At the moment, the 
may create up to $8 for each’ $1 cf 
reserves.“ 
WHAT IS WHO? 


Parman delights in quoting an exchange 
which vividly iliustrates that the Federal Re- 
Serve, when it buys“ Government securities, 
creates money. Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman Marriner Eccles and a bewildered 
Representative Dewey were talking during 
some 1942 hearings. 

‘Mr. Eccles. Whenever the Federal Reserve 
System buys Government securities in the 
. — market or buys them direct from the 

‘easury, either one, that is what it does—— 
7 Mr. Dewey. What are you going to use to 

uy them with? 
“Mr. Eccles, What is who going to use? 
Mr. Dewey. The Federal Reserve Bank 
Make these purchases, 
“Mr. Eccles. What do they always use? 


Mr. Dewey. Y to create 
credit? y: You are going 


done. 

System 
ystem 

issue” 


to 


Eccles. That is what we have ever 
That`is the way the Federal Reserve 
operates. The Federal Reserve 
creates money. It is a bank of 


< was obvious to Mr. Eccles, but not to 
the Congressman; and it is not obvious to 
Ey to this day, Mr. ParAN 
maae ordinary reader will not understand 
© next passage without a careful reading. 
fact that few citizens have the patience 
Mull over such dry statements, PATMAN 
bite ing, is the explanation of the possi- 
seas’ of “robbery in broad daylight.” Par- 
Kear tried to relate the substance of the 
MA ter by saying, “By a sort of magic, the 
— ney is created.” But only the hard facts, 
the nted by Eccles in 1935, can explain how 
wat banks are permitted to create money 
ch they then can use for their own profit. 
Said Eccles: 


mae purchasing offerings of Government 
ates x the g system as a whole cre- 
new money, or bank deposits. When 
men: buy a Dillion dollars of Govern- 
t bonds as they are offered and you 
Wet to consider the banking system as a 
le, as a unit—the banks credit the de- 

t account of the Treasury with a billion 
accoun They debit their Government-bond 
Create be billion dollars, or they actually 
dollars & bookkeeping entry, a billion 
o A™AN objects that the banks then 
bona. mne Government interest on the 
cr dae they have bought simply by “a flick 

the pen” on their books, 

He has approvingly quoted Thomas A. 
Wwhethe who had been asked, Patman said, 
million he Government should borrow $30 

on to make repairs at Muscle Shoals 
tachi No,“ Edison had said. “Any Govern- 
Be nee can issue a dollar bond, interest 

' good can issue a dollar bill, 

dima oterest , that is good; the only 
can nce is the bill is easier to redeem be- 

use It does not draw interest.” 7 


In other words, Parman says, the Govern- 
ment -should not create debt bonds, give 
them to the banks, and then let the banks 
charge the Government interest on them; 
the Federal Reserve should buy the bonds 
itself, in which case the interest payments 
are returned to the Treasury. 

CREATION OF NEW FUNDS 


This phenomenon of creating money is 
discussed lucidly in an issue of Congres- 
sional Digest (November 1959) in which 
leading figures of the Government argued 
whether Congress should raise the interest 
ceiling on long-term U.S. bonds. (Arguing 
“yes” were Secretary of the Treasury Robert 
Anderson, Federal Reserve Board Chairman 
William McChesney Martin, Jr., Senators 
Prescott Bush and Hugh Scott, and Mar- 
riner Eccles. Arguing no“ were Senator PAUL 
DovoLas and Representatives PATMAN, HENRY 
S. Reuss, BYRON L. JOHNSON, and JoHN D. 
DINGELL.) 

The editors of Congressional Digest ex- 
plained, in an associated article, how the 
money supply is regulated. Credit, the edi- 
tors explained, comes from savings (simply 


r of funds from people who save to- 
a transfe: 


people who borrow), and from comm: 
banks. 

“When the credit is commercial bank 
credit, there is a creation of new funds that 
did not exist before.” : 

Suppose you go to a bank for a loan of 
$1,000. The bank seldom pays out $1,000 in 
cash; usually it credits your account with 
$1,000. You can write checks against the ac- 
count. The bank simply, on the books, in- 
creases its loans by $1,000, and deposits go 
up by $1,000. 

Explained the editors: 

“In the process of making the loan, the 
commercial bank has created a deposit. As 
banks expand their loans and investments, 
they create more deposits. As they contract 
their loans and investments, they extinguish 
deposits.” : 

Anyone can see how important this fact is 
for the state of business and the economic 
health of the country, 

The job of the Federal Reserve is to influ- 
ence the flow of bank credit. As banks 
make more loans, people get more money to 
spend, and business picks up tempo, As 
banks pull in on their loans, people have less 
to spend, and the economy slows down. 
MONEY CREATION PROFITS BANKS, PATMAN SAYS 


The Federal Reserve influences what the 
banks do by the amount of reserves it cre- 
ates or by changing how many dollars a bank 
can create for each dollar of reserves (that 
is, by changing the reserve requirements). 

Suppose the reserve requirement is 20 per- 
cent. For every $100 of deposits a bank has, 
it must keep in the Federal Reserve bank a 
reserve of $20. The ee ee can 

ither increase or decrease e reserve re- 
5 In this way, it can permit the 
banks to loan more money, or require them 
(et their loans. 
W main mechanism by which the 
Federal Reserve tries to Se eee T much 
money is being spent ani vested. 

aa So the whole banking system has to 
have a total of $20 billion in reserves. The 
banks have $100 billion of deposits. The 
Federal Reserve then decides to increase the 
total amount of bank reserves in existence 
by $1 billion. This means that the commer- 
cials banks, in the words of Congressional 
Digest’s editors, can use these reserves, mak- 
ing loans and investments and 
their deposits (through the creation process) 
up to $105 billion.” 

THE SAME EFFECTS EXCEPT 
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plained the issue in his August 13, 1959, 
newsletter to his constituents, 

“The Nation’s supply of money,” he said, 
“can be increased in either of two ways. 

“The Federal Reserve can acquire Govern- 
ment bonds, or other Government debt obli- 
gations, which cost the Federal Reserve noth- 
ing. The other method is for the Federal 
Reserve to amend its regulations so as to 
make it possible for the private banks to ac- 
quire more Government bonds. This costs 
the private banks nothing. Both methods 
increase deposits of the private banks, and 
the effects are the same, except for what hap- 
pens to the interest payments on these 
bonds. 

“When the Federal Reserve acquires them, 
the interest payments come back into the 
Treasury and help meet the expenses of gov- 
ernment. When the private banks acquire 
the bonds, the interest payments go into 
bank profits. One of the big controversies 
now is over which method will be used in the 
months and years ahead.” 

In short PATMAN argues, the Government 
should buy its own bonds and take the in- 
terest for income, which expands the Na- 
tion’s credit without Increasing the Govern- 
ment's interest load. 

If, however, the Federal Reserve reduces 
reserye requirements for the private banks, 
then the banks can use the created money 
to buy more Government bonds, and then 
charge the Government interest on them. 
He finds this senseless. | 

The banks, of course, see it another way. 
In a 1957 report, the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation’s economic policy commission, fore- 
seeing that “the needs of the public for 
currency and bank deposits will increase 
with the growth of the American economy,” 
declared that the reserve base of the bank- 
ing system would have to be expanded, 
“either by creating reserves open- 
market operations or by reducing reserve 
requirements.” 

The American Bankers Association said the 
Federal Reserve, to follow the first Patman- 
advocated course, would have to further in- 
crease its investment portfolio, “which it is 
widely agreed, is already excessively large.” 

Where, Parman demands, is this wide 
agreement? “Only among the bankers, we 
can be sure, who wish to have a slice of 
this portfolio transferred to them.“) 

ABA said that to keep up with the econ- 
omy through 1961, the Federal Reserve 
would have had to buy $7 billion in Govern- 
ment securities on the open market. PATMAN 
emphasizes that these securities would be in- 
terest free to the Government (that is, the 
interest would be used for the expenses of 
Government). 

But ABA added, It would be far better to 
provide for this growth by lowering the re- 
serve requirements of member banks. It 
is true that the Government would lose 
a small amount of revenue, since about 90 
percent of the Reserve banks’ annual earn- 
ings after dividends are now being volun- 
tarily paid over to the Treasury. However, 
the Reserve banks were never intended to be 
a source of revenue to the Government, and 
policy regarding the level of required re- 
serves should certainly not be determined on 
the basis of the effect on Federal Reserve 
payments to the Treasury.” 

To which Patan angrily exclaims: 

“If our policy on this question of glying 
away Government-owned securities to the 
private banks should certainly not be deter- 
mined by what this will cost the Govern- 
ment, then may we ask on what basis should 
it be determined? 

“who would like to explain why the banks 
should be allowed to use the Government's 
credit—free of interest charge—to extend 
credit to the Government at an interest 
charge? Who would like to explain why, 
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when the Federal Reserve decides to allow 
more money to be created to acquire interest- 
bearing Government obligations, it does not 
itself create the money and acquire the ob- 
ligations? Who would like to explain why 
the interest charges should not go back into 
the Treasury instead of into bank profits?" 
R. D. 


One Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth 
of General of the Armies John J. 


Pershing 
SPEECH f 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call attention to the forthcoming cen- 
tennial celebration of the birth of a great 
American patriot, General of the Armies 
John J. Pershing. 

General Pershing was born September 
13, 1860, near the small community of 
Laclede, Linn County, Mo., in my con- 
gressional district. 

A centennial observance worthy of this 
great American will be held next Sep- 
tember 13 in this town of his birth and 
boyhood years. Plans for the celebration 
are going ahead rapidly under the able 
leadership of Mr. L. F. Moore of Laclede 
working in cooperation with veterans or- 
ganizations and interested individuals. 

A bill I recently introduced, House 
Joint Resolution 640, provides a vehicle 
by which all Americans may join with 
his friends and neighbors in Missouri in 
celebrating General Pershing's birth 
centennial. 7 

The bill recognizes the significant con- 
tributions which General Pershing made 
to the Allied victory in World War I in 
organizing and leading the American 
Expeditionary Forces. 

It recognizes the fact that his memory 
symbolizes the proud achievements and 
great sacrifices of the gallant men who 
served under him. 

By authorizing and requesting the 
President of the United States to pro- 
claim September 13 as a day upon which 
Americans should pay tribute to General 
Pershing and the men whom he led, it 
enables Americans everywhere to take 
proper note of their heroic contributions 
to the peace of the world and freedom of 
man. 


I am deeply gratified that House Joint 
Resolution 640 passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives on March 21 and look for- 
ward to its approval by the Senate and 
the Executive. 

Mr. Speaker, as long as men cherish 
the ideals of democracy, the memory of 
Gen. John J. Pershing will be revered. 
Although his reputation was forged in 
the furnace of war, he was a man of 
Peace, a humanitarian. 

General Pershing and his men de- 
stroyed the military power of his foes, 
but when the way lay clear to annihilate 
them and lay waste their lands, he and 
his comrades stayed their hands, 

He gained victory without malice and 
justice without vindictiveness. There can 
be no greater achievement. 
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The Story of Gulf Oil—Reorganizing 
an Industrial Giant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


be OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following articles from 
the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, March 21, 
1960: 

REORGANZING AN INDUSTRIAL GIANT—THE 

Srory or GULF OIL 
(By Alvin Rosensweet) 

Quietly but effectively, the Gulf Oil Corp. 
in the last 6 or 7 years has carried out a 
reorganization as sweeping as any in Ameri- 
can corporate history. 

“Decentralization” is a word that William 
K. Whiteford, president of Gulf ou Corp., 
would just as soon eliminate from the Eng- 
lish language. This is a curious anomaly 
in view of the fact that, since becoming 
president of Gulf on April 28, 1953, he has 
continually carried out a program of reor- 
ganization and decentralization of the man- 
agement of the giant oll company. 

“Eliminate the word ‘decentralization,’ he 
says, We're talking about placing the nec- 
essary responsibility and authority at a level 
where it's carried out. We're giving the man 
with the power to say ‘yes’ or ‘no’ the au- 
thority to say it directly to the man who can 
carry it out. 

Whatever it's called under Mr. Whiteford's 
guidance, Gulf has risen to seventh place 
among all U.S. corporations with sales total- 
ing $2,769,377,000 in 1958. Net profits that 
year were $329,533,000, fourth highest among 
all American firms and second highest among 
all U.S. oil companies. 

EARNINGS ESTIMATE 


Although Gulf’s 1959 annual report has 
not yet been published, earnings are esti- 
mated at $290 million and sales at $2,710 
million, Since 1952, when sales totaled $1.5 
billion and profits $142 million, the figures 
have just about doubled. 

Training young men against the time when 
they will become senior executives of the big 
Pittsburgh-based company is one of Mr. 
Whiteford’s major concerns. He describes a 
corporation as being similar to a nervous sys- 
tem and quotes an old professor who told 
him a corporation is a biological animal. 

“Partners die,” Mr. Whiteford explains, 
“but a corporation reproduces itself in 
strength and security for its employees and 
shareholders. Corporations fold up and die 
because they don't reproduce vigorously. 
When I went to British-American Oil Co. 
in Canada the man who hired me said, 1 
never thought Id hire an American, but 
there's nobody here to run it“ 

In 1951, shortly after Mr. Whiteford was 
hired out of the presidency of British-Amer- 
ican and wes named a director and execu- 
tive vice president of Gulf, Fortune maga- 
zine said Gulf made the move “because of 
his demonstrated talents for reshaping the 
management of a corporation without up- 
setting it.” 

“We want to advise our men without mak- 


ing them so afraid of mistakes that they 


will be afraid of decisions,” Mr. Whiteford 
said at the time. “We don't want to pull 
authority to Pittsburgh. The men down 
the line know what is happening before we 
do, and speed is critical in exploring for oil 
or purchasing it or handling it. We don't 
want to miss chances.” 
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REFLECTS PHILOSOPHY 


Although it probably never will be com- 
pleted, decentralization—there’s that word 
again—has been accomplished at Gulf 
under Mr. Whiteford’s leadership. This has 
become, as he says, a reflection of the com- 
pany's philosophy, in order to get authority 
down to people who can carry out the orders. 

Since about 20,000 of Gulf’s 55,000 em- 
ployees work in countries other than the 
United States and are of many different lan- 
guages and nationalities, the magnitude of 
the problem is not difficult to visualize. 

“The policy starts in Pittsburgh,” Mr. 
Whiteford says. “The board gives us the 
money and the tools. The officers get these 
to operating men all over the world. We 
give them the funds, the objectives, and the 
power to do the job. They have to have the 
ability.” 

When Mr. Whiteford came to Gulf, he 
points out, senior vice presidents were gen- 
erally men in their sixties. 

“They concentrated on one phase of the 
business,” he recalls. “They hesitated to 
take a chance in other flelds in which they 
had no great interest. As a result a few 
men at the top were swamped with 75 per- 
cent of the company’s problems. 

“When I first came to Gulf I could hardly 
get away from my desk. I couldn't get ac- 
quainted with our people. I didn't know 
them and they didn't know me. Working 
that way isn't the same as talking over prob- 
léms face-to-face.” 

Mr. Whiteford found Gulf somewhat de- 
centralized but growing so rapidly that It 
was essential to step up the process to break 
up the functions of top-level management. 


WARNED TO CHANGE 


This resulted in the selection of a half 
dozen officials designated as “administrative 
vice presidents and coordinators.” There is 
one each for crude oil, financial, production, 
manufacturing, marketing, and transporta- 
tion. 

“We have here a group of administrators 
who make sure the money and the tools get 
to the operating people,” Mr. Whiteford ex- 
plains. “If a policy doesn't work out they 
warn us to change the policy. We plan the 
battle but if there's something there we don’t 
see they let us know.” 

Mr. Whiteford places great stress on these 
half, dozen officers who, on the organization 
chart, rank below the executive group. 

“They're young fellows, mostly in their 
forties, who came up through operating, have 
a flair for administration and the ability to 
advise and counsel operating people. The 
success of the system depends upon them. 

“They also get broad training in corpo- 
rate problems, legal, financial, production, 
and so on. They gain experience in every- 
thing from getting the oll to ships, to pipe- 
lines, to refineries, to bulk plants, to service 
stations.” 

Under this breakup of top level functions, 
any officer covers any field of corporate ac- 
tivity. But once an order is decided upon. 
an individual officer signs it. 

“I hate committee decisions,” Mr. White- 
ford says of what has become a growing prac- 
tice in big business. “If something goes 
wrong nobody ever remembers who made the 
decision but If it's successful everybody takes 
the credit. Now, an order must carry the 
signature of the individual officer responsible 
for making it, This way, the men on the 
firing line can alwnys get decisions. And 
our top people—the board chairman, presi- 
dent and vice presidents—have the authority 
to make decisions. 

"This system allows the vice presidents- 
coordinators to handle the day-to-day ad- 
ministration of the company. They have 
95 percent responsibility. If something goes 
wrong the operating men can always come 
to an executive for an immediate answer. 
There's always a top executive available in 
Pitteburgh.“ 
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Once an order goes out from the executive 
offices here, copies go to the half-dozen ad- 
ministrative vice presidents and coordina- 
tors, Within 24 hours the decision reaches 
every Gulf employee throughout the world 
Whom it affects. As the Gulf president 
Points out, a decision may be made to one 
individual employee anywhere in the world, 
but at every level others who are affected by 
the decision know about it. 

Last week, for example, a Gulf representa- 
lve flew in to Pittsburgh from Japan to 
discuss with top management a problem 
that had arisen. In this case it was neces- 
sary for him to present all the aspects of the 
Situation, 

“We asked him why he didn’t do such- 
and-such and he told us, Mr. Whiteford 
explains. “Out of what at first was vague 
talk we add a chip here and a bite there 
and we arrive at something, at a solution, 
Then the important moment comes when 
we ask him, ‘What do you think of it? He 
tells us what he wants. We tell him he has 
to handle the situation and that it isn't a 
committee decision.” 

Once the decision was made and signed, 

order went through the Gulf empire to 
affected—to the ships, the crude oil 
ine aut those in manufacturing and 
al, 
8 But it he goes back and things don't work 
ut he can call the executive who signed 
— order.“ Mr. Whiteford points out. “We 
ust remain flexible, Staying frozen gets 
you in trouble in worldwide oil. By dealing 
tly with the executive who signed the 
Ww er our man in Japan gets flexibility. 
© tell our Operating men that an executive 
oe is not a corset. As a result of our 
laters with him, we're not surprised if we 
ee from him that a change in policy 
ssary," 
eee makes for more intimate dealings 
tar en Gulf executives and Gulf people 

d aut the world, Mr. Whiteford says. 
ai at a comparatively young age, people 

being trained to become future senior 
. 

e have mul k ey're 
wrong, Tun tiple executives. If they 
make one,” 


Tus Is THE GULF TEAM 
Wi. K. WHITEFORD 

up 1 ddv-tacea man of 59 who has grown 
p the oil industry from roustabout to 
eat pe af one of the world's largest ane 

» William K. Whiteford has hea 

* since April 28, 1953. 

© was born November 28, 1900, in Los 
2 eles, where he was graduated from Poly- 
in ane, High School in 1919. He enrolled 
his coli fering at Stanford, and helped pay 
Ww. ege expenses by running a milk route, 
and t es in an off-campus restaurant 
when aching tennis at a girls’ school. But 
maka father, Gustavus A. Whiteford, a 
nM 8 engineer, was killed in an accident 
€xico, he left school without graduating. 
+ Whiteford worked for Shell Oil in the 
the of ie and in 1923 was a roustabout in 
and dustry, digging ditches, laying pipe 
1924 Performing other laboring jobs. In 
© became a production engineer for 
named Ou Co, and in 1932 was 
vice-president and general manager. 
ee years later Mr. Whiteford joined 
10 ee American Oll Co, and in 1944 went 
Presi her headquarters as executive vice 
and nt. He was elected president in 1943 
in 1951. Later in 1951 Mr. 
executive to become a director and 
he was vice president of Gulf. In 1954 
execu given the additional title of cMef 

tive officer at Gulf. , 
tue or ed spends about half his time 
Bast ittsburgh, in the Far East, Middle 
» Europe, South America, Canada, the 
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wrong. If I make one, they 
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Southwest, and elsewhere. “Our people 
know me personally and I know them,” he 
says. 

Mr, Whiteford long since gave up tennis, 
and in his spare time shoots skeet or traps. 
He is a director of a number of major com- 
panies and a trustee of the University of 
Pittsburgh. i 

Mr. and Mrs. Whiteford live at Park Man- 
sions, Frew Avenue, Squirrel Hill, and have 
two sons, William, Jr., and Peter. 


WILLIAM L. NAYLOR 

William L. Naylor, senior vice president, 
is a member of the administrative commit- 
tee and other committees. He has served 
with Gulf 37 years in financial and manage- 
ment affairs. 

Mr. Naylor is a native of Kentucky, at- 
tended the University of Kentucky, and 
joined Gulf in 1920 in Houston, Tex, where 
he worked 3 years. After 5 years with a 
Gulf subsidiary in Mexico he was trans- 
ferred to Pittsburgh in 1928, becoming comp- 
troller and vice president. 

A. D. GRAY 

Archie D. Gray, senior vice president, 
joined Gulf in 1935. A native of Franklin, 
Tex., he entered Texas A. & M. College to be- 
come an engineer but entered the Army in 
World War I. Following his discharge he 
entered the University of Texas, where he re- 
ceived his law degree in 1923. 5 

Mr. Gray was elected mayor of Ennis, Tex., 
served two terms as district attorney of Ellis 
County, at Waxahachie, Tex., and was as- 
sistant attorney general of Texas in charge 
of oil and gas matters. His first job with 
Gulf was with the firm’s law department at 
Houston as a trial attorney. 

He was made associate general attorney 
for the corporation and its subsidiaries in 
1947 and moved to Pittsburgh in 1953, be- 
coming general counsel in 1956. He was 
elected a vice president in April 1957. 

R, O. RHOADES 


R. O. Rhoades, chairman of the board of 
directors of Gulf, was one of the first geolo- 
gists in the Persian Gulf area. He per- 
formed much of the geological work that led 
to the discovery of the oll fields in Kuwait, a 
small Shalkhdom of the Middle East. 

Mr. Rhoades, 64, was born July 30, 1895, in 
Urich, Henry County, Mo., attended the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, served with the Marines in 
Europe in World War I, and was graduated 
from Stanford in 1922. 

He was a geologist in Mexico, Egypt, and 
in the Southwest before joining South 
American Gulf Oil Co. in 1926. He became 
a representative in Gulf's London office be- 
fore coming to Pittsburgh in 1940 to be 
chief staff geologist. He was named senior 
vice president in 1955 and chairman, October 
1, 1959. z 

I. G. DAVIS 

I. G. Davis, a senior vice president of Gulf 
Oil Corp., joined the company in 1934 as a 
geophysicist and was assigned to Venezuela. 
Four years later he joined the geological 
department of Mene Grande Oll Co., Gult's 
Venezuelan subsidiary, in Maracaibo. 

He was named manager of the, Western 
Division of Mene Grande in 1948, and later 
became vice president and, in 1956, presi- 
dent of Mene Grande, Mr. Davis was elected 
administrative vice president and coordina- 
tor of production in 1958. 

C. J. GUZZO. 


C. J. Guzzo, Gulf’s vice president in charge 
of domestic marketing since 1954, was 
promoted to a senior vice president June 1, 
1959. He -has served 46 years with Gulf, 
joining the company as a clerk in 1914 at 
Alexandria, La. 

He served as an agent in several southern 
cities and advanced to division general man- 
ager of the New Orleans sales territory be- 
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fore being elected vice president 
when he moved to Pittsburgh, on eek 


E. D. BROCKETT 


Before. being elected executive vice presi- 
dent of Gulf January 1, 1960, E. D. Brockett 
had been president of the British American 
Oil Co., Ltd., with headquarters in Toronto, 
since April 17, 1958. 

He was graduated from Texas A. & M. in 
1934 with a degree in Petroleum Engineer- 
ing and joined Gulf as a roustabout in the 
West Texas oilfields. Two years later he 
was promoted to petroleum engineer at 
8 

- Brockett entered the Army in 
2 as a lieutenant and Wika cer 
n as a colonel. 
the eee He served primarily in 

He rejoined Gulf in the Fort Worth area 
and was transferred to Pittsburgh in 1949 
as staff engineer’ in the production de- 
partment. Later he was sent to Venezuela 
and upon election as a Gulf vice president 
was placed in charge of Houston production 
operations in 1955. 


Hospitalization and Medical Care for the 
Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, our No. 1 recipient of 
socialized medicine, has seen fit to turn 
his back on our 15 million other elder 
citizens in their quest for hospitalization 
and medical care. 

Yesterday, March 23, his Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Mr. 
Flemming, appeared before the House 
Ways and Means Committee and said 
that Mr. Eisenhower would not support 
the Forand bill or any others like it, nor 
would he present a substitute measure. 

It is hard to believe that our President 
would take this stand when he has re- 
ceived free all the medical care, nursing 
care, and hospitalization he ever needed 
plus necessary medicines, since he was a 
cadet at West Point. 

Not only has he, personally, received 
these free benefits, but so has his wife 
and, now since his son, too, is a 
major in the Armed Forces, his 
daughter-in-law and his four grand- 
children receive like benefits. And the 
President can continue to enjoy these 
privileges until he and his wife no longer 
need them. 

The legislation providing proper 
health care for our elder citizens could 
be enacted at a very small additional 
cost to the wage earners of today who 
would, in turn, be paying for their own 
benefits when they were eligible. 

But, the President has spoken, and he 
has said that our elder citizens can con- 
tinue to beg and borrow for proper med- 
ical care, and should they need hospital- 
ization, they can always get it under the 
free clinics provided by the State with 
those less fortunate citizens we have on 
our relief rolls, 
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He forgets, or ignores, the fact that 
these 15 million are not as lucky as he 


was with a Government financed educa-’ 


tion, Government employment, Govern- 
ment pension plan, and Government re- 
tirement benefits that cover every- 
thing—even the cost of an aspirin tablet. 


Some Case Stories of the Health Needs of 
Older People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
over the past several weeks I have re- 
ceived a number of poignant case stories 
of the problems of older people in the 
Detroit area in obtaining and paying 
for hospital and medical care. My cor- 
respondents have been social workers 
employed in hospitals, family agencies, 
public welfare departments, and housing 
projects who, by the virtue of their po- 
sitions, are in daily contact with the 
elderly and the sick. Said one social 
worker whose specific duty is to serve 
clients in her agency’s department of 
services to the aging: 

I daily encounter indiyiduals who, for 
want of hospitalization insurance as a benefit 
included in their OASDI grant, are forced to 
do without necessary medical attention as 
well as experience extreme hardship due to 
ramifications flowing from this gap in our 
welfare structure. 


This worker reports the case of a Mr. 
D who had been a skilled workman for 
over 45 years and expected, when he re- 
tired on OASDI, that his benefits to- 
gether with the $8,000 he had saved 
would carry him and his wife comforta- 
bly through their later years. However, 
a serious accident to Mrs. D took the 
entire life’s savings in less than a year’s 
time. Mrs. D’s continuing illness re- 
quires that something like 25 percent of 
each month’s OASDI check goes for drug 
costs. Despite the acute financial pres- 
sures on this family, they have managed, 
to date, to maintain themselves without 
applying for public assistance. 

In still another case: Mr. A., after 
spending all of his savings to provide 
medical care for his wife who finally died 
of cancer, was obliged to apply for public 
assistance to supplement his OASDI 
benefit. He had, at one time, carried 
Blue Cross insurance but was obliged to 
give this up. Although a planful and 
prudent individual, Mr. A. had no re- 
course except to obtain public assistance 
because of the lack of hospitalization and 
medical care provisions under OASDI. 

In another case: A social worker con- 
nected with a housing project reported 
on a survey of services needed among 
1,100 residents in tHat project who are 
60 years of age and over; 749 of these 
individuals needed medical care; while 
of this group, 693 could not afford such 
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medical care without some form of sub- 
sidy. Said this particular social worker: 
It seems urgent that legislation be enacted 
at this time to provide adequate medical care 
for older citizens through Old Age and 
Survivors and Disability Insurance, 


One of my correspondents carries im- 
portant responsibilities for the Social 
Service Department of one of the largest 
hospitals in the Detroit area. Said this 
social worker: 

In an effort to remain independent, many 
of these people have attempted to provide for 
medical needs by purchasing hospital insur- 
ance from Blue Cross or other private insur- 
ance plans, All of these plans are tremen- 
dously expensive in relation to the limited 
incomes of such persons and they are woe- 
fully inadequate in coverage to pay for the 
extensive and expensive care which many of 
these people require. We find that many of 
these patients are unable to pay for out- 
patient care and medications, as well as ex- 
tended hospitalization, If they require nurs- 
ing home care, they are forced to apply for 
public assistance with all of its humiliations 
including the encumbrance of their homes 
which constitutes a blow to their self-esteem 
out of all proportion to the money value of 
the property. r; 

It would appear that the Forand bill offers 
the best plan for medical coverage of this 
age group. We would hope, however, that 
any legislation which is finally passed would 
provide some quality control over the care 
which is to be provided for older persons. 


A report I re¢eived from a director of 
a family service agency in the Metropoli- 
tan Detroit area states as follows: 

As director of a casework agency which 
deals with problems around the aged, I can 
readily attest to the need for more adequate 
health care of our aged population. In- 
creasing cost of medical care and deflation 
of the dollar value has resulted for most aged 
individuals in à pressure and inability to 
meet even minimal health care costs. In 
most Instances, it Is all they can do to meet 
their basic maintenance needs, 


Another social worker who specializes 
in working with older people provided 
me with four dramatic illustrations of 
the acute problems older people are faced 
with when expensive hospitalization and 


medical care is necessitated. I will only _ 


cite one illustration. 

This was a couple, Mr. and Mrs. S. at the 
point of retirement, who had a combined 
monthly social security benefit and company 
pension of $234 as well as $6,000 in savings. 
Two years after Mr. S's retirement, Mrs. 5 
developed a malignancy. A prolonged pe- 
riod of treatment, surgery and hospitaliza- 
tion used up all their savings. Shortly after 
Mrs. S's death, Mr. S suffered a stroke. 
He was hospitalized for an extended period 
of time. Since he had no one to care for 
him at his home, he was placed in a con- 
valescent home which was not covered by 
Blue Cross. Mr. S had to apply for public 
medical care. He made the statement to me 
that all his life he prayed for financial in- 
dependence in his old age and now he was 


‘forced to become a charity case for his care, 


I am sure these case illustrations could 
be multiplied again and again not only 
in my district but throughout the United 
States. Perhaps the case that touched 
me most of all was one instance reported 
tome by another correspondent, 

This was an elderly couple who had to 
move out of a desirable residential area 
into a slum area because their prolonged 
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illness used up their savings. It was 
necessary to mortgage their home which 
they finally lost because their social se- 
curity benefits were inadequate to make 
the payments. In their retiring years, 
this couple who had lived in this par- 
ticular section for practically all of their 
married life were compelled to undergo 
the tragic experience of losing all they 
had accumulated because of the costs of 
sickness, ‘ 

I am pleased to note that the National 
Association of Social Workers, with 
which my correspondents are affiliated, 
in a statement called Goals of Public 
Social Policy,” urges that the Social 
Security System “contain a provision for 
medical service to covered persons and 
their dependents.” I recall that, last 
July, when the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee held its hearings on the Forand 
bill, Mr. Norman V. Lourie—chairman 
of the association’s commission on so- 
cial policy and action, and Dr. Charles 
I. Schottland—Commissioner of Social 
Security from 1954 through 1958, testi- 
fied for the association in favor of the 
inclusion of health-care benefits in the 
social security system. At that hear- 
ing I asked former Commissioner of 
Social Security Schottland the following 
question: 

Mr. MacHrowicz. Do I gather that you 
think it is perfectly feasible to add such 

benefits (I. e., health care benefits), and that 
they can be administered very effectively? 

Mr. Scuorriann. Administratively, I think 
the problem is not as difficult as some of 
those we faced in the early days of the so- 
cial security program when we had to start 
from scratch. I am firmly convinced, as 
I think are all the persons engaged in the 
administration, that this program can be 
very readily handled. 


When I read of experiences of the 
sort I have cited as well as encounter 
daily old people for whom the cost of 
illness is devastating and tragic, I appre- 
ciate again the urgency of health care 
benefits for older people. Such benefits 
would fill the remaining large gap in 
our Social Security System. 

It was evidence of the sort that I have 
cited here that caused Senator McNa- 
MaraA’s Subcommittee on Problems of the 
Aged and Aging to put forth as its first 
recommendation the following: 

As its first recommendation for action in 
1960, the subcommittee recommends that 
legislation be enacted to expand the system 
of OASDI to include health service benefits 
for all persons eligible for QASDI. ~ 


Jane Addams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, this 
afternoon I introduced a joint resolution 
to authorize and request the President 
to issue a proclamation in connection 
with the centennial of the birth of Jane 


1960 


Addams, founder and leader of Chicago’s 
Hull House, My purpose in this intro- 
duction is to join my outstanding col- 
league, the Honorable MARGUERITE STITT 
CuurcH of Illinois, who yesterday intro- 
duced the original resolution. . 


Having the honor and privilege of 


representing a district in the Chicago 
Metropolitan area, I can testify to the 
honor and respect that is due Jane 
Addams, founder and leader of Chicago's 
Hull House. 


Military Strength: Foundation of Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
ude an address by Gen. Lyman L. 
tzer, Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, 
delivered at Atlantic City, N.J., on March 
7, 1960. General Lemnitzer discussed, 
Strength: Foundation of 
Peace.” It seems to me that the General 
has much of significance to say to the 
Congress and to the American people. 
The address follows: 


ARY STRENGTH: FOUNDATION OF PEACE - 


(By Gen, Lyman L. Lemnitzer) 

h Tt is a real privilege for me to join you 
ere in Atlantic City, The opportunity to 
1 such a group is one which I pro- 
1 appreciate, Together, the organiza- 
Ons represented in this conference are con- 
sen with practically the entire range of 
ivities and interests of the American 
People. In my remarks, I shall deal with a 
rin Ject which is of compelling interest to 
lens renn people—that is, national de- 
mite my subject transcends any one 
Ch Ary Service, I shall speak tonight not as 
spect of Staff of the Army. Rather, I shail 
pp as a member of the Joint Chiefs of 


d to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
someone recently commented 
the Supreme Court deliberates 
ae debates, the Joint ones 

ously, despite the publicity 
teas Our occasional divergencies, I can as- 
ek you that within the JCS, along with our 

est differences of opinion, there is a vast 


Brave military danger to the United States, 
howe iced to the world. President Eisen- 
er described this danger very clearly in 


tn With both sections of this divided world 
wea on of unbelievably destructive 
ce mankind approaches a state where 
No ua! annihilation becomes a possibility. 
Other fact of today's world equals this 

855 Portance—it colors everything we say, 
Th We plan and everything we do.” 
mut © mere existence of this capability for 
What annihilation is alarming enough. 
nat makes it even more menacing is the 
8 of the international Communist 
ome International communism possesses 
It 13 force of massive size and strength. 
veraa Blobal in its extent. It possesses a 
tyes tility which enables it to operate effec- 
mine throughout the entire spectrum of 
tary activity—ranging from military 


_wartime allies would continue, 
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support of cold war, propaganda, subversion, 
and insurrection, through open military 
participation in geographically restricted 
conflicts, to general nuclear war. 

Along with these characteristics, there is 
the Communists’ ruthless pursuit of their 
long-range goal by whatever means are most 
expedient. There is ample eyidence that 
when the Communists change their tactics, 
they are not necessarily changing their 
strategy or abandoning their ultimate ob- 
jective. Lenin, himself, wrote that: 

“The successful development of the Bol- 
shevist doctrine through the world can only 
be effected by means of periods of rest dur- 
ing which we may recuperate and gather new 
strength for further exertions. I have never 
hesitated to come to terms with bourgeois 
governments, when by so doing I thought I 
could weaken the bourgeoisie.” 

On the subject of Communist tactics, I 
recently had an experience which had some 
rather interesting overtones. In an address 
a few weeks ago, I described the instruction 
given in Communist long-range tactics at the 
Lenin School of Political Warfare, as re- 
ported by a former student at that school, 
AS soon as acco of my speech were pub- 
lished, I began to receive a steady stream of 
letters. The tone of much of this “fan mall“ 


ord—if they can. 

That record since 1945 can be briefly sum- 
marized by a list of nations—Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, Hungary, Albania, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Greece, 
China, Indochina, Korea, and Tibet. 

At the end of World War II, we acted in 
the hope that the cooperation among the 
We not only 
completely disarmed our former enemies, but 
we and all our allies—excegt Russia—literally 
dismantled our own Armeti Forces. 

By the time Czechoslovakia fell in 1947, 
the threat to freedom had become unmistak- 
ably clear. The United States and other 
free world nations realized that to halt this 
succession of advances they would have to 
develop arrangements, following the pattern 
of the Organization of American States, for 
their collective security. A 

Departing, to a marked degree, from our 
traditional peacetime foreign policy, the 
United States took the lead in initiating a 
number of very important steps. 

Among these was the Truman doctrine, in 
1947, for U.S. military and economic assist- 
ance to Greece ahd Turkey. You will recall 
that, at that time, Greece was under 
direct Communist attack, and Turkey was 
being subjected to heavy political and eco- 
nomic pressures. 

Then, in 1949, the Vandenberg resolution 
was passed by the Senate. This action, 
which laid the groundwork for the formation 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO), was a great step forward. 

Next was the initiation of our mutual 
security program. It was designed to assist 
the nations of the free world in developing 
their own strength. I shall have more to say 
about this later. 

Since that time, we have joined in the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO) 
and the Australian-New Zealand-United 
States Pact (ANZUS Pact). We have also 
entered into a number of bilateral security 
treaties with other important allies for 
mutual defense. These, with our member- 
ship in the Organization of American States, 
provide a global network of mutual security 
arrangements. 

The magnitude of the Communist threat 
and of the means to counter it makes it 
obvious why military security today demands 
such a large share of the energy and re- 
sources of the United States and its allles. 
Although we are maintaining impressive 


military strength, we threaten no nation, 
Certainly, all of us devoutly hope that world 
tensions can be reduced and ultimately 
eliminated by peaceful means. To this end, 
we must make every effort to seek solutions 
to the existing differences consistent with 
US. interests. However, we must approach 
any negotiations with our eyes open. 

in mind the Communists’ stated objectives, 
their capabilities, and their record of be- 
havior. We must conduct negotiations from 
& position of strength. Finally, in the course 
of negotiating, we must not forget the 
strength of our position. 

Regarding this question of relative mili- 
tary strengths, there are one or two points 
3 mga like to make. Too often. some 
people follow a deceptively easy process 
reach conclusions as to military 5 — —.— They 
merely count up and compare totals of mis- 
siles, divisions, bombers, submarines, or 
some other item which they accept as a yard- 
stick of strength, I admit that this method 
has the advantage of simplicity. However, it 
suffers’ from a grave disadvantage—it just is 
not valid. It ignores the fact that our mili- 
tary power is not determined by any single 
weapons system. Further, any assessment 
of military power which restricts itself to 
our own capabilities, ignoring those of our 
allies, can only be regarded as completely 
artificial and unrealistic. 

To develop these points, I want to 
by discussing V 
istics of the military problem which faces us 
need, wo must ais vien tr pb ns 

e m first our lem as a 
whole. use the Comm p 88 en- 
compasses the entire range of military 
capabilities, we must be ready to meet it in 
any form or in any degree of intensity. The 
degree to which we are manifestly able to do 
sọ provides the measurement of our 
pects of preventing war. We must bé 
to conduct general war, because it obviously 
poses a direct danger to our territory and 
people. We must be ready also to deal with 
other forms of warfare because, otherwise, 
the collective strength of the free world 
may be nibbled away, laying us open to ulti- 
mate defeat. 

One of the major requirements for deter- 
ring general nuclear war is to be capable of 
retaliating, with devastating force, for at- 
tack upon the United States. Our national 
principles and convictions are such that we 
would never be the aggressor. Therefore, the 
forces which give us the capability to re- 
taliate must be as nearly invulnerable to de- 
struction, even by surprise attack, as it is 
possible to make them. This is of the 
utmost importance. 

Security against an enemy’s Initial attack 
can be attained by several means, in combi- 
nation. These are both active and passive. 
They include early warning, the engage- 
ment and destruction of enemy attacking 
forces, diversification of types of our retalia- 
tory means, and the mobility, dispersion, and 
protection of these retaliatory forces. 

Our employment of these varied means 
complicates tremendously the planning prob- 
lem for any would-be attacker. To bring out 
the scale of such a problem, I need only 
mention major elements of our retallatory 
forces. We have operational long-range 
missile bases and we have long-range 
bomber units, not only throughout the 
United States but also overseas. Our tactical 
Air Force fighter-bombers in Europe and the 
Far Fast have a nuclear delivery capability. 
At sea, we have carrier-based aircraft with 
a nuclear capability. We anticipate im- 
provements and increases in our missile 
strength—such as the submarine-launched 
Polaris—which will add still further to the 
mobility, invulnerability, and diversity of 
our retaliatory forces. 

Now, a planner contemplating an all-out 
thermonuclear attack on the United States 
would require reasonable assurance that he 
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could destroy virtually all of these forces. 
Further, he would have to count on destroy- 
ing them simultaneously. He would have 
to face up to the realization that if even a 
small portion of our retaliatory forces 
escaped his attack, they would still be able 
to inflict terrible damage on him. As one 
who has spent much of his life in military 
planning, I can appreciate only too well the 
restraining effect which this realization 
would exert on enemy planners, 

Furthermore, as one familiar with our 
capabilities, I want to assure you that even 
if the Communists launched an all-out 
thermonuclear attack on the United States, 
tonight, nothing could prevent their bring- 
ing down upon themselves vast destruction 
from the retaliatory blows which we would) 
still be able to deliver egainst them. My 
colleagues in the Joint Chiefs of Staff share 
this view. For that matter, so does Mr. 
Khrushchev. He himself has stated that, in 
the event of a general nuclear war, neither 
side could escape devastating destruction. 
In fact, the threat of such destruction, as the 
President has pointed out, is a common peril 
shared by both the Soviets and ourselves. 

There is still another major aspect of our 
provisions for deterring general war, whose 
importance the Soviets also recognize. 
Marshal Malinovskiy, the Soviet Minister of 
Defense, described this aspect recently in an 
address to the Supreme Soviet. He empha- 
sized that success in modern war is possible 
only “on the basis of combined efforts of all 
types of forces.” Marshal Malinovskiy be- 
lieves that, after a thermonuclear exchange, 
the issue would ultimately be decided by 
properly proportioned forces comprising land, 
sea, and air elements. Consequently, our 
strength in such forces is also an important 
factor in our capability for deterring 
general war. 

To defeat attack, we must act promptly. 
Therefore, we maintain forces, combining all 
types, already deployed in key strategic areas 
overseas. We have the Seventh Army, Tactl- 
cal Air Force units, and the Sixth Fleet in 
the European area. In the Pacific we have 
the Eighth Army, Tactical Air Force units, 
the Seventh Fleet, a Marine Corps division, 
and an Army division. For immediate re- 
inforcement of these units in case of need, 
we maintain strategic reserves, including 
Fleet Marine Forces, Tactical Air Force units, 
and the Strategic Army Corps. As a basis 
for further reinforcement, all services main- 
tain Reserve components, trained and ready 
to be called into uniform from civilian life. 

These oversea deployments, strategic re- 
serves, and Reserve components are also a 
vital asset for meeting the threat of attack 
on a scale less than general war—that Is, the 
threat of so-called limited war. The de- 
ployed forces provide tis with the capability 
to act promptly if a crisis occurs in the areas 
where they are located. The strategic re- 
serves give us the capability to move rapidly 
to an area of crisis in some other part of 
the world. The Reserve components permit 
expansion to meet either threat if it should 
require an extended effort. 

By maintaining our forces needed for a 
shooting war we are also contributing to 
the cold war in which the entire free world 
is now engaged. This observation especially 
applies to our Armed Forces overseas. Their 
Presence in Allied countries provides Incom- 
parable psychological assurance of our readi- 
ness and willingness to share in the common 
defense. 

In describing U.S. forces, I have not begun 
to give a complete picture of the military 
strength which is available to protect our 
national security. It is not the United States 
alone which is threatened, but all free na- 
tions. Furthermore, the United States has 
not ee alone in taking steps to meet the 


Earlier, I listed the major international se- 
curity agreements into which the United 
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States has entered. An extremely important 
contribution in this regard has been the mu- 
tual security program, This is the program 
whose military provisions enable us to assist. 
allies to build up their own military forces. 
Under the program, we provide weapons, 
other materiel, and training assistance. 
Within the Department of Defense, I happen 
to have been the first director of the efforts 
to put the military portions of this program 
into effect. Part of that time I served under 
your chairman, Colonel Johnson, who was 
then Secretary of Defense. I have watched 
the.program grow from its inception to its 
present state of tremendous value. With the 
passage of time, world events have strength- 
ened my conviction that the mutual security 
program is based upon sound principles and 
that it greatly benefits the United States. 
Inis program has frequently been mis- 
understood, and certainly it has been mis- 
represented. Its opponents have called it a 
giveaway program and have referred to it 
as foreign military aid—as though it were 
something given to other countries without 
return. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth, In fact, the mutual security program 
represents a realistic, hardheaded, cold- 
blooded approach to our very tough security 
problem—a problem which happens to be 
shared by other free nations, 

I would like to take particular note of the 
allegation that this program has been sub- 
stantially responsible for the outflow of gold 
that has disturbed so many fiscal experts. 
The fact is that, of the money appropriated 
for this program for the current fiscal year 
and for the fiscal year before it, 85 to 90 
percent has been spent in the United States 
for U.S. products. Furthermore, during the 
past 3 fiseal years, Allied countries have 
bought from the United States, under the 
mutual security sales program, enough weap- 
ons and equipment to offset the value of our 
mutual security program expenditures made 
abroad. f 

Now, what has the mutual security effort 
helped to achieye since its inception in 
1949? 


The Allied ground forces which fre re- 


ceiving equipment, advice, and training un- 
der this program have increased from 8 ½ 
to 5 million men. Allied navies have grown 
from 1,200 to 2,200 combat ships. Allied 
air forces have expanded from 17,000 to more 
than 25,000 aircraft—and about half of these 
are now jets. All Allied forces are better 
trained, better equipped, and better able 
to perform their assigned missions within 
our total Allied strategy. 

I want to emphasize that the global and 
collective threat makes imperative a global 
and collective strategy. We have such a 
strategy. It is a blueprint calling not only 
for collective action among allies, but also 
for positioning of forces right up against the 
Iron and Bamboo Curtains—ready to coun- 
ter aggression on the spot as soon as it 
occurs. This latter part of our blueprint, 
we term a “forward strategy.” Furthermore, 
thanks in large part to our mutual security 
program, our allies maintain a military 
strength of over 6 million men to help sup- 
port that strategy. 

To illustrate, 90 percent of the ground 
forces that would come under General Nor- 
stad’s NATO command in case of war would 
be provided by our allies. In the Far East, 
the forward strategy is supported by a total 
of almost 2 million men, under Admiral Felt, 
the commander in chief, Pacific. How- 
ever, the U.S. nucleus of this force consists 
of only a small percentage-of the total. In 
Korea, for example, General Magruder com- 
mands 21 combat divisions, but 19 of these 
are Republic of Korea units. 

As a sidelight, I might mention the im- 
measurable value of peacetime experience in 
working with allies. It permits the devel- 
opment of a body of common doctrine, com- 
mon terminology, common weaponry, and 
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mutual understanding. In World Wars I 
and II, none of this was possible until after 
we actually got into war. Mutual under- 
standing among allies in peacetime is par- 
ticularly important. I well remember the 
attitude. which prevailed during the years 
before World War II. Time and again I 
heard the statement: “If we ever have to 
go to war again, by all means we should do 
so without allies.” This remembrance high- 
lights one of the things which has always 
impressed me about President Eisenhower. 
I am sure he had heard the same statements 
of misgivings about allies. Despite such a 
peacetime indoctrination, he was able, dur- 
ing World War II, to adapt himself to a 
situation wherein the Allied effort was man- 
datory for success. His inspired leadership 
of that effort is history. 

I could go on at great length to illustrate 
the importance of the mutual security pro- 
gram. However, more.examples would just 
prove the same point. This point is that the 
mutual security program makes it possible 
for collective security to function. To my 
mind, there are only two alternatives to col- 
lective. security. One would be for the 
United States alone to provide the entire 
force required to counter the Communist 
threat. This is clearly a backbreaking, 
pursedraining, and probably Impossible task. 
The other alternative would be for the United 
States to withdraw into a Fortress America. 
I am firmly convinced that such withdrawal 
would be the prelude to inevitable defeat. 

In brief, the mutual security program is a 
cornerstone of our total defense effort and 
of our national security. All members of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff share this convic- 
tion. No matter bow much any individual 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff might 
like to have more resources allocated to his 
own Service, we are unanimous in our belief 
that not a single dollar should be added to 
our respective Service budgets if that dollar 
had to be taken away from the mutual secu- 
rity program. 

Meanwhile, I appreciate only too well the 
demands which security requirements, in 
addition to the mutual security program, are 
making on our national budget. I am aware 
that defense costs constitute one factor con- 
tributing to the current effort to seek a 
workable disarmament formula, My own 
view is that reduction of defense costs, while 
a valid reason to seek disarmament, is strictly 
asecondary one. The overriding reason is the 
possibility that disarmament may be able to 
lessen, in some degree, the terrible threat of 


mutual destruction that hangs over the 


world, This is the threat which the Presi- 
dent mentioned in his state of the Union 
message and which I quoted at the beginning 
of my remarks. f 

The United States has consistently adyo- 
cated realistic disarmament, and has re- 
peatedly taken the lead in trying to achieve 
it. We subscribed to the Washington Naval 
Agreement 40 years ago. Since World War 
II, we have intensified our efforts in this re- 
gard. I myself took part in disarmament 
discussions in the early days of the United 
Nations. To list only a few of our major 
attempts since World War IT, there was first 
the Baruch proposal, in 1947. At a time 
when we still had a monopoly on atomic 
weapons, this proposal advocated formation 
of an international authority. Control oF 
ownership of all atomic energy activities 
which were potentially dangerous to world 
security would be turned over to this au- 
thority. Next came the President’s atoms 
for-peace proposal, in 1953. It also called for 
creation of an international agency, Na- 
tions would contribute normal uranium and 
fissionnble materials to this agency which 
would devise methods to use these contribu- 
tions to develop peaceful uses of a. 
energy. With Communist cooperation and 
participation, this could have been a yaluable 
step toward international atomic control- 
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“open skies” proposal. If this had been 
accepted, each nation would have given the 
other participants a complete blueprint of 
its military establishments; each would then 
have provided to the others full facilities for 
ferlal reconnaissance throughout its ter- 
ritory. 

The United States has made numerous 
other efforts in behalf of world peace. So 
far, however, the result has always been the 
fame. The Communists have proclaimed 
the most high-minded goals, but they have 
invariably balked when it came to actual 
agreement on specifics. In this connection, 
it is a matter of grave concern to me that, 
although the United States has repeatedly 
taken the initiative to achieve disarmament, 
the Communists—who have consistently 
blocked agreement—have had some success 
in pers world opinion that they are 
the leaders in this effort. 

I believe. that our attempts must con- 
inue, However, I believe that we must not 
accept disarmament on such a basis as to 
reduce our relative power position vis-a-vis 
the Sino-Soviet bloc. Also, to insure that 
agreements are honored, there must be—as 
an indispensable prerequisite—a sound, 
Workable, verifiable inspection system. This 
Sonsideration has been basic to all the efforts 

e have made. It is the only possible ap- 
Proach, especially in this day of nuclear 
Weapons. Any nation which has a sincere, 

morable desire to achieve disarmament 
Cannot take issue with such a system being 
agreed to before disarmament takes place. 
Disarmament without an effective inspection 
System is doubly dangerous. First, viola- 
tions could not be surely discovered. Sec- 
ion our people and our allies would be 

ed into a false sense of security which 
could cause us to lower our guard—with 
Possibly disastrous consequences. 
aoa United States has had one actual ex- 
“3 nate in trying to work with the Com- 
unists er tem. 
That was W . 
tus ng other things, the Korean armis- 
agreement of 1953 provided that the 
existing levels and types of military 
strength of both sides in Korea would be 
oon 88 a celling on the forces to be kept 
provides then on. The agreement also 
Settee: for inspection teams, furnished by 
levels n tions, in order to insure that these 
Natio, Would not be exceeded. The United 
top ns Nominated Switzerland and Sweden 
5 Tovide members of the teams; the Com- 
8 Nominated Poland and Czechoslo- 


space, Polish and Czech members of the in- 
inspecti; teams rapidly made a farce of the 
anti ion system. It soon became abund- 
Sisten Clear that the Communists were con- 
by tly violating the armistice agreement 
forces nethening and modernizing their 
ommana zul of 1957, the United Nations 
d, because of the long record of 

8 „e munist violations, formally suspended 
hibi Portion of the agreement which pro- 
of wen the introduction of improved types 
Cause Pons and equipment. We did so be- 
whe” to be realistic, we were the only ones 
Were observing it. We were thereby 

ing th ug ourselves and our allies, and plac- 
take a, forces of the United Nations com- 

Des n great danger. 

288185 0 the obvious failure to achieve ef- 
p beenden under the conditions im- 
teed y the Communists, the Polish and 
fastiy members of the teams had stead- 
in maintained that the methods followed 
rea are not only sound, but represent 


the ideal—th 
© class = 
ing glo ic—approach for achiev 


abeetions and its requirement for unanimous 
e before investigations could be 
ed, provides a clear blueprint of an 
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Then, tn 1955, President Eisenhower offered . 


approach to which we must never agree. It 
proved to be a complete fraud in Korea. 
It would be even more fraudulent on a global 
scale, 

In concluding my remarks, I want to say 
thet national security depends on many 
factors besides military strength. However, 
lacking a completely fool proof world dis- 
armament, military strength continues as an 
indispensable prerequisite for that security. 
I subscribe to an old Hindu proverb, which 
says that the man without a stick will be 
bitten even by a sheep. 

Military strength stems from no single 
weapons system. It cannot be measured 
realistically by counting up totals of any 
single type of military resource, but must 
depend upon the combination of our capa- 
bilities. This combination must be such as 
to enable us and our allies to meet the threat 
throughout the entire range of forms and 
intensities it can take. 

Our efforts are designed to join with our 
allies to produce, in unison, the versatile 
and effective strength required, From this 
we derive not only the best hope of pre- 
venting war, but also the strength from 
which to negotiate effectively for a realistic 
reduction in the tensions which create the 
hazards facing the world today. 

Such a goal is surely worthy of our most 
earnest thought and our most sustained 


effort. 


Byelorussia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to pay tribute to the 
captive peoples of Byelorussia, who com- 
memorate the 42d anniversary of inde- 
pendence on March 25. 

On that day, in the year 1918, the 
Byelorussian people took advantage of 
the chaotic situation in Russia to pro- 
claim the establishment of the Byelorus- 
sian National Republic. Despite years of 
czarist attempts at assimilation, the Bye- 
lorussians refused to forget their status 
as a distinct ethnic group. At the first 
opportunity they proclaimed their na- 
tional independence. 

Their freedom was, of course, short- 
lived, and they were soon overcome by 
another Russian oppressor. 

The new oppressor tried to do what 
czarist Russia had failed to accomplish 
for centuries: the forcible Russification 
of the Byelorussian people. For the past 
40 years they have embarked upon a 
brutal campaign of extermination, dis- 
persion, and exploitation. Byelorussians 
are today in colonial status; they are 
ruled by Russian officials; their schools 
use Russian books; and the major part 
of their production is exported for Rus- 
sian consumption. Byelorussian youth 
are deported to obscure outposts, and are 
subjected to intense Russian indoctrina- 
tion. The population as a whole has been 
subjected to such pressures that it has 
suffered the heaviest losses in Russian 
history. 

Despite this brutal suppression the 
Byelorussian people have accepted the 
rule of the Soviet no more than history 
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shows they accepted the rule of the czar. 
They continue to cherish the hope for 
freedom and independence in the face of 
permanent political terror and tyranny. 
Let us join the people of Byelorussia to- 
day, and the people of Byelorussian de- 
scent everywhere in the free world, in 
the hope that one day their noble hope 
may come to fruition, 


United States Should Go Back to Own 


System of Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. DALE ALFORD 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
2 Arkansas Democrat of March 20, 


Untrep States SHovtD Go Back TO Own 
SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT 
(By Karr Shannon) 

At a recent newspaper conference, in try- 
ing to excuse the manner in which we have 
fallen behind the Russians, President Eisen- 
hower said that “our people ought to have 
greater faith in their own 72 

But what has Mr. Eisenhower done dur- 
ing his more than 7 years in office to bolster 
that faith? What has he done to strengthen 
our “own system“ which Abraham Lincoln 
so aptly described as a “government of the 
people, by the people, for the people?” 
What has he done to restore and preserve 
such system? 

Dwight Eisenhower took over the helm 
of government after a 20-year trend toward 
socialism under Roosevelt and Truman; he 
took over at a time when the government, 
founded upon the principles of democracy, 
was in a state of confusion and turmoil. 

He has done nothing to stem the social- 
istic trend; rather he has encouraged, aug- 
mented and increased it. Under the Eisen- 
hower administration, the annual cost of 
government has spiraled by the multiplied 
billions, the national debt has rocketed, in- 
flation has gone beyond control, bureauc- 
racy has sprawled and spilled over the 
borders of our own Nation, the U.S.A. is 
WPAing the world, and there has been less 
“government of the people, by the people, 
for the people” than at any time since the 
American Revolution. 


WHAT IKE HAS DONE 


Eisenhower urges that we have more faith 
in our own system of government. He urges 
this when the fact is that much of the loss 
of faith has been brought about by the 
many elements of compromise with the 
Russians which he himself has instigated. 

What Eisenhower has done to enhance the 
socialistic trend and tax and spend and 
throttle the average voter’s voice in the oper- 
ation of his own Government makes Roose- 
velt and Truman look like pikers by compar- 
ison. He has maneuvered the New Deal and 
the Fair Deal into a Raw Deal. 

He rolled out the red carpet to the world’s 
most ruthless murdered—Khrushchey, and 
wined and dined him * * * and transported 
him over the country at taxpayers’ ex- 
showed him and informed 
This was the same Khrushchev 

to the United States: I will 
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Eisenhower has sent envoys into Russia— 
such as Agriculture Secretary Benson—to give 
the Communists billions of dollars worth of 
know-how—so they can bury us quicker, 

WHY HELP THE ENEMY? 


Why is our Government deliberately help- 
ing the enemy—our worst enemy on earth? 
Why do we give to this Communist nation— 
which hates us with a passion and is deter- 
mined to destroy us—the secrets of our agri- 
cultural developments, our manufacturers, 
our know-how in just about everything? 
What is the reward? 

Christ said: Cast not “your pearls before 
swine, lest they * * * turn again and rend 
you.” 

We do not need to change our system of 
government to meet the Russian challenge. 
We need only to return to the system 
founded by our God-fearing, freedom-loving 
forebears—our system. 

This means that we must quit appeasing 
the mass murderer to whom our President 
extended the grand welcome. It means, as 
Otto Garr Tague, syndicated columnist, says, 
we must get out of this one-world trap 
which Eisenhower has helped set for us. It 
means, as Editor Tom Anderson of the Farm 
and Ranch states, we must quit subsidizing 
our enemies, destroying our markets and 
alienating our friends. 

REPAIR THE DAMAGE 


It means we must repair the damage done 
to the Constitution by the Warren-Myrdal 
court; restore States’ rights; stop reconstruc- 
tion of the South by the radical element in 
Washington; return to the people the right 
to run their own public schools; stomp out 
all societies and associations and other or- 
ganizations, regardless of hue or cry, that are 
Communist dominated; stop the Civil War 
that is still going on—and worsening—be- 
tween North and South. 

To return to “our system,” we must get 
out of the foreign aid racket; better still, get 
out of the United Nations; shuck the welfare 
state; reestablish the dignity of honest labor; 
sell the multiplicity of Government-financed, 
money-losing corporations to private enter- 
prise; balance the budget; reduce taxes; be- 
gin liquidating the national debt. 

If we do these things, then we can follow 
President Eisenhower's advice—regain our 
faith in our own system. There is little cause 
for pride or faith in the Government as it is 
now operated. - 


Greek Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, we pay 
tribute today to a vital ally, a NATO 
partner, and an old and dear friend of 
the United States—the country of 
Greece. I join all Americans of Greek 
descent in celebrating the 139th anni- 
versary of Greek independence. 

The Greek War of Independence be- 
gan on March 25, 1821, when Archbishop 
Germanos of Patras unfurled the na- 
tional flag of Greece. This was the first 
step of the successful revolution against 
the rule of the Ottoman Empire. At 
first, the war was fought against great 
odds; but the determination and love of 
liberty of the Greek people won the sym- 
pathy and support of many other na- 
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tions, including the United States. This 
was the inspiring rebelion which 
brought men like Lord Byron from Eng- 
land to join the fight; similarly, it in- 
spired other volunteers from other coun- 
tries who also loved the cause of free- 
dom. One of these volunteers, it is in- 
teresting to note, was an American 
colonel who brought back to the United 
States a Greek war orphan whose name 
was Lucas Miltiades Miller. Mr. Miller 
became the first Member of Congress of 
Greek origin. From the State of Wis- 
consin, he served in the House from 1892 
to 1893. 

The war of independence was partially 
successful in 1829 when Turkey recog- 
nized Greece as an autonomous princi- 
pality. In 1832 the hopes of the liberty- 
loving Greeks were realized and Greece 
was recognized as a completely sovereign 
kingdom. 

On Greek Independence Day we focus 
attention on the close ties between the 
United States and Greece, which date 
back to the Greek War of Independence 
and which are reaffirmed in our mutual 
alliance and friendship today. 


Anniversary of Byelorussian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, it was 42 
years ago today, March 25, 1918, that 
the people of Byelorussia cast off 
the rule of Moscow and proclaimed the 
independence of the Byelorussian demo- 
cratic republic. I am happy to call at- 
tention to the anniversary of that date 
in remembrance of an oppressed people's 
struggle for freedom and self-determina- 
tion. These are the principles for which 
the United States stands as champion 
across the world. 

Self-determination remains the dream 
of men everywhere. Few people are 
more aware of this than the Byelorus- 
sians, or White Russians as they are 
also known to us. For centuries the 
Byelorussians have been denied control 
of their own destiny. They constitute a 
distinct national entity of 15 million peo- 
ple, in spite of persecution, war, depor- 
tation, and massacre. These people are 
united by cultural tradition, a common 
language, a history of struggle and most 
of all a common hope for freedom from 
foreign domination. They have been re- 
peatedly denied this freedom. Ever 
since conquest by the Russian czars, 
there have been efforts to end their feel- 
ing of national unity, their Byelorussian 
language, their Byelorussian customs, 
and the teaching of free democrtic prin- 
ciples. 

Mr. Speaker, Byelorussians are not al- 
lowed to celebrate the occasion of their 
March 1918 declaration of independence. 
So it is for us, who are free, to remind 
the world. Byelorussians who have come 
to this country remember. Their en- 
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terprising spirit and industry have made 
à substantial contribution to the great- 
ness of the United States. Our citizens 
of Byelorussian origin are characteris- 
tically doing their loyal share in the ef- 
fort to keep our country prepared to 
maintain the strength of the free world. 
But when their thoughts turn toward the 
homeland of their ancestors, hearts must 
be heavy indeed. 

We, and the rest of the free world, 
must keep alive the flame of hope and 
extend encouragement. So today let us 
pause and pay tribute to this determined 
and courageous people. We must do all 
we can to help Byelorussians everywhere 
strive for the day when these fine people 
will be able to practice openly the con- 
cepts of the four freedoms and true 
democracy. 


More Good Work by United Nations 
Children’s Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
United Nations Children’s Fund has, 
over the years, been carrying on its good 
works for the children of the world in 
order to improve the conditions in which 
they are growing up. This will yield 
these children fuller, healthier lives and 
a better world in which to live. 

The Children’s Fund is pioneering 
new ways to improve the lives of these 
children. One of the recent develop- 
ments by the United Nations Children’s 
Fund is the development of high protein 
drinks for the children of areas where 
milk is scarce. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp I am including information 
about the introduction of these new 
products to the good friends of the 
United Nations Children’s Fund in 
Washington, D.C.: 


WasHINGTONIANS To Sami NEw 
INTERNATIONAL Foops 


The most effective answers to the popula- 
tion explosion so far developed by science 
will be presented to a taste panel at the 
Cosmos Club on April 1 before a meeting 
of the Washington, D.C., Friends of the 
United Nations Children's Fund. 

They are hitherto undeveloped ingredients 
that can be added to children’s food. 

UNICEF has assembled a selection of them 
as samples fo unmined wealth in a number 
of countires whose children suffer from pro- 
tein malnutrition. They include milk made 
from soybean powder in Indonesia; buffalo 
milk from India; flours made from fish in 
Chile, and from peanuts in Nigeria and 
India; sunflower seeds from Chile and sesame 
seeds from Mexico; cottonseed products from 
Central America. 

These simple substances contain between 
70 and 80 percent protein. They are readily 
and cheaply available, and are easily trans- 
formed into edible foodstuffs in less develop- 
ed areas of the world where they are most 
needed. 

There are today an estimated 1 billion 
children in the world—750 million live in 
economically underdeveloped countries 
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Which are the principal areas for UNICEF as- 
sistance, Hunger is the major enemy for 
most of these children. The new foodstuffs 
are one of the chief ways whereby UNICEF 
hopes to reach more of the severely under- 
nourished millions of the world’s children. 

The foods have a long storage life in heat 
and humidity, and can be made acceptable 
and palatable for absorption into child diets. 
These foods are hidden assets of the lands 
where they are indigenous because they have 
never been utilized to any sizable extent as 
human food. Some of these new uses of 
unexplored food sources are still in the de- 
velopment stages, awaiting final confirming 
experiments before they can be produced 
in commercial quantities. 

The Children’s Fund, working with the 
United Nations’ Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization, the Rockefeller Foundation, and 
Other agencies, hopes to be able in the years 
ahead to help countries develop these re- 
Sources and so cut down hunger among 
these millions of children. This is one way 
Of assuring that they will grow up healthier, 
Stronger, and more economically productive 
human beings. 

On the tasting panel to sample the new 
foods will be congressional and Washington 
Sponsors of the occasion. These include: 
Mrs. Christian Herter, Senora Dona de Se- 
Villa-Sacasa, Mrs, Arthur Harman, Hon. 
and Mrs. Arthur S. Flemming, Senator 
Theodore F, Green, Senator and Mrs. Alex- 
ander Wiley, Senator and Mrs. J. William 
Fulbright, Representative Frances P. Bolton, 
Hon. and Mrs. Walter H. Judd, Hon. and 

Chester Bowles, Mrs. Homer Fergu- 
son, Mrs. Katherine B. Oettinger, Mrs. Har- 
old H. Burton, Mrs. Francis B. Sayre, and 
Mrs. DeForest Van Slyck. 

The reception will be held officially to 
honor Mrs. Guido Pantaleoni, Jr., president 
of the U.S. Committee for UNICEF, and 
Minister Dr. Felix Schnyder, Chairman of 
the UNICEF Executive Board, and his coun- 
try’s permanent observer at the United Na- 


The American Hellenic Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row marks the 139th anniversary of 
Greek independence. An added signifi- 
1 to this occasion is the recent 
Conding of the American Hellenic 
tioneress, a federation of leading na- 
lonwide American Hellenic Societies 
ted to meeting the challenges 
that confront our Nation. The Con- 
gress will henceforth speak as the 
United voice of some 2 million Ameri- 
Cans of Greek descent. 

This event is a milestone in their 
Blorious history and under unanimous 
Consent I include in the Recor» the let- 
ter of the Honorable Dean Alfange, 

of the American Hellenic 
Congress, which appeared in the Febru- 
Times 1960, issue of the New York 


Fesevary 9, 1960. 
8 OF THE New YORK TIMES: 
unnoticed in some quarters an 
important event, which gave substance to a 
Neu cherishea ideal, took place last week in 
ew York City. It marked the launching of 
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a federation of Pan-American Hellenism 
under the aegis of the American Hellenic 
Congress. The distinguished churchman, 
His Eminence Lakovos, Greek Orthodox 
archbishop of North and South America, was 
named honorary chairman of the congress 
which will achieve de jure status upon 
ratification. 

The component members of the new feder- 
ation are the leading nationwide American 
Hellenic organizations, including those which 
are largest in numbers and oldest in point 
of service. Though each retains its identity, 
they will henceforth speak with a united 
voice in the councils of American affairs. 

The American Hellenic Congress will 
strive, as stated in its charter, to enlarge the 
areas of service to the United States and 
+ * © to aid in the great process of shaping 
our national purposes by coordinating the 
solid contributions to America by Ameri- 
cans of Hellenic descent. 

That those whose ancestors lit the lamps 
of culture have seen fit, the more effectively 
to ald in confronting the challenges to a way 
of life bequeathed to us by ancient Hellas is, 
I think, a milestone which deserves to be 
recorded. 

DEAN ALFANGE, 
Chairman, American Hellenic Congress. 


Civil Rights 
SPEECH 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill H.R. 8601 to enforce 
constitutional rights, and for other purposes. 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, January 
27, 1960, in a brief statement when I 
signed the Civil Rights Discharge Peti- 
tion as No. 14 thereupon and had done 
so the first day it was on the Clerk's 
desk, I also said that one of the reasons 
I had gladly and promptly signed that 
petition was because I verily believed in 
our constitutional form of government 
under which this Republic was founded 
and ordained, and which constitutional 
form of government I swore to uphold 
each of the seven times I have now taken 
my oath as a Member of this great Na- 
tional Congress of the United States of 
America, 

The 15th amendment to our Federal 
Constitution provides as follows: 

Srcrion 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion. 


And now, having been personally pres- 
ent each of the days of this historic 
debate on bill H.R. 8601, and haying 
voted on each and every one of the 
amendments and motions which have 
been put in place before we Members to 
vote upon during this debate, I will 
naturally vote against the anticipated 
motion to recommit this bill and will 
vote in favor of final passage of the 
Celler amendment. 
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Without consciously harboring. any 
thought of ill will or antagonism or sec- 
tional feeling whatsoever toward any 
person or group of persons, or geograph- 
ical areas of my beloved Nation, I nev- 
ertheless steadfastly believe that this bill 
will at least be some means of a consid- 
erable number of American citizens vot- 
ing who are qualified under and in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the States in 
which they reside, which citizens would 
otherwise not be given an opportunity to 
register to vote on account of their race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 
In other words, I believe this bill cannot 
help but make it an actual fact that the 
15th amendment to our Federal Consti- 
tution providing that the right of Amer- 
ican citizens to vote shall be implement- 
ed and given practical application in a 
substantial manner. I hope so. For, 
Mr, Chairman, to have the right of any 
American citizen, in any manner what- 
soever, abridged in any State on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude is actually destructive of our 
American way of life, 

I cordially compliment the members of 
the House Judiciary Committee on both 
sides of the political aisle for the thor- 
oughness and dexterity and fairness with 
which they have presented both pros and 
cons to us who aré not members of that 
distinguished Judiciary Committee. 
And because I think we are all aware of 
the very great and strenuous changes 
which should result as result of the pas- 
sage of this bill, assuming it becomes the 
law of the land, I trust that no sectional 
ill will will continue to be expressed, 
nor charged, nor made apparent by any 
person or any group of persons. This 
bill applies to all areas of our beloved 
Nation and to all persons in our Nation, 
I hope and pray that only fair, equitable, 
and just application of its historymak- 
ing terms and conditions and provisions 
will be made and that its administration 
will normally result in great benefit to 
many people and the many difficult 
problems these many people have faced; 
all of this to be for the benefit of our na- 
tional soundness and happiness, 


Joint Federal-St. Louis Study To Deter- 
mine Causes of High Strontium 90 
Level in St. Louis Milkshed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN - 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
U.S. Public Health Service and St. Louis 
County and St. Louis City health officials 
today j ointly announced the undertak- 
ing of a special study into the sources 
of the high levels of strontium 90 con- 
sistently being discovered in St. Louis 
milk supplies. I am extremely happy 
that this study is now going to proceed. 

The people of St. Louis and surround- 
ing areas have been understandably 
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concerned for several years over the 
high levels of environmental radiation 
being reported in that section, and par- 
ticularly the high levels of strontium 90 
in milk. Civic leaders in the St. Louis 
area have interested themselves in this 
problem in a very effective manner, and 
have joined with many of our outstand- 
ing scientists in St. Louis to try to find so- 
lutions for this invisible menace which 
threatens the whole Nation. 

INQUIRY TO SURGEON GENERAL BY REPRE- 

SENTATIVE SULLIVAN 

Last fall, I directed an inquiry to 
Surgeon General Leroy E. Burney of the 
U.S. Public Health Service asking what 
was being done or could be done to elim- 
inate or reduce the amount of stron- 
tium 90 in our local milk supply. I 
said that I had read of encouraging re- 
search results in developing low-cost 
techniques for removing this dread con- 
taminant from milk, through joint ef- 
forts of the Public Health Service, the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and asked 
when we could look for practical results 
from this research. 

I also inquired if the Public Health 
Service needed any legislative authority 
or funds to proceed expeditiously with 
the development of a commercial proc- 
ess. 

In reply; the Surgeon General’s office 
informed me, last October, that they 
still had to do a great deal of checking 
into the strontium 90 removal process to 
determine if milk treated by the so- 
called ion exchange method or by other 
methods which have been studied would 
still retain its nutritional and sanitary 
quality. I was informed that this re- 
search would continue. 

ATTEMPT TO FIND AND ELIMINATE CAUSE 


Mr. James G. Terrill, Jr., Acting Chief 
of the Division of Radiological Health of 
the Public Health Service’s Bureau of 
State Services, then notified me of the 
plan being considered to try to deter- 
mine, in cooperation with local and State 
health officials, the reason for, and the 
sources of, the high levels of strontium 
90 contamination persisting in the St. 
Louis area. It was the feeling of the 
Public Health Service that such a study 
could perhaps be far more practical in 
reducing the strontium levels in the milk 
supply than a process for taking it out 
of milk. 

Today’s announcement made simul- 
taneously by the Surgeon General in 
Washington, by Dr. C. Howe Eller, com- 
missioner of health of St. Louis County, 
and by Dr. J. Earl Smith, director of 
health and hospitals for the city of St. 
Louis, of the initiation of such a study in 
the St. Louis milkshed is therefore very 
welcome to me, as I know it is to every- 
one concerned about this serious prob- 
lem. The Public Health Service press 
release is as follows: 

Press RELEASE sy U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
THURSDAY, MARCH 24, 1960 
The second in a series of long-range 

studies of environmental radiation, now un- 

derway in various sections of the country, 
is being initiated in the St. Louis, Mo., area, 
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Surgeon General Leroy E. Burney announced 
today. Purpose of the studies is to deter- 
mine the significance of previous findings 
concerning radiation levels in that area, ac- 
cording to Dr. Burney, 

The project was announced simultane- 
ously today by Dr. C. Howe Eller, commis- 
sioner of health, St. Louis County, and Dr. 
J. Carl Smith, director of health and hospi- 
tals, city of St. Louis. 

The studies will begin in the near future 
with a preliminary survey of dairy farms in 
the various milksheds serving St. Louis. 
The survey will consist of investigations of 
water supplies, sources of animal food, cli- 
mate, farming and animal feeding practices 
and other variables that may be associated 
with different types and levels of radio- 
activity in milk. The final phase of the 
milkshed study will consist of field experi- 
ments to determine whether, if necessary, 
the radioactive content of milk can be re- 
duced by modifications in dairy farming 
practices. 

One objective of this series will be to de- 
termine whether previous strontium 90 
findings will obtain throughout the entire 
St. Louis milkshed, or only part of it. The 
levels of strontium 90 have been somewhat 
higher in the St. Louls milkshed than in 
other areas. However, the St. Louis average 
levels have been below those which the Na- 
tional Committee on Radiation Protection 
and Measurements (NCRPM) considers per- 
missible for lifetime exposure by the general 
population. 

Techniques developed in the St. Louis 
study will be applied to similar milkshed 
investigations being planned for several 
other major metropolitan areas in the United 
States by the Public Health Service in co- 
operation with State and local health au- 
thorities. 

The St. Louis study is an outgrowth of ne- 
gotiations over the past several months cul- 
minating in arrangements among the Fed- 
eral, county, and city health agencies which 
are expected to become effective within a few 
days. Under these arrangements the Fed- 
eral Government will reimburse the St. Louis 
County Health Department for the cost of 
personnel, materials, supplies, and travel di- 
rectly involved in the first phase of the 
study. The county health department is 
authorized to enter into agreements with 
local health departments in adjacent States 
for the collection and delivery of samples of 
milk, water, cattle feed, and other materials 
needed for analysis. The Federal Govern- 
ment will furnish certain necessary labora- 
tory equipment to the St. Louis group, and 
the Public Health Service's Sanitary Engi- 
neering Center, in Cincinnati, Ohio, will as- 
sist in laboratory analysis of samples. 


The Federal financial share for the remain- 
der of fiscal year 1960 will amount to $35,700. 
The total Federal share for fiscal year 1961 
will be around $100,000. 

Because of the wealth of general informa- 
tion that will be developed on environmental 
radiation in the St. Louis area, it is expected 
that more elaborate investigations will fol- 
low the initial milkshed study. Such addi- 
tional research would be part of the nation- 
wide effort of the Public Health Service and 
State health departments to interpret the 
significance of radioactivity in the environ- 
ment. They will be concerned with radio- 
activity measurements in water, air, milk, 
and other foods as well as radiation exposures 
from medical and dental X-rays. Major em- 
phasis will be given to obtaining precise 
measurements of the amount and kinds of 
radioactivity taken in by people and also 
the amounts retained within the body, Ac- 
tual radioactivity of dietary, water, and air 
intake among large numbers of individuals 
will be analyzed, and, by measuring the 
radioactivity of body wastes, the amounts 
retained as total “body burden,” determined. 
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The first of these comprehensive studies, 
in San Juan County, N. Mex., was announced 
last week by Surgeon General Burney. 

The Public Health Service's Division of 
Radiological Health pointed out that the in- 
creasing use of nuclear, medical, and dental 
X-rays, and radioactive isotopes for indus- 
trial and medical p makes it manda- 
tory for official health agencies to begin ac- 
cumulating precise knowledge of the 
amounts, kinds, sources, and body retention 
of radioactive substances in many different 
population groups. Such knowledge is neces- 
sary in order that health officials may be 
able to determine when actual or potential 
health problems exist, and to develop meth- 
ods for coping with such problems. 


Fluoridation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23,1960 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the Recorp herewith a letter 
addressed to the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
This letter deals with the matter of 
fluoridation of the water of our country. 
It is written by a lady that I have the 
pleasure of knowing very well, and I 
know that she is absolutely sincere in 
her belief. 

Whether fluoridation is good or bad 
has been argued throughout the land. I 
do not know the answer, but I give the 
opportunity to everyone to read this 
letter and form his own opinion, 

The letter follows: 


Ax OPEN LETTER To ARTHUR S. FLEMMING ON 
FLUORIDATION OF PUBLIC WATER SUPPLIES 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROTECTION 
or Our WATER SUPPLY, INC., 
New York, N.Y., February 25, 1960. 
Hon. ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
Secretary, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. FLEMMING: It is gratifying to 
read in the public press your recent state- 
ments on the dangers of toxic chemical 
additives in our food supply and contami- 
nation with spray residues and other sub- 
stances of doubtful safety. 

Enco as your recent statements are, 
we are deeply concerned by the inconsistency 
between your position on these matters and 
your advocacy of the addition to our water 
supply of fluorides which are more toxic than 
the additives you have condemned. For 
example, the day to day ingestion of fluorides 
in our drinking water is of far greater harm 
than the occasional turkey feasts with cran- 
berries containing aminotriazole. Besides no 
one is compelled to eat cranberry sauce but 
everyone is compelled to drink fluoride in 
their water. 

Even the experts in your department can- 
not guarantee that drinking fluorida 
water may not injure some of the people. 
You should be aware that an in 
number of responsible members of the medi- 
cal and dental professions continue to 
the harmful, cumulative effects of fiuoride- 

In a democratic nation which prides itself 
on the protection it gives to the rights of the 
individual, how can you justify fluoridation? 
The conveying of toxic, therapeutic agents 
via so indiscriminate a vehicle as the mu- 
nicipal water supply establishes a 
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Precedent, The American people have 
already demonstrated their opposition; more 
than 1,000 communities have rejected 
fuoridation and close to 100 after trying it, 
have discontinued it. 

We recognize the need for better laws, and 
better enforcement of present laws to pro- 
tect the public from poisonous additives. 
The principle must be upheld that where 
there is doubt, that doubt must be settled 
On the assumption that the health of the 
American people is primary. 

Very truly yours, 
EMILY MEHR, 
President, 


Mess in Washington Grows and Grows 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr, BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I read the March 12 editorial in 
the Florida Times-Union, entitled “Mess 

Washington Grows and Grows,” 
With a great deal of interest. It is not 
my purpose to point any finger of scorn 
®t anyone. It is my purpose to empha- 

that the Republican Party, in point- 
P & finger of scorn at the Democratic 
arty in recent campaigns did so with- 
Cut putting its own house in order; and 
that it would be a good thing if both po- 
tical parties would devote their time 
Primarily to correcting such things, 
rather than pointing out the deficiencies 
of their opponents. 
th re is pending before Congress at 
of. Present time a substantial number 
bills relating to the conflict-of-in- 
t field. The House Armed Services 
ttee, of which I am a member will 
ra have before the entire House a mod- 

Proposal in this field which should 
Th €veryone’s approval, in my opinion. 

e House Judiciary Committee has 
kaag before it a substantial number of 
probes would deal with some of these 
lems on a governmentwide basis. 

© Committee on Legislative Oversight 
her bending before it a substantial num- 
cif of proposals dealing with spe- 
that regulatory bodies. I sincerely hope 
tial some concrete results of a substan- 
th nature may be forthcoming from 
enio Committees to assist in strength- 
j the moral fiber of our Government. 
code eral years ago Congress enacted a 
It roth ethics for Government service. 
k almost 10 years from the original 

for uction of this modest proposal be- 
© it was finally enacted. The Civil 
arte Commission is of the opinion 
diay the code of ethics has done a great 
ke of good since it was enacted, but it 
ži to be strengthened by a Commis- 
8 Ethies which could hear specific 
men ies a judicial manner and recom- 
and to the proper exccutive, legislative 
cip judicial authorities appropriate dis- 
Pine action to be taken in specific 
tion Ot course no amount of legisla- 
will solve all of these problems, but 
eras tion can help to solve the prob- 
in and we are derelict in our duties 
not enacting legislation in this field 
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as promptly as possible. The editorial 
to which I refer reads as follows: 
“Mess IN WASHINGTON” Grows AND GROWS 


Frederick W. Ford steps up to the top 
spot with the Federal Communications Com- 
mission on Monday in wake of John C. 
Doerfer's forced resignation as chairman of 
the agency. 

Few people are inclined to disagree with 
President Eisenhower's opinion that Doerf- 
er's decision to quit was a wise one. The 
same cannot be said of other actions by 
Doerfer while head of the FCC. 

Doerfer’s sin was in allowing himself to 
become beholden to a broadcaster, whose 
holdings his agency had the responsibility 
of overseeing. It's naive to think that a 
man’s decision affecting another wouldn't be 
colored by the fact that the former received 
a 6-day yacht cruise and other amenities 
from the hands of the latter, as was the case 
with Doerfer and a Miami radio and tele- 
vision executive. This is a clear case where 
business and pleasure should not mix. 

What's so discouraging about this expose, 
for those who had hoped maybe at last a 
cleanup was in the making in the radio 
and television industry, is that the Doerfer 
affair occurred last month. That's after the 
major TV scandals were revealed and since 
a lot of pious statements about reform. 

Ford is going to be on the spot to over- 
come the handicap of having been a member 
of a lackadaisical Commission not disposed 
to policing properly the industry it’s ap- 
pointed to watch. Unless he moves fast and 
in the right direction, the public may be 
clamoring for a wholesale housecleaning of 
the FCC to straighten up this phase of the 
mess in Washington. 

The last phrase stirs memories—memories 
that Elsenhower was elected to office on a 
campaign to clean up that mess in Washing- 
ton. Now will we have to elect another 
cleanup man? 

Plenty of dirt has croped in the Eisenhow- 
er administration that has been marked 
by the resignations of eight major officials 
who have quit under fire. Two were on the 
FCC and one was the President's right hand 
man, Sherman Adams, The Truman admin- 
istration had no scandal worse than that 
associated with Adams, who was accused of 
taking favors from a Boston industrialist 
and using his influence in behalf of the 
industrialist. 

The Democrats have a campaign issue 
themselves this time and surely they won't 
fail to exploit it. 

But what do the people have? They elect 
one group which promises to throw the 
rascals out, only to let other rascals in. 


Accidental War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OP MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, a most 
thought provoking open letter from Jess 
Gorkin, editor of Parade magazine, to 
President Eisenhower and Soviet leader 
Khrushchev regarding accidental war 
was published in the March 20 issue of 
hoe dental war in this 

The danger of accidental war 
pushbutton, missile era is real indeed. 
Mr. Gorkin makes a simple and prac- 
tical suggestion to help avert such a 
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tragedy. Under leave to extend my re- 

marks in the Appendix I include a copy 

of Mr. Gorkin's open letter: 

An Open LETTER FROM THE EDITOR or PARADE 
TO PRESDENT DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER AND 
PRENER NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV RE ACCIDEN- 
TAL Wan 
GENTLEMEN: This open letter is respect- 

fully written to make the following sugges- 

tion: 

When you have your private talks in Mos- 
cow this June, I urge you to consider the 
establishment of a direct telephone line be- 
tween you that will beopen 24 hours a day, 
with standby interpreters. Its purpose: to 
prevent the possibility of an accidental war. 

If you, as world leaders, are never more 
than a few minutes away from each other by 
telephone, then I belieye the risk of acci- 
dental war will be immeasurably reduced. 

Experts tell me that this system is not only 
technically feasible but inexpensive and 
could be established within a few days. 

In response to this suggestion, one expert 
says: Today President Eisenhower is seldom 
more than 1 minute away from some means 
of communication. By telephone, high- 
powered radio, even walkie-talkie, he can 
be reached almost instantaneously wherever 
he is—in the White House, in his plane, 
automobile, helicopter. I am sure that 
Premier Khrushchev is equally available for 
vital messages.” 

And what could be a more vital message 
than: “Mr. President, one of our missiles 
has gone astray. It is armed. We have been 
unable to destroy it in flight. I beg you to 
believe me, this is a terrible accident. It is 
not an attack.” 

Such a message would instantly alert U.S. 
defenses. It would also certainly give suf- 
ficient pause to the hand that presses the 
button for all-out retaliation. 

An accidental war might be triggered by 
mechanical failure, human error, an innocent 
misunderstanding of orders, or plain ignor- 
ance. Such things happen every day in 
every walk of life. 

One must add to this the possibility of 
sabotage, subversion, or the lunatic action of 
fanatics. 

At least three of our missiles have gone 
awry: 

1. In the spring of 1946, one of the most 
powerful rockets in the world at that time, 
&n adaptation of the German V-2, was fired 
from the White Sands Proving Grounds in 
New Mexico. It went off course and crashed 
in a graveyard in Juarez, Mexico. K 

2. On April 14, 1955, a Nike missile acci- 
dentally took off from Fort Meade as a re- 
sult of a short circuit. Fortunately, it 
Janded just off a highly traveled road be- 
tween Baltimore and Washington. 

3. On December 5, 1956, a Snark long- 
range strategic missile took off from Patrick 
Air Force Base in Florida on à 3,000-mile 
closed circuit test mission. The missile 
missed its first turn and accidentally went 
into a Brazilian jungle. 

You, Mr. Khrushchev, must know of So- 
viet missiles that have misfired or gone 
astray. : 

Today there are only four atomic powers— 
the United States, Russia, England, and 
France. 

The highly reputable National Planning 
Association declares that in 5 to 10 years 25 
more nations will be capable of joining the 
atomic club. Eleven of them, says the NPA, 
will be able “to embark on a successful 
nuclear weapons program in the near fu- 
ture.” They are Red China, Belgium, Can- 
ada, Czechoslovakia, West Germany, East 
Germany, India, Italy, Japan, Sweden and 
Switzerland. 

Eight more—Australia, Austria, Denmark, 
Finland, Hungary, Holland, Poland and 
Yugoslavia—have the key resources and are 
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only short on scientific manpower, which 
they are busily training. 

The remaining six—Argentina, Brazil, 
Mexico, Norway, Spain and South Africa— 
have the cash, but must walt a little longer 
than the others to build up industry and 
scientists. 

Rocket know-how is spreading just as 
rapidly as atomic know-how. Another great 
area for the risk of accident will thus be 
opened, 

It is no exaggeration to say that a day 
may soon come when war by accident will 
be more of a menace to the world than war 
by design. 

Today, only a relative handful of missiles 
stands armed and ready to go on the 
launching pads of East and West. In the 
near future there will be hundreds, They 
will be on the ground, underground, in sub- 
marines, in planes, on railroad flat cars, 
wherever man's ingenuity can put them. 
They will be on all five continents. 

And as they spawn, the risk of accidental 
war spawns with them. Must they go 
unchecked? 

Contact between you today, even on the 
most urgent matters, must wait on the 
cumbersome, slow-moving machinery of 
diplomacy, wholly unsuited to the lightning 
emergencies of the space age. 

Gentlemen, I would respectfully remind 
you of that old saying paraphrased here: 
For want of a nail, a shoe was lost. For 
want of a shoe, a horse was lost. For want 
of a horse, a kingdom was lost. 

Must a world be lost for want of a tele- 
phone call? 

Respectfully, 
JESS GORKIN, 


The Missing Link 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLCRIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I recently read a very interest- 
ing editorial in the Waterways Journal 
published in St, Louis, Mo., on March 
19, 1960, entitled “The Missing Link.” 
The editorial points out the extreme im- 
portance of early construction of the 
Cross-Florida Barge Canal and it reads 
as follows: 


THE Mrissinc LINK 


Prospects for the addition of a modest 
sum to the civil works appropriation bill 
for preliminary work on the Florida Cross- 
State Barge Canal in the fiscal year begin- 
ning on July 1 appear favorable, particularly 
if a united front can be maintained by pro- 
ponents while the question is being weighed 
by congressional committees, an informed 
source reports. With most of the former 
opposition, largely centered in the Miami 
area, now melted away and with unequivocal 
support expected from Florida’s delegations 
in both Houses of Congress, there is little 
reason for stalling this long-planned project 
any longer. 

Over the years the proposed 12-foot chan- 
nel from Jacksonville to the gulf coast 
(Inglis, Fla.) has gained support, as its sig- 
nificance has become better understood, not 
Just in the area which would be the immedi- 
ate beneficiary but throughout the inland 
Waterways system. Indeed, the Mississippi 
Valley Association, which speaks for water 
resource developers and shipping interests 
in the entire mid-continent area, has in- 
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cluded advocacy of the Florida channel as 
one of the major planks in its platform. 
Almost a year ago, the association’s execu- 
tive vice president, Everett T. Winter, jour- 
neyed from St. Louis to Washington to tes- 
tify on behalf of the project, along with 
some 60 Floridians, before the House and 
Senate Appropriations Committees. Another 
well-known St. Louis waterways authority, 
Capt. A. C. Ingersoll, Jr., president of Federal 
Barge Lines, Inc., also spoke in favor of the 
canal at that time, 

The proposed barge canal has aptly been 
termed the missing link in the inland water- 
ways system. It would enable barge traffic 
originating anywhere in the present system 
to reach the Atlantic Ocean directly. Traffic 
interchange with intracoastal, coastwise, and 
international shipping at Jacksonville would 
open new sources of business for inland car- 
riers, augmenting new tonnage consigned 
to or from that city, points along the route 
of the canal and nearby ports such as 
Tampa. The channel would undoubtedly 
also assume an important role in the Na- 
tion's defense program, which already must 
rely in many cases on water carriers to move 
missiles from Inland arsenals to such bases 
as Cape Canaveral. 

Capt. F. M. Hendry, a leading maritime 
figure in Tampa and forthright champion 
of the canal, last April gave the congres- 
sional committees eight sound reasons why 
the project should be built. Among bene- 
fits to accrue from the channel, he said, 
would be an increase in the Nation's and 
his State’s economy, development of indus- 
try in a lagging area, a boom in smalicraft 
recreation and a strengthened national de- 
fense potential—even the difference between 
survival and failure in the next major world 
conflict. 

These and other cogent arguments in 
favor of the canal, together with the quan- 
tity and quality of support which it has at- 
tracted, should assure the project a place 
in the forthcoming budget, It would seem 
that only lack of unity, indifference or over- 
confidence could now bring about defeat. 
With victory so close at hand, nothing 
should be allowed to interfere. The water- 
ways need this final link, 


Family Farm Income Act of 1960 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to present my views on the Family Farm 
Income Act of 1960, of which I have the 
privilege to be one of the cosponsors. 

The bill is designed to raise farm in- 
come, reduce surpluses, and slash Gov- 
ernment costs. Perhaps it sounds diffi- 
cult, but I believe it can be brought 
about. It provides for controlled pro- 
duction at fair price to producer and 
consumer. American farmers have 
been plagued by the present policies of 
the administration. Constantly lower- 
ing price supports and a weak control 
policy has greatly increased our sur- 
pluses. Farm income has been going 
down each year, with another 16 percent 
drop this year. I am told that the farm 
population has decreased by 15 percent; 
in 1952 there were 24.3 million people on 
the farm while we have only 20.8 million 
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people now. Similarly there has been & 
reduction of 15 percent in the number of 
farms; in 1952 there were 5.4 million 
farms while now there are only 4.6 mil- 
lion farms. Farm net income during 
this period has dropped from $15.3 bil- 
lion in 1952 to $9.3 billion by January 1, 
1960—that is, a fall of 40 percent. The 
parity ratio, the relationship between 
prices paid and prices received by farm- 
ers is at the lowest level in 19 years. At 
the end of 1959 the parity ratio stood at 
77, a fall of 23 percent from 1952. This, 
Mr. Speaker, at a time when farm pro- 
duction expenses are up by 15 percent. 

The farmer’s share of the consumer's 
food dollar has declined from 51 cents 
in 1947 to less than 38 cents at the close 
of the year. Farm marketing charges 
have increased by about 40 percent since 
1947. Inflation and rising costs have af- 
fected the farmers adversely. Prices 
paid by farmers for commodities used in 
production, interest, taxes, and wages 
have risen from 240 percent of the 1910- 
14 parity base period of 1947 to nearly 
300 percent in 1959. Meanwhile, prices 
received for farm products have decl 
from 276 percent of the base period of 
1947 to around 230 percent in 1959. 

Mass movement away from the farms 
has not fulfilled the prediction that such 
a shift would solve agriculture's problem 
of declining income. 

Instead the migration of such people 
has created new problems for rural com- 
munities. The movement to the cities 
has also caused problems in the cities due 
to competition for a limited number 
jobs. The conservation program of 
administration has not yielded the de- 
sired results. With the present program 
the farmers can manage to adjust their 
crop rotation in such a way that it does 
not result in lower production. S 
charges on the overabundance is 
$1.5 million a day, a colossal drain on the 
taxpayer. We are in chaos with this 
program, 

The supply of a wide variety of hish 
quality foods is the very foundation of 
our vast economic growth during the 
postwar period, It is unfortunate that 
the farmers who provided that food have 
not shared fully in the country’s pros 
perity to which they have contributed 80 
much. 

With a view to curing some of the ills 
of the present farm situation the 
Farm Act of 1960 has been introduced. 
We believe it holds a promise of relief. 
The salient features of the bill are: 

First. It reduces the cost to the Gov" 
ernment by reducing the surplus in stor- 
age and by paying farmers in kind with 
grain taken from the existing surpluses: 
Marketing quotas will be set at a level 
which will allow a discharge of 10 per, 
cent of the surplus stocks each year that 
are held by the Government. The pres 
ent storage cost of $1.5 million a day o 
be reduced drastically each year. It 
fair to mention here that any aired 
monetary subsidy without. controls 
tend to increase production. Our farm 
programs of the last 7 years have bull 
a great surplus that will continue $ 
hang like a Damocles sword over th 
farm economy and the Nation for 1 
years. This bill provides payment 
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kind, from the overflowing bins, in lieu 
of cash payments for the land placed in 
the soil bank. This would eventually 
balance the supply and demand aspect 
and we would not have disproportion- 
ately large reserves. It is also provided 
that the estimated cost to the Govern- 
ment in any year for any commodity 
shall not exceed 5 percent of the esti- 
mated crop sales of any commodity in 
that year. 

Second, Our bill includes a voluntary 
Program requiring a referendum, need- 
ing approval of two-thirds of the pro- 
ducers of each commodity to effect a 
change from the current program. The 
two-thirds vote feature has been intro- 
duced in order to keep the noncompli- 
ance farmers from upsetting the pro- 
Bram by growing more than those who 
follow the program. This way all the 
farmers will be obliged to follow the ma- 
jority opinion. But if two-thirds of the 
Producers voting in any such referendum 
do not vote in favor of such a program, 
the program then in effect under the 

WS on the date of enactment of this act 

remain in operation. ‘Thus, you 
see, it would be the farmers themselves 
Who would decide their own program, 
Which, in other words means the farm- 
ers are given freedom to choose. 
© farmers themselves, will adjust 
Supply to demand by means of nation- 
Marketing orders or other com- 
Modity-stabilization procedures. 
i The bill includes a soil bank 
fature. To take advantage of this fea- 
the farmer must voluntarily take 
Shr of production 10 percent of his till- 
e land. In addition, to the 10 percent 
the option of putting in up to 30 
whi t additional tillable land for 
ch he will be paid in-kind from the 
Storage stocks. 

The bill combines all feed-grains as a 
ita and it would enable the producers 
wo eed grain to sit down and evolve a 

tkable total feed grain program. 
in rte Midwestern dairy producers 
prog benefited. The bill enables the 
Producer: of meat, butter and cream and 
Producers of milk for manufacturing and 
5 d consumption, to work out a national 
wosram on milk and butterfat which 
I uld make sense nationally as well as 


y. 
sch tthe. Under the proposed bill, the 
1 lunch and needy direct distribu- 
cely Program now in operation will re- 
e increased moneys for distribution of 
Protein foods, not only milk but 
Poultry and meat products also. The 
pecretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
are is authorized to spend $500 million 
year to purchase these items off the 
markets and make them available to the 
. greater use of these foods would 
7 ectly create a greater demand for 
wht grains, to feed additional livestock 
ch would also help to reduce present 
Stocks of feed grains. 
ms tn. The bill prepares the way for 
ae Humpnrey-Woitr food-for-peace 
3 I have been an advocate of 
S d have worked for a food-for-peace 
abl for a long time, We will be 
€ to continue to push this program. 
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This bill tends to eliminate the de- 
pressing effects on main street. Under 
this proposal the placing of entire farms 
in the soil bank will be eliminated. No 
farmer will be allowed to put more than 
40 percent of his tillable land into the 
soil-building base; moreover, payments 
or benefits under the act will be limited 
to not more than $5,000 to any one farm 
operator in one year. The present prac- 
tice all too often is to put the farm in 
the soil bank and then go to the city to 
work. This eliminates the demand for 
many community services normally 
needed. 

I do not believe this is a perfect bill, 
but it is a step in the right direction. 
Modifications here and there will un- 
doubtedly improve it. However, it does 
contain a suggested solution for many 
of the ills of the present program. 

I would like to dwell upon the follow- 
ing features a little more in detail: First, 
feed grain and livestock; second, distrib- 
ution of high protein foods in schools; 
third, small town economic situation; 
and fourth, food for peace. 

FEED GRAIN AND LIVESTOCK SITUATION 

The bill combines all feed grains as a 
group and would enable the feed-grain 
producers to decide for themselves what 
production program they want. This 
would be done by referendum and a two- 
thirds majority of producers of a specific 
commodity will make the decision. The 
combining of all feed grains is very im- 
portant. Such things as overproduc- 
tion of wheat often up-set the feed- 
grain situation under the present pro- 
gram. The envisioned commodity-by- 
commodity approach will not adversely 
affect other commodities. For example, 
wheat grown for feed will not be used for 
human consumption and vice versa. 
Great market fluctuations of feed grains 
have many times violently affected the 
price of livestock. More feed grains 
mean cheap feed grains thus depressing 
prices, and vice versa. A shortage of 
feed grains means high prices for live- 
stock. These fluctuations are not desir- 
able except to the profiteer. 

Mr, Speaker, I would like to suggest 
one perfecting amendment. The bill 
now provides that only those farmers 
can vote in the referendum who have in 
the past, in at least three of the imme- 
diately preceding 5 years, sold not less 
than $500 worth of the commodity in 
question, Since most of the feed grain 
producers in my district feed livestock, 
the feed grains they produce are fed on 
the farm. ‘The value of their grain pro- 
duction is not counted. These farmers 
will in many cases become unable to take 
part in the referendum. In order to 
cover this point an amendment is needed. 
The farmers who have produced feed 
grains of the value of $500 or more, 
whether sold or fed to their own livestock 
must not become disenfranchised. 

We believe our bill would also directly 
help the meat, dairy and hog industry. 
Without a proper feed grain production 
planning program, overproduction re- 
sults, which eventually depresses the 
farmers price of the meat producing and 
dairy industries. It is hoped that the 
part of the feed grain production can be 
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adjusted by increasing production of 
protein products, part of which under 
this bill will go to the school program. 
This would create a significant increased 
consumption of these abundant feed 
grains and thus create an additional 
supply of protein foods for the needy 
people. It would also provide an oppor- 
tunity to the midwestern dairy producers 
to work out a comprehensive national 
Program for milk and butterfat. I 
would not care to see any change in pres- 
ent marketing orders until this program 
is effective. I believe this dairy mar- 
keting area will deserve very serious 
study to be sure that we improve on 
rather than disrupt present marketing 
orders, 

DISTRIBUTION OF HIGH PROTEIN FOOD IN 

SCHOOLS 

The bill provides for the increased dis- 
tribution of high protein food—milk, 
poultry and meat to the schools and the 
needy. To many schoolchildren the 
only adequate meal is the one received 
at school. Many more children should 
be covered. Many of our needy senior 
citizens will also be aided, 

The envisaged increased production of 
high protein foods—discussed under the 
feed grain and livestock—will be effec- 
tively consumed for the good of some of 
the people in areas in great need, Under 
this provision the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is authorized to 
Spend $500 million each year to purchase 
these items off the market, and make 
them available to the needy people. Mr. 
Chairman, this is a tremendously im- 
portant section and should go far in 
helping the folks in real need in America, 

SMALL TOWNS ECONOMIC SITUATION 


This bill will help improve the situa- 
tion in small towns. Under the existing 
program farm families put the entire 
farm in the conservation reserve, thereby 
depriving the local farmworkers jobs. 
Demand for goods and services is thus 
in two ways greatly reduced. This has 
greatly upset many small towns where 
alternate employment or business oppor- 
tunities are not available. Many small 
businesses are forced out. This bill 
safeguards against putting the entire 
farm in the soil building base. A family 
can only retire land up to 40 percent of 
the total cultivated area, Another bal- 
ancing feature is that no farm family 
will get payment or benefit more than 
$5,000 a year for the retired land. With 
still 60 percent of the land under culti- 
vation the farmer will have to stay on 
the farm, This would avoid farm popu- 
lation movement to the cities by putting 
the whole farm in soil reserve. These 
redeeming features will aid the ccon- 
omy of many small towns. 

FOOD FOR PEACE 

I have long been an advocate and have 
worked hard for a food-for-peace pro- 
gram, Under this bill a provision is 
made not only to protect our present 
commitments abroad under Public Law 
480 but also to clear the way for my 
proposed food-for-peace program to help 
feed some of the hungry people of the 
world. This provision aims at promoting 
the foreign policy of the United States 
by helping to build essential world con- 
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ditions of peace by the more effective 
use of our abundant agriculture com- 
modities for the relief of human hunger. 
Food can foster economic and social de- 
velopments in less developed countries 
through the United Nations or its ap- 
propriate agencies. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve our agricultural surplus should be 
accepted as a blessing rather than a 
burden. America should feel proud that 
she is in a position to help feed the mil- 
lions of undernourished people of the 
world. This is the only field in which 
America is a clear leader. Let us broaden 
the original food surplus dumping pro- 
gram under Public Law 480 in such a 
way as to include the proposed ideas in 
the Humphrey and Wolf food-for- peace 
bills for helping to feed the hungry peo- 
ple of the world. 

It is humane to feed our hungry fel- 
low human beings. But when we have 
such an abundance, we have a very great 
moral obligation. At the same time it is 
cheaper to send a bushel of wheat to a 
needy area than to keep it in bins over 
the long haul. A workable plan can be 
developed with wheat surplus countries 
like Australia, Canada, and so forth. 
This would avoid ill feelings between the 
have nations. These countries should 
also extend a helping hand in this hu- 
mane venture. Agreed, it will be difficult, 
but this does not constitute an excuse. 
No great accomplishment in history was 
ever accomplished without hard work. 
This solution of our surplus problem is 
morally, politically, and financially worth 
a trial. Let us act sensibly and boldly 
to win friends through food. Let us act 
now to help our American farmers and 
our Nation out of the present dilemma. 


Forty-second Anniversary of the Procla- 
mation of the Independent Byelorussian 
Democratic Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, wherever 
any white Russians or people whose an- 
cestors came from Byelorussia gather, 
their thoughts are on their ancient 
homeland which is now suffering under 
the ruthless heel of despotic Communist 
oppressors, 

It was on March 25, 1918, that 
Byelorussian patriots such as Lutskie- 
vich, Vatslav Lastovski, and others pro- 
claimed their land as an independent 
republic. However, after the collapse of 
Germany, the Red army occupied the 
land and by February of 1919, all Bye- 
lorussia was in Communist hands. 
World War II ravaged that unfortunate 
country tremendously; 80 percent of all 
the houses at the cities of Minsk and 
Homel and 90 percent of Vitebsk were 
destroyed. 

Byelorussia can be pointed to as an 
example of what befalls human beings 
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who are so unfortunate as to be under 
Russian bondage. Its leaders and in- 
telligent persons were annihilated and 
others persecuted; its native culture 
suppressed and stifled; its religious life 
almost exterminated; and its people 
enslaved. 

We in the United States, who take 
liberty and freedom for granted look 
with horror on the works of atheistic 
communism everywhere. As an Ameri- 
can and as a Member of the Congress 
of the United States I strongly urge 
we support the worthy Byelorussian 
cause for liberation from the cruelties 
of Soviet Russia and that everything be 
done to assist them in their legitimate 
aspirations for justice. 


Clarifying Jurisdiction in International 
Affairs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


Or OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
spring, 1960, issue of World Affairs there 
appears a review of Wallace McClure's 
book “World Legal Order” published by 
Chapel Hill, the University of North 
Carolina Press, 1959, sponsored by the 
World Rule of Law Center at Duke Uni- 
versity. This review gives promise that 
the book will be valuable in clarifying 
the issues and the history of the rela- 
tionship between internal U.S. law and 
the law of international treaties. I be- 
lieve it will be a great contribution to a 
lasting peace through rule of law. 

Under a previous unanimous consent, 
I am including the review here: 

In a world in which political policies seem 
to be at conflict with fundamental principles 
of law, confusing their application and mak- 
ing us doubt their very validity, Dr. McClure 
comes forward with an analysis of American 
constitutional law so clear and forcible that 
one's faith in law is restored and the politi- 
cal obstacles seem to be less formidable than 
first appeared. 

Here in the United States is a world legal 
order which might well be the contribution 
of the people of the United States to the 
solution of the problem. Our courts have 
proclaimed in case after case the supremacy 
of an international treaty over any national 
law to the contrary. As far back as 1796 the 
Supreme Court proclaimed, in Ware v. Hylton 
that an attempt on the part of the State of 
Virginia to convert debts owing to British 
creditors into debts owing to the State of 
Virginia was in violation of the higher obli- 
gations of the provisions of the peace treaty 
of 1783; and in Cook v. United States, as late 
as 1933, the Court held that the seizure of 
the Mazel Tov on the high seas, while legal 
under the later law of Congress, if dates 
alone were considered, was illegal under the 
treaty with Great Britain, which was not to 
be deemed abrogated unless an intention to 
that effect on the part of Congress was clearly 
expressed. In like manner, in part II of the 
volume, international common law is part of 
the law of the United States, and the deci- 
sions of the U.S. courts offer ample prece- 
dents upholding international customary 
law as the supreme law of the land. 
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In part III of the volume the author turns 
from national constitutional law to the legal 
structure of the world community, describ- 
ing the United Nations as the international 
component of legal order, analyzing the 
United Nations both in respect to constitu- 
tional development through usage and ex- 
plaining the policy of the United States and 
criticizing it in respect to the reservation 
entered to the jurisdiction of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, describing the policy 
as a setback to international adjudication. 
The emphasis put by the author upon world 
order as distinct from immediate national 
interests is highly commendable. 

A closing chapter deals with “Human 
civilization and the law,” summarizing the 
thesis of the volume and emphasizing the 
need of harmonizing law and justice, citing 
in this connection the statement of the Sec- 
retary General of the United Nations that 
victories in the counting of votes are “likely 
to be illusory unless they are steps in the 
direction of lasting consent to a peaceful 
and just settlement of the questions at is- 
sue.” 

The World Rule of Law Center at Duke 
University in North Carolina is to be con- 
gratulated upon the first of its projected 
series of publications, which makes a con- 
structive contribution to the greatest of mod- 
ern problems, the establishment of the rule 
of law in international relations. 

O. G. FENWICK. 


The Religious Issue and the 1960 
Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I present 
a most interesting article, written by 
Ernest K. Lindley, which appeared last 
week in Newsweek magazine: 

From Newsweek, Mar. 21, 1960] 
Kenwepy’s Bic ASSET 
(By Ernest K. Lindley) 

It is time for a blunt appraisal of the re- 
ligious factor in the presidential campaign- 
Although Senator Kennepy’s Catholicism 
cuts both ways, the bulk of the evidence 
seems to me to indicate that it is a net 
asset—-probably his most valuable practical 
political asset. How else can one exp 
the fact that in the public-opinion polls he 
has consistently shown up better than other 
Democrats when tested against NIXON, 
Rockefeller, and other Republicans? He has 
many assets, of course, but few which are 
unique. His intellect is firstrate but no 
better than that of several of his rivals, ac- 
tive or potential. He Is a serious and gen- 
erally well informed student of national and 
international affairs, but no more so than 
most of his Democratic competitors In- 
deed, several can lay claim to longer and 
broader experience in public affairs. He 13 
an astute campaigner. But, with allowance 
for Stevenson's limitations in this field, 85 
much can be said of his rivals. His person” 
ality is exceptionally attractive, but the 
others do not lack magnetism, 
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Most of the other Democrats prominently 
mentioned for head of the ticket bear one OF 
more special political handicaps, it Is true 
If Kennepr’s religion were such a handicap. 
he would not, I think, show up so well in 
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the public-opinion polls. Individually, these 
Small samplings may err by a considerable 
margin but, nationwide, they have rather 
consistently indicated that KENNEDY is 
Probably the best vote winner available to 
the Democrats, It is reasonable to suppose 
that this is because he attracts many of the 
Catholics who have recently voted Republi- 
can and that these outnumber the Demo- 
crats and independents who would vote 
against him because of his religion. 
In appraising the religious issue, we should 
not be misled by the 1928 election. I 
Covered” that campaign as a reporter for 
the New York World and spent a good part 
Of it traveling with Al Smith. His Catholi- 
Was a factor but not in itself decisive. 
Opposition to prohibition, while an asset 
ie northern cities, hurt him in the 
5 th and rural and smalltown North and 
est. His East Side accent, lack of formal 
education, and brown derby had similar 
ects. (Senator Thomas J. Walsh, a good, 
Snid Western Catholic Democrat, might well 
ve held the South solid if he had been the 
Presidential nominee.) The Republican 
was then more numerous than the 
Democratic. Herbert Hoover had long ap- 
ed to moderate independents and glow- 
prosperi ractically guaranteed a Re- 
Publican — 5 
BURDEN ON THE GOP 
— Smith lost 5 of the 11 Southern 
„he carried Massachusetts and Rhode 
Ot the political handicaps he suf- 
no more than two could apply to 
hibit r: Prosperity and Catholicism. Pro- 
ed: on is a dead issue, KENNEDY is well- 
mencated, indeed polished. Democrats out- 
Umber Republicans, placing the greater 
— ot winning independent votes on the 


wen e the polls indicate Nixon will do 
Mons among independent voters, he lacks the 
hea nn that Mr. Hoover 
and acquired through his relief activities 
Sings Bguished service under Mr. Wilson. 
the 1928, especially in the last few years, 
— as of Catholic candidates for Gov- 
Pro; and Senator in States with larger 
3 tant majorities indicates that fears 
Catholic officeholders have dimin- 
ed. Tt is doubtful if the interest of most 
Olics in electing a Catholic President 

I do ed ndingly. 
vote zt Suggest that Catholics regularly 
2 Or Catholic candidates. Certainly, 
Cation” not, especially when the non- 
© candidate is obviously better qual- 
at if I were a Catholic, I would 
betw opportunity to break the barrier 
the Non Catholics and the Presidency—with 
would pe, too, that the Catholic, if elected, 
of a by his conduct demonstrate that fears 
Wand e in the Presidency are un- 


Generally, 


fered, 


conditions appear to favor a 

—— victory in the 1960 presidential 

on. The Democrats may be able to 

Only by introducing a new factor. KEN- 

and in catholicism would be such a factor, 
+ In the net, probably a helpful one. 


The Arab League—An Instrument of 
Peace? 


SPEECH 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 
IN THE HOUSE 8 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr Speaker, the 
Current issue of the magazine Prevent 
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World War II- No. 55, winter-spring 
1960—published by the Society for the 
Prevention of World War III, Inc., con- 
tains a most interesting article entitled 
“The Arab League—An Instrument of 
Peace?” ‘This article analyzes the his- 
tory of the Arab League and its role in 
maintaining tensions in the Middle East. 
I believe this article would help to en- 
lighten American public opinion with re- 
spect to Middle Eastern affairs, and I 
am accordingly inserting a condensed 
version in the Recorp below: 


THE ARAB LeAGUE—AN INSTRUMENT OF 
PEACE? 

In the world of politics, the use of catch 
phrases has a variety of functions, They 
may be employed to register a genuine 
achievement. Conversely, they can serve the 
ends of deception by proclaiming the at- 
tainment of an objective so as to conceal 
abysmal failure, The slogan of “Arab unity” 
would seem to fall into the latter category. 
It is forever on the lips of Arab politicians 
and pro ts. Indeed, it is repeated 
so frequently that even reputed. experts on 
the Middle East accept this glittering phrase 
as though it were based on solid fact. 

However, when one digs beneath the 
slogan of “Arab unity,” one finds more sub- 


belong to all of the Arabs. The Arab League, 
consisting of the United Arab Republic, Jor- 
dan, Lebanon, Libya, Morroco, Saudi Arabia, 
Yemen, Iraq and Tunisia, is regarded as the 
Arab's prize exhibit of “Arab unity at work.” 
How true is this allegation? 


THE LEAGUE AT CASABLANCA 


A few months ago the Arab League met at 
Casablanca. Press reports quoted the Arab 
foreign ministers meeting there, that the 
conference “boosted Arab solidarity from the 
Persian Gulf to the Atlantic” (Christian 
Science Monitor, Sept, 9, 1959). Another 
report (New York Times, Sept. 6, 1959) 
termed the meeting “a new birth of unan- 
However, when one examines the 


broken record, i.e, a pox on Israel. The 
Christian Science Monitor once noted edi- 
torlally: “The best that the Arab 
League can say for itself is that it survives” 
(Sept. 10, 1959). The next best thing that 
can be said, is that the League's survival 
stems from its role as a breeder of hate and 


dreary theme. 
that this was 
complished” gives negative proof of the 
deep-seated antagonism which beset rela- 
tions among the Arab states. N de- 

e League was able to convene the con~ 
3 to create a Palestinian 


ans) was abruptly dropped. Knowing that 
Egypt's proposition would be at the expense 
of the Jordanian state, King Hussein's offi- 
cials threatened to boycott the meeting un- 
less the idea was discarded. It Is also known 
that Jordan was willing to sit down with 
Egypt at the League meeting only after Pres- 
ident Nasser informed the king through the 
league’s secretary that he was not opposed 
to Jordan’s claims to the throne of Iraq. In 
return, Hussein is reported to have pledged 
his support, should Nasser choose conflict 
with Israel, As one commentator described 
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it, the Arab League Conference in Casa- 
blanca petered out in the words of T. 8. 
Eliot “not with a bang but with a whimper.” 
The whimper is a pretty accurate descrip- 
tion of the league's “accomplishments” 
since the day it was founded in March 1945. 


LEAGUE S BACKGROUND 


What were the compelling factors influ- 
encing the establishment of the League? 
Perhaps the most important outside factor 
was British policy in the Middle East. Dur- 
ok the Siral Great Britain was very much 

mcerned over the spreading Axis penetra- 
tion into that area. This development 
created considerable difficulties for the 
allied states, both in Iraq and in Egypt. 
Apparently, the British felt that one way to 
counteract this danger, was to take the 
leadership in promoting the idea of Arab 
union. Thus, as Walter Z. Laqueur writes 
in his book, “The Soviet Union and the Mid- 
die East,” the British believed that the 
League “would promote their interest in the 
Middle East.“ Furthermore, Mr. Laqueur 
points out that the British were also con- 
cerned with the French and Soviet influ- 
ences in that strategic area. Consequently, 
the British Government encouraged the for- 
mation of the League and succeeded in push- 
ing Egyptian leadership to the fore. $ 


RIVALRIES 
At first glance, the choice of Egypt is sur- 


the West. 

Yet, these very forces which seemed to 
make for unity, were burdened by contra- 
dictions. Thus, the idea of a united Arab 
empire is not exactly in harmony with Pan- 
Islam. Furthermore, the concept of & 
united Arab empire files into the face of 
Arab nationalistic forces. Consequently, 
despite common bonds of language and re- 
ligion, the Arab States have different his- 
torical developments, different traditions 
and memories, different physical environ, 
ments, and different economic needs. It is 
clear then, that the very upon 
which the League was founded, was rent with 
from the very beginning. 
Egypt aimed at expelling the British forces 
and preventing the union of Iraq and Syria, 
Iraq, on the other hand, leaned more and 
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The clashes of interests among the Arab 
States were recognized in the league's con- 
stitution. Article 2 provides that the mem- 
ber states, while collaborating more closely 
with each other, are guaranteed their inde- 
pendence and sovereignty. Article 8 requires 
that every member state respect the forms 
of government prevalling in the other coun- 
tries and to abstain from action calculated 
to change them. In short, the league, 
despite all of the fanfare attached to its 
creation as a symbol of Arab unity, could 
only be founded on the basis of the status 
quo. This means, it officially recognized that 
the member states had their own separate 
interests whose priority could not be denied. 
In a most enlightening analysis of the Arab 
League, Mr. J. S. Raleigh wrote: The Arab 
League * is therefore—paradoxical as it 
may sound—not a Pan-Arab achievement 
but on the contrary a bulwark designed to 

t the separate national independence 
of the Arab States, the inter-Arab status quo, 
against Pan-Arab union schemes” (Middle 
Eastern Affairs, March 1955). Discussing the 
rival schemes of the Hashemites versus the 
Egyptians, Mr. Raleigh further points out 


that this is clearly reflected in the consti- . 


tution: ‘“Constitutionally, therefore, the 
Arab League is based on an essential con- 
troversy that has been solved; in fact, it was 
only by leaving that decisive question open 
and ambiguous that the foundation of the 
league, cooperation between Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia on the one hand, and the Hashemite 
States on the other, was possible at all.” 


HOPES AND FAILURES 


British hopes with regard to the possibili- 
tles of the Arab League have also fallen by 
the wayside. Here, too, the aim and result 
are not only wide apart but in a very real 
sense diametrically opposed to each other. 
This is seen by the fact though the British 
sponsored Egypt for leadership in the league, 
it has been the Egyptians who have been 
in the forefront in destroying British influ- 
ence in the Middle East. 

It is true that from its very inception, lip- 
service was paid to the idea of unity under 
the aegis of the league. However, in the 
actual workings of the league we find that 
the member states have more frequently 
ignored it on major issues. For example, 
Egypt did not consult the other members of 
the league on the nationalization of the Suez 
Canal. The league was not advised when 
Jordan grabbed part of Palestine in 1950 
much to the chagrin and anger of the other 
Arab States. When Iraq signed the Baghdad 
Pact, she bypassed the league, as did Egypt 
when it annexed the Gaza Strip in 1949. 
One could cite many other cases where the 
member states entered into alliances, mili- 
tary and otherwise, where the league was 
left in the cold. 

The divisions and squabbles among the 
8 states became so bitter that within 
a few years after its founding it appeared 
to be a dead letter for all practical pur- 
poses. This was particularly true in 1950 
when Jordan was denounced by Egypt, 
Syria and Saudi Arabia for having annexed 
Western Palestine. Only by resort to the 
old formula of “unanimity against Israel” 
was it possible to keep the League intact. 
Again the League’s unifying power was 
tound Wanting in the fierce rivalry between 
Iraq and Egypt. To isolate Iraq, Egypt 
signed bilateral agreements with Syria and 
Saudi Arabia outside the League. More- 
over, Egypt conceived the so-called Arab Col- 
lective Security Pact of April 1950. Osten- 
sibly Israel was the target, but in reality, so 
Mr. Raleigh points out, it was an Egyptian 
move 
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operation and mutual aid. However, for 
the most part they have not been imple- 
mented. The decision to establish an all- 
Arab merchant fleet was never carried out. 
At one time, the League proposed to organize 
a civil aviation union as well as an all-Arab 
postal union. On another occasion the 
League recommended the development of an 
inter-Arab network of rallway and roads. 
None of these plans have as yet materialized. 
Instead of economic harmony among the 
Arab States, one finds more rivalry and dis- 
crimination, Jordan 18 still at the mercy of 
Syria and Lebanon since she has no natural 
outlets to the Mediterranean for her export 
trade. The oil-rich Arab states are penny 
pinchers when it comes to helping their less 
fortunate Arab “brothers.” 

The difficulty of reaching agreement 
among the League members evoked an ironic 
comment by Boutrous Ghali, professor of 
Cairo University, in his book “The Arab 
League.” Actually.“ Professor Ghali wrote, 
“the achievement of purely technical 
ments among the Arab states involves a far 
more cumbersome process than the con- 
clusion of political agreements with foreign 
states.” 

ROLE OF THE LEAGUE 


Thus, we find that in all key spheres where 
the league was supposed to exercise an im- 
portant influence, very little has been accom- 
plished. Nevertheless, its advocates and 
supporters pretend that the league is a 
powerful factor in the life of the Arab States. 
The present secretary general of the Arab 
League, Abdel Khaliq Hassouna, is a very 
active man forever propounding the advan- 
tages of the league and assuring outsiders of 
its vitality and value. 

Mr, Hassouna denies that the league is 
but a shell and vehemently rejects the 
charge that the league is the tool of any 
single Arab state. As an Egyptian, Mr. Has- 
souna’s resentment against the accusation 
that the league is an Egyptian instrument, 
is quite understandable. But what are the 
facts? In the first place, the league from its 
very inception, was dominated by Egypt. 
The first secretary general was also an Egyp- 
tian. The permanent headquarters of the 
league is in Cairo and it is estimated that 
approximately four-fifths of the league's 
staff are Egyptian. It is also a fact that 
members of the league’s staff have frequently 
been borrowed from the Egyptian Foreign 
Ministry. Moreover, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment foots the major portion of the league's 
budget. 

The political aspects of Egypt's domination 
are perhaps more evident today than they 
were before Nasser took over. But even 
under the corrupt King Farouk the Egyptians 
dominated the deliberations of the league. 
It was under Egyptian inspiration that the 
league was prepared to expel Jordan in 1950. 
From the very beginning Egypt manipulated 
the league in such a way as to block the 
union of Iraq and Jordan. Obviously, 
aspired to play first fiddle in the Middle East. 


NASSER'S TACTICS 


When King Farouk was overthrown in 
1952, the Egyptian officer clique headed by 
Nasser, was faced with important internal 
problems. There was the Moslem Brother- 
hood organization which yearned for power 
and therefore represented a dangerous chal- 
lenge to the ‘Nasser movement. This was 
complicated by the fact that the popular 
Egyptian General Naguib, who had become 
President of the newly established Republic, 
appeared to have ties with the brotherhood. 
Naguib himself, because of his popularity, 
was a figure to be reckoned with. There 
were other forces at work, both on the 
radical left and on the right, which created 
additional difficulties for Nasser. Therefore, 
Nasser's main concern in this period was to 
consolidate his hold on the Egyptian people. 
Once he was able to bulld a firm domestic 
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base, then he could take bolder measures in 
foreign relations. 

Under these circumstances, the Arab 
League marked time while its future role 
awaited Nasser's evaluation. With all of 
the difficulties at home, Nasser was in no 
mood to stir a hornets’ nest abroad. There- 
fore, he tried to assure rival states, particu- 
larly Iraq, that his government was seeking 
friendship and had no designs on others. 

In August 1954 Nasser told a friend: “Nuri 
is in power in Iraq. This is the time to 
reach an understanding with him” (Tom 
Little, Egypt“). In retrospect, this was a 
remarkable statement, because Nuri al-Said. 
the late leader of Iraq, has since been de- 
picted by Cairo as the archtraitor to the 
Arab peoples. Of course, Nasser took this 
soft line toward Nuri al-Said in 1954 because 
of domestic difficulties which prevented him 
from taking a more aggressive stand. Other 
calculations may have entered into Nasser's 
tactical moves. Perhaps he hoped to make 
a deal with Iraq outside of the league which 
would result in Egypt's leadership of the 
Arab world. He knew very well that little 
could be done within the league because the 
Traqi politicians had already come to the 
conclusions that it was nothing but a tool 
of Egyptian policy. 

The extent to which Nasser tried to in- 
gratiate himself with Iraq is illustrated by 
the fact that in May 1954 he told the Syrian 
Ambassador that Egypt would not object to 
Syria joining Iraq or Jordan “as long as 
there was public support for the policy.” 
This was an astounding position to take, 
since it meant Egypt's endorsement of the 
Fertile Crescent scheme which had been the 
heart's desire of the Hashemite dynasty- 
However, before the year was up, Nasser 's 
views had changed. His hope of winning 
over Nuri al-Said by smiles did not work. 
On the contrary, under Nuri al-Said’s leader- 
ship, Iraq entered into talks with Turkey 
and Britain which eventually resulted in 
the Baghdad Pact of 1955. Four days after 
Iraq had entered into an agreement with 
Turkey which led to the pact, Nasser gave 
the signal for an unprecedented pro 
attack against Nuri al-Said, and the Iraqi 
government which he represented was over- 
thrown. 

He described Nuri el-Said as a collabora 
tionist and symbol of the old regime ot 
oppression and corruption. By such tactics 
Nasser was able to incite wide masses of th® 
Arab people and to distract his own people 
from their pressing problems. This made it 
possible for Nasser to embark on a bolder 
and more aggressive foreign policy. It was 
then that Nasser began to reactivate the 
Arab League as a means of isolating Trad 
and carrying out Nasser’s policies throug 
the area. 


“DEMOCRATIZING” THE LEAGUE 


Nasser has tried in every possible way to 
polish up the Arab League so that it will 
appear as the shining symbol or 
unity.“ Membership in the League has 
been broadened although it still does not 
cover all of the Arab areas. Lately, the 
Secretary General of the League has tried 
very hard to win over Tunisia to participat® 
in the League's work. Thus, Nasser’s chief 
delegate at Casablanca proposed that the 
League's council quash the resolution bY 
which the League last October (1958) con- 
demned Tunisia for its dispute with Catro. 
These gestures have not impressed Presl 
dent Bourguiba who has been one 
Nasser's favorite whipping boys. Bourguiba 
knows that Cairo is still the headquarters 
of forces that are striving to subvert the 
Tunisian Government. 
THE LEAGUE'S “NEUTRALITY” 

In this connection it is noteworthy that 
both, Tunisia and Iraq, have avoided pe- 
ticipation in the League's work for 
time. It is obvious to them as it is to any 
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Student of the League's operations, that it 
is in essence an instrument of Nasser’s 
boundiess ambitions. The Secretary Gen- 
€ral of the League told the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor (October 14, 1959): “I chal- 
lenge anyone to mention a single instance 
in which the organization has not been 
Strictly neutral and impartial.” Mr. Has- 
Sung must have made this declaration 
With tongue in cheek. According to article 
8 of the League's constitution, every mem- 
ber state is pledged to respect the forms of 
Government prevailing in the other Arab 
Countries and to abstain from any actions 
ted to change them. 

Yet, it is a notorious fact that the Nasser 
tegime has systematically violated the spirit 
and letter of this article. Nasser has insti- 
Gated assassination and revolt in the other 
Arab countries, His agents and propaganda 
Mouthpieces are constantly striving to 
Undermine Arab goyernments which refuse 
to kowtow to him. Practically every coun- 
try in the Arab League itself has been vic- 
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VIEWS ON THE LEAGUE 
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n for each other. Without that mutual 
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Would never have been born. The 
t the league has now failed utterly 
respect is perhaps the most con- 
Proof of its subservience to Egyptian 
The subordinate relationship of the 
League to the Nasser regime was de- 
by the Lebanese newspaper Al-Ahrar 
te that the Arab people “rejoice at 
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towarg antrat to the prevailing attitude 
are the league and its mentor. Here 
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Ordan daily newspaper Falastin“ 
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succeed in its mission and did not 
Psat panen to the Arab peoples. 
y of its founding it became a 
— for idlers and dervishes who live at 
Nang Of the Arab peoples and are fi- 
Pillars by them. When worms devour the 
it, ana Win Dullding it is best to destroy 
decay mla is the case with regard to the 
the ae Lengue, It is therefore fitting that 
as an te of March 22 be observed each year 
League ang cy of lamentations ee 
not as a ‘esti ve 
(March 22, 1086. day of 1 
Yehye Ha: 
Tene dn “Falastin”: “Tt is better that the 
© should mourn itself, It is over 10 
now that the League talks about 
What did the Arabs of Pales- 
by this? The League should leave 
ot alone and not use their sad 
„Ar, alle exhibition” (April 4, 1958). 
start = the Egyptian revolution and the 
the struggle between Cairo and 
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Baghdad, the League gradually turned into 
an Egyptian tool. The chorus of opponents 
to this phenomenon spread from North 
Africa to Jordan and Iraq, and the demand 
was raised that the League’s seat be trans- 
ferred from Cairo to a neutral Arab capital 
such as Beirut or eee soe that sas 
t of Secre Gen ven, on oc- 
ere to 5 from another Arab 
country (than Egypt)” (“Al-Hayat,” Beirut 
daily, August 9, 1959). 
Thus, it is clear that “Arab unity” finds 
no solid basis in the Arab League. 


Civil Rights 
SPEECH 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill H.R. 8601 to enforce 
constitutional rights, and for other purposes. 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I regret 
that this civil rights uana before us 
so stra: the rule of germaneness as 
to be e to strengthen by 
amendment. 

I am the author and sponsor of a num- 
ber of bills which I believe should be in- 
cluded in this measure and which this 
Congress should have an opportunity to 
at least consider. I will briefly list 


em: 
ek. $51: An omnibus civil rights bill 
to protect the right of individuals to be 
free from discrimination or segregation 
by reason of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin in housing, employment, 
education and political participation. 

H.R. 352: Permits Attorney General to 
initiate in the name of the United States 
civil actions to prevent conspiracies 
which interfere with civil rights of any 


person. 
H.R. 353: Federal Antilynching Act 
for the protection of all persons from 


lynching. 

H.R. 354: To prohibit discrimination 
in employment because of race, color, 
religion, national origin, or ancestry. 

H.R. 500: To prohibit the shipment of 
explosives in interstate or foreign com- 
merce for the purpose of endangering 
lives or illegally destroying property. 

H.R. 501: To prohibit the use of Gov- 
ernment property by any organization 
practicing 5 on the basis of 
race, creed, or color. 

H.R. 4261: To amend the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 to make the Commission on 
Civil Rights a permanent agency of the 
United States and to broaden the duties 
of the commission. 2 

H.R. 9318: To establish an agency of 
the legislative branch of the Federal 
Government authorized to conduet the 
elections of Members of Senate and 

House of Representatives. 
eines measures should be included in 
the bill. They would be of enormous as- 
sistance in punane full equality to 
of our ple everywhere. 
—1 3 RIY intended to offer amend- 
ments to this bill substantially identical 
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to my bill H.R. 500 which outlaws trans- 
portation of explosives in interstate com- 
merce to injure or destroy person or 
property of another. This would raise 
a presumption that explosives so trans- 
ported were shipped in interstate com- 
merce and permit Federal authorities to 
enter and assist State officers to appre- 
hend and punish those guilty of the 
bombings of churches, schools and places 
of business and residence. This amend- 
ment was offered with my support by 
& member of the Judiciary Committee. 
I regret that it was not adopted. I had 
further intended to offer an amendment 
outlawing lynching as provided by my 
bill H.R. 353, but after careful study of 
the House rules find such an amendment 
would not be germane to the legislation 
now pending and so would be stricken 
on a point of order. 

I am also sorry that the provisions of 
former title III. identical to my bill H.R, 
352, offered by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CELLER] were stricken on a 
point of order. Adoption of this lan- 
guage would have enabled the Attorney 
General to institute civil proceedings to 
protect any right guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution. 

It is interesting to note that day after 
day we have heard Members of this body 
Point out the almost unanimous support 
for every citizen having the right to vote. 
Yet we have observed strong opposition 
to effective legislation which would have 
permitted vigorous Federal action to 
effectuate that high purpose. 

I supported the provisions to estab- 
lish a system of Federal enrollment offi- 
cers where necessary to act to guarantee 
citizens in their right to vote where there 
has been a pattern or practice denying 
that right because of race or color. 

In my view that provision is superior 
to the voting referee proposal which 
raises certain constitutional questions. 
I will however support the voting referee 
proposal although I regard it as less 
Suited to the purpose. The enrollment 
officer provision would be vastly more 
effective in guaranteeing citizens their 
right to vote. It would not require citi- 
zens to, in effect, run the gauntlet before 
they could properly secure their voting 
rights and would be available on a find- 
ing either by the courts or by the Civil 
Rights Commission that a pattern or 
practice of denial of right to vote existed 
because of race or color. 

The need for effective action in this 
is obvious. Father Theodore Hesburgh, 
president of Notre Dame University, and 
a member of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion, at a civil rights conference at that 
great school recently, in which I partic- 
ipated, told of “literally millions of peo- 
ple qualified to vote who are not able 
to vote.” Father Hesburgh went on to 
tell of these disfranchised millions who 
are veterans of long wartime service, 
lawyers, doctors, ministers, doctors of 
philosophy, college presidents, college 
graduates, all taxpayers and many of 
them property owners, whose only real 
disqualification is that the community 
in which they reside prevents Negro suf- 
frage by many subtle and direct ways. 
For example, there were some 214,213 
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Negro citizens living in 57 counties with- 

out a single registered Negro voter. 

The full report of the Civil Rights 
Commission is replete with numerous 
examples to convince even the most 
skeptical that American citizens are be- 
ing denied participation because of race 
or color in the voting process which is so 
indispensable to real democracy. 

I have been greatly concerned over 
the inability of Americans to solve prob- 
lems of living together peacefully, and 
sharing the benefits of living in our 
great democracy without racial discrim- 
ination. For this reason I was one of 
the sponsors and the third signer among 
the more than 200 Members of the House 
who signed the discharge petition which 
compelled the Rules Committee to bring 
this matter to the floor. This problem 
must be solved by all right thinking men 
working together, but legislation is des- 
perately needed to establish a climate 
in which the great principle of equal- 
ity may grow and prosper. It must be 
faced vigorously on all levels of gov- 
ernment; judicial, legislative, and ex- 
ecutive. 

We must learn to live together and 
to recognize a man for his individual 
worth and not for the color of his skin. 

The bill before us with the amend- 
ments included on the floor is by no 
means as strong as I would like to see it, 
Tf it is vigorously and properly enforced 
I am hopeful that it will result in prog- 
ress in this field of human rights. Cer- 
tainly the Attorney General and Presi- 
dent will have no excuse but to act 
vigorously and use the process of law 
now being enacted to carry out the real 
intention of the Constitution, 

I pledge my unwavering support and 
continued vigorous efforts in behalf of 
oe and strong civil rights legisla- 

on. 

Under unanimous consent I insert in 
the Recorp at this point my two state- 
ments on civil rights legislation before 
the House Committee on the Judiciary 
during the hearings held in the Ist ses- 
sion of the 86th Congress: 

STATEMENT OF HoN. JOHN D. DINGELL, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
15TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE STATE 
or MICHIGAN 
Mr. DINGELL, I am a member of another 

committee which is meeting this morning 

and although I would like to talk longer 
before you here I will have to be a bit brief, 

Mr. Chairman. 


I have never known a man for whom I 
have had more respect and regard than the 
outstanding chairman of the great Commit - 
tee on the Judiciary of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I would like to say that many of 
these bills proposed have a great deal of 
merit. I would like to associate myself with 
the chairman of the distinguished commit- 
tee and urge enactment of his bill which 
I feel would be a great deal stronger and 
which would offer a great deal more advance, 
much faster than the administration's pro- 
posal offered by our distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCCULLOCH]. 
I want to say that any civil rights legislation 
if it be worthwhile and if it offers any con- 
crete progress of course would be in the pub- 
Ue interest. I think we should not waste 
our time, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, in reporting out a piece of 
civil rights legislation which offers less than 
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a long stride forward in this particular fleld. 
I am sure the members of the committee are 
well familiar with the bills which are already 
pending. I would like to comment briefly 
on two of them, Mr. Chairman, and to let 
my written statement apply to the others. 

The first that I wish to refer to is the bill 
which would amend the Civil Rights Act of 
1957 to make the Civil Rights Commission a 
permanent agency of the United States and 
to broaden the duties of the Congress to 
include investigation of all civil rights any- 
where. This bill is numbered H.R, 4261. It 
is my feeling, Mr. Chairman, that the Civil 
Rights Commission has been balked, blocked, 
delayed, harassed, and hampered by those 
who oppose its purposes and principles and 
who seek to narrow and limit its endeavor. 
Unfortunately Congress in its wisdom did 
not give sufficient thought to the problems 
that this Civil Rights Commission would 
meet when it first enacted legislation creat- 
ing this Commission. The result was that 
the Commission has not been able to ac- 
complish a great deal other than to make 
us aware of one basic fact which I think 
we all knew, that many of our citizens are 
being denied the right to vote in many parts 
of this great country and that there are 
many who are using all efforts to deny the 
Federal Government its right and its respon- 
sibility to see to it that its citizens are per- 
mitted to vote without regard to race, creed, 
color, or ancestry. 

I would like to urge, Mr. Chairman, that 
if the life of the Civil Rights Commission is 
to be extended that it should be extended 
indefinitely. I would further urge that the 
Civil Rights Commission be permitted to 
extend and to broaden its field to include 
all civil rights. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sponsor of another 
piece of legislation which I think this com- 
mittee should very well consider, and that is 
H.R. 352. This would authorize the At- 
torney General to institute on behalf of and 
at the cost of the United States a civil 
action in equity for preventive relief when- 
ever any acts have been committed which 
would give rise to a cause of action under 
section 1980 of the Revised Statutes. This 
would literally authorize the Attorney Gen- 
eral to take any action to secure any rights 
protected and teed by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States on behalf of any 
individual or group of individuals. This 
section 3 of the administration’s recom- 
mendation previously when it was in Con- 
gress was reduced and narrowed in the Sen- 
ate of the United States. I think if we pass 
this particular measure or a substantially 
similar measure we will find that this will 
be a tremendous step forward. 

Mr. McCuttocn, Mr. Chairman, would the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. Drncetu. I would be glad to. 

The CHARMAN. Mr. MCCULLOCH. 

Mr. McCuLLocH. Does the witness feel 
that there is any different attitude on this 
very controversial matter than there was 
when the House adopted it in effect last 
year or the year before? 

Mr. DINGELL, I do not feel that there is 
any less need for a piece of legislation of 
this sort. I think certainly the House has 
established a very fine precedent in having 
adopted a piece of legislation of this sort. 
I know it is not included in the President’s 
recommendation. I think it is an oversight 
since he said this is a good thing once be- 
Tore, and I don’t think he would change his 
attitude on a matter so basic and important, 
nor do I feel any Member of this Congress 
who had previously voted for a matter of 
this sort could or should change his position. 
I am trying to answer the question, I want 
the gentleman to know. If the gentleman 
wants to ask me more questions or different 
questions or to elucidate on his question 


further I will be delighted to do level 
best to do It. ai 
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Mr. McCuLLocH. I think that the answer 
up to this point has been clearly responsive 
to the question and I thank the witness very 
much. I interrupted when I thought the 
answer had been made, for the purpose of 
making this friendly comment. I think the 
gentleman will recall that a number of us 
on this subcommittee gave the best we had 
during one of the most difficult times we 
had in the House within my time when the 
title in question was enacted. 

Mr. DINGELL, I would certainly like to com- 
pliment the gentleman on his vigorous ef- 
forts on behalf of this proposal during the 
last session. I am very well aware of his 
efforts and on behalf of the people of my 
district I want to thank and commend the 
gentleman. I want to express high regard 
for him. 

Mr. McCuttocn. And if I may go on, of 
course the gentleman knows the unhappy 
experience that was had after that time, when 
the bill was finally enacted by both Houses 
of the Congress and that title was not in- 
cluded. It has been my feeling that some- 
times the only way that any progress can be 
made is by moderation and compromise and 
give and take and I have never thought that 
it served a useful purpose, if I can para- 
phrase a famous statement, to march them 
up the hill and march them down again. 
That is the reason I pursued this. I cannot 
speak for the President on this particular 
matter in any way whatsoever, but the ex- 
perience that we had last time has left its 
effect on a number of people who marched 
up the hill and marched down again. 

The CHAmMAN,. I would like to look upon 
it in a little different way, if I may. We 
should place in any kind of a bill that we 
present to the House as strong as possible a 
civil rights plan as we can muster up or con- 
jure up. We may not be able to get all we 
want, but you know the Indians used to 
shoot at the moon with their arrows. They 
knew they could never hit the moon but 
they thereby became expert arrow shooters. 

Now, we don't care what the Senate may 
do. We passed title ITL which is to my mind 
a very important segment of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 which I might modestly say bears 
my name. The Senate saw fit to delete title 
III. As far as I understood the administra- 
tion approved title III and now I don't think 
it was mere oversight. I think it was delib- 
erate for reasons best known to the adminis- 
tration and title III has been eliminated from 
the administration program. I am sorry 
about this, but I will do all I can to rein- 
state title III or something like it in the 
bill before us, the bill we will endeavor to 
present to the House. The House passed it 
in 1957, and there is no reason we cannot 
pass it again and I repeat the responsibility 
for taking it out, if they wish to take it out, 
lies with the Senate. 

Mr. DINGELL. I would like to agree with 
the chairman and disagree with my distin- 
guished colleague from Ohio. I feel that 
moderation entailed progress in the law and 
that there should not be vindictive action. 
Moderation certainly includes respect of the 
law, and must include progress to 
equal rights for all. As the distinguished 
chairman said, shooting high is a necessary 
aspect of achieving success. If you shoot 
to be President of the United States you will 
rise high. If you shoot merely to become 
a streetsweeper—and I do mot demean that 
particular profession—you will not neces- 
sarily reach higher than being a street- 
sweeper. 

I think in this we should approach it with 
an awareness that section 3 wus and is now 
good for America. It is my hope we will 
give the Senate a good, strong piece of leg- 
islation. Then if they want to weaken it 
or water it down, that of course is the Sen- 
ate’s prerogative. We will have the satis- 
faction of knowing that we in the House of 
Representatives have done the level best we 
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could. I once heard a saying that it is not 
I don't 


erate. The President in one of his press 
Conferences said it was a very moderate 
thing. It substituted for criminal penalties 
the gentle and mild persuasion and of equity 
aoe the mild, compulsive effect and the un- 

which we find in equity as op- 
Posed to the harsh and perhaps vindictive 
zurtagtetten : we see in a court of criminal 

ction. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to direct my- 
ser to a bill of mine, H.R. 500, which would 
8 the transportation of explosives in 

terstate commerce for the purpose of de- 
2 or injuring the person or property 

another without his consent. You will 
Rote, Mr. Chairman, that this is a good deal 
tha: than some of the other legislation 
It t has been introduced on the same point. 
applies to injury or destruction of the 
or property of another, which is a 
good deal broader than just churches or 
Schools, For every bombing of a church or 
School there have been 15 or 20, and per- 
haps even 50 or 100, bombings of homes, 
Private residences, and so forth. 

You will note, Mr. Chairman, that this 
— piece of legislation is bottomed 
k the interstate commerce clause. We have 
ene judicial tradition on this particular 

ject, You will note the Lindbergh law 
has been discussed this morning. We 

also include under the Federal power the 
from one State to another to avoid 
testifying or to escape criminal prosecution. 
e include the carrying of a stolen automo- 
e, or other stolen property, across the 
te line. We also have the well-known 
Act which affects the transportation of 
Sertain other objects in interstate commerce, 
2 is an adequate basis in judicial tradi- 
g for this particular piece of legislation. 
ot Would say that we add to this provision 
the bill of Mr. Mecvrrocm which would 
the t in a still more complete proposal in 

t we would attack both the carriage of 

dree o osiyo in interstate commerce and the 

ing in interstate commerce after having 

dk tted the act of destroying the persón 
a Property of another in one State. 

lates Mr. Chairman, I do want to congratu- 

the members of the committee and your- 

for for this early hearing, to commend you 

Sang ae interest in this most important sub- 

m I want to express to you on behalf of 

hans and my people back home the sincere 

that this committee will report out a 

We and vigorous piece of legislation, that 

8 not temporize or be concerned with 

— that the Senate may vote down a 

or 1 or that it win be watered 
ave not doubt that the bill will 
be watered down in the ordinary course of 

ue in the House and the Senate, and I 

d say that this is all the more reason 

y we should at this initial stage report out 

to and vigorous legislation. We seek 

Secure a piece of legislation which will 
wil} the rights of all people and which 

include progress for all of us within the 

Sarig ork of the eee 

The CramMan. Mr, MLER, 

m r. MILLER, Mr. DINGELL, I was interested 

Perches comments concerning H.R.352 and 

mie legislation that you said was very 

Sead oe it substituted milder pro- 
ô 3 
correct? criminal provisions; is that 
Mr. DINGELL, Yes, 


Pepi Miter. In previous bills which the 
th Fic Considered it did not substitute 
Th ae Provisions for the criminal statutes, 
ee no criminal statutes. We already 
ail criminal statutes on the books that 
T all these things. This injunctive pro- 
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vision was an addition thereto and not a 

substitute therefore. 

Mr. DINGELL. Perhaps I gave the wrong 
impression. I would agree with the gentle- 
man, and I do not urge the repeal of any 
existing Federal criminal statutes. Our Fed- 
eral criminal statutes on this subject, in- 
cluding those passed in the last civil rights 
bill of the last Congress, have been found to 
be sadly wanting in protecting the rights of 
all of our people. I do not see that the pas- 
age of H.R.352 or any other similar legisla- 
tion would result in a complete cure to the 
problem of securing full equality for all the 
people of our country that we face today, 
but it is a more lenient and a more gentle 
form of persuasion than the criminal proc- 
esses which might be available but which 
our experience indicates would not be avail- 
able under our existing criminal statutes. 

I am sure that the gentleman will recall 
that the really strong civil rights statutes 
were either repealed or held unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court for one reason 
or another back in the 1870's and 1880's, 
and even the really strong codes which we 
had on the subject of civil rights have been 
eroded away except to Include a few statutes 
today which are virtually unworkable. 

The CmamMan. Any other questions? We 
are obliged to you, Mr, DINGELL, for a very 
interesting statement. 

Mr. DINGELL, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Thank you very much. 

TESTIMONY OF THE HONORABLE JoHN D. 
DINGELL, 15TH DISTRICT OP MICHIGAN, BE- 
FORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDI- 
CIARY AT THE HEARINGS ON CIVIL RIGHTS 
LEGISLATION ON Marcy 5, 1959 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, I want to thank you for the honor 
and privilege of being here today to testify 
on the very important subject of civil rights 
legislation. I want to congratulate and 
commend the distinguished and able chair- 
man of this committee for his long record as 
an outstanding civic libertarian, well known 
for his sincere espousal of the cause of full 
equality for all Americans, no matter what 
their race or religious affiliations. 

My statement today will be brief. I am 
sure we all recognize that inherent in the 
Judeo-Christian religion is the concept that 
we are all children of God and are all created 
in His image. This is inherent in both the 
New Testament and the Old Testament. 

In like manner we read in the great doc- 
uments of American history that all men 
were created equal. The language of the 
Declaration of Independence is quite explicit 
on this and it reads as follows: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

We are all well familiar with the language 
of articles XI, XIII. XIV, and XV of the 
Constitution, and most specifically, the lan- 
guage of article XIV and its due process 
clause which reads no State shall make or 
enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States; nor shall any State deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property with- 
out due process of law; mor deny any per- 
son. within its jurisdiction the equal protec- 
tion of the laws.” Article XV provides “the 
right of citizens of the United States to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude.” The amendment further provides 
that “Congress shall have the power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legislation.” 

These general principles are basic to all of 
the beliefs which we have in this country. 
Citizens from many lands have come here in 
search of freedom which they were denied in 
their country of origin. In the orderly 
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course of time many of these citizens have 
found this freedom. Yet each group has 
found certain discriminations waiting on its 
arrival. 

The Trish and the Germans of the 1850's 
found signs saying no Irish or Germans 
need apply. These and other races found 
discrimination placed against them on their 
arirval. With the passage of history we have 
found them to be among our most indus- 
trious and worthwhile citizens. Indeed we 
are proud both of people whose forebears 
came from these lands and of the contribu- 
tions which they have made to our beloved 
America. 

No less proud are we of the contributions 
of the others who came; the Poles, the Serbs, 
the Czechs and the hundred and one other 
nationality groups who have contributed to 
our growth, progress and to our defense of 
our liberties in time of war. 

All of us, Mr. Chairman, recognize that 
real liberty in this country is not shared by 
all of us to the fullest degree. 

Discrimination of all sorts, subtle and 
otherwise, still besets citizens of almost 
every racial and religious background in one 
part or another of our land. No part of 
America is truly free of this cancerous 
growth. 

So long as this exists we must recognize 
that no man or woman in America is com- 
pletely free, regardless of the color of his 
skin or his religious affiliation, 

For this reason I have introduced legisla- 
tion on the general subject of civil rights. 
I prefer to call it human rights. I will refer 
to them by number and briefly detail what 
they do. It is my hope that this committee 
will out one or the other of these 
bills or all of them, if possible. 

Certainly, the very least that this commit- 
tee and this can do will be to con- 
tinue progress in the fields of human rela- 
tions by bringing out vigorous civil rights 
legislation. 

By number, my bills are as follows: 

H.R.351: An omnibus civil rights bill to 
outlaw lynching, segregation in housing and 
transportation, to establish a code of fair 
employment practices and a Federal Fair 
Employment Practices Commission. This 
bill also outlaws the poll tax and strengthens 
existing Federal civil rights statutes in a 
number of other ways. 

H.R. 352: A bill to authorize the Attorney 
General to institute on behalf of and at the 
cost of the United States a civil action for 
preventive relief whenever any acts have 
been committed which would give rise to a 
cause of action under section 1980 of the 
Revised Statutes. 

This bill would authorize the Attorney 
General to institute on behalf of and at the 
cost of the United States a proceeding for 
injunctive relief in the name of any citizen 
whose rights under Federal law or the Con- 
stitution are being abridged by any indi- 
vidual or group. 

This is a very mild piece of legislation. 
It has already been included in the recom- 
mendations of the President under a pre- 
vious Congress and was included under one 
of the so-called administration civil rights 
bills earlier. That bill, however, was modi- 
fied and so-called section 3 was narrowed 
and limited only to the right to vote. It. 
would substitute for criminal penalties the 
suasion of courts of equity and their milder 
compulsive powers, which could better han- 
dle complex problems of human relations 
inyolving intense emofions. 

H.R. 353: This bill outlaws lynching or 
violence which injures, kills or maims its 
victims where used to terrorize and intimi- 
date or harass members of religious or racial 
groups to prevent them from free exercise 
of rights guaranteed by the Constitution and 
laws of the United States. 

H.R. 354: This bill is a compulsory Federal 
Fair Employment Practices Act. Its purpose 
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is to guarantee that a man shall be entitled 
to work for a living and to rise consistent 
with his ability. Its economic purpose is to 
outlaw racial discrimination which is a tre- 
mendous economic waste, computed by some 
to cost Americans billions of dollars a year. 

H.R. 4261: A bill to amend the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 to make the Civil Rights Com- 
mission a permanent agency of the United 
States and to broaden the duties of the 
Commission to include the investigation of 
all civil rights anywhere. 

In addition to these pieces of legislation 
I have introduced a bill, H.R. 500, to outlaw 
transportation of explosives in interstate 
commerce for the purpose of destroying or 
injuring the person or property of another 
without his consent. 

This bill is aimed at the protection of all 
citizens. Its purpose is to see to it that 
the bombing and harassment of harmless 
and ofttimes helpless citizens throughout 
this country, churches, homes, and schools 
will be matters of Federal concern. Under 
this bill the Federal Government may enter 
the scene immediately after destruction of 
property or person by explosives on the pre- 
sumption that such explosives were trans- 

in interstate commerce. It is such 
transportation that is criminal under the 
bill which is an exercise of the interstate 
commerce power and strikes at all those who 
seek to harass and intimidate our citizens by 
bombing because of their activities on behalf 
of full equality or because of their racial or 
religious background, 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly hope that this 
committee under your able leadership will 
report out some workable civil rights legis- 
lation to continue the progress that we be- 
gan during the last session of Congress with 
the passage of the civil rights bill of the 
85th Congress. 

To do less would be to stagnate and to 
pass up an opportunity for real advance- 
ment in one of the most important flelds 
of citizenship. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you very much for 
the opportunity to be here today. 


Behind the Beard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from 
the Houston Post of March 17, which 
gives the views of a Catholic priest on 
the horrible situation in Cuba: 

BEHIND THE Bearp—Priest BELIEVES CUBA 
MERELY "TRADED BUTCHERS” IN REVOLT 
(By Joseph Martin and Phil Santora) 
Father Juan Ramon O'Farrill has heard 

the last whispered confessions of at least 15 

men sent to the wall“ to face Castro firing 

squads. He has accompanied the condemned 
along the “last mile” of dark corridors, try- 
ing to soothe their troubled minds with 
mere words, reciting the Litany up to the 
moment when his words were drowned out 

in the rattle of gunfire, y 
The experience has scarred him—eyen 

more so than the executions conducted by 

former Dictator Fulgencio Batista, because 

Father O'Farrill is one of the many men 
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who belleved that Fidel Castro was the an- 
swer to Cuba’s problems. 

He has been thoroughly disillusioned. He 
has seen men condemned to die with little 


or no evidence of guilt against them. He 


has seen prisoners suffer cruel mental tor- 
tures in sadistic “execution rehearsals.” 

He says of Castro, whom he once followed: 
“Fidel is a magician, a master of simulation, 
of pretense, He says one thing today and 
the opposite tomorrow. He is a great actor. 
His ego has no limits and his cruelty has 
no limits, Compared to him, Batista was a 
benevolent man filled with understanding.” 

The 5-foot-6, brown-haired, brown-eyed 
priest was born on O'Farrill Street in Ha- 
vana 43 years ago. The street is named 
for his grandfather, who fought with Jose 
Marti in the war against Spain. The little 
priest’s father, also Juan Ramon O’Farrill, 
was a distinguished officer in the Cuban 
Army. 

He was educated in Cuba and Paris and 
ordained in 1945 in the province of Cien- 
fuegos. 

During the Batista regime, Father O'Farrill 
was accused of secreting arms for Castro. He 
was taken into custody by the infamous 
Esteban Ventura, of the fifth precinct, and 
brutally beaten. Ventura’s men smashed his 
ribs with rifle butts and partly destroyed 
the hearing in his left ear during a 9-hour 
grilling. 

The youthful-looking cleric was forced into 
exile in Miami. On January 6, 1959, a few 
days after Castro's successful revolt, he ob- 
tained permission to go back to Cuba and 
visit the prisons to console and bring spiritual 
peace to the condemned men. 


CRUELTY WAS SICKENING 


“The Castro people thought I would ob- 
tain evidence against Batista followers,” said 
Father O'Farrill, “but I refused to use my 
priest’s robes for such purposes. My visits 
to the cells of the condemned, the kangaroo 
courts that passed capricious judgment on 
political prisoners, the cruelties and the utter 
disregard for human life and human rights 
sickened me. 

“The Fidelistas became masters of the 
sadistic tricks. One of these was to tell con- 
demned men they had been pardoned, that 
the president had signed their release from 
prison. While they were still rejoicing over 
the good news; an American, Herman Marks, 
would show up and tell them they were 
doomed to die.” 

Herman Marks is typical of the blood- 
thirsty Castro regime—the group that iron- 
ically came into power because Cubans were 
sick of being subjected to Batista’s 
butcheries. 

His police record includes 32 arrests on 
charges ranging from drunkenness, vagrancy, 
and assault to auto theft, draft-dodging and 
rape. Born in Milwaukee, Marks cut quite 
a criminal path for himself. In 1938, he 
escaped from a Wisconsin reform school. 
In 1946, he got away from an Ohio jail and 
1950 from a California industrial farm. 

He did 34% years in the Wisconsin State 
Prison for raping a 17-year-old girl. Warden 
C. Burke remembers him as a “real stinker.” 

The 38-year-old soldier of fortune has a 
flair for the dramatic. On his left arm he 
wears a tattooed double heart inscribed 
“Love, Nellie.“ On his right arm is an 8-inch 
snake coiled about a dagger stuck through 
the top of a skull with the motto, “Death 
Before Dishonor.” 

And death is what Herman Marks has 
been dealing in; he has given the “ready, 
aim, fire“ orders to more than 200 firing 
Squads. He joined the Castro forces in the 
Sierra Maestra in December 1957, and has 
admitted executing as many as 11 men in 


a single night. He lost his job as executioner 
recently. 
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CASTRO BROKE PROMISE 


“Many times in the final moments of 
truth, the condemned pleaded their inno- 
cence,” recalls Father O'Farrill, “but these 
last words cannot be told, nor can the men 
be identified, because of the sacredness of 
the confessional, But there are some I can 
talk about.” 

Reinaldo Baro Merodio, for instance. 

Reinaldo was 22, one of the hundreds of 
Batista soldiers thrown into jail by Castro 
after the successful revolt. Castro had prom- 
ised Gen. Eulogio Cantillo, head of the 
Batista forces, that he would not prosecute 
soldiers unless they had committed crimes 
of terrorism. 

He ratified this promise in a speech in 
Santiago de Cuba on January 1, 1959. He 
repeated it in a speech at Columbia Barracks 
on January 28. It turned out to be a clear- 
cut betrayal; he was in this way able to 
win over the army. 

“Reinaldo’s only crime was that he had 
been a soldier, and at his age not a soldier 
for very long,” said Father O'Farrill. 

“His trial was conducted at night. I asked 
to be present and permission was denied. 
At 2:30 a.m. the trial was adjourned and he 
was taken to his cell. I presumed it would 
go on the next day and was about to leave 
when I overheard a group of officers say: 
‘Che Guevara has given a personal order that 
this man must be executed right now.’ 

“I went to Duque Estrada, in charge of the 
tribunal, and asked him for the written 
sentence. He said the command came from 
El Che and what else did I need? He said 
there was nothing we could do, I asked per- 
mission to go to Reinaldo and break the news 
and give him absolution. 

“He replied that he had no authorization 
to allow me in Reinaldo's cell. I told him he 
would have to arrest me if he wanted to 
keep me out and finally I was allowed to go. 

“He (Reinaldo) could see in my face that 
I was bringing bad news. I started talking 
about religion, about the life after life. He 
began weeping and hugged me like a child. 
Then, feverishly, he began to put his cell 
in order, 

“He gave his cellmate his belongings— 
sheet, towel, a bottle of medicine, shoes and 
shirts. It was May 4, about 3:45 am. It 
wasn't raining and the stars were out. He 
shook hands with the eight men in the ad- 
joining cells and told them, ‘I hope you have 
better luck than I did,’ 

“SOLDIER MURDERED 


“He left a gold watch for his mother. They 
had put handcuffs on him and now four 
bearded soldiers came for him. I walked by 
his side. Herman Marks was on the other 
side as we went down the dark corridors- 
The Cabana Fortress is a huge place and we 
had to take a car. 

“Reinaldo had stopped crying and was 
quite composed at this point. I recited the 
litany as we walked, then rode, to the exe- 
cution yard—‘help of the Christians, refuge 
of sinners, mother of consolation, mother of 
mercy.’ 

“The beacon from Morro Castle was splash- 
ing light and in the car Reinaldo alone gave 
the answer to the litany— pray for us.’ 

“We could see the huge Cristo de Havans 
in the rays of the beacon and I told Reinaldo 
that Christ is the only one who can pene- 
trate the human soul. He replied ‘for what. 
Father, if this Christ is made of stone it 
is useless—in a few minutes I'll present my- 
self to the true Christ.’ 

“We stopped at the courtyard. The wall 
was stained with the blood of countless oth- 
ers who had gone to their deaths. The fire 
ing squad was ready. I had heard his con- 
fession and I asked him if he had any last 
words, He said: ‘Padre, I forgive them and 
I only hope my blood is the last to be shed” 
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“There was no blindfold. He stood there 
With his hands in handcuffs. I turned my 
face and didn’t look again until I heard the 
shots. I turned just in time to see him leap 
convulsively into the air, He fell with his 
Tace on the ground. 

“Marks gave him the coup de grace.” 

MENTAL TORTURE USED 

Reinaldo was the last man Father O'Far- 
rill ever visited in prison, Permission was 
withdrawn for the clergyman to console the 
Prisoners, 

On one occasion, before the Reinaldo inci- 
dent, one of the political prisoners was taken 
dut shortly before dawn, placed in front of 
the firing squad and “shot” in a mock execu- 
tion in which blanks were used. 

“They might as well have used teal bul- 
lets," said Father O'Farrill. He was more 

than alive when they brought him back. 
Later, they really did execute him.” 

A sample of the mental torture undergone 

by the prisoners is the case of Col. Rogelio 

„ & navy physician. He had been ac- 
Guitted by a revolutionary tribunal of having 
taken part in the Batista coup of 1952—but 
he was kept in jail. 

“They destroyed him little by little,” said 
Father O'Farrill. “I knew this man well. 

conduct was above reproach. He was 
a dedicated doctor. He had studied in the 
United States, 

“They kept him in a completely dark cell 
and they reversed his schedule so that he 
lost all track of time. His breakfast would 

served at midnight. They would send 
guards to insult him, break his spirit. 

“They would address him as Antonio Fer- 
nandez and kept repeating this until he 

believed he was Fernandez. Then 
they switched to other names. He lost all 
Sense of time and self-identification. 

“In 3 months he lost 25 pounds. They 
Wouldn't allow him to sleep—another Com- 
Munist trick. Finally, he went against the 
religion that had been a great part of his 
life. On March 18, 1959, he leaped to his 
death from the roof of the Morro prison.” 

The colonel’s son, Edgar Sopo Granda, 20, 
lives in Miami with his mother, Josefina, 41, 
and a sister, Mariella, He still refuses to 
believe that his father was a suicide. 

“I went to see Armando Lora, secretary of 
the Prime Minister,” said young Sopo, “and 
he got in touch with Comdr. Juan Casti- 
Relras, When I got to Castineiras’ office, he 
told me, ‘Let him rot in jail’ 

“He whipped a pamphlet my father had 
Written calling Castro a Communist out of 
his desk and repeated the threat of letting 
My father rot in jail. 

“Lora protested, Tou cannot do this, The 
man is free—acquitted. This man must be 
allowed his freedom.“ Castineiras told him, 
on 4s none of your business.“ That was 


“I was allowed to see my father, He told 
me to take care of my mother and sister. I 
Put my arms around him. His arm felt as 
u as a boy's under my touch. I said, 

erte, papi’ (chin up, keep strong). I 
never saw him alive again.” 
SNAPSHOT TREASURED 


Edgar Sopo treasures a snapshot his father 
sed gave him. It says on the back, “To 

far, my best friend, son of my heart, who 
Will surpass me in everything.” 

“There were no witnesses to his death,” 
2 Says, “and no one can tell me what my 
ather—who was in solitary confinement— 
ire doing on the roof of the prison. My 
ather was a very devout man, who said his 
He could not have committed 
Castro has eliminated others whom 


e did not 1 
ictima e ike. My father is another of his 
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In Memory of Franklin P. Adams 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep regret that we learn of the death 
of Franklin P. Adams. He was a great 
journalist, an entertaining critic, and a 
wise man. The country owes him a 
great debt, Whether we know it or not, 
his good works will long continue to in- 
fluence our thinking and our attitudes 
in ways. 

Under unanimous consent I will insert 
in the Record a brief review of Franklin 
Pierce Adams’ life and works from the 
New York Times of this morning: 

FRANKLIN P. Apams, COLUMNIST, 78, Dies 

Franklin P. Adams, the F.P.A, of many 
newspaper columns and the “Information 
Please” radio program, died last evening in 
the Lynwood Nursing Home, 306 West 102d 
Street, at the age of 78. He has suffered 
from arteriosclerosis for 5 years and been 
confined to the home for most of that time. 

Mr. Adams’ column, The Conning Tower, 
appeared successively in the New York Trib- 
une, the World, the New York Herald Tribune 
(successor to the Tribune) and the New York 
Evening Post (now the New York Post). He 
became an “Information Please” panelist in 
pera insurance agent with 1 year’s 
experience in a Chicago newspaper shop, 
Franklin Pierce Adams came to New York in 
1903 and for the next several decades 
pounded out a dally column of wit and wis- 
dom in verse and prose that endeared him 
CEC Se ee 

lis of his choice. 
G his later years Mr. Adams combined 
wit and erudition to win an enormous fol- 
lowing among radio and television audiences 
as one of the panelists of the program “In- 
formation Please.” Some of these programs, 
during which he and other experts answered 
questions on & 3 of subjects, were made 

vie shor 
1 alten intellectual descendant of 
Charles Sauart Calverly and Sir William Gil- 
bert, he spent a lifetime gently chiding the 
mispronouncers of English, the “Nice Nellies” 
of literature and all those other persons 
whose minor foibles made life irritating to 
the man who would quote Horace to a bus 
driver, 


Mr. Adams, whose utmost seriousness al- 


ways seemed like humor, was one of the 
better critics of the day. He sounded casual 
judgments on books in a once a week 
column and he was often borne out by 
subsequent acceptance on the part of the 
public, 

Newman Levy, with ‘his pert and imperti- 
nent ribbing of opera, ie ee 
“The Conning Tower.“ r many 
than the cynical thought possible, Mr. Adams 
kept alive the tradition started in Chicago 
by the late Eugene Field and Bert Leston 
Taylor (B. L. T.) of “A Line o’ Type or Two 
fame, and in Boston by the late Philip Hale, 
whose “As the World Wags” was one of the 
country’s earliest columns. 

ENDED AT THE POST IN 1941 
ter a lon) od on the World, F. P. A. 
Spie ika to ese Herald Tribune in 1931. 
He continued there until March 1937, For a 
time his work appeared in magazines and in 
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1938, he began his column again in the 
Post. He left in 1941. 

Mr. Adams was a native of Chicago, where 
he was born November 15, 1881, the son of 
Moses Adams and Clara Schlossman Adams, 
He attended public schools and the Armour 
Scientic Academy and was graduated from 
the latter in 1899. Then, for a little more 
than a year, he was a student at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

His first journalistic endeavors were with 
the old Chicago Journal, after which he 
somi a post with the old New York Evening 


F. P. A. changed titles and jobs in 1914 
when he took his erudition to the New York 
Tribune. His column there was known as 
“The Conning Tower” and it bore this title 
until the end. It was an editorial page 
feature of the Tribune until 1922, when Mr. 
Adams went over to the World. 

Each Saturday he turned his column into 
a diary. He called it The Diary of Our Own 
Samuel Pepys” and, written in the style of 
Pepys, it recounted many trivial things that 
Mr. Adams made seem important. 

But those he so often wrote or let his 
contributors write of minor affairs, Mr, 
Adams had high critical abilities. He was 
one of the first to discover merit in the 
writings of Ring Lardner, H. G. Wells, D. H. 
Lawrence, Somerset Maugham, Sinclair 
Lewis, and many others. 

Mr. Adams’ light verses and parodies were 
reprinted in the following books: 

“Tobogganing in Parnassus,” 1910; “In 
Other Words,” 1912; “By and Large,” 1914; 
“Weights and Measures,” 1917; “Something 
Else Again,” 1920; “Overset,” 1922; “So 
There,” 1922; “So Much velvet,“ 1924; “Half 
a Loaf,” 1927, and “Christopher Columbus,” 
1935. He also reprinted his Saturday morn- 
ing columns in “The Diary of Our Own 
Samuel Pepys,” published in 1935. 

In 1909, with the late O Henry, he wrote 
a musical comedy called “Lo,” and with 
Montague Glass, George Kaufman, 
Lardner and others he was a coauthor of 
The 49ers,” produced here at the Punch and 
Judy Theater in 1922. F 

Mr. Adams is survived by his widow, Mrs, 
Esther Sayles Root Adams; three sons, An= 
thony, Timothy, and Jonathan; a daughter, 
Miss Persephone Adams; a sister, Mrs. Abra- 
ham G. Schwab of Chicago and four grand- 
children. 

A funeral service will be held at the Frank 
E. Campbell Funeral Church, Madison, 
Avenue and 81st Street, at 1 p.m. tomorrow. 


You Can’t Do Business With Castro 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OH- 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the lead editorial from the Cin- 
cinnati Post and Times-Star of March 
7 on the subject, Lou Can't Do Business 
With Castro,” which I think is pertinent 
and true. 

The editorial follows: 

You CAN'T Do Business WITH CASTRO 

Fidel Castro's hysterical foaming at the 
mouth over the munitions explosion in Ha- 
vana Harbor can only be com with 
Adolf Hitler's when he told the world about 
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the Reichstag fire, or how the peaceful 
Danes, Dutch, or Czechs were threatening 
him. 

After saying that “a North American con- 
sul and military attaché” had tried to pre- 
vent him from buying arms, Castro shouted 
Saturday that “since they tried by diplo- 
matic means to prevent that arms be sold to 
us, we have the right to think they could 
have tried to prevent it by other means.” 

It is impossible to say precisely just who 
are included in Castro's pronoun “we” be- 
sides himself, but certainly no one questions 
the right of an idiot to float fantasies harm- 
lessly around in his own head. 

However, there is no doubt at all who 
Castro meant by “they.” He meant the 
United States. And granting even the 
pathological nature of Castro's compulsive 
television rantings, this outrageous charge 
by the head of a government cannot be ex- 
cused on the grounds of lost emotional 
control. 

Castro knew very well what he was saying, 
just as Hitler did. True, Castro’s libelous 
words did not specifically name the United 
States. He is too sleazily devious and cute 
for that. Tomorrow, like Abe Kabibble in 
the old comic strip, he can say, “I didn’t say 
Positively.“ 

Nevertheless, the fact is that this man 
coldbloodedly and falsely used a disaster that 
tragically took the lives of many of his 
countrymen to foment support for his crazy 
career as leading U.S. baiter in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

By now, there is no reason to blink at 
Castro's present basic policy. 

When the people of Cuba threw out 
Batista, the new provisional government— 
of which the 26th of July movement was a 
part—had the good wishes of the people of 
our country, of the U.S. press, which had 
consistently denounced Batista’s corruption 
prs Passage and of the U.S. Government 

But the multiparty coalition that, led 
by Castro, provisionally took over in Cuba 
after Batista fled no longer exists today. 

In one short year, all but one officer of 
ministerial rank have been booted out or 
forced to resign. Elections are further away 
than ever. But though there have been no 
elections, the boss is already on his second 
president. The first, chosen—said Castro— 
because he was honest, was fired for the 
same reason. The second is a docile party 
nonentity, who was in 1950 elected to the 
Camaguey city council on the Communist 
ticket. 

Today there are more men under arms 
than Batista had. Today criticism of the 
government is dangerous. Today, nobody 
dares ask for an accounting of anything the 
government does, or of the funds it collects. 
The big lie is routine government dogma, 

Thus, in one short year, has been lost the 
revolutionary reform that everyone hoped 
would reestablish representative govern- 
ment in Cuba. In charge today are a hand- 
ful of 26th of July political adventurers 
and the Communists who use them, busy 
launching a bread-and social wel- 
fare routine to hide their real aim. 

There is no indication that the Pied Piper 
leading this disaster at the microphone 
won't be around for some time, 
the economy of a rich, beautiful and 
friendly neighbor island, shooting up nearby 
countries and being a headache to our State 
Department. Indeed, he's already that. 

But there’s also no doubt how he will end. 
He will end just like his brethren—Hitler, 
Mussolini, Peron, Perez Jimenez, Rojas Pe- 
milla and all the rest. He has already man- 
aged to wreck more in a year than tyrant 
Batista did in a decade. 

Maybe even the maritime insurance peo- 
Ple have found out by now that you can’t 
do business with such people, and that un- 
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derwriting gun deliveries to Cuba is a bad 
risk. 


As to the Havana explosion itself, the 
saboteurs haye not come forward to give 
themselves a name. But they probably call 
themselves Cuban patriots, and they prob- 
ably are, 


Share Automation Gains, Avoid Strikes, 
Kaiser Tells Employers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mr. Henry J. Kaiser, Jr., made a 
speech before the Los Angeles Rotary 
Club on March 1, 1960, in which he dis- 
cussed the relationship between manage- 
ment and labor. 

The Kaiser company has always been 
one of the first to adopt liberal forthright 
labor policies and this is emphasized in 
Mr. Kaiser’s speech. 

A report of his address appeared in 
the March 18 issue of the Contra Costa 
Labor Journal. I am very happy to 
make it part of my remarks: 

SHARE AUTOMATION GAINS, Avom STRIKES, 
KAISER TELLS EMPLOYERS 


Workers should share the benefits of 
automation; collective bargaining must be 
made to work without Government coercion; 
unions and management should have day- 
to-day communication; Taft-Hartley doesn’t 
work and all this makes dollars and sense for 
management, 

This, in essence, is what Henry J. Kaiser, 
Jr., told the Los Angeles Rotary Club on 
March 4. Stepping out as one of the Na- 
tion’s leading enlightened industrialists, 
Kaiser asserted that showdown deadlines in 
union contract negotiations must be avoided. 

The steel strike, he said cost the labor, 
industry, and the people of this Nation $6 
billion. “We cannot afford these nationwide 
shutdowns,” he declared, “and I don’t care 
what industry you're talking about. 

“As long as both sides look on the con- 
tract expiration date as the signal for na- 
tionwide advertising campaigns, recrimina- 
tions, and all-out war—we shall have no 
hope in this country of peace and stability, 
let alone the kind of growth that spells 
survival.” 

Warning that our economy is expanding 
only half as fast as that of the Soviet Union 
and that accelerated growth is needed to 
meet the needs of an increasing population, 
Kaiser looked to automation to provide the 
answer. 

But, he added “I wonder if some of us in 
management aren't beginning to look on 
automation as a weapon? Not as an ad- 
vance for the common good—but as a means 
of defeating labor? 

“You aren't the one who is boosting the 
production, we tell the worker—our ma- 
chines are doing it. No wonder the worker, 
under this charge of being obsolete, turns to 
the union for help. No wonder he thinks of 
automation as a job competitor—an intruder 
out to uproot his family, rob him of his 
wages, send him drifting goodness knows 
where. 

“I don't think management really thinks 
in this manner,” Kaiser continued, “but be- 
cause of our need to stack the bargaining- 
table deck, we have shortsightedly seized on 
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automation as one of our ace cards, on the 
turndown of wage demands. The union, in 
turn, has no other recourse but to fight 
automation as an enemy and fight it the only 
way it knows how—with featherbedding 
practices. 

“We have said to the union, ‘You have no 
part in this forget ting that it has been the 
power of the working people * * * which 
has helped bring about our high production, 
our high earnings, and our ability to accu- 
mulate capital investment, and thus give 
birth to this new wonder child, automation,” 
the California executive observed. 

Focusing on the heart of his argument, 
Kaiser explained “I think it is Incumbent 
on management and labor to search for a 
means of getting beyond the bargaining 
table—and work toward some method where- 
by fluid negotiations can be carried on the 
year-round. We've done it with income tax 
on & pay-as-you-go basis—now why can't 
we do the same thing in industry, by work- 
ing out an adjust-as-you-go work contract? 
Why issue ultimatums when we should be 
communicating together now—not just on 
wage issues but on other matters, vital to 
production and the welfare of our country?” 

Kaiser said that his brother Edgar, in 
settling early in the steel strike had tried to 
work out just such a plan for Kalser Steel, 
through the establishment of two experi- 
mental committees. One will try to reach 
a step-by-step solution to various issues con- 
cerning work practices. The other, referred 
to as the “Fruits of Progress Committee,” 
will look for a way to share future cost-sav- 
ings, perhaps some kind of bullt-in esca- 
lator. 

“What we are looking for,” Kaiser ex- 
plained, “is a sharing plan—not profit-shar- 
ing (which would) make one team out of 
two by giving our workers a stake—an in- 
the-pockets takehome stake—in improved 
efficiency and production * * * If we fail 
senate BON 1O BIETET a a nl Gla 

rd.” 

Belittling the prejudice of some manage- 
ment spokesmen against working with labor 
leaders, Kaiser said “It has nothing to do 
with an honor-system, or high-sounding res- 
olutions, or brotherhood pacts. * * t 
comes down to dollars and cents. Those 
who would argue our present way of doing 
things is efficient—have got to show us 
first, in dollars and cents, that this is so.” 


Proposal To Issue “Champion of Liberty” 
Stamp in Honor of Paderewski’s 100th 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the Post 
Office Department has recently been 
issuing a series of stamps dedicated to 
“champions of liberty.“ These stamps 
are used here and abroad and serve not 
only to honor the heroes themselves, but 
also to encourage the peoples who have 
lost their freedom and independence. 

I have recently written to Postmaster 
Arthur E. Summerfield suggesting that 
a stamp be issued in the “champion of 
liberty” series on November 6, 1960, in 
honor of the late Polish leader, Ignace J. 
Paderewski, to commemorate the 100th 
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anniversary of his birth which occurs on 
that date. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert into the Recorp the text 
of my letter to Mr. Summerfield and his 
reply, dated March 23: 

MarcH 15, 1960. 


Hon. ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
Postmaster General, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. POSTMASTER GENERAL: It is my 
understanding that you have under consid- 
eration the suggestion to issue a stamp in the 
Series on “Champions of Liberty” in honor of 
Ignace J. Paderewski, who was one of the 
world's great artists and the Father“ of the 
free Polish Republic that was established 
after World War I. = 

As you well know, Paderewski lived in the 
United States for a number of years and was 
& great friend of this country. He died in 
New York in 1941 and is buried in Arlington 
National Cemetery. 

Paderewski was truly a great statesman and 
& Champion of Liberty of the era of the First 
World War and later. He helped organize a 
Polish Army in France from recruits in the 
United States, Canada, Western Europe and 
Other countries where Poles live in large 
numbers. This army fought on the side of 
the Allies. After the war he hleped organize 
the Polish Republic and for a time served as 
its President. 

A special stamp honoring Paderewski is not 
Only a wonderful gesture on our part in ex- 
tending recognition to a Champion of Liberty 
Who well deserves this tribute, but it would 
Also serve as a great encouragement to the 
People of Poland in helping them to maintain 
their hopes for a free Poland. It should also 
contribute immeasurably toward the further 
growth of friendship between our two 
peoples, 

Paderewski’s birthday anniversary occurs 
on November 6, 1960. I urge you to give very 
Serious consideration to the issuance of a 
Stamp in his honor on that date. 

Sincerely yours, 
Victor L. ANFUSO, 
Member of Congress. 


OFFICE or THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., March 23, 1980. 
Hon. Victor L. j 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN ANFusO: I wish to 
acknowledge receipt of your letter of March 
15, requesting the issuance of a “Champion of 
Liberty” stamp commemorating the 100th 
Anniversary of the birth of the former Pre- 
mier of Poland, Ignace J. Paderewski, and to 
inform you that the issuance of this com- 
memorative stamp is now being considered 
by my office. 

I am delighted to know that you are in- 

in the issuance of this stamp, and 
you may rest assured that I will give your 
Tequest my very careful consideration. 
Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
Postmaster General. 


Byelorussia’s 42d Anniversary of 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the 42d 
anniversary of the proclamation of in- 
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dependence of the Byelorussian Demo- 
cratic Republic is being observed on 
March 25. It was on March 25, 1918, in 
the city of Miensk, when Byelorussia 
was proclaimed an independent country 
and its people a free nation. 

Three years later the Communist rul- 
ers of Russia extended their domination 
over Byelorussia and subjugated its 
people. They have remained subjugated 
ever since, but the date of the proclama- 
tion of their independence is tradition- 
ally observed by freedom-loving. Byelo- 
russians wherever they live, with the ex- 
ception of their ancestral homeland 
where freedom is forbidden. 

Today, the people of Byelorussia are a 
captive nation facing the threat of physi- 
cal and cultural extinction together with 
the other captive nations of eastern and 
central Europe. It is therefore most ur- 
gent for us, in the United States and 
throughout the free world, to encourage 
these peoples, to give moral and where 
possible all other support, so that they 
can survive this dark hour in their his- 
tory. We must keep alive their yearning 
for freedom, their hopes for a better day 
to come, their desire to shake off the 
bonds of enslavement and tyranny. : 

In the month of May the “Big Four” 
are scheduled to meet in Paris at an East- 
West summit meeting. This would seem 
to me to be a logical time, place and 
occasion to bring up the question of the 
captive nations so that they may again 
enjoy the fundamental freedoms and the 
human rights to which they are entitled, 
to live under governments of their own 
choice, and to continue to develop their 
culture and to worship their God with- 
out fear of reprisal. We cannot permit 
the Soviet Union to ignore this problem 
any longer. 

In the meantime, in the face of all 
adversities, I feel it is of utmost impor- 
tance for the American people to join 
the Byelorussian people in prayer and 
hope that Byelorussia will once again rise 
in our lifetime as a free, democratic and 
independent nation. 


Brazil Marches Forward and Wants 
United States at Its Side 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I was priv- 
Ueged recently to be host in my office to 
seven members of the Brazilian Chamber 
of Deputies, 

During the course of my very pleasant 
and lengthy conversations with my dis- 

ed guests, it became evident that 
Brazil has embarked on an era of eco- 
nomic expansion and desires the coop- 
eration of the United States. 

In line with this belief, I would like to 
introduce into the RECORD a news story 
carried by United Press International, 
out of Knoxville, Tenn., where the 
Brazilian Congressmen visited after 
their stop in Washington. 
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In this story, the Honorable Antonio 
Sylvio Cunha Bueno, of San Paulo, one 
of the visiting dignitaries, made this 
statement: 

It is quite needless, at this time, to em- 
phasize the traditionally friendly character 
of the relations between the two great na- 
tions of the American Continent, since the 
recent tour of President Elsenhower af- 
forded an opportunity for the reciprocal and 
definitive demonstration of that fact, 

What I feel to be necessary, what all of 
us in my country hope will come to pass, is 
that the visit of the American Chief Execu- 
tive will have served to make the American 
people aware that they should try and 
understand the Brazil of today: a Brazil 
which is, not only the same friend as al- 
ways, but also a country in the process of 
creating an economy of its own and which 
has given proof of its capacity to develop 
and its determination to do so, even at the 
cost of considerable sacrifices, 

Brazil's economic expansion is inevitable, 
as the expansion of the United States in the 
last century was inevitable. Would it not 
be better to share this task with us, instead 
of remaining in the sidelines as a spectator? 

Brazilians are a sentimental people. They 
have always admired the United States as 
an example of respect for human dignity 
and material progress. At the moment when 
Brazil is going through a new phase of ac- 
celerated development in its economic life, 
that sentimentality in our makeup runs 
the risk of being shocked if our older friends, 
the Americans, hesitate to support the in- 
dustrial growth of Brazil with the degree 
of cooperation that our common friendship 
warrants. That is justified by the pressing 
need to improve the living standards of the 
people and that is by the eco- 
nomic and political doctrines of this hemi- 
sphere. 

We, therefore, entertain the hope that 
the well-known sense of objectivity of this 
great country will enable it to understand 
the evolution of Brazil at this world 
juncture. 

Brazil has entered an era of industriali- 
zation. What is happening today in my 
country is an authentic economic revolu- 
tion which brings in its wake difficult prob- 
lems of adaptation and adjustment, includ- 
ing those of a monetary character. Such 
problems, however, are always present when 
an underdeveloped country industrializes 
rapidly. 

I can bear witness that Americans who 
know us are, both by temperament and 
friendly disposition, great enthusiasts on the 
subject of our progress. Brazilians, how- 
ever, fail utterly to understand why some 
sectors in the United States insist in raising 
doubts about, and even in opposing re- 
strictions to the economic surge of Brazil, 
by emphasizing the problems of adjustment 
and trying to ignore the substantial 
achievements of our development. 

Brazil marches forward and nothing will 
prevent its expansion. We would like—and 
I say it again everyday—to have the United 
States at our side. 


I would also like to insert in the Rec- 
ORD a signed article by Mr. Harry W. 
Frantz, of the United Press International 
foreign department, on the occasion of 
the visit of the Brazilian Congressmen 
to Washington. 

The article: 

(By Harry W. Frantz) 

WAsHINGTON, March 18,—A party of seven 
Brazilian members of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties were guests at the U.S. Capitol today. 
They are beginning a US. tour concerned 
with multipurpose river development and 
the use of relatively arid lands through 
reclamation and irrigation, 
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All of the Brazilian deputies are members 
of the chamber of deputies committee on 
the San Francisco Valley development pro- 
gram, and this fact influenced their US. 
itinerary. 

Representative Donwarp J. Inwin received 
the party in his office for a general informal 
Eriefing on congressional procedures and 
current legislation, including the civil rights 
situation. Irwin was born in Rosario, Argen- 
tina, and later lived with his family in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. The discussions today were 
in Portuguese. 

The Brazilians were luncheon guests of 
Sonator JOHN J. SPARKMAN, of Alabama, and 
later listened to congressional debates. 

The Brazilian legislators are the second 
recent congressional party from that country, 
the first group having come to the United 
States in October-November last year. 

The party consists of Luiz Medeiros Neto, 
deputy from Alagoas; Paulo Frieire de 
Araujo, from Minas Gerais; Jose Passos Porto, 
Sergipe; Edward Agnello Pereira, Bahia; 
Manoel Jose de Almeida, Minas Gerais; Os- 
waldo Ribeiro de Oliveira, Bahia; and An- 
tonio Sylvio Cunha Bueno, Sao Paulo. 

The party is being accompanied by Wil- 
liam Simmonson of the U.S. Embassy at Rio 
de Janeiro, and Neil Seidenman of the State 
Department. 

Deputy Cunha Bueno of Sao Paulo told 
United Press International that the visit 
here forms one more link in a traditional 
chain of friendship between two peoples. 

“An ever broader understanding between 
great countries of North and South Ameri- 
ca will strengthen the security of democ- 
racy in the world,” he said. 

“The visit of President ‘Ike’ to South 
America represented a solid contribution to 
good relations between all of the Americas. 
The stmple manner of the President of the 
United States made him a very popular 
figure among Brazilians.” 

Cunha Bueno said that he was surprised 
by the intense interest of the people of the 
United States regarding Brazil, and particu- 
larly its new capital of Brasilia. 

The Brazilian party will go to Knoxville, 
Tenn., March 22 and to Nashville March 23, 
Arrangements have been made for their in- 
spection of the important facilities of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA) program. 

They will be received by Buford Ellington, 
Governor of Tennessee, at Nashville March 
23, and will be given a luncheon by Dr. 
Harvie Branscomb, chancellor of Vanderbilt 
University. That university is celebrated 
for its inter-American activities, and for its 
publications concerning Brazil and Portugal. 

The Brazlian party will be welcomed at 
Dallas, Tex., March 24, and at Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., March 25, with programs featuring 
soil conservation, irrigation and private elec- 
trical power installations of special interest. 

At Bakersfield, Calif., on March 28, the 
Brazilians will start observations in the San 
Joaquin Valley, which is distinguished for 
large-scale farm operations, including cot- 
ton; extraordinary development of water 
resources including deep wells, and mech- 
anization. 

On a visit to San Francisco, starting 
March 4, the Visitors will see the nuclear and 
steam electrical plants of the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co., and visit a Ford assembly plant. 

Arriving at Madison, Wis., on April 4, the 
visitors will observe the presidential primary 
election in Wisconsin on April 5. This 18 
expected to be a major event in the race for 
the Democratic Party presidential nomina- 
tion, measuring the strength of Senator 
Husert HUMPHREY against Senator JOHN 
KENNEDY. 

A Luso-Brazilian colloquium will be held 
at Madison. The Chicago program, starting 
April 6, relates especially to heavy industry, 
housing programs, and renewal of urban 
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The party wili reach New York April 10, 
with a visit to the United Nations as a 
principal event; and will depart for Brazil 
April 16. 


Another Co-op Leads the Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, a modern dairy plant in my 
home district in Wisconsin is the first 
in the Nation to produce grade A dry- 
milk powder. This new instant nonfat 
product is being made by the Turtle 
Lake Cooperative Creamery Association, 
of Turtle Lake, Wis. 

Under the capable management of 
R. E. Miller, the dairy plant receives and 
processes 113 million pounds of milk a 
year. In addition to producing the new 
dry-milk powder, the plant manufac- 
tures butter and plastic cream and han- 
dles feed and fertilizer for its 700 
patrons, 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include in the RECORD a 
story about the many achievements of 
this cooperative which appeared in the 
March 1960 issue of the St. Paul Bank 
for Cooperatives News: 

Wisconstn Damy PLANT Fmst To MAKE 
Grape A POWDER 

Turtle Lake Cooperative Creamery Asso- 
ciation of Turtle Lake, Wis., last month pro- 
duced what is believed to be the Nation's 
first grade A dry milk powder. The new in- 
stant nonfat product was packaged under 
a permit issued by the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Such a product is possible through quality 
production of farmer members and the new 
additions to the association's plant and 
equipment. With the assistance of the St. 
Paul Bank for Cooperatives a completely new 
drying plant in addition was made consisting 
of new receiving, processing, and boiler 
rooms, a new warehouse, new spray dryer, 
and other equipment necessary for drying 
skim milk, 

“One of the anticipated major uses of the 
product will be for the production of cottage 
cheese,” according to Manager R. E. Miller. 
Grade A farmer members will benefit 
through this new market outlet since their 
surplus grade A milk will not be mixed with 
grade B milk for manufacturing use. 

Major market outlets for the grade A 
powder will be in Mississippi and Louisiana 
for use in making food products requiring 
grade A milk. Prior to availability of grade 
A powder milk, such markets had to be sup- 
plied with skim milk in fluid form. 

The large warehouse which will hold 54 
carloads of powder will facilitate the orderly 
marketing of powder manufactured during 
the flush milk production period. 

The association was organized in 1916 to 
process farm-separated cream into butter. 
From 1930 to 1940 the patrons gradually 
shifted from farm-separated cream to whole 
milk. Today the association operate a di- 
versified milk plant receiving and processing 
both grade A and B whole milk and manu- 
facturing butter, nonfat dried milk and 
plastic cream. 

Milk receipts run about 130 million pounds 
a year with about two-thirds of it being 
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handled in the grade A plant and the other 
one-third In the separate grade B plant. 
The association has about 700 members and 
also handles feed and fertilizer for its 
patrons. 


Buy American Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18,1960 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the failure of 
the Buy American Act to assist American 
firms seeking to do business with our 
Government has given me great concern. 
Last week I referred to the award of a 
contract for the Panama Canal Bridge, 
using West German steel, because the 
contractor using German steel underbid 
an American contractor by $22,000. Yes- 
terday I made reference to a new prob- 
lem regarding locomotives for use in 
Panama Canal operations. 

The locomotives required by the canal, 
and usually referred to as “mules,” fur- 
nish the power to pull ships through the 
locks. They have a useful life of about 
40 years. 

At present the Secretary of the Army 
is considering a bid by a Japanese firm to 
supply new locomotives for a total of 
$3,800,000. The lowest American bidder 
is the Plymouth Co. of Plymouth, Ohio, 
at $4,700,000. To the Japanese bid, un- 
der various laws and regulations, may be 
added $115,000 for special inspections 
that would be required, $380,000 under 
the Buy American Act—10 percent in- 
stead of the 25 percent formerly al- 
lowed—$228,000 because the Plymouth 
Co. is a small business, and certain other 
percentages so that the actual difference 
between the two bids is less than 
$100,000. 

However, as I pointed out with regard 
to the bridge contract, these figures tell 
only a part of the story. If Plymouth is 
awarded the bid, plate steel and stain- 
less steel manufactured in my district 
will go into the machinery, and steel- 
workers in Canton and Massillon will 
realize direct benefits. Other subcon- 
tractors located in Chicago, Pittsburgh. 
Buffalo, and Detroit will receive orders, 
and some of these are areas of critical 
labor surplus. At least one million 
man-hours of employment for American 
labor will fiow from the award of the 
contract to an American firm. 

This does not take into account the 
transportation of the components and 
and of the machines itself, which means 
additional business for Americans; 
nor does it take into account the di- 
rect returns to Federal, State, and local 
government that will come from this 
contract if it is awarded to Plymouth. 

Finally, let me say that the Plymouth 
Co. is a recognized producer for 
the Defense Department with an ex- 
cellent reputation. It can be depended 
upon to produce a quality product that 
will do the job that needs to be done. 
We cannot place the same faith and 
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confidence in the Japanese producer. 

Further, during the 40 years these 

engines will serve, the Plymouth Co. in 
Peace or war will be readily available to 
supply renewal and repair parts, an as- 
Surance we cannot have from a pro- 
ducer in Japan. 

Plymouth is the only remaining 
American company devoted to the de- 
sign, engineering, and production of in- 

“dustrial locomotives of the size and 
type required in this procurement. If it 
is denied Government contracts, the 
Plymouth Co. may not be in production 
when some dire emergency befalls us. 

For all of these reasons, it seems to 
me that award of the locomotive con- 
tract to Plymouth is clearly in the na- 
ad rig Det bart ae eng hoes 

e. 


Their Day in Court 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an editorial on the subject of 
Pensions for veterans of World War I 
from the National Tribune, Stars & 
Stripes. 

The editorial follows: 

THER Day IN Court 
The Veterans of World War I of the U.S.A., 
„were given an opportunity last week to 
Present the views of that organization to 
the House Committee on Veterans Affairs 
relative to the subject of benefits for vet- 
erans of World War I, and particularly the 
need for adequate pensions for this fast- 
aging group. 

The organization was represented by Na- 
tional Commander Charles A. McCarthy, of 
Ohio, National Jr. Vice Commander George 
Leary of Massachusetts, chairman of the na- 
tional legislative committee of the organiza- 
tion, and A. E. Cross of Arkansas, chairman of 
the group's national hospital committee. 

The full text of National Commander 
McCarthy's statement appeared in our issue 
of March 17. The statements of Leary and 

are printed in this week’s issue. 

The appearance of the representatives of 
the Veterans of World War I of the U.S.A. 
Was the first official appearance before the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs since 
1956 to offer their program on needed vet- 
eran legislation to Congress. What struck us 
Quite forcefully was the amity which pre- 
Valled between the chairman of the House 
Committee and the War I representatives. It 
is our hope that this friendly relationship 
once established may grow and expand. It 
is only by cooperation on both sides in a 
discussion can a sensible solution be reached. 

Prior to National Commander McCarthy's 
Presentation, Representative OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

use committee chairman, stated that he 
knew of no one better qualified to represent 
veterans’ interests before his committee than 

er McCarthy. 

The national commander’s explanation of 
the needs of his membership was clear and 
to the point. He dwelt on the differences 
Which existed between the discharged vet- 
€ran of World War I and those of later wars. 
He pointed out that the discharged veteran 
of World War I had to go out and find a 
Job at once, quite unlike the situation which 
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faced the younger veterans who had a cushion 

of 52 weeks of unemployment pay after dis- 

charge while seeking suitable employment. 

Commander McCarthy painted an eloquent 
picture of the plight of the aging World War 
I veteran and explained why his group was 
seeking an adequate pension for them at this 
time. His presentation was not confined to 
pensions alone but he discussed the need 
for proper medical care, higher rates for the 
service-connected and other features of vet- 
eran legislation, including the elimination of 
the so-called pauper's oath from the appii- 
cation for medical care by the non-service- 
connected disabled. 

All in all his talk was well received by all 
members of the House committee present 
and we feel that an era of good feeling” has 
now been established between the World 
War I organization and the House commit- 
tee. 
It is true that 8 TEAGUE oo steed 

that the organization could not hope for the 
passage of H.R. 9336—the pension bill intro- 
duced by Representative THOMAS J. LANE, of 
Massachusetts—in its entirety because there 
was some feeling in the committee that the 
principle of granting a pension to someone 
who doesn’t need it “is not sound.” 

Chairman Teacve assured Commander Mo- 
Carthy that the committee hoped to bring 
out a bill which would prove satisfactory to 
the World War I group and that there was 
a good chance of raising income limitations 
for pension purposes. 

* Without going into a discussion on the 
merits of H.R. 9336 or the statement as to 
“need” by Chairman Tsacve—all 
of which had been covered at length by the 
National Tribune in previous editorials, we 
are happy to know that there now exists a 
spirit of understanding between the leaders 
of the Veterans of World War I of the U.S.A. 
and the House committee chairman. 

Being able to meet on a friendly basis is 
half the battle and we trust that this spirit 
of understanding will continue with the 
result that a worthwhile pension bill will be 
brought forth by the committee. If there 
must be some compromise in order to secure 
certain additional benefits, then let that 
compromise be made, but let it be made on 
both sides. 

Chairman Tradvx criticized what he called 
the all-or-nothing provisions of H.R. 9336. 


Has he forgotten how the Congress of the 


United States was given an all-or-nothing 
bill last year when H.R. 7650 was rammed 
down the throats of House Members? If he 
has not forgotten the maneuvers which 
brought about passage of H.R. 7650 last year, 
if he realizes that it is a principle which 
works both ways and if he is able to recon- 
cile his all-or-nothing attitude on H.R. 7650 
with his opposition to certain provisions of 
HR. 9336 then we feel that the Veterans of 
World War I of the U.S.A. have made real 


rogress. 
. We still believe that H.R. 9336 is a good bill 
and we hope it will be enacted into law as 
now written. At any rate the veterans of 
the First World War know now that at this 
time they have many supporters in the 
House of Representatives—Members who 
have introduced similar legislation as that 

posed in H.R. 9336. 

The National Tribune Is happy about the 
progress of this comparatively new organi- 
gation and it is happy to see that Chairman 
TeaGcue is not quite as obdurate on the sub- 
ject of veterans’ benefits for the World War 
I group. 

We hope and pray that this feeling of mu- 
tual understanding and cooperation between 
the organization and the House Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs will result in the passage 
of a pension bill not only satisfactory to the 
Government but one which will prove of real 
aid to the group for which the Veterans of 
World War I of the U.S.A. and its leaders are 
working. 
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Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor, I include there- 
with two editorials from the Charleston 
News and Courier of March 22, 1960. 

Since we are talking civil rights let us 
grant civil rights to all people—North, 
East, South, and West. 

The editorials follow: 

Crvm. Ricurs Law SHOULD GUARANTEE 

FREEDOM OF ALL From BLOC VOTING 

If the Federal Government is determined 
to guarantee the civil rights of Negro yoters 
in Southern States, it should guarantee also 
‘the civil rights of all the people in all the 
States. 

Granting that promoters of civil rights 
bills in Congress are sincere in this respect, 
they are not going far enough in setting up 
Federal election referees to insure that 
southern Negroes are allowed to cast ballots. 
They should take steps to insure that Ne- 
groes, and any other kind of voter, are free 
to vote their convictions, 

Voters in many parts of the country, nota- 
bly In congested areas of the North and West, 
are not now free to vote as individuals. 
Rather they are herded to the polls and 
voted in blocs. 

Labor union organizers, race leaders, goons 
who cajole or intimidate as the case may be, 
interfere with the orderly polling of free 
American citizens. Why has nobody pro- 
posed an amendment to the civil rights bills 
that will put real teeth into election 
procedures? 

When Senator Lauscue, of Ohio, sought to 
broaden the Federal ban on bombing 
churches, and synagogues to include labor 
union bombers, the Senate rejected the whole 
section. Civil rights were not recognized 
when labor unions became involved. 

The same reasoning seems to apply to 
guaranteeing voting rights. Not only the 
right to register, but the right to vote with- 
out interference from anybody—Ku Klux 
Klan, NAACP, AFL-CIO, or any other pres- 
— groups—ought to be spelled out in the 

Without such guarantees, the civil rights 
laws are not only meaningless, but actually 
misleading. We hope that Congressmen 
genuinely concerned for the welfare of the 
Republic will remedy the bills now under 
consideration. 


Ricut To Do BUSINESS 


The Missouri haberdasher, with character- 
istic vigor, says he would throw out any cus- 
tomer who tried to stop business. For this 
forthright comment on Negro demonstra- 
tions, former President of the United States 
Harry S. Truman has been criticized by a 
Negro bishop in Louisville. The clergyman 
favors the boycott to enforce demands for 
service. 

In Florida, Governor Collins has confused 
the issue of lunchroom sitters by injecting 
morals, While a merchant may have a legal 
right to exclude some customers from some 
departments, Mr. Collins says he questions 
the moral rightness. A governor who mixes 
up laws and morals is treading on dangerous 
ground. 

Senator KENNEDY, who has the inside track 
for the Democratic presidential nomination, 
says civil rights bills don't go far enough 
when they apply only to voting. By that we 
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gather he would extend the Federal power 
to other areas, perhaps to compulsory asso- 
ciation at the dinner table, 

We mention these three samples of opinion 
from representative spokesmen to illustrate 
the confusion now existing over the con- 
flicting rights of customers and proprietors 
of business. In the same field is pressure on 
employers. An airline recently was forced 
to hire, against its wishes, a colored girl as 
a stewardess. The civil rights of business to 
operate peacefully and profitably enough to 
Pay taxes are being steadily ignored. 


Greek Independence Day 


{ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, 139 years ago when Archbishop 
Germanos of Patras raised the standard 
of revolt in his monastery at Kalavryta 
against the Turks on March 25, and his 
people joined him in this national strug- 
gle against their oppressors, his daring 
act ushered in a new day for the Greek 
people. That courageous deed by a stout- 
hearted dignitary of the Greek Church 
mared a sharp break from the events of 
preceding centuries when Greeks were 
subjected successively to the Romans, the 
Frankish kings and the Turks. That 
day became the Independence Day of the 
Greeks, and today on the 139th anniver- 
sary of that memorable event, Greeks 
mark it as their national holiday. 

We, in this country, have always held 
the Greeks in exceptionally high esteem. 
We have always had great sympathy for 
them, and have done our utmost to help 
them whenever we could. In their fight 
for freedom and independence against 
the tyranny of the Turks, and especially 
in their desperate struggle to maintain 
their independence against fascism, na- 
zism, communism, and all forms of to- 
talitarianism, they have counted upon 
our sympathy and on our aid. We are 
proud to say that fortunately we have 
been in a position to help them and have 
not disappointed them. And this has 
been true in the past as it is at present. 

In the early days of the Greek war 

of independence a number of philhellenic 
groups were formed in this country for 
the purpose of raising funds and thus 
extending material aid to the fighting 
Greeks. A wave of philhellenic enthu- 
siasm swept over America. President 
Monroe himself was not immune to the 
contagion of this philhellenism. This is 
clearly shown in his annual message on 
December 3, 1822, when he gave some 
reasons for our interest in the Greek 
cause, 

The mention of Greece— 


He said 
fills the mind with the most exalted senti- 
ments and arouses in our bosoms the best 
feelings of which our nature is susceptible. 
Superior skill and refinement in the arts, 
heroic gallantry in action, disinterested pa- 
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triotism, enthusiastic zeal, and devotion in 
favor of public and personal liberty are as- 
sociated with our recollections of ancient 
Greece. That such a country should have 
been overwhelmed and so long hidden, as it 
were, from the world under a gloomy des- 
potism has been a cause of unceasing and 
deep regret for ages past. It was natural, 
therefore, that the reappearance of those 
people in thelr original character, contend- 
ing in favor of their liberties, should produce 
that great excitement and sympathy in their 
favor which have been so signally displayed 
throughout the United States. A strong 
hope is entertained that these people will 
recover their independence and resume their 
equal station among the nations of the 
earth, 


This was an eloquent and welcome ex- 
planation. As the elected head of the 
Government of this country, he ex- 
pressed the feeling of our people. No 
less eloquent was Daniel Webster, per- 
haps the most illustrious statesman- 
orator of his day, when he characterized 
the Greek War of Independence as part 
of a greater struggle “between the ab- 
solute and the regulated governments.” 
He stated that America could not and 
should not hold aloof from world af- 
fairs, and it was time for the people and 
the Government of this country to take 
a stand. A 

As one of the free states among the 
nations, 


He declared— 

as a great and rapidly rising republic, it 
would be impossible for us, if we were not 
disposed, to prevent our principles, our sen- 
timents, and our example from producing 
some effect upon the opinions and hopes of 
society throughout the civilized world. Our 
side of this question, 


He added, referring to the Greek War 
of Independence— 
is settled for us, even without our own voll- 
tion. Our history, our situation, our char- 
acter, necessarily decide our position and 
our course before we have even time to ask 
whether we have an option. Our place is on 
the side of free institutions. 


There are many fine thoughts and 
noble ideals in these few sentences of 
that inimitable orator-statesman, but 
the core is found in the last sentence, 
for it reflects the full and free American 
spirit; our place is, and has always been, 
on the side of free institutions, erected 
and kept erect by freemen. And the 
Greeks were among the forerunners of 
freemen who founded free institutions 
and fought for their preservation. 

Nor has our expression of sympathy 
and our show of kinship of ideas with 
the Greeks been limited to mere words 
and declarations. It is well known that 
whenever Greeks have been in trouble, in 
need of material aid, we have been gen- 
erous in helping them. This has been 
particularly true at the end of the First 
World War, and of course more so during 
and since the end of the last war. Early 
in the course of that war, when, Greece 
was overrun by the Axis forces, our war- 
time President, the late Franklin Roose- 
velt, declared confidently that Greece 
would be liberated and rewarded for her 
heroic fight on the side of democracies 
against the forces of barbarism and 
darkness. He certainly echoed the true 
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and genuine sentiment of the people of 
this country when he said: 

I am glad to have the opportunity to re- 
assure my friends of Greek origin and Greek 
birth everywhere that it is the desire of 
the American Government to help Greece to 
the utmost of its capabilities. 


Our postwar role in Greek affairs, our 
aid to Greece, both financially and mili- 
tarily, is rather widely known and I need 
not dwell upon them in detail. As soon 
as circumstances permitted, toward the 
end of the last war, we were more gen- 
erous in aiding Greece than at any time 
in our history. In March 1947, when 
we were asked by the hard-pressed 
Greek Government for urgent emer- 
gency and military assistance, we felt 
that it was our duty to comply with this 
request. The then President Truman 
felt that it was our solemn responsibility 
to give all we could to save Greece from 
the tightening clutches of communism. 
In his message to Congress on March 12, 
the President declared: 

I do not believe that the American people 
and the Co wish to turn a deaf ear 
to the appeal of the Greek Government. 


Here again the President was echoing 
the sincere wishes of our people. We 
could not turn a deaf ear to the appeal 
of the Greek Government, even though 
we had already expanded more than $500 
million in the form of supplies, lend- 
lease aid, and under the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion. Fortunately, we had some more 
expendable dollars, and we did not seem 
to mind to add close to $3 billion worth 
of aid to the Greeks. Yes, the Greeks 
have deserved well of us. I am indeed 
glad to say that we were able and willing 
thus to pay at least a part of our intel- 
lectual debt which we all feel humanity 
owes to Greece and to the Greek genius. 

In their enthusiasm for creative things 
of lasting value the attainments and 
accomplishments of the Greeks remain 
unsurpassed and unequalled, In their 
fervent enthusiasm for liberty and de- 
mocracy they have struggled against 
great odds, have fought bravely, and 
have guarded their democratic institu- 
tions tenaciously. For almost 2,000 
years, from 146 B.C. to A.D. 1821 Greece 
was ruled by the Romans, the Frankish 
kings, and by the Ottoman Turks. From 
the Battle of Corinth in 146 B.C. when 
Greece was overrun by Roman legions 
to the Battle of Navarino, in 1827, when 
the tyranny of the Ottoman Turks was 
finally brought to an end in Greece, 
Greeks lived under alien rule, but during 
those centuries their spirit of freedom 
was not extinguished; their dauntless 
will to fight never deserted them. And 
the best proof of that was the long, 
often despairing, and almost endless 
fight which they carried on for 8 years 
before they could attain their freedom 
and independence. Today in celebrat- 
ing the 139th anniversary of that me- 
morable day, Greek Independence Day, 
Tet us hope that they have the will and 
the power to defend it against all im- 
pending and potential dangers of totali- 
tarian tyrants. 


1960 
A Broader Policy for Forests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, hearings 
were concluded last week on H.R. 10572, 
a bill to authorize and direct that the 
national forests be managed under prin- 
ciples of multiple use and to produce a 
Sustained yield of products and services. 
The bill was introduced by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Grant] who is chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Forests of the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. The gentleman from 
Alabama deserves our highest praise for 
the leadership he has shown in this field. 

Mr. Speaker, the proper management 
of our national forests is vitally im- 
Portant to northeastern Minnesota. Mr. 
George A. Rossman, publisher of the 
Grand Rapids (Minn.) Herald-Review 

long been active in the cause of 
Proper forest management and devel- 
opment, Under leave to extend my re- 
Marks in the Recorp, I include an edi- 
written by Mr. Rossman which 
appeared in the March 15 edition of the 
Herald-Review: 


A BROADER POLICY von Forests 


People in this area will be interested in 
® congressional hearing this week on a bill 
to redefine the purposes and policies of the 
National Forests. The bill reads as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That it is 
the policy of the Congress that the national 
forests are established and shall be admin- 
istered for outdoor recreation, range, timber, 
Watershed, and wildlife and fish purposes. 
Nothing herein shall be construed to affect 
the authority of the Secretary of the Interior 
Provided by law with respect to mineral 
resources, 


“Sec, 2. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
Suthorized and directed to develop and ad- 
minister the renewable surface resources of 
the national forests for multiple use and sus- 
1 ed yleld of the several products and serv- 
des obtained therefrom. In the administra- 
tion of the national forests due considera- 
tion shall be given to the relative values of 

© various resources in particular areas. 
= Sec. 3. In the effectuation of this act the 

ecretary of Agriculture is authorized to co- 
Operate with interested State and local gov- 
Pes agencies and others in the devel- 
and 1 
foreate.” management of the national 

National forests. were first established for 

ation of timber resources and control 
of watersheds. As time went on, it became 
apparent that the forests also provide unu- 
sual opportunities for outdoor recreation, 
and that game and fish are renewable re- 
Sources. The national forests in some areas 
also include large ranges suitable to grazing 
Of cattle and sheep. 

The Forest Service recognized these sec- 
ondary values, and Congress appropriated 
some money for their development. During 
recent years it has become apparent that 
Secondary uses of national forests are at some 
times and places as important as the pri- 
mary purposes for which the forests were 
established. 

The present bill has been introduced to 
obtain congressional approval for the prin- 
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ciple that all of the uses mentioned should 
receive the consideration which each merits. 
It would be recognized that forests can gen- 
erally be most valuable if administered under 
multiple use plans. 

Congressional restatement of the policy 
of the Federal forests will have several good 
effects. 

One will be to recognize the multiple use“ 
and “sustained yield” policies of the Forest 
Service so that they cannot be set aside ex- 
cept by further congressional action. 

Another benefit would be to encourage de- 
velopment of the National Forests to meet 
public needs in addition to forestry. For 
example the demand for outdoor recreational 
opportunities is increasing rapidly. With a 
broadened congressional policy for operation, 
the Forest Service will be in better position 
to meet these needs, and to resist possible 
pressure from those interested in “single use” 
of forests. 

The importance of broadening the basic 
policy of the Forest Service can be well il- 
lustrated by what is happening on the Chip- 
pewa National Forest, Within the forest 
boundaries are 1,250,000 acres of forest lands. 
Many of the most attractive lakes of Min- 
nesota are located in the forest, 

As a result of more leisure time, higher per- 
sonal incomes, greater mobility and more in- 
terest in outdoor recreation, the number of 
visitors to the Chippewa National Forest has 
increased rapidly. The number of recrea- 
tional visits to the forest was estimated at 
341,000 in 1955. By 1959 this had more than 
doubled to 706,000. By 1965, estimates place 
the number of visitors at more than 1 mil- 
lion and by 1970 at more than 1,500,000. 

Growth of the recreational use of the 
Chippewa will not interfere with the growing 
of timber to any appreciable extent. How- 
ever, to meet the growing demand for recrea- 
tional opportunities will require that more 
funds be channeled through the Forest Serv- 
ice. Congressional delegation of responsi- 
bility should logically accompany increased 
activity. 

During recent years the Federal Forest 
Service has been undergoing a thorough re- 
examination of its aims _and programs, 
There is every indication that greater activity 
will be required in the future to meet needs 
in forestry, watershed, range and recreation 
development. 

Congress has encouraged the Forest Serv- 
ice to meet the challenge of increasing and 
broadening demands for services. It is hoped 
that the hearings by the Subcommittee on 
Forests of the House Agriculture Committee 
will find support for broadening of the con- 
gressional policy to match the responsibilities 
which lie with those who administer large 
and important areas of public lands. 


- More Hawaii Flights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


or CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Los 
Angeles Examiner: 

Mors HAwan FLIGHTS , 

Growth of Los Angeles as an alr traffic 
center stands as one good argument In sup- 
port of the application of Western Airlines 
to provide jet service to Hawail, now under 
study by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
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With travel to and from the islands 
rapidly increasing, commonsense also would 
seem to be a factor. Existing transpacific 
air service, excellent as it is, frequently finds 
schedules sold out and travelers, not only 
vacationers but those on urgent business, 
forced to wait. 

Entrance of Western Airlines into the Pa- 
cific coast-Hawali picture would mean more 
adequate provision for a travel demand that 
gives every promise of even greater increase 
in the future. 

Furthermore, Western's plan for direct 
San Diego-Hawali service and linkage with 
other western cities served by the line rec- 
ognizes the practical value of fast, conven- 
lent travel. 

For Los Angeles itself, every new airline 
coming in, every addition of service means 
better airport facilities, better passenger con- 
venience, and many other advantages. West- 
ern Airlines' proposed service would be a 
step forward in our own progress, 


Long Journey—Into Night or Day? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I am sure that most Americans are 
proud of the achievements of our civilian 
space agency in sending Pioneer V into 
orbit around the sun. Surely there is 
considerable potential for good in this 
accomplishment in terms of increasing 
our store of scientific knowledge. But 
at the same time, this achievement in 
rocketry has an implicit military impli- 
cation. 

Mankind's scientific discoveries are in 
themselves neutral, of course—usable for 
good or evil. All of us hope that the dis- 
coveries which may result from this one 
will not be put to destructive uses. 

The Portland Oregonian recently car- 
ried the following excellent editorial on 
the significance and the possible eventful 
fate of Pioneer V that makes sobering 
and thought-provoking reading: 

LONG JOURNEY 

Space scientists say Pioneer V, the sun 
satellite, probably will remain in orbit for 
100,000 years. This leads one to wonder what 
the earth and its inhabitants will be like 
when on that distant day the 90-pound 
aluminum ball reenters the atmosphere to 
end its long existence in a flery flash. 

One hundred thousand years is a long time 
in human exptrience. One hundred millenia 
ago, true man probably had evolved, but he 
had not yet left his bones and artifacts in 
the litter of Europe's caves. There the 
Neanderthals, possibly a subhuman species, 
held forth, chipping tools from stone and 
burying their dead with the most primitive 
of religious rites. 

One would like to think that the human 
race will continue to progress and that 
100,000 years from now all traces of its 
brutish ancestry will have disappeared. It 
is not at all certain, however, that when 
Pioneer V returns it will be greeted by in- 
tellectual giants to whom space will be as 
familiar as the air and seas are to us. 

The button that sent this space prober 
and its predecessors on their long journeys 
are practically identical with those which 
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release potentially destructive intercontinen- 
tal missiles. The flash that Neptune V makes 
in the sky when air and friction finally de- 
molish it may be viewed with superstitious 
awe through a cave opening by a creature 
not much different from the hairy, chinless, 
apelike Neanderthaler of 100,000 years ago. 

Those who control the buttons may decide 
within our time whether Neptune V's return 
will be witnessed by supermen or subhuman 
survivors of worldwide nuclear destruction. 


Forty-second Anniversary of Byelorussian 
Declaration of Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, we 
make mention today of the 42d anni- 
versary of the declaration of independ- 
ence of the Byelorussian Democratic 
Republic, which since then shares the 
fate of other nations by being subjected 
to Communist tyranny, 

This date, however, demands special 
significance since the ‘Byelorussian peo- 
ple at present are incorporated within 
the official boundaries of the Soviet Em- 
pire, and are often overlooked because 
they are not ranked as one of the captive 
Iron Curtain nations, but are assumed 
to be part of Russia proper. 

The facts, however, bear concrete 
testimony to the constant struggle of 
about 6 million brave people against 
the oppressive policies of Soviet atheistic 
domination, These brave Byelorussian 
people find their traditional language 
and culture subjugated and area con- 
trolled in a police state condition, and, 
in addition, their religious life op- 
pressed—as is the usual pattern—wher- 
ever Communists seize control, all faiths 
share equally in being persecuted—the 
Greek Orthodox, Roman Catholic, Jew- 
ish, and various Protestant denomina- 
tions suffer the same persecution of 
their churches, 

Mr, Speaker, certainly it is appro- 
priate for me at this time to point out 
that these noble people are a constant 
reminder to us of the inherent evil in 
communism, and should serve as a stern 
warning to those few misguided Ameri- 
cans who might be tempted to swallow 
phony Communist propaganda, 
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Byelorussian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J, MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fate 
of the Byelorussion people and their his- 
tory are so inextricably mixed with those 
of the Russian people that the distinc- 
tion between the two peoples is some- 
times misundertsood. This misunder- 
standing stems from the unfortunate 
fact that for centuries Byelorussians 
have been subjected to Russian rule, 
and the Russians have done their utmost 
to eradicate ail Byelorussion national 
traits. But the Byelorussian people have 
not forgotten their distinct indentity, 
and have always wanted to regain their 
freedom and independence. The year 
1918 offered them the opportunity they 
awaited. 

In that year, when the despotic czar- 
ist regime was gone, the Byelorussians 
felt themselves free and proclaimed 
their independence on March 25, 42 years 
ago. Then they set up the Byelorussian 
National Republic, and the 10 million 
Byelorussions were happy under their 
own government. But their independ- 
ence was of very brief duration. Early 
in 1921 Soviet forces attacked and over- 
ran th country, and destroyed the Byelo- 
russian National Republic. Fortunately, 
that did not mean the end of the spirit 
of freedom among the Byelorussian peo- 
ple. Even though for almost 40 years 
they have been enduring the oppressive 
yoke of Communist totalitarian tyranny, 
they still cling to their drive to be free 
and pray that at some future date free- 
dom will be their just reward. On this 
42d anniversary of their independence 
day, we echo their genuine sentiment 
and hope that they will attain their goal. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for rubscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office, 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any exeou- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not e 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
ves . (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


Where Do We Stand? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


= OF ALASKA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, last 
. our distinguished colleague, 
un ner Senator from Arkansas | Mr. 
RBICHT], delivered a highly illuminat- 
address at the annual dinner of the 
ard Club of Washington. 
„The title of his important speech was 
8 Do We Stand?” It was a pene- 
ai ng evaluation of the status of the 
we States in the world today. It 
the 


a sober and realistic appraisal of 
decline of our Nation from its pre- 
Aan ence of leadership and power, a 
nant ago, to its present, far less influ- 
ph al position, when viewed against the 
Ri rise of Russia and of inter- 
Spa communism in the world. 
addres Sense, our colleague's brilliant 
ss was of something of an epoch- 
0 character, which I think was 
Ua farce in his conclusion that the 
Dosis States will not be restored to its 
ershi on of influence, prestige, and lead- 
not P in the world, that our Nation will 
recover its lost vantage, and will not 
What is needed to be done in order to 
Fit rah that goal, unless and until the 
legisla! of both the executive and the 
Politi tive branches is vested in one 
t cal party. Senator F'ULBRIGHT said 
cont unless the American people vest that 
rol in only one party, the Nation will 
Mone disaster. 
tation wishing to give a political conno- 
d to his address, our able colleague 
Dolitinn, tell the Harvard Club which 
be 1 party he thought that should 
+ Or was it necessary that he do so. 
atin is that never before in our 
oF S history has the division of pow- 
ex Senator FULBRIGHT deplores 
8 for so long as it has during the 
fore hower administrations. There- 
in te a, colleague’s dictum is both new 
impo affirmation of a transcendently 
rtant principle, and, coming in a 


year of a Presidential election, timely 
priate. It ; 
recognition deserves wide 


T ask unanimous cons 
ent that his elo- 
ici and constructive contribution to 
Safety an science and to the national 
re and destiny be printed in the 
Thee of the RECORD. 
ere being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
55 follows: f 
peat: DELIVERED wy SENATOR J. W. FUL- 
ONT AT THE T7TH ANNUAL DINNER OF THE 
3 CLUB oF WASHINGTON, D.C., 
155 CH 22, 1960 
Chairman. T consider it an h to 
be invited to speak to this distinguished 
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audience of Harvard men. There are few 
who question the preeminence of Havard 
University in the field of education, The in- 
fluence of the graduates of Harvard upon the 
life of our country is unequaled by those 
of any other institution of learning. 

Except for the fact that it descended from 
Cambridge University, rather than Oxford, 
there is little in its ancestry of which one 
may not be proud. 

When Senator Grusnine requested that I 
speak here tonight, I demurred most strenu- 
ously, as I was quite aware of the probable 
conflict in our points of view, inasmuch as 
I was nurtured on the conservatism of Ar- 
kansas University and Oxford. However, 
upon the earnest plea of ERNEST GRUENING 
that this group has never before had the 
opportunity of observing and of hearing a 
politician from the Ozark Mountains, my 
native reticence was overcome by my weak- 
ness for lecturing, acquired during the years 
when I was a professor. 

I weakened in spite of the fact that I 
know many of us in public life talk too 
much. 

In recent weeks I have had much sympathy 
with the point of view of the schoolboy who, 
when asked to describe Socrates, wrote as 
follows: 

“Socrates was a Greek who spoke very 
often to the Athenians. They poisoned him,” 

It seems rather a shame to mar an other- 
wise festive evening by discussing serious 
and somber aspects of our national life, but 
such are my instructions, The most somber 
subject I can think of tonight is—what is our 
position in the world today, how are we 
measuring up to our responsibilities. 

Where do we stand today? 

A nation with a gross national product 
that will soon hit a peacetime high of $500 
billion and with a per capita income of over 
$2500 (nearly double that of any other na- 
tion) is debating the extent to which our 
Armed Forces may be inferior to those of the 
Soviet Union. 

If there is confusion about the facts, some 
things are clear. It is humiliating that the 
debate should have to occur. Its occurrence 
is evidence of our failures. It is a revelation 
of our lack of foresight, of possessing great 
riches, yet failing to use them to make our- 
selves, and keep ourselves, the world's strong- 
est power, although to do less is to invite 
national extinction. 

Mr. Khrushchev, having outrun us, is not 
one to let our grass grow under his feet. 
“Tt would be naive to think,” he has said, 
“that we are going * * * to sit with arms 
folded” while the Americans “make every 
effort to raise their rocketry from the state it 
is now in and reach a better position.” But 
before considering this, let us place the 
problem in perspective. 

Men have anciently yearned for a uni- 
versal commonwealth. Now we have it. But 
it is a commonwealth of fear kept going 
by a precarious balance of terror, a chilling 
oscillation between negotiation and in- 
cineration. 

We endure in an era of total crisis. The 
great truths are denied. Black becomes 
white, the horizontal vertical. Whole 
states—as Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Tibet—sink from sight, Whole countries— 
as Hungary—languish behind bars. An 
ancient culture—as China’s is shattered and 
remade overnight into the largest anthill 
slave state men have ever known, 

All the world’s parts, for the first time, are 
simultaneously out of joint. And while 


horrors stalk the earth, weapons of potential 
universal destruction are hurled to the stars, 
1 3. Pacific not too far from our 
es. verywhere the lacable cage 
stalks the unwary bird. iat 
Our communications instruments are 
superb. Yet over huge areas the telephone 
is silent, the postman is frozen in his rounds, 
the airplane dare not land. We cannot 
communicate with the Russian people who 
occupy one-sixth of the earth's surface nor 
with the Red Chinese who compose about 
one-fifth of the world's population. Per- 
haps half of humanity lies beyond our hail- 


Where do we stand? What is our so-called 
peace? Is it not a monstrous make-believe 
to which men lend credence so that thereby 
they may have the prospect of another day 
under the sun? 

The captains and the kings depart. Yes- 
terday’s empires—from Britain's to Japan's 
are today dust. The world’s stage lately oc- 
cupied by several powers has been cleared of 
all but two giant protagonists. They are 
engaged in deadly conflict even if they are 
not in physical combat. The one holds half 
the world in its fist. The other haltingly 
— the remaining half. 

e have never faced an antagonis 
like this one. The Soviet en pled 
leaped from the oxcart to the moon; rose 
from a second-rate underdeveloped country 
to loom menacingly over the world. 

Master of complex technologies, primitive 
and advanced, her soldiers march with black 
bread in their hands and the awful secrets 
of nuclear fission in their minds. Their 
leaders are obsessed by a dedicated sense of 
mission to dominate mankind. It long ante- 
dates Karl Marx and it did not falter when 
the Germans stood at Moscow's gates. Even 
as we sent stupendous quantities of muni- 
tions to the Soviet Union during the war 
Stalin was plotting for our demise in the 
postwar period. 

Elsewhere, a collossal specter rises in the 
Far East. It commands the world’s largest 
labor force. At this time 100 million peo- 
ple—a group exceeding half of our total 
population—are building the world’s great- 
est network of hydroelectric stations, irriga- 
tion canals, and dams, Red China is at- 
tempting within one generation an enter- 
prise greater than any undertaken by man: 
that of catching up, in this short time, with 
the most advanced industrialized nations. 
Many experts believe she will become a major 
industrial power during the late sixties. 

China's vast population grows. Soon one 
in three, or one in four, of all men will be 
Chinese. Awesomely industrious, tough, in- 
ured to hardship, China’s millions are as 
the fingers of the hand manipulated by their 
determined and ruthless masters. They di- 
rect a revolution unparalleled in this dimen- 
sion which, in its pitilessness, has swiftly 
ee a culture ancient when Christ was 

rn. 

We may expect that within foreseeable 
time the fingers will become a clenched fist 
prepared to smash all that stands in the 
path of China's domination of the Asian 
reaches, their resources, and the nearly 
three-quarters of a billion people who in- 
habit them. 

Returning to the Soviet Union we find that 
Mr. Khrushchev, even as he bade goodby to 
these American hosts, repeated what he has 
often said: “Communism would take us 
over.“ Given communism's unrelenting ob- 
jective- world domination—this goal is logi- 
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cal. We must be the first to go by one 
means or another. For when the free world’s 
shield is broken those whom it shelters 
become defenseless. 

We have been warned, but have we heard? 
If we should perish it will not be for lack 
of warning but for lack of the will to survive. 

In this context there is something new 
under the sun. It is a newness illumi- 
nated by the fact that the sun itself is no 
longer inviolate and unattainable. For the 
first time a would be conquerer could win 
the world; win it in perhaps 30 minutes. 
He might succeed where others, from 
Genghis Khan to Hitler, had failed. 

How almost overwhelming, then, must be 
the temptation to such a one to act? How 
nearly irresistible the compulsion to use 
his ocean-spanning, catastrophic weapons? 
How intoxicating the vision that, winning, 
the world would be one state to do his bid- 
ding with its people as his puppets, its con- 
tinents as his provinces and its seas as his 
lakes? 

How must the aspirant conqueror be 
moved when he contrasts the position of his 


the world's strongest power, commanding 
the mightiest fighting force ever assembled, 
and a monopoly of atomic weapons. Our 
-wartime casualties had been small, our 
homeland was untouched, our farms and 
factories had hugely expanded. The world's 
gold flowed to us. The world’s trade fell to 
us as former rivals were removed from com- 
petition, We stood upon the heights of 
power, prestige, riches. We had arrived. 

What of the Soviet Union in 1945? She 
did not announce her casualties lest they 
reveal her grave weakness. But they were 
on the order of 20 million people. She suf- 
fered an enormous loss of houses, factories, 
powerplants, domestic animals. Many 
thought that for years to come her energies 
would be absorbed by domestic reconstruc- 
tion. 

But she quickly repaired her war damages, 
Then she built a giant heavy industry, cre- 
ated new cities, opened vast new lands to cul- 
tivation. Above all she advanced education in 
a mighty surge of passionate and determined 
effort. For, writes Dr. Lawrence Derthick, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education: 

“The Russians have decided that educa- 
tion is the best means of winning their 
place in the sun—and on the moon. * * * 
The Soviet Union is like one vast college 
campus on the eve of a football game with 
its greatest rival. That rival is the United 
States.” 

This is the mark of our antagonist: 

Forty-four years ago communism was con- 
fined to a rented room in Zurich, Switzer- 
land. Today it dominates one-third of the 
earth containing 40 percent of the popula- 
tion and a third of the industrial power. 

The Soviet Union's trained cadres operate 
throughout southeast Asia, and are now ap- 
pearing in countries on our doorstep. Pro- 
moters of communism swarm over Africa 
and Latin America. In Egypt the Soviet 
Union is constructing spectacular works 
that will dominate world headlines for years 
to come and enable her to tighten her grip 
on the strategic Middle East where no for- 
mer Russian regime had ever been able to 
penetrate. At the same time she lends 
money to free-world countries and builds 
great mills for them as in India. The Soviet 
Union is on the move. 

Thus Lenin’s “strategy of encirclement” is 
not only being fulfilled—it is moving ahead 
of schedule, 

Surprisingly to the West, the Soviet Union 
exploded an atomic bomb only 4 years after 
the war's end. Four years later she ex- 
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ploded a hydrogen bomb. Now abreast of us 
in this fleld, she forged ahead of us in the 
conquest of space as she launched man’s first 
satellite and was first to the moon. 

She maintains vast armies, and a navy 
second to ours. No power has ever had, in 
peacetime, so many submarines. They 
number 450; two-thirds of them long-range 
ocean patrol types. In 1956 alone Soviet 
shipyards built 100 submarines, or one every 
third or fourth day during the year. This 
is as many submarines as we have in our 
entire fleet. 

In addition the Soviet Union is mounting 
a worldwide trade offensive aimed primarily 
at us. Hence the challenge to us is total. 
It involves the military, the political, the 
intellectual, and the industrial. The meas- 
ures of our antagonist cannot be countered 
by half measures or by halfhearted com- 
petition, 

If, Mr. Khrushchev must reason, his coun- 
try has come so far so fast, how much will 
it forge ahead of us in the future unless we 
greatly step up our pace in education, wea- 
pons, foreign aid, and foreign trade? But 
how shall we excell in these fields if we are 
more concerned with keeping up with the 
Joneses than surpassing the challenges of 
Khrushchevs? 

How shall others appraise us—to consider 
only one phase of the struggle—in the light 
of Dr. Wernher von Braun's remarks about 
the conquest of space? 

Last year he said the Russians disregarded 
our efforts. “The Russians appear so sure of 
their technological leadership,” he observed, 
“and their ability to retain the initiative 
thet they do not even consider the possi- 
bility someone else might beat them to the 
moon .“ 

They were right. They got there first. 

Gen. Bernard Schriever has also said that 
there is “very much evidence” that Russia 
has greatly strengthened its bomber de- 
fenses. But the aircraft that might not be 
able to get through may not even be able to 
demonstrate their impotence. “For,” states 
Gen. Thomas Power, Chief of the Strategic 
Air Command, “our bomber bases are vul- 
nerable to surprise attack.” 

Generals are not to reason why. Their 
Commander in Chief complains that “too 
many generals have all sorts of ideas.” 

Yet mankind moves on ideas. Men with 
ideas are the makers and shakers of the 
world. The larger their number serving the 
country the more fruitful and vigorous the 
country. But few men of ideas come to 
Washington. They are not likely to seek 
service in a governmtnt which is scornful of 
their kind. 

Next year, says Representative Grorce H. 
Manon, able chairman of the House Defense 
Appropriations Committee, America is going 
into a 2- or 3-year period when the Soviet 
Union's missile superiority will present “the 
most frighteningly important situation that 
we have had in our lives.” 

Recently three well-informed witnesses 
appeared before Senator HENRY M. JACK- 
son’s Subcommittee on National Policy 
Machinery. 

The first was Robert A. Lovett, a Wall Street 
banker, a Republican, and a Secretary of De- 
fense in the Truman administration. 

He criticized the Defense Department for 
“its constant increase in committees (which) 
has reached a point where they are no longer 
mere nuisances, but have become positive 
menaces to the prompt and orderly conduct 
of business.” 

In executive session, Mr. Lovett indicated 
his belief that President Eisenhower leads a 
dangerously sheltered life as Chief Executive 
of the Nation. For, he said, the National 
Security Council protects Mr. Eisenhower 
from the debates that precede policy 
decisions. 

Mr. Lovett was firmly convinced “we are 
doing something short of our best” in meet- 
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ing the “deadly challenge by an implacable, 
crafty and openly contemptuous enemy.” 

Finally, he said that the Budget Bureau 
has authority without responsibility in 
setting defense policy. 

“I would not,” said Mr. Lovett, “hesitate 
to increase the budget.” 

Mr. Lovett, I repeat, has had an enormous 
experience with our defense requirements. 
He is a leading Wall Street banker with 8 
wide knowledge of financing, including Gov- 
ernment financing, and is a lifelong member 
of the Republican Party. 

A day later Mr. Robert Sprague testified. 
An industrialist, chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston, and consultant to 
the National Security Council, he also is & 
lifelong Republican, 

Even more outspoken than Mr. Lovett, 
Mr. Sprague said, The idea that an increase 
in spending for survival will bankrupt us is, 
to put a plain word on it, ‘silly’.”. He pointed 
out that the Russians put 25 percent of their 
gross national product into military prepara- 
tions, while the United States devotes only 
9 percent of its gross national product to 
national security. 

Mr. Sprague insisted that the United States 
be awakened to the scope of the overall 
Russian threat to us. But who is to ring 
the alarm bell? 

“There is only one man in the United 
States that can do this effectively, and that 
is the President,” sald Mr. Sprague. He 
continued: “I believe, and this is a personal 
belief, that the danger is more serious than 
the President has indicated to the American 
public.” 

There ensued then this colloquy: 

“Senator Epmunp S. Muskrr. I gather that 
you consider our present military program 
inadequate to the needs?” 

“Mr. SPRAGUE. That is correct, Senator.” 

“Senator Musxte, And I gather that you 
consider the deficiencies a threat to our 
survival?“ 

“Mr. SPRAGUE, I do.“ 

Another critic of the administration's de- 
tense policy was Mr. Thomas Watson, Jr., 
president of International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. He said: 

“We may gain peace of mind by mixing 
our own doubts about our abilities in rock- 
etry with thoughts of the superiority of our 
Air Force and other weapons. However, this 
kind of thinking is not conducive to long- 
term world leadership.” : 

Asked if he felt the military budget ade- 
quate, Mr, Watson replied: 

“I do not believe the adequacy of our de- 
tense posture can be discussed in the same 
context as inflation.” 

Then he went on: “I do not agree with 
people who suggest that we must not push 
our economy to any point to win 
in competing with the Soviet because then 
we might lose what made our country great. 
Our national goal should be clear superiority 
over the Soviet Union in all possible areas, 
and we should believe enough in our democ- 
racy so that we will not be reluctant to 
enter fully into the contest.” 

These men believe that our survival is im- 
periled; that we are not doing enough to 
assure our security to the greatest degree 
possible; that we should do more; and if it 
costs more to do more we ought to pay for it 
in the spirit of “damn the torpedoes, g9 
ahead.” 

But let there be no mistake about this. 
If we are to have peace we must have a high 
degree of discipline at home. We must un- 
derstand—and the President is the only man 
among us who can bring this forcibly to the 
Nation—that waging peace in our times is a 
task of formidable proportions second only 
to waging war. 

The successful waging of peace requires & 
vigorous national administration, an in- 
formed people, and a mature people who 
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know that you cannot be adult without 
being willing to pay for what you want. It 
is only in heaven that you can eat your cake 
and have it too. 

This is the melancholy pass to which we 

ave come. It is like the common story of 
the rich, miserly recluse found starving. 
e has never been a time when we did 
Not have the resources of men, money, and 
access to knowledge that might have given 
us a wide lead over any aggressor and make 
attack upon us suicidal. Yet we have ap- 
Parently believed we could not afford to 
Spend enough to secure our liberties. 

Money plainly is not power. It is only 
Potential power. It becomes a real power 
Only when used in quantities sufficient to the 
task, Today although the walls of our world 
Might be tumbled down tomorrow, all our 
gold could not produce a single missile or 
enable us to hurl a rocket to the moon. 

We must abandon the perilous notion that 
We can afford security only within the strait- 
Jacket of the budget. This is equivalent to 
throwing 3 feet of rope to a drowning man 
Who is 6 feet away. 

It we had tried to fight the last war with- 
in the budget, we would have lost. Congress 
did not say to the Air Force: “For budgetary 
Teasons we can allot you only $2 billion.” On 
the contrary, it said: “Tell us your require- 
ments and we’ll find the money.” 

Since we are now in deadly conflict with 
a prodigious antagonist, we can neglect 
nothing that might assure our security. So 
doing, we might waste some money. But 
falling, we would lose our lives. 

e is no room here for margin of er- 

Tor. Gone are the days of the last two 

World wars when we could go to the battle- 

fleld in our own good time and retrieve the 

ce. In 30 minutes we could now go 
national existence to national death. 

Certain it is that we cannot escape biology. 
When white men came here the Indians 
Wanted what we want: to be let alone. But 

y were not let alone and could not stand 
Against their antagonists. In the pitiless 
universe, plants, animals, or men struggle 
hard enough to survive or they disappear. 
The Indians are gone. History records their 
Passing. But nature does not weep for them, 
She is concerned only with the survival of 
the species; not with some segment of it, 
Rot even with the survival of Americans. 

Where do we stand? We stand today a 
Ration with prodigious resources, able to af- 
ford private luxuries incomparable in his- 

, but trailing the Soviet Union in science, 
, armament, and most recently the win- 
Olympics. Rich in the private sector 
Our economy, we are poor in the public 
sector, and we will get poorer if we follow 
admonition of our Secretary of Com- 
ho branded any politician as irre- 
SPonsible or an economic illiterate if he 
to try to “drain from the bloodstream 
Of the private economy the savings urgently 
Needed + * © for growth.” 

Look but at the growth we get. Televi- 
on repairmen being paid more than teach- 
2 200,000 fewer scientists and engineers 

han the Soviet Union with half as many 
College graduates; toilet water at every drug- 
and polluted streams in every State. 

Without a sense of purpose we are not 
2 to put our enormous productive capaci- 

les to the needs of the Nation. It's every 
85 for himself, and the Nation take what's 


ter 
or 


Ot course, if we think Khrushchev was 
Only kidding when he said he would bury 
US, we have no need to worry. But I, for 
One, believe our security is at stake. And 
2 we stand as a nation, a 20th century 

abylon, headless and heartless, a big, fat 
K t for the ably led Communist world and 
he clamoring, poverty-ridden new states. 
au en if we don’t know where we stand in 

e€ world—even if we would rather not 
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know—it is a fact that we cannot hide our 
image from the world and this image is as 
important as any foreign policy” we might 
devise. 

The challenge to us arises partly from the 
arrival on the world scene of the Soviet Un- 
ion, but the challenge also arises from what 
we have let ourselves become. 

The American people ought to be told the 
bleak truth about their world, the character 
of the forces arrayed against them, and 
what they must do, at whatever cost, to 
survive or even to bring about a state of 
high security. They must be told that, how- 
ever, humane their society, whatever its 
ideals, this alone will not save them from 
destruction by a society armed with the 
prodigious mechanisms of our times and an 
implacable determination to dominate all 
men. 

They must be told, furthermore, that the 
problems they face are incapable of solution 
within their time or the time of their chil- 
dren; that for decades to come the life of 
humanity will be threatened by the lava 
flow emerging from the greatest eruption of 
all time. They must be reminded of what 
history and experience demonstrate: That 
merely because something is desirable does 
not mean that it will necessarily come to 
pass; that things men have longed for dur- 
ing centuries are as far from being realized 
now as they were in the days of Babylon. 

The people must be told, too, that it will 
not be enough simply to react to the So- 
viet threat and to clean our domestic Augean 
stables. Goals we must have to which we 
and mankind may aspire. And once the 
goals are clarified we must have the forti- 
tude and the patience and the means to 
attain them. 

You have been kind and patient and it 
is time to bring these remarks to a close. 
But I cannot conclude without at least a 
word about what we should do now, about 
all of this. 

Of course, there are many things that need 
to be done, but there is one thing without 
which none of them will be done. That in- 
dispensable element is the placing of the 
responsibility for governing and the power to 
govern this country in the hands of one 
or the other of the political parties. 

I realize that politics has become a naugh- 
ty word in America, but as long as we retain 
our constitutional system, political parties 
are n evils. Unless we give the con- 
trol of both the legislative and the executive 
branches of our Government to the same 
party we are courting disaster. There is no 
other way short of a dictatorship to focus 
the tremendous talents and the potential 
power of our people upon the problems which 
confront us. 

It is within the classic tradition of democ- 
racy that this particular duty is the exclu- 
sive responsibility of the citizen voters of 
this great Republic, and none of these citi- 
zens bear a greater responsibility than those 
who have had the good fortune to attend 
Harvard University. 


Civil Rights 


SPEECH 
HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8601) to enforce 
constitutional rights, and for other pur- 
poses. 
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Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
8601, the civil rights bill, has my full 
support. The time has come, Mr. Chair- 
man, for the Federal Government to see 
to it that every American enjoys the 
full and free exercise of his rights under 
the Constitution. Haggle we may over 
details, but Congress can no longer es- 
cape its plain sworn duty to insure and 
protect the constitutional rights of every 
American regardless of race, color, creed 
or place of residence. 

All of us are well aware of the fact that 
discrimination exists in the North and 
West as well as in the South. In areas 
outside the South, discrimination is par- 
ticularly aggravating in the fields of em- 
ployment and housing but happily, 
steady progress toward ending it is be- 
ing made. 

To me, the most important provisions 
of this legislation are those concerning 
the voting rights of Negroes in the South 
where such rights are presently denied 
or curbed in direct and indirect ways 
in many counties. 

The right to vote is the greatest right 
possessed by free men and women in a 
republic. An honest and secret ballot 
gives us the ability to choose our leaders 
and representatives. Without the right 
to vote, a citizen soon finds that, regard- 
less of the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, he has no other rights except those 
permitted him by leaders he does not 
help select. 

Ninety years ago almost to the day— 
March 30, 1870—we wrote the 15th 
amendment into the Constitution: 

The right of citizens * * * to vote shall 
not be denied * * * on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 


Ninety years later we have yet to make 
good on that promise. In county after 
county in the Deep South, where thou- 
sands of Negroes reside and many own 
property, few or none are permitted to 
vote. Not only are these citizens pre- 
vented from voting by unreasonable and 
ridiculous tests, but by intimidation and 
violence as well. Ninety years is cer- 
tainly long enough to prove that existing 
laws have not given Negroes in the South 
the voting rights which are theirs. 

Voting referees are needed to see that 
the requirements for voting shall be uni- 
form for all races. 

The bill also protects voters from the 
threats and intimidation that have been 
so common in the past. The Federal 
Government must step in where neces- 
sary and give the right to vote to every 
qualified American citizen wherever it is 
denied. 

In January 1959 I introduced H.R. 
1933, a bill to prevent hate bombing. On 
May 13, 14, 1959, Subcommittee No. 3 of 
the Committee on the Judiciary held 
hearings on my bill and others with 
generally similar purposes. I was the 
first witness to be heard by the subcom- 
mittee and I would like at this time, Mr. 
Chairman, to quote a few sentences from 
my testimony at that time: 

The weakening of the solidarity among the 
people of the United States by attacks on 
religious and racial groups, and buildings 
which they use, plays right into the hands 
of the communists. In no other way can 
the great strength of this Nation be weak- 
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ened as much as it is by pitting one racial 
group against another, one religious group 
against another, or one section of the country 
against another section. 

The damage to our worldwide position as a 
guardian of liberty is incalculable if these 
conditions are allowed to exist without Fed- 
eral law to correct them. The Communists 
are making supreme efforts among the peo- 
ples of Africa, Asia, and the Middle East to 
exaggerate our differences. Their propaganda 
mills exploit every single hate incident which 
happens here, whether it be a small local 
abuse or a major attack on a racial or re- 
ligious group in the Congerss of the United 
States. 

The Nation cannot afford to permit the 
irresponsibility of a few individuals to jeop- 
ardize our prestige and leadership in the 
free world. 


It is very heartening to note that title 
II of H.R. 8601 includes very practical 
provisions along the lines of my own bill 
H.R. 1933, penalizing those who do par- 
ticipate in hate bombing and related 
activities. 

America’s position in the world will be 
stronger with this civil rights bill on the 
law books of the Nation. 


Impressive Photographic Exhibition ia 
Connection With the White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, all of 
us are aware that the White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth is now 
getting underway. Some 7,000 dele- 
gates have come to Washington from all 
over the country to participate in these 
important deliberations. In connection 
with the conference, I should like to call 
to the attention of the Senate an impres- 
sive photographic exhibit which has been 
assembled especially for this occasion. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment I have prepared on the subject be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR KEATING 

The subject of this exhibition is the hope 
of this Nation—its young people. In 350 
distinguished photographs, the selective eye 
of the camera has recorded the hopes and 
fears, the loves and problems, the triumphs 
and disappointments of individuals growing 
up in America. 

The 50th Anniversary White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth, called by 
President Eisenhower, is charged with the 
great responsibility of planning to help 
youth build their world for tomorrow. The 
photographic exhibit on display in the West 
Ballroom of the Hotel Shoreham visualizes 
the many challenges that face delegates to 
the Conference. 

There are expressions of a universal na- 
ture: the infant's abiding love for its mother, 
a child’s discovery of life’s magic in animals 
and flowers, youth's urge to rebel against 
what his sometimes illogical nature finds an 
unfair constriction of authority. 
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Other pictures focus on particularly Amer- 
ican aspects of life: the adolescent boy's 
engrossing interest in automobiles, the re- 
laxed give and take of learning in a demo- 
cratic classroom, the problems of providing 
equal opportunities for all groups of Ameri- 
can youth. 

I commend to the attention of Senators 
this panorama of 350 pictures, which have 
been generously provided by many leading 
photographers and organizations, and then, 
as a public service, edited and assembled for 
the Conference by the Eastman Kodak Co. 
of Rochester, N.Y. 

In a very real sense this exhibition, which 
will later be seen in other cities in America 
and abroad, illustrates the many fruitful 
discussions taking place in the sessions of 
the White House Conference. In as real a 
sense, it has significant meaning in relation 
to what we say in this Chamber now and in 
years tocome. The camera has recorded the 
hopes for this country’s future, which, in 
large measure, it is our task to make real, 


The Balance of Payments Deficit—A 
Challenge to America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 9 I was pleased to deliver the 
keynote speech at the 14th annual world 
trade conference of the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce in Pittsburgh. 
My topic was “The Balance of Payments 
Deficit—A Challenge to America.” 

In my address I stressed the urgent 
need for reducing the deficit and told of 
the new program of informational and 
promotional activity in the foreign-trade 
field carried on by the Department of 
Commerce. 

In his message to Congress, President 
Eisenhower outlined those plans. He 
echoed my expressed views when he said 
that “increased exports are important to 
the United States at this time.” Besides 
creating more jobs for Americans, the 
President said, expanded exports will 
help to support such essential expendi- 
tures abroad as investment, private 
travel, maintenance of US. military 
forces, and programs of economic co- 
operation. It came as a source of some 
satisfaction to me that of the seven 
comprehensive steps charted by the 
President to stimulate exporting, five of 
them were embodied in my Pittsburgh 
speech. The seven steps the President 
directed the Government to take are, 
first, to strengthen the trade promotion 
services of the Department of Commerce, 
including its field offices located through- 
out the United States; second, to expand 
and give higher priority to the commer- 
cial activities of the Foreign Service; 
third, to expand the agricultural trade 
promotion activities of the Department 
of Agriculture; fourth, to place greater 
emphasis on the prompt reporting of in- 
formation useful to American exporters; 
fifth, to establish new overseas trade 
centers; sixth, to make fuller use of in- 
ternational fairs, trade missions, and 
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other promotional means to stimulate 
the interest of foreign buyers in US. 
products while continuing to emphasize 
the basic objectives of the special pro- 
gram for international understanding; 
and seventh, to emphasize the promotion 
of tourist travel to the United States. 
My own remarks in Pittsburgh follow: 
THe BALANCE or PAYMENTS Dericrr—A 
CHALLENGE TO AMERICA 


(Remarks by Representative WILLIAM B. 
Win NAL, Republican, of New Jersey, at 
the 14th annual Pittsburgh world trade 
conference sponsored by the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce, at a meeting at the 
Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh, March 
9, 1960) 

“The Balance of Payments Deficit—A 
Challenge to America.“ Here is a theme 
which still has an unfamiliar ring in Ameri- 
can ears. Unfamiliarity, however, must not 
be permitted to block proper attention to 
the important issues underlying this theme. 

The first of the two phrases, “the balance 
of payments deficit,” is a rather 
term which not long ago was confined almost 
entirely to the jargon of specialists in inter- 
national economics and finance. During 
the past 2 years, however, it has cropped up 
repeatedly in statements of public officials 
and business leaders, and has becomé com- 
monplace in business and financial journals. 

From these sources, the term has found 
its way with increasing frequency into the 
daily press, where it startles and sometimes 
bewilders Americans whose last news of the 
balance of payments had to do with the 
postwar dollar gap. This new term, “bal- 
ance of payments deficit,” is one which 
many of us associate vaguely with the prob- 
lems of foreign countries, but are surp: 
and perhaps chagrined to find being used 
as a name for a problem of our own. 

Unfortunately, public understanding of 
the balance of payments has not kept pace 
with the growth in news references to it. 
This conference will contribute much to the 
wider recognition and better understanding 
which are needed with respect to those 
issues. For this reason, the world trade 
council of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Com- 
merce is to be congratulated for its timely 
initiative In sponsoring today’s meeting. 

By way of preface, howéver, it may be 
worth while to recapitulate just a few of the 
most salient features of the current position. 
Leaving aside all reference to the trends 
and underlying factors which brought about 
that position, I would summarize it in very 
broad outline as follows: 

In 1959 total U.S. expenditures abroad 
amounted to $28% bililon. Slightly more 
than half of this ($15 billion) was in pay- 
ment for imports of foreign goods, and an- 
other $5 billion went into purchases of vari- 
ous foreign services—shipping, insurance. 
tourism, and so forth. The remainder in- 
cluded roughly $3 billion for purchases of 
our oversea military establishments and 
their personnel, §2 billion for net foreign 
loans and grants by the Government, over 
$2 billion for net private investment abroad, 
and a smaller sum for various private dona- 
tions and pensions, 

Foreign expenditures in the United States 
last year totaled approximately $25 billion. 
Over $16 billion of this was in payment for 
U.S. goods exported and more than $7 billion 
was received for U.S. services rendered to 
foreigners and as earnings on our foreign 
investments. The remainder included rela- 
tively small amounts of foreign long-term 
capital invested here and of unrecorded 
transactions. 

The foregoing figures do not include, either 
as foreign-aid grants or as exports, military 
goods transferred without reimbursement 
Nor do they include the U.S. subscription to 
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the expansion of the capital resources of the 
International Monetary Fund. 

Now, the U.S. expenditure total which I 
Cited a moment ago exceeded total U.S. re- 
Celpts on the transactions enumerated by 
$3.7 billion in 1959. This difference, result- 

equivalent transfers of liquid dollar 
assets and gold to foreign ownership is, of 
Course, the balance of payments deficit.” 

Note that the deficit, so defined, is not a 
Comprehensive measure of the change in our 

ternational net worth, by which I mean the 

of our investments and claims abroad 
Over our outstanding liabilities to foreigners, 
iong term as well as short térm. In comput- 
the conventional balance of payments 
deficit, we have treated U.S. foreign invest- 
Ment, both private and governmental, simply 
as an expenditure, rather than as an acqui- 
Sition of valuable assets abroad. The re- 
kult is a measure of the deficit strictly in 
of the effects of the transactions upon 

Sur international liquidity position. 
cash deficit in our international ac- 
Counts, however, is a vitally significant and 
tially threatening phenomenon, regard- 
less of the size of our holdings of income- 
Yielding long-term asets abroad, or of an- 
5 increases in them, These investments, 
the main, are not at all liquid, and could 
not contribute much, should an emergency 
to the problem of meeting demands by 
5 creditors for withdrawal of their 

Fortunately, no emergency is at hand. Our 
es and financial position is very 

Ong. This gives us plenty of time to take 
bag that will preclude the development 
time, emergency. provided that we use that 

e wisely for the application of policies 

ed to prevent extended continuation of 

balance-of-payments deficits on the 1958-59 

Praga Drifting for even a few more years at 

buna oont deficit level. however, would surely 
g us into an unpleasant situation. 

Da erate annual deficits in our balance of 

Iments during most of the past decade, 
Coupled with the large ones recorded in 1958 
and 1959, have already raised the liquid 
10 holdings of foreign countrles— that 

„their bank deposits here plus the short- 
term Treasury securities which they hold— 
tom about $614 billion at the end of 1949 

#1714 billion at the close of last year. 
d er the same interval, the U.S. gold stock 
from roughly 824% billion to 
#191, billion. 
2 increase in foreign countries’ gold and 
tis holdings to date could be regarded, 
ina most part, as a welcome restoration 
It redistribution of international reserves. 
ot Was a necessary condition for resumption 
pagoa tively unfettered multilateral trading 
fusa and hence was a conscious objective 
der S. foreign economic policy for a num- 
Of years. It has been an essential 
factor in the recently accelerated dismantling 
trade and exchange restrictions by im- 
t trading countries. Without it, the 
Uighly desirable reestablishment of external 
k mvertibility for major European countries 
— 8 or so ago could scarcely have been 
ntemplated. 

Nevertheless, we must ask how long the 

ee of foreign countries to hold dollars 

rve currency will remain strong 

fnough to make them willing to add anything 
€ 83% billion per year to their holdings. 
date, they have taken the bulk of the 

> uid funds transferred to them over the 
8 decade in the form ot bank deposits and 
of Securities rather than in the form 
aaa, This attests to the confidence which 
ta eign governments and their citizens have 
Sate currency and to their faith in the 
eg and political stability of the United 
q It also reflects, of course, their re- 

Ulrements for large operating balances to 
ana de their trade both with us and to a 

nsiderable extent with each other. 
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Under present conditions, and with the at- 
titudes now prevailing, our gold stock of 
819% billion represents a rather comfortable 
international reserve, even though approxi- 
mately $12 billion of that total is required 
for our domestic monetary reserves under ex- 
isting law. So long as no extraordinary ana 
unexpected demands on our gold stock arise, 
it bears an ample ratio to our short-term 
international liabilities. 

Still, if those liabilities should continue 
to rise rapidly, the ratio would soon become 
less ample. If it fell too low, it would ex- 
pose our gold reserve to great jeopardy in 
the event of any development causing seri- 
ous weakening of the confidence of foreign 
depositors in the dollar. If for any reason 
they were to attempt to convert a substan- 
tial proportion of their present dollar hold- 
ings to gold, or even to obtain full settlement 


in gold of U.S. balance of payments deficits - 


on the 1959 scale, the simple arithmetic of 
the relationships I have reviewed is such 
that the available free gold reserve could be 
drained off very quickly. 

If this happened, I do not believe I need 
to paint a picture of the chaos and uncer- 
tainty which would thus be introduced into 
international finance and trade. 

Fortunately, this bogey is not imminent. 
Nevertheless, in order to prevent gradual drift 
into a situation in which it might quickly 
become a realistic threat, we should be pru- 
dent enough to take responsible steps now 
toward sharp reduction of the excessive 
deficit recently prevailing in our balance of 
payments. 

The most authoritative projections of our 
international transactions which are avalla- 
ble suggest that some corrective adjustment 
is already underway. American exports 
were depressed during 1958 and early 1959 in 
part by various cyclical and special factors 
which appear to be in process of reversal. 
Exports were rising fairly strongly in the 
latter part of 1959, and are expected to be 
considerably higher in 1960 than last year. 
Imports, on the other hand, tended to flatten 
out after mid-1959, following a very rapid 
rise during the several preceding quarters, 
and their further growth In 1960 is expected 
to be much more moderate than their in- 
crease from 1958 to 1959. 

The anticipated recovery of the export sur- 
plus in our merchandise trade would miti- 
gate appreciably the overall balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. According to these projec- 
tions, the deficit might drop to the 8214 or $3 
Dillion range this year. Such a level, how- 
ever, would not be nearly good enough. 
Major efforts are still necessary to reduce it 
much further. 

Over the last quarter century, the U.S. 
Government has taken the lead by example 
and negotiation in reducing tariffs and other 
restrictions to trade. Since World War II 
we have vigorously put forward our firm 
belief that liberal international trade poli- 
cles are essential to free world economic prog- 
ress and we have attempted to put this be- 
lief into practice in our own trading agree- 
ments. Despite some setbacks, our overall 
record is one of which we can justly be 
proud. 

The United States should not try to redress 
the current deficit in its balance of pay- 
ments by throwing aside its liberal trade 
policy and discouraging imports. Rather, we 
should seek to solve the problem by, among 
other things, promoting an expansion of our 
exports. 

The advantages of a liberal import policy 
to the U.S. economy are clear. U.S. indus- 
try depends heavily on foreign sources of sup- 
ply for a very large number of basic mate- 
rials. For example, one-fourth of our iron 
ore, one-third of our copper and rubber, and 
the bulk of our tin, nickel, and newsprint 
come from abroad. The availability of these 
imports results in lower production costs and 
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greater efficiency. Imports also give the 
American consumer a chance to choose from 
a wider variety of goods than are available 
from domestic producers, and the competi- 
tion of foreign goods with those produced at 
home offers direct and indirect advantages to 
the consumer in terms of price and quality. 
While this competition may at times be pain- 
ful, it helps to keep American producers on 
their toes; helps to keep our economy dy- 
namic; and helps to keep our prices in line. 
All of these things mean higher real incomes 
and a higher standard of living in the United 
States. Furthermore, it must be borne in 
mind that trade is a two-way street. Our 
imports help to finance our exports; without 
one there could not be the other. 

Reversion to a restrictive trade policy 
would dissipate the advantages mentioned 
above and would not solve the long-run prob- 
lem of balancing the U.S. international ac- 
counts, On the contrary, backsliding by the 
United States would tend to be self-defeat- 
ing since it would encourage a return to 
greater protectionism in other countries and 
lead to a contraction of our own exports. 

We must not forget the importance of ex- 
ports to the U.S. economy. Our exports pro- 
vide employment, increase the volume of 
output and thus lead to lower costs of pro- 
duction and prices, and add to profits. In 
1959, not an especially good year, over $16 
billion of U.S. goods were shipped abroad. 
Many U.S. industries depend heavily on large 
foreign sales. For example, 40 percent of our 
tractor production, 35 percent of our civilian 
aircraft production, and 20 percent of our 
output of trucks are exported. 

At the present time world trade barriers 
are coming down and we are in a position 
to reap the fruits of our own liberal trade 
policies of the past which helped substan- 
tially in the postwar recovery of other free 
world economies. 

During the period of the so-called dollar 
shortage, many countries found it necessary- 
to impose extensive restrictions on imports 
in order to conserve their meager foreign 
exchange reserves. These restrictions were 
highly discriminatory against goods from the 
dollar area—especially the United States. 
The need for such restrictions has now been 
greatly reduced. The war-ravaged econo- 
mies of Western Europe and Japan have 
been rehabilitated and most of these nations 
have built their gold and foreign exchange 
reserves to quite satisfactory levels. As a 
result, most of the industrialized countries 
of Western Europe were able at the end of 
December 1958 to adopt external converti- 
bility for their currencies, a moye which 
eliminated the financial justification for dis- 
criminatory restrictions against U.S. exports. 

The U.S. Government has taken advantage 
of this new situation in world trade and pay- 
ments to press for the rapid removal of im- 
port restrictions and, in particular, those 
restrictions which are discriminatory against 
dollar goods. Our view on the lack of justifi- 
cation for such restrictions has been enuncl- 
ated both in international forums such as 
the International Monetary Fund, the meet- 
ings of the contracting parties to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariff and Trade (GATT), 
and the OEEC and in bilateral representa- 
tions to the governments of our trade part- 
ners. 

The need to do away with restrictions and 
discrimination has been recognized by the 
other industrialized nations and in some of 
the newly developing areas as well. Many 
countries have taken important steps toward 
reducing their restrictions and the discrimi- 
nation which they have practiced against 
American goods. Among the countries which 
have acted in the past year are: Argentina, 
Australia, Austria, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Ghana, India, Italy, Japan, Malaya, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Port- 
ugal, Spain, Sweden, Turkey, and the United 
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Kingdom. Some of these countries have 
virtually eliminated discrimination against 
the doliar area. 

The drive to remove quantitative import 
restrictions on dollar goods has received so 
constructive a response and has developed 
such momentum that we can look forward 
confidently to further advances in coming 
months. We can reasonably hope that by 
the end of the year discrimination against 
our exports will be almost a thing of the 
past. The U.S. Government will continue its 
vigorous efforts toward this end. 

The Department of Commerce presently 
carries on an extensive program of informa- 
tional and promotional activity in the foreign 
trade field. Plans are now underway to 
improve and expand these facilities for ex- 
porters. It is planned that these activities 
will include a strengthening of the Foreign 
Commercial Service in order to provide timely 
detailed information on trade prospects; 
find suitable forelgn agents for U.S. firms 
(that is, you); provide oversea facilities for 
the dissemination of promotional material 
by American business firms; assist business 
firms in adapting their promotional activi- 
ties to local needs; arrange appointments 
with prospective purchasers; and the like. 
In addition to these continuing activities, 
the Department of Commerce plans to ex- 
pand its work abroad with respect to trade 
information centers; in providing foreign ex- 
hibits of American products known as world 
trade centers; through participation in inter- 
national trade fairs; and through the send- 


ing abroad of trade missions of American 


businessmen to meet with local industry and 
Government groups. These expanded activi- 
ties are likely to prove especially helpful to 
the smaller and medium-sized firms which 
do not have adequate foreign trade informa- 
tion, and to other firms which have not fully 
explored the opportunities which may exist 
in foreign markets. In this manner our Gov- 
ernment is trying to stimulate increased 
interest and efficiency in foreign sales. 

It seems clear to me that the most desir- 
able line of solution is to be found mainly 
on the side of expanding our sales to for- 
eign countries. Many, though not all, of 
the means being suggested on the other 
side—that is, for curbing our payments to 
foreign countries—tend either to raise 
questions of contradiction with some other 
equally important policy objective or to be 
potentially effective only in the short run. 

Happily, however, one of the prime lines 
of attack not only promises to help on both 
sides of the balance of payments account, 
but also coincides fully with one of our most 
important national economic goals. More- 
over, it can be progressively more effective in 
the longer run than in the immediate future. 
I refer to the prudent anti-inflationary man- 
agement of the whole complex of our mone- 
tary and fiscal policies, 

Quite independently of international trade 
and finance, of course, it is of the utmost 
importance that we pursue monetary and 
fiscal policies designed to avoid inflation and 
maintain a stable purchasing power for the 
dollar. Sincere and diligent labor-manage- 
ment cooperation and ingenuity to hold 
down or reduce costs is equally urgent. 

The balance of payments deficit now pre- 
sents one more powerful reason for pursuit 
of sound policies in these fields, By main- 
taining and eventually improving our inter- 
national competitive strength, along with 
our domestic economic strength, wise anti- 
inflationary measures will both facilitate ex- 
pansion of U.S. export sales and temper the 
growth of many competitive imports. They 
will also sustain foreign confidence in the 
— of dollar reserves and thus minimize 

y possibility that those funds ht be 
used to drain off our gold reserves, me 

Another important line of attack on the 
balance of payments deficit which should be 
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entirely noncontroversial is vigorous diplo- 
matic pressure on our friends and allies 
abroad to complete the job of removing 
anachronistic trade and exchange restric- 
tions discriminating against the entry of our 
goods into their markets. The present ad- 
ministration has pressed energetically for 
such action by foreign governments, These 
efforts, abetted by shifting circumstances in 
the realm of international commerce, have 
been rewarded by very substantial progress 
in the past few years and especially in re- 
cent months. Much remains to be accom- 
plished here, however, and our Government 
must redouble, rather than relax, its vigor 
On these issues. 

To many observers, it has seemed that the 
obvlous and easy way to correct the balance 
of payments deficit is to reduce some of our 
expenditures abroad—to tighten our belts 
and live within the means of our receipts 
from foreign transactions. As a generaliza- 
tion, however, and with the reservation that 
certain exceptions may well be in order, I 
would urge that we eschew this line of solu- 
tion, at least unless or until we have unsuc- 
cessfully exhausted the potentials for achiev- 
ing balance through expansion of our sales. 
And I do not think failure is likely if a 
genuine export drive can be mounted. 

The trouble with seeking to cut our ex- 
penditures abroad—still generally speaking— 
is that there are few effective means of doing 
this which do not have highly undesirable or 
self-defeating side-effects. Most devices for 
this purpose would either abridge arbitrarily 
the freedom of choice and the economic wel- 
fare of American individuals and business 
firms, or interfere with the conduct of im- 
portant International responsibilities which 
we have assumed for what most of us view 
as good and sufficient reasons. 

For example, an attempt to restrain the 
outflow of U.S. private capital to foreign 
countries would not only be rightly resented 
by the investors as an inhibition of their 
scope of action and profit opportunities, but 
would run contrary to our national policy 
of stimulating and encouraging economic 
development throughout the free world. 

Raising barriers to imports of industrial 
materials or capital equipment, while per- 
haps of immediate benefit to the limited 
groups of U.S. producers thus favored, is al- 
ways subject to the strong objection that 
it raises costs, and thus depreciates the com- 
petitive positions, of other American pro- 
ducers. 

Similarly, new barriers to imports of par- 
ticular consumer goods would not only tap 
the consumer's pocketbook to the detriment 
of other U.S. industries competing for his 
dollar, but would also impinge objectionably 
upon his range of choice in spending his in- 
come. Any attempt to discourage U.S. tour- 
ist travel abroad would be equally open to 
the latter objection, as well as to others on 
political and cultural planes. We should do 
our utmost to develop tourist trade to the 
United States of America and the flow of 
funds it will bring to our shores. 

Moreover, artificially increased restrictions 
on purchases from abroad, whether by in- 
dustry or by consumers, would surely invite 
retaliation by foreign countries and under- 
mine the international cooperation in reduc- 
tion of trade barriers which we have led for 
many years. It would ultimately penalize 
our exporting producers and their employees 
through shrinkage of sales opportunities 
abroad, and thus in the end would not 
even contribute anything lasting to mitiga- 
tion of the balance-of-payments problem. 

In another area there is little doubt that 
we could achieve considerable reduction in 
the balance-of-payments deficit, at least for 
the short run, by cutting back the size of 
our oversea military operations and the ex- 
penditures which they entail. To do this 
solely on balance-of-payments grounds, how- 
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ever, at the cost of weakening our strategic 
position in the cold war, might constitute 
abdication of responsibility for a larger prob- 
lem in order to meet a lesser one. 

While there is probably room for desirable 
economies in oversea military expenditures, 
as in other segments of defense spending, 
changes in the program should generally be 
judged on their own merits. On the whole, 
it seems clear to me that there is less risk 
in accommodating the balance of payments 
to the imperatives of the international mli- 
tary situation than in tailoring the defense 
suit to fit the balance-of-payments cloth. 

Similar considerations, though perhaps 
more controversial, may be advanced against 
the notion of cutting back our foreign- 
aid programs primarily in order to reduce 
the balance-of-payments deficit. Since the 
greater part of the aid is spent on U.S. goods 
and services, despite our liberal and states- 
manlike policy of worldwide competitive-bid 
procurement for some of the more important 
programs, it would require disproportion- 
ately large reductions in foreign-ald outlays 
to achieve a given net effect on the balance 
of payments. Here, too, in the main, the 
programs should be judged on their merits 
in a context much broader than that of the 
balance-of-payments deficit. 

So I return to the thought that primary 
reliance ih meeting that challenge must be 
placed upon improvement of our interna- 
tional competitive position and expansion of 
our export sales. This is the path that will 
lead to the greatest benefits with the least 
incidental damage to other American objec- 
tives, domestic or international. 

It seems to me that we have barely 
scratched the surface of what our country 
could achieve if we emphasized exports and 
made them a national objective, as do most 
of the industrialized European countries. 
They are export conscious. Goods are de- 
signed and styled specifically for foreign mar- 
kets. They provide servicing of goods abroad 
and much time and effort is spent on foreign 
sales. The success of many of these pro- 
grams is a very wholesome example to us, 
as we have never made a comparable effort, 
either through private enterprise or the Gov- 
ernment. 

Through the activities of the Export-Im- 
port Bank, we have for many years been en- 
gaged in an effort to promote our foreign 
trade by financial means. From time to time 
our efforts in this field have been reviewed- 
Recently, suggestions have been made that 
the facilities of the U.S. Government in 
this field, which up to the present time have 
been used largely to provide medium and 
long-term credits and guarantees, should be 
expanded to cover exports which are normal- 
ly traded on the basis of short-term credits- 
A number of other exporting countries have 
provided such facilities for their exporters, 
and there is some evidence that our own 
exporters have on occasion lost business be- 
cause more favorable credit terms were avall- 
able from other countries. We are now ex- 
ploring the need and usefulness of additional 
facilities for export credit guarantees and 
financing in the short-term field. 

American business is living in a more com- 
petitive world. The Western European 
economies and that of Japan have recovered 
their health and vigor. The sellers’ market of 
the postwar period is no longer with us and, 
henceforth, American products will move in 
world trade only to the extent that American 
producers are capable of delivering the right 
kind of goods at the right prices. 

There has been a great deal of concern that 
American goods are becoming noncompetitive 
in world markets. However, there is no cleat 
evidence to support a conclusion that the 
competitiveness of American producers has 
been Impaired. The lower level of our ex- 
ports during 1958 and 1959 was largely due to 
abnormal and special factors, With con- 
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tinued economic expansion in Western Eu- 
Tope and Canada and increased exports of 
cotton and commerical aircraft already on 
order, we can reasonably anticipate a sub- 
Stential Increase in our foreign sales in the 
coming months, 

Furthermore, it Is important to note that 
in recent years while exports of some U.S 
Products have declined, U.S. exports of goods 
embodying advanced technology have con- 
tinued to rise. Our advantage in world 
markets has traditionally lain in the innova- 
tonal field, in our ability and willingness to 
invest in research and development, We can 
Maintain this advantage. Change is the 
natural way of our economic life. In adjust- 
ing to the realities of a new era, business has 
& Continuing Incentive to develop new prod- 
Ucts and to introduce fresh methods of 
Production and merchandising. 

Government can go just so far in further- 
ing opportunity, but your own individual 
initiative and effort in development will, in 
8 bring results for you and the United 

es. 


Appeal for the Vanishing Primary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in the 
New York Times magazine of yesterday, 
h 27, appeared an article by our able 
Colleague from Wisconsin, the Honorable 
WILLIAM Proxmig, entitled, “Appeal for 
the Vanishing Primary.” The article 
reflects the freshness and boldness of 
thought that all of us have become ac- 
Customed to expect from the Senator 
from Wisconsin. I commend his article 
to readers of the ConcRESSIONAL RECORD 
and ask unanimous consent that it may 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
FOR THE VANISHING Prrmary—A BEN- 
ATOR ANSWEES THOSE WHO WOULD ABANDON 
THE PRESIDENTIAL PREFERENTIAL POLL, AND 
Succrst THAT THE ANSWER TO THEIR CRITI- 
ranges LIES IN THE EXPANDING SYSTEM 
(By WILLIAM PROXMIRE) 
n Wasuixncton—This Sunday hundreds of 
housands of Wisconsin citizens are fighting 
Out the presidential primary campaign of 
1960. On the steps of churches, over a beer 
in taverns, in dairy barns and kitchens and 
automobiles, the argument, the contradic- 
tion, the agreement, the joking are rolling 
ng fester and faster as the April 5 dead- 
© approaches, a deadline that may seal 
the —— of Husent HUMPREREY, and JOHN F. 
Y. 
The season of the primaries is upon us and 
the people of my State are happily engaged 
in what has become a rare—I think far too 
Tare—American privilege; having a voice in 
deciding who is going to be either of the 
(the nominees of the two major parties) 
— 5 will have any chance to become the next 
esident of the United States. In future 
8 and months the people of some other 
‘tates will have a similar opportunity. 
There are a thousand reasons why this is a 
ganized, irresponsible way for the coun- 
try to be influenced in its choice of the occu- 
moe Of so great an office. Many of the hun- 
8 eds of thousands of conversations going 
n today in Wisconsin, for example, are ir- 
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relevant to the issues. Thousands of votes 
will be influenced by Muriel Humphrey's 
homey and simple coffee-hour campaigning 
for husband HUBERT, or racket-busting Bob 
Kennedy's tireless farm-to-farm barnstorm- 
ing for brother Jack. And of course, KEN= 
NED 's religion is constantly discussed and 
will persuade many. 

Primaries have more serious inadequacies, 
Some were outiined by David Broder in this 
magazine a few weeks ago. Certainly the 
candidates may be hurting each other, and 
our Democratic organization in Wisconsin 
may be suffering a division that will take 
months to repair. And, as Adlal Stevenson 
pointed out in another recent article, the 
primaries impose a severe physical, financial, 
and time-consuming burden on the candi- 
dates. 

A primary costs hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, while often exciting no contest at 
all. This year, for instance, will mark the 
first significant Democratic presidential con- 
test in Wisconsin in 36 years. 

It can be argued that a primary often fails 
to offer voters a meaningful choice. In 10 
of the 15 States that permit presidential 
preferential polls, delegates to the national 
conventions are not bound, and often they 
are little Influenced, by the voice of the 
people. In the remaining five States dele- 
gates are bound by the primary results. 
But in California a favorite-son delegation 
Picked by the Governor will probably be un- 
opposed. Indiana voters are expected to 
have no alternative to KENNEDY. In Mary- 
land, WAYNE Morse is the sole alternative 
to KENNEDY. In Oregon Morse will run as 
a favorite son. 

And what kind of choice will the Wis- 
consin voter really have on April 5? Only 
two of the five leading tic candi- 
dates are entered in Wisconsin, How about 
Symington or Johnson or Stevenson sup- 
porters? What choice do they have? 

This weakness is only partly answered by 
the obvious fact that only KENNEDY and 
HUMPHREY chose to enter in Wisconsin. 
All candidates were free to enter. Pre- 
sumably, any candidate really interested in 
the Democratic nomination, and who 
thought he had a very good chance in Wis- 
consin, would try to pick up the delegation 
by submitting his name. 

Another weakness of the Wisconsin pri- 
mary is that normally Republican voters, 
recognizing that Vice President Nrxon is 
unopposed and little needs the prestige of a 
big vote in Wisconsin, can cross over in the 
primary. If they do so in sufficient num- 
bers and the contest is otherwise reason- 
ably close, Republicans can pick the Demo- 
crats’ nominee. 

One answer to this is that Republicans are 
American citizens, too. Why shouldn't they 
have a chance to influence the selection of 
the man who may be their next President? 
Of course, many Democrats won't buy this 
answer. THey might, however, settle for 
the certainty that Republicans will be a 
minority, and probably a small one, in this 
Democratic primary. 

In view of these serlous weaknesses and 
imperfections, what can be said for the 
practice of having the plain voter play such 
a telling role in answering the big question? 

There are three compelling arguments for 
the primary. 

The first is that in an age of political 
apathy and indifference, of too much pas- 
sive diversion and not nearly enough 
citizen responsibility, the presidential pri- 
mary is exactly the kind of colorful, excit- 
ing, significant contest for public office that 
will persuade the citizen to discharge the 
active responsibility that he so rarely is 
called upon to assume. This is good for the 
voter as a man and asa citizen. 

Besides, there is no more important 
activity for men who want to be Presi- 
dent of the United States than to get out 
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and talk about the Nation’s problems with 
the Nation’s citizens. It is too often a 
temptation for candidates to avold this 
most essential obligation to democratic 
leaders. z 

Wisconsin today affords an excellent exam- 
ple of the benefits to the voters of a presi- 
dential primary campaign. In the past 9 
years I have campaigned intensively five 
times for statewide office in Wisconsin. I 
have met and shaken hands with well over 
a million Wisconsin citizens during this time. 
Since the presidential campaign began in 
earnest in Wisconsin, I have once again been 
out in the State talking with thousands of 
farmers and workers, tavern keepers and 
hardware merchants, housewives and college 
students. A sharp and exciting change has 
come over my State in the past few weeks. 

Besides the irrelevant conversations, there 
is also a gratifying amount of talk about 
KENNEDY'S battle for labor reform and Hun- 
PurReEyY’s fight for the dairy farmer; discus- 
sion of KENNEDY'S strikingly thoughtful, log- 
ical, informed replies to questions—his im- 
pressive mental equipment—and of Hum- 
PHrer’s broad and deep competence in every- 
thing from fiscal policy to foreign policy. 

Secondly, the primary makes sense because 
no one—not brilliantly informed delegates, 
not hard-working party leaders, not mayors 
or Governors or Senators—has as much right 
to say who should be the elected officials of 
a democracy as the plain voter—all the 
yoters. And this should apply most strongly 
to the elective office that constitutes the 
greatest authority and heaviest responsibility 
the American people can give to any man. 
It should apply particularly to the 
system, because this reduces the choice of 
presidential candidates to two and affords 
the only real choice for the millions of 
Americans who consistently vote for one or 
the other of the major parties in November. 

This is true not only because of the faith 
all Americans presumably share in popular 
democracy. It is true also on the practical 
ground tht the plain voter, with all his 
shortcomings, will usually give a better an- 
swer than the political professionals in cast- 
ing his vote. He will do so because he will 
usually ask the right question. 

It has been my experience through three 
losing and two winning statewide campaigns 
that the voter almost never votes for a man 
simply because he thinks he will win. On 
the other hand—as I will try to show a little 
later—this is by all odds the major consid- 
eration of the party leader, the public official, 
the delegate. 

Instead, the voter usually tries to answer 
the following question with his ballot: Who 
will make the best President of the United 
States? Often he may not have enough in- 
formation to arrive at the right answer, but 
frequently he will. Today there is the magic 
of television and radio. Newspapers are re- 
porting more fully, fairly and accurately 
than ever before. And both HUMPHREY and 
KENNEDY will have talked directly and per- 
sonally to tens of thousands of Wisconsin 
citizens by election day. 

After this kind of intensive campaign 
most plain voters may have a closer under- 
standing of the characters, the minds and 
the attitudes on big issues of the candidates 
than Americans have generally had through- 
out our 170 years of democracy. 

The third reason I vote for the primary 
system is the extremely serious weaknesses 
of the alternatives. The prime alternative 
is the selection of delegates by a State con- 
vention. ‘Thirty-five States do this exclu- 
sively with no public presidential poll. 

Why should such delegates—enjoying the 
wise and personal influence of party leaders, 
Governors, Senators, newspaper editors, top 
business and labor officials—usually better 
informed and more deeply interested than 
other voters—why should these delegates be 
considered such a grim alternative? 
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The answer is evident to anyone who has 
thoughtfully attended a State convention. 
Often a party chairman, a Governor or an 
unofficial but potent leader will actually 
select the delegation to the national presi- 
dential convention. In doing so, the leader, 
if his power is great enough, will pick dele- 
gates who will be amenable to his persua- 
sion. Otherwise, he will unite with other 
party leaders until they can put together 
a strong enough combination to win con- 
vention approval. In any event, State con- 
ventions select the men and women who 
will represent the State in determining the 
presidential nominee on an emphatically 
partisan basis. 

There is one all-pervasive and consistent 
principle: dedication to the welfare and suc- 
cess of the party as an entity. This is rarely 
the national party. It is far more often 
the State party—or even the dominant fac- 
tion of the party within the State. The con- 
vincing argument is: What candidate can do 
the party the most good? The answer to this 
is usually—though not always—which can- 
didate can win? Even a nationally winning 
candidate may not be best for the leaders in 
each State. 

This victory criterion is the dominant one, 
but it is not the only basis of selection. The 
criterion in some cases may be: Will he help 
the ticket most in our State? The answer in 
New York may be quite different from that 
in Mississippi. 

In both State and National conventions 
idealism is obvious. There is earnest con- 
cern with the national interest and a desire 
to nominate the man who will serve the 
Nation most ably. But the cry that never 
fails to bring partisan delegates up fighting 
in the intensely partisan atmosphere of a 
convention is “The man who will win in 
November." 

From years of experience in campaigns, 
from public opinion polls, from scattered 
primary election results the delegates in gen- 
eral make the best guess they can as to who 
will be most likely to win in November. Of 
course, their decision Is tempered. Even the 
most popular candidate cannot win if he is 
not acceptable, for whatever reason, to 
enough powerful State leaders. But, by and 
large, the decision is a giant guess on who 
has the best chance in November. 

How much better to go directly to the 
voter, as Wisconsin is doing, and let him 
decide, At least let him decide how the 
votes of his own State should be cast at the 
national convention, after the voter has asked 
himeelf, not who will win, but who will make 
the best President. 

I vote for the primary with all its obyious 
Weaknesses, and though it has been losing 
ground. From its high point of 22 States, it 
was down to 19 States in 1956. It has fallen 
to 15 this year, and in 1964 the number will 
probably be even less. 

Even in my own Wisconsin, where the 
Nation began the process of popular partici- 
pation in Presidential campaigns by the 
first direct election of delegates to national 
conventions in 1905, the primary is in serious 
danger. The largest newspaper in Wisconsin 
has asked that State officials give earnest 
consideration to abolishing it. Top officials 
of both parties in Wisconsin will be sorely 
tempted to doso. With the grief the primary 
causes party organizations when it works, the 
wonder is that it has survived as long as 
it has. 

For those who believe in popular democ- 
racy, the death of the Presidential primary 
would be a tragedy. If the Presidential pri- 
mary disappears, a passive, apathetic America 
will slumber deeper than ever, as the real 
decisions on who should be President of the 
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United States are determined by a small 
group of deeply interested men and women in 
an atmosphere of almost irresistible parti- 
sanship. 

No one would contend that the present, in- 
complete system of primaries is perfect, and 
many of us think the whole nomination 
process should be overhauled. To this end 
I shall introduce in the Senate in the near 
future a proposal for a constitutional amend- 
ment for a nationwide Presidential primary 
through which the rank-and-file voters could 
choose their own candidates. 

Public opinion polls over the past few years 
have indicated that an overwhelming ma- 
jority of Americans, no doubt disillusioned 
by what they have seen of the national con- 
ventions since televised coverage began in 
1948, favor such a national primary and want 
a bigger share in choosing Presidential can- 
didates. 

I propose that in August of Presidential 
election years there be a nationwide primary 
vote to nominate the Presidential candidate 
in each party which qualified by having 
polled at least 10 percent of the vote in 
the previous Presidential election. To ap- 
pear on the primary ballot, a candidate must 
submit a petition signed by qualified voters 
equal to at least 1 percent of the total vote 
cast for all Presidential candidates in the 
previous election. These petitioners must be 
residents of at least six different States, in- 
cluding two of the States with the largest 
populations, two medium-sized States, and 
two small States. If none of a party’s candi- 
dates receives a majority, a run-off primary 
will be held in September between the two 
in each party with the greatest number of 
votes. 

Tens of millions of American citizens 
would thus select the two men who would 
carry the banners of the Republican and 
Democratic parties in November. The parties 
would continue to hold national conventions 
following the primary, in order to nominate 
their Vice Presidential candidates and to 
write their platforms. Platform writing could 
then enjoy the attention it deserves. The 
party platform would also be, as it should 
be, the direct responsibility of the party’s 
Presidential nominee. 

I would accompany this proposal with an 
election-spending law directly relating to 
these primaries. The law would (1) Umit 
the amount that could be spent by, or on 
behalf of, all candidates, and (2) require full 
disclosure of all contributions and expendi- 
tures, above a modest minimum amount, 72 
hours after being received or paid out. 

This highly desirable reform will un- 
doubtedly take some time to bring about— 
if, indeed, it is ever achieved—but in the 
meantime we should retain the primaries 
we have, so that there is at least some op- 
portunity for plain people to influence the 
nomination. 

The presidential primary is not yet dead. 
It desperately needs improvement, But it is 
well worth fighting for and saving. 

The big issue in this Congress in 1960 
has been the battle over the right of all 
Americans—specifically the southern Ne- 
groes—to vote. What a paradox it is that, 
at the very time we are so deeply and prop- 
erly concerned with this fight, we are pas- 
sively permitting almost all Americans to 
lose the big share of their presidential 
franchise. A 

In an America that was founded and has 
fiourished on democracy and that is still 
dedicated at great cost and risk to fighting 
for democracy throughout the world, the 
right of at least some plain Americans to 
have a voice in the primary election of their 
President should be enlivened, not killed. 


March 28 


The Reverend Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Christian Statesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1960 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most remarkable leaders of our time 
is the Reverend Dr. Martin Luther King, 
the distinguished Negro minister. 

On March 10, 1960, Dr, King made an 
address at Goshen College, Goshen, Ind., 
a summary of which was prepared by 
Guy F. Hershberger, professor of history 
and sociology at the college. Dr. Hersh- 
berger’s summary, which appeared in 
the Elkhart Truth of March 17, 1960, 
follows: 

MARTIN L. KING: PROFESSOR'S View 


Martin Luther King is more than a cham- 
pion of civil rights. 

He is a minister of the Gospel whose roots 
are deep in the Christian heritage. 

He speaks out of the deep religious experi- 
ence and the sacrificial suffering of his own 
people, He has repudiated all violence. 

Even though his suffering and that of his 
people has been far greater than that of 
the Founding Fathers, the movement which 
he leads was initiated, not by a “shot heard 
round the world.” 

It was founded in the church amidst 
hymns of praise and humble petitions from 
a thousand hearts. 


“IF YOU HAVE WEAPONS, TAKE THEM HOME” 


It was in this setting that Dr. King’s 
spoken word was heard round the world; 2 
word in behalf, of freedom, yes; but also 8 
word of love and mercy toward those who 
oppose freedom. 

There were adversaries, some of them des- 
perate. They even bombed his house. But 
when the crowds gathered about the ruins, 
some muttering thoughts of revenge, the 
fearless voice of Martin Luther King spoke 
8 once more, but clearly so that all could 

ear: 

“If you have weapons take them home. 
If you do not have them, please do not seek 
to get them, Remember the words of Him 
who said, He who lives by the sword shall 
perish by the sword. Love your enemies- 
Pray for them that despitefully use you.” 

G. M Trevelyan, the British historian, has 
said: Close your eyes to John Woolman one 
century and you will get John Brown the 
next, with Grant to follow.” 

Obviously King is far tloser to the spirit 
of Woolman than to that of most 19th cen- 
tury antislavery crusaders; and if his peo- 
ple continue to follow his steps the Nation 
need not fear the outcome. 

Should they fail to follow him, however. 
and should a new Garrison or a Lovejoy ap- 
pear, the next might easily be a John Brown. 
or a Nat Turner perhaps, with bitter fruits 
to follow. 


KING SEEKS PEACEFUL CHANGE 


What they do, however, will be determined 
not so much by King and his people as it 
will by the rest of us who hold within our 
hands the power of the filibuster, whether in 
the Senate or in the local community. 

Martin Luther King is engaged in a heroit 
effort to bring about an inevitable social 
change in a peaceful manner, 
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If the church, the school, the community, 
and the Nation support him, his people will 
continue to follow. 

If we fail him they may turn to other 
leadership and then we may expect the 
whirlwind, not only on the national but 
also on the international scene. 

Citizens disturbed about communism and 
Subversive influence would do well to divert 
their activity from mame-calling directed 
against the Supreme Court and against re- 
ligious and educational leaders who have 
a concern for the welfare of underprivileged 
and minority peoples at home and abroad. 

Instead they should ponder the following 
letter recently received from my friend Lewis 
Waiyaki of Nairobi, Kenya (East Africa), a 
graduate of Goshen College, and now a stu- 
dent at the University of London. 

FROM NAIROBI TO GOSHEN COLLEGE 

‘I am writing regarding my younger 

ther Peter. He wishes to study in 

erica and it is my desire and hope that 
he should go to Goshen College. 

“There are very few places for colonial 
and commonwealth students in British 
Universities. * * * i 

“We are going through a difficult time in 
My country. The removal of colonial rule is 
Clearly in sight but frankly I do not know 

we shall be able to find suitable men 
for the task which lies ahead, 

“Of course you and I would hope that men 
Who will have the responsibility of guiding 
our country in the years to come will be 
People who accept the path of Christ. * * * 

facing this problem America has re- 
Sponded but I fear not sufficiently. 

‘It gives me sorrow to know that the 
Country which is showing generosity to us is 
the Soviet Union while the Christian coun- 
tries of the West remain practically idle. 

Already a large number (of students 
from Kenya) are going to Russia and the 
Countries of the East where our people have 

Promised any number of scholarships, 

CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN MENNONITES 


“To face the Russian challenge we have 
T an- oversea education body to or- 
Banize scholarships abroad and, of course, 
to advise intending students. 

“For the present I am representing that 
body in Europe, * * * I hope and pray that 

mnonites in America * * can see the 

enge and face it before it is too late. 
(This desire) is based on the fact that they 
are Christian pacifists (to which I am com- 
Mitted) and they do not have a colonial his- 
I think with their help we can build a 
Place in Kenya for all of God's children.” 
The New York Times of February 24 re- 
the opening this year of a new uni- 
versity in Moscow for students from Asia, 
ca, and Latin America. 
be known as the University of Friend- 
ship of Peoples, it will offer specialized train- 
ae from 4 to 8 years with all expenses 

Enrollment for the first year is to be 500 
students with future enrollments increased to 
8.000 to 4,000. ` 
z The objective is to attract young teachers 
nd specialists from the underdeveloped 
Countries as part of a campaign to win the 
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Pport of the les of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. 8 
5 If half of what is here promised is actually 
ee While Americans drag their feet on the 
‘ole question of foreign aid, where will 
can students go for thelr education? 
2 if students of color are expelled from 
re €rican colleges because they wish to sit 
hile eating at the dimestore lunch counter, 
Will African students want to come to 
America? 
NAIROBI, GOSHEN, AND ELKHART 
pve must not think for a moment that 
eter Waiyaki does not know all about the 
Present situation in Montgomery and the 
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South. This story reached Nairobi as soon as 
it came to Goshen or Elkhart. 

Does anyone really believe that American 
policymakers have no business being sensi- 
tive to world opinion? 

And shall we listen to those who classify 
Martin Luther King and Benjamin Mays, his 
mentor, as Communists and subversives? 
(This has been charged.) 

Or shall we look to him as a great hope 
for a new day, on both the national and the 
international scene, and also work for the 
goal to which he aspires? 

Or failing that, are we ready to accept 
the possible alternative of a fanatical, violent 
leadership capturing the mind of the people 
of color, a leadership represented by such as 
Elijah Muhammed, perhaps? 


Mr. Speaker, I should like also to in- 
clude in the Recorp the following article 
on Dr. King’s address from the South 
Bend Tribune of March 11, 1960: 
MARTIN LUTHER KING PLEADS FOR EQUALITY 

(By Louise Purvis) 

GosHen.—Negro students in the South are 
determined to continue their sitdown strikes 
in spite of expulsion and arrests. They are 
not at all afraid.” 

Dr. Martin Luther King, Southern Negro 
leader made this assertion Thursday night 
in the Goshen College Union auditorium 
where he appeared on the lecture-music 
series, 

Dr. King, who Wednesday sent a telegram 
to President Eisenhower requesting him to 
instruct the Attorney General to investigate 
the Gestapolike methods and reign of ter- 
ror of Montgomery, Ala., law-enforcement 
agencies, said he was returning to Mont- 
gomery immediately following the lecture to 
appear in court this morning with 35 stu- 
dents arrested Tuesday by police there. 

A believer in passive resistance, Dr. King, 
copastor with his father of the Ebenezer 
Baptist Church in Atlanta, Ga., and former 
pastor of the Dexter Avenue Baptist Church 
in Montgomery, spoke on “The Future of 
Integration.” He conducted a question and 
answer period following the lecture. 

He said there have been three distinct 
periods in the United States for the Negro 
over the years and in each period there finally 
came a decision from the Supreme Court to 
give validity to the Negro’s quest for free- 

om. 
: LISTS THREE PERIODS 

He cited the first period, from 1619-1863 as 
the period of slavery, then the second pe- 
riod, from 1863-1954 as the period of re- 
stricted emancipation. Finally, he said, they 
are in the period of constructive desegrega- 
tion which began with the Supreme Court 
decision in 1954 making segregation unlaw- 
ful. 

“We have broken loose from the Egypt of 
slavery. We moved through the wilderness 
of segregation. We stand now on the border 
of the promised land of integration,” he 
said. 

He said the Nation is faced not only with 
a moral challenge but with national sur- 
vival, since peoples all over the world are 
looking to this country for leadership in 
racial issues. 

To solve the problem, Dr. King offered sey- 
eral suggestions. He said we must look to 
the Federal Government to play its role in 
implementing the law of the land. Then we 
must have religion and education to change 
the attitudes and hearts of the people. 

IDEALS OF BROTHERHOOD 

He said that Uberals in the North must 
stand up and say discrimination is wrong. 
“What is needed now is a liberalism com- 
mitted to the ideals of brotherhood.” 

“White moderates in the South must take 
a stand,” he said. “There are many thou- 
sands of them, but they are silent because 
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they are afraid of social, political, and eco- 
nomic reprisals, He said the Nation must 
look to the churches for leadership, and 
finally, “the Negro himself must move peace- 
fully and with love for his oppressors.” 

Dr. King said, “All over the South the 
Negro is rising up and saying he is deter- 
mined to be free, he is tired of the yoke of 
oppression.” His determination is growing 
every day, Dr. King said, but “he must never 
strive to substitute one tyranny for another. 
Biack supremacy would be just as dangerous 
as White.“ 

CHARGES GESTAPO TACTICS 


Dr. King claimed that police agencies in 
Montgomery have been acting like a gestapo 
force, going into private homes, invading pri- 
vate meetings, blocking telephone conversa- 
tions, and tapping telephones. “They say 
they will fill up the jails with the Negroes,” 
he charged. 

During the question and answer period, he 
said the sit-down strikes were spontaneous 
in the beginning, but are now being given 
backing and support by many groups, in- 
cluding the NAACP and the Southern Chris- 
tian Leadership Conference, of which he is 
president. He said the movement started in 
Greensboro, N. C., and has spread to 37 com- 
munities and almost every State in the South. 

“The strikes will arouse the dozing con- 
science of the South,” he predicted. 

x REFUTES MARRIAGE PLANS 

He also scorned the idea that a desire for 
intermarriage with the white race has any 
bearing on the issue of civil rights. “The 
basic aim of the Negro is to be the white 
man's brother, not his brother-in-law,” he 
insisted. 

Dr. King was introduced by Dr. Guy F. 
Hershberger, professor of sociology at 
Goshen College, who met him on former 
occasions at meetings in the South of the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference. 

He spoke of Dr. King, who became a world 
figure when he was only 27 years old during 
the bus boycott in Montgomery several years 
ago, as a maker of history. 


An Exposé of Charity Rackets 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
iN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Where Does Your Charity Dol- 
lar Go?” written by Peter Maas, Look 
staff writer, which appeared in the 
March 15, 1960, issue of Look magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHERE Dors Your CHAnrry DoLLAaR Go? 

(By Peter Maas) 

RIVALRY AND RACKETS IN MANY AREAS OF PHI- 
LANTHROPY CUT DEEPLY INTO THE DONATIONS 
OF MILLIONS OF AMERICANS 
If you bought tickets recently so that un- 

derprivileged children” could see a circus, 

you may have added to the take of chiselers 
who are now on their way to another town 
to pull the same racket. 

If you were one of those who gave nearly 
#4 million to the National Kids Day Founda- 
tion to help “kids who are poor, ill housed, 
and neglected,” not a nickel of your contri- 
bution directly aided any child. 
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If you received a dollar bill from the Na- 
tional Cancer Hospital of America and re- 
sponded, as did thousands of others who 
contributed some $630,000 to save victims 
like 5-year-old Johnnie Jones whose 
freckles light up the neighborhood,” you 
were duped. No such hospital ever existed, 
and no patients were ever treated. 

These are only a few examples of what can 
happen to your charity dollar through mis- 
representation, enormous “expenses,” or out- 
right fraud. In countless other cases, chari- 
ties may not be swallowing your dollar, but 
they are devoting only a portion of what they 
collect to the advertised causes. This comes 
at a time when Americans are being bom- 
barded as never before by appeals from coast 
to coast. 

In San Francisco, a young accountant 
earning $7,500 a year toted up 178 national 
and local calls for his financial help last 
year. A well-known New York businessman, 
whose yearly income exceeds $50,000, esti- 
mates that he annually receives close to 500 
pleas for aid. In Chicago, a housewife who 
has to make do on a $60 weekly budget found 
she had donated to 31 different drives within 
the past 12 months and recalls at least 2 
dozen additional requests to serve as & vol- 
unteer solicitor. 

What happens to your dollar in this un- 
bridled competiton? Even for the worthiest 
causes, a hefty chunk of it is quickly wasted 
in high fundraising costs. Among the major 
national health agencies, the chief battlers 
for the charity buck, only the Damon Run- 
yon Cancer Fund deducts nothing for ex- 
penses. But low fundraising costs appeal 
to contributors, so elaborate accounting 
techniques are employed by many other 
charities to make these costs seem mini- 
mum. The most popular ploy today is to 
charge off fundraising costs to education. 
A flagrant example is the National Tubercu- 
losis Association. Over 23 cents of every dol- 
lar you shell out for its Christmas-seal cam- 
paign is really eaten up by fundraising ex- 
penses. But most NTA locals simply charge 
off 40 percent of the fundraising cost to 
health education. 

The NTA's justification for this procedure 
is based on a 2%4-year study of its operation 
made 20 years ago by an accountant and 
senior student in business administration 
at Columbia University. The assoclation’s 
executive director declares that the figure 
has been reviewed periodically. It has also 
been reviewed and flatly rejected by one of 
the most effective charity-control boards in 
the country, the Los Angeles Social Service 
Commission. 

Most of us have no other choice than to 
accept a charity’s version of what it does 
with our money. In Los Angeles, however, 
every appeal undergoes stiff scrutiny by So- 
cial Service Commission auditors. In 1958, 
the last year for which complete figures are 
available, not one top health agency chapter 
there got a commission endorsement for 
keeping campaign costs to 15 percent of its 
take. In addition, the commission found 
that actual fundraising totals ran as much 
as three times the amount originally claimed 
for them. 

Caught in the competitive crush, even the 
most reputable charities today resort to var- 
fous stratagems to avoid belng accused of 
high fundraising costs. One in New York 
City is The Lighthouse, an organization for 
the blind. In addition to its annual appeal, 
is raises money through the door-to-door 
sale of handicrafts made by blind workers. 
The salesmen are not blind. They used to 
operate on a commission basis—until the 
New York State Charities Registration Bu- 
reau classified them as fund raisers and their 
commissions as fundraising expenses. The 
Lighthouse now sells its wares outright to 
the salesmen, who, in turn, peddle them to 
the public. It's a miserable situation,” says 
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Bernard Perlman, able chief of the registra- 
tion bureau. “They still invoke the name of 
The Lighthouse and often end up by earning 
twice as much as the blind people who are 
supposed to be benefiting.” 

Another result of intense competition has 
been an increase in the number of special 
events—one of the costliest ways of raising 
money for charity. At best, an agency nets 
barely more than half the proceeds, This 
is true even of a carefully planned benefit 
like the National Foundation’s traditional 
Franklin D. Roosevelt memorial concert in 
New York City, for which tickets are sold 
all over the country. 

In amateur hands, the results of a special 
event can be disastrous. In a western city, 
a group of women sponsored a fancy gala for 
a hospital in the name of a local diskjockey 
who had died of cancer. They finally raised 
about $21,000—at a cost of more than $18,- 
000. 
Along with the rash of appeals has come 
one promotion, stunt and gimmick after an- 
other, striving to enlist your sympathy—and 
your dollar. The most spectacular is the 
telethon, still widely used by several causes, 
How effective is it? A man who produced 22 
telethons told me, “a telethon is considered 
a roaring success if the charity gets 40 per- 
cent of the gross. Some of them are lucky 
they don't lose money.” 

For the most part, this isn't due to un- 
fulfilled pledges. Telephone verification of 
donations, along with swift pickups by car, 
usually results in an 85 to 90 percent collec- 
tion average. The problem is the high cost 
of putting on the telethon. Some promoters 
pocket as much as 10 percent of the gross, 
plus expenses. The television station must 
be reimbursed for pre-empted time, plus 
overtime costs. The sanction of Theatre 
Authority, a national organization that 
passes on benefit appearances by performers, 
has to be obtained. If it is, Theatre Author- 
ity receives 10 percent of all contributions 
under $100, to distribute to various actors’ 
charities. 

In New York City, performers will often 
go on telethons for minimum fees or none 
at all, because of the city’s status in the 
entertainment world. But outside New York, 
with few exceptions, “nobody does nothing 
for nothing.” A telethon producer describes 
what happens: “You usually import a cadre 
of three to five performers—a master of cere- 
monies, maybe a pitchwoman, a male and/or 
female vocalist and a children’s star for 
Sunday morning. After that, you recruit 
local talent. If any of it is professional, you 
pay the prevailing scale. If the city has 
a strong religious or ethnic group whose 
support you need, you make a deal so its pet 
charity gets a cut. You pay for the installa- 
tion and, in some cases, a month's charge 
for each studio telephone. Except for the 
volunteers, you pay for just about every- 
thing else. The vital thing is to have kids 
on camera, the kids who are going to be 
saved. That's what brings the money in. 
After all, a telethon is basically an 18-hour 
emotional tin cup.” 

What else dissipates your dollar? How 
much actually goes into salaries? No figures 
are more closely guarded. They never ap- 
pear in health agencies“ annual reports. To 
a direct inquiry, the reply is, Im afraid 
that's an internal matter.” 

Recently, however, I uncovered three in- 
side” budgets, which reveal charity-salary 
statistics never before published. In each 
case, payroll expenditures turned out to 
be the biggest single item. The budgets 
were for three top affiliates of national 
appeals. 

The first budget was that of a local of 
the American Heart Association. Of the 
three, it had the lowest salary overhead. 
In accordance with national policy, the local 
retained three quarters of the money it 
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raised. About 40 percent of this—around 
$280,000—went for salaries. 

The second was that of a chapter of the 
American Cancer Society. Its national head- 
quarters gets half the local take. Out of he 
chapter's half, over $300,000—or some 55 per- 
cent of the total—went for wages. 

‘The third was that of a branch of the 
National Tuberculosis Association. It hung 
on to nearly 90 cents of every dollar it raised, 
It also wound up the year spending more 
than 55 percent of its funds just for payroll 
purposes. In cold cash, this added up to 
almost $400,000. 

How much of your dollar goes to research? 
In most instances, only a small part of it 
ends up there. The one major exception, 
the Damon Runyon Cancer Fund, is sup- 
ported by the Walter Winchell Foundation; 
it uses all of your contributions for research. 
Of the bigger agencies, the American Heart 
Association devotes the largest slice of its 
budget for research projects. Next is the 
American Cancer Society. 

The rest are doing well if their research 
allocations equal their fund-raising ex- 
penses. Even the old National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, now simply the 
National Foundation, spent twice as much 
on fund raising as on research, from 1938 
to 1958. 

One of the worst performances has been 
turned in by the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation. NTA always beats the drum for 
more medical research around fund-raising 
time. But it actually spent less than $700,- 
000 for research last year out of the $25 mil- 
lion you gave its various chapters. Of the 
three major drugs now being used to treat 
TB, the association can claim only a fleeting 
role in discovering one, In finding and 
developing the other two—including the 
most important one—it played no part what- 
ever. Outside the research field, local NTA 
chapters generally do a commendable job in 
alerting communities against respiratory 
health hazards and in locating new TB cases. 

Today, trying to track down what hap- 

pens to your dollar is hard enough. How to 
give it has also become a bewildering prob- 
lem. There are two embattled camps try- 
ing to collect it from you. On one side are 
the community United Funds, which raise 
money for a host of health and welfare 
causes in single glve-once-for-all“ pack- 
ages. On the other are the “big-four” 
health agenciest—polio, heart, tuberculosis 
and cancer—which conduct independent 
campaigns. 
About 1,200 United Funds are in opera- 
tion. They have extremely low fund-raising 
costs. They also cut down on the plague of 
multiple drives, while at the same time they 
protect weak but worthwhile causes that 
might otherwise be lost in the shume. 

Advocates of separate drives for new health 
agencies advance this argument: If not 
allowed to have its own fund drive, a new 
agency would never get off the ground. By 
and large, the people in charge of United 
Funds do not favor admission of new agen- 
cies, because each such admission increases 
the amount of money to be raised. 

Some United Funds are tremendously suc- 
cessful, especially in industrial centers where 
they have energetic backing from labor and 
management. Many, however, fall short of 
their annual goals. Lack of top leadership 
is one reason. The refusal of the “big-four” 
agencies to participate is another. The Na- 
tional Foundation has never allowed any 
affiliates to hook up with United Funds. The 
American Heart Association and the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association will not let 
any more locals join those already in United 
Funds, The American Cancer Society has 
ordered all its chapters out this year. 

An established health agency that figures 
it has enough muscle to go for a bigger slice 
of the philanthropic pie by itself won't buy 
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cooperative charity drives, even if this means 
roughshod over some of its member- 
ship or shouldering aside other appeals. The 
American Cancer Society is a case in point. 
Now sure of its hold on the pocketbooks of 
millions of donors, the society commanded 
its chapters to get out of every United Fund, 
without ever seriously trying to set up a 
System where some chapters could stay in 
those United Funds that are successful. 

Many chapters protested the edict; over 40 
&ctually quit the society. The most sense- 
less was in Detroit, home of the first and best 
United Fund, which last fall shot past its 
annual goal for the 11th consecutive time. 

n its Detroit unit elected to stay in the 
United Pund, the American Cancer Society 
Bave up some $800,000 as its allocation for 

year, some 13,000 volunteer workers and 
What it had cited as one of the country's best 
Cancer-education programs. The society is 
now forming rival locals in the areas where 
its chapters pulled out. In Detroit, it has al- 
ready done so. Most observers predict a long, 

y war. As a friend of charity told me, 

cer is a dreadful disease; it deserves 
every cent I can give to help stamp it out. 
But I don't see why I have to pay to help 
stamp out the United Funds too.” 

At the same time, the number of health 
drives continues to mushroom wildly. There 
are some 19 national outfits currently passing 

hat for the blind, three for cancer, three 
for muscular dystrophy, two for polio, two 
More for arthritis and rheumatism, and at 

One each for about 40 other afflictions. 
sensibly do you give to them? 
11 national health needs seem to play 
ttle or no part in eliciting the support of 
most Americans. There are, for instance, 
More facilities for training and supplying 
S€ting-eye dogs than there are blind people 
Who want them The Seeing Eye, Inc., has 
50 much money available that it has stopped 
Soliciting and says, “No blind person is ever 
*efused a dog because of lack of funds.” 
Despite this, at least nine other guide-dog 
appeals continue to rake in millions of 
dollars. 

Tou contribute about the same amount 
annually for 9 million severe cases of mental 

as for 200,000 sufferers from muscular 
dystrophy. Although there are 10 times as 
many retarded children as cerebral palsy 

Jou gave the latter cause 4 times 
as much, The help given 250,000 multiple- 
Sclerosis cases was about equal to that given 
41 million sufferers from arthritis and 
rheumatism. 

For fund raisers, the reason for this dis- 
Parity is simple: To be successful, an appeal 
nas to make you give “emotionally” and 
(irom the heart.” This means that the 

deal cause has to have a “good child image” 
or tear —preferauly both—going for it. 
tion” Classic case is the National Founda- 

On, by far the biggest agency in the his- 

of health appeals. Since 1938, you have 
fontributed nearly $520 million to it. In 
ts heyday, it came close to convincing 

ca that infantile paralysis was the 
Country's No. 1 disease menace. Its souped- 
= drives—keyed heavily to children, hope 
ati’ amleted and parental fear for those 

ill untouched—are generally credited with 

the trick. A San Francisco doctor 
» “When polio hit town, we had two 
epidemics on our hands. One was polio; 

Other was hysteria.” 

X Polio is a cruel crippler. But, in fact, the 
2 Foundation was always first among 
© major health agencies in fundraising 
last in the number of victims needing 
care. Its big bankroll became the envy of 
every other agency. One year, the combined 
pense and special travel account of just 
oe National Foundation’s president, Basil 

Connor, was about $72,000. O'Connor 
Graws no salary. 


Your dollars, as the National Foundation 
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is always quick to point out, paid for the 
Salk vaccine. But your dollars also con- 
tributed indirectly toward a Thunderbird 
sports car for O'Connor. The car was a pres- 
ent to him in 1956 on his 65th birthday. 
The money was raised through a solicitation 
of foundation employees, whose salaries are 
paid out of your contributions. 

For a number of years, your dollars also 
picked up the tab of a National Foundation 
public relations specialist, one of whose 
functions was to travel abroad annually to 
look for photogenic children. The children 
were then fiown to California to appear on a 
polio publicity float in the Rose Bowl 

e. 

Last year, you paid $25,000 in effect for 
the services and expenses of a public-rela- 
tions man under contract to the National 
Foundation to put on a one-evening fund- 

affair, the Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Memorial Concert. 


ou have d well over a million dollars 
ee single see to a New York printer who 
supplies the National Foundation with bro- 
chures, pamphlets and so on, without having 
to bid for the contract. It is reasonable to 
assume that competitive bidding on much 
of this work would result in greater economy 

ciency. 

N of your dollar, meanwhile, do 


split: 40 percent for the shaker, 40 

sor aie Promoter, and 20 for the charity— 
actually exists. 

2 5 e case of chicanery around the 
country is the charity circus. A circus man 
comes to town, approaches a local charity and 
guarantees it a few hundred dollars in return 
for its sponsorship of the show. Next, a 
“boflerroom” operation gets underway. 
This consists of high-pressure sales pitches 
by telephone solicitors. The targets are 
business and professional people who can be 
counted on to buy batches of tickets. Ads 
for the program are also an important item. 
The cheapest ones—which simply say Com- 
pliments of a Frlend“ —are pushed, because 
the same space can be sold over and over 


ain. 

at favorite gambit involving a circus took 

in Buffalo recently. 5 ye 7 
Underprivileged Children ppeal. - 
paty solicitors pressured firms into buying 
patches of tickets for orphans and less-for- 
tunate children in local institutions. A spot 
check reported by the better busines bu- 
reau revealed that tickets thus sold far out- 
numbered the children able to use them, 
One institution, for example, reported re- 
ceiving over 200 tickets for its 30 young 
wards. 

Enormous fundraising costs also drain 
away your dollar on a national level, particu- 
larly among some veterans’ groups. Most of 
the cash ends up in the hands of commercial 
sharpshooters. Take the Military Order of 
the Purple Heart. It contracted with a mail- 
ing house to send out unordered boxes of 
Christmas cards to the public. The mailing 
house first got its expenses back, then split 
the rest of your donations 50-50 with the 
Purple Heart. 

Big money is involved in some of these 
operations, One year the American Vet- 
erans of World War II (AMVETS) authorized 
fundraising mailing of seals, calendar iden- 
tification cards, neckties, greeting cards, and 
flower seeds. A generous public responded 
to the tune of nearly $2 million, The net to 
AMVETS, $307,000. * . 

ther veterans’ outfit, now out o < 
8 was the National Assoclation of Vet- 
erans’ Employment Councils (NAVEC). Dur- 
ing a 22-month canter through your wallets— 
using ballpoint pen mailings as its gim- 
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mick—the association pulled in 82.1 million. 
Expenses were $1.9 million. Its declared 
purpose was to get work for handicapped vet- 
erans. The House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs reported that NAVEC furnished a list 
of 348 individuals it claimed to have helped. 
The committee was able to verify only 188, 
most of whom, it found, had been given 
part-time, temporary, or seasonal jobs. 
Eighty of these were employed as NAVEC 
fundraisers, 

Almost all national charity rackets today 
revolve around unordered merchandise. A 
promoter approaches a struggling charity 
and offers to take over its fund-raising prob- 
Jems. In return, he gets the use of the 
charity’s name to unload his cheap product, 
usually accompanied by a request for a dona- 
tion of a dollar or more. The ball-point pen 
or other product probably cost him around 
8 cents. In addition, he charges a fat fee 
for all his services. The charity is lucky 
if it receives 10 percent of the proceeds. 
The charity elther doesn't know or doesn't 
care, since even this much money is probably 
more than it has ever got before. As Special 
Assistant U.S. District Attorney Frank Mc- 
Garr told me, “It’s a cute little game. Every- 
body comes out ahead except the public.” 

There are four basic steps you can take to 
protect yourself: 

1. Never give to any street solicitor unless 
the drive has been officially certified by your 
community. Los Angeles has solved the 
problem by banning all such appeals, 

2. Under no circumstances should you ever 
respond to an appeal by telephone. In- 
variably, this means that a “boiler-room” 
operation is playing you for what it can get. 

3. Never donate to any cause that has sent 
you unordered merchandise. You are under 
no obligation to return it. If you mail back 
a contribution, you can be certain that most 
of it will not reach the unfortunates for 
whom the charity was organized. Nationally, 
there are two outstanding exceptions: the 
seal campaigns for the National Tuberculosis 
Association and the Crippled Children's So- 
ciety. 

4, If in doubt, check with your local better 
business bureau. 

Rackets notwithstanding, nobody seriously 
questions the place of charity appeals in 
America. However, there is increasing evi- 
dence that the house of charity must set 
itself in order. The chaotic competition that 
currently exists simply adds up to a ruinous 
waste of your dollar. 

Already, there are increasing signs of revolt 
on the part of contributors, Mrs. Evelyn 
Spaulding, energetic general manager of the 
Los Angeles Social Service Commission, notes, 
“The public is getting smarter all the time.” 

In 1959, Americans gave some $7 billion to 
philanthropy. The share for health and wel- 
fare causes has dwindled steadily for the 
past 5 years. In Los Angeles, the total take 
for the 10 top health and welfare drives 
dropped nearly $2 million last year. In 
Cleveland, cancer, heart, and polio all slipped 
below levels they had reached 5 years ago. 
The new expanded program of the National 
Foundation also fell far short of its expecta- 
tions last year, and a supplementary drive 
was required. The Red Cross, in its drive, 
missed its goal by a whopping $12 million. 
What is the solution? 

There are almost as many answers as ap- 
peals. Some experts believe that local con- 
trol with teeth in it, as in Los Angeles, 18 
the only way out. Others have put forth 
the idea of having one national appeal for 
all health causes and another for welfare. 

In Detroit, the outspoken executive vice 
president of the United Fund, Walter Laid- 
law, sald, “I think there ought to be a full 
congressional investigation of the whole 
field, If Congress can regulate labor unions, 
it can do the same with charities.” 
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In New York, at last, two national health 
appeals, the American Heart Association and 
the American Cancer Society, are beginning 
to recognize the consequences of multiplying 
drives. The society's outgoing executive vice 
president Mefford Runyan, said, “Taking a 
lesson from recent television developments, 
we should move to clean up the situation 
before it deteriorates further. * I believe 
that, for the protection of the public and 
the agencies, a sort of Dun & Bradstreet rat- 
ing bureau should be set up independently 
of the agencies.” 

In the end, you will have to decide. 
your dollar. 


It's 


Restoring an Abused Word 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial appearing in the Idaho States- 
man, published in Boise, Idaho, dated 
March 19, 1960. It contains a most ex- 
cellent definition of the word “patriot- 
ism” written by Mrs. Carolyn Frieze, 
chairman of Americanism month for 
Capital Post No. 136 of the auxiliary of 
the American Legion. The people of the 
United States are taking the word “pa- 
triotism” far too lightly, 

The editorial follows: 

RESTORING AN ABUSED WORD 


One word which—like patriotism, liberty, 
and loyalty—has been sadly abused and dis- 
torted and debased is the word American- 
ism.” 

Once held in high esteem by every Ameri- 
can, it has been so thoroughly worked over 
by busy wrecking crews of “one worlders” 
and intellect saboteurs that it's now all too 
generally rated as a word that’s corny, or 
descriptive of something to be ashamed of. 

It's desperately in need of restoration to its 
original high standing as a word expressive 
of the lofty ideals this Nation stands for and 
of its national heritage of inestimable worth. 

A sort of stigma has been attached to this 
word “Americanism” by process of deceit and 
trickery, downgrading its true meaning and 
significance. 

It may best be restored, perhaps, by re- 
assertion of a clear, honest, and readily un- 
derstandable definition. 

Such a definition has been provided by a 
Boise woman, Mrs. Carolyn Frieze, chairman 
of Americanism month for Capital Post No. 
136 of the auxiliary of the American Legion. 
Here it is: 

“First and foremost, Americanism to me 
means regard for the individual, the dignity 
of the human being. 

“It means equality under the law, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness; it means the 
freedom to carve out one’s destiny; the right 
to work and save, to plan and hope; to match 
wits and strength, and no disgrace if to fall; 
it means the right to try again, head up and 
chin high; it means the common good, the 
welfare of the community and Nation.” 

No high-fiown, esoteric language, this. It's 
a plain, concise statement in words everybody 
understands, pointing truly to the goals 
toward which all decent people strive, and 
setting forth a declaration to which they 
gladly subscribe. 

All those of us who cherish our American- 
ism are under obligation to its author. 
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The Nation’s Last Redoubt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp another 
very excellent editorial from the Au- 
gusta (Ga.) Chronicle entitled “The Na- 
tion’s Last Redoubt.” The editor of this 
newspaper, Mr. Louis Harris, has done a 
very good job in giving a critical analysis 
to his readers of the so-called civil rights 
bill as passed by the House. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE NaTiIon’s Last REDOUBT 


Vote-hungry politicians in the House have 
propelled the United States a step closer 
to totalitarianism with passage of what they 
have chosen to call a “civil rights“ bill. 
Their action leaves to the 18 beleaguered 
southerners in the Senate the almost hope- 
less task of blocking the leftist movement. 

What the House has enacted, in its five- 
point measure, is a bill that largely ignores 
the Constitution of the United States and 
bypasses the people of this Nation whose 
sole right it is to alter that document. 

To two points in the legislation there can 
be no great objection. One is that which 
requires local election officials to preserve 
election records for at least 2 years and per- 
mits Justice Department officials to examine 
them on demand. The other makes it a 
Federal crime to flee across a State line to 
escape prosecution for bombing or setting fire 
to any building or vehicle, or for threats or 
false reports of bombing. 

The other three points, however, clearly 
infringe upon the “rights” of each of the 
50 States and the citizens thereof. 

Let's take a look at the voting referee pro- 
vision, for instance, as seen through the eyes 
of Representative EDwIN D. WILLIS, of Louis- 
iana, Upon complaint, the Attorney General 
requests a Federal court to “make a finding” 
whether discrimination exists against Negro 
voters “pursuant to a pattern or practice.” 

The bill does not define what constitutes 
a pattern or practice and the decision on this 
question is left entirely to the discretion, 
whims, or prejudices of the judge who, in- 
cidentally, may come from any section of 
the country. t 

After the judge, under guidance of the 
Attorney General and without any specific 
provisions for a hearing on the part of the 
State involved, makes a finding that a pat- 
tern of discrimination exists, the decree 
would establish a conclusive presumption 
that an Negroes, even those not a party to 
the initial proceedings, have in fact been dis- 
criminated against. 

It would make it totally unnecessary for 
them to prove any alleged discrimination on 
account of race or color. 

A referee named by the jurist would then 
take statements, again without State inter- 
ference. An amendment offered by WI is 
to have the referee prove a knowledge of elec- 
tion laws was beaten. 

In violation of all standards of due proc- 
ess, the bill denies local registrars or State 
Officials, who are presumed to have denied 
the right of an applicant to vote, the right 
to be present with counsel at the so-called 
hearing and the right to confront and cross- 
examine his accusers. 
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When the referee reports results of his 
phony hearing to the court, the State's at- 
torney general is invited to file exceptions, 
but since the report contains only the self- 
serving declaration of the applicant, the 
invitation is practically meaningless. 

After all this unprecedented procedure, the 
court awards the Negro a certificate that 
he is a qualified voter and then authorizes 
the referee, or any such parson as he may 
designate, to attend the election at all poll- 
ing places, look over the shoulders of State 
authorities and see that the person is voted, 
and that the vote is counted. If the judge's 
orders are not carried out to the letter, State 
election officials may be hauled into court, 
deprived of the right to trial by jury and be 
fined and/or sentenced to jail. 

Another phase of the bill makes it a Fed- 
eral crime to interfere by violence or threats 
with a Federal court's school desegregation 
order. 

This innocuous sounding item could well 
mean that never again, on pain of being 
fined up to $1,000 and jailed for 60 days, 
may & newspaper editor or commentator, for 
example, protest a desegregation order if, in 
any way, what is written or said may be 
construed as posing an interference or 
threat. 

If the bill may be interpreted in that 
manner, here is another ent en- 
croachment on the constitutional guarantee 
of freedom of the press. 

Lastly, the bill authorizes the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education to set up schools for 
servicemen’s children where regular public 
schools are closed because of desegregation 
orders. 

If that is done, Americans who oppose 
integrated schools are nonetheless golng to 
be forced to support institutions they do 
not want, do not need—and will not utilize, 

Such is the devil's brew that has been 
cooked up for consumption by the Southern 
States alone. 

If it passes the Senate and becomes law, 
then the floodgates to any and all types of 
unconstitutional legislation will be open, 
and totalitarianism will have become an 
accomplished fact. 


Youth With a Purpose: Miss Frances 
Quick, of Coos Bay, Oreg. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, we hear 
a lot about materialism today. When 
we find penetrating looks at our society, 
looks which mean hope and give added 
faith in tomorrow, we can be encouraged. 

Iam pleased to bring to the attention 
of readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the essay, “True Security,” by Miss 
Frances Quick, first-place winner in local 
competition in the current junior cham- 
ber of commerce national contest on the 
subject “My True Security.” I commend 
Miss Quick for her excellent commentary 
and the junior chamber of commerce for 
sponsoring the competition. 

Miss Quick’s essay was printed in the 
March 14, 1960, edition of the Coos Bay 
(Oreg.) World. 


‘The essay follows: 


1960 


TRUE SECURITY 
(By Frances Quick) 

(Enrror's Norr.—Miss Quick, daughter of 
and Mrs. Charles Hanon, of 629 Market, 
Empire, has won many awards in speech and 
composition at Marshfield High School, where 
She is a senior. This contribution; which 
she titled “True Security,” won her first 
Place in local competition in the current 
junior chamber of commerce national con- 

t for talks on that subject.) 


Most everyone wants security. 

To most people, however, security has many 
diferent connotations. One may seek secu- 
rity in knowledge, another in monetary suc- 
wa! and yet another in feeling that his life 

& service to the people around him. 
Though interpretations of the word “secu- 
rity” may differ, most of us try to find an 

bstract or physical “something” that when 
porything else fails us we can say, “Because 
have this, I possess security.“ 

Too many people today seek security in the 

ulation of money. Security means a 

eu Paying job, a nice suburban house, a 
tle money in the bank. Many people edu- 
Cate themselves merely to earn more money. 

America is sitting in a complacent rut of 
Qollar security. Our people seek freedom 
trom worry in the gathering of material 
Wealth. We are so content with our past 
visi ements that we have no dreams or 
bae of something better. We relax and 
a around at the automobiles, the suburban 

Wellings, the TV sets, and kitchen gadgets, 
and we say, “We've done a good job. Let's 
Dot do anything that might destroy our little 
World,” 

PE Our young people reflect this attitude 
Security. Just the other day I read a 
— of over 1,000 teenagers’ ambitions. 
© great majority weren't concerned with 
— a dreamed-of goal. They had 
faye one goal—dollar security. Their 
. ambition was to have just a little 
one’ ; 
few } 3 average; enough to have a 


et has happened to the spirit of 1776 
t our men and women no longer step 
probaly out to meet a world of challenge, 
must hug tight their material wealth? 
© United States was built by coura- 
Sous, freedom loving men who weren’t afraid 
bese a chance on something in which they 
eved. Our country was not built by 
People who relied upon their Government 
do the big things, nor was it built by 
peop 2 who lacked the spirit to catch and 
a dream 


phere ve the Thomas Paines, the Ben 
of today? Perhaps my genera- 
8 Can learn from these men of the past, 
th When we look back in history we find 
hae had two things in common. First, they 
ond, & dream of something better; and sec- 
Make ne”, had the drive and the ambition to 
M t dream come true. 
rit generation must not fall into medioc- 
¥ where we work for just enough money 
Purchase that suburban home or station 
certain Everyone, of course, has to have 
Shelter: essentials for life—food, clothes, 
vane but if America is to continue to ad- 
ce, our youth must not want only ma- 
Security. i 
5 2 must not become so involved in seek- 
3 comforts of life that we neglect our 
the tate ities to society, We must have 
a tlative to serve the community, to be 
the nber of the school board, to serve on 
Psi ET council, to work on that Red Cross 
len- ct, to be informed concerning the prob- 
5 Sake democracy, and to act, sometimes at 
ran terial loss to ourselves but in the long 
zelle et a Profit for both ourselves and our 
Slow men, 


8 I, and each of us, will have enough 
tive to become involved in the affairs 
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of man and work toward the solution of our 
problems, we will find that not only are we 
ourselves secure, but our community, our 
State, our Nation, and the world will also 
be secure. This is my true security. 


South African Protest Is in Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD a very 
timely and well-written editorial of 
March 27, which appeared in the Green- 
ville (S.C.) News. It is entitled “South 
African Protest Is in Order.” The 
Greenville News, one of the outstand- 
ing daily newspapers in the country, is 
well known for its strong and sound 
editorial writings. This is another of its 
good editorials which merits the atten- 
tion of the Congress. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SOUTH AFRICAN PROTEST Is IN ORDER 

Reac to the State Department's criti- 
cism AA use of force and the shedding 
of blood in police attempts to control riot- 
ing Negroes in South Africa, the government 
of that country has told the United States, 
in effect, to mind its own business. 

The South African authorities were en- 

ht. 
band center States has no right in the 
first place to interfere in the strictly internal 
affairs of another country and, in the sec- 
ond place, the denunciation of the policies 
being enforced there by the police and the 


Tragedy will be piled onto tragedy if the 


United States, through its meddling, encour- 


ages the rebellious 3 karsia to con- 
eir rioting ani % 
1 1 5 per of the State Department in this 
instance is hard to understand in the light 
of the fact that it sald nothing during the 
time Fidel Castro was carrying out his bloody 
purges to remove his political enemies in 
ba last year. 
285 suspects that this is one more pitch 
for the Negro vote in the United States, 
for the principal difference between what is 
going on in South Africa and the racial 
unrest in the United States is the relatively 
superior degfee of civilization the American 
Negro has achieved since being transplanted 
country. 
e kn g A AAs view, it is quite ap- 
parent that there is underway at this mo- 
ment a rebellion of the colored races, espe- 
against the white man’s 


other part of it is the hatred the Negro has 
come to hold for the white man whom he 
feels has exploited him for generations. 
And none can deny that there is some reason 
for this feeling. 

What is happening in South Africa is part 
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of the pattern of what is happening in all 
of Africa. One by one the colonial powers 
have relinquished their control over certain 
African lands. Native governments have 
been set up, but rarely has the lot of the 
masses been improved. 

There are two sides to the South African 
controversy. The most publicized phase of 
it is the effort of the Africans to overthrow 
what they consider an oppressive system im- 
posed by the whites and the effort of the 
whites to maintain supremacy. But it isn’t 
that simple. 

The whites built a civilization in a wil- 
derness peopled by savages. They brought 
to the savage natives a degree of civiliza- 
tion, sanitation, medical care and educa- 
tion. In return they demanded the labor of 
the natives. With a little learning and the 
desire to live like the white man, the native 
is demanding full equality now. 

The white man, on the other hand, is 
fighting to preserve what he has built for 
himself and, indeed, for his very life. He 
knows he cannot long survive in a society 
dominated by radical demagoges of what- 
ever color backed by the semicivilized 
masses who don't really know what they 
want and have no idea whatever of the re- 
sponsibilities of self-government. 

The situation in South Africa is such as 
to set the Communists to tingling with ex- 
citement and jumping with joy. And the 
United States isn’t helping with its officious 
meddling, 


Greek Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 25 Americans of Greek origin and 
Greek people throughout the world cele- 
brate Greek Independence Day which 
commemorates the success of the Greek 
struggle for independence from the Ot- 
toman Empire. 

Ancient Greece became the center of 
culture and education in the world, and 
originated the concepts of representa- 
tive government and the rule of law. 

Today the people of Greece are dedi- 
cated as were the people of ancient 
Greece to the principle of individual 
liberty and national independence. 

Following World War II, Greece was 
engulfed in civil war brought about by 
the Communists in their effort to sub- 
vert the nation and bring Greece under 
Soviet domination. The people of 
Greece fought valiantly to preserve their 
independence, and with aid from the 
United States, the Communist insurrec- 
tion was terminated. American aid was 
also extended to assist in rebuilding the 
economy of Greece. 

The determination of the people of 
Greece to preserve the freedom and se- 
curity of their nation is shared by the 
United States and the free world. 

The people of the United States join 
with the people of Greece and those of 
Greek descent in the United States and 
throughout the world in commemora- 
tion of the 1960 observance of Greek 
Independence Day, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, as this body prepares again 
to discuss a housing act, the mayors of 
large. and small municipalities have 
raised their voices to impress upon us 
the need for clear and effective action 
in 1960. These mayors do not advance 
theories; they point out facts and sug- 
gest answers. They are the men who are 
on the battlefront in the effort to save 
our cities and, in fact, to make our cities 
greater than ever before. 

An article by Newark News Reporter 
George Kentera in the March 23 issue 
of the News describes the recent com- 
mentary made by Mayor Leo P. Carlin, 
of Newark, and other members of a 
mayor's advisory committee during a re- 
cent visit to Washington, D.C. I think 
that the comments are of direct concern 
to us and to citizens everywhere. 

And, in the March 25 issue of the 
Bergen Evening Record, Hackensack, 
N.J., Reporter Frank Kelly describes the 
potential impact of just one relatively 
small urban renewal project in the city 
of Hackensack. Mr. Kelly makes the 
point, among many others, that the city 
will regain within a few years through 
increased tax returns all the losses it 
se in bringing the project into 

Mr. President, the articles describe 
what can be done and what is being done 
under our urban renewal program, I 
ask unanimous consent that these ar- 
ticles be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Newark Evening News, Mar. 23, 
1960] 
Mayors Asks HELP In URBAN RENEWAL— 
CARLIN JOINS PLEA 
(By George Kentera) 

WasHINGTON.—Mayor Leo P. Carlin of New- 
ark, and other members of a mayor’s advisory 
committee suggested yesterday that Federal 


housing agencies play a more aggressive role 
in urban renewal. 

After meeting for more than 2 hours with 
Federal Housing Administrator Norman P. 
Mason and his aids, Carlin commented: 

“We don't feel their hearts and souls are 
in the program. We're trying to educate 
them to go all out * e» 

ACKNOWLEDGES CONCERN 


Mason acknowledged at a press conference 
that the mayors were concerned about 
whether his organization was wholeheartedly 
behind urban renewal and relocation hous- 
ing. 

For the city leaders, Mayor Richard J. 
Daley of Chicago, president of the U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors, presented a nine-point 
program which was largely a reiteration of 
recommendations made by the committee 
at its first meeting in December. 

One recommendation called for a research 
program by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, parent of the various Federal hous- 
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ing bodies, “equal to the magnitude of the 
expanding urban problem.” 

Mason said he was happy to have the 
suggestion that a research program for which 
the HHFA had already asked $600,000 be 
expanded. He also disclosed that the Agency 
was working on two plans which might meet 
the mayors’ urgings for establishment of a 
Federal Department of Urban Affairs. 

One plan, which he described as somewhat 
narrow in scope, is to be discussed with the 
U.S. Conference of Mayors and the American 
Municipal Association, he said. The other, a 
broader plan, is still being worked out. 

The mayors feel that a Federal department 
is necessary to give proper attention to the 
growing U.S. urban population, 

Other recommendations were: 

That the Federal Housing Administration, 
a part of HHFA, activate the program for 
housing for the aged already authorized by 
Congress, and that the HHFA recommend 
to Congress legislation “which will make it 
mandatory for FHA to bear whatever risks 
may be involved in issuing mortgage insur- 
ance for new building and rehabilitation in 
urban renewal areas.” 

On the first point, Mayor Kenneth Peter- 
son of Minneapolis said the movement by 
homeowners from the suburbs back to the 
cities was creating a need for better urban 
housing, particularly housing for the elderly. 

On the second, Carlin said Newark was now 
approaching the most important part of its 
urban renewal program. Private developers 
Can secure necessary financing, he said, only 
if the Government looks at the program “with 
rose colored glasses and not with a jaundiced 
eye.” 

Carlin was accompanied here by Louis 
Danzig, executive director of the Newark 
Housing Authority, the city’s redevelopment 
agency, and by George Oberlander, city 
planning officer. 


From the Bergen Evening Record, 
Mar, 25, 1960] 

Crry Furs Down BLIGHTED Homes—RIVER 
STREET STRIP IN HACKENSACK Is LEVELED 
FOR URBAN RENEWAL 

(By Prank Kelly) 

HACKENSACK.—Paperwork which went to 
Washington almost 3 years ago is being 
translated into visible results along Hack- 
ensack’s River Street. 

TWO-AND-ONE-HALF BLOCK AREA 

In April 1957 the Hackensack Housing 
Authority fled an application with the Fed- 
eral Government for survey and planning 
funds. The local agency wanted to deter- 
mine whether a 2% -block area between 
River and Moore Streets—extending from 
Mercer Street north to Camden Street could 
qualify for Federal assistance under the ur- 
ban renewal project program. 

Today, if you drive along River Street from 
Mercer to Salem Street you will see mounds 
of dirt dotting a strip of bare earth where 
only a week ago stood frame houses and 
here and there a small business. 

Houses and stores will continue to come 
down until the entire area is leveled. 


PROFESSIONAL BUILDING 


What's planned for the tract? Among the 
more fancy-capturing structures called for 
by existing housing authority plans are a 7- 
story professional building, to be occupied 
by physicians’ and dentists’ offices, and a 10- 
story multiple-purpose unit which might 
well house hotel facilities, a convention hall 
with a seating capacity of more than 1,000, 
and a spacious underground garage. 

The professional building which may also 
contain offices for lawyers and possibly com- 
mercial firms, is to be situated at Salem 
Street's south side. Directly across the street 
will be the multiple-purpose structure, cov- 
ering the square block bounded by Salem 
and Camden, Moore and River Streets, Its 
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convention hall will have banquet provisions 
available for the more than 1,000 persons it 
could accommodate, smaller banquet rooms, 
adequate kitchen facilities for each dining 
component, and service enterprises such as & 
barbershop, beauty salon, and tailor shop. 

Joseph C. Barsalona, executive director of 
the Hackensack Housing Authority, said 
plans have been drawn up along those lines 
on the basis of concepts and suggestions 
submitted to the Authority by many in- 
terested redevelopment agencies, 

Barsalona pointed out that these existing 
plans as to the building's interior, as well as 
their locales, could be revised, 

How long will it be before these and other 
structures planned for the Moore-River 
Street urban renewal project area begin to 
rise? That hasn't been determined, the 
executive director declared. Deadlines for 
sponsors to begin building will be set forh 
as part of the contract requirements. 

FIVE PARCELS 


Sponsors, to clarify the term, will be those 
corporations, companies, or individuals who 
submit the highest bids in a publc sale of 
the project's sites. Of course, to qualify, 
bidders must agree to follow the general 
building directives stipulated for various 
points within the project area. 

The general format to be adhered to, ex- 
plained Barsalona, is found in a reuse evalua- 
tion of the 2%4-block tract made by a com- 
petent appraiser engaged by the Housing 
Authority. His investigations resulted in 
recommendations for the best possible reuse 
of the land: 

1. The area should be divided into five 
parcels, starting at the Susquehanna, New 
York, and Western Railroad tracks (Mercer 
Street) and proceeding northward to the 
project’s Camden Street extremity. 

2. The first or southernmost parcel should 
be allocated for.a parking area. 

3. The second parcel should be earmarked 
for parking facilities and a commercial 
building, such as a drive-in bank, 

4. The third parcel should be the site of 
a professional building. These three parcels 
will comprise the square block between River 
— OS Streets from Mercer to Salem 


5. The fourth parcel should be the site of 
a multiple-purpose building. 

As has been pointed out, present plans 
call for it to be situated in the square block 
between River and Moore Streets from Salem 
to Camden Street. 

6. The fifth parcel would be converted into 
a parking lot. 

SALEM TO CAMDEN 


This area, a half block in size, extends 
along the west side of Moore Street, abutting 
Main Street stores’ rear property lines be- 
tween Salem and Camden Streets. 

Barsalona pointed out that no accurate 
estimate can be made of the number of ve- 
hicles the parking lots in the first and second 
parcels will be able to accommodate. This 
is because no absolute dimensions have been 
staked out for the professional and commer- 
cial buildings to be situated in the same 
area. 

Proprietors of stores along the east side of 
Main Street between Salem and Camden 
Streets have expressed interest in a Housing 
Authority proposal. It calls for the store- 
owners to band together and purchase the 
half-block area which is designated as thé 
project's fifth parcel. The Authority, in 
making the suggestion recently, pointed out 
that the 25,000-square-foot tract could pro- 
vide parking for store employees 
customers. 

The project's total estimated cost, as ap- 
proved by the Federal Government, comes to 
$1,453,292. This figure, said Barsalona, in- 
cludes the disposal of the land and the cost 
of constructing the new buildings. 
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Estimated cost for the acquisition of the 
65 land parcels which made up the 214-block 
area is $1,187,175, according to the Author- 
ity's executive director. He explained that 
the Federal Government perniits a 10-per- 
Cent leeway in that total to allow for possible 
changes in real estate values between the 
time of the properties’ original appraisal and 
their acquisition. 

RESALE ALLOWANCE 


The approximate resale value of the land 
When it is sold to sponsors wanting to erect 
bulldings within the project area has been 

at $464,649. 

Barsalona declared that the net loss to be 
incurred by the city and the Federal Govern- 
Ment in the resale transaction is estimated 
at $925,860. One-third of this amount, or 
$308,620, will be borne by the city, and the 
estimated two-thirds balance, $617,240, by 
the Federal Government. 

Of the city’s one-third share, noncash con- 
tributions in the form of improvements, 
Such as tree removal, street widening, curb 
and sidewalk replacement, and relocation of 
Utilities where needed, will amount to $51,- 
818. Hackensack's cash contribution to 
Cover the net loss comes to $256,802. 

When the housing authority, backed as 
required by the city council's votes, filed its 
‘pplication for survey and planning funds 
for this urban renewal undertaking, the total 
value of the 65 parcels within the 
involved area—both buildings and land 
totaled $243,555. Based on the prevailing 

Tate at that time, $6.50 per $100 of as- 
Valuation, the taxes being reaped from 
the entire area amounted to $15,732. 

Within a few years the city will stand to 

through taxes on the buildings to be 

Constructed within the project area all of 

the losses it is incurring in bringing this 
Project into being. 

© anticipated total assessed valuation 

On the buildings alone, Barsalona explained, 

ton 00600. “With the total assessed valua- 

m of the land added in,“ he remarked, 

© building-and-land figure will be more 
$1 million, Using the 1957 tax rate of 
$6.50 Per $100 to arrive at a valid compari- 
Faen he continued, “taxes to be realized an- 
ually would be more than $65,000.” 

Within the Moore-River Street area, before 
Semolition work got underway 9 days ago, 

ere were 62 structures located on 65 land 
Parcels. As of last night, razing crews from 
11 Otuuo & Sons, a Paterson contractor, had 

Pped down 33 dwellings. 

1 lition crews can knock a house com- 
Pletely down within 15 or 20 minutes. Back- 
„leveling. sealing public utility lines— 
these tasks require the better part of an hour 
Or each structure. 
ona reported yesterday that the Pat- 
a Arm was given 90 days to complete the 
- He great satisfaction with 
rate of p 7 
wane housing authority for many months, 
St © it was securing options on nearly all 
the 65 land parcels in the project area, was 
Eher relocating families which were losing 
Ir homes to make way for urban renewal. 
WIDEN MOORE STREET 


Plans also call for the widening of Moore, 
Salem, and Camden Streets where they pass 
through the project area. 

Core Street, now 40 feet wide, is to be in- 
Will to 56 feet. The additional 16 feet 

all be taken by moving eastward. 
An footage from both sides, eity- pro- 
Seats Crews will increase Salem Street by 20 


in wi 
56 feet, cath, from its present 36 feet to 


The 1 
Width is” 
Will be t 
~All 
th 


feet by which Camden Street's 
to be boostedgfrom 32 to 48 feet, 
aken from its south side only. 
Of these measurements extend across 
© streets from property line to property 


that is, the dimensions include the 
Sidewalk width. 
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Action has been taken for securing funds 
to conduct urban renewal survey and plan- 
ning work in two other areas of the city— 
Central Avenuc-Passaic Street and in the 
first ward. 

As for the Moore-River Street project, Bar- 
salona sald, “We're at the halfway mark.” 

What remains to be done? Says Barsalona, 
“Street widening, relocation of utilities, and 
public sale of the land—that’s all.” 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts Favors 
H.R. 9999 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include a letter from Gov. Foster Fur- 
colo of Massachusetts, together with his 
statement to the House Committee on 
Public Works in support of H.R. 9999 
which is self-explanatory. 

THE COMMONWEALTH OF 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
Boston, March 23, 1960. 


Hon. THOMAS J. LANE, 
House Office Building, 


ting 
granting 


30, 1960, at 10 Saat 
The States 
New Hampshire, and Massachusetts have al- 
ready enacted legislation which now requires 
the consent of the Congress to become op- 

erative. 

Your support of the pending bill will be 
appreciated. 
Pith every best wish to you, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
Boston, March 23, 1960. 
PUBLIC WORKS COMMITTEE, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
D.C. 

9 This report is submitted In 
support of HR. 9999, a bill granting the con- 
sent and approval of Congress to the north- 
eastern water and related land resources 
The northeastern part of the United 
States is, by virtue of its geographic location 
and other characteristics, a great natural 
resource area. The increasing intensity of 
use of these resources, particularly water re- 
sources, requires coordinated planning for 
effective resource management and the or- 
derly growth of the region. An inventory of 
these resources was published in the New 
England-New York Interagency Committee 
46-volume report after 4 years of work and 
at a cost to the Federal Government of over 
$6 million. 

At a meeting of the Governors of the New 
England States in 1956, it was agreed to 
create in cooperation with the Interagency 
Committee on Water Resources of the Fed- 
eral Government, a northeastern resources 
committee for the purpose of implementing 


the New England-New York Interagency 
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Committee report and coordinating the de- 
velopment of the-resources, particularly the 
water and related land resources of the 
northeastern area. ; 
At the present time, the Northeastern Re- 
sources Committee is made up of a repre- 
sentative from Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut, and a representative of the Fed- 
eral Departments of Interior, Commerce, La- 
bor, Agriculture, Army, Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, all operating on a basis of equality. 
The work of this commmittee has brought 
about a better coordination of the efforts of 
the States and the Federal agencies for the 
development of the water and related land 
resources of the region. From the first, the 
committee has had a yexing problem which 
must be solved before it can accomplish its 
purpose. At the present time, no provisions 
are made for funds to carry on the activities. 
It has been the practice in the past when 
a committee member was designated as 
chairman, the financial responsibility for 
keeping the committee in operation fell upon 
the State which the chairman represented. 
It became evident, therefore, that there is 
& need for organizing the committee on a 
more formal basis in order to make funds 
available from all the States and the Fed- 
eral Government for this necessary activity. 
After careful explorations were made of the 
type of organization that would be best 
sulted for carrying on this activity, it was 
decided that an interstate compact should 
be entered into for the creation of a perma- 
nent Northeastern Regources Commission, 
At a meeting of the New England Goy- 
ernors’ Conference held in Hartford, Conn., 
on March 2, 1959, the Governors of all of the 
New England States, after reviewing the pro- 
posed compact, agreed unanimously to in- 
troduce enabling legislation in each of the 
States to authorize the States to enter into 
such a compact. Since then compact legis- 
lation has been enacted by the Legislatures 
of the States of New Hampshire, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and Massachusetts. 
Accordingly, I feel that it is urgent that 
the pending legislation be enacted by the 
Congress in the best interests of the United 
States and especially the northeastern part 
thereof. 
With every good wish to you, Iam 
Sincerely yours, 


FOSTER FURCOLO. 


Supreme Court Decisions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, a letter 
to the editor of the New York Times, 
written by the Honorable Charles J. 
Bloch, of Macon, Ga., was published in 
that paper on March 27, 1960. 

Dealing with Supreme Court decisions, 
the letter is concise, but explicit. Mr. 
Bloch’s argument is clear and irrefu- 
table. His appeal for consistency and 
stability in government is Americanism 
at its best. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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OPPOSING Court DecrsIons—SovuTHERN SEN- 
ators’ POSITION ON CIVIL RIGHTS RULINGS 
SUPPORTED 

To THE EDITOR OF THE New YORK TIMES: 

In a letter in the Times of March 12 Prof. 
Alan Westin of Columbia University refers 
to the so-called “campaign of slander against 
the Supreme Court” allegedly being con- 
ducted by the southern Senators. 

I immediately thought of your editorial of 
February 29, severely criticizing the opinion 
of the Supreme Court in the case of Nelson 
v. County of Los Angeles. 

I wonder why people think that news- 
paper editors have a perfect right to criticize 
decisions of the Supreme Court, but when 
southern Senators, in the course of their 
duties, do the very same thing, their acts 
are characterized as slanderous. 

The validity of the position of the south- 
ern Senators with respect to utterances of 
certain justices of the Supreme Court of 
the United States is demonstrated by utter- 
ances of Justice Black in the case of Federal 
Power Commission v. Tuscarora Indian Na- 
tion in a dissenting opinion delivered on 
March 7. 

DISSENT BY JUSTICE BLACK 

Justice Black said: “These Indians have 
a way of life which this Government has 
seen fit to protect, if not actually to en- 
courage. Cogent arguments can be made 
that it would be better for all concerned 
if Indians were to abandon their old cus- 
toms and habits and become in ted in 
the communities where they reside. The fact 
remains, however, that they have not done 
this and that they have continued their 
tribal life with trust in a promise of secu- 
rity from this Government.” 

I cannot help but wonder where the senti- 
ment expressed by those words was on May 17, 
1954, Prior to that time we southerners 
had a way of life which the Government had 
seen fit to protect, if not actually to encour- 
age, by inaction of Congress on the subject 
and by repeated decisions of the Supreme 
Court and other courts on the subject. 

Purther, Justice Black said: “It may be 
hard for us to understand why these Indians 
cling so tenaciously to their lands and tra- 
ditional tribal way of life. The record does 
not leave the impression that the lands of 
their reservation are the most fertile, the 
landscape the most beautiful, or their homes 
the most splendid specimens of architecture, 
but this is their home and ancestral home. 
There they, their children and their forebears 
were born. 


CUSTOMS AND TRADITIONS 


We cannot help but wonder why Justice 
Black and the Chief Justice and Justice 
Douglas, who concurred with him, can so 
well understand and express the feelings of 
the Indians and at the same time not under- 
stand why we southerners wish to cling tena- 
ciously to our customs and traditions, which 
have had the blessings of the law for 90 years. 

The dissenting opinion concludes: “Great 
nations, like great men, should keep their 
word.“ 

This is the self-same sentiment which our 
southern Senators and most southern law- 
yers have been sturdily and strenuously 
advocating since May 17, 1954. Prior to that 
date the word of this great Nation as pro- 
nounced by the Supreme Court of the 
United States with respect to the segregation 
of the races in the public schools was this: 
“The decision is within the discretion of the 
State in regulating its public schools, and 
does not conflict with the 14th Amendment.” 
These words of Chief Justice William How- 
ard Taft (Gong Lum, et al., v. Rice, et al.), 
language which we southerners considered to 
be the word of our great Nation, were con- 
curred in by Justices Holmes, Van Devanter, 
McReynolds, Brandeis, Sutherland, Butler, 
Sanford, and Stone. 


CHARLES J. BLOCH., 
Macon, GA., March 18, 1960. 
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Inflation Is Poison 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to bipartisan consideration the 
following editorial which appeared re- 
cently in the Los Angeles Evening 


Herald: 
INFLATION Is PoIson 


One would have imagined that the Na- 
tional Democratic Advisory Council, con- 
sisting of grown men, would display some 
maturity and responsibility. 

This council is not responsible because 
the record of any political party in the 
United States is made in Congress by legis- 
lation and votes. 

The Democratic Party is the majority in 
both Houses of Congress and therefore we 
must look at that record. It is a better and 
more mature record than the 10,000 words 
that the retired personnel of the council 
threw together as political campaign fodder. 

The essential point of the council’s bird- 
brained document is spend and spend, tax 
and tax, socialize and socialize. 

The ghost of Harry Hopkins rode the 
council meeting, and no man has done the 
United States greater d than Harry 
Hopkins who perfected the Marxian tech- 
nique of using the taxing power to alter our 
form of government. 

This country is going through a severe 
inflationary crisis, the dimensions of which 
are now apparent in our gold 
reserve, which is a product of the reduction 
of the value of the dollar during a period 
of excessive export of goods and dollars 
abroad. 

American goods, in many categories, are 
outpriced in world markets and some even 
in the American market. 

This is a principal factor in the consid- 
erable unemployment in the United States 
and in the high cost of living. 

It is true that some of the countries that 
we have aided and put back on their feet 
economically have responded to our difficult 
position by reducing their tariffs and quotas 
set up against the United States while we 
were aiding them. 

But this is a drop in the bucket. 

What is needed most is that the Govern- 
ment of the United States recognize its awk- 
ward position, realize that its gold reserve 
is being reduced to the danger point, take 
steps to avoid the need for the revaluation of 
the dollar, and stop wasting money. 

‘The National Democratic Advisory Council's 
program includes all the projects ever con- 
ceived by the wildest theorists, many of which 
have been abandoned even by the Demo- 
crats themselves. 

The party of Thomas Jefferson advocates 
such total concentration of power and activ- 
ity in the hands of a centralized government 
that it could produce a power in the White 
House more effectively dictatorial than any- 
thing that exists even in the Kremlin. 

The program of the Democratic council 
Makes one wonder if it was not concocted 
out of all the proposed platforms of both 
political parties since 1932 and boiled down 
into a document to fit the 1960 election. 

Certainly, no Member of Congress could 
stand up under the consequences of this 
document in 1962 if even a tenth of the 
fantastic proposals were put into effect. This 
is an eloquent catchall designed to flatter 
each pressure group. 

Where is the money to come from? 

How is the taxpayer to live if he carries on 
his back the multitude of bureaucrats that 
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this council whould have the Government 
employ and at the same time watch his dol- 
lar shrink until it looks like a Kerensky 
ruble? 

This is the most irresponsible program in 
an inflationary period that could be imagined 
and it should be rejected by Democrats. 


What Kind of President Do You Want? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
cently I put into the Appendix of the 
Record an article by New York Times 
Washington Chief James Reston, on 
what kind of President the American 
people want. I ask unanimous consent 
today again that a second article on this 
No. 1 political subject by this gifted 
reporter be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON— WHAT KIND OF PrEsIDeNT DO 
You Wanr?—II 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON,, March 24—The “other 
America” was back in the news today: not 
the the affluent society” we hear so much 
about, but the indigent society that once 
dominated the front pages. 

In a country with the unbelievable annual 
personal income of $393 billion (as of Feb- 
ruary), there are still 32,200,000 people liv- 
ing on less than $50 a week for a family 
of four. 

Included in these 32 million, are one-fifth 
vr the Nation's children and 8 million over 

This raises again the insistent question 
of the presidential campaign: What are the 
role and scope of the Federal Government in 
maintaining the public welfare? How 
should the resources of the Nation be used? 
Should the President grapple with the prob- 
lem, or pass by on the other side? 

President Eisenhower chose this week to 
pass by on the other side. The Congress 
was dealing with the problem of health in- 
surance for the aged. The President opposed 
the legislation under discussion. His Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
proposed that the administration imme- 
diately offer its own substitute bill to deal 
ee the problem, but the President opposed 

at too. 


WHAT MILK AND HONEY? 


About the facts there is no dispute. As 
the President himself has often emphasized. 
the inflation of the last generation has been 
particularly hard on the old people. The 
8 million over 65 in the low-income bracket 
cannot afford decent housing, proper nutri- 
tion, or adequate medical care. 

Taking all aged individuals—16 million of 
them now, and 20 million 15 years from 
now—almost 60 percent have less than $1,000 
a year in money income. In 1959 2 out of 5 
of them had less than $200 for emergencies- 

The main question here is not the specific 
bills introduced by, Representative FORAND, 
of Rhode Island, or Senator KENNEDY of 
Massachusetts. Both involve the compulsory 
principle—supported by all the democratic 
candidates—of increasing the social security 
tax of people still paying that tax for the 


benefit of all old people who are now its 


noncontributing beneficiaries, 
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There are good arguments against this. 
One, for example, is that the proposed bills 
Would subsidize the rich when they are old 
as well as the poor. Beyond this is the 
Toot question of paternalism and where the 
Welfare state is to stop. 

But these are important questions. There 
is an argument for going on. There is an 
argument for stopping. There is an argu- 
Ment for devising another and a voluntary 
way. There is, in short, an argument for 
doing anything but brushing the problem 
of without an explanation. 

Life in youth-tide can care for itself. The 
Welfare state does not have to relieve the 

@ men in the Air Force from doing 
kitchen duty, as it just has. But people in 
afiction and adversity, standing on the 
summit of Jean and slippered old age, are 
Something else. Many of them have nothing 
to count but their years. Many more are 

that witless stage of life and cannot even 
enjoy their memories. 

If they are not a charge on the richest 
State ever devised by man, then they are at 
* & charge on the national conscience. 

ermont Royster wrote a lovely editorial 
about them this morning in the Wall Street 
Journal, which is not an organ of rebellion. 
He is against the Forand and Kennedy bills. 

hates the welfare state but he has a sense 
ot pity, 
EISENHOWER’S APPROACH 


So does the President. As a human being 
retained as much humanity and com- 
ton as anyone in the Capital. Also, he 
Pas this problem of caring for the aged in 
is own wife's family. But this merely 
88 us back to the main point: What kind 

Of President do you want? ; 
KE is not the President’s humanity that 
at issue but his concept of the Presidency. 
4s not Eisenhower who is the issue but 
man to succeed him, and the concept of 

government to follow after him. 

This whole question of how we allocate 
oo spend the Nation’s resources has un- 
ortunately drifted into black and white 
issues of whether we want tall fins with 
te dom or security with Government con- 

l. But before we get to the question of 

ting the Nation's resources, there is the 
sMestion of directing the President's re- 


but viously, the voluntary way is better, 
if justice to the old people is not freely 
Biven, even then, before direction, comes 
the obligation of persuasion. The answer to 
People may be that the Government 

can’t afford it, and shouldn't try to do more, 
the the point has to be explained. For if 
Old folk can't eat, at least they can 


And so can the le who have to 
care for them. pee 


Jobs for the Handicapped—Passports 
to Dignity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 
Ga CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
thers committee on employment of 
co Physically handicapped in Kansas 
nducts annually an essay contest 
oe high school juniors and seniors 
ph Some subject having to do with the 
ysically handicapped. This year the 
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theme was “Jobs for the Handicapped— 
Passports to Dignity.” 

Many of our high schoo] juniors and 
seniors participated in the contest, and 
the winner of the first place was Jerry 
Ulrich, a senior in the Iola High School. 
He wrote an outstanding essay on this 
subject, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be made a part of these remarks 
and printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 

THE GOVERNOR'S COMMITTEE ON EMPLOY- 
MENT OF THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED PRE- 
SENTS JERRY ULRICH, A SENIOR IN IOLA HIGH 
School, AND His Essay IN A CONTEST 
AMONG JUNIORS AND SENIORS IN KANSAS 
Hic SCHOOLS ON "JOBS FOR THE HANDI- 
CAPPED— PASSPORTS TO DIGNITY” 

“I am a man—an individual capable of 
supporting my family by performing a task 
useful to society.” To be able to say these 
words is the goal of some 4 million han- 
dicapped persons in the United States who 
have been told tħat they are able to learn 
to become self-sufficient. Already more 
than a quarter of a million physically dis- 
abled persons are self-supporting. How 
these disabled Americans have contributed 
to society is an interesting story of human 
trial and eventual success. 

The disabled Anria 75 , — oe 
creasingly important le 8 
In ine an meet the increasing needs of 
consumers, industry must have a steadily 
increasing supply of skilled and produc- 
tive workers. AUA ae — 55 ge 
handica person ere. 
ecu gute greatly increased with the 
passage of Public Law 565, the vocational 
rehabilitation amendments of 1954. This 
law enables the Federal Government to 
provide funds to the States so that they 
may aid individuals in preparing for, and 
engaging in, remunerative employment. The 
States have met this requirement by es- 
tablishing vocational rehabilitation services, 


Although the organization of these services 


varles from State to State, the services all 
help to train the disabled citizen. 

Rehabilitation services provide help for 
the disabled in several fields, The services 
operate on the theory, that, what a man has 
lost, is not nearly so important as what he 
has left. The handicapped person need only 
apply to a local rehabilitatiton office for 
assistance. Here he is periodically given 
medical examinations to determine whether 
or not he is overexerting. Physical aids 
such as braces and artificial limbs are pro- 
vided by the rehabilitation services. When 
a disabled person is physically equipped, a 
counselor helps him pick a vocation for 
which he is suited. After the person has 
selected a vocation, he is given on-the-job 
training in a “factory clinic.” Here the 
worker only needs to work as much as he 
feels able. He is served well-balanced meals 
in the factory’s cafeteria. Counselors are 
always at hand to help the person learn his 
chosen vocation. This period of training 
ranges from several weeks to 3 years. 
When the disabled person is close to master- 
ing a skill, he has a new sense of self-as- 
surance, that he soon will be able 
to take his place beside his fellow citizens 
in the working world. Upon “graduating” 
from a factory-clinic, a disabled person is, 
in the words of a factory-clinic supervisor, 
“a fine product—a whole, well, human 
being.” He is ready to enter the working 
world. 

Jobs for the handicapped are becoming 
available in increasing numbers. The re- 
habilitation service helps the newly-emerged 
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worker to locate a job and to adjust to his 
new environment. Employment opportuni- 
ties for trained disabled citizens have in- 
creased substantially in the last few years. 
This is not becaus2 factories have added 
special jobs for tho handicapped; on the 
contrary, businessmen are finding that it is 
profitable to hire the handicapped. In an 
aircraft manufacturing plant, for example, 
blind employees search through the sweep- 
ings from the assembly line for screws, wash- 
ers, and nuts. The items found save the 
company $65,000 a year. Surveys by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers show 
that the disabled worker in the right job is 
equal to, and, in some cases, better than, 
his able-bodied peers in such important 
factors as attendance, safety, turnover, and 
productivity. 

With the increasing complexity of in- 
dustry, handicapped persons are actually 
surpassing their assoclates. This is true, es- 
pecially in the electronics industry, where 
dexterity on the assembly line is of prime 
importance. A person who has lost his 
hearing is able to concentrate on his job 
because he is unable to hear, therefore, not 
disturbed by noise. A wheelchair worker is 
not so prone to becoming restless at a 
tedious job as is an able-bodied worker. 
What a person has lost in one type of ability 
he can compensate for, by concentra on 
the development of the skill he is able to 
perform. A worker who has thus practiced 
a skill very thoroughly will be of above aver- 
age proficiency in that skill. 

Achievement of the goal of being a self- 
supporting citizen is not easy for the handi- 
capped person. Although artificial limbs, 
training centers, and similar helps are very 
beneficial to the handicapped person, he 
must have more than outside 
help. The physically disabled individual 
must possess the will to succeed. For a 
handicapped person to even realize that he 
is able to learn to compensate for his dis- 
ablement, and to take the proper action, is a 
major step. 

Take, for instance, the hypothetical case or 
George Anderson. George lost his arms in an 
automobile accident 4 years ago. Previous 
to that time, he was employed as a printer 
in a greeting-card factory. After his acci- 
dent, George became very depressed because 
he felt that he would never be able to be a 
useful citizen again. Then one day, a friend 
told George about a vocational rehabilitation 
service, whereupon George went to the office 
to see if he could find a way of his 
status as an independent individual. At 
the rehabilitation office, a counselor helped 
George to realize that he could help him- 
self. With the advice of the counselor, 
George chose a vocation which he thought 
himself to be capable of learning, that of 
Spencerian writing. Using a pen attached 
to his head, George learned to write beauti- 
fully. The rehabilitation service helped 
George to get a job in the same greeting-card 
factory that he had worked in for several 
years before his accident. George is now a 
contented, satisfied individual, realizing that 
he is on an equal plane with his fellow man. 

There are thousands of Georges, the dis- 
abled Americans who have found a new hope 
in life by becoming financially independent. 
But more than this mercenary advancement, 
these individuals have gained a new sense 
of self-assurance. By taking their places in 
the working world, the handicapped have 
made known their possibilities. Americans 
are showing a general trend toward accept- 
ing the handicapped. Industry knows that 
employing the handicapped Is good business, 
For these reasons, the handicapped have been 
able to obtain jobs. Thus, raising them- 
selyes to the level of self-sufficient persons, 
handicapped persons have used their pass- 
ports to dignity. 
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An Important Public Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, we hear much about the 
growing dangers facing the many Ameri- 
cans who have become boating enthusi- 
asts in recent years. As the number of 
amateur sailors continues to grow, so 
does the need for responsible and mature 
judgment by those citizens. I was inter- 
ested, therefore, in the editorial praise 
given on March 10 by the Cape May 
(N. J.) Star and Wave to the work of 
the U.S. Coast Guard Auxiliary in that 
area. The Coast Guard and the citizens 
are working together to prevent need- 
less tragedy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN IMPORTANT PUBLIC SERVICE 

An announcement last week that Flotilla 
No. 35, U.S. Coast Guard Auxiliary, will con- 
duct a series of classes on the handling of 
small boats should be of no little interest and 
importance to a large segment of the per- 
manent population and visitors to this sea- 
shore area. 

With a tremendous upsurge in boating in 
recent years and the likelihood that the 
growth in its popularity will continue for the 
foreseeable future, there is increasing need 
for instruction, guidance, and surveillance 
in the interests of safety. 

In an area such as ours with inviting ex- 
panses of ocean and bay so close at hand 
and offering so many alluring possibili- 
ties to those imbued with enthusiasm for 
boating and fishing it is essential that every- 
thing possible be done to promote safety 
afloat. 

Besides offering instruction In basic sea- 
manship and boat handling, one of the great- 
est problems confronting all who are con- 
cerned with promoting marine safety is the 
need to impress upon and instill in novices 
a strong and abiding respect for the power 
and the inherent dangers of the open water. 

We who live at the shore have seen all too 
often the rollicking, devil-may-care land- 
lubbers or shoeboxers“ who hang outboard 
motors on any kind of a hull and roar off 
in all directions for 4 day’s pleasure without 
knowing one end of a boat from the other. 
And we have seen all too often the results of 
such foolhardiness, the needless risk of life 
and limb, the unfair burden that is placed 
on others to save them from their own folly, 
and occassionally the tragic price they pay 
for their ignorance. 

Yes, we who live by the sea learn in many 

ways to respect its power. 
Dedicated to promoting better seaman- 
ship and safety afioat and to assist the Coast 
Guard in its many duties, the Coast Guard 
auxiliary has made a major contribution 
since its establishment some years ago. 
Through courtesy boat and equipment in- 
spections, ready counsel and advice based 
on knowledge and experience and training, 
the auxiliary has done much to make boating 
safer and more enjoyable. 
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Austria Views Outer Seven Pact “First 


Step” to Trade Area for All Free 
Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. During the past several 
months, and especially since Under 
Secretary of State Douglas Dillon for- 
mally presented the U.S. proposal 
for a greater economic community of 
the industrialized nations of the free 
world last January in Paris, much has 
been spoken and written about the 
eventual effect of the European Eco- 
nomic Community (Common Market) 
and of the newly created European Free 
Trade Association upon the trade and 
investment pattern of the free world. 
Concern has been expressed by many 
eminent economists and statesmen that 
the accelerated trade liberalization being 
planned by the members of the Com- 
mon Market among themselves and the 
reaction to this potentially discrimina- 
tory program by the members of the Free 
Trade Association may result in uneco- 
nomic trade patterns and a disruption 
of the flow of trade, particularly from 
the United States to Western Europe. 

Mr. President, the members of the 
European Economic Community, the 
members of the European Free Trade 
Association and other members of the 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation, and Canada and the United 
States are scheduled to meet in Paris on 
April 21 for the purpose of negotiating 
an agreement for the establishment of 
an organization embracing all of them 
and pledged to coordinate action in trade 
liberalization and in economic support 
of the newly developing nations of the 
free world. In preparation, a meeting 
of nine exporting nations, including 
Japan, has already been successfully con- 
cluded this month in Washington; a 20- 


nation meeting on trade policies will take . 


place in Paris later this month, and 
questionnaires concerning the structure 
of the proposed organization are already 
in the hands of its future member gov- 
ernments. It is heartening to read that 
Austria, one of the members of the 
European Free Trade Association, sees 
no real threat of permanent division and 
rivalry. Austria's Chancellor, Julius 
Raab, has recently made this clear, and 
Austria’s Finance Minister, Reinhard 
Kamitz, has expressed his belief that, 
as a matter of fact, the future of eco- 
nomic integration rests in the two so- 
called rival organizations: EEC and 
EFT. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp excerpts of an analysis of the 
Austrian position on this matter which 
is so vital to the continuing success of 
U.S. free world leadership. 
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There being no objection, the news 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AUSTRIA VIEWS Ourzn-7 Pact “First STEP” TO 
TRADE AREA FOR ALL FREE EUROPE 

To Austria the European Free Trade Asso- 
ciation (Outer-7) convention recently 
signed in Stockholm is the first step toward 
reestablishing the economic unity of the 
free nations of Europe, which seemed to be 
seriously impaired when France, Western 
Germany, Italy, and the Benelux countries 
organized the Common Market almost 2 years 


ago. 

Underlining this view in a major debate 
before the Austrian National Parliament this 
past week Chancellor Julius Raab empha- 
sized that for Austria the real object of the 
European Trade Association was to provide 
“basis of negotiation for multilateral coop- 
eration” with the Common Market, Mr. 
Raab expressed his belief that European 
integration had already gone so far that 
there was no real threat that the two eco- 
nomic blocs would continue existing sep- 
arately forever. “It is Austria’s special 
task,” he said, “ceaselessly and loudly to 
campaign for cooperation between the Com- 
mon Market and the rest of Europe.” Euro- 
pean integration has been a constant subject 
of our policy explorations for 2 years, the 
Chancellor noted, leading the Austrian Gov- 
ernment to conclude that the Nation’s pres- 
ent economic aspirations and needs make 
participation in the EFTA a logical step. 

The parliamentary debate revealed gen- 
eral a ent with the Vienna Govern- 
ment's position that the formation as soon 
as possible of a wider free trade area, em- 
bracing both the six and the seven was of 
paramount importance. “Austria must do 
everything to bring about unity in Europe 
and in this respect the country’s function 
can only be supranational,” commen 
Socialist member, Czernitz. Foreign Min- 
ister Dr. Bruno Kreisky indicated that he 
thought that Austria, within the framework 
of the EFTA would have opportunity to 
develop new and extensive markets. It is 
necessary, however, he stressed, that Aus- 
trian industry should embark on a more 
extensive modernization program and under- 
take imaginative and long-range investment 
programs to become even more competitive. 

While there is broad unity in Austria on 
the importance of economic integration, it is 
not certain that conclusion of the EFTA 
pact will quiet some of the responsible voices 
who have urged Austria to take extraordinary 
steps to associate itself with the commcn 
market. The controversy centers on two 
points: Would such association be helpful 
to Austria’s economic growth? and, Would 
“association,” as opposed to full member- 
ship, conflict with the neutrality to which 
Austria pledged itself in 1955 when it 
regained full political sovereignty? 

Austria’s Finance Minister, Dr. Reinhard 
Kamitz, believes that, in the conclusion of 
the EPTA, the future of European economic 
integration rests in the two organizations— 
the Common Market and the newly spawned 
association. They must, he says, work to- 
gether to “abolish barriers in trade and 
payments” among all the nations of free 
Europe. It is agreed in Vienna, explaining 
the eagerness of Austrian participation in 
the newest trade liberalizing effort, that the 
EFTA is truly a vehicle for expanding and 
liberalizing the trade of Europe and the 
world at large. 

The core of the Austrian position was sum- 
marized in Chancellor Raab’s presentation 
to the Vienna Parliament in this manner: 

The most advantageous development in 
European integration would, of course, have 
been the extension of the OEEC into an all- 
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Europe free trade area. We would be remiss 
if there were no regrets at this 
time that developments have not made this 
Possible, 
Mr. Raab stressed that present 

tions seeking to integrate Europe further 
ure not in a final form. Rather, they are 
Still in a state of development. The present 
egorts have a tendency, Mr. Raab stated, to 
lead toward an ultimate solution of greater 
Cooperation in Europe. 


National Wildlife Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently, 
the Ripon Commonwealth Press of 
n, Wis., published an informative 
article on National Wildlife Week, 
March 20-26. 

In commenting on this special week, 
the editorial reviewed a specific project 
Which, in itself, is a splendid example of 

e preservation, the Horicon Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge in Wisconsin. 

Within 15 years, the program, admin- 

ed by the US. Fish and Wildlife 

ce, has transformed a rough marsh- 

land into one of nature’s most spectacu- 
wildlife panoramas. 

In addition to providing a wildlife 
Tefuge—for geese, duck, deer, fox, and 
other wildlife—the Horicon project is 
Serving as a constructive program in con- 
Serving a rich, natural resource: water. 

Reflective of the constructive work 
being accomplished to preserve our wild- 

Water, as well as other natural re- 

tn oes, I ask unanimous consent to have 

€ editorial printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was orderd to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL WILDLIFE WEEK 
üt Week, March 20-26, is National Wild- 
€ Week. We here, living close to the 
National Wildlife Refuge have some- 
thing to celebrate—the resurrection of a 
marsh. Only 15 years ago this marsh lay 
Sormant with just remnants of the wildlife 
the past. Now it provides one of nature’s 
Most spectacular wildlife panoramas, Thou- 
las and thousands of people throng to the 
eee Principally in April and October, to 
Clouds of geese and ducks and other wild- 
z © such as deer, pheasants, racoons, and 
ven the cunning fox. 
l The great transformation of these wet- 
ands by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
is 8 place before our eyes. The refuge 
‘own throughout the country and people 
the every State make it a must“ stop on 
15 3 


Way through Wisconsin. Last fall over 
pare geese were on the Federal refuge at 
sae This spectacle is almost beyond 
And e Many species of ducks nest 

rest in the Last year the duck 
n uction was over 8,000 birds. Production 
Gane byproducts, such as pheasants and 
ear has helped make this area famous above 

Others in the Midwest. 

natural phenomenon can be repeated 
ta ae in this State with your help. As 
Horicon National Wildlife Refuge was 
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the product of the wants of the people, so 
can there be other areas developed for wild- 
life near your home. First we must have 
the wetlands in the hands of those who have 
the knowledge to develop and protect them. 
We must have water conservation—water is 
the key to your survival. 


National Chiropractic Association Spon- 
sors National Correct Posture Week, 
May 1-7 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, it is 
generally agreed, I am sure, that the 
most important asset which one can have 
is good health. Without it our lives be- 
come burdensome, depressing and un- 
productive. The realization of our po- 
tential usually goes by the wayside when 
one cannot perform assigned tasks and 
responsibilities due to ill health. 

The habits which are acquired in the 
formative as well as during the middle 
years often go a long way in determining 
the standards of health in our more ad- 
vanced years. 

Our health, therefore, should be 
guarded at all times with the utmost 
care. It is undoubtedly the most pre- 
cious thing we have. Once lost through 
neglect, indifference or carelessness, it 
may never be regained. We all are ac- 
quainted, no doubt, with individuals who 
have actually thrown good, robust health 
to the four winds. This is indeed most 
regrettable and unfortunate to observe. 

To retain sound health one must prac- 
tice good habits, and one of great im- 
portance is proper and correct posture. 
This phase of our everyday physical well- 
being is for the most part generally neg- 
lected. For some reason we tend to think 
that so long as we continue to take dili- 
gent care of the prime requirements for 
good health, we can ignore the details 
which make for a happy, healthful life. 
Correct posture is one of those details and 
is of importance to proper physical de- 
velopment in our children and continues 
to play a necessary role throughout life. 

Many of our outstanding athletes have 
reported that one of the contributing 
factors to their success was correct pos- 
ture which provided the means for proper 
muscle development and coordination. 

What is more imposing and pic- 
turesque than to see the Corps of Cadets 
of the U.S. Military Academy at West 
Point or the Brigade of Midshipmen of 
the U.S. Naval Academy at Annapolis 
march in precision drills or pass in re- 
view at one of their football games? 
One of the factors contributing to these 
impressive displays is correct posture— 
en masse. 

I desire now to call the attention of 
the Senate to the very fine work which 
has been done along this line by the 
National Chiropractic Association in 
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acting as sponsor for National Correct 
Posture Week. 

The National Chiropractic Associa- 
tion is among those who have been urg- 
ing higher health standards in America. 
This year from May 1 to May 7, inclu- 
sive, it is sponsoring National Correct 
Posture Week as a part of its better 
health program. 

Many of our mayors and Governors 
have issued special proclamations urg- 
ing the people to participate in the spe- 
cial educational activities during Na- 
tional Correct Posture Week, and the 
Schools are paying special attention to 
this worthy program of training for our 
young people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a statement prepared by Dr. 
Emmett J. Murphy of Washington, D. C., 
who is director of industrial relations of 
the National Chiropractic Association. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Dr. Murphy’s statement follows: 

Goop POSTURE, Goop HEALTH 

Contributing to national health and wel- 
fare by improving individual posture is the 
sole aim of the National Chiropractic Associa- 
tion when it annually sponsors—from May 
1 ae May 7—National Correct Posture 


Week. 

This is the time when chiropractors use 
every means of publicity to draw public at- 
tention to this primary aim of chiropractic. 
They believe, preach, and practice that good 
posture and good health go together. 

In that belief we are in complete agree- 
ment with every branch of the healing arts, 
and we are sincere in our constant efforts to 
cooperate with all Americans in improving 
the standards of our national health, 

It has been most encouraging to note that 
many agencies of our Federal Government 
have been in the vanguard of those advocat- 
ing correct posture as a definite aid toward 
sound health and long life. 

All recruits are familiar with the basic 
teachings of our Armed Forces which stress 
correct posture—not only on the parade 
ground, but elsewhere. These teachings 
stress correct posture as & means of physical, 
mental, and emotional well-being. 

Other Federal agencies, too, have long 
been leaders in this never-ending campaign 
to keep Americans posture conscious. For 


y Agency; 
White House Conference on Child Health are 
but a few which could be listed. 

SPOKESMEN AGREE 


It is important to remember that good 
posture means much more than simply 
standing straight. Good posture is that 
position of the body in any activity in which 
all of its parts are working effectively and 
with proper balance, ease, and comfort. 

On this one point all spokesmen of all 
branches of human endeavor have agreed for 
hundreds of years that correct posture is 
one of the most important paths to good 
general health. 

This viewpoint is shared by medical and 
chiropractic authorities, public health work- 
ers, nurses, the armed services, 
pediatricians, and specialists in industrial 
relations, 

TEST YOUR POSTURE 


Good posture is a result of holding your 
body in a balanced position. The easiest 
way to attain it is to think of an nary 
line running (side view) from the tip of the 
skull through your neck, shoulders, hips, 
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knees, and insteps. When the head is bent 
forward, the abdomen thrust out, or the back 
bent, the line of gravity is shifted, and a 
strain placed on muscles to keep the body 
from falling. 

To test: Stand with back to wall with 
head, heels, shoulders, and calves of legs 
touching it, hands by sides. Flatten hollow 
of back by pressing buttocks down against 
the wall. Space at back of waist should not 
be greater than the thickness of your hand. 

Stand facing close to wall, palms of hands 
touching front of thighs. If chest touches 
wall first, your posture is probably excellent, 
or at least good; if head touches first, it is 
only fair; if abdomen touches first, your 
posture is really bad, and you should see a 
chiropractor. 

Standing 

When you stand straight your head 
should be balanced and erect. Your 
shoulders are relaxed and low; your chest 
is held high. Your lower back should curve 
to just a slight degree. Your abdomen 
should be flat. Have knees straight 
but not stiff, and feel your weight in the 
outer borders of your feet. 

Sitting 

You should sit with your feet flat on the 
floor. Do not slump in a chair, but keep 
your back straight and your abdomen flat. 
As in standing, your head should be erect 
and well balanced. When you lean forward, 
lean from the hips, not from the waist. 

Walking 


Movement should start at the hips. Your 
head and upper part of your body should 
remain at right angles to the ground. Swing 
your arms freely. Look ahead, never down. 
Point your toes straight ahead. Knees 
should be relaxed and free. 

OFFICIALS ENDORSE POSTURE WEEK 


Without the wholehearted cooperation of 
the American people, National Correct Pos- 
ture Week would be a meaningless phrase. 

It is the wonderful assistance of school- 
teachers and school authorities, of State 
legislatures, of Governors and mayors, of 
Members of the U.S. Congress, and of the 
people themselves that has made National 
Correct Posture Week an increasingly im- 
portant observance in the United States. 

Every year more and more officials at the 
city and State level proclaim its observance 
officially. 

The active members of the National Chiro- 
practic Association lead in observance of 
National Correct Posture Week, because the 
science of chiropractic is dedicated to the 
elimination of postural faults which rob 
human beings of the health they should 
have. 


The Budget Can Be Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rxconp an edi- 
torial from the March 24, 1960 issue of 
the Edisto News of Denmark, S.C., en- 
titled “The Budget Can Be Cut.” This 
editorial is an example of the sound and 
well written editorials which appear 
weekly in the Edisto News, one of South 
Carolina’s newest and most outstanding 
newspapers. It is ably edited and pub- 
lished by Mr. and Mrs. Jack H. Brewster. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Bupcer Can Bx Cur 


The average citizen wants a reduction in 
Government spending and lower taxes. But 
he’s at a loss when it comes to recommend- 
ing specific reforms. The budgets are enor- 
mously complex, and run to realms of 
finely-printed pages. 

There are, however, organizations whose 
business it is to analyze budgets and find 
where cuts are both possible and desirable. 
The Council of State Chambers of Commerce 
has done that with the administration’s 
1961 budget. I$ et gee specific reductions 
totaling $3.3 billlon—all of a non-defense 
nature. Its report observes that the pro- 
posals represent only a relatively modest but 
effective start toward control of Federal 
spending at a manageable level—that is, a 
spending level which will make practicable 
the tax reforms that are necessary to assure 
sound economic growth and at the same 
time premit reduction of the public debt. 

The proposals cover a wide area—reduced 
spending on public works; reduced grant-in- 
aid of various kinds: curtailed loan pro- 
grams; a cut in Federal civilian personnel 
forces, and so on down the list. Not every- 
one will agree with them all, and other 
studies stress additional areas of possible 
cutbacks. But the point is that we can have 
more economical Government without 
undermining our defense in any way. And 
the main way to achieve it is by eliminating 
activities which can and should be under- 
taken by local government, by private enter- 
prise, or by individual, and by other nations. 


Upholding Law of the Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the March 24, 1960, issue of 
the Charleston Evening Post, one of 
South Carolina’s most outspoken and 
widely read newspapers. The editorial 
is entitled “Upholding Law ‘Of The 
Land’ ” and makes a point which merits 
the attention of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UPHo.pInG Law ‘Or THE LAND’ 

The U.S. State Department has condemned 
violent measures used by police in South 
Africa against Negro mobs. 

At several places thousands of Negroes 
staged demonstrations against laws which 
require nonwhites to carry passes. In one 
instance police were besieged and being 
stoned when they opened fire. A number of 
the rioters were killed and injured. Many 
buildings were fired by mobs. 

All this is tragic and distressing. 

The U.S. Government, through the State 
Department, issued a statement in which it 
placed the onus on the South African Gov- 
ernment. The United States, it said, “can- 
not but regret the tragic loss of life resulting 
from the measures taken against the demon- 
strators in South Africa.” 

The use of the word “mob” was delicately 
avoided. But that was the word often used 
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in denunciation of Little Rock citizens who 
demonstrated against school integration. 
The Government which condemns South 
Africa dispatched troops to Arkansas. Had 
it been deemed necessary, they would have 
been ordered to fire on the Little Rock 
demonstrators. They were fully armed, and 
ready to shoot. They were not there merely 
to stage a dress parade. 

The President justified his Little Rock 
course as upholding the law of the land. 
Now what answer will he make if the South 
African regime says the police action was to 
uphold the law of the land? Whether laws 
against which the Negroes were protesting 
were good or bad, the fact stands that they 
are laws, and not merely laws decreed by 
court fiat. What's right about using troops 
to enforce the “law of the land” in the 
United States that’s wrong about using 
police force for that purpose in another 
country? 


Negroes in the U.S. South 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the civil 
rights debate in the Congress has at- 
tracted widespread attention in the 
world’s press. What we say and do here 
carries critical implications to our 
friends in the free world and in the 
uncommitted nations as well as to the 
Communist bloc. The nonwhite peoples 
who make up such a large part of the 
free world are especially concerned with 
our handling of this vital issue, and the 
editorial reaction in their newspapers 
should be of especial interest to us. 

The editorial in the Hindu Weekly 
Review of March 7, 1960, a newspaper 
published in Madras, India, is typical 
of foreign comment that shows in a 
friendly way an effort to understand the 
issues and the problem. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
the editorial from the Hindu Weekly Re- 
view of March 7, 1960: 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEGROES IN THE U.S. SOUTH 

By now the pattern of the struggle waged 
by the Negro people of the United States 
“to realize (their) place in society” is becom- 
ing clear, They are pressing for full voting 
rights, to which they are entitled under the 
law, and for as good an education as is 
being provided free of cost by the State 
for its non-Negro citizens. In actual prac- 
tice, in the South, Negroes are prevented 
from exercising their franchise by means of 
regulations authorized by the various States. 
In education, Negro children have to be 
Satisfied with the second best, in segregated 
schools. But the American Negro no longer 
speaks softly and treads warily. A syste- 
matic nonviolent struggle for full civil 
rights is being carried on and the courts are 
being fully used to secure completely for 
the dark people the rights to which they 
are entitled by reason of the fact that they 
are as good American citizens as any with 
fair skins. The American Negro wants to 
“belong” completely to the society and en- 
vironment in which he finds himself; he 
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Wants not to be an African but a full- 
blooded U.S. citizen, This many of the 
Whites in the Southern States are deter- 
Mined to prevent him from becoming. 
Many efforts have been made to circum- 
vent the historic judgments of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court which has decided onee and for 
all that segregation in education is unconsti- 
tutional. The Supreme Court has just now 
Upheld the validity of the Civil Rights Act of 
1957. In general the courts of the various 
Southern States are guided by local opinion 
and do all they can to nullify, in practice, the 
effects of the Supreme Court's decisions. The 
W, as administered in these States, is some- 
Ma es shocking. Only recently a group of 
hites, who dragged out a young Negro 
Tom a prison in Poplarville, Miss., last April, 
aud murdered him, has been let off scot- 
ee because a local grand jury would not 
even look into the case. The State legisla- 
S have also tried their best to circum- 
dent the Supreme Court judgments regarding 
that gated education. It may be remembered 
t Little Rock in Arkansas achieved a no- 
ety in this regard. In spite of tremendous 
oe dicaps the Negroes, under the guidance 
dedicated leaders and the National Asso- 
dation for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
Ple are carrying on the struggle for achiev- 
ing full citizenship rights. In the latest cam- 
dey in Tennessee, the Negroes ask that they 
uld be served while sitting at bars; racial 
th, tion has so long prevented this: 
e dark people are served only while they 
This recalls to our minds the cam- 
gn for nonsegregated seats for Negroes 


Though the outlook for the Negroes in the 
th th of the United States ts not very rosy, 
the’, are making a steady advance. Some of 
whi Pians to get around the integration of 

tes and blacks in schools have been 
shag ted, Public opinion in America is 
growing more and more aware of the 

for ending racialism within the coun- 
a borders, so that the United States 
uld really qualify for leadership of the 
world. The Federal Government is 
What they can to make civil rights a 
2 for the Negroes in the South. (There 
in Some discrimination against the Negroes 
nee northern States, too, but it is on 
ing like the scale in which it is prac- 
pr in the South where it is thought of 
lig & part of the so-called southern way of 
€). A fresh civil rights bill is now be- 
a the U.S. Senate and Pres- 
wer, though appreciative of 
—— feelings, has not encouraged any 
ie ern State in its campaign against the 
Su of the land, as finally interpreted by the 
8 Court. At the moment of writing, 
tion ern Senators are carrying on a tradi- 
bn x filibuster to prevent the civil rights 
their om being passed. We must hope that 

A attempts will fail. Mr. Nrxon, Vice 

dent of the United States, is known to 
the Money in favor of full civil rights for 
sup egroes: And the Republican Party will 
wane” him. Among the Democrats, how- 
a split is threatened by this issue of 
pre rigħts for Negroes. This crude racial 
ae is often sublimated into the so- 
ass issue of State versus Federal rights. 
tion. ca has s great democratic tradi- 
Her people are known for their 
on gones and generosity. And the law is 
Union or de of the Negroes, unlike in the 
n of South Africa, But prejudices die 
The democratic countries will watch 
55 Struggle of the U.S. Negroes with the 
nfidence that ultimate victory will be 
z Tt looks as if this issue will become 
major factor in the next presidential cam- 
ats In a land dedicated to freedom, we 
Sure racialism cannot survive forever. 


ident Eise 
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Wildlife Federation Opposes Water 
Diversion From the Great Lakes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we recog- 
nize that the preservation and best uti- 
lization of our natural resources is es- 
sential if we are to meet the ever- 
expanding needs of the future. 

In many areas of the country, par- 
ticularly in the Great Lakes region, we 
have been blessed with invaluable re- 
sources, including water. However, if 
these waters are siphoned off to serve 
special interests, the result in the long 
run will, I believe, jeopardize the pub- 
lic interest. 

Currently, there is pending before the 
Foreign Relations Committee a bill, H.R. 
1, which would propose to divert addi- 
tional volumes—dangerously large vol- 
umes, I believe—of water from the Great 
Lakes. 

As my colleagues will recall, I have 
opposed such efforts in the past. 
Frankly, I feel, along with the majority 
of people in the Great Lakes region, 
that this would seriously jeopardize not 
only the commercial, navigational, re- 
creational, and other activities on the 
lakes, as well as the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way—the deepened and improved trade 
route from the Midwest to the ports of 
the world. 

In regard to this, I was pleased to note 
that the National Wildlife Federation, at 
its 24th annual convention, also adopted 
a resolution opposing further diversion 
of water from the Great Lakes region. 

Reflecting the views of the federation, 
which, over the years has endorsed and 
supported a wide variety of constructive 
proposals for conserving and preserving 
our valuable resource—water—I ask 
unanimous consent to have the resolu- 
tion printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas Chicago, III., has been permitted 
by a Supreme Court decree of 1930 to divert 
1,500 cubic feet of water per second from 
the Great ‘Lakes such water being diverted 
to the Mississippi River; and 

Whereas Chicago is presently seeking legal 
authority to increase such diversion to 2,500 
cubic feet of water per second; and 

Whereas the maintenance of the proper 
level of the waters of the Great Lakes are 
a valuable natural resource used and en- 
joyed by the people of the affected states 
and Province of Ontario, Canada, and the 
resulting decrease in the water level of the 
Great Lakes has and is creating an embar- 
rassing international problem; is also de- 
creasing and injuring the fish spawning areas 
and waterfowl feeding and n areas; 
and is materially injuring the natural 
beaches, boating enjoyment, and fishing; as 
well as decreasing the navigability of com- 
merce on the Great Lakes Now, therefore, 
be it 
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Resolved, That the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration in annual meeting at the Adolphus 
Hotel, Dallas, Tex., on the 6th day of March 
1960, go on record as definitely opposed to 
the destruction and damage to recreational 
waters, the natural habitat of fish, and 
waterfowl and urge the vigorous opposition 
of all people to the continuing or extension 
of diversion of any Great Lakes water. 


Khrushchev in France 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I was 
very much interested in the timely and 
informative report on Premier Khru- 
shehev's visit to France which appears 
in the most recent issue of U.S. News & 
World Report. 

In this article, Robert Klieman, re- 
gional editor for U.S. News, writing from 
Paris, discusses Khrushchey’s efforts to 
drive a wedge between the French and 
the West Germans. Klieman also sug- 
gests that Khrushchey’s careful and dig- 
nified demeanor since he has arrived in 
France is an attempt to emulate and 
impress the great leader of the French 
people, Charles De Gaulle. 

Mr. President, these and other equally 
as important observations make this a 
most worthwhile article. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WITH KHRUSHCHEV IN FRANCE 


(Khrushchey, back on tour, is trying a 
different tactic in France. But the goal's 
the same: to split the West. Regional Edi- 
tor Robert Kleiman, on the scene, tells what 
the top Communist is up to—and measures 
his chances of success.) 

Pants.—The face that Nikita Khrushchev 
showed to Paris at the start of an 11-day 
tour of France was that of a cautious, po- 
lite, somewhat hesitant man—always anx- 
ious not to offend. 

But, despite his careful display of cour- 
teous friendliness, the Soviet dictator set out 
immediately to try to stir up French fears 
of Germans, and German suspicions of the 
French. Almost from the moment of his 
arrival on March 23, it was clear that Khru- 
shchey’s chief objective in coming to France 
was to undermine the French-German al- 
liance. 

For example, Khrushchey drew applause 
from the Paris City Council when he re- 
vealed that the three German divisions that 
occupied the French capital in June of 1940 
were destroyed by the Russians at Stalin- 
grad in 1943. 

To members of a Communist-controlled 
peace movement, Khrushchev said: 

“The French must understand that they 
are the first to be menaced by the Ger- 
mans. The Germans are dangerous only 
because they can start a war. Even a mad 
German militarist would not risk a war with 
us,” 7 
The Soviet Premier made plain that he 
wanted French support for “the conclusion 
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of .a peace treaty with the two German 
states"—a step that would commit France 
publicly and formally to a permanent divi- 
sion of Germany and Communist control of 
East 2 

As French diplomats see it, Khrushchev’s 
public remarks were aimed at the West 
Germans as well as Frenchmen. His talk 
of French-Soviet friendship was designed, 
it is felt, to make Germans suspicious about 
the possibility of a secret deal between 
Khrushchev and France’s President Charles 
de Gaulle. At the same time, it Is believed 
Khrushchev hopes French public opinion 
eventually will force a change in De Gaulle’s 
policy of a close partnership with Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer of West Germany. 


STICKING TO THE SCRIPT 


France is the seventeenth country 
Khrushechev has visited since becoming the 
No. 1 man in the Kremlin. He gave ob- 
servers the impression that the stakes for 
which he was playing here were higher 
than those on any previous trip—including 
his U.S. tour. From the outset, he seemed 
to be taking unusual pains to avoid any 
errors or any off-the-cuff remarks that 
could upset his plan. 

The ebullience for which Khrushchev is 
noted was kept closely under control. 
Clowning was avoided. Even smiles were 
few. All his public statements were care- 
fully prepared in advance—even the toasts. 
The Soviet leader seemed to be trying to 
maintain a kind of solemn dignity that 
would conform to De Gaulle’s concept of 
statesmanlike behavior. 

Khrushehev's solemnity contributed to a 
first-day impression that the Soviet leader 
was pale and tired, perhaps still recovering 
from the influenza that delayed his trip 8 
days. But, on his first day, he went through 
a rugged schedule that began at 4 a.m. in 
Moscow and ended at midnight in Paris. 

The next day—after a good night's sleep 
Khrushchev appeared as physically healthy 
and mentally alert as ever during a 30- 
minute speech to 200 businessmen and a 
subsequent hour-long discussion with 50 
of France's top industrialists and bankers. 

CHEERS—FROM REDS 


Paris gave Khrushchev a friendly recep- 
tion. Most spectators were curious, but 
silent Communists were present in suffi- 
cient numbers, however, to provide hearty 
cheers whenever he appeared in public. 

Vocal anti-Communists made only rare ap- 
pearances. Some shouted “Budapest!” Some 
scattered nails on the Champs Elysées 
which street cleaners had to sweep up before 
Khrushchey’s car passed by. They ripped 
down a few Soviet flags and got into one 
brief scuffle with French Communists, but 
there were no serious disturbances, 

Everywhere Khrushchev went, he made an 
effort to woo his audiences and to avoid the 
ruſung am he has caused so often in the 
past. There was none of the boasting 
arrogance displayed by him during visits to 
the United States and elsewhere, 

ALL FOR NOUGHT? 


After hours of private Khrushchev-De 
Gaulle talks there was no indication that 
Khrushehev's tactics had taken in the French 
President. On the contrary, in one of his 
rare references to his own allies, De Gaulle 
made it clear that France belongs to the 
Western camp and intends to stay there. 

Just what the final outcome of Khru- 
shchey's mission to France will be is far from 
clear, as yet. But diplomats in Paris, from 
the outset, were inclined to doubt that the 
Soviet Premier's soft-spoken wooing of the 
French will get him any further than the 
threats of direct action against West Berlin 
which he was making in more belligerent 
tones just a few weeks ago, 
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Salesman of Polaris: William Francis 
Raborn, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor» an article 
entitled “Salesman of Polaris: William 
Francis Raborn, Jr.,“ published in the 
New York Times. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SALESMAN OF POLARIS: WILLIAM FRANCIS 

Ranonx, JR. 

Cocoa BEACH, FLA., March 27.—On the wall 
outside the entrance to the Washington of- 
fice of Rear Adm. William Francis Raborn, 
Jr., is a framed Bill Mauldin cartoon. It 
shows an Air Force general, cigar ground in 
his jaw, fishing from a small boat. Leaping 
from the water, lookingly cockily at the gen- 
eral’s hook, is a large sharklike fish repre- 
senting the Navy's Polaris-carrying subma- 
rine. The caption under the drawing reads: 
“Go Fly a Kite.” 

The cartoon is the admiral’s answer to the 
Air Force campaign to gain operational con- 
trol of the Polaris missile system, which is 
entering a critical series of tests. However, 
if he had been the artist, the caption would 
have been a good deal saltier. 

“Red” Raborn, proud father of the Polaris 
program, is not the sort to ignore attempts 
to tamper with or run down his beloved proj- 
ect. He will go through the motions of in- 
sisting that he does not care to debate with 
someone who knows no more about naval 
affairs than a Swiss guard. 


COLORFULLY TEXAN IN SPEECH 


Then, the built-in laughter in his eyes 
dimmed for the moment and a gull-shaped 
crease forming on his ruddy forehead, he will 
take care of the opposition in words that are 
colorfully Texan in tone and content. But 
he does it without venom, with the self- 
assurance of a man who feels he is dealing 
from an unassailable position. 

The admiral has headed the Polaris pro- 
gram since its inception in 1955, with a sales- 
man’s fervor. 

The success of the program to date in 
meeting a drastically tight timetable indi- 
cates that the technician in the admiral is 
the equal of the salesman. 

His enthusiasm and drive are reflected in 
his staff, which darts about the country to 
Polaris facilities from a headquarters in the 
Munitions Building along Washington’s Con- 
stitution Avenue. 

It is, as staffs go, a small, compact one. 
Associates insist that it is next to impossible 
to get Admiral Raborn to add an extra billet. 

“I can get more work out of one over- 
worked man than out two underworked 
men,” he says. 

HE'S A "CAN-DO" MAN 

In Navy parlance, the admiral is known as 
a can-do” man. 

“People will suggest 15 reasons why 
something cannot be done,” one of his for- 
mer assistants reports, “but he will have a 
‘gut’ feeling that it can. So he does it.” 

Though born in Texas (June 8, 1905, in 
the town of Decatur), Admiral Raborn grew 
up in Oklahoma. It was Oklahoma’s Sena- 
tor Elmer Thomas who got him his appoint- 
ment to Annapolis. 
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Almost from the start, his naval career 
took an aeronautic turn—and almost came 
to a quick end. 

He had his first ride at Anacostia while on 
Christmas leave during his plebe year. 

The engine died on the way down, and the 
plane made a dead stick landing on the edge 
of the field. 

Red“ Raborn was a lieutenant stationed 
on the other side of the island from Pearl 
Harbor just before the Japanese attack. 


A KNACK FOR ANTICIPATING 


Exhibiting his talent for anticipating tech- 
nical requirements, he had worried about the 
lack of antisubmarine equipment on the pa- 
trol planes in his squadron. He devised a 
rack for depth charges. The planes had 
them aboard when war came. 

He was executive officer of the carrier Han- 
cock during the Iwo Jima, Okinawa, and sev- 
eral other campaigns, He won a Silver Star 
for gallantry when the Hancock was hit by 
a bomb. 

Since the war, Admiral Raborn has alter- 
nated between sea duty and research and 
development, 

The admiral has a son and daughter, both 
married, by his first wife. He lives with his 
second wife, the former Mildred Terrill (she 
was a Navy nurse with the rank of com- 
ee in a split-level home in Arlington, 

a. 

He used to be a Heavy golfer but gave it up 
for the Polaris. He has also taken up the 
organ, But his main hobby is gardening. 

“There's always time to pull a weed or 
two,” the admiral says, 


Rural Development Program—Excellent 
Work Being Done in Schuykill County 
To Build Stability and Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. IVOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RECORD 
I want to direct attention to the Commit- 
tee for Rural Development. 

Last October while Congress was not 
in session, the President signed an Ex- 
ecutive order establishing the commit- 
tee, and it is possible that some of my 
colleagues in Congress may not have had 
this order brought to their specific at- 
tention. Certainly the many readers of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp have not had 
the opportunity to see the order through 
the RECORD. 

The administration has taken impor- 
tant steps in recent weeks to strengthen 
and expand the rural development pro- 
gram nationally. This is gratifying 
news, which will especially interest those 
Members of Congress who represent rural 
areas where families on small farms are 
having a hard time earning an adequate 
income due to rapid changes in the Na- 
tion’s agricultural production and com- 
petition from the larger commercial 
units. 

I have a firsthand knowledge of 
the rural development program, since 
Schuylkill County in my district is pres- 
ently one of the participating areas. In 
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this county the Pennsylvania Agricul- 
tural Extension Service under the very 
Capable direction of Mr. C. L. Robert- 
Son, the county agent, his associate 
county agent, Mr. Guy Temple, and other 
agencies, have joined with local leader- 
Ship to promote better farms, better liv- 

in rural communities, and new off- 
farm enterprises, 

Among other activities are the follow- 
ing: Through the leadership of those 
Working with the rural development pro- 
Sram, Schuylkill County's fine young- 
Sters are being encouraged to participate 
in community improvement plans. In- 
dustry tours and other vocational guid- 
ance programs have also been set up for 
these young people. Leaders from all 
Over the county are receiving help in 

g together and stepping up indus- 
development plans. Plans to im- 
Prove the tourist business locally are also 
going forward. 
The Agricultural Extension Service 
has assigned Guy Temple, associate 
County agent, to head this program in 
Schuylkill County and it is with a great 
of pride that I call your attention 
the following report just prepared for 
me by Mr. Temple: 

The Schuylkill County rural development 
in Ge came into being as a pilot program 

e fall of 1957. The program first ob- 
& part-time worker in September 


1958. Considerable time has been spent in 
Deo g acquainted with the county, its 
ple, and learning more about the rural 


development pr j 
Ben, Committee has been formed, namely, the 
Uylkill County Rural-Urban Development 
which is made up of representatives 
5 — business and agriculture, as well as 
er civic and community leaders. 
io first work of the council was a prob- 
affecting nearly all rural sections of the 
County, that of deer damage caused by an 
deer pulation of deer. The feeding of this 
K herd has caused a great economic loss 
uate farmers of the ares. As in all sit- 
‘Ons, there were two sides to the prob- 
: the landowner having damage and the 
desiring a plentiful supply of 
ae Many individuals and groups had at- 
pted to this problem corrected. 
ever, their efforts were not fruitful be- 
oe factual information on damage and 
was 8 available. 
the cooperation of the Pennsyl- 
. State University resident and exten- 
staff in the schools of agricultural eco- 
tenner Tural sociology, forestry and hor- 
ture, and a local committee, a question- 
Raire was formulated. Locally, 4H mem- 
— Vocational agriculture departments, 
interested groups in the county served 


the Work completed by the council with 
of other organizations con- 

med that the deer damage was of a great 
loos oR concern to rural landowners. The 
in crops and property damage was $492,- 
(810 nearly 5 percent of the total value 
. of agricultural production in 


P survey results were released to 
all s wanta Game Commission personnel, 
ela unt sport assoclations, and news ar- 

ay Were released to all county newspapers, 

We vo Papers with statewide distribution. 
roku have since been informed that. survey 
— ts were a major influence on the Penn- 
2 vania Game Commission decision to place 
in oe number of antlerless deer licenses 

‘uytkill County for the 1959 season. 
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It is anticipated to provide additional in- 
formation through meetings and mass media 
to further improve landowner-and-sports- 
man relations. 

As numerous contacts were made concern- 
ing the program it became evident that 
many people, including county, State, and 
Federal personnel were not aware of the 
functions or assistance available from estab- 
lished county, State and Federal public 
service agencies. This information was as- 
sembled in handbook form by the county 
steering committee and the State exten- 
sion service provided the funds for print- 
ing. The handbook was distributed to com- 
munity leaders and groups throughout the 
county. The council hopes to add additional 
agencies to this handbook and also attempt 
to keep it up to date. 

Early in 1959, an attempt was made to 
contact as many county groups as possible 
and present a program to initiate some 
thought on their immediate community 
problems. As a result, many problem areas 
were more clearly defined to the people as 
well as to the Rural Development Com- 
mittee. 

From those problem areas mentioned, the 
steering committee elected to place empha- 
sis on the following four areas: 

1. Beautification of the county. 

2. Zoning. 

3. Youth. 

4. Agriculture roundtable. 

1. Beautification of the eee T hs 
fous ncies of the rural development p: 
8 still working closely through their 
regular programs, with those farmers who 
have possibilities of learning the manage- 
ment skills necessary to efficiently operate 
their farm business, However there are 
many farmers who do not possess or cannot 
effectively learn the managerial skills. Conse- 
quently the council felt that these people 
their economic position 
through industrial employment. Therefore, 
any work done to improve the county will 
aid the existing industrial development 
groups in their efforts to attract industry, 
which will in turn offer this rural low in- 
come group new opportunities. 

Industrial development groups in the 
area are doing a fine job in their work to 
attract and bring in new industry. How- 
ever their job is made more difficult due to 
the general appearance of the area, Today 
industry considers esthetic value of an area 
as well as other considerations. Years of 
coal stripping has left many unsightly spoil 
piles along many of our highways leading 
into the county, and in some areas, even 
adjacent to homes. The council contem- 
plated a project to reforest as many of these 
banks as possible. However an unforeseen, 
but pleasant circumstance has occurred 
which has partially sidetracked these plans— 
the announcement by the Philadelphia and 
Reading Corporation of their intentions to 
establish d refining industry in the area 
that will use some of the material in these 


banks. 

However, experimental work to ascertain 
the species of trees, grasses and shrubs that 
are best adapted to culm bank planting is 
continuing. The Soil Conservation Service, 
Agricultural Extension are cooperating on 
this work, with the first trial plantings to 
be made in April 1960. 

There is one beautification project in 
Mahanoy City, that can be pointed to as 
completed, A small park in the center of 
the city is now the pride of that community. 
It was accomplished through local effort. 
The Council through the Extension Service 
assisted this group in drawing up the plans 
for the park. 

2. Zoning: New industries are already lo- 
cating in the county and there is the pos- 
sibility of a new Federal highway crossing 
the county. Many people when considering 
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these possibilities felt the need for some 
long-range planning and subsequent zoning. 

Present plans are for an educational pro- 
gram to provide an opportunity for people of 
the local communities to learn the true story 
of zoning, both its advantages and disad- 
vantages. This is an attempt to get the right 
information disseminated before many false 
rumors become prevalent. 

3. Youth: Many people expresed in the 
survey that they felt that many rural youth 
were only aware of farming as an occupation 
in the field of agriculture. In September 
of 1959 a new youth program called “Town 
and Country Business Club” was inaugu- 
pares The program has four State objec- 

1. Provide a greater understanding of 
business as it operates in the marketing fleld 
through firms associated with agriculture. 

2. Help in exploring the career opportuni- 
ties in business closely related to farming 
so that capable farm youth remain in agri- 
business careers. 

3. Give youth who will remain on the 
farms a better appreciation of the problems 
and nature of agricultural marketing, 

4. Point up the needs and benefits of 
training and education for youth anticipat- 
ing employment with agri-business firms. 

Presently 38 different rural youth have 
attended meetings of this group. The group 
recently won a statewide contest and in 
addition had one of the members, Miss 
Sandra Krebs, chosen as ‘All-American 
Teenager” at a related youth power Con- 
gress in Chicago. This program also is serv- 
ing as an avenue for better relationships 
and interchange of ideas between agricul- 
ture and business. 

4. Agriculture roundtable: An attempt will 
be made to develop such a program so as 
to disseminate information of a public affairs 
nature to as many rural residents as possible, 


In addition to the above-mentioned 
activities the various agencies involved, 
soil conservation service, extension serv- 
ice, department of forest and waters, 
farm and home administration, agricul- 
tural habilitation and conservation com- 
mittee, office of employment security, 
local chambers of commerce, and others 
are continuing their own respective pro- 
grams of aids and assistance to the 
people of Schuylkill County. 

Mr. Speaker, the rural development 
program, I am convinced, will grow into 
a major national effort to build stability 
and prosperity into our fine rural com- 
munities. 

At this time I would like to include the 
text of President Eisenhower's Executive 
Order 10847 setting up the Committee for 
Rural Development Program on a formal 
basis to provide leadership and uniform 
policy guidance to the several Federal 
departments and agencies responsible 
for rural development program functions 
and related activities so that they may 
take more effective and concerted ac- 
tions in carrying out those functions and 
activities and cooperate more effectively 
with non-Federal participants, both pri- 
vate and governmental, in the program. 

The White House, in releasing the 
Executive order, had the following to 
say: 

Members of the Committee include the 
Under Secretary of Agriculture, Chairman; 
the Under Secretary of the Interior; the 
Under Secretary of Commerce; the Under 
Secretary of Labor; the Under Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the Admin- 
istrator of the Small Business Administration 
and a member of the Council of Economic 
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Advisers designated by the Chairman of the 
Council. 

The rural development program was ini- 
tiated in 1955 as a cooperative effort of the 
Federal, State, and local governments, in- 
cluding the participation of private indi- 
viduals and agencies, to develop the human 
resources in rural America with particular 
emphasis on improving the conditions of 
the numerous low-income families, both 
farm and non-farm, living in rural areas. 
In a special message to the Congress, April 
27, 1955, the President directed attention to 
the problems of low-income rural families 
and presented recommendations for a con- 
certed program developed in a study and 
report prepared by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Operating through State committees and 
centering in selected pilot counties, the rural 
development program includes specific ac- 
tivities, such as improving incomes from 
farming, providing more efficient farm mar- 
keting, promoting off-farm work, balancing 
agriculture with industry, evaluating rural 
manpower assets, increasing opportunities 
through vocational training, attaining bet- 
ter health, and improving basic education. 

Today's Executive Order makes formal 
organization arrangements for the Federal 
Committee for Rural Development Program 
which has been functioning informally since 
the program was initiated. The seven-man 
Committee will direct its activities toward 
providing leadership and uniform policy 
guidance to the several Federal departments 
and agencies responsible for rural develop- 
ment program functions and related activi- 
ties so that they may take more effective 
and concerted actions in carrying out those 
functions and activities and cooperate more 
effectively with mnon-Federal participants, 
both private and governmental, in the pro- 
gram. 

Under the Executive order, the Committee 
is instructed to continue particular empha- 
sis on effective public and private coopera- 
tion and leadership for rural development 
at the State and local levels. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER ESTABLISHING THE COMMITTEE 
FOR RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Whereas a substantial number of families, 
both farm and non-farm, living in rural 
areas have relatively low cash incomes and 
do not share equitably in the economic and 
social progress of the Nation, and it is de- 
sirable to encourage and assist such fami- 
Hes by providing greater opportunity for 
their participation in the Nation's produc- 
tion of goods and services and in community, 
civic, and other affairs; and 

Whereas the Federal Government, in co- 
operation with the several States and local 
governments and private agencies and indi- 
viduals, has undertaken a rural-develop- 
ment program designed to develop the hu- 
man resources in rural America by a series 
of concerted actions to identify the needs 
of low-income rural people and to help them 
to achieve greater rewards for their contri- 
butions to our national progress; and 

Whereas the rural-development program 
has achieved steady progress toward its ob- 
jectives, and the time has now come to 
consolidate its accomplishments and to pro- 
yide more formal Federal organization for 
the program: Now, therefore, by virtue of 
the authority vested in me as President of 
the United States, it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 

Section 1. (a) There is hereby established 
the Committee for Rural Development Pro- 
gram, hereinafter referred to as the Com- 
mittee, which shall be composed of the fol- 
lowing members: 

(1) The Under Secretary of Agriculture, 
who shall be the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

(2) The Under Secretary of the Interior. 

(3) The Under Secretary of Commerce. 

(4) The Under Secretary of Labor. 
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(5) The Under Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

(6) The Administrator of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. 

(7) A member of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers designated by the Chairman 
of the Council. 

(b) To assure effective functioning of the 
Committee and uninterrupted participation 
of each department and agency represented 
on the Committee, the head of each such 
department or agency shall designate an 
appropriate officer or employee of his de- 
partment or agency as an alternate member 
to participate in the affairs of the Commit- 
tee whenever the member may be absent 
or otherwise unable to participate. 

(c) The Committee may request the head 
of any other Federal department or agency 
to designate a representative to participate 
in the affairs of the Committee as desirable 
in furthering the work of the rural-develop- 
ment program and related activities. 

Sec, 2. The activities of the Committee 
shall be directed toward providing leadership 
and uniform policy guidance to the several 
Federal departments and agencies respon- 
sible for rural-development program func- 
tions and related activities so that they may 
take more effective and concerted actions in 
carrying out those functions and activities 
and cooperate more effectively with non- 
Federal participants, both private and gov- 
ernmental, in the program. 

Sec. 3. In conducting its activities, the 
Committee shall place particular emphasis 
on effective public and private cooperation 
and leadership for rural development at the 
State and local levels, and to that end shall 
provide guidance for the conduct of Federal 
rural-development program functions and 
related activities in a manner designed to 
produce maximum State, local, and private 
participation and initiative in identifying 
and meeting local needs. 

Sec. 4. Each department and agency re- 
sponsible for functions and activities that 
can contribute to the objectives of the rural- 
development program and related activities 
shall carry those functions and activities 
forward in such a manner as to make the 
fullest possible contribution to the objectives 
of rural development. 

Src. 5. The departments and agencies rep- 
resented on the Committee shall, as may be 
necessary for the purpose of effectuating the 
provisions of this order, furnish assistance 
to the Committee in consonance with sec- 
tion 214 of the act of May 3, 1945, 59 Stat. 
134 (31 U.S.C. 691). Such assistance may 
include the detailing of employees to the 
Committee, one of whom may serve as its 
executive secretary, to perform such func- 
tions consistent with the purpose of this 
order as the Committee may assign to them. 

Dwianr D. EISENHOWER. 

The Warre House, October 12, 1959. 


Our Monetary System: How Proposals for 
Congressional Investigation Have Been 
Defeated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 21, 1960 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, on four 
previous occasions I have called atten- 
tion to a series of articles published by 
the Texas Observer on the operations 
of our monetary system. These arti- 
cles pointed to many questionable prac- 
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tices and policies, as well as to question- 
able organizational aspects of the system. 

In truth, every social organization and 
every Federal agency should have a 
thoroughgoing congressional review at 
more frequent intervals than the Fed- 
eral Reserve System has been reviewed. 
Actually, the last real investigation of 
this Nation’s monetary system was made 
about a half century ago with the 
famous Aldrich Committee. 

There have, of course, been revent - 
proposals in Congress for a thorough- 
going investigation and study. One of 
these has been sparked by our colleague 
from Texas IMr. Parman], In truth, 
resolutions introduced by the gentleman 
from Texas came to the floor of the 
House for a vote in 1955 and again in 
1957. These resolutions were not 
adopted. The final in a series of arti- 
cles published by the Texas Observer 
sets out a most interesting history of 
these resolutions and how they were 
defeated. 


An additional word about this series of 
articles: As I said when I called atten- 
tion to the first of the series—on March 
21—the Texas Observer is a most un- 
usual newspaper. It is to be highly con- 
gratulated for bringing to the public's 
attention the issues on this extremely 
important subject. I know of no other 
newspaper which has done so, 

Following this, the final of the series 
of articles, is included in part, a sum- 
marizing editorial from the Texas Ob- 
server on this subject. 

The following article and editorial 
appeared in the Texas Observer of Feb- 
ruary 5, 1960: 

BANK PROBE ASKED, KILLED 

AUSTIN.—PATMAN first proposed an inyesti- 
gation into the Nation’s money and debt sys- 
tems in 1955. The Republicans made & 
party issue of the matter and defeated the 
resolution wtih the help of some Democrats. 
Only 1 of the 203 Republicans in the House 
voted to investigate. 

In 1957, Parman tried again. Speaker RaT- 
BURN stepped down to pay tribute to PAT- 
MAN and asked the House, ‘Why should not 
the great House Committee on Banking and 
Currency be given the authority to make 
this study?“ The House vote no,“ 225 to 
174. Only 2 Republicans voted to investi- 
ne only 38 Democrats opposed investigat- 

g. 

Lest year Parman contented himself with 
putting his arguments in the Recorp, “This 
administration has mobilized all of its forces 
to prevent an investigation,” he said. 

Federal Reserve Chairman William Me- 
Chesney Martin refused, Parman said, to let 
him inspect certain crucial parts of the Sys- 
tem’s internal audits. “These,” Parman said, 
“are the portions of the reports dealing with 
the conduct of the officers and directors of 
the banks, their financial interests and, if 
any, their speculations in the bond and secu- 
rities markets. Nevertheless, those portions 
of the audit reports dealing with more rou- 
tine operations of the banks and with the 
conduct of the lower echelon personnel re- 
vealed some almost unbelievably shocking 
things.” 

Scouring through the Federal Reserve's 
audits of its own banks. Parman alleged 
extensive waste and some fraud. Out of 
taxpayers’ money, he said the banks have de- 
veloped welfare programs, subsidized cafe- 
terias, and “amusement, entertainment of all 
kinds, and banquets. They pay for gifts to 
people who are not even employees of the 
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bank; they send employees to school an 
for their e 7 ny! 
aon indictment of the Federal Reserve on 
© basis of the audits he had examined ran 
veins legal, single-spaced, typed pages, His 

was : 
Jasun simple; an investigation was 
4 The last time there was a full investiga- 
ae and study of our monetary system,” he 
S: d, “the Federal Reserve System was set 
P. Nearly half a century has passed since 
¢ t investigation was made * * new 
kg of financial institutions have come 
Bits being. Other types which then handled 
in y unimportant amounts of savings and 
vestments now handle gigantic sums. 
y of these, such as the insurance com- 
tae the investment trusts, and the sav- 
‘ar banks appear to have close working 
tionships in and among themselves, and 
th the commercial banks and the invest- 
— bankers, Just what are their inter- 
mNections?" 


s In 1935, he said, the Congress put the five 


kot representatives on the open mar- 
ot committee, which “has all the resources 
at the Federal Government—all of the gold 
‘Han. Knox—at its disposal and discre- 
of 12 It trades in secret with a portfolio 
A 5 billion in Government securities to 
ip tune of about $10 billion a year with 
la Mall group of private dealers and specu- 
tote Trading with foreign central banks 
Tue 85 billion and is also secret. 
tes 110 trading, Parman said, runs to fan- 
Ther amounts,“ and is “under the counter.“ 
© were only 17 dealers in 1956; the 10 
iggest ones account for 88 percent of the 
Roce 8. Since the trading is considered 
et, there is no way the Congress or citi- 
with Can find out what a few men are doing 
Teen Government's securities. 
his ree biggest dealers,” Patman declared in 
top 3 27, 1959, newsletter, “are the 
ew York and Chicago banks, and these 
Pive help finance the other dealers. 
Of the largest New York banks jointly 
the biggest dealer.“ 
called the secret trading in Govern- 
said r “Wall Street in action“ and 
Profits at it helps speculators make huge 
amata In the first half of 1958, he said, 
ns ur investors lost $500 million, “but 
pion loss is another man's gain—the 
“re nals’ cleaned up.” 
eral 2 open market committee ot the Fed- 
omy serve has more power over our econ- 
then than Congress has,” he said. Now and 
done. = should investigate what they have 
tigatio, ut there has never been an inves- 
n of the Federal Reserve Banking Sys- 
he of its open market committee. It 
of . hundreds of billions of dollars 
Rot 5 money, and yet we have had 
“What” „bes investigate?” Parman asked. 
the facts Kn, 2 8 there be to making 
TEN BILLION DOLLARS “FOR FREE” 


P i 

8 S theories led him inevitably to 
1958. es of a $10-billion theft in the year 
an year the Federal Reserve decided to 
Parua = money supply by $10.5 billion. 
Plisheg b as explained that if this is accom- 
Tities, th the purchase of Government secu- 
* © money supply is expanded but the 
ein returns to the Treasury. If the 
K Pg enie geane of the banks are 

em create 
Bet all the interest on it, pcg pers ine 


In November, 19 
or , 1957, the banks had a total 
Dart ge ution in Government securities. As 
eral ts antirecession program, the Fed- 
— rve, on three different occasions, 
3 A allable more reserves to the banks 
money Save them the power to create more 
incresss pene to increase loans and thus 
came to usiness activity, The new reserves 
& total of $1.5 billion, which let the 
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banking system create new money up to 
814.5 billion. 

“The official reason” for giving these re- 
serves, PATMAN said, was “to help the banks 
meet business needs for credit. Actually, 
there was no expansion of business loans 
during the year, but rather a reduction of 
$1.5 billion. The money which the banks 
created was, as I have indicated, substan- 
tially all used to acquire interest-bearing 
obligations of the United States.” 

The $10.4 billion thus given the banks, 
Parman said, was a great deal more money 
than the cost to the Government of all the 
farm price-support programs in the whole 
quarter of a century such programs have 
been in effect. 

The banks, he said, will be able to collect 
between $300 and $400 million annually on 
the bonds they were in effect given, “with- 
out any additional investment, not a penny.” 

Federal Reserve Chairman Martin testified, 
ParMan said, that the Federal Reserve made 
available enough money in 1958 for the banks 
to extend credit amounting to about $10.5 
billion. “Mr. Martin did not know himself,” 
Parman said, that the banks did not use 
the money to extend credit, but instead 
bought Goyernment bonds with it. 

PaTMAN charged that 2 or 3 percent of the 
banks received about $7 billion worth of 
bonds. Eighteen New York City banks got 
$2.3 billion worth. 

Last year ParMAN also rose to warn the 
Congress that he believed a friendly-looking 
little bill was going to give the Federal Re- 
serve permission to give the private banks 
about $15 billion worth of Government 
bonds which the Government had already 
paid off but had not yet cancelled. He 
quoted Alvin Hansen, a Harvard professor, 
warning that most of the “windfall,” which 
Hansen estimated at $9.8 billion, would go 
to the major banks. 

Managers of the challenged bill assured 
the Congress it would not be used to give 
the bonds away, and it passed. PATMAN re- 
garded the assurance as a victory. 

UTS YOUR MONEY” 

The fight, though, which has taken up most 
of Par Max's time has been rising interest 
rates. He has unremittingly opposed the ad- 
ministration’s demand that Congress repeal 
the 42-year-old 414 percent interest rate ceil- 
ing on long-term Government bonds. He 
reasons that the bankers will not buy bonds 
at the present rate simply because they ex- 
pect the rate to go up; if the Government 
would announce it will not raise the rate, the 
bankers would buy at the going rate. 

Robert Anderson, Secretary of the Treasury 
and another Texan, argues that the Govern- 
ment cannot control interest rates. All the 
long-term ceiling is doing, he says, is forcing 
money into the short-term bonds market. 

Param argues that Government creates 
the interest rates by its massive influences 
on the money market, i 

High interest is a leading political issue 
this year, and defenders of high interest are 
taking to the press. For instance. UPI's fi- 
nancial editor on January 29 quoted “the 
money experts“ to the effect that high in- 
terest rates “benefit many more people than 
they hurt.” Who? 

“The American Bankers Association,” said 
UPI, “lists the beneficiaries of high interest 
rates as the 87 million owners of savings ac- 
counts in banks, the 23 million owners of 
shares of savings and loan associations, the 
approximately 40 million persons who own 
U.S. savings bonds, and the 112 million who 
own life insurance.” 

PatmMan’s—and the Democrats’—argument 
takes two directions. High interest, they ar- 
gue, causes economic contraction as business- 
men draw in and invest less. As PATMAN 
says: 

“The farmers are in a depression. They 
have been suffering from a situation largely 
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caused by tight money since 1951 * * », 
The home builders are in distress and, more 
important than that, the people who want to 
build homes are unable to get the money with 
which to build these homes because of the 
hard-money-high-interest policy, This will 
eventually cause a shortage in housing units 
and an increase in rents. So we have these 
groups: Small business, farmers, and home 
builders, who are really in distress * * +» 

The second argument is that high interest 
falls hardest on consumers, homeowners, and 
taxpayers. 

“When the Federal, State, or local govern- 
ment issues bonds to build highways, schools, 
and other facilities and pays a 4-percent rate, 
the cost of the facility to the taxpayers is 
doubled if the money is borrowed for 17% 
years,” ParMaN has said. “When a family 
buys a home and pays 514~-percent interest, 
the cost of the home is doubled in only 13 
years.” 

In 1959, he says, farm income ran about 
$12 billion while personal income from in- 
terest ran $22 billion. “Naturally, wealthy 
22 like the administration's high interest 
policy.” 

In his newsletter this week—dated Febru- 
ary 4—Wricut PatmMan carried on his feud 
with the bankers. “It’s your money they're 
after,” he began. He quoted Gov. Pat Brown 
of California, “that a rise of 1 percent on 
an FHA home mortgage of $15,000 means a 
whole year’s income of the average home 
buyer. In other words, it means 1 whole 
year of a man’s productive life will go to 
pay increased interest just to buy a home, 
and it's probable that he will devote 1 or 
2 more years of his productive life to pay 
the added toll on autos, TV sets, and other 
oe to say nothing of higher grocery 

Just how higher grocery bills crept into the 
picture, one cannot be sure; but one can be 
sure PATMAN will go on flaying the moneyed 
interests until he dies. 

REFORMS GET SUPPORT 


Though Patman did not get the House in- 
vestigation of banking he wanted, an investi- 
gation was authorized by the Joint Economic 
Committee of the Congress into employment, 
growth, and price levels. On January 27 this 
year the reports were In, Senator PAUL Douc- 
Las reporting for the Senate side, PATMAN 
reporting for the House members of the 
committee. Controlled by the Democrats, 
the committee’s report gave an idea of Par- 
MAN’s influence on his party. 

The committee agreed that the Federal 
Reserve has been decreasing the money sup- 
ply in relation to the gross national product 
and that price increases have flowed more 
from the decisions of economic giants than 
from an excess of money in circulation. In- 
terest rates are too high, the committee re- 
ported. The Federal Reserve should institute 
competitive bidding in the Government- 
securities market. The Treasury should de- 
pend on its own staff instead of on financial 
groups in deciding interest rates and securi- 
ties issues. To create new money, the Fed- 
eral Reserve should buy Government securl- 
ties, not reduce reserve requirements. 

PATMAN disagreed with some of the re- 
port—mainly where he did not think it went 
far enough. He advocated abolition of the 
open market committee and a maximum in- 
terest charge program by the Federal Re- 
serve. He wanted the trading in Government 
securities distributed around the country in- 
stead of concentrated with 17 New York 
dealors. The Government securities market 
itself should be placed under Government 
supervision, he said. Bank reserves should 
be, not merely held steady as the committee 
recommended, they should be increased. 
Parman said, for merely holding steady “will 
not return to the Government the tens of bil- 
lions of dollars in Government securities 
which the Federal Reserve has given away 
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since 1951 as a part of its program of reduc- 
ing required reserves.” 

Over on the Senate side, Senator DOUGLAS, 
the Illinois Democrat, was presenting the 
same report. 

“I have played my part in trying to help 
the banks prosper,” said Douctas. “I am 
ready to let them have five-sixths or six-sev- 
enths of the gain to be made through the 
expansion of credit and money. 

“I am not advocating that the Federal 
Government should take all of this (the new 
money). My good friend, Representative 
Parman, points to the fact that the Consti- 
tution gives to the Congress the power ‘to 
coin money, and to regulate the value there- 
of.“ Those are the exact words. The coining 
of money carries with it the creation of 
money. The creation of money is a public 
function which we have delegated to the 
Federal Reserve Board, which it in turn has 
delegated to the banks. 

“I am not proposing to disturbing that re- 
lationship,” Dovctas said. Let me make that 
clear. I am not proposing ‘green-backism,’ or 
‘credit-backism,’ though I think Representa~ 
tive Patman has a case for which his critics 
have not given him due credit. I am simply 
proposing that at least we do not lower the 
existing reserve ratios, and that from future 
increases the Treasury and the people should 
get from one-sixth to one-seventh of the 
money assets and collect the interest for 
delegating this constitutional power to the 
private banking system. Is that not mod- 
erate? I am not even proposing that the re- 
serve ratio be increased. I am simply saying, 
‘Hold steady. Do not lower it still further“.“ 

Dovotas seemed to mean that he was ask- 
ing for less than it was reasonable to ask 
for in the public interest. Finally he said 
this as plainly as he could, without under- 
cutting his own position: 

“Let the banks expand credit by $80 bil- 
Mon—I am simply proposing that we should 
allow the banks to have $67 billion of that 
expansion instead of the full $80 billion. 
All I am asking is that the people receive 
$13 billion, 

“My friend, Representative Parman, would 
want to have the people get more than that. 
I do not think he should be denounced for 
that. On the contrary, I think he is a pretty 
brave man. In many ways I admire the posi- 
tion he takes. But Iam not advocating that.” 

Parman does not often express his disil- 
lusion with his own party on the subject 
of money policy, but last summer he let it 
slip into his column. “Control of money” 
has been the basic difference between the 
two parties since Andrew Jackson's first term, 
he said, “Yet, somehow, the historic differ- 
ence between the two parties seems suddenly 
to have disappeared.” 

“There is hardly a murmur of protest from 
any Democrat,” he said. The administra- 
tion asks for a new interest ceiling. “No 
protest.” The old J. P. Morgan & Co. merged 
with the second biggest Wall Street bank— 
an event which must have Democrats of old 
standing up in their graves—but today there 
is little notice of it; all the committees of 
Congress are too busy even to investigate 
and the Justice Department refuses.” 

“All the Republican money policies,” Par- 
MAN said, “are being accepted with hardly 
any dissent, except a very few feeble voices 
including my own.“ RD. 


MONEY AND BANKING 


While reserving judgment until there has 
been full Investigation and debate, no care- 
ful reader of Congressman WRIGHT PATMAN’S 
thoughts on money and banking can fail to 
be alarmed by the possibility that the public 
are being stolen blind by the bankers. 

The Federal Reserve System, Representa- 
tive Parman avers, has become the tool of 
the bankers. The vital open market com- 
mittee of 12 members is set up, by law, so 
that private bankers designate 5 of the mem- 
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bers. Billions of Government securities are 
traded behind the public's back by this 
bankers’ committee, acting for the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Patman takes a straightforward ap- 
proach to the Government's debt financing. 
The source of the strength of the money 
system is the Government's credit; the Con- 
stitution specifies that Congress has the 
power to issue money; why in the world 
doesn't the Government issue its own credit, 
instead of (1) creating debt bonds, (2) giv- 
ing the bonds to the banks, and (3) paying 
the banks interest on the Government's own 
credit. Unless this cycle of reasoning can 
Be broken, it is essentially true that the 
Government gave the private bankers $10 
billions in 1958. 

The bankers are now inundating the public 
with propaganda in defense of high interest. 
It is obvious to students of modern American 
economics that high interest inhibits invest- 
ment, home bulldings, and consumption— 
thus brakes economic activity—thys slows 
down economic growth. The bankers clean 
up; the economy stalls out. Russia’s econ- 
omy is growing now at 7 percent a year; 
we grow 2 percent a year. This trend, too, 
Mr. Patman and other classic monetary lib- 
erals fight valiantly, and without success. 

» >. . * * 


The people do not entirely realize though 
many dimly guess it, and many believe it as 
a matter of basic suspicion—that the election 
of the Republicans to run the country means 
the bankers run it, and plain people, small 
businessmen, consumers, homeowners, are 
drained or buying power as a direct result, 

WRIGHT PATMAN represents the best in the 
Democratic Party's heritage on this issue. 
Let us hope the national Democrats, too, 
are smart enough, and bold enough, to take 
up money and banking as an issue of the 
first importance in their Los Angeles con- 
vention and carry to the people the fight for 
fair interest and an Investigation of the 
Federal Reserve System. 


Outrageous Meddling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I am pleased to include the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
Dothan Eagle on March 24, 1960: 

OUTRAGEOUS MEDDLING 


Here, as they came off the same wire on 
the same day, are three significant dis- 
patches: 

“JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH Arrica.—Police to- 
day readied their guns in fear of new race 
rlots after a day of terror in which they 
killed 62 Africans and wounded 2C8 demon- 
strating against South Africa's White su- 
premacy policy. 

“WaSHINGTON.—The United States con- 
demned Tuesday violent measures used by 
Police in South Africa against Negro mobs 
protesting South African white supremacy 
laws. The action, an admitted interven- 
tion in the domestic affairs of another coun- 
try, seemed certain to be strongly resented 
by the South African government. 

“WASHINGTON.—The State Department Is 
reported preparing another apology to the 
Fidel Castro government because of an un- 
authorized flight Monday of a private plane 
from Florida to Cuba.“ 


March 28 


Cuba ls the country, about 90 miles from 
the U.S. mainland, where upwards of 500 
Cubans were executed by the Castro gov- 
ernment during the first 3 months following 
his successful revolution. The files show no 
official condemnation by the U.S. Govern- 
ment but bulge with condemnation of the 
U.S. Government by the Castro government. 

Obviously, our State Department is pulling 
boners in series now. This meddling with 
the domestic affairs of South Africa is the 
third in recent weeks. First, there was the 
bowing to Uruguayan protests concerning the 
scheduled exccution of Caryl Chessman in 
California, At State Department request, 
Goy. Pet Brown granted a reprieve (the 
eighth) although this was strictly a Call- 
fornia matter. The Intervention didn't bring 
the desired results, either, as Urugunyans 
demonstrated during President Elsenhower's 
yisit anyway and had to be subdued by police 
using tear gas. 

Next the State Department interfered in 
a traffic case in an Oakland, Calif., police court 
in which a grandson of Nationalist China's 
President Chiang Kai-shek was involved. 
The grandson was charged with doing 80 
miles an hour in a 65-mile-an-hour zone. 
The first judge to try him found him gullty 
despite State Department warning that 8 
conviction would have international reper- 
cussions. At State Department urging the 
ease was transferred to another city court 
where the second judge handed down a con- 
viction after saying he was subjected to the 
same pressures. The grandson's attorney 
said all the time that he was guilty as 
charged. : 

Now the State Department has sent a mes- 
sage to the Union of South Africa, with whom 
we have always had cordial relations and no 
trouble, saying: “The United States de- 
plores violence in all its forms and hopes that 
the African people of South Africa will be 
able to obtain redress for legitimate griev- 
ances by peaceful means, While the United 
States as a matter of practice does not ordi- 
narily comment on the internal affairs of 
governments with which it enjoys normal 
relations, it cannot help but regret the tragic 
loss of life resulting from the measures taken 
against the demonstrators in south Africa. 

Such a message is inexcusable arrogance, 
failure to mind our own business and in- 
conceivable presumptuousness. Even the 
generally objective AP chronicled it as an 
“extraordinary action.” That is an under- 
statement. Much stronger words could and 
1 apply to this outrageous interven- 

on, 


Of course, people regret terrible things 
happening to other people. But such is the 
business of the government and the people 
involved. At this distance it is impossible 
Tor us to appraise the events and the reasons 
therefor. But we are not the judge anyway: 
That country.is an independent nation with 
a right to run its own affairs and a right to 
enforce its laws. It is not for us to meddle. 

This sort of interference in South Africa's 
internal affairs may be good politics for 
politicians in the United States but if we 
persist in such outrageous performances We 
will be setting ourselves up as judge of all 
governments and handling their internal 
affairs as a self-appointed international 
court, 

Our State Department is in need of a neW 
Secretary or tighter controls over underlings, 
plus persuasive evidence that it has acquired 
sounder judgment and a greater grasp of 
responsibility. If, from the Secretary on 
down, the personnel has forgotten what the 
word “diplomacy” means it had better learn 
and apply that knowledge to the everyday 
run of business. 

The present pace has carried this country 
from indiscretion to error and now to colos- 
sal blunder. What next? 


1960 
Why Keep Living With TB? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
Which appeared in the New Mexican 
under date of March 16, 1960, which 
editorial I think reflects much common- 
sense with regard to the tuberculosis 
Problem in this country. I think it is 
Well worth reading by all of our col- 
leagues: 

War Keep Livinc WrrR TB? 

“If the opportunity to end tuberculosis 
is not seized now it may be lost indefinitely. 
Medications that are effective today must be 
applied broadly before the tubercle bacillus 

elops resistance to these drugs. Other- 
Wise, in a susceptible population, the disease 
may rise again to a point which defies con- 
trol.“ That quotation is from the February 

© of Public Health Reports, published by 
the U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, 

Tt is part of a report on a national meeting 
Of authorities on tuberculosis control—a 
meeting which stressed that drugs and treat- 
ment techniques are now available to wipe 
dut tuberculosis in the United States. The 
Suthorities also stressed that the program 
to stamp out this terrible disease should be 
Pushed without delay before the opportu- 
nity is lost. 

If the medical experts are right and there 

no reason to doubt them—it is within 

Our power to eliminate a disease which has 
been the Scourge of New Mexico for count- 
less generations. But we would be willing 
bet our bottom dollar that the required 
efort is not expended. 

Instead the proposed program will re- 
ceive a moderate amount of lip service, an 

ess array of sensible-sounding excuses 
Will be expressed by those in authority here 
a there, and New Mexico will go right on 
ving a tragically high rate of tuberculosis. 
(eB excuses will be valid, as they always 
ve been in the past. There isn’t enough 
money, the money available is needed for a 
variety of other programs, there is a differ- 
ence of opinion between this board and that 
One, and not enough nurses here, and an 
Ppy county medical society there. 
cenre hope all those unfortunates who re- 
y ve the ghastly news this year and next 
in” and the year after that, that tubercu- 
Osis bacteria are destroying their lungs will 
Comfort In the excuses. 
88 are TB patients sweating it out in 
ex hospitals today who wouldn't be there 
cept for the buck-passing and foot- 
for ung Of 2 years ago which nullified plans 
br, effective use of tuberculosis drugs on a 
retina Scale. We hope they can be happy 
the thought that the delay in providing 
— for the person who infected them 
ee oe some money and prevented 
authorities, d feelings between the various 
8 Mexico should be at an end of its 
hata with tuberculosis and with the 
3 attitude toward it. On an 
T ge 600 to 700 new cases of this old- 
ned preventable disease have been re- 
in this State for the past several 

That's a lot of death, pain, divided 
e and ruined lives and is definitely 
thing to be taken seriously. 


years, 
famili 


some 
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Yet an odd lethargy seems to exist all 
down the line concerning tuberculosis. At 
the national level, the administration 
chopped its budget for Federal aid to States 
for TB control 25 percent this year. At the 
other end of the scale, students in county 
schools haven't been tested for tuberculosis 

ars ago. 

ws 13 re to see a nationwide crash 
program to find every TB carrier, assure 
treatment for every one, and check this 
scourge once and for all. We have little 
hope for that happening, But short of a 
national effort, New Mexico could at least 
take care of its own. 


Senator Talmadge on “Meet the Press” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, one of 
the most sincere, and able Senators in 
this body, the junior Senator from 
Georgia, recently—March 6, 1960—ap- 
peared on the NBC network’s “Meet the 
Press.” On program, with his 
characteristic logic and convincing rea- 
soning, he presented many of the key 
reasons why the pending civil rights leg- 


the northern press, and then quoted lib- 
erally from Senator TALMADGE’s presen- 
tation—made extemporaneously in an- 
swer to searching, and sometimes hos- 
tile, questions of members of the panel. 
As Mr. Lawrence said, he did a “master- 
‘ul job.” 
à er the benefit of Senators who did 
opportunity D a 1 
am, for the general public, 
Pek unanimous consent that the text of 
“Meet the Press” for March 6, 1960, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the text was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Tun NATIONAL BROADCASTING Co. PRESENTS— 
MEET THE PRESS 

Prod by Lawrence E. Spivak—Guest: 

‘ 8 ERAN E. TaLmaDGE, Democrat, of 

3 t the Press,“ pro 

Announcer. Now “Mee e 5 - 
duced by Lawrence E. Spivak. Remember 
that the questions asked by the members of 
the panel do not necessarily reflect their 
point of view; it is their way of getting the 
story for you. 

Mr. Brooxs. Welcome again to “Meet the 
Press.” Our guest today is Senator HERMAN 
TaLMADcE, of Georgia, one of the leaders in 
the battle by southern Democrats against 
civil rights legislation. Tomorrow the Sen- 
ate begins the second week of its record- 
breaking debate after 6 days of day and 
night speechmaking. There is only a faint 
prospect of a compromise. Senator Tar. 
manor held the floor last night as the Sen- 
ate recessed after 82 hours of continuous 
session. His own speeches this week total 
more than 6 hours. In 1959 Senator Tax. 
MADGE took an active part in the southerner’s 
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battle to preserve the Senate tradition of un- 
limited debate. He began his career in poli- 
tics by managing the governorship cam- 
paigns of his father, the late Eugene Tal- 
madge. He himself served for 6 years as 
Governor before his election to the Senate 
in 1956. He is an attorney and a business- 
man, but he prefers to be known as a farmer. 
He owns two large farms in Georgia. 

Mr. McCormick. Senator, what will be the 
result of this great debate? Don't you think 
the southerners will have to accept some leg- 
islation, at least on voting rights for ex- 
ample? 

Senator Tatmance. I don't think anyone 
can foretell what the ultimate conclusion 
will be at the present time. I would say 
that there are adequate laws already on the 
statute books, both State and Federal, to 
guarantee the right of any citizen to vote, 
provided he is legally qualified in accordance 
with his State laws. 

Mr, McCormick. Do you think the longer 
and more strenuously the South fights this 
the harsher the legislation will be when it 
finally comes and the more outbreaks of dis- 
turbances you will have in your own part of 
the country? 

Senator TALMADGE, I would hope, of course, 
that the Congress of the United States would 
not follow the efforts of some to enforce the 
second reconstruction on the South. I am 
very happy that in my own State we have 
had no outbreaks of violence of any kind. 
I hope that that situation continues. 

Mrs. McCLENDON. You say we don’t need 
any more laws to protect the civil rights of 
Negroes in the South, Then, what can peo- 
ple like yourself, who don’t believe in perse- 
cuting Negroes, do to insure that the people 
in your own State don’t keep Negroes from 
voting, like the people in Alabama kept the 
Tuskogee professors from voting? 

Senator Tatmapce. I would say in answer 
to your question that here are 17 pages of 
Federal laws that guarantee every citizen in 
America the right to vote. There are three 
different remedies. In my own State we have 
approximately 175,000 to 185,000 Negroes who 
are registered and who do vote. They have 
elected officials within my State. Frequently 
they are the balance of power in mayors’ 
races and local races of all kinds. The Ne- 
groes in Georgia do vote in very substantial 
numbers. In some counties in Georgia we 
have a greater percentage of Negroes regis- 
tered than we have of the white population. 
In three counties in Georgia we have more 
Negroes registered and voting than there are 
white people. So that is wholly misinforma- 
tion that you have received. 

Mrs, McCLENDON. Yes, but there are other 
areas where you have it gerrymandered so 
there are just a few Negroes, or if there are 
more Negroes, they don't get credit for their 
votes. 

Senator TALMADGE. We have no gerrymand- 
ering anywhere within my State. 

Mrs. McCLENDON. Don't you think you 
should conduct a campaign to get the people 
to get out the Negro vote? 

Senator TALMADGE. The junior chamber of 
commerce in my State usually has an annual 
project to urge all citizens to register and 
get out the vote. All citizens who are quali- 
fied have been encouraged to vote. We can't 
help it if some citizens don’t exercise that 
right. My colleague, Senator RUSSELL, in- 
serted in the Recorp this past week a state- 
ment by the leader of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People 
in Cleveland, Ohio, which stated that only 
25 percent of the Negroes in Cleveland were 
re and that of that 25 or 26 percent 
only about 25 or 26 percent of them voted. 
We have a much higher percentage than that 
who are registered in Georgia and a far 
higher percentage vote in Georgia. 

Mr. VaN Der LINDEN. We have always con- 
sidered Tennessee and Texas to be Southern 
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States, and yet we find that the Tennessee 
Senators, KEFAUVER and Gore, and those from 
Texas, LYNDON JOHNSON and YARBOROUGH, 
are giving you no help in your southern 
filibuster against the civil rights bill. Could 
you tell us why that is? 

Senator TaLmMapce. I wouldn't presume to 
suggest what other Members of the U.S. Sen- 
ate ought to do. Sometimes it is difficult 
to determine my own course of action, and 
certainly every Senator is entitled to vote 
and to follow his ideas as he sees fit in the 
Senate. 

Mr. Van Der LINDEN. Speaking of LYNDON 
JoHNsSON, there are some reports that he is 
losing some of his southern support for 
the presidential nomination because he is 
working for a civil rights bill. Do you think 
he has really been hurt or does he still have 
a chance for the nomination? 

Senator TaLMaDGE. I have been so busily 
engaged in fighting this iniquitous, obnox- 
ious, and unconstitutional proposed legisla- 
tion that I haven’t had any time whatever 
to think of presidential candidates a long 
time in the future. 

Mr. VaN Den LINDEN. Could you think of 
one for yourself, Senator? Suppose there 18 
a movement in the South as we hear there 
will be, to have independent electors in some 
of the States, including Georgia. Could you 
be drafted to be that candidate? 

Senator Taumance. I certainly am not a 
candidate for President or any other na- 
tional office except the U.S. Senate. I am a 
realist. I have no illusions about my being 
elected President or to a lesser office na- 
tionally at the present time. I hope I can 
continue to serve responsibly in the U.S. 
Senate. j 

Mr. Wison. You have undertaken to 
make it appear here that Negroes are not de- 
nied the right to vote in the South, citing 
your own State of Georgia. The Civil Rights 
Commission has come to an entirely different 
conclusion—made an recommenda- 
tion on the basis of which some of the legis- 
lation now is propesed. Was the Civil Rights 
Commission completely wrong? Didn't they 
get the right information on the situation 
in the South? 

Senator Taumapncsr. We don't live in a 
Utopia. I would suggest that our law is not 
enforced 100 percent everywhere. The Civil 
Rights Commission did point out that there 
are several hundred thousand Puerto Ricans 
who are disenfranchised in New York State 
because they cannot speak or write the 
English language. 

Mr. Wiison. What has that to do with 
Negroes voting in the South? 

Senator TaLmapcr. You were using the 
Civil Rights Commission as a final authority 
in this situation. I wanted to say some of 
the other things that they reported also. 
Now, the Senators from New York admit 
that that situation is true, but they say that 
they have qualification laws there, and I 
think New York State ought to have its own 
qualification laws. We have the same type 
laws in Georgia and in other Southern 
States. We have Uteracy qualifications. 
The Civil Rights Commission proposed a 
constitutional amendment that would even 
permit people who were lunatics and idiots 
and imbeciles and convicted felons to vote. 
I don't consider that very authoritative evi- 
dence when they make such a recommenda- 
tion, 

Mr. Wiso. You might not consider it 
authoritative, but wouldn't you have to agree 
that the overwhelming majority in the U.S. 
Senate today wishes a new civil rights bill— 
wishes the 1957 act to be strengthened? 
Would you agree? 

Senator TALMADGE. I would say that in 
this presidential election year when we elect 
a President, when we elect a Vice President, 
and one-third of the Members of the Sen- 
ate and all of the en and a great 
many Governors and statehouse officials, a 
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large number of politicians do pander to the 
self-interest vote of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, and they would like to vote for virtually 
any legislation that contains the label or 
the slogan “Civil Rights,” regardless of its 
nature, 

Mr, Winson. Yes, but there was no presi- 
dential election in 1957 when the act which 
is now proposed to be strengthened was 
originally passed. 

Senator Tararapce. Of course, they antici- 
pate elections. They are ready to appeal to 
that vote at any time, but they are par- 
ticularly anxious to appeal to it in a presi- 
dential election year. 

Mr. Witson. You just want to go against 
the overwhelming majority of the Senate, 
is that your feeling? 

Senator TALMADGE. As long as I am a Mem- 
ber of the U.S. Senate Iam going to uphold 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America. Iam going to represent my State 
and my Nation as I best see fit, And I know 
that this illegal, obnoxious legislation is not 
in the best interests, to grant authority to 
a centralized government in Washington 
and take it away from the people on the 
local level. 

Mr. Witson. Let me ask you another ques- 
tion on that particular point: You say this 
is obnoxious. A large majority of the Sen- 
ate you admit does not think it is obnoxious. 
How long do you think that large majority 
is going to permit what some people call a 
spectacle to continue? 

Senator TALMADGE. I don't consider it a 
spectacle, As long as I am physically able 
to continue, I am going to do so, and I can 
assure you that there are a great many 
Members of the U.S. Senate who feel like- 
wise. One hundred years following the 
War Between the States is no time to re- 
enact reconstruction legislation In a much 
more heinous form than Thaddeus Stevens 
ever dreamed of himself. 

Mr. WI sor. Yet, the Attorney General, 
the majority of the Senate, a large body of 
the opinion in this country, do not agree 
that this Is Reconstruction legislation. 

Senator TALMADGE. I did not come to the 
U.S. Senate to practice conformity. I came 
here to represent my constituents and my 
country, and I intend to do so. 

Mr. WI sor. Nobody is asking you to prac- 
tice conformity. All people are asking for, 
as I understand it—and let me ask you this 
in the form of a question—is an opportunity 
to vote on the issue. That is all that is 
being asked for in the Senate? 

Senator TALMADGE. There has never been 
any good legislation defeated by unlimited 
debate. On the contrary, many, many vi- 
cious bills have been defeated by the use 
of that strategy. During the War Between 
the States they tried to suspend the writ of 
habeas corpus. Unlimited debate defeated it 
in the US. Senate. 

Mr. Witson. You do not think it is going 
to defeat this bill, though, do you? 

Senator Tatmapce. I do not presume to 
guess what it might do. I can tell you as 
long as I can fight it, I am going to do so. 

Mr. Brooxs. Senator, I wonder if we could 
return to Mr. van der Linden's question 
about Senator JOHNSON and his presidential 
ambitions. If the southerners turn thumbs 
down on Jounson for President as a result 
of his activity in this fight, who might be 
their candidate? 

Senator TALMADGE. I would not presume to 
know. I have no personal candidate. I do 
not think my own State delegation has made 
any choice. I think any thinking in that 
regard at the present time would be pre- 
mature, 


Mr. Brooxs. Any of the presently avowed 
candidates, are they softer on the question 
of civil rights than JOHNSON? 

Senator TALMADGE. No. All of the pres- 
ently avowed candidates for the Democratic 
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presidential nomination support proposals 
along the lines now pending before the U.S. 
Senate. 

Mr. Bsooxs. Should there be a move to 
cut off debate and that move should be sup- 
ported by Senator JoHnson, do you think 
that might further lose strength for his 
presidential candidacy? 

Senator TaLtmance. I wouldn't want to an- 
ticipate “ify” questions. Right now our 
problem Is fighting this legislation, and right 
now it requires 24 hours of our time, and 
certainly we can't take time out to wonder 
about a presidential candidate July 11. 

Mr. Brooxs. Some of your colleagues. have 
expressed alarm over the physical strain of 
this thing. How are you bearing up? 

Senator TALMADGE, Pretty well. Of course, 
it is a great torture to be put on the grill 
24 hours a day, 6 days a week, but fortun- 
ately my health is good, and I have been 
holding up very well under the strain. 

Mr. Brooks. How long do you think you 
can keep going? 

Senator TALMADGE. I think I can keep go- 
ing indefinitely. I found that during my 
service in the Navy I could work 7 days a 
week with about 4 hours sleep a day, and 
I think I can do as well in the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. McCoratick. Senator, you compared 
the figures in Georgia a while ago with the 
figures in Cleveland. to the Civil 
Rights Commission, about 75 percent of the 
white eligible voters are registered in your 
State and something around 25 percent of 
the nonwhite eligible voters are registered. 
Is that a commendable figure as it stands, do 
you think? 

Senator TALMADGE. Of course, we have lit- 
eracy qualifications in my State that apply 
to white and colored prospective voters alike, 
and no one can make someone assume the 
obligations and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship against their will. In some areas, our 
white people don’t register as well as they 
ought to. In some areas, our colored people 
don't register as well as they ought to. But 
I hold in my hand a photostat of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer of Monday, February 29, 
1960, and it has a picture of Charles H. 
Holmes and Harold B. Williams, the officials 
of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People in Cleveland, Ohio, 
and they say that only 26 percent of the 
Negroes over 21 are registered to vote and 
that only 26 percent of those registered act- 
ually vote. Now we ‘do much better than 
that in Georgia. 

Mr. McCormick. According to the Civil 
Rights Commission, you don’t do much bet- 
ter, but aside from that, do you think two 
wrongs make a right? 

Senator Tatmapce. I certainly don't, but 
there is no way on earth that anyone can 
make you register and vote against your will. 
and I wouldn't presume to try. That is & 
responsibility and an obligation but no citi- 
zen can be forced or coerced to register and 
vote, and then not all of them have the 
literacy qualifications. A good many of our 
white people don't have them. 

Mr. McCormick. In that connection, 22 
Georgia counties, according to the Civil 
Rights Commission, have a Negro registration 
of less than 5 percent of eligible people. Isn't 
that a tremendous reflection on either your 
State’s educational system or your ability 
to work up a little enthusiasm for democracy 
among your people? 

Senator Tauatance. I would say that if it 
is, there are adequate remedies in our State 
law, and here are 17 pages of guaranteed 
voting rights under the Federal law. There 
are three different rights under the Federal 
law. First, any citizen who thinks that he 
is being illegally deprived of the vote can g0 
into the Federal court; he can get an injuno- 
tion; he can recover damages a the 
registrar. Second, there is a criminal law- 
He can be indicted; he can be convicted and 
sentenced to the Federal penitentiary and 
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2 And thirdly, there is the Civil Rights 
of 1957 that authorizes this group to 
Sten: the Attorney General of the United 
maas of America file a suit in the name of 

United States of America as their tax- 

private lawyer to enforce their rights. 
— those remedies aren't sufficient, there 
willbe laws on the face of the earth that 


ge McCormick. Just one more thing, Sen- 
it T. I don't haye to point out to you that 
Was in Terrell County, Ga., that the vot- 
in director, or whatever you call him, has 
effect defied the Civil Rights Act of 1957 
ee face of the Supreme Court decision 
Pholding its validity. How can existing 
s get around this open defiance? 
Ih tor TaLMaDGE. I read his statement. 
appen to know that gentleman. He is a 
uate of the Harvard Law School. He 
ted that he would follow the Georgia 
heis laws, and in doing that, of course, 
Mr ruin his duty under the law. 
this, MCCLENDON, The Long amendment 
Ruben week guaranteeing that the Dirksen 
tute bill would not interfere with free 
eech was voted down in the Senate. I 
noter if you feel that the Dirksen blll or 
1 tion bill would cripple the 
8 of all the people in the land while 
Pting to give civil rights to some? 
x — 5 tor Talon. Why, of course, it 


is very theory of civil rights, that 
ber, Present theory of bins mow pending 
aa ee the Co; I might say there 


last san 200 bills in the Senate alone, the 
anyone weighed them they weighed 
rey a in excess of 8 pounds; they have 
counting them now, they just weigh 
them—but it grants rights to one group of 
that it denies to others. For in- 
8 the Civil Rights Act of 1957: You 
United 875 the Attorney General of the 
States as your tax-pald lawyer, yet 
Adare of the National Association for the 
can't cement of Colored People can. You 
law have your rights litigated by the chief 
can", poreement Officer of the country. You 
trial have your defendant rights to a jury 
flea denied because the Attorney General 
Staten suit in the mame of the United 
Civi » but that is what we passed in the 
Mrs Puts Act of 1957. 
that u N. Do you mean to tell me 
a Ne Under the Civil Rights Act of 1957 that 
fae a complaint, has the Attorney 
do thie ie represent him and that he can 
not h and a defendant in that case does 
Be Ave to have a jury trial? 
nator Taumance, You have put your 
meet 1 e on it, His right to a jury 
ceeds conditioned by whether the fine ex- 

or the jail sentence exceeds 45 

t is true notwithstanding the 
on of the United States of Amer- 
not ranteeing the right of trial by jury 

one, not two, not three, but in four 
Places. 

„ VAN DER LINDEN, A moment ago I 
— the move in about half a dozen 
by rapt States to set up machinery where- 
candida could cast their voes for independent 
the on 5 for President if they didn’t like 
venti es produced by the two major con- 

8 This has seemed to be so alarm- 
tonk — Paul Butler, the Democratic Na- 
a airman, that he has recently issued 
they mine to your State and 5 others that 
creden not do that because their 

tials at the convention in Los Angeles 

Butlers t challenged. Do you think Mr. 

ceptani statements like that would be ac- 

maybe 2 * your people, or do you think 
ought to just quit? 

Senator Taumancx. I doubt if Mr. Butler 


days, 

ti 
8 tuti 
in 


— Denk for the Democratic Party. He 
Sirens a great disservice to the party 
Of if b. The Party would be much better 


he resigned. It is the d th 
chairman of eee E 

any political party to try to 
seep down breaches within the party, to try 
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to heal wounds, and assuage injured feel- 
ings, but Mr. Butler has made war on one 
section of the party. My judgment is he 
won't last long after the Democratic con- 
vention in Los Angeles, come July 11, and 
the quicker he leaves the party, the better 
off the Democratic Party will be. 

Mr. VAN DER LINDEN. The first part of the 
Dirksen civil rights bill would make it a 
Federal crime to obstruct a court order, but 
only in these school integration cases. Do 
you know why the court order in only the 
school cases should be singled out? 

Senator Tatumapcr. Of course not. It 
makes it a crime to violate that court or- 
der, and that court order alone, when a vio- 
lation of it is already subject to contempt 
procedure, but every other court order 
wouldn't be a crime. But there is one even 
worse than that, In the second section here, 
flights to ayoid criminal prosecution—where 
they bomb a church building or a school 
building. Under that act, it is so discrim- 
inatory that someone who fired a five-inch 
firecracker in a school building in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and crossed over into Virginia 
could be tried under the terms of that act. 
But if some anarchist killed every member 
of the Supreme Court with a bomb, every 
member of Con with bombs, the Presi- 
dent of the United States with bombs, he 
would be exempt. It is a ridiculous thing 
in the extreme. If it was made uniformly 
applicable, if it was made constitutional, I 
could vote for that, where it affeots all 
heinous crimes, but I certainly wouldn't 
make it apply to a child who shoots a fire- 
cracker in a school building and exempt 
someone who assassinates the President of 
the United States. 

Mr. Witson. I haven't got it clear yet 
whether you think there will be any kind 
of a political backfire in the South this year. 
Will there be any third party formed? will 
there be any kind of an organization to op- 
pose the Democratic nominee in case he is 
one of those who seems to be a prospect at 
the present time? 

Senator Taumance. I think that is prema- 
ture at the present time. I sometimes won- 
der how long the Southern Democrats who 
established the Democratic Party and have 
nurtured it through all of its years, lean as 
well as good years, are going to be made the 
political whipping-boy, year after year, 
purely for political purposes. Some of these 
times they are going to begin to resent it, 
and my judgment is that it is possible this 
year. 

Mr. WII sor. There are 18 of you in the 
Senate taking part in this filibuster, is that 
right? 

Senator Taumapcre. I don't know that I 


can speak for any other Senator. I have 


made speeches at considerable length on the 
subject, and I am going to do so in the fu- 
ture. All other Senators are better qualified 
to speak for themselves than I am for them. 


Mr. Wriuson. The point that I am getting 
at is that you are really a pretty small minor- 
ity, and you never have been able to make 
yourselves effective in national politics for 
years, not since the two-thirds rule was put 
through by Roosevelt and Farley, or repealed. 
The South hasn't ben a force in national 
politics since then, is that right? 

Senator TatmancGe. I wouldn't say that the 
majority is always right. The majority 
crucified Jesus Christ. The majority 18 
wrong as often as it is right. 

Mr. Witson. Do you mean the majority is 
trying to crucify the Constitution in this 
case? 

Senator TALMADGE, That is right, Of 
course, they are, They're trying to crucify 
the Constitution; they are trying to crucify 
the South; they are trying to establish a 
second reconstruction in the South, even 
more heinous in many forms than the first 
reconstruction. 
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Mr. Wiuson. No provision in the Constitu- 
tion for the right to vote without regard to 
race, creed, or color? 

Senator TALMADGE. There are 17 pages of 
laws that I have demonstrated to this panel; 
this is the third time. So that is a phony 
issue. 

Mr. Wr. sor. But the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion says you are completely wrong Senator. 

Senator TALMADGE. I don't accept the Civil 
Rights Commission report with the same de- 
gree of finality that I would the Ten Com- 
mandments handed down by the Lord to 
Moses. 

Mr. Brooxs. Senator, I am afraid you are 
going to have to accept the finality of the 
program, because our time just ran out. I 
am sorry to interrupt. Thank you very 
much, Senator TALMADGE, for being with us. 


Speech by Lt. Gov. Garland T. Byrd 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, Hon. 
Garland T. Byrd, Lieutenant Governor 
of Georgia, delivered an address to the 
Georgia Vocational Association on 
March 18, 1960, in Atlanta, that is 
worthy of the attention of everyone in- 
terested in vocational education. 

Lieutenant Governor Byrd is an out- 
standing young man, and is dedicated to 
sound education. I am proud to claim 
Lieutenant Governor Byrd as a constit- 
uent of the great district I have the 
pleasure to represent in Congress. His 
address is inspiring and yet so practical 
that it deserves a place in a CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The address is as follows: 

SPEECH BY Lr. Gov. GARLAND T. BYRD, AT 
ANNUAL BREAKFAST OF GEORGIA VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, MarcH 18, 1960, at DINKLER 
Puiaza HOTEL, ATLANTA 
Mr. Ginn, Dr. Hubbard, Mr. Martin, mem- 

bers of the Georgia Vocational Association, 

and guests, I am grateful for the very gen- 
erous and kind introduction by Mr. Martin. 

I am also grateful—extremely grateful— 
that you permitted me to address this an- 
nual meeting of Georgia's vocational teach- 
ers. 


It is a high honor, to be asked to be your 
speaker. 

But, I appreciate even more the oppor- 
tunity which you have given me, to be here 
with you, and to talk about a matter in 
which I am intensely interested, and have 
been, for many, many years. 

Right at the beginning, please let me 
say this: 

To you, who are engaged in the feld of 
vocational education, I pledge my full, com- 
plete, and unqualified support, in striving 
to reach your goal of excellence in voca- 
tional education. 

I offer you my personal support and as- 
sistance, and I also assure you that in my 
capacity as Lieutenant Governor, and Presi- 
dent of the Senate, I shall give you my offi- 
cial support. 

To me, as h private citizen, and as a State 
official, there is nothing more important 
than preparing our young people adequately, 
so that they may achieve to the fullest the 
opportunities which are before them. 
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We all know that we are living in a pro- 
gressive State. Each year, our expanding 
economy sets new records. 

In industry and manufacturing—in trade 
and commerce—in service and in govern- 
ment—and in agriculture—we are moving 
ever forward, growing and expanding, 
achieving new heights. 

And, my friends, we have just started. 

We have only begun. 

In many areas of economic advancement, 
we lead the Nation in rate of gain. 

But, we are not satisfied. We can’t afford 
to be complacent. We know that there are 
still many areas in which we are lagging. 
We know we can’t stop. And, we shall not 
stop, or even slow down. 

Please permit me a few personal remarks 
at this point. 

I said that from a personal standpoint, 
I appreciate immensely the opportunity to 
be with you. 

I grew up in a school teacher family, liv- 
ing on the farm. 

My mother was a school teacher, and so 
was my wife. 

I had vocational agriculture courses in 
high school. 

So I think I should be entitled to claim 
to know something of what I am talking 
about, when I speak of vocational educa- 
tion. 

Since my entry into the world of busi- 
ness, and, more recently, into public office, 
I have had the opportunity to learn a great 
deal more about vocational education. 

My approach, in these most.recent years, 
has been much broader—tI assure you—than 
it was back when I was in high school. 

Then, I only looked to see how what I 
could learn would benefit me and my family. 

Today, my concern is for each and every 
Georgian—young people, and, yes, adults, 
too—for vocational education, certainly, is 
not limited to young people. 

COMMITTEES 


I have had the opportunity, in the past 
year, to work with two committees of the 
general assembly, which have made search- 
ing, thgrough, factual studies Involving edu- 
cation and our economic development. 

One of these committees was a joint study 
group, composed of the education commit- 
tees of the senate and house. 

Under the leadership of Senator Wallace 
Jernigan and Representative Battle Hall, the 
two chairmen, this committee prepared one 
of the most significant reports yet to come 
from any legislative group. 

The committee’s assignment was to look to 
see if we were adequately preparing our 
young people—in high schools—to take their 
proper and rightful place in our economy, 

This committee found that there is indeed, 
a pressing need for expansion of vocational 
education. It recommended an expansion in 
our facilities, particularly the establishment 
—2 8 vocational schools, throughout the 

The other committee, which also prepared 
a noteworthy and significant report, was the 
government operations committee of the 
senate. 

The government operations committee 
last summer began a study to determine if 
the State government could provide addi- 
tional help in our industrial and economic 
development. 

This study is still going on. 

But, in its initial survey and investigation, 
the committee found that one of the most 
important ways in which the State govern- 
ment could aid economic development would 
be by the better training of young people 
for new jobs in the new business and indus- 
tries which are coming. 

Let me just mention this: 

Georgia has not shared in this Nation's 
two newest industries: electronics and space 
missiles, 

Why? 
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Well, one reason is that we do not have an 
adequate number of adequately trained peo- 
ple for jobs in plants which are producing 
these new, scientific products. 

Right there is one of the most urgent 
needs. 

We've got to look toward training our 
young people to fill jobs in this new age of 
nuclear energy and space. 

No longer can we say such an age is in 
the future. 

It is here, at this moment, 

Our Nation is producing fantastic devices 
and machines, which just a few years ago we 
thought were only the product of the imagi- 
nation of comic strip authors. 

Im sure you all can remember—I can— 
when you'd run outside and look if you 
heard an airplane flying over. 

Not long ago, I flew three-fourths of the 
way across our continent in a jetplane, 
in a matter of four hours. 

You don't have to fight traffic on the 
South expressway any more, to get from 
downtown Atlanta to the airport, to board 
your jet plane for New York or Europe or 
the Orient. 

You can catch a helicopter taxi, down- 
town, and be there in five minutes. 

Now, back when you and I were in high 
school, who’d have imagined you could 
watch a world Series game, being played out 
in California, in full color, on a gadget 
called a television set, right in your own 
living room? 

And, listen, my friends—while F am still 
amazed that I can get to Denver in four 
hours by jetplane—it gives pause for some 
serious and sober thought—when you real- 
ize it doesn't take that long for a missile 
fired from Soviet Russia to reach Washing- 
ton, D.C., or Atlanta, Ga. 

STATISTICS 

Now, the fact that I speak of imperative 
needs before us does not carry any implica- 
tion whatsoever that I am critical of what 
we have already done, 

Not at all. 

Rather, when we review the record of ac- 
complishment in yocational education in 
Georgia, we should be proud. 

And, we should be encouraged, for, we 
know, when we examine what we have 
already done, that no chalienge is too great, 

We can anticipate the future, with con- 
fidence, for we know already our record of 
achievement. 

So let me talk a few minutes about what 
we already have done in vocational education. 

Even though all of you are closely con- 
nected with vocational education, you still 
May not be completely up to date. 

Let me quote the figures. 

In Georgia, at the present, there are a 
total of 75,700 persons enrolled in yocational 
agriculture courses. Of these, 48,000 are 
adults, and 27,700 are high school students. 

In business education, there are 85,100 
enrolled; 9,500 are adults—and - listen— 
75,500 are high school students. 

In distributive education, there are 7,400 
enrolled; 6,500 are adults, and 900 high 
school students. 

In homemaking, there are 74,000 en- 
Trolled—20,300 adults—and 53,800 are high 
school students—and, I think we should 
note that those in the homemaking courses 
are girls. 

In industrial arts, there are 13,100 en- 
rolled—all high school students. There are 
no classes for aduits, at present. 

In trade and industrial education, the 
total is 25,500 including 21,500 adults and 
3,600 high school students, 

Altogether, there are 280,400 class enroll- 
ments in vocational education—and 174,600 
are high school students—105,800 adults. 

I think I should point out that the term 
“adults” also includes a great many young 
people. All who are past high school are 
included in this group. A great many vet- 
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erans are enrolled in vocational classes. In 
fact, the veterans educational program has 
contributed greatly to the development and 
expansion of our vocational program in 
Georgia. 

We now have more than 1,700 full-time 
vocational teachers in Georgia, and also 
some 600 part-time teachers, 

We have two State owned and operated 
trade and vocational schools. One at 
Clarkesville and another in Americus. 

In addition, there are many locally oper- 
ated vocational schools throughout the 
State. 

Recently, the State board of education ap- 
proved 22 sites as locations for area yoca~ 
tional-technical schools. The State has pro- 
vided matching funds to supplement local 
funds for construction of six of these schools. 
These will be in Rome, Augusta, Columbus, 
and Albany. 

It is imperative that we establish thé 
other 16 schools as quickly as possible. 

* CHANGES 

I mentioned, a moment ago, our urgent 
need for trained people to take jobs in the 
newest scientific and technical fields. 

That's not the only need. 

The economy of our State has changed 
tremendously in the past 20 years. 

The number of farms in our State has 
been decreasing at the rate of some 4,000 
a year. Forty years ago, there were more 
than 300,000 farms in Georgia. Today, there 
are only 160,000, 2 decrease of 50 percent 

In the past 10 years, 115 Georgia counties 
have lost population, 

People are moving from the farms to the 
cities. 

Today, more than 50 percent of all 
Georgians live within city limits. Another 
30 percent earn their living in town. 

Our farms are more scientific, more highly 
mechanized, 

Modern machines, modern fertilizers 
modern methods, mean fewer hands are 
needed to produce a crop. 

But, although there have been these 
changes, the farmer still is caught in 8 
cruel squeeze, is in a depression. 

The farmer gets less for his products, while 
the cost of production is ever increasing. 

The farmer today has to be a combina- 
tion mechanic, chemist, laborer—and busi- 
nessman. 2 

He must sen his products on a highly 
competitive market. 

He's got to know something about pack- 
aging and processing, freezing and canning: 
distribution and marketing. He's got to be 
a good bookkeeper—he has to keep up with 
tax records of all sorts—and pay those taxes. 

Now, agriculture is by no means a decadent 
industry, in Georgia. 

The people who live in the cities have to 
be fed and clothed. 

We must train farmers not only in the 
latest scientific farming techniques, but also 
in machine maintenance and in farm man- 
agement. Because there are fewer farmers. 
each must be more proficient to produce the 
food and fiber needed. 

Let’s take a look at some other fields of 
vocational training. 

The high cost of living has made home- 
making even more of a business, these days. 
Our girls have to be well trained in homé 
management—we must have wise consumers- 
And, too, that high cost of living has made 
it necessary for many women to work to sup- 
plement the family income, so they also need 
to have a vocation. 

We need to train more people in the field 
of distribution, No matter how well we aré 
producing farm products and industrial 
goods, if we have a poor system of distribu- 
tion to the consumer, we cannot maintain 
a sound economy. 

We've got to train additional people for 
business, and equip them with knowledg® 
and skills in use of the new business ma- 
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Samer and methods. Electric and electronic 

Vices are becoming commonplace. 

We've got to step up our training in the 
to trades and in training of technicians, 

meet the demands of our industry and 
manufacturing, We need machinists, tool 
8 age designers, electronic technicians, and 

It's not unusual for a new industry, mov- 

to Georgia, to provide some of its own 
Personnel, to help train skilled help so the 
lant can operate. 

è atever the field—business, industry, 
men ture, distributing, home manage- 
1 vocational education plays a most 

role in our total advancement and 

Velopment. 

cational teachers must meet the chal- 
lengo for excellence. 

t we are to train our young people, the 

Y ers themselyes must be trained, 
token as teachers, must continue to study, 

P up to date. 

Ou teachers need to improve yourselves, 
active nally, and this you can do through 
cat ve participation in your own Georgia Vo- 

Tons Association. 

You 5 not only have to educate students, 
Pub also need to educate—to inform—the 
es lic on what you are teaching, and its 
ue to the local community. 
stud as teachers, must produce the best 
ents possible, to meet your community's 
for excellence in your work force. 
NEEDS 

Tea. there are many needs. 

Ploy V. industry and manufacturing em- 

tion More people, than any other occupa- 
in Georgia. Commerce and service 
next, 

Then government, then agriculture. 
ene even though we have a changed 
in omy, and our standard of living has 
low , Our per capita income still is be- 

woe national average. 

eye got to balance our economy, in 
Georgia » diversify, even more. 
need the right kind of industry in 
neeg ant Place, throughout the State. We 


the ore smaller plants and factories, in 
those 
the q 


Nene have to expand our high school vo- 


or trad Program, especially in the fields 
tributus and industry, industrial arts, dis- 
‘a ve education, and office training 
in are to have enough people for the 
We number of jobs. 
leges, must have expanded facilities in col- 
teact to provide the training for vocational 
te and personnel, who will do the 
ob saing, If we are to teach more students, 
we ay 


courses, 
Who are 
Every 


areas, to provide employment for 


Obviously we must have teachers 
trained in these fields. 
Vey its community in Georgia should sur- 
should own situation. Each city and town 
termine oao a close, searching look, to de- 
of if it is providing the right kind 
And + to aid its own local economy. 
fields » We need more adult traning, in all 
Jobs. 4 to upgrade adults in their present 
to aid them to move ahead. 
CONCLUSION 


tap Commend you, and I congratulate you, 
PR ae selection of a theme for this 


aint rcellence: The vocational image of the 


ahai we enter this new decade, indeed, we 
= look to the future. 
that we necwurd. yes, but only in order 
Toat may survey and apraise. 
in w. yes, to determine areas 
hich we may have failed, or may not 
Bier all which we should. 
but, only 70 bug or look at the present, 
do in the ta OE AY eet WRG Me EU 


Who can no longer earn a living on 
arm. oe . 
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Excellence, yes, let that be our theme, 
ont only for this meeting, but for the 
sixties, and the decades to follow. 

Let us have such an excellent program 
of vocational education that every Georgian 
is better prepared—that the youth who is 
in school today may be trained and edu- 
cated, in order that he or she may take a 
more worthwhile, a more productive, a more 
significant role in life. 

On the farm or in the city; in the home 
or in the business office; in the retail store 
or in the manufacturing plant; let our goal 
be excellence. 


Our Future Is Dependent Upon a Stabi- 
lized Dollar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. JENSEN, Mr. Speaker, if ever 
there was a time in the history of our 
country when economy in Government 
must be practiced it is now, more so than 
ever before. This was brought forcibly 
to the attention of the full House Ap- 
propriations Committee on January 20 
last, when our Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Robert B. Anderson, and our Budget 
Director, Maurice Stans, testified before 
our committee, during which time the 
following exchange, in part, transpired 
between Secretary Anderson and me: 

Secretary ANDERSON. If the total world 
should lose confidence in the United States 
and withdraw gold for that purpose, then 
we would have an exceedingly serious situa- 
tion with which to deal. Our obligation, in 
my judgment, is to be sure that we so con- 
duct ourselves and our country that this 
does not arise. I think that we do have, as I 
say, the confidence of other countries, but I 
believe also that other countries are going 
to have us under much more critical exam- 
ination than they have in the past because 
they are in the position of saying, How well 
are you running my stake in your affairs?” 

From the standpoint of our being the 
world’s banker and also from the standpoint 
of how solidly do we maintain the reserve 
characteristics of our money, that is. 

The important thing I would like to point 
out is that this is rather a new thing for 
the American economic mind to assimilate, 
We have gotten into this kind of a position 
and yet our position and the position of the 
free world is exceedingly important in rela- 
tionship to it. We can maintain that con- 
fidence if we, from the standpoint of the 
Government, pursue policies which will lead 
others to believe that we are going to main- 
tain the purchasing power of our currency 
and not allow it to erode away. 

Mr. JENSEN. Is not the best way to keep 
the confidence not only of the foreign 
financiers and foreign nations but also the 
American people in the stability of the 
American dollar to spend frugally for Goy- 
ernment business? 

Secretary ANDERSON. That is part of it; yes. 

Mr. JENSEN. It is a big part of it; is it not? 

Secretary ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. JENSEN. Of course it is. 

Now, that being a fact, great responsibility 
rests upon the shoulders of the Director of 
the Budget- and on the Secretary of the 
Treasury, but an even greater responsibility 
rests upon the shoulders of Congressmen, 
and more especially on the shoulders of the 
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members of this committee, the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, where all appropriations are supposed 
to orginate. That being a fact, it now be- 
comes a national “must,” to a greater degree 
than ever before in the history of America, 
that we not only defeat any attempts to in- 
crease the President’s budget, but that we 
reduce it substantially in order to make 
sure confidence will be maintained in the 
stability of the American dollar. If such con- 
fidence is not maintained then all is lost. 
We will have rank inflation and we will lose 
the confidence of our friends across the seas 
and we will have chaos on top of chaos in 
America. 

The best example of what takes place in 
the minds of the American people was ex- 
emplified last year when shortly after the 
opening of the Congress our liberal col- 
leagues introduced many bills which pro- 
vided for appropriating many, many billions 
of dollars over and above our regular budget. 

The American people spoke out. They 
flooded their representatives in Congress, 
and when I say Congress“ I mean the other 
body also, with demands that expenditures 
be reduced to a minimum and that all waste 
and unnecessary expenditures be eliminated. 
The effect was that the Congress did it be- 
cause the American people demanded that 
they do exactly what they had to do in or- 
der to keep the American dollar stable, 


Mr. Speaker, by so doing the Ameri- 
can people proved again that, they are 
the masters of their own destiny. 


I have today introduced the following 
bill which is a companion bill to the one 
recently introduced in the Senate by 
Senators BRIDGES, Curtis, BYRD of Vir- 
ginia, and COTTON: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is hereby proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which shall be valid to all intents 
and purposes as part of the Constitution 
when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States: 


“ARTICLE — 


“Section 1, On or before the fifteenth day 
after the beginning of each regular session 
of the Congress, the President shall trans- 
mit to the Congress a budget which shall 
set forth his estimate of the receipts of 
the Government, other than trust funds, 
during the ensuing fiscal year under the 
laws then existing and his recommendations 
with respect to expenditures to be made 
from funds other than trust funds during 
such ensuing fiscal year, which shall in- 
clude an amount not less than $500,000,000 
for reduction of the public debt and which 
shall not exceed such estimate of the 
receipts. The President in transmitting 
such budget may recommend measures for 
raising additional revenue and his recom- 
mendations for the expenditure of such 
additional revenue. If the Congress shall 
authorize expenditures to be made during 
such ensuing fiscal year in excess of such 
estimate of the receipts, it shall not ad- 
journ for more than three days at a time 
until such action has been taken as may be 
necessary to balance the budget for such en- 
suing fiscal year, nor shall it take any such 
adjournment without having provided for 
reduction of the public debt during such 
fiscal year by at least $500,000,000. In case 
of war or other grave national emergency, 
if the President shall so recommend, the 
Congress by a vote of three-fourths of all 
the Members of each House may suspend the 
foregoing provisions for balancing the budg- 
et and for reduction of the public debt for 
periods, either successive or otherwise, not 
exceeding one year each, 
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“Src. 2. This article shall take effect on 
the first day of the calendar year next fol- 
lowing the ratification of this article. 

"Sec, 3. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within seven years from the date of 
its submission to the States by the Con- 
gress.” 


Now, Mr. Speaker, and my esteemed 
colleagues in the Congress, after you 
have read Secretary Anderson's state- 
ment I am sure you will understand how 
urgent it is that we do all in our power 
to reduce Federal expenditures to the 
bare necessities now and that we also 
pass this bill during this session of 
Congress, 

I only wish space in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record would permit the inclusion of the 
entire hearing held with Secretary An- 
derson and Director Stans, a copy of 
which I have sent to every banker and 
a number of other interested people 
in the Seventh Iowa District upon 
request. 

That hearing, entitled “The Budget 
for 1961“ and available at the House 
Committee on Appropriations, contains 
only 135 pages. It should be read by 
every American who is concerned about 
the future of our blessed land. 


Curtailment of Mail Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, in many 
points in North Dakota, star route 
truck mail service has been proposed 
by the Post Office Department. The 
people of North Dakota are objecting 
strenuously to this curtailment in mail 
service. 

The following editorial which ap- 
peared in a recent edition of the Wishek 
(N. Dak.) Star points out the objection 
to these proposals: 

We don't like the sound of proposed star 
route mail service truck from Hazleton to 
Wishek. 

Towns all along would be affected, as well 
neve Here's what we see in our crystal 

The Post Office proposes it in the name of 
economy. The railroad is not too inter- 
ested in keeping it since then they can 
eliminate daily service and run trains twice 
or three times a week and save money. 

But who suffers? The general public, you 
and I. In storms we fail to get our mail 
because the plows won't go out until it quits 
blowing. So they use this to implement 
the railroad service, using both for a time— 
but it’s only a move to stall until railroad 
mail is out altogether, This is history in 
other areas. 

The Wishek Association of Commerce has 
gone on record as opposing this proposed 
change. It would be well if both business- 
men and private citizen alike also protest to 
their Congressmen. This is a political year 
and they'll be more likely to act. 

Both private citizen and businessmen will 
suffer curtailed service eventually, as we see 
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it. We see little improvement in service 
since we already haye excellent mail service 
in and out of Wishek. 

Write your Congressman—give him your 
side and the people's interest in this matter 
will be protected. 


Otherwise it will not. It's up to us. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newsletter 
of March 26, 1960: 


WASHINGTON Report 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 
Marcu 26, 1960. 

The social security law, due as usual for 
election-year changes, is before the Ways 
and Means Committee in executive session. 
The Forand bill (medical care for OASI re- 
cipients) has taken the spotlight, it is true, 
but other broadening extensions and in- 
creased costs will come up, too, Perhaps it 
is timely, therefore, to raise questions con- 
cerning the basic concept of the social secu- 
rity program. Implicit in such questions is 
the realization that basic fallacies or flaws 
could destroy the program, despite the well- 
intentioned hopes of its advocates. After 
all, many citizens depend on social security 
income totally or in part for their financial 
security. 

Questions which suggest themselves con- 
cern: (1) Compulsion: There is no freedom 
of choice. Both the cost in OASI taxes and 
popular reliance on the program preclude in- 
dividuals taking out private insurance or 
investing to provide their future income. 
However, there is no assured return of 
money, as there is with investment pro- 
grams. If, in later years, outside income 
beyond a modest limit is earned, all social 
security payments must be forefelted by 
some. (2) The program at best is ques- 
tionable as to actuarial soundness—as to 
whether enough tax money will continue to 
come in to pay the required benefits. Why? 
(a) The program assumes a continually high 
and/or rising income to our people. De- 
clining income is not considered a possibil- 
ity. (b) Another assumption is that there 
will be an increasing number of new en- 
trants into the program to keep picking up 
the tab for the older people as recipients 
of benefit payments. Also, to whatever ex- 
tent future population growth rate may de- 
crease and longevity increase, our “average 
age” is getting older and the program more 
costly. (c) Higher and higher taxes must 
be levied continually to cover the increasing 
cost; (present 6 percent tax already slated to 
rise to 9 percent, presuming no further bene- 
fits are added). (3) The program is based 
on politics and Government paternalism, 
rather than sound economics. (Note the bi- 
annual changes—every election year.) At 
any time it can be changed as to taxes, bene- 
fits, or coverage; or it can be voted out. 

Senator Gonpwarter, in a Dallas speech, 
presented a challenging view of our foreign 
affairs. In too-brief condensation, he said: 
(1) We must win any war, cold war in- 
cluded. (2) Our strategy must be to assume 
the offensive—to pick the places of engage- 
ment, the times, and the weapons. (3) We 
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must always strive for military superiority: 
(4) We must keep America strong econom- 
ically in freedom. (5) We must always act 
strong. We want respect first, after which 
friendship will follow. (6) Foreign aid dis- 
pensed in enlightened self-interest, to gain 
our objectives. (7) We must declare world 
communism an outlaw movement and deny 
recognition to Russia, (8) We should en- 
courage captive nations to revolt against 
communism. (9) We should encourage 
triendly nations to regain their homelands. 
as China, (10) We must always be pre 

to risk war rather than further appease 
ment. It is all-out wer against enslave- 
ment, or peace with freedom. There is no 
middle ground. The Russians want to de- 
stroy our will to resist so we will fall ike # 
ripe plum. 

Our defense capability provides some in- 

figures. Here are some facts. We 
now have: (1) Over 1,500 SAC bombers 
(mobile nuclear missile launching plat- 
forms). (2) Over 1,000 jet B-47'’s. (3) Sev- 
eral hundred jet 52’s. (4) 15 carriers with 
50 planes each. (5) Hundreds of tactical 
bombers throughout Europe and the Fat 
East. As for missiles: Between now and 
1963, we will have 130 Atlas 6,000-mile- 
range missiles, 140 Titans for a total of 270 
long-range missiles on hardened missile 
pads; (2) 128 Polaris missiles with range 
capability (aboard a nuclear-powered sub) 
of an ICBM; (3) 120 medium-range mis- 
siles, Jupiter and Thor, based in range of 
key Soviet targets. Minimum total of 
these missiles is 518, any one of which 15 
capable of destroying an entire Russian city: 
In contrast, by 1963 Russia is expected to 
have 300 long-range missiles capable of hit- 
ting U.S. targets. 

The civil rights debate in the House has 
ended and the bill passed. Now it goes to 
the Senate for adoption and/or change. 
Amendments offered by southern members 
in the House were all defeated finally, % 
though southern sponsorship were enough 
to kill any change suggested. Some de- 
feats included moves to: (1) Limit Federal 
court appointment of referees to elections 
involving Federal officials; (2) add a qualifi- 
cation that referees be learned in State an 
Federal election laws; (3) Delete provision 
for ex parte hearing of applicants by vot- 
ing referees; (4) Retain State control over 
State election records. : 

The most unreasonable defeat to the 
southerners was the rejection of a “freedo™ 
of speech” amendment which would remove 
the words “or by any threatening letter cr 
communication” from the bill. Here we 
admittedly legislating in a field where Con- 
gress “shall pass no law.“ True, this is 8 
controversy Over word definition, even legal 
grammar (anyone know the difference be- 
tween “attempts” and “willfully endeav- 
ors”?), but the emotional civil rights debate 
is a dangerous atmosphere for argument. 
Just one unresolved doubt as to jeopardizing 
free speech is dangerous. Amendments 
ruled out of order included: (1) Poll tax 
abolition; and (2) extending penalties for 
obstructing court orders to cover all areas. 
not just school desegregation. 


The Byelorussian Story: A Spirit That 
Cannot Die $ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr, IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, March 25 
was the anniversary of that momentous 
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day in 1918 when a nation enslaved for 

Centuries proclaimed independence for 

its people and established the Byelorus- 
Democratic Republic. 

Centuries of suppression by czarist 
Russia had failed, it was clear on that 
day, to plunder the ethnic and national 
ideals of those people. The new im- 
Perialistic regime of the Russian Com- 
Munists, relentlessly trod over the Byelo- 
Tussians just 3 years later, and once 
again subjugated them to dictatorial 
Suppression. 

What has taken place since then illus- 

tes to the world that the Byelorus- 
sian hope of liberty and independence, 
Whetted 42 years ago for just a brief 
Span, is undying. Soviet Russia has 
been unable with its dictatorial forces 
and subtle propaganda to rob Byelorus- 

of its ideologies, language, culture, 
and hope for freedom. 

In saluting this dauntless people to- 
day, we express hope that the time will 
Not be long in coming when they will 
agam enjoy the freedom which is their 
National destiny. 


Ydigoras Governs on the Run 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


5 Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I have 
Oted an excellent article on Guate- 
Mala's dynamic President Miguel Ydi- 
2 which I feel should be called to 
e attention of the House. This ar- 
N le appeared in the Washington Daily 
ews of March 24, 1960, written by Vir- 
Prewett. It follows: 
Yorcoras GOVERNS on THE RUN 
(By Virginia Prewett) 
Guatemata Crry—Guatemala’s President 
Castel ¥digoras Fuentes, actively pushing 
tral Americanism to answer commu- 
govers thrusts from Cuba, has a technique of 
Pr nment newer than Castro's. 
biss emier Castro, young, disorganized, rab- 


mane by television. President Ydigoras, 


Gu: Te, experienced, travels by motorcade to 


Watemala’s remote corners weekly, while 
Uy capital affairs. by two-way radio. 
SHUNS SHOW 
ieee these trips, Guatemala’s president 
Rover. precedent and protocol in taking 
ital ent to a people long ignored by cap- 
hat} ques playing bldodstained games with 
tus nal power. Pointedly, Sr. Ydigoras re- 
Breaiaee Occupy the opulent bullet-scarred 
Ubice ential palace built by dictator Jorge 


patembers of his cabinet usually accom- 
y the “mobile government.” President 
to coras even summons foreign ambassadors 
t Present their credentials in backland 
Fra Guatemala City, 5,000 people may con- 
Country Party which will influence the 
ite try's 4 million, General Ydigoras’ tours 
vin politically activating a large inert pro- 
tween middle-class and peasantry lying be- 
Gus the numerous compactly-organized 
self mala City parties and the very large 
tig Sufficient Indian population that plays 
active role in national affairs, 
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Nowadays President Ydigoras is credited 
with wizardry for the strength he has de- 
veloped in this sector. But inquiry reveals 
he was already known throughout Guate- 
mala. 

BASQUE 

As a roadbuilding Army engineer, Miguel 
Ydigoras Fuentes became a general and cab- 
inet minister under Dictator Ubico. Of 
Basque descent, humanitarian, tireless and 
nonconforming, he formed such wide pro- 
vincial friendships that even Ubico came to 
fear him. 

When the dictatorship disintegrated, he 
was one of the generals who guaranteed elec- 
tions. Leftish President Juan Jose Arevelo 
won, and promptly sent him as ambassador 
to London, a polite form of exile. 

General Ydigoras was exiled in fact during 
the Red-infiltrated Arbenz regime. After 
Arbenz’ overthrow, he became President 
Carlos Castillo Armas’ ambassador to Co- 
lombia. 

As president, he invited all but the top 
leaders of exiled leftists to come home, 
though it meant political struggle. In his 
first 2 years he gambled on his country sup- 
port—distributing land, building schools and 
roads—and he won. Today he is drawing 
more and more moderate liberals and mod- 
erate conservatives into his following from 
the capital's fragmented parties. 

President Ydigoras’ administration is char- 
acterized by political wisdom and courage, 
It takes both nowadays for a Central Ameri- 
can leader to support the United States 
openly while allowing the extremes of right 
and left to agitate freely against him. 


Just What’s Going on in the Federal 


Power Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, another 
cavity is becoming visible in the hound's 
tooth. 

The revelation over the weekend that 
the Federal Power Commission has re- 
versed its position and may give a $15,- 
660,000 plum to a gas transmission firm 
after personal calls from an attorney 
who was not even the lawyer of record 
in the case is shocking indeed. 

I believe that the events and disclo- 
sures of the past few days are the strong- 
est possiblé arguments for the passage 
of my resolution, House Resolution 474, 
which directs the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee to conduct imme- 
diate inquiry into the affairs, procedures, 
and policies of the FPC. 

Or, if the Commerce Committee is al- 
ready too overburdened with investiga- 
tory hearings to schedule the needed 
investigation at once, may I suggest that 
it be directed to the Government Opera- 
tions Committee, and that this com- 
mittee be empowered to conduct a full- 
dress investigation. 

An investigation is needed, and it is 
needed now. 

We cannot help but be disturbed by 
the facts that the Federal Power Com- 
mission has, in effect, set the stage for 
a whopping 7-percent return for the firm 
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represented by these visits from this 
lawyer, and that the same attorney’s 
connection with the firm is so nebulous 
that the FPC itself could not allow his 
employer to pass his $60,000 fee in an- 
other case on to the consumer. 

I hardly need point out that utility 
stockholders are singularly free of the 
risks which characterize the operations 
of other, more competitive corporations. 
In view of this fact, it is really incredible 
that a 7-percent return could be justified 
by a Federal regulatory agency. 

But this is just what the FPC—after 
secret visits from a lawyer mysteriously 
associated with the case—appears to be 
agreeing to do. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not need to tell you 
who winds up the ultimate loser in this 
hopeless confusion of overlapping, tem- 
porary—and often unjust—rate in- 
creases. It is the public. 

The public deserves protection from 7- 
percent earnings by any public utility. 
The public deserves absolute assurance 
that regulatory bodies are not being in- 
fluenced by cloak-and-dagger phone 
calls and visits. 

Most of all the public deserves a Fed- 
eral Power Commission whose primary 
purpose is to protect and defend their 
interests, not the interests of the gas 
producers and transmission companies. 


Twentieth Anniversary of Massacre of the 
Katyn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an appeal from the Anti-Com- 
munist Confederation of Polish Free- 
dom Fighters in the U.S.A. of Salem, 
Mass., which warrants the serious con- 
sideration of every Member of the Con- 
gress: 

AN APPEAL MADE ON THE 20TH ANNIVERSARY 

OF THE TERRIBLE MASSACRE OF THE KATYN 


The long forgotten event of the masscre 
at Katyn again revives as a warning to the 
free nations on its 20th anniversary. This 
occasion is a reminder of the moment when 
the Communists with cruelty tortured the 
innocent officers of Poland making them 
victims of Communistic oppression. 

Katyn—a word piercing one with horror, 
calling forth revenge from on high on those 
who so unmercifully tortured and murdered 
11,000 Polish officers in the forest of Katyn. 
This action calls upon the conscience of the 
people of the entire world for a just tri- 
bunal and sentence upon those who ful- 
filled the command of the Ribbentrop- 
Molotov Pact. 

Today when the break between the East 
and West is being felt, a moment when the 
world is being divided into two enemy 
camps, and when during these days we com- 
memorate the 20th anniversary of this cruel 
action, that a feeling of sympathy and 
warning reminds the world again of the un- 
merciful and man slaughter committed by 
the Nero of the 20th century, who under 
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the name of Khrushchev prepares for the 
world nothing else but enslavement. 

It was in the spring of 1940, that the 
Communists have put to death 11,000 officers, 
the most faithful sons of Poland, thus com- 
mitting a brutal massive murder. This 
premediated plan was carried out by the 
Communists in order to deprive the Polish 
Nation of its most faithful sons, trying to 
bring upon Poland a complete ruin. 

If today, we are in thought returning to 
this crucial moment and sending forth an 
appeal to the highest political authorities in 
this country. it is for no other reason but 
to remind and warn against the grave dan- 
ger of communism. 

What befell Poland 20 years ago, tomor- 
row may endanger, America if it does not 
enter upon a path of strength and action. 
We must put aside all patient waiting and 
expectation cf a better tomorrow, and break 
all relationship and contact with commu- 
nism, with its lies, perversities, unfaithful- 
ness and fraudulence. 

The West, and among them America 
should not fear Russia but from the present 
polltical-military defensive change to & de- 
termined offensive. A long relation and 
hope in a better tomorrow brings about a 
feeling of drowsiness and neglect in the 
vigilance of the democratic powers. This 
feeling and expectation does not help the 
enslaved nations but on the other hand 
makes the situation worse. The Soviets of 
today are not afraid of the military strength 
of the West but they fear the democratic 
ideology and its advanced cultural and eco- 
nomic status. 

America is not permitted to believe in 
Soviet tales of a simultaneous coexistence 
because the bloody communistic scoundrels 
dream only of it to benefit and freely dis- 
pute with the enslaved nations, thus show- 
ing the West what they are capable of doing. 
America must not believe in their disarma- 
ment proposals for the Communists have 
never been more oppressive, aggressive, more 
active and unstable than they are today. 
We cannot think in terms of peace with 
the Communists, until they return to the 
enslaved nations behind the Iron Curtain 
the long-desired freedom and until these so- 
called Communists are ready to undo the 
damage they have inflicted bringing restitu- 
tion for their injustices. The men of the 
West on the other hand should be alert 
while shaking the bloody hand of Khru- 
shchey and smiling to the aggressive com- 
munistic ruler. 

America, guarding the greatest good which 
is the peace of the world, must also take 
under consideration the good of the other 
nations, especially their freedom. Freedom 
for all nations must be our goal. During 
this conference of appeasement we must re- 
main unfaithful to our suffering brethren. 

When a few years ago, in the Congress of 
the United States a motion was made in 
regard to Katyn and a hearing of facts de- 
manded, unveiling the terrible massacre of 
11,000 Polish officers, the people were terri- 
fied and many Americans were greatly dis- 
turbed and sympathetic. Today the mere 
idea of the tragedy that befell the Polish 
Nation simply stupefies and terrifies the peo- 
ple. The thought of it is nothing more 
than a remorse of conscience which the 
Americans are trying to deaden within 
themselves. But it is this fact of forgetting 
that we are not capable of doing. 

At present more than ever we must think 
of our enslaved brethren. We must sup- 
port them with our good will, prayer and 
protests. In this way, we will enable the 
suffering nations to hold high the torch of 
freedom, which must not die out. Thus 
helping them to bear patiently the pain and 
torture of the loss of freedom. 

We cherish our freedom and believe that 
a nation loving its freedom cannot die or 
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perish. We also believe that the will to live 
cannot be destroyed by oppression and 
aggression but all rulers of this oppressive 
regime will sooner or later perish and peace 
and freedom will again triumph. 

For years, we witness one young country 
after another obtaining their independence, 
such is the feeling of the oppresscd always 
yearning and looking forward to the day 
when their goal, namely, freedom, shall be 
obtained. This feeling is reenacted from 
all countries beginning with the European 
nations and extending to the bamboo na- 
tions of the Far East. The day will cer- 
tainly come and perhaps sooner than we 
realize. Let us hope that when it really 
dawns, the great America will be an active 
member of this action. It is to you, hon- 
orables, men of America, its leaders and 
rulers that we appeal in the name of the en- 
slaved nations. Our anticommunistic or- 
ganization, the Confederation of Polish 
Freedom Fighters in U.S.A, on this 20th 
anniversary appeals to you, Let not our 
voice be futile in its appeal but let it sound 
like a bell calling forth for the freedom of 
the enslaved nations. 

Twenty years ago in the Katyn Forests 
the bloody hand of communism destroyed 
and murdered the flowery youth of the 
Polish Army. There was performed a 
tragedy not only for Poland but for many 
more nations of the world. For here the 
destructive communistic machinery put a 
stop to the birth of a United Nations. The 
Polish soldiers and officers murdered in the 
forests of Katyn were acknowledged by the 
world as heroes of the Polish nation and of 
the entire free world. 

They were the first executed hostages of 
the captive nations. 

Therefore we the people of Poland de- 
mand today not only the punishment of 
those found guilty of the murder but in 
the first place we demand that a break be 
made with all conferences to be held with 
Khrushchev and communism, 

America has been and should continue to 
be a defender and guardian of peace not 
only within its bounds, but mainly the 
peace and freedom of the enslaved nations. 

Jozer MLOT-MROZ, 
President. 

JOZEF PAZDZIORNY, 
Vice President, 


Multiple-Use of Our National Forests 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in my remarks an editorial from 
the Monte Vista (Colo.) Journal, on the 
importance of giving statutory recogni- 
tion to the multiple-use objectives of our 
national forests. I am sure each Mem- 
ber of the House will enjoy reading this 
fine editorial on the multiple-use man- 
agement of our national forests. The 
editorial follows: 

We Must Keer OUR FORESTS INTACT 

This week in Washington a subcommittee 
of the House is holding hearings on a bill 
that would spell out statutory recognition 
of the multimple-use obpectives of the na- 
tional forests. With the growing value of 
national forest resources, their accelerated 
use and increased accessibility, pressure for 
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single use of specific national forest areas 
are growing tremendously. 

II. R. 10465, along with several companion 
bills introduced by Members of Congress. 
would authorize and direct that our na- 
tional forests be managed under principles 
of multiple use and to produce a sustained 
yield of products and services, and for other 
purposes. Passage of the measure will 
simply mean that our national forests shall 
be administered for outdoor recreation. 
range, timber, watershed and wildlife and 
fish purposes by the Forest Service, 

It is no secret that the Department of 
Interior's National Park Service has cast 
loving eyes on some choice areas of our na- 
tional forests. They want these areas for 
single purpose management—recreation. 
Special. or single purpose management of 
our national forests is a luxury the people 
of this nation can ill afford in the face of 
increasing needs. 

Our national forests now possess the in- 
herent capability to produce trees for lum- 
ber and wood fiber, forage for livestock and 
wildlife, suitable environments for outdoor 
recreation, water for domestic and irrigation 
use and minerals for industry, Today there 
is insufficient national forest land in the 
United States to meet current demand for 
these products should they be administered 
on a single purpose basis. And at our popu- 
lation growth trend the demand on our for- 
ests will probably increase tenfold in the 
next decade, 

Natural resources on the national forests 
are intermingled. Frequently several re- 
sources overlap on an individual acre. A 
specific area of land may grow trees, grass. 
and shrubs, producing many opportunities 
for many different kinds of use. Space 
upon which to grow renewable resources 18 
limited and will continue to shrink. So it 
stands to reason that every acre must be 
made to contribute somewhere near its opti- 
mum capability. This means that all uses 
and resources must share the land to the 
fullest extent possible. 

Multiple-use ment as practiced by 
the Forest Service contemplates several dif- 
ferent kinds of uses, sharing the land to- 
gether in combination and harmony. Multi- 
ple-use plans are designed to achieve a re- 
sultant benefit to people which in total 18 
greater than had the uses been exclusive, 
uncoordinated, and uncombined. 

Multiple use, as a concept of land man- 
agement, was first adopted by the Forest 
Service in 1891. As a policy it has been 
actively pursued and tested well over 
years. It is only short of a miracle the 
policy has survived the vagaries and uncer- 
tainties of changing administrations and 
special interest pressures. The measure now 
before Congress will give this time-tested 
policy the stature of legislative recognition 
and support. 2 

Multiple- use management, as contrasted 
with primary purpose of preservationist 
management, is a dynamic program designed 
to use the renewable natural resources on & 
sustained yield basis, not unlike farming. 
Forest cover promotes favorable watershed 
conditions which reduce floods and permit 
regular flow of water. Regulated timber 
harvest can and has increased water yield 
from forest lands as high as 30 percent. 

Multiple use is not a passive task of sup“ 
ply avoiding conflicts between national for- 
est activities and uses. It considers the chal- 
lenging concept of making more uses avall- 
able to the public. Properly located roads to 
timber sale areas open up new country to 
the hunter, fisherman, and camper. Access 
permits better harvest of excessive big 
game population. New camping areas are 
available for all. 

Our national forests have long been ad- 
ministered under the policy of multiple use 
and sustained yield. Let's keep it that way- 
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Friedrick an Outstanding Appointment to 
the Board of Regents of the Universiy 
of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Ja- 
Cob F. Friedrick, a Milwaukee labor lead- 
er, was appointed a few days ago, by Gov. 
Gaylord Nelson, to the board of regents 
of the University of Wisconsin. 

Mr, Friedrick is a fine example of what 
is right about the American labor move- 
Ment. In a lifetime of service to the 
Working people of Milwaukee, Jake Fried- 
Tick has not only fought for honest, re- 
Sponsible unionism, but he has also dis- 

shed himself in many long hours of 
Unpaid-time work for Milwaukee’s com- 
Munity needs, in positions of heavy im- 
bortance and responsibility. 

In an era in which the vast majority of 
Union officials throughout our country 
are honest, conscientious, hard-working 
Men, it is good to see this ability recog- 

and put to even greater public 
Service as Governor Nelson has done in 
appointing Friedrick. 

The tiny proportion of racketeers and 
Sp in organized labor catch the 
Canines and proper public indignation. 
Fertan the solid contributions of the 

ake 3 be organized labor de- 
serve, an 0 receive, far greater 
recognition. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that an editorial hailing the Fried- 
Tick appointment, published in the 
Sane ie = the Madison (Wis.) 

es. printed in the A 
Dendix of the RECORD. z 
re being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
J. F. FRIEDRICK—AN EXCELLENT CHOICE FOR 
Boarp OF REGENTS 
p Governor Nelson’s appointment of Jacob 
Friedrick of Milwaukee to the university 
be of regents will have the hearty ap- 
of val of all those interested in the welfare 


the university and the future of education 
in this State. 


é Jake” Friedrick has long been an example 
90 Outstanding labor statemanship in Wis- 
teit and a man who has concerned him- 
lems oughout his adult life with the prob- 
00 of education. His main interest, of 
tian , has been in the field of labor educa- 
n where he has worked for so many years 
th such distinction. 
400 university itself recognized this 5 years 
d when it conferred on him an honorary 
eo of laws degree—the first labor leader 
so honored in this State. 
Friedrick’s training in labor came in an 
iho labor leaders were more concerned 
sh gape general welfare than with the 
e of labor itself, as so many lal 
leaders are today. TE 
8 Philosophy was developed in associa- 
With such labor leaders of the past as 
the, Ohl, Frank Webber, Jack Handley, and 
tht Ane who brought high social ideals 
the Wisconsin labor movement, 
in Roush those ideals have been weakened 
ore recent years, Friedrick has yielded 
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none of the principles with which he was 
inspired in his early training. 

He has a long record of public spirited 
contributions to the progress of Milwaukee 
and the State and has won the respect of all 
those with whom he has come in contact in 
his many public activities. 

It has been a long time since organized 
labor has been represented on the board of 
regents. Over the past 20 years the empha- 
sis has been on big business representatives. 

But Friedrick will not be a voice for labor 
alone. He has shown in the past that he 
looks beyond narrow group interests and he 
will continue to do so. 

It would be hard to find a more worthy 
representative of labor. It would be equally 
hard to find one who will work more de- 
yotedly for the welfare of education gener- 
ally. 


Admiral Session’s Views on Countering 
the Soviet Threat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
rent issue of the Naval Reserve Associa- 
tion News carries the following summary 
of the Soviet military threat and recom- 
mendations to counter it advanced by 
Rear Adm. William A. Sessions, U.S. 
Naval Reserve, retired: 

Russia imposes the threefold threat of 
nuclear, general, and limited war. She has 
a spectacular land mass, has surrounded 
herself with satellite states she dominates, 
She has brought nuclear capability into bal- 
ance, probably has excelled in missiles; has 
a first class air force with periphery bases 
for striking all European and Asiatic nations; 
has built a new fleet second numerically only 
to ours. 

In case of nuclear war our defenses are 
massive retaliation. ‘This presupposes a 
“Pearl Harbor” and if her missiles are as good 
as supposed our fixed bases are sitting ducks. 

We would accomplish this massive retalia- 
tion by planes airborne at time of attack 
(they couldn't return if their bases were de- 
stroyed); land based guided missiles; 
movable bases—carriers; seaborne guided 
missiles—Polaris—which might be delivered 
through polar ice. 

But such action is a stalemate, therefore 
the probabilities become general or limited 
war. 

General war presupposes & long drawn out 
affair with ‘heavy damage and loss, both 
civilian and military, on both sides, 

With our allies we have forces (we hope) 
to provide uncontested landing places and 
to hold and inflict damage on the enemy 
until reenforcements arrived but large 
ground forces would have to be moved to 
combat theaters, munitioned, clothed, and 
fed; air and missile bases must be built, 
supplied, close by; we must deny the enemy 
access to the sealanes with fast carrier at- 
tack forces. The Navy now has 11 such car- 
riers in commission, about one-half of World 
War 2 vintage with flight decks too short 
for modern planes—which we don’t have 
enough of anyway. 

One transport sunk can cause greater loss 
than major battles, with no enemy casualties 
to offset it; sunken ships also can ground 
planes. The active Navy has about 900 ships 
of all types; only 20 percent of our escort ves- 
sels are modern, equipped with up-to-date 
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detection gear; there are plenty in the moth- 
ball fleet if we can rely on the enemy using 
only World War II subs, which I don't think 
we can. 

She has over 400 modern, highspeed (over 
20 knots) submarines, some with guided 
missile capability, all with modern effective 

oes. To combat them we have a few 
Hunter Killer groups of old carriers, with 
overage escort vessels. Finally, the threat of 
airborne nuclear attack at sea requires 
greater dispersal of our ships, which, in turn, 
requires more escorts around the periphery 
with longer submarine detection range. 

Limited war hasn't and probably won't 
stop. For this we have four fleets ready in 
potential trouble spots, with marine forces 
well equipped with World War II weapons. 
They only have token amounts of the equip- 
ment their new landing force techniques re- 
quire—two combination transports, helicop- 
ter, and plane close support ships converted 
from old carriers. After nearly 20 years’ 
service, hulls and machinery are wearing 
out. 

The German single chief of staff with al- 
most unlimited power fought two wars and 
lost both. This concept, often proposed and 
always rejected, is rearing its ugly head 
again. All chiefs of staff select their own 
staffs of people who hold their own views, 
thus with this system we would lose the 
benefits of hearing all sides to the question. 

We need opposition to the single chief of 
staff concept; modern carrier-seagoing land- 
ing field with the right planes to use it; 
more Polaris submarines and ships; modern 
antisubmarine vessels and equipment; large 
copters, modern equipment, modern ships 
for the Marine Corps. 


The same issue of the NRA News also 
carries the following discussion of rela- 
tive merits of submarine-based and 
land-based deterrent ballistic missiles: 

The Air Force wants to keep 25 percent 
of SAC aircraft aloft at all times; place mis- 
siles in hardened, underground sites; put 
others on railroad cars; develop fully the 
B-70 manned bomber system. 

The B-70's, with all the weaknesses of 
present bombers, could not get their first 
wing in operation until 1965 or 1966 at a 
cost of over $11 billion. According to our 
intelligence Russia won't have the ICBM’s 
to require keeping planes up for 2 or per- 
haps 3 years. That's when we should keep 
a portion of SAC airborne rather than waste 
money, wear out planes and crews now. 

And why do they want the other three 
points? Because it’s said 300 missiles could 
wipe out our SAC bases in 30 minutes; be- 
cause they need mobility since their sites 
are well known. And, we add, because 
devastating attack on these sites would de- 
stroy untold American lives and property 
right here in the United States. 

Let's get our deterrent retaliatory power 
to sea in Polaris submarines—away from 
the United States and our people, where it 
is always hidden, alert, moving, invulnerable 
to pretargeted attack, where attack on one 
would alert all others. 

Two missile subs will be operational this 
year, nine have been authorized so far, 
three more are in the fiscal budget now be- 
fore the Congress. A Polaris sub can fire 
at the rate of one a minute—each sub 
carries 16 missiles with a complement of 
about 100 officers and men. It takes 700 
Air Force Personnel to man a 10 -missile 
ICBM site—70 men per missile as against 
just over 6 for Polaris. And the sub’s abil- 
ity to evade attack obviates the necessity 
for hair trigger decisions on whether or not 
to launch our retaliatory missiles—a de- 
cision which could be wrong, yet could de- 
stroy civilization. 

What is the cost of Polaris? James Elliot, 
writing in the Norfolk-Ledger Star, states 
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that the first Polaris was fired only 3 years 
ago and to date only $2,742,648,000 has been 
appropriated for the entire program includ- 
ing the submarines. He further states that 
out of 49 shots with the Polaris, it has been 
successful 33 times, partly successful 14 
times and unsuccessful only twice. The last 
10 shots have all been without one single 
unsuccessful firing and the last 3 had 
the inertial guidance system installed and 
operating, 


Tax Regulation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HALE BOGGS 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 
Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorials: 
[From the Fairfield 8 Ledger, Mar. 4, 
1 


Is Tuts WHat WE'VE Been ASKING For? 


There was a time when every American 
could exercise his right to speak in his own 
behalf to his Congressman. He still has the 
right but limitations have been put upon 
him which should alert him to the fact that 
Government which he thought was his serv- 
ant is becoming his master. 

As we've abandoned our individual re- 
sponsibilities and asked Government to take 
over we asked for what we are getting. It 
now becomes apparent that Government can- 
not do for you without doing to you. 

A case in point is a recent regulation of the 
Internal Revenue Department that expendi- 
tures for lobbying purposes cannot be per- 
mitted as a business expense if done “for the 
promotion or defeat of legislation, for polit- 
ical campaign purposes, including the sup- 
port or opposition to any candidate 
or for carrying propaganda relating to any 
of the foregoing purposes.” 

In the past it has been a recognized right 
to petition Congress and it has been generally 
recognized that Con need to know 
what their constituents like or don't like, 

You are still free to tell them but you are 
not free to spend any money In doing so and 
charging it to business expense, The In- 
ternal Revenue Department will crack down 
on you under a regulation which has come 
to have the force of law under the mandate 
we've given Government to do all things 
for us. 

If somebody wants to spend the country 
into bankruptcy, if somebody proposes to tax 
a business out of existence, if somebody pro- 
poses to outlaw a labor union the parties 
against whom legislation is proposed are now 
told they can't publish their grievances and 
permit the Government to pick up a part of 
the tab by way of deductions on tax returns. 

The proponents of big Government will not 
be alarmed about this, For those who may 
be alarmed there is something they can do. 
They can write a letter to thelr Congress- 
man asking him to support a couple of bills 
which will restore their right of petition 
without a tax penalty. 

But watch it. Tou must pay for the post- 
age stamp with your own money. You must 
not (if you are in business of any kind) pick 
it up from the stamps you bought for busi- 
ness purposes. Bib Brother on the Potomac is 
watching you. 

If you have to go to the post office to buy 
the stamp you are lucky. It will give you 
a little time to ask yourself the question 18 
this what I've been asking for?“ 
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[From the Sioux Falls Argus-Leader, 
Mar. 23, 1960] 
THROTTLING OPINION BY TAX REGULATION 
US. Representative Hate Bos of Louisi- 
ana has asked Congress to support his bill to 


permit tax deduction of certain expenditures 


for legislative purposes, including advertis- 
Ing expenditures. ; 

His bill would insert in the Internal Rey- 
enue Code on tax deductions for “ordinary 
and necessary“ business expenses this short 
paragraph: 

“Expenses lawfully incurred in supporting 
or opposing or otherwise influencing legisla- 
tion in the Congress or in a State's legisla- 
ture or in the legislative body of a county 
or other local governmental agencies or in 
submission of proposed legislation to the 
voters, shall be allowed as proper deductions 
from gross income.” 

A new regulation of the Internal Revenue 
Service provides that expenditures related to 
a business or the production of income are 
nonallowable for tax purposes-if used for 
lobbying, propaganda, or advertising in con- 
nection with legislation or candidates. The 
Internal Revenue Service issued this regula- 
tion last December 29. 

The regulation is not fair. It prevents a 
public utility, for instance, from presenting 
its side of the power question in advertise- 
ments as a deductible business expense. It 
telis every business that it cannot spend 
money to tell its side of the story at Pierre 
or Washington and deduct it as a business 
expense. It very likely may prevent tax de- 
ductions of such expenditures related to a 
business, or payments to a union organiza- 
tion or business association. 

The regulation would make suspect as 
“propaganda” any advertisement or similar 
expression of views which an Internal Rev- 
enue agent may decide is in some way con- 
nected with the promotion or defeat of 
legislation. Why should the Internal Reve- 
nue Service or anyone else become judge and 
censor of opinion? 

At the same time the regulation takes no 
cognizance of the biggest lobby in the world: 
the Washington bureaucracy. This bureauc- 
tacy is supported by the taxpayer’s money. 
The Washington bureaucrats lobby their 
pet projects on the taxpayers’ time and 
money. There is no Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice regulation holding them back. 

It has always been a part of the American 
way to let each side have its say. To inter- 
fere with that expression of opinion by in- 
creased taxation is not in keeping with our 
ideals. Why interfere with a business, a 
labor union, or anyone else who wants to 
protect his own interest by lobbying or 
advertising? 

Our country and our economic system 
have become great because its citizens have 
been able to exert influence on legislation 
and the conduct of affairs by the Govern- 
ment. If a citizen doesn't like the law or 
the legislators, he has the chance to change 
them. 

There are abuses in lobbying. Too often 
legislators hear only one side of a story— 
from the side that can afford to present it. 
There is no lobby for the common people in 
Pierre or Washington. The legislators are 
their representatives. Our system requires 
that we depend upon their good judgment 
to look after the people, even if they aren't 
present at committee hearings or in the lob- 
bles of the Capitol. It is not up to the In- 
ternal Revenue Service to attempt any 
changes in the lobbying system. 

Legislators cannot operate in a vacuum. 
To say that they should be insulated from the 
ideas of business, labor, or anyone else un- 
dercuts the American way. 

Congress should pass Representative 
Bodd's bill. If it does, it will take the Goy- 
ernment’s nose out of at least one place 
where it doesn’t belong. 
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Sympathy for Secretary Seaton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following press re- 
lease and a letter which I wrote to Sec- 
retary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton on 
March 25, 1960. The Al Sarena mine is 
in my congressional district. 

The March 23, 1960, meeting of Texas oil 
millionaire H. L. Hunt, Secretary of the In- 
terior Seaton, House Minority Leader 
CHaRrLES HaLteck, Republican, Indiana, and 
Senate Minority Leader Evererr M. DIRESEN, 
Republican, Illinois, as reported by a wire 
service in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, drew a letter of condolence from 
Representative CHARLES O. Porter, Democrat, 
Oregon. 

In his letter to Secretary Seaton PORTER 
said he sympathized with him and added 
“may Heaven protect you from your friends.” 
The meeting followed the Interlor Depart- 
ment's recent rejection of fye bids for oll 
and gas leases thet Hunt made on 25,000 
acres in the Outer Continental Sheif of 
Louisiana. The Department said the bids 
were too low. 

The usual appeal to such a decision is 
through the Bureau of Land Management. 
Hunt filed a notice that he would appeal 
directly to the head of the Department. Re- 
portediy this would be the first such direct 
appeal made under the circumstances, 

Representative Ponrrr’s letter sympa- 
thized with Seaton's predicament and com- 
mended him for being unavailable for com- 
ment and suggested he remain forever un- 
available for comment on the interview. 
Porter suggested Seaton have a private chat 
with his Republican friends on the Hill and 
advise them “Fellows,” I'd say, “lay off. I 
don't care if it is an election year. This busi- 
ness of your squiring a litigant into my priv- 
ate office is embarrassing and even more 80 
when you leave him there with me as though 
we were a couple of reluctant lovebirds.” 

The Oregon Congressman told Seaton “I 
feel sure that you did nothing improper. I 
remember appreciatively your attitude on 
Al Sarena.” (On an unusual appeal to then- 
Secretary McKay the lower departments were 
reversed and title to valuable timber was 
given to private parties having mining 
claims, Later Secretary Seaton said no such 
special appeals would be allowed in the 
future.) 

Porter recommended that Hunt's attempt 
to appeal be rejected and that usual pro- 
cedure be followed. Porren sent copies of his 
letter to Senator James E. Murray, Demo- 
crat, Montana, chairman of the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, and 
Representative Warne N. ASPINALL, Demo- 
crat, Colorado, chairman of the House In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee. 

The full text of Representative’s PORTER'S 
letter to Secretary Seaton follows: 

MarcH 25, 1960. 
Hon. Frep A. Seaton, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, Secrerary: This is a letter of 
condolence. You remember the old saying, 
“I can take care of my enemies but Heaven 
protect me from my friends.” If you have 
enemies, I don’t know of them. The friends 
to whom I refer are my distinguished col- 
leagues, the affable and obliging minority 
leaders of the House and Senate, Representa- 
tive Hatteck and Senator DRESEN. 
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You probably saw the United Press Inter- 
National story in yesterday's Washington 
Post: Texas oil milliondire H. L. Hunt, aç- 
companied by the top Republicans in Con- 
Gress, called yesterday on Secretary of the 
Interior Fred A. Seaton.” The top Republi- 
Cans were, of course, HALLECK and DIRKSEN. 

Your friends said the meeting was “noth- 

of any consequence—just a personal call 
On the Secretary” and “just a casual thing, 
Only a pleasantry." Busy as they are, they 
Would have probably done the same thing 
for any big contributor to the Republican 
Party, 

Tycoon Hunt himself said the meeting was 
a “routine matter on which I will not make 
any disclosure at present.” He added that 

e was an old acquaintance and I am an 

er of his.“ You, the story noted, were 
not available for comment. 

In sympathizing with you I’ve tried to 
figure out just what you could say under 
these circumstances: “Yes, I know Mr. Hunt. 
Yes, he was brought to my office by Repre- 
Sentative Haturck and Seantor DmxsEN 
Whose good opinions I cherish. Yes, Mr. Hunt 

&ppealed Interior's rejection of his bids 

or certain oil and gas leases and he is ap- 
g directly to me, bypassing the Bureau 

Of Land Management. Yes, this has never 
n done before. Yes, they were with me 40 
Minutes, then Dxszx and HALLECK left and 
Hunt was with me for another 25 minutes.” 

So far, so good. But then what? Do you 
say, “No, I made no deal with him. No, we 
didn't discuss his appeal.” I feel sure that 
you did nothing improper. I remember ap- 

tively your attitude on Al Sarena, Oil 

and some of your predecessors (for example, 

Teapot Dome) did mix, with scandalous rep- 
ons, 

40 T were you, I think I would remain 

Orever unavailable for comment on this in- 

ew. I would, however, have a private 

With my Republican friends on the 

“Fellows,” I'd say, “lay off. I don't 
Care If it is an election year. This business 
of your squiring a litigant into my private 
Office is embarrassing and even more so when. 
Jou leave him there with me as though we 
Were a couple of reluctant lovebirds.” 

It may be that the Post story is incom- 
Plete in some respects. Perhaps you had ar- 
ranged for Bureau of Land Management offi- 
Clals to be present throughout the conference 
Although I'm not sure your friends would 
have liked that. It would have seemed un- 
friendly for a “personal call“ that was a 

Casual thing“ and “only a pleasantry.” 

8 sympathize with you. I have confidence 
your integrity and in the integrity, al- 
though not the judgment, of Representative 
and Senator DRESEN. It is my hope 

that Mr. Hunt's appeal directly to you will 
routed back to the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement for disposition in ths usual manner 
teem the usual safeguards for both the pub- 
and the private interests involved. And 
May Heaven protect you from your friends, 

With best wishes. 
Sincerely, 


chat 
Hill. 


CHARLES O. Porter, 
Member of Congress. 


AFL-CIO Opposes H.R. 10590 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 
ka LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


my remarks in the Recor, I 
include a letter from Andrew J. Biemil- 
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ler, director, department of legislation, 
American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, in op- 
position to the President's effort to 
breach the 42-year-old 41⁄4-percent in- 
terest ceiling on long-term U.S. bonds. 

The letter follows: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 

CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 

Washington, D.C., March 25, 1960. 
Hon. THOMAS J. LANE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. LANE: On February 15, I wrote to 
you explaining why the AFL-CIO opposes 
the President's effort to breach the 42-year- 
old 414-percent interest ceiling on long-term 
US. bonds. Recently, the Committee on 
Ways and Means approved a so-called com- 
promise (H-R. 10590) which would foist an 
unnecessary and intolerable burden on 
future generations of taxpayers. 

I hope you will read the following brief 
analysis of the committee's proposal, which 
supplements our earlier statement, before 
your own decision is finally made on this 
vital issue. 

If you vote yes“ for the Ways and Means 
four-point compromise: 

(1) You will be putting your seal of ap- 
proval on unlimited Treasury power to buy 
in old unmatured low-interest rate bonds 
and to swap for them new bonds that can 
yield, and in certain cases will yield, inter- 
est rates in excess of the statutory ceiling of 
4% cent. 

Per example, on March 11, 1960, a 2% per- 
cent bond maturing in 1961 sold at 96 and 
yielded 4.42 percent. This bond could be 
exchanged for a new one extending the ma- 
turity perhaps 7 or 8 years and yielding rates 
of interest higher than the original 24% per- 
cent coupon rate. The new yield rate can 
go to an unlimited level as long as the new 
bond does not carry a coupon rate in excess 


of the statutory ceiling of 4% percent. This 


process will aid the owner of the bond who 
bought at par and is still getting only the 
2% percent coupon rate and not the yield 
rate of 4.42 percent to receive a higher rate 
of interest. While the new bond will enable 
the bond owner to get a higher rate of inter- 
est, it will result in higher interest costs to 
the Treasury for a longer period of years. 

Of course, this kind of discount selling 
will breach the historic 4½ percent ceiling 
but without the face of the bond saying so. 
Thus, the administration's objective will be 
achieved by indirection. However, this pro- 
posed: refunding operation may ultimately 
add billions more to the already fantastic 
$9.4 billion burden we are now paying in 
interest charges alone this year on the Fed- 
eral debt. 

(2) In addition, you will be voting to per- 
mit the President to issue almost $6 billion 
in bonds yearly (equal to 2 percent of the 
total debt) at any interest rate over 414 
percent he may choose. Never before has any 
President been granted the unrestricted 
power to fix interest rates which this 
“compromise” now asks Congress to approve, 

We are told that items (1) and (2) must 
be enacted to “stretch out” the Federal debt 
and to fight inflation. Yet, from 1953 until 
recently, the administration was doing very 
little to stretch out the debt during years 
when interest rates were far lower. 

To lock into the debt structure now for 
many years peak interest rates—rates that 
have already been ratcheted up by this ad- 
ministration and the Federal Reserve Board 
to a 30-year high—is hardly prudent man- 
agement of the public debt. 

Moreover, items (1) and (2) would en- 
courage a one-way direction for interest 
rates on U.S. long-term bonds—up. It is 
noteworthy that no requirement is included 
that the Treasury call in overpriced loans 
when interest rates are going down. 
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As for inflation: Since 1953, the adminis- 
tration and the Federal Reserve Board have 
had available a variety of fiscal and mone- 
tary tools with which to fight higher prices. 
However, except during the recessions of 
1954 and 1957-58, they have shown an almost 
exclusive fondness for higher interest rates 
as a price stabilizing device. Now, although 
prices have been almost stable for 2 years, 
the Treasury is demanding permission to 
raise interest rates once again in order to 
fight what is, concededly, a phantom infla- 
tion. 

Apparently, this administration opposes 
increasing the prices of everything, except 
money. 

(3 and 4) You will be voting for a 
“sweetener” calculated to entice the un- 
aware. This part of the compromise pro- 
poses interest rates higher than 414 percent 
for issues of Government obligations in- 
vested in special U.S. trust funds and for 
E and H US, eavings bonds. Of course, 
this provision would be appropriate and only 
fair if the rest of the bill is passed. How- 
ever, the Government is now paying sub- 
stantially less than 4%4 percent on its obli- 
gations owned by its trust funds, and as for 
savings bonds, only 324 percent in interest 
is currently being paid, although up to 4 
percent is permissible under existing law. 

If the administration really wants to 
stretch out the fedcral debt, it should first 
use its power to sell savings bonds at a higher 
rate and take other steps to make these 
bonds more attractive and salable. Why 
should small family savers perpetually be 
entitled to lees for lending money to their 
Government than bankers and others re- 
ceive? Furthermore, it would be much 
wiser to try to extend the long-term portion 
of the debt via greater sales of saving bonds 
and without scrapping the 414-percent in- 
terest ceiling (as proposed in items (1) and 
(2)) than to pierce the 4%4-percent ceiling 
and thus pressure all public and private in- 
terest rates yet another notch higher, as a 
consequence, 

It is the view of the AFL-CIO that the so- 
called committee compromise is actually 
abdication. Because the issue so vitally 
affects the welfare of every American, we 
urge you to strenuously oppose enactment of 
H.R. 10590. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, 
Director, Department of Legislation. 


The 42d Anniversary of Proclamation of 
Independence of Byelorussian Demo- 
cratic Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, March 
27 marks the 42d anniversary of the 
proclamation of independence of the 
Byelorussian Democratic Republic. 

More than 10 million Byelorussians 
have been so completely isolated in the 
Soviet Union and have been so firmly 
sealed off from the free world that we 
in the west seldom hear of them. Just as 
they were almost Jost in czarist Russia, 
so they seem to be today in Communist 
Soviet Russia, and one seldom hears or 
reads about them except on rare occa- 
sions. March 25 offers such an occasion, 
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for that day is their Independence Pay. 

For centuries these stouthearted peo- 
ple had suffered under the autocratic re- 
gime of Russia, but they had not given 
up hope for their eventual freedom and 
independence, Toward the end of the 
First World War when the czarist regime 
was shattered, Byelorussians felt free to 
proclaim their independence, and this 
they did on March 25, 1918. Then for 
about 2 years they worked, fought, and 
lived freely in their reconstituted Byelo- 
russian National Republic. But the new 
state, surrounded by foes, could not sur- 
vive the powerful onslaught of the Red 
Army. Early in 1921 the country was 
overrun, and then made part of the So- 
viet Union. Thus ended the free and 
independent Byelorussia, but it still sur- 
vives in the lives and memories of mil- 
lions of liberty loving Byelorussians in 
and out of their homeland, and they cele- 
brate March 25 as their national holiday, 
their Independence Day. 


Nixon to Red China? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, George 
Dixon today writes in the Washington 
Post that Vice President Nrxon is plan- 
ning a trip to Red China. According to 
Columnist Dixon, the Vice President 
thinks that such a trip would give him 
a boost politically. 

I hope that Nrxon is allowed to go 
and that Senators ENGLE and MAGNUSON 
are allowed to go too. We need more 
public attention on our relationships 
with Red China. Such attention will 
make the failure of our present “con- 
tainment by isolation” policies clear be- 
yond argument. 

It was Nrxon who, with the help of a 
Republican-dominated press and other 
Republicans, told the Nation that 
Chiang's defeat on the mainland of 
China was the fault of Acheson and 
other Democrats. This assertion would 
also become better known as an untruth 
once public attention is focused on this 
area of our foreign relations. ` 

Red China must be a part of any ef- 
fective disarmament scheme. Red 
China is the nation most likely to com- 
mit the rash act which would start world 
war III. These stark and vital facts 
make it imperative that we increase our 
communications with Red China, even 
if it seems to mean that RICHARD NIXON 
will gain a temporary political advan- 
tage. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the Dixon column: 

WASHINGTON SCENE—WILL NIXON 
Rep CHINA? 
(By George Dixon) 

Ricuarn M. Nixon built so much political 
character for himself with his trip to the 
Soviet Union he now wants to duplicate it 
with a visit to Red China. But if the Re- 
publican Vice President is the only U.S. po- 


Go To 
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litico allowed to go to Peiping the Demo- 
cratic Senator from his State, CLam ENGLE, 
is going raise unshirted hades.” 

Senator Encre will be joined in his heck- 
raising (my Nice-Nellyism) by the chair- 
man of the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, WARREN G. MaGnu- 
son. Senator EncLte and Senator MAGNU- 
SON want to visit Red China to study the 
possibilities of trade in nonstrategic mate- 
rials. They have sounded out our State De- 
partment but the soundings have produced 
only stony silence. 

The junior Senator from California and 
the senior Senator from Washington have 
been tipped off that the Red China excur- 
sion for Nixon already is in the works. Ac- 
cording to their Information, the State De- 
partment has given its nonpartisan bless- 
ing, and Secretary of State Christian A. Her- 
ter is unofficially lending his good offices to 
clear it at the other end with Red China's 
political boss, Mao Tse-tung. 

Both Macnuson and ENGLE swear that if 
the Vice President is allowed to make such 
a trip for purely political reasons and they 
are barred from a factfinding study from 
which they can derive no possible political 
advantage they will “tear the roof off.“ 

The Vice President thinks that a trip to 
Red China within the next few months 
would boost his political stock back to 
where it was after his historical quarrel with 
Nikita S. Khrushchey in a Red Russian 
kitchen. 

Mr. Nixon subscribes to the theory that if 
it worked once it can work twice and that 
if he can achieve a breakthrough into the 
forbldden country that holds one-fourth of 
the earth's people his image“ will be so gi- 
gantic he'll overshadow any stay-at-home 
Democratic opponent. 

Senator ENGLE has been making unofficial 
representations to the State Department to 
help him get cleared into Red China ever 
since last fall when he accompanied a Sen- 
ate Interstate and Foreign Commerce survey 
expedition to India, Australia, Indonesia, 
Thailand, Israel and Jordan. ‘The solon de- 
clared he could get no cooperation whatso- 
ever from the State Department although he 
explained, in both English and the language 
of diplomacy, his sole purpose was to make 
a trade study of a potentially sizable cus- 
tomer. 

Senator ENGLE told me he is maintaining 
a daily alert to see if the State Department 
is more cooperative with the Vice President. 

“If Dick Nrxon is cleared into Peiping to 
build him up politically and ‘Maggie’ (Sen- 
ator MaGNuson) and I are barred from a 
trade study that is long overdue,” said the 
colorful Californian, “I promise to really cut 
up rough.” 


I am betting on Senator ENGLE to keep his 
promise, 


Trading Jobs for Low-Wage Goods 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor, I 
include a very interesting and enlighten- 
ing report showing the effect of the total 
1959 imports from Japan and Hong Kong 
as compiled by the Southern Garment 
Manufacturers Association, of Nashville, 
Tenn. I sincerely hope that this peril- 
ous situation will be remedied in the 
very near future for the protection of 
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our long-established domestic industry 
and the retention of those employees 
dependent upon that particular type of 
employment. 

The report follows: 

SOUTHERN GARMENT 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Nashville, Tenn., March 24, 1960. 
Hon, THomas J, LANE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN LANE: The enclosed is 
released today in order to explain the results 
of a study just completed showing the effect 
of the total 1959 imports from only two 
countries, Japan and Hong Kong, of shirts, 
blouses, pajamas, trousers, brassieres, gloves 
and similar garments. 

As busy as you are, we can only hope you 
will find a minute or two to look at it. The 
summary of the study is attached. 

We have tried to just give you the facts, 
since you are close to your people, and if 
men like you do not feel it is necessary to in- 
fluence the use of a little commonsense in 
carrying out the reciprocal trade policy. 
people in this, one of the large and vital in- 
dustries of the country, have little in the 
way of encouragement before them. Our in- 
dustry is cotton’s largest customer, 

The State and Commerce Departments are 
deaf to our pleas to put on the brakes a lit- 
tle and not allow this situation to worsen to 
the point of driving a substantial percentage 
of these plants to foreign countries and make 
ghost towns of hundreds of communities this 
industry sustains. The State Department 
Says that, frankly, they are not interested. 
Escape clause proseedings are completly im- 
practical. 

Any suggestion or comment you care to of- 
fer would be most welcome. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gorvon MCKELVEY, 
Executive Vice President. 


TRADING Joss ron Low-Wace Goons 


Asserting its support of the reciprocal 
trade policy as interpreted by its author, the 
late Cordell Hull, the Southern Garment 
Manufacturers Association today pointed out 
that American workers have not much time 
left to decide if they want to sacrifice their 
high level of purchasing power through high 
wages and steady employment in order to 
Save a few pennies here and there in buying 
foreign-country low-wage-made goods, The 
association today released the results of & 
study just completed showing the effect of 
1959 imports from Japan and Hong Kong of 
blouses, shirts, trousers, brassieres, pajamas, 
gloves, and other similar wearing apparel 
which the association stated, proved the 
contentions it has consistently made that 4 
depression is in the making when the Gov- 
ernment goes beyond the intent of the re- 
ciprocal trade program and permits the 
markets of a long line of industries to be 
taken over by foreign-country low-wage 
manufacturers. 

In other words, Mr. and Mrs. American 
Workers, you are ‘saving at the spigot and 
wasting at the bunghole’ every time you buy 
a foreign-country low-wage-made article in- 
stead of one made in a U.S, plant.” 

In its detailed summary, the assoclation 
shows that in 1959, based on reports made to 
the State Department by the Ambassador to 
Japan and the consul general in Hong Kong: 
and reports of the Bureau of the Census, 
imports of these items amounted to approxi- 
mately 11 million dozen, or more than 1 
million separate garments. 

With the aid of skilled engineers deter- 
mining the man-hours and man-days in- 
volved in the production of this enormous 
quantity of garments, these figures show 
that more than 24,000 employees would have 
been paid in excess of $50 million to spend 
in the thousands of communities where they 
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Work, if these garments had been made in 
the United States, that the livelihood of 
some 73,000 people in the United States was 
Affected by these imports. 

Even of more alarming proportions, on the 
basis of an average of 250 employees per 
Plant, the study shows that 97 plants in the 
United States would have been required to 
Manufacture these garments. “This many 
Plants would represent the entire production 
of this industry in the State of Tennessee, 
or the State of Georgia, the State of North 
Carolina, or the State of Texas. That many 
Plants would represent the approximate pro- 
duction of this industry, in many cases, of 2 
r more States,” the association's statement 
Telated, 

It was pointed out that in some congres- 
Slonal districts, this industry predominates 
in the way of employment. Thus, Mem- 

of Congress are confronted with the 
realization that an entire industry, some- 
the largest employers they have in 

their districts, are being brought closer and 
to short-time operations and layoffs, 

With all the economic consequences that 
must fall on the communities which have 
enjoyed the benefits of having this industry, 
and. in numerous instances where the com- 
munity has no other means of absorbing the 

laced workers, it was further said. 

The association feels that it is the policy 
Of the present administration and the re- 
luctance of the Congress to face up to this 
Problem that is building an economic col- 
lapse, which could easily break any day, 
With consequent wholesale industry stagna- 
tion in one of the largest and most vital 

ustries in the United States, with part- 
time and full-time unemployment for 
thousands of employees, and the crippling 
Of hundreds of towns, particularly small 
Communities. 

“This industry and its association do not 
advocate unreasonably high tariffs or a 
Policy of shutting out all competitive 1m- 

On the contrary, this industry be- 
lieves in, and supports, the Reciprocal Trade 
championed by the late Cordell Hull 
&8 being a healthy program for the economy 
of the United States and all nations par- 
ticipating therein, but that belief and ad- 
is based on the true intent of the 
Reciprocal Trade program as enunciated by 
late Mr. Hull, a policy that did not 
Contemplate total submission of our mar- 
kets to the demands of foreign country low- 
Wage manufacturers, and consequent de- 
Moralization of hundreds of American com- 
Munities, unemployment of thousands of 
Workers, destroyed purchasing power, forc- 
ing American manufacturers to transfer 
Plants and capital to these foreign low- 
countries or quite business entirely”, 
association emphasized. 
SUMMARY 

For the period January-December 1959, 
Japanese and Hong Kong imports of the 
above items amounted to 10,704,652 dozen or, 
128,455,824 units, 

Total direct labor man-hours to produce 
the above quantity of apparel items are 37,- 

1,629, which represent 4,681,454 man days. 
On the basis of 50 weeks of production, it 

require 18,726 direct labor employees 

to produce the above quantity. On the 

basis of $1 per hour labor, the payroll would 
$37,451,629. 

Five thousand six hundred and eighteen 
a rect labor employees would be required at 

11,236, or a total U of 
548.6076020. $11,236,000 payro 

The above quantity of apparel items is the 
Jutralent of a 6285, 586,984 a year wholesale 
paume; 18,726 direct labor employees and 
_ 5.618 indirect labor employees, or a total of 
— 


* Except 
pajamas, T-shirts and gloves, 
. — included January-September 9-month 
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24,344 employees, and on the basis of an 
average of 2 dependents per employee, ac- 
counts for a total of 73,032 people’s liveli- 
hood being affected, for a period of 50 weeks. 
The importation of the above quantity of 
the various apparel items listed, represents 
the production of 97 plants in the United 
States, with an average of 250 employees per 
lant. 
* The above figures include direct and in- 
direct manufacturing labor, salesmen, 
shipping, warehousing, etc. 


H.R. 11313 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
introduced H.R. 11313, which amends 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
to provide protection against unfair 
competition from corporate agriculture 
to the American family farm, and pro- 
tection for the employment opportuni- 
ties of domestic agricultural workers in 
the United States in connection with 
the employment of workers from Mexico. 

Héarings on legislation similar to my 
bill are presently being held before the 
Equipment, Supplies, and Manpower 
Subcommittee of the Committee on 

jeulture. 
a order to explain to the best advan- 
tage the provisions of my bill and the 
purposes of its introduction, I wish to 


include my statement presented to the 


Agriculture Subcommittee in support of 
this measure: =a Ds 

ATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE OMAS 
IT, BEFORE THE EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES, 

AND MANPOWER SUBCOMMITTEE, COMMITTEE 

ON AGRICULTURE, IN SUPPORT or H.R. 11313, 

Manch 28, 1960 

I am grateful for this opportunity to 
testify in support of HR. 11313. As the 
sponsor Of this bill, I would like to explain 
briefly the considerations which led me to 
introduce it. 

For some time I have been deeply con- 
cerned because of the deep-seated problems 
created by the presence each year of about 
half a million foreign farmworkers. From 
their wartime introduction, when it is true 
they were most necessary, their numbers 
have swelled from 90,000 to nearly 500,000 
last year. -I am convinced that their con- 
sistent appearance, year after year for nearly 
two decades, and in greatly increased num- 
bers, has had a most serious effect upon the 
employers involved, upon our seasonal do- 
mestic workers, and upon certain segments 
of our agricultural economy. 

Recently I have had the occasion to read 
the report of the consultants appointed by 
Secretary of Labor Mitchell to review care- 
fully and independently the operations and 
the effect of the Mexican labor program. 
This carefully written, dispassionately pre- 
sented analysis by individuals with no self- 
interest at stake is a most persuasive one 
which, I believe, might well present a general 
avenue for congressional action. 

I would call your attention particularly to 
what is known of the effect of the large- 
scale use of Mexican workers upon our own 
farm labor force. I am told that we have a 
surplus of farm labor in this country—that 
there is more underemployment in the agri- 
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cultural worker occupation than in any 
other major occupational group. I know 
from the Department of Agriculture reports 
that farmworker wage rates are far below 
those paid by any other major industry. I 
know that agricultural workers are a class 
apart so far as the protection of many of our 
labor standards and protective laws are con- 
cerned—workmen's compensation, unem- 
ployment insurance, minimum wage, and 
even in protection of the right to organize. 

Yet this class of impoverished, under- 
employed, unprotected workers at the bot- 
tom rung of the U.S. economic ladder are the 
only group of U.S. workers exposed to sys- 
tematic, Government-arranged competition 
by a large mass of temporary foreign con- 
tract workers. It takes no economist to 
persuade me that this type of competition, 
augmentation of the labor supply, can have 
no effect but to delay improvement of em- 
ployment opportunities for U.S. farmworkers 
and to delay or to prevent improvement in 
the wage structure which might otherwise 
occur through the influence of labor short- 
ages. That a U.S. Government program is 
contributing in this manner to the preven- 
tion of the welfare of such a group of U.S. 
workers is, I assert, a tragic, indefensible 
miscarriage of justice and a blot on the 
conscience of all thinking Americans. 

In passing I would observe that this is 
not a matter only of our own conscience; it 
is importantly a matter of the appearance 
that we Americans give to the rest of the 
world and particularly to the peoples of the 
underdeveloped nations—the peoples in 
whose hands the future of this civilization 
may rest. These underdeveloped nations 
have a predominance of their population on 
the land—often themselves the victims of in- 
credible hardship, deprivation and exploi- 
tation. We seek to encourage these popula- 
tions and their leaders to look to western 
ways to the example of U.S. democratic and 
economic methods, We seek to demonstrate 
to them that our way to economic develop- 
ment is better than and as fast as the way 
of regimentation by Communist overlords, 
Then the example that we hold forth to 
them is that of what the distinguished Sec- 
retary of Labor James P. Mitchell has called 
the “excluded Americans” deprived of all 
normal protections, paid such low wages 
that wives, children, grandmothers, and 
every able-bodied family member must 
work, and deliberately placed in competition 
with the hungry millions of underdeveloped 
Latin Americans. I understand that already 
this situation has not gone unnoticed in 
the halls of the United Nations. 

In passing, also I must observe that the 
employers of my own State of Washington 
who depend almost exclusively on U.S, 
workers and who commonly pay from $1.25 
per hour up have considerable reason to ob- 
ject violently to the price-lowering effect of 
production in large quantities elsewhere by 
foreign labor brought in at wages as low as 
50 cents per hour and even less. I am 
amazed that the farm organizations do not 
better represent the interests of the farmers 
of the northern half of the country where 
the use of Mexican workers is relatively 
minor and wage rates for domestic workers, 
relatively more adequate. 

These are a few of the reasons which have 
led me to introduce H.R. 11313. These con- 
siderations have persuaded me that the only 
proper position for those interested in eco- 
nomic justice and the application of Chris- 
tian principles to dally affairs is to oppose 
continuation of the Mexican labor program 
for any period of time—uniless it is substan- 
tially amended. The amendments which I 
suggest in the bill before this subcommittee 
are generally parallel to those recommended 
by the consultants to Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell. 

My bill is different in one respect which 
I wish to emphasize. In setting out a pro- 
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posed termination date of July 1, 1969, I am 
not suggesting that as the time at which 
the future of the program should again be 
considered. Rather I am suggesting that 
date as a final termination date for this pro- 
gram—placed far enough in the future to 
give ample notice to all economic interests 
affected. Enough time to develop the do- 
mestic labor supply capability which through 
atrophy some growers and communities may 
have lost is, in my opinion, of vital im- 
portance. 

My bill provides that the program may be 
tapered off during that period. I have 
chosen not to suggest a rigid percentage re- 
duction each year, preferring to leave to the 
Secretary of Labor the judgment as to when 
the decline would be sharper and when it 
should be less sharp than a straightline 
trend. I do not regard the 1969 date as nec- 
essarily sacrosanct; what I do regard as fun- 
damental is that without further delay a 
final termination for this program be agreed 
upon and made the basis of planning by all 
interested parties. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the subcommittee, for permitting me to offer 
this explanation. 


Is the Labor Boss for or Against the 
Aged? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr, BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, there is 
growing public recognition that all pub- 
lic enemies are not necessarily on The 
Ten Most Wanted List” maintained by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
There is a developing realization that 
certain detractors from our American 
way of life skillfully operate on the 
fringes of lawful activity so that it is 
difficult to attach criminal culpability to 
them. These new public enemies have 
been working in our midst for many 
years bent on the destruction of our 
national greatness and dedicated to the 
socialistic glorification of mediocrity. 

The type of public enemy to which 
I refer need not be a gangster, although 
he frequently comes from such a back- 
ground; he need not be a Communist, 
although people of his ilk frequently 
are; he need not be avowedly anti-Amer- 
ican, although he frequently works to 
further anti-American causes that are 
contrary to our Nation’s military and 
economic strength. The new public 
enemy to which I refer is the labor boss 
who seeks for his own selfish aggrandize- 
ment to distort the record on important 
national issues confronting our people, 
to reward the slothful by taking the 
industrious, and to influence public 
opinion along the lines of the socialistic 
thinking in which he professes belief. 

These labor bosses preach civil rights 
while condoning segregation in the ranks 
of their own labor organizations; they 
advocate equal economic opportunity 
while interfering with the rights of 
American citizens to work; they preach 
the principles of democracy while prac- 
ticing totalitarian rule in union office. 
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These labor bosses deal in distortion 
and demagoguery to fill the public record 
with false and misleading statements 
and are quick to resort to vilification and 
abuse against anyone who seeks to set 
the record straight or who has the cour- 
age to disagree with them. 

Over the weekend the press attributed 
a statement to United Auto Workers 
President Walter Reuther that was crit- 
ical of the President of the United 
States. Mr. Reuther is reported to have 
criticized President Eisenhower because 
of the latter’s opposition to a proposal 
pending before the Congress designed to 
launch a national health insurance pro- 
gram financed by a compulsory payroll 
tax imposed on our working population. 
Mr. Reuther, in effect, said that the 
President has always had his medical 
bills paid for by the Government. The 
truth of the matter is that President 
Eisenhower through great personal sac- 
rifice has rendered more than 40 years 
of his life in unparalleled public service 
in behalf of the citizens of our Nation 
and against the threat of totalitarian 
enslavement of freedom-loving people 
everywhere. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not recall similar 
public service by Mr. Reuther. In the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for August 20, 
1958, my distinguished colleague on the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Urr], docu- 
mented by Mr. Reuther's own admission 
the fact that the President of the UAW 
was a Socialist. In the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of January 16, 1941, that great 
statesman from the State of Georgia, 
the late Honorable E. E. Cox, placed in 
the Recor» evidence that Walter Reuther 
at the time he was President of an Auto- 
mobile Workers local with a membership 
of 30,000 filed a statement that he could 
not afford to pay for medical examina- 
tion and treatment for himself and his 
wife and that he received such examina- 
tion and treatment at the expense of the 
city of Detroit. On August 2, 1955, our 
patriotic and esteemed colleague from 
Michigan [Mr. Horrman] placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp documentation 
of the machinations by this same Walter 
Reuther to avoid military service during 
World War II. Mr. Horrman also called 
attention ta the fact that the Reuther 
brothers while studying in Russia wrote 
a letter to close friends on January 20, 
1934, in Detroit admonishing them to 
“Carry on the fight for a Soviet 
America.” 

Mr. Speaker, I have recently received 
a letter from the AFL-CIO expressing 
opposition to some 175 bills that are 
currently pending before the Committee 
on Ways and Means having the effect of 
liberalizing the retirement test in the 
social security program so that our citi- 
zens who have paid for protection under 
Social Security could continue to engage 
in more realistic partial employment 
after they reach age 65. On page 6068 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Record for March 
24, 1960, my distinguished and coura- 
geous colleague from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis] referred to labor boss opposition 
to the liberalization of the retirement 
test, and I call your attention to his 
well considered remarks. Mr. CURTIS 
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in effect said that if the labor bosses 
were really interested in the welfare of 
the aged, they should support a liberali- 
zation of the retirement test instead of 
trying to force our still potentially pro- 
ductive citizens out of the labor market. 

Mr. Speaker, the labor boss is now 
supporting H.R. 4700, a bill to provide 
Government payment for certain health 
care costs incurred by the aged at the 
expense of our present working popu- 
lation. This labor boss support is in the 
face of the facts that H.R. 4700 is dis- 
criminatory in its application, would im- 
pose an excessive cost on the American 
people, and would detract from rather 
than improve the quality of the medical 
care available to our aged. 

Dr. H. I. Fineberg has recently written 
a very excellent analysis of the Forand 
bill which appeared in the March 27, 
1960, issue of the Long Island Press. I 
will include Dr. Fineberg’s comments on 
this legislation as a part of my remarks: 
THe Docror’s Corner—Law Won't PROVIDE 

BETTER MEDICAL CARE 


(By Dr. H. I. Fiņeberg) 


In recent weeks, the Forand bill, has come 
to the foreground more than ever. 

Since we discussed this proposal a few 
weeks ago, I have been deluged with mail 
from people in this community—who have 
accused me of being “anti-old age.“ Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. I have 
often declared that every sick person must 
be taken care of regardless of age, economic 
status or creed. There must be only one 
type of medical care—the best that we have 
available. Everyone, rich or poor, young. 
middle aged or elderly, must have it. In this 
city and State no one needs to forego the 
services of a doctor of medicine because of 
inability to pay. 

My concern over the legislation recom- 
mended by Congressman Foranp is that it 
would establish a system of medical care 
under which all of us—the patient, the doc- 
tor and the hospital—would take orders from 
the Federal Government. As Dr. Frederick 
C. Swartz, chairman of the national medical 
society's committee on aging, has pointed 
out—the result would be poorer, not better, 
health care for the people of our country. 

Dr. Louis M. Orr, president of the American 
Medical Association, voices our opinion when 
he says that the interests of the aged could 
best be served by encouraging further devel- 
opment of voluntary health insurance; by 
replacing compulsory retirement and age dis- 
crimination in employment with more realis- 
tic and flexible systems; by curbing inflation: 
by encouraging construction of nursing 
homes and other facilities designed to care 
for the long-term patient efficiently and eco- 
nomically; and by increasing reimbursement 
of hospitals by local and State governments 
for care of the needy of any age. We still 
insist that the voluntary way is the best 
way—unhampered by bureaucratic control. 

Last month, a British physician spoke 
about the importance of telling the Ameri- 
can people of the back-breaking tax load 
that can result when a government enters 
the medical care field. 

In a speech before Blue Shield people in 
Chicago, Dr. John B. Reckless reported that, 
prior to the National Health Service in Brit- 
ain, the public in that area did not fully 
realize that a government can leyy costs for 
services not only directly by taking a con- 
tribution from a person's income but also by 
direct and indirect taxation. He stated that 
the taxation per head in the United States 
is estimated to be 24 percent whereas in 
Britain the direct taxation is at least 40 per- 
cent. 
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In addition, Dr. Reckless revealed some 
examples of Britain's indirect taxation. 
Their sales tax is as high as 66 percent on 


automobiles and there is a tax of 100 percent 


on luxury items such as electrical appliances, 
leeboxes, television sets, furs, jewelry, cam- 
eras, etc. 
Government medicine is expensive medi- 
eine and it results in’ overutilization of serv- 
According to Dr. Reckless’ figures, in 
the first 3 years of the government-controled 
Program in Britain, a country which has 50 
Million people, the following were issued: 
Million prescriptions and drugs, 7 mil- 
n Sets of dentures and 700,000 appliances. 
ts skyrocketed and the government was so 
ed that they had to impose re- 
Strictions. 
When the National Health Service was 
in Britain, it was estimated that It 
Would cost $500 million a year, Within 3 
Years, this figure rose to 61.2 billion and now 
it is $2 billion a year. 


Closing of Westinghouse Nuttall Plant in 
Pittsburgh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, recently 
after a few comments I introduced into 
Recorp a letter from Albert J. Fitz- 
gerald, of the United Electrical Workers. 
letter dealt with the conditions 
unding the closing down of a plant 
by the Westinghouse Corp., known 

as the Nuttall plant. 
t Apparently the Westinghouse Corp. 
elt that that was their side of the story 
t untold and have addressed to me 
Over the signature of Dale McFeatters, 
e © president, their position in this 


In fairness to all, I am submitting for 
bo Recor the letter from the Westing- 
use Corp. so that both sides may be 
Studied: 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP., 
The Pittsburgh, Pa., March 23, 1960. 
5 oe 75 1 7 H. DENT, 
ce Building, 
Washington, D.C. i 
sarn Ma. Dent: We appreciate having 
Ught to our attention the letter which 
Uni J. Fitzgerald, general president of the 
to ted Electrical Workers Union (UE), wrote 
W essmen regarding the closing of the 
stinghouse Nuttall plant in Pittsburgh. 
dinette the subject may not be of imme- 
interest to you, and those who have 
qnowledge of the situation will recognize 
tion Gerald letter as a misrepresenta- 
ing Of the facts, we want you to be fully 
Ormed regarding the Nuttall plant, 
ace Westinghouse gearing division, 10- 
bee at the Nuttall plant, has for some time 
n an unprofitable operation, despite in- 
tried tor to remedy this situation, We 
Introd improye the volume of the plant by 
ucing new products. In the past few 
ars we spent $114 million on new equip- 
rearrangement, in an at- 
8 Create a successful operation. 
to 105 these efforts, the division continued 
Were 1 and prospects for the future 
there no way encouraging. Therefore, 
Was no alternative but to cease op- 
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erating at this plant and fold the activities 
into other plants. 

The welfare of the people whose jobs are 
to be discontinued was—and remains—a first 
consideration of the company. As soon as 
the decision was made to close the Nuttall 
plant, we focused full attention on à plan 
of action to meet three objectives: (1) to 
place as many employees as possible at other 
Westinghouse locations in the Pittsburgh 
area; (2) to help locate jobs for our people 
at other companies in the area; (3) to pro- 
vide a program of special and liberal bene- 
fits to assist any who are separated from the 
company. 

Under our policy, managers of all other 
Westinghouse locations in the Pittsburgh 
area are taking a personal interest in the 
matter of finding jobs for these people; no 
one is to be hired at any Westinghouse loca- 
tion in this area until after the Nuttall peo- 
ple have been given full consideration for 
any available job. The first layoffs at 
Nuttall began only last week—and a rela- 
tively small number was involved—so it is 
too early to estimate how many will be ac- 
commodated in this phase of our plan. 

It must be recognized, of course, that each 
manager's first obligation in increasing his 
force is to recall any of his own people who 
may have been furloughed. Also, it is ob- 
viously essential that skills be matched with 
jobs. Another complication in moving an 
employee from one location to another is 
the matter of seniority.. The unions at some 
locations naturally want to protect the sen- 
lority rights of their own people, and in some 
instances insist that a transferred employee 
start with no seniority. This, of course, 
would make the transferred employee sub- 
ject to early layoff in the event of a sub- 
sequent reduction in force. In other situa- 
tions, there is objection to bringing long- 
service employees into a plant for it re- 
duces the employment security of present 
employees. The UE does not represent em- 
ployees at any other Westinghouse plant in 
the Pittsburgh area. 

In spite of these complications, we are 
hopeful that a number of employees can 
be placed in jobs at Westinghouse locations 
in this area, Already we have arranged for 
25 moves. At the same time, we have been 
diligently pursuing our second objective, to 
help locate jobs our people might fill at other 
companies in the area. Again, because only 
a few people have been laid off at Nuttall, 
it is too early to judge the effectiveness of 
this effort. Incidentally, this phase of our 
efforts has been made more difficult by the 
recent announcement that a steel plant in 
the same neighborhood will shut down, lay- 
ing off nearly twice as many people as are 
employed at Nuttall. 

The third phase of our efforts in behalf of 
the gearing division employees was to offer 
a special benefits program, to assist those 
who would he separated from the 9 
This program provides allowances amoun 
ing 10 as much as 20 weeks of pay (the 
amount being based on years of service 
and the employee's level of earnings—many 
will amount to $2,500). The program also 
continues the employee's personal insurance 
coverage for as long as 6 months after the 
date of separation. The benefits are in addi- 
tlon to unemployment compensation, whose 
cost—as you know—is also chargeable to 
Westinghouse. 

This special benefits program would pro- 
vide up to three quarters of & million dollars 
for the approximately 400 men and women 
employed at Nuttall. I believe you will agree 
that this is not a “meager” amount, as 
claimed by Mr. Fitzgerald. It is also difi- 
cult to imagine how the program can be 
called “discriminatory,” when the amount 
of separation pay is directly related to the 
employee's years of service. 
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The special benefits program we have pro- 
posed for Nuttall employees was accepted aft- 
er brief negotiations by the union represent- 
ing salaried employees at the plant. It is 
the same program, incidentally, which was 
accepted by both the union representing 
hourly employees and the union reprerent- 
ing salaried employees at another Westing- 
house location last year. In direct contrast, 
repeated attempts to negotiate an agreement 
with Local 601 of the UE—the union headed 
by Mr. Pitzgerald—have been wholly unsuc- 
cessful. Instead of making any earnest at- 
tempt to bargain on the company's proposal, 
the local 601 leaders continually have resort- 
ed to misrepresentations and irresponsible 
statements of the type displayed in Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s letter, 

It is hard to conceive just what purpose 
Mr. Fitzgerald and other UE leaders expect 
to serve by continuing to deride the proposal 
and reject it for their members. It is quite 
apparent that in so doing they are not re- 
fiecting. the wishes of their membership. 
For example, here are statements from a 
letter received by the company just last 
week: 

“I am a Nuttall worker with better than 
20 years of service. In Saturday's Pittsburgh 
Press I was surprised to read about the 
charge of unfair labor practice filed by Lo- 
cal 601 of the UE. I think the Westing- 
house management has been very fair with 
their attempts to ald us. 

“At our last meeting one of our members 
made a motion to accept the benefits offered 
by the company. Before the motion could 
be voted upon, Mr. Gibbs (Local 601 presi- 
dent) told the member he was out of order, 
This is the way all of our meetings are con- 
ducted. I can honestly say that better than 
two-thirds of the Nuttall workers are in 
favor of signing for the benefits and the sev- 
erance pay.” 

If the UE is sincerely interested in the 
welfare of the employees it represents, it 
would be better advised to assist manage- 
ment in putting the liberal aid program into 
effect, and to seek the cooperation of other 
unions in the Pittsburgh area in accepting 
UE-represented people when jobs are avail- 
able. One very real problem is that the UE’s 
own reputation is not helping in the task, of 
placing people. 

Throughout Westinghouse, the day-to- 
day actions of all members of management 
are guided by a Westinghouse creed, which 
begins with the statement: “We belleve that 
the most important asset of Westinghouse is 
its people—in every plant, office and com- 
munity, wherever they work and live.” I 
can assure you that our adherence to this 
belief has been faithfully reflected in our 
handling of the Nuttall situation. We have 
done, and we will continue to do, ev 
reasonable to help locate other employment 
for these people, and to provide the assist- 
ance of special benefits for those who may 
be separated from the company. 

I trust the above adequately covers any 
questions you may have regarding the Nut- 
tall situation. 

Sincerely, 
DALE MCPEATTERS, 
Vice President. 


Greek Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, 139 
years ago, on March 25, 1821, Greeks 
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rose in arms against the Ottoman Empire 
which had oppressed them for four 
centuries, In a long and difficult strug- 
gle the Greeks regained their freedom. 
They have maintained it intact through 
many difficult challenges to this day. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the 
Greeks are a freedom-loving people. 
Much of the heritage of Western civili- 
zation, including much of our concepts 
of personal and individual freedom, are 
in their genesis Greek ideas. Indeed, it 
is hardly possible to point out an aspect 
of what we Americans hold to be good 
and worthwhile in which there is not 
some important historic root in Greek 
experience, Greek culture and above all, 
Greek thought, passed down to us 
through the ages. It was the ancient 
Greeks who conceived of the good life“ 
as the high expression of man’s existence 
and who elaborated the conditions and 
reasons for the “good life,” which have 
been so pervasively influential in West- 
ern civilization. 

Greek ideas are by no means confined 
to Western civilization; their influence 
has been truly universal. The thought 
of the ancient Greeks civilized and in- 
formed the early Arab empires and 
traveled through the Arabs to the West; 
Greek ideas and Greeks informed the 
Persians, the Indians and traveled 
through Russia and into China. That 
a people capable of such brilliance and 
such contribution to civilization should 
have fallen under the domination of an 


alien power was to be deplored. Equal- 


ly, their reemergence to freedom, the 
anniversary of which is celébrated on 
March 25, is a cause of celebration not 
only for the Greeks, 


Greek War of Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
certainly fitting and proper that we com- 
memorate the 139th anniversary of the 
Greek War of independence against the 
Tule of the Ottoman Empire. The glory 
and grandeur that was ancient Greece 
passed away and was followed by a long 
period of oblivion and foreign control of 
the Greek Peninsula. The successful 
battles that the fiercely independent 
people of Greece waged were productive: 
complete independence was achieved and 
universally recognized in 1832. Today, 
Greece stands as one of the bulwarks of 
the Western world against the ever- 
dangerous menace of communism, 

Equally notable was the heroic work 
of the Greek people in World War II, 
and the period immediately following. 
They fought vigorously and effectively 
against the Fascist invaders and Nazi 
hordes, and in the postwar period strug- 
gled relentlessly to free their country 
from armed Communist rule. 

However, Mr. Speaker, we do have an 
area in which our continued interest is 
necessary in relation to our friendly 
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contacts with Greece and its people. 
Greece, as much as any other country, 
suffers from the inequities in the immi- 
gration and refugee laws, and President 
Eisenhower should be commended for 
his earnest plea to produce a practical 
Tevision of immigration quotas. When 
Congress tackles this situation, the 
Greek quota will be one that fairness 
dictates should be greatly revised. 

I am heartened by the great number 
of Members who recall this Greek inde- 
pendence day, which remembrance sym- 
bolizes the appreciation of the American 
people to a loyal partner in the lineup 
of free nations. 


The Future for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, inasmuch as the Congress will 
shortly be considering legislation now in 
the Ways and Means Committee, deal- 
ing with the problems of the aged, I be- 
lieve the Members will be interested in 
a series of articles prepared for Ray 
Henry, which appeared in more than 
100 newspapers. throughout the country 
during January and February. 

The first and summary report 
follows: 

THE FUTURE FOR THE AGED 
(By Ray Henry) 

Retirement will lose much of its sting in 
the 1960's. 

Big improvements in pensions and retire- 
ment security can be expected. Medical care 
will be better and easier to get. More ade- 
quate housing will be built. Scientists will 
find new and important ways to provide bet- 
ter health in old age. 

I feel safe in painting this sunny picture 
for this reason: 

The Government, business, labor, and 
health organizations have combined their 
efforts in the past 10 years to make old 
age more secure and worth while. Those 
efforts, now starting to pay off, are still being 
ex 


panded. 

The biggest changes in recent years have 
occurred in retirement security. And. it's 
in this area that major improvements will 
be made in the 1960s. 

Retirement security has largely come in 
two forms since the of the 1950's: 
Improvements in social security and the 
other government. retirement: programs and 
the addition of many private pensions plans 
for employes. 

Here's what can be expected in the 1960's 
from these two forms of old age security: 

Social security will be expanded a num- 
ber of times. People in the higher income 
brackets. will find more of their income 
taxed and, as a result, be entitled to higher 
retirement payments. People now getting 
social security, particularly those getting 
relatively small payments, will find their pay- 
ments more than keeping up with changes 
in the cost of living. 

The benefits of private pension plans will 
be raised and many employers will start pro- 
viding—for the first time—pension benefits 
for their employees. 

Railroad retirement will be improved along 
with social security, but military retire- 
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ment and Civil Service retirement—already 
excellent programs—won't be changed much. 
In fact, military men may be required to con- 
tribute to the cost of their retirement pro- 


gram. 

Added together, the changes In the retire- 
ment security programs will mean that a 
larger chunk of an individual's working in- 
come will be replaced by retirement income. 

Thus, instead of retiring with an income 
which is only about 25 percent of what a 
person was receiving from his work, he'll 
have 35 or 40 percent replaced in retirement 
income. 

Now take the other areas of concern 
for older people: 

Health: Two big improvements will come 
in this area, Scientists will find ways of 
preventing ill health and in treating illness 
when it occurs. Prepaid health insurance 
plans will cover many more older people. 

From research which started in the mid- 
1950's, scientists are beginning to find an- 
swers to the diseases which come with old 
age and to the riddle of what causes people 
to age. 

Out of this research, will come ways to 
treat the diseases and to prevent them. 

In one way or another, the Government 
and private industry will find ways to pro- 
vide medical care at low cost for retired peo- 
ple in the 1960's. It's almost sure to come 
in the form of health insurance coverage. 

The chances are good that the basic pro- 
tection will be provided under the social 
security program, just as the basic protec- 
tion against economic want is now provided. 

In addition, the Nation’s medical doctors 
will add geriatrics—the treatment of the dis- 
eases of old age—as a specialty to their med- 
ical schools and profession. 

Housing: Many more older people will 
be able to find good housing especially 
adapted to their needs. This includes 
apartments, individual homes, retirement 
villages and nursing homes. 

This will result because retired le 
dus to better incomes will be able to afford 
better housing and because home builders 
will find such housing a lucrative market, 

The Government will establish controls on 
the conditions under which nursing homes 
will exist, both as to the construction of 
such homes and their operation. 

The Government will also provide both 
financial assistance and mortgage guaran- 
tees to older people wanting to build or buy 
housing to suit their needs. 

Employment: With improvements in prl- 
vate pension plans and higher social security 
benefits, fewer older people will want to con- 
tinue working after their normal retirement 
age. And, employers will be less willing to 
let them work. 

There will be an increase in the programs 
under which employers will allow their em- 
ployees to gradually retire. But, it’s doubt- 
ful whether this practice will become wide- 
Spread in the 1960's. 

Older people wanting part-time employ- 
ment to supplement their income will find 
additional opportunities, beyond those which 
existed in the 1950's. But, most oldsters 
who want to continue working will have to 
Set up their own businesses. 


U.S. Space and Missiles Programs To 
Advance U.S. Security and Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning, in the Science and Astronau- 
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tics Committee, Lt. Gen. James M. 

Gavin, U.S. Army, retired, made an 

excellent and timely statement on US. 

SDace and missile programs to advance 

US. security and our economy. 

Under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I am including this state- 
Ment which I am calling to the attention 
of my colleagues in the Congress and the 

erican people: 

Staremenr or Lt. Gen. James M. GAVIN, 
U.S. Army (Retmep) BEFORE THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON SCIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS, THE 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, MARCH 28, 1960 
First, let me say how pleased I am to have 

this opportunity to appear before this com- 

mittee. Few things are more important to 

Our country, and in fact to the Western 

World, today than a well administered, ade- 

Quately supported space program. It has 

been most reassuring to have seen the in- 

support given our space program 

during the past year. The Administrator of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
tion, Dr. Keith Glennan, has been doing 

& splendid job and if given adequate support, 

Will, unquestionably, in my opinion, close 
any gap that now may exist between our own 
and that of the Soviets. 

The purpose of my being here, as I under- 
Stand it, is to testify on the proposed bill 
8 the National Aeronautics and 

Pace Act of 1958, H.R. 9675. I have per- 
Views on the act and I am pleased to 
have the opportunity to present them. In 
doing so, however, I would like to express the 
that the administration of the act usu- 
will reflect the methods and manner of 
business of the Administrator.. Dr. 

Glennan has been doing an exceptionally fine 

Within the framework of the provisons of 

1 National Aeronautics and Space Act of 

958. His recommendations for change, 
ore, must be given our most serious 

Consideration. I have no doubt that, with 

the Changes made as he suggests, he will 

da nue to carry on as successfully as he has 
the past and, undoubtedly, more success- 

Tully. Nevertheless, since I have been asked 
Present my personal views, I am doing 80, 

not in any sense as a criticism of the pres- 

ent tion, but in an efort to 
n our administration of our na- 
tional space programs in the future. In 

Sang ate wonk Uke ta comment on: epecific 

uu Lhe first point that I would like to discuss 

Quite fundamental and it has to do with 
rity and nonmilitary space activities. 
to aize that the proposed bill is intended 

see that “responsibility for planning and 
pi nonmilitary space activities is 


— to do; assign responsibility for planning 
am of the 


and that one cannot physically 

te the nonmilitary and the military 

end Activities, In this respect our space 
eavors vee closely those in our atomic 

e must have one overall space 

wgency adequately supported from which we 
take for military application all the 
min information that appears to have 
is Sty Usefulness. I would add that there 
is in this aspect of the space program that 
common with our atomic program. I 

Scall, several years ago, frequently hearing 
“Mane en vation that we should set up a 
type project for space. This 


t the country. Our atomic pro- 
however, began from an idea, and all 
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the work could be initially isolated. Our 
space program began in the Department of 
Defense and only because of failures in judg- 
ment and decisionmaking did it become 
necessary to establish NASA. Since there is 
now a “military” program in being and also 
a nonmilitary“ program under NASA, the 
assumption seems to be that these should be 
continued in this manner. Actually, except 
for what is essentially product improvement, 
little progress will be made in the Pentagon 
without drawing upon the technology, mate- 
rials, and systems developed by NASA in the 
future. And, in the foreseeable future, if in 
fact it is not partially true today, the frontier 
of knowledge will be pushed back by NASA's 
funding and endeavors almost exclusively. 
It is important therefore that NASA be given 
the full responsibility for our space program 
and that its efforts be so organized as to 
enable it to provide whatever is necessary 
for our military program from its own re- 
search and development work. I would not 
recommend considering two separate pro- 
grams, This will surely mean continued 
duplication and lack of coordination. Fur- 
thermore, if the decisionmaking process in 
the Pentagon continues under the present 
JCS system, as they have in the past, it seems 
reasonable to assume ö 1 
mili r wil be he » pro- 
ny thee ouherwine would be aggressively 
advanced under the sponsorship of NASA. 

I agree entirely with the elimination of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Council. 
One can understand why it was established, 
looking back upon the immediate post- 
sputnik I period, However, I do not believe 
that its composition was such as to enable it 
to contribute a very great deal to the efforts 
of NASA. I do think that the Administra- 
tor of NASA should have available to him the 
advice of the best council that could be 
appointed. The Administrator of NASA is 
charged with the expenditure of funds, the 
planning and administration of a sizable 
amount of money. I think that it would be 
in the interest of the Administrator of 
NASA, Congress, and the country as & whole, 
to provide a council consisting of our most 
able men who are technically well informed 
in matters concerning NASA. I would point 
out the parallel between the practice of in- 
dustry in which a board of directors is made 
available to top management. To draw an- 
other parallel, the commissioners of the 
Atomic Energy Commission fill a somewhat 
similar role. In brief, therefore, I agree with 
the elimination of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Council. However, I do believe 
that there should be established a space 
council that is immediately responsive to 
the needs of the Administrator of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion. In making this recommendation, one 
can anticipate the objection of conflict of 
interests that may be raised. I believe, how- 
ever, if the composition of the Board were in 
the main scientific rather than defense in- 
dustry oriented, that this objection could be 
dealt with. In any event, the objection of 
“conflict of interests” is potentially present 
in almost every situation involving a citizen 
who comes to Washington to serve the inter- 
ests of the country as a whole. The fact that 
this conflict exists should not be cause for 
unfavorable action on this recommendation, 
in my opinion. 

If my observations on the need for one 
overall, well-supported space program are 
valid, then I believe that there is a need for 
a civilian-military liaison office. This should 
be established to assure the smooth flow of 
scientific and technical information from 
NASA to the Department of Defense. A 
comparable office has existed between the 
AEC and the Department of Defense and it 
has been most successful. This I know from 
personal association with it for a number of 
years. 
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I agree with the changes in the Patent 
Law. The present law acts to discourage 
industry from working for NASA, 

I believe that it would be well to consider 
carefully, and to discuss thoroughly, the 
problem of “in house” work. When the AEC 
was established, it was anticipated that the 
technical information coming from the 
fundamental and applied research of the 
AEC would be made available to American 
industry. This seemed to be a very sound 
approach to the problem because of the 
very great cost of undertaking research and 
development in nuclear physics. Our expe- 
rience, to date, suggests that while there has 
been some flow of information, there has 
been a lot less than American industry has 
anticipated. In fect, there is a strong feel- 
ing on the part of some industries that “in 
house” work has continued to grow and ex- 
pand far beyond that anticipated when the 
AEC was established. There is a funda- 
mental problem involved here, that of 
whether or not we can meet the challenges 
of the space age through the free enterprise 
system or whether or not we must rely upon 
Government research, development, and pro- 
duction of all the materials and systems that 
will go into an adequate space program. If 
we are to support the free enterprise system, 
then a consistent and clear effort must be 
made to place contracts with industry for 
research, development, and production. It is 
realized that sufficient in house” research ` 
must be done to provide yardsticks to the 
Government that will be used to measure 
the adequacy of nongovernmental work. But 
this should be the limit of the “in house” 
work and the objectives should be to maxi- 
mize the amount of work placed with in- 
dustry. I would like to add a final point 
in connection with this discussion. A true 
Space age will only be realized when our 
entire economy reflects the technology of 
the space age in consumer products that will 
come out of the space age programs, and 
they will number in the thousands in time, 
and will have tremendous impact upon our 
overall standards of living., From these con- 
sumer products will come ideas that can, in 
turn, be applied to our space technology. 
This regenerative process can be continued 
to the betterment of both programs and 
through its continuance we will be able to 
develop an economy that will, in turn, be 
able to support an adequate space program. 
To follow the Soviet system of doing all work 
in government facilities with a maximum 
concentration upon a “nonconsumer” tech- 
nology would be very shortsighted indeed. 


Trujillo’s Policy of Murder 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, 3 years 

ago when I spoke out against Trujillo’s 
policy of murder, the Washington, D.C., 
police urgently recommended that I car- 
ry a gun. They had had experience 
over many years with Trujillo’s gang- 
sters. 
The astute United Press International 
Latin American reporter, Henry Ray- 
mont, writes in today’s Washington 
Daily News about the most recent Tru- 
jillo murder plot to come to light. 

It is no wonder that Trujillo refused 
to allow the Inter-American Peace Com- 
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mission to cross his borders. He knew 
they would find evidence of terror, tor- 
ture, and murder. I hope that the Or- 
ganization of American States will soon 
make a formal statement to deplore this 
lack of cooperation and the jungle mor- 
ality imposed by Trujillo in the so-called 
Dominican Republic. 

The seconds are ticking away. Tru- 
jillo and his policy of murder will soon 
be but dark and bloody pages in a history 
book. 

Under unanimous consent previously 
granted I include hereafter the text of 
Mr. Raymont’s story: 

{From the Washington Daily News, Mar. 28, 
j 1960] 

DIPLOMAT ORDERED To SLAY COLLEAGUE—- 
Peace Group HEARS or DOMINICAN PLOT 
(By Henry Raymont) 

The Inter-American Peace Commission is 
studying evidence purporting to show that 
the Dominican Republic is operating a vast 
espionage net in the Americas, using terror 
and murder against its opponents, it was 
revealed today. - 

The evidence was supplied by Pablo Guidi- 
celli Velezquez, who resigned last month as 
second secretary of the Dominican Embassy 
in Costa Rica after disobeying alleged orders 
to kill his superior, Chargé d'Affaires Alfredo 
Fernandez Simo. 

Photostatic copies of the document sent 
confidentially to the Commission were made 
available to the United Press International. 

PLAN 


They accused Col. John W. Abbes Gar- 
cia, former chief of the Dominican Mili- 
tary Intelligence Service, of ordering Senor 
Giudicelli to shoot Senor Fernandez on the 
Embassy grounds and then invoke diplo- 
matic immunity for himself. The reasons 
given were that Senor Fernandez refused to 
return to the Dominican Republic and was 
“going over to the enemy.” 

Senor Giudicelli replied he could not un- 
derstand the order, especially in the light of 
a letter from Vice President Joaquin Bala- 
guer indicating he was sympathetically con- 
sidering a critical report on Government ac- 
tivities submitted by Senor Fernandez. 

Another message from Ciudad Trujillo 
came the following day saying: 

“Do what you were told in earlier cable 
and then you come. Cable from Chancery 
is nothing but a smokescreen to keep that 
traitor quiet and allow you to act. John 
Abbes.“ 

When Senor Giudicelli stalled and asked 
to come home for more specific instructions, 
another message signed by Abbes followed: 

“January 24—in reference to today's cable. 
Do not return without executing operation. 
John Abbes.“ 

The documents recalled allegations that 
Jesus de Galindez, missing Columbia Univer- 
sity instructor who was an avowed foe of 
Dictator Rafael L. Trujillo, was kidnaped 
and killed in 1956 on orders of the Domini- 
can Government. 

Sources reported that the Dominican code 
book given to the Commission contains the 
word “Galindez” but no explanation was 
offered of the context in which it appeared. 

In his letter to the Commission, Senor Gitu- 
dicelli said that the Dominican Embassy in 
Costa Rica shielded a huge network of es- 
Pionage in that country as well as in many 
others in the Americas. 

The 28-year-old diplomat now living at 
the Venezuelan Embassy in SamJose offered 
to testify before the Peace Commission. But 
he urged that steps first be taken to protect 
his relatives in the Dominican Republic 
from re 

Senor Guidicell! said he and Senor Fernan- 
des recelved numerous anonymous threats 
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since they resigned from their embassy posts 
February 4, Senor Fernandez has left Costa 
Rica for Colombia, 

The Peace Commission is studying Vene- 
Zuelan charges that the Dominican Repub- 
lic has committed flagrant violations of hu- 
man rights which are contributing to the 
unrest in the Caribbean. When the group 
last week asked to make a factfinding visit 
to the island, the Dominican Government 
turned it down arguing that such an inves- 
tigation was a violation of its internal af- 
fairs. 

Colonel Abbes has denied the report in a 
statement released in Ciudad Trujillo. 


Medical and Health Care for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, March 23 I placed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, page A2634, a speech that I 
gave before the American Academy of 
General Practice—physicians—at Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Three weeks later I gave 
the same speech before the convention 
of Missouri insurance agents in St. Louis, 
Mo. As I stated when I placed this in 
the Recorp, I prepared this speech to be 
delivered to these seemingly diverse 
groups. In this speech I discuss the 
general background of the problem that 
our society faces of medical care and 
hospital care for the aged. 

I had expressed the belief in that 
speech that the tremendous progress 
made in our American society in ad- 
vancing the well-being of all American 
citizens had made ineffective the 
demagogery which was based upon 
using the Federal Government as a 
means of transferring wealth from the 
have to the have-nots. This belief is 
right now being placed to a more severe 
test than I had anticipated. I am won- 
dering if indeed it is true that we can 
have a rational national debate on the 
subject of Federal spending. 

A pressure group which is probably 
the most effectively organized for politi- 
cal action of any group in our society 
today has apparently decided to use the 
problem of medical and hospital care 
for the aged as an issue to test whether 
or not this kind of demagogery can 
still be used successfully. This group is 
the Americans for Democratic Action, of 
which the most powerful segment is the 
Political Committee on Education of the 
CIO-AFL, dominated by Walter Reu- 
ther, a member of the ADA executive 
committee. The COPE of the CIO-AFL 
apparently has decided to abandon the 
issue of the Landrum-Griffin bill for the 
1960 campaign and see whether or not 
they cannot make the Forand bill which 
professes to meet an aspect of the prob- 
lem of the medical and hospital care for 
the aged do in its stead. 

Those eligible for disability benefits 
would not be covered, nor would the 
measure provide for payments to mental 
or tuberculosis hospitals, 
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Despite the fact that old age is rela- 
tive, and based upon physiological 
changes, the Social Security Act bases 
it on birthdays—65 for a man, 62 for a 
woman. 

By this standard, there are now some 
15.5 million Americans over 65 who can 
be called aged. 

This group is living evidence that we 
have the finest system of scientific medi- 
cine in the world, and that our standards 
of living are unparalleled in history. 

Each year, our older, population will 
increase. And by 1970 this fortunate 
Nation can expect to have 20 million 
people over 65. 

But the growing numbers of our aged 
have, to some extent, caught us unpre- 
pared. For example, we are only begin- 
ning to understand the waste of human 
resources involved in arbitrary retire- 
ment of these people because of their 
chronological age. 

And so millions of men and women 
many of them as healthy and as capable 
as they were at 40—are shelved long be- 
fore they should be, long before they 
want to be. 

With retirement, cash income usually 
drops. And at the same time, the need 
for health care services increases until 
it is about twice that of the younger 
adult. 

It is this combination of lower income 
and greater need for health services that 
has led some well-meaning people to 
believe that medical expense is the most 
critical problem besetting our aged 
population. 

In their opinion, only the Federal 
Government can provide an adequate 
answer. 

Against this background, let us ex- 
amine the premises upon which the sup- 
porters of H.R. 4700 base their argu” 
ments. 

Although the health needs of our older 
people may be greater than those in 
other age groups, are the aged too poor 
to pay for their own medical care? 

The answer is that some are, but the 
overwhelming majority are not. 

We are told that three-fifths of all 
people 65 and over have less than $1,000 
annual income. 

Although in one sense accurate, it 
would be hard to find a more mislead- 
ing statistic. 

It is equally accurate and just as mis- 
leading to state that in 1957—the most 
recent year to which that misleading 
figure applies—63.7 percent of 
Americans had incomes of $1,000 or less 
per year. 8 

In 1957 almost half of those persons 
over 14 years of age also had incomes 
of $1,000 or less per year. And 47 per- 
cent of those between the ages of 14 
65 had incomes below $1,000 a year. 

Supposing we organize a social club 
with only two requirements for member- 
ship: First, that no wives had incomes 
of their own; and second that all hus- 
bands earned at least $25,000 a year. 

If we used the same statistical tech- 
niques as those employed in compiling 
the figure of “three-fifths of all people 
65 and over have less than $1,000 an- 
nual income,” we could come up with 
this statement: 
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Half the members of this social club 
have incomes of less than $1,000 a year. 
Obviously, the money income figure 
cited by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare for those 65 and 
Over is of little help to us in consider- 
ing the financial problems of the aged. 
Income drops after retirement, yes. 
Pa no age group is likely to have as 
avorable a liquid asset position as the 
aged, 74 percent of whom now own 
quid assets in one form or another. 
ermore, the needs of the aged 
Person are usually modest, The heavy 
€xpenses of raising a family are be- 
hind. For the most part, homes are 
Paid for. In fact, according to OASI, 
almost three in every four beneficiary 
Couples owned their own homes—most 
of free of mortgage—and the 
th equity in nonfarm homes for 
e homeowners was $8,360.” 
Only 4 percent liye in the homes of 
relatives. 
* survey in 1957 by the National Opin- 
Research Center determined that 
— 9.6 percent of those interviewed 
ould be unable to pay a medical bill 
aay 
So when we consider the financial 
Tesources of the aged, we can do it 
Sensibly only if we know how many have 
income from employment, social secu- 
ty, pensions, annuities, savings, invest- 
„ ce, or other assets. 
We can only measure financial re- 
in arces intelligently if we consider them 
of family income and assets, 
not individual income and assets. 
when we attempt to figure out the 
number of people who cannot afford ade- 
Guate health care, we must know how 
already receive it from a religious 
8roup, a fraternal group, through mem- 
bership in a union, as ex-seamen, as 
2 bers of the Armed Forces, as pro- 
cific courtesy, as members of spe- 
to Teligious orders, as veterans entitled 
Wanbensation and care. 
ot e know, for instance, that 16 percent 
the aged are public welfare recipients. 
Such, under federally aided public 
e programs, they are eligible to 
8 medical care. 
€ do not know the answers to ques- 
tions like these: o 
heen much do the families of the aged 
D out? And how many of our older 
le are affluent? 
My point is that the economic prob- 
— of older people are not only com- 
and diverse, but difficult to analyze 
tak y. Yet it is suggested that we 
on & serious and irreversible legisla- 
ake action, with tremendously import- 
Consequences, with no real guide- 


eu are being asked to grope our way 

off. h the statistical darkness on the 

er that we will stumble into an 
€ctive solution, 

t so ODE denies that there are instances 
pl Severe p among our older peo- 
that or among any other age group, for 

matter. Such cases do exist, al- 
h to what degree we can only guess. 
- den y the weight of sound evi- 
ce seems to suggest one conclusion: 
the u. Anancial and health problems of 
caren have been considerably exag- 
type 10, by the proponents of Forand- 
legislation. And on the basis of 
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the facts as we presently know them, 
it is impossible to justify the creation 
of a massive Federal mechanism for 
compulsory national health insurance— 
even though that mechanism would deal 
only with a single and somewhat arti- 
ficially determined category. 

Implicit in the thinking of those who 
support H.R. 4700 is the belief that the 
health care needs of older people can be 
conveniently separated from their other 
needs. Nothing could be a greater mis- 
take. Some of our aged have many 
needs—in housing, in recreation, in 
preparation for retirement, in finding 
acceptance, and understanding within 
the community, in developing new inter- 
ests, in using talents, and capabilities, 

As an example of how interrelated the 
needs of the aged can be, a former 
housing commissioner of the State of 
New York has pointed out that hospital 
confinement of older people could be re- 
duced by 20 percent if adequate housing 
were made available for them. 

PRIVATE NURSING HOME LAW WHICH I SPONSORED 


Further, the Nation’s doctors have re- 
peatedly stated that no person, regard- 
less of age, needs to forgo a physician’s 
services because of inability to pay. 

Expert medical testimony before the 
House Ways and Means Committee es- 
tablishes another point: the aged have 
individual health needs. As Dr. Fred- 
erick C. Swartz told the Ways and Means 
Committee: 

Care for any segment of our population— 
the aged included—calls for a cooperative 
attack on the problem by nurses, doctors, 
hospitals, social workers, insurance compa- 
nies, community leaders, and others. It re- 
quires flexibility of medical technique—an 
ingredient which would unquestionably 
vanish the moment Government establishes 
a health program from a blueprint calling 

mass treatment. 

010 the case of the aged, their health prob- 
lem primarily involves acute illness and the 
so-called degenerative diseases. In a very 
large percentage of cases, the main need is 
not for an expensive hospital stay or & sur- 
gical operation, but for medical care at home 
or in the doctor's office. In other cases, the 
important requirement is nursing care in 
the patient's home, or the home of relatives. 
And in still others, custodial care in a nurs- 
ing home, or public facility may be the only 
answer. The point is that the medical needs 
of this particular segment of the aged are 
subject to countless variations. 


The Forand bill, let me point out, 
wishes not only to grant the aged popu- 
lation most needy assistance but also to 
move the Federal Government into the 
very area of medical care where private 
insurance is now most effective—the 
area of hospitalization and surgery. 


Forty-second Anniversary of the Procla- 
mation of Independence of the Bye- 
lorussian Democratic Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 1, 1960 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Soviet Union has acted not only like a 
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powerful steamroller smothering and 
pulverizing everything within reach, but 
it has also been like a deadly and de- 
vouring monster, putting an end to the 
hopes and aspirations of helpless neigh- 
boring peoples by enslaving them. The 
Byelorussians were one of the first vic- 
tims of Russian communism in the 
1920’s, and they have been suffering 
under its tyranny since then. 

For centuries these liberty-loving and 
rugged fighters for freedom have lived 
under Russian autocracy, but they have 
not bowed their heads to their oppres- 
sors. They had long fought, but had 
not been successful in their unequal 
struggle against imperial Russian forces. 
In the First World War, when the czar’s 
autocracy was overthrown, and the 
people felt free, they proclaimed their 
independence on March 25, 1918, and 
founded the Byelorussian National Re- 
public. That was the beginning of a 
new era for the Byelorussian people. In 
their free country they worked hard, 
prepared to defend their freedom and 
enjoyed life under their democratic re- 
public. But from the outset their very 
existence as a free people was under 
serious threat, and the Red Army of the 
Soviets was the deadliest of these. Early 
in 1921 Byelorussia was attacked, over- 
run, and soon it was incorporated into 
the Soviet Union. Thus, at the end of 
more than 2 years of freedom and inde- 
pendence Byelorussians once more lost 
their freedom. Fortunately, however, 
even under the most ruthless of tyran- 
nies, these people have not given up hope 
for their freedom and they still cherish 
the memory of their independence of 
those 2 years. On this 42d anniversary 
of their independence day, we wish that 
they may attain freedom and happiness 
in their homeland, 


Progress U.S.A—Fairfield County, 
Conn.: What a Difference a Decade 
Makes—No. 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 29, 1960 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, continu- 
ing my series of insertions in the REC- 
orp on the general topic of “Progress 
U.S.A.—Fairfield County, Conn.,“ I would 
like to introduce further excerpts from 
the Fairfield County Trust Co.'s eco- 
nomic newsletter and fact sheet on the 
growth and development of the county. 

Today’s excerpt from the company’s 
August-September 1959 issue follows: 

WHAT A DIFFERENCE A DECADE MAKES 

Ten years ago, Fairfield County boasted 
488,000 residents. They had buying incomes 
of $883 million and “plunked” down $518 
million for retail purchases. Today some 
632,000 people call the county home, a gain 
of 30 percent. Between the end of 1958 and 
mid-1959 alone, population rose 3.3 percent, 
Buying incomes total $1.6 billion now, up 82 
percent from 1948, placing Fairfield County 
28th among the big income counties of the 
Nation, A decade ago, it was 32d, Those 
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retail purchases—$961 million last year— 
ranked the county 30th largest in the Nation, 
a spurt of 86 percent over 1948 when the 
county ranked 40th. 

On the basis of buying incomes per fam- 
ily, Fairfield County now holds the No. 2 
spot nationally—topped only by Mont- 
gomery County, Md., in the Washington, D.C., 
suburban area, Ten years ago, Fairfield 
ranked 10th richest. The changes on a per 
capita income basis are even greater. A 
decade ago, Fairfield ranked 19th nationally; 
now it stands second in the Nation, with 
San Francisco first. 

BUILDING FAIRFIELD COUNTY 


By the looks of the first half, residential 
construction in Fairfield County may easily 
match the big boom years of 1952-55, when 
more than 6,000 dwelling units were put up 
annually, 

In the first 6 months of 1959, some 3,000 
dwelling units were added, compared to 2,000 
for the same time a year ago—a 50 percent 
jump. Both private homes and apartments 
shared in the gain, with 2,300 houses under- 
way in the 1959 period compared with 1,700 
last year. The 700 new apartment units 
topped the 1958 period’s 300. Cost of new 
residential building soared 63 percent—from 
$35.5 million for the January-June 1958 
period to $57.5 million this year. 

Indications are that this heightened level 
of residential building will continue, July 
showed Fairfield County mortgage record- 
ings of $35 million as against $19.5 million a 
year ago. Deeds numbered 1,540; July 1958 
showed 1,000. 

Nonresidential building is booming, too; 
$33.5 million worth of commercial, manu- 
facturing, educational, and science buildings, 
plus public works and utility projects. were 
constructed in the first 6 months of 1959, ac- 
cording to the F. W. Dodge Corp, The figure 
last year was $24.5 million. 

Since the 1950 census, masons, electricians, 
and carpenters have plastered, wired, and 
hammered away at 56,000 new dwelling units 
in Fairfield County, according to the Con- 
necticut State Housing Division. In April 
1950, a count of noses showed better than 
154,000 private homes and apartments in the 
county. As of mid-year 1959, the number 
had leaped to over 210,000—a jump of some 
36.6 percent. 

BULGING PURSES 

Fairfield County far outstripped the Na- 
tion in retail sales performance in 1958, 
according to the latest report of Sales Man- 
agement, the “bible” of the retailers. The 
county's increase in total spending between 
1957 and 1958—a period hobbled with eco- 
nomic blues—amounted to 4 percent, the 
United States as a whole managed 0.3 per- 
cent, Recession or no, families continued to 
spend. Per household retail sales rose from 
$5,229 to $5,360. Every retail line except 
autos shared in the gains. But the auto 
sales dip was well below the national average, 
8 percent compared to 12 percent for the 
United States. 

The county’s “up-tilted” income-distribu- 
tion pattern helps explain this resiliency in 
sales. Four-fifths of Fairfield County fami- 
lies had buying incomes of $4,000 or better 
in 1958. This compares to three-fifths of 
families throughout the Nation. Matter of 
fact, better than one-third of Fairfield 
County families had spendable incomes of 
$7,000 or more, versus one-fifth for the 
United States. 

And they spent. This market—whose pop- 
ulation equals New Hampshire's and whose 
income matches Rhode Island’s—spent as 
much as the entire State of Montana in 1958. 
The food bill of Fairfield County residents 
was as great as Vermont's and North Da- 
kote’s put ; its gas and oil sales 
matched Nevada’s; its auto sales were as 
much as Idaho’s; its lumber and building 
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sales equaled New Mexico's, and its furniture 
and appliance purchases amounted to Utah's. 

Checks that Fairfield County businessmen 
and residents write to pay employees and 
buy goods and services are an important 
measure of economic activity. July totaled 
$423 million, 10 percent over $385 million in 
July 1958. Prerecession July 1957 checks 
were $389 million. Stanford's gain was 16 
percent, Bridgeport’s 7 percent. U.S. in- 
crease was 14 percent. 

For the first 7 months of 1959, Fairfield 
County's debits hit $2.8 billion, versus $2.5 
billion a year ago. Stamford was up 17 per- 
cent, Bridgeport 7 percent, the county 10 
percent, the Nation 9 percent. Meanwhile, 
county residents continued to stash away 
dollars in commercial banks, savings banks 
and savings and loan associations. Yearend 
1958 total was $945 million, up 12.5 percent 
from 1957. 


Statement of Policy of the National 
Council of Churches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1960 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent days we have been awakened to 
the unfortunate fact that military train- 
ing manuals have gone well beyond in 
subject matter what most of us feel 
properly belongs in such publications. 

I have before me a letter—and I am 
sure this communication has been re- 
ceived by every Member of Congress— 
setting forth the views and position of 
the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. 

This communication should have the 
widest possible circulation because it will 
add to a better understanding of the ac- 
tion taken by the Secretary of the Air 
Force in the training manual fiasco, and 
of the basic principles and concepts in- 
volved in the matter. J 

I insert at this point in the RECORD, 
the letter from the Reverend. Roy G. 
Ross, general secretary of the national 
council, accompanied by an attachment 
listing those representing denominations 
which give wholehearted endorsement of 
the national council's statement of 
policy: 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN THE U.S.A., 
New York, N.Y., March 22, 1960. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: The prompt ac- 
tion taken by the Secretary of the Alr Force 
closes its training manuals to Infiltration 
by propaganda against churches and reli- 
gious institutions. However, the appearance 
of such defamatory matter in Government 
publications heavily underscores the ex- 
treme dangers to the American principles 
of freedom. The dangers lie in the lending 
or employment of governmental power or 
media, at any official level, to induce or co- 
erce regimentation of expression or to make 
some pattern of civic thought or religious 
opinion a test of loyalty, or to equate con- 
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cern for the rights of men with infidelity 
to the American ideal. 

The National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. and its constituent 
communions are and always have been un- 
alterably opposed to communism. Its un- 
qualified conviction was expressed in the 
council's policy statement of May 19, 1953, 
that; 

“No body of people is more concerned to 
combat communism than the church groups 
of our country” and “these churches are 
the greatest bulwarks of freedom in the 
United States.” 

Such conviction was reasserted in the re- 
cent resolution of the council's general 
board adopted last June—‘reaffirming 
consistent position of the National Council 
of Churches expressed in many official ac- 
tions opposing the evils, the violation of 
human rights by Communist and other ty- 
Trannies,” 2 

For the very reason that the National 
Council of Churches and its constituent 
communions hold this unalterable and con- 
sistent opposition to communism in any 
part of the world, the council, with equal 
determination, also opposes and condemns— 
and will continue to oppose and condemn— 
all efforts, official or private, subtle or overt, 
intended or otherwise, to use agencies of any 
branch of Government or media of mass 
communication under Government regula- 
tion to defame church institutions or lead- 
ers, to subject church loyalty to the poison of 
innuendo, to differentiate between religious 
groups in point of patriotism, and thus to 
undermine religion itself, the centuries-old 
nature of the American people as a religious 
people, and the essential unity of our Nation 
in its life and freedom. 

Such efforts and practices not only are & 
patent violation of the free exercise of re- 
ligion as guaranteed by the first amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
but also are violations of that amendment“ 
guarantees of freedom of expression and 
opinion and of every citizen's right to discuss 
openly and without fear the practices 
policies of his Government. They set a pat- 
tern which is profoundly un-American and 
which, unless opposed and checked, can in- 
culcate familiar totalitarian methods for 
manipulating the people's mind. 

The very purpose of the Bill of Rights was 
to secure religious liberty and those associ- 
ated liberties from the invasion of civil au- 
thority, and to place them beyond the reach 
of political or official control, or of private 
maleyolence insinuating itself into medis 
operating under Government sanction. 

Precisely because of the national council’s 
unalterable loyalty to these American con- 
stitutional principles, it insists not only on 
the right but also on the duty of the 
churches and of religious communions 
their members to study and comment upon 
issues, whether political, economic, or social, 
which affect human relations, the dignity of 
the individual, and the right of all men ev" 
erywhere to liberty under law and justice- 

To serve these noble and thoroughly demo- 
cratic and American ends, the national coun” 
cil conducts itself as the cooperative medium 
through which 33 Protestant and Orthodox 
communions in the United States focus the 
light of the Christian faith on all phases ot 
American life and American concern. 
it may so serve fully and loyally, the nation- 
al council will continue to oppose not 
communism and any other form of tyran- 
ny over the mind of man, but also all ef- 
forts public or private, to subject the 
churches of America and their representa- 
tives to any ordeal of suspicion, innuendo, 
and hysteria, 

Sincerely yours, 
Roy G. Ross, 
General Secretary. 
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APPENDIX A 


We, the duly elected and authorized repre- 
tentatives of denominations, as indicated, 
fully and wholeheartedly endorse and sup- 
Dort the statement of policy of the National 

il of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A, 

às set forth in the attached letter dated 
22, 1960, by Roy G. Ross, general secre- 
National Council of Churches of Christ 

the U.S. A.: 

Norman J. Baugher, Church of the Breth- 
ren; Zoltan Beky, Hungarian Reformed 
urch in America; Eugene Carson Blake, 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A; Arch- 

ishop Bokdan, the most reverend metropoli- 

. Ukrainian Orthodox Church of America; 

I es M. Cook, Disciples of Christ; Charles 
Darlington, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
Sf the Religious Society of Friends; Franklin 
k Fry, United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
lea: Most Rey. Leon Grochowski, Polish Na- 
8 al Catholic Church of America; Kenneth 
Hor ton, Moravian Church; James E. 
Man, Reformed Church in America; Fred 
Hoskins, general council, Congregational 
Christian: Archbishop Iakovos, Greek Ortho- 
Jr Church of North and South America; 
Y H. Jackson, National Baptist Convention, 

SA. Inc.; Alfred Jensen, American Evan- 
Selical Lutheran Church; Arthur Lichten- 
berger, Protestant Episcopal: James A. Mil- 
pd: Jr., Presbyterian Church in the United 
v tes; Reuben H. Mueller, Evangelical 
bert Brethren; Glenn A. Reece, Five Years 

ting of Friends; Roy H. Short, Methodist; 
aon Archbishop, Primate of the Diocese of 
Smia enian Church of America; B. Julian 
th, Christian Methodist Episcopal; Edwin 
J Tuller, American Baptist Convention; 
ames E. Wagner, United Church of Christ 
Evangelical and Reformed; W. J. Walls, Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Zion. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government. publica- 
tons are offered for sale to the public by the 
Uptrintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
pl as determined by the Public Printer 
a 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
= to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
0 bookdealers and quantity pur- 
— but such printing shall not inter- 
the with the prompt execution of work for 
Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
— under which he may authorize 
resale of Government publications by 
Okdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
‘tament officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ment publications under such regulations 
ent be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
dt Documents and the head of the re- 
4 — department or establishment ot the 
Su ernment (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
PP. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


ee Public Printer, under the direction of 
toe Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
— at a price sufficient to reimburse the 

nses of such printing, the current Con- 
— 1 Directory. No sale shall be made 
leggy alt (US. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


to Shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
Print and deliver upon the order of any 
frome Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
Orden’ CoNGressionaL Recosp, the person 
(U8 paying the cost thereof 
Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 

TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings, 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 734-point type; 


type; and 
6-point bel sar fia 
words in cap! 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 3 2 
3. Return of manuscript.— manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 
4. Tabular matter—The ee = 
speeches containing tabular s en 
published in the RECORD shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
pm., to insure publication the following 
ae ed.—Proofs of leave to 
5. Proof furnished.— s 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular p of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks It manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit — The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxcon any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendix to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item recelved in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 

agraph. 
133 Oficial Reporters.—The Official Report. 
ers of each House shall indicate on matter to 
script and prepare headings for all ma’ 
be pets ted in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 


Secretary—Felton M. Johnston, 

Chief Clerk—Emery L. Frazier. 

Sergeant at Arms—Joseph C. Duke. 

Secretary for the Majority—Robert G. Baker. 
Secretary for the Minority—J. Mark Trice. 
Chaplain—Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, D.D. 


Joseph C., Sheraton-Park 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 


Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
s 

Messrs. Johnson of Texas (chairman), 
Russell, Magnuson, Anderson, Kerr, Syming- 
ton, Stennis, Young of Ohio, Dodd, Cannon, 
Bridges, Wiley, Mrs. Smith, Messrs. Martin, 
and Case of New Jersey. 

Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 

Messrs. Ellender (chairman), Johnston of 
South Carolina, Holland, Eastland, Hum- 
phrey, Symington, Talmadge, Proxmire, Jor- 
dan, Young of Ohio, Hart, Aiken, Young of 
North Dakota, Hickenlooper, Mundt, Schoep- 
pel, and Cooper, 

Committee on Appropriations 

Messrs. Hayden (chairman), Russell,. 
Chavez, Ellender, Hill, McClellan, Robertson, 
Magnuson, Holland, Stennis, Johnson of 
Texas, Pastore, Kefauver, Monroney, Bible, 
Byrd of West Virginia, Dodd, McGee, Bridges, 
Saltonstall, Young of North Dakota, Mundt, 
Mrs. Smith. Messrs. Dworshak, Kuchel, 
Hruska, and Allott, 

Committee on Armed Services 

Messrs. Russell (chairman), Byrd of Vir- 
ginia, Johnson of Texas, Stennis, Symington, 
Jackson, Ervin, Thurmond, Engie, Bartlett, 
Cannon, Saltonstall, Bridges, Mrs. Smith, 
Messrs. Case of South Dakota, Bush, and 
Beall. 

Commitiee on Banking and Currency 

Messrs. Robertson (chairman), Fulbright, 
Sparkman, Frear, Douglas, Clark, Proxmire, 
Byrd of West Virginia, Williams of New Jersey, 
Muskie, Capehart, Bennett, Bush, Beall, and 
Javits. 

Committee on the District of Columbia 

Messrs. Bible (chairman), Morse, Frear, 
Beall, Case of South Dakota, and 


„ 


Prouty. 
Committee on Finance 

Messrs. Byrd of Virginia (chairman), Kerr, 
Frear, Long of Louisiana, Smathers, Ander- 
son, Douglas, Gore, Talmadge, McCarthy, 
Hartke, Williams of Delaware, Carlson, Ben- 
nett, Butler, Curtis, and Morton. 

Committee on Foreign Relations 

Mesers. Fulbright (chairman), Green, 
Sparkman, Humphrey, Mansfield, Morse, 
Long of Louisiana, Kennedy, Gore, Lausche, 


i Church, Wiley, Hickenlooper, Aiken, Cape- 


hart, Carlson, and Williams of Delaware. 
Committee on Government Operations 
Messrs. McClellan (chairman), Jackson, 
Ervin, Humphrey, Gruening, Muskie, Mundt, 
Curtis, and Javits. 


Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
Messrs. Murray (chairman), Anderson, 
Jackson, O'Mahoney, Bible, Carroll, Church, 


Gruening, Moss, Long of Hawaii, Lusk. 
Dworshak, Kuchel, Goldwater, Allott, Martina, 
and Fong. 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign 

Commerce 

Messrs. Magnuson (chairman), Pastore, 
Monroney, Smathers, Thurmond, Lausche, 
Yarborough, Engle, Bartlett, Hartke, McGee, 
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Address by Hon. A. S. Mike Monroney, 
of Oklahoma, at the 60th Annual Din- 
ner of the Society of the Friendly Sons 
of Providence, R. I. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN O. PASTORE 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, on 
Thursday evening, March 17, 1960, the 
Society of Friendly Sons of Providence, 

I., gathered for its 60th annual dinner. 

dinner is the central secular func- 
tion of St. Patrick’s Day, always relig- 
iously and enthusiastically observed in 
the State of Rhode Island. 

The society’s toast to the United 
States indicates the patriotic tone of 
the dinner; and from this U.S. Senate 

years past have gone our colleagues 
to add luster to the night, and oratory to 
toast to our Nation. 

To call the roll of only a few, the 
names of Senators Kennedy, Syming- 
ton, Mansfield, McNamara, O'Mahoney, 
and Truman come to mind. Glowing 
Comments on the appearance this year 
ol the junior Senator from Oklahoma 
are summed up in the delighted expres- 
Sion of the president of the Society of 
the Friendly Sons, Mr. Nelson G. Burke. 

e address of Senator A. S. MIKE 

ON ONEY, President Burke writes, 
“was most inspiring and the rapt atten- 
Somat his audience was in itself a trib- 

As if it had been planned that way, 
the Senator from Oklahoma’s emphasis 
on our weapon of faith in this nuclear 
age was in perfect balance with the ad- 

of the Most Reverend Paul Ha- 
Sarty, bishop of the Bahamas. 
ishop Hagarty spoke of the world 
Tevolt of the underprivileged, seeking 
freedom from ignorance, freedom from 
Starvation, freedom from the tyranny of 
economic pressure. The Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] spoke of the 
Material power of the scientific sixties” 
to lift the underprivileged—fortified by 
dur religious faith to win the confidence, 
the minds, and hearts of men. 

T request that the address by the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. MONRONEY]. 

Printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD as a document of encouraging sci- 
ence, sound economy, and inspiring 
Philosophy. 


There being no objection, the address 


vas ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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ADDRESS BY SENATOR A. S. MIKE Monroney 
Bronx Frrenpiy Sons or Sr. PATRICK, 
PROVDENOE, R.I., Marcu 17, 1960 
What an honor it is to be chosen as the 

one to respond to the traditional toast of 

the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick to our own 

United States. 

What an additional honor it is to be chosen 
as one of the members of such a distin- 
guished panel of participants as the Most 
Reverend Paul Hagarty, bishop of the Baha- 
mas; the Most Reverend Russell J. McVinney; 
Rev. Francis P. Brady; Hon. John P. Harti- 
gan, judge of the U.S. Court of Appeals; Hon. 
Edward B. Hanify, attorney and corporation 
counsel; and your many other distinguished 

ests. 

er Sixty years, sure; and ’tis a long, long time 

for the Irish to be getting along together. 

And it is as significant a milestone in the 

history of the United States as it is in the 

history of your fine association of Friendly 

Sons. It runs the gamut of life in these 

United States. Your 60 years parallel the 

milestones of our Nation’s great progress 

from shillelaghs to Chevrolets—from lep- 
rechauns to lace curtains—from Shamrocks 
to solar space. 

I am so glad to be in home State of two 
of our greatest and friendliest Senators: Sen- 
ator THEODORE Francis GREEN and Senator 
Joun “O'PastorE.” Theodore's great good 
humor and the sharp, inclusive wit and elo- 
quence of Johnny make them the Senate's 

Democratic team. 

er years—a fabulous 60 years in the life 

of the United States and of the Friendly Sons 

of St. Patrick—is but a tiny dot over the cen- 

turies of recorded history. But in these 60 

years which you celebrate tonight the dot of 

the 60 years in history’s span is as huge as 
our planet itself in our progress. 

Frontiers of which your founders never 
dreamed are crossed every hour on the hour, 
From terrestrial to celestial is the signet of 
the scientific sixties. Traffic is getting so 
heavy in outer space that they'll be wanting 
traffic lights between the moon and the sun 
and the stars to avoid disastrous collisions. 

Your founders, all progressive men, could 
not be heard in voice beyond this room. 
Tonight we hear the “beep beep” of Pioneer 
V’s voice from 675,000 miles away—in a few 
months, perhaps, from the far side of the 
sun. 

The vision of your founders—seafaring 
men though they might have been—was 
limited on a clear day to Martha's Vineyard 
or Nantucket from a few miles offshore. 
Today we can see from the dark side of 
Tombstone, Ariz. on our TV or to the dark 
side of the moon. 

Mankind is on the move. We are breaking 
out of our two-dimensional world and into 
the third dimension—that of the vertical. 
For the tens of thousands of years of man’s 
progress from his caves, he has spread out 
to find new paths to faraway points, as our 
Pilgrim Fathers did in settling a new con- 
tinent. As transportation from the covered 
wagon grew to the train and steamship, his 
world widened, 

With the crossing of each new frontier they 
sought out the new. That was the spirit 
that our forefathers brought to this coast 
and carried on the whaling ships that sailed 
the Straits of Magellan as they rounded the 
Horn to the broad Pacific. 


Their sons kept on until all the oceans 
were charted and explored—and then started 
to explore the jungles, the swamps, and the 
poles. We've climbed the highest mountains 
in the world, gone up the Amazon, reached 
the darkest of Africa. We've crossed the 
North and South Poles so often that the path 
looks like a superhighway, 

Progress in the pioneer spirit is the stuff 
of which America is made. But in reality. 
until the past two decades, with all his 
travels and explorations, man had scarcely 
gone farther in one direction than his caye- 
man ancestor. That was in the direction of 
the third dimension—the vertical. 

Since the Wright brothers first powered 
flight in 1903 at Kitty Hawk, that dimension 
has been expanding—first, timidly, to 100 
Teet—to 500 feet. And now we see at long 
last man challenging the voids and the 
vacuums of outer space—venturing into a 
new dimension with courage and ingenuity, 

In the last year we have seen spectacular 
new things happen in the field of the verti- 
cal: referring to Z-52, KC-135, X15 (Scottie 
ee miles into outer space), and 

And now we train the astronauts for space. 
This is not an idle jest or something out of 
the science comics. It is real, Today we 
know—or soon will know—more about what 
man will meet in outer space than Columbus 
knew about what he would meet as he sailed 
westward across the Atlantic, 

But as we get the signal loud and clear 
of the scientific sixties, it is not—we are 
finding—entirely a blessing. Electronics have 
shrunk distances and put the whole world 
within range of voice, sound and sight, I 
could have flown to Paris and back to New- 
foundland by jet in the span of time I took 
to come from Washington to Providence by 
train today. 

And with this constantly shrinking globe 
have come to mankind powers from new 
energy sources undreamed of 15 years ago. 
Rockets with thrust to reach the moon and 
the sun and the stars. Explosives that can 
annihilate entire States with their blast. 
Speeds of ICBM’s from outer space that can 
reach Providence from Moscow—or from the 
United States to Moscow (it's as short either 
way) in 19 minutes. These fantastic speeds 
make interception or defense unlikely, and 
only by equal power of destruction through 
retaliation can we make reasonably certain 
that this catastrophic attack by thermonu- 
clear warfare does not occur. 

To be prepared requies our Nation to have 
the ability to retaliate in equal and certain 
destructive capacity. Then, and only then, 
can we feel any sense of security from attack. 

Thus, in the dawn of the scientific sixties 
we find as our forefathers found when they 
landed on this continent that only the strong 
can be secure. Then it meant survival of a 
few dozen lives from Indian attack. Today 
it means the survival of tens of millions from 
destruction in the first 10 hours of an atomic 
war. 

I do not mean to make this speech a grim 
one. I would be less than frank if I did not 
remind you that at no previous time in our 
great history have we been as vulnerable to 
& catastrophic attack if we let weakness erode 
our strength or our position of leadership in 
the free world. 

This is the challenge to this generation. 
One-third of the world's people are behind 
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the Communist Iron Curtain. They total 
slightly over 1 billion. One-third (another 
billion) are in the neutral area of the world. 
And slightly less than one-third reside in the 
free world. r 

Both the free world and the neutral world 
depend perforce upon the leadership of the 
United States. If we fail ourselves—we fail 
them as well. 

As I see it, we cannot win the cold war 
with arms—atomic or conventional. We 
might—yes, we must—prevent it from be- 
coming an atomic world war III. Our de- 
cisive strength in weapons alone will not be 
enough, however, either to prevent the 
shooting war or win the cold war. 

It seems to me that we have one weapon 
that the Communists can never have. It is 
the weapon to bridge the chasm between the 
destructive side of science and the hope for 
the best era of Christendom. This is the 
weapon of our faith—of our belief in an 
Almighty and Divine Power—and that man- 
kind was made in the image of this holy and 
Supreme Being. It is the belief that we are 
our brother's keeper. It is our belief in 
“right makes might” and not in “might 
makes right.“ Without that faith, a godless, 
materialistic power, even with modern arms, 
cannot achieve a victory. The mind, morals, 
and spirit of man must control science or 
else a Frankenstein of science will destroy 
us. 
Given the strength and courage to hold off 
the destruction of nations by atomic war, we 
can change the headlong emphasis of 
“science for death“ into “science for life.” 
If we have the faith and the determination 
to serve—as this generation must serve the 
peoples of the world—we can and will win. 

Instead of beating our swords into plow- 
shares we must beat the atom bomb into 
mankind's greatest servant. Today more 
than 100 diseases which have plagued man- 
kind since history began are yielding to diag- 
nosis and treatment with atomic isotopes. 
Thorugh our research in “science for life“ we 
are attacking cancer and other killers that 
have heretofore been called incurable. 

In the field of agriculture, experiments are 
under way that may produce entirely new 
food products, through the use of atomic 
isotopes. New fruits, vegetables, even su- 
perior breeds of livestock, may result from 
these agricultural experiments in changing 
nature to work better for mankind. 

Engineering uses may revolutionize recov- 
ery of energy from coal and oll veins through 
controlled underground explosions of small 
atomic bombs. Harbors can be opened in 
many parts of the world, such as South 
America and Africa, where no ports are avail- 
abel today, through gigantic underground 
blasts of atomic energy. Canals or reservoir 
sites likewise may one day yield huge bene- 
fits from the conversion of atomic energy 
from war to peace. 

This one-third of the world that is neu- 
tral—looking either to the Communist way 
of life or at our free way—today is in the 
derkness of the 18th or 19th century. Ordi- 
nary fuel such as coal or oil must be shipped 
halfway around the world to supply the fuel 
for electrical generators. Consequently, in 
such countries as Thailand I have seen them 
burning teakwood and mahogany beneath 
the boilers of their generators to supply the 
low current to burn the electric lightbulbs in 
the tourist hotels. The people there have 
thus far missed this 20th century. 

But with the magic of atomic energy, low- 
cost atomic reactors can, and someday will 
be built that can bring an electrical world 
to the darkest of Africa and to the villages 
of India. No longer will it be impossible to 
generate electricity because of the high cost 
of shipping fuel halfway around the world. 
A package of uranium, no larger than a 
Package of cigarettes can light and heat a 
Village of 5,000 for an entire year. 
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Yes, even the miracle of fresh, pure water 
may be created by breakthroughs with 
atomic energy. Millions of acres today are 
desert because the scant supply of surface 
water is insufficient or out of reach of irriga- 
tion works. Yet I have seen the desert of 
the Middle East transformed in Israel by 
irrigation into a land as fertile as the Garden 
of Eden. The magic of water can make the 
desert bloom and can offer hope for the tens 
of millions of hungry people who now barely 
subsist. 

Yet at the shoreline of the oceans, the 
Mediterranean, the Red Sea, the Pacific, and 
the Atlantic is the world’s largest storehouse 
of water. Its salt content makes it kill in- 
stead of grow the produce of the land. 

We are nearing breakthroughs with con- 
ventional fuels on desalination of this sea 
water at costs comparable with surface trri- 
gation. When this is achieved, and it is not 
far away, we can hold out hope to these 
millions that low-cost machinery either with 
conventional or atomic power can bring 
them the water they need to turn their dry, 
parched lands into rich orange groves and 
fertile acres to produce food in abundance, 

These are but a few of the things that the 
scientific sixties. hold out for us to do. We 
must retain the faith of our forefathers to 
pioneer, to show the true and kindly face 
of Uncle Sam, and to carry out message of 
faith and good will to the underprivileged 
people of the world. 

This we can do with the same kind of 
courage, hard work, and sacrifice that Amer- 
ica has shown through our long history. 
The oppression of hate, of distrust, and 
destruction can be conquered if we use the 
tools of the scientific sixties as well as our 
pioneering forebears used the crude tools of 
their day. Victory will come when we win 
the hearts and minds of the men of the 
world, and only faith in our religious lfe, in 
our tools and in ourselves will bring it. 

To cry out that we must draw back—to 
be too timid to dare to risk some of our sub- 
stance for spectacular new gains tomorrow— 
will mark us, as it has marked many nations 
during the past 60 years of this society's 
existence, as powers of the past and not as 
world powers of tomorrow. 

Faith, courage, and work hold out to a 
nation—willing to strive hard enough for 
the goal—the eternal blessings of the world's 
people. 

May they say of this generation of Amer- 
icans that: 

We kept the peace through strength and 


courage. 

We lit the lamp of science to shed its bril- 
liance for all mankind. 

And thus we blazed the path to a better 
life for all of the world’s people, 


Tight Money Policy and. High Interest 
Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMAR 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to put in the Recorp the following reso- 
lution on tight money and high interest 
rates adopted recently by a unanimous 
vote of the delegates to the annual meet- 
ing of the National Housing Conference. 
It is, I believe, further evidence of the 


‘growing concern across the Nation with 
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regard to attempts to drive interest rates 

still higher and restrict money even more 

tightly: 

RESOLUTION ON TIGHT Monty Poller AND 
HIGH INTEREST RATES PASSED UNANIMOUSLY 
AT THE ANNUAL MEETING, WASHINGTON, 
D.C., Marcu 15, 1960, BY DELEGATES OF THE 
NATIONAL HOUSING CONFERENCE 


The National Housing Conference deplores 
the tight money policy of the present ad- 
ministration which stifles our whole economy 
and inflates the cost of housing to homeseek- 
ers, homeowners, and tenants and adds to 
the public cost of servicing existing pro- 
grams, This tight money policy is pricing 
millions of families out of the housing mar- 
ket by artificially burdening the public with 
high interest rates. The FHA rate now is 
5% percent plus one-half percent premium, 
or an effective rate of 644 percent. This com- 
pares with the rate of 4½ percent, plus a one- 
half percent premium prevailing in 1953. 
These excessively high interest charges on 
housing have the effect of taking new hous- 
ing out of the financial reach of 5 million 
families who are seeking adequate housing. 

We regard the tight money policy as in- 
fiationary, unsound, and unfair to home 
buyers of moderate means. Its effect is to 
restrict the essential growth of the whole 
economy. 

We call on the administration and on Con- 
gress to reverse the tight money policy and to 
adjust the interest rates down to a reason- 
able level. 


Tribute to L. G. Hardman, Jr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
March issue of Modern Textiles magazine 
pays tribute to one of Georgia’s most out- 
standing industrialists and business and 
civic leaders, Hon. L. G, Hardman, Jr., of 
Commerce, with a cover photograph and 
an excellent biographical article by Edi- 
tor Jerome Campbell. Mr. Hardman has 
been one of the most diligent and able 
promoters of a vital and progressive tex- 
tile industry in my State of Georgia and 
this tribute to his many outstanding ac- 
complishments is richly deserved. I 
commend Modern Textile magazine for 
saluting this stalwart Georgian and I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, that 
the text of the article entitled “Forward- 
Thinking Hardman of Harmony Grove” 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FORWARD-THINKING HARDMAN OF HARMONY 
Grove 
(By Jerome Campbell) 

Harmony Grove Mills of Commerce, Ga,, 18 
essentially and understandably in the busi- 
ness of manufacturing cloth as a profit- 
earning organization. Its management, how- 
ever, has always regarded the mill as ful- 
filling the equally important function of 
providing jobs and good cash income for the 
people of the little northeastern Georgia 
rural community where the mill is located. 
Tt was for this mainly that the mill 
was built back in 1893 by Hardman's grand- 
father, Dr. William B. J. Hardman, in asso- 
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ciation with several other businessmen of 
Commerce. The original mill was equipped 
With 10 spinning frames and 60 looms pow- 
ered by a wood-fired 150 horsepower steam 
engine. 

In those beginning days, when fabric 
manuf was almost unbelievably 
simple compared to the complicated present, 
Harmony Grove Milis turned out sheetings 
and shirtings which were sold as gray cloth 
through New York agents. The first sample 
of cloth made in the mill, deemed good 
enough for marketing, was sent to Wilkins 
& Giles in New York. Later its output was 
sold through Ribinson & Shackleton, a firm 
Some oldtimers may still remember, Early 
records show that the mill's first cotton was 
bought at 6 cents a pound; burlap for 
wrapping the cloth cost 5 cents a yard. 

In 1898, Dr. W. B. J. Hardman’s son, Dr. 

Martine Griffin Hardman, also a practic- 
ing physician, became president of Harmony 
Grove, a position he held until his death in 
1937, Serving as president of the mill was 
Only one of his activities; he practiced 
Medicine with great distinction, being at 
once a practical country doctor and one of 
the most skilled and sought-after surgeons 
In Georgia; he entered politics and was elect- 
ed Governor of the State for two terms 
(1927-31). 

His son and namesake, L. G. Hardman, Jr., 
Row president of Harmony Grove, spent his 
boyhood in commerce close to the mill and 
Miliworkers. After he graduated from the 
University of Georgia in nearby Athens in 
1930, he worked for a few years supervising 
the Hardman family farms and orchards. 
Tt was in his heart, however, to make a career 
in textiles. To acquaint himself with the 
mill's operations, he made it a practice to 
Work in the mill 2 hours or so every night 
after putting in a full day at his other 
duties. For this work as a mill trainee he 
received no pay, but did learn by doing the 
basic operations in making cotton yarn and 
cloth. 

In 1932 he went to work full time in the 
mili as assistant to the president with duties 
encompassing its general operation and man- 
agement. Within a few years the directors 
Were so impressed with his devotion to his 
Job and his increasing skill as a manager 
that they put him in full charge of the mill 
With the title of vice president. Upon his 
father's death in 1937 at the good age of 81, 
young Hardman was made president. 

Even before he was given that title, Hard- 
man had been doing some serious thinking 
&bout the future of Harmony Grove Mills. 
He had come to the conclusion that the mill 
Was badly in need of thorough modernizing 
and reequipping. “What we had,“ he recalls 
now. “was a 1903 model mill and the year 
Was 1937, We had to modernize to survive.” 

The task of modernization which Hard- 
man set for the mill and for himself was 
not an easy one. Harmony Grove was a 
Small outfit, amd modernization is always 
expensive, The older men among the offi- 
cers and directors, as old people often are, 
Were inclined to be satisfied with the way 

gs were and to resist the idea of change, 
especially when change meant incurring sub- 
Stantial expenses. So Hardman carried out 

modernization program step by step at a 
Pace sometimes far slower than he liked, but 
one which was dictated by the circumstances 
Of the mill, 

AN EYE ON THE MARKET 


gat he bought new equipment, he studied 
has e market for fabrics looking for a place 
here Harmony Grove, with its relatively 
Small production and limited resources, 
might operate profitably. He found it in the 
tontinued of sheetings for the bag 
rade and drills for the industrial market; 


for many years the mill concentrated on 
these goods. 
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In the 25 years since Hardman first 
his modernizing efforts he has kept at it 


knowing that modernization is a never-end- - 


ing process and not something that can be 
finally achieved and then forgotten. Har- 
mony Grove Mills today is as neat and mod- 
ern a mill for its kind of production as can 
be found in the textile industry, Hardman 
and his associates in management, C. W. 
Hood, Jr. (whose father and brother were 
among the mill's original founders) and 
Johnston McCorkle, superintendent, take an 
understandable pride in saying that not a 
piece of machinery in the mill predates 1942 
with the exception of a few cards and a 
couple of spinning frames that have been 
rebuilt and modernized. Most of the major 
equipment of cards, spinning frames and 
looms“is far newer, of course; and the 
process of keeping the mill modern still goes 
on and will continue to do so, Hardman is 
determined. 

Just as the plant and its equipment have 
been expanded and modernized, so have the 
fabrics manufactured been changed to keep 
up with the times. About 10 years ago the 
inroads of paper made the production of 
cloth for the bagging trade increasingly pre- 
carious. Hardman and his associates grad- 
ually shifted over to apparel fabrics. Today 
the mill weaves cotton drills, twills and 
sateens largely for converters and for the 
work and sports clothing trade; it also makes 
a range of industrial fabrics. 

With a total of 29,000 spindles and 600 
looms all manned by some 600 workers, Har- 
mony Grove, while not a giant operation, is 
nevertheless too big and substantial to be 
considered a small mill. Hardman, Hood 
and McCorkle are quite willing to regard it 


‘as a medium-sized mill and they are content 


that it will remain so. 

It is their pride and satisfaction, that re- 
gardless of size, Harmony Grove is a rea- 
sonably profitable operation and that it ful- 
fills, on a scale greater than ever, its original 
primary function, envisaged by its founders 
67 years ago, of serving as a source of em- 
ployment and wage-earning prosperity for 
the good people of Commerce (population 
3.350) and the surrounding rural areas of 
Jackson County, Ga. 

It is also the pride and satisfaction of 
Hardman and his associates that Harmony 
Grove Mills is truly a community operation. 
Many of the millworkers and their parents 
were delivered at their births by Hardman’s 
father, Dr. L. G. Hardman, Sr. and his uncle, 
Dr. W. B. Hardman. For many of them, 
their jobs in the mill, important as such 
jobs are, are only one of their breadwinning 
occupations. Workers at the mill have their 
own farms which they till in their spare 
time; many are poultry breeders—an impor- 
tant rural industry in Jackson County. 

These mill and counrty people regard the 
mill president, L. G. Hardman, Jr., as one of 
them. He has known most of them all their 
lives; he and his wife visit them in their 
homes; and they are accustomed to seeing 
Hardman in and around the mill day and 
night. As a past president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute (1957-58) 
Hardman is active in the broad affairs of the 
textile industry and finds himself on these 
and other matters doing a great deal of 
traveling. 

But he is never away from Commerce for 
long. Often on returning from a business 
trip at night, he will take time to walk 
through the mill seeing how things are going 
and chatting with workers on the night shift. 
He rarely takes a vacation; his business in- 
terests including the operation of the mill 
and the supervision of the Hardman family 
farms and orchards give him, he says, all the 
diversion he needs, 

A MAN WHO LOVES TEXTILES 


Hardman has a great enthusiasm for the 
textile industry and a warm sense of grati- 
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tude toward it for providing him with an in- 
teresting, and challenging career. He looks 
back upon his year as president of the ACMI 
with keen appreciation. It was, he says, one 
of the happiest years of his life. He is grate- 
ful for the opportunity his service as an of- 
ficer of the association gave him to meet and 
work closely with other leaders of the indus- 
try whom he regards as the finest group of 
men in the world; men of unsurpassed in- 
tegrity and good sense. 

With so great an enthusiasm for textiles, it 
goes without saying that Hardman is opti- 
mistic about textiles’ future. He looks for- 
ward to a day when the changing relation of 
Productive capacity to a growing demand will 
make textile manufacturing more profitable 
than it has been during his three decades in 
the industry. 

But like all thoughtful leaders of the in- 
dustry, he is deeply concerned over the grow- 
ing menace of low-wage foreign competition, 
He considers the only practicable solution to 
this danger would be a system imposed by 
U.S. law of eq foreign production 
costs with production costs in this country. 
We must give our textile industry and the 
people who depend on it for a livelihood an 
opportunity to compete on an equal basis 
with foreign producers, he says. How such 
equalizing legislation can be put on the 
statute books is admittedly a difficult task. 
But we must all work to achieve it, if our in- 
dustry is to survive, he firmly believes, 


The Congressional Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I call attention to the fact that 
in the first session of this Congress I 
introduced H.R. 7687 to restrict the 
printing of extraneous matter in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. The following 
editorial by Edward Kennedy, assistant 
editor and publisher of the Monterey 
(Calif.) Peninsula Herald, which ap- 
peared in the October 9, 1959, issue of 
that paper, points up the need for such 
restriction: 

News COMMENTS—CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

Congress adjourned on September 14, 
Since then the Senate and House Chambers 
have been empty and silent. The lawmakers 
have gone home. 

One might expect the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, the official journal of what is said and 
done in Congress, to suspend publication 
with adjournment. 

Not so. The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD con- 
tinued to come out dally until October 5— 
for 3 weeks after adjournment. During that 
period it was bulkier than usual, the daily 
issues running to well over 200 pages. 

The cost of printing the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp is estimated at more than $300 a 
page. So you can see that a lot of the tax- 
payers’ money has been poured into the pub- 
lication of the activities of a no longer ex- 
istent session of Congress. 

The reason why the Recozp continued to 
appear daily after Congress had closed shop 
was to publish the “extension of remarks" of 
Members of Congress. Theoretically these 
“extensions” are speeches that Congressmen 
made. In actuality most of them were never 
made at all as speeches. They are simply 
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verbose statements submitted for publica- 
tion in the Reconp. 

Many Congressmen put into the RECORD 
their “news letters” to their constituents. 
Since these tracts are intended for the voters 
at home, it is difficult to see why a Con- 
gressman should find it necessary to put 
them into the Recorn for other Congressmen 
to read. But apparently they do. 

Consider, for example, the lengthy report 
of the Honorable Charles A. Boyle of Iii- 
nois, which begins thus: 

“Drar FRENDS: As I write my closing 
newsletter of the ist session of the 86th Con- 

„ the leaves of Washington trees are 
turning yellow, the grass of the Washington 
parks and laws are putting on their fall coats 
of brown, and eight of my kiddies are back 
in school, seven in Arlington, Va., and Pat, 
the oldest, matriculated at Loyola University 
in Chicago. 

Since the adjournment the Recornp has 
devoted three columns to a description by 
the Honorable Grorce S. McGovean, of South 
Dakota of the annual sun dance of the Og- 
lala Sioux Tribe of Indians at the Pine Ridge 
Reservation in his district. He says it at- 
tracted a lot of people. 

The Recorp has also published a moving 
memorial eulogy by the Honorable ABRAHAM 
J. Morra to “a great Bulgarian, Nikola Pet- 
kovy,” 

The Recorp has published three columns 
from the Honorable Jor Hott, of California, 
in praise of the part played by the Marquardt 
Corp., in the industrial development of the 
San Fernando Valley. 

The Recorp has published three columns 
devoted to a letter from the Honorable 
Frances P. Bol rod, of Ohio, to her constitu- 
ents on what happened during the session, 

“A great historical achievement of this 
session was the passage of statehood for 
Hawaii,” writes Mrs. BOLTON, who apparent- 
ly doubts that either her constituents or her 
fellow Congressmen read newspapers. 

The Honorable Wu S. BROOMFIELD of 
Michigan took no less than nine columns 
to tell what happened during the session. 

“As I have in the past, I intend to con- 
tinue my policy of talking things over with 
my constituents,” Mr. BROOMFIELD writes. 
You bet he will, and at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense. 

The Honorable Grratp R. Forp Ja., of 
Michigan took 2%½ pages to set forth his 
voting record during the session—although 
his votes had been recorded in the RECORD 
after each rollcall, 

Senator Everetr DIRKSEN, of Illinois, took 
a column to attack those who have com- 
piained that mail service is slow. His Demo- 
cratic colleague, Senator PAuL H. DOUGLAS, 
took 14 columns to publish a speech he de- 
livered in Chicago, 


The Honorable GERALD T. FLYNN, of Wis- 
consin, took six columns to justify his vote 
against the labor racketeering bill. 

The Honorable Barratr O'Hara, of Illinois, 
tock a column and a half to list the 19 mem- 
bers of the Chicago White Sox who live dur- 
ir eg playing season in hotels in his dis- 

ot. 

We haye rather carefully perused all the 
issues of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp pub- 
lished after the adjournment. We read them 
at the Monterey Library. 

Our considered judgment is this: There 
is not a word in all this trash that was 
worthy of publication at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense. It was just money down the drain, 

So much has been wasted in this manner 
that perhaps a couple of columns more of 
type won't matter much. So we shall ask 
our Congressman, Representative CHARLES 
Tracux, to put this editorial in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD—E, K. 
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History of Augusta Minutemen Company 
in World War II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
Task unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
relating to a history of the Augusta 
Minutemen Company covering their ac- 
tivities in Augusta County, Va., during 
World War I, published in the Daily 
News-Record, of Harrisonburg, Va., on 
March 22, 1960. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COLONEL ROLLER Grves HISTORY AUGUSTA 
MINUTEMEN COMPANY 
(By Gen. Charles S. Roller, Jr.) 

Fort DEFIANCE.—Before this generation 
passes away I would like the people of Vir- 
ginia, especially the Shenandoah Valley, to 
know something about the Minutemen com- 
panies organized in 1942 and 1943 to guard 
strategic places in Virginia—the railroads, 
highways, rivers, and especially train bridges. 

We organized our Minutemen which should 
be called the Virginia Militia, as authorized 
by the Virginia General Assembly. I was 
captain of Troop 8 and we had no trouble in 
forming the largest company in the State. 

At the same time, I was also a lieutenant 
colonel of the National Guard and helped to 
train men in other features for World War I. 

ORDERS FROM RICHMOND 


In our Minutemen we had the finest pro- 
fessional and businessmen and farmers. I 
was contacted dally by special telephone from 
Richmond. We could not tell about our as- 
signments then. 

One of our first calls was for a platoon to 
hurry to both ends of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio tunnel betwen Waynesboro and Char- 
lottesville. The officer carried pistols and 
the men any kind of rifles or shotguns. We 
were on duty 14 hours. We saw one sus- 
Picious element which was carried to Rich- 
mond. We never were told what the results 
were. 

Another night we were ordered to the turn 
at Buffalo Gap. It was late but we walked 
the C. & O. tracks looking for bombs or 


_obstacles. The world was not aware then of 


the precautions which had to be taken 
against our enemies. 

One night when we were having a get- 
together in the A.M.A. camp on Middle River 
a messenger arrived at 7 p.m. saying sus- 
picious characters were seen going up on the 
hill. After wading and swimming the river 
we formed a company of 75 and climbed that 
steep hill. We covered all the terrain and 
found a suspicious automobile. Half way 
up the steep climb one of our members gave 
out because of heart condition. Six of our 
best men carried him to the top. 

NIGHT SOLDIER TEST 

As a test, on another occasion, our com- 
mander in Richmond ordered me to assemble 
the company in a building. A message di- 
rected us to proceed west until we hit the 
woods. Those whose name were in the first 


half of the alphabet would go south and the 
other half north. 


March 2 


No two men were allowed to go together. 
I was to go into the center where they would 
disperse. A Meutenant would check the men 
as they arrived at the A.M.A. gym to see 
what kind of a night soldier they were. They 
all arrived except two. A squad was sent 
after them. One of the men had fallen into 
a creek and sprained an ankle. The other 
had heard his yells and had gone to his as- 
sistance. > 

NORTH RIVER BRIDGES 


On another occasion we were ordered to 
protect the railroad and highway bridges on 
North River. Thousands of troops were 
being moved from the South to Baltimore 
and New York for embarkation. We guarded 
those bridges and roads for 24 hours. 

There were many other occasions where 
we were of service, I never heard a man 
gripe and they often went through rough 
times to carry out their assignments. 

As captain of that great organization, I 
am planning to give them a banquet in 
Staunton. We must report, however, that 
26 members since the war have answered the 
last call. 

While all manpower was scarce, we re- 
sponded to all calls for fires and fought at 
many home and barn blazes during the 5 
years we were in existence. 

NEVER MUSTERED OUT 

After the surrender of Japan in August 
1945, the men voted never to be mustered 
out. No. 8 is the only company in Virginia 
still In existence. 

Governor Tuck once telegraphed me if the 
company was avallable during a threatened 
strike. We would have been ready in 2 hours 
but were not needed. 

We are at the Governor's service at any 
time. In recognition, I suspect, of that serv- 
ice, on January 27, 1960, Governor Almond 
promoted me to a brigadier general in the 
State militia. He issued some beautiful cita- 
tions for my service. 

It is nice to know that we have one com- 
pany of about 125 men who today are always 
ready to go to the aid of their country, State 
and county, 

OTHER OFFICERS 

Other officers of the company were: 

R. E. Christian, first lieùutenant, a sergeant 
in World War I and graduate of AMA; J. 
Eddie Runnels, second lieutenant, a captain 
at AMA; John Givens Fulton III, first ser- 
geant, a graduate of AMA and officer at VPI; 
Boyd Van Pelt, supply sergeant, cook, ord- 
nance sergeant, a graduate of AMA; H. I. 
Todd, sergeant; Hugh H. Kerr, first sergeant. 

Corporals: E. Russell Cover, AMA gradu- 
ate; John Ed Shipplett, graduate of AMA: 
Dr. A. Griffith, age 86; W. L. Kerr, 82, AMA 
graduate. 

FIRST PLATOON MEMBERS 


The surviving members of the first pla- 
toon with their addresses at the time of 
enlistment include: 

Joseph Alexander, Staunton; R. C. Alma- 
rode, Mount Sidney; William E. Armstrong, 
Staunton; Charles R. Armstrong, Staunton: 
John P. Austin, Mount Sidney; James S. 
Banks, Jr., Norfolk; Stanley J. Bernstein. 
New York; Eugene C. Bell, Norfolk; William 
J. Bodie, Staunton; George W. Brand, Staun- 
ton; Robert P. Brown, Jr., Mount Pisgah; 
Jacob C. Bosserman, Mount Sidney; Earl 
Daves Cabaniss, AMA; John R. Catlett, AMA; 
Arnold G. Clemmer, Staunton; Hugh A. 
Christian, Mount Solon; Robert E. Christian, 
Deerfield; Luther M. Church, AMA; James 
H. Clemmer, Staunton; Letcher P. Clemmer, 
Middlebrook. 

Ellis Coffee, Staunton; Harry M. Cooke, 
Verona; E. Russell Cover, Staunton; William 
B. Crawford, Jr., Fort Deflance; William C. 
Coulton, Waynesboro; Lee A. Cupp, Sanger- 
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Ville; Henry B. Davis, Waynesboro; Harry B. 
Dice, Burketown; John J. Dudley, Staunton; 
Charles H. Echols, Staunton; O. M. Eddy, 
Staunton; Ben F. Ellis, AMA; Arthur A. Ep- 
Stein, AMA; C. B. Engleman, Fishersville; 
Garnett C. Farrer, AMA; Donald G. Fauber, 
Stuarts Draft. 

R. C. Fitch, AMA; Earl D. Flory, Verona; 
Arthur C. Frank, Burketown; John Givens 
Fulton III. Mount Meridian; Patrick H. 
Georger, Warrenton; Edgar P. Hanger, Ve- 
rona; Eugene G. Hanna, Mount Solon; Tracey 
Harman, Mount Sidney; Paul E. Harman, 
Mount Sidney; Alexander R. Harris, AMA; 
Thomas G. Hawpe, Greenville; Herbert 8. 
Hulvey, Fort Defiance; John N. Jackson, 
Churchville, 

FROM MANY AREAS 


Guy C. Keister, Verona; Hugh H. Kerr, 
Staunton; Lavy B. King, Staunton; Fay K. 
Koiner, Waynesboro; Jack K. Lambert, Deer- 
field; S. Hugh Lambert, Deerfield; Ashby D. 
Lanram, Staunton; George E. Lawson, Stau- 
ton; Robert T. Linstone, AMA; Herbert W. 
Lucas, Mint Spring; Dominick Marino, 
Staunton; Dr. Fred E. Markley, Staunton; 
Albert J. Mehler, New Hope; W. W. Meyer- 

er, Laurel Hill, 

O. L. Miller, Staunton; Benjamin A. Mor- 
Fan, Jr., Staunton; William Lewis Morrison, 
Staunton; Sam F. McClure, Spottswood, 
Wallace McCuthceon, Fort Defiance; Echol 
A. Quillen, Waynesboro; Clarence W. Redner, 
Waynesboro; Charles S. Roller, Jr., Fort De- 

e; Finley H. Rosen, Mint Spring; Rich- 
ard F. Rushmore, Jennings Gap; C. L. Sheets, 
Verona; John E. Shipplett; Mount Sidney; 
A. D. Shinaberry, Deerfield; Peter Shover, 
Mint Spring. 

Jack S, Snead, Mint Springs; Louis Spill- 
man Jr., Waynesboro; W. W. Stogdale, Staun- 
ton; James B. Taylor, Staunton; Cecil W. 
Thompson, Verona; Houston I. Todd, Staun- 

+ Wm. W. Trimple, Swoope; Wm. W. R. 
ble, Swoope; Finley Tynes, Staunton; 
Boyd A. VanPelt, Verona; Frank S. VanPelt, 
Verona; Harry Van Ripper, AMA; Frank 
ova, AMA; Samuel S. Wales, Ft. De- 
; James F. Walker, Mt. Defiance; 
Watson, AMA; Claude A. Weaver, 
Staunton; Charles K. West Jr., AMA; Melvin 
A. Wheeler, Deerfield; Francis G. Wishart, 
AMA; Frank W, Young, Waynesboro; Walter 
A. Zimbro, Deerfield; 
AMONG THE DECEASED 


Among the deceased members are: 
M. M. Alexander, Mt. Sidney; Robert E. 
Balsey, Staurts Draft; Dudley Brooks, Ft. De- 
; Wm. B. Bourland, Ft, Definance; 
Clarence DeBaun, Staunton; Dr. Guy R. 
er, Staunton; Wayt A. Irvine, Staunton; 
Walter L. Kerr, Laurel Hills; Guy S. Miller, 
a; Dr. Wm, A. Murphy, John D. 
Palmer, Ft, Dennance. 
John F. Patterson, Ft. Defiance; Louis T. 
Deck. Waynesboro; Dr, Wm. C. Roller, Mint 
Spring; James E. Runnels, Jr., Staunton; 
eth B. Sensabaugh, Staunton; John H. 
er. Staunton; Edward McC. Sites, Ft. 
ce; Ernest P. Sutton, Verona; Earl Van 
Fossen, Staunton; Dr. W. 8. Whitemore; Dr. 
Ph Crosby, Staunton; C. V. Parkins, Ft. 
flance; J. C. McCue, Sr., Verona. 
The 2d platoon was made up entirely of 
cadets. 


The Bishop James Edward Walsh Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 
IN THE 5 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to read in the papers that 
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the United States has delivered through 
the appropriate channels a definite and 
strong diplomatic note to Red China 
protesting the imprisonment of that 
great humanitarian, Bishop James Ed- 
ward Walsh, of the Roman Catholic 
faith. This man, who has devoted much 
of his lifetime to the relief of suffering 
and distress among the Chinese people, 
has been rewarded by the brutal Commu- 
nists with contempt and unspeakable 
human treatment. It is only one more 
incident in the indictment against Red 
China in their desire for admission to 
the community of the United Nations. 
This is proof of their insensibility to the 
cause of justice and as the note of the 
State Department says, it is a showing 
of their “complete indifference to hu- 
manitarian principles and callous disre- 
gard of universally accepted standards 
of international law and behavior among 
civilized nations.” 

It is to be greatly regretted that the 
Governor of my State of New Jersey, 
Robert E. Meyner, recently advocated the 
admission of this international pirate, 
Red China, into the fellowship of the 
United Nations. I submit that this is a 
realm of internationalism where a poli- 
tician, ambitious for high office, had bet- 
ter keep out until he matures and has a 
wiser and better appreciation of the dif- 
ferences between “humanitarian prin- 
ciples and callous disregard of univer- 
sally accepted standards of international 
law.” 


Opposition to Senate Resolution 94— 
Resolution by Council of the Polish 
Societies and Clubs in the State of 


Delaware 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a resolution recently adopted by 
the Council of Polish Societies and Clubs 
in the State of Delaware, in which the 
council outlines its reasons for objecting 
to the passage of Senate Resolution 94. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: Ee 

We, Americans of Polish heritage, as- 
sembled at Pulaski Legion Hall, Jackson and 
Linden Streets, Wilmington, Del., in the an- 
nual meeting of the Council of the Polish 
Societies and Clubs in the State of Delaware, 
and of the Delaware Division of the Polish 
American Congress, as delegates of our or- 
ganizations and the Veteran Post of the 
Polish Army, on Friday evening, January 29, 
1960, passed a motion to give the executive 
committee of the executive board the power 
to prepare a resolution in opposition to the 
repeal of the Connally amendment. 

RESOLUTION 


“Whereas the United Nations World Court 
is composed of 15 judges, only one of these 
judges can be an American. Nine of these 
judges constitutes a majority of the quorum 
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which is enough for a decision. From that 
decision there is no appeal; and 

“Whereas the International Court of Jus- 
tice, commonly referred to as the World 
Court concerns every American who cher- 
ishes and wishes to retain the form of gov- 
ernment recognized as existing in the States 
and established in the Federal Government 
under the Constitution of the United States; 
and 

“Whereas Senate Resolution 94 is designed 
to strike out the words of the Connally 
amendment—‘as determined by the United 
States.’ It proposes that our country sub- 
ject itself without reservation to judgment 
by Communist judges; and 

“Whereas the World Court operates under 
decrees of the United Nations—not under 
the Constitution of the United States. In 
this country the U.S. Constitution guaran- 
tees peaceful assembly, free speech, right to 
petition, trial by jury and the right to own 
property and other basic freedoms. Indi- 
vidual guarantees and rights of this type are 
not found or are severely limited in the 
United Nations Charter; and 

“Whereas the World Court judges take no 
oath of office to any principle. There are no 
uniform United Nations qualifications for 
World Court judges—not even a legal degree, 
several of the judges now serving are from 
countries that have not accepted any juris- 
diction of the World Court—even on inter- 
national matters. And yet these judges 
would (if the Connally amendment is re- 
pealed) be able to rule on domestic issues 
in the United States; and 

“Whereas with men and women in high 


places in Government advocating the re- 


peal of the Connally resolution, being in fa- 
vor of policies designed further to destroy 
our independence as a nation, it behooves 
each truly patriotic citizen to become alerted 
to the dangers that lurk in the forthcoming 
months of 1960 as a citizen of the Republic to 
an extent never before required of him. * * + 
For never before in its history has our Nation 
faced so many perilous dangers as seem bent 
on its destruction at this moment; and 

“Whereas could any Senator and Congress- 
man who has taken an oath to support the 
Constitution of the United States treat his 
oath so lightly as to submit any part of our 
Constitution to the fiat of a World Court? 
Could our elected trustees of our constitu- 
tional liberties so betray their trust as to 
offer these liberties to be limited or destroyed 
by a small group of men, some of whom may 
be appointed by powers that seek our de- 
struction? and 

“Whereas one of the principle reasons the 
great legislative body of the U.S. Senate was 
created, to act as a special guardian for the 
basic rights of this country, its individual 
States, and the people therein, and to guard 
against precipitate or emotional legislative 
action. It is our sincere hope that the U.S. 
Senate will live up to that purpose and will 
kill any attempt to repeal the Connally 
amendment; and 

“Whereas it is safe to say that the Found- 
ing Fathers of our Nation never envisioned 
that the Constitution would some day be by- 
passed and that the fate of American citi- 
zens would be placed in the hands of 15 
judges, only 1 of whom is an American; and 

“Whereas the repeal of the Connally res- 
ervation or its mutilation by amendment 
would surrender the right of the American 
people to self-government, For it would sub- 
ject the United States to the dictates of 
whatever nations happen at any time to 
constitute the members of the International 
Court of Justice. In that Court we would 
never have more than one vote, and some- 
times we have none. It is the attempt to 
soften up the American people for this 
final betrayal. Finally its a question of world 
government, with world law—a question 
whether American freedom is to survive; and 

“Whereas there is only one defense that 
the citizens of the United States have against 
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the internationalists who wish to make the 
United States a mere satellite of Communist 
Russia—and that is preserve the Connally 
amendment, which protects the national 
sovereignty of the United States of America; 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Council of the Polish 
Societies and Clubs in the State of Delaware 
and the Delaware Division of the Polish 
American Congress, emphatically opposes the 
Humphrey resolution (S. Res. 94) which 
would scrap our State and national sover- 
eignty. and place the United States of Amer- 
ica under a world government, in which 170 
million Americans would virtually have no 
control, giving to the World Court exclusive 
authority to determine any matter affecting 
the rights of citizens and the Government 
of the United States; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the President and Vice President 
of the United States, Senators J. WILLIAM 
Fuusricnut, of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Jonn J. Wi1iams, J. ALLEN 
Farar, Jn, and to Congressman Harris B. 
MCDOWELL, In., the press, radio of Wilming- 
ton, Del.“ 

CASIMIR CHETKOWSKI, 
President. 
Vincent J. KOWALEWSKI, 
x; Secretary. 


Hire Older Workers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, older 
workers in this country are discriminated 
against by employers and there is no 
basis in fact for such discrimination. 
Two recent newspaper articles empha- 
size this point. The first reprinted be- 
low is from the Los Angeles Examiner 
and the second from the Los Angeles 
Mirror News: 

[From the Los Angeles Examiner] 
Jos BANS ON ELDERLY DEPLORED 
(By Gobind Behari Lal) 

San Francisco, January 20.—Advancing 
age is an unjust stigma keeping able and 
efficient people from employment, the Re- 
gional Conference on Aging was told today. 

Prompt action is needed to stem Inflation 
and eliminate artificial handicaps imposed 
on the aging by an unthinking public, Dr. 
J. Fale Ludwig, Los Angeles, told the con- 
ference, adding: 

“Employment restrictions are based on 
the assumption that the older worker is 
not as good a worker, is not productive, ts 
not dependable. Yet, study after study has 
shown that the average older worker is just 
as good as, sometimes better than, the 
younger.” 

Dr. Alfred Auerback, San Francisco psy- 
chiatrist, deplored “worship at the shrine of 
youth and beauty“ in American culture and 
the brushing aside of older citizens as “non= 
Productive members of society.” 

Respect for age, he said, must immediately 
be inculcated to balance the American 
philosophy of life. 

Seriousness of the burden of inflation on 
older people was described by Dr. E. Vincent 
Askey, Los Angeles surgeon and president- 
elect of the American Medical Association. 

Rising hospital costs pose serious problems 
to the aged who must, Dr. Askey pointed 
out, suffer health impairments. 
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He said the consequences of inflation 
might well present a clearer picture of what 
faces us in the 1960's than the fanciful pre- 
dictions for “a leisurely push-button life, a 
pioneering life on the moon, or even a 
manufactured life in a test tube.” 

He urged that 1960 be the year of de- 
cision and called upon Congress to halt in- 
fiation through a balanced economy and a 
stable dollar so that elderly people may 
benefit from health insurance. 


[From the Los Angeles Mirror News] 
Rx For OLDSTERS: STEADY WORK 


One of the cruelest and most idiotic taboos 
in our present socioeconomic pattern is the 
virtual ban on hiring older workers. 

Pressure from ambitious workers to force 
early retirement of long-term workers to 
“make room" for younger men is shortsighted 
and costly and denies industry the valuable 
know-how of skilled veterans. 

Back in 1880, when the German Govern- 
ment set up the first extensive plan, 65 years 
was fixed as retirement age. 

But life expectancy was only 38 years in 
1880. Now it's 70 years, thanks to giant ad- 
vances in medicine, 

What was a sound retirement age in 1880 
is sociological nonsense today. 

There is extensive agitation in Congress 
tor expanded medical aid to oldsters. It will 
be costly, and younger workers will have to 
pay it unless we take a second look at the 
taboo against employing older workers. 

Happily, the American Medical Association 
is making just such a survey of the problems 
of the aging. 

Dr. J. Lafe Ludwig, speaking at the AMA 
conference in San Francisco, urged “a vig- 
orous program to eliminate employment bar- 
riers placed before older citizens.” 

That's the vital key. 

Elderly citizens actively employed remain 
mentally alert and physically hale far longer 
than forcibly retired workers. ‘They solve 
their own social, medical and economic prob- 
lems, without becoming a tax drain on the 
whole economy. 

Commonsense and pocketbook wisdom 
together argue for employment of those older 
workers who want to work and are capable 
of production norms. 


Wisconsin Delegates to White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as we 
know, the sixth annual White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth is under 
way. 

The major purpose of the conference 
is to assess the needs and conditions of 
the Nation’s children, to resolve the prob- 
lems in this field, and to promote oppor- 
tunities for children and youth to realize 


their full potential for a creative life, in 


freedom and dignity. 
As I understand it, more than 7,000 


persons are in Washington attending the 


erence. 

At this time, I would like to commend 
these fine individuals, participating in 
this Conference, who are constructively 
attempting to resolve the problems con- 
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fronting youth nationally, and in their 
home communities. 

Following the meeting, it is hoped that 
these dedicated leaders will be able to 
return to their communities, better 
equipped to promote youth-development 
programs and to brighten the outlook for 
the youth of America. 

Particularly, we in Wisconsin have a 
fine group of representatives at the 
Conference. 

Reflecting the splendid traditional 
spirit of public responsibility by Ameri- 
can citizens which has helped to make 
this country great, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the list of delegates attend- 
ing this fine Conference printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


WISCONSIN DELEGATES TO WHITE House CON- 
FERENCE ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH AS OF 
Marcu 22, 1960 


Attorney General John W. Reynolds rep- 
resenting Governor Nelson. 

Mrs. Otto L. Falk, Route 4; Ocenomowoc, 
President's Conference Committee and pro- 
gram participant. 

OFFICIAL STATE DELEGATES 


A. B. Abramovitz, Madison; Richard F. 
Armstrong, Chippewa Falls; Charles Asher, 
Jr. Sturgeon Bay; Phil Bandt, Madison; 
Miss Sybil Berntson, Madison; Thomas 
Blanchard. Madison; Miss Elizabeth Burr, 
Madison; Armand F. Cirilli, Hurley; Rev. 
H. Bruce Connell, Park Falls; Stuart B. 
Crawford, Madison; Dr. Helen C. Dawe, Madi- 
son; James G. Frechette, Keshena; Mrs. 
Marion Freemore, R. N., Appleton; Mrs. 
Grant Gordon, Milwaukee; Mrs. Lois O. 
Guest, Neillsville; Miss Muriel Hamilton,* 
Madison; Miss Agnes M. Hansen, Madison; 
Miss Agnes M. Haughey, Superior; Richard 
C. Helmstetter, East Troy; Miss Sue Holthu- 
zen. Stevens Point; Mrs. E. E. Homstad, 
Black River Falls; Dr. Amy L. Hunter, Madi- 
son; Mrs. Hyman Israel, Waukesha; Dr. 
Ralph G. Iverson, Menomonie; Gordon B. 
Jaeger, Merrill; Mrs. Robert C. Johnson, Mil- 
waukee; F. X. Joswick, Pulaski; Val Karan,“ 
Madison; Mrs. A. M. Klaus, Two Rivers: 
Mrs. Karl L. Kleinpell, Cassville; Miss Karen 
B. Kritz, Wauwatoso; Chester A. Krohn, 
Marinette; Miss Jenny J. Lind, Madison; 
James Linderman, Eau Claire; Miss Patricia 
McGinnity, Madison; Miss Gladys Mollart, 
Watertown; Mrs. Carl J. Neess, Wausau: 
Edgar W. Nell, Algoma; Rev. Arnold H. 
Nielsen, Janesville; David Nyhus, Ashland; 
Miss Carol O'Loughlin, North Fond du Lac: 
Mrs. Charles J. O'Neil, Milwaukee; Mrs. David 
Palmer, Madison; Mrs. John Parkin, Marsh- 
field; Dr. George A. Parkinson, Milwaukee; 
Allen Paschen, Baraboo; Miss Norma Rath- 
bun, Milwaukee; Harold Reinecke, Fond du 
Lac; Miss Ione M. Rowley, Madison; Mrs. 
John H. Schleifer, Benton; R. H. Schmidt, 
Clintonville; Christopher Scott, Tomah; 
Ralph Sherman, Dousman; Rey. William 
J. Spalding, Green Bay; Miss Carolyn 
Spargo, Mineral Point; Mrs. E. K. Steul, 
Madison; James Leroy Stewart, Lac du 
Flambeau; Bernard Stumbras, Appleton; 
Dr. H. Kent“Tenney, Madison; Miss Gertrude 
R. Thurow, LaCrosse; Hon. Eugene A. Toepel, 
LaCrosse; Mrs. Clarence Underwood, Ra- 
cine; Mrs. Ruth B. Walker, Kenosha; Frank- 
lin Walsh, Hebron, III.? George E. Watson. 
Madison; Russell S. Way, Green Bay; Rich- 
ard W. Whinfield, Madison; Hon. David 
Willis, Green Lake; Capt. Michael S. Wolke, 
Milwaukee; Rey. G. Aubrey Young, Wau- 
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PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS 
Msgr. Norbert P. Dall, LaCrosse; Miss 
Mary Julia Denton, Madison; Robert L. Erd- 
man, Milwaukee; Rev, Benjamin A. Gjenvick, 
Waukee; Max J. Hays, Madison; Miss Cla- 
rice Kline, Waukesha; John David McLain, 
South Milwaukee; Frank Newgent, Madison; 
Dr. Lloyd M. Simonson, Sheboygan; Harvey 
A. Stevens, Madison; Miss Dorothy Waite, 
Madison, 
DELEGATES REPRESENTING NATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Jerry Baker} National Federation of Set- 
tlements Neighborhood Centers, Milwaukee; 
Lynn Bratley T. W. C A., Racine; Miss 
Barbara Brero, Eleva; Miss Catherine 
nes, International Juvenile Officers As- 
®0ciation, Madison; Robert M. Carnes, Inter- 
Rational Juvenile Officers Association, Madi- 
Son; H. Roderick Daniels, Evangelical Lu- 
Tan Church, Stoughton; Mario Dieck- 
mann, Boy Scouts, Milwaukee; John Guy 
Fowlkes, Madison; Richard H. Harris, Na- 
tional Federation of Settlements, Madison; 
Viola M. Hunt, U.S. Department of 
Culture, Madison; Chester W. Harris, 
can Educational Research Association, 
; Harold L. Hawkins, Volunteers of 
America, Milwaukee; Guy Keshena,; Arrow, 
ine. Keshena; Bertram McNamara, United 
teel Workers, Milwaukee; Miss Doris Moul- 
ton, ALA, Milwaukee; David J. Nolte, Volun- 
teers of America, Madison; Sanger B. Powers, 
American Corrections Association, Madison; 
old Quaerna,t National Association of 
tudent Councils, president, Janesville; Wil- 
J. Schmidt, director, APWA, State depart- 
™ent of public welfare, Madison. 
FOREIGN VISITORS ATTACHED TO WISCONSIN 
DELEGATION 
Miss Homai Dubash, India, Chicago, IL; 
Miss Novlet Hunter, Jamaica, Madison. 
OTHERS 


G. W. Bannerman, representing Melvin R. 
Laird, Wausau; Fred W. Braun, representing 
Melvin R. Laird, Wausau; Ralph M. Gibson, 
representing Senator Proxmire, Middleton; 
Mra, Carl Nordhagen, representing Lester 

Oħnson, Whitehall; Karl Smith, technical 
Consultant, Baraboo; Mrs. Eleanor K. Thom- 
. volunteer worker, Ladysmith; Attorney A. 

Tilton, bar association, and Senator Wiley, 

Waukee; Morris L. Perman, director of 
Süucation. representing Congressman Henry 
% Reuss, of Congregation Emanu-El Bine 

*shurun of Milwaukee. 
REP SESS 
* Youth, 


What Happens When the Tariff Commis- 
sion Turns Down a Local Community 
Hard Hit by Unemployment by Quib- 
bling Over Technicalities—Or a Study 
in Local Impact When the Commission 
Fails To Do Its Job for a Small Local 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 
eMe, STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
eek the Tariff Commission turned 
umbs down flatly on a plea by the 
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glove industry and the citizens of Fulton 
County, N.Y., in my congressional dis- 
trict, for urgent relief from the serious 
economic impact of cheap foreign glove 
imports. Ignoring the heavy unem- 
ployment in this community, the Tariff 
Commission—acting, in my judgment, in 
defiance of the clearly expressed intent 
of Congress—threw out this complaint 
from an entire community largely on a 
technicality, the inability to produce 
specific unemployment figures for only 
one fraction of the overall glove indus- 
try. This action may have been clever 
as an exercise in legal niceties, but 
what about its impact on the local com- 
munity itself, and what about its much 
broader implications for determining 
whether the Tariff Commission has out- 
lived its usefulness in dealing with 
what is surely the most important as- 
pect of the whole matter of foreign 
imports. 

To present a graphic picture of this 
local impact I include herewith an edi- 
torial from the Gloversville (N.Y.) 
Leader-Herald of March 26. 

The editorial follows: 

Irs Brccer THAN FULTON COUNTY 25 

ter suffering so many setbacks in mod- 
Peg dba Fulton County probably doesn't 
display the shock it should at the Tariff 
Commission’s decision not to recommend to 
President Eisenhower escape clause relief 
through the enactment of specific import 
quotas and withdrawal of tariff concessions, 

It may be that “defeatist attitude” which 
is being talked about in many quarters or 
it may be that we are too close to the sit- 
uation to realize just how much the glove 
industry is being discriminated against by 
our national leaders who devote more time 
to being internationalists than being sery- 
ants of the people who elected them. 

In any event, the last has not been heard 
of this. Immediately jumping in to defend 
the glove industry were Senators KEATING and 
Javirs and Representative STRATTON. They 
had some pertinent comments on the whole 
situation and it would be decidedly unfair 
to even suggest their concern is motivated 
by political ambitions. 

It seems a shame that greater protection 
can't be given to the employers and em- 
ployees in such small industries as the glove 
business. To many of those in Washington 
who decide the fate of such things and who 
are accustomed to dealing with problems 
much bigger than this, the future of the 
glove industry probably holds little signifi- 
cance, 

But the same thing has happened to 
other industries and will continue to hap- 
pen to stilr more industries until the prob- 
lem gets the attention and action it de- 
serves. Unemployment on the scale we have 
seen it first hand does not present a pleas- 
ant picture. And when it spreads—and it 
certainly will if greater protection from im- 

isn't afforded American industries 
what will be in the end result? 

Our potential military enemies won't need 
bombs to defeat us. They will have used a 
more potent weapon that of stirring up dis- 
content to the extent that it has destroyed 
morale and affected the clear-thinking abil- 
ities of many loyal Americans. 

More than the glove industry, more than 
Fulton County is involved in this whole 
mess. But when will our fellow Americans 
in powerful places come to realize that? 
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Centennial Celebration of Cameron 
County, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT . 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a resolution 
pased by the House of Representatives 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
commemorating the centennial celebra- 
tion of Cameron County. It is fitting 
that the Senate should take note of this 
event, Simon Cameron, for whom the 
county was named, was a Member of 
the U.S. Senate during the 35th, 36th 
and 37th Congresses. For a time he 
served as Secretary of War in the Cabi- 
net of Abraham Lincoln, Cameron 
County may well look back upon the 
past 100 years as a century of progress 
and prosperity. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION MADE aT CENTENNIAL CELEBRA- 
TION, CAMERON COUNTY, PA. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 26, 1960. 

On March 29, 1860, the General Assembly 
of Pennsylvania took 401 square miles of land 
area from portions of the counties of Clinton, 
Elk, McKean, and Potter, created the 66th 
county of the Commonwealth and named it 
Cameron, in honor of Simon Cameron, then 
a U.S, Senator from Pennsylvania, and later 
a short-time Secretary of War in the Cabinet 
of Abraham Lincoln. 

Because of its terrain it is known as “the 
Land of Endless Mountains.” Its foothills 
lead into the Continental Divide of the 
East. Its Indian paths were a portage from 
the Susquenhanna to the Allegheny waters. 
Within its borders are the greatest table 
lands on the Atlantic seaboard. 

Otter referred to as Pennsylvania's last 
frontier, it has played an important part in 
the history of the State and Nation. 

Spars from the timber of its forests sup- 
ported the masts of many a commercial and 
combat vessel. Flagstone from its quarries 
was used in the Arlington National Cemetery 
and in the esplanade at the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier. Hunting, fishing, and 
recreation constitute a substantial segment 
of its economy. 

Dynamite with which the Panama Canal 
was blasted into being was manufactured 
there. For a time in the teens and the 
twenties, powder and munitions so domi- 
nated its economy that Emporium was known 
as Powder City. 

At Emporium was founded Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products, Inc., which industrial acorn 
has grown into the giant industrial oak of 
today with plants in all parts of the United 
States and affiliates in many foreign coun- 
tries. During World War II. its laboratories 
at Emporium gave final laboratory perfection 
to the VT fuse shell, acknowledged and rated 
as the No. 2 weapon of the war. During the 
war the predominance of female labor at the 
plant was such that Emporium became 
known throughout the Nation as “Girls’ 
Town, US. A.,“ and was so featured in an 
article in Collier’s magazine. Today, as an 
affiliate of General Telephone & Electronic 
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Corp., it has assumed its leadership in the 
electronic and space age in which we live. 
Within its borders are also located a part of 
Quehanna operations of Curtiss-Wright en- 
gaged in matters affiliated with the jet and 
space age. 

In 1861 hardy lumbermen, also expert as 
backwoods riflemen, pinned tails of buck deer 
to their hats, converged from the surrounding 
areas upon Driftwood, from whence they 
transported themselves by raft down the river 
to Camp Curtin at Harrisburg where they en- 
listed for service in the Civil War as the 
Bucktail Regiment. Their fighting fame is 
recorded in the history of that war. A monu- 
ment now stands to their valor at the point 
of departure at Driftwood. 

In World War II. four-star Gen. Joseph T. 
McNarney, a native of the county, served as 
Deputy Chief of Staff, supreme allied com- 
mander of the Allied Forces in the Mediter- 
ranean theater of operations, and succeeded 
general of the armies, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
in the European theater for the demobiliza- 
tion of the American forces. 

When history was being made with the ad- 
vent of the voyage of the atomic submarine 
Nautilus under the North Pole, Harry 
Thomas, a Cameron County boy, was on 
board as a communications officer, 

Hon. C. J. Goodnough, representative from 
Cameron County, was twice elected and 
served as speaker of the house of representa- 
tives. The field of entertainment records 
the name of Tom Mix. 

Cameron County operates on a balanced 
budget and has no indebtedness, bonded or 
otherwise 


The first 100 of the life of Cameron 
County may y be viewed through the eyes 
of history as displaying a pageant of progress. 
The strength and courage of its people have 
kept pace with the times and they stand 
ready to face the future with the same spirit; 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in recognition of the cen- 
tennial celebration of the creation of Cam- 
eron as the 66th county of the Common- 
wealth, this house of representatives of the 
General Assembly of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania hereby extends its congratula- 
tions and best wishes to said county and its 
people for continued prosperity, success, and 
happiness and that the celebration of the 
centennial during the period of July 2 to 9, 
1960, not only reflect the glories of its past, 
but also project its future role in the history 
of the Commonwealth and Nation; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to Cameron County Centennial, 
Inc, 


Dismissal of Student by Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity Divinity School—Protest by 
Faculty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, Mr, 
Glenn D. Everett, the Washington cor- 
respondent for the Religious News Serv- 
ice, has brought to my attention a state- 
ment by the faculty members of the Van- 
derbilt University Divinity School, pro- 
testing the dismissal from the school of 
a student, Mr. James Lawson, because of 
his participation in a recent lunch coun- 
ter demonstration in Nashville, Tenn. 

The statement is signed by 15 of the 16 
faculty members of the divinity school. 


, 
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It points out: 

Whether or not we approve his strategy, 
we believe that Mr. Lawson has endeavored 
to follow his Christian conscience and we 
see no adequate justification for his expul- 
sion from the divinity school. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this statement be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY THE FACULTY MEMBERS OF 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 

Divinity student James Lawson has been 
dismissed from the Divinity School of Vand- 
erbilt University by action of University 
Chancellor Harvie Branscombe and the uni- 
versity board of trustees. 

Mr. Lawson participated in the recent 
lunch counter demonstration in Nashville 
in which some of our Negro citizens re- 
quested service in establishments which have 
refused them service because of their race. 

The undersigned, representing 15 of the 
16 faculty members of the divinity school, 
wish to protest this action. We have adopted 
the following statement expressing our con- 
victions in this matter: 

“Our seminary community consists of men 
of various consciences and witnesses who 
acknowledge an ultimate loyalty to God 
alone. 

“The responsibility of this community is 
to bear witness to this ultimate loyalty. 

“Whether or not we approve his strategy, 
we believe that Mr. Lawson has endeavored 
to follow his Christian conscience and we 
see no adequate justification for his expul- 
sion from the divinity school. 

“We have had no part in such action. Mr. 
Lawson has been a respected student and we 
continue to hold him in respect.” 

Gordon D. Kaufman, Leander E. Kech, 
Arthur L. Foster, Lou H. Silberman, 
Paul S. Sanders, S. Everett Sander, 
Everett Tilson, James D. Glasse, Lang- 
don B. Gilkey, George N. Mayhew, 
Herman A. Norton, Bard Thompson, 
Ronald E. Sleath, Frank Grisham, 
James E. Sellers. 


Poll Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following results 
of my annual questionnaire as well as 
certain charts showing the occupational 
breakdowns which should be of interest 
to Members of this body: 

POLL RESULTS 
(By ANN M. BENTLEY, Congressman, Eighth 
District, Mich.) 

Out of some 30,000 questionnaires which 
Were sent out in January, 7,632 were re- 
turned for a gratifying percentage of 25.4 
percent. Here is the way the eighth dis- 
trict voted: 

1. The problem of labor-management con- 
flict, resulting in situations such as the 
steel strike should be dealt with by the 

Along which of these lines do 
you think the Congress should consider 
legislation. (1) Com arbitration, 
12.7 percent; (2) prohibition of industry- 
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wide strikes, 17.4 percent; (3) factfinding 
boards with power to make recommenda- 
tions, 19.6 percent; (4) application of anti- 
trust laws to big labor, 27.9 percent; (5) 
Government regulations of both wages and 
prices, 10.9 percent. 

2. The question of a continued deficit in 
our international balance of payments and 
the resulting loss of gold and dollars is one 
of the most serious problems that faces the 
new Congress. One aspect is the low-cost 
foreign competition which we face at home, 
as well as abroad. What alternatives would 
you suggest to meet this situation: (1) Sub- 
sidize American exporters to meet the dif- 
ference in labor costs, 3.9 percent; (2) raise 
tariffs and impose import quotas to protect 
our industries against low-cost foreign 
goods, 33.8 percent; (3) prevent U.S. com- 
panies located abroad from exporting their 
products here, 37.2 percent; (4) reduce dol- 
lar expenditures overseas by cutting back on 
our troop commitments abroad and limiting 
foreign aid, 33.5 percent; (5) require dollar 
loans and grants abroad to be spent in the 
United States, 45.5 percent. 

3. The problem of our defense effort being 
behind the Soviet Russians in certain as- 
pects concerns many people greatly. Do you 
think we should: (1) Go all out to match 
the Russians in every phase of defense re- 
gardless of cost even if it means higher taxes, 
11 percent; (2) continue our present levels 
of defense spending for a balanced program, 
37.6 percent; (3) make every effort to reach 
a workable agreement with the Russians for 
disarmament, 38.2 percent. 

4. The social security tax rose to 3 per- 
cent on employers and employees alike on 
January 1 and is scheduled to reach 4.5 per- 
cent by 1969. Should the program be 
amended to include the following benefits 
even if higher taxes are required: (1) Low- 
ering the retirement age, 32.7 percent; (2) 
increasing the present limit of $1,200 on 
outside earned income, 44.9 percent; (3) 
providing hospital, nursing care and surgi- 
cal benefits to eligible persons, 32 percent; 
(4) tying social security benefits to living 
costs, 37.2 percent. 

5. Consideration is being given in Con- 
gress to eliminate all present tax deduc- 
tions (except the $600 exemption) and then 
reducing the present rates about 40 per- 
cent with the minimum rate at 12 percent. 
and the maximum at 55 percent. Some of 
the deductions which might be removed 
include expense accounts, long-term capital 
gains, local and State taxes, interest pay- 
ments, income splitting for married couples, 
tax-free interest on bonds of States and 
cities and charitable contributions. 
security benefits might be taxed and per- 
sonal exemptions for old and disabled per- 
sons would disappear. Depreciation allow- 
ances would end but corporation taxes 
might be cut to 44 percent. Net rental 
value of house would be treated as income. 
Would you favor eliminating all these de- 
ductions in return for lower tax rates: Yes, 
23.2 percent; no, 64.9 percent. 

6. Are you in favor of: (1) More Federal 
aid for education and to boost teachers’ pay: 
15.6 percent; (2) Federal aid to local public 
works, 4.1 percent; (3) Federal aid for de- 
pressed areas, 28.4 percent. 

7. Do you think that Federal credit should 
be extended to veterans, 12.3 percent: 
farmers, 5 percent; small businessmen 12.7 
percent, 

8. What should Congress do to solve the 
farm problem: (1) Raise supports and 
tighten production controls, 2.3 percent; (2) 
gradually decrease supports and controls, 
41.7 percent; (3) eliminate all supports and 
controls at once, 28.2 percent; pay farmers 
the difference between the market price and 
the support price with production controls, 
4.2 percent; (5) gear supports to farm pro- 
duction costs, 10.9 percent, 
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1.6 8.7 16.8 25.5 14.5 
9.6 15.8 27.8 19.7 13.3 
13.3 10.5 13.7 87.5 7.5 
9.7 12:9 17.2 43.1 8.8 
11 i at Bi $ 

. 30. 1 
14.8 12.0 13.9 25.9 13.6 
11.5 12.7 9.6 27.9 10.9 


Question 2 


0 (3) 


Number | Percent Number] Percent Number] Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
5.0 26.9 498 40.9 30.8 45.1 
4.1 39. 7 897 44.3 32.2 46.4 
2.7 34.3 248 28.6 36.0 45.7 
1.1 22, 4 251 26.9 37.9 43.0 
3.8 38.6 148 33.0 25.7 41.1 
3.5 37.3 239 33. 2 35,3 43.7 
5.4 35.2 549 39.6 34.9 48.7 
3.9 33.8 2,810 37.2 33.5 45.5 


96 7.9 39.9 
281 3.9 87.0 
78 9.0 38.0 
114 11.7 35.8 
49 10.9 40.2 
86 12.0 36.6 
133 9.6 40.3 

0 28.2 
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(2) (3) 
Number Percent Percent 
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48 3.9 341 
4 4.6 ` oe 
11 4.7 2.4 
33 3.4 21.2 
J6 3.6 . 
32 4.5 31.7 
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Camden Speaks Up for Senior Citizens 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, we citizens have been paying 
more and more attention in recent weeks 
to the problems confronting our aged 
and aging citizens. In Camden recent- 
ly a plea from the Camden (N.J.) Polish 
American Citizens Club added new data 
and new urgency to our concern about 
the future and programs for the future. 

An editorial in the March 26 issue of 
the Camden Courier Post describes that 
appeal and gives additional viewpoints. 
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Question 8 


Percent 


5 55 4.5 352 28.9 
0 53 2.6 qu 2.1 
7 9 1.0 423 48.8 
7 10 1.0 AGL 50.7 
4 11 25 107 44.0 
6 9 1.3 338 47.0 
0 2 1.4 535 38 6 
7 23 3, 187 417 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The plight today of senior citizens living 
on fixed incomes, mainly social security and 
pensions, leaves little doubt that something 
has to be done—in fact, is going to be done— 
to aid them. 

Demands for relief from the ever-increas- 
ing cost of living, particularly in the tax 
field, are valid. And it is evident that re- 
lief must come not only from the local level, 
as was the subject of pleas at the recent 
public hearing on the city's 1960 budget, but 
from the national level as well. 

Just what form the needed relief will take 
is not so readily apparent. 
is steadily 
who 


persons 
at the budget hearing. Additionally, there 
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was a plea from the Polish American Citi- 
zens Club, which said 340 of its members 
were over 60 years of age and 247 were on 
pension. 

“Such incomes are becoming more inade- 
quate with each succeeding year to cope 
with the increasing cost of living and higher 
taxes,” the club noted. It added: 

“The rising tax structure is making greater 
demands on the fixed incomes of these senior 
citizens, causing them anxiety and alarm 85 
to their abtlity to meet rising tax costs and 
retain possession of their properties on 
which they have paid taxes for 30 to 40 
years,” 

Nationally, the number of elderly persons 
in proportion to the population is 5 
And therein may lie a factor which could 
provide a major portion of the answer tO 
their problem. The answer 
be in the elderly themselves—their 
number. And that means political strength. 

As soon as the elderly recognize that 
strength, they can weld themselves together 
as a unit and a powerful voice. They can 
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Unite behind sensible legislation in their 
Own behalf. The sooner they do, the sooner 
they will get it. 

The hope then would be that the legisla- 
tion is, indeed, sensible and not a wild 
oe gael scheme like some proposed in the 


Polaris Shot Opens Crucial Test Series 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. GUBSER, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RD, I include the following article 
from the New York Times of March 28, 
1960, regarding the Polaris missile: 
Po.arts SHOT OPENS CRUCIAL TEST SERIES 
(By Richard Witkin) 

Cocoa Brack, Fia., March 27.— The Polaris 
ballistic missile, the weapon around which 
& new Navy is being built, has begun a series 
Of three critical tests. 

The first was conducted this afternoon at 
Ban Clemente Island off the California coast 
near Los les. A Polaris was launched 
Deneath the sea by a charge of compressed 


patie had been done many times before. 
ut today for the first time an attempt was 
Made to ignite the missile after it had emer- 
8 trom the water. This procedure will be 
ollowed in normal operations. 

It was not immediately known, however, 
9 today's ignition attempt was suc- 


The second test will be conducted within 
the next few days a few miles offshore from 
i launch site at Cape Canaveral, Fla. The 
&unch pad will be a regular Polaris tube 

lled aboard a converted merchant ship, 
Observation Island. 

Except that the Observation Island will 
a be submerged, the shot will practically 

Uplicate an operational shot. It wili be the 
first firing to use all the navigation, guidance, 
Sd fire-control equipment required for a 

a fide launching from Polaris submarines. 
WILL TEST FULL CAPACITY 


The third test will dispense with simula- 
and demonstrate the Polaris’ capabili- 
of its true environment. 

Pre this test, the George Washington, first 
the Polaris submarines, will sail here from 
3 London, probably in July. She will stow 
Polaris in 1 of her 16 vertical launch tubes, 
Cruise out to sea and submerge, and then aim 
Missile down the Caribbean range. 
e the team directing the Polaris develop- 
Nt—its chief is Rear Adm. William F. 
5 Jr—the critical nature of the tests 
More political than technical. 
ines tary of Defense Thomas S. Gates, Jr., 
tha cated at a news conference on March 10 
t a decision on Navy proposals to expand 
© Polaris program would hinge largely on 
© outcome of these three tests. 
The admiral and his staff have shown no 


N about encountering any serious tech- 
Cal defects, They are satisfied from pre- 


ren tests that the Polaris design is sound. 
in atever the outcome of the two remain- 
the Rondon and related budget deliberations, 
tab avy expects to meet its autumn time- 
5 le for dispatching the George Washington 
He regular operational patrol. The Patrick 
El eo bunt, as was the Washington, by the 
to tric Boat Co. in Groton, Conn.—is due 


join her sister shi 
the end e the : p on patrol duty before 
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If the two- ship schedule is met, It will be 
a remarkable achievement. 


GO-AHEAD GIVEN IN 1956 


It was not until December, 1956, that the 
Navy was authorized to proceed full speed 
with the Polaris missile, a 28-foot two-stage 
bird powered by solid propellants. Until 
then, the Navy had been working on a sea- 
going version of the Army’s single-stage 
liquid-propelled Jupiter. 

There were several reasons for the switch- 
over. Basically, it was decided that liquid 
propellants were much too dangerous for 
shipboard use. 

While planners were coming to this con- 
clusion, propellant makers were increasing 
the power of solids, and the Atomic Energy 
Commission was compressing the size of 
required warheads. 

These advances made for a solid-propellent 
Polaris design of very attractive size and 
weight. 

The original timetable for sending a Polaris 
submarine to sea was sometime in 1963. 
But in December, 1957, a year after the 
go-ahead for a solid Polaris, the already 
3 paced program was further acceler- 
a 


The target date for the first ship on sta- 
tion was advanced to late 1960. It was ex- 
pected that sacrifices would have to be made 
in initial range (1,380 instead of 1,725 statute 
miles), reliability and accuracy, (Tests in- 
dicate that there will be no sacrifice in 
accuracy; it is too early to gage the missile’s 
reliability.) 

DOUBTERS NUMEROUS 

Ever since the decision on 1960 deploy- 
ment, a horde of doubters have been dismiss- 
ing the ostensible speedup as Navy propa- 
ganda. 

Today. 7 months before the target date, all 
signs indicate that the Navy's promise to 
have ready-to-fire Polarises on station in 
1960 will be fulfilled. 

There are broader issues—broader than the 
issue of the deployment timetable—on which 
the Polaris concept is being seriously ques- 
tioned, 

This is not to suggest that any respon- 
sible official, even in rival service, does not 
want the Polaris in the Nation's arsenal. It 
is almost universally acclaimed as an impor- 
tant and highly desirable weapon system. 

The main questions being asked are these: 

How meaningful will be the deployment 
of the initial Polaris submarines, in view of 
the limited range of first-round missiles? 

Is the Polaris submarine as immune to 
enemy attack as its proponents assert? 

Have the difficult problems of navigation 
and communications been surmounted? 

Finally, and perhaps most important, is 
not the Navy seeking to invest too high a 
proportion of the Nation's military funds in 
a weapon system with too limited a punch? 

TWO AND SEVEN-TENTHS BILLION 80 PAR 


Funds appropriated for the program 
through the fiscal year ending June 30 total 
$2,742,433,000. 

It is expected that the 1961 budget will 
provide at least another billion dollars, 

The dollar figures, too large for ready com- 
prehension, take on meaning when one looks 
at what they have bought. 

This included huge production buildings 
put up by such contractors as the Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. (missile frame and over-all 
coordination), the Aerojet-General Corp. 
(fuel and propulsion), and the General Elec- 
tric Co. (guidance and fire-control); nine 
$100 million submarines, three times the 
size of the largest ones in World War II. 
already launched or under construction, 
Also, a $26 million missile-assembly facility 
that will help transform Charleston, S. O., 
from a backwater Navy station into a major 
Navy port; and the multimillion-dollar con- 
version of a conventional submarine tender, 
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the Proteus, to enable it to unload and load 
missiles in Polaris submarines in port. 

Patrols are expected to last 2 to 3 months, 
With their nuclear power plants, the Polaris 
craft will be able to stay submerged the en- 
tire time. 

The Navy builds its case for the Polaris 
around two words: concealment and mobiil- 
ity. Admiral Raborn states it this way: 

“Since we would normally be in the posi- 
tion of firing back, not firing first, the con- 
cealment and mobility of the Polaris system 
is what best suits our needs. 

HARD-TO-FIND TARGET 


“No instrument made by man is as hard 
to find as a nuclear submarine if it really 
wants to keep its position secret. 

“On-land our military installations are 
known. Most of them we don't even try to 
keep secret. 

“Polaris launching sites, on the other 
sand, can’t be ‘zeroed in’ for two excellent 
reasons. One is that the location will not 
be known in advance. And the second is 
that the location is constantly moving.” 

Additional advantages are attributed to 
the Polaris submarine. It will have a low 
vulnerability to sabotage. It will stay only 
a short time at an oversea base—when it 
meets the Proeteus or other tender between 


partols. 

As a result, it will run little risk of being 
overrun in an invasion. 

The most immediate question raised about 
the Polaris is the degree of usefulness of the 
initial 1,380-mile missiles. It is suggested 
that a very restricted number of potential 
targets could be covered within that range. 

It is suggested, too, that with its operating 
area so narrowed, the Polaris would be much 
more likely to be detected and followed by 
Communist antisubmarine forces than the 


shorter range 

It will be happier with the 1,725-mile missile 
that will be available in 2 years, and the 
2,875-mile missiles for which it hopes soon to 
obtain development funds. 

The Navy insists, however, that more than 
three-quarters of potential targets can be 
covered from friendly waters by the first- 
round missiles, It gives low rating to the 
current potential of antisubmarine detec- 
tion techniques. 

An additional point is made by the doubt- 
ers. Ina war, Polaris submarines would give 
away their position to patrol planes when 
the first of their 16 missiles broke the surface. 
They might be attacked and sunk before 
many more missiles had been launched. 

SKEPTICS ARE DISPUTED 

The consensus among ed neutral 
observers appears to be that the vulnerability 
of Polaris submarines will be much lower 
than skeptics suggest, though not so low as 
the Navy likes to think. 

Has the Navy surmounted admittedly 
tough communications and navigation prob- 
lems? 

It insists it has. Communications will be 
accomplished primarily by a “very low fre- 
quency” system able to penetrate a certain 
distance into the water. This will be sup- 
plemented by a worldwide high-frequency 
net transmitting signals that a Polaris sub- 
marine can pick up by sticking a small 
antenna just above the waves, 

Navigation is critical since an error at the 
launch point will mean an error at the 
target end. 

There remains one overriding to consider. 
If the Polaris is primarily a destroyer of 
cities rather than what the Air Force calls a 
counterforce weapon—a weapon powerful 
and flexible enough to take out tough or 
mobile military targets—is the Navy seeking 
too large a Polaris fleet? 
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GOAL IS 45 SUBMARINES 


The Navy says it would like a fleet of 45 
Polaris ships, each with 16 missiles. Air 
Force sources think 15 or 20 vessels would be 
sufficient. . 

In addition to Polaris ships, the Navy is 
pressing for installation of Polaris missiles on 
surface warships. 

The Navy is disturbed by what it 
fears is a campaign to concentrate an over- 
wheiming proportion of the Nation's deter- 
rent strength in the Polaris. 

Naturally, the higher the portion of limited 
strategic funds invested in Polaris, the less 
avallable for such Air Force weapons as the 
Atlas, Titan, and the Minuteman interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles and manned 
bombers. 

At the root of the debate over the size of 
the Polaris force is the question: what type 
or types of nuclear war are likely to erupt? 

Here are some points made by Air Force 
observers concerned lest the Polaris be over- 
emphasized: 

The Polaris could be whittled away, ship 
by ship, without provoking a major war. 
This would be exceedingly dangerous if the 
Polaris force constituted the bulk of the 
Nation's strategic strength. 

POWERFUL FORCES WANTED 

The Air Force leans to the notion that 
powerful forces must be available to seek 
out the enemy's military might (buried 
command centers; buried and mobile mis- 
siles) rather than “soft” city and industry 
targets. 

Air Force strategists do not dismiss the 
idea that this Nation might someday feel 
compelled to abandon the current idea of ac- 
cepting the first major blow before retallat- 
ing. They talk of “preemptive” response to 
limited enemy provocation. 

The Navy does not reject the need for some 
counterforce weapons. But it puts far less 
stress on them than the Air Force. 

The Navy appears to question how an 
enemy could attack major land targets with- 
out crushing population centers in the 
process. That would provoke retaliation of 
attacks on cities and industries by the 
Polarises. 

Moreover, the Navy argues, Polaris sub- 
Marines, would have the best chance of any 
weapon of surviving an enemy blitz. They 
are therefore the most effective deterrent, 


Import Quota To Control the Import of 
i Lamb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
distinguished junior Senator from Wy- 
oming [Mr. McGee] ably represented his 
State at a hearing of the US. Tariff 
Commission on March 22, 1960. Much 
of what he said concerning the sheep 
industry in Wyoming is applicable also 
to the sheep industry in Idaho, and I 
have vigorously joined with him in urg- 
ing the Tariff Commission to adopt an 
import quota to control the import of 
lamb, mutton, and live animals which is 
threatening to ruin the domestic in- 
dustry. - 

I ask unanimous consent that Sen- 
ator McGer’s statement to the Tariff 
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Commission may be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR GALE W. McGee, 
WYOMING, ro THE U.S, Tant COMMISSION, 
Marcu 22, 1960 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mission, I am here today to support the 
action of the sheep industry in seeking relief 
from certain foreign imports of lamb, mut- 
ton, and live animals. These imports have 
reached the point where they are causing 
considerable distress to the sheep industry, 
a very vital industry to my State. I feel 
confident the position of the industry as a 
whole has been or will be adequately re- 
flected by representatives of the national 
associations. Therefore, I should like to con- 
fine my remarks today to the problem which 
is facing our people in Wyoming. 

Eighty-five to ninety percent of the lambs 
produced in our State are feeder lambs, The 
general market for these lambs tends to be 
the west coast for the lambs produced in 
the western part of the State; while those 
produced in the eastern part of the State 
are generally shipped into the areas of Colo- 
rado, Nebraska, Iowa, and Kansas. 

Last July the price for feeder lambs in 
Wyoming was 19 cents per pound. When it 
was announced the Delfino interests were 
importing sheep into the California area, 
the price of feeder lambs in western Wyoming 
immediately dropped to 17 cents a pound. 
If we compute an average weight of 70 pounds 
per feeder lamb, this means there was an 
immediate loss to the producer of $1.40 per 
animal, For a grower selling 1,200 lambs, 
the size of an average band, this means a 
loss of $1,680. This price drop was also re- 
flected in the lambs grown in the eastern 
part of my State, and it was extremely detri- 
mental to the economy of the State of 
Wyoming. 

Let us next consider the old ewe market. 
In 1958 old ewes sold for an average price 
of $10 per head. Last year because of im- 
ports, the price was $5 to $7 per head with 
very little market for old ewes. When we 
consider the fact that 70 percent of our 
mutton which is used in manufacturing 
meat was imported, it is quite easy to ascer- 
tain why the old ewe market suffered ex- 
tremely in 1959. 

On the dressed lamb market, there were 
many instances where lambs imported from 
Iceland were retailed on the east coast for 
89 cents per pound. The wholesale price in 
most other areas amounted to at least 39 
cents per pound; and considering a 30-per- 
cent gross markup for retail, the effect on 
the domestic price was quite drastic. 

The announced price for New Zealand and 
Australian dressed lambs has ranged from 
25.5 cents to 38 cents per pound, with the 
majority being in the area of 27 cents to 28 
cents. At the same time, because of in- 
creased costs of production in the United 
States, the price per pound of a dressed do- 
mestic lamb ranged from 37 cents to 50 cents, 


Since a price of 47 cents to 50 cents for the 


domestic lamb is required in order to show 
@ profit for the producer, the American 
grower is in an extremely unfavorable posi- 
tion. 

The Congress has recognized the problem 
facing the domestic sheep industry by passing 
the National Wool Act. Notwithstanding this 
and other congressional action, it is my feel- 
ing the industry is still in jeopardy, 

The alternatives with which we are faced 
at the present time are to increase the tariff 
on imports or to provide for import quotas. 
I feel that a certain amount of imports could 
properly supplement the domestic industry 
by sustaining a year-round market for lamb 
and allowing the people of the United States 
to eat this delicacy at all times of the year 
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rather than the various seasons as it has 
been so often in the past. These imports, 
however, should not be allowed to the extent 
where they completely ruin the domestic 
industry; and for this reason, I would like 
to recommend the adoption of an import 
quota based upon some historical volume of 
imports, such as an average for the past 5 
years. This would include years of low 
import, such as 1956, and also years of high 
import, such as 1959; and I believe that 
would be a good balancing factor. I hope 
the members of this Commission can approve 
an action of this type. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear be- 
fore you today to express my views on this 
very important subject, 


Tabulation of Poll 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
completed the tabulation on a question- 
naire which I mailed to every boxholder 
outside of first-class postoffices and to 
all addressees receiving their mail in 
first-class offices in my congressional 
district. I am inserting the results in 
the Recor in order that all Members of 
Congress and others reading the RECORD 
may know how the people of western 
South Dakota feel on some of the most 
important issues. > 

Not only, Mr. Speaker, did about 8 
percent complete their returns, but most 
of them took advantage of space provid- 
ed in the questionnaire to express their 
opinions and to explain their stand on 
specific questions and issues, 

I have saved for future reference many 
quotes from these comments, a few 
which I should like to pass on. For in- 
stance, a number questioned why we 
should spend such large sums on thé 
space program, one said, We don't need 
another planet to subsidize.” 

There were a large number of farmers 
who demanded a repeal of the present 
farm program, saying “It is only making 
the large farmers larger and the small 
farmer smaller,” or What chance does 
& young man have to get a start under 
the present program?” Another said it 
this way, “Neither the Middlewest nor 
the Nation can afford to experience a se- 
rious depression resulting from low farm 
prices, and we cannot afford to continue 
to build up surpluses and spend billions 
in storage. No fair-minded foreign na- 
tion should complain if we put our house 
in order by using tariffs and quotas.” 

On the subject of foreign aid, one man 
said, “Christ performed miracles to 
teach the people to care for themselves. 
but he did not start feeding all the hun- 
gry people of the world.” 

On the subject of small business one 
man said, “The small businessman is 
being put out of business with high 
taxes—yet he is the backbone of the 
Nation.” Another said, “The small busi- 
nessman can work out his own problems 
if he is not taxed to death.” 
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On the need for a balanced budget and 
reducing Federal regulation and con- 
trol, one said, “It seems that our people 
have been convinced that the only way 
they can be prosperous is to gradually 
Surrender their freedoms to Govern- 
Ment control.” Another said, “If the 
Present rate of Federal expenditures con- 
tinues, our children will see the day when 
the Government is taking their entire 
income and giving them a planned pro- 
Sram from the cradle to the grave; all 
that then remains is to deny them the 
Tight to vote and they have had it.” 
„The same thought was said this way, 

I am for balancing the budget. I am 


1, Do you believe sufficient emphusis is placed on our missile 


und space programs? 


6 

2. Do you consider our dofense budget to bo adequate?..._—_- 7 
a. Shou! we continue our mutual security military and èco- 8. 
nomie ald to friendly nations? : ereeeesnen U 

0, 

1 


4. To bolster farm income do you favor 


62 
rogram for wheat with 
allotment based on bushel rather than vereage quotas?_ 43 25 32 
Frevonting forcign competition with tariis snd quotas? w 21 
8. Do you favor an Increase in gasoline tux even though failure 
to pass would slow down tho interstate highway pro- 
pe 11 ee sete RES Oe EE ae ee ee 


5 
85 
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against spending money we do not have. 
for benefits that do not benefit.” An- 
other said, “If you want your father to 
take care of you, that is paternalism; 
if you want your mother to take care of 
you, that is maternalism; if you want 
Uncle Sam to take care of you, that is 
socialism; if you can take care of your- 
self, that is Americanism.” 

On Federal aid to education one said, 
“The farther money gets away from 
home, the less comes back.” Another 
said, “The States and local governments 
should handle their own problems rather 
than crying for Federal help for every 
project that arises.’ Another put it this 


[Percent] 


sena 19 22 
25 
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way, “Federal aid is inherently danger- 
ous and absolutely unnecessary. The 
States can and will take care of their 
own school problems if left alone. The 
United States of America has the best 
all-around educated population in the 
world—what more do we want?” 

I would close the quotations with this 
final shot, “A citizen’s only recourse is 
profanity and a letter to his Congress- 
man; the Congressman’s only recourse 
is profanity and the burden of writing 
a sympathy letter back to the citizen.” 

Following, Mr. Speaker, is a complete 
tabulation on a percentage basis of the 
answers to the questions asked: 


— . ee — 


. Has the Federal Government given sufficient attention ta 
the problems of the small businessman? (Please comment!). 
Do you believe the Federal minimum wage should be ralse<d?_ 
Should labor unions be brought under the antitrust laws?_.- 
0 8 reducing the national debt before tux cuts are 
C 
0 apn favor legislation to tighten taxation on coopenitives?_ 
With respect to education should the Federal Government: 
Consider it a local and State problem? 
20 Give ald for school construction? ............-..-.---..- 
pay teachers’ sa larics— 


Those who indicated their business as 
farming answered question 4 as follows: 
4(a) 35 percent said “yes,” 55 percent 
Said “no,” and 11 percent “uncertain”; 
4(b) there were 68 percent who said 
Jes,“ 21 percent “no,” and 11 percent 
ameertain“; on 4(c) 66 percent said 
ves,“ 14 percent said “no,” and 20 per- 
cent “uncertain.” On question 9, 87 
percent said yes.“ 7 percent no,“ and 
§ percent “uncertain.” 

The ranchers were even more definite 
on question 4 with only 13 percent an- 
Swering “yes” on 4(a), 79 percent saying 
no,” and 8 percent “uncertain”; on 4 
{b) there were 49 percent answering 
„Jes,“ 34 percent “no,” and 17 percent 
uncertain”; and on 4(c) there were 73 
Dercent who said “yes,” 10 percent “no,” 
and 17 percent “uncertain.” On ques- 
tion 9 there were 86 percent who said 


Jes.“ 11 percent “no,” and 3 percent 
“Uncertain.” 


t Of those who classified themselves as 
armer-rancher, on 4(a) there were 27 
percent answering “yes,” 49 percent 
ene and 24 percent “uncertain”; on 
(b) a total of 55 percent said “yes,” 21 
Percent “no,” and 24 percent “uncer- 
tain”; and 4) found 64 percent an- 
SWering “yes,” 10 percent “no,” and 26 
trrcent “uncertain.” On question 9 
ere were 72 percent answering “yes,” 
bercent “no,” and 10 percent “uncer- 
tain,” 
8 An interesting category was the teach- 
* on question 11. On 11 (a) there were 
š Percent anwering “yes,” 39 percent 
Aying “no,” and 24 percent “uncertain”: 
on 11(b) there were 63 percent answer- 
yes,” 18 percent “no,” and 19 per- 
a “uncertain”; on 11(c) there were 
percent answering “yes,” 34 percent 
answering “no,” and 18 percent uncer- 
tain”; while on 11(d) there were 60 per- 
dent of the teachers answering “yes,” 
percent “no,” and 32 percent “uncer- 


tain.” These returns indicate that the 
teachers themselves are divided on the 
subject of Federal aid to education and 
a large majority feeling that if any such 
program is, instituted there should be a 
tax levy to cover the cost. 


Wilson Memorial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, we who work in Washington, 
D.C., are often made keenly aware of 
the sharp differences of opinion which 
often arise when we discuss new build- 
ings, new civic improvements, new me- 
morials to our great men. 

On January 21, when I introduced a 
bill to establish a Woodrow Wilson Me- 
morial Commission, it was already clear 
that there was no single opinion on the 
form the monument could take. Many 
feel that it should be a “living memo- 
rial,” that is, a functional building such 
as a library, an international center, and 
so forth. Others believe that it should 
be a monument similar in concept to 
those which already honor Washington, 
Jefferson, and Lincoln. 

Such discussion is, I think essential if 
the proposed memorial is to serve its 
purpose as well as it should. When 
Americans become concerned about an 
issue, their discussion brings improve- 
ment and innovation. The Memorial 
Commission would certainly have a for- 
midable and rewarding task. 


The latest discussion about the memo- 
rial concerns members of President Wil- 
son's family, and it is discussed in a 
Newark, N.J., news editorial of March 21. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WILSON MEMORIAL 


Woodrow Wilson's family is divided on the 
form of the proposed memorial to be 
erected to him in Washington, His last liv- 
ing daughter disagrees with her brother-in- 
law and her stepmother. 

Dr. Francis S. Sayre suggests it should 
be an international house for the reception 
of foreign visitors, particularly those par- 
ticipating in cultural exchange programs. 
Mrs. Edith Bolling Wilson concurs. 

But, in response to an inquiry by Senator 
Wurms of New Jersey, sponsor of legis- 
lation to create a memorial commission, 
Mrs. Eleanor Wilson McAdoo has expressed 
preference for a monument. 

Many favor the “living memorial” idea, 
among them President Eisenhower. But 
there are strong arguments for a nonutili- 
tarian monument, and Mrs. McAdoo's are 
among them. She points out that Mrs. Wil- 
son plans to give the President's house on 
S Street to the Nation as a shrine. Another 
building dedicated to his memory would not 
be needed, she feels. But Mrs. McAdoo's 
most important reason is that a monu- 
ment could be seen by every kind of 
American who might hesitate to visit an 
education and orientation center, 

Dr. Mason Gross, president of Rutgers, 
feels the same way. He has said that as 
between a memorial of real beauty and a 
fussy center, no matter how nobly con- 
ceived, I would certainly pick the memorial. 

The Washington Monument, the Lincoln 
Memorial and the Jefferson Memorial are 
beautiful. It is not required of them that 
they be useful. They express the granduer 
that invests the memory of great Presidents. 
Their noble lines inspire reverence in the 
beholder, which is what memorials are sup- 


posed to do, 
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Managing One of Our Greatest Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, the Fifth 
District of Washington State, which I 
have the honor to represent, is blessed 
with an abundance of forest land. The 
major portion of this land is under the 
jurisdiction of the U.S. Forest Service. 

These timber resources play an im- 
portant role in the economy of this area 
and, thus, proper management is of vital 
importance. The Forest Service, under 
the able and conscientious direction of 
Chief Richard E. McArdle, has provided 
this sound management. Their purpose 
has been to manage the forests in line 
with the multiple use or “best for the 
greatest number of people“ concept. 
Under this plan, everyone benefits rather 
than just a chosen few. 

I would like to enclose an editorial 
which appeared in the March 21 edition 
of the Spokesman-Review Newspaper, 
Spokane, Wash., entitled, “Forest Use 
Policy Statute Supported.“ This edi- 
torial, I believe, sums up the general 
feeling among the people of our area 
regarding the proper management and 
utilization of our forest resources. 

The editorial follows: 

Forest Use POLICY STATUTE SUPPORTED 


Some progress is being made in the Na- 
tional Capital toward the enactment of & 
statute that would assure the management 
of national forest lands on the basis of 
multiple use. 

Thanks to the stimulus of Representative 
Watt Horan of Washington's Fifth Congres- 
sional District and other Congressmen well 
aware of the need for a policy declaration 
by the Congress, a bill outlining such a 
policy has been getting favorable treatment 
to date in Washington, D. C. 

Among those who testified before a House 
Agricultural Subcommittee last week the 
chief of the U.S. Forest Service, Richard E. 
McArdle; spokesmen for various land-use 
associations, and Congressmen of both 
political parties. 

Their testimony has emphasized the aim 
of the Forest Service to carry out administra- 
tive multiple-use policies which affect timber 
operations, grazing, fish, and wildlife, general 
agriculture and varied recreational interests. 

There have always been some minor irri- 
tations over the carrying out of national 
forestry policies. But that is to be expected 
in a country as large as ours and with such 
great variations in the location, size and other 
economic and geographic factors that con- 
dition the effects of administrative regula- 
tions, In general, however, there has been 
no attempt on the part of the Forost Service 
to confine its public services solely to 
To: 8 

Yet the recent threat of legislation that 
would compel the Forest Service to abandon 
its principles of multiple use of public 
lands—this threat has now made it de- 
sirable, if not necessary, that Congress pro- 
vide official and legal authorization for the 
multiple-use concept. 

It will take relatively fast action for the 
bill now under committee consideration to 
win enactment and White House approval at 
this session of Congress. 
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There should be no letup in the effort to 
secure a sound multiple-use statute this 
year. Individuals and organizations which 
favor multiple use of forestry lands over the 
proposed “lock-up” or single-use plan 
should continue to raise their voices of ap- 
proval at this time. 


Judge Oscar Dancy, Cameron County 
Commissioners Court Favor Shrimp 
Import Quota Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
it was my recent privilege to join the 
distinguished senior Senator from Lou- 
isiana, Senator ELLENDER, and others in 
cosponsorship of a bill to establish 
country-by-country import quotas on 
shrimp and shrimp products. 

Enactment of this quota measure 
would, I believe, help relations between 
American and Mexican fishermen in 
Gulf of Mexico fishing. Establishing 
quotas will let foreign fishermen know 
exactly what part of our market they 
can expect to supply. 

A study of the record shows that under 
our Federal aid programs we are ad- 
vancing money to some 50 countries 
across the Atlantic and Pacific to in- 
crease their shrimp imports into the 
United States. Unfortunately, this is 
reacting against the interests of fisher- 
men of our own country and our good 
neighbors of the Americas, 

Few Americans understand the ad- 
vantage and desirability of strengthening 
our mutual understanding with our 
friends below the border as well as our 
city and county officials in south Texas. 
Two such officials are Judge Oscar C. 
Dancy, the honored, beloved and distin- 
guished judge of Cameron County, Tex., 
and his county clerk, Mr. H. D. Seago, 
likewise with a long and distiguished 
record. Recently the commissioners 
court of Cameron County passed a res- 
olution favoring establishing a country- 
by-country import quota on shrimp and 
shrimp products. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the following resolution 
of the Cameron County commissioners 
court on shrimp imports. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 


tion was ordered to be printed in the 


RECORD, as follows: 
RESOLUTION 


Whereas the greatest concentration of deep 
sea shrimp trawlers in the world is based in 
Cameron County, Tex., and the shrimp in- 
dustry Is a vital part of the economy of such 
county; and 

Whereas shimp in vast quantities are re- 
ported off the coasts of various foreign coun- 
tries, especially in the Far East, and shrimp 
from such countries are for the first time in 
history being made accessible to the markets 
in the United States due to the introduction 
into these countries within recent times of 
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power-driven, well-equipped modern fishing 
vessels and especially due to the construction 
in such countries (often with funds origi- 
nating in the United States). of modern 
freezing plants; and 

Whereas the labor in many of such foreign 
countries is cheap, and the standards of liv- 
ing of labor in such countries is far below 
that in the United States; and 

Whereas the shimp industry of the United 
States is threatened with disaster from the 
uncontrolled and unregulated flood of cheap 
foreign shimp into the United States: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Commissioners Court of 
Cameron County, Tert, in meeting duly as- 
sembled on this 2ist day of March 1960, & 
quorum being present and voting, on motion 
duly made, seconded, and unanimously car- 
ried, that full support be, and it is hereby, 
given to H. R. 8769 now pending in the Con- 
gress of the United States placing a country 
by country quota on shrimp imports. 

In testimony whereof, said Cameron 
County, Tex., has caused this resolution to 
be subscribed by its county judge, and at- 
tested by its county clerk, this 21st day of 
March 1960, 

CAMERON County, TEX, ` 
Oscar C. DANCY, 


County Judge. 
Attest: 
H. D. SEAGO, 
County Clerk. 
We're Up to Front Row Again 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, the ex- 
ploits of Pioneer V have emphatically 
brought before the people of this coun- 
try the very real accomplishments of our 
Scientists in space exploration, In this 
connection, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I desire to include 
a very fine editorial which appeared in 
the March 18, 1960, issue of the Bethle- 
hem Globe-Times of Bethlehem, Pa., on 
this matter: 

That's a happy sound in the signals being 
sent back over more than 500,000 miles of 
space from Pioneer V. America's space rocket 
heading for an orbit around the Sun and a 
near rendezyous with Venus. 

Tt will be a greater victory for American 
scientists still if the tiny radio powered by 
solar batteries keeps functioning as anticl- 
pated until the 95-pound windmill satellite 
disappears from range months from now and 
50 million miles away in the lonely heavens. 

The signal is now setting a new record for 
distance transmission through space each 
time it comes through. That in itself is wel- 
come news to a nation afflicted with a na- 
tional inferiority complex. It means we are 
making a major contribution to man's explo- 
ration of the vast void that comprises our 
Planetary system. 

The United States still has to accept an 
unaccustomed and uncomfortable back seat 
to the Soviet Union in the realm of sheer 
power in rocketry. For accuracy in aiming 
and skill in the immensely complex and ab- 
stract arithmetic of space ballistics, the Rus- 
sians have forced the best scientists whom 
this country could gather from here and 
abroad to do their utmost just to keep pace. 
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But Pioneer V is a tangible demonstration 
that the United States has something to 
w the world in the important area of in- 
Strumentation. American rockets are truly 
Space scouts capable of collecting and send- 
back an unprecedented amount and va- 
Tlety of data to expand man's sphere of 
Celestial knowledge. 


Electronics and the Future Air Traffic 
Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, on 
March 17, 1960, Gen. E. R. Quesada, 
trator, Federal Aviation Agency, 
Made an address before the Electronics 
Industries Association, at the Govern- 
t-industry dinner at the Statler- 
Hilton Hotel in Washington, D.C. Gen- 
fral Quesada touched upon some very 
interesting points in the program to 
Modernize the electronics part of our 
ys. 
Since I believe that my colleagues will 
be interested in this address, I ask unani- 
us consent, Mr. President, that it may 
Printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. 


There being no objection, the address 
vas ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
us follows: 


NICS AND THE FUTURE Am TRAFFIC 
ConrTROL 


(Address by E. R. Quesada, Administrator, 
ersi Aviation Agency, before the Elec- 
mics Industries Association govern- 

Ment-industry dinner, Statler-Huton 
Hotel, Washington, D.C., March 17, 1960) 
Tam indeed happy to be with you tonight 
and to discuss some of the more challenging 

Problems facing us in the aviation com- 

Unity. This evening I hope to give you 
Up-to-date report on our plans and pro- 

8 to provide safer and more efficient 

ation facilities for the Natlon. 

é Aviation and electronics have come of age 

ni the lifetime of many of us here to- 

bor What's more, the two industries 

e grown up together. The years follow- 
nop Orville Wright's historic 12-second 
cunt at Kitty Hawk have been years of 

81 enomenal progress for both avlation and 

on wonles. Electronics has had its impact 

the growth of the aviation industry. 

Stare the electronics industry has bene- 

— trom the inexhaustible market gen- 

by the air age, Manual and mechani- 

de Systems and devices in aircraft have 
8 replaced by smaller, lighter, less expen- 
© and more efficient electronics packages, 
last Temarkable progress in electronics in the 
aci decade is a tribute to engineers and 
entista of the world who have dedicated 
eir efforts to research and development. 

Sa! I might add, a tribute to the electronics 

th nufacturers for their efficiency in produc- 

5 the products of research and develop- 

Tegan for distribution to the users. In this 

bance your organizations have promoted, 

Only our Nation’s productivity but have 
elt ered the well-being of its individual 
“wens as well. 

wine We look now to the future, aviation 
rely on the efforts of men such as you 

an increasing extent to provide the neces- 
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sary airborne devices, navigational aids, and 
communications equipment that are the 
lifeblood of a safe and efficient air traffic 
system. Your steady growth over the past 
several years reflects the increasing depend- 
ence that we are placing upon your indus- 
tries in helping us reach our objectives. 
And I would say, without hesitation, that 
the electronics industries, big as they are, 
are only beginning to tap their productive 
potentialities. Your greatest years still lie 
ahead. 

Now what are the objectives of the Federal 
Aviation Agency? There are many, but 
there is one that takes No. 1 priority—air 
safety. 

We must attain air safety to the most ab- 
solute degree possible, for every type of air- 
craft that uses the navigable airspace, 
whether large or small, jet or piston-engine, 
whether flying under visual or instrument 
fight conditions, from takeoff to touch- 
down. 

I believe we have made excellent progress 
in the field of safety, through more and 
better navigational and communications 
equipment, through research and develop- 
ment activities, improved flight standards 
and air traffic control regulations and pro- 
cedures, higher medical standards and pilot 
qualification, and many other related fac- 
tors. This progress has been due to the ef- 
forts of not one agency or one group, but 
rather to the cooperation and hard work of 
the entire aviation community. 

The avlation picture today is rapidly be- 
coming more complex. The airspace, which 
was more than adequate when I 1 my 
fiying career 35-odd years ago, terally 
shrinking as the result of increasing alr traf- 
fic and the introduction of bigger, faster, and 
higher-flying transport planes and thousands 
upon thousands of business and private air- 
craft. Today we have over 100,000 active air- 
craft In the United States. Of this number 
70,000 are civil. We estimate that by 1965 
we will have 83,000 civil aircraft in our na- 
tional inventory. In terms of hours flown, 
we expect general aviation aircraft to Jump 
from its current rate of 12 million hours per 
year to 16 million by 1965. This will be an 
increase of 33 percent in the next 5 years. 
These statistics are staggering in themselves, 
but when we consider the fact that next year 
we will have 225 jet transports operating in 
our sytsem, the immensity of the task we 
face strikes home with stark reality. Now 
then, what are some of the specific problems 
associated with modernizing our national 
system of aviation facilities? First, to ac- 
commodate increased numbers and complex- 
ity of aircraft in smaller blocks of airspace, 
and still maintain safe separation between 
aircraft, we must provide a measure of flexi- 
bility in our alr route structure to permit 
the more efficient utilization of our precious 
commodity—airspace. This requires im- 
proved navigation devices both on the 
ground and in the air. Our ultimate goal is 
to provide a navigation reference throughout 
the airspace from the ground to the highest 
altitude at which aircraft will fly. This 
means that we must provide facilities which 
will permit aircraft to be flown off-airways— 
of the established air routes—a system in 
which aircraft are not necessarily required 
to fly from navigation aid to navigation aid. 

There sre available today, in various 
stages of development, many navigation sys- 
tems that will permit off-alrways, point-to- 
point flight. At our National Aviation Facil- 
ities Experimental Center, in Atlantic City, 
we are currently experimenting with Doppler 
navigators, pictorial displays, self-contained 
dead-reckoning computers and other tech- 
niques to determine how this equipment can 
be used in a system based on ground-refer- 
enced devices. The accuracy of position in- 
formation required for air traffic control 
demands at his time that self-contained alr- 
borne navigation systems be updated period- 
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ically by reference to a ground navigation 
facility. The VORTAC network being im- 
plemented throughout the country will pro- 
vide accurate azimuth and distance informa- 
tion to facilitate this updating. > 

I would emphasize here that radar, our 
primary surveillance tool, plays a most im- 
portant role in increasing the number of 
aircraft that can be safely flown in a given 
block of airspace. In addition to our own 
radars, the FAA has controllers at 38 Air De- 
fense Command sites to provide radar advis- 
ory service under a joint use arrangement. 

So far, my discussion has been pretty 
much directed to separation problems in the 
lateral plane. Of no less importance, and 
of at least equal complexiity, are the prob- 
lems associated with maintaining vertical 
separation between aircraft. 

The ground-determined height of aircraft 
has long been a missing dimension in air 
traffic control. We are currently develop- 
ing an air height surveillance radar. A “re- 
ceiver only,” passive system, it uses an 
S-band air surveillance radar as the target 
illuminator, The antenna system is a 160- 
foot high structure, consisting of three 
antenna arrays, to form an equi- 
lateral triangle, 60 feet on each side. The 
height-finding radar is designed to furnish 
comparative heights of aircraft within 50 
miles of the airport complex. 

We also need altitude information on alr- 
craft ‘that are in the en route area, beyond the 
reach of our helght-finding radar. There are 
several possible means of obtaining this in- 
formation. One method we are investigating 
involves the use of the radar beacon system. 
A radar beacon, of course, is by nature a data 
link. The radar beacon system can provide 
the four essential bits of information re- 
quired for positive air traffic control: range, 
bearing, altitude, and identity. The beacon 
system which the FAA is implementing pres- 
ently provides three of the four, and we are 
now in the early stages of developing the 
capability of obtaining aircraft derived alti- 
tude information via the radar beacon link. 
Although our operational beacon capability 
today is limited, we are rapidly implement- 
ing beacons in our high density areas. By 
July of 1962, we should have operational 
coverage of the navigable airspace over the 
entire country, with over 50 beacons opera- 
tional. 

Another difficult problem facing us today 
is the ever-increasing demand for radio spec- 
trum utilization. As more and more aircraft 
are introduced into the system, the over- 
crowded alr traffic control and air nayiga- 
tion frequency bands will reach saturation 
in high density areas. We do not foresee 
any significant increase in aviation’s share 
of the spectrum. We must live with what 
we have and to do this, the FAA will do 
everything possible to insure that the bands 
of the spectrum allocated to aviation are 
assigned and used effectively. We are 
modernizing volce procedures and seeking 
ways to improve voice intelligibility. We 
are working to achieve improved techniques 
and better frequency stabilization. 

We are well aware of the fact that the 
communications bottleneck must be over- 
come. We have developed and are currently 
testing a high-speed, automatic ground-sir- 
ground communication system known as 
AGACS. AGACS is an experimental tool 
with which we will determine the design 
characteristics. for a two-way data link 
adaptable to the requirements of all users 
of airspace. Within a 2-minute rolicall 
cycle, AGACS handles up to 600 two-way 
messages. These messages are contained 
within a single-frequency channel, as is 
presently used for voice communications, 
Routine flight instructions and advisory in- 
formation from pilot or controller are trans- 
mitted to the aircraft or control station. 
Here they are converted into direct reading 
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displays. Voice radio will still be used for 
nonroutine and emergency communications. 

Implementation of radar beaconry, data 
link, VORTAC, and the host of other im- 
provements to the overall air traffic control 
environment will provide the air traffic con- 
troller with the information he needs to 
move air traffic safely and expeditiously, To 
be of maximum value to the controller, this 
information must be correlated and applied 
swiftly and efficiently. The FAA is devel- 
oping a Data Processing Central designed to 
relieve the controller of many of his routine 
clerical chores and allow him to spend more 
of his time in his decision-making capacity. 
The Data Processing Central will automatic- 
ally print and update flight progress infor- 
mation. It will probe for, detect, and dis- 
play potential conflicts between aircraft in 
the system. It will assist the controller in 
scheduling aircraft for landings. The Data 
Processing Central will be available for use 
in the New York area in 1963. 

Another extremely important area in 
which we are making progress is the de- 
velopment of a blind, or all-weather, land- 
ing capability. 0 

Last year alone, the airlines forfelted $23 
million in revenue because they were not 
always able to deliver their ers and 
cargo to destination airports. The military 
needs the all-weather landing capability to 
insure a full retaliatory combat potential. 
We are currently evaluating systems devel- 
oped by the Navy and Air Force for their 
applicability to civil operations, 

The introduction of this all-weather 
landing capability must, of course, be an 
evolutionary process. Our program is di- 
vided basically into three phases. In the 
first phase, our attention is directed to the 
improyement of the present instrument 
landing system (ILS) and the ground con- 
trol approach (GCA), The second phase of 
the program involves the testing of an all- 
weather landing system for interinr appli- 
cation where the need is urgent. And, 
finally, we will develop new techniques for 
a landing system suitable for the future air 
traffic environment. 

Our National Aviation Facilities Experi- 
mental Center is today a full-fledged exper- 
imental facility complete with instrumented 
laboratories, high capacity computer and 
simulation facilities, and is staffed by a 
dedicated group, and technically recognized 
experts In all fields of the informed aviation 
world. We are in the final phases of the 
development of improved standard airport 
lighting. We are evaluating 5 different 
visual glide slope systems, We are actively 
investigating aircraft arresting devices. We 
are making excellent progress in our pro- 
gram to automate weather measurements 
and provide for their automatic transmittal 
to forecast centers. We are actively pursuing 
& program to collocate high altitude air 
traffic control and air defense functions in 
the SAGE Super Combat Center. 

In our long-range planning, we must en- 
vision the effects on our control system of 
the eventual introduction of supersonic and 
ultrasonic aircraft in the air carrier inven- 
tory. When this takes place the human 
limitations of pilot and crew to control their 
aircraft will become more apparent. It will 
be necessary to turn to automatic devices for 
the airborne environment to achieve maxi- 
mum safety in filght. The quantity and the 
complexity of the electronic gear that will 
go into future aircraft will be greater than 
what they are today. 

Future flight environments will require 
electronic equipment with greater operating 
extremes to cope with the variety of new 
Problems created by supersonic speeds. This 
will not necessarily present new problems in 
design because much work in this area has 
been done in the missile programs. It will 
involve application of known principles and 
techniques to new equipment. ~ 
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Powerplant performance and structural 
fatigue under high temperature conditions 
will have increased importance to safe oper- 
ation. These problems will require close 
monitoring, Sophisticated electronic record- 
ing devices may be necessary to accomplish 
this monitoring. 

Control of a supersonic airplane by a so- 
called autopilot, requires more precise and 
rapid sensing of airplane deviations from the 
flight path. Greater speed and accuracy will 
be demanded in the performnce of the neces- 
sary corrective actions by the autopilot than 
are required in the autopllots of current tur- 
bine-powered airplanes. 

Since the performance of a supersonic air- 
plane 1s so critical and its instrumentation 
and control systems are so complex, the pilot 
will need information on flight parameters 
faster than can humanly be determined or 
computed. Therefore, the pilot will need 
assistance from sensing systems fed into a 
computer. The computer in turn will pro- 
vide rapid answers to the pilot. 

It is conceivable that ultimately the pilot 
will only monitor control of the airplane. 
The intelligence from the computer will be 
harnessed to provide actual control of the 
plane. All the parameters for a given flight 
might be fed into a computer before the 
takeoff and the entire filght to the end of 
the landing roll would be controlled auto- 
matically. The airborne portions of the VOR 
and DME systems would furnish some of the 
intelligence used in such a flight control sys- 
tem. 

Coupled with flight control, would be au- 
tomatic control of the various systems in the 
aircraft, such as engine fuel management, 
pressurization, anti-icing, and deicing sys- 
tems. This would appear to be the ultimate 
and will not all come at once. There will 
need to be intermediate stages in which only 
a portion of such control is utilized. 

Since the takeoff of a high speed aircraft 
is perhaps the most critical portion of a 
flight, information to show whether to con- 
tinue the takeoff or to abort is very impor- 
tant. This involves sensing of engine power, 
aircraft speed, outside air temperature, and 
so forth. The computer will compare this 
data with ideal parameters and give the pilot 
information needed. This might logically 
be one of the first steps in the intermediate 
stage. 

It is easy to see that systems such as I 
have just described would have to have ex- 
treme reliability and fail-safe performance. 
FAA will determine minimum performance 
and reliability standards. The equipment 
will have to meet the standards originally 
and be maintained so as to continue to meet 
them. 

As you can see, electronic needs for future 
aircraft will be great. 

In addition to the automatic control sys- 
tems mentioned, the present day navigation 
equipment such as VOR, DME, LORAN, and 
DOPPLER will have to give way to more 
sophisticated electronic equipment to handle 
future navigation problems. This does not 
mean that the basic system will change, but 
rather equipment of those types will need 
to be redesigned to take advantage of im- 
provements in the state of the art—to in- 
crease reliability and simplicity and to re- 
duce size, weight, and cost. 

Our progress to date is in large part at- 
tributable to the outstanding contributions 
of the electronics industries to our pro- 
grams. Our continued progress and leader- 
ship in aviation will require sustained and 
imaginative research, development and 
productivity. They will require vitality, 
creativeness, and the application of new 
skills and techniques on the part of science, 
management, and government. 

As a regulating agency we cannot cope 
with the problems which will confront us 
in the future without your continued help 
and guidance. I urge that you continue to 
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assist us in whatever manner that is at your 
command. We will require advice and as- 
sistance on performance standards for the 
new types of equipment. Such standards in 
the past have been prepared to a great ex- 
tent under the auspices of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers and the Radio Tech- 
nical Commission for Aeronautics. Many 
of your member companies have furnished 
technical assistance on the working commit- 
tees of those organizations. Continued 
technical support by working either directly 
with us when we ask for collaboration or 88 
members of SAE or RTCA will be of great 
assistance. Knowing of your past record. Í 
look forward to your future support with 
confidence. 


The Wilderness Bill and You 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
eral public in California is particularly 
interested in legislation to preserve 
protect the wilderness resources now 
Federal ownership. They join with mil- 
lions of Americans throughout the land 
in urging a reorganized Federal wilder- 
ness system. 

There is wide agreement that this gen- 
eration has a duty to preserve and pi 
on a heritage of wilderness in an un- 
trammeled natural state. 

The wilderness bill first appeared in 
1957, based on studies started about 1948. 
Pending now are various measures in 
both Houses of Congress. The GoverD- 
ment’s major land-managing de 
ments have endorsed the pending legis- 
lation provided that minor amendments 
are adopted. Hearings have not been 
held by the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs this Congress, but 
have been completed by the other body: 

Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following editorial from the Los Angeles 
Mirror-News: 

THE WILDERNESS BILL AND You 

“The world,” mourned the poet Words, 
worth, “is too much with us; late and soon., 

What's worse, a geographic “togetherness 
is making it impossible to fend off this en- 
croaching world, even briefly. Urbanis™ 
grows. Wilderness vanishes. 

Yet here in America some scattered frag- 
ments of true wilderness remain, which 
might be saved for ourselves and future 
generations. 


SOME PLAIN TALK 

“Interior Secretary Seaton, a plain-talking 
midwesterner, says: 

The important thing is that those places 
of high intrinsic value for public refres®- 
ment, enjoyment, and inspiration be quickly 
identified, and steps taken to protect an 
preserve them * * before they are trretri- 
evably lost to other uses.“ 

Seaton gives the United States 10 yea!’ 
at most to complete a program of wilderness 
sanctuaries that would be safe from com- 
mercial exploitation. 

Such a project must start immediately: 
Lengthy surveys by governmental and pri- 
vate agencies have pinpointed some 55 mil- 
lion acres scattered from Cape Cod to our 
own Pacific coastal forests. 
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All lie now within Federal domain. No 
new lands would have to be withdrawn. 

There's a measure before the U.S, Senate 
(S. 1123) which would do the job. 

Quite simply, this wilderness bill would 
forever retain these last unspoiled regions 
in their primeyal state. 

Every major U.S. conservation group has 
Joined the Eisenhower administration in urg- 
ing of such an act. Who's against 
it? Mainly those with a special, selfish in- 
terest in exploiting these hitherto “un- 

Ched” areas. 
Our own highly respected Sierra Club, 
founded in 1892 by John Muir, stands in 
forefront of this fight. They've just 
ued a breathtakingly beautiful book called 
‘This Is the American Earth.” Its photo- 
Fraphs by famed Ansel Adams and its poetic 
xt by Nancy Newhall present the wilder- 
Case better than a dozen senatorial 
rations, 
bee tragic loss“ says Sierra Club director 
thet Brower, “could be prevented if only 
ere could be broader understanding of 
è t that the resources of the earth do not 
Ast just to be spent for the comfort, pleas- 
» OF convenience of the generation or two 
first learn how to spend them; that 
e of the resources exist for saving, and 
t diminishes them diminishes all man- 
kind; that one of them is wilderness,” 
LAST DITCH BATTLE 
We firmly believe this last ditch battle to 
& semblance of our wilderness heri- 
tage should be joined by thinking people 
throughtout the country. We urge it whole- 
heartedly, 


For as Miss Newhall concludes in her com- 
Mentary in the Sierra yolume, 


ere all learning lost, all music stilled, 


if these resources still remained to 


Could ag 

d again hear singing in himself 
rebuild anew the habitations of his 
thoughts." 


Sharing With Those in Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


In OF NEW JERSEY 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


pat: WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Whlenent. March 27 was a day during 
sia ch three religious American overseas 
ap agencies appealed for funds. This 
pace during World Refugee Year had 
miaular significance, It was a re- 
der to us in this Nation that we can 
: er forget others no matter how secure 
feel ourselves to be. 


wate Cape May (N.J.) Star and Wave 
d notice to this effort in a moving 


rori on March 24, 1960. 
8 unanimous consent to have this 


Re =, printed in the Appendix of the 


There being no objection, the article 


Was ordered 
as follows: to be printed in the RECORD, 


Smanine Wire THOSE IN NEED 


Ping current World Refugee Year has fo- 
in shi attention of people in America and 
Plight 5 United Nations countries upon the 
Worl, of the homeless throughout the free 
Polit: victims of war, disaster, and 
i ical displacement. 

tion is important to note in this connec- 

that in all privately inspired effort to 
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help these stricken peoples, the preponder- 
ance of the work is done, has been done, and 
will continue to be done through our great 
religious falths— Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish. 

This is as natural as it Is fitting, because 
compassion for our fellow men is basic in the 
Judeo-Christian ethic and inherent in re- 
ligious precepts. 

For years our American religious com- 
munities and their counterparts in other 
lands have labored to relieve suffering among 
the homeless and uprooted, sustaining wide- 
spread programs of resettlement, construc- 
tive development, rehabilitation, and voca- 
tional training. 

In addition, to lessen suffering both among 
the refugees and among the many, many 
other millions of needy overseas, they main- 
tain year-around distribution of food and 
clothing, assist orphanages, schools, and 
hospitals, and carry on housing, tuberculosis, 
and other health projects. 

Currently the American religious oversea 
aid agencies are appealing to our people for 
funds with which to continue their works 

f mercy. 

š On e March 27, in Protestant and 
Catholic churches throughout America, re- 
sponses will be made to the Protestant One 
Great Hour of Sharing appeal and to the 
Catholic Bishops’ Relief Fund appeal. 

Similarly, our national Jewish community 
will be giving support to the United Jewish 
Appeal, a continuing effort with special em- 

at this season. 
a sharing with those in need abroad is 
in the highest American tradition. Volun- 
tary assistance to the suffering, neighbor 
helping neighbor, is a basic spirit of Ameri- 
canism. And in today's world every man— 
everywhere—is a neighbor. 

Let us, each through his own faith, share 
our abundance with our neighbors in need. 


— 


Crowdus Baker, Creat American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, in com- 
mon with many citizens of Massachu- 
setts, and in particular Greater Boston, 
I was delighted and truly gratified to 
learn of the recent election of the dis- 

ed Mr. Crowdus Baker to be 
president of the world-renowned busi- 
ness and merchandising establishment of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

The selection of Mr. Baker to this 
high and honorable post is not only a 
most impressive tribute of confidence by 
the leaders of this great firm in his char- 
acter, ability, and his superlative qual- 
ifications, but it is another striking ex- 
ample of the opportunities for advance- 
ment to highest posts of responsibility 
in the business affairs of our Nation 
which are implicit in our great and in- 
comparable free enterprise system. 

Mr. Baker’s brilliant career is another 
very impressive and striking instance of 
steady rise from the ranks by dint of 
great ability, industry, devotion to duty, 
and superlative general qualifications, to 
top leadership in one of the greatest 
business organizations in the world. 

Born in Dallas, Tex., February 27, 
1906, of stalwart American folks, Crow- 
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dus Baker was graduated from Terrell 
Preparatory School in that beautiful 
city and later from the famous Austin 
College in Sherman, Tex., class of 1928. 

Setting his sights on loftiest peaks 
of achievement and willing to work hard 
in order to gain his objective, he joined 
the Sears company in 1929. 

It was not long before his industrious 
habits, fine traits of character, winning 
personality, agile mind, and fine qualities 
of leadership deeply impressed his su- 
periors and in 1935, he was assigned as 
operating superintendent of the large 
Sears mail-order house at Seattle. 

From that time on, Baker’s promotion 
to more and more responsible posts was 
surprisingly rapid. The company came 
to regard him as one of its most able and 
promising young executives and in 1939, 
named him to become superintendent of 
the huge Boston mail-order house which 
covers the entire Northeast section of 
the country. In 1945, so well had he 
handled his assignments and duties, he 
was designated general manager of Sears 
operations in Boston, after having served 
as operating superintendent of a similar 
unit in Philadelphia. 

It was here in our great Massachusetts 
city of Boston that I first had the privi- 
lege and pleasure of knowing this great 
American and watching his unusual and_ 
outstanding work in his own company 
and his remarkable contributions, far 
beyond the call of duty, to many worth- 
while activities in the civic, charitable, 
and business-development life of our his- 
toric capital city. His tireless energy 
and his ever-willing and ever-ready re- 
sponse to many demands made upon him 
to take part in community betterment 
projects became a source of wonder and 
admiration to those of us familiar with 
the many facets of his very busy life. 

In a sense, the progress which Crowdus 
Baker has made in his career has been 
truly phenomenal. But it certainly 
comes as no surprise to those of us who 
were in a position to observe and note 
the broad sweep of his talents, the ob- 
vious and outstanding qualities of lead- 
ership he possesses and his special apti- 
tude for inspiring confidence and making 
friends wherever he went. 

Crowdus Baker is a man of exception- . 
ally broad horizons, possessed of the 
drive, spirit of determination and re- 
sourcefulness, adaptability, so often 
necessarily a part of the makeup and 
attributes of leaders in every field, 

Kindly and generous of impulse, warm 
and sympathetic in nature, he never hesi- 
tates to join with others in improving 
the opportunities and bettering the lot of 
those who struggle and toil. 

He is endowed with practical vision 
and marked powers of decisive action 
and is known for his sense of fairness 
and his ability to make sound judg- 
ments, A 

All these qualities admirably equi 
him for the high post of responsibility 
he has assumed because they mark him 
indelibly as a man who has his feet on 
the ground and who knows how to de- 
liver the goods in the literal, as well as 
the figurative, sense. 

The famous firm of Sears, Roebuck 
has not only made a wise choice but it 
deserves to be heartily congratulated for 
recognizing merit, character, and ability 
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in making this appointment. It is in in- 
stances like this one where young men 
starting at the bottom can by their own 
powers and industry work their way to 
the top that the American people are 
constantly refortified in their faith in 
our great productive economic system. 
This particular appointment is notice 
to the world that there are no frontiers 
of opportunity. in this country, that 
everyone who has the ability and is will- 
ing to work can reach highest levels in 
American business life. 

Of course, everyone cannot be presi- 
dent of Sears, Roebuck, and everyone 
possessed of gifts and talents cannot 
necessarily attain highest leadership. 
There are unpredictable elements of 
chance, fortune, personality, and other 
factors that come into advancement and 
progress in any field. But it is very re- 
freshing to know that in the main, 
American boys starting from scratch can 
and do work their way to the top by 
virtue of their own gifts, their own spirit 
of resolution, and their own hard work, 

The many friends of Crowdus Baker 
in the business, civic, and social com- 
munity of Boston join me, I am sure, 
in rejoicing with him in this well-de- 
served recognition of Crowdus Baker's 
outstanding abilities. And we hail him, 
not only as an outstanding business 
leader, who has demonstrated his ca- 
pacity for getting things done, but as a 
warm, considerate, and generous friend, 
a humane personality, vitally interested 
in American life, in the American peo- 
ple, and in helping to solve the great 
problems of the hour. 

I am happy indeed to extend my 
heartiest congratulations to him, to his 
family, and to his company, which I 
think has demonstrated great wisdom in 
making this appointment. In succeed- 
ing President Charles A. Kellstadt, Mr. 
Baker will have no easy task. He will 
have to live up to a very high standard 
of performance indeed, one that has 
deeply impressed the Nation and that 
portion of the world familiar with it. He 
is succeeding a great, a worthy, and an- 
other distinguished business leader who 
has left a proud and indelible imprint 
upon his company and the history of 
our times. 

I wish for Crowdus Baker long life and 
continued good health, great and 
steadily increasing success in his vital 
work, and all those choice blessings of 
the Lord which come from family, 
friendship, and the joys of sincere loyal 
living. And I wish for him and his dear 
ones most abundant measures of hap- 
piness in the years to come. 


Bishop Walsh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 
IN THE 8 — . 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 


the entire free world is shocked at the 
action of the Chinese Communist regime 
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in incarcerating Bishop James Edward 
Walsh. 

We have made strong protests, includ- 
ing a statement by Secretary of State 
Herter, and I understand that our Gov- 
ernment made the strongest possible 
protest to the Chinese Communist repre- 
senative at the meeting of March 22 
at Warsaw. 

The Communist ideology does not per- 
mit any opposition. This brave and 
sincere disciple of the church, by re- 
maining loyal to his flock, has become 
an inspiration to all who are true to 
their ideals. He is a man of the great- 
est integrity and has gained the widest 
recognition through his 30 years in 
China. He has become a symbol, be- 
cause the citizens of the free world are 
being made increasingly aware of the 
Communist theory of destroying that 
with which they disagree. 

It is my hope and prayer that his sac- 
rifice of personal safety will not be in 
vain, and that he will be released in 
good health to continue his dedicated 
service. 


American Farm Bureau Supports “Ike” 
on Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an ar- 
ticle taken from the Amboy News of 
Amboy, II., under date of March 24, 
1960: 

SHUMAN Says Ike's GUIDELINES ARE CONSIST- 
ENT WITH Farm BUREAU POLICIES 


Charles B. Shuman, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, said last 
week that the “three guidelines for farm leg- 
islation set forth by President Eisenhower in 
his special farm message are consistent with 
policies developed by Farm Bureau mem- 
bers.” 

The head of the Nation's largest general 
farm organization—with 1,602,117 member 
families in 49 States and Puerto Rico—ex- 
pressed gratification that the President has 
slammed shut the door on Brannan-plan- 
type direct subsidy schemes and the various 
multiple-price proposals.” 

A multiple-price plan for wheat, Mr. Shu- 
man noted, not only would be unworkable 
for wheat; it also would dump many of the 
wheat farmer’s problems on the growers of 
corn and other feed grains as well as live- 
stock, dairy, and poultry producers. 

He said the President's comments on pay- 
ments-in-kind as a part of the conservation 
reserve program are well considered. 

“We, too, would have to oppose a payment- 
in-kind program that would depress market 
prices,“ he Sald. 

“The President's recommendation that the 
program for corn and feed grains be con- 
tinued is in line with the expressed wishes 
of Farm Bureau members. This program— 
which was passed by Congress with biparti- 
San support in 1958, and approved by corn 
farmers by a 3-to-1 vote in a referendum— 
is a big step in the right direction. 

“We're happy to see the President reflect 
the views of a great majority of our mem- 
bers in stating that most farmers want fewer 
rather than more governmental restraints.” 


March 29 


Splitting Atoms on the Farm: Jerome 
Spitzner, Nation’s Top Young Scientist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, we hear 
a lot these days about the revolution on 
the farm. A final touch has now been 
added. A young constituent of mine is 
splitting atoms on the farm. > 

This week, as thousands of delegates 
from around the Nation convene in 
Washington for the White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth, it seems 
appropriate to review the story of Jerry 
Spitzner, the 17-year-old farm boy 
scientist from St. James, Minn. 

A few weeks ago he won a $7,500 
scholarship and captured top honors 85 
the 19th annual science talent 
among 29,000 of the Nation’s high school 
seniors culminated here in Washington- 

It was my privilege and honor to meet 
Jerry at a dinner honoring the winners. 
and he is certainly one of the Nation's 
most promising young scientists. 

In these critical days we hear much 
about the great contest that is being 
waged by our Communist adversary, 
we realize more fully the value of young 
men and women who have, not only the 
natural ability, but the disposition t? 
improve themselves. In the field 
science, manpower can do much more 
than congressional investigations, and it 
will be young men such as Jerry Spitz- 
ner who will be the contributing factor 
in the supremacy of the free world’s 
scientific achievement. 

Jerry lives on a farm near St. James, 
Minn., in Watonwan County. He has 
learned to work, and to practice 
and endeavor. His wholesome contri- 
butions to his church and school made 
a mark in his community, long before 
his name hit the headlines across the 
country. 

I believe we can learn a great deal 
about the enduring values of this coun, 
try by looking at the simple story of 
Jerry Spitzner and the factors in a rur 
community which shaped his life. For 
this reason—and to make a tribute te 
Jerry Spitzner a part of the RECORD 
the Congress—I am inserting excerpts 
from newspaper accounts of Jerry, which 
I recommend to my colleagues for study- 

The Mankato Free Press of March 8 
1960, in an article by Don Heinzmsa™: 
described Jerry Spitzner's winning entry 
as follows: 

A homemade atom-smasher fashioned 
from such materials as a Christmas tree 
bulb, refrigerator, and parts of a m 
machine pump helped win the honor for 
young Spitzner. 

He built his “spherical fon accelerator” in 
a “shack” laboratory on his father's farm 
during the summer. 

His machine is an experimental device in- 
tended as a possible trailblazer in the dis- 
covery of new methods of producing nuclear 
power. 

With it he is able to accelerate fons (elee- 
trically charged atoms) and to bombard 
them with other elements, His was the 
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Only original entry in the 40-student field 
. the 5-day finals held at Washington, 


Jerry explained he is able to accelerate ions 
between two concentric spheres, one being 
the Christmas tree bulb. 

With the apparatus he is able to achieve 
Processes which include antielectricity and 
antilight. One of his processes will even 
erase radio signals. 

At Washington, D.C., Jerry demonstrated 
how his machine can heat a thin ribbon of 
hot gas to a million degrees in a conic cham- 
ber, which is actually two small aluminum 
Tunnels placed together. 

He successfully did this experiment by 
fusing lithium and hydrogen ions, thus 
achieving the heat of the sun and using the 
same type of heat used in the explosion of 
& hydogen bomb, 

When informed he was the winner Jerry 
said: “It's been a great experience. It’s 

to believe. I'm afraid it will all go 
away when I wake up tomorrow.” 

honor student and senior class presi- 

dent, who is described as being as humble 

Sincere as a boy can be, first entered 

the contest by writing a paper on the re- 

sults of ising the spherical ion accelerator. 

In addition to being an honor student 

President of his class, he is an out- 
ding halfback on the St. James high 
football team and a member of the 
ing team. He has had some athletic 
Scholarship offers from major universities. 
School officials said he has read all the 
ks he can lay his hands on. He has 
Tead every book on science in the Traveling 
tence library. 

Morning he studies physics and 
chemistry over television and Saturdays he 
attends a physics course at Gustavus Adol- 
Phus college. 

At his farm home he has built and launch- 
ed rockets with homemade fuel, designed an 
2 camera that has a parachute release 

rom the ground and is working on a digital 
Computing machine. 
is also working on a sodium lox rocket 
and investigating low temperature fusion 
ugh antiparticles. 

Jerry is described by his principal Richard 
Madson as “humble and as sincere as a boy 
Can be.” 

Jerry's hometown paper, the St. James 

dealer, published by Les Curtis, had 
© big story bannered on page 1 of its 
ab 10 edition, and it provided valu- 
le and penetrating detail on the mak- 

8 of an outstanding young man. 

Excerpts follow: 

8 Jerry Is Tor FUTURE SCIENTIST 
frome George Spitzner, 17-year-old St. 
James High School senior class president 
a Sports star—better known as “Jerry” 
Pg hundreds of acquaintances in south- 
ti esota—became an important na- 

Ta personality Monday night. 
ia $7,500 scholarship, awarded by West- 

ghouse Foundation, is symbolic of rec- 
Piva tion of Jerry as the Nation's outstanding 

paa 3 among the 1960 high school 

A constant source of amazement and ad- 
Sin \ for his friends, teachers, and es- 

amily, Ronnie and Lucille Spitz- 
yer and their four other bright children, 
von the top award of $34,250 in schol= 
PS presented at the climax of a 5-day 
nce institute in the Nations Capitol. 
Seas © the award climaxed the institute, 
light turned the first rays of national lime- 
youth on the broad-shouldered St. James 


cie 


FUTURE PLANS 
: Winning the top award in the national 
Wines talent search, a $7,500 grant from 
to unghouse Foundation, also is expected 
refresh activity in the field of college 
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scholarships, of which he had a wide as- 
sortment even before his recent national 
fame. 

Jerry has indicated that he plans to at- 
tend the University of Minnesota. A strong 
influence in this direction, and an indica- 
tion of the esteem and importance of the 
University of Minnesota, was the fact some 
of the Nation's top scientists in Washing- 
ton, D.C., advised Jerry don't overlook the 
University of Minnesota." 

Easily embarrassed anyhow, and known by 
his classmates and instructors as “the 
politest guy we've ever known,” Jerry apolo- 
gized at a press conference for an error in 
spelling—an oversight through heste in 
preparation—on one of the signs identifying 
his exhibit. He had detected the error, omis- 
sion of the letter p“ In the word “spherical,” 
and kept it covered at the exhibit In Wash- 
ington, but there it glared across the Nation 
when he and the exhibit were featured on 
the Dave Garroway TV show Wednesday 
morning. ; 

LIKE A DREAM 

Jerry admitted to a sinking feeling as the 
names of the prize winners were announced— 
very dramatically—at Washington, D.C. 
Monday night. He said he had hoped to 
win one of the big prizes, but felt disap- 
pointment when his name had not been 
called for fifth or fourth prize. Announce- 
ment of his name as the top prize winner 
left him stunned. 

Reflecting on his trip east, his first trip to 
that region and first major trip away from 
Minnesota, Jerry said it left him with “a 
closed-in feeling.” He explained that the 
East seems to be one big, sprawling city, 
with very little countryside of the kind most 
familiar to him. 

Summing up his impressions of his hectic 
week in the national limelight and winning 
of the top prize competed for by more than 
29,000 outstanding high school seniors, Jerry 

ays. 
5 Tits kind of like a dream; just fantastic 
enough to be believed.” 

HIRED MAN HAS ROUGH WEEK 


Ronnie Spitzner, father of the now na- 


tionally famous St. James High School sen- 
for scientist, Jerry, admits his participation 
in the farming operation pretty well stopped 
Monday night when the news was received 
that Jerry had won the $7,500 top award 
in the national science talent search. 

“Our hired man, Leslie Anderson, is hay- 
ing a rough time of it, and it looks like he'll 
have at least a couple more days of it,” Ron- 
nie admitted to an invading newsman be- 
tween telephone interruptions in the mod- 
est farm home northwest of St, James Tues- 
day noon. 

He said he'd tried to help with the farm 
chores Tuesday morning, but just couldn't 
get started before being called to the tele- 
phone repeatedly, and commented that he'd 
had to leave Anderson in a predicament with 
the cows being milked and water running 
in the stock supply system simultaneously. 

SOLVES TUITION PROBLEM 


Ronnie and Lucille Spitzner and their 
children are mighty proud of Jerry's latest 
achievement. They admit, too, that it is 
timely. Last year’s corn crop wasn’t too 
good, and it looked lean for Jerry's college 
planning, because a college education costs 
a lot of money, particularly the first year, 
The 87,500 award solved that problem. 

Mr, Spitzner may have feared his brilliant 
son would be a victim of economic circum- 
stances, a situation he knows from experi- 
ence. Mr. Spitzrfer finished eighth grade in 
the nearby District 28 school, and at that 
time farming wasn't having & good time 
of it. 

“My dad gave me a choice, he'd sell the 
farm so I could go to school, or I could stay 
home and help on the farm. I stayed, and 
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later attended high school in St, James, tak- 
Ing bookeeping and typing. That's about 20 
years ago,“ Mr. Spitzner said. 

Mrs. Spitzner, the former Lucille Lunz. 
grew up in the same neighborhood and at- 
tended the same school. She had the oppor- 
tunity to complete high school, graduating 
from St. James in 1940. 

FAMILY TRADITION 

Both Jerry’s parents agree they enjoyed 
mathematics while in school, and point out 
the mathematics and science courses offered 
them were far removed from the opportuni- 
ties today's students have. 

The senior member of the Spitzner clan is 
still active at age 73. He is George Spitz- 
ner, who left the farming enterprise to move 
to St, James a number of years ago. 

The Spitzner mechanical aptitude was 
proven long before Jerry started experiment- 
ing with radio, rockets, electronics, his prize 
winning atom smasher, and currently a digi- 
tal computer housed in an old dresser. 

Grandpa Spitzner has always been handy 
with tools. Ronnie was one of the first 
young farmers to buy his own welding equip- 
ment. 

DISTRICT 28 SCHOOL 


The Spitzner family is native to the St. 
James community, Ronnie and Lucille grew 
up within 2 miles of their present farm 4 
miles northwest of St. James, and both at- 
tended District 28 school. They were pupils. 
as their three elementary school age young- 
sters are now, and as Jerry was, of Miss Sigrid 
Larson. The Spitzners are proud of their rela- 
tionship with Miss Larson, and rate her the 
foundation of the educational accomplish- 
ments of Jerry, with a special knack for 
putting across the basic education and going 
beyond, in guiding adept students to extra 
study in fields of interest. Extremely modest 
about her role, Miss Larson said she thinks 
publicity about her is sheer nonsense, and 
“I don't like it one bit.” 

She says the pupils in District 28 are quite 
outstanding, and very nice to work with, 
because they apply themselves very well. 
Miss Larson admits she enjoys teaching, Re- 
fiecting to the years when she had both of 
Jerry’s parents, Ronnie and Lucille (Lunz) 
as students, she said both were good stu- 
dents. Like Jerry before them, the three 
Spitzner children currently attending Dis- 
trict 28, Monica, 10, James, 9, and Richard, 
7, are all “straight A“ pupils. 

Jerry is no problem at home. Mrs, Spitz- 
ner said he states his dislikes, and does a 
wonderful job of regulating his heavy sched- 
ule. Jerry has adopted a regular routine, 
and made it conform to training rules re- 
quired for athletics, despite being up bright 
and early in the morning to take advanced 
college courses in television, and traveling 
to Gustavus Adolphus college every Saturday. 


Mr. Speaker, Jerry Spitzner’s achieve- 
ment sparked hundreds of editorials in 
newspapers across the country. Here's 
an example from the March 8 edition of 
the Washington Daily News: 

Tor Scranrist—at 17 

Our remarkable national shift to emphasis 
on science is neatly illustrated by the lad 
who won top prize in the $34,500 Westing- 
house scholarship competition, just com- 
pleted here in Washington under supervision 
of Science Service. 

Jerome G. Spitzner is a 17-year-old Min- 
nesota farm boy, coming from a small high 
school. His prize-winning exhibit, judged 
first in an original field of 29,000 entries, was 
a homemade ion accelerator which he put 
together with such things as a Christmas 
tree ornament and a float from a pig water- 
ing trough. 

Young Spitzner gained his distinction, 
naturally, by industry and brains. In addl- 
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tion to his high school training, he took 
television courses in chemistry and physics. 
But he is no mere double-dome, He was 
captain of his school football and wrestling 
teams and had time for a dip into dramatics. 
And he works on his dad’s farm. 

While he copped first prize, Jerry Spitzner 
was typical of the 40 other finalists who ex- 
hibited here. Each had distinguished him- 
self (including the nine girl finalists) in 
several areas of science and also was nor- 
mally active, or better, in other school affairs. 

We are embarked on an explosive era of 
science, just ahead. These youngsters, and 
their counterparts around the Nation, will 
be the men gnd women who will lead the 
way. 


Let's Not Strangle Our Poultrymen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, some 20 bills have been intro- 
duced in this House that would have the 
effect of strangling many of the poul- 
trymen of my State and the rest of the 
country in a chicken-wire labyrinth of 
Government controls. 

The sponsors call these bills the Family 
Farm Income Act of 1960 but I have a 
feeling their definition of income and the 
definition the free farmers of my State 
place on income are quite at variance. 

Poultrymen have repeatedly resisted 
attempts to impose Government produc- 
tion control on their industry. These 
bills provide for such controls whether 
the poultrymen of my State want them 
or not. If two-thirds of the poultry pro- 
ducers in the Nation decided they wanted 
regimentation by government, it wouldn't 
matter what the local and regional 
wishes of large numbers of poultrymen, 
hatcherymen, feed suppliers, processors, 
marketing agencies and consumers 
thought was best. 

For instance, the act specifies a price 
target for eggs. At present, in order to 
achieve this target, about 50 percent 
above current levels, egg production 
would have to be cut back 40 percent on 
a farm-by-farm, producer-by-producer 
basis. 

The poultry industry, by resourceful- 
ness and ingenuity, has greatly expanded 
its market. The industry has greatly in- 
creased the consumption of poultry meat 
and of eggs by putting on the market a 
high-quality product at a reasonable 
price. By so doing, the industry has 
greatly increased its own income and 
much improved the diet of the American 
consumer. 

The proposal in the family farm 
income bill would turn back the clock 
and put this industry on the basis of 
scarcity rather than abundance. It 
would curtail the income of the indus- 
try, reduce the quality of the American 
diet, and increase the costs of doing busi- 
hess. All of this would be contrary to 
the often-stated preference of the people 
in the poultry industry themselves. 
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It is clear that those who framed the 
family farm income bill of 1960 were 
either unaware of the facts regarding 
this industry, or they have deliberately 
set about to regiment a group of people 
who have steadfastly adhered to the 
principle of freedom and responsibility. 


Mission and Responsibilities of the U.S. 
Army Command and General Staff 
College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following remarks 
made by Maj. Gen. Lionel C. McGarr 
before the congressional command and 
operations group: 

MISSION AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE U.S. 

Army COMMAND AND GENERAL STAFF 

COLLEGE 


(Remarks by Maj. Gen, Lionel C. McGarr, 
commandant, U.S, Army Command and 
General Staff College, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans., before the congressional command 
and operations group, March 29, 1960) 
Members of the congressional command 

and operations group, gentlemen, I was 

both pleased and honored when Col. Bob 

Sikes, after attending our Senior Officers Nu- 

clear Weapons Employment Course last No- 

vember, felt it worthwhile to invite me to 
discuss with you the job we are doing at the 

U.S. Army Command and General Staff Col- 

lege, and its impact on the progress so vital 

to our Army's readiness and combat effect- 
iveness, 

As men who live and make history, I am 
sure you know that the historic Oregon and 
Santa Fe Trails—former lines of communica- 
tions in our westward surge of exploration— 
converge at Fort Leavenworth. As military 
men, I am sure you are aware that today 
the USACGSC is a focal point where new 
ideas and concepts on the optimum tactical 
use of the weapons of this astounding tech- 
nological age in which we live, meet, are 
evaluated, correlated, and built into for- 
ward-looking viable military doctrine—the 
blueprint for military operations on future 
battlefields. The college, charged with pro- 
viding doctrine for the Army in the ficid and 
education for its officer corps, is dedicated 
to the precepts of service and sacrifice 
for our Army and our country in the de- 
fense of “our way” of life—a way founded 
on the simple truths our Saviour taught. 

The grim, continuing struggle between op- 
posing ideologies in this tension-laden, nu- 
clear missile mach-speed era follows the his- 
toric Communist pattern of ruthless em- 
ployment of varying types of force for ob- 
jectives which have, so far, been carefully 
calculated to be short of those for which 
they feel we would risk all-out war. Fission 
and fusion have made absolute security im- 
possible and along with missiles and space 
satellites, they have placed the military 
might of the aggressor within range of our 
heartland—while the ideological fallout from 
his cold war weapons systems has been fall- 
ing on our very doorsteps for sometime. 
Equally important, the Soviets consider the 
conference table an extension of the battle- 
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field, with propaganda, concessions, and 
world opinion as the military objectives. 
This combination of hot and cold war weap- 
ons systems, to include subversion, penetra- 
tion, and economic warfare, is the real stuff 
of which Soviet foreign policy is fashioned 
and which we must counter if our freedom 
is to survive. Regardless of reasons or con- 
sequences, our country has become the lead- 
er of the free peoples of the world and the 
hope of those who wish to be free. To cope 
with the complex and continuing nature of 
the threat, our military students and indeed 
our Nation as a whole must understand both 
the purpose and nature of international 
communism. We must out-perform this 
“ism” in both purpose and dedication. The 
required knowledge can come only through 
education and an understanding of the 
major components of international secu- 
rity—a composite of international relations, 
national morale, and balanced defense. 

Within this context, I would now like to 
go into some detail on my job as Comman- 
dant of the USACGSC, show you how we 
mesh into the overall Army educational 
system, how we capitilize on innovation and 
technology in our work, and the factors and 
decisions behind our curriculum develop- 
ment and design. 

Today's educators, both civilian and mili- 
tary, face a monumental problem. For edu- 
cation must be vital and aggressive in pro- 
viding basic information, and it must be pre- 
sented in such a way as to motivate the 
student to meet the inevitable challenge of 
change—while at the same time enlighten- 
ing his mind and instilling mental discipline. 
Specifically, the challenge to the military 
educator is to stimulate and inspire the 
mental approach, and to develop the 
thought processes of our officer corps to keep 
it not only abreast but ahead of current 
developments. This requires discernment, 
objective thinking, toughness of mind, and 
mental discipline—not to mention mental 
mobility” of the highest order—and it leaves 
no place for complacency. 

Concurrent with my arrival at the college 
in 1956, a number of important events oc- 
curred which highlighted both the advis- 
ability and necessity for a compelte modern- 
ization, reorganization, and rewrite of the 
entire college curriculum to ensure the re- 
quired progress in adjusting to and moving 
forward to meet the requirements of the 
technological age. Even more important 
was the need to “build in” the growth poten- 
tial so necessary for continued improvement 
in our fast-moving age—if the college were 
to remain the Army's idea factory,” 

For example, both doctrinal and instruc- 
tional improvement in the vital area of ad- 
ministrative support, which includes logis- 
tics, personnel, and civil affairs, was a major 
Objective of our 1956 modernization pro- 
gram. This was because changing strategic 
and tactical conditions in modern war had 
significantly altered the traditional approach 
to both tactics and its supporting twin—lo- 
gistics. As you know, future wide dispersal 
of units, together with the attendant aspects 
of rear area security and area damage con- 
trol, has resulted in unprecedented and in- 
creasingly difficult problems in the develop- 
ment of adequate and realistic user-orlented 
logistical doctrine. In this respect, the col- 
lege now develops doctrine and instruction 
in tactics and its supporting logistics as an 
entity—as they logically would unfold on the 
battlefield. We are convinced that tactical 
Plans which do not adequately consider 
logistical support are as unsound as logistical 
plans which do not adequately support 
tactics. 

Another major objective remains, the con- 
tinuing development in our students of the 
traditionally high ethical and moral stand- 
ards required of our future military leaders. 
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Even more important is instilling in them 
the balance, sense of duty, and moral cour- 
age to apply these high standards regardless 
ot consequences. The higher the level of 
responsibility, the higher is the obligation 
ol the leader in this respect. For war is not 
merely a science of inanimate patterns of 
Mechanical, chemical, and nuclear forces 
and energies, but more especially of human 
beings. Certainly, we cannot afford to be 
More concerned about building accuracy, 
integrity, and reliability into our new weap- 
Ons systems than about strengthening simi- 
lar required qualifications in our leaders 
Who will have the authority and responsi- 
bility for employing these weapons. Of 
Course, the Army selection system insures 
high personal student standards, However, 
We are convinced that the student integ- 
rity index” can be further developed and 
Strengthened by practice, study, and exam- 
Ple—and this we accomplish by our problem 
gn and instructional philosophy. 

An additional area mandating moderniza- 
tion was that all the college problems in 
1956 portrayed only general war set in West- 
ern Europe and in a basically World War II 
Or prenuciear type environment. This, to- 

with the change to pentomic divi- 
alons, required a rewrite of the great 
Majority of our problems in order to mod- 

our instruction. Equally important, 
bringing our operational concepts into 
Consonance with the Chief of Staff's na- 
tonal military program—not only on forms 
or war but also on geographical locales for 
Problem settings as well. 

And finally, as a soldier who has seen too 
many white crosses planted in two wars, I 

ve long been determined to improve our 
ee organizations and procedures, to 
x ude the psychological conditioning of 

ur officers, by drawing on my own experi- 

as well as that of others, in educating 
è motivating the Army's future leaders 
ntrusted to my care. 

The shield, the chevron, and the eagle of 

© college coat of arms depict its martial 
The three lamps of learning rep- 
resent the major components of our great 

one Army” team—the Active Army, the 
y National Guard, and the Army Re- 
8 They also symbolize the concept 
t no victory in American history has ever 
been Won by a single arm, service, or mili- 
at component. Victory in battle has al- 
ays been won by the combined arms and 
es team of our Army functioning as an 
Sminent member of the triservice defense 
team. Appropriately, our motto is Pre- 
Pare in peace for war.” 
PR ise original Leavenworth Lamp was pre- 
Cha, to the college by the Kansas City 
Pter. Military Order of World Wars, and 
‘™bolizes the traditional “Lamp of Learn- 
the The mailed fist clenching the sword, 
ax rifle, and a guided missile connote the 
8 Present, and future of military knowl- 
Here we have the overall Army educational 
During the first 8 years of com- 
missioned service, our officers advance 
through a series of troop and branch school 
assignments. Following this, about 50 per- 
as of the Army's officers are specially se- 
8 ted by tue Department of the Army for 
ttendance at the USACGSC—the keystone 

Army educational system. About 50 
Percent of Leavenworth graduates are later 
selected for the highest level of military 
schooling—the Armed Forces Staff College 

nd the various war colleges. Thus, at 

“avenworth and beyond, military schooling 

omes wholly selective. 
à Overall scope of our instructional and 
Octrinal mission is division, corps, and field 
army to include their logistical systems, the 
5 eater army logistical command, and the 
heater army replacement and training com- 
Mand. The missions of the college are three- 
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fold (instruction; doctrine, support of train- 
ing). 

rhe very heart of our mission is the in- 
struction of selected officers from all com- 
ponents of the Army for duty as commanders 
and general staff officers, plus the develop- 
ment of doctrine, both current and future. 
To insure that our instruction and its sup- 
porting doctrinal development are realistic 
and user-oriented, college personnel regu- 
larly participate—armywide—in command 
post exercises, field training exercises, and 
field tests. In addition, the college regularly 
exchanges visits with fleld agencies and 

ctical units. 
“Tne present college organization was pre- 
planned and developed in consonance with 
the precepts of sound. management proce- 
dures and is really nothing new or novel 
weird or wondrous. eae the organiza- 
ed to provide: 

nag ) Botter management controls and more 
effective personnel utilization, 

(2) Functional, organization of instruc- 

departments. 
Ho A coordinating type staff with a prin- 
cipal staff officer for each major element of 
ollege mission. 
145 Decentralization to instructional de- 
partment directors of responsibility and au- 
thority for development of both doctrine 
and instruction in their respective func- 
tional areas. Thus allowing each depart- 
ment director to plan, prepare, and present 
his specific course of study—and, even more 
important, to develop its doctrinal basis as 
a cohesive entity—under well-defined, over- 
all college supervision and control. 

This organization fully suports our pres- 
ent college curriculum and instructional 
philosophy which places primary emphasis 
on developing logical and original reason- 
ing ability in the student—rather than on 
the merits of any single skill or solution. 

As the proponent of the combined arms 
and services team approach, Fort Leaven- 
worth is responsible that the various com- 
bat arms and the supporting services of 
the Army are taught to fight as a balanced, 
cohesive battlefield team. In 
service pride, as foe 

been so in wartime, is subordina 

to ihe overall battlefield team effort. Thus, 
we teach our students to think objectively, 
decide logically, and operate effectively in 
applying the all-important military prin- 
ciples—rather than merely memorizing on 
learning by rote. In other words, we mus 
produce military problem solvers and deci- 
sionmakers—not “rule of thumbers” and 
rationalizers. 

In the highly important doctrinal phase 
of cur mission, the college develops doc- 
trine within concept guidance furnished 
by our boss, Gen. Bruce C. Clarke, the 
CG., UscoNARO. This college definition 
emphasizes that doctrine must not be al- 
lowed to become rigid dogma. We feel that 
doctrine—the lifeblood of instruction—must 
be dynamic and forward looking, while at 
the game time realistic and practical. In 
addition, it must be based on an accurate 
understanding of the broad spectrum of fu- 
ture warfare—both military and nonmilitary. 
With respect to improved doctrine, if has 
been truly said that we have over 2,000 
years of recorded military history to prove 
that the only thing more difficult than 
getting a new idea into the human mind 
is getting an old one out. And let us 
remember that the tactical concepts which 
carried Guderian’s Panzers from the Rhine 
to Dunkirk were developed, not in the cru- 
cible of war, but in peacetime general staff 
councils and the classrooms of the Kriegs 
Academy at Potsdam. 

Now let us discuss a few of the purely 
military factors which, together with non- 
military factors, must be considered in de- 
yel@bing adequate, vlabie doctrine—doctrine 
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which becomes the very foundation of bat- 
tlefield techniques and procedures. 

Firepower plus mobility, plus communica- 
tions (to include logistical support), over 
terrain, times leadership, equals critical 
force at the point of decision is a fair en- 
capsulization of the art of war. So now let 
us examine the elements of this equation— 
both tangible and intangible. 

First the tangibles. The recent quantum 
breakthrough in firepower which dwarfs 
that of the past 15 centuries needs no ex- 
planation to this group. The problem is to 
determine its optimum use and insure suf- 
ficient flexibility so that it can be used at 
the right time, in the proper volume, and 
wherever and however needed. In this re- 
spect, overemphasis or overdependence on 
nuclear firepower alone can result in an 
inadequate nonnuclear capability which 
might well face us with the unhappy choice 
of accepting defeat on a limited front of the 


‘enemy's choosing—or risking general war. 


As our mission is to train officers with equal 
facility in both nuclear or conventional type 
war; college instruction covers both types 
of actions to include variations thereof. 

Little Phil Sheridan of Cavalry fame said 
of mobility: “If we can move—we can whip 
em.“ Basically, I feel that mobility is a 
state of mind and that “mental mobility“ 
is all important—for men must first learn 
to think in new patterns before they can 
act in new patterns. Our national strategy 
and the tactics which implement that na- 
tional strategy must insure the requisite 
built-in mobility. Of course, mobility of 
weapons and troops has been a military 
necessity down through the ages—today’s 
fast-breaking changes make this flexibility 
doubly necessary. Also we should remem- 
ber that while strategic mobility is impor- 
tant, tactical mobility is no less so—from 
the Army's air and ground vehicles to the 
“shank’s mare” of the doughfoot.“ 

The role of communications is an indis- 
pensable factor in the equation. I am sure 
there are none here who do not have a prob- 
lem in communications every day—actually 
communicating your thoughts and ideas to 
others, During the confusion and disorder 
naturally existing in the deadly business of 
kill or be killed, this problem from both the 
mechanical and human sides becomes in- 
creasingly difficult. In the conduct of mod- 
ern battle, it may weil be decisive, for only 
by timely communication of his directives 
to his fighting forces can the commander's 
will be brought to bear against the enemy. 
I might point out here, that one of our prin- 
cipal educational objectives is to turn out 
graduates who are trained in the art of per- 
sonal communication by emphasizing effec- 
tive speaking and writing throughout our 
instruction. 

Terrain while not so directly affected by 
technology as the other elements continues 
to be of paramount importance and the 
countless variations of its effect on battle 
makes it an appropriate “denominator” in 
our equation. More than ever before, faulty 
choice, or enemy enforced acceptance of ter- 
rain for joining battle, as well as inadequate 
use of terrain features during the fighting, 
can be fatal. g 

The final element is an intangible—ilead- 
ership. Itis the most important because it 
is the measure of the commander’s ability 
to get men to do what he wants done be- 
cause they want to doit. The great captains 
of history have all had this ability as well 
as other well-known leadership qualities 
such as courage, knowledge, competence, in- 
tegrity, and humility. These leaders who 
have stood on history's stricken fields—and 
won by the fighting fury of their troops in 
spite of seemingly insurmountable odds, be- 
cause. they had instilled their own uncon- 
querable spirit into their men were all men 
of great moral courage. This is because the 
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only motivation which can sustain men un- 
der great stress and responsibility is that of 
a spiritual or moral nature. Leaders such 
as these can be counted on the fingers of one 
hand—and, significantly, these leaders of 
moral courage have all had physical courage 
as well. Today's military leader faces a chal- 
lenge significantly greater than those of yes- 
terday. For today, his knowledge must tran- 
scend the former purely military facets of 
leadership. He must understand the po- 
litical, economic, and psychological aspects 
of the world in which we live, as well as the 
newly evolving technological aspects of war- 
fare, 

Real leaders also understand that the 
mental and psychological motivation of men 
who fight is all important. The fine cut- 
ting edge of the great battlefield units of 
history has been a composite of knowledge 
and training. reinforced by that all impor- 
tant nebulous factor, morale—morale com- 
posed of individual and unit pride, pride 
of service, personal confidence, and faith in 
its commanders. This mental and psycho- 
logical conditioning cannot be turned off 
and on like a water faucet. It must be de- 
veloped and nurtured during the so-called 
peacetime years in military units and especi- 
ally in the schools and colleges of the Army 
educational system so that it will always be 
combat ready. From time immemorial, 
military discipline and combat readiness 
have been built on mutual respect and con- 
fidence between the leader and the led. 
Anything which lessens this confidence and 
respect, decreases our all-important combat 
effectiveness. Impairment of esprit or 
pride of service impacts adversely on each 
loyal and dedicated fighting man and could 
well be detrimental to future commanders 
who must motivate and inspire men to fight 
and die for the Army's ideals of service and 
sacrifice. This is because the catalyst which 
makes the battlefield equation work—is the 
will and determination of the fighting man— 
backed by the faith of his country. 

Now let us look at our equation in prac- 
tice at division level. The division com- 
mander in the vast future battle arena oper- 
ating under the concept of highly mobile, 
self-contained, hard-hitting units, must op- 
erate under the ever-present threat of enemy 
nuclear attack. His increased responsibility 
areawise over World War II, as a result of 
technological advances is shown here. Fire- 
power available to a single future division 
commander will be greater than that avail- 
able to all past division commanders, which 
of course, compounds the attendant prob- 
lems related to mobility, communications, 
terrain, and leadership. More important, 
the terrific impact of nuclear weapons, as 
well as new type, conventional weapons, has 
reduced the all-important decision and re- 
action time of the commander to an abso- 
lute minimum. Therefore it follows that 
only the most highly motivated, dedicated, 
and well-trained officers can lead success- 
fully on future battlefields. 

I shall now discuss briefly the scope of our 
instructional mission. Our regular and as- 
sociate classes are the foundation of our 
instruction. The regular course of 38 weeks 
has an annual student strength of 750 stu- 
dents, which this year includes 81 allied of- 
ficers from 43 countries. This alltime high 
was made possible by the completion of J. 
Franklin Bell Hall, our new academic build- 
ing—which was dedicated a year ago. 

The associate course, of 16 weeks’ dura- 
tion, is presented twice each year, with each 
class numbering 400 officers, The present 
associate class, as did its counterpart last 
fall, contains about 45 National Guard and 
USAR officers on active duty for training 
status. The Officers, less 31 al- 
lied students from 10 countries, are career 
reservists and Army. 

Because of its higher age limitations and 
biannual presentation, the associate class 
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has proved to be extremely useful to all 
components are the Army in fulfilling mili- 
tary educational requirements. We consider 
it an excellent and necessary course, which 
neither competes with nor could replace 
the much longer regular course. Also gradu- 
ation from either the regular or associate 
class is identical for assignment purposes, 
promotion, and subsequent higher schooling. 

The special information course, hosted by 
the college for the first time last year, is 
a DA course sponsored by the Chief of In- 
formation, Each of these two courses pro- 
vided approximately 50 selected reserve com- 
ponent officers with a wide variety of author- 
itative information concerning current and 
future U.S. Army trends and developments. 
Last year’s courses were so successful that 
they are being continued again this year— 
as the “special orientation course’'—a more 
descriptive title. 

The college annually conducts separate 
1-week refresher courses for principal of- 
ficers of National Guard Divisions, Army Re- 
serve Divisions and Maneuver Area Com- 
mands, and Logistical Commands. The 
far-reaching value of these courses is in- 
dicated by the fact that commanding gen- 
erals and principal staff officers from an 
average of 21 National Guard Infantry Divi- 
sions, 6 National Guard Armored Divisions, 
22 Army Reserve Infantry Divisions, 24 Army 
Reserve Logistical Commands, and 2 Ma- 
neuver Area Commands, receive instruction 
annually at Fort Leavenworth on the latest 
tactical and administrative support doctrine 
to include new organizations and new weap- 
ons systems. 

The nuclear weapons employment course 
is a 5-week course which trains the “prefix 
5.“ or nuclear weapons employment officer, 
for duty at general staff level. Additionally, 
this course provides a prototype course for 
the “prefix 5” instruction conducted by the 
Infantry, Artillery, Armor, Air Defense, En- 
gineer, and Chemical Schools. 

The SONWEC, or senior officers nuclear 
Weapons employment course, is designed to 
provide instruction for senior commanders 
and their principal staff officers in the tacti- 
cal and logistical doctrine, techniques, and 
procedures applicable in employing the 
Army’s nuclear weapons—to include training 
in the technical considerations and opera- 
tions involved. We believe this course also 
serves as an excellent advanced refresher 
course for senior personnel. ‘Student reac- 
tion has been most gratifying. and I feel 
that this course is a valuable adjunct to any 
officer's military education. 

The allied preparatory course is designed 
to assist allied officers ordered to the regular 
course by developing their proficiency in 
military English, oral comprehension, and 
reading. It also presents some basic military 
intruction and orients them on U.S. Army 
organization and doctrine. 

The college started the fifth year of U.S. 
Army Reserve active duty for training at 
Fort Leavenworth, involving all six ZI 
armies, in 1958. This has given significant 
impetus to the US. Army Reserve school 
program as it affords additional classified 
instruction and also integrates the off- 
campus student body with the college itself, 
This brings these dedicated officers who are 
graduating from the U.S. Army Reserve 
command and staff courses to Fort Leaven- 
worth for their fifth year of instruction and 
for their formal graduation. 

These nine major resident courses of study 
will graduate about 4,300 students this 
school year—with a rank spread of captain 
to major general in the Reserve component 
refresher courses and lieutenant colonel to 
lieutenant general in our SONWEC. 

We consider our allied officer program as 
one of our most important missions since 
it affords a golden opportunity not only to 
educate these allied officers in our military 
concepts but to further international un- 
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derstanding and good will by fostering allied 
contacts with the American way of life. 
Since 1908, 2,000 allied officers from 62 coun- 
tries have attended the college. At present 
we have 112 allied students from 43 coun- 
tries—51 of whom come from countries 
which border on the Sino-Soviet dominated 
bloc. It is also significant that allied stu- 
dents at the college this year represent 
countries with a collective population of a 
billion and a half people—about half the 
population of the world—while 64 of these 
students come from the so-called under- 
developed countries of the Middle East and 
Africa. 

Now, in addition to our resident courses, 
our nonresident, or offcampus program, 
reaches over 15,000 students, most of whom 
come from that important element of our 
modern one army—the Reserve components. 
We take great pride in our close and con- 
tinuous association with these dedicated 
Americans and feel that the significant, 100 
percent, increase shown in the offcampus 
student enrollment is the result of our con- 
tinuing curriculum modernization. We con- 
sider this area highly important as it con- 
cerns the professional education of the top 
levels of leadership of the National Guard 
and Army Reserves. 

As you know, this nonresident mission is 
accomplished in several ways. For example, 
our extension course program which nor- 
mally takes 5 to 6 years, has actually been 
completed in less than 12 months of con- 
centrated work by several of our students. 

The college also supports the USA.R- 
schools with which you are familiar. This 
year 176 of these schools, covering the entire 
country, Include command and general staff 
departments. These schools are staffed by 
Reserve officers not on active duty and 
supervised by appropriate corps command- 
ers. The college provides all instructional 
material, grades examinations, maintains 
student academic records, and furnishes 
staff advice to the various corps commanders 
and to the school commandants. Students 
in these Reserve school courses, as in the 
extension courses, are drawn from graduates 
of branch advanced courses. 

A refresher course has been prepared for 
nuclear weapons specialists and, in addition, 
staff training materials are made available to 
senior units of the Reserve components, 

In 1958 we also instituted a new corre- 
spondence course—“the Leavenworth pre- 
paratory course“ —to assist students in pre- 
paring for attendance at our resident 
courses. Although initially beamed towards 
Reserve component and technical and ad- 
ministrative service officers, it is interesting 
to note that the majority of this year's 
regular and associate students, to include 
allied officers, availed themselves of this 
course. 

This year two new correspondence pro- 
grams are being instituted. First, a “short 
refresher course“ is being made available to 
all graduates of the college, including allies, 
for the purpose of keeping our alumni up to 
date on new organization and doctrine; and 
second, a “nuclear weapons employment 
correspondence course,” which, when com- 
bined with a 2-week period of active duty 
for classified instruction, will train quali- 
fied nuclear weapons employment officers 59 
urgently required by our Reserve compo- 
nents. 

For both resident and nonresident instruc- 
tion, the red dots indicate the worldwide 
problem coverage of our present curricula 
which familiarizes the student with actual 
worldwide locales in which he may some day 
have to fight. The reduction of problem 
settings in Western Europe from 89 percent 
for the 1956-57 course to 11 percent for the 
current course indicates the trend of our 
present day global interest. 

We feel that this is a significant step in 
acquainting the student with the impact of 
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Blobal politicomilitary implications, which 
are responsive to the continuing machina- 
tions of international communism. 
Note that the bar chart under “Forms of 
War“ indicates a 4-year reduction from 
t 100 percent to 35 percent which we 
Consider a valid ratio of general war instruc- 
tion for the present. Of course this has 
n accompanied by Increased instruction 
Situations short of general war such as 
and the situations short of actual 
‘—such as Lebanon. Thus, although our 
instruction adequately emphasizes the em- 
YMent of nuclear weapons, conventional 
Warfare is also given appropriate emphasis. 
In addition to insuring that our grad- 
are fully capable of doing their as- 
la. duty upon graduation, we also must 
1 the foundation for their continuing 
ture self-study and professional improve- 
mt. The long and tortuous path of mili- 
history is strewn with the bones of 
th, ders who failed to keep abreast of 
eir art—and it is an art, not an exact 
Sclence, It is an art which requires mental 
Mobility and the thinking direction of the 
1 der—not a set of pat“ solutions 
‘ore any. eventuality neatly wrapped, tied 
th a blue ribbon, and stored in his per- 
2 “memory file’ to be spewed out when 
Mental storage button is pushed. 
ein © necessity for keeping up to date is 
arg nasized by advances in technology which 
50 “shrinking” the world and com- 
tics time that they place military tac- 
by in the realm once occupied exclusively 
in Military strategy. This is all important 
the wriculum design, especially as we are 
tho Army's Senior Tactical School. Even 
palit the Army officer does not engage in 
tics—and rightly so—he must under- 
— the impact of political decisions on 
Overall practice of his art. For, more 
og ever, national policy decisions impact 
the manner in which the tactical com- 
Mander must eventually fight. For these 
haan, it appears important that the think- 
80 of military men be considered in the 
uncils of decision, and conversely that 
ung, men in authoritative positions fully 
tt erstand the overall political ramifica- 
It is general! 
y conceded that the atest 
battle since the dawn of history ta for the 
the heart, and the soul of man. The 
trite is convinced that its military con- 
Ution must be toward a better way to 
the Man—man who is the one constant in 
as equation of battlefield success, This, 
have indicated previously, requires the 
as the ie 8 icone of the moral as well 
ntal, p „ and psychological 
* of the student. Pare 
Unsy, Conclusion, history shows that most 
of cessful battles are first lost in the mind 
this © commander before the battle. In 
Com, spect, I feel we all agree that the 
kress Unists have made considerable prog- 
tie in hawking their “ism” in the diploma- 
mary nomie. military, and opinion-forming 
ture Places of the world. We must nur- 
fight 124 strengthen our dual capability to 
a con the “frigid or flaming” war in either 
ventional or nuclear context—as dictat- 
board the enemy's moves on the vast chess- 
the d Of power politics. The enemy remains 
Vincea o minant, And although I am con- 
ali re that history is a guide—not a god, 
jee history proves that tensions can 
tion of lessened by negotiating from a posi- 
conna strength. We must be strong and 
in 5 8 in support of a national purpose 
ch we all believe—we must accentuate 
the ae We must be willing to fight for 
the tna of Americanism, lest we lose 
through “mending of their values and thus 
freedom “mental and moral erosion” lose the 
Cling We now enjoy. The road to the de- 
in the A civilization starts in the mind and 
e moral fiber of its people. It is as 
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unsound to overestimate our enemy as it 
is to underestimate him. We have the best 
“ism” in the world—Americanism—but. it 
requires willing service and sacrifice together 
with a national determination to make it 
work. The citizen, particularly the soldier, 
must face the future with confidence—con- 
fidence born of belief in his own individual 
ability, the ability of his outfit, and the 
ability of his nation. Even more important, 
as individuals or as a nation, we cannot com- 
promise with principle. 

Those of us who are privileged, as mem- 
bers of the staff and faculty of the US. 
Army Command and General Staff College, 
with the awesome responsibility of molding 
the minds of our future leaders in the di- 
rection of progress feel not only a grave sense 
of duty, but a terrible sense of urgency as 
well. It is our sacred trust, our proud duty 
as soldiers, that the college—by the worth 
of its instruction, doctrine, and example— 
continue to furnish top battlefield leader- 
ship for our country. For as Carl Schurz has 
so truly said: “Ideals are like stars; you can- 
not reach out and touch them with your 
hands. But like the seafaring man on the 
desert of waters, you choose them as your 
guides, and in following them you reach 
your destiny.” If, God forbid, we must fight 
again, both sides will have fulfilled their 
destiny, but only one, the most highly dedi- 
cated, the most highly motivated and the 
best led, will have won yictory—this is the 
mission of the USACGSC. 

Thank you. 


Federal School Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


HESS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
i cea my remarks, I wish to include 
a very potent and thought-provoking 
editorial which appeared in the Western 
Hills Press, Cheviot, Cincinnati, Ohio, for 


March 24, 1960: 
FEDERAL SCHOOL Am 

We reported last week that Purcell Coun- 
cil, Knights of Columbus, had adopted a 
resolution opposing Federal school aid leg- 
islation pending in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the grounds that it discrimi- 
nated against parochial and private school 

izens, 
Tne bill in question proposed a Federal 
grant of $20 per student per year for the 
purpose of scHool construction and teachers 
salaries. The resolution suggested that 
“students attending parochial and private 
schools be excluded from the count and an 
income tax credit in like amount be given 
to persons who send their children to such 
9 carry the Knights ot Columbus’ 
suggestion a step further. Why not give 
all parents a $20 income tax credit for each 
schoolchild on presentation of & receipt 
for that amount paid as a special tuition 
assessment to a local school system, public 
or private? 

This would obviate the need for all Fed- 
eral school ald as now proposed, thereby 
eliminating the threat of Federal controls 
of education while assuring the schools of 
receiving the full amount of payments with- 
out the customary shrinkage of tax dollars 
returned to local communities via Wash- 
ington and State capitals. 
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Won't work, huh? Too simple and no pro- 
vision for bureaucrats, who, after all, in our 
scheme of things, are more important than 
students, teachers, and taxpayers. 


Yarborough Asks AEC To Come Clean 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
we who are Members of the House who 
represent districts which border on the 
Atlantic seaboard and the gulf coast, to- 
gether with Senators who represent At- 
lantic and Gulf Coast States, have be- 
come increasingly disturbed concerning 
proposals to dump radioactive waste close 
to our beaches in these areas. 

Many of us have reported these pro- 
posals to our people back home and I for 
one have told my people that I will op- 
pose any dumping of radioactive waste 
in our coastal waters until we can get un- 
qualified assurance from the Atomic 
Energy Commission that this radioactive 
material will not adversely affect the 
marine life, marine environment or our 
people. 

Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, of Texas, 
has forthrightly gone on record by chal- 
lenging the AEC to “prove beyond the 
shadow of a doubt” that dumping radio- 
active waste in the gulf would not be 
harmful. I.believe that Senator Yarzor- 
oven has expressed the deepest feeling of 
the overwhelming majority of Texans 
living close to the gulf—the people who 
could be most directly affected by an 
irresponsible plan of disposal of radio- 
active waste. 


The Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise has 
heartily commended Senator Yar- 
BOROUGH for his challenge to the AEC 
and has taken a cue from the Senator in 
stating: 

It's now time for the Commission to come 
clean with the public, even if such honesty 
involves a confession of ignorance. 


I know the people of the Second Con- 
gressional District are pleased, as I am, 
that Senator Yarroroucn is helping us 
lead this fight for the truth about dis- 
posal of radioactive waste material, and 
I would commend to the membership of 
the House the Beaumont Enterprise edi- 
torial of March 19, 1960, on this vitally 
important subject: 

Keep Ir Up, SENATOR 

Senator RALPH Yarsoroucn is fully justi- 
fied in asking the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to “prove beyond the shadow of a 
doubt” that dumping atomic wastes in the 
Gulf of Mexico would be unharmful. 

And the millions of Texans he represents 
in the upper Chamber of the National Leg- 
islature insist that he keep on demanding 
this proof. If satisfactory assurance can't 
be provided, the whole idea should be aban- 
doned. 

Yarsonzovcn said in a Senate speech that 
a study of atomic waste disposal at the 
AEC’s Oak Ridge, Tenn., plant indicated the 
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wastes affect fish life and cause radioactive 
deposits in the bones of fish. 

It's now time for the Commission to come 
clean with the public, even if such honesty 
involves a confession of ignorance. 


Housing Future for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, Congress has amended the 
Housing Act to provide better housing 
for the elderly. I wish to include here 
an excellent first-hand account of what 
can be done under these laws by Mr. 
Carl T. Mitnick, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders. 

This is the second in a series of arti- 
cles written for Ray Henry, which ap- 
peared in more than a hundred news- 
papers throughout the country earlier 
this year. I commend it to the atten- 
tion of the Members: 

HOUSING FUTURE FOR THE AGED 


(By Carl T. Mitnick, president, National 
Association of Home Builders) 


One of the biggest developments in hous- 
ing in the 1960's will be an increase in the 
production of homes for retired people. 
Home builders haye barely scratched the 
surface In meeting the need for such hous- 


We must, and Iam convinced we will, build 
at least 100,000 more homes a year for older 
people during the next 10 years. ‘This rock- 
bottom minimum of 1 million may well be 
exceeded. 

For one thing, it is just good bread and 
butter business for a builder to construct 
homes for senior citizens. They are the best 
risks, as a group, in the world. 

They know what their assets are, they know 
how to budget—and they know how to live 
within their means. 

Today, we have a certain percentage of the 
elderly who do not have the means to be 
self-supporting and must have institutional 
or family care. 

But, with social security benefits and the 
increasing trend toward pension plans, I be- 
lieve that very soon the elderly person with- 
out the income to support himself will not 
exist. 

The housing industry will do its part in 
building the homes the elderly need but the 
Government must provide some of the neces- 
sary vehicles. Above all, this means put- 
ting into effect title II of the 1959 Housing 
Act. This part of the law contains the pro- 
vision on housing for the elderly—but they 
have never been implemented. 

For instance, this unused section includes 
a program of FHA insurance for rental hous- 
ing for retired persons. It does little good 
to have a law on which the go“ sign is 
witheld. 

Congress raised from 60 to 62 the age at 
which an elderly person could qualify for this 
type of rental housing. To my mind, that 
was a mistake. I would like to see the age 
limit lowered to 60. 

Home builders need, too, more statistics 
and research in the field if they are to plan 
wisely for housing older people. The Gov- 
ernment could provide a helping hand here. 

President Eisenhower has shown a special 
interest in this overall area by the appoint- 
ment of an Advisory Committee on Housing 
the Elderly, of which I am proud to be a 
member, and the calling of a White House 
Conference on the Aging in January 1961. 
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I would expect the executive department to 
follow through with needed tools, or why 
set up the committees in the first place? 

Up to now, most of the housing for the 
elderly has been single unit homes. They 
will continue to be built. But there will be 
a vast increase in multiunit dwellings for 
persons of 60 or over. There will be both 
high-rising apartment houses and garden 
type structures. 

These multiunit structures will, for the 
most part, be built in the heart of cities, 
replacing blighted and slum areas. Some 
will be rental units. 

One thing I have found in building for 
the elderly—they understandably like living 
where they have roots, They want to live, 
when possible, within easy reach of their 
children and grandchildren. 

It is my experience also that the elderly 
do not want to be entirely segregated. They 
enjoy living in a community in which there 
are younger people. 

At North Cape May, N.J., where I have 
built 1,550 homes, 925 of them are occupied 
by retired people. The seniors enjoy the 
younger families with children, with whom 
they strike up warm friendships. And I’ve 
noticed the elder women welcome a chance to 
do some babysitting again. 

Although there will be a vast increase in 
senior housing in these next 10 years, the 
units themselves will not be too different 
from other homes. It is my experience that 
a retired person does not want a home that 
everyone can see from the front door has a 
stamp: “For the Older Person.” 

As to size, I belleve apartments will range 
from efficiencies to one and two bedroom 
units. Single homes will run to two or three 
bedrooms, for all want a place for the chil- 
dren when they come to visit and many like 
a room that can double as a little den or a 
bedroom. 

The big increase in elderly housing will 
come in low-cost units but there will be a 
selection to meet larger purses. I've said it 
is sound business for the builder to build for 
the elderly. Let me give you some figures 
to show why I say this. 

I have studied the case histories of 393 re- 
tired persons over 60 who bought modest 
houses, ranging In price from $5,490 to $11,000 
that I bulit. 

Of these, 109 or 27.7 percent paid for their 
homes. Another 85 or 21.6 percent paid off 
their mortgage in 5 years or less. Ninety- 
six or 24.4 percent paid 40 percent down and 
took a conventional mortgage. Only 59 or 
15 percent made a down payment as low as 
10 percent and a mere 44, or 11.3 percent, had 
a maximum mortgage. 

In the 393 cases, there was but one de- 
fault—a relative broke a promise of financial 
help. In this case, we took back the property 
and returned the money. I believe the rec- 
ord explains why builders like doing busi- 
ness with senior citizens. 

The evidence from NAHB clinics and re- 
gional conferences is that the increase in 
housing for the elderly will be nationwide in 
the sixties. Homebuilders in every part of 
the country will do their part. It is incon- 
ceivable to me that the Government would 
80 give Upservice to the challenge at 


The Late Honorable Russell V. Mack 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 
Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, with a 
heart filled with sadness, I with others 
join in paying a brief but sincere tribute 
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to our esteemed colleague and friend, the | 
Honorable RUSSELL V. Mack of Wash- 
ington. His passing was saddening and 
shocking to us all and evidence of the 
very transitory nature of life, indeed. 

I admired RusseLt Mack immensely 
and valued his friendship greatly. We 
came to the Congress together—both of 
us being Members of the class of the 80th 
Congress—and for a time our offices 
were adjoining. I learned to know RUS” 
SELL Mack soon after coming to Congress 
and I always respected and admired him 
greatly. There was no more dedicated 
and devoted Member of the Congress 
than the gentleman from Washington. 
He was a conscientious and faithful rep- 
resentative of the people—of his district, 
State, and Nation. 

Although we were of opposite political 
parties we cooperated on many matters, 
particularly in the area of public works— 
which he especially championed. 

I know that my wife joins me in ex- 
pressing sympathy to Mrs. Mack in her 
bereavement. 


A High Price To Pay for Public Relations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. DULSKI, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an editorial which appeared in 
the Buffalo Courier-Express, Buffalo, 
N. T., on March 21, 1960, regarding Rep“ 
resentative KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN’S pro- 
test to the two public relations jobs cre- 
ated by the Postmaster General in con- 
nection with the Department's drive to 
halt the use of the mails for sending 
scene literature. 

I am happy to comment that my col- 
league on the Post Office Committee, Mrs. 
GnANAHAN, is very active in behalf of 
postal and Federal employees. We are 
all aware of the great menace that has 
invaded our mails in the way of porno- 
graphic material, and she was selected 
to head the subcommittee which concerns 
itself with these matters. 


Mrs, Granauan is doing a superb Job 
in this field as witnessed by the nation- 
wide coverage she has received in recent 
months. I am sure she will leave no 
stone unturned in seeking to eradicate 
this menace from our mails. 

The editorial follows: 

A Hrn Prick To Pay von Pustic RELATIONÍ 

Representative KATHRYN E. GranaHA®, 
Pennsylvania Democrat, makes a pre 
strong argument when she characterizes the 
hiring of two Republican women for two es“ 
pecially tailored jobs in the Post Office De- 
partment as “pure political patronage.” 

Her fire was directed at Postmaster General 
Arthur E. Summerfield for hiring Mrs. 
Simpson, widow of a Republican Congress 
man, and Mrs. Carroll D. Kearns, wife of * 
Pennsylvania Republican Congressman, at 
850 a day to do work which easily could be 
handled by almost any employee in the De- 
partment. 

. Specifically the two women will speak be- 
fore women's clubs seeking information on 
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the department's drive to halt the sending 
Of obscene material through the mails. 

In denouncing th2 hirings, Representative 
Graxauan said: “I am appalled that Post- 
Master General Summerfield, while seeking 
à postal rate increase and fighting for a small 
wage boost for rank-and-file post office 
eon would put these women on the pay- 

Unquestionably the Postmaster General 
ro find it difficult to convince Congress that 

needs additional funds when he can afford 
to spend $50 a day for the unneeded services 

two novice employees, 


Time for Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RANDALL S. HARMON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


mee HARMON. Mr. Speaker, under 
. ve to extend my remarks in the REC- 
RD, I include the following article: 
TIME For ACTION 
There is no longer any question that the 
helicopter has finally achieved technical 
laut, and is ready to take its proper 
. — as a strong, full-fledged member of the 
transport team. Development of turbine 
powerplants has produced substantial oper- 
ting economies, boosted load capacity, and 


Dal erating expenses will be cut about in 
Today's largest piston transport heli- 
Copter can carry about 15 passengers at a 
ae of 20 cents a mile for each passenger, 
© turbine helicopter and other VTOL air- 
‘Taft will be able to handle a minimum of 
Passengers at a cost of 10 cents a passen- 
Ser mile or less. 
1 2 American Legion has a strong interest 
tee Progress of the helicopter manu- 
the min and transport industry. One of 
Most important handicaps to bringing 
Advantages of the helicopters to full 
Tor tion is oe lack of municipal planning 
helistore landing sreas—heliports and 
Legion . ae 1958 convention in Chicago the 
clause roa a strong resolution, One 


tions have been adopted in such a way- 


rer some municipalities ordinances and 


Within Prohibit the landing of helicopters 
the municipal limits and prohibit 
fight of helicopters beneath a certain 
limt um altitude while over municipal 
mu, thus depriving the citizens of those 
Unicipalities of the great benefits offered 
the helicopters.” 
e American Legion * * * does recom- 
Mend that we nationally encourage our posts 
Support the adoption of only such ordi- 
Copter and regulations as will give the heli- 
as Wi oom to serve our communities and 
ot not unduly restrict the establishment 


Uports = 
Copters. o and the operation of heli 
day mainly these words can be repeated to- 


and much has been done to encourage 
Neltcopter operations. 2 
Us. Senate last year unanimously 
e a joint House and Senate resolution 
lum, = for a survey of the District of Co- 
Bites ¢ for the purpose of recommending 
t fira helicopters. The resolution has not 
me to a vote in the House, so nothing 

n done about the study. 
be — is an imperative need that action 
can „an by the House so that this survey 
Bet underway. Its usefulness goes far 
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beyond the needs of Washington, D.C. The 
Nation's Capital is typical of major metro- 
politan centers that need and eventually 
must have adequate helicopter service. The 
findings of the inexpensive survey could 
serve as a model for other cities, 

The heliport problem has been studied by 
the Federal Aviation Agency in its Project 
Hummingbird. Lt. Col. Fred Goodwin, an 
Army helicopter expert on loan to FAA, 

tes: 

2 195 greatest problem is heliports or land- 
ing area complexes Within the metropolitan 
areas. You can't build just one big heliport 
in the middle of the city, because if these 
commuter, interurban and short-haul or 
feeder line systems are all feeding into this 
area, they will soon saturate even the largest 
conceivable. 
ernie then calls for some national stand- 
ards and a complete nationwide education 
program covering the need for more liberal 
zoning laws. 

The requirement for sound, forward-lock- 
ing planning for helicopter service to our 
cities goes far beyond its primary impact 
as a prime transport tool. The civil defense 
uses of the helicopter are incalculable. This 
has been recognized by the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization which offers State 
civil defense tions the right to pur- 
chase a helicopter, with the 3 Govern- 
ment picking up half the cost. 

l MORTS have stated that only the 
helicopter can perform many of the emer- 
gency evacuation tasks if our cities should 
be attacked. 

Finally, there has come strong support of 
helicopter landing facilities from Represent- 
ative RANDALL S. Harmon of Indiana. Rep- 
resentative HARMON has introduced legisla- 
tion in the House calling for the inclusion 
of a helicopter landing area on top of the 
new House Office Building now under con- 
struction. The Co. said that the 
heliport would be invaluable for getting busy 
Congressmen to and from airports in the 
Washington area, particularly the Dulles In- 
ternational Airport in Virginia which is now 
under construction. And the Dulles airport 
designers have already made provision for 
the construction of four helicopter landing 
areas, 

The tide is running swiftly in sare of 

priate legislation so that we can have 
e of the helicopter. But time 
is running out equally swiftly. The time for 
action is now. 


Forty-second Anniversary of the Inde- 
pendence of the Byelorussian Demo- 


cratic Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29,1960 . 


Mr, STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
Sunday, March 27, marked the 42d an- 
niversary of the independence of the 
Byelorussian Democratic Republic. This 
occasion is important for many reasons, 
but especially because it serves to re- 
mind us once again, as we always need 
to be reminded, that the Soviet Union 
continues to hold in subjection millions 
on millions of people who deserve to be 
free and have a right to be free, and in 
whose freedom we in America have a 
deep and abiding stake. 
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Although the Soviet Union has paid 
lipservice to this burning desire for inde- 
pendence on the part of 10 million peo- 
ple of Byelorussia by incorporating them 
into the Soviet Union as a separate 
republic, no one of course is fooled into 
thinking that this procedure really rep- 
resents anything but complete subjection 
to the Communist dictatorship. 

Forty-two years ago, on March 25, 
1918, the people of Byelorussia first tast- 
ed freedom after decades of oppression 
and tyranny under the czars. But this 
freedom was short lived. After 2 short 
years the flame of freedom was extin- 
guished and the earlier tyranny of the 
czars was replaced by the darkness of an 
ever more vicious tyranny of Soviet 
communism. 

Mr. Speaker, in spite of these unhappy 
events, the hope of freedom still lives on 
in the memory of the people of Byelorus- 
sia and I join with them today on this 
42d anniversary in hoping that the day 
will not be far away when freedom will 
come again to the Byelorussian people. 


Seventh President at Wyoming Seminary, 
Kingston, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following editorial from 
the Wilkes-Barre Record, Friday, March 
25, 1960: 


SEMINARY INAUGURAL 

This afternoon at 2:30, Benjamin Hopkins 
Moses will be inaugurated as seventh presi- 
dent of Wyoming Seminary at ceremonies 
in Kingston Methodist Church. When Mr. 
Moses accepts the badge of office from Z. 
Platt Bennett, president of the school’s board 
of trustees, his name will be officially linked 
with those of a select company of adminis- 
trators which the 115-year-old school has 
been fortunate to attract to its service. 

The talent he has displayed as an adminis- 
trator at Syracuse University, Harpur Col- 
lege, and Yale University indicates that Mr, 
Moses has those qualities of leadership de- 
manded by the exacting task of educating 
American young people. In addition to his 
25 years’ administrative experience, Mr. Moses 
has another important quality which rec- 
ommends him to the post, As a graduate 
of Wyoming Seminary, he is familiar with 
the history and traditions of the institution 
and can be depended upon to perpetuate 
those ideals which have helped raise it to 
the front rank of private secondary schools. 

A native of the neighboring county of 
Lackawanna, Mr. Moses entered Wyoming 
Seminary during the presidency of the late 
Dr. Levi L. Sprague. As a student, he came 
to know both President Emeritus Wilbur H. 
Pieck, then dean, and his immedate succes- 
sor, Ralph W. Decker, who also was a student 
in the schoo! at that time. 

With sincere wishes for a long and suc- 
cessful tenure, the community takes pleas- 
ure in welcoming Benjamin Hopkins Moses 
as seventh president of Wyoming Seminary, 
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U.S. War Heroes To Revisit French 
Battlefields 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, more than 200 members of the 
Army and Navy Legion of Valor, includ- 
ing wives and children, plan to leave 
Boston by plane on September 2, 1960, 
for visits to London, Paris, and the 
French battlefields—and perhaps also 
West Germany, Belgium, Italy, and 
Greece. 

The Legion of Valor was formed in 
1890 by Civil War Veterans who had 
been recipients of America’s most hon- 
ored military decoration, the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor. Following 
World War I, its charter was amended 
to admit as members holders of the DSC 
and Navy Cross. Its present national 
commander is Col. Paul H. Hines of West 
Roxbury. The organization will hold its 
70th national convention in Boston 
shortly before leaving for Europe on 
September 2. 

I include as part of my remarks a 
statement by National Commander Paul 
H. Hines about this trip, which I feel 
sure will be of interest to Members of 
Congress and others: 

STATEMENT BY PauL H. HINES or WEST ROX- 
BURY, NATIONAL COMMANDER OF THE ARMY 
AND Navy LEGION OF VALOR, REGARDING THE 
'TRIP ABROAD Next SEPTEMBER BY MEMBERS 
or THAT ORGANIZATION 
The Army and Navy Legion of Valor has 

been invited by the Greek Government to 

visit Greece during its trip to Europe in 

September, according to an announcement 

by its national commander, Col. Paul Hines. 

The Legion of Valor is composed of holders 

of the Congressional Medal of Honor, Dis- 

tinguished Service Cross, and the Navy 

Cross, the three highest American awards 

for valor in face of the enemy in time of war. 

More than 200 members of the Legion of 
Valor, including wives and children, have 
already made reservations to make the 
European tour. According to its present 
schedule the delegation will leave Boston by 
plane on September 2 for a 2 weeks sojourn 
at London, Paris, and the French battlefields 
on which most of the members won their 
honors, 

If the plans of the President's People-to- 
People Committee, sponsors of the tour, ma- 
terlalize the group will also visit West Ger- 
many, Belgium, and Italy and in view of the 
invitation received from the Greek Govern- 
ment will probably also journey to Athens, 
Greece, 

The invitation to visit Greece, transmitted 
through Alexis S. Liatis, Ambassador of 
Greece at Washington, reads as follows: 
“This Royal Embassy has been informed that 
members of the Army and Navy Legion of 
Valor are planning a trip to Europe this 
forthcoming summer. Therefore, I have 
been requested to extend, on behalf of the 
General Staff of Greece, an invitation to the 
Army and Navy Legion of Valor to include 
Greece in the schedule of their proposed 
trip to Europe.” 

“May I suggest,” says the letter to Com- 
mander Hines, “that you further contact di- 
rectly Lt. Gen. A, Frondistis, chief of the 
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general staff, through the U.S. Embassy in 
Athens, for all necessary arrangements and 
further details.” 

Hines also announced that the British 
Legion, the veteran servicemen's organization 
of Great Britain, has invited the Legion of 
Valor to partake of its hospitality during its 
stay in England. Among its members are 
the holders of the Victoria Cross, the highest 
military honor awarded by that nation. 

High among the hopes of the leaders of the 
Legion of Valor is that Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, its most famous member, now re- 
cuperating from an adominal operation at a 
New York hospital, will have recovered suffi- 
ciently to make the trip. MacArthur is one 
of the few general officers holding the DSC, 
awarded to him during World War I for 
courage and bravery over and above the call 
of duty. 

Prior to its “jump off“ for Europe in 
September, the Legion of Valor will hold 
its 70th national 3-day convention in 
Boston. Members will be here from all sec- 
tions of the Nation. The organization was 
formed in 1890 by Civil War holders of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. Following 
World War I its charter was amended to ad- 
mit as members holders of the DSC and 
Navy Cross. 


Hon. Russell V. Mack 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
the death of my warm friend RUSSELL 
Mack of Washington has come as a 
great shock to me, RUSSELL Mack and 
I came to the 80th Congress together, 
and we became members of the House 
Public Works Committee at the same 
time in 1947. Throughout the years, 
we developed an intimate acquaintance. 

Russet, Mack was a skillful legislator, 
patient and always objective. His rea- 
soning was never disturbed by impul- 
siveness nor was it ever-motivated from 
prejudice. He possessed the great at- 
tribute of leadership and was a man of 
refinement, poise and warm demeanor. 
He always had a well-founded knowl- 
edge of the legislative matters that he 
dealt with, and this fact accounted for 
his capable leadership and legislative 
skill. 

As a member of the House Public 
Works Committee, RUSSELL Mack la- 
bored continuously in support of legis- 
lation which has brought about the 
multibillion dollar development of the 
great Columbia River Valley in the 
Northwest. This multipurpose program 
means so much to the people of that 
area in terms of flood control navigation, 
power development, and conservation of 
the soil and forests. He has also effec- 
tively supported legislative measures for 
needed development of the rivers and 
harbors throughout the Nation. All of 
these splendid contributions will stand 
as a monument to his long and distin- 
guished service on our committee and 
in this House. 

RUSSELL Mack's passing at this time 
is a source of profound shock, grief, and 
sorrow to all of us who knew him here. 
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Indeed, a great statesman has passed 
from this scene. At this time, we pay 
our personal tribute to RUSSELL Mack 
for his great legislative career, and we 
extend to his dear wife, Laura, our 
heartfelt sympathy and personally 
share with her in this great loss. 


Foreign Bid for Electric Locomotives 
Contract for Panama Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mrs, SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I submit for print- 
ing in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rercord some self-explanatory mate 
bearing on the award of a contract for 
electric mules for the locks of the Pan- 
ama Canal. 

I know nothing whatsoever about the 
American low bidder in this case but 
the telegram I received from the con- 
cern in question prompted my inquiry 
to the Secretary of the Army and I in- 
clude that along with Mr. Brucker's 
reply. 

I believe there will be widespread in- 
terest in this matter among those Mem- 
bers—and I believe there are many of 
them here in the House—who have h 
incidents of this nature affecting firms in 
their own districts. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
the Panama Canal, of the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
ies, I was, of course, very interested in 
the Ohio firm's protest and in getting the 
facts about it. I should point out, how- 
ver, that I acted on this without con- 
sulting the other members of the subcom~- 
mittee, so it should be clearly unders 
I did so in my capacity as Representative 
from a heavily industrialized congres- 
sional district and not as chairman of 
the subcommittee. 

The correspondence referred to is as 
follows: 

WAsHINGTON, D.C., March 16, 1960. 
Subject: Procurement of 39 towing locomo- 
tives by Panama Canal Company. 
Hon. Mrs. JOHN B. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Your assistance sought in communicating 
with Army Secretary Brucker and Panama 
Canal Company urging subject ‘contract not 
be awarded to foreign bidder at the expense 
of American public interest. 

We understand decision on this procure- 
ment imminent and feel it imperative that 
the Canal Company and its sole stockholder 
Secretary Brucker, give full and proper con- 
sideration to all factors bearing on the pub- 
lic interest, which we believe dictates this 
procurement be awarded the lowest domes- 
tic bidder, Plymouth Locomotive Works of 
the Fate-Root-Heath Co., a small business. 

To date the SBA, Commerce Department 
and House Select Committee on Small Bus!- 
ness have written Army Secretary Brucker. 
Army Assistant Secretary Roderick, and the 
Canal Company citing relevant 
Executive Order 10582 (Buy American Act) 
pertaining to preferential treatment for 
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Small business and authority to reject for- 
eien bids not consistent with the national 


interest, 
To summarize pertinent arguments 


briefly: 

In addition to Plymouth two major sub- 
contractors are also small businesses: Cul- 
Jen-Friestadt Co., of Chicago, and Jackson 
Geer of Pittsburgh. 

Most of the materials for Plymouth Loco- 
Motive will come from Critical surplus labor 
areas of Pittsburgh, Buffalo and Detroit. 
is procurement would provide over 1 mil- 
direct manhours of employment for 
loan labor. 

Funds recaptured through Federal, State 
aud local taxes alone will more than offset 
Price differential between the bids of Ply- 
Mouth and Mitsubishi of Japan. 
consider it extremely important all 
doncerned authorities recognize that Ply- 
mouth is the only remaining American com- 
Pany devoting its principal efforts to the 
d + engineering, and production of in- 

‘ustrial locomotives of the size and type 

in this procurement. 

Plymouth has been building industrial 
locomotives since 1908 and has supplied over 
whe to the U.S. Government, many of 

ch are still in use today. 
md recognition of Plymouth’s specialized 
Austrlal capability, Army Transportation 
porps has placed considerable dependence on 
— hs facilities in its war mobilization 
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ian vital importance of the Canal Zone to 
fen. Commerce, shipping, and national de- 
at certainly is of significant public inter- 

t, especially since these new towing loco- 

tives are expected to have a useful life of 
nearly 40 years, therefore making access to 
5p assured American source of supply for 
3 Parts, maintenance and servicing, a 

my Important consideration. 
8 t has been repeatedly acknowledged by 
ble Canal Company officials and the 
— that the Plymouth proposal is the 
Sirs acceptable and responsive to the needs 
Canal operation. 

Considering the above we believe you will 
he that awarding of this procurement to 
With th is the only decision consistent 

W the best public interest. 
ot int Tespectfully request your expression 
te terest in this matter be directed to Séc- 
Dang? Brucker and the Panama Canal Com- 


1 Mr. J. Laspia, our Washington representa- 

€. May be called at Sterling 3-8555. 

7 Mites CHRISTIAN, 
Vice President, Plymouth Locomo- 
tive Works, Plymouth Ohio. 
Marcu 17, 1960. 

5 Honorable WIEN M. Brucker, 
W etary of the Army, 

Danag ton, D.C. 
my FAR Mr. Brucker: It has been called to 

Tentin that a Japanese firm is the 

55 so to the Panama Canal Company 
to be towing locomotives and 3 cranes 
canal used in locking ships through the 
on the As chairman of the Subcommittee 
mittee Panama Canal of the House Com- 
Tam On Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
that 28 Course, interested in seeing to it 

a be Canal Company operates efficiently 
ot Gon momically, However, as a Member 


eur time after time to firms in my own 
pistriet, I am 
— . g multimillion dollar 
eign by our Federal Government to for- 
employees dees domestic concerns and their 
r “ed n aes the same work at 
you tell me how far, if 
of , if at all, the bid 
2 741 Plymouth Locomotive Works of 
867 exceeds the differential required 
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under the Buy-American Act? Are there 
other factors which should be taken into 
consideration, such as the availability of 
spare parts and the prospects for mainte- 
nance know-how over the many years that 
these electric mules could be expected to 
remain in use? It is my understanding that 
the Small Business Administration, the De- 
partment of Commerce and the House Select 
Committee on Small Business have all in- 
tervened in this matter on the side of the 
lowest responsible American bidder. Is that 
correct? 

Could I have an early report on this matter 
so that if the subcommittee were to desire 
to take up this matter it could be done 
prior to the awarding of any contract? 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Leonor K. (Mrs. JOHN B.) 
SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, Third District of 
Missouri, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C., March 22, 1960. 
The Honorable Leonor K. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mrs, SULLIVAN: Your letter of March 
17, 1960, to the Secretary of the Army in re- 
gard to the invitation for bids for towing 
locomotives and cranes to be used at the 
Panama Canal has been referred to me for 


reply. 

An invitation for bids to supply 39 towing 
locomotives and 3 cranes was issued by the 
Panama Canal Company in December 1959. 
The low bid received was submitted by Mit- 
subishi Shoji Kaisha, Ltd., in the amount of 
$3,829,900. The next low bidder was the 
Plymouth Locomotive Works in the amount 
of $4,741,867, International General Elec- 
tric was third bidding $5,170,200 and Fair- 
banks Morse bid $7,152,111. 

This procurement is subject to the Buy 
American Act and the invitation for bids 
contained a provision that for evaluation 
p the following amounts would be 
added to bids proposing manufacture out- 
side the United States: (a) $115,000 to cover 
additional costs of inspection and increased 
administrative costs; (b) 10 percent to the 
total bid price; and (c) 6 percent of the 
total price if the lowest responsive bidder 
offering domestic materials will produce sub- 
stantially all such materials in areas of sub- 
stantial unemployment as determined by the 
Secretary of Labor. 

The Plymouth Locomotive Works has ad- 
vised since the opening of the bids that all 
component parts of the locomotives will be 
manufactured in areas of . raeme 

lo; nt. Applying ali three ves 
5 in the Invitation the evaluated bid 
of the Japanese firm would be $4,557,684, or 
somewhat in excess of $184,000 less than the 
Plymouth bid. 

Detailed comparison and evaluation of the 
bids have not yet been, completed by the 
Panama Canal Company, Concurrently 
careful study is being given to the terms of 
the Buy American Act and the implementing 
Executive order and regulations to deter- 
mine whether there is any basis for award 
to the low domestic bidder notwithstanding 
the comparatively fayorable price quoted by 
the foreign bidder. These studies include 
consideration whether award to the domestic 
bidder is necessary in the national interest 
from a security standpoint or whether such 
award would not be inconsistent with the 
public interest as that phrase is used in 
Executive Order No, 10582. I assure you 
that all relevant factors, including those dis- 
cussed in your letter, will be carefully 
weighed before an award is made. 
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Fiscal Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Economists’ National Committee on 
Monetary Policy has just issued a state- 
ment signed by its 54 members, which I 
recommend for careful consideration by 
the Congress: 

Support URGED von FEDERAL SURPLUS, DEBT 
REDUCTION, AND 4 FULL GOLD STANDARD 
We, the undersigned, members of the 

Economists’ National Committee on Mone- 

tary Policy, urge firm support for a program 

of Federal surplus and public debt reduc- 
tion such as that proposed by the President 
in his budget message to Congress on Jan- 

uary 18, 1960. 

The President's call to financial responsi- 
bility, hopefully sounded for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1961, is already drawing 
fire, within and without Congress, both 
openly and directly as well as furtively and 
indirectly. There is acute danger that these 
recommended steps toward efficient manage- 
ment of the public purse may be further 
frustrated in the sectionalism, partisanship, 
and turmoil of an election year. For this 
reason, we believe it of paramount impor- 
tance to understand, and to act in the light 
of, the following facts: 

Our national debt has increased approxi-. 
mately 13 fold since abandonment of the 
gold standard in March 1933—from 621.4 bil- 
lion as of March 1933, to over $291.5 billion 
as of January 28, 1960. During this time 
the population of the United States has risen 
by approximately 42.4 percent—from 125,- 
690,000 in 1933 to 179,013,000 as of Decem- 
ber 1959. 

This accumulation of debt, resulting from 
deficit spending of the National Govern- 
ment, has been a potent cause of the loss 
approximating 58 percent in the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar since 1939, as meas- 
ured by the index of wholesale prices, 

Long continued living beyond its current 
means by our National Government is eyi- 
denced in part by the huge volume of Treas- 
ury securities held by Federal Reserve and 
commercial banks, and serving artificially 
to enhance bank reserves and lending po- 
tential in terms of depreciating money. 

By stimulating lending and borrowing in 
this and other ways, without corresponding 
increase in the savings of the people, and, 
by competing with business for the use of 
these savings through its own extensive de- 
mands upon the capital market, the fiscal 
policy of our Government has contributed 
greatly to the present tightening of credit 
and the rise of interest rates. 

This tightening of credit and higher cost 
of money, natural results of the demand for 
capital increasing faster than its supply 
through savings, very generally accompany 
rapid advances in prices and costs. These 
results cannot be legislated away, either for 
Government, or for businesses and indiyid- 
uals, In the long run they can be corrected 
only by reversing the above process—that is, 
by encouraging savings and by keeping gov- 
ernmental and nongovernmental demands 
upon the capital markets within the limits 
of these savings. Interest rates, like other 
prices, are subject to the forces of supply 
and demand. 

It follows that strict control of the public 
debt, involving retirement when possible 
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from budgetary surpluses, is essential for 
protecting the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar, easing credit stringency, moderating 
interest rates, and permitting progress to- 
ward a sound monetary, credit, and fiscal 
structure at the base of which a full gold 
standard, at the present statutory rate, 
should be instituted and maintained. 

Charles C. Arbuthnot, professor emeritus, 
Western Reserve University; Willard E. 
Atkins, professor emeritus, New York Uni- 
versity; John W. Beck, Santa Cruz, Cali- 
fornia; James Washington Bell, professor 
emeritus, Northwestern University; H. H. 
Beneke, professor emeritus, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio; William A. Berridge, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York 
City; Frederick A. Bradford, Lehigh Uni- 
versity; Grant I. Butterbaugh, University of 
Washington; Wilbur P. Calhoun, professor 
emeritus, University of Cincinnati; Cecil G. 
Carpenter, University of Kentucky; Lewis E. 
Davids, Sr., University of Georgia; Bernard 
W. Dempsey, S. J., Marquette University; 
Raymond de Roover, Boston College; Lev. E. 
Dobriansky, Georgetown University; James 
C. Dolley, the University of Texas; Fred R. 
Fairchild, professor emeritus, Yale Uni- 
versity; Roy L. Garis, University of Southern 
California; Alfred P. Haake, economic con- 
sultant, Largo, Florida; Donald M. Halley, 
Tulane University; E. C. Harwood, director, 
American Institute for Economic Research; 
George H. Hobart, professor emeritus, High 
Point College; John Thom Holdsworth, the 
University of Miami; Harold Hughes, Grove 
City College; Frederic A. Jackson, Morgan 
State College; Robert V. Jones, Chicago, II.; 
Emil Kauder, Illinois Wesleyan University; 
James H. Kelleghan, economic consultant, 
Chicago, III. 

Donald L. Kemmerer, University of Illinois; 
Arthur Kemp, Claremont Men's College; J. Ju. 
Leonard, professor emeritus, University of 
Southern California; A. Wilfred May, execu- 
tive editor, the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle; faculty member, New School for 
Social Research, New York; Constantine E. 
McGuire, Geneva, N. .; David H. McKinley, 
the Pennsylvania State University; Austin 
8. Murphy, Canisius College; Russell M. 
Nolen, University of Iljinois; Melchior Palyi, 
Chicago, III.; W. A. Paton, University of 
Michigan; Robert T. Patterson, American In- 
stitute for Economic Research; Clyde W. 
Phelps, University of Southern California; 
Chester A. Phillips, the State University of 
Iowa; Charles L. Prather, the University of 
Texas; Leland Rex Robinson, New York City; 
Martin E. Rooney, North Texas State College; 
Olin Glenn Saxon, Yale University; Charles 
Schertenleib, Georgetown University; Arthur 
O. Sharron, Duquesne University; Murray W. 
Shields, University of Florida; Walter E. 
Spahr, professor emeritus, New York Univer- 
sity; Gilbert R. Stonesifer, Mount Union Col- 
lege; James B. Trant, dean and professor 
emeritus, Louisiana State University; Rufus 
S. Tucker, Westfield, N.J.; V. Orval Watts, 
economic consultant, Altadena, Calif.; Ed- 
ward J. Webster, professor emeritus, Ameri- 
can International College; G. Carl Wiegand, 
Southern Illinois University. 


The Late Honorable Russell V. Mack 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. S r, in the 
Passing of RUSSELL V. 3 lost 
a very companionable colleague and a 
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sincere, extremely capable legislator; and 
personally I have lost a close personal 
friend, 

It has been my pleasure to have known 
RusseLL Mack for many years. As a 
legislator he had the happy faculty of 
fighting hard for what ‘he believed but 
never, even in the hottest debates, did he 
ever stoop to personal accusations. 

He was a most unusual and extremely 
kind individual. In my legislative and 
social experience with him, I cannot re- 
call ever hearing him pass an unkind 
remark about any individual. If he 
could not say something good about 
them, he kept his own counsel. 

We are all saddened by this sudden 
taking of our colleague, and I wish to 
extend my personal sympathy to his be- 
reaved wife, Laura, 


Political Medicine Says AMA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include the 
following editorial that appeared in the 
February 26, 1960, issue of “The Peo- 
ple’s Voice” of Helena, Mont.: 

Tais Time AMA Is CALLING It “POLITICAL 
MEDICINE” 


A decade ago the American Medical As- 
sociation succeeded in killing prepaid na- 
tional health insurance for all Americans 
by labelling the Murray-Wagner-Dingell en- 
abling legislation as “socialized medicine“. 

That time, by a million-dollar Madison 
Avenue campaign of fear and smear, they 
delayed the day when the United States 
would join all other major nations of the 
world in providing its people with an in- 
surance program to meet medical and hos- 
pital costs of illnesses. The fact that Mur- 
ray-Wagner-Dingell was in no wise related 
to “socialized medicine” did not deter the 
AMA in its massive resistance. Facts went 
out the window in the brain-washing blitz- 
kreig AMA unleashed upon the American 
public. 

Today another threat to the AMA’s “all 
the patient can pay” philosophy looms in the 
Forand bill (H.R. 4700), to provide prepaid 
hospital, surgical, and convalescent home 
costs for Americans retired on Social Secu- 
rity. 

The Forand bill, like Murray-Wagner- 
Dingell, like the National Tuberculosis Act, 
like Social Security itself, finds Mid-Vic- 
torian oriented AMA again mounting the 
hustings to spread far and wide dire predic- 
tions for the future should H.R. 4700 become 
law. This “Political Medicine Is Bad Medi- 
eine“, a new pamphlet by the AMA pon- 
tificates. Furthermore, say the “bosses” of 
the Doctors“ Union”, theres no need for the 
bill; America’s aged are getting along very 
well under voluntary health payment plans 
(which, by the way, the AMA opposed bit- 
terly just a few years ago. Blue Cross was, 
for example, castigated as “a half-baked 
scheme * * Other such plans were 
blasted as “socialism, communism—inciting 
to revolution”.) 

AMA also contends: 

1. Over 60 percent of the Nation’s aged 
have sufficient assets to meet a hospital or 
medical bill of $500; 
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2. Hospitals would become overcrowded 
should H.R. 4700 become law; 

3. The Government would Interfere with 
“your relationship with your family 
physician"; 

4. The costs would be astronomical on the 
social security system. 

AMA makes one further contention in its 
new pamphlet, a contention aimed at Tur- 
ther confusing the issue, when it asks how 
“would the Forand bill help the indigent 
aged * +*+?” and then answers its question 
by saying it “would not help the indigent” 
because most of them are not eligible for 
social security. These people, AMA says, 
are provided for through various welfare 
programs, 

As for the above-mentioned voluntary in- 
surance coverage, AMA asserts that currently 
60 percent of the aged “needing and wanting 
health insurance” are thus protected. 

This is an oversimplification. It is down- 
right misleading. Of that 60 percent, few 
retired people are able to afford health in- 
surance remotely resembling comprehensive 
coverage. According to the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, three- 
fifths of the Nation’s 15 million citizens 
over 65 have annual incomes of less than 
$1,000, 

The most nearly comprehensive coverag? 
generally available to the aged is Blue Shield 
or Blue Cross. The cost of this for a couple 
averages over $15 a month—or $180 to $200 
a year—an amount entirely beyond the reach 
of most of the more than 9 million 
with incomes of less than $1,000 a year. 

Of the 60 percent AMA says are cov 
only a small fraction have the needed com- 
prehensive coverage, For perhaps 90 percent 
of those covered, the insurance provides no 
protection against doctor's home and office 
calls, dental care, nursing home care, drugs 
and a host of other essential items which 
looms extraordinarily large in the medical 
cost budget of the elderly, 

Arenio at the other points raised by 


1. “Sufficient assets to meet a bill of $500.” 
What does $500 buy today in medical and 
hospital care? A semimajor operation, 1 
week in the hospital, and a part payment on 
Fisip extras as anesthetic, operating room. 

0.7 

A major operation and hospitalization for 
any person, not just those over 65, will cost 
$500 or more. With the elderly, recupera- 
tion is a slower process, more postmedical 
care is required, and frequently sev 
weeks in a convalescent home after hospi- 
talization. Few of the elderly not provid 
for by welfare programs or private help, can 
ever hope to get out of debt from a major 
illness, 

The Forand bill would provide, through 
social security, for surgical and hospital care 
up to 60 days, plus the cost of convalescent 
home care. This 60-day maximum is suf- 
ficient to cover all except the most extreme 
cases. 

2. Overcrowding of hospitals: This AMA 
assertion in itself is an admission that pres“ 
ently many of our aged forego needed health 
care because they do not have the means 
with which to pay the bill. In effect, the 
AMA favors letting the aged die because 
inadequate care rather than for the world’ 
richest Nation to meet the overcrow' 
problem by building more hospitals. (In 
terms of education, a similar philosophy 
would advocate letting a sizable percentage 
of our children remain ignorant rather tha? 
build needed classrooms.) 

3. The old bogy of interfering with the 
doctor-patient relationship has been used bY 
the AMA in every instance over the past 
half century when efforts have been put 
forth to improve the public health, whether 
the Red Cross blood bank, TB control meth- 
ods, or compulsory vaccination against con- 
tagious diseases. The AMA fought every 
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One of those programs as interfering with the 
-patient relationship. 
AMA notwithstanding, the Forand bill spe- 
ally provides that surgical operations 
Performed in a hospital shall be by the pa- 
dient s choice of surgeon. 

4. That cost“ item. If medical and hos- 
Pital costs for the aged were not soaring 

ard the moon faster than any American 

© thus far developed, would there be 

the intensifying nationwide demand for 
Parsage of the Forand bill? 

i tually, the cost of providing the hos- 
pital-surgical service called for under HR. 
di: would be only 25 cents a week per in- 

vidual worker covered by social security. 
cing the program would amount to an 
increase of one-fourth of 1 percent in the 
24 security withholding against the first 

‘800 of an employee's annual income. 

total, the program would cost ap- 

t tely $1 billion per year—or one- 

Srtieth of the military's annual “take” 
the Federal budget. 

vin AMA's red herring” about the Forand 

rele not helping the indigent aged is ir- 

vant. As the AMA admits, most of these 

People are taken care of under various wel- 

Programs, whereas most social secu- 


rity Tecipients are not eligible for public 
ce, 
Here in Montana, the State board of 


8 estimated, as of last July 1. that 
© Were 65,000 people 65 years of age or 
8 According to information secured 
m the Helena social security office ap- 
dra tely 37,600 of that 65,000 total are 
Wing social security retirement benefits. 
ar Wenty thousand are covered by other pen- 
Plans or are self-sufficient, Seven 
pnousand seven hundred draw public welfare 
— The average social security pay- 
te Aa The average social security payment 
or } Ose 37,500 Montanans is $72 a month 
ess 3 $1,000 a year. 
every one of those 37,500 people 
ine, Potential major surgery patients. Un- 
Gray. the estimated 7,700 aged Montanans 
Tor ing public welfare and therefore eligible 
agea ee and hospital care as “indigent 
ing ¢ few of the 37,500 Montanans receiv- 
E oe security have the financial means 
maj at the cost of prolonged recovery from 
docto: Surgery. They either go without, or 
Ditals a and financially hard pressed hos- 
broad do not get paid. The Forand bill, by 
Would unf the scope of social security, 
S it possible for social security 
at to receive hospital and surgical care 


Ader equal to that we now provide 
Tare f roe who are on public wel- 


Inspector Anthony Richitt, a Fearless En- 
forcement Officer, Is Retiring 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


Ix OF NEW YORK 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
58 Monday, March 28, 1960 


SANTANGELO. Mr 
a . A Speaker 
the ne my experiences as a member of 
mi thes droprlations Committee, Subcom- 
met on the District of Columbia, I have 
3 of the public officials of the 
Drob] In order to understand the 
had len T have communicated with and 
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the problems of the police department 
in the District of Columbia and with 
whom I have become very friendly is In- 
spector Anthony Richitt. Mr. Richitt 
has served 35 years on the police depart- 
ment and his record for law enforce- 
ment is an outstanding one. His experi- 
ences are invaluable, and when I 

of the proposed retirement from the 
police department of my friend, In- 
spector Richitt, I recognized that the 
District of Columbia was losing a valu- 
able servant and a fine gentleman. I 
wish Mr. Richitt the greatest success in 
whatever endeavor he seeks to pursue, 
and I recognize industry's gain will be 
the District of Columbia Police Depart- 
ment's loss. 

Mr. J. Theodore Crown, staff writer 
of the Washington Star, reported on the 
contemplated retirement of Mr. Richitt 
from the police department. This article 
sets forth some of the experiences of Mr. 
Richitt and some of the important roles 
that he has played during this 35 years 
of police service. The article by Mr. 
Crown follows: 

COLORFUL CAREER ENDING FOR INSPECTOR 

RIcHiIT 

(By J. Theodore Crown) i 

r Anthony Richitt, one of the mos 
Suen and e members of the 
Metropolitan Police Department, today ap- 
peared before the Board of Police and Fire 
5 len ons are that he will retire for 
physical disability by the end of April. He 
declined to disclose the nature of his dis- 
ability. 

In his 34-plus years as a policeman, In- 
spector Richitt has become well known to 
thousands of government officials and citi- 


ly because of his onetime 
zens, particularly or “White House“ 


ranking officer In the uniformed force. He 

also is the 

department. 
HEADS FIRST DISTRICT 

His present command is inspector in 
charge bi the first, or “downtown” district, 
comprising the frst and second police 

ecincts. 
Pi inspector Richitt is known widely as 
“Tony” and his last name is mispronounced, 
sometimes even by himself, as “Ritchie.” He 
was born in Grove City, Pa., 56 years ago 
and joined the Washington police in 1925 
after a Marine Corps hitch. 

His first assignment was as a foot patrol- 
man in the fourth precinct, where he met 
the late Pyt. Joe Comiskey, who instilled in 
him a love of boating and water sports that 


er flagged. 
808 the powers that be put the young 


iceman on a motorcycle, where he spent 
Eis active duty for the next 18 years. He 
was transferred to the Traffic Division in 
1929 where—after being warned by the late 
Inspector Milton D. “Chinny” Smith for 
stunting risks on the motorcycle—he was 
placed in charge of the department's first 
stunt team. 

Lieutenant Richitt became 3 captain in 
1948, but he was swiftly transferred to the 
Third Precinct. Two years later he was the 
subject of one of the police department's 
biggest family fights. It started on March 
2, 1950, when he was transferred from the 
coveted White House precinct to command 
of the outlying Eighth Precinct, The rea- 
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sons given were disrespect for superior offi- 
cers and failure to carry out duties. 

Captain Richitt, it was indicated, was hard 
to find at his desk. He has always felt he 
could accomplish more on the street than 
he could tied to a desk. Captain Richitt 
didn’t take the transfer sitting down. 

At the end of his first day in the Eighth 
Precinct, he called a press conference to 
give the real reason for his transfer. He 
said it was his private disclosure to a House 
District subcommittee investigating crime 
of certain matters concerning gambler Em- 
mitt Warring and Police Chief Robert J. 
Barrett. 

There was a good deal of commotion, in- 
cluding a recommendation by Special As- 
sistant Corporation Counsel Daniel B. Maher 
that Captain Richitt face trial board charges. 
But the whole controversy ended in a hud- 
dle at Major Barrett's office with Captain 
Richitt stating, “I regret the incident ever 
occurred.” Major Barrett said that was that, 
and everybody went back to work. 

In 1951, he took up fiying, largely be- 
cause his son Donald, a Naval Academy 
graduate, had become 4 military aviator. 

The veteran policeman was promoted to 
inspector in May 1953 and has been in charge 
of the first inspectorial district ever since. 
on his wife, Juanita, live at 2500 Q Street 


Great Strides Made in Civil Defense Pro- 
gram in Luzerne County, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in many 
parts of this Nation there is uncertainty 
and confusion regarding civil defense. 

I am, therefore, delighted to announce 
that Luzerne County, which comprises 
my congressional district, clearly under- 
stands the importance of civil defense. 

This program, Mr. Speaker, has be- 
come increasingly important because in 
hearings before my committee, the De- 
partment of Defense Subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Appropriations, 
experts have emphasized the fact that 
we have not perfected any antimissile 
defense. We have no defense at this 
time against intercontinental ballistic 
missile—ICBM—attack. 

All of the experts have further testified 
in hearings before my commiitee that 
this being the case, then the emphasis 
for defense rests in the establishment of 
shelter programs since the civil defense 
program no longer calls for the evacua- 
tion of entire communities. It rests, 
moreover, on the efficient operation of 
local civil defense organizations such as 
that in Luzerne County. 

I repeat, Mr. Speaker, I am very much 
gratified and delighted with the out- 
standing work being done in this vital 
field by the Luzerne County Commis- 
sioners and the entire civil defense or- 
ganization in my county. My congratu- 
lations go also to the many thousands of 
men and women in my district who are 
giving of their time, efforts, and abilities 
to make the county organization the out- 
standing one that it is. 
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As an extension of these remarks, I 
include an article which appeared in the 
Wilkes-Barre Sunday Independent of 
March 27, 1960, in which this entire pro- 
gram as carried out in Luzerne County 
is explained in some detail: 

Counry’s CIVIL DEFENSE ORGANIZATION OUT- 
LINED BY COUNTY COMMISSIONER—GREAT 
STRIDES MADE 
Majority County Commissioners Edmund 

J. McCullough and Jarrett W. Jennings re- 

leased a detailed report yesterday showing 

the great strides that have been made in set- 
ting up a Luzerne County civil defense or- 
ganization under the capable direction of 

Lt. Col. Frank Townsend. 

Colonel Townsend has as his key assist- 
ants Herman A. Wagner as deputy director, 
Nicholas H. Souchik, administrator, and Mrs. 
Bowden W. Davis as secretary, In all there 
are approximately 29,000 volunteers enrolled 
in this vital program. These volunteers in- 
clude 1,000 auxiliary police, 250 volunteer 
firemen, 750 radiological instrument readers. 
Women of 75 churches have been organized 
and trained in mass care service, and several 
thousand have received first-aid training. 

At present Luzerne County has a director 
for civil defense in 72 of its 73 municipalities, 
the one exception being the city of Wilkes- 
Barre, which is in the process of appointing 
a director. 

HAD DIFFICULTIES 


The all-inclusive report of the county 
commissionrs on the civil defense setup in 
the county points out that its organization 
was not without difficulties since Colonel 
Townsend was appointed to the post by for- 
mer Governor Leader on July 9, 1956. 

The report points out that for 5 or 6 
months Colonel Townsend attempted to set 
up a successful organization, but was unable 
to do so, The administrator, John Shivell, 
either refused to cooperate or was not avall- 
able to perform the duties expected of him. 
At this point Townsend requested the for- 
mer county commissioners to allow him to 
appoint a civil defense administrator and a 
secretary, and asked that these people not be 
involved politically in any way. 

In September of 1957, the report explains, 
Nicholas Souchik was appointed administra- 
tor at a salary of $4,500 per year and Bron- 
wen W. Davis was named secretary at a sal- 
ary of $2,700 a year. 

MANY ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Since that time, Luzerne County Civil De- 
fense has accomplished the following: 

1. A council, comprising 22 civic and busi- 
ness leaders, was formed for the purpose of 
assisting in any disaster work. 

2. A staff, numbering 40 volunteers, has 
been assigned to the various services of Civil 
Defense, to train and operate their particular 
service. 

3. Seven 200-bed emergency hospitals have 
been stored throughout the county, each 
valued at $36,000, at no cost to the county. 
These hospitals are stored at: City Hall 
Building at Hazleton, Pennhurst State School 
at White Haven, Retreat State Hospital at 
Retreat, Northwest Jointure School outside 
of Shickshinny, Nanticoke State Hospital at 
Nanticoke, The Elementary (Public) School 
at Noxen, and St. Michael’s School for Boys 
at Hoban Heights. 

4. Five emergency medical supply units, 
each valued at $10,000, at no cost to the coun- 
ty, at the Red Cross Building, Wilkes-Barre; 
City Hall Building, Hazleton; Lehman Town- 
ship High School, Lehman; Dallas Borough 
School, Dallas; Wright Township High 
School, Wright Township. 

5. A radio net, operated by an amateur 
radio group of 50 volunteers, has been set 
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up with 27 radios located throughout the 
county. The county purchased eight of these 
at an approximate cost of $1,800. This net 
is self. regardless of whether power 
is available. 

CONNECTING LINES 

6. A Conelrad line has been installed, con- 
necting the courthouse with radio station 
WBRE, for use in the event of an emergency, 
The work was done by U.S. Air Force at no 
cost to the county. However, the county 
purchased microphones and accessories for 
the operation of this line at a cost of $150. 
Four radio stations, WBRE, WBAX, WPTS, 
and WAZL, have been tied into a Conelrad 
cluster and, in time of emergency, will be 
broadcasting through these four stations 
from the courthouse, 

7. Twelve telephones, six incoming and 
six outgoing, are installed in the Civil De- 
tense Control Center at an optional rate 
from the Bell Telephone Co. This item is 
financed on a matching fund basis with the 
Federal Government so that the annual cost 
to the county is approximately $248. These 
telephones are operated, during an alert— 
and will be in the event of an emergency 
by 25 Civil Defense volunteers who are mem- 
bers of an organization known as The In- 
surance Women of Wilkes-Barre. 

8. Luzerne County purchased 50 radiologi- 
cal instruments, at an approximate cost of 
$250, and subsequently received 110 free in- 
struments from the Federal Government, 
due to the activity of the local Civil De- 
fense Organization. Fifty-four high schools 
throughout the county are in receipt of 11 
instruments each. Because the science and 
physics teachers of these schools have been 
trained, by Col. Leon Beisel of the county 
organization, to operate these instruments— 
and they in tufn have taught the operation 
to the students in their respective classes— 
the instruments were acquired without cost, 

9. Luzerne County owns one rescue truck, 
purchased by the county. Recently three 
additional rescue trucks were received from 
the State Council of Civil Defense for the 
county's use. This is in recognition of the 
activities of the Civil Defense Rescue 
Service, 

EQUIPMENT PURCHASED 

10. Several items have been purchased 
through the Surplus Property Program, such 
as: A 5-ton tractor, one jeep, five 1-ton 
trailers, two van-type trailers, one genera- 
tor, 83 hospital beds. The Red Cross pur- 
chased 106 hospital beds through the county 
Civil Defense organization. Throughout the 
county, many Civil Defense organizations, 
activated by this office, have participated in 
the Surplus Property Program and pur- 
chased a great deal of merchandise. 

11. This office has also undertaken the 
preparation of all matching fund applica- 
tions for all political subdivisions in Luzerne 
County. In this way there is no confusion 
and there has not been a single application 
rejected by the Federal Government on any 
matching fund request made. Items such 
as sirens, pumps, police equipment, rescue 
equipment, radiological instruments, radios 
and generators have been purchased by var- 
ious municipalities for civil defense. 

All communications sent to higher head- 
quarters from local political subdivisions go 
through the County Civil Defense office, in- 
cluding requests for services, literature, sur- 
plus property and any general information. 
Thousands of copies of literature are dis- 
tributed each year to residents of Luzerne 
County through the county office. One hun- 
dred thousand copies will be distributed this 
year at the Wyoming Valley Parade of Prog- 
ress where we plan to have a shelter display, 
handled by volunteers, 
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TRAINING PROGRAM 


During the past 2 years more than 1,000 
auxiliary police throughout the county have 
been trained by Frank Flynn, 750 radiological 
instrument readers by Col. Leon Beisel and 
250 volunteer firemen by Edward Jacobson. 
The women of 75 churches have been organ- 
ized and trained for mass care service by 
Mrs. Gordon Bell. A year-round medical 
program is conducted by Dr. Gordon Bell and 
Mr. Souchik at each of the local hospitals. 

Every Monday night during the year volun- 
teers in the communications service both 
new and regular members, are given train- 
ing in the operation of radio communica- 
tions equipment for Luzerne County. 

First-aid training has been given to sev- 
eral thousands of people through civil de- 
fense and the Red Cross within the past 2 
years. This program has been accelerated 
to such a degree that classes must wait for 
instructors, although six additional instruc- 
tors were trained last fall. 

Meetings for sector and local directors are 
held at least once a year in their respective 
sectors. Each year a visit is made to each 
of the 73 political subdivisions in Luzerne 
County, to discuss civil defense with the 
proper officials, by either the county director, 
Colonel Townend, the deputy director, Her- 
man Wagner, or the administrator, Mr. Sou- 
chik. 

TWENTY-NINE THOUSAND ARE ENROLLED 


At the present time there are approxi- 
mately 29,000 volunteers enrolled in civil 
defense in Luzerne County. 

This office handles all speaking engage- 
ments, which normally run about 100 an- 
nually. 

When Colonel Townend was appointed 
county director, there were 28 political sub- 
divisions with appointed directors. At the 
present time, Luzerne County has a director 
for civil defense in 72 of its 73 municipali- 
ties, the one exception being the city of 
Wilkes-Barre, which is in the process of ap- 
pointing a director. 

A survival plan and the evacuation com- 
plex have been prepared and distributed. 

Each year two alerts are held by civil de- 
tense officials at the county control center in 
which approximately 75 people are involved. 
All phases of disaster work are covered dur- 
ing these tests. 

Contact has been established and working 
agreements completed with the following 

All Wyoming Valley hospitals, American 
Red Cross chapters, Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, Civil Air Patrol, Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, Pennsylvania Bureau of 
Employment, Pennsylyania Department of 
Health, Pennsylvania National Guard, U.S- 
Army Reserve, U.S. Naval Reserve, U.S. post 
office. 

CONTINUE PLANNING 


Plans for 1960 include erecting evacuation 
signs on all eyacuation routes, assignment 
of industry and transportation for disaster 
responsibilities, and establishment of sur- 
vival officers and survival units. 

Civil defense activities, under the present 
system, costs the county about $10,000 per 
year. 

Apparently this department has been well 
run, and an effort has been made to keeP 
it clear of the control of the Republican 
party machine once Shivell was deposed. 

The County Director Townend and Dep- 
uty Wagner are appointed by the Governor 
on recommendation of the county commis- 
sloners. The administrator and secretary are 
hired by the county commissioners. Thé 
Civil Defense Council and county staff ars 
appointed by the director, 
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A Golden Age Club for Your Community 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr, PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Clayton 
E. Anderson, State director of recreation 
in Oregon, is a good friend of mine who 
used to live in Springfield, Oreg. When 
I saw him recently in Oregon he gave 
Me a pamphlet entitled “A Golden Age 
Club for Your Community, Life More 
Abundant for the Senior Citizen.” 

It was so timely and so well done that 
I cannot resist making it available more 
Widely through insertion in the Appen- 

Under unanimous consent previ- 
dusly granted I am including the text of 
this pamphlet herewith. 

A GOLDEN AGE CLUB FOR Your Communrry— 
More ABUNDANT FoR THE SENIOR 


FORWARD 


A significant challenge and certainly ore 
Of the most worthwhile and satisfying oppor- 
ties for community service is the estab- 
ent of a senior citizens club for your 
unity. 

Because of the basic needs which the 
Golden Age Club program fulfills and be- 
2 of the desire and need for participa- 

‘On, this activity is usually successful from 
tt 7 very beginning. Not only it is popular, 

is one of the easiest programs to establish 
er administer. There are just three basic 

ements required—leadership, a meeting 
Larger and program. Every community can 
the bill on these necessities. 
Ber here are few experiences as rewarding as 
2 ping to form a Golden Age Club and later 
ae ena & meeting and see the results in terms 

human happiness. i 

In this handbook we would propose to 
Point out the way. (Clayton E. Anderson, 

te director of recreation.) 


THE NEED 


4 The age group over 65 years is increasing 
% times as fast as any other age group. 
— © need for providing interesting and 
k Joyable leisure time activities is more of 
Problem for the senior citizens because he 
More spare time due to retirement, may 
1 er have learned to play or may have 
— has reduced income because 
ent, family has wn up, 
Often alone. * E? e 
Pe inactivity and lack of stimulation 
ental sun in all manner of physical, 
imagined social problems either real or 
One of 
loneliness 
big restion—a Golden Age Club—can be a 
tion elp in providing the needed stimula- 
> Activity and good fellowship which 
*ryone needs, 


the greatest problems is that of 


f THE BENEFITS 

woe Golden Age Club is just. wonderful. 

each, have something to look forward to 

Gold week, (Mrs. Vaughn, Willamalane 
50 Sue Age Club.) 

8 woe Citizens Club means a lot to 

age” ie en 10 to 15 years off my 

o 8 e 

Se nior Oitissna ro aca Grants Pass 
‘Establishment of an 


Participation 1s active recreation, which 


valid 
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O. Jones, MD., director, Rehabilitation In- 
stitute of Portland.) 

“Participation in the Golden Age Club 
dispells loneliness, promotes feelings of use- 
fulness, and creates a favorable climate for 
good mental and emotional health of the 
senior citizens.” (John Waterman, M.D., di- 
rector, Mental Health Section Oregon State 
Board of Health.) 

“I know the Golden Age Club program can 
be of real benefit to the individual in terms 
of enjoyable participation and companion- 
ship, but the community also benefits 
greatly. The senior citizen becomes an active 
participating force for community better- 
ment and this interest and participation re- 
sults in a high level of community spirit.” 
(Edward C. Harms, Jr., mayor of Springfield, 
president, League of Oregon Cities.) 

GETTING STARTED 

The local recreation department can or- 
ganize the club, but will need help and par- 
ticipation. The first step is to: 

Call a meeting of interested and influential 
citizens. 

Discuss the problem. 

Decide on a course of action. 

Appoint committees. 

Secure a sponsoring group. 

Sponsoring group 

If there isn’t a local recreation department 
to organize and give the necessary assistance 
and guidance, then you will probably need 
@ sponsor! up. 

This lin Ro SO assist in financing 
and offer volunteer assistance with trans- 
portation, refreshments, ete. The actual 
leadership should be left to the club 
members. 

The sponsoring group will need to publicize 
the meeting, provide transportation, refresh- 
ments, and a meeting place. Once the proj- 
ect is successfully underway the sponsoring 
group should remain in the background and 
participate only as needed. 

Sponsoring groups in other Oregon com- 
munities have been: City or county recrea- 
tion departments, civic or service clubs, 
veterans organizations, lodge groups, YM 
or YWCA’s, church groups. 

The meeting place 

The meeting place needs to be centrally 
located. There is always some place avail- 
able: The community recreation building, 
lodge hall, veterans’ building, union halls, 
Grange hall. 

It is best to have the following: (a) 
Ground-floor location, (b) conventent to 
transportation, (c) kitchen available, (d) 
good lighting, heating, ventilation, (e) rest- 
rooms on same floor as meeting place. 

Meetings 

Most cvlubs meet once a week and the club 
members generally prefer meeting in the 
afternoon or starting at lunch time. Eve- 
ning meetings are not as popular, but now 
and then one should be held to add variety. 

Publicity 

Publicize the organization and meeting in 
every possible way. Use radio, TV, newspa- 
per, church bulletin. Talented members of 
the group might be used on radio or TV. 

The most successful method of building 
interest is through personal contact with 
prospective members. Take the time neces- 
sary to invite those people who are eligible 
and once the club is underway the member- 
ship committee should continually be on the 
lookout for those who haven't heard of the 
Golden Age Club. 

GOLDEN AGE CLUB ORGANIZATION 


Keep the organization as friendly and in- 
formal as possible. Keep business and pro- 
cedure to a minimum, and concentrate on 
fellowship and sociBbility. It may be well 
to run the program for several months on an 
informal basis with a temporary chairman 
selected by the group. 
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Leadership 

Chairman: Elected by the group. It is his 
job to conduct the meetings. He needs to 
be a respected and experienced leader who 
can keep things going on an even keel. 

Other officers: Of course you will want a 
vice president, secretary, and treasurer. 

Program chairman: This is one of the 
most important positions—it is well to have 
the first one appointed and make certain 
this person can do a good job planning, 
recruiting, and conducting the program. 

The terms of office should not be over 1 
year and some clubs prefer a 6-month term, 
Some groups (Grants Pass) leave all busi- 
ness up to the executive committee com- 
posed of officers of the club and just get a 
short report from them on action taken or 
proposed. This eliminates the necessity of 
taking valuable fun meeting time for con- 
ducting business. 

Be sure to avoid partisan politics, denomi- 
national religeous activities, pressure groups, 
or any other matters of a controversial na- 
ture. The purpose of the Golden Age Club 
is fellowship, sociability, and community 
service. 

Finances 


The best plan is to have the club spon- 
sored through the public recreation depart- 
ment. Actually not much of a budget is re- 
quired. The major items are: Rental of hall 
(should be free of charge), refreshments 
(nearby grocery may be happy to supply 
coffee), secreterial supplies, name tags, U.S. 
fiag, songbooks; and postage. 

Expenses can be defrayed by passing a 
collection plate with the usual contribution 
set at 10 cents. Membership fees of 10 to 
50 cents per month can be charged. In- 
ability to pay this fee should not hinder one’s 
membership. A small fee is desirable, and 
any major expenditure should be under- 
written by the sponsoring agency. A large 
buildup of funds should be avoided. Some 
clubs set a maximum limit on the amount of 
money that can be attained. 

Membership 

Membership is open to any interested man 
or woman above the age of 60 in most clubs. 
If @ man or woman qualifies, his spouse is 
also eligible. 

In some groups 50 is the age 
and in a few, membership starts at 65. The 
Willamalane Golden Age Club of Springfield 
set their minimum age at 60 so as not to let 
in a bunch of “half-baked kids.” 

It is especially important to invite the 
handicapped, the residents of homes for the 
aging—and ambulatory patients in nursing 
homes, 

Committees 

Here are some of the committees which 
have been appointed (by the chairman) in 
Oregon clubs: 

Publicity: To tell the Golden Age story to 
press and radio, 

Refreshment: To provide the goodies 
which add to the enjoyment of the meeting. 

Membership: See that every eligible per- 
son in the community is invited to join. 

Program: Develop an interesting and lively 
program for each meeting. Rely on talent 
from the club members. 

Cleanup: So you will continue to get the 
hall rent free. 

Good cheer: Maintain contact with and 
visit sick members. s 

Transportation: Coordinate transportation 
needs with members and sponsoring group. 

The program 

Most of the members of a Golden Age Club 
are interested in the same things and have 
the same abilities to a greater or lesser de- 
gree, as any other age group. 

There is a need for variety which permits 
a wide freedom of choice. There is a need 
to provide useful things to do—a program 
full of creative opportunity. 
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The program at club meetings should be 
conducted by members of the group and as 
far as possible the program presented by 
members. There is generally a world of 
talent in this group—musicians, poets, 
humorists, and singers. It is the program 
chairman's job to uncover and encourage 
the talent, 

During the year special activities should 
be encouraged—such as picnics, tours, com- 
munity sings, concerts and hobby shows. 

Then on days other than the regular 
meeting day, it might be well to have a 
craft session, a card playing day, a day each 
month to visit shut-ins, and perhaps some 
time to work on community service. 

It should all add up to sociability and 
fellowship. z 
ADDITIONAL HELP 

You will find that any of the many suc- 
cessful Golden Age Clubs in the State will 
be more than happy to give you the enthusi- 
astic help you need to get underway. 

A sample Golden Age Club constitution 
and other helpful material may be obtained 
from the following: State Council on Aging, 
Post Office Box 5197, Eugene Oreg.; State 
Director of Recreation, State Parks and 
Recreation Division, Highway Building, 
Salem, Oreg.: Dave Talbot, recreation direc- 
tor, City Hall, Grants Pass, Oreg.; Dorothea 
Lensch, Bureau of Parks and Recreation, 
Portland. Oreg. 


Address of Maj. Gen. A. J. Drexel Biddle 
at Pulaski Foundation Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I including the following address 
delivered by Maj. Gen. A. J. Drexel Bid- 
dle, the adjutant general of Pennsyl- 
vania, at the Pulaski Foundation din- 
ner held Monday evening, March 28, 
1960, at the Hotel Mayflower, Washing- 
ton, D.C. I had the honor of serving as 
toastmaster for that affair and it gives 
me a great deal of personal pleasure to 
have General Biddle's fine address in- 
serted in the Recorp so that it may re- 
ceive the widest possible distribution 
that it indeed should have. 

Aporrss BY Mas. Gen. A. J. DREXEL BIDDLE, 
THE ADIUTANT GENERAL OF» PENNSYLVANIA, 
AT THE PULASKI FOUNDATION DINNER, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C., MARCH 28, 1960 
The privilege of addressing so distin- 

guished a gathering is one of which I am 

humbly proud, 

Out of Poland's past rise the illustrious 
names of her gallant sons and daughters, 
who sacrificed so much on the altar of 
freedom. In a number of cases, treasured 
mementos, and even the birthplaces of some 
of these patriots have been guarded. 

Yet, those in search of the birthplace of 
Gen, Casimir Pulaski, the gallant hero of 
two continents, would find a gloomy, fore- 
taken, even pathetic spectacle. 

In the little town of Warka—not far from 
Poznan—the museum and other buildings at 
the site of the birthplace of this stalwart in 
the fights for Poland's and subsequently for 
our freedom are going to rack and ruin. 
They are in sad need of repairs. 
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I believe most of us are aware that, when 
General Pulaski came to these shores, and 
offered his services, he was given the rank of 
general by the Continental Congress, but no 
money to equip his cavalry corps. He con- 
sequently devoted some $50,000 of his own 
funds toward outfitting his command. 

It is, therefore, with enthusiasm that I 
greet the proposal that the people of the 
United States express their appreciation of 
General Pulaski's contribution of life and 
fortune in our cause, by erecting a useful 
memorial at his birthplace in Poland. The 
proposal is a worthy one, for it envisages 
the establishment of a combined medical, 
educational, and civic center, and a home for 
the aged and an orphanage in Warka, 

A memorial consisting of these things, 
that are so sorely needed by the war-weary, 
but valiant Polish people would, indeed, be 
a fitting way to render tribute to their in- 
domitable spirit, as well as to express our 
thanks to them for Pulaski’s valued aid to 
us, in time of neeed. 5 

These are tangible things that would serve 
as a significant and effective reminder of our 
continuing interest in them, and in their 
welfare. 

And remote from the West, as they are, 


they urgently need to be reminded of our - 


faith in their spirit and fortitude in their 
dedication to the things that ennoble human 
life. 

This is the kind of encouragement re- 
quired to help them survive their present 
ordeal. 

The ideals, for which they fought so cou- 
rageously are anathema to any who would 
venture to repress what is finest in the Polish 
people, and to subvert the Polish nation to 
their own purposes. 

In light of the grim hardships they have 
sustained, it would be understandable, if 
Pollsh hearts were gripped with despair. 

Yet, it is part of the noble heritage of man- 
kind, that the human spirit can conquer over 
almost insuperable odds, and that the human 
yearnings for freedom can never be com- 
pletely extinguished. 

The history of Poland offers excellent tes- 
timony to this truth. 

In modern history no other great nation 
has been so torn and rendered, by warlike 
neighbors, nor has any been subjected to so 
many alien conquerors. 

From these experiences the Polish people 
have derived a deep and passionate love of 
freedom. They realize, as few peoples do, 
that freedom is not something that is ours 
by luck or circumstances, or by some magic 
gift of fate. It is a prize dearly won and 
vigorously defended by generations of brave 
men. 

Spiritually and. culturally, Poland is a 
western window looking east. 

In large degree, it is to the valiant role 
of the Polish mothers, as well as of the 
wholesome influence of the church, that 
the spirit and devotion to a free Poland is 
attributable. 

For, as in the days of Poland's partition 
of more than 150 years under the Austrians, 
Germans, and Russians, the mothers of our 
time teach their children, as they say th 
prayers in the evening at their mothers“ 
knees, the word of God, the spirit of the 
family, the love of country, the respect for 
Polish traditions—and thus instil in them 
that sense of indomitable Polish nationhood, 

All, and there have been many, who have 
tried to crush that spirit, have failed. 

As Ambassador to Poland several years 
prior to the outbreak of war, and during the 
war in Poland, and later to the Polish Gov- 
ernment established first, in France and sub- 
sequently in London, I shared the pride of 
both Americans and Poles in the achieve- 
ments of the free Poles, who refused to give 
up the fight. 

My continued assignment at the side of 
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the Polish Government; when it moved its 
seat from Poland to France, and later to 
London, was in the nature of a salute by the 
United States to the Polish people in occu- 
pied Poland—people who had thus been de- 
prived of the ability to act on their own 
behalf. It was, in effect, an indication to 
them that we considered their cause not 
a lost one, but one in abeyance. 

At the close of the Polish-German con- 
flict, many thousands of Poles found their 
way to France to reconstitute the Polish 
Army, and to carry on the fight from there. 

When France was defeated in the battle of 
1940, again thousands of these Poles re- 
assembled in England, Polish divisions dis- 
tinguished themselves in the fighting in 
World War U in various parts of the world. 
Polish airborne and armored units were in 
action in Europe. Polish pilots achieved an 
outstanding record in the RAF, as did Polish 
naval units at sea. 

The battle cry of those fighting Poles was 
the motto of the Polish uprising of 1830, 
“For your freedom and ours.” This motto is 
particularly meaningful to us Americans. 
We realize full well that, if freedom is at- 
tacked anywhere, it is threatened every- 
where. This has never been truer than 
today, nor so clearly understood by the 
American people. 

The strength of America, as a hope for the 
free world, lies not only in our having & 
convincing unchallengeable military capa- 
bility, and the will to use it, if need be, but 
in our devotion to freedom, in our respect 
for the inherent dignity of man, and our 
belief in the right of every man to worship 
God freely, to work out his own destiny in 
his own way, so long as he does not infringe 
upon the rights of his neighbors. 

It would seem appropriate at this point, 
I believe, if we were to let our thoughts 
revert for a moment to that dauntless Pole. 
whose memory is revered both by the Polish 
and by the American people. 

General Pulaski's life ended in a blaze of 
glory before he could fulfill his vast potential, 
but he left behind him a legacy of honor 
and courage that will never fall to be & 
source of inspiration to the two great nations 
he served so well. 

If one were to search the annals of his- 
tory for a hero who combined nobility of 
character, rare personal courage, and a true, 
profound love of freedom, one could not fall 
to consider Casimir Pulaski, fighter for free- 
dom on two continents, a commander in 
chief of Polish patriot forces, and a general 
Officer in the services of the United States— 
all before completing his 32d year of life. 
What makes his life particularly noteworthy 
is that he fought against what was hopeless 
odds, and never saw his cause triumphant. 
Yet, he fought willingly, uncompromisingly, 
and unflinchingly. 

In 1768 he joined with his father and 
brothers in forming the Confederation of 
Bar, to drive the Russians from Poland, and 
to restore to Poland her independence. Al- 
though he was only 20 years old, he threw 
himself with all the ardor at his command. 
into the struggle against the potentially 
overwhelming power of Russia, and of the 
forces of the Polish King they controlled. 

In the years of warfare that ensued, he 
became a national hero, and a world famous 
soldier. 

By the time he was 21 he had defeated the 
Russians in several battles, and at 24 his 
name was famous throughout Europe. 

I may add that a technique that has im- 
portantly, indeed, significantly figured, as 4 
part of Russian foreign policy and strategy: 
since the time of Peter the Great, has been 
the employment of an ideology for the pro- 
motion of power politics. r 

To return to Pulaski's career, when he 
heard the electrifying news from America of 
the Declaration of Independence, and of the 
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sale for liberty that was being waged on 
5 © other side of the Atlantic, he saw an 
e in the New World to contribute 
ay ard the cause of freedom, that was de- 
ed him in the Old. 
ee again the struggle seemed one 
the nst hopeless odds—in the early days of 
re Revolutionary War—but his fearless and 
He turous spirit rose to the challenge. 
his © devoted to the cause of the Americans 
4 d d dubted skill and military capability, 
. unquenchable love for freedom 
moa 1777 until his death on October 11, 
+ he achieved an outstanding record of 
ure valor, 
Perhaps a brayer man than Pulaski never 
a sword” is the way one authority de- 
pacar him. His dash and daring, his un- 
aleled horsemanship and swordsmanship, 
the Propensity to charge into the thick of 
s attle at the crucial moment, made him 
Jus remost cavalryman in America, and 
J earned for him the title of the father 
erican cavalry”, 
shot ally, at the Battle of Savannah, he was 
aa from the saddle by a blast of grape shot, 
shi ed at sea aboard an American war- 
P. It is perhaps fitting that his grave 
high be the broad Atlantic, which was his 
Way between the countries he served 50 
tought e He had achieved the death he 
ee e ee 
est mean of Macaulay's 
Mmmorta] passage: a 7 


"And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds 
For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his Gods.” 


nary? Pulaski's devoted service he also estab- 

frien ace tradition of Polish and American 

ent d P, which has existed to the pres- 

and 8 and, which has been strengthened 

effects Vigorated in each generation by the 

Polia ve contributions of Americans of 
h descent 


e, it would be a worthy and fitting 
thas to establish at Warka a memorial 
P Would render useful service to the 
It people. 

W serve to express our thanks to 
render Si the services Pulaski so gallantly 
Would thun in our time of need—and it 

us enable us to honor the memory 
that 5 Pole who gave true meaning to 
Our Freedoms Polish motto: “For Yours and 


Some Considerations Affecting the Sugar 
Quota System 
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. STRATTON. Mr. S 
ey : Speaker, recent 
ieee in Cuba, and especially the viru- 
Progrent!-American campaign now in 
for ess down there, have dramatically 
Sugar National attention on the U.S. 
d Act, legislation which in part un- 
to = ee financial subsidy 
U. use the President of the 
tain States has recently requested cer- 
ber €ndments in this act, each Mem- 
of the 
neral, 
bring to 
& thoughtful 
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hamton Press of March 26. The edito- 


rial follows: 
WRONGFUL SUGAR QUOTA SYSTEM 

Burning of sugarcane fields by opponents 
of the Castro regime raises the question 
whether Cuba will be capable of supplying 
the 3 million tons of sugar the United 
States buys at a $150 million premium above 
world prices each year. 

Inasmuch as U.S, consumers should be 
protected in their supply and from gouging 
prices that would result from a shortage, 
the case is bolstered for giving the President 
discretionary power to deal with the Cuban 
quota. It is not a matter of economic re- 
prisal that U.S. consumers should be secure 
in their normal sugar supplies. 

Beyond the question of assuring U.S. sugar 
supplies is the ever-lingering doubt that the 
United States should be subsidizing a regime 
that appears to be yielding an area strategic 
to the United States over to Communist 
infiltration, or worse, to use as a base for 
anti-U.S. propagations and activities. 

The sugar quota system, gouging U.S. 
consumers as it does, should be abandoned 
for its wrongful objectives and departures 
from free enterprise. The purpose is to 
guarantee a market at higher than world 
prices for U.S. sugar beet growers. It is only 
incidental that the system also subsidizes 
the Castro dictatorship. 

Even if the Cuban quota were reduced, the 
United States could contract for adequate 
supplies of sugar from friendly countries 
such as Peru, Mexico, Brazil and possibly 
even the Philippines. World sugar is in 
surplus, not in shortage, and it is wrong that 
U.S. consumers should be forced by their 
Government to pay an excessive price for it. 
Serving farm interests, the Government 
engages in wrongful monopoly and explol- 
tation of fixed consumer need. 

Predatory farm interests have dug in their 
heels, standing against both reasonable 
measures for dealing with Castro and for 
equitable relief for U.S. sugar consumers. 

If the situation should develop to the 
point of a sugar shortage, perhaps anger of 
the public would force Congress to adopt 
measures that it should adopt in normal op- 
position to monopoly, price gouging, and 
exploitation of the many by the few. 


The Case for the Student Loyalty 
Oath 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us who will oppose efforts to remove 
the loyalty oath requirement from the 
provisions of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act believe that the great ma- 
jority of American college and university 
students have no objection to the loy- 
alty oath requirement in the act. 

It is evident that most, and possibly 
all, loyal and patriotic young men and 
women believe that the loyalty oath re- 
quirement is a good thing and should 
be continued. 

One of the best articles which I have 
seen on this subject was prepared re- 
cently by Mr. David Franke, a native 
of Houston, Tex., and an undergradu- 
ate college student. This article, which 
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is entitled “The Case for the Student 
Loyalty Oath,” first appeared in The 
Individualist” and was reprinted and 
distributed on one or more college and 
university campuses, including Harvard 
University. 

Even though the opposition to the 
loyalty oath and anti-Communist affi- 
davit requirements has been vocal and 
well organized, it is encouraging to know 
that these organized efforts of a small 
minority have not been successful in 
brainwashing college students generally. 

Mr. Franke has done an excellent and 
objective job in giving his views on this 
subject. It is encouraging to believe 
that his article reflects the thinking of 
the great majority of loyal young Ameri- 
cans. 

It is with pleasure that I include, with 
his permission, his statement: 

THE CASE ron THE STUDENT LOYALTY OATH 
(By David Franke) 

A major battle has developed over that 
provision of the National Defense Education 
Act which requires students to file a loyalty 
oath and an anti-Communist affidavit. The 
opposition to the oath and affidavit is vocal 
and well coordinated. Its defenders, so far 
as reported in the press, have been scarce. 
The issue, moreover, is considerably con- 
fused by the pretzel logic and ambiguous 
rhetoric of many of those entering the fray. 

What rational position, in the midst of 
such confusion, can be taken by the student 
who believes in limited government and in- 
dividual freedom—and who is eternally sus- 
picious of extensions of governmental 
power? In an attempt to reach such a de- 
cision, let us first look at the facts behind 
the controversy. 

On September 5, 1958, Congress passed the 
National Defense Education Act. Provisions 
were included in this act for $295 million in 
Federal loans to students in higher educa- 
tion, and for a minimum of $36.3 million in 
National Defense Fellowships. Recipients 
were required (1) to file an affidavit stating 
they were not members of, and did not be- 
lieve in or support, “any organization that 
believes in or teaches, the overthrow of the 
US. Government by force or violence or by 
any illegal or unconstitutional methods”; 
and (2) to take the following oath: “I do 
solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will bear 
true faith and allegiance to the United 
States of America and will support and de- 
fend the Constitution and laws of the United 
States against all its enemies, foreign and 
domestic.” Since passage of the act, 12 col- 
leges have withdrawn from the aid program 
because of these requirements, 

In attacking the loyalty clause, some of 
the opponents are careful to use language 
and phrases which appeal to conservatives 
and libertarians. Secretary Arthur S, Flem- 
ming of the U.S, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare asserts that the pro- 
vision “results in unnecessary expenditures 
on the part of the Government,” and the 
affidavit is being classified by many as an 
example of Federal control of education. 
Then there are the various arguments that 
the clause infringes upon freedom of belief 
and conscience. 

Upon close examination, however, all of 
these arguments prove to be either false or 
irrelevant. The increase in Government ex- 
penditures is negligible, and if the Secretary 
is that concerned with economy he has many 
other areas in his Department in which to 
wield the axe. Besides, we have the admis- 
sion of one of his subordinates, Dr. Homer 
Babbidge, that “some [colleges] such as 
Yale and Harvard, can afford to withdraw 
because sufficient funds are available from 
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other sources.” Why offer Federal funds to 
colleges which have no need of them? Is 
this not a much greater waste of money? 

Nor does the complaint that “freedom of 
belief and conscience” are violated stand 
under close scrutiny. The act does not re- 
quire an anti-Communist affidavit of stu- 
dents per se, but only of those seeking fi- 
nancial heip from the Federal Government, 
This is certainly a legitimate claim for the 
Government to make, especially when we 
recall that the National Defense Education 
Act was passed during the panic which fol- 
lowed the alleged launching of the first 
Soviet Sputnik, and the very title of the 
legislation reveals it is a defense measure. 

By what conceivable twist of logic can it 
be held that citizens who are loyal should 
be taxed to help an unloyal student through 
college as a defense measure? Nor does the 
student who js loyal, but ashamed to declare 
his allegiance, have a claim to the taxpayer's 
assistance. It is only the student who is 
proud to declare his loyalty who will readily 
fight for his country when the cold war 
turns hot—and this is the only student who 
has any conceivable claim to assistance from 
bis government. 

The “freedom of belief" argument, more- 
over is based on a false theory of incividual- 
ism which tends to separate freedoms from 
responsibilities, and on a species of relativism 
which admits to no moral standards or ab- 
solutes outside the individual. We are re- 
minded of Prof. Richard Weaver's obser- 
vation that for four centuries every man has 
been * * * his own professor of ethics, and 
the consequence is an anarchy which 
threatens even that minimum consensus of 
value necessary to the political state. 

The true individualist is not this type of 
academic beatnik, who places his egotistical 
notions above the freedom of his fellow man; 
rather he is the man of discrimination, who 
limits government in order to preserve and 
develop his personality, but allows it the 
necessary function of protecting the citi- 
zenry against subversion and aggression. He 
realizes that freedom of belief and con- 
science does not—cannot—include the right 
to destroy the freedom of others. 

4s Leonard B. Read warns, in “Goyern- 
ment—An Ideal Concept,” “It is incorrect to 
think of liberty as synonymous with unre- 
strained action. Liberty does not and can- 
not include any action, regardless of spon- 
sorship, which lessens the liberty of a single 
human being. To argue contrarily is to 
claim that liberty can be composed of lib- 
erty negations, patently absurd.” 

Others have objected to the oath-affidavit 
clause on the basis that it is discriminatory 
in its application, Harvard University an- 
nounced it was withdrawing from the pro- 
gram because the clause “singles out stu- 
dents alone in our population—and among 
students the necdiest—as subjects for spe- 
cial distrust." The National Education 
Association believes such requiroments are 
discriminatory when applied exclusively to 
special groups. And the Washington Star 
adds that the afidavit imposes no obligation 
on the man who can afford to pay his way 
through school. 

What would these critics have Congress 
do? Impose a loyalty oath on the entire 
population, in order to avoid discrimination? 
This certainly would come closer to a witch 
hunt than the present system. The argu- 
ment defies all logic. Discrimination of this 
sort is unavoidable simply because persons 
sre different, have varying occupations, and 
participate in a wide range of activities. 

Students enrolled in the Reserye Officers 
Training Corps have always had to take a 
loyalty oath. Does this discriminate in fayor 
of non-ROTC students? 

Persons who work for the Federal Govern- 
ment must take a loyalty oath. Should all 
citizens be required to take the oath, to 
avoid ferreting out Government employees as 
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subjects for special distrust? The answer is 
obvious. 

The oaths required of ROTC students and 
Government employees are not the only 
precedents in this field. The National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950 included a 
loyalty oath and affidavit identical to the one 
now in the National Defense Education Act. 
To date more than 12,000 applicants have 
signed the affidavit to qualify for graduate 
science fellowships totaling $43,250,000. Yet 
no educator has questioned the propriety or 
necessity of the oath and affidavit in the 
science program. 

The labor reform legislation enacted by 
Congress this summer prohibits any person 
who has been a Communist Party member 
in the previous 5 years from being on the 
staff, except in a clerical capacity, of a labor 
union or of an association of employers 
dealing with any labor organization. 

Two additional arguments levelled at the 
loyalty clause deserve consideration: Secre- 
tary Flemming's contention that since such 
person as Communists “have no scruples 
about signing such an affidavit and taking 
such an oath,” the requirements are useless; 
and the claim that they constitute Federal 
control of education.” 

Tt is obvious that Communists would not 
hesitate to sign a loyalty oath, if it is to their 
advantage. But this is precisely why an oath 
is necessary; many times the only way to 
prosecute a Communist is by means of a 
perjury indictment. Consider the famous 
case of Alger Hiss, who was exempt from 
prosecution under the existing laws, but was 
jailed for perjury when he lied under oath 
to a congressional committee. 

Likewise, in 1949 Fulton Lewis, Jr., dis- 
closed that Hans Freistadt, a graduate physics 
student at the University of North Carolina 
and an avowed Communist, was receiving a 
$1,600 fellowship from the Atomic Energy 
Commission. The AEC had an FBI report 
on the student, but was unable to revoke the 
funds because loyalty oaths were not re- 
quired of fellowship recipients, Further con- 
gressional investigation revealed that another 
Communist was receiving a $2,000 grant from 
the Government. 

Senator Kart E. Munor, Republican, of 
South Dakota, neatly summarized the need 
for a student loyalty oath when he declared 
that “such an oath provides the Government 
with the right to withdraw the funds and to 
suspend the scholarship and perhaps capture 
what has been spent, if indeed a Communist 
agent takes advantage of these funds, be- 
cause it becomes an abrogation of contract, 
he has perjured himself and is in violation 
of the law.” 

But does the student oath and affidavit 
conetitute Federal control of education”? 
Yes, it does, in a way which is unavoidable 
whenever the Federal Government provides 
subsidies. 

Congress, if it is to avoid reckless squan- 
dering of the taxpayer’s money, must specify 
both the qualifications of the recipients of 
its grants, and the general regulations gov- 
erning the particular subsidy. In the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, therefore, 
Congress allots money for specific purposes 
(strengthening of science, mathematics and 
foreign language instruction), places restric- 
tions upon its loan recipients (need and 
capability), and allows for “such other pro- 
visions as may be necessary to protect the 
financial interests of the United States.” 

If the loyalty oath constitutes Federal con- 
trol of education, so do these stipulations; 
yet they were welcomed by many of the 
same people who are opposing the oath. 
What justification have they for accepting 
all the controls which inevitably follow the 
largesse—except the one demanding loyalty? 
It is only fair to demand consistency, and 
to remind those who are seriously concerned 
that the surest way of against Fed- 
eral control is to remove the subsidy. 
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Editorial in the Catholic Transcript on the 
Imprisonment of Bishop Walsh 
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HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
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Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
whole free world is ablaze with indigna- 
tion over the imprisonment of Bishop 
James E. Walsh, of the Maryknoll 
Fathers, by the rulers of Communist 
China. 

No more eloquent statement of the 
issues involved has been made than that 
in an editorial published in the current 
issue of the Catholic Transcript, which 
is published in Hartford, Conn., and has 
a wide readership in the archdiocese of 
Hartford, the Diocese of Norwich, and 
the Diocese of Bridgeport. 

Under unanimous consent, I bring to 
the attention of my colleagues in the 
House this editorial from the March 24 
issue of the Catholic Transcript: 

THE Cross OF CHRIST For BISHOP WALSH 


To us in the free world, the Church of 
Silence is like an abyss wrapped in darkness- 
We know it is there, but usually can see noth- 
ing of it, and so come to think of it as empty 
or under paralysis. But periodically a shaft 
of light plays over the abyss, picking out and 
enabling us to see momentarily now one bit 
of the unknown land, now another. Though 
brief and fragmentary, these glimpses aré 
enough to show us that the impression of 
emptiness, immobility is false. For we per- 
ceive that, in the darkness, in the silence, 
people are suffering for Christ, enduring for 
Christ, sharing a portion of His Passion, 
draining the bitter cup which was pressed to 
His lips. 

In the last few days, for example, we have 
all heard of the fate of Bishop James E. 
Walsh, of Maryknoll, For several years it was 
known of him only that he was somewhere 
in Communist China, but whether living or 
dead, whether at liberty or in some vermin- 
ous hole, no one could tell. Now the Red 
news agency informs us that he still lives, 
but has, in his 70th year, been sentenced to 
20 years in prison. Spotlighted for a mo- 
ment, the bishop again disappears. 

Unquestionably he expected what has now 
come about. More than 40 years have pa 
since he first went to China. He has been 
In the midst of all the changes which the 
country has experienced in that interval. He 
contributed signally to the remarkable 
growth of Christian missions there. He kneW 
at first hand the shudder of apprehension 
which ran through China when the Japanese 
began hacking away at it in the 1930's, saw 
the ecattering of the missions during World 
War I, their brief revival thereafter, and then 
the spread of the Communist blight. 

He chose to return to China in 1948, and. 
ever since, has firmly declined every sugges- 
tion that he depart. Four years ago he said 
that he intended to remain, to give by his 
presence what help he could to the Chinese 
priests, who could not leave. “I don’t wish 
to do anything to separate myself from them 
of my own volition * * +, Internment 
death are simply the normal risks that are 
inherent in our state of life, a small price to 
Pay for carrying out our duty, in our par- 
ticular caes a privilege because it would as- 
sociate us a little more intimately in the cross 
of Christ.” 

These words lack the passion, the flaming 
eloquence of Ignatius of Antioch as the latter 
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went forward to martydom at the end of the 
first century. But in their quiet way, so 
characteristic of Bishop Walsh, they breathe 
the same spirit as animated Ignatius and 
Many another martyr in many another age. 
Suffering and death are no more than the 
normal risks inherent in the vocation of wit- 
ness to Christ. They are the very cross of 
Christ here and now, as it comes to a par- 
ticipant in His priesthood. And, as was the 
ease on Calvary, the defeat will issue in vic- 
tory; the tree of death will bear fruit, an in- 
credible abundance of fruit over and over 
and over again. 

We are, of course, stirred to the depths of 
our souls by such Christian heroism and such 
dramatic evidence that, in our day, the war- 
fare and wonder of Good Friday continue 
Unchanged. But, while we rejoice in the 
Priestly fortitude of Bishop Walsh and what 
it augurs for the future of the Church of 
Christ, we must not forget that all is not yet 
Over for him. He needs, and has a right to, 
Our prayers, that he may endure what re- 
Mains of his ordeal without faltering. 


The Problem of Medical Costs After Age 
65—A Thoughtful Discussion by the 
Amsterdam (N.Y.) Evening Recorder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, judg- 
ing from the mail which many of us in 
the House have been receiving lately, 
there is deep concern on the part of 
Many, many people in this country about 
the pressing problem of meeting medi- 
Cal costs for persons over the age of 65— 
persons who become more prone to ill- 
nesses at the very time of their lives 
When their own earning power is at a 
minimum, 

Whatever may be the best legislative 
approach to deal with their problem, I 
believe we will all agree that the problem 
itself is a serious one. In that connec- 
tion, I wish to bring to the attention of 
Members of the House, a very able dis- 
Cussion of the impact of this situation 
Which appeared recently in an editorial 
in the Amsterdam (N. L.) Evening Re- 
Corder, of March 17. The editorial 


follows: 
MEDICAL COSTS AFTER 65 

It may be true, as has been charged, that 

approaching political campaign is re- 

Sponsible for some of the interest in pro- 

Posals to make it easier for those over 65 

to pay medical bills. But there is more to it 
u that. 

The Senate Subcommittee on Problems of 

e Aging reports that 80 percent of the 
16 million Americans now over 65 have an 
annual income of less than $2,000, while 60 
Percent of them get less than $1,000. That 
does not leave much for medical bills which 
tend to rise in the later years of life. 

Nor are the members of the subcommittee 
the only ones concerned with this serious 
Problem. A bill has been introduced in the 
House to help make it possible for our elder 
tizens to make both ends meet. Here in 

ew York State, Governor Rockefeller has 
Urged the legislature to make all group in- 
surance convertible to individual coverage 
for retired citizens. He also has proposed 
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improved State care, especially for the men- 
tally ill. 

While the extension of social security, 
as proposed in Congress, would provide the 
widest coverage, it might be less than ade- 
quate unless supplemented by other insur- 
ance or pensions. It does, however, make 
sense, to encourage the individual's incen- 
tive to provide for himself. 

One way or another, some means must be 
found to help those over 65 to help them- 
selves. Meanwhile, it might be wise to 
adopt plans along the lines suggested in 
Washington and in Albany. Either plan 
would be more economical and certainly 
much more dignified than care in public 
institutions or government handouts. 


Brotherhood 52 Weeks a Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the March 24 edi- 
tion of the Independent Press pays a 
well deserved tribute to the New Jersey 
region of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews and to its well 
known director, Howard J. Devaney. I 
might mention that I know Howard De- 
vaney personally, and that the activities 
outlined here are only one more example 
of his outstanding and dedicated work 
in civic affairs. 

The editorial follows: 

BROTHERHOOD 52 WEEKS A YEAR 

Any successful organization depends on 
active citizen support, effective programing 
and able professional leadership. The New 
Jersey region of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews has all three of those 
important ingredients plus some added ele- 
ments that make it so successful. And a 
good portion of the credit goes to the pro- 
fessional leadership of our neighbor, Glen 
Ridge resident Howard J. Devaney, the Re- 
gional Director. 

Each year the New Jersey region has a 
number of institutes on human relations 
in cooperation with many police depart- 
ments throughout the State. A highlight 
of this year's activity is the 6-session course 
now underway in cooperation with the As- 
bury Park police department. This Institute 
on Community Relations has 79 police 
officers with one session devoted to “The 
Policeman's Role in Labor-Management Re- 
lations” and another on “Police-Press Re- 
lations.” PARTE 

Devaney has good background for ome 
phasis on police-community relations. For 


8 years he was president of the New Jersey 


Police Benevolent Association and was also 
first vice president of the National Confer- 
ence of Police Associations. His past train- 
ing and current experience have placed him 
in demand for speaking engagements and 
professional consultation. 

The National Conference of Christians and 
Jews activity list, although sprinkled with 
police programs, does aim to help everyone 
understand the other person. Youth pro- 
grams are expanding. One week each sum- 
mer the regional office sponsors a Brother- 
hood Camp. Last summer the camp held 
in conjunction with the New York region 
was so successful that this year’s, to be held 
at Stokes State Forest, will have an enroll- 
ment of young people from the entire east- 
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ern seaboard with seven NCCJ offices cooper- 
ating. In addition, the national conference 
helps sponsor 1-day youth institutes; an 
example is the Elizabeth Youth Good Neigh- 
bor Council's to be held at Rutgers Univer- 
sity School of Education on April 23. 

Teacher training continues as long as 
teachers actively teach. The national con- 
ference recognizes this fact and sponsors 
workshops through which teachers can con- 
tinue their professional training. This 
spring teachers in the Somerville area are 
meeting every week for a workshop in human 
relations, jointly sponsored by Trenton State 
College and the national conference. In 
addition, the 1-week and 3-week summer 
workshops at Rutgers University draw large 
numbers of teachers. 

The national conference tries to keep 
abreast of new ideas in programing. De- 
vaney has just returned from a 2-day annual 
meeting of Girl Scout professional workers 
from New Jersey and New York at West 
Point. There he served as coordinator of a 
program which involved top business per- 
sonnel for the purpose of evaluating atti- 
tudes of professional workers. 

The New Jersey region aims to make 
brotherhood more than just a week a year 
theme. With Howard J. Devaney as direc- 
tor, the region is developing important lay 
support and conducting worthwhile, mean- 
ingful programs. These three factors blend 
together to advance brotherhood. Congrat- 
ulations to the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews are very much in order. 


New President of Greater Wilkes-Barre 
Junior Chamber of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Record of Friday, 
March 25, 1960: 

JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE CHIEF 


We salute a young man of devoted leader- 
ship—Albert G. Albert of Loomis Street— 
who became the 23d president of the Greater 
Wilkes-Barre Junior Chamber of Commerce 
on Wednesday night. Mr. Albert joined the 
Greater Wilkes-Barre Jaycees in May of 1958 
and within a year became a member of the 
board. He continued his climb. 

He has headed numerous projects for the 
group and recently initiated a program to 
have Jaycee representation on all 18 com- 
mittees of the Greater Wilkes-Barre Chamber 
of Commerce, a program designed to pro- 
mote the community-mindedness of the fu- 
ture leaders of the valley. 

Mr, Albert has a record of outstanding 
achievements not only in the Jaycees but 
also in many civic and religious organiza- 
tions in this area. A young man of 29, 
he is genera] manager of Bloomsburg Metal 
Co, in Wilkes-Barrer. 

Among his affiliations are the Kassab-Jo- 
seph Post, CWV 1487, secretary; YMCA 
Toastmasters Club; CYC membership com- 
mittee; BPO Elks, 109; and we can add 
participation in the Camp Acahela drive 
and on the United Fund committee. 

Mr. Albert's accomplishments symbolize 
the creative and energetic type of young 
men throughout our country who actively 
promote the Jaycee movement. His out- 
standing record indicates an even more 
progressive year ahead for the Greater 
„ Jaycees. He has our best 

es. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1960 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
as many of my colleagues realize, there 
are two principal facets to the predica- 
ment in which our country finds itself 
today in regard to gold. The first is the 
alarming decrease in the gold bullion 
stock of the United States caused by ad- 
verse trade balances which have been 
payable either in gold at $35 per fine 
ounce or in dollars, which under present 
policy may be invested in this country 
but later redeemed in gold upon demand. 
When we note that our gold bullion on 
hand has gone down from $40 billion at 
the end of World War II to about $19 
billion now, it gives us pause. When we 
discover, however, that the foreign dol- 
lar credits of which I spoke come to 
about $16 billion for which gold could 
be demanded at $35 per fine ounce, the 
only possible reaction is one of shock, 
for we see that there would be only $3 
billion worth of our gold bullion left in 
our hands if foreign countries were to 
reduce all of their present dollar credits 
to gold. Now I do not expect such a 
run on our bank, so to speak, but what 
I say highlights the seriousness of the 
situation. 

The other facet is the plight of our 
gold mining industry which is rapidly 
going out of business because the price 
of gold has not risen above $35 per fine 
ounce since 1934. 

Bills introduced in Congress in recent 
years to raise the price of gold from $35 
to $70 per fine ounce or to subsidize its 
production or to allow its sale on a free 
world market have gotten absolutely 
nowhere, in the face of opposition from 
the U.S. Treasury. The Treasury has in- 
sisted that any such move would upset 
the presently stabilized basis for settling 
trade balances throughout the free 
world, cause inflation by increasing the 
base for credit expansion, and bring 
about worldwide repercussions. Accord- 
ingly gold bills introduced last year by 
some of my colleagues and myself to 
help our gold miners are hopelessly 
bogged down in committee. This situa- 
tion prompted me a month ago to seek 
a formula which would relieve the de- 
pressed condition of the gold mining in- 
dustry without changing the Treasury's 
price. This led to the idea of a bill to 
stop the Treasury from selling gold for 
use in the arts and industries, and let- 
ting our gold producers sell their gold 
on a free market basis direct to anyone 
licensed by the Treasury to purchase 
gold for artistic or industrial purposes 
or for resale for such purposes, 

In preparing to have this idea drafted 
in bill form, a study of existing regula- 
tions disclosed that placer gold miners 
may now sell unretorted, or otherwise 
unprocessed placer gold, directly to man- 
ufacturing jewelers, industrial users, or 
anyone in the United States without re- 
striction. However, there does not seem 
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to be much of a market for placer gold in 
its natural state, even though the Treas- 
ury does not stock such gold in the form 
of nuggets and gold dust and is there- 
fore not competing with placer gold 
miners in the sale of such gold. On the 
other hand, persons offering processed 
gold for sale may sell only to licensed 
dealers; refiners, or industrial users at 
any price which the market will afford 
or, in the alternative, to the U.S. Treas- 
ury at $35 per fine ounce. Of course, 
in making sales of such processed gold 
to the dealers and industrial users the 
producers are competing with the Treas- 
ury which sells to such users at one- 
fourth of 1 percent over $35 per ounce. 

At first blush it would appear from the 
foregoing that barring the Treasury from 
making further sales of gold bullion to 
industrial users would enable the pro- 
ducers of processed gold to get a much 
better price. Another look, however, 
discloses that the free world price hovers 
close to $35 per fine ounce—as shown by 
the London market which fluctuated 
during the last year between a low of 
$35.0429 and a high of $35.1407. With 
licensed private dealers and refiners and 
industrial users allowed to purchase 
gold on the free world market, the gold 
miner would gain little by the discon- 
tinuance of sales by the U.S. Treasury. 
What it all boils down to is the fact that 
the present gold policy of the United 
States in fixing the price of gold at $35 
per fine ounce, and settling our interna- 
tional trade balances on that basis, and 
making sales of gold to foreign central 
banks at that figure has substantially 
stabilized the price of gold throughout 
the free world at close to $35 per fine 
ounce. 

After going around the circle, so to 
speak, I have arrived back where I 
started, which is, in effect, that the only 
perceptible way to get the miners a 
meaningful increase for their gold would 
be to change the law to raise the price 
to $70 per fine ounce or thereabouts, or 
provide a subsidy large enough to ac 
complish the same result. : 

My study on the gold problem has 
brought to light certain significant fig- 
ures for 1958, not as yet published by 
the Treasury, showing that industrial 
uses for gold in the United States now 
exceed domestic production. This will 
aggravate the problem of our decreasing 
stock of gold. The figures for 1958 fol- 
low those for 1957 which I use for 
contrast: 
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Value of gold prodaced in the 
United States $53, 000, 000 | $61, 545, 000 
Scrap rebought by ‘Treasury, ¥ 
27, 716, 220 | 2%, 924, 135 


dealers, and private refiners. 
90, 710,220 | 88, 480. 138 


Total gold receſpts 
Sold for arts and Industrial 
usos: 


By Treasur 
By private refiners and 
deal 


21, 136,850 | 27, 008, 450 


Net shrinkage in gold 
during 1958____ 


—— — eee 
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Thus in the year of 1958—the indus- 
trial need for gold in this country in- 
creased by $144 million over 1957. The 
figures for 1959 are not yet available. 
To conclude this discourse on gold, let 
me express my opinion—held by many 
others—that with gold production going 
down, industrial uses for gold going up, 
the amount cf gold in hand becoming 
disproportionately small as compared to 
our ever increasing volume of outstand- 
ing currency and credit, and our gold 
bullion stock shrinking to where it will 
have reached the vanishing point in a 
very few years, something has got to 
give in the not too distant future. 

I do not know the answer, but suggest 
that all of us had better start thinking 
about it and formulating some appro- 
priate action as soon as possible. 


Health and Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrcorp an excel- 
lent editorial from the W m Post 
today, March 29, 1960, entitled “Health 
and Politics.” 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HEALTH AND Po.irics 


Medical care for the aged is evidently going 
to become an issue in the presidential elec- 
tion campaign. We think that President 
Eisenhower has put his party not only on the 
unpopular side of this issue but also on the 
wrong side of it. No one should have been 
surprised that the three avowed candidates 
for the Democratic presidential nomination 
were unanimous in endorsing the Forand 
bill when they spoke together on Sunday 
at a rally of 10,000 members of the United 
Auto Workers Union. No one should have 
been surprised that they were roundly 
cheered and applauded for their stand. No 
one should have been surprised that the 
President was booed for his opposition to the 
Forand bill. 

The Forand bill, to quote its title, is a bill 
“To amend the Social Security Act and the 
Internal Revenue Code so as to provide in- 
surance against the costs of hospital, nurs- 
ing home, and surgical service for persons 
eligible for old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits.” It would increase social security 
contribution rates of employers and em- 
Ployees by one-fourth of 1 percent each and 
of the self-employed by three-eighths of 1 
percent. It would operate in much the same 
way as private insurance programs now op- 
erate—except that it would provide insur- 
ance for the period of old age when insurance 
is least readily obtainable and most difficult 
to pay for. Eligible persons would recelve 
services from any qualified surgeon or any 
hospital or nursing home which agreed to 
participate and to be paid for services in- 
sured under the plan. The surgeon wo 
be chosen by the patient. 

Why the American Medical Association, like 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
should oppose this sensible form of prepay- 
ment for the inevitable costs of illness in 
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later life is hard to understand—save as a 
Symptom of the kind of occupational obtuse- 
ness which has become a characteristic of 
the AMA on such issues. Why the doctors 
Should call this system of insurance so- 
Clalistic passes all understanding. As Sen- 
ator SYMINGTON observed, “There is nothing 
in it that would affect the American sys- 
tem of free medicine. This plan deals only 
With how medical bills are paid. The doctors, 
the hospitals, the nursing homes, the way 
Medical care is proyided—they are all left 
alone,” 

Why automobile workers—and wage earn- 
ers in every other trade and industry—should 

enthusiastically eager to pay during their 
Productive years for this kind of protection 
in old age should be readily understandable 

anyone in political life. There is no more 
Compelling aspect of social security. 


Byelorussian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, Byelo- 
Tussia is the vast country extending from 
eastern borders of Poland to the 
®Dproaches of Moscow. It is a cold, but 
fertile land, and its inhabitants’ are 
rugged and rustic rural workers. These 
beople, though numbering a bare 10 mil- 
n today, have been living in that coun- 
try from time immemorial. There they 
a simple life and were fairly content 
With their lot, until several centuries ago 
eir country was overrun by the Mos- 
Covites, as the Russians were then called. 
ey were brought, much against their 
under the rule of autocratic Rus- 

n czars. During that time they were 
Neither free nor happy. They were op- 
pressed, and the czarist government did 
ts best to obliterate all traits of na- 
tionalism or national feeling among 
them, but the Byelorussians persisted in 
their opposition. They struggled against 

t regime with all the means at their 
the and successfully maintained 
ir national identity. And, in 1918, 
When the czar’s government was over- 
d ‘Own, they had their chance for free- 
om and independence. 

Byelorussian leaders seized upon this 
opportunity and in March of that year 
proclaimed their independence and es- 

blished the Byelorussian Republic, 

en for about 2 years these unfortu- 
nate but brave souls waged wars on many 
Tonts for the preservation of their in- 
e pendence and for their national exist- 
ried But the forces opposing them 
uS formidable. Even if they could 
ttle their differences with the Poles on 
ei West and others on the south, they 
8 not cope with the aggressive and 
8 nstantly advancing Red army of the 
Plas Union. In 1921 the country was 
verrun by Communist Russian forces 
and it was made part of the Soviet Union. 

US Came to an end the free and inde- 
pendent Byelorussia after a brief and 

©carious existence of about 2 years. 

these struggling and hard-work- 
ing Byelorussians are held down in their 
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homeland by Communist totalitarian re- 
gime and do not enjoy any of the free- 
doms which many of them regard as 
their hard-earned reward, a reward 
which was taken away from them by 
heartless Russian Communists 39 years 
ago. On the observance of the 42d an- 
niversary of Byelorussian Independence 
Day, one can ardently hope that these 
deserving people will once more regain 
their freedom and enjoy it in their 
homeland. 


Resolutions Adopted by and Concurred in 
by the National Association of Postmas- 
ters, Sixth Indiana Congressional Dis- 
trict 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRED WAMPLER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I should like to bring before the 
House the following series of resolutions 
adopted unanimously by the postmasters 
of the Sixth Indiana Congressional Dis- 
trict of the National Association of Post- 
masters. 

It is the very reasonable and far- 
sighted wish of the postmasters of the 
Sixth Indiana Congressional District, 
which I have the distinct privilege to 
represent, that these resolutions shall 
serve as guidelines for the House and 
Senate Committees on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

The resolutions are designed to ex- 
press what I believe to be fair and equi- 
table goals and I commend them to the 
attention of the respective committees. 

A copy of the resolution adopted by and 
concurred in by the National Association of 
Postmasters of the Sixth Indiana Congres- 
sional District. This meeting was held in 
the American Legion hall in the city of 
Crawfordsville, Ind., on February 17, 1960. 
The resolutions were adopted unanimously. 


“Be it resolved, That section 211 of Public 
Law 85-426, 85th Congress, H.R. 5836, dated 
May 27, 1958, which is titled “Determination 
of Class of Post Office and Compensation of 
Postmasters and Certain Employees,” be 
rescinded and that 100 percent of gross re- 
ceipts be used as the determining part of 
gross receipts in the counting of such 
receipts toward the compensation of post- 
masters and certain other employees, whose 
salaries are predicated to some extent upon 
the gross receipts of the post office in which 
they work. We feel that this section of this 
law is aimed directly at postmasters and as 
such, works an extra hardship upon this class 
of employees. For this reason, we think that 
it should be repealed. 

“Be it resolved, That the 2½ percent of 
salary, which was given to postal workers on 
a temporary basis, be made permanent at 
this session of Congress. This salary raise 
of 2½ percent will expire during this term 
of the Congress. We honestly believe that 
the postal workers of this country are en- 
titled to this 214 percent salary raise on a 
permanent basis rather than upon a tempo- 
rary basis. 

“Be it further resolved, That an additional 
10 percent raise in salary rates should be 
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made effective at once to compensate for the 
rise in living costs and to keep all postal 
employees and other Government workers 
on a comparable basis with the employees of 
private industry. 

“Be it resolved, That Congress made ayail- 
able sufficient funds that a 40-hour workweek 
for postmasters may become a reality rather 
than a vision. If this idea can be accom- 
plished without legislation, it is our sincere 
hope that the 40-hour workweek may be put 
into practice immediately, however, if legis- 
lation is necessary to accomplish this end 
we ask that the Congress move immediately 
to this end in the hope that a 40-hour work- 
week for postmasters may become a reality 
immediately.” 


Why We Must Abolish the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, at the time the Congress pre- 
sumably unified the Armed Forces to 
get rid of duplication it achieved some- 
thing else. It got triplication and 
quadruplication instead of unification. 

Our colleague from Connecticut—Rep- 
resentative Frank KOWALSKI, a retired 
U.S. Army colonel with 33 years of con- 
tinuous service as infantry commander, 
battalion and regimental commander, 
Chief of Training, G-3, European thea- 
ter, and later Deputy Military Governor 
of Japan under General MacArthur, 
first commandant of the Army Com- 
mand Management School until his re- 
tirement in 1958—has written a excel- 
lent statement of the case for true uni- 
fication. I have found both junior and 
senior officers of the Armed Forces, as 
well as numerous enlisted men, firmly 
convinced that only a complete unifica- 
tion will be adequate to meet the needs 
of the American people for a unified de- 
fense force. The next President, what- 
ever his name, will certainly want to 
reexamine the organization of the De- 
partment of Defense. 

I believe that Congressman KOWALSKI 
has made a brilliant contribution to this 
reexamination, not only in his bill, H.R. 
9874, but in an article appearing in the 
April 1960 issue of True, written in co- 
operation with Martin L Gross, which I 
commend to the attention of the Mem- 
bers. He writes: 

WasHincTon, D.C—If war should erupt 
tomorrow, the Army's crack airborne diyi- 
sions at Fort Bragg, N.C., and Fort Campbell, 
Ky., are poised and ready for combat any- 
whore in the world on 2-hour notice. There 
is only one drawback; they don't have 
enough planes. 

Repeated Army requests to the Air Force 
to equip these units with transport planes 
have been turned down, as have their pleas 
to at least earmark specific planes for emer- 
gency call, According to testimony before 
the House Appropriations Subcommittee, 
the planes available now could airlift only 
one of the three strategic divisions. 

To the Army, the additional planes would 
mean the difference between a crippled out- 


fit and a fully integrated fighting force; the 
Alr Force, however, sees the Army request as 
an attempt to usurp their hard-won status 
as an independent service. This Army-Alr 
Force battle is, at present a stalemate. 

This type of pettiness between the armed 
services has contaminated almost every as- 
pect of our defense structure, from budget 


valry, inefficiency, and duplication that is 
uselessly devouring a huge chunk of our $41 
billion defense budget, and could eventually 
destroy us. 

In the Mediterranean area, which I visited 
last summer, the Navy has built two air 
bases of its own—Rota Naval Air Base in 
Spain and Port Lyautey in Morocco—while 
several Air Force bases in the sector, equipped 
to handle the same planes, are often half 
used. In fact, one giant base in Morocco is 
completely deserted. 

Not long ago, the Air Force initiated a 
frantic and expensive campaign to recruit 
and train fighter pilots for air defense, while 
at the same time the Navy and marines were 
discharging some of their trained pilots as 
part of a reduction in force. 

The waste, in men and money, is often 
patently ridiculous. At the Middletown air 
materiel area, the Alir Force had accumu- 
lated 88,400,000 of excess helicopter parts, 
which they planned to sell off as surplus at 
a fraction of the original cost. Meanwhile, 
the Army was placing new orders for the 
same parts, with the same manufacturer, for 
the same model helicopter. Only the fortu- 
nate interference of the General Accounting 
Office helped salvage part of this amazing 
flasco, 


In the missile field, after wasting half a 
billion dollars and perhaps a year's time by 
producing duplicate IRBM's—the Air Force 
Thor and Army Jupiter—we have now learned 
that, desipte the well-meaning last minute 
intervention by the Defense Department, not 
even the rocket engines are interchangeable. 
During the development of the rockets, 
according to congressional reports I have 
secured, both the Air Force and Army hoard- 
ed scientific information from each other 
almost as scrupulously as from the Soviets. 
When the Defense Department ordered the 
rocket engines made by the same contrac- 
tor (the Rocketdyne Division of North Amer- 
ican Aviation) the two services jealously in- 
sisted on making individual minor design 
changes. The contractor was simulta- 
neously—and expensively—making two dif- 
ferent rocket engines for the Government 
for the same job. 

Neither are the men interchangeable. Now 
that operational control of the Jupiter has 
been shifted to the Air Force, trained Army 
missile artillerymen at Huntsville, expert in 
Jupiter firings, have been replaced simply 
because they wear the Army’s olive green in- 
stead of the Alr Force's blue. 

And, to take an even more ridiculous 
example, the Air Force is now claiming that 
Air Force personnel should be stationed 
aboard the Navy's new ballistic-missile sub- 
marines in order to shoot off the Polaris 
missile. “Anything that flies belongs in the 
Alr Force” seems to be their theory. 

Another scene of the interservice battle 
is Fort Hamilton, an Army base in Brooklyn, 
where duplication is costing the taxpayers a 
cool $10 million a yeat. Four hundred 
soldiers, 50 officers, and 400 civilians operate 
the fort for the sole purpose of processing 
Army men coming in and leaving the country 
by air—a job which was already being done 
efficiently for the other services at McGuire 
3 in nearby New Jersey. 

to paying for the useless 
Hamilton, the Government is also forced to 
maintain a special Military Air Transport 
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lounge at Idlewild ($18,000 a year) for these 
men, bus service from Hamilton to the alr- 
port, and a duplicate force of 23 airmen at 
Idlewild to reprocess this separate Army 
shipment. 

The Army's arguments for this $10 million 
pork barrel are transparently thin—the lack 
of sufficient transient space at McGuire 
(even though Fort Dix is next door) and the 
statement that Air Force doctors do not re- 
quire medical exams prior to takeoff, while 
the Army does. Even a former command- 


ing officer of Hamilton recently told me that: 


he considered the fort to be a complete waste 
of money and manpower. 

During the last 5 years, the three services 
have avariciously fought each other for the 
lion's share of almost $200 billion spent in 
defense funds—each firmly convinced that 
the Nation would be completely secure if 
only their individual projects could be ac- 
complished. 

The combined result of their efforts is easy 
to state, but difficult to swallow: (1) an ill- 
equipped miniature Army of 14 divisions; (2) 
a Navy—whose only modern weapons are a 
few nuclear-powered submarines—weighted 
down with the outmoded concept of surface 
ships and outnumbered 4 to 1 by the Soviet 
sub fleet; and (3) an Air Force of relatively 
slow SAC bombers yulnerable to fighter plane 
and antiaircraft attack, and 40 exposed SAC 
bases lacking even a system for keeping 
bombers in the air around-the-clock, 

Our meager supply of ICBM missiles (three 
at this writing) are stretched skyward at 
Vandenburg Air Force Base in California un- 
able to fire without a 15-minute leadtime 
and yulnerable to a nuclear hit even a hun- 
dred miles away. Hard“ (concrete-em- 
placed, underground stored) solid-fuel 
ICBM’s are still years away, even though we 


- have already sunk billions into the missile 


$ The answer to the riddle of how to extri- 
cate the world's leading power from so mis- 
managed a defense picture—an answer that 
unfortunately has vociferously been blocked 
by certain nearsighted admirals, generals, 
powerful lobbyists for retired officer groups, 
administration leaders, and even some Con- 
gressmen—is the complete unification of our 
three services into one U.S. Armed Forces, 
with one job and one uniform. 

I have recently introduced a House bill, 
H.R. 9874, that will eliminate the three sery- 
ices and reorganize the new Armed Forces 
along the lines of “function” instead of the 
outmoded concepts of land, sea and air, 
which have become ridiculous in an era of 
missile-launching submarines and paratroop 
infantry. 

In dollars and cents, I believe full unifica- 
tion could mean a saving of $7 billion a 
year—a straight 15 percent of last year's $46 
billion defense expenditure, 

“The interservice rivalries are worse than 
before,” the head of the Defense Appropria- 
tion Subcommittee recently commented. 
The reason, one of the best arguments for 
unification now, is the shameless battle for 
the defense dollar and control of sophisti- 
cated weapons—part of each service's strat- 
egy to make themselves indispensable, and 
immune to destruction by the others. 

As a result, instead of three services, we 
have more like a dozen, each with its own 
costly overhead. Each service files combat 
planes, each has missile arms, and the prime 
offender—the Navy—has its own surface 
fleet, its own missile service both above and 
under water, its own army (the Marines), 
and its own Air Force, both land and sea 
based. 

My bill will unite these diverse groups 
into one, with branches logically organized 
according to jobs that have to be done. One 
of the two major branches would be plan- 
ning, staffed by professional military plan- 
ners trained from college on. They will de- 
velop military plans for the entire Armed 
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Forces on every level for today, 5, 10, even 
25 years ahead. 

The second branch would be combat, in 
charge of the operations of all field units, 
whether they are surface vessels, land troops, 
or ICBMs. Assisting these two major groups 
would be seven military agencies—Research 
and Development, Training, Personnel, Pro- 
curement, Transportation, Service, and In- 
spection, all of which might be incorporated 
into a third major group support. 

In a typical military situation—air de- 
fense, for instance—the planning group 
would determine what was required in terms 
of men, weapons, and strategy. Research 
and development, in coordination with pro- 
curement, would have the weapons de- 
signed and built. Personnel and training 
would provide the skilled men who, to- 
gether with the weapons, would then be de- 
livered to combat for operational use. 

Compare this with the circus-like squab- 
ble between the Alr Force and Army that is 
now fouling up our weak air defense capa- 
bility; a power struggle that vividly drama- 
tizes the tragic fallings of our present military 
organization. Air defense has historically 
been divided between Army antiaircraft and 
Air Force fighter planes. However since 
missiles have replaced both of these tech- 
niques, both seryices have been building 
parallel antiaircraft missile systems that 
have thus far cost us $3 billion and have still 
not provided us with proper air defense. 

The still-unresolved tussle revolves around 
the Air Force Bomarc, an expensive, long- 
range (400 mile), quick-firing (30 missiles in 
2 minutes), 2,000-mile-per-hour ground-to- 
air missile, and the Army's Nike-Hercules, 
a shorter range (75 miles), relatively in- 
expensive, but slower firing (one-third of a 
squadron in 15 minutes) weapon. At the 
height of the fight, the opposing contrac- 
tors—Western Electric for Nike, and Boeing 
for Bomarc—took full page newspaper ads 
on the virtue of their system, while the 
services slugged it out in congressional halls. 
The Army sent Congress a strong memo 
while the Air Force leaked the top secret— 
and unfavorable—results of a Nike-simu- 
lated-combat test. 

A controversy that would have been set- 
tied in planning in a unified service has now 
split the U.S, Congress and even reached the 
White House. The Senate Armed Services 
Committee recently declared that the Nike 
was virtually obsolete, while the House de- 
cided that the Army plan was cheaper and 
slashed the Bomarc budget, The dilemma 
was thrown into the lap of the President 
who has announced a now common, but 
potentially dangerous military compromise— 
& little of each. 

Service bickering touched the ridiculous 
recently when Army suggestions to bulld 
the 810 billlon Zeus antimissile missile were 
pooh-poohed by the Air Force as visionary— 
only to have a top Air Force general back the 
Army’s argument. Lt. Gen. Laurence S. 
Kuter, Air Force head of the North American 
Air Defense Command, states that he has an 
urgent requirement for the Army’s anti- 
ICBM Zeus, and has asked the Pentagon and 
the Joint Chiefs to reverse their stand 
against against deyeloping the weapon. 

The missile war between the services points 
up the gain unification would make by creat- 
ing a single rescarch and development divi- 
sion, headed either by a civilian or military 
man, (In the new Armed Forces I am pro- 
posing, only combat and training groups 
need be uniformed military men.) R. & D. 
is a $14.5 billion a year weapons business, 
spurred on by private contractors who supply 
70 percent of the weapons ideas and who 
help the com services multiply the 
number and duplication of projects. 

The waste is monumental. According to 
the House Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, $23 billion was spent last year on 
antiquated weapons projects. Services start, 
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then phase out before completion, projects 
that probably would never have been initi- 
ated under a unified R. & D. setup—follies 
like the quarter-of-a-billion-dollar Navy jet 
Seaplane, the P6M. Its sole memorials are 
six delivered airplanes and a $12 million base 
in North Carolina. 

Recently the Air Force and Navy elimi- 
hated overlapping projects to develop high 
energy boron aircraft fuels—after spending 
$232 million. At the same time, the Air Force 
Was being refused—on the grounds of econ- 
omy—an equivalent amount needed to keep 
68 SAC bombers in the air around the clock 
prevent total destruction of our retaliatory 

orces while stili on the ground. 

A single efficient procurement and supply 

nt, instead of our present three 
agencies, would save more millions. Twenty- 
recent contracts of the Navy and Air 
analyzed by the General Accounting 
showed Uncle Sam had been over- 
Charged $42 million. In the Air Force cases, 
the Accounting Office placed the blame at 
their procurement group’s “inadequate anal- 
ysis of contractor’s figures” and a naive tend- 
eney to accept their word for fact. 

The mere existence of separate supply 
ugencles, reluctant to talk to one another, 
has created some ludicrous examples of not 
nly duplication but even hoarding of sup- 
Plies. In one case the Navy was able to ship 
JP-4 fuel from Perth Amboy, N. J., to Flor- 

While the Air Force planned a shipment 
1 the same fuel from South America to 
ew England. When they learned of the 
Comical situation they attempted to make an 
exchange, but negotiations finally broke 
. The two ships sailed in opposite direc- 
tions on a $33,000 nonpleasure voyage for the 
erlcan taxpayer. 

The lack of liaison is unbelievable. Once 
When the Federal Government was disposing 
tion mass of hacksaws and frames at a frac- 

on of cost the Navy was buying thou- 
e of new hasksaws from the same man- 

acturer at full price. Army supply then 
— ously repeated the incident, this time 
th hammers. In addition, each of the 
Bervices insist on minute differences in 
Specs," even on such things as folding 
, needlessly raising the cost for all. 
Ti new byproduct of the supply snafu has 
1 ma tendency by the services to hoard— 
buy more than they need as a possible 
hedge against lean budget days for their 
branch. A Department of Defense survey of 
Supply management recently found that in- 
ventory of general items was “long” by 34 
Dercent—or 100 million worth. There is an 
eee in distribution patterns, duplicate 
tems stockage, and cross backhaul, the re- 
Port states unemotionally. 

Two dramatic cases of hoarding were un- 
Ages, The Air Force promptly canceled 
lag million in contracts when millions of dol- 
in excess electronic equipment were 
8 in four supply bases, including ones 
K San Antonio and Oklahoma City. The 

avy was found “collecting” a surplus of 793 
Spare aircraft engines, at a cost of $68 mil- 

» yet they had Orders in for 204 more. 
To their credit, the Defense Department 
recently attempted to make the services 
coordinate their supply efforts—but without 
dete mae z of berg rard 20 pomen of our 
eeds supplied throu; 
centralized procurement. R e 
Unfortunately, the waste can be tallied in 
than money and missiles. Our lack of 
unification has been equally harsh with vital 
aigapower, often doing the same job in three 
erent services. 
he all, I estimate that total unification of 
Ban ieee would release 500,000 “dupli- 
up and useless servicemen who could make 
8 1 = enlarged muscle of a single fighting 
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Thousands of more men operate three en- 
tirely separate communications networks in 
Europe, Africa, and the Mediterranean. The 
Navy, when queried by me on this, merely 
stated that they “were studying it.” 

I have received letters from our security 
agents, especially CIC men in Japan, com- 
plaining that they were doing the same 
work—often on the same case—as Air Force 
Intelligence. The reserve situation is equally 
befuddled. Each service maintains staffed 
but only partially used armories and reserve 
training centers in almost every major city— 
instead of a single civilian training facility. 

In Europe, I visited large hospitals for 
servicemen and their dependents, each oper- 
ated by separate services with its own ad- 
ministration—and each ultimately headed 
by a different two-star surgeon general and 
his staff in the Pentagon. The waste of 
trained enlisted men and officers in the ad- 
ministration of three separate transporta- 
tion, judge advocate, special services, en- 
gineers, ordnance, finance, and other groups, 
is virtually unbelievable. 

If unification is so desirable, why hasn't 
it been accomplished heretofore? The an- 
swer, I believe, is the false confidence the 
Nation has gained from a series of phony 
plans in the name of unification. One of 
the greatest obstacles has been the crea- 
tion—and failure—of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff idea. 

“It. seems quite apparent in this regard,” 
says a House Committee on Appropriations 
report, “(that) the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
as a corporate body, is not providing the 
kind of advice and leadership which this 
country requires.” Gen, Maxwell Taylor, 
former Army Chief of Staff, reiterates this, 
pointing out the Joint Chiefs spend much of 
their time in useless and wasteful fighting 
for their individual services. 

My umification bill, by eliminating the 
separate services, dissolves the Joint Chiefs. 
Instead, the Secretary of Defense, a civilian, 
will be alded by a deputy secretary chosen 
from among the Armed Forces and limited to 
a 4-year term. Their council of war will 
be made up of the chief of planning, the 
chief of combat, and either the chief of 
support or any of the seven chiefs of the 
supporting groups—training, procurement, 
transportation, R. and D., service, personnel, 
inspection—whose advice is needed. 

The chiefs of combat and training will 
necessarily be commissioned officers, but all 
other chiefs may be career civilians with 
years of experience in their specialty. All 
chiefs shall be appointed by the President, 
with the consent of the Senate, and shall 
serve 4 years unless reappointed. The com- 
bat chief, however, shall not be reappointed. 
All deputy chiefs shall be chosen from the 
ranks of commissioned officers. 

In, my bill I have carefull avoided the 
establishment of a single, all powerful Chief 
of Staff as proposed by General Taylor and 
other fellow critics of our military organi- 
zation. Not only is it uncalled for in a single 
service dominated by a Secretary of Defense 
and chiefs of functions—but we should be 
wary of creating a potential “man on horse- 
back” who might overshadow the President 
and possibly seize power in an emergency. 

Specialization will be a key factor in the 
new U.S. Armed Forces. Unlike World War II 
when, according to a Pentagon-supported 
study, “The Ineffective Soldier,” whole divi- 
sions were lost because of misuse of skills, 
the new service will train men in a specialty 
and try to keep him there with proper in- 
centives. Although combat and training 
groups will be uniformed, career civilians 
will be uged whenever possible—especially 
since they ultimately cost less, are often bet- 
ter trained, and can have a lower turnover 
rate. 

Interservice fights, now the bane of our 

will be eliminated. Strategy con- 
fiicts—say between air-to-ground missiles 
and conventional nuclear bombs—will be de- 
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cided by the Chief of Planning, while opera- 
tional clashes will be arbited by the Chief 
of Combat. To them it will be an objective 
military problem, not an emotional defense 
of a partisan service viewpoint. 

“We'd be better off if we all wore the same 
uniform,” Vice Adm. Hyman Rickover, father 
of the atomic submarine, reportedly stated. 
I concure and will suggest to Congress that 
a unified service be outfitted in a single new 
uniform, a symbol of the discarding of old 
loyalties. We should also eliminate two 
other divisive elements, the separate promo- 
tion lists and the separate service academies. 
The present promotion system makes it im- 
perative for an ambitious young officer to 
agree with his service viewpoint, even if he 
is not convinced it is in the national interest. 

The three service academies—West Point, 
Annapolis, and Colorado Springs—should 
properly be campuses of the same Armed 
Forces Academy. New traditions, common 
to all three, should be developed and the 
curriculum of future officers revamped from 
its archaic emphasis on naval boiler-room 
engineering or the strategy of General von 
Clausewitz. Whenever possible we should 
use civilian campuses to train cadets in elec- 
tronics, geopolitics, business administration, 
and missile engineering. 

In my 33 years of Army service, I have 
spoken to hundreds of career men who agree 
on the urgent need for total unification. 
Public opinion polis show the majority of 
Americans have a similar viewpoint. Yet all 
unification attempts have been thwarted— 
mainly by a skillful clique of men that cen- 
ters around the U.S. Navy. After playing 
such an important role in World War U, the 
tradition-laden Navy is deathly afraid they 
will be o under full unification 
and loose control of the Marines and Navy air 
groups. 

Former head of the Joint Chiefs, Admiral 
Radford, was an outspoken foe of unifica- 
tion, and current attempts to block unifica- 
tion are being aided by powerful lobbyists 
including the Navy League, a pressure group 
of retired naval officers and businessmen, and 
by a group of powerful pro-Navy Congress- 
men on key committees. 

Back in June 1941, a proposal to unify 
the services because of impending war was 
vigorously opposed by the Navy. In 1944, 
the Richardson Committee recommended one 
Defense Department with a general staff and 
a single commander, but it was vetoed by 
Admiral King, then Joint Chief of Staff, 
despite support by the Army and Air Corps. 
Since then, the Navy stand on unification 
has not varied. 

There have been a series of paper reforms 
drafted since World War II, which have 
actually delayed effective unification. In 
1956, the Military Air Transport Service was 
ordered to become the central transport 
group for all services. But today, the Navy, 
SAC, and others still run their own trans- 
port planes. 

In 1958, Congress—at the President's re- 
quest—passed the Defense Reorganization 
Act which reshuffled some of the Pentagon 
chain of command and further entrenched 
the Joint Chiefs, During 1959, when the 
act was sup to reduce interservice 
squabbles, fights like the Bomarc-Hercules 
tiff ranged louder than ever before. These 
have undoubtedly been honest attempts to 
improve the situation, but I believe time 
has shown that patchwork reforms only fur- 
ther delay the creation of a unified Armed 
Forces. 

Eliminating the Army and Navy—gallant 
services that have existed since the found- 
ing of the Republic—is not a trivial task, 
But replacing them, and the Air Force, with 
a single modern integrated fighting force— 
stronger and larger and richer at its very 
birth than its combined predecessors—may 
well be the one stoke of action that will in- 
sure our Nation’s survival. 
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Dry Potomac Forecast Unless Dams Are 
Built 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to call attention to a recent news 
story in the Evening Star, It concerns 
the important study now underway by 
the Corps of Engineers regarding de- 
velopment of the Potomac to meet grow- 
ing needs in metropolitan Washington 
and the surrounding area: 

From the Evening Star, Mar. 23, 1960] 
Dry Potomac Forecast UNLESS DAMS ARE 

Bort 


A Potomac River bone dry at Chain Bridge 
and a miasmal salt-water swamp at Hains 
Point within 15 years was envisioned yester- 
day by the Army Engineers’ top water expert 
for the middle Atlantic seaboard. 

Brig. Gen. Thomas H. Lipscomb painted 
the ugly picture in a talk before some 100 
delegates attending a session of the Potomac 
River Deyelopment Association at the Willard 
Hotel. 

He bolstered his dire prediction with 
charts based on years of study of the Poto- 
mac River Basin and predicted population 
growth in the Metropolitan Washington area, 

However, he said the situation could be 
avoided by construction of 2 dams in the 
Great Falls area and 10 others in the upper 
regions of the stream at a total cost of $230 
million. The project would take care of 
basin water supply and pollution needs until 
the year 2010, he declared. 


EXTRA FACILITIES 


An extra $70 million will be needed if 
recreation and flood control facilities are 
to be included, General Lipscomb said. 

General Lipscomb heads the Army Engi- 
neers North Atlantic division. The section 
embraces streams and water supply for the 
vast population complex strung along the 
coast from Connecticut to Norfolk, Va. 

The military engineer said the metro area 
now contains about 2,100,000 persons. At 
the present time rate of growth this figure 
will be 3 million by 1975. When that day 
arrives the populace will be consuming water 
as fast as it flows into the two dams now 
serving the city and surrounding suburbs. 

The water intakes are located at Great 
Falls and Little Falls, just aboye Chain 
Bridge. 


PERIODS OF NO FLOW 


General Lipscomb further explained that 
during dry summer months, when the river 
is at its lowest and demands are greatest, no 
excess water will flow over the dam crests. 

Consequently, from Chain Bridge to Little 
Falls the river would be bone dry. Below 
the bridge the river would be filled with 
tidal water from Chesapeake Bay. Bay tides 
he said, reach only to Chain Bridge. 

This would leave the river from Washing- 
ton’s waterfront to the bay nothing but a 
salt water marsh loaded with effluvia that 
would float in with the morning tide and 
out again at night, 

The dire water situation, the Army officer 
declared, has been brought about by a “phe- 
nomenal population growth.” It ran con- 
trary to all predictions by census experts 
made in the 1940's when the Corps of Engi- 
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neers undertook to study water needs for 
the area, 
NEW STUDY UNDERWAY 


The unexpected increase has caused Con- 
gress to order a new survey that is currently 
being undertaken by his office. It will be 
completed within a “year or two,“ General 
Lipscomb. said, 

So far, the Army engineer stated, his sur- 
vey probed the following solutions: 

1. Erection of two dams above Great Falls 
to meet only the needs of the metro area 
at an estimated cost of $120 million. 

2. Construction of a total of 12 dams in- 
cluding the two above Great Falls costing 
$230 million. These would take care of 
the entire Potomac Basin water storage and 
pollution needs. 

3. Expenditure of an extra $167 million to 
include recreational facilities and flood con- 
trol, much of it for dikes in the vicinity of 
Washington's river front. 

4. Tapping of groundwater sources. This 
would cost $140 million; would meet only a 
fraction of projected needs and would not 
provide for pollution abatement. 

5. Desalting water taken from Chesapeake 
Bay. While possible, it would cost in excess 
of $2 billion; would not provide for pollution 
abatement and would set the wholesale price 
of water at 10 to 20 times that drawn from 
reservoira, 


The Late Honorable Russell V. Mack 


— 


SPEECH 
HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, we stand 
with bowed heads in the presence of the 
Divine intervention which has taken 
from our midst a dedicated public ser- 
vant and a stalwart friend in the person 
of RUSSELL Mack. 

To have known RUSSELL Mack was to 
have enjoyed the rare privilege of his 
genial personality and the wealth of his 
years of experience in the fleld of public 
relations. To have served with him as 
a legislator was to have observed his 
conservative approach to the problems 
of the day and to have particularly 
noted the fine distinction he made be- 
tween those areas that are best served 
by the Federal Government and the 
States, respectively. 

RUSSELL Mack was a stanch defender 
of our American way of life and a prime 
advocate of-States’ rights. His continu- 
ing concern was always related to pre- 
serving the dignity of the United States 
within the commonwealth of nations and 
within that framework to see that the 
Congress remained truly the voice of the 
people. 

We shall greatly miss this stalwart de- 
fender of freedom and truth and our 
heartfelt sympathy goes out to those who 
are left to mourn his untimely passing. 
May our héavenly Protector wrap these 
bereaved ones in the mantle of His 
divine care and may they be assured that 
their beloved now rests on a sunnier 


shore, there to greet them when they too 
have crossed over. 
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U.N. Supervision of South Korean Elec- 
tions: Fact or Farce? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks, I have placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorD various letters, articles, 
and editorials describing acts of corrup- 
tion and brutality that have brought 
Syngman Rhee's South Korean regime 
into disrepute. . 

Prompted by news reports of these 
statements, numerous Americans in Ko- 
rea have written me detailed, thoughtful 
letters chronicling deplorable conditions 
there. This morning’s mail included & 
long letter telling of a bridge that was 
paid for but never built, factories con- 
structed but not opened, public projects 
operated for private gain, and other 
abuses of our aid. 

The writer, who has reliable creden- 
tials, states flatly that our poorly super- 
vised aid program is utilized by dishonest 
Korean officials to maintain their power. 
He points out that because our aid 15 
misused the average Korean is coming to 
view Americans with mixed—or even 
hostile—emotions. 

Also, after describing election-eve vio- 
lence, the writer, who for obvious reasons 
must have the protection of anonymity, 
provided some penetrating views on the 
much-publicized supervision of recent 
Korean elections by United Nations in- 
spection teams. Since Rhee and his sup- 
porters so often point to this U.N. super- 
vision as a reply to their critics, this de- 
scription of the U.N.’s role is telling 
indeed. 4 

An excerpt describing U.N. activities is 
reprinted below, together with an edito- 
rial from the March 17 issue of the 
Washington Post and an article from 
the March 28 edition of Time magazine— 
all this material emphasizes the farcical 
nature of Rhee-controlled South Korean 
elections. 

From a UN. report} 

The Government propaganda sheet boasts 
that every vote here is U.N. su . The 
U.N, actually sent around five teams of two 
men each to cover the whole country in 3 
whirlwind 1-week tour. For example they 
whizzed into this town in a jeep. Called 
upon the chief of police and the gun-su 
(county manager) and the Government 
chairman of the election committee. 
Through an interpreter, they received as- 
surances that the elections would be free. 
etc., and then hopping into their jeep they 
sped to the next large town 30 miles distant 
to perpetrate the same farce. Of course, as 
One U.N. official admitted, they are really 
in a dilemma here. Unlike the diplomatic 
missions here, whose reports to their respec- 
tive governments on the recent elections 
here will remain secret documents, the UN. 
must file a report which they know will be 
made public in the U.N. General Assembly. 
If they tell the truth about the terrorized 
atmosphere and the fraudulent way in which 
the so-called free elections were conducted. 


then this report will be of great propaganda 
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ae to the Communist bloc in the U.N, that 
5 showpiece of U.N. sponsored democ- 

Pred we have a totalitarian system that dif- 
ae but little, if at all, from the systems 
dudemned by the U.N. But if on the other 
d, the U.N. mission here, submits a re- 
Port innocuous enough not to be of major 
Propaganda value to the Communist bloc, 
ci it must of necessity suppress and dis- 
ne the true state of affairs. The proper 
W to do would be: not to go through 
© pretense of observing the election, avoid 
Wang the semblance of honesty to the 
8 and consequently submit no re- 


From the Washington Post, Mar. 17, 1960] 
TAINTED VICTORY 
With a certainty as predictable as an 
— of the sun, President Syngman Rhee's 
ti ces in Korea haye bulldozed another elec- 
In victory. The amount of coercion, in- 
151 dation, and repression would be incred- 
© if it were not attested by foreign ob- 
Stvers. Beatings leading to murder, police 
“Persuasion,” plans for translucent ballots 
VRS box stuffing, the grossest discrimina- 
m in law enforcement—all figured in the 
his tion of Dr. Rhee and the election of 
Liberal running mate, Lee Ki-poong. 
lead pipe procedures are the more 
the kable because the disorganization of 
the Opposition Democratic Party had given 
Dr Li an insurmountable advantage. 
the Rhee had no direct opponent because of 
death of the Democratic presidential 
con ee, and the major Liberal efforts were 
Crate rated on unseating the present Demo- 
t tic Vice President, John M. Chang, who 
— an extraordinarily courageous con- 
the A London Times correspondent wrote 
© other day that Dr. Chang “would be 
he} t certain to win if the elections were 
ne in the same comparatively free at- 
— as the 1958 parliamentary elec- 


Tt is sometimes asked why Korea should 
rag held up to censure when there are other 
taap Oritarian States in Asia. The answer is 

the free world should expect more of 
date; The Republic was launched as a 
ted Nations ward, and thousands of 
beet and other soldiers shed their 
— to preserve it. Korea is relatively more 
hephisticated than other new countries; it 
Sen, developed a loyal opposition, an inde- 
Arn press and a widespread desire for 
10 and honest elections. But the sad fact 
that under Dr. Rhee's inordinate demand 
Mar ee the country has retrogressed 
tati diy in political freedoms from the sit- 
on 2 or 4 years ago. 
tae ot this becomes of direct interest to 
been Fe isa ae because 2 ald has 
y the government to strengthen 
ite political hold. The State Department 
abou a timid admonitory finger in public 
with | violence on the eve of the election 
Work no discernible effect because the dirty 
liti had already been done. Korean po- 
Cal choices are the business of the Korean 
a ®ople, but the situation suggests the need 
in 2 more critical look at the way 
Which American aid may be used to defeat 
Objective of representative government. 


[From Time Magazine, Mar. 28, 1960] 
Sourm Korrsa—Vicrorrous METHODS 


we Opposed, 84-year-old Syngman Rhee 
thou a sweeping fourth-term victory—even 
tue b. perhaps 10 percent of the voters cast 
ise allots for his only opponent, who had 

S & month before, 
8 there still had to be a get - out-the- 
campaign to elect Rhee’s running mate, 
ings Lee Ki Poong, who has difficulty walk- 
8 8p because of a nervous dis- 
Deen did not make a single campaign 
Hna So Rhee’s liberals set to work. Elec- 
day brought many complaints of voter 
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intimidation and open ballot fixing, of 
6-foot-high boards outside some polling 
places showing voters how to mark their 
ballots for Rhee and Lee. Green-shirted 
members of Rhee’s Anti-Communist Youth 
League lounged outside the booths as voters 
arrived, often in organized teams of three 
(so that the man in the middle could make 
sure that the other two voted correctly). 
The result was a decisive victory (76 per- 
cent) for Invalid Lee over U.S.-educated 
(Manhattan College) John M. Chang, who 
had beaten Lee easily in the last election. 

Tension ran high in many areas, and in 
the normally peaceful town of Masan vot- 
ing was still in progress when a disgruntled 
crowd raised the cry, “Dirty polis!” It was 
like a spark in dry straw. Suddenly, 200 
angry citizens raced to a police station, set 
it afire, fled with captured weapons. An- 
other mob, 2,500 strong, gathered before the 
town hall, stoned firemen, who vainly at- 
tempted to hook up their hoses to fight 
back. After tear gas failed, scores of police 
arrived from nearby Pusan. One lowered 
his carbine and fired into the screaming 
crowd, a signal that led other cops to do the 
same. When it was all over, at least 10 
were dead, some of them schoolchildren, 
scores were wounded, and hundreds were 
pushed into police vans and hauled off to 
jail. 

Outmaneuvered at the polls, the opposl- 
tion Democrats stomped out en masse when 
the National Assembly met to hear the for- 
mal election results, and darkly talked of 
challenging the act of theft in court. But 
in Syngman Rhee’s Korea they cannot hope 
to do any better in the courts. 


The Late Honorable Russell V. Mack 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the pass- 

ing of RUSSELL V. MACK, the distin- 
guished Representative from Washing- 
ton, who came to the Congress 12 years 
ago, was a sad event for all who knew 
him. : 
It was my privilege to serve with him 
on Ay Pubis. Works Committee of the 
House. His knowledge of committee af- 
fairs, combined with his amicable ap- 
proach to all problems before that body, 
made him an invaluable asset. The ef- 
fectiveness of his work and the benefits 
of his judgment helped motivate much 
of the legislation for which the Pub- 
lic Works Committee was largely 
responsible. 

Russ Mack, besides being a remark- 
ably fine Member of the Congress, in- 
formed, articulate and persuasive, was 
to me a cherished friend. 


Broad in his outlook, generous in his- 


sentiments, and of a gentle 
kindness, it was a pleasure to be in his 
company. 

Mrs. Dooley and I spent many hours 
and days with Russ Macx and his 
charming wife, and those days shall ever 
be remembered. 

We share. her grief in RUSSELL’S un- 
timely death. The Congress and the 
country have lost a rare man. 
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Committee Endorses Provisions of 
H.R. 4700 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a portion of the report sub- 
mitted by the Subcommittee on Prob- 
lems of the Aged and Aging to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
US. Senate. 

The committee toured the width and 
breadth of the country conducting local 
hearings in seven cities, and visited nurs- 
ing homes, hospitals, homes for the aged, 
and various types of living arrangements 
for the elderly. 

The following is that committee’s rec- 
ommendation on financing the provision 
of health services: 

THE AGED AND AGING IN THE Untrep STATES: 


A NATIONAL PRoBLEM—SuMMARY AND REC- 
OMMENDATIONS 


The pages that follow describe in consider- 
able detail one of the most dramatic stories 
and challenges—of 20th century America. 
This is the story of the men and women who, 
having reached and passed the age of 65, 
find themselevs arbitrarily classed as “aged.” 
Today, they number approximately 16 million 
persons, or 9 percent of the population. But 
they are not the only participants in this 
story. There are the millions whom we call 
“aging” and other millions who have aged 
parents and close relatives. In short, this 
is a story of all America. 

The challenge is how America will act to 
meet the problems that the process of aging 
and our modern civilization create. The 
problems are many, and they, too, reach out 
and touch all Americans. There is the young 
couple with aged parents to support; the 
middle aged who find employment oppor- 
tunities closing to them; those about to step 
over the threshold into the strange and 
uneasy world of retirement; and the aged 
themselves who, having reached the alleged 
“golden years,” find them a badly tarnished 
imitation, 

It is no longer possible, as it once may 
have been expedient, to ignore or shrug off 
these problems and the urgent need to solve 
them. The 16 million Americans who are 
over 65 will become 20 million just 15 years 
from now. Additionally, the life expectancy 
beyond age 65 is increasing. Obviously, this 
is not a trend that will halt or reverse itself. 
America, in fact, is faced with a new “papu- 
lation explosion” at the other end of life’s 
cycle. 

The responsibility of seeking solutions to 
the many problems that are inherent in this 
population explosion is not one that can be 
handily assigned. It is no more the sole 
responsibility of the Federal Government 
than it is of the town where an aged person 
happens to reside, Rather, the challenging 
task is a matter of joint responsibility, utiliz- 
ing all levels of government, private organiza- 
tions, and individuals, Only through this 
partnership approach can we hope, in time, 
to solve the problems of aging. 

The Subcommittee on Problems of the 
Aged and Aging was established by the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare with 
the ent to conduct a complete study 
of the problems and needs of the aging, the 
programs of various agencies in meeting their 
needs, and the extent to which additional 
Federal programs should be undertaken to 
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help solve the problems of America’s senior 
citizens. In carrying out this assignment, 
the subcommittee felt it had an additional 
duty of helping to focus national attention 
on these problems and, to arouse national 
interest in solving them. 

It was self-evident that the major prob- 
lems of the aged and aging fall generally into 
such broad categories as financial, medical, 
housing, employment, and meaningful use of 
leisure time. Yet, even knowing the scope 
of the problems in a general way hardly pre- 
pared the subcommittee for the gigantic, 
complex range of problems and their intricate 
relation to one another that would be un- 
covered. 

For 8 months, the subcommittee served 
as a collection agency for information, as an 
investigator of conditions, as a sounding 
board for ideas and recommendations, and 
frequently as a sort of father confessor to 
the aged themselves. The subcommittee 
conducted hearings in Washington and in 
seven cities across the Nation. It gathered 
testimony from the experts, public officials, 
organizations, and individuals. At its field 
hearings, the subcommittee instituted the 
“town meeting“ where elderly Americans 
were given the opportunity to personally re- 
late their problems, their hopes, and their 
fears. Visits were made to older people in 
nursing homes, housing projects, senior 
centers, homes for the aged, and retirement 
hotels. 

It was, overall, an enlightening experience 
and a sobering and humbling one when the 
magnitude of the problems emerged. Per- 
haps the greatest difficulty of the subcom- 
mittee following completion of its survey 
was in attempting to isolate the problems 
and assign them recommendations and 


priorities for action. Thus, recognizing the 


limitations of even its own intensive study, 
the subcommittee herewith presents a sum- 
mary of the major problems of the aged and 
aging, and its recommendations for priority 
action. n 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

I. Financing the provision of health services 


The No. 1 problem of America’s senior 
citizens is how to meet the costs of health 
care at a time when income is lowest and 
potential or actual disability at its highest. 
Its solution should have top priority for 
legislative consideration in 1960. 

The record of the subcommittee is re- 
plete with poignant and often tragic testi- 
mony from local officials and from senior 
citizens themselves, on their concern for 
medical, hospital, and drug bills which 
either cannot be met out of Income, or would 
wipe out small savings or other liquid assets. 
Many older persons testified that they could 
manage to live respectably on their modest 
incomes if they could eliminate the impact 
of heavy health costs. 

Recent increases in the numbers of the 
aged with commercial and nonprofit insur- 
ance have been marked, but the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare has 
pointed out that by 1965 at least 8 million 
aged persons will not have any type of health 
insurance—including 2 million who will re- 
ceive their medical care under a means test 
through old-age assistance, 

1. As its first recommendation for action 
in 1960, the subcommittee recommends that 
legislation be enacted to expand the system 
of old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance to include health service benefits for all 
persons eligible for OASDI. 

Such a solution to the problem of finan- 
cing health service costs, takes account of 
the following crucial points: 

First, it would meet the financial 
ments of as many of those at present retired 
as possible, without reducing them to ® 
pauperized state. 
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Second, it takes into account the fact that 
practically the entire younger and middle 
generations are now covered by OASDI; they 
too will one day reach retirement age and 
will expect to be adequately covered by 
health insurance. Small premium pay- 
ments during their working lives can pro- 
vide paid-up health insurance on retire- 
ment, 

Third, the use of the social security sys- 
tem for retirement income is a well-estab- 
lished American principle and now covers 
almost 10 million aged beneficiaries, Its ex- 
tension to include the financing of medical 
care for older persons would be relatively 
inexpensive to administer, 

In the administration of the program con- 
sideration may be given to the employment 
of private, nonprofit health ce groups 
and to cooperative arrangements with State 
and local health and welfare agencies. 

The benefits to be considered under such 
a system of financing should include diag- 
nostic and preventive health services, treat- 
ment for acute and chronic iness, and re- 
habilitative services, 

The prevention of illness, its early diag- 
nosis, and a restoration to health are the 
primary goals of an adequate health service. 
Diagnostic services and home care programs 
under supervision can be effective in reduc- 
ing the high cost of hospitalization and in- 
stitutionalization. A new, emphatic ap- 
proach to organized home care services, 
particularly for chronic illnesses and for 
preventive efforts may reverse the rapidly 
rising costs of hospitalization as well as im- 
prove the health of America's older citizens. 


Honorary Degree Presented to 
Congressman Mike Kirwan 


SPEECH 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
a great deal of personal pleasure to 
warmly congratulate our distinguished 
colleague from Ohio, the Honorable 
MICHAEL JOSEPH KIRWAN, upon his re- 
ceiving the honorary degrée of Doctor 
of Humane Letters from Oklahoma City 
University. 

Though Mr«e has served well the 19th 
district of Ohio since the 75th Congress, 
some 24 years, I am sure, Mr. Speaker, 
that our colleagues would be very much 
interested in learning that MIKE was 
born and raised in my congressional 
district, the 11th Pennsylvania, and we 
hold Mrxe in great endearment and re- 
spect for the fine career which he made 
in the halls of Congress. 

In my district we consider MIKE Kır- 
WAN as one of our own and we are de- 
lighted that he has received this distinc- 
tion from Oklahoma City University, 
Moreover, that university should be con- 
gratulated for its wise selection of candi- 
dates to whom it awards such degrees. 

I am sure, Mr, Speaker, you and the 
Members of this body join me in these 
remarks to our colleague from the Buck- 
eye State. 
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American Housing and America's 
Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the National Housing Conference. 
at its annual meeting here, directed con- 
siderable attention to the pressing n 
for more housing for the moderate in- 
come family. A careful analysis of fu- 
ture housing needs of the whole Nation 
was offered by Mr. Boris Shishkin, sec- 
retary of the housing committee of the 
AFL-CIO, and I think this address will 
prove most interesting to my colleagues. 

Following is Mr. Shishkin’s address to 
the National Housing Conference on 
March 14: 

Amerrican HOUSING AND America’s GROWTH 
(By Boris Shishkin) 

Our country is growing and growing fast. 
Most Americans want it to grow. They don't 
want this growth to be achieved through ® 
series of ups and downs. They don’t want 
economic expansion through a succession of 
booms and busts. What they want, what 
they strive for and what they insist on, 16 
steady and stable growth. 

Americans want growth in which the ris¢ 
in population is matched by a rise in the 
standard of living of the people. To them. 
economic expansion means better communi- 
ties, more and better schools, more and 
better health services and, above all, more 
and better homes. 

The need for housing is the central, the 
most fundamental fact of our economic life. 
Making this need known to the general 
public, putting into focus for legislative 
guidance of our statesmen, our elected rep- 
resentatives, is our responsibility, the re- 
sponsibility of housers brought together here 
under the banner of the National Housing 
Conference. 

To be sure, housing is a technical subject. 
It is technical from the point of view of 
economics, social requirements, financing 
and even statistics. Too often even we 
housers get so wrapped up in the technics! 
details of housing that we forget the res! 
basic concepts underlying our whole ap- 
proach to the problem. 

Too often we forget that when we talk 
about title I or section 213, the very people 
we are trying to reach and whose support 
we must have, haven't the faintest idea of 
what we are talking about. So, let us stick 
to fundamentals. The most important fun- 
damental of our national housing policy 18 
the need for housing. 

For it is the need for housing, not abstract 
projections, not vague aspirations, but the 
real and measurable housing need, that must 
determine the types of action our civic 
leaders and our statemsmen will have to 
take, if the economic growth we seek is to 
be achieved and sustained. 

Everybody is talking about economic 
growth, but not enough people are doing 
anything about it. And even fewer, among 
those who are in a position to do so, are 
taking timely action to make sure that our 
economy continues to expand, and that it 
expands not by fits and starts, but at a 
steady pace. 

If. up to now, we as a nation, have failed 
to take actlons necessary to provide for the 
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kind of a future that we look for, it is not 
use we don't know enough. 
3 know how fast our population is 
2 28 8 A glance at the population clock 
— 75 Bureau of the Census in Washington, 
x tell us that, every minute, there are 
icht additions to the American family 
night now. The net increase in population 
wrently is 8,000 per day. 
mene know also that, in order to meet the 
Qin housing need in the years imme- 
aay e ahead, we must build at least 2.3 
pys a new homes a year. If the need is 
Didier met, between now and 1975 we must 
d at least 35 million new homes. 
This solid, rockbottom, estimate of 
€rica’s future housing need is based on 
rd facts. 
ja is a fact that, right now, some 15 mil- 
50 American families live in houses which 
N meet the minimum standards for 
Nan living. These families live in sub- 
wee homes now. 
mi 11 know also that, in addition, about 7.5 
a on families are living in houses which 
on now, but will deteriorate by 


wie means that, by 1975, better housing 
. to be provided for 22.5 million 
Ont lies occupying substandard housing. 
y 5 5 million of these houses can be 
p to provide livable accommoda- 
8 And at least 17.5 million will have 
In replaced by new construction. 
tat addition, 2 million dwellings which are 
Ko substandard will be removed from the 
1 using supply by fire, storm and other 
— 7 Bd disaster, or by demolition to make 
Khoo! or highways, cloverleaf approaches, 
Sth, ls, office and commercial buildings and 
— types of nonresidential construction. 
10.5 e fact, then, is that, by 1975, about 
Sete units now occupied or to be 
ee during the next 15 years will have 
But still, this uld 
° wo not provide a single 
1975" att prut Zamona we will Save by 
` y we ha 
Rew families to house. ates 
than that, by 1975, an additional 
million units will be needed to provide 
Dee accommodations for families now 
‘Ada to double up with other families. 
> up these and you will find 
vide” between now and 1975, we must pro- 
least least 35 million housing units, or at 
TH 2.3 million new units a year. 
= ese are our housing needs over the 
87 15 years. 
© express these needs in statistical 
Btatistion 5 ee we should not let the 
stand oe ure what these bare figures 
€n we talk about the need for 
ù a given 
umber of housing units, we are ii 
g about the need for that many good 
American homes. We are talking about the 
cal ipa home—the most important physi- 
or in the lives of American families. 
Deopias a are talking about is whether the 
kor 3 concerned will have an opportunity 
rewarding family life, or whether for 


em family lif 

thi y life, as we in America like to 
aS about it, is pretty well licked from 
We 


Are talking about wh 

wil g whether the kids 

ang 85 good places to grow up in, to play 
t Of y and to find it good to be with the 

outlook the family, or whether their whole 

ed righ on society will be warped and stunt- 
r t from the start. It is these things 

Mesh Statistics stand for. 

e say a word about these housing 
— It is a shocking state 2 affairs 
toa ur Government feels no responsibility 

ee America’s housing needs. 
& major dereliction on th 
8 e 
ur ee Housing e eee 12 
this dereliction on the part of 
Sur Government, we in the AFL-CIO have 
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twice within the past decade prepared our 
own estimates of the Nation's housing re- 
quirements. 

Let me say that these are firm, sound esti- 
mates, based on unassailable analysis of all 
available facts. They were prepared under 
the direction of the Nation's leading housing 
economist, Bert R. Seidman. 

In 1953, we found a need for building at 
least 2 million units a year. As we all know, 
the actual record has fallen far short of this 
level. That is why, when we recently revised 
our estimates, we determined our minimum 
need to be for 2.3 million new houses a year. 

This need is for almost a million more 
housing units annually than the actual con- 
struction rate maintained in recent years. 
This means that approximately 35 million 
new homes must be built between now and 
1975, if the national housing need ts to bo 
nearly met. 

To recap, let me note at his point how the 
figures add up to this total. To replace the 
existing substandard housing, we need 15 
million units. To replace housing becoming 
substandard between 1960 and 1975, we need 
7% million units. This gives us the total 
need for providing good housing in place of 
bad housing, of 22 ½ million units. We esti- 
mate that, of this total, 5 million units can 
be brought up to the minimum standard of 
livability through rehabilitation. This, in 
turn, leaves a total of 17% million substand- 
ard units to be replaced with new housing 
construction. 

In addition to these 17% million units, 2 
million dwellings which are not substand- 
ard will be lost due to fire, storm and other 
disasters, and will have to be replaced with 
new housing. This brings the total replace- 
ment need for 1960-75 to 19% million units. 

Beyond all this necessary replacement, we 
must provide 14% million new units to take 
care of the increase in the number of fami- 
lies between 1960 and 1975. But, in addi- 
tion, we must provide another 1 million 
units to undouble the doubled up families 
and thus assure to every family privacy in 
its home. 

This gives the total need for new housing 
construction between 1960 and 1975 of 35 
million units. And it means that, between 
now and 1975, average annual volume of 
housing construction will have to be main- 
tained at 2,300,000 units. 

How are we going to build 35 million 
homes by 1975? We can do 80 only if we 
begin to build far more houses for low- and 
moderate-income families than we have been 
building. 

The trouble with FHA and other existing 
housing is that they serve pri- 
marily the upper income groups, the groups 
whose housing requirements have already 
been best satisfied. 

Let me cite just one set of figures. In 
1958, the latest year for which data are 
available, it took about a $9,000 yearly in- 
come for & family to buy a new FHA house 
without committing more than 20 percent of 
the family income to the housing expense, 

We know that, in 1950, substantially less 
than 20 percent of families had incomes as 
high as $9,000. And we know that in 1958, 
close to 12 million multiple-person families, 
coming to more than a quarter of all 
multiple-person families, had annual in- 
comes below $4,000. In 1958 also, about 3% 
million multiple-person American families, 
or about 8 percent of the total, had annual 
incomes below $2,000. 

And, while we are at it, let us take a 
look at how the unattached individuals were 
faring in 1958—I mean the bachelors, the 
old maids, the widows and the widowers. 
Of the 10 million unattached individuals 
in 1958, more than three-fifths had annual 
incomes below 83,000. About two-fifths 
were below $2,000, and nearly one-fifth had 
incomes below $1,000 a year. 
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It is clear that virtually all low- 
families and most madatate income 8 
are priced out of today's housing market 

And it is clear, also, that if modern 
America is to achieve balanced growth, this 
critical imbalance in our Nation's housing 
supply will Hei to be decisively corrected. 

ow can s urgent, insis 
be best solved? s . 5 

Despite all the charges that have 
leveled at the public housing 8 
truth is that it is still the only effective way 
that ever has been devised to give low-income 
families a chance to obtain good, decent 
homes. Undoubtedly improvements in this 
program can and should be made. In many 
8 are. in fact, being made 

tia locally based 
5 y ted and 1 y bi 

But the basic idea is as sound 
it was 23 years ago, when Soci Pood 
authorized the public housing program. 

And today, as in the years ahead, publicly 
assisted housing, serving the housing needs 
of low-income families, is, and must con- 
tinue to be the cornerstone of America's 
national housing policy. 

Yet, it is increasingly clear that if the 
total housing need is to be met, and if our 
country’s economic growth is to be sus- 
tained, we must also develop a new approach 
to deal effectively with the central problem 
of this generation—how to bring good hous- 
ing within the financial reach of the aver- 
apt American family, 

am speaking of the need for - 
ity of moderate-priced tne Os wwe 
5 families. 
course, what level of in - 
tutes “moderate income,” or, 8 
it, middle income.“ will vary from one area 
to another. What is more, not everyone is 
in agreement on the precise range of in- 
comes to be included in this grouping. 

What I have in mind primarily, is fami- 
lies who, in average cities, have incomes in 
the general range of between 84,000 and 
$7,000 a year. In most cities, as the an- 
nual survey of the National Housing Con- 
ference has shown so well, there are very 
few homes that these families can buy or 
rent without overextending their family 
budgets. 

Yet, if financial charges and rents could 
be reduced to reasonable levels, many more 
moderate-income families could obtain good 
homes within their means without subsidy. 

Unfortunately, the administration, to re- 
inforce its overall tight money policy, has 
been raising residential financial charges 
higher and higher. The result is that more 
and more potential homebuyers of moderate 
means are being priced out of the market, 
Instead of s' economic growth, this 
wrong-headed policy is producing an artific- 
jally tight housing market and artificially 
forcing an economic slump. 

Consider the person who gets a typical 
$12,000 mortgage this year, at the Be hast 
5.57-percent rate (plus 44-percent insurance 
charges). His mortgage will cost $3,204 more 
over its total life than if 1952 FHA rates still 
prevailed. The cost is up $1,620 over 1957 
just in added interest charges during the 
Ute of the mortgage. 

Or, take a typical conventional mortgage, 
at the present average amount of $14,000. 
Because of the jacked-up interest rates now 
in effect, this year’s average conventional 
mortgage will cost $1,876 more in its 20-year 
life than the same $14,000 mortgage cost 7 
years ago. 

Taken together, the higher cost of interest 
with which the homebuyer has been saddled, 
will amount to hundreds of thousands of 
dollars just in extra interest payments this 
year alone. Several billions of dollars will be 
spent by homebuyers for extra interest be- 
fore these mortgages are fully paid, 
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It is noteworthy that the cost-conscious 
administration has been silent regarding 
this heavy and extravagant cost. 

But, actually, this is not the whole story. 
To secure funds in today’s money market, 
FHA mortgages must be discounted from 2 
to 7 percent, the average running about 3.6 
percent at the end of 1959. This discount, 
of course, is passed on to the ultimate con- 
sumer. On the typical FHA mortgage, this 
discount will have the effect of adding $457 
to the cost of the house. To pay off this 
added cost at 534 percent, plus premium, will 
reczulre 835 a year over the life of the mort- 


ge. 
Beall told, the present tight money policy 
has had the effect of increasing the annual 
payments on a typical new home by $175 per 
year over the 27.3-year life of the mortgage, 
or an aggregate increase of $4,777. 

On the basis of the generally accepted 
Tule that the annual housing expense pru- 
dently requires an annual income five times 
the expense, we must conclude that the 
increase of $175 a year in annual mortgage 
payments requires a family income $875 
greater than would be necessary at the 
previous lower interest levels. 

In the distribution of family Incomes for 
1958, this difference of $875 corresponds to 
an 11-percent population group, or about 5.3 
million families. This means that the pres- 
ent tight money policy excludes from the 
market for new housing some 5.3 million 
families who could be served if former in- 
terest levels were restored. 

What can be done to reverse this trend, 
inimical to America's economic growth, and 
threatening Its prosperity? 

First, our national policy objective, must 
be reversed. Instead of deliberately and 
artificially pushing the average American 
family out of the housing market, the na- 
tional housing policy should be to bring the 
American family of moderate Income into 
the housing market, by making housing 
available to it on more reasonable terms. 

Monthly financial charges can be reduced 
by lowering the interest rate, by extending 
the repayment period or both. 

Suppose a family wants to buy a $14,000 
house with a $2,000 down payment? It would 
then have to pay off a $12.000 mortgage. 

If the mortgage terms are 614 percent in- 
terest payable over 30 years, the current best 
available terms for FHA-insured mortgages, 
the monthly financial charges (excluding 
other housing expenses, such as taxes, main- 
tenance, etc.) will be $73.88. This figure 
does not include the additional cost of the 
discount on the FHA mortgage, which the 
purchaser does not usually even know 
about, but which he pays, nevertheless. The 
same mortgage at 3 percent, repaid over a 
50 year period, and also figured without dis- 
count, requires a monthly payment of only 
$38.84. 

High leyel housing activity, assuring con- 
struction of at least 2.3 million dwellings a 
year should be the recognized goal of the 
national housing policy. 

As stated in the housing resolution of the 
3d constitutional convention of the AFL- 
CIO, unanimously adopted last September: 

“Achievement of this objective will require 
a fundamental redirection of national hous- 
ing programs to assure that the major share 
of the new homes constructed is made avail- 
able within the means of American 
families who are priced out of today’s pri- 
vate housing market.” 

The AFL-CIO has advocated the enact- 
ment of a sound housing program for mod- 
erate income families, a program without 
any direct subsidies, since 1950. There has 
been a succession of good middle-income 
housing bills introduced in Congress since 
that time. 


Notable in this succession of proposals 
were the Lehman biil of 1956, and the sub- 
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sequent bills introduced by Senators CLARK 
and Javirs. Other approaches to the prob- 
lem were made in the bills offered by Con- 
gressman Rarns and Senator SPARKMAN, 

We in the AFL-CIO are not wedded to a 
particular formula. The important thing, 
as we see it, is to reduce the financial 
charges so that average American families 
can obtain good homes on reasonable terms. 

This can and must be done. 

Let us get enacted a sound and positive 
program to bring good homes within the fi- 
nancial reach of the American family of 
moderate means. Let us make this a major 
objective in our drive for the enactment of 
a comprehensive housing law in 1960. Only 
by attaining this objective can we advance 
toward our goal of a good home for every 
American family. 

Labor looxs to NHC and the friends of 
NHC as its stanchest allles, determined to 
win not only this crucial battle for better 
housing, but also to win the larger prize of 
sustained economic growth that will bring 
better living conditions to all Americans in 
the years to come. 


Mailbag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
on March 28, 1960, in the Austin (Tex.) 
American, on the editorial page under 
the title of “Mail Bag” there appeared 
an excellent editorial concerning the let- 
ters which Members of Congress receive 
from their constituents back home. The 
editorial emphasizes that letters from 
our constituents are not to be discour- 
aged but emphasizes that a Congressman 
still has to do his own thinking. 

Because I know that the Members of 
Congress will be interested in seeing the 
editorial, under unanimous consent I ask 
that it be included with my remarks, 
The editorial is as follows: 

MAILBAG 

There is a sidelight on what the people are 
thinking, or at least what they are thinking 
about, in reports from Congressmen on the 
trend of the letters they get from constitu- 
ents back home. 

A reporter's sampling, which Included 
some of the Texas Congressmen along with 
those of other States, brought out the fact 
that the mail from home has been little con- 
cerned with the House and Senate wrangles 
on civil rights, or with the debate about the 
Nation's defense status. 

But when the Forand bill for Federal 
medical care of the aged, and the Democratic 
package bill for additional Federal benefits 
for the aged, came up, there was a deluge 
of mail on the Members’ desks. Naturally 
it was divided in support of both sides of 
the issue. If a Con reads all his 
home-district mail on the subject, he will be 
able to come up with the firm conviction 
that some of them want either or any of the 
Federal aid proposals and others don't want 
any of them. 

The controversial issue of the Air Force 


manual, which was withdrawn which as- 


serted that Communist influences had in- 
filtrated some segments of the Protestant 
church was naturally the source of a deluge 
of mail. It was found that the greater vol- 
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ume of these letters from citizens had gone 
to the Defense Department, but Congress- 
men still were nearly swamped as a by- 
product of the controversy. Many of the 
comments, it was said, urged that an inves- 
tigation by some impartial tribunal, be made 
into the substances of the charges. This 
idea was advanced by people who resented 
the charge and wanted to see it disproven 
on the record, as well as by those who sim- 
ply wanted to know the answer, and of 
course by some whose opinions were in line 
with the accusations. 

People always are being urged to write 
your Congressman; and it is not to be dis- 
couraged. But we imagine that with the 
diversity of views he gets, a Congressman 
still has to do his own thinking; and we're 
sure he finds that in many cases, other than 
sudden emotional issues, he finds most of 
the letters come from organized and self- 
interested groups. 


Resolution in Opposition to Forand Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I insert 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a reso- 
lution adopted by the Women's Auxiliary 
to the Michigan State Medical Society, 
in opposition to the Forand bill. I am 
the sponsor of identical legislation. The 
Women’s Auxiliary to the Michigan State 
Medical Society has joined the insurance 
companies, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the chamber of com- 
merce, the American Medical Associa- 
tion, and the organized undertakers in 
opposition to this desperately needed 
humanitarian legislation. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas social security cash benefits nov 
go to 13.7 million; 

Whereas private pension plans, increasing 
savings, and liquid assets are all combining 
to improve the economic resources and the 
Purchasing power of the group over 65 years 
of age; 

Whereas many positive-action programs, 
including improved nursing homes, home- 
Care services and homemaker services are 
being advanced; 

Whereas the boards of the American 
Medical Association and the American Hos- 
Pital Association recently adopted a resolu- 
tion dedicating their full resources to ac- 
celerate the development of adequately fi- 
nanced health care programs for needy per- 
sons, especially the aged needy; 

Whereas any plan which benefits a se- 
lected group, social security beneficiaries, to 
the exclusion of other equally or more needy 
citizens, at the expense of the taxpayer is 
discrimina 7 

Whereas medical-eare programs for in- 
digent citizens, especially those over 65 years, 
are improving: 

Whereas proof of need does not require 
Federal action, nor does Federal action 
promise to resolye the problem; 

Whereas need cannot be proven until the 
findings of the White House Conference on 
Aging in 1961 are known and studied; 

Whereas adoption of a plan for Federal 
control and payment of medical care for our 
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Citizens would hinder the progress of medi- 
Cal science, kill voluntary health insurance 
and force our really ill citizens to compete 
for hospital space against malingerers: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, by the Woman’s Auriliary to 
the Michigan State Medical Society on this 
10th day of March 1960, That the Forand 
bill must be labeled (1) unwise, (2) discrimi- 
Ratory, (3) burdensome, and (4) failing its 
Stated purpose; and further 

Resolved, That the Woman's Auxiliary to 

Michigan State Medical Society is un- 

Alterably opposed to any legislation which 
Makes a governmental body responsible for 
the medical needs or expenses of U.S. citi- 
Zens or any subdivision of its citizens. 


Constituent Calls Economic Depression 
Republican Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have recently received a letter from a 
Constituent who tells of the economic 
Plight of the communities of Mar Vista 
and Culver City, located in my district, 
Which I sincerely hope is not an omen 
ot harsher things to come, or an omen 
that the depressed areas of our Nation 
Will continue to stagnate, without hope, 

use of opposition by this adminis- 
tration to depressed areas legislation. 

We have heard many of our colleagues 
Speak on the House floor of the depressed 
economie conditions in their States. 
We are particularly mindful of the fact 

t many regions have been on the 
depressed areas roll for a long time, a 
Situation which the Eisenhower admin- 
istration refuses to tackle head on. 

While my State of California does not 
face the extreme problem, say, of West 
Virginia, the fact remains that there 
are noticeable pockets of economic de- 
Pression. 

My constituent’s letter sets forth the 
Situation with clarity. Her letter again 
Proves that a vicious cycle is generated 
When a single family is hit by economic 
Setbacks. The loss of income by one 
family affects the butcher, the baker, 
the candlestick maker. When this is 
Multiplied within a community the re- 
Sults are obvious. 

Mr. Speaker, the letter follows a let- 
ter ending with this comment: “This is 
Republican prosperity.” 

Mrs. GEORGE J. SCHICK, 
Los Angeles, Calif., March 21, 1960. 
Hon, James ROOSEVELT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Roosrvert: Being in the 26th 

district and a member of the Mar Vista 

tic Club, I feel a little more free 
to bring to your attention (and I am rather 
certain that you are already somewhat 
Cognizant of the fact) that this area is in a 
very definite depression. The following is 
a rather personal example: 

My husband is a general building con- 
tractor. He has had few calls and no con- 
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tracts for work since the first of February. 
Money is so tight and loans for this area 
seem to be unavailable for the remodeling 
which is his main kind of work. Conse- 
quently I am the only one bringing in any 
income. So we have retrenched to a nearly 
bare-cupboard. I let my weekly cleaning 
woman go. She depends very much on the 
$10.30 which helps make the payments on 
the house she was forced to buy when her 
two eldest daughters went to work and she 
had to give up her home in the Project“ 
which was the only place where a family 
with 12 children could find room to live. I 
also let the little old “daily” go which was 
another $10 a week of lost purchasing power. 
My gardner too, at $30 a month plus the 
supplies he bought from the local nursery 
has lost out. 

I was in a yardage shop on Saturday 
morning and the owner pointed out that in 
spite of the advertisement which he ex- 
pected to bring in a goodly number of cus- 
tomers (Indianhead at 57 cents a yard—no 
profit) the store was doing no business and 
if it weren't for his wife's breadwinning 
ability, they wouldn't be eating. He told me 
that McMahon's Furniture Store manager 
said that if business didn’t pick up, they 
would probably pull the store out of this 
district, Marketbasket Market said their 
grocery sales were down 17 percent. The 
locale of this series is Culver Center and at 
11:30 on a beautiful Saturday morning, the 
sidewalks of the cented were practically 
empty. 

the layoffs at Hughes, Douglas, and Air- 
Research have become very serious and 
advertisements for skilled technicians are 
now stressing Not a Defense Plant. 

This is Republican prosperity. 


ours, 
Very truly y Ea 


Debunks American Medical Association 
Argument That the Forand Bill Pro- 
vides for Socialized Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
AMA, which is spearheading the opposi- 
tion to my bill H.R. 4700 has labeled it 
“socialized medicine.” They use the term 
loosely, as appears in the printed hear- 
ing on this bill. I asked the AMA rep- 
resentative to give the Committee on 
Ways and Means the definition of the 
term “socialized medicine” as used by the 
AMA and he admitted they haye never 
had a specific definition of the term. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
inċlude an address delivered in New 
York a few days ago by Secretary-Treas- 
urer William F. Schnitzler of the AFI 
CIO, wherein he properly debunks the 
arguments of the American Medical As- 
sociation. 

In his address Mr. Schnitzler breaks 
down the AMA argument completely. 
His address follows: 

This is, by scientific standards, the best 
and fittest audience I have ever faced. One 
of the basic laws of nature, according to the 
scientists, is the survival of the fittest. You 
have survived. You have lived through the 
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industrial revolution, through two World 
Wars, through epidemics and pestilence, 
through major and minor economic de- 
pressions and survived one of the most hec- 
tic spans in the history of mankind. Con- 
gratulations on having proved that you've 
got what it takes. 

Fortunately, you share this distinction 
with many other Americans. The official 
records show there are more than 16 million 
men and women in this country who have 
reached and passed the age of 65. 

Can they afford to be 65? That has be- 
come a national problem of growing dimen- 
sions, According to official éstimates, there 
will be 20 million people over 65 by 1970 and 
30 million by the end of the century. How 
can this army of working men and women, 
who have earned honorable retirement, Live 
out their days in health, decency, and com- 
fort? How can they be protected in their 
old age from the crushing costs of illness? 
That question forms the basis for our dis- 
cussion here today. 

First, let us examine a few fundamental 
facts. After a full year's investigation, a 
congressional committee headed by Senator 
Pat McNamara, of Michigan, submitted a re- 
port on the problems of the aged only 2 
months ago which contained these shocking 
facts: 

1. At least half of the aged, about 8 million 
people, cannot today afford decent housing, 
Proper nutrition or adequate medical care, 
whether preventive or acute. 

2. Three out of five people over 65 have 
an income of less than $20 a week. 

3. In 1959, two out of five aged families 
had liquid assets of less than $200. Two 
out of three had less than $2,000 that they 
could put their hands on to meet any emer- 
gencies or to cover daily living expenses, 

It is difficult to believe that such condi- 
tions exist in modern America, but the facts 
are unchallengeable and must be faced if 
we hope to arrive at any effective solution for 
the health problems of the aged. 

Undoubtedly, in many foreign countries 
conditions are much worse. What does that 
prove? Can that make us complacent about 
our own shortcomings? Every once in a 
while, explorers discover jungle tribes who 
kill their older people. They believe execu- 
tion is kinder than to let the aging die a 
slow death from starvation and illness. 
How much more civilized are we in America 
than such barbarians? 

Remember, it was only 25 years ago that 
we established social security in America. 
Before that, old folks without savings or 
family resources had to depend upon private 
charity or go to the poorhouse, 

Nowadays, social security is universally 
accepted. It is hard to believe that anyone 
ever could have seriously objected to it. The 
social security program has accomplished so 
much good and has prevented so much need- 
less suffering, that it has become an indis- 
pensable part of the American way of life, 
Yet tremendous opposition had to be over- 
come to get it started. 

Yes, only 25 years ago, reactionary politi- 
cians and business leaders loudly denounced 
the very idea of social security as a menace 
to freedom. They condemned it as a 
“socialistic” dole. We were warned that it 
would destroy private initiative and bank- 
rupt the insurance companies. 

Experience has proved how baseless those 
dire predictions were. American business 
and the free enterprise system itself have 
been strengthened, rather than weakened. 
The insurance companies have grown and 
prospered beyond their wildest dreams, be- 
cause more people became insurance con- 
scious, And the American people as a whole 
are immeasurably better off as the result 
of the social security system. 

You would think that this experience 
would convince even the most hard-bitten 
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reactionaries. But today they are once more 
in full cry. They have dragged out the same 
moth-eaten and ridiculous arguments all 
over again to oppose with undiminished bit- 
terness pro to etxend the social 
security system into the vitally necessary 
field of health insurance for the aged. 

We are not surprised that the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the 
Chamber of Commerce should take this 
position. They have been wrong on every 
issue affecting the well-being of the Ameri- 
can people since the turn of the century. 
If these organizations of big business were 
on our side, we might have reason to suspect 
that perhaps we were off base. We are en- 
couraged, rather than frightened, by their 
opposition. 

But the thing that shocks and amazes 
every thinking citizen is how the American 
Medical Association can aline itself with 
such allies against a plan which would en- 
able millions of citizens to obtain medical 
care which they urgently need but cannot 
now afford. 

Is the American Medical we TP TERE 

and authorized spokesman for e 
8 of this country who are dedicated 
to healing the sick? Or is it just another 
big business front, more interested in main- 
taining the status quo than in advancing 
the interests of doctors and their patients? 

Today the American Medical Association 
is the one formidable enemy standing in 
the way of passage by Congress of the Forand 
bill. 

The Forand bill, now being considered by 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives, would provide an 
adequate system of medical, surgical, hospi- 
tal, and nursing insurance for people who 
have retired under social security, now and 
in the future. 

This plan is simple and practical. It has 
the full support of the trade union move- 
ment. It is Hkewise strongly endorsed by 
social agencies, by many eminent physicians, 
by leaders in our public life, and by pro- 
gressive citizens everywhere. 

Of course, the AMA calls it socialized med- 
icine. It is nothing of the sort. The charge 
of socialism against the Forand bill is just 
as empty and meaningless and vicious as it 
was against social security 25 years ago. 

The Forand bill would not put the Gov- 
ermment in control of medicine. It would 
not in any way change the present structure 
of the medical profession. Doctors and hos- 
pitals would continue to practice just as 
they do today. Patients would be completely 
free to choose their own doctors.. The only 
difference brought about by the Forand bill 
would be simply this—millions of elderly 
people would be able to get the medical 
treatment they need and the bills would be 
paid by an insurance system set up by the 
Federal Government. 

“That's terrible," says the AMA. That's 
socialized medicine. Private insurance 
groups should handle this.” 

Let's take that apart. 

First, until a few years ago the AMA was 
denouncing private, nonprofit health insur- 
ance plans like the Blue Cross with equal 
fervor as socialized medicine. It was not 
until threatened with antitrust prosecution 
that the AMA reluctantly accepted any form 
of health insurance. 

Second, organizations like the Blue Cross 
and the Blue Shield are the first to admit 
they cannot adequately meet the health in- 
surance needs of the aged. Neither can 
commercial insurance companies. Both have 
the built-in disadvantage of relying upon 
current payments by the aged themselves to 
give them coverage. This makes the insur- 
ance far too costly. Because the risks are 
greater In age brackets over 65, the premiums 
must be raised beyond the reach of the peo- 
ple who need this insurance. Otherwise, the 
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protection is too limited to make the insur- 
ance worthwhile. 

This is indisputable fact, not argument. 
It is attested to by every study that has been 
made of this subject. Let me quote an out- 
standing authority, Dr. Basil C. Maclean, 
who recently retired as president of the 
National Blue Cross Association, and who 
is also past president of the American Hos- 
pital Association. He says: 

“A lifetime’s experience has led me at last 
to conclude that the costs of the care of the 
aged cannot be met, unaided, by the me- 
chanism of insurance or prepayment as they 
exist today. The aged simply cannot afford 
to buy from any of these the scope of care 
that is required, nor do the stern competi- 
tive realities permit any carrier, whether 
nonprofit or commercial, to provide benefits 
which are adequate at a price which is 
feasible for any but a small proportion of 
the aged.” 

There speaks a doctor who knows the score, 
a doctor who cannot be impeached by the 
American Medical Association or be intimi- 
dated by it. He heartily endorses the 
Forand bill as the only practical way to 
solve this problem. 

The big advantage of the Forand bill ts 
that it spreads the risk and thereby makes 
possible full coverage at low cost. This is 
the basic principle of any effective insurance 
program. 

Of course, it will cost a great deal of 
money—about a billion dollars a year at the 
outset. This money would be provided by 
increasing social security taxes by one- 
quarter of 1 percent a year, or 612 a year 
from insured workers and their employers. 

“Unfair,” cry the reactionaries. “You are 
making younger people pay for the oldsters.” 
But when we ask them how else medical care 
can be provided for retired elderly people, 
they say “Let the children and grandchil- 
dren pay the bills.” 

That's just what we propose to do under 
the Forand bill, with this saving benefit the 
people who will have to pay the taxes now 
will themselves become the beneficiaries of 
the insurance protection under this program 
when they reach retirement age. 

We all know about the wonderful new dis- 
coveries of science in the field of medicine. 
With antibiotics, vaccines, X-rays, and new 
surgical techniques, the life expectancy of 
the average American citizen has been 
greatly expanded. In the foreseeable fu- 
ture, when the scientists find ways to pre- 
vent or cure cancer and heart disease, people 
will be able to live far beyond the Biblical 
span of three-score and ten. 

But what good are these advances in the 
healing arts when they are priced beyond 
the reach of the great majority of retired 
workers? 

Take the case of a retired couple who have 
saved some money during their working years 
and enjoy a modest income over and above 
their socfal security pensions. They plan 
for a reasonably comfortable and dignified 
old age. But if one or both become seri- 
ously ill, bills for doctors, hospitals, drugs, 
and appliances can add up in a relatively 
short time to thousands of dollars. Their 
whole foundation for retirement is swept 
away. For fear of such loss, many couples 
postpone seeking medical attention until 
too late, with tragic results. 

It is true that doctors and hospitals pro- 
vide free care for those who cannot afford 
to pay. To qualify for such care, however, 
the patient niust go through a means test, 
If he owns a small house or a car or even a 
television set, he has to sell it, use the pro- 
ceeds and take a pauper’s oath before 
getting free care. 

We all know of cases where elderly people, 
afflicted with serious illness, have literally 
killed themselves with worry over the bur- 
den the cost of their medical care was im- 
posing upon their children or relatives, 
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The American Medical Association appears 
to have little concern with such human 
problems and certainly has suggested no way 
out.. We sincerely believe there is a way 
out—the Forand bill. 

It is more than 3 years now since the 
American Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations began its pio- 
neering crusade for this legislation. Prog- 
ress at first was slow. But we are now rap- 
idly gaining widespread support. 

This, we are convinced, can be the de- 
cisive year. In November there will be a na- 
tional election. Candidates for Congress and 
even the White House cannot escape the re- 
sponsibility of making a public commitment 
on this issue. 

Here is the great opportunity for you, the 
elderly citizens of this country, to make your 
voices heard and to obtain the results to 
which you are entitled. Write to your Con- 
gressman and Senators. Write to the can- 
didates for the Presidency. Tell them in 
your own words how urgently the Forand 
bill is needed. Inform them of your de- 
termination to go to the polls on election 
day and yote for candidates who support 
this esssential reform. 

One thing is certain—you may be getting 
on in years, but you are still full-fiedged 
American citizens. In a democracy like 
ours, your right to vote is your most power- 
ful weapon. Use it and use it wisely. 

I can assure you that the AFL-CIO will 
back you up to the hilt. We took on this 
fight knowing the odds against us, but con- 
vinced that the goal was worth the struggle. 
Now that we can see that goal almost with- 
in reach, we are determined to redouble 
5 efforts for this great victory for human- 


Soil Productivity a Basic Resource 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. LEVERING, Mr. Speaker, on 
March 19, the Newark Advocate, one of 
the fine daily newspapers in my con- 
gression district, published a special 
edition heralding the advent of a soil 
improvement program undertaken by 
many farmers of Licking County under 
the leadership of Robert Havener, in 
charge of the Extension Service, Ken- 
neth Thomas of the Soil Conservation 
Service, Russell Hoar of the Licking 
County Agronomy Committee, and the 
lime dealers in the county. As a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Agriculture 
and as an operator of a small cattle 
farm of my own, I heartily endorse the 
efforts of all those participating in this 
worthwhile project. 

Mr, Speaker, America today is essen- 
tially an urban Nation. Seven out of 
every eight people live in cities and 
towns, and the proportion is growing 
larger every year. 

This does not mean that farming is 
any less important than when we were 
predominantly a rural people. Of every 
eight persons, the seven who live in 
town depend upon the eighth who stays 
on the farm to grow the food and fiber 
they all must have to live. And the 
commerce involved in getting the pro- 
duce of the lone farmer to the seven 
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urban consumers accounts for nearly 
40 percent of the Nation's economy. 

Let us not imagine, either, that the 
urban dwellers are entirely unaware of 
their debt to agriculture. Many, like 
Myself, remember their beginnings on 
the land. From my childhood in neigh- 
boring Knox County, where I attended 
& one-room country school, I have an 

most instinctive reverence for fertile 
Soll and bountiful fields. It is natural, 
then, that I applaud the Newark Ad- 
vocate on its special edition dedicated 
to sustained soil productivity. 

Central Ohio has been an area of 
Pioneering developments in soil con- 
servation and soil improvement. One of 
the earliest soil erosion experiment sta- 

ons was located at nearby Zanesville, 
Where scientific studies soon showed 

t more crop nutrients are lost by soil 
erosion than are removed in the crops 
themselves. 

Research at this station also empha- 
Sized that the correct use of fertilizers 
Could reinforce soil conservation prac- 
tices. Since a dense plant cover is the 
best defense against erosion by water, 
a high level of fertility makes soil pro- 

on easier. 

Other importan; lessons in runoff 
Control and soil management have been 
learned at another nearby research sta- 

at Coshocton. The Soil Conserva- 
tion Service now maintains a training 
Center there for its employees who serve 
= 3 part of the United 


Farmers of Licking County were quick 
to organize a soil conservation district 
through which they could make use of 

Skills of trained conservationists 

And other public services to apply mod- 

ern farming methods to their own land. 

In fact, 95 percent of the agricultural 

d se Ohio is now in soil conservation 
cts. : 

The complete conservation plans that 

rvation farmers follow make most 

ient use of fertilizers and keep soil 

at its top productivity. Erosion control 
€asures prevent wastage of plant nu- 
trients in runoff water; good soil tilth 
fakes moisture and fertility most read- 

y available to crops. Fertilizers in turn 
Make the combination of good farming 
Practices more effective. 
> We all owe a debt of gratitude to farm- 
he who thus acquit themselves as good 

usbandmen and assure our Nation a 
Continuing bounty of food. 

i Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
Timarks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
include an excellent editorial contained 
s the aforementioned edition of the Ad- 
Sate which points up the importance 
Of soll testing: 
From the Newark (Ohio) Advocate, Mar. 19, 
1960] 
Don’r Gurss—Sonm, Test DURING FERTILITY 
é WEEKS 
One of the main concerns of a Licking 
dunty farmer is the productivity of his soil. 
© greater the soll's fertility, the greater, 
cto — quantity and quality, are the prod- 
2 wrecks can take to market. During the next 
the » every Licking County farmer has 
Opportunity of knowing more about the 
Seen capacities of the soll on his own 
Of this Every farmer should take advantage 
opportunity and ask for a soll test. 
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The farmer's responsibility in our way of 
life is not to himself alone. Upon him de- 
pends the very life of all of us; for without 
him our food supply would be practically 
nonexistent. It is the farmer’s responsibility, 
then, not only to produce efficiently for the 
sake of his own profit, but for the sake of a 
growing and expanding American popula- 
tion. Upon the farmer rests the problem 
of producing not only for today, but for 
thousands of tomorrows as well, 

With the cooperation of the Extension 
Service, the Soil Conservation Service, the 
Licking County Agronomy Committee and 
the lime dealers all over the county, Soll 
Fertility Weeks have been set up to help 
farmers test their soil—to determine its pres- 
ent ability to produce and to determine how 
it can better be used in the future. Taking 
a soil sample is simple and takes very little 
time. Elsewhere in this special agricultural 
edition of the Advocate, soil sampling sta- 
tions have been listed for easy reference. 

It has been proved that millions of dollars 
more can be added to Licking County’s farm 
income yearly. We have scarcely begun to 
get production out of our soil that lies 
there. It is clearly the responsibility of 
every Licking County farmer to increase his 
production by improving his own operation 
and efficiency for the benefit of us all. 

Don't guess—soil test during Soil Fer- 
tility Weeks. 


Democratic Party of Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, Puerto 
Rico is building up a great Democratic 
Party which, I predict, will in the near 
future play a vital role in public affairs 
on that island. The chairman of the 
Puerto Rican Democratic Party is my 
very dear friend, Jose A. Benitez, a very 
capable and alert young man with fine 
leadership ability. He will some day go 
far in Puerto Rican politics. 

For the first time in the history of 
Puerto Rico, the Democratic Party has 
been officially registered and will active- 
ly participate in the local elections next 
November. ‘The party was registered 
on March 19, 1960. Leading its slate of 
candidates in the coming elections will 
be Carlos Chardon, a note scientists and 
public planner, who has been nominated 
for Governor. 

The Democratic Party of Puerto Rico 
is now on record in favor of statehood 
and its delegates to the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention in July will undoubt- 
edly request that the 1960 Democratic 
platform include a plank in favor of 
Puerto Rican statehood. 

As the author of a bill, H.R. 7003, on 
the admission of Perto Rico as the 51st 
State of the Union, which has been fa- 
vorably reported by the Department of 
Defense, I want to congratulate the 
Democratic Party of Puerto Rico and its 
chairman, Jose A. Benitez, on the occa- 
sion of the steps just taken to bring the 
party officially to the attention of the 
people, and to convert it into a mass po- 
litical movement. May this prove to be 
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a most auspicious beginning and may 
they go from strength to strength, 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert into the RECORD a brief ar- 
ticle from the San Juan Star, of San 
Juan, P.R., published on March 21, 1960, 
on the subject: 

[The San Juan Star, Mar. 21, 1960} 


Democratic Party DEBUTS ON CULEBRA 
REGISTRATION 


(By Harold J, Lidin) 


The nascent Democratic Party registered 
Saturday in Culebra, the tiny island of the 
east coast of Puerto Rico where a total of 
283 persons voted for Governor in the last 
general election. 

Because of its small size, Culebra is a 
favorite launching pad for new political 
parties, 

The Culebra registration is believed to be 
the first by the Democrats since that group 
announced its entry into the November elec- 
tion fray 2 months ago. 

The Democrats registered 31 persons, 3 
over the 28 signatures needed. The Com- 
monwealth's election law requires that new 
parties must register at least 10 percent of 
the number of those voting for Governor in 
the last previous election to get on the 
ballot. 

The Culebra signatures were sworn before 
Justice of the Peace Frederick Fishbach, at 
the request of the Democratic Party, 

The latter recently announced that the 
Democratic gubernatorial candidate in No- 
vember will be scientist and public planner, 
Carlos Chardon, with Lawyer Orland An- 
tonsanti slotted for Resident Commissioner. 

The Democratic platform calls for Puerto 
Rican statehood, when economic conditions 
permit. Also, Chairman Benitez has stressed 
in his campaign talks the alleged need for 
the insular political parties to work closely 
with the national political groupings. 

Benitez, who claims he has a guarantee 
that the national Democratic Party will in- 
clude statehood in its 1960 platform, pre- 
dicts that the Democratic Party will be in- 
strumental in securing statehood for the 
island. 


The Late Honorable Russell V. Mack 


SPEECH 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to add my tribute to the many 
others paid to my friend and colleague, 
Russet V. Mack, of Washington. 

RuSSELL Mack came to the Congress 
shortly after I did, so I have known him 
for nigh on 14 years. He was in every 
way a good Congressman, hard working, 
careful and fair to all the people of his 
district, and speaking only on the sub- 
jects he knew and on which he had all 
the facts. 

I went once to Russett Mack's district 
and was deeply impressed by the sincere 
regard and affection in which he was 
held by his constituents, their grief and 
sense of loss at his passing will be very 
great indeed. To Mrs. Mack and his be- 
reaved family I want to send my heart- 
felt sympathy in these tragic hours, and 
hope that they may find some consola- 
tion in the thought that he died at his 
post doing his duty for our country. 
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Progress U.S.A—Fairfield County, Conn.: 
A Whale of a Tale—No. 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, in my 
series of insertions on “Progress U.S.A.— 
Fairfield County, Conn.” I have been en- 
deavoring to point out the economic im- 
portance of the area I represent. 

It is highly interesting to point out 
that if Fairfield County were a State, its 
population would top New Hampshire's, 
buying income would make it a Rhode 
Island, total retail sales would top Mon- 
tana s, food bill would exceed Vermont's 
and North Dakota’s, gas and oil sales 
would match Nevada's, auto sales would 
equal South Dakota’s, lumber and build- 
ing sales would rank it with New Mexico, 
furniture and appliance outlays would 
surpass Utah's. 

The source for these comparisons, Mr. 
Speaker, is Sales Management magazine, 
the bible of the selling world. 

Those, I maintain, are impressive 
comparisons, Mr. Speaker. Fairfield 
County, No. 2 in the United States in 
buying income per family, obviously is a 
national leader in many other indicators 
of dynamic development. 

Take a look, for example, at the fol- 
lowing excerpt from the Fairfield County 
Trust Co.’s economic newsletter and fact 
sheet on the growth of development of 
aiea County for December—January, 

60: 

RETAIL Sates: A WHALE OF A TALE 


Buying power of Fairfield County families 
is growing and growing. 

County merchants rang up $827,151,000 in 
sales in 1958, according to the U.S. Commerce 

- Department’s latest survey—17 percent more 
than 1954, when the last count was taken. 

Familywise, Commerce found an average 
of $89 a week going for food, autos, clothing, 
home furnishings, and gas and oil to run 
their cars. Fairfield County householders 
are currently top spenders in the State, 
about 8 percent more than Connecticut's 682 
average, and 19 percent better than the 
United State’s $75. 

Higher incomes—and higher prices—show 
up dramatically in what county families 
have been budgeting over the years. Back 
in 1948, they could figure about $71 a week 
hod their wants. By 1954, it had climbed to 
$83. 


United States, Connecticut, and Fairfield 
County retail sales, percent gains, 1948-58 
and 1954-58 


1948-58 | 1954-58 
54 17 
a 14 
50 17 
16 6 
62 10 
) 54 
1) 17 
67 16 
65 4 
9 
® 21 


Not available, 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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Of every retail dollar spent in Connecticut 
in 1958, some 28 cents was spent in Fair- 
field County's 6,609 stores. Since these 
stores comprise 26 percent of the State’s 
total, it means that slightly more dollars 
pass over the average county counter. These 
mountains of sales provided 30,954 retail 
sales jobs and paychecks totaling $93.5 
million 

From 1948 to 1958, retail trade in the Na- 
tion rose 54 percent while Fairfield County 
gained 60 percent. Local increases ranged 
as high as 71 percent for Stamford and 67 
percent for Norwalk. 

Banking in Fairfield County: Deposits in 
Fairfield County commercial banks have 
swelled by 8136 million in the last 5 years. 
By the end of 1958, total had risen to $732 
million, up nearly one-fourth since the end 
of 1954. U.S. gain was one-sixth. During 
1958 alone, Fairfield County's banks added 
over $38 million in deposits. 

Uncanceled orders: The Post Office’s first 
volume order for automatic mail handling 
equipment has been awarded to Pitney- 
Bowes in Stamford. The $2,250,000 contract 
calls for 75 automatic facing and canceling 
machines. Pitney-Bowes just finished its 
own $8,500,000 expansion and modernization 
program. 

Insurance hi-lifers: Based upon data from 
the Institute of Life Insurance, the average 
Fairfield County family has some $15,300 in 
life coverages. That adds up to some $2,750 
million in force. Average for all Connecticut 
families is nearly $13,700 Both top U.S. 
mean of $9,600. $ 

Homes sweet homes—and apartments 
too—continued to go up at a brisk pace in 
Fairfield County last year. Total new dwell- 
ing units authorized by permits came to 
over 5,600, against less than 5,000 in 1958. 
Slowed in the second half of the year by a 
tight mortgage market, residential building 
was still up 13 percent from 1958, 21 percent 
from 1957, and matched boom year, 1956. 


Advisory Council on Public Assistance 
Endorses H.R. 6422 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like at this time to bring to the atten- 
tion of the House the recommendations 
of the Advisory Council of Public As- 
sistance and to point out that the only 
legislative proposal now pending in the 
House which would implement the ma- 
jority recommendations of this expert 
group is the comprehensive Public Wel- 
fare Act, incorporated in H.R. 6422, in- 
troduced by me in this session on April 
15, 1959. This bill is now pending before 
the Ways and Means Committee, where 
I hope it may shortly receive serious 
study in the light of these recommenda- 
tions. 

The Advisory Council on Public As- 
sistance was established under section 
704 of Public Law 85-840, the Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1958, “for the pur- 
pose of reviewing the status of the pub- 
lic assistance program in relation to the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance program, the fiscal capacities of the 
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States and the Federal Government, and 
any other factors bearing on the amount 
and proportion of the Federal and 
States shares in the public assistance 
program.” As required by the law, its 
findings and recommendations were sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and to the Congress 
on January 1, 1960, and will shortly be 
available as a public document. 

The following individuals served as 
members of the Advisory Council on 
Public Assistance: 

William L. Mitchell, Commissioner of So- 
cial.Security, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington, D.C., Chair- 
man. 

Frank Bane, Consultant to the Director, 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, 
Washington, D.C. 

Harry A. Bullis, former chairman of the 
board, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

John E. Burton,’ vice president, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Wilbur J. Cohen, professor of public wel- 
fare administration, University of Michigan, 
School of Social Work, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Miss Loula Dunn, director, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, Chicago, Ill. 

Mrs, Katherine Pollak Ellickson, assistant 
director, Department of Social Security. 
American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Raymond W. Houston, commissioner, New 
York State Department of Social Welfare, 
Albany, N.Y. 

Bernard Lander, associate professor of so- 
ciology, Hunter College, New York, chairman. 
Commission of Family and Youth Welfare of 
the Synagogue Council of America. 

William R. MacDougall, general counsel 
and manager, County Supervisors 
tion of California, Sacramento, Calif. 

William H. Robinson, chairman, Illinois 
Commission on Public Aid and Assistance, 
Chicago, III. 

Charles J. Tobin, Jr.) secretary, New York 
Jagd Catholic Welfare Committee, Albany, 

Rev. William J. Villaume, executive direc- 
tor, Department of Social Welfare, National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A, New York, N.Y. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
recommendations of this representative 
group be inserted in the Record at this 
point and would like particularly to 
draw attention to recommendation 1 and 
2 relating to aid for all needy persons 
with an optional plan whereby States 
might choose to establish a single com- 
prehensive plan of administration or 
continue the present categorical system; 
4, requiring the abolition of restrictive 
residence requirements; 7 and 14, urging 
equitable treatment among the cate- 
gories; 12, providing a more equitable 
distribution of Federal funds; and 13, 
raising the Federal maximums—all of 
which would be achieved under HR. 
6422. 

The official text of the recommenda- 
tions approved by the majority—three 
members dissented on certain recom- 
mendations—follows: 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
1. EXTENSION OF COVERAGE OF FINANCIALLY 
NEEDY PEOPLE 

The Social Security Act should be amended 

to add a new provision for Federal grants-in- 


3 Dissented on certain points. 
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aid to States for the purpose of encouraging 
State to furnish financial assistance 
and other services to financially needy per- 
8 regardless of the cause of need (includ- 
8 8, for example, the unemployed, the under - 
™Mployed, and the less seriously disabled). 
Excluded specifically from the present 
pubia assistance. categories are persons in 
honmedical public institutions, patients in 
Ospitals for tuberculosis or mental diseases, 
ute in medical institutions as a result 
a diagnosis of tuberculosis or psychosis, 
and children in foster homes and in public 
or private institutions. These exclusions 
de been in the law for some time, and 
mould be reevaluated and studied, In the 
e the new legislation should re- 
em. 


2. OPTIONS AVAILABLE TO STATES 


States should have freedom of choice in 
motten ming whether public assistance 
Ek uld be administered as a single program 
ped us separate categorical programs. States 

Ould have the following options: 

(a) Establishing, under a new title, a sin- 
tne en? for financially needy persons to 

Ude all those covered under the existing 
and additional groups of needy 
Seip not now covered, thereby eliminat- 
the separate categories; 
mA Continuing the present categorical 
eao ams and adding a new category of gen- 
al assistance under the new legislation; 
teas) Retaining one or more of the present 
to erally aided categories (for example, aid 
the blind, which, in a few States, is ad- 
ed by another State agency) and 
Consolidating the remaining groups of needy 
in a single category; or 
1 Expanding the existing federaliy 
ed categories to include additional needy 


3. EXTENSION OF AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 
PROGRAM 

Under the existing provisions for aid to 
Mdent children, Federal grants-in-aid 
available to the States only for the assist- 
of children deprived of support or care 
because of the absence, death, or incapacity 
One parent. As an ironical result, in many 
abi destitute children living with two 
On 3 parents are actually penalized. 
chia e premise that a hungry, ill-clothed 
858 is as hungry and ill clothed if he lives 
ee m unbroken home or if he were orphaned 
enden unte. the program for ald to de- 
na ent children should be expanded to in- 
with: any financially needy children living 
any relative or relatives “in a place of 
ence maintained by one or more of such 

ives as his or their own home.” 

4. RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 
dence great majority of States have resi- 
ant requirements that, with much result- 
p. exclude many financially 
ae Persons from public assistance. Fed- 
Pin grants-in-aid should be available only 
ing those Public assistance programs impos- 
any 1 residence requirement that debars 
Whi, 8 person in the State from help to 

he would otherwise be entitled. 

5. ADEQUACY OF ASSISTANCE 
(2) In view of the evidence of unmet 
Sarg steps should be taken by the Federal, 
thas local governments toward assur- 
8 assistance payments are at levels 

8 te for health and well-being, 
) The Federal Government should exer- 
8 Sreater leadership in assuring that as- 


health 


Maintain 
relationship af and well-being, and the 


. 
Federal Goy 

1 ernment should exercise 
®adership in (1) developing up-to-date bud- 
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get guides, for typical families, showing the 
items of living requirements and their costs 
necessary to sustain a level of living adequate 
for health and well-being; (2) making these 
budgets available for the guidance of States 
in evaluating their own budgets; (3) requir- 
ing periodic State reporting on budgets in 
use, and on actual individual payments in 
relation to these budgets; and (4) publish- 
ing periodically information on budgets in 
actual use in individual States and other 
data significant in indicating adequacy of 
appropriations and assistance payments in 
each State. 
6. ADEQUACY OF MEDICAL CARE 


(a) Since it appears that future public 
welfare costs may increase largely because 
of increasing medical care needs and costs, 
Federal and State Governments, in coopera- 
tion with nongovernmental agencies, should 
take a more active role in stimulating more 
comprehensive medical services of high qual- 
ity, including preventive services. 

(b) Steps should be taken by the Federal, 
State, and local governments toward as- 
suring that health services available to pub- 
lic assistance recipients are comprehensive 
in nature and of high quality. Improve- 
ments in medical care should not be ac- 
complished by reducing money payments to 
recipients. 

(c) The Federal Government should exer- 
cise greater leadership in stimulating and 
encouraging States to extend the scope and 
content and improve the quality of medical 
care for which assistance payments are made 
to or on behalf of needy individuals. As 
specific steps toward this end, we recom- 
mend Federal leadership in (1) developing 
guides to States for evaluating and moving 
toward improving their programs of medical 
care; (2) requiring periodic State reports 
on types and amounts of medical care for 
which assistance is paid; and (3) publishing 
periodically comparative State data secured 
from these reports and other information 
that will promote greater public understand- 
ing about needed medical care. 

(d) The Federal agency should establish 
a broadly constituted Medical Care Advisory 
Committee to advise it on all aspects of 
medical care in public assistance. 

7. EQUITABLE TREATMENT AMONG CATEGORIES 


Currently there is an often striking dis- 
proportion in payments in the same State 
among the public assistance programs; for 
example, old-age assistance payments tend 
almost everywhere to be relatively more ade- 
quate than aid to dependent children pay- 
ments. States should be encouraged to ap- 
ply the same assistance standards to all 
categories of needy persons, and to ensure 
that similar treatment is accorded to per- 
sons in similar circumstances, regardless of 
the particular form of public assistance, By 
similar we do not, of course, mean identical. 
Obviously*there are differences in the living 
requirements of, for example, a 66-year-old 
public assistance recipient living alone in a 
large industrial city and a 4-year-old child 
living with a rural family. But determina- 
tion of the extent of need and the amount 
of assistance, including payments for med- 
ical care, can and should be realistically re- 
lated to known facts about these differences, 
without partiality for one categorical group 
as compared to another. 

8. COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION AND USE OF 
VOLUNTARY AGENCTES 


The Federal Government should encourage 
each State to (a) stimulate public interest 
and increase public knowledge of the role 
of public welfare programs, (b) establish ap- 
propriate advisory committees; (e) utilize 
services of voluntary agencies, when avail- 
able and qualified, to serve recipients of pub- 
lic assistance; and (d) involve private as 
well as public organizations in studying 
problems of family disintegration and 
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breakdown, and developing coordinated pro- 
grams for strengthening family life. 
9. THE FEDERAL SHARE 


Under present conditions, the proportion- 
ate Federal share of total public assistance 
expenditures, including general assistance, 
for the Nation as a whole, should not be less 
than is currently provided under the Social 
Security Amendments of 1958. For the pres- 
ent, the overall average Federal proportion 
for all States combined, for all public assist- 
ance expenditures, including general assist- 
ance, should fall between approximately 50 
and 60 percent. 

10. THE FEDERAL AMOUNT 


To enable the public assistance program to 
expand or contract sensitively with changing 
conditions, the amount of the Federal appro- 
priation should remain open-end“; that is, 
the amount should be the total necessary to 
match State-local expenditures for public 
assistance under the formula specified for 
Federal financial participation, with no lim- 
iting predetermination of what the total 
shall be. 

11. THE STATE SHARE 

All States should exert fiscal effort for pub- 
lic assistance commensurate with their abil- 
ity to do so in relation to their State-local 
resources. 

The States should take steps to modify 
the financial burden on localities for public 
asisstance if the availability and adequacy of 
assistance is adversely limited by local 
financing or resources. 

12. EQUITABLE DISTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL FUNDS 


The specifications of the Federal formula 
determining the Federal proportion for indi- 
vidual States should recognize variations 
among States both in fiscal ability and inci- 
dence of need to a greater extent than the 
present formula does. The Federal percents 
for individual States should be related to 
interstate variations in fiscal ability and 
need for the total of assistance expenditures 
in which the Federal Government partici- 
pates, instead of only part of such expendi- 
tures as under the present formula. The 
Federal provisions should specify limits to 
the range among States in Federal percents; 
that is, the minimum and maximum percents 
to be received. 

13. FEDERAL MAXIMUMS 


(a) Maximum amounts of assistance ex- 
penditures in which the Federal Government 
will participate should continue to be speci- 
fied, as now, in terms of an average amount 
of all assistance paid per recipient, including 
both money payments to recipients and pay- 
ments to suppHers of medical care. 

(b) The specified maximums should be 
high enough so as not to hamper State 
efforts to provide assistance at levels ade- 
quate for health and well-being and to meet 
rising costs of basic living requirements and 
medical care. Current Federal maximums 
should be raised accordingly. 

(e) Any difference in Federal maximums 
specified for different groups of needy people 
(for example, per adult and per child), 
should be reasonably related to available 
knowledge about differences among the 
groups in the cost and content of their 
living requirements, The current Federal 
maximums for aid to dependent children do 
not meet this criterion, and should be raised 
to an equitable relationship with the other 
programs. 

14. SINGLE FEDERAL MATCHING FUND 

To promote equitable standards among 
the different categories a single formula for 
Federal financial participation should be 
used, to apply to all categories of assistance 
and to all assistance expenditures. 

18. TRANSITION PERIOD 


In the event that a revised formula would 
result in reduced Federal funds for any 
State, a transition period should be pro- 
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vided to permit States to adjust to such 
changes, either by postponing the effective 
date of revised legislation or by building 
into the formula a device for gradual reduc- 
tion in the Federal share over a period of 
years. 

16. ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 

The Federal share of administrative costs 
for public assistance should remain at 50 
percent for the Nation as a whole, and for 
each State. 

17. TRAINING AND PERSONNEL 

(a) In order to improve administration, 
promote social rehabilitation, and help pre- 
vent dependency, States should increase the 
numbers and raise the qualifications of per- 
sonnel administering the public assistance 

ro " 
5 (b) To assist States in increasing the 
number of their qualified staff, the existing 
Federal matching provisions for educational 
leave programs should be amended to pro- 
vide 100 percent Federal funds for training 
of public welfare personnel, as is provided 
in other s alized fields. 

(c) As 3 0 to increasing generally the 
present short supply of social workers, it is 
recommended that, in 3 ne 1 
for other groups, 100 percen e 
be made 8 to accredited graduate 
schools of social work for the training of 
persons in such fields as strengthening fam- 
ily life and caring for the needs of the aging. 

(d) States should take such action as is 
necessary to assure that the salaries of pub- 
lic welfare personnel are established and 
maintained at levels required to obtain and 
retain competent personnel, in order to pro- 
vide the services required by public welfare 
recipients, 

18. STRENGTHENING FAMILY LIFE 


(a) Funds authorized by the Congress 
under the Social Security Amendments of 
1956 should be appropriated for grants for 
research and demonstration projects such as 
those relating to the prevention and reduc- 
tion of dependency, coordination between 
private and public agencies, and improve- 
ments in social security and related pro- 
grams, and research leading to strengthen- 
ing family life. 

(b) We recommend the establishment of 
a national institute which would have the 
responsibility for studies and demonstra- 
tion programs leading to strengthening of 
family life. 

19. STRENGHTENING SOCIAL INSURANCE - 


The Council supports the generally ac- 
cepted principle underlying the American 
social security system that the social Insur- 
ance programs should provide the primary 
defense against the common risks to eco- 
nomic security. The Council regards the 
strengthening of the social insurance pro- 
grams as an important objective of public 
policy. Because of the close relation be- 
tween any extension or improvement in 
social insurance and the extent of need for 
public assistance, the Council has taken note 
of the major proposals for changes in the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
program and in the State unemployment in- 
surance programs that have been advanced 
in recent years. It has not attempted to 
resolve the issues relating to all of these 
proposals; it has, however, reached conclu- 
sions regarding some that would have an 
immediate impact on public assistance. As 
desirable steps, the Council recommends the 
following: 

(a) Coverage under the contributory 
wage-related program of old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance should be extended 
to include as many additional workers as 
possible not now covered under any public 
retirement system; in particular, the pro- 
gram should be extended to such additional 
2 and household workers as it is feasible 
o cover. 
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(b) The proper Federal authorities should 
take all feasible measures to assure that 
everyone who is covered by law under the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
program does in fact have his covered earn- 
ings reported and recorded to his credit, so 
that he will receive the full amount of bene- 
fits to which he is entitled. Additional effort 
in this respect seems to be particularly 
necessary for migratory farmworkers, 

(e) The provision that disability insur- 
ance benefits can be paid under the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance program 
only to people age 50 and over should be 
eliminated; benefits should be paid to quali- 
fied disabled workers regardless of age. 

(d) Benefit levels under the old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance program 
should be adequate and kept in line with 
the growth of the economy; to this end, in- 
creases in wage and price levels should be 
appropriately reflected both in benefit 
amounts and in the maximum amount of 
earnings taxable and creditable toward bene- 
fits. 


(e) The Federal-State unemployment 
compensation system should be extended to 
improve its protection of the unemployed. 

(f) Continued attention should be given 
to strengthening the contributory wage-re- 
lated social insurance with par- 
ticular view toward reducing need for pub- 
lic assistance. 


20. PERIODIC REVIEW OF PROGRAM 


The status of the public assistance pro- 
grams, including their adequacy in promot- 
ing health and well-being, the formula for 
Federal financial participation in public as- 
sistance costs, and their relationship to so- 
cial insurance programs should be reviewed 
and reevaluated by an advisory council at 
least once every 5 years. The Social Se- 
curity Act should be amended to authorize 
such a council. 


Forest Amsden on the Need for Good 
Political Reporting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Forest 
Amsden, the executive editor of the 
Coos Bay (Oreg.) World, one of the lead- 
ing newspapers in Oregon, has been 
spending this session here in Washington 
as a political science fellow. As will 
appear in his piece that follows under a 
previous consent, Mr. Amsden is not im- 
pressed by the job of political reporting 
done by newspapers, radio, and tele- 
vision, He believes that: 

The trouble is that political reporters be- 
come so wound up in their own theories of 
what constitutes political reality that they 
make it impossible for public figures to get 
through to the public, 


This is indeed a regrettable state of 
affairs in a country that depends on an 
informed electorate. Here is his Letter 
from Washington as it appeared in the 
Coos Bay World for March 1, 1960: 
LETTER From WasSHINGTON—PoorR UNTTED 

STATES CAN'T AFFORD DEFENSE, SCHOOLS, 

WATER 

(By Forest Amsden) 

Wasutnoton, D.C.—President Eisenhower's 
veto of the water pollution bill made for 
fascinating reading. 
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The President termed our rivers and 
streams a priceless national asset. Then he 
went on to maintain that preservation of 
this priceless national asset is strictly a local 
problem, not calling for anything so in- 
sidious as Federal funds. 

But he did see some hope. He planned a 
conference at which the States could discuss 
how they could cooperate with each other 
in cleaning up interstate streams. The U.S. 
Government would thus fulfill its part—that 
of sort of a pennyless fairy godfather. 

It now appears we not only can't afford to 
defend ourselves, and can't afford to educate 
our children, but we also cannot afford to 
clean up the sewage before we drink it. 

This doesn’t seem much of a problem in 
southwestern Oregon, nor in the whole Pa- 
cific Northwest. In the East it is a terrible 
problem, however. 

The cities are turning increasingly corrupt 
water into their mains. Streams are becom- 
ing increasingly polluted by industrial and 
human wastes. 

Washington, D.C., is one of the worst ex- 
amples. The beautiful Potomac River is 
little more than an open sewer above the 
city and far worse below. Washington's 
drinking water is hazy. It's up to you to 
guess what it is hazy with. 

Maybe the talk at President Eisenhower's 
interstate pollution conference will help 
settle some of that stuff In Washington 
water and that of hundreds of other munic- 
ipalities facing the same problem. 

If democracy is to work, the people surely 
must be informed of the issues they face- 

If a democracy is to elect adequate officials, 
it must know the candidates, what the can- 
didates represent and how candidates pro- 
pose to attack problems. 

If that be true, this democracy is in sorry 
shape. 

As a newspaperman I am appalled at the 
performance of the newspapers (with a few 
notable exceptions) in reporting political 
events. With even fewer notable exceptions, 
radio and television are doing as sorry a job. 

The trouble is that political reporters be- 
come so wound up in their own theories of 
what constitutes political reality that they 
make it impossible for public figures to get 
through to the public. 

A candidate attempts to outline his beliefs 
in a speech. The next morning he looks 
at the papers to discover the writers have 
ignored the speech and seized upon some- 
thing completely irrelevant. 

Two recent examples occurred in California 
where Senator JouN KENNEDY and Senator 
HUBERT HUMPHREY adressed the same meet- 
ing. Both talks were excellent outlines of 
what each man believed. Both talks were 
extremely well-received by the live audience. 

But both Humpnrey and KENNEDY took 
the first 30 seconds of their talks to mention 
the fact that they did not approve of RICHARD 
M. Nixon. Both did this more or less as an 
aside, as if to warm up a partisan audience, 
and then went on to the weight of the 
speech. 


The papers headlined: “Humpurry and 
Kennepy Attack Nrxon.” The stories under 
the headline reiterated that an “attack” had 
had been made, period. Nowhere in the 
story is there an indication that elther speak- 
er went on for 40 or 50 minutes with an 
exposition of principle and platform. 

Net effect is that the people of California, 
or at least the State’s newspaper readers, 
think all KENNEDY and HUMPHREY have to 
offer is an attack on the Vice President. 

This failing of the press is not restricted 
to Democrats. Unless Mr. Nrxon strikes out 
with a personality attack, his press clippings 
are not notable. 

This remains true even though Mr. Nrxow 
can count on fuller treatment of what he 
says by virtue of being a Republican, 
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LABEL IS A LABEL IS A LABEL 


It's easy to get all fouled up with labels. 
cmos a label is attached to something, its 
leaning seems to begin changing: This re- 

ulta in the need for a new label. 
ple: The National Park Service is 
fasting about for a new label to put on its 
Parkways. As envisioned by the Park Serv- 
—— Parkway meant a road along which peo- 
Ple could drive slowly, communing with na- 
in e. The road was not meant to hurry, 
fact. But the public is beginning to 
ex A parkway as a four- or six-lane 
1 highway, because the States of New 
ork and Florida—and perhaps some oth- 
ff8—have taken to labeling their turnpikes 

Parkway." 

Co; an is anxiously seeking a 
3 Word for multiple use“ as it is applied 
the ational forest lands. The term means 
use of a forest area for recreation, graz- 
ing, timbering, and other purposes. The 
e seems to think it means every acre 
any given forest area is to have multiple 
of: ermore, recreationalist opponents 
grazing and timbering in some areas are 
Px g to bristle at mention of the label 
Multiple use.“ 


AFTER RIGHT TO WORK? 


maose who favor establishment of diplo- 
tic relations with Communist China are 
beginnin g to shy from the word “recogni- 
ping True, recognition of a country does 

Mean that the recognizing nation ap- 

es of the nation recognized. Yet to 
- cans, the word “recognition” seems to 

Ply a cheery hello, a slap on the back 

niti approval. So “I'm in favor of recog- 

on of mainland China” is going out of 

fa Political lexicon in favor of “I’m in 

whe of establishing of diplomatic relations 
mainland China.” 

Many have observed the rapidly changing 
terminology to label laws or constitutional 
amendments banning union or closed shops. 
by y, most such proposals were called, 
onion proponents, antiunion shop prop- 
such ms. After a few years this came into 
Cam, General disrepute that the name be- 
Work Tight to work.” By now, “right to 

5 05 growing disfavor and antiunion 
e, it is reported, casting about for a 
algerent label g 
many ways, it isn't what something is, 
but what it's — z 


In Memory of Russell V. Mack 
SPEECH 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


one: MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, all 
Beng here in the House of Representa- 

ana; have been saddened by the sudden 

this unexpected death yesterday, here on 

of nr of our colleague from the State 

V. = on, the Honorable RUSSELL 
Mack. 


State ral, those of us from his own 
the feel that we knew him best, al- 
ee his friends indeed were legion. 
ee him as a conscientious and 
king representative of the peo- 

ads his district and State, and yet one 
the of the longer view which places 
above ane of the Nation as a whole 
Peg Sectional and political considera- 
test + This, after all, is the ultimate 
of a good public servant. 
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Mr. Macx served 13 years in this body, 
always with strong dedication to duty. 
Despite the seriousness with which he 
approached his work here, he was in per- 
sonal relationships easygoing and out- 
giving, which in part explains the host 
of friends he acquired here and back 
home during his lifetime. I say in part, 
because the basis of an unusually high 
number of lasting friendships always 
must be the recognition of an innate 
strength of character, the capacity for 
making people instinctively know that 
here is a good man. 

Mr. Mack had that capacity, and we 
who live on say today: “A good man is 
gone.” 

If he had to go, we are grateful that 
his passing came without prolonged pain, 
but this does not still the voice of sorrow 
within us, his friends. 

Mrs. Magnuson joins me in expressing 
heartfelt sympathy to his devoted wife, 
Laura, and to the other members of their 
family. 


Report From Iowa, More Art Than Corn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, quite often 
people are inclined to overlook the Mid- 
dle West when it comes to art and cul- 
ture. Sunday’s New York Times car- 
ried a fine article by Emily Genauer 
which refutes this idea. 

I was so proud, when she began her 
discussion of Midwest art in Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, the largest city in my district. 

The article follows: 

ART; JOURNEY TO THE MIDWEST—REPORT From 
Iowa: MORE ART THAN Corn 
(By Emily Genauer) 

There was a moment the other morning 
when, without straining at all, I could have 
imagined myself in midsummer in a city in 
the French provinces—Aix, maybe, or Tou- 
louse, The setting and the props were all 
there. Guidebook in hand, I found myself 
in front of a wonderfully satisfying church, 
studying its proportions and detall. I had 
just been to see some stained glass windows 
in another building. I'd already taken in 
one fine exhibition that morning, and was 
scheduled to see some others before driving 
on to the next town. 

Only the guide book was not Michelin. It 
was the WPA-prepared “Iowa, a Guide to the 
Hawkeye State.” The city wasn’t Aix, but 
Cedar Rapids. The church was no soaring 
Gothic structure but the daring, circular 
St. Paul’s Methodist, constructed by Louis 
Sullivan, master of Frank Lloyd Wright, back 
in 1913, and very similar to the circular 
auditorium at Wright's Guggenheim Muse- 
um. The stained glass windows were by 
Grant Wood, in the Cedar Rapids City Hall. 
The exhibition, in the two art galleries of 
Coe College, in the same city, was of such 
caliber as to make for a major event in New 
York, including paintings by artists like 
Tamayo, Matta, Leger, Lanskoy, Stuart Davis, 
Ben Shahn, Hans Hofmann, Arthur Dove, 
Marin, Kuniyoshi, Hopper, Menkes, Tobey, 
Weber. The sculpture was by Jacques Lip- 
chitz, David Smith, Reg Butler, Kenneth 
Amitage, Jose de Rivera. 
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The next town I was heading for was 
Ames, and after Ames, Des Moines. And in 
each I saw exhibitions no less distinguished. 
Plus some more handsome modern architec- 
ture (Saarinen’s Des Moines Fine Arts 
Center) and some that was striking, but not 
as successful (Saarinen’s several bulldings for 
Drake University). Plus acres of mural (in- 
cluding a huge Stuart Davis abstract wall in 
the student's cafeteria at Drake). 

Plus private collections of such quality 
as to make the eyes of a jaded New Yorker 
pop. (Imagine walking casually into a pleas- 
ant but unpretentious house in a city like 
Cedar Rapids, owned by someone whose 
name has not been publicized among the 
country’s big, stylish collectors, and finding 
a smallish living room hung with excep- 
tionally handsome canvases by Picasso, Gris, 
Matisse, Kandinsky, Munch, Villon, Braque. 
In other rooms were first-class examples by 
Leger, Delaunay, Friesz, Chagall, Soutine, 
Dufy, Bonnard, Valadon. Lining the halls 
and staircase walls were prints by Rem- 
brandt and Goya.) 


EAGER AUDIENCE 

More important than the exhibitions, the 
buildings, the murals, even the collections. 
was the excitement about art in those small 
midwestern cities. At Coe so many stu- 
dents turned out to hear a lecture by a vis- 
iting art critic very few could ever have heard 
of before, that the whole affair had at the 
last moment to be moved into a larger audi- 
torium to accommodate standees. At Iowa 
State University, which is an agricultural 
and technical school without a fine arts 
department at all, the audience of students 
and faculty waited patiently in the audito- 
rium for over a half hour while my car plod- 
ded along highways running alongside corn- 
fields now buried under heavy snows. 

And just as important as the eagerness 
was the knowledge. There couldn't be any 
doubts, from the questions students threw 
at me, that not only were they familiar with 
the last word in modern art, but that they 
had no predisposition to accept anything 
simply because it was the last word. (I'll 
never forget the pretty girl in the first row 
who raised her hand and asked, “But why is 
abstract art the art of our times?" Or the 
boy who asked, “But don't you consider emo- 
tional states to be as much a part of reality 
as the things you can see?”) 

I shouldn't have been surprised, really, at 
all that’s been going on in the Midwest, 
especially in Iowa and Illinois. For years 
I've been receiving catalogs of college ex- 
hibitions out there, known the caliber of 
their presentations, and of their art staffs. 
Especially I've been aware of a healthy skep- 
ticism in these areas, a resistance to any 
brainwashing by New York dealers and mu- 
seums. In Texas, for instance, I've long 
observed that exhibitions and collections 
have been weighted in favor of the chic and 
the avant garde. In Iowa, on the contrary, 
one has always felt, even in the exhibition 
catalogs, the presence of questioning open 
minds. 

In the current Iowa State exhibition, for 
instance, the students, who are normally 
occupied with agriculture, technology, home 
economics, architecture, are confronted by 
a collage by Marca-Relli, but also a Walt 
Kuhn acrobat; an abstraction by Kienbusch, 
but also a landscape by Edward Hopper; a 
thread-string-paper-and-leaf construction 
by Sue Fuller, but also a Reginald Marsh 
drawing; a slashing Hans Hofmann abstrac- 
tion, but close to it a watercolor by John 
Marin. The Des Moines Art Center is cur- 
rently hung with a beautiful exhibition 
called “The Painting of Light,” which starts 
with a 14th-century Florentine Crucifixion, 
and ends with abstractions by Riopelle and 
Stamos, including, en route, works by artists 
ranging from Bonington to Reuben Tam, de 
Hooch to Robert Henri, Rubens to Rattner, 
de la Tour to Morris Graves. 
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Was I RIGHT? 


I think maybe the real reason I went off 
to the Middle West this week was to satisfy 
my conscience. In a recent lecture at the 
Museum of Modern Art entitled Economies, 
Art, and Environment,” Harvard Professor 
John Kenneth Galbraith stated that the 
resthetic response has always been nour- 
ished by secure well-being. He then went 
on to cite American agriculture as a field 
still especially burdened with economic ne- 
cessity, and concluded that, as a result, “we 
expect" the modern practicing farmer to be 
beyond the reach of “artistic imagination.” 
Having heard what was going on in the Corn 
Belt, I wrote a column taking strong excep- 
tion to his statement. 

But I've been uneasy about the whole 
business. Now I know. I couldn't tell how 
many of the students I talked to intend to 
become farmers, even among those at Iowa 
State. Most of them come from farm com- 
munities and will function in a farm econ- 
omy. I don't even know, not being an econ- 
omist, that the area is really as prosperous 
as it seems. Perhaps it is burdened with 
economic uncertainty. But one thing Tm 
certain, as a result of my trip, there’s an 
astonishing amount of culture along with 
agriculture in Iowa, 

And maybe there has been for a long time. 
What were we doing in the East 50 years 
ago when Iowans were commissioning a rebel 
like Louis Sullivan to design for their 
churches and banks, buildings, which even 
today look fresher and more modern than 
the new structures lining Park Avenue? We 
were commissioning pseudo-Greek temples, 
that's what. 


Flood Control Progress in Southeast 
Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
the president of the Mississippi River 
Commission, Maj. Gen. W. A. Carter, was 
scheduled to speak before the annual 
meeting of the Missouri Cotton Producers 
Association, held at Caruthersville, Mo., 
on Friday of last week, He prepared for 
that meeting an address which went into 
great detail explaining the development 
of the St. Francis River Basin, citing the 
planning and construction work along 
the Mississippi River and its tributaries, 
in southeast Missouri and northeast Ar- 
kansas which has taken place during the 
past several years and which has resulted 
in creating one of the richest agricultural 
areas in the world. 

Because of the thorough manner in 
which General Carter has explained 
what has been done in the past through 
the cooperation of local interests with 
the U.S. Corps of Engineers, and what is 
planned for the future to complete the 
plan which will protect our area of the 
country from the devastating effects of 
floods which have wrought such havoc in 
the past, I have requested permission to 
include as a part of my remarks, the ad- 
dress, prepared by General Carter, but 
which was actually delivered by Col. 
Marvin Jacobs, district engineer at Mem- 
phis, who was called upon at the last 
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minute when General Carter received 
an emergency call to come to Washing- 
ton on the day of the meeting. 

I know I am expressing the apprecia- 
tion of all of the fine people I am priv- 
ileged to represent, when I say that we 
are indebted to General Carter, to 
Colonel Jacobs, and the other competent 
officials in the Corps of Engineers who 
have tackled this problem with sym- 
pathetic understanding. Because of the 
importance of this project, it is difficult 
to refrain from being impatient at times, 
but I want to say that I have confidence 
in the plan and want to pledge my full 
cooperation to its completion at the ear- 
liest possible date. May I also express 
my appreciation to my colleagues in Con- 
gress without whose cooperation could 
not be maintained. 

Here is Major General Carter’s ad- 
dress: 

FLOOD CONTROL PROGRESS IN SOUTHEAST 

MISSOURI 


While I was in Washington during the 
latter part of February, your esteemed Con- 
gressman, Mr. PauL JoNES, asked that I at- 
tend your meeting today and that I give 
you a talk concerning that portion of the 
St. Francis project which affects southeast 
Missouri, I am genuinely pleased to be able 
to accept that invitation and to have the 
opportunity to talk with you concerning 
major drainage works directly affecting your 
area. 

Let me first review the tremendous strides 
which have already been made in flood con- 
trol and drainage projects affecting south- 
east Missouri. Less than 75 years ago this 
fertile land was largely swamp, covered by 
dense growths of oak, gum, cypress, and 
willows. It was subject to frequent flood- 
ing from, not only the Mississippi, but also 
other rivers and, because of its flat terrain 
and the lack of any well-defined channel to 
serve as a drainage outlet, very little of the 
land could be cultivated even during dry 
seasons. The miraculous change which has 
taken place since that time can be attributed 
to a very satisfactory partnership between 
the levee and drainage districts in southeast 
Missouri and the Corps of Engineers for the 
Federal Government. 

Prior to the time the Corps of Engineers 
did any work in your area, your levee and 
drainage districts had started flood control 
and drainage works which have had a most 
profound effect on the fertile but then 
largely untillable lands in southeast Mis- 
souri. They had constructed a headwater 
levee in the vicinity of Cape Girardeau and 
associated diversion works of sufficient mag- 
nitude to prevent some of the more frequent 
flooding. It is reported that local people had 
spent something in the vicinity of $2,500,000 
on these levee and diversion works and bene- 
fits were realized not only by the people in 
southeast Missouri but also those in Ar- 
kansas as far down as Helena. As a result 
of the Flood Controi Act of 1928 the Corps 
of Engineers expended $3 million on im- 
provement of the headwater levee and the 
associated diversion works to the point 
where they now protect the vast area of 
southeast Missouri and eastern Arkansas 
from Mississippi River waters of great mag- 
nitude, the so-called project flood. 

There are 122 miles of Mississipp! River 
levees between Cape Girardeau, Mo., and 
the Missouri-Arkansas State line. These 
levees, together with the 20 miles of the 
Little River headwater diversion levee, have 
been raised to project grade and section and 
now protect about 992,000 acres of rural and 
urban lands in southeast Missouri from a 
Mississippi River project flood. 

The St. Johns Bayou project consisting of 
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a controlled outlet culvert structure just 
above New Madrid, Mo., is complete. It pre- 
vents the entrance of Mississippi River back- 
water into the St. Johns Bayou drainage 
area of southeast Missouri. The control 
structure and closure levee provide the link 
which makes possible the continuous levee 
from Cape Girardeau to the State line. 

Therefore, we enter the present with a 
feeling of tremendous accomplishment with 
respect to protection of southeast Missouri 
from its most disastrous source of floods, 
the Mississippi River. This protection has 
been provided at a cost of $2134 million by 
the Federal Government and the expendi- 
ture of many millions of dollars by those 
who live in the protected area. 

What are we doing today to improve the 
area? 

There is one God-ordained fact which we 
are forced to recognize in determining the 
order in which we will accomplish flood con- 
torol and drainage projects. It is the very 
simple and unassailable fact that water 
flows downhill. It is for this reason that we 
follow a firm policy of constructing levees 
from upstream downward, and channels 
from downstream upward. ` 

With the protection from Mississippi 
River flooding of southeast Missouri, addi- 
tional protection can only be provided by 
improved runoff of local rainfall. This in 
turn demands the construction of major 
drainage channels from downstream to up- 
stream on the St. Francis and Little Rivers 
along with complementing levees. The im- 
Mediate past has witnessed the accomplish- 
ment of major construction works of this 
type. In contrast with the long construc- 
tion time on the headwater and Mississippi 
River levee protection for southeast Mis- 
souri, the channel work is approaching that 
area rapidly. Instead of being started some 
75-odd years ago, this channel work was 
started in the form of the Madison to Mari- 
anna floodway in 1953. In 1960, just 7 
years later, we are preparing to start work 
on the link which will carry the channel into 
Big Lake, and which will provide an ade- 
quate outlet for Big Lake and the area which 
drains into it. As we move north, more and 
more good will be done up here. With this 
statement, I am ready to discuss the present 
construction program. 

At the present, the major obstacle in the 
path of an adequate outlet for southeast 
Missouri drainage is Big Lake. Weare there- 
fore forced to focus our attention on this 
area which, unfortunately from the view- 
point of those who live in Missouri, is in 
another State—Arkansas—and is, in addi- 
tion, an area in which the Arkansas Game 
and Fish Commission and Federal fish and 
wildlife organizations have profound in- 
terest. ~ 

The Big Lake area is like a funnel, narrow 
at the downstream end and wide at the up- 
stream end; and like a funnel, to be effective 
it must have an adequate outlet, it must 
have sides of sufficient strength to confine 
the weight of water inside, and it must be 
free of internal obstructions. Of these three 
requirements, one has already been met, one 
other is about to be met, and one presents 
many difficulties. Confining levees on each 
side of the funnal have been constructed 
to grade and section and are known to be 
effective. The below Pettyville ditches, 
which will be started in the near future and 
will be completed in 12 to 18 months, will 
mean that an adequate outlet will be waiting 
and ready for use by the time interior con- 
struction has been completed in the big Lake 
area. This leaves for resolution only the sub- 
ject of appropriate flood control and drainage 
works to carrying the floodflows which are 
dumped in the mouth of the funnel. 

There has been talk that the corps has no 
plan to accomplish that purpose. Such 
statements are completely and grossly and 
grossly inaccurate. We do have a definite 
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plan, and we are confident that it is engi- 
neeringly sound, economically feasible, and 
that it will work. 

The main features of that plan are two 
ditches, one following the east side levee 
and one following the west side levee. 

Let us look first at the east side ditch. This 
ditch is expected to vary in width from 
100 to 150 feet and to have a depth of 10 
feet. The bottom elevation of this ditch 
at the lower end of the Big Lake funnel is 
expected to be 218 feet. Remember that 
figure, 218, because I will later want to con- 
trast its elevation with other ditch elevations 
in the area. This ditch will intercept and 
drain the Belle Fountain ditch and the State 
line ditch and will therefore provide for 
drainage from the area in Missouri, east of 
Elk chute and from within Elk chute itself, 
Construction of this ditch already has been 
authorized by Congress. 

The bottom width of the ditch up the west 
side of the Big Lake funnel will vary from 
100 to 120 feet, will be 10 feet deep, and will 
also have an exit elevation of 218 feet, the 
same 218. For a distance of about 1 mile 
below the mouth of the Big Lake funnel, 
this ditch will have a levee on its left as 
well as on its right. This levee Is required 
to keep water from backing up in your 
ditches. From there on down, the spoil on 
the left or inside of the ditch will be shaped 
to form a continuous bank at an elevation 
low enough to permit flood waters from the 
west ditch to spill over the spoll bank and 
into the floodway. At its upper end the 
west ditch will connect directly into ditch 
No. 81 which drains 17 percent of the area 
drained by the battery of ditches which 
flow down the west side of Elk chute. 

Now what will these drainage ditches ac- 
complish? First, during nonflood periods 
the large accumulation of water in ditch 81 
will now unhindered to the seat through 
n very large ditch with an outlet bottom ele- 
vation approximately 15 feet lower than 
presently provided. Similarly, the flows from 
Belle Fountain ditch, State line ditch, and 
from within Elk chute will go down the east 
side ditch which can readily carry these 
flows and will also dump its load at an eleya- 
tion of 218 feet. The remaining ditches 
coming in at the top of Big Lake will con- 
tinue to drain as they do now through the 
central existing ditch (No. 28), the old Little 
River channel and the existing natural 
channel in Big Lake. Water will be avail- 
able from these to fish and wildlife interests 
to replenish lake losses and to maintain the 
lake level. 

During major floodfiows, on the other 
hand, the waters from these same ditches 
can spread out over the entire width of Big 
Lake from confining levee to confining levee 
and make their way to the leveed floodway 
below Pettyville and below Highway 18. 

During the preparation of our report on 
the St. Francis Basin which has just been 
submitted to the Chief of Engineers, the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service presented a central 
ditch plan which was supposed to solve the 
Big Lake problem. It was worked up in co- 
operation with some of the local people. 
Their plan consists of a central ditch, about 
160 feet wide, with a three-way control 
structure at its head, and a sill dam at ele- 
vation 233.3 at the Pettyville end. This is 
15.3 feet above the outlet elevation we pro- 
pose. We studied this plan most carefully. 
It could not take care of the water which 
the west ditch (81) would carry, nor would 
it adequately handle the east ditch water. 
Its cost was slightly over $4 million, and its 
construction would add practically no flood 
control or drainage benefits to the Little 
River area. The benefits to fishing and 
hunting were sizable, but our most careful 
appraisal gave the central ditch plan a bene- 
fit-to-cost ratio of only 04 to 1. The 
trouble comes from the elevation of the sill 
dam at the lower end. The facts and figures 
on these plans are contained in the report 
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now under review by the Chief of Engineers. 
Iam convinced that the plan we recommend 
will do the job. What I want to do is to 
get on with the job. I do not object to the 
construction of the central ditch in addition 
to the two that are required to give you the 
drainage you need. However, since the bene- 
fit-to-cost ratio is less than unity, I can- 
not recommend it. 

As I said earlier, much of the money allo- 
cated to the St. Francis Basin is being used 
south of you to get the outlets ready down- 
stream as our work moves upstream. This 
year we are doing a small amount of work 
in southeast Missouri on the levee and drain- 
age district on the eastern and northern 
side of Elk chute. 

In fiscal year 1961 we are getting closer 
to you. There is $925,000 set up in the fiscal 
year 1961 budget for work directly con- 
cerned with Little River drainage. Much of 
this is still in the Big Lake area, and $280,- 
000 is provided to complete the Big Lake 
floodway ditches below Pettyville; $170,000 
is provided to open up the trestles across the 
Big Lake floodway at Hornersville and Petty- 
ville. We will start the Big Lake east ditch 
with about $93,000. About $122,000 will be 
used to degrade levees at Hornersville, State 
line, and Big Lake which are interfering with 
the flood drainage out of the Little River 
drainage district. We will spend about $104,- 
000 on new levees, levee enlargement, and 
channel work on the headwater diversion 
channel and levee. There are some funds 
included for rights-of-way and, of course, 
funds included for engineering and design 
and supervision and administration. There 
is also an item of about $283,000 for con- 
struction of levees in the Inter-River Levee 
District, Butler County, Mo. 

This does not appear to be a high per- 
centage of the $4,600,000 included in the 
budget for the St. Francis Basin. However, 
almost $3 million of that money is provided 
for the channels and relocations in the lower 
end of the valley to provide the necessary 
outlets for the flood waters of the whole 
basin. I can assure you that as the work 
progresses, the percentage of funds for the 


` basin which will be utilized directly in the 


Little River area itself will increase. 

Now what does the future hold for addi- 
tional construction work in the Little River 
watershed of southeast Missouri? Main 
ditches of the Little River system are to be 
improved, The Elk chute ditch and ditch 
No. 81, as well as ditch No. 9 are to be im- 
proved, and enlarged. The Elk chute levees 
are to be completed. At the headwaters of 
the Little River, the Castor River is to be 
cleared and ditch No. 24 is to be improved. 
On the main stem of the St. Francis, addi- 
tional levees are to be built in Dunklin and 
Stoddard Counties, 

In broader terms, the St. Francis Basin 
project as now authorized will cost $86,700,- 
000. To June 30, 1959, project costs amount- 
ed to $30,531,000, and we expect costs this 
fiscal year to exceed another $4,900,000. 
During the year beginning July 1, 1960, ex- 
penditures are expected to exceed $5,900,000, 

Upon completion of authorized works, an- 
nual benefits returned by the St. Francis 
Basin project in its entirety will result in a 
benefit-cost ratio of more than 2 to 1. 

Additional works recommended in a cur- 
rent review report would increase the esti- 
mated total cost of the St. Francis Basin 
project to about $112,871,000. 

In summary, I have pointed out that the 
people of southeast Missouri working in 
partnership with the Corps of Engineers and 
through their local levee and drainage dis- 
tricts have freed their extremely fertile and 
productive lands from the devastating floods 
of the Mississippi River. They are now in 
process of providing additional relief to this 
area from the less devastating but still costly 
flooding caused by local rainfall. Construc- 
tion works associated with that relief are 
proceeding in an orderly fashion and, by con- 
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trast with past experience in construction 
of flood control and drainage works, at an 
extremely rapid rate. We in the corps are 
very sensitive to the need for expediting 
relief for southeast Missouri from these 
floods. 

The immediate focal point of construction 
activity is Big Lake. We have an economic- 
ally feasible plan for this area. We are 
confident of its workability. Those of you 
who know me, will fully understand that I 
cannot recommend a plan which is uneco- 
nomical and will not consider one which 
will not provide the drainage and flood con- 
trol you need. 

Finally, the reports that an unfairly small 
portion of the total funds proyided for the 
St, Francis Basin project is being spent in 
southeast Missouri is not fundamentally ac- 
curate. A definite part of every dollar spent 
on the St. Francis watershed below the 
Missourt-Arkansas line helps to benefit those 
who live in Missouri. Those dollars have un- 
rolled major channel and flood control 
levees almost to the doorstep of southeast 
Missouri. The proportion of work to be done 
right in Missouri will rapidly increase. The 
work your Representatives in Congress have 
done to help us proceed at an increased 
rate should be deeply appreciated by all of 
you here, 


1959 Crop Price-Support Commodity 
Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been including in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp information on loans made un- 
der the 1959 crop price support program 
by the Commodity Stabilization Service 
of the Department of Agriculture, 

I have introduced a bill, H.R. 9303, 
to limit these loans to not more than 
$50,000 to any one person in a year. 

You will recall I stated that the $50,- 
000 limitation which I proposed is 
higher than desired, It should be re- 
duced to $25,000 or less, but from a 
practical standpoint the opposition to 
my limitation among the Democratic 
Members of Congress dictates the posi- 
tion of suggesting a $50,000 limitation 
if one is hopeful to have such passed. 

The following are the 1959 crop price 
support commodity loans under $50,000 
but more than $25,000 by producer. This 
report covers commodities except wheat 
for the loanmaking period terminated 
on January 31, 1960; and the amounts 
shown represent loans made, without 
regard to whether the loans have been 
repaid or will be repaid before maturity. 
The loans for wheat were listed in the 
Concresstonat Recorp of March 24, 
1960. 

If the limitation as suggested in my 
bill were reduced to $25,000, the Fed- 
eral Government would not be required 
to make similar loans next year. These 
loans result in a loss to the taxpayer, 
because it is not required that the re- 
payment be made in money, rather re- 
payment can be made by commodity. 
This results in a loss of millions of dol- 
lars to the taxpayer. 

The table referred to follows: 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT oF ÅGRICULTURE, Commopity CREDIT CORPORATION 


1959-crop price-support commodity loans under $50,000 but more ihan $25,000, by producer 
BARLEY (BUSHELS) 


Address Quantity | Amount Producer Address Quantity | Amount 
Per pledg 
CALIFORNIA—continued 
„ Tolleson, Arig. . . 48, 470 830, 499, P and A Togninall . . Stockton, Calif. . 32 645 827, 005. 35 
S L. 8 Buckeye, Ariz. 37, 096 | 31, 531. Jackson & Reinert_.................-.- Paso Robles, Calif...-| 31, 40 | 26,741.00 
II. Collier Tempe, Ariz. nonan 34, 859 
WASHINGTON 
CALIFORNIA n Secaat PM ae pe PAR RS 
T abton, Wash. 
C. T. Dear born Calipatria, Calif. 34,453 30, 3. 1760 ' 


BEANS, DRY EDIBLE (HUNDREDWEIGHT) 


CALIFORNIA MICHIGAN 
A.J. Glaw & Sons 5,851 |$35, 457.06 || Mabel Graham Breckenridge, Mich. 4,011 23, 793. 75 
II. R. Johnson 5, 84735, 191. 82 
Harry E. Nichols, 5, 743 33. 228. 28 WYOMING 
Harry Leonhardt, Ir Emblem, WSo 5, 390 | 30, 345. 70 
FLAXSEED (BUSHELS) 
CALIFORNIA 
J. H. Benson Brawley, Calif. 15, 425 842, 418. 75 
GRAIN SORGHUM (HUNDREDWEIGHT) 
ARIZONA a TEXAS—con, 
Sulphur Springs Valley Farms, Inc 20, 238 834, 202. 64 || Browder Bros. 24, 778 |$33, 608. 39 
Dink Conner 18,250 | 30,842.34 || O. W. Machen- 17, 537 | 32, 268.08 
J. I. Kidd, Ir. 15,916 | 26,808.80 || Flake D. Thu 21) 504 | 31, 826. 51 
0. P. Gould 14, 203 | 26,441.22 || McEachern Bros. 21,271 | 31, 480. 49 
Geo. E. Bennett. 21, 032 | 31, 127.36 
KANSAS 8 L. S. T. Farms. 16, 732 | 30, 786, 50 
Gordon Brown. 16, 467 30. 298. 78 
eee ving, Ricco] Maa e e Fat aaa 5 
e — S „ + 
O; H. Bunton. M Kans. 19, 312 | 26, 264.05 || Verney Towns. 20,065 | 29, 696, 50 
L. Dean Butler. 20. 000 | 29; 600, 00 
NEBRASKA W. I. Parker 20, 000 | 29, 600. 00 
> Don Kimball. 19, 979 | 29, 568,92 - 
Roger Kreutz men Giltner, Nebr. 19,905 | 28,902.75 II. M. Rorick 22, 000 | 29; 480. 00 
II. G. Ritchie, Jr- 15, 651 | 28, 797.03 
NEW MEXICO II. N. Smith. Dookney, Tex 19, 449 | 28, 784. 08 
O. V. Wilson- . — 19,332 | 28, 611. 51 
Clarens and W. T. Meeks. 20,309 | 30,057.25 || Pegucs & Laird. Crystal City, Ter 17,243 | 28, 450.95 
1 18, 470 | 27,335.01 II. L. Marble. South Plains, Tex 18, 510 27,995.00 
17, 422 | 25, 785.29 || O. NI. Phipps Friona, Tex 18, 772 | 27, 782. 56 
H. G. McKame: 14, 976 | 27, 555. 60 
Willis A. Haw 20, 192 | 27, 460. 78 
Walter B. Little 18, 490 | 27, 305. 18 
Lubbock, Tex 32,309 | 47,817. 62 19, 300 | 27, 212. 44 
Sunray, Tex 35,046 | 47, 661. 89 18, 355 | 27, 165. 40 
Friona, Tex 27,072 | 41, 398. 56 18, 260 | 27,024, 80 
Wil Tex 27, 679 | 40, 964.77 14,575 | 26,817.21 
Lubbock, Tex 27, 671 | 40, 952.49 18,071 | 26, 744. 78 
Navasota, Tex. 22, 339 | 39, 540. 03 14, 522 | 26,720.02 
Hereford, Tex. 26, 694 | 39, 507. 71 18,053 | 26,718, 14 
Friona, Tex 26, 665 | 39, 464. 20 17,970 | 28, 595, 60 
27, 524 | 38, 808. 46 17,910 | 26, 506.80 
25,457 | 37, 676. 36° 14,304 | 26, 485.73 
25,221 | 37, 327. 67 17,872 | 26, 450. 85 
Spearman, Tex 26, 000 | 37, 180. 00 19, 501 | 26, 447. 31 
Sinton, Tex 20, 121 | 37; 022. 64 17,716 | 26, 219. 68 
Maxwell, Joseph P. Johnson. 17, 648 | 26, 119, 06 
J. H. Burkett Sunray, Tex- 27,190 36, 978. 69 18, 371 | 25, 902. 83 
Ranza B. Boggess Friona, Tex. 26, 906 | 36, 860. 56 17, 446 | 25,819.78 
II. II. Briggs Muleshoe, Tex 24, 371 | 36, 071, 08 17,420 | 25, 781.01 
x RES deal E. South Plains, Tex. — 9 — = 255 1 ae 2 — eis 
om Moore.. N . . 31 „ T. Part..--------------= ' 
Rodney Smith... 23, 520 | 34.810. 04 || Galifornia Packing Corp. — 15,333 | 25, 299. 78 
Harold Joe Wells 23, 104 | 34, 193.92 || M, K. Fisher. eg; Halo Center 17,045 | 25, 226. 75 
Leroy Copell 22,836 | 33. 707. 38 Billie Wayne Sisson & Hugo Kinkler__| Littlefield, Tex. 17,000 25, 160, 00 
Harvey Milner C s5 22,819 | 33, 772.43 || H. E. Frizzell Lockney, Tex 16, 963 | 25, 104. 65 


OATS (BUSHELS) 


‘MISSISSIPPI 
Panter bury C0. RE A, Pantherburn, Miss. ] 53, 663 881, 661. 17 
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U.S, Department or AGRICULTURE, Couuobrrr CREDIT Corporation—Continued 


1959-crop price-support commodity loans under $50,000 but more than $25,000, by producer—Continued 
RICE (HUNDREDWEIGHT) 


Producer Address Quantit 
pledg 
ARKANSAS 
George S. Rodgers, Jr, & George S. Stuttgart, Ak. 9. 215 
i Rodgers, Sr. 
ae Wilson & Co. Wilson, Ark. 9, 716 
aias. D. Brown Hughes, Ark 180 
‘herles J. Peacock -| McCrory, Ar 9, 087 
at g: 1 & Son, T. W. do 8, 818 
s M . 
George Smith & R. O; Ourris . Dewitt, AK 8, 013 
wae Seh Weiner, Ark. 8, 922 
Ha A. Pine Bluff, Ark 7, 892 
À arlow Sanders, George Guenther.....}____. (ae 7,914 
Oore Bros. Farms, Ine Walnut Ridge, Ar T, 
‘ 


-| Lake Village, Ark. 


; g 
8 Norris W. F. Bwilton, Are. 
„D. ian, Ark. 
2 Brinkley, Ar 
Howarth E. Taylor emaro Hickory Ridge, Ark... 
Nen Dowson, W. F. Hurley Amagoro, eaten! 
8.0. Woffard, Ervin Wright Weiner, Ark. 
George R. Milieken . Ton Stuttgart, Arx 
« K. Bradshaw, Jr. & F. K. Bräd- Ham ee ee 
Lovett 1 7 Grady, Ark 
David N. & James D. Fo Sherrell, A 
porad 1 9 70 
H. M Davie Lloyd En; Hamb 
LF . Davis, y gelkes. smburg, 


Abe Jones, W, F. Hurloy..-..--------- 
Ryland é Lovett, Henry E. Sparks G 


HEHE 


10 


am 
— 


CALIFORNIA 


enry W. Tilbury, Jr 
Bayou Meadow Farms. 


Hollandale, XIIss 
4 Gares; 1 


— 


repress 


p. 


8888882 8822 88322 


ae 


PORPALAAS LAA RAAA SAS 888822882288 2 HHH Y 
= 


SRISSLESSSESESR 38 


dere ana 
2388 S882 
RBBRLR 


Sab 
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Amount 


$48, 197.46 
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Producer Address 
wississirri—continued 
Skene, Miss ara 
Benoit, Miss_ 


Rulovillo, Miss 
w, Miss... 

Rule ville, Miss. 
Patterson Bros. Merigold, VIS. 
E. E. C AES Shaw, Nis 
J. L. Wilson, Jr. Rosedale, IT ARR 
Nott Wheeler. Cleveland, Ms. 
8, R. Phebus. Banks, NIS 


Mitchell iene. Jack 1 
J dams & Son, J. H. Tigner, | 


J. W. Parker, * a Reidland, F. 
coe B, F. XW. 
J. P. Oraigen, O, E. Ward 
H. E. Wingate, Olifford Manuel... 
Austin Fontenot, Bozene and Wilton 
vingston B 


N 
H. W. & R. H. Geissen, J. & Al 


ber.... 60 


= 
> 


2888888285 


42809 


Amount 


7,029 834, 327 36 
6,641 | 33,841. 27 
6,414 | 31; 444 24 
6, 665 | 30, 085, 30 
6, 572 | 30, 034. 04 
5,075 | 20, 339. 75 
5, 625 | 20, 254. 32 
5, 932 | 20, 124 12 
6, 002 2 % 13 
5, 554 | 28, 054. 38 
4, 746 | 25; 491. 70 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, COMMODITY CREDIT Corporation—Continued 


1959-crop price-support commodity loans under $50,000 but more than $25,000, by producer—Continued 


SOYBEANS (BUSHELS) 


Producer Address 
ARKANSAS 
Ray. Bros... -....-....-----------.-----] Brinkley, Ark. 
W. D. Thomas -| Harrisburg, Ark 
Ragland Plantation. Hughes, Arx 


Adolph Pirani 
Waterloo Farms, Inc. 
White Oak Farms, Inc -0u ---.- f- 
Tillar & Co., Jane Rogers Cockrill, 
Martha Rogers Mercer, A. Cockrill, 
‘Trustee for Rogers Trust. 
Miller Lumber Co. 
Richard C. Twist. 
Howe Lumber Co. 
R. H. White 
The Lake Plantation 
J. M. Leach & Son 


Nickle Bros 
Willard C. Wilson... 


A Summary and Legislative History of 
Area Redevelopment—Part 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, before this 
session of Congress ends it is my hope 
and the hope of many of my colleagues 
that the House and the Senate will have 
agreed upon an adequate and effective 
bill to aid the many U.S. communities 
suffering from chronic and persistent un- 
employment. 

It is also our hope—and this hope is 
shared by thousands of Americans living 
in these distressed areas—that President 
Eisenhower will not again see fit, as he 
did in 1958, to veto jobs for Americans 
who want to work but who, because they 
live in these areas of continuing depres- 
sion, cannot find work. 

The Area Redevelopment Act, spon- 
sored as S. 722 by the Honorable PAUL 
Doveras in the Senate, was passed on 
March 23, 1959, by the Senate by a 49 to 
46 rolicall vote. 

This legislation was revised by the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
and favorably reported on May 14, 1959. 
Since that time, more than 10 months 
ago, it has been awaiting action by the 
House Rules Committee. : 

Mr. Speaker, I share with my col- 
leagues and with thousands of unem- 
ployed Americans throughout our Nation 
the fervent hope that the House will 
soon have an opportunity to act upon 
this proposal. 

One of the groups which has led the 
fight for area redevelopment legislation 
is the Area Employment Expansion Com- 
tee of 99 University Place, New York 

N. L. 


88 
Ssssss 8888 8888282 


Recently this organization prepared 
an excellent summary and legislative his- 
tory of the fight for area redevelopment 
legislation. I should like to list the table 
of contents of this fine and comprehen- 
Sive piece of research work: 

I. Introduction. 

II. History of Federal Action Respect- 
ing Distressed Areas. 

III. Legislative History Relating to 
Area Redevelopment Bills. 

IV. Legislation: Principles and Com- 
parison of Bills. 

V. Need for Area Redevelopment Leg- 
islation. 

VI. Response to Opponents of Area 
Redevelopment. 

VII. Positive Features of Bill. 

VIII. Organizations Which Support 
the Legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I take pleasure in the 
opportunity to bring this fine research 
to the attention of Members of Con- 
gress by joining with several of my col- 
leagues to insert the entire text in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

I. INTRODUCTION 

Proposals for area redevelopment legisla- 
tion have been before the U.S. Congress 
for more than a decade. The basic prin- 
ciples have been endorsed by both parties 
in convention and by their leaders. Dif- 
ferences have involved the amounts of the 
assistance, the need for integrating rural 
and urban area redevelopment, the pro- 
posals for loans and grants for public facili- 
ties, the provision for subsistence grants for 
the unemployed who are being retrained and 
the administrative machinery for carrying 
out the 

The A gery the chronic labor surplus 
areas are most urgent. Their problems be- 
come more intense and their solution more 
complicated the longer they persist. The 
human, social and capital waste is high. 
The cost is a tremendous burden upon our 
communities and State and Federal Goy- 
ernments. 

It should be emphasized that in virtually 
every case these local communities have ex- 
erted the maximum effort of which they 
are capable toward their own economic re- 
habilitation. Residents of the stricken com- 


34, OM. 

33, 635. 

32, 725. 

30, 969. Chaswil Farms 
28. 978. 

27, 673. SOUTH CAROLINA 
26, 444. 

25, 793. Kirkland & Best 
25, 513. 

25, 194. TEXAS 


Quantity | Amount Producer 
pledg 
Siu 26, 590 |$49, 988. Middletown Mills. ..........-----.---- 
25,798 | 46, 952. 
SPA 25, 579 | 46, 553. MISSISSIPPI 
22,856 | 41, 360. 
22, 656 | 41, 233. O. P. —— —— 
22, 656 | 41, 232. M. S. Knowlton & Co.. 
21,893 | 20, 788. O 
Nn 
Martha B. Lowe 


munities have literally given 'til it hurts 
to raise money for industrial site prepara- 
tion, plant construction and other services 
necessary to attract industry. The simple 
truth is that, in most cases, local 
resources have been exhausted. 

So long as these communities remain 
unassisted in their efforts at redevelopment 
the Nation is neglecting its commitment 
under the Employment Act of 1946 to 
achieve maximum employment, production 
and purchasing power. : 

The American people have undertaken to 
finance economic redevelopment of the dis- 
tressed and underdeveloped areas in foreign 
countries. It appears appropriate that we 
establish a similar program for our ow? 
people confronted with comparable prob- 
lems. If a point 4 program is a good program 
for us to carry on overseas, it is doubly 
worthy for us to carry on at home. 


H. HISTORY OF FEDERAL ACTION RESPECTING 
DISTRESSED AREAS 

A. Urban areas. 

The initial interest in the problem of dis- 
tressed areas can be traced back to the re- 
cession of 1949. There have been persistent 
subsequent efforts to provide some assist- 
ance to these communities, but these steps 
have been largely temporary and inadequate. 

1. The E area program (1949-50). 

The executive branch of the Government 
ordered that aid be given to the E labor 
market (very substantial labor surplus) by 
channeling regularly budgeted Federal activi- 
ties, primarily procurement and construc- 
tion, to these areas. In all, 62 areas became 
eligible at one time or another but only 36 
shared in the modest consideration. Some 
observers doubt that any substantial 
priorities were given these areas. 

2. Defense manpower policy No. 4 
(February 1952). 

This policy was designed for labor surplus 
communities adversely affected by the 
cessation of military contracts. In the 85 
months through March 1959, contracts 
amounting to only $213 million were allo- 
cated to these areas by virture of DMP No. 4. 

3. Extra accelerated tax amortization 
(November 1953). 

The program for rapid tax amortization for 
investments in facilities needed for the 
Nation’s industrial mobilization base was 
further liberalized first for chronic and later 
for all substantial labor surplus areas. 
Through April 1959, only 71 facilities were 
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located in 38 areas, for an investment of 
$318 million, providing jobs for approxi- 
Mately 16,625 workers. This program 
functioning at the close of 1959. 
4. Buy American Act. 
American producers supplying goods sub- 
Stantially all of which are produced in areas 
Substantial unemployment may enjoy a 
Price differential of either 12 or 20 percent 
depending upon the formula. No data are 
available on the benefits. 
5. U.S. Employment Service. 
Since 1949 this Service has helped a num- 
of communities in their developmental 
activities by providing information on the 
local labor markets and labor supply but it 
has been limited by inadequate staff re- 
sources. 
6. Office of Area Development (U.S, Departe 
Ment of Commerce). 
Office has provided technical pam- 
Phiets and statistical studies to all com- 
Munities seeking help and information to 
attract new industries without regard to 
their employment experience. 
T. Urban planning grants (HHFA). 
Section 701 is designed to aid long-term 
g by communities of less than 50,000 
Population and counties of less than 25,000 
Population suffering from major natural dis- 
or rapid urbanization following Fed- 
installations. No special provision is 
Made for distressed areas. 
8. Urban renewal (HHFA). 
program aids communities to elim- 
nate slums and blight in predominantly res- 
f ential areas. No special provision is made 
or distressed areas. 
9. Community facilities (HHFA). 
(a) The program for public facility loans 
ay be used by a community of less than 
9.000 population for water and sewer sys- 
pene if it has been denied credit by at least 
a © lending institutions and submits evi- 
ence of an ability to repay. No special 
Provisions are made for distressed commu- 
es 


(b) The program for interest-free ad- 
andes for public works planning, which have 
co Primarily for sewage and water systems, 

limited in amount. There is no special 
Provision for distressed areas. 

10. President Eisenhower in 1960 set up 
an interdepartmental committee “coordi- 
rgb Federal urban area assistance’ which 
ar ated by the Office of Area Development 

the U.S. Department of Commerce. 

B. Rural areas. 
abs rural redevelopment program was insti- 
ean in June 1955 to increase productivity 

low-income farm people; increase pros- 
pects for employment in part-time and non- 
py jobs by encouraging nonagricultural 
f tlets in rural areas; increase opportunities 
or young people to secure training; and 
e the social and economic standards in 
ši -income rural areas. The primary respon- 
1 ls lodged with the U.S. Department 

Agriculture. 

Appropriations consisted of $2,061,645 in 
fiscal 1957 distributed among the Agricul- 
fural Extension Service, Soil Conservation, 
Me gultural Research Service, Agricultural 
tating Service, Farmers Home Admin- 

ation, and some information and ad- 
Ministrative offices. 
de the fourth annual report covering the 
5 TS 1958-59 the Secretary of Agriculture 
Ported that some 200 counties in 30 States 


And Puerto Rico had been included in the 


development program areas. 
ae October 1959, the President formally 
ment cuted & committee for rural develop- 
Witt Programs, supplanting the earlier com- 
is which had been operating infor- 


ts Thus the need for rural redevelopment has 
mg been recognized. The program estab- 
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lished by S. 722, described later in this 
document, insures that this recognized need 
will be adequately met. 


A Summary and Legislative History of 
Area Redevelopment—Part 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI _ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the REC- 
orp the following portion of the text of 
an article prepared by the Area Employ- 
ment Expansion Committee on the sub- 
ject of area redevelopment legislation: 

Wit, LEGISLATIVE HISTORY RELATING TO AREA 
REDEVELOPMENT BILLS 
S. 281 introduced in 1949 sought to 
e the Employment Act of 1946 and 
in title V provided specific aids to areas of 
serious employment. After certification such 
areas would be examined and measures for 
economic adjustment would be recommended 
forthem. It provided for placement of Gov- 
ernment contracts in these areas; RFc loans 
to private industry; an unemployment 
emergency reserve fund; retraining facilities; 
relocation funds; maintenance allowances 
i In 1950 a 1 2 measure was intro- 
ed H.R. 7444. 
ire e ee candidate Eisenhower in his 
1952 speech at Lawrence, Mass., promised to 
help hard-hit communities. ER 

D. The March 1955 report of the Join 
Committee on the Economic Report urged 
that loans and technical assistance be ex- 
tended to areas. The . 
declared that we are very concerned wi 
distressed conditions which persist in cer- 
tain industries and regions, even in an 
expanding economy. We believe that action 
is required now and that much can be done 
public works to assist these com- 
munities. The Federal Government should 

its responsibility to those areas and 
industries by promoting research to arte ver 
new products and new processes. Co era- 
tion should be given to the possibility of 
modifying the unemployment compensation 
to meet the special problems of 


the President recommends, an expanded area 
development program should be provided for 
these areas to help them to adapt to changed 
economic: conditions.” The Democratic 
members of the committee criticized the 
Economic Report of the President for iden- 
tifying the problem as & local rather ou 
es a national one. The committee itse 

declared that “we must recognize and deal 
with unemployment as & local as well as a 
National and State problem. The failure of 
the executive branch to show sufficient vigor 
in its approach to this problem disturbs us. 
It should have occupied a high place in the 
Economic Report.” (Statement of supple- 
mental views of Senators DOUGLAS, SPARKMAN 
and O'MAHONEY, 2 PATMAN, 

LLING, Mints and KELLY. 

1 Senator Paul. Doucras introduced the 
Depressed Areas Act (S. 2663) in July 1955 
to provide assistance for distressed areas. 

F. The Subcommittee on Low-Income 
Families of the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report recommended in January 
1956 that “there be established in the ex- 
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ecutive branch of: the Federal Government 
a central group with the responsibility of 
preparing a coordinated comprehensive pro- 
gram aiding currently depressed industrial 
and rural areas.” 

G. The President's Economic Report for 
1956 reversed its position of the prior year 
and concluded that the “fate of distressed 
communities is a matter of national as well 
as local concern,” and recommended special 
legislation. The report further added that . 
“although these (adminstrative) programs 
have proved helpful experience demonstrates 
that bolder measures are needed. To this 
end, a new arca assistance program is recom- 
mended for aiding a community that experi- 
eae persistent and substantial unempoly- 

ent, 

H. Senator SmrrH, of New Jersey, Intro- 
duced the administration's bill (S, 2892) en- 
titled “Area Assistance Act of 1956." 

I. The Senate in the 84th Congress, 2d 
session, passed a revised Douglas bill. It 
was reported out by the House Banking and 
Currency Committee but it died in the House 
Rules Committee. 

J. Both major parties in their 1956 plat- 
forms called for Federal legislation to ald 
economically distressed areas. 

K. In the 85th Congress, Senator DOUGLAS 
and cosponsors introduced a slightly revised 
version of the bill considered in the pre- 
ceding Congress (S. 1433) which was fol- 
lowed by another administration bill (S. 
9641). Hearings were held in the first session, 
A clean bill (S. 3684) was reported out in 
the second session by the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency, This bill passed 
the House with some slight amendments and 
was finally sent to the President at the end 
of the session. The President pocket vetoed 
the bill on September 6, 1958. 

L. In the 86th Congress, Senator DOUGLAS 
introduced a similar bill (S. 722) which was 
followed by the administration bill called 
“Area Assistance Act of 1959 (S. 1064). 
After some modifications, S. 722 was passed 
by the Senate. The House Banking and 
Currency Committee revised the Senate bill 
and asked for a rule from the House Rules 
Committee. The report of the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee was filed May 
14, 1959 and is House Report No. 360. 

M. The Special Senate Committee on Un- 
employment Problems conducted a series of 
hearings on unemployment in many major 
centers at the end of 1959 and the begin- 
ning of 1960. These hearings brought to 
light the plight of the distressed areas. The 
recommendations of this special committee 
can be obtained by contacting the commit- 
tee in Room 357 of the Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington 25, D.C. 

N. The Joint Economic Committee con- 
ducted an extended series of hearings on 
“Employment Growth and Price Levels” 
during 1959. Both the staff and committee 
reports urged action on distressed areas. 

1. The staff report declared that Federal 
leadership is needed to assist the recovery 
of a number of chronically distressed areas. 
Both technical and local-term financial ald 
will probably be required. Assistance pro- 
grams should be of sufficient scope to justify 
the expectation that the areas will become 
self-sustaining within a reasonable period, 
While some nonrecoverable costs may be in- 
curred by the Federal Government in this 
effort, a well-planned program for reviving 
the chronically depressed areas should re- 
sult in a net economic and social gain to the 
country” (Staff Report, p. xxix). 

2. The Joint Economic Committee in its 
report concluded that “a program of as- 
sistance to chronically depressed areas 
should be started. Both technical and long- 
term financial aid will be required to help 
these areas to become self-sustaining and to 
help themselves. Where necessary, retrain- 
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ing of workers should be undertaken, par- 
ticularly where the long-term outlook for 
an area is poor” (Senate Rept. No. 1043, p. 
54). 

O. The 1960 Economic Report of the Pres- 
ident declared: 

“Legislation is needed, however, to supple- 
ment and strengthen these efforts to help 
areas of persistent unemployment create 
new job opportunities. Such legislation 
should stimulate and complement efforts of 
communities to help themselves, should pro- 
mote maximum participation by private 
financial institutions and by State and local 
agencies, should encourage the creation of 
new job opportunities rather than the mere 
transference of jobs from one area of the 
country to another, and should encompass 
technical aid for the economic diversifica- 
tion of rural low-income areas and single- 
industry communities.” 


8. 722 adopted by Senate 


Area Redevelopment Act (see. 1) 
Declaration of purpose (sec, 2) 
Independent agency Arena Redevelop- 
ment Administration.“ Administrator 
appointed by President and confirmed 


by Senate. 
1, Cabinet level Advisory Board..........|...-- 
National 
Committee from all walks of life, 
3. Ad hoc industry (including agriculture) 
conferences (sec, 4). 

1. Industrial areas. Shall designate as 
redevelopment areas t 
mined by Administrator to have sub- 


where the nontem 

mea tel caren È percent, and 
‘a. currently reent, an 
(b) Rate has eee 
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A Summary and Legislative History of 
Area Redevelopment—Part 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 


unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recor the following portion of the text 
of an article prepared by the Area Em- 
ployment Expansion Committee on the 
subject of area redevelopment legisla- 
tion: 


Public Advisory 


hose. deter- 


y unemploy- 


(a) 12 percent for 1 yi 
at least 6 


S. 722 House revision 


ear. 
(b) 9 percent for 15 of 18 months 


March 29 


IV. LEGISLATION: PRINCIPLES AND COMPARISON 
OF BILLS 

A, Principles. 

1. To meet the needs of these distressed 
areas, redevelopment legislation is required. 
Similar legislation has been adopted for hu- 
mans in the form of physical rehabilitation 
and retraining. Physical slums in cities are 
being redeveloped under the urban renewal 
programs. The present proposal relates to 
the need of redevelopment of entire eco- 
nomic areas. 

2. The legislation must provide a program 
broad enough in scope and in the techniques 
it provides so that it can be of assistance 
to the variety of communities which have 
been affected. 

B. Comparison of area redevelopment 
bills. 


Administration bill 


Area Assistance Act of 1959 (sec. 1). 

Declaration of purpose. 

Commerce Department with Administra 
tor equivalent to Assistant Secretary 
(sec. 110; sec. 101). 


Cabinet level Advisory Board (sec, 112). 


1, Industrial areas: Designation discretion 
ary for labor market areas where the 
nontem unemployment meets 


stantial and persistent unemploy- extended . Designa- 3 conditions: 
ment for an extended period of time. tion mandatory for any area with (a) Rate is currently 6 percent, and 
Designation for labor market areas following unemployment levels; 


(b) Rate has averaged at least Ô 
percent: 
(1) For 4 out of preceding 5 


‘cent; A 
9000 For 3 out of preceding 4 (0) 6 percent 18 of 24 months years and has been 30 
years and has been 50 E. percent or more above 
percent or more above (d) 15 percent for 6 months If un- national average, or 
the national average, employment is not temporary @) For 3 out of preceding 4 
or in nature, years and has been 75 
(2) For 2 out of preceding | 2. Rural areas: Areas with number percent or more above 
3 years and has been and percentage of low-income families national average, or 
75 percent or more and substantial and persistent unem- (3) For 2 out of preceding 8 
above the national ployment and underemployment, years and has been 100 


percent or more above 

(e) Nonagricul e 
ona ural employm' 

“has dacl easod 


average, or 

@) zor 1 out of preceding ; 
y 

ined, or has incr 


ears and has been 
100 percent or more 
above national aver- 


age, and 
2. Rural areas: Areas with larg 


of tho United States ranked 
lowest in level of living of 


‘est number families, or . No area shall be ex, 
and percentage of low-income families, (2) Which is among the 500 counties cluded by this requirement if 
and Eger ce and oases — 1 States having „ in area for 
employment or underemploymen porcen: 0 out o years excee 
would be desi „ and use per- commercial farms producing percent (sec, 102), 
centage of residents receiving public less than $2,500 worth of 

3 assistance, products for sale annually. 
6, Loans for private projects: 
(a) Revolving fund or funds | $100,000,000 for industrial areas, $100,000,- $75,000,000 for Industrial areas, $75,000,000 | $50,000,000 for industrial areas. 
total rural for rural areas 


for areas. f 
65 percent (subordinate to other loans). Same as Senate bill 35 percent (may be subordinate to othet 
ns). 
15 percent (subordinare to Federal claim).~ 


None, 


(b) Maximum Federal partici- 
on. 

(c) Miani State or partici- 
tion. 

(d) 3 private partici- 


tion, 

(e) Mm E ie 25 years (35, if extended). 

(f) Purpose of loans Pu Same, except cannot be used for machinery 
or equipment. 

(g) Interest rate Rate paid Treasury plus factor to be fixed 
by Soa to cover administrative 
ex and reserve, 

(b) Application approved by. Agency of State or political subdivision .- do eee ce ceneen eee diate “or BY thereof concerned with 


economic develo: t, and finding thut 
is consistent with overall 


(4 local committee in the absence of program 
155. approved by the Secretary (see 


such agoncy), and finding by State or 
agency of consistency with area eco- 


nomic development program approved 
by Administrator (seo, 6). $ 
7. Loans for publie facilities: 
(a) Revolving fund 8100 000% % acs ccncvanses 350,000. 000 --- 22. None, Gives priorities for existing com- 
(b) Maximum Federal partici- | 65 percent (subordinate to other loans) Same as Senate bill munity facilities program to eligible 
ion. areas, 
(o) weg State and local | 10 percent. d⁰0 ow enna nnn nn nn nnnnnnnneneneennnnnn- 
parti ion. 
d) Maximum period of loan 40 years.....-.---......---.-...---.-------|-=--~ do. anennnscene enone 
(e) Interest rate Kate paid Treasury, plus 4 of 1 percent | Not greater than average annual in 
: (sec, 7). rates on all interest-bearing obligations 
of the United States plus 1 of 1 percent. 
8. Grants for public facilities $35,000,000 authorization for appropriation.| None. 


$75,000,000 authorization for appropria- 
tion (sec. 


en FDS We | ae Sw lt oF a, aed 
. Funds (or loans: 


8. 722 adopted by Sonate 
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Appropriated 
Not applicable 


200,000,000. $50,000,000. 


—— — ——— 


—.— wee — 


Appropriated. 
payments based on current a verago 
market ios of outstanding marketable 
U.S. obligations of comparable maturi- 
ties (sec, 108). 
enerall 


10. Information Information to be supplied to designated | Same as Senate bin. . y comparable provision for ad vice 
and consultation with designated areas 
11 1 divisions (sec, 10). (see, 101(¢)(1). 
+ Technical assistance grants $4,500,000 per year authorization for appro- 500,000 per year for designated areas, and 
priation (seo, 11). $1,500,000 per year for towns predomi- 
nantly dependent on 1 industry, small 
towns which could serve as centers for 
economic diversification of rural areas of 
5 and rural low-income 
42. Powers General corporate and administrative do ———.—.:L(—— Comparable corporate and administrative 
18. 1 powers (secs. 111, 116), 
ermination of eligibiuty No speciflc provision. 
14, Urban renewal 
9 I. On request of Commissioner, Housing - do- .- 4— 2 —— - request by Secretary, Housing ani 
Home Finance qe Bem pe So 
in industrial 1 5 2 
x to enti: 
without regard to residentia} require- requirement (seo, 103), p 
ment, 
within 10-percent limit | Grants must be mado within 10-percent 
Omn ta Tad by sec. 110(e) for projects | limit of total capital grants under table I 
15. under see. 110 (see. 14). after January 1959. 
Urban planning grants. Authorized planning grants to designated | Same as Senate bilꝛE———9ꝙnG3Z.—. Samo (sec. 105). 
areas hav population of 25,000 or 
16. Vocational trainin 1 88 Foderal assistance for vocational | S 
. nereased Federal assistance for vocational | Increased ubstantially same, exce m 
z train 3 to bo furnished training and retraining through State go Stato ica sige corr 
through State vocational education vocational education agency. The agency (sec, 102). 
agency where it can provide the facilities amount authorized is limited to $1,500,- 
and services necded Cream through 000 annually, 
public or private institutions), except 
authorization clearly limited to training 


17. Retraining subsist r 
enet payments. . Subsistence payme: 
being retuined and not entitled to unem- 
ployment compensation. $10,000,000 au- 
thorization for program (sec. 17) 
Yes (Soe. 18 BE 
Yes (sec, 19)... 


Penalties 3 


25 F and audit 


utility. 


needed for new jobs in area (sec. 16). 


Restriction on loans 
pality for utility competing with private 


nts to unemployed 


or grants to municl- 


Same as Senate bill 


No. 


Yes (soc. 114), 
No, ) 


Do. 
Yes oo 7 78 
Yes (sec, 118). 
Yes (sec. 115), 
No. 


Yes (see. 109). 
Yes (see. 113), 


O. Benefits under House bill for redevelop- 
Ment areas. 

Millions 
Technical assistance (annual appro- 


Pra tin) sg a E E N 864. 5 
Public facilities appropriations: 
nani tay CCC 35.0 
Ta Loans (revolving fund) -- 650.0 
ustrial loans appropriations: 
Rural areas (revolving fund) 75.0 
Urban areas (revolving fund) . 75.0 


Vocational grants (annual 
Abpropriations) soe oon 
Retraining subsistence payments. 
(As noted, the public facilities and indus- 


loan appropriations are almost entirely 
Tepayable with interest to the Treasury.) 


A Summary and Legislative History of 
Area Redevelopment—Part 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEM MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 
Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
<p unanimous consent, I include in the 
corp the following portion of the text 


of an article prepared by the Area Em- 
ployment n Committee on the 


subject of area redevelopment legisla- 


tion: 
v. NEED FOR AREA REDEVELOPMENT LEGISLATION 


A. Urban Areas. 
1. Unemployment 
trated in 3 

ood and bad es. 
£ (a) Unemployment persists in chronically 


persistently concen- 
distressed areas in 


more unemployment) fluctuates with the 

rise and fall in business activity but dis- 

tressed areas continue with substantial labor 

surpluses. 

Areas of substantial labor surplus (unem- 
5 of 6 percent or more of the labor 
force) 


Smaller 


Areas of substantial labor surplus (unem- 


ployment of 6 percent or more of the labor 
force)—Continued 


1 Recession months between start of decline and return 
to prerecession levels of industrial production. 
Source: U.S, Department of Labor. 

(2) The chronically distressed communi- 
ties (with 6 percent or more unemployment 
for at least 18 months out of the last 24 
months) persist. Even in periods of gen- 
eral prosperity they have substantial labor 
surpluses. Chronic unemployment is only 
slightly relieved even when unemployment 
is low in the Nation as a whole. 
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The number of chronically distressed labor 
markets has continued to rise. The recent 
recession created a new group of chronically 


Labor markets 


Major areas ae 
Small and very small 


Major areas 
Small and very small. 


Chronically distressed labor markets 


as a percentage ofall of labor markets 
with substantial labor 


1 Exclusive of Alaska labor markets. 
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distressed labor markets, because of disloca- 
tions in the automobile and aircraft indus- 
tries. 


May November 


Source: Area Employment Expansion Committee. These dats include more smaller communities than are listed 


by U.S. Department of Labor. 


(b) Unemployment unduly concentrated 
in chronically distressed labor markets. 

The rate of unemployment continues to 
be unduly high in the distressed labor mar- 
kets. In November 1959 the total unem- 
ployed in the 172 distressed labor markets 
(exclusive of the 5 in Alaska) numbered 
923,000, Though these areas had 13.7 per- 
cent of the civilian labor force, they in- 
cluded 25.1 percent of the unemployed. The 
rate of unemployment in these areas was 9.8 
percent as compared with a national rate 
of 5.3 percent. 


Unemployment in the United States and in 
distressed areas, 1959 


M: Novem- 
co ber 


United States: 
tes labor force (thou- 


san 69, 310 


Unem 5 (thou- 
ä 3, 670 
Percent unemployed... 6.3 
Dist: areas: 
D 172 
Civilian labor force (thou- 
15 . 9, 465 
Unemployment  (thou- 
— a STS 923 
Percent Unemployed_.... 9. 8 
Oivillan labor force as 


percent of United States. 
Unemployment as per- 
cent of United States... 


(c) Chronically distressed labor markets 
suffer from substantial labor surpluses for 
long periods. 

The principal characteristic of unemploy- 
ment in the chronically distressed commu- 
nities is that the substantial labor surplus 
continues to fester for long perlods of time. 
Recovery is not quick. Even the labor mar- 
ket which is later graduated out of the dis- 
tressed condition takes many years for sig- 
nificant improvements to occur. In some 
areas the relief has come from the outmigra- 
tion of people and the reinvigoration of ex- 
isting rather than new enterprises. But 
where these alternatives are not easily avail- 
able the recovery is particularly slow in com- 
ing. It has taken some communities a 
decade or two of the most aggressive local 
action to effect a measurable reduction in 
unemployment. The reason basically is that 
the community may have failed to redevelop 
itself properly to provide the base for a new 
industry. 


Evidence of the length of the time of the 
persisting substantial labor surplus is pro- 
vided by the following table, which enumer- 
ates the time of the start of the most re- 


cent period of continuous substantial labor 
surplus. 


ber 
with prior 


Date of start of 
last period of Total period of 
substantial sur- substantial 
plus labor 
surplus 


1 0 

6 0 

1 0 

1 1 

0 1 

1 5 

1957. 15 30 
1958 (October or 7 

belore) 8 

Total 82 45 


Some labor markets with more recent 
starting dates for their chronic distress had 
suffered prior periods of substantial labor 
surpluses. The revival was short lived and 
these communities fell back again into the 
category of chronically distressed. 

(d) Few chronically distressed communi- 
ties graduate out of classification, 

The vague hope that many communities 
will be able to graduate out of the chroni- 
cally distressful conditions is not justified 
by experience. On the contrary, the best 
available data appears to confirm the con- 
clusion that only a small group of distressed 
labor markets have lifted themselves to a 
better status. 

Of the total of 116 labor markets which 
between July 1953 and March 1958 became 
chronically distressed, only 41 were not 80 
classified in March 1958. Of the remaining 
75 labor markets, 64 were continuously dis- 
tressed from the time their economic difi- 
culties began and they continued unrelieved 
in this condition of substantial labor sur- 
plus, The remaining 11 experienced a tem- 
porary period of economic revival. 

The 41 labor markets which were not 
classified as chronically distressed in March 
1958 included 19 which had a substantial 
labor surplus in January or March 1958. 

Labor markets chronically distressed, 
July 1953-March 1958: 

1. Total chronically distressed labor mar- 
kets, 112. 

2. Number of labor markets suffering con- 
tinuous distress from time of origin, 64, 

3. Markets which experienced partial re- 
Jobe: ore chronically distressed as of March 

(a) Chronically distressed in prior period 
of labor surplus, four. 
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(b) substantial labor surplus but not 
chronically distressed in prior period of 
labor surplus, seven. 

4. Labor markets formerly distressed mar- 
kets but not so classified in March 1958, 41. 

(a) Areas with a substantial labor surplus 
in January or March 1958, 19. 

(b) Areas not classified as having sub- 
stantial labor surplus as of March 1958, 22. 

(e) Structural unemployment core of un- 
employment problem in good times. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary of Labor 
Charles D. Stewart declared recently that 
“one-third of the unemployed in periods we 
usually regard as one of full employment 
fall in this (structural unemployment) cate- 
gory.” 

2. Chronic unemployment in distressed 
areas is caused by longrun economic changes. 

A. Types of economic changes causing 
chronic unemployment, 

1. Industries have declined because new 
Sh ead or services have captured the mar- 

ets. 

(a) Oil has challenged both anthracite 
and bituminous coal and has preempted 
many significant markets. 

(b) Diesel power has supplanted steam- 
power on the railroads with far-reaching 
effects, seen in the reduction of the number 
of repair stations and in the amount of rail- 
road equipment bullt by the railroads and 
other service industries. 

(c) The railroads have lost out to trucks, 
Passenger cars, and airplanes so that number 
of spur lines has been reduced and the vol- 
ume of passenger traffic dropped. Employ- 
ment has decreased. 

(d) Synthetic fibers have made tremen- 
dous inroads on silk and wool. The former 
has been practically eliminated except for 
specialized restricted uses. 

(e) The change in the types of refrigera- 
tors has resulted in the closing of a number 
of older plants, 

2. Regional migration has denuded older 
areas of plants. 

(a) The migration has been particularly 
marked in the soft goods industries. 
Where there has not been any significant 
migration, the relative rates of growth in var- 
ious areas has differed strikingly. 

In the textile industry, many mills moved 
South during the twenties. While the num- 
ber of such shifts has since been small, the 
rate of attrition has been high in the North, 
whereas mill closings in the South have been 
the exception until recently. 

(b) The apparel industry has been subject 
to violent shifts in location since the be- 
ginning of the century. The movement out 
of the large cities to new markets has been 
frequently recorded. Recently the so-called 
newer markets and areas have been losing 
plants to southern locations. 

(e) The electronics parts industry, orig- 
inally located in the large cities, has been 
standardized so that production units could 
be moved to outside lower wage areas. Such 
migration has taken place at an impressive 
rate during the last decade. 

(d) The automobile industry has been 
highly decentralized as assembly and parts 
Plants have been placed nearer the con- 
sumer markets. As growth of the industry 
has been halted, the older areas have wit- 
nessed many plant closings. 

3. Some industrial changes result in plant 
closings. 

(a) The amount of subcontracting by the 
automobile industry resulted in the shut- 
down of many parts plants. 

4. Changing military requirements have 
left many communities stranded. - 

(a) Military installations have been closed 
as the size of the Armed Forces has been 
reduced. 

(b) The substitution of missiles for armed 
aircraft has had many significant effects. 
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It nas resulted in a severe reduction in the 
t industry. Some plants have been 
enverted to electronics and become part of 
the missile industry. The full impact has 
Rot yet been felt as increased civilian de- 
mands for jet planes has helped fill part 
e gap. 
€ new military defenses require less 
Warehousing and storage facilities, resulting 
in the closing of depots. 

5. Automation and increased mechaniza- 
2 and efficiency have resulted in lower 
abor demands. 

(a) Man-hour productivity is constantly 

This is effected through mechaniza- 
ton, automation, better management, better 
Materials and standardization of processes. 

ost every industry is affected, 

(b) Industries in which output is not 

ing or is declining and yet are experienc- 

Considerable advances in gross produc- 
tivity are necessarily reducing manpower 
as witness the textile industry. 

(e) New processes may render older plants 
Obsolete and demand a change in the loca- 

Of the operation as exemplified by the 
Meat packing industry. 

(a) Automation will reduce the needs for 

houses, branch offices and shipping facil- 


8. Import competition is accelerating the 
decline or forcing the shrinkage of some in- 
dustries. 

t (a) Imports have captured the markets 
Or some industries such as leather and knit 

, Watches and clocks, flatware, tubular 
brass plumbing, rope, chinaware. As a result 
they have caused plant closings in these 
industries, 

(b) Raw material industries have found 

t lower foreign prices make them non- 
fompetitive and some mines have been af- 
ected by this competition. These include 

ar, lead, zinc, antimony, copper and 
iron ore industries. 

7. Depletion of natural resources. 

(a) Lumber and other raw material prod- 

t industries have in some areas been 
affected by sheer exhaustion. 

B. Scientific, technical, product, 

o changes will continue. 

1. America's investment in scientific re- 
tt and development is rising. In 1957 
abot to $10 billion of which 

bout three-quarters was done by private 
firms. This research is constantly stimulat- 
ing new products, new industries, and new 
—— demands, rendering older ones 


and 


2. The rate of man-hour productivity is 
. The National Bureau of Economic 
Research has declared that the long-term 
Pace of advance in output per man-hour has 
been speeded up.” The average annual out- 
the per man-hour increased, according to 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 4 per- 
fent in 1909-19 and 2.9 percent in 1939-58. 
© rate for 1947-58 was 3.1 percent. 

3. The rate of increase in productivity in 
na Y industries is even higher than the 
i 81 mal average: candy, 19.8 percent; eigars, 
8 1 percent; copper; 10.7 percent; iron ore, 
fa Percent; flour, 7.5 percent; synthetic 

brics, 15.2 percent; bituminous coal, 6.8 

dent; rallroads, 6.2 percent. 
“en Dr. Arthur Burns has concluded that 
ho life histories of industries are becoming 
neter * * (the) increased birth rate of 
Sane Products means an increase in death 
= of old products and a decline in the 

5. 55 life span of individual industries.“ 
the. The continuance of these changes spells 
i obsolescence of different parts of our 
Where and the displacement of workers. 
Subs one or another industry provides a 
dus ential part of the employment, the in- 

ustry when d will cause a labor 
Surplus. If the community is itself not im- 
ducttately ready to fit into the newer in- 
rial and economic trends, it will suffer 

om long-term chronic unemployment. 
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C. Industries primarily responsible for 
heavy unemployment in chronically dis- 
tressed labor markets. 

Area Employment Expansion Committee 
Fact Sheet 42-A lists the industries pri- 
marily responsible for heavy unemployment 
in chronically distressed labor markets and 
the specific areas affected. 


A Summary and Legislative History 
of Area Redevelopment—Part 5 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recorp the following portion of the text 
of an article prepared by the Area Em- 
ployment Expansion Committee on the 
subject of area redevelopment legisla- 
tion: 

The industries listed in this fact sheet are- 
mining: Anthracite, bituminous, fluorspar, 
iron ore, lead and zince, copper, and anti- 
mony; quarrying: limestone; fishing and 
seafood processing; oll refining; tobacco; 
textiles; apparel; logging and lumber; shoes; 
leather: metal and products: fabricated, 
brass, clocks and watches, air conditioners, 
refrigerators, textile machinery, electrical 
equipment, other machinery and railroad 
equipment; automobiles; aircraft; ordnance; 
railroads and repair shops; stone, clay, glass, 
pottery; chemicals; Federal and military in- 
stallations; shipbuilding; agriculture; con- 
struction; natural resources industries. 

D. Cycles of major industries in difficulty, 

The distressed area problem has gained 

cular attention because of the tend- 
ency for adversity to hit a group of com- 
munities dependent upon the same major 
industry at relatively similar periods. The 
concentrated effect tends to highlight the 
problem. n 

recent years, the contracting cycles have 
Neen ee with important American 
industries. 

(1) The reverses in the anthracite and 
coal industry beginning in the thirties. 

(2) The liquidation of northern textile 
mills in the twenties and fifties. 

(3) The closing of railroad repair shops 
and contraction of railroad employment be- 
ginning in the thirties. 

(4) The decentralization of the automo- 
bile industry during the fifties. 

(5) The substitution of the missiles for 
manned aircraft m the fifties, 

3. Communities in distressed and chronic 
condition of substantial labor surplus. 

(a) The communities adversely affected 
these economic trends are with few ex- 
ceptions centers of advanced industrial de- 
velopment. Otherwise they would not have 
attracted high concentration of population 
and enterprises. Being urbanized communi- 
ties they have not oniy the core industries 
upon which their development was founded 
but all of the service and auxiliary develop- 
ments with which to supply the needs of the 
people. They are communities in which 
there are vast investments of private, com- 
mercial, and industrial capital, 

(b) Most of the distressed communities 
are dependent upon one or two industries 
which have suffered reverses. In some there 
has been a concurrent drop in a number of 
interrelated industries as has occurred in 
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the communities dependent upon the auto- 
mobile industry. 

(c) There are among the distressed com- 
munities a large number of single industry 
communities. 

There are many other similar communities 
in the United States. A study of the U.S, 
Census of Manufactures for 1954 indicates 
that of the 3,103 counties, there were 1,986 
or 64 percent in which the largest 2 com- 
panies accounted for 50 percent or more of 


. the manufacturing activity in these counties, 


The proportion in the counties with less 
than 1,000 manufacturing employees was 70 
percent indicating the high dependence upon 
two employers, 

(d) No community is safe from the above 
reverses. It is clear that the high depend- 
ence on a limited number of industries in- 
creases the chances of reverses, but complete 
diversification is not feasible or economically 
sound. It is better to deal with the problem 
in realistic terms of establishing provisions 
for handling the reverses when they come. 
There can be no insurance policy against 
adversities, 

4. Migration from distressed areas is no 
general solution. 

(a) It is often quite casually suggested 
that the solution for the distressed areas 
is the outmigration of the people to other 
communities. This well-meant suggestion 
ignores the difficulties standing in the way 
of this solution. 

(b) Some people do move out of the dis- 
tressed areas. As a matter of fact there are 
considerable disadvantages in such outmi- 
gration. First, it deprives the community 
of many younger aggressive and ambitious 
persons. Second, these people tend to re- 
turn as they face reverses in the newer com- 
munities aggravating the lot of the dis- 
tressed community at a time when it is 
least able to face the problem. 

(c) There is a large volume of migration 
taking place in the United States which al- 
ready taxes our national facilities and skill. 
There is a movement from rural to urban 
and from urban to suburban areas and other 
purely personal shifts. People move for 
various reasons including the desire for ad- 
vancement, preferred jobs in terms of wages, 
benefits and prospects. 

Surveys on migration already indicate that 
each year, 7 percent of the population 
changes its place of residence across county 
lines and 3 percent across State lines. 

A study of unemployment shows that 10 
percent of unemployment is accounted for 
by voluntary shifts, 20 percent by seasonal 
factors, 20 percent by new job seekers, 30 
percent by structural and 20 per- 
cent by the mobility of people for personal 
reasons. 

A study of population changes from 1940 
to 1950 indicates that 1,051 counties lost pop- 
ulation, 1,535 had a stable population and 
430 showed a fast rate of growth in popula- 
tion, 


(d) The people who are not readily mov- 
ing are reluctant to move because of the 
difficulties it would entail either to them 
personally, their investments or both. 

People don't want to move because of their 
strong attachments, social ties, home owner- 
ship, possible losses from the sale of houses, 
advanced age, fear of distant parts, depend- 
ents, fear of adjustment, and differences in 
ethnic backgrounds, Housing problems may 
be encountered. Moreover jobs in the new 
community are tentative and uncertain. 

Businessmen and people with investments 
cannot move easily since their livelihood is 
often completely tied up with a specific 
locality. ‘ 

(e) There are no real shortage areas in 
the United States. In January 1960 there 
were no major labor markets classified in 
group A. The occupational shortages relate 
to skilled professional and clerical jobs. 
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(t) The cost of migration is sufficiently 
high as to discourage workers. 

Migration can be of help to individuals, 
and may assist individual communities 
where redevelopment will not be adequate to 
absorb the total displaced, but it is not the 
answer to the problem of chronic unemploy- 
ment. 

5. Local efforts for redevelopment are in- 
sufficient. 

(a) Most of the recovery experienced in 
distressed areas has been due to expansion 
and revitalization of existing industry or 
outmigration or commutation, often at very 
high cost to the individual and community. 

*(b) The three presently available ap- 
proaches to redevelopment are inadequate. 

(1) “Realtor Approach.” This is a com- 
mon one which seeks to find an employing 
tenant for existing vacant space. 

(a) This approach is inadequate because 
it relies on existing space which is obsolete 
and attracts tenants who want low-price 
floor space. These may not be energetic 
and expanding companies, 

(b) If the tenant is successful, he will 
want to expand and find modern space. 
Otherwise, he is likely to close up. 

(2) “Diversification Approach.“ This has 
been endorsed by the U.S. Department of 
Commerce and many developers. The pur- 
pose is to bring in new industries. This ap- 
proach may not be economic since there may 
not be a justifiable base for diversification. 
Economic advantage may not support it. 
Diversification is mo guarantee against 
chronic unemployment, 

(3) “New Commercial and Industrial 
Structures.” This approach seeks to build 
a new plant and to secure a tenant for it. 

(a) This approach may net a tenant but 
there is no assurance that it will be sufficient 
to stop the decline in employment or that 
the new plant will become the nucleus for 
new economic growth. Many communities 
with new plants find that they have no 
multiplier effect. 

(b) Local communities and state groups 
may exhaust their financial resources to 
build plants. 

(c) Local programs often falter and fail. 

The reasons for these failings are: 

(1) They may lack sufficient funds for the 
project as resources are drained by their local 
recession and as tax capacity dwindles. The 
longer the distress, the more limited are the 
resources, 

(2) They become discouraged at the 
meagerness of the results. 

(3) Local vested groups often resist ex- 
pansion and the appropriation of funds to 
pay for it. 

(4) The people may become resigned to the 
patterns of unemployment and underem- 
ployment. 

(5) Local leadership is often lacking after 
the major industry leaves. 

6. Neglect of distressed urban communities 
confiicts with Employment Act of 1946. 

(a) The act prescribes “maximum employ- 
ment, production, and purchasing power.” 
The tolerance of chronic unemployment de- 
feats this end. Economic growth depends 
upon the optimum use of our resources. 

(1) The neglect of distressed communities 
means the deterioration of manpower, entre- 
preneurial skills and experience; public and 
social capital; private commercial, personal, 
and industrial capital. 

(2) The development of new communities 
demands costly investments in new facilities 
which duplicate existing ones. We already 
have a tremendous backlog resulting from 
the unfinished development of our suburbs. 
The completion of these communities 
should have a high priority on our capital 
investment. 

(3) Many new or rapidly growing com- 
munities already have difficulty in absorbing 
ha AROR; The cost of facilities is very 
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(4) The conservation and renewal of exist- 
ing communities through redevelopment is 
cheaper and wiser, since much of it involves 
renewal rather than clearance for redevelop- 
ment. 

(b) Neglect of unemployment areas is 
costly. 

(1) Large scale unemployment means high 
costs of poverty in the form of costs of relief, 
unemployment high rate of dependence, 
slums, social evils, and other problems. 

(2) Chronic distress means business bank- 
ruptcies. 

(3) Disuse brings deterioration of public 
and private capital. 

(4) Low income means deterioration of 
public services for raising young (low stand- 
ards of education, hospitals, welfare facili- 
ties.) This places a burden on the nation 
as a whole. 

(5) Unemployment spreads pessimism and 
disaffection. 

(6) Unemployment depresses wage scales 
generally. 

B. Rural areas. 

1. Rural unemployment, underemploy- 
ment, and low income widely known. 

There is little dispute about the prevalence 
of rural poverty and” underemployment. 
Studies by the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report and the Department of Agri- 
culture highlight these facts. 

One of every three commercial farms in 
this country had in 1954 gross sales below 
$2,500. One quarter of the farm families 
had an annual income of $1,000 or less. 

The greater preponderance of the coun- 
ties in which unemployment is chronic and 
in which low standards of living prevail is 
in the Southern States, particularly Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. Additional low-income 
counties are to be found in Florida, Illinois, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, and New 
Mexico. 

2. Characteristics of rural distressed areas. 

a. These are communities in which popu- 
lation increases have outrun local resources. 

b. Population has increased faster than 
outmigration. 

c. Nonfarm jobs tend to be limited. 

d. Farms are small and underdeveloped 
with low capital investment. 

3. Rural redevelopment program is in- 
adequate. 4 

The present program sponsored by the 
Department of Agriculture is inadequate. It 
rests primarily upon voluntary cooperation 
and little or no funds are provided the areas. 
In the period from 1958-59, the budget pro- 
vided $15 million for the Parmers Home Ad- 
ministration for additional local authoriza- 
tions in the pilot counties or about $150,000 
per county and $2.6 million for the 
services and research activities by public 
agricultural agencies assisting the program. 
No funds have been provided for industrial 
development. 

4. Local resources are not sufficient to re- 
move rural poverty. 

The National Planning Association de- 
clared that “to place exclusive emphasis on 
private initiative and local initiative is un- 
realistic and self-defeating. If a century 
and a half of dependence on local initiative 
has failed to eliminate America’s low-in- 
come rural regions, it seems futile to depend 
only upon such initiative to solve the same 
rural poverty problems still before us.” 

5. Rural redevelopment requires outside 
capital and experience. 

VI. RESPONSE TO OPPONENTS 

A. Program is not expensive. 

Of the total of $249.5 million provided in 
benefits, $200 million is in the form of loans 
to be repaid to the Treasury with interest, 
Only $6 million is called for in anrtual ap- 
propriations; $45 million is to be a one-time 
appropriation, 
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With the reduction of unemployment, 
various costs will be cut and tax revenues 
will be raised. 

By reducing unemployment in these dis- 
tressed areas to the national average, the 
savings on unemployment insurance would 
more than offset the total cost. 

The additional savings in relief, both pub- 
lic and private, will raise the total to more 
than offset the cost. 

B. Bill prohibits pirating of industry. 

The bill expressly states that assistance 
would not be granted “to develop new em- 
ployment opportunities” which substantially 
reduce employment in other areas of the 
United States. 

C. Bill is not discriminatory. 

The bill is designed to help communities 
suffering from chronic unemployment. They 
are a class of beneficiaries affected by struc- 
tural unemployment. The treatment re- 
quired by these communities must be dif- 
ferent from those affected by a general busi- 
nese letdown. 

If we undertake to help communities af- 
fected by a national recession, it appears 
equally proper to help communities which 
are affected by structural unemployment. 

D. Bill upholds States rights. 

The bill has been opposed on the grounds 
that it infringes upon States rights. The 
bill, however, provides that only applicants 
approved by an agency of the State or polit- 
ical subdivision in which the project is lo- 
cated may receive aid. Furthermore, the 
bill prohibits assistance if the project is in- 
consistent with State and local laws. 

E. Bill is not an antirecession measure. 

The bill has been opposed on the ground 
that it is an antirecession measure. This is 
not the case. The requirement for designa- 
tion of “industrial redevelopment areas“ is 
that there has existed substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment for an extended period 
of time.” The period varies from 12 to 24 
months, depending upon the degree of un- 
employment, except where the Administra- 
tor determines that the principal causes of 
such unemployment are not temporary in 
nature. 

The purpose of the bill is to deal with 
the problems of structural unemployment; 
i.e., where the economy of an area has been 
weakened by fundamental deficiencies in 
its industrial structure. A recession may ag- 
gravate the problems of such areas but the 
passing of the recession cannot be expected 
to solve the basic economic weaknesses from 
which they are suffering. These will con- 
tinue unless a fundamental reorientation of 
their economies is effected. It is toward this 
end that the bill is directed. 

F. Bill encourages private initiative. 

The bill has been attacked as socialistic. 
This is a “red herring” argument which has 
no validity. Socialism implies a centrali- 
zation of economic power in the hands of 
the Government. The bill places the respon- 
sibility for initiating and formulating re- 
development plans on local groups approved 
by the State or its instrumentality. The bill 
is not a substitute for self-help; it is de- 
signed to make it possible for self-help to 
achieve genuine improvement in the area. 

The role of the Federal Government under 
this program is limited to those functions 
which local resources are inadequate to han- 
dle. By furnishing technical and financial 
assistance, the Government will seek to make 
it possible for distressed communities to 
create a climate in which private enterprise 
can flourish. This is the very antithesis of 
socialism. 

G. Bill does not obligate the United States 
by contract in advance of appropriation. 

An informal opinion from the General Ac- 
counting Office on the question of whether 
or not the bill authorizes the Secretary of 
Labor to obligate the United States by con- 
tract in advance of appropriations for re- 
training subsistence payments stated: 
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“There is reasonable basis for the view that 
the contractual authority is intended to 
contingent upon the enactment of future 
®Ppropriations. * * Moreover, it could be 
&rgued that the contractual authority of sec- 
tion 16 * + * imposes on the United States 
Obligations so indefinite and uncertain as 
to bring the contracts within the class of 
Prohibited contracts. * * *" Thus the Gov- 
ernment would not be obligated in advance 
of appropriations. 
H. Assistance to redevelopment areas is 
antl-inflatlonary. 
tion occurs only when there is a com- 
Petitive demand for scarce resources. The 
Proposed program deals with areas where 
ere are unused resources and manpower. 
= eir employment does not involve already- 
tilized resources. Increased production 
Will offset any inflationary pressures. 
ly, if there are alternative claims, it is 
= Portant that the highest priority be as- 
hed to the redesign and redevelopment of 
these distressed areas for they are major 
economic cancers in our economy. 
VII. POSITIVE FEATURES OF BILL 


A. Not a “handout.” 
The bill has been described as a “hand- 
Out, Actually, $200 million of the $251 mil- 
on the bill calls for is in interest-bearing 
ns to be matched in part by State and 
funds. An interest subsidy is not pro- 
vided by the bill. Rather, industrial bor- 
A are required to pay a premium of 
ne-half of 1 percent above the average 
terest rate paid by the Treasury on its 
wings. 
gn Prevents use of Government resources 
drive down wage rates and the standard 
ot living. 
The bill insures that wages paid on proj- 
ts undertaken by public applicants under 
bill shall not be less than those prevail- 
ate on the same type of work in the immedi- 
locality and will include time and a half 
Or work in excess of 40 hours. This pre- 
biog the use of Government resources to 
ve down wage rates. 
©. Flexibility in eligibility requirements, 
The flexibility provided in the require- 
ments for eligibility under the bill would 
advantageous to communities suffering 
by Prolonged unemployment relieved only 
hum, Seasonal pickup. For example, the 
ber communities of Oregon have experi- 
prolonged unemployment. They 
ca. not be disqualified for assistance be- 
use of a seasonal respite in the summer. 
D. Subsistences while retraining. 
ing ome persons who are undergoing retrain- 
and have exhausted unemployment in- 
cet or are not eligible for it, will re- 
ve subsistence payments. Such pay- 
ts are necessary if the retraining pro- 
one is to be effective. funds for 
Year. Purpose are limited to $10 million in 1 


com Attract industry by having modern fa- 
ties available. 
ti having modern, efficient plant facili- 
0 anti available and calling them to the 
55 tion ot potential users, the distressed 
aaa have greater success in attracting 
F 
: am 
4 prope is based on principles of point 
; The Administration and America have 
ound fit to help underdeveloped, low- 
dancer poverty-stricken and distressed for- 
dor countries. We have spent billions of 
lars to help Europe recover from its eco- 
8 waste following the reverses of the 
z enties and the devastation of World Wars 
and II, There is no reason why we should 
Not do as well by our own people. 
VIN, ORGANIZATIONS WHICH SUPPORT THE 
LEGISLATION 
Ingmerican Federation of Labor-Congress of 
ustrial Organizations, Area Employment 
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Expansion Committee, National Farmers 
Union, the National Grange, American Mu- 
nicipal Association, Southern State Munic- 
ipal Leagues and Cities, Conference of 
Mayors, Local Development Councils, Local 
Councils and Legislatures, National Plan- 
ning Association. 


He Wants To Go in Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS _ 
HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, the 
Centerburg Gazette, one of the fine 
weekly newspapers in the congressional 
district it is my honor to represent, car- 
ried an editorial comment in its March 
24, 1960, edition which points up one of 
the reasons why the conservation re- 
serve, a new version of the soil bank, 
as proposed by Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson and the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion is unacceptable to farmers, busi- 
nessmen, and consumer alike. I make 
this statement even though I believe 
there is merit in the conservation reserve 
idea, providing it is properly designed 

ogramed. 
gia Farm Bureau-Benson bill sug- 
gests amending the Soil Bank Act by 
taking some 60 million acres out of pro- 
duction over a 3-year period by author- 
izing payments in cash by the Govern- 
ment of $400 million for 1961, $465 mil- 
lion in 1962, and $530 million in 1963. 
Many businessmen on Main Street and 
particularly those who deal in farm im- 
plements, fertilizer, seed, insecticides, 
gasoline, oil, and other goods and serv- 
ices required by farmers, are strenuously 
opposed to this proposed legislation be- 
cause it permits the taking of entire 
farms out of production. Some have 
gone so far as to suggest that such a law 
would make “ghost towns of many 
small cities in rural areas. It is also be- 
lieved by those who have carefully 
studied the Farm Bureau-Benson’s pro- 
posal would have little or no effect on the 
most serious aspect of the present farm 
problem—that of the huge stocks of sur- 
plus commodities now held in ships, bins, 
and warehouses all over the country and 
the case of wheat alone, costing the tax- 
payers a thousand dollars a minute. One 
of the reasons for this conclusion arises 


out of the fact 


ment in kind, as you know, refers to pay- 
ments in aan cs 
out of surplus Stocks. 

Mr. Speaker, it appears to be agreed 
on both sides of the aisle that by reason 
of the dire situation on agriculture, par- 
ticularly among the family type of op- 
eration, a new bold and realistic farm 
program should be adopted promptly to 
reverse the present trends under exist- 
ing programs which are fast leading us 
to conditions as bad or worse than those 
we experienced in the 1930's, We need 
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to take action now before the distress in 
agriculture takes a greater toll on the 
general economy. But we also know as 
a practical matter that we must have a 
bill which will merit the support of all 
the people—the consumers, which of 
course includes farmers. In this con- 
nection many of our colleagues have 
frankly stated they cannot get backing 
from their constituents to vote for the 
conservation reserve if payments there- 
under are to be made in cash, and par- 
ticularly if the program does not effec- 


‘tively come to grips with the problem of 


cutting the outrageous cost of storage 
by disposing of present stockpiles. 

Mr, Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
editorial comment from the Centerburg 
Gazette which dramatizes the policy of 
paying money to landowners be they 
farmers or whatever, for doing nothing, 
The item follows: 

He Wants To Go In BUSINESS 


(A reader gave us the following letter that 
some of you may find amusing.) 
To the SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 

Dear Mr, Secretary: My friend Smith re- 
ceived a check for $1,000 from the Govern- 
ment for not raising hogs. So I am also 
going into the not raising hogs business. 
What I want to know is: What is the best 
kind of hogs not to raise? I would prefer 
not to raise razorbacks, but if necessary will 
just as gladly not raise Poland Chinas or 
Durocs. 

How much will you pay me for not rais- 
ing 100 hogs? And will the same rate apply 
if I increase my nonraising capacity to 1,000? 
Also, will you pay me for not raising 10,000 
bushels of corn, which I will not feed to the 
hogs which I am not raising? Please an- 
swer soon, as this looks like a fine year for 
not raising hogs. By the way, can I raise a 
couple of hogs on the side, so we can haye 
a little ham and bacon to eat? 


The Late Honorable Russell V. Mack 
SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker this is a 
very sad day for the Congress. A dis- 
tinguished and beloved colleague has 
been struck down in the discharge of his 
duties. The strain and pressure under 
which each of us must work has pro- 
duced many such casualties in our 
midst over the years. Others of our col- 
leagues have also paid with their lives 
after leaving the Halls of Congress for 
their devotion to the duties imposed upon 
us. Others have paid in broken health as 
a result of their service to the Nation. 

Our colleague, RUSSELL Mack, was a 
man easy to know and to admire. He 
was sound in his views and in his prin- 
ciples. His service here was capable and 
constructive. His was a loyal and dedi- 
cated work which benefited all the Na- 
tion. 

My earnest sympathy is extended to 
his widow and his family. 
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Effect of Federal Minimum Wage and 
Hour Law on Hotels and Restaurants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
following letter is one of the most per- 
suasive and thoughtful statements and 
explanations I have heard on the effect 
of placing hotels and restaurants under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act and set- 
ting up a compulsory minimum wage and 
hour scale for these service establish- 
ments: 

THE KENWOOD ARMs 
Moror HOTEL, 
Springfield, Mo., February 23, 1960. 
Hon. Morcan Mouton. 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Morcan: As you requested during your 
stay here at the Jackson Day celebration, 
I have developed some information con- 
cerning the effect of the proposal to place 
hotels under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

A few of our employees are now making 
in excess of $1 per hour on a 48-hour week. 
A majority are not. However, when we 
raise the minimum wage to $1 per hour, this 
necessitates, of course, a raise in the rate 
for the more highly skilled employees. In 
the proposed new rates that we feel we 
would have to pay, the rates will range from 
$1 minimum to $2.75 maximum for non- 
executive employees. This compares with 
the present 58 cents minimum and $2.40 
maximum, excluding from consideration the 
tip employees who make less in wages but 
receive gratuities for their services. 

Wage rates and payroll costs are extreme- 
ly important to us because they are our 
largest single item of expense. In the over- 
ali hotel operation salaries and wages will 
consume approximately one-third of the dol- 
lar sale. Moreover, hotels are a service busi- 
ness. Some motels and restaurants have 
reduced their payroll costs by letting the 
customer serye himself, but having gone 
through this trend most operations now find 
a tendency toward increased services. For 
example, the Master Hosts Association, to 
which we belong, requires bell service and 
room service. This is primarily an organi- 
zation of very first-class motels. 

Automation has had very little effect on 
this industry. True, there are automatic 
elevators, radaranges for faster cooking, and 
a variety of other kitchen aids. However, 
in the main these mechanical devices are so 
expensive as to make their costs nearly pro- 
hibitive for the smaller operators. Too, at 
present wage costs, the payout on the equip- 
ment through wage savings is too slow to 
make it practical; but this would not neces- 
sarily be the case if wages were raised mate- 
rially. As an example of the installation 
costs which I speak of, several years ago I 
investigated revising the elevators of the 
Tiger Hotel in Columbia to make them auto- 
matic. Using part of the present equipment, 
the installation was estimated in excess of 
$30,000 per elevator. The installation would 
have saved us about $2,400 yearly, thus 
would have paid for itself in 1214 years, as- 
suming no financing charges. Using a $1 
per hour wage rate, that same elevator in- 
stallation will pay for itself in something 
over 5 years, and it suddenly becomes an ex- 
cellent investment. It will, of course, elimi- 
nate several operators from our payroll. 

I have compared our present wage rates 
with the projected rates that we feel would 


which are hotel accounting firms. 
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apply if we were put on a basis of $1 per 
hour minimum, 40-hour week. Leaving tip 


employees at their present rates but raising. 


all others will increase the payroll in our 
rooms department by 28.6 percent, and in 
our food department by 22 percent. If tip 
employees are also raised to the minimum 
wage the rooms department payroll will in- 
crease by 48.8 percent of what it is now, and 
the food department payroll will increase by 
35.6 percent. 

In a good year, hotels will normally net 
from 6 to 10 percent of sales before income 
taxes. It is obvious that with a net profit 
of this size, they cannot absorb a wage in- 
crease of the size indicated above. The situ- 
ation is even more acute because hotels are 
suffering declining occupancy rates every 
year. The big city hotels, who generally 
are already paying in excess of the proposed 
minimum wage, are holding their own. But 
the hotels in the smaller towns are having 
serious occupancy problems already, and 
these are the ones that would be primarily 
affected by these proposals. The occupancy 
problems that I mentioned can be amply 
supported by statistics from Horwath and 
Horwath or Harris, Kerr, Forster; both of 
I am 
sure that these statistics have been previ- 
ously presented in testimony by represent- 
atives of the American Hotel Association. 

The economics of the situation are ob- 
vious, I think, Faced with a wage increase 
of this magnitude that will surely cause a 
substantial loss at present day sales rates, 
the hotels would have one of two choices. 
Increase prices to cover the increase in 
wages, or eliminate many employees. As- 
suming that tip employees remain at their 
present rates, I estimate that it will require 
@ price increase of 10.5 percent and 10.8 
percent on rooms and food respectively 
simply to cover the cost of the increase and 
maintain departmental profits where they 
are. If tip employees are included, it will 
require even more, To maintain wage costs 
in their same percentage relationship to 
other costs will require even more. This is 
a factor not to be overlooked, because costs 
of other commodities that the hotels use 
may be expected to increase due to in- 
creases in wage rates of wholesalers and re- 
tallers who will also be included under this 
same bill. 

With declining occupancy rates the general 
rule, as I pointed out above, this course of 
action does not appear to be feasible. Thus, 
many of the aged and disabled people who 
work for hotels (and there are many) will, 
of necessity, be replaced by younger, more 
physically able people who are more efficient 
producers. Services will have to be cur- 
tailed, and the machines of which I wrote 
earlier will replace people wherever possible. 
This is a course of action not to be desired, 
but one that will become most necessary if 
minimum wage legislation is extended to 
cover hotels. 

I believe I also mentioned to you in our 
discussion our opposition to the arbitrary 
figure of $500,000 in sales as being the de- 
termining factor of whether a hotel shall be 
included or excluded from the law. It oc- 
curs to me that this is a matter that has 
been substantially overlooked in previous 
testimony on the bill, and which we believe 
is highly important. 

We are most flattered, of course, to be 
considered “big business” because our rela- 
tively small hotel (125 rooms) will probably 
exceed the $500,000 figure in 1960. However, 
there are several very nice moteis here in 
town that are smaller in size and their sales 
will not exceed the figure and they will not 
be included in the bill. The same is true 
of our restaurant in comparison with other 
restaurants here in town, A new 100 room 
motel has recently opened here, but their 
food department is leased out to a com- 
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pletely different corporation, so the motel's 
only income from the food operation is the 
rental. I know from my experience that it 
is virtually impossible for that hotel oF 
restaurant, considered individually, to ex- 
ceed $500,000 in sales per year. And yet, we 
will be in direct competition with them and 
other hotels, motels, and restaurants at wage 
rates exceeding theirs, which obligation will 
be imposed on us by law. This does not 
seem to me to be fair. This one provision of 
the law creates a discriminatory factor 
against us, which it will be well nigh impossi- 
ble to overcome. 

I cannot stress too highly that, in the 
event Congress does decide to extend mini- 
mum wage coverage, this unfair provision 


must be eliminated. If they're going to ex- 


tend coverage, then it should be to all em- 
ployers in the industry on an equal basis, 
and not on a discriminatory basis estab- 
lished on volume of sales. This would most 
certainly be an inducement to quit expand- 
ing anyone's business. 

I hope that I have provided you with in- 
formation which will be helpful to you, 
and we will certainly appreciate any help 
you can give us in this matter, 

Sincerely, 
E. THOMAS MOULDER, 
Manager. 


The President's Budget, a Political 


Document 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr, WOLF. Mr. Speaker, the January 
19 issue of the Madison (Wis.) Capital 
Times carried an editorial which does 
much to clarify the folly of the Presi- 
dent’s budget: 

TSE Presipenr Proposes To Loan Mose 
TAXES ON LITTLE FELLOW 


If the public is confused about State 
finances, it must be utterly mystified about 
the budget presented to Congress Monday 
by President Eisenhower. 

The President called for a one-half-cent- 
a-gallon increase in gasoline taxes and an- 
other increase in postal rates of 1 cent for 
first-class mail and airmail. 

At the same time he proposes to load 
these increases on to the average citizen, 
he announces that the budget will result 
in a $4,184 million surplus, which, he says. 
holds out the hope for a tax reduction next 
year. 

We are sure that the ordinary citizen will 
wonder with us why it is necessary to in- 
crease postal rates and gasoline taxes if it 
is to result in a surplus to make a future 
tax reduction possible. 

Why not leave the rates and gas tax where 
they are and let us keep the money instead 
of the President’s promise? 

If the President is so anxious for a sur- 
plus we suggest that he can get it by plug- 
ging some of the loopholes by which pam- 
pered interests in this country are evading 
billions in taxes and are getting rich at the 
expense of those who will be paying the 
postal and gas tax increases. 

If the President wants to raise more money 
from the production and use of gasoline he 
might take a look at the millions the oi! 
interests are getting out of the 27% percent 
exemption on their earnings. 

The high interest rates his administration 
fostered have jumped the cost of financing 
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— national debt to $9 billion a year—$i2 
ted every $100 paid in taxes, This is sec- 
tt Only to defense spending in the amount 
es from the taxpayer. 
in 15 big bankers, who had their best year 
Ri 59, get the benefit of this for they 
y most of the bonds and the people who 
2 Pay the new postal costs and gas tax 
u lo the higher interest rates. 
rates the President is interested in postal 
„he might take a look at the second 
Class matt subsidy under which the big news- 
papers and Magazines are distributing their 
Producta at a cost of about $200 million-a- 
to the public, 
supplies to a congressional com- 
Mittee showed that the following subsidies 
handed to these magazines in 1955: 


Rerarday Evening Post $6, 069, 000 
Titer Digest... 4.809. 000 
8 - 9,494,000 

T 3, 482, 000 


too, fn President might show some interest, 
Who 


. cracking down on business interests 
tons te piling up enormous “costs of opera- 
by charging personal living costs and 
en corporations and leaving to 
are taxpayers to pick up the load. 
es re is also the need for more personnel 
eg ee the tax laws and the proposal 
thholding to dividends, it is 
*Pplied to salaries. er 
are only a few of the ways that 
the President can get the surplus he wants, 
instead of piling an even greater load on 
those who are already carrying most of the 


We Challenge the Future With the 
Lessons of the Past 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


In OF NEW YORE 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1960 
Mr, 


ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
oare tò extend my remarks in the REC- 
Tda include the following speech which 

wees at the dinner meeting of the 
of governors of the New York State 
Sa ation of Young Republican Clubs, 
ina: March 26, 1960, at the Shera- 
8 Binghamton, N. L.: 
* CHALLENGE THE FUTURE WITH THE 
tt LESSONS or THE PAST 

5 distinct pleasure and privilege for 
to ddle-aged Republican to be asked 
bone to this fine gathering of young Re- 
wee from all over the Empire State. 
10 undance of enthusiasm and spirit 
the ca evidenced here tonight bodes well for 
use of Republicanism in this crucial 


titi a election year as well as for the 


A 
ks 
Repub 


Hons toyou. 


my understanding that this year also 
the silver anniversary of the young 
Organization. My congratula- 
2 Seldom has a fledgling political 
favorabl on come into existence with less 
five © prospects than did yours. Twenty- 
Who 2 ago, the New Deal and the man 
5 its chief symbol were indeeed riding 
t even looked for a time—when “as 
Went so went Vermont“ —as though 
rand Old Party might be headed for 
come to m. Happily, however, that did not 
Why Pass and one of the salient reasons 
lean 


Maine 
the G 


it did not was the tenaci 
ty and daunt- 
u Lata of those early young Repub- 
ounders and members who nurtured 


this 
Organization into the thriving opera- 
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tion it now is. By their example, they proved 
to their elders that there was still plenty of 
life left in our party, plus the resiliency to 
come back again and again despite repeated 
maulings by F.D.R. and the divergent groups 
he to hold together within the 
Democratic Party. 

Now, as you young Republicans pass your 
25th birthday and move into your second 
quarter-century, your Nation is also enter- 
ing into a new decade—one that promises to 
be even more changeable and challenging 
than the last. In a few months, we Re- 
publicans will be asking the people to give 
our candidate for President a new 4-year 
lease on the Executive leadership of this 
country, and to return the Federal legislative 
purocesses to Republican guidance. I do 
not thing it out of place to say that the 
very survival of this Nation may well de- 
pend upon the success of our appeal. 

The major challenge confronting us today 
is, of course, the persistent and relentless 
drive of communism toward a unchanged 
goal—a Communist-controlled world. This 
threat is real and formidable. It encom- 
passes all fields of human endeavor. It is 
military, political, economic, and psycho- 
logical. 

Last fall the chief spokesman for the 
Soviet Union boldly and brazenly presented 
the nature of this challenge to us as one 
would throw a gantlet at a rival's feet. 
His words were backed by the force of some 
rather ular achievements. This ex- 
perience undoubtedly served to help shake 
all of us out of a mood of something closely 
akin to apathy, and to replace such a mood 
with one of critical self-analysis, in a too- 
long-delayed attempt to find out not only 
where we stood, as a nation, but whither 
we were going. 

Although the first half of that double- 
barreled question should be the easiest area 
in which to find common agreement. one 
will find considerable difference of opinion 
even as to where we are. From a purely 
materialistic standpoint, it would seem as 
though we are in a rather enviable position. 

As a people, we have more of almost every- 
thing than anyone else, whether we are talk- 
ing about bathtubs, telephones, or even 
debts, both public and personal. From 2 
spiritual standpoint, however, I have con- 
fessed to a considerable sense of uneasiness, 
along with many others, when such vexing 
problems as racial discrimination and juven- 
ile delinquency are viewed by far too many 
Americans as things we can worry about to- 
morrow; when the philosophy of a womb-to- 
tomb security has quite common acceptance 
as a proper national goal, and when many of 
our citizens seem more interested in tele- 
vision scandals and tailfins than in such ob- 
vious essentials as education and scientific 
and medical research. 

And yet, for all of the more obvious de- 
fects that may exist in our way of life, 
America, ‘with less than 7 percent of the 
world’s population, is looked to for protec- 
tion, aid, and leadership by almost every 
other nation on earth—both inside and out- 
side the Iron Curtain. 

In 1858, Abraham Lincoln referred to 
America as the last, best hope of mankind.” 
If that was true a century and more ago, 
what would Lincoln say today, as he would 
see, with us, the growing threat of commu- 
nism, a billion people under the iron heel 
of Communist oppressors, and the ravages of 
socialistic experiments in Great Britain, 
France, and Italy, to say nothing of the 
United States. 

It is human to pause in gratitude for the 
blessings that have flowed from our Ameri- 
can heritage. In some 183 years, we have 
managed to attain a greater degree of free- 
dom and a higher standard of living for the 
great mass of our people than was ever 
dreamed possible in 10,000 years of recorded 
history. Our wealth and our industrial ca- 
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pacity have been the deciding factor in two 
world wars, though other nations have had as 
much or more territory, and many nations 
have had greater natural resources. 

What, then, caused this miracle that has 
been America? 

I believe it was due to the vision of the 
men and women who founded this Republic, 
and to the free enterprise system of govern- 
ment that they created—a republican repre- 
sentative government unique in all history. 
Regardless of the commonly accepted defini- 
tion of a liberal today, I also believe that 
those early geniuses were the true liberals 
of the ages—that they were as god inspired 
as the prophets of the Bible, and that their 
concepts of Government are as true and as 
binding today as they were in 1776 and 1789. 

Is there an epoch in human history more 
inspiring or more intellectually absorbing 
than that in which freedom was launched in 
our American experiment? Through it we 
broke the authority of the church over the 
state, and kept the human mind free to find 
its own approach to God. We denied the 
right of the state to tax without the consent 
of the taxed. We drew a fine line of distinc- 
tion between the freedom of the individual 
and the authority granted to his chosen 
representative. “Freedom is to be a slave to 
nothing,” was the overzealous ambition of 
the Founding Fathers. Out of it all we set 
about to place in the hands of Government 
a minimum of power, and authority only to 
establish rules of the road over which we 
were to travel. In no case did we consent to 
become slaves or wards of Government, 
The very heart of our delegation of authority 
was limited to the consent of the governed.” 
We were consciously concerned with that 
critical point where our representatives 
might take over the authority vested only 
in the voters. This was, in truth, an obses- 
sion in the minds of the men who fashioned 
the Articles of Confederation, and later the 
Constitution itself. “That government is 
best which governs least,” and “the closer 
government stays to the people the better 
the government,” was the epitome of their 
plan, and in their minds such a premise was 
strong enough to endure the test of time. 

These things, plus a belief that individual 
responsibility is a corollary of individual 
freedom, are our heritage, and now is a 
timely moment to stop and ask ourselves if 
we are worthy of it. 

These concepts of government brought to 
our shores men and women who wanted op- 
portunity rather than security. They still 
do, even though to many Americans our 
heritage has become only a cloak of respect- 
ability and decency which we wrap around 
our frailties and our selfishness. These con- 
cepts of government, together with the in- 
centive for a man to retain for himself 
and his children, in the Horatio Alger tra- 
dition, the wealth he created, brought forth 
this hitherto dynamic society of ours and 
opened new horizons for civilization. They 
can continue to do so, unless we forget that 
such ideals, if not zealously maintained, will 
drift into impotence or even destruction. 

The ironic fact today is that we Repub- 
licans who would hold fast to these prin- 
ciples—truly the most “liberal” in history— 
are frequently labeled “reactionaries” by 
self-styled "liberals"; whereas many of these 
“pseudoliberals” are diametrically opposed 
to most of the basic concepts of Washington, 
Jefferson, Franklin, and the other Founding 
Fathers. 7 

It is no coincidence that during the past 
26 years of which 22 have seen the Demo- 
cratic Patty firmly in control of Congress, 
we have travelled back a long way toward 
European paternalism and collectivism, and 
the farther we travel that road the more 
impossible it becomes to turn back. 

I see this reflected in many of the letters 
I am receiving from my own constituents, 
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even though they are, I think, by tradition 
more conservative in their thinking than 
people from many similar areas, Taken by 
and large, it seems quite obvious that to 
more and more of our citizens Uncle Sam 
is taking on what a psychologist would call 
a “father image"—that, to them, our Federal 
Government should be, and was meant to 
be, not only the “great protector“ but also 
the “great provider.” Riding the crest of 
this trend, the Democrat majority in this, 
the 86th Congress, is striving to further ex- 
pand such a governmental role into areas 
wherein, no matter how acute the seeming 
need, we would be creating new Federal 
responsibilities. Iam thinking here of such 
things as Aid to Depressed Areas; Federal 
Aid for Education, not Just for construction 
purposes where there is a demonstrable fi- 
nancial need, but for across-the-board con- 
struction and even, perhaps, to subsidize 
teacher salaries; acceptance of the respon- 
sibility to pay hospital, surgical and nurs- 
ing-home costs for social security retirees, 
and so on. To the proponents of such legis- 
lation, the idea that private enterprise or 
local government has either the incentive 
or the capability to solve any of such prob- 
lems is unthinkable. 

At the same time, in the field of business, 
that same Democrat majority seeks to fur- 
ther push the long nose of Government 
into new areas of decision and control. I 
am thinking here of such things as a broad 
extension of minimum wage-and-hours laws 
far beyond the original intent and meaning 
of the “Interstate Commerce“ clause of the 
Constitution, establishment of Federal 
standards for unemployment insurance 
which responsibility more appropriately be- 
longs to the several States that are cognizant 
of their own local conditions, and so on. 
It is as if the proponents of such legislation 
have forgotten what our forebears knew 80 
well: That any government can become a 
dictator, not just an umpire, when it tries 
too hard to control our lives. 

Many of the decisions that this and fu- 
ture Congresses will be making will be mo- 
tivated by a desire to ensure our survival— 
not only our physical survival in this Atomic 
Age, which is a story in itself—but our 
economic survival, and by a desire to “guar- 
antee", as if that were possible by govern- 
mental dictate, a rate of economic growth 
that will exceed or outstrip that of the 
enemy that has boasted it will “bury” us. 

Now survival is not a partisan issue but 
it is up to the people to decide which of the 
two approaches toward that goal offers the 
best hope of longlasting success. In con- 
sidering such a decision, I submit that the 
people should take note of the fact that, 
while we used to refer to ourselyes as a free 
people, we now customarily refer to ourselves 
as a free Nation. This must mean that, 
without even realizing it, we have been tak- 
ing incentive and freedom from the indi- 
vidual and nationalizing those qualities, in a 
selfish effort to meet our wants as well as 
our needs, in what may well prove to be a 
vain grasping for security rather than sur- 
vival. = 

The difference between the two major 
political parties, although blurred at times in 
military or foreign policy areas, has never 
been more apparent that it is on this partic- 
ular subject. I have briefly mentioned the 
Democratic approach. The Republican 
Party, on the other hand, stands four-square 
behind the proposition that this Nation's 
greatness has come, and can only continue 
to come from the tremendous God-given 
strength in each of us that is unlocked when 
a man is his own master, reaching for his own 
destiny, with the opportunity to move con- 
stantly toward a better life. To restore the 
American principle of individual and com- 
munity incentive and thus to mobilize that 
strength for the Nation’s good is the Repub- 
lican road to a stronger America. 
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In a sense this means that we must urge 
the people to consider the Nation’s need for 
a concept of self-denial, something that, 
admittedly, has no more political appeal than 
does a snowball in this community that has 
seen altogether enough snow to last it until 
next winter. But aren't you growing a little 
tired of watching too many of the various 
segments of our economy, of late, led to the 
top of “Democrat hill” and shown the “prom- 
ised land“ which will be theirs—at the ex- 
pense of every other segment of the econ- 
omy—if only they will vote right next 
November? 

There are side aspects of this Democratic 
approach that likewise cause me concern. 
During my 3 years in Congress I have seen 
very few of my Democratic colleagues from 
areas other than the South who seem to 
have the slightest awarness of the fact that 
our national debt is in the neighborhood of 
$300 billion and that other built-in obliga- 
tions of the Federal Government, which will 
fall due automatically in the not-too-far- 
distant future, boost that indebtedness to 
close to three-quarters of a trillion dollars, 

And yet how can any legislator who calls 
himself responsible ignore the fact that 
the interest on that public debt alone now 
amounts to over $8 billion a year—a sum 
greater than all the income that came into 
the Federal Treasury as late as 1941 and all 
Federal expenditures as late as 1936. 

In seeking to promote economic growth 
by the magic of massive injections of Federal 
moneys into our economy, as most of these 
same Democratic colleagues of mine say they 
are willing to do at the risk of creeping 
inflation, they seem totally unaware of the 
historically-proven fact that inflation is like 
an opiate that, in its early stages, may 
produce a sense of well-being and prosperity 
but, like any other drug, also requires in- 
creasingly large dosages to produce the same 
stimulation and, after continued usage, 
produces moral decay, social injustice and 
eventual economic stagnation, One of the 
better examples of that sort of social 
injustice is cheerfully ignored by those 
who now promote the extension of hospital 
surgical and nursing home benefits through 
the social security system for a minority of 
our senior citizens, as if that was the sole 
problem those citizens face, when, in fact 
their real problem is how to maintain any 
sort of a decent standard of living in bs 
face of increasing costs not only for those 
items but for housing, food, clothing and 
a modicum of entertainment, under the 
damper of steadily higher tax rates, Federal 
State, and local. Of course, there is a 
genuine crisis in providing health services 
to retired persons, but, in treating that 
alone, we would be seeking only to alleviate 
one of the many effects of deficit financing 
rather than trying to diagnose and cure the 
cause thereof. Its a little like taking aspirin 
for a cold—the cold sufferer may fee} better 
for awhile, but he still has his cold. 

That same Democratic majority in Con- 
gress also clings to the obsolete failure of 
a grim fairy tale that is our farm-subsidy 
program, under which the American taxpayer 
shells out over a million and a half dollars 
every day just to store our harvests of in- 
sanity, because to eliminate it and liberate 
the farmer might be a costly political action, 

Did you know that, under this wasteful 
hodgepodge, your family and mine each 
owns surplus products worth an estimated 
6233.33, including 60 pounds of cotton, 14 
bushels of wheat, 21 bushels of corn, 300 
pounds of grain sorghum, a fifth of a pound 
of tobacco, a peck of soybeans, 4 pounds of 
resin, nearly 5 pounds of assorted dairy prod- 
ucts, and 14% pounds of shelled peanuts? 

So you see, the more we lean on Uncle 
Sam, the greater the habit becomes. All of 
our Federal programs to help“ someone, or 
to meet a need that is more fancied than 
real, start small and end big, and the bureaus 
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set up to administer them multiply like 
rabbits and are even harder to kill off. 

These are but a few examples of the sign- 
posts along the road that we have been fol- 
lowing under Democratic guidance since the 
organization of the Young Republicans 
25 years ago. To a conisderable extent, each 
of us, through our own apathy and selfish- 
ness may have contributed to our movement 
down that road, but with courage and sacri- 
fice for the things we believe in we can still 
reverse our direction. 

We can help America reject self-indul- 
gence and demand self-sufficiency. 

We can help America return to those 
principles of thrift, industry, incentive and 
person-to-person charity which conquered 
this once hostile continent and made Amer- 
lea the goal and the beacon-light for all 
free men and women, everywhere. 

This is your challenge as well as mine. 
As interested and spirited young Republicans 
it will be your job to carry a portion of the 
campaign for Republican candidates this 
fall. The aid of your feminine members can 
be most effective not only because they are 
the best salesman our party has, but also 
because, for the first time in our history, the 
women's vote perhaps will outnumber that 
of men. 

This will be a soul-searching year of debate 
and decision for all Americans, The future 
of this Nation belongs to you, even as does 
the future of this party. Lou will play a 
great part in shaping both. 

Near the beginning of my remarks, I gave 
you a quotation from Lincoln. I would like 
to close with another. In an earlier time 
of decision, not unlike that we now face, 
he said to the Americans of his day: “It 
is your business to rise up and preserve the 
Union and liberty for yourselves, and not 
for me, I appeal to you again (he said) to 
constantly bear in mind that not with 
politicians, not with Presidents, not with 
office-seekers, but with you (the people) is 
the question: Shall the Union and the liber- 
ties of this country be preserved to the latest 
generation?” 


Ohio’s Michael J. Kirwan 
SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, I 
greatly appreciate this opportunity to 
join with my colleagues in adding a word 
of tribute to the distinguished gentle- 
man from my State of Ohio [Mr. KIR- 
wan] in connection with the conferring 
upon him of an honorary degree of 
doctor of humanities, by the Oklahoma 
City University. 

I never think of this good man—an 
honest to goodness self-made man—a 
fighting man with a heart of gold, who 
made his way from a breaker boy of 7 
years of age, picking slag in the mines, 
to the greatest legislative body in the 
world, without taking increased pride in 
our American system that recognizes the 
freedom and the ability of the individual. 
MR Kirwan is a living testimonial 
of this great democracy in which we live. 

Because our colleague to whom we pay 
our respects today did end his formal 
schooling at an early age, we know that 
not all education is found in schools. 
Congressman Kirwan is a graduate of 
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the college of hard knocks, where the 
colors are black and blue, Long 
before I was elected to this body, I 
learned from my father-in-law, Usher 
L. Burdick, a former Member from North 
ota, that Mixx was a real pillar in 
the House. I leave it to my colleagues 
as to whether former Congressman Bur- 
ck is a judge of men. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no degree more 
fitting than that of doctor of humanities 
i be bestowed on our friend and col- 

fague. Congressman Kirwan is known 
all of us as one of the outstanding 
Conservationists of our time. He, not 
only champions the preservation of our 
natural resources of soil, water, timber, 
and wildlife, but he is on the firing line 
yar after year for the protection of 
uman resources. Iwill never forget the 
that came over the House on Sep- 
ber 8 last year when the gentleman 
Walked into the well on the question of 
flood control funds in the public works 
ill and said: 
z We must remember that we also have a 
1 Ponsibility to take care of our own country. 
Saw thousands being put out of their homes 
h January—families with children being 
eld in the arms of their parents in zero 
Weather looking at the water coming in the 
20 nd-floor windows. I urge everyone here 
do something for your country. God gave 
Us this country. God gave us the soil, the 
Tocks, the mountains, the woods, the streams. 
tat us do a good job protecting and preserv- 

& them. Let this be one of the times in 
history that we do something in and for 
America, 


Mr. Speaker, with all the honors his 
Country has bestowed upon him MIKE 
WAN is a man of humility. In words 
Suggested by Kipling our friend has 
Walked and talked with Presidents, but 
never lost the common touch. He can 
fill the unforgiving minute with 60 sec- 
°nds’ worth of distance run“ and “the 
Larth is his and everything that’s in it,” 
because he is a man, my friends. 


Cranberry Catsup From Bandon, Oreg. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Peek PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
8 ve to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
the’ I include the following article from 
2 15 Ruralite which was reprinted March 
Ay 1960, in the Coos Bay, Oreg., World. 
0 tells of the ingenuity of Mrs. Paul 
Olgrove, who lives near Bandon, in my 
fi rict. Mrs. Colgrove makes diversi- 
ed use of cranberries. One of her 
d ucts—cranberry catsup—is describ- 
in the following article: 
THE LATEST; CRANBERRY CATSUP FROM 
BANDON 


prints Note: The following item is re- 
No ted from Ruralite, a publication of 
rthwest electric cooperatives, with the 
Sey of the Coos-Curry. Electric 
mane community of Bandon calls itself 
Cranberry Capital of Oregon,” and 
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with good reason. Of late, though, there's 
a further reason for Bandon to lay claim to 
this title, and this is the birth of a new 
one-woman industry known as Hazel's Cran- 
berry Kitchen. 

Hazel is Mrs. Paul Colgrove, a Coos-Curry 
Electric cooperative member who lives on 
the Bills Creek road just out of Bandon. 
The major product of Hazel’s Cranberry 
Kitchen nowadays is a unique cranberry 
catsup which adds an exciting dash of 
cranberry flavor to the flavor of catsup. 
Taste it and you'll agree there’s just noth- 
ing like it. 

It is not the only cranberry product out 
of Hazel’s Kitchen, for she has been experi- 
menting for years with various cranberry 
recipes. It is, however, the only commer- 
cially sold item, and one which shows a great 
future. 

“I'm convinced there's a good market for 
it,” says Mrs. Colgrove. During the past 
3 years she has sold everything she pro- 
duced. During 1959 she produced about 400 
bottles, almost all of which were snapped 
up by the Coquille Valley Dairy Cooperative 
for inclusion in their holiday gift boxes. 
Previously she had sold just about every- 
thing locally through advertisements in the 
Bandon newspaper. 

Other products from Hazel’s Kitchen in- 
clude cranberry candy, cranberry pie, cakes, 
jams, jellies—all with cranberries added in 
one form or another. All these (and more) 
items Mrs. Colgrove has entered in the an- 
nual Bandon Cranberry Festivals down 
through the years. “Each year,” she says, 
“I sit down and try to dream up something 
different.” 

And this is how the cranberry catsup got 
its start. Mrs. Colgrove had whipped up a 
batch of catsup for the cranberry festival. 

“Somebody tasted it and said it would 
sell. That did it. I've been plugging away 
at it ever since then. In 5 years I’ve made 
about 1,000 bottles of it, although I didn’t 
start selling it until about 3 years ago.” 

The reactions of people have been gratify- 
ing, says Mrs. Colgrove. Many helped her 
perfect the recipe by being unofficial tasters. 
At first, the catsup was a little too sweet and 
a little too spicy, the tasters thought. Mrs. 
Colgrove adjusted the recipe accordingly and 
has what now appears to be the perfect com- 
bination. The trick,” she says, “is to keep 
the cranberry color in the catsup, and still 
have the taste of cranberries in it.” 

Just how this is accomplished is a trade 
secret, of course. Suffice it to say that your 
official Coos-Curry Electric co-op cranberry 
catsup taster tried it, and approves. 

Mrs. Colgrove, a vivacious, dark-haired 
mother of three, comments about the catsup 
by Dutch Randleman, of Bandon among 
those that pleased her most: “I didn’t put the 
catsup on nothing,” sald Randleman, I just 
ate it with bread and butter.” 

Another satisfied customer wrote that the 
family had never tasted ham so good as when 
they poured the cranberry catsup over it and 
then baked it. 

A woman declared that “you don't know 
what a cheese sandwich is until you've eaten 
one with cranberry catsup.” 

All of these comments, plus the fact that 
individuals and organizations such as the 
Coquille Valley Dairy cooperative are willing 
to pay hard cash for her product, have en- 
couraged Mrs. Colgrove to the point where 
she may soon embark on a mass production 
venture. The one-woman home kitchen 
method is just a bit tedious (it takes 6 
hours of work to produce a case of 12 bot- 
tles). Sometime in the near future Mrs. 
Colgrove hopes to get going on an assembly 
line basis, and looks forward to an eventual 
goal of producing 500 bottles a day. 

Even so, the catsup would continue to be 
produced in small quantities at a time, in 
order to maintain the flavor. The catsup 
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would probably be produced in a small stain- 
less steel drum. 

For the moment, however, the production 
continues to be on a small scale, Mrs. Col- 
grove has a number of other interests to 
keep her busy, including a 4-H rockhound- 
ing club, tourist beach trip by jeep during 
the summer, and her family. Her husband, 
Paul, is a logger and lifelong resident of 
the area; their oldest daughter, Colleen 
(who was queen of the cranberry festival in 
1956) is married and Hving at Greenacres; 
son Bruce is a 1959 graduate of Bandon high 
School, and Paula, age 6, is in the first grade 
of school. 

In 1953 Mrs. Colgrove was selected the 
“woman of the year’ in Bandon by the 
Bandon Women's Civic Club. Her pet proj- 
ect at the moment is beach trips wherein she 
takes tourists via Jeep to little known spots 
on the Bandon beaches. She does it “just 
for fun—I've never taken a cent for it be- 
cause I enjoy going.” The tourists enjoy the 
trip, too. “You have no idea how much it 
means to them," she says. “And then about 
this time of year when it gets to storming, 
they think about us and how much they 
enjoyed their visit to the Bandon beaches.“ 

It's possible that in the future Bandon 
may be remembered from its cranberry cat- 
sup, too. “I keep thinking how Knotts 
berry farm down near Los Angeles got its 
start—in a home kitchen just like mine,” 
says Mrs. Colgrove. Only time can make a 
future comparison, but meanwhile it’s safe 
to say that the recent cranberry blowup, 
wherein it was alleged that some Northwest- 
grown cranberries contained a harmful 
chemical, has not affected the cranberry 
catsup industry. 

“It was kind of a jolt to some of the grow- 
ers,” Mrs, Colgrove admitted, but I think 
that after the smoke had cleared away, it 
wasn't as hard on the growers as they origi- 
nally thought. It certainly hasn’t made one 
particle of difference as far as my work is 
concerned.” 


Multiplicity of Gas Rate Increases 
Collected Under Bond 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1960 * 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent of the House I enter 
in the Recorp the text of a resolution 
adopted by the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of the State of Connecticut concern- 
ing multiplicity of gas rate increases col- 
lected under bond: 

MuLtTreiiciry or Gas RATE INCREASES Cor. 
LECTED UNDER BOND—PETITION AND RESOLU- 
TION OF THE PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION 
OF THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT PERTAINING 
To H.R. 10309 : 

It appearing, that under present provisions 
of the Natural Gas Act, natural gas trans- 
mission companies may obtain rate Increases 
under bond while the reasonableness and 
need for prior rate increases already being 
collected under bond have not been deter- 
mined by the Federal Power Commission; 
and 

It appearing further, that as a result of 
the foregoing, many Connecticut gas distri- 
bution companies are currently purchasing 
gas under rate schedules containing succes- 
sive rate increases being collected under 
bond; and 
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It appearing further, that H.R. 10309, 
which has been introduced in the House of 
Representatives and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
would amend the Natural Gas Act by pro- 
viding that no further rate change may 80 
into effect subject to bond while there is 
already in effect a rate or charge being col- 
lected under bond; and 

It appearing further, that adoption of this 
amendment to the Natural Gas Act would 
rectify the intolerable situation which has 
been brought about by the multiplicity of 
natural gas rate increases being collected 
under bond, without determination by the 
Federal Power Commission of the need for 
such increase, all of which have been detri- 
mental to Connecticut users of natural gas: 

Now, therefore, we, the undersigned, com- 
prising the Public Utilities Commission of 
the State of Connecticut, petition and me- 
morialize Connecticut Representatives and 
Senators in Congress that enactment of HR. 
10309 should be supported in order to elimi- 
nate this patent inadequacy of the Natural 
Gas Act. 

We hereby direct that a copy of this peti- 
tion and resolution be forwarded by the sec- 
retary of this commission to each Connecti- 
cut Representative and Senator in Congress. 

Dated at Hartford, Conn., this 23d day 
March 1960. 

PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION, 
Eucene S. LOUGHLIN, 

Henry B. STRONG. 

Basu. P. FITZPATRICK. 

HARTFORD, March 23, 1960. 

Attest: 

GEORGE J. GRIFFIN, 
Executive Secretary, Public Utilities 
Commission. 


Bishop Howard J. Carroll 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
a good and great religious leader was 
laid to rest. Bishop Howard J. Carroll, 
whose sudden death last week cut short 
a brilliant career, is mourned by every- 
one of all denominations in the area em- 
braced by the Altoona-Johnstown Cath- 
olic diocese, and by the many friends 
and acquaintenances that he made else- 
where along the way in the service of 
God. 

The Most Reverend Howard Carroll 
was a native of western Pennsylvania. 
One of the many institutions of learning 
he attended was St. Vincent Seminary, 
the stately edifice outside Greensburg 
whence so many noted members of the 
clergy have come to teach the precepts 
of the Saviour. 

I had the pleasure of Bishop Carroll's 
friendship, of chatting with him on nu- 
merous occasions, He was a quiet, un- 
assuming, modest individual, but of mag- 
netic personality, warmth, and quick 
humor. Beneath his gentle, almost reti- 
cent, outward character was a driving, 
energetic spirit striving incessantly to 
accomplish the utmost for his God, his 
church, his people, and his community. 
The attitude of this holy man as a 
neighbor to those of all faiths was effec- 
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tively expressed in these paragraphs 
from an editorial in the March 22 edi- 
tion of the Johnstown Tribune-Demo- 
crat: 

BISHOP CARROLL 

The death of Bishop Howard J. Carroll of 
the Altoona-Johnstown Catholic diocese, 
only 2 years after his installation and at the 
peak of his ability, comes as a shock to this 
area and community. 

The relatively young prelate—he was only 
57—came here after a distinguished career 
in the church. He had taken his doctorate 
in theology at the University of Fribourg, 
and subsequently took additional special 
work in education at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. Among other high positions, he had 
been general secretary of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference in Washington; and 
was invested as a papal chamberiain in 1942. 

Bishop Carroll, during his too brief tenure 
in this diocese, had begun an ambitious pro- 
gram of new construction and improvements, 
and his plans for the diocese were far- 
reaching. Active and energetic, he had 
raised great expectations throughout the 
Altoona-Johnstown area. Shortly after his 
installation, some 3,000 persons, representing 
various religious faiths, greeted him at the 
Johnstown war memorial. 

At that meeting, Bishop Carroll pledged 
himself to be a good neighbor to all, regard- 
less of religious beliefs, and to work for a 
peaceful, happy, and harmonious commun- 
ity—a pledge that he carried out to the best 
of his capacity. Now the good neighbor and 
good friend has been removed, and the whole 
community, equally regardless of religious 
beliefs, grieves over his sudden departure. 

We had looked forward to many years of 
close association with Bishop Carroll, as he 
was a relatively young member of the church 
hierarchy. But we bow to the will of God 
in His decision to remove a dedicated and 
unselfish spiritual leader from our midst. 

On my meeting with him at his first public 
appearance in Johnstown, Bishop Carroll 
whimsically referred to the diocese as his 
“constituency.” While we shall miss him 
dearly, there is reassurance in the realiza- 
tion that he—in his new exalted position in 
God’s heavenly realm—will keep a watchful 
eye out for us whether or not we are actual 
“constituents” of the faith he represented so 
magnificently. 


The Late Honorable Russell V. Mack 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
present when my good friend RUSSELL 
V. Mack passed into the Great Beyond. 
This is an experience I shall not soon 
forget. 

It has been a rare privilege and a 
pleasure for me to have served in the 
Congress with RUSSELL Mack for so 
many years. I learned to admire and 
respect him more and more each day, 
I shall miss him very much in the days 
that lie ahead. 

Russet, Mack was a fine legislator 
who constantly had the welfare of his 
constituents and his country in mind. 
He was a true patriot and a great Amer- 
ican. He served well his day and 
generation, 
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Death Claims Most Reverend Howard J. 
Carroll, D.D., Bishop of the Altocna- 
Johnstown Diocese of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 22, 1960, in Providence Hospital, 
Washington, D.C., death came unex- 
pectedly to the Most Reverend Howard 
J. Carroll, D.D., Catholic bishop of the 
Altoona-Johnstown diocese in Pennsyl- 
vania. ‘The late prelate was enthroned 
as bishop January 23, 1958, at which time 
the Altoona diocese was renamed the 
Altoona-Johnstown diocese. 

In the 2 years and 2 months that Bish- 
op Carroll served in Pennsylvania as 
spiritual shepherd of over 150,000 Roman 

Catholics in an 8-county area he en- 

deared himself to adherents of his faith 

and to many non-Catholics by his pleas- 
ing and dynamic personality. As a re- 
sult of the popular esteem in which he 
was held his death is mourned by people 
of all religious faiths who extend sympa- 
thy to the clergy, members of religious 
orders and lay communicants of the 

Catholic church in the loss of a noted 

churchman and civic-minded citizen. 

It was my pleasure to meet Bishop 
Carroll shortly after his enthronement as 
bishop of Altoona early in 1958. He in- 
pressed me by his knowledge of the needs 
of the renamed Altoona-Johnstown dio- 
cese and talked of social and economic 
conditions on which subjects he was an 
authority based on his 14 years of service 
as general secretary in Washington, 
D.C., of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. 

The death of Bishop Carroll is a source 
of sorrow and I expressed my sympathy 
to the Catholic people of the eight-county 
area in a telegram sent on March 22 to 
the Right Reverend Monsignor Stephen 
A. Ward, vicar general of the Altoona- 
Johnstown diocese. 

As a further tribute to the memory of 
Bishop Carroll, I wish to include in my 
remarks the following news articles from 
the March 22 issue of the Altoona (Pa.) 
Mirror, an editorial titled “Energetic 
Leader” appearing in the March 23 is- 
sue, together with an account of the fu- 
neral services on March 28, and a copy 
of the funeral sermon delivered by the 
Most Reverend George L. Leech, Roman 
Catholic bishop of the Harrisburg, Pa. 
diocese: 

[From the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror, Mar. 22, 

1960] 

BISHOP CARROLL DIES OF STROKE at CAPrrat— 
FUNERAL FOR PRELATE To BE HELD IN Crry— 
Heap or 150,000 Roman CatTHorics Was 
UNDER TESTS AT THE HOSPITAL 
Wasurinoton, D.C.—Bishop Howard J. 

Carroll of the Altoona-Johnstown, Pa., Ro- 

man Catholic diocese, died of a stroke early 


today at Providence Hospital here, He 
was 57. 


The hospital sald Bishop Carroll was ad- 
mitted last week for a physical checkup 
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2 Suffered a cerebral vascular accident 
1 y Saturday. Hospital officials said he 
1 50 to respond to treatment and died at 
am, today. 
aon January 2, 1958, Bishop Carroll was 
toon rated as the fourth bishop of the Al- 
ma-Johnstown diocese in rites held in 
ashington’s St, Matthew's Cathedral. 
BROTHER ALSO BISHOP 
bring the ceremony, the new bishop's 
Pit ther, Coleman F., then auxiliary bishop of 
to tsburgh, served as junior co-consecrator 
:Atehbishop Amelio Giovanni Cicognani. 
eman F. Carrall since has been elevated to 
A 55 the Roman Catholic diocese at 
. a. 
1 his consecration sermon Archbishop 
Praia A. O'Boyle of Washington praised the 
his nma-Johnstown diocese’s new bishop for 
Ca 20 years of work with the National 
molle Welfare Conference. 
"Few American priests have been asked to 
lto der such a heavy load of responsibi- 
y.” the archbishop said at the time. 
ELDEST OF THREE BROTHERS 


Howard J. Carroll was the eldest of three 
anthers who entered the priesthood. Be- 
1 F. Carroll there was Walter 
+ & monsignor who preceded Howard 

in neath, by several years. x 
di aop Carroll was officially installed as 
the ar head of 150,000 Roman Catholics in 
Altoona-Johnstown diocese on January 
855 1958, in Altoona’s Blessed Sacrament 

athedral. 


[Prom the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror, Mar. 22, 
1960] 
BIsHop CannoLL Serven HERE FOR ONLY 2 
YEARS 
ton shop Howard Joseph Carroll, who died 
ana’. in Washington, D.C., served 2 years 
J 2 months as head of the Altoona- 
Ch town diocese of the Roman Catholic 
urch. 
mane Was enthroned as bishop of the re- 
Be nen local diocese on January 23, 1958. 
ary =; been consecrated as bishop on Janu- 
Wi in hag ope St. Matthew's Cathedral in 
He assumed spiritual leadership of more 
than 150,000 Roman Catholics less than 3 
os after the diocese had been renamed 
clude Johnstown in the title. The 
— e embraces eight counties in south- 
Central Pennsylvania. 
the ano? Carroll was the fourth bishop of 
Can, ocese, which embraces Blair, Bedford, 
Fulton Huntingdon, Centre, Somerset, 
ment and Clinton Counties. His appoint- 
Washi by Pope Pius XII was anounced in 
ngton December 11, 1957. 
be during his brief reign, Bishop Carroll had 
It 1 Carrying a heavy schedule of work. 
Neluded supervision of an unprecedented 
These 1 Program throughout the diocese. 
of th, neluded completion of the Cathedral 
i 2 Blessed Sacrament in Altoona and 
h 1 80 of the new Altoona Catholic 
weithop Carroll went to Washington last 
trieng day to consult with a longtime 
enter and physician. He was advised to 
Providence Hospital for medical tests. 
Condition, at first not thought serious, 
Wi ed last Friday and Saturday. 
his Ales him at the time of his death were 
Arrai ther, the Most Reverend Coleman F. 
Sve bishop of Miami, Fla., and the Very 
Al nd Francis B. McCaa, chancellor of the 
K e diocese. 
Ca ntificial Mass of requiem for Bisho 
2 7 will be celebrated at 10 a.m. 3 
D.C. Pad Patrick's Church, Washington, 
turned e body of the bishop will be re- 
5 Altoona following the Mass. 
a rant of the Mass will be the aposto 
rpete to the United States, 88 
© Vagnozzi. Preacher will be his ex- 
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cellency, Bishop Lawrence J. Sheehan of 
Bridgeport, Conn. The archpriest will be 
Msgr. Paul F. Tanner, general secretary of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

Other participants will be: Deacon, Msgr. 
George G. Higgins, head of the social sec- 
tion department of the NCWC, and sub- 
deacon, the Reverend Francis L. Hurley, as- 
sistant general secretary of the NCWC. 

St. Francis College will offer a solemn Mass 
of requiem at 9 a.m. tomorrow for the late 
Bishop Carroll. Celebrant of the mass will 
be the college president, the Reverend Co- 
lumba J. Devlin, T.O.R. The deacon will be 
the Rev. George Wuenschel, T.O.R., dean of 
the college. Subdeason will be the Rev. Ans- 
lem Storck, T.O.R., treasurer of the college. 

The Mass will be offered in the Immacu- 
late Conception chapel on the college cam- 
pus and music will be provided by the col- 
lege chapel choir, under the direction of the 
Reverend Alfred O. Schendel. T.O.R. 

In attendance at the mass will be the 
Franciscan community, the faculty and stu- 
dent body. Classes will be suspended at 
9am. for the mass. The college is in official 
mourning. 

The bishop was a close friend of the Lo- 
retto Institution. 

Millions of dollars required by the ex- 
pansion and modernization program of the 
diocese had been raised in the year prior 
to the death of his predecessor, the late 
Bishop Richard T. Guilfoyle, who died June 
10, 1957, of coronary thrombosis. 

Bishop Carroll, a native of Pittsburgh, was 
one of the best known prelates in the United 
States when he was appointed. He had been 
general secretary of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference in Washington since 
1944 when he was elevated. 

As general secretary of the welfare con- 
ference for 13 years, he had taken part in 
important meetings and conventions in all 
sections of the country. He had represented 
the U.S. archbishops and bishops on various 
occasions. 

Bishop Carroll was born in Pittsburgh, 
August 5, 1902, the son of William J, and B. 
Margaret (Hogan) Carroll, both of whom 
are deceased. He was one of three sons, all 
of whom became priests. In addition to 
Bishop Carroll of Miami, who was with him 
when he died, the third brother was Msgr. 
Walter F. Carroll, who served as papal sec- 
retariate of state at the Vatican in Rome. 

Bishop Carroll attended Duquesne Uni- 
versity in Pittsburgh, St. Vincent’s Seminary 
in Latrobe and the Albertinum University of 
Fribourg, Switzerland. He was ordained in 
St. Nicholas Cathedral, Fribourg, on April 2, 
1927, by the late Bishop Marius Besson of 
Lausanne, Fribourg and Geneva. 

After his ordination, he took his doctorate 
in theology at Fribourg in 1928 and follow- 
ing his return to the United States took 
special studies in education at the University 
of Pittsburgh. 

He served as curate in Sacred Heart Parish, 
Pittsburgh, from 1928 to 1938, and taught 
philosophy part time at Mount Mercy College, 
Pittsburgh, from 1930 to 1938. 

Bishop Carroll went to Washington, D.C., 
as assistant general secretary of the NCWO 
in 1938, a post which he held until named 
general secretary in 1944. He was third gen- 
eral secretary in the history of the NCWC. 


[From the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror, Mar. 23, 
1960] 


ENERGETIC LEADER 

For the fourth time in the 60-year history 
of the Altoona diocese of the Catholic 
Church, recently renamed the Altoona- 
Johnstown diocese, embracing eight coun- 
ties with Altoona as the Cathedral See, 
death has sorrowed the large membership. 
The unexpected passing of his excellency, 
Bishop Howard J. Carroll, at the age of 57, 
came as a profound shock when received 
early Monday morning. 
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The passing of the spiritual leader 
150,670 members, and its suddenness, — 
saddened the communities in which he 
served most efficiently for the past 2 years. 
At the time of his death he was dedicated 
to the completion and formal rededication 
of the Cathedral of the Blessed Sacrament 
and to the completion of more than a dozen 
schools in his province. 

The Catholic members severely mourn the 
departure of their beloved prelate, for his 
activity since his enthronement as bishop 
on January 23, 1958, has been marked by 
great advances in Catholicism. He was 
most energetic, a true leader and most be- 
loved, not only in his church, but in the 
numerous communities in the eight 
counties. 

Sorrowed for the fourth time since the 
founding of the Altoona diocese, which 
established the Episcopal See in Altoona in 
June, 1901, members are deeply saddened 
by the death, for Bishop Carroll was in ap- 
parent good health, active in his associa- 
tions until he went to Washington, D.C., 
for a physical checkup. His death stunned 
the area. 

Messages of condolences have been re- 
ceived from leaders in the church and in 
government and from prominent officials 
and citizens, all attesting to his popularity, 
his ability and his fine leadership. 

A pontificial Mass of requiem was held 
this week at St. Patrick's Church, Washing- 
ton, with a solemn Mass of requiem for the 
late bishop being held at St. Francis Col- 
lege. All churches in the diocese will hold 
a requiem Mass with the final obsequies in 
the mother church, the Cathedral of the 
Blessed Sacrament, with the consecration 
and burial to be made in the bishops’ mau- 
soleum in the cathedral. 

Altoonans generally mourn the passing of 
a beloved leader of the church and this 
community expresses the deepest sympathy 
in the church’s loss. 


[From the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror, Mar. 28, 
1960] 


MANY PRESENT AT FUNERAL ron BISHOP CAR- 
ROLL—CATHEDRAL OF BLESSED SACRAMENT Is 
FILLED TO CAPACITY FOR THE FINAL RITES 


The Roman Catholic Church today per- 
formed the last rites for the fourth bishop of 
the Altoona-Johnstown diocese, His Excel- 
lency, the Most Reverend Howard Joseph Car- 
roll, who died of a stroke early last Monday 
in Washington, D.C. 

The solemn ceremonies for a prelate of the 
church were held in the not-quite-finished 
Cathedral of the Blessed Sacrament, in the 
completion of which the late bishop had a 
consuming interest. It was held before an 
overflow audience of the faithful over whom 
Bishop Carroll had reigned only 2 short years. 

The pontifical mass of requiem was the 
final act in a mourning period during which 
thousands of Roman Catholics filed before 
the prelate's bier at the rectory until Satur- 
day, when it was moved to the cathedral to 
lie in state. 

MANY CLERGY PRESENT 

Filling the cathedral for the services were 
clergymen, not only from the Altoona diocese, 
but from others through the Eastern United 
States, as well as representatives from the 
sisterhoods, many of whom knew the late 
bishop during his years as general secretary 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
at the Nation's Capital. 

But the majority were Roman Catholic 
laity from the flock under Bishop Carroll’s 
spiritual guidance. 

Services began at 10 a.m. today with the 
chanting of the final portions of the office of 
the dead, the first part of which was con- 
ducted at the time of the transfer of the body 
to the cathedral. 

Chanting of the last section of the office 
of the dead covered a period of some 45 min- 
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utes, during which the choir sang psalms and 
the lessons pertaining to the dead were sung 
by Msgr. Thomas E. Madden, administrator 
of the diocese; the Reverend Gerald Ream, 
and the Reverend Richard Hovaneco. 


GOVERNOR ATTENDS 


Gov. David L. Lawrence attended the last 
rites for Bishop Howard J. Carroll. He headed 
n list of public officials which included Mayor 
Joseph Barr, of Pittsburgh, and Mayor George 
R, Walter, of Johnstown, as well as Mayor 
Roy F. Thompson, of Altoona, and the four 
councilmen. Governor Lawrence flew into 
Martinsburg Airport last evening and stayed 
overnight at the Penn-Alto Hotel. 

BROTHER CONDUCTS MASS 


Celebrant for the solemn pontificial Mass 
of requiem which followed immediately was 
the late bishop's brother, the Most Reverend 
Coleman F. Carroll, bishop of Miami, Fla. 

The extremely solemn Mass, which in- 
cludes the consecration and the Holy Com- 
munion, was sung prior to the funeral ser- 
mon which was delivered by the Most Rev- 
erend George Leech, bishop of Harrisburg, 
who eulogized the late bishop's service for 
the kingdom. 

Then followed the fivefold absolution by 
the four bishops who assisted Bishop Cole- 
man Carroll. They were Archbishops John 
F. Dearden of Detroit, John Mark Gannon 
of Erie, and Patrick A, O Boyle of Washing- 
ton, D.C., and Bishop Emmett Walsh of 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

DISTINGUISHED CLERGY 


Distinguished visitors included: Cardinal 
Francis Spellman of New York City, Bishop 
Howard Furlong, military vicar of New York; 
Bishop James H. Griffiths, auxiliary bishop 
of New York; Archbishop F. P. Keough of 
Baltimore, Archibishop Karl Alter of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Archbishop John M. Gannon 
of Erie; Archibishop Joseph Hurley of St. 
Augustine, Fla. 

Bishops Edward P. McManaman, auxiliary 
of Erie; Joseph McShea, auxiliary of Phila- 
delphia; Leo C. Byrne of Pittsburgh; Nich- 
olas Elko of Pittsburgh, Byzantine rite; 
Stephen Kociskio, auxiliary of Pittsburgh; 
George J. Biskup, auxiliary of Dubuque, 
Iowa; Michale W. Hyle, coadjutor of Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Bishops John W. Colmber of Mary Knoll; 
John J. McGuire, auxiliary, New York; 
Bishop-elect William Connare of Greens- 
burg; Vincentos Brizgys, refugee bishop of 
Lithuania who resides in Chicago; Archab- 
bot Dennis Strittmatter; the Very Reverend 
Adrian Viegle and the Very Reverend Rupert 
Langenstein, both of Loretto. 


ASSIST IN MASS 


Others assisting in the mass included: 
Archpriest, the Right Reverend Monsignor 
Thomas E. Madden, administrator of the 
local diocese; deacons of honor, the Rev- 
erends Michael Mackowlak and John Hacala; 
deacon of the mass, the Reverend Patrick 
Fleming; subdeacon, the Reverend Eugene 
O'Malley Bradley; master of ceremonies, the 
Reverend Roy F. Kline, assisted by the Rev- 
erends Edward McConnell and John Lafferty. 

After the Mass was concluded early this 
afternoon, the body of Bishop Carroll was 
moved to the crypt in the cathedral to lie 
beside his predecessors of the Altoona-Johns- 
town diocese. 

Pallbearers at the burial were the same 
who officiated at the transfer Saturday from 
the cathedral rectory. They were: Jeldo J. 
Engelisto, Edward W. Garlena, Elias J. Man- 
giacarne, George Strobert, Jr., Joseph H. 
Stephens, and Robert J. Nagle. 

OPENS WITH PROCESSION 


The rites were preceded by an impressive 
Procession of clergy from the cathedral 


school, across 13th Avenue, large 
stone edifice, cee * 
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First In line were the altar boys, in their 
cassocks and surplices, Then followed more 
than 300 priests in the various colorful robes 
of their offices, followed by the various mon- 
signori, after whom walked 18 bishops. Then 
came the officiating clergy for the mass. 

During the mass itself, the bishops and 
monsignori sat in the sanctuary and the con- 
tingent of priests in the forward rows of 
seats in the cathedral. Bishop Carroll occu- 
pled the episcopal throne, flanked on either 
side by a knight. 

Chaplains for the bishops of absolution 
were the local diocesan deans; the Very Rey- 
erends Charles W. M. White, Thomas Kelley, 
Joseph A. Banik, J. P. Flynn, Thomas Cawley, 
and John Hacket and the Reverends Edward 
Daly and John Palfy. 

MUSIC FOR THE MASS 


Music for the Mass was sung by the dio- 
cesan priests’ choir, directed by the Rever- 
end Jospeh Krishock. 

Black crepe covered the portal and other 
sections of the cathedral, which will not be 
finished until late this year. The bishop’s 
coat of arms was the center of black crepe 
which draped the altar. 

Doors to the cathedral were opened at an 
early hour and the church quickly was filled 
to capacity. 


Text oF FUNERAL SERMON DELIVERED BY 
BISHOP GEORGE L. LEECH, OF HARRISBURG, 
IN TRIBUTE TO THE LATE BISHOP HOWARD J. 
CARROLL, AT THE CATHEDRAL OF THE BLESSED 
SACRAMENT 


“Most gladly I will spend myself and be 
spent for your souls" (2 Corinthians 12, 15). 

In the church, as our divine Saviour es- 
tablished it, there is no substitute for the 
bishop, the authentic and qualified suc- 
cessor of the apostles who is placed in local 
and immediate contact with the members of 
the mystical body, of which Christ Jesus is 
the head. 

As our Lord's own vicar on earth, successor 
of Saint Peter, the prince of the apostles, 
is the pontiff supreme of the church uni- 
versal, so, by the free choice, and under 
the jurisdiction of the supreme pontiff, in 
the local subdivision of the church known 
as a diocese, it is the bishop, the local or- 
dinary as he is technically called, who has 
primarily the power, the authority and the 
burden of teaching, feeding, and governing 
the faithful of Christ. 

The episcopal office itself, which is of our 
Lord's own making, is so vastly more impor- 
tant than any one of us poor mortals who 
are vested with it, that we can speak about 
it quite impersonally and objectively even 
while we exercise it. We bishops come and 
go, but the apostolic office endures and will 
endure because it is essential in the church 
of Christ as He established it. There is 
simply no substitute for the bishop. 

This elementary fact is pointedly evident 
when the bishop of a diocese dies. The 
chair from which he has taught and fed and 
governed is yacant. The full functioning of 
the church is impeded and, as it were, sus- 
pended. The age-old law is significant as 
well as stern, “While the chair is vacant, let 
nothing be altered.” 

In the emergency, only what is necessary 
for the adequate care of the flock is carried 
on. Interim officials there are, of course, 
duly constituted, but the full life and mis- 
sion of the church in the diocese will not be 
resumed until the bishop returns to the 
chair In the person of another man bearing 
the apostolic mandate. Then will revive 
formally throughout the diocese the spir- 
itual authority and the jurisdiction which 
it is for the bishop to share or to withhold. 

The vacancy of the bishop's chair, there- 
fore, is always an affliction to a diocese. 
And, when it comes through the loss of a 
spiritual shepherd of the quality and stature 
of Howard Carroll, it is an affliction indeed, 
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and a veritable oceasion of mourning. This 
is the painful plight of the church of Al- 
toona-Johnstown today. And, is there any 
need on my part to try to express in words 
to you, the clergy, the religious, and the 
laity of the diocese, and to you, dear Bishop 
Coleman, the profound condolence which w® 
of the hierarchy and our brethren are im- 
plicitly manifesting as we join with you 
around the altar in these solemn obsequles 

If we ever had in our ranks an example 
of head and heart combining to make & 
servant of God and man, we had it in Bishop 
Howard Carroll. Servant indeed, with his 
faith and vision and charity and zeal draw” 
ing upon and exhausting his energy in thé 
church and of Nation, and always in terms 
things that make for the prosperity of 
of souls. 

I should say that his motto might well 
have been St. Paul's Impendam et superim- 
pendar"—"I will spend myself and be spent 
for your souls.” And, after all, was not that 
the bishop’s own literal fulfiliment of his 
motto “In nomine Domini’—“In the name 
of the Lord who washed us from our sins in 
His own blood.” (Apocalypse, 1, 5.) 

Yes, head and heart combining, after the 
pattern of Christ, and driven by a consum- 
ing loye for God and neighbor without 
counting the cost—that was Bishop Howard. 

Is not that what they saw back in Pitts- 
burgh in his earlier years? Is not that what 
we bishops saw when he was the servant 
all of us in Washington, and what you, th® 
personnel of the welfare conference saw? 
not that which we ordinaries of this prov- 
ince of Philadelphia have been seeing, as he 
brought his distinguished talents and ex- 
perience into our common councils? And 
who has been able to see it more intimate- 
ly than you, his very own of the diocese 
with your phenomenal record of reorganiza- 
tion, of dreams realized, of institutional ex- 
pansion, of prudent planning, of steady 
deepening of your sterling spiritual life, el 
crowded into these 2 short years of dili- 
gent shepherding and loyal following in this 
church of Altoona-Johnstown? 

How the heart of Bishop Carroll was 
poured into the completion of this great 
Cathedral of the Blessed Sacrament, and 
naturally so, for it would be the prize and 
pride of any diocese. Leading his loyal 
priests and people and building upon the 
fine achievements of Bishop McCort and 
Bishop Guilfoyle, and their generations, he 
spent himself and was spent in fulfilling this 
dream of splendor for God's own glory and 
the rightful pride of a believing and gen- 
erous people. 

Here you will come and be at home, Heré 
you will worship. Here your wearied spirits 
will find inspiration and refreshment. Heré 
you will rejoice to see how the good works of 
your faith haye been turned into a thing of 
beauty and grandeur before God and man, 
and, under God, it will be so largely due to 
the prudent management and the keen es- 
thetic sense of Bishop Carroll. 

So much accomplished in so little time. 
yet so many blessed works whose fulfillment 
it will be for others to behold. With St. Paul 
we embrace the adorable will of God today- 
Truly, “how incomprehensible are his judg- 
ments, and how unsearchable his ways” 
(Romans 11: 33). We bishops come, we bi- 
shops go, but the bishop will remain to teach 
and feed and govern. Each of us in our turn 
can’ say with Paul, “I have planted, Apollo 
watered, but God has given the growth” (1 
Corinthians 3; 6). And what does it matter 
as Bishop Carroll himself would often say, 85 
long as the saving mission of Christ goes on 
and the sheep and the lambs are fed. 

God rest our beloved Bishop Howard. 
Was it not a grace and a joy to have him a$ 
father and brother and neighbor and friend? 
To all of us he is a loss, a painful loss. But, 
brethren, in the household of the faith 1s 
not suffering our Christian heritage and in- 
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aument, as we “fill up those things that 
wanting in the suffering of Christ?” (Co- 
lossians 1: 24) The holy will of God we em- 
— therefore, and, in the light of the faith 
the 85 by, we pray with St. Paul, Blessed be 
od and Father of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
father of mercies and the God of all 
dumtort. who comforts us in all our afflic- 
ed (2 Corinthians 1: 3, 4). 
Ma y the angels lead thee into paradise. 
ing? the martyrs welcome thee at thy com- 
Ci, and lead thee into Jerusalem, the Holy 
and, May the choir of angels receive thee, 
hav Mayest thou, with the once poor Lazarus, 
© rest everlasting” (Rit. Rom.). 


The Correct Pronunciation and the Origin 
of Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 17, 1960 


tee PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the cor- 
State jonumelation of the name of the 
and in which I was born and raised 
the Part of which I now represent in 
House of Representatives, is 
Ory-gun, not Orry-gawn. 
the © years ago when we were out at 
Naval Gun Factory and the Sea 
ing ters with the Navy Band were mak- 
song 1 Stirring rendition of our State 
Were told them to remember that they 
ia in a gun factory. to manufacture a 
tana aS when they pronounced the 
e oe 9 State. 
i the name Oregon come 
et Where did William Cullen Bryant 
rolls of this word when he wrote “where 
the Oregon?” Under a previous 


trasent I am including an editorial 
an the Albany Democrat Herald and 


Gran: ted Press story from the 
some 1 ass Courier both of which shed 
Oregon t on the origin of the name 


[Pr 
om the Albany Democrat Herald, Mar. 1, 
1960 
We STILL AREN'T SURE 
of the name Oregon“ has thus 
undetermined authentically. Un- 
be spoot years the source was believed to 
8 n, from the word Orejon“ or 
men. oe Spanish names for big-eared 
have an this had been true the term must 
found b uded to some big-eared Indians 
Oregon Spanish explorers in what is now 
Anot} : 
may ey Suggestion was that the origin 
a wig in the world Origanum,“ name of 
T arh Ea in this State. In Chinese 
coul ver named Oregon, which 
can d have been picked up by early Ameri- 
adventurers in the wilds of 
Northwest. 
also been thought that Oregon 
Word c entlen ol the Shoshone In- 
= ab Dyer, 3 a place 
Da * ura 2 meaning in 
— gently falling waters; of the French 
Ban” Al for hurricane or of au-re- 
A Dniger word for “beautiful water.” 
ot his ty of Oregon assistant professor 


tao rein 


ar h 
ty deen 


come up » Prof. Vernon F. Snow, has now 
on the With a somewhat different theory 
E und of % ” 


research into etymology of Indian 
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words has convinced him with reasonable 
certainty that Oregon is of Indian origin. 
He has found that auragon“ was the name 
of a dish that Indians made out of birch 
bark, and surmises that these vessels may 
have been used in trade between Indians 
of the interior and of the North Pacific coast. 

“Auragon” is quite similar to the Algon- 
quin word au-re-gan“ in form and sound 
though not in meaning. 

Professor Snow recounts how in 1765 a 
Maj. Robert Rogers used the name “Ouro- 
gan” to designate a river he suggested to 
King George III might be linked with other 
waterways to make up the much sought-for 
Northwest Passage, for which explorers of 
that era were continually searching. In sub- 
sequent letters he spelled it “Ourigan” but 
his associate, Jonathan Carver, wrote in 1778 
of “the river Oregon, or River of the West,” 
speaking undoubtedly of the Columbia. 
And then, of course, everyone knows that 
William Cullen Bryant must have been 
thinking of what we know as the Columbia, 
when he wrote “where rolls the Oregon.“ 

Whether Oregon was derived from the 
Algonquins, Crees, or Shoshones, we can 
agree with Professor Snow that logic if noth- 
ing else points to the source of our State 
name as Indian, though it is hard to under- 
stand why the Columbia River, at least, 
did not retain whatever name by which it 
was known to the Indians who navigated it. 

In any event we suspect historians will 
look askance at the theory offered at the 
1959 Albany First Citizen Award banquet. 
For benefit of the guest speaker, Senator 
JoHN KENNEDY, his introducer ascribed the 
mame to “that great Irish patriot, Mike 
O'Regan.” 


[From the Grants Pass Courier, Feb. 27, 1960] 


IN Dx WORD ron BIRCHBARK DISH BELIEVED 
ỌRIGIN FOR STATE'S NAME—DEBATED NAME 
Source THOUGHT SOLVED 
PorTLAND.—Vernon F. Snow, assistant pro- 

fessor of history at the University of Oregon, 

thinks he has determined the origin and 
meaning of the word “Oregon.” 

The source of the word long has been 
debated. $ 

Snow believes the word was commonly 
used by Indians in central North America 
in the 17th and 18th centuries to mean a 
dish or drinking vessel made of birchbark. 

Writing in the Oregon Historical Quar- 
terly, he cites: 

A report by LeJeune, a French missionary, 
in 1633 that the Great Lakes Indians “cooked 
their meat in bark dishes which they called 
ouragans,” 

Another Jesuit later in the 17th century 
wrote that the Indians of the upper Missis- 
sippi Valley “eat from an ouragan that is 
seldom clean or washed” and "drink from an 
ouragan that is usually quite greasy.” 

The word was used by Cree Indians and 
other tribés of the Algonquin family all the 
way from the Alleghenies to the Rockies. 

Snow said Maj. Robert Rogers, leader of 
Rogers’ Rangers, probably first used it as a 
place name, writing in 1765 for permission 
to explore westward to the river called by 
the Indians Ouragon.” 

How the word came to be applied to the 
river, Snow does not know. 

“Perhaps the birchbark dish was a trad- 
ing commodity between the natives of the 
Mississippi Valley and those of the West. 

“Perhaps the Indians referred to the birch- 
lined valley of the upper Snake River or 
the bowllike Jackson Hole. Perhaps some 
striking physical characteristic or configura- 
tion of the western river or its valley re- 
sembled an ‘ouragan.’ Or perhaps the native 
contemporaries reasons for naming 
the river which defy historical analysis. 

“Yet our ignorance of the Indian's mind 
and its inner motives does not mean that he 
lacked an explanation,“ Snow said. 
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Has Inflation Been Checked? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, the battle 
against inflation is one of the most im- 
portant before us if this Nation is to 
remain economically strong. This is a 
matter of direct concern to every citizen 
of the United States and indirectly 
affects a great many people all over the 
world. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the U.S. News 
& World Report of April 4, 1960, on the 
subject of inflation, which I commend 
to the attention of my colleagues: 

Has INFLATION BEEN CHECKED? 


(By David Lawrence) 


For several years now many people in 
America who believe in a sound economy 
have been waging a battle against inflation. 
In simple terms, inflation means an artificial 
pressure to raise wages and consequently to 
raise prices. This causes the purchasing 
power of the dollar to go down and imposes 
hardships on pensioners and others who live 
on fixed incomes. 

Some segments of the working force can 
get their wage scales moved up faster than 
others, Those who lag behind feel the pinch. 
Similarly, prices cannot be immediately 
raised by some businesses, and during the 
interval of transition they suffer losses. 

The Eisenhower administration—inherit- 
ing an inflation forced by World War II and 
then by the Korean war, which ended in 
1953—was not able until after several years 
of readjustment and recession to begin its 
main fight against inflationary pressures. 
The demand of the President in December 
1958 for a balanced budget won wide ac- 
claim throughout the country as the Nation 
started to realize that the time had come 
to get its finances in order. 

Despite the predictions of disaster made 
during the 1957 recession by the “spenders” 
in Congress who advocated larger outlays 
by the Federal Government in the face of a 
$12 billion deficit in the budget, the admin- 
istration weathered the storm. A budget sur- 
plus now is in sight for the coming fiscal 
year, and the outlook is for a stabilized econ- 
omy. 

The word “stability” is little appreciated 
in the precincts of the politicians. The talk 
is either of a “big boom” or a “deep reces- 
sion.” 

There is nothing static, however, about 
stability. Actually, it means an opportunity 
for a steady expansion and a widening of 
economic markets. It could mean enlarged 
profits through the sale of an increased 
volume of goods that the average man can 
afford to pay for out of his income. 

“Stability” is not as familiar a term as 
“prosperity” in modern politics, but it can 
have a much more far-reaching effect on the 
Nation’s economy. A period of stability 
could be more lasting than a “boom” be- 
cause it is built on a sounder foundation. 

What are the prerequisites to a period of 
economic stability in America? Plainly, the 
most important requirement is a sense of re- 
straint with respect to prices and wages. 

Fortunately, the consumer has a veto 
power against higher prices. He merely re- 
fuses to buy what he can't afford now and 
what he cannot eventually pay for out of his 
income. Installment-buying may help cer- 
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tain sales temporarily, but inevitably, if in- 
comes are not increased, the sales of prod- 
ucts suffer and the consequences are widely 
Telt. 

It is, therefore, essential that, more than 
any other factor, the wages of the American 
worker should be given requitable consider- 
ation. He cannot be expected to work in- 
definitely at the same wage when profits 
continue to increase. He cannot be expected 
to pay the rising cost of medical care or live 
on a pension unless weight is given to what 
sometimes are called “fringe benefits.” 

American management has shown an en- 
lightened attitude toward progressive in- 
creases in the workers’ income. The tirades 
of the union leaders too often give a mis- 
leading impression that businessmen are all 
selfish individuals without human feeling, 

But the facts show that this is a mis- 
guided and erroneous impression and that, 
while there are exceptions to all rules, the 
tendency of the businessmen of the country 
on the whole has been to go along with 
steady increases in wages as long as the pub- 
lic is able to absorb the higher wages as re- 
flected in the cost of goods offered for sale, 

Today, however, prices have risen to a 
point beyond which it may be dangerous to 
go increasing wages without substantial in- 
creases in the productivity of labor. Foreign 
competition in several categories has begun 
to threaten American products in our mar- 
kets. 

Many analysts are saying that inflation is 
over.“ What they really mean is that, logic- 
ally and on the basis of sound economics, it 
ought to be over. 

But has inflation really been checked? 
The answer must be sought not from econ- 
omists but from the politicians and the 
labor-union leaders. Have they abandoned 
the drive they have been making for higher 
and higher wages without regard to what 
happens to prices and consumer resistance? 

The kind of Congress elected next Novem- 
ber means a great deal to the business future 
of America, Labor- unſon leaders do not 
hesitate to collect big sums to influence 
voters, They seek a majority in Congress to 
do their bidding—to increase the power of 
the labor monopoly and to increase Govern- 
ment spending. 

Has inflation been checked? Will there be 
a period of economic stability? Or are we 
headed for a crash to be brought on by the 
reckless demands of the forces of organized 
greed? 


These are questions still unanswered. 


Mother Marie Gerard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of the mother general of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary was a shock. It is a loss 
to the community of which she was the 
superior general—a worldwide institute 
of learning for girls. This world-re- 
nowned institute was furthered by her 
foresight, determination, and valiant 
efforts. Her philosophy was based on 
the meaning of true patriotism in an 
understanding of all peoples. This in- 
ternational movement is now a phe- 
nomenon of the present day, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like history to record 
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the efforts of one who sought to achieve 
that which all of us are attempting to 
achieve in this era—the international 
understanding of people. 

The death of the Very Reverend Moth- 
er Marie Gerard is a personal loss to me, 
not only because of the close bond of love 
I held for her and hold for the entire 
community of the religious of the 
Sacred Heart of Mary, but also, I humbly 
admit, much of the understanding that 
I, my sisters, and my daughter possess 
was developed under the training of the 
members of this community. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Rercorp, I include the following 


article: 
MOTHER MARIE GERARD 


Tanryrown, N.Y.—Very Rev. Mother Marie 
Gerard Phelan, 88, superior general of the 
worldwide Institute of the Religious of the 
Sacred Heart of Mary, died here early Tues- 
day after a short illness. 

Born in Kilkenny, Ireland, in 1872, Mother 
Gerard was received into the congregation 
in 1893, and served as Headmistress of Sea- 
fleld Convent of the Sacred Heart of Mary in 
Liverpool, England, before coming to Amer- 
ica to aid Mother Marie Joseph Butler in 
founding Marymount's Tarrytown school in 
1907. She became a naturalized citizen in 
1928. 

Thereafter she served as dean and later 
president of Marymount College. She was 
also named successively superior and provin- 
cial of the Institute's North American Proy- 
ince, established in 1877 with the founding 
of the order’s first American school at Sag 
Harbor, Long Island. 

In 1946, Mother Gerard was elected su- 
perior general at a general chapter of the 
Institute at Beziers, France, to succeed 
Mother Butler who died in 1940. She was 
reelected to the office in 1952. Mother 
Gerard was the sixth superlor general since 
the congregation’s foundress, Mére St. Jean 
Cure-Pellisser. 

Widely known as an outstanding educa- 
tor and administrator, Mother Gerard re- 
ceived her Ph. D. from Fordham University 
in 1922, She also pursued studies at Ox- 
ford, the Sorbonne, and Catholic University 
of America, 

In 1052 she was awarded an honorary 
LL.D. from Fordham University as the first 
of its graduates to be called to the govern- 
ment of a religious order spread over many 
parte of the world.” 

Working closely with Mother Butler, she 
revised in 1937 the entire course of studies 
for Marymount schools in order “to inte- 
grate it more realistically with women’s en- 
larging sphere of activities in a rapidly 
changing society.” 

Under Mother Gerard's guidance, the con- 
gregation expanded its educational activities 
in America and throughout the world, es- 
tablishing 28 schools and colleges in 
Bogota Medellin and Barranquilla, Co- 
lombia; Barcelona, Spain; London, England: 
Umtali, Africa; Dublin, Ireland; Fatima, 
Portugal; Montpelier, France; Porto Alegre, 
Brazil; San Francisco and Los Angeles, Calir.; 
Richmond and Arlington, Va.: Quebec, P.Q.; 
Cuernavaca, Mexico; St. Louis, Mo.; and 
Miami, Fla. 

In 1947, centenary of the congregation's 
founding, Mother Gerard supervised the es- 
tablishment of Marymount College's City 
Campus in New York’s former Junior League 
building at 221 E. 71st Street. 

The congregation now operates 145 schools 
and colleges in 11 countries. In New York 
City and environs alone, there are 13 edu- 
cational establishments administered by the 
religious order, 

During Mother Gerard's administration as 
Superior-General, the causes of beatifica- 
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tion of Pere Gailhac and Mother Butler were 
formally proposed at Rome to Pope Pius 
Shortly after his elevation to the Pontificaté, 
His Holiness Pope John XXIII assumed the 
title of Cardinal Protector of the Institute 
the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary- 

As the congregation's executive admin= 
istrator, Mother Gerard was active in her 
duties until her final illness. At her death 
she was engaged in planning further expan“ 
sion of Marymount for her congregation. 

Solemn funeral services for Mother Ger 
held at Marymount-Tarrytown’s Butler Me- 
morial Chapel on March 25, at 11 a. m. 
Cardinal Spellman presided. The body will 
be interred in the crypt beneath the chapel: 
which also contains the body of Mother 
Butler, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of ® 
document not already provided for by law. 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu“ 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing th® 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports oF 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be refe 
immediately to the Committee on Hous? 
Administration of the House of Representa“ 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code; title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for rubscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
sne Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gresslonal Directory. No sale shall be made 
1930). (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, P- 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


Poisons—The Creeping Killer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article entitled “Poisons—The 
Creeping Killer,” by Arthur H. Carhart 
as reprinted from Sports Afield for No- 
vember 1959: 

POISONS: THE CREEPING KILLER 
(By Arthur H. Carhart) 

Warning: Your future hunting and fishing 
are in jeopardy. 

Probably that statement doesn't faze you. 
You've heard it when legislatures try to raid 
game and fish funds. Or when an industry 
Pollutes a stream. Or when a Government 
agency encourages a big drainage project. 

You've heard also about new, fantastic 
Poisons spread over land and water to con- 
trol” weeds and insects and that these 
Poisons kill fish and game. Of course— 
everyone knows DDT, 24D, chlordane and 
& lot of other insecticides, herbicides, ro- 
denticides, fungicides, homicides— 

Hey. Homicide means killing human be- 


It sure does, podner. Probably you just 

haven't collided with the grisly fact that 

killing wildlife can kill you. You're 
interested? You better be interested. 

You don’t know the total effects of the 
Widespread poisoning of weeds,’ insects and 
Such? Don’t be self-conscious about it. 
Nobody else does either. Nobody knows for 
Sure how ghastly destructive many of these 
Poisons can be. Scientists do know some of 

killers can be thrown off fairly readily 
if less than a killing dosage is taken at any 
One time. They also know that other 
Poisons are accumulative, A tiny bit each 
day can stack up in your system. And one 
day it becomes a lethal quantity, 

Shall we dig deeper into this poison prob- 
lem? OK, let's dig. 

Let's stick to probing first what happens 
to wildlife when poison hits the land and 
Water, What might happen to you, your 
kids, your neighbors is reflected in what 

ese poisons do to other living things. 

Half a century ago, the limited types of 
Sprays and dusting put on fields and or- 
Shards posed no gigantic threats to life. 
Modern poisons, with fearful and tenacious 
Faris came along about the time of World 


Sodium fluoracetate, commonly known as 
1080, was among the first of these poisons 
to be put in action, I tried it out before it 
Was generally available, on white-footed 
mice, Then I heard of a man in Montana 
Who used 1080 to kill rats in his granary. His 
three valuable dogs died after eating poisoned 
Tats. I heard also of a family in California 
that had feasted on meat from a bear shot 
pale still alive. But earlier the bear had 

ed on carrion of an animal in which 1080 
Was present. Tasteless, and odorless, and al- 
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most indestructible, 1080 gave no warning to 
those who ate the bear meat tainted with 
the poison. Several people died. 

I got so scared of this poison that I 
burned all of the remaining poisoned grain 
and went back to traps as a means of mouse 
control, I'm still scared of 1080. That stuff 
is deadly. There is enough poison in 1 
ounce to kill 50,000 rats, and enough in each 
dead rat to kill a dog. 

Now let’s consider the case of 1080 and the 
Klamath Basin geese. 

On Sunday, March 9, 1958, the Portland 
(Oreg.) Journal carried headlines that 
shouted “Polson Kills Wild Geese in Tule 
Lake Area.” The famous Tule Lake Federal 
Wildlife Refuge is in that general area. It is 
a place where migrating waterfowl in flight 
between Alaskan nesting grounds and Mexi- 
can waters stop to rest and feed. 

A few days later another headline, another 
story by Tom McAllister, the Journal's out- 
door editor, told of another poisoning of 
migrating geese. This time the known kill, 
tallied by wildlife officials cruising fields 
where birds had died, amounted to 2,500. 
The first 500 were killed by 1080. The sec- 
ond kill was by another “rodenticide,” zinc 
phosphide. How many birds, beyond the 
3,000 dead ones tallied, flapped away to die 
somewhere else is anybody’s guess. 

How could such a calamity happen? 
Well, here's how. 

In the late winter of 1958 the fleld mouse 
population in Klamath Basin “erupted.” 
There were so many mice they were causing 
severe to grain crops. A sort of 
hysteria seemed to start up among those 
concerned with this problem. 

Without reckoning all consequences, the 
poisoning campaign went into high gear. 

An estimated 65 tons of polsoned grain 
were bought from local agricultural supply 
stores. It was showered on mouse-plagued 
fields from an airplane or by a mechanical 
spreader. With a singleness of purpose they 
spread that poisoned grain—if a little was 
good, gobs of it would be better. 

Of the 3,000 geese known to have been 
killed in Klamath Basin in March, 1958, 75 
percent were snow geese, 20 percent were 
white-fronted geese, and 5 percent were 
Ross“ geese—“plus an undetermined but 
lesser number of dark geese.” 

I have seen 1080 in use, and I've noted its 
effects on livestock ranges of the West. 

In 1915, Congress cleared the way for the 
old Biological Survey to carry on a campaign 
against wolves, coyotes, and other varmints 
alleged by stockmen to be killers of sheep 
and cattle. Wolves have disappeared from 
almost every last pocket of wild country in 
the West. Coyotes have been all but rubbed 
out over vast areas of plains and mountains. 
Legislation devised by livestock interests al- 
lows herds and fiocks of domestic animals 
to be taxed to provide a special fund, and 
money so collected is combined with Federal 
appropriations in a “cooperative fund” to 
underwrite the continuing poisoning on 
western range and forestlands. 

The wolves had been killed out by the 
time 1080 arrived on the scence. Coyotes had 
learned about guns, traps, and strychnine in 
pellets of fat, and they were increasing. This 
poison, 1080, plus a deadly device named 
the “Coyote Getter,” stepped up the cam- 
paign against the little wolves until few 
people now hear that eerie music of the 
coyote's hunting song at moonrise. 


The old-time wolfer matched traps, guns, 
and wits with his quarry. With 1080 and 
the Coyote Getter the pattern of attack 
changed. It was possible to travel by truck 
or jeep on back-country roads and throw out 
a string of polson stations or a few score of 
Coyote Getters and really wallop the 
predators, 

In addition to coyotes and their kind, what 
did the new poisons do to other wild 
species? 

“Few other animals or birds are killed by 
our poison stations," say those in charge of 
this activity. “We enforce rigid control of 
poison stations.“ 

So? I submit a photograph I took only 
a short time ago. 

In the foreground is what's left of a dead 
horse, It was placed there the previous 
autumn or early winter. On the fencepost is 
& tattered warning sign. It is illegible but 
a sign is required to warn all comers that 
poison is at large in the vicinity. Beyond 
the fence is the residue of a horse carcass a 
year older than the one seen in the fore- 
ground, and beyond the second is an even 
older stack of bones, hide and effluvia of a 
third dead horse placed there to set up a 
“poison station.” 

Also in the foreground is the carcass of a 
bobcat. It dropped dead after feeding at the 
“freshest” dead horse. 

I showed the photo to officials engaged in 
the predator “control” program. ba! 
course,” they remarked, “you may find these 
old carcasses where they were placed. They 
are only lure bringing in curious predators, 
The poison is inside fat pellets placed adja- 
cent to the dead horse, Field men go the 
first thing in early spring to gather up every 
poisoned bait there.” 

For some reason the bobcat didn’t know 
that. He located poison, somewhere. Fact 
is, a friend, whose truthfulness is absolute, 
told me the horse had been killed by bleed- 
ing, and as it had died, as blood drained from 
an artery, a solution of 1080 was fed into a 
vein of the horse to be pumped to every part 
of the body before the heart failed. 

The Coyote Getter is a metal tube, about 
half an inch in diameter, which is driven 
into the ground. A .38 caliber cartridge con- 
taining a dose of sodium cyanide instead of 
a lead bullet is placed in the upper end of the 
metal tube. A piece of animal hide doped 
up with fetid scent stuff is fastened over the 
exposed top of the tube. With the trigger 
set, anyone or anything touching that stink- 
wad of hide, or sometimes cotton, will explode 
the cartridge. The coyote is supposed to 
open his mouth carefully close his jaws ex- 
actly over the scent wad, and the cartridge 
is supposed to blow cyanide into the coyote’s 
mouth. Often it does. 

Valuable dogs have been killed, livestock 
have licked the scent wad and died, and at 
least one report tells of a trapper accidently 
exploding one of these Coyote Getters, and 
although he survived, he was crippled. What 
it could do to a curious youngster on a Boy 
Scout hike gives you shudders, 

In 1941, the F. & W. S. issued Research Bul- 
letin No. 4, titled “Food Habits of the Coy- 
ote.” It summarized the foods found in 
8,263 coyote stomachs, collected from Michi- 
gan to the Pacific Coast and analyzed by the 
Denver laboratory of the Section of Food 
Habits of the Division of Wildlife Research, 

On a year-round basis this is what coyotes 
had eaten; Rabbits made up 33 percent, 
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carrion 25 percent and rodents 18 percent. 
Coyotes’ stomachs examined contained 13 
percent of sheep and goat meat. That par- 
ticular percentage could be questioned. The 
stomachs examined came predominantly 
from where trapping and poisoning had been 
going on; where sheep were being grazed. 
Out of the 8,263 stomachs reported, 7,520 
were from 11 public land States of the West, 
where sheep graze on permit issued by the 
Federal Government agencies. Lesser per- 
centages of the food coyotes ate were: deer 
3 percent, birds 2 percent, insects 1 percent, 
and other animal matter 1 percent. Within 
the past few years, the California State Game 
and Fish Department ran similar tests on 
coyote food habits. The general pattern of 
food taken was that demonstrated in the 
F. & WS. study. 

A real shocker to most livestock people 
occurred when the Toponas Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation put up signs protecting coyotes on 
thelr grazing areas. It now is the Toponas 
Grassland Protective Association. A sudden 
realization that gophers were ruining the 
meadows in high mountain valleys hit the 
Toponas community. Coyotes eat a heap of 
rodents. Better have coyotes than rodents. 
Now other stockmen's associations have 
taken the same biological approach to 
gopher control in the mountain pasture 
country. 

whee records of poisonings in the West 
are only a mild introduction to poisoning 
programs, more deadly, more widely spread. 
Death has run rampant in some locations, 
with public agencies responsible for unleash- 
ing vast quantities of the most lethal poisons 
we now have. They don't kill only the things 
they are aimed at. They kill, and kill, and 
kill, anything alive. 

You know about DDT? Sure you do. 
Who doesn't know that old standby bug 
killer? You can buy it anywhere. Kills in- 
sects, doesn't it? 

It does kill insects—and can kill most 
every type of living organism. This poison 
lurks, and sneaks in on its victims, and un- 
like the lead bullet, it spreads an enveloping 
blanket of death. 

DDT kills sunfishes when it is 1 part of 
poison in 2 million parts of water. 

When DDT is applied to waters, or to lands 
from which rain may wash it into streams 
and lakes, the smaller life, the little organ- 
isms that are the first link in the chain of 
aquatic life die. 

DDT paralyzes crawfish in doses less than 
those that kill fish. In Pennsylvania, when 
DDT was sprayed on trees to kill gypsy moths, 
70 to 80 percent of stream insects in the 
treated area were killed. Fish still alive in 
the stream moved out. No food. 

It probably is important to mention here, 
and now, that all the other poisons being 
offered for control of something or other in 
rangeland, farm, orchard or garden, are often 
classified as being more deadly than DDT— 
or less so. It is something of a standard, 
and you have had a glimpse of its perform- 
ance as a killer. 

There is no possible chance of listing even 
the more publicized among the new poisons. 
Dr. Clarence Cottam, director of the Welder 
Wildlife Foundation, Sinton, Tex., formerly 
the top man in migratory waterfowl manage- 
ment of the F. & W. S., states there are 6,000 
well-known brand-named poison formula- 
tions sold over the counter, And that in 
1958, 8500 million were spent to spread such 
poison on 100 million acres, or approximately 
a sixth of all the croplands in the Nation. 

Among the many names of poisons, aldrin 
and dieldrin are fairly well known; they 
often are in the dusts and sprays your wife 
uses in the flower garden. Pheasants that 
picked up as little as one two-hundred- 
thousandths of an ounce of aldrin or dieldrin, 
did not die. They lived, but their eggs 
hatched out far fewer chicks, and those that 
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hatched died in greater numbers than 
normal. 

Other birds have died. Quail fed a diet 
con one-twentieth of 1 percent of 
DDT for a period of 28 days—died. The poi- 
son was accumualtive. 

Some of these hotshot poisons are so deadly 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Administra- 
tion prohibits the interstate movement of 
foods containing even traces of such poisons. 
Foods containing as little as one part per 
million cannot be shipped legally. One part 
per million is equivalent to about 1 ounce 
per 30 tons. 

Probably the most fantastic outbreak of 
wholesale killing has been based on the fire 
ant problem in Southern States. Whoever 
started the brainstorm that led to the spread- 
ing of poison to eradicate these imported 
ants from States they had invaded, touched 
off a rigadoon of death. And such appar- 
ently useless killing it was. 

In the first place, Dr. Kirby Hays, assistant 
entomologist at the Alabama Agricultural 
Experiment Station, after studying the fire 
ant in its local habitat in Argentina, reports 
that insects, and not farm crops or birds or 
animals, are the principal natural food of 
the fire ant. He found these ants in cotton 
fields killing and eating boll weevils. One 
night 200 boll weevils were placed in a cage 
near a fire ant mound; next morning not a 
weevil was left. In a laboratory test, 29 
different species of insects were fed to the 
ants and they chomped down every insect 
offered. Argentine farmers consider the fire 
ant rather worth having on their properties. 

But someone had poison to sell; and the 
agricultural interests of the South got sold 
by someone on the idea these ants were 
about to take over and devastate Dixie. 

Poison was flung about, high, wide, and 
lethal. 

J. H. Moody, Alabama beekeeper, had his 
bees practically wiped out; declared a money 
loss of $7,887.50. 

Other checkups showed not only ants 
were killed but the host of beneficial insects 
that are a part of producing crops, keeping 
down pests and parasites that attack such 
crops—the poison does not discriminate and 
they were killed, dead. How soon may these 
tremendously valuable organisms be reestab- 
lished? Nobody knows. 

The “treatment” with poison was with 
heptachlor and dieldrin, granules, broadcast 
by air and ground equipment, at the rate 
which would average 7 to 12 granules every 
square inch of soil. Hold your fingers an 
inch apart, think of 10 granules of death 
in a square of that size, and figure how any 
bird or animal could walk across a field so 
treated and not come in contact with death, 
for such poisons as these kill through con- 
tact. 

In Alabama the conservation department 
obtained affidavits from residents of 36 
homes in a “treated” area, with losses re- 
ported due to poison including 697 dead 
chickens, 20 turkeys, 11 cats, 2 ducks, and 
upward of 50 dogs. 

And this also happened in Alabama: A 
10-acre area of field, woods, and fencerows, 
located in Autauga County, Ala., was treated 
with an aerial application of 2 pounds per 
acre of technical heptachlor in granular 
form. Two conservation officers, Joe Cook 
and Willie B. Golden, Ralph H. Allen, biol- 
oglst with the department, Game Farm Man- 
ager Earl Moses and George M. Kyle, editor, 
Alabama Conservation, picked up the dead, 
during a 2-hour period, and 8 days after the 
poison was spread. 

“Estimates were,” Kyle stated to me, “that 
these birds and animals represented from 
75 to 100 percent of the population present 
on the area at the time of chemical appli- 
cation.” 

And Dr. George J. Wallace, professor of 
zoology at Michigan State University, who 
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began in 1955 testing effects of a chlorinated 
hydrocarbon insecticide on birds on that 
school's campus has made this statement: 

“The current widespread and ever-expand- 
ing pesticide program poses the greatest 
threat that animal life in North America 
has ever faced—worse than deforestation, 
worse than market hunting and illegal 
shooting, worse than drainage, drought, or 
oil pollution, and possibly worse than all of 
these decimating factors combined.” 

Now do you want to consider just where 
you, yourself, fit into this picture? 

DDT is stored in fatty tissues. A random 
sampling in Los Angeles of people who had 
no reason to believe they carried DDT showed 
they had it as much as 33 parts per million. 
Picked up from fruits and vegetables? 

Some poisons generally rated more deadly 
than “good old DDT.“ particularly chlordane, 
toxaphene, aldrin, dieldrin, and heptachlor 
cannot be washed off most foods even with 
hot water. 

It was found that the poison carrying the 
name BHC (benezene hexachloride), an in- 
secticide, caused brain tumors when used on 
human beings. 

A booklet titled “Clinical Memorandum 
on Economic Poisons,” published in 1957 by 
the U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, tells of a worker who had his 
clothing splashed (not soaked) with para- 
thion concentrate, who died therefrom. Sev- 
eral others have died from contacts with 
diluted solutions of parathion. Yet poisons 
of this class are being spread with slight 
Pn to or knowledge of damage they may 

A fiendish property in these killers Is their 
universal deadliness. Another frightening 
fact is that many are accumulative, 

I will be charged by some with being 
Sensational, of exageration, of presenting 
only the bad side of all this poisoning and 
not tell of the billions of dollars saved or 
other benefits of broadcasting death. But 
I am scared. You can’t be anything but 
eee Hien! 5 aie Jut a little way into 

in 
ac po the United States 

You can do two things to help offset this 
which we, and all citizens, face in this poi- 

First, write now, to your congressional del- 
legation, urging adequate funds be allotted 
to investigations, State and Federal, of the 
effects of these fierce poisons. 

Second, there's a whole blazing light of 
hope if we have enough gumption to insist 
that instead of kill, kill, kill, as much at- 
5 ho control of pests by nat- 
ural, m 
8 & — ods, as we have put into 


These are things you can —an 
you'd better do ‘em. y do, now: d 


Capital Times Hails Senator Williams of 


Delaware as Champion of Honesty in 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
unusually able and resourceful Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Madison (Wis.) 
Capital Times has recently written an 
article published in our Wisconsin paper 
about the distinguished senior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
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The Capital Times is a militantly lib- 
ral paper. It enjoys a great national 
reputation of fighting for the underdog 
and championing liberal economic re- 
form in government. 

The Capital Times also deeply believes 
in honesty and responsibility in govern- 
ment. This is why the Capital Times’ 
Citation of the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WritraMs], a champion of prudent, 
Conservative, and ardently honest gov- 
ernment, is so significant. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this excellent article docu- 
Menting some of the great contributions 
to government made by the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wriiiams or DELAWARE CRUSADES AGAINST 
WASTE—HERE'S a SENATOR WHO STANDS 
FOR HONESTY IN GOVERNMENT 

(By Ronald W. May) 

WASHINGTON.—A skinny, mild-mannered, 
55-year-old chicken farmer, who never went 

college, was recently voted the best Re- 

Publican Senator. 

Many are convinced that if the diplomatic 
Professors of the American Political Science 
Association—who did the voting—had 
awarded a grand prize covering both parties, 
Senator Jonn J. WILLIAMS would have copped 
that, too. 

Wrams, probably the worst speaker in 
the Upper House, attracts a near full-house 
Of his colleagues on the rare occasions when 
he has a short address to make. 

The speeches deal with waste and corrup- 
tion in Government. WLLIams finds it, ex- 
Poses it, and sees that it's stopped. 

Last week a colleague—a Democrat—said: 

figure every one of WILLAnts' speeches 
has saved the taxpayers a million dollars.” 

The figure may be too low. 

Wiiurams was first elected in 1946. For 
A time, as he recalls with his usual modesty, 


: The homework drudgery that the aver- 
age self-important Congressman won't stoop 
do. He concentrated on agriculture, the 
field he knew (so well, he had become a mil- 
la e from farming and chicken raising, 
ter feed selling). 
But in the Truman administration he got 
& series of tips from Delawareans in Gov- 
ernment that sent him off on what has 
e a personal crusade. The tip told of 
Karruption in the Reconstruction Finance 
en and the Internal Revenue Serv- 


Wir IAxts set to work without investigators 

= inside sources. Before he was through, 
1952, more than 200 Federal officials had 

been fired, and some were later tried and 
Convicted. 

Now the tips came faster. If he was a 

Ao urge to the Democratie administration, 
has been the same to the Eisenhower 
Republican administration. Since January 
1 53, when Ike’s new broom began “clean- 
ne up the mess in Washington,” the man 
om Delaware has been merciless. Here are 
Just a few of his exposures: 

The Commodity Credit Corporation had 
Permitted itself to be overcharged $124,000 
KE Tailroads shipping livestock feed to 
ar stricken farmers, WILLIAMS saw 

t the 14 railroads returned the money. 
8 Maritime Administration paid tens 
aoe of dollars to shipping lines for 

ships that had already been fully de- 
3 under tax arrangements. Wi- 
rey said the administration sometimes 
Paid 30 to 50 percent more for the old ships 
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(then theoretically worth nothing) than the 
ships had cost years earlier. “This is noth- 
ing more than an outright gift of the tax- 
payers’ money,” he said. The practice was 
stopped. 

Republican politicians were telling the 
voters that a tax cut was in the offing. Wi- 
trams said such talk was irresponsible and 
that until “widespread waste and corruption 
was stopped, and until the budget was bal- 
anced, a tax cut would be dangerous.” 

The Alcohol Tax Division of the Treasury 
nad been making special deals with bootleg- 
gers, permitting them to pay only a portion 
of their tax deficiencies, and then in install- 
ments. WrtaMs called it cheating honest 
taxpayers, and stopped the practice. 

As much as 85 percent of defense con- 
tracts have been negotiated, instead of let 
by bid. Wurms said such contracts are 
not a matter for friends to work out among 
themselves. 

The Bendix Corp., of Baltimore, sent a 
crew of men and their families to Hawaii 
under a cost-plus Government contract, only 
to find someone had “goofed” and the men 
were not needed. WNIIants used this as an 
example of “sloppy” administration under 
cost-plus contracts, and brought a reduction 
in the number of this kind. 

Junketeering Congressmen and Govern- 
ment officials have long spent millions of 
dollars a year in counterpart and other funds, 
without an accounting. WxLrams’ persistent 
efforts to make such records public has 
partially succeeded. 

More than $1.2 billion in counterpart 
funds are “hidden” abroad, WNLIAAsS de- 
mands that the public be told how these 
sums are being spent. 

Senators Homer CAPEHART, Republican, of 
Indiana, and James EASTLAND, Democrat, of 
Mississippi, have been getting Federal pay- 
ments on their farms. WILLIAMS revealed 
that he had never accepted such funds, al- 
though entitled to them, and forced the dis- 
closure that his two colleagues had received 
more than $1 million over a period of years. 

Officers in the CCC and RFC had been 
firing themselves and friends, then hiring 
them back after payment of discharge bo- 
nuses. WILLIAMS saved more than $3 mil- 
lion, according to one estimate, by stopping 
the practice. 

The Delta and Pine Land Co., of Scott, 
Miss., got $1,216,700 in Federal farm pay- 
ments last year. Wurms objected on the 
grounds the farm was wholly owned by a 
group of wealthy Britishers. 

Almost 5.5 million acres, or 23 percent, of 
all land in the soil bank never would have 
been in production anyway. WILLIAMS 
forced a reexamination of the program. 

More than half of farm benefits go to 
absentee owners. W Hnts cited the figures. 

Three children under 12 years of age re- 
ceived a total of 850,000 last year not to 
farm a farm they were listed as partly own- 

In the same family, subsidies went to 
a 14-year-old brother, a father, and a grand- 
father, for a grand total of $165,000. WI. 
imams called this ridiculous waste. He said 
real farmers were not the ones benefiting 
from Secretary of Agriculture Benson's pro- 


The Senate passes on 1,500 s a 
year, selected by the White House on the 
advice of State Republican organizations. 
WIL Laus called this “disgraceful politics” 
and “the same old patronage game” and rec- 
ommended that the post office be taken out 
of politics, GOP leaders screamed, but he 
persisted. 

The House recently passed a bill, expected 
to sail through the Senate, too, to let Mem- 
bers of Congress send out unlimited amounts 
of junk mail,” addressed to “occupants” 
and “boxholders.” WI LIAus attacked the 
„unfair“ scheme so vehemently it is con- 
sidered dead. 

“Whispering Will“ (so called for his weak 
voice) was surprised to learn a few months 
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ago that the Internal Revenue Service and 
other agencies whose inefficiencies and cor- 
ruption he had exposed were screening their 
employees for “leaks.” Suspects were given 
lie-detector tests and ostracism. An undis- 
closed number were fired. But Witt ms 
says none were guilty. 

This year, over strong opposition from some 
in his own party, WiLLIaMs won appointment 
to the Foreign Relations Committee. Said 
he: “I haven't any fast views on foreign 
policy except that the alternative to meet- 
ing (with the Russians) is fighting.” 

What makes Wurms so different than 
the run of politicians here? Well, he likes 
to say about himself that he may not have 
a good education, but does have common- 
sense. Others say his most unusual quality 
is a conscientious dedication to good gov- 
ernment, a quality not as common in Wash- 
ington as some believe. 


Unions Look at Landrum-Griffin Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


. OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that the Members of Congress, particu- 
larly those who supported the labor re- 
form bill last year, will be interested in 
the article, reprinted below, by Arthur 
A. which appeared in the Feb- 
ruary 1960 issue of the Great Lakelands 
magazine, formerly Inside Michigan: 

UNIONS Loox aT LANDRUM-GRIFFIN BILL 

Recent statements appearing in union 
publications indicate that much of the oppo- 
sition expressed in Washington previous to 
the enactment of the Landrum-Griffin bill, 
actually did not represent the opinions of 
large segments of organized labor. In fact, 
passage of the Landrum-Griffin reform legis- 
lation has aroused frankness and determina- 
tion among many union officials, unheard 
of during the past decade. 

For example, John L. Cooper, president of 
the Los Angeles Joint Executive Board of the 
Hotel, Restaurant and Bartenders Union 
made the following observations in a speech 
on the west coast recently. 

“In my opinion, had the Landrum-Grifin 
pill, as first passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, been submitted by secret ballot 
referendum to only members of organized 
labor, union members would have voted in 
favor of this legislation by an even greater 
majority than when this bill was first adopted 
in the House of Representatives. 

“I have come to the conclusion that we, 
in an effort to get labor's side of the story 
to our readers and the public, bave fre- 
quently employed tactics that are as repre- 
hensible and even more restrictive than those 


employed by the public press. Too often 
are dictated by union au- 


such ideas. 

“yet, I call to your attention the fact that 
in almost every daily paper in this country 
there is published a ‘Letters to the Editor’ 
column where letters from readers are 
printed representing widely divergent 
opinion, often in conflict with the paper's 
editorial policy. * * * 

“Tt seems to me a sad commentary that 
one of the most reliable sources of objective 
news regarding both labor and management 
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in America today is to be found in the Wall 
Street Journal. 

“If censorship is reprehensible and vio- 
lates principles of democracy, how can it be 
an honorable or effective weapon for us to 


use in our continued fight against antilabor. 


censorship?” 

The speech by Cooper was more than an 
exposition of one union official on the west 
coast. Other versions were published in 
union publications far removed from the 
State of California. 

The Chicago Federation of Labor devoted 
an entire page of its weekly publication to 
excerpts from the speech under a bold ban- 
ner line: Let's Cure Labor’s Internal Weak- 
ness by Restoring Faith of Our Members.” 

The labor publication added other of 
Cooper’s remarks by stating, “I think we 
must rec that the directed union 
policies we rigidly publish in our labor press, 
and the censorship that is employed to try 
and win adherents to our cause, are having 
the opposite effect. More and more I have 
come to believe in the moral principles 
stressed by Gandhi and Nehru that wrong 
means never attain a good end.” 

The Baltimore Labor Herald, a well-edited 
weekly, also denounced excessive and mis- 
leading statements made by top spokesmen 
for organized labor. The Labor Herald says 
of the Landrum-Griffin labor reform bill: 

“The AFL-CIO officials bitterly opposed 
the new law. They contended it was so far- 
reaching that it would destroy the legitimate 
activities of labor unions, and tip the bal- 
ance of economic power in favor of business 
and industrial management. 

“When the venom and its hatred have been 
truly estimated, the high officials of the 
labor unions will wonder why they became 
so aroused over L-G provisions. The hypo- 
critical cant of the backers of the bill is 
outmatched only by the deplorable stupidity 
of those of the House of Labor who predict 
it as the ‘killer’ bill of unionism. * * *” 

essman ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, of Traverse 
City, Mich., coauthor of the Landrum-Grif- 
fin bill, has always maintained that much 
of the pressure for labor reform legislation 
came from local union officials and rank and 
file members. This fact seems to be verified 
by the statement of Cooper that, “had the 
Landrum-Griffin bill * * * been submitted 
by secret ballot referendum to only members 
of organized labor, union members would 
have voted in favor of this legislation by an 
even greater majority than when this bill 
was first adopted in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. * * +” 

Congressman GRIFFIN now finds himself a 
target for the top echelon spokesmen of the 
Michigan labor movement. He is in a posi- 
tion similar to that of the late Senator 
Robert Taft, of Ohio, who had coauthored 
the Taft-Hartley Act in the late forties and 
as a result became the target of union lead- 
ers. Senator Taft won his last bid for the 
U.S. Senate by an overwhelming majority 
of 430,000 votes, an indication that rank and 
file members were even then seeking labor 
reform. 

The Landrum-Griffin bill represents needed 
reform. 

ARTHUR A. HAGMAN, 
Publisher. 


The 3-Mile Limit and Freedom of the Seas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, one 
of the clearest statements to come to 
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my attention concerning the vital signif- 
icance of the conference now in progress 
at Geneva on the law of the sea was pub- 
lished in the March 27, 1960, issue of the 
Washington Sunday Star under the by- 
line of Mr. John Barron. 

Mr. Barron has made a very thorough 
study of the issues involved and ably 
suggests the motives which have inspired 
the Soviet Union and its satellites to 
press for an extension of territorial wa- 
ters to 12 miles instead of the traditional 
3 miles. 

The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce has sent an observer to 
the Geneva Conference. The State of 
Washington and the State of California 
also have observers there, as perhaps do 
some of our other coastal States. In 
any event, the decisions to be made at 
this conference are of paramount inter- 
est not only to our Nation as a whole, 
but also to the several States on the 
Pacific, Atlantic, and gulf coasts, and 
to Alaska, which is bounded by both the 
Pacific and Arctic Oceans and by the 
Bering Sea. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Mr. Barron's article printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THREE-MILE LIMIT AND OUR STRATEGY 
(By John Barron) 

In Geneva the United States now is fight- 
ing one of its most important postwar ac- 
tions to preserve freedom of the seas. 

There, representatives of 84 countries are 
trying to agree how far into the sea national 
sovereignty should extend. 

The vastness of the oceans and controversy 
over fishing rights have helped obscure the 
real issue of the conference and the gravity 
with which this country regards it. 

The Soviet Union and its satellite nations 
are trying to force expansion of territorial 
waters from the traditional 3 miles to 12 
miles. 

In their efforts, they have had the ex- 
asperating support of countries considered 
friendly to the United States (including 
Canada and Mexico) and of neutralist 
powers with deluded concepts of national 
security and prestige. 

The current conference, convened March 
17 by the United Nations, is a continuation 
of one which recessed in 1958 after failure 
to achieve agreement about the breadth of 
territorial waters. Since then, the Soviet 
Union subtly has tried to foster worldwide 
acceptance of the 12-mile limit. 


“DISASTER” FEARED BY SOME 


The U.S. delegation, headed by Arthur H. 
Dean, prominent Ne York attorney who 
helped negotiate the Korean armistice, and 
retired Vice Adm, Oswald Colclough, acting 
president of George Washington University, 
has asserted that the 12-mile limit is 
“fraught with disaster” for the West. 

This is why this country thinks so: 

There are 116 straits and ocean passages 
narrower than 24 miles. All now are open to 
warships and merchant vessels of every 
country. But adoption of the 12-mile limit 
would make them territorial waters and, 
under international law, subject to regula- 
tion by the countries exercising sovereignty. 

Much of the deterrent peacetime value of 
the American 6th and 7th Fleets results from 
their ability to steam swiftly to the scene of 
a crisis which threatens war. 

Should nations which might be neutral 
or unfriendly in time of future crises ac- 
quire the right to deny American warships 
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use of key straits, they could delay for days 
or weoks arrival of our flotillas at the site of 
embryonic conflicts. 

The 12-mile limit also could be manipu- 
lated to increase the cost of ocean transport 
upon which most Western nations heavily 
depend. 

International law grants each country the 
right to regulate movement of merchant 
vessels in its territorial waters if it con- 
siders the movement “prejudicial to the 
peace, good order or security.” 

MIGHT DENY PASSAGE 


Should a neutralist or unfriendly nation 
invoke this power to delay passage of 
freighters through its territorial waters, it 
could force shipowners to choose more ex- 
pensive circuitous routes around straits that 
might be closed. 

The Sino-Soviet bloc conducts most of its 
transport by overland means. It thus has 
everything to gain by restricting the right 
of Western nations to use the sea. 

The Soviet Union, together with a minor- 
ity of other nations represented at Geneva, 
already has asserted claim to a 12-mile limit. 
The Russians declare no contractual inter- 
national agreement specifying breadth of 
territorial waters have been concluded and 
that they thus have the right to adopt the 
12-mile limit in interests of security. 

Non-Communist countries are supporting 
the Russians at Geneva for different reasons. 

One might be called a delusion of 
grandeur. Indonesia, for instance, has ad- 
vanced the claim that its sovereignty reigns 
for 200 miles from its coasts. Other na- 
tions also seem to feel a heady sense of power 
at the thought of owning hug stretches of 
water. 

A more dangerous delusion is the belief, 
to which some Americans have fallen vic- 
tim, that extension of territorial waters 
somehow promotes national defense. 

Territorial waters, of course, will not de- 
flect missiles, submarines, ships or aircraft 
sent to invade them. In peacetime, a sub- 
marine or plane assigned to reconnaissance 
or some clandestine duty will, if necessary to 
its mission, disregard territorlal waters no 
matter what their extent. 

In wartime, territorial waters can attract 
conflict to the shore of neutral nations. 

Soviet submarines, for instance, might at- 
tempt to get safe passage beyond the patrol 
of American ships by hugging the coastline 
of neutral countries. 

Under international law, a neutral nation 
must deny a belligerent military use of its 
territorial waters. If it fails to do so, the 
opposing belligerent has the right to inter- 
vene. Most smaller nations do not have 
the military capacity to keep submarines oF 
strong naval units out of their waters. 

Some countries evidently are supporting 
restriction of freedom of the sea out of 
perverse pleasure at the difficulty it would 
cause the United States. 

Some Western nations are advocating 
adopting the 12-mile limit with the inten- 
tion of getting for themselves exclusive 
rights to coastal fishing grounds. 

Increasingly efficient methods of mining 
the sea have sent fishing vessels farther and 
farther from their native countries and in 
some instances into areas only a few miles 
from foreign shores. 

These incursions especially have alarmed 
such countries as Iceland and Canada in 
whose economies products of the sea are 
vital. 

The United States is entirely sympathetic 
to problems of countries involved in con- 
flicts over fishing rights. 

But it considers that the conflicts best 
can be solved through separate compacts 
among the disputing nations, rather than 
by diminution of the right of all countries 
to use the oceans. 
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SUGGESTS COMPROMISE 


At the current conference, the United 
tes has proposed a compromise whereby 
torial waters would be extended to 6 
Miles and exclusive fishing rights to 12, sub- 
Ject to such compacts. 

Any international agreement binding all 
Countries requires approval by two-thirds of 
those represented at Geneva. At the 1958 
Session, the same American compromise pro- 
posal failed by seven votes to achieve such 
& majority. 

Some commentators writing about the 
Present conference haye stated that the 
existing 3-mile limit is obsolete or dead. 

is not necessarily true. A majority of 
major maritime powers still recognize it. 

The Soviet-supported 12-mile limit does 

have the sanction of tradition, logic or 
Rutespread recognition. At this time, the 
ans probably cannot muster enough 
otes to enforce its adoption, 
no agreement is concluded at Geneva, 
ptive conflicts among Western nations 
a with the Soviet bloc will continue. But 
© United States is prepared to accept these 
th, Preference to dangerous curtailment of 
© historic freedom of the seas. 


Boom in Bonds Solves Treasury’s 
4½-Percent Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
at ous consent, I commend to the 
tention of our colleagues the follow- 
article by Leslie Gould as it appeared 
the New York Journal American of 
ch 24, 1960: 
IN BONDS. SOLVES TREAsuny’s 414- 
PERCENT PROBLEM 
(By Leslie Gould) 
r The recovery in the bond market has made 
Aa the moment academic the argument 
er lifting the 4½-percent ceiling on long 
governments. 
Sen ernment issues which were yielding 5 
‘cent or peter a few weeks ago are now 
g less than 4½ percent, even in 
Yields based on maturity, 
* bond market is based on ylelds—the 
(he to the investor. When bonds rise, the 
ds go down, and vice versa. 
PIVE-PERCENT RISE IN VALUES 
Bond 


Prices in general have advanced 5 
Percent in value—some even a little better 
amg this, This is so for corporate issues as 

= as for the governments. 
kets discussing the Goubts as to stock mar- 

s trend 5 weeks ago, this column wrote: 

me $64 question is what happens now? 
tew bon aa find that answer, better buy a 

4 lot of investors have been doing just 

oe the last couple of months, partic- 
72 y so since the stock market's big Jan- 

‘“ry-February drop. 

An additional factor in the recovery in 
Bonds is the easing money, partly by some 
Pea, of its restraints on credit by the 

eral Reserve and also from some slacken- 
in business, 

FRB SAVED FROM BONER 
At the start of the year—when there was 
was ve optimism”—the Federal Reserve 
e oe to boost the discount rate 

its presant 4 percent to 4%½ percent. 
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Commercial banks were hinting at a rise 
in prime rates from 5 percent to 514. 

The only thing that saved the Federal 
Reserve from another boner—as in 1957— 
when it jacked the discount too high—was 
the imminence of heavy Treasury financing. 
It didn't want to upset the money market. 
Otherwise it would have boosted the rate. 

Those who ignored the Federal Reserve and 
bought bonds beginning late in January, 
have substantial profits, as the accompany- 
ing table shows. 


Treasury bonds 


1960 low 


Latest 
bid 


2143 December 1039-0 90.2 92.16 
24s November 1000. x, 99. 12 97. 27 
234s December 1960-65. 98. 26 85, 16 
ulis September 1061. OR. 28 96. 6 
227 November 1961 98.8 96.8 
2% August 1963. - 95. 22 91.8 
29,8 February 1065. 94.0 88. 30 
234s March 1065-70. 8H. 24 80. 10 
3s August 1906. 95.2 89. 24 
21 September 1967-72... 80.2 78. 30 
2 December 1907-72. 80. 12 79. 12 
4s October 1000. 99. 30 94. 4 
3243 November 1974 98.2 92.12 
34s June 1978-83.. 8. 14 82. 8 
45 Fobruary 1980. 99. 14 93. 10 
31s May 1985. 88. 6 82.4 
31s February 1990... 91.6 81. 10 
3s February 1005. 86. 24 79.10 
Decimals equal thirty-seconds of a point. 
Other bonds 
Offering | Latest 
ce bid 
Con. III. Lt. 474s 1990 99. 609 1 
Ch. Pt. Md. 514s 1998.. 101 10432 
Con. Nat. Gas. 5s 1955. 100. 712 102 
Sa boa P. & L. 64s 1900. 100. 381 103756 
Duke Pwr 55% 190. 102. 40 103} 
Duquesne Lt. 5s 2010... 100. 922 102 
Gen. Tel, Fla. 55 10 90. 25 102} 
Kans, City P. & L. fs 1900. 100. 777 104 
La, Gas Serv. 514s 1985. 101. 64 1033 
Pac. Tel. 55 1046. 101. 198 10³ 
Pub. Serv. Ok. 5s 1990 . 75 101 
Tex. Elec. Ser. 5½ 76 1985.. 102. 106 104 
CIT Fin, 544s 1080. ...... 98, 46 104 
Coast Gus. 6s 1080. 100 100 
Com'l Cred. 5748 1980. 100 106 
Dayton R. Cx. 6)4s 1980. 100 9074 
Gon. Accept. 6s 1990. 100 1014 
GMAO 5s 1081. 99, 50 1025 
Now B'ns P. 576 1085. 90. 65 102! 
The Commonwealth Parliamentary 


Association Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, last No- 
vember it was my great privilege, along 
with several other Members of this body, 
to represent the United States at the 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Associa- 
tion Conference in Canberra, Australia, 
The Honorable S. A. Pakeman, acting 
secretary general of the association, has 
written me commenting on the report 
which was submitted by the U.S. delega- 
tion, and I therefore ask, Mr. President, 
unanirnous consent that this letter be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
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HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, 
London, March 28, 1960. 
Hon. J. A. Prear, Jr., B.S., 
U.S. Senator from Delaware, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Ferar: Dr. Galloway has 
kindly sent me a copy of the admirable and 
interesting report of the US, delegation 
which attended the Commonwealth Par- 
Uamentary Conference in Canberra last No- 
vember. I am very glad indeed that you and 
the other members of your delegation were 
able to come, and it was a great pleasure to 
meet you, even for so short a time. I am 
sure that your report will further the idea 
put forward by Sir Howard d’Egville during 
his visit to Washington last year of placing 
the “Associated Group" in the U.S. Congress 
on a firm footing. 

With kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
S. A. Pakeman, 
Acting Secretary General. 


. Modernization of the Mail Handling 


Processes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to include an informative article from 
the Wall Street Journal of Thursday, 
March 24, 1960. This article deals with 
the promise of further economy and efi- 
ciency in the Post Office Department 
through modernization of mail sorting 
processes. = 

The article follows: 


SWITCH ro FULL AUTOMATION 
(By Robert P. Dorang) 


Wasutncron.—Within a year or two, the 
post office may start putting curious new 
marks on your letters—dull gray bands, down 
in the lower right-hand corner of the enve- 
lope. These marks will signal the closing of a 
critical gap in the 11-year-old effort to me- 
chanize mail handling. 

Meaningless to the ordinary human eye, 
these imprints will tell a skillful mechanical 
mail-sorter how to direct letters into post 
office bins faster and better than mere man 
alone can do. 

The gray band will duplicate the letter's 
city-and-State address—in code. It will con- 
sist of ink in which tiny magnetic filings are 
arranged in telltale patterns, much as on 
magnetic recording tape. The resulting mag- 
netic impulses will instruct the sorting ma- 
chine electronically. Such a city name as 
Pierpont, S.D., would first be abbreviated to 
P-R-P-T, S-D. Then each of the six letters 
would be represented on the gray band by a 
combination of tiny vertical lines and spa- 
cers. 

The operation will still depend in part on 
human hand and eye, however. The coding 
job will be done by operators seated at key- 
boards. As letters are conveyed before them, 
they'll read addresses and tap out on the 
envelopes the required patterns, Although 
an additional machine operation will be 
added, post office officials claim they will 
achieve an overall gain in speed. 
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The sorting machines are capable of far 
greater speeds than they attain now with 
human operators sitting at their keyboards 
and striking the appropriate keys. Use of 
coded letters will enable the machines to run 
at speeds much closer to their maximum. 
More importantly, perhaps, coded letters will 
flow through the machines continuously, 
avoiding the stoppages that occur when hu- 
man operators change shifts or break for cof- 
Tee. 

READING HANDWRITING 

The coding operation itself, ironically 
enough, may later be bypassed by more dra- 
matic devices. By next fall, the Post Office 
will have a prototype of a machine that will 
read printed or typed addresses and send 
instructions directly to sorting machines; 
one such device has already been developed. 
Later on, machines may even read hand- 
written addresses. The Post Office Depart- 
ment already has given Intelligent Machines 
Research Corp., of Alexandria, Va., a contract 
to develop such a reader. 

Thus the technological revolution in the 
postal system is at last gathering some mo- 
mentum. This “conventional” moderniza- 
tion is going ahead regardless of the fate of 
the more futuristic “fax mail” plan. This 
plan involves sending letters from coast to 
coast almost instantaneuosly by facsimile 
transmission, in which an electronic device 
“reads” a letter, flashes the image to a re- 
ceiver by wire or radio, then reproduces the 
image on paper. And, after 11 years, the 
limited mechanization actually accomplished 
is finally beginning to pay a few dividends, 
in terms of savings of money and manpower 
and increased mail-handling capacity. 

The ultimate goal, in theory, is nothing 
less than full, untouched-by-human-hand 
automation within each postal office. “We 
want a system,” says one researcher, “into 
which you dump a sack of mail at one end 
and have it come out pouched for dispatch 
at the other.” 

This bold aim may someday affect the 
letterwriter in surprising ways. As some 
high Government officials envision things, 
the Post Office may eventually encourage the 
use of a standard-size envelope, easily man- 
ageable by machine, by offering senders some 
sort of a discount. The traditional form of 
address may vanish in favor of a series of 
code numbers, something like today’s way 
of long-distance telephone dialing; 
gone numbers may be just the start of such 
a system. 

COPING WITH GREATER VOLUME 


The need for action is certainly compelling. 
Apart from any hopes for automatior-born 
economies, officials say modernization is a 
necessity to keep the postal system from be- 
ing engulfed in future tidal waves of mail. 
Within the next 25 years the annual volume 
is expected to double the 66 billion pieces of 
mail calculated for the fiscal year ending this 
June. On top of the impact of population 
increases, “higher living standards," it’s pre- 
dicted, will lift the per capita flow above this 
year’s 370 pieces. 

So far, the massive mechanization job is 
only beginning. Exactly four of the all- 
important electronic sorting machines are, 
or soon will be, on duty—two of them here 
in Washington, one in Detroit and one in 
Postmaster General Summerfield’s home- 
town of Flint, Mich. Seven more are on 
order from Detroit’s Burroughs Corp. for 
late-summer delivery. The first real model 
of postal mechanical efficiency—a new $15.5 
million Providence, R. I., Post Office that 
was planned from scratch for automation— 
will open next fall, 

Even in planning, crucial gaps remain, 
Still lacking, for instance, is a device to col- 
lect letters from individual city bins after 
sorting; clerks must pick them out and put 
them in pouches. The ultimate of full 
automation may never come, anyway. “How 
do you ‘machine’ a box of baby chicks?” 
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asks the Post Office Department’s research 
and engineering chief, Wade Plummer. 

Yet some signs of success can now be 
glimpsed. The main Washington Post Of- 
fice was largely modernized last year, at a 
cost of $3.7 million. The biggest single im- 
provement was a conveyor system not unlike 
those long common in food-processing 
plants. Result: In last December's Christ- 
mas rush, the Washington Post Office han- 
dled 337 million pieces of mail, a 16 percent 
increase over the like 1958 period, with 
slightly fewer man-hours, Each year, mod- 
ernization is supposed to chip about $370,000 
off the $35 million annual cost of operating 
the capital's main postal building, 

A simple conveyor system for mail trans- 
port in the Detroit office has yielded an 
annual saving of $173,696 on a budget of 
$40 million. 

Postal modernization really began in 
1949. In the fiscal year ended on June 30 
of that year, the research hunt for new 
methods and machines began to toddle along 
on a mere $49,000. This fiscal year, research 
spending is expected to total $11.5 million. 
As machines have been developed, capital 
expenditures have climbed—from under $13 
million in the year ended in mid-1949 to 
over $142 million this fiscal year. 


REPLACING TRUCKS 


But up to now, much modernization 
money has gone for such workaday needs as 
replacement of the truck fleet and refurbish- 
ing of old buildings. Less than $40 million 
has actually been spent on the research pro- 
gram since 1949. 

Now some 165 Post Office Department engi- 
neers and about 150 private engineers work- 
ing under Government contracts have taken 
over the upper floors of the Deportment's 
building here. Another 160 engineers and 
researchers are working at postal installa- 
tions around the country. ‘Together, they 
guide the Department's research and the ef- 
forts of about three dozen cooperating com- 
panies, including International Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corp., Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Rabinow Engineer- 
ing Corp., Farrington Manufacturing Co., 
and Jervis B. Webb Co. 

For a glimpse of the postal future, follow 
the mail through Washington's main post 
office, as it is and as it will be. At present, 
mail collected from all over the Capital is 
dumped on a moving belt where a crew of 
clerks feverishly try to cull out all mail 
that is not first class: Publications, advertis- 
ing matter, packages. The ideal result would 
be a flow of letters ready for canceling. Ac- 
tually, considerable non-first-class mail gets 
by the clerks. 

This imperfect, man-power-eating effort 
will soon be taken over by a culling machine. 
Mixed mail will first be dropped on a wide, 
flat, moving belt which shakes it into a level 
layer. This layer of mail then tumbles into 
another belt which slopes at the sides. Let- 
ters will slide down the slopes through 
letter-size slots onto other belts which whip 
them to a stacking mechanism. Packages, 
too large to pass through the letter slots, 
fall off the belt into a special hopper. 

BUNDLES FOR CANCELING. 


Today, hand-culled first-class mail is 
dumped on tables where women clerks 
square it into little bundles for canceling. 
Then the facer-canceler takes over. ‘This 
machine, a product of Pitney-Bowes, elec- 
tronically scans each envelope to find the 
stamp and then positions the letter before 
a die that applies the postmark. Canceled 
envelopes streak out at a rate of more than 
30,000 an hour. 

Once canceled, letters are sorted in the 
Washington Post Office either by hand or by 
machine; a sorter made by Bell Telephone 
Manufacturing Co., and I. T. & T. subsidiary, 
went on duty here in 1958. Letters move one 
by one, address side up, before six operators 
at keyboards, The operators strike keys caus- 
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ing the letters to drop into small bins corre- 
sponding to 300 destination cities. A typical 
rate: 55 letters a minute. In speed alone, 
the machine can outdo a half-dozen hand 
sorters by some 27 percent, and the hand 
sorters can handle no more than 84 destina- 
tions. 

New sorting machines seating 12 operators 
apiece have been ordered from Burroughs 
Corp. and Cadillac Gage Co., a subsidiary of 
Detroit's Ex-Cell-O Corp. They will, nat- 
urally, roughly double the capacity of the 
six-seaters. Even then, the speed of sorting 
will still be limited by the operator's read- 
ing speed. Once magnetic ink coding is per- 
fected, however, sorting speed will be limited 
only by the machine's own velocity. 

Packages present special mechanization 
problems. Once pulled from other mall, 
they're sorted in the Washington Post Office 
by a complex two-story machine developed 
by Detroit's Jervis B. Webb Co. From a con- 
veyor belt, the parcels are deposited on trays 
riding around on the edge of a second belt, 
something like passengers on a merry-go- 
round. Just before, say a Chicago-bound 
package reaches a tray, an operator at a key- 
board reads its address and taps out, elec- 
tronically, instructions that tell the tray 
when to tilt and spill off its package. When 
the merry-go-round has brought the tray 
around to the right spot, the tray dumps the 
package down a chute to a mail sack destined 
for Chicago. 

At best, old structures like the Washing- 
ton Post Office are poorly suited for mod- 
ern machines. The goal is custom-tailored 
buildings like Project Turnkey, the new post 
Office rising at Providence. It will be a long, 
one-story structure, without the columns 
that interfere with placement of machines, 
to provide something like a continuous flow 
of mail, 

The project is being handled entirely by 
an I. T. & T. subsidiary called Intelex Corp- 
Turnkey is to be capable of handling from 
1.5 million to 2 million pieces of mail a day, 
about 50 percent more than Providence’s 
main post office can manage now. 

Beyond Turnkey lies Project Gateway, & 
plan to build at Oakland, Calif., the most 
modern postal facility possible. The design 
contractor is Food Machinery & Chemical. 
Rollin Barnard, Assistant Postmaster General 
for facilities, says: “Almost all the equipment 
to go into Gateway has yet to be invented.” 


Farm Labor and Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day, March 28, the New York Times 
printed a stirring editorial on the Amer- 
ican farm laborers. In the last session, 
with my colleague from New York [Mr. 
Keatincl, I introduced S. 1778, a bill to 
provide for registration of crewleaders. 
This bill was introduced at the request 
of Secretary of Labor Mitchell. The 
measure would require that the approx- 
imately 10,000 crewleaders involved in 
migratory agricultural employment file 
information regarding conduct and 
methods of operation on the job, their 
financial responsibility, transportation, 
wage arrangements, housing, and other 
working conditions concerning migrant 
workers in each crew. 

This and other similar measures are 
under consideration by a Senate Sub- 
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committee on Migratory Labor under the 
p of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

The Department of Labor feels S. 1778 
would be extremely helpful in checking 
the exploitation and abuse of our migra- 
tory agricultural workers. 

Iam pleased to see that the New York 
Times paid a well-deserved tribute to 
Secretary of Labor Mitchell's leadership 
in a very important field of American 
labor, and I ask unanimous consent to 
have the editorial which paid that trib- 
ute printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp. > 


There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FARM LABOR AND CONGRESS 


It is difficult to conceive of a more help- 
less group, in terms of economic and politi- 
cal power, than the roughly half million 
Migratory farmworkers in this country. 
Their labor, usually performed with bent 

under -a broiling sun, is likely to be 
Unpleasant and physically taxing. Yet they 
are among the poorest paid persons in our 
Society, have less Government protection 

any other significant group of our wage 
farners, and—since they have no effective 
Unions and usually cannot meet residence 
Tequirements for yoting—are almost totally 
incapable of defending their own interests. 

Moreover, in some areas of the country 
the wages and working conditions of these 
Workers are depressed by competition from 

can workers imported annually with the 
Sponsorship of our Federal Government. 
Their employers, on the other hand, are 
ically prosperous and well-organized 
farmers who exert effective pressure on their 
Own behalf in the marketplace and before 
Government agencies. 
A House subcommittee headed by Repre- 
Sentive E. E. Garmınçs ls currently holding 
s on a bill to extend beyond June 30, 
1961, the present program of importing Mexi- 
Can farmworkers. These hearings last week 
developed into a crucial battle between those 
Teligious and other groups concerned with 
Ping the most helpless workers in our 
Society and groups of employing farmers 
Who approach the problem from the point 
Of view of minimizing their labor costs and 
g their profit. Unfortunately, the 
su ttee has been showing more sym- 
Pathy for the representatives of the strong 
for those who plead for the weak. 
w his credit, Secretary of Labor James P. 
tchell has been providing leadership for 
who believe that American farm labor- 
vi deserve the same protection as Americans 
© work in any other occupation, Secre- 
Mitchell is scheduled to testify before 
10 Subcommittee this week. It is to be 
x ped that he will persist in his advocacy of 
io ae deal for the migrants. And it is 
a. be hoped, too, that Representative 
then and his colleagues will understand 
t the situation of these workers is a blot 
not our Nation and needs to be improved, 
further depressed. 


Giving Americans Longer Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
-IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, when 
I retire from the Congress next Jan- 
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uary, after 37 years of service on Cap- 
itol Hill, I shall do some writing. Among 
the Congressmen I must remember is 
JoHN Focarty, of Rhode Island, who in 
his 20 years in the House has become 
our country’s greatest legislative.author- 
ity in the matter of Government funds 
for medical research. 

Our United States now leads the world 
in providing funds to knock out the 
dread disease killers of mankind. This 
is due in large part to this young cru- 
sader whose first speech in the House 
I shall never forget. JOHN FOGARTY and 
I came into the House together in Jan- 
uary 1941. Early in the session he arose 
to make a brief appeal for support of 
a humanitarian cause and I heard him 
begin with these words: 

Mr. Speaker, less than 3 months ago I was 
laying brick in the streets of my home city 
of Providence. I have my AFL bricklayers' 
local card in my pocket 


Let the following article from the Pas- 


saic (N.J.) Herald-News of March 29, 
1960, tell more of the Fogarty story: 
GIVING AMERICANS LONGER LIFE—THAT’S 
CONGRESSMAN FOGARTY's MISSION 
(By Don Oberdorfer) 
WasHINGTON.—This year, for the first time, 


more than half of all the medical research in 


this country is financed by the Federal 
Government. 

In this milestone year, researchers are 
getting Federal dollars to study such things 
as the circulatory system of the octopus 
($24,292) and the effect on mealworm beetles 
of the age of their parents ($9,884). 

Federal employees at the Government’s 
Rocky Mountain lab have succeeded for the 
first time in giving encephalitis to garter 
snakes. 

And Federal health officers have just in- 
formed Congress about special studies of 
influenza in an isolated Bering Sea com- 
munity, a mumps epidemic in an Eskimo 
colony and rare eye disorder troubling 
Indians in Halifax County, N.C. 

Some of these studies may sound silly, but 
one of them may save your life. 

For example, the officials In charge say the 
octopus data may be important in human 
heart research, 

Snakes are now believed to be passive 
carriers of encephalitis, which killed 21 peo- 
ple recently in New Jersey. And epidemics 
in isolated places offer unusual chances to 
determine just how a disease spreads. 

Such projects as these, plus more am- 
bitious and expensive studies in cancer, 
heart and other fields, have helped produce 
an important advance: 

An American baby boy born in 1940 could 
expect .to live 61 years. By 1957, medical 
progress had added 5 years to his expected 
life. 

This is deeply satisfying to Representative 
Jomn Focarty, Democrat, of Rhode Island, 
a 47-year-old former bricklayer who is the 
man most responsible for the Government's 
booming medical research program, 

This is his 11th year as chairman of the 
House subcommittee in charge of health ap- 
propriations. He has lectured, wheedied 
and coaxed reluctant administrators and his 
fellows in Congress into higher and higher 
appropriations for medical research. 

"When I came to the committee I found 
the Federal Government was spending only 
$2 million a year for medical research, but 
that $100 million was being spent for agri- 
culture studies to find out what kills plants 
and animals,” FOGARTY says. 

This year the Federal Government is 
spending an estimated $376 million for med- 
ical research, double the amount of just 3 


years ago. 
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All U.S. private medical research is Officially 
estimated to total $335 million this year. 

This includes the research spending of 
private industry (mainly drugs), the States, 
foundations and yoluntary health drives. 

The private research has been growing 
rapidly, too. 

FOGARTY the Federal total to con- 
tinue to rise, and is pushing a new appro- 
priations bill to beef up the Federal effort. 

The increase in Federal research impor- 
tance doesn't bother Focanrr. “Somebody 
has to do these things. So often, we find 
they are just not being done.” 

When Focarry discovers such a situation, 
things often happen fast. 

He learned at a meeting in his home State 
6 years ago about the need for research to 
help mentally retarded children, 

“I found out there was virtually no Fed- 
eral research program. We gave them $750,- 
000 for the first year and told the doctors 
to go to work,” he recalls. 

This year’s program: $11 million for study 
of mental retardation and related disorders. 
Outlook for next year: An increase from 
Focarty’s committee. 

The Federal money has played a major 
role in advances in this field. Several types 
of mental retardation can now be prevented. 

As the Focarty era rolls along, the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health plan to acquire 
& new farm for the experimental animals 
so important to medical knowledge. 

The expected “population” in 5 years: 
200,000 mice, rats, guinea pigs, and rabbits; 
1,500 monkeys; 1,000 cats and dogs, and 
colonies of Japanese quail and marmosets, 
all used to extend human life in the ever- 
increasing Federal research program, 


Operation of Soil Bank in Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the chal- 
lenge of finding a lasting solution to our 
problems in agriculture, I believe, still 
hinges upon the adoption of a realistic 
program for creating a supply-demand 
balance of farm commodities. 

We realize, of course, that gearing 
production to achieving a national con- 
sumption-utilization goal is difficult— 
particularly when the production plant 
is owned and operated, for the most part, 
by millions of independent farmers 
across the country. On a voluntary 
basis, the farmer would find it difficult, 
to say the least, to proportionately gear 
production to the national volume of 
consumption-utilization. 

Despite these difficulties, however, I 
believe that we must, in the interests of 
the farm and overall economy, continue 
efforts to achieve a supply-demand bal- 
ance. 

Meanwhile, it is necessary to keep 
chopping away at surpluses, crops, and 
production. 

As we know, a major program, designed 
to take cropland cut of production, of 
course, has been the conservation re- 
serve of the soil bank. 

According to estimates, the conserva- 
tion reserve will take about 28 million 
acres out of production in 1960. 
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Overall, the program has two major 
purposes: First, reduction of crop out- 
puts, particularly in heavy surplus com- 
modities; and second, conserving the 
soil for future needs of the ever-expand- 
ing population of our Nation. 

The conservation practices, also, in- 
volve tree plantings, under 10-year con- 
tracts, currently including nearly 2 mil- 
lion acres. 

However, this program, alone, cannot 
be expected to solve the surplus crop 
program. 

Nevertheless, it is making some head- 
way toward reducing surplus crops at a 
substantially lesser cost than the price 
support program, 

Recently, Thomas A. Hamilton, an out- 
standing agriculturist of Wisconsin, who 
is administrator of the soil bank, re- 
viewed the impact of the soil bank upon 
our Badger State. In addition to reduc- 
tion of crops normally in surplus, Mr. 
Hamilton feels that the program is also 
reducing dairy herds—thus making a 
contribution also toward a supply-de- 
mand balance in milk production. 

Reflecting the operation of a program 
upon which Congress soon must make 
decisions, I ask unanimous consent to 
have an article from the Wisconsin 
State Journal outlining Mr. Hamilton’s 
views, as well as a fact sheet from the 
Department of Agriculture on the scope 
of the conservation reserve of the soil 
bank, printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wisconsin State Journal, Mar, 25, 
1960] 

Som BANK HELPS STATE, U.S, OFFICIAL Sars 
HERE 


(By Robert C. Bjorklund) _ 

The top administrator of the Nation's soil 
bank p said here Thursday afternoon 
that the program of taking land out of pro- 
duction has helped reduce dairy cow num- 
bers in Wisconsin. 7 

Thomas A. Hamilton, the Westfield farmer 
who moved to the Washington post 3 years 
ago, said it was his personal belief that the 
high number of whole farm units put into 
the soil bank's conservation reserve resulted 
in the sale of producing herds. 

Hamilton spoke at the 48th annual meet- 
ing of the Wisconsin Livestock Breeders 
Association at the East Side Businessmen’s 
Association clubhouse, 

He made frequent references to unfriendly 
press reports on the soil bank, but noted 
that for every dollar invested to remove crop- 
land from production has resulted in a $2 
to $6 reduction in crops, most of it surplus. 

PAYMENTS NOT LARGE 


While numerous press reports emphasize 
that only big farmers get any benefit from 
the program, the payments per farm for the 
300,000 farmers in the program are not large, 
he asserted. 

“Last year about 22.4 million acres of pro- 
ductive cropland was put into the soll bank’s 
conservation reserve at an average payment 
of $11.50 per acre,” he continued 

Hamilton said that out in the Great Plains 
where wheatlands were opened because of 
the pressure of wartime production, 8 . 
lion acres of that land had been returned 
to native grasses. 

“We count that as a real achievement and 


sooner or later that achievement will be 
recognized,“ he declared. 
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In the old cotton country of the south- 
eastern United States, soll bank lands are go- 
ing into trees and, because of rapid growth, 
pulpwood harvests can be made in 12 to 15 
years, Hamilton told his audience of more 
than 100 persons. 

He said that the wildlife aspects of the 
soil bank were an extra dividend and the 
program had gained the support of major 
wildlife organizations. 

The association honored three men for 
their contributions to the livestock indus- 
try. Plaques were presented to Nick May, 
Mineral Point, pioneer cattle feeder and An- 
gus breeder; Ralph Reynolds, Lodi, top Short- 
horn breeder and judge; and Lewis C. French, 
Milwaukee, retired Milwaukee Journal farm 


writer. 

Rex Whitmore, Burlington, was reelected 
association president. T. J. Griswold, Liv- 
ingston, was picked as a new director and 
vice president; and Ralph Willson, Burling- 
ton, elected new director and treasurer. 

Other new directors picked were Otto 
Johnson, Rio; and Glenn Richards, Lodl. 

The association is composed of beef, swine, 
and sheep breeders in the State and is 
sponsor of the junior livestock shows. 

Some Facts „ABOUT THE CONSERVATION RE- 
SERVE OF THE SOIL BANK 


The conservation reserve of the soil bank 
is a program in which farmers voluntarily 
sign’ contracts with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture to retire general cropland from 
production and devote it to conservation 
uses. The contracts provide that the USDA 
will make an annual payment to the con- 
tract signer and will assist in establishing 
the conservation use on the land. 

During the 1959 crop season about 22.5 
million acres of cropland on nearly 250,000 
farms were under conservation reserve con- 
tracts. About 5 million new contract acres 
are expected to be added during the current 
signup period; bringing the total acreage 
for 1960 to around 27.5 million acres. 

Conservation reserve contracts may be for 
3 to 10 years, depending upon the conserva- 
tion use to be established on the land and 
the wishes of the farmer. Land on which 
there is an acceptable vegetative cover at the 
time it is placed under the program may 
be contracted for 3 to 10 years. Land on 
which a vegetative cover (grass, legume 
or a grass-legume combination) is to be 
established may be contracted for a 5- to 
10-year period. If the contracted land is to 
be established in forest trees, the contract 
period must be for 10 years. Land on which 
ponds, or other water-impounding practices, 
or wildlife cover is to be established may be 
contracted for periods of 5 to 10 years. 

Grass cover is being established or main- 
tained on 204 million acres—15.4 million 
new acres planted and 5 million acres to be 
maintained. The Great Plains area of 422 
counties accounts for 7.7 million acres being 
planted to grass. 

Trees and shrubs are being established on 
1.8 million acres of conservation reserve 
land. Forest tree cover is particularly pop- 
ular in the Southeastern and the Great 
Lakes States. 

Plantings of cover, especially for the bene- 
fit of wildlife, are established on 212,000 
acres of conservation reserve land. These 
plantings include shrubs that provide pro- 
tective cover and also shrubs that produce 
seed for feed. In addition, there are also 
general benefits to wildlife from forest plant- 
ings and grass cover being established on 
conservation reserve land. 

Ponds and other water-impounding struc- 
tures to be built on conservation reserve 
land total 6,800, covering 26,600 acres. These 
structures impound water for fish, waterfowl, 
and other wildlife. 

Of the 22.5 million acres of cropland in 
the conservation reserve during 1959, 66 
percent (14,766,000 acres) is on farms on 
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which all the eligible land has been placed 
in the program. Since all the crop-pro- 
ducing land has been taken out of produc- 
tion on these farms, the production ad- 
justment accomplished cannot be offset by 
more intensive crop production on other 
land on the same farm. 

The farms on which all the eligible land 
(14,766,000 acres) has been placed under 
conservation reserve contracts retired from 
production 18 million wheat-allotment 
acres, 439,000 cotton-allotment acres, 57,780 
peanut-allotment acres, 7,650 tobacco-allot- 
ment acres, and 4,860 rice-allotment acres. 
In addition, these farms took out of pro- 
duction 905,000 acres which were assigned 
as corn-allotment acres in 1958, 


White House Conference on Dependent 
Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, this year 
will mark the 50th anniversary of the 
First White House Conference on De- 
pendent Children which was called by 
President Theodore Roosevelt in 1909. 

This anniversary provides an opportu- 
nity to recall the contributions to Amer- 
ican social work of one of the men se- 
lected by President Roosevelt to be a 
vice chairman of the 1909 conference, 
the late Thomas M. Mulry, of New York 
City, who was the maternal grandfather 
of our distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. MONA- 
GAN]. 

Mr. Mulry was an unusual man. He 
was a banker and at his death was pres- 
ident of the Emigrant Industrial Sav- 
ings Bank in New York City. He was 
also a devoted and unselfish worker in 
charitable causes, devoting the major 
portion of his efforts to the cause of 
Catholic charities in general and the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society in particular. 

This society was and is devoted to aid- 
ing the poor and the unfortunate and 
Mr. Mulry from the days of his youth 
gave his principal efforts to the success 
of this organization. So successful were 
his labors that he rose to become na- 
tional president of the society and for his 
efforts was made a Knight of St. Gregory, 
was given an honorary degree of doctor 
of laws by Catholic University, and was 
awarded the famous Laetare Medal by 
the University of Notre Dame. 

In a time when publicly financed wel- 
fare institutions had scarcely begun to 
develop, Mr. Mulry did yeoman work 
in developing cooperation between the 
many private charitable organizations 
which had hitherto pursued their inde- 
pendent courses. He worked for and 
developed joint efforts by groups of dif- 
fering religions and between religious 
and nonsectarian societies. He was a 
leading figure in the moyement to re- 
move dependent children from the alms 
houses to which they were then sent, to 
proper child-caring institutions. 
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Mr. Mulry was one of the founders of 
the National Conference of Catholic 


ties and one of the organizers of 


the New York State Conference of 
ties and Corrections. He served 
as a member of the Conference of 
Charities of the City of New York, the 
Charity Organization Society, the State 
Board of Charities and the Commission 
Or Public Hospitals of the City of New 
ork. He was one of the moving spirits 
in the founding of the School of Social 
his nee and Fordham University where 
brother, Rev. Joseph A. Mulry, S. J., 
president. 
Mr. Mulry was essentially a simple 
Sans He was a man of strong religious 
aith and of exemplary life. He and his 
talented wife, who was a graduate of 
unter College and an accomplished 
ai t, were the parents of 13 chil- 
en. Mr. Mulry served his God in 
waving his fellow man and his interest 
t as ever given to those who were least 
Ortunate and least influential—the out- 
cast children. 
Mr, Mulry’s life and accomplishments 
TE in the best American tradition. 
ey set a high standard of perform- 
th for those who come after him in 
= e field of social service and this anni- 
hel of the conference which he 
ret to organize is an appropriate 
e to recall them to mind. 


Mrs. Eric H. Schwartze: A Life Dedicated 
To Service Through Mary Eleanor 
Brackenridge Clubs; Public Benefac- 
tions of Mary Eleanor Brackenridge 
and Col. John Brackenridge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


IN OF TEXAS 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 30,1960 


Ria YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
ntly was my honor and privilege to 
Speak to members of the National Mary 
Eleanor Brackenridge Club of Washing- 
tris D.C., at their annual international 
Me ub day luncheon. 
eeting with this group was of special 
feonifican ce to me and my wife, Opal, 
th of us have long recognized and 
Brent ted the inspiring influence of the 
eduea Brackenridge family of Texas on 
Poe fe oe 1 and in encourag- 
on ndshi peo- 
Ples “of the world. s dacu 
us know that we have gotten to 
a 
neont in history where international 
a, p and understanding is no 
but 8 only a desirable state of affairs 
In this” become an absolute necessity. 
age of speed beyond the sound 
barrier 
must learn 


and awesome atomic power, we 
to live together or else run 
risk of annihilating life 


Eleanor Brackenrid 

m ge was a 

— of the original board of regents 

re Texas Women’s University and 
mained a member until her death, a 
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period of a score of years. Mary Eleanor 
Brackenridge was responsible for so 
many benefactions that space will not 
permit their enumeration here. Her dis- 
tinguished brother, Col. John Bracken- 
ridge, donated Brackenridge Hall, in 
which I resided as a student to the Uni- 
versity of Texas, and served it as a regent 
for nearly a quarter of a century, One 
of the leaders in the National Mary 
Eleanor Brackenridge Club of Washing- 
ton, D. C., is a former Texan, Mrs. Eric H. 
Schwartze, widow of a noted doctor, 
Recently one of Washington's best 
known and respected columnists, Texas 
Easley of the Associated Press, devoted 
one of his “Texans in Washington” col- 
umns to the work of this kindly lady. 
T ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp Mr. Eas- 
ley’s column printed in the February 28, 
1960, edition of the Moore County News, 
Dumas, Tex., under the heading Brack- 
enridge Has Special Meaning for Noted 
Widow.” 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BRACKENRIDGE Has SPECIAL MEANING FOR 
Noren Wow 

(By Tex Easley) oe 
rox. — The name Brackenridge, 
8 countless thousands who have 
strolled through San Antonio's famed Brack- 
enridge Park, has a deep significance for Mrs. 
Eric H. Schwartze, 75-year-old widow of 

r. 

a 8 a lifetime to perpetu- 
ating the memory of M. Eleanor Bracken- 
ridge, and in doing 80 has spread a bit of 
will among many peoples throughout a 


Id. 
3 stemmed from financial 


Her inspiration 
aid received as a student at old C.. A. Col- 


lege for Women in Denton more than a half 
century ago. The aid came from one of the 
scholarships established by Miss Mary Elea- 


family gave the 
member of the C.I.A. board of regents. 


Upon leaving C.I.A, in 1910, the then An- 
nie ee taught high school English in 
Beaumont for 5 years, then went to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois for advanced work. 

Soon she became Mrs. Eric H. Schwartze, 
wife of a physician and surgeon who did pio- 
neering cancer research after they moved to 


Washington in 


is Dr. Eric H. Schwartze, now 3 practicing 
physician in Waco. 


The other is Navy Cmdr. 
George Schwartze. 


Since she left college, Mrs. Schwartze has 
helped organize many M. Brackenridge clubs 
over the country, all dedicated to setting up 
scholarships for international student ex- 
changes. 


Each year on March 7 these clubs observe 


“Friendship Day” in honor of the birth of 
Miss Brackenridge. She was born March 7, 
1837 and died in 1924, just short of her 88th 
birthday. 

The National M. Eleanor Brackenridge 
Club will celebrate the occasion here 2 days 
early this year, Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Democrat, Texas, is the scheduled speaker at 
a luncheon gathering. Representatives of 
the Brazilian and some other embassies are 
expected to attend. 

In some years the Voice of America makes 
a recording of the annual “Friendship Day“ 
talks and broadcasts them to various parts 
of the world, 

Mrs, Schwartze, born in Big Spring, where 
her father, Tom Andrews, was the first prose- 
cuting attorney, lives in a home overlooking 
the Potomac River. 


' 


1916. One of their two sons 
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She spends her spare time delving in 
historical matters—she’s a member of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 

Recently she learned that in the building 
of a sprawling new hospital on the old Sol- 
diers’ Home grounds here, a few graves in 
an old cemetery had to be moved. 

One of these graves was that of the grand- 
father of Miss Eleanor Brackenridge, Born 
in 1769, he was the first Presbyterian min- 
ister to hold a pastorate in the District of 
Columbia and he also served as a chaplain 
in Congress, 

In her research, Mrs, Schwartze learned 
Sarg Rev. John Brackenridge as a boy 

ad seen his mother and father and sister 
slaughtered by Indians in a remote Pennsyl- 
vania community. His son, John Adams 
Brackenridge, the father of Miss Eleanor, 
moved to Jackson County, Tex., just before 
the Civil War and died soon thereafter. 
The family then moved to San Antonio. 7 


Why I Am Proud To Be an American 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican Legion is responsible for many 
praiseworthy patriotic activities. Among 
these is an annual essay contest for high- 
school students. From the State of Ohio, 
12 winners are selected and awarded a 
trip to Washington, D. C., and I am proud 
to say that one of these this year is from 
the district I represent. I think the 
words written by this young lady, Miss 
Lorena Seebach, a 10th-grade student 
from Forest, Ohio, are well worth re- 
cording and calling to the attention of 
all my colleagues in Congress, Miss 
Seebach speaks for me and I am sure 
millions of our citizens when she tells 
us “Why I Am Proud To Be an Ameri- 
can“: 


WIV I Am Proun To Bx AN AMERICAN 
(By Lorena Seebach) 

Why am I proud to be an American? 
There are Many reasons, Our country’s 
storied past, its prosperous present and its 
promising future all give each American 
citizen many reasons to be proud. 

Our American heritage is something of 
which every citizen can justly be proud. 
Our Nation was made by its people. Not 
only by famous men like Washington, Jef- 
ferson and Lincoln but by all the other 
“common” people who, though not men- 
tioned in history, have built a great Nation, 

I am an American most probably because 
one of my ancestors became tired of being 
pushed around or wanted new opportuni- 
ties which he could not find in his birth- 
place, or wanted to own land for himself. 
He came to a new land and there he helped 
to make real the dream that became Amer- 
ica. Someone bought my share of America 
at a price, This gift was not given to me 
without conditions, That which has been 
won by courage must be kept by courage 
and that which has been achieved cannot 
be enjoyed without new achievement. 

America is a promise—a promise of free- 
dom. The first Americans asked only free- 
dom to worship God in their own way. 
Later their children asked the freedom to 
govern themselves. Today we look forward 
to these freedoms and also to freedom from 
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many of the other problems which have 
plagued people from the beginning of time. 
It is this freedom and this idea of a grow- 
ing freedom that is the promise of America. 

As for government, we rely upon the 
ballot and the legislative hall to settle dif- 
ferences of opinion and not upon secret 
police and slave camps. Democracy was not 
built upon the supposition that we have to 
keep a close watch on the loyalty of our 
neighbors, Democracy was bullt on faith— 
faith in ourselves and faith in others. Free- 
dom applies to everybody in this land at all 
times and in all places. It applies to those 
with whom we disagree as well as to those 
with whom we agree. 

Americans conquered a continent and 
buit a Nation. Our land frontier has 
passed; however, the frontier of sclence and 
a better understanding of human welfare 
are barely opening. This new feld of science 
will not be conquered except by men and 
women of free spirit and free mind. 

The moral and spiritual qualities which 
rise only in free people will fulfill the mean- 
ing of the word “American” and with them 
will come centuries of further greatness for 
our country, The future of America; in- 
deed, the future of the world is in our 
hands. It is our duty as the American citi- 
zens of today to give to the citizens of to- 
morrow a heritage of which they can also 
be proud, 


Regional Forester Connaughton Praised 
by California Paper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1960. 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, those of 
us who are in the public service are more 
often hit by criticism than by praise. It 
is therefore always gratifying to read a 
laudatory comment on the work of a 
public official. The Bakersfield Califor- 
nian recently gave some well deserved 
recognition to Mr. Charles E. Connaugh- 
ton, California's regional forester. In a 
March 14 editorial the paper calls atten- 
tion to Mr. Connaughton’s annual report 
and points out that “the soundness of 
the multiple-use concept of forest land 
Management has been well demon- 
strated by Regional Forester Connaugh- 
ton and his force in the 17 national for- 
ests in California, which contain the 
major portion of the watershed, timber, 
mineral, recreation, and grazing lands in 
the State.” 

I want to congratulate Mr. Connaugh- 
ton and his staff on the success of their 
operation and to commend the Bakers- 
field Californian for its excellent edito- 
rial I ask unanimous consent to have 
the editorial printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REGIONAL FORESTERS REPORT INTERESTING 

That 1959 was an extremely busy and pro- 
ductive year for the U.S. Forest Service in 
California is the point well emphasized and 
by the annual report of the re- 

forester, Charles E. Connaughton, 
administration has contributed much 
to the advancement of the State’s great re- 


sources in the national forests within its 
borders. 
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The soundness of the multiple-use concept 
of forest land management has been well 
demonstrated in the development by Re- 
gional Forester Connaughton and his force 
in the 17 national forests in California, 
which contain the major portion of the 
watershed, timber, mineral, recreation, and 
grazing lands in the State. Upon the wise 
Management and use of these lands depends 
the very existence of California’s population. 

Mr. Connaughton observes in his report 
that “the practical workability of the multi- 
ple use concept of National Forest adminis- 
tration is now being tested on a scale and 
to an intensity beyond anything we have 
experienced in times past. Wood, water, 
forage, recreation, scenery, habitat for fish 
and game will be provided to the maximum 
of the land capability on a sustained yield 
basis.” 

The mounting Gifficulties faced by the 
Service in accomplishing this objective are 
growing with the pace of population and the 
concurrent burdens on the national forests, 
with conflicting interests providing added 
troubles; but the Service, holding fast to the 
concept outlined by the regional forester, has 
endeavored to adjust these conflicts so that 
the greatest good for the greatest number 
in the long run will prevail. In so doing, it 
deserves the steadfast and earnest support of 
the public. 

Mr. Connaughton also observes that the 
dilemma between present consumption and 
future use is ever with us. The new pro- 
gram for the national forests, made public 
during 1959, contains our best estimates of 
what provisions we think are necessary to 
help meet the needs of the Nation. Manage- 
ment must become progressively more in- 
tense and more adequately supported by re- 
search findings if the national forests are to 
keep pace with economic needs and national 
growth. 

California legislators in Congress have ex- 
pressed their warm support of this program, 
with enthusiastic support from their con- 
stitutents, and should be encouraged in per- 
sisting in thelr demands that the adminis- 
tration provide the forest service with the 
funds to do the work. 

Forest areas were used in 1959 by an in- 
creasing number of persons for recreation, 
with millions going several times a year for 
hunting,- fishing, riding, skiing, picnicking, 
camping, swimming, and other purposes. 
More than 13,500,000 visits were recorded 
in the national forests in California during 
the past year, amounting to 23,451,000 man 
days of use, according to the regional for- 
ester’s report. 

Flood control, soil and water surveys, 
brushland management, range revegetation, 
range analysis, timber sales and management, 
reforestation, fish and wildlife management, 
fire suppression and control, mineral exam- 
inations and many other phases of the Forest 
Service work are reported in the report sub- 
mitted by the regional forester to the people 
of California, and a study of it will reveal the 
high quality of work and dedicated devotion 
to duty that are to be found in the opera- 
tions of Mr, Connaughton and his force, 


Sgt. Alvin C. York Still a Hero— 
Still a Fighter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. EVINS, Mr. Speaker, Sgt. Alvin 
C. York is one of America's greatest liv- 
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ing war heroes. Perhaps no American 
fighting man ever displayed greater per- 
sonal courage or made a greater single- 
handed contribution to the country for 
which he fought than did Sergeant 
York—the greatest hero of World War I. 

Alvin York grew up in the hill country 
of Tennessee, near Jamestown, in Fen- 
tress County, which I have the honor to 
represent in the Congress. On return- 
ing from Europe and the battleground 
where he single-handedly killed 25 and 
captured 125 of the enemy, he received a 
befitting hero’s welcome, The Tennessee 
sergeant could have turned his war deeds 
into a huge fortune but rather than ac- 
cept the many glamorous offers which 
were urged upon him, Sergeant York 
chose to return to Fentress County and 
to settle on a small farm there and to 
make his contributions to his home 
community. 

He helped to start two schools in the 
community where he lived, and more 
than 20 years after the war, when he 
was convinced that the story of his life 
and military career would be treated 
with proper dignity, he sold his rights 
to the books written about him and 
consented to have his life story filmed. 
He gave the proceeds from the sale of 
these rights to one of the schools which 
he started—a Bible school for youth— 
York Institute. He has continued to live 
on his farm and enjoy the rural life 
which he had always known. After the 
sergeant had donated the money he re- 
ceived from the filming of his life story, 
the Internal Revenue Service asserted 
that he owed $85,442 in income taxes as 
a result of the movie, even though in 
other cases the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice has allowed capital gains tax and 
other benefits for those who have re- 
ceived sizable amounts from film rights 
or from books. 

Mr. Speaker, it should be pointed out 
that a rule or a law is not fair if it 
applies to one citizen and not to all 
citizens alike. I am informed that while 
Sergeant York was denied the right to 
count his income from the filming of 
his life story as capital gains President 
Eisenhower was allowed to count his in- 
come from the sale of his book, Cru- 
sade in Europe,” as capital gains and 
thus pay much less in taxes than if 
counted as straight income. Here we 
have a law interpreted by Tax Bureau 
officials one way for a general of World 
War II and the same law interpreted 
in another way for a sergeant of World 
War I. 

Sergeant York has never been able to 
meet the demands of the Internal Rev- 
enue Service and his present financial 
status indicates that he will never be 
able to pay this back tax without selling 
his farm and perhaps bankrupting this 
citizen-soldier. He recently has been 
granted social security benefits. His in- 
come, I understand, includes $32 monthly 
social security benefits, a $60 monthly 
disability pension, and a $10 monthly 
Payment as a Medal of Honor winner, 
plus a small income from his farm. 

Although stricken and ill and confined 
to bed and wheelchair, this great Ten- 
gree is still bright, cheerful, and still 
a hero. 
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PS Speaker, it should be made clear 
t neither Sergeant York nor any 
Tauber of his family has requested that 
Assist him in any way and that my 
ks on behalf of Sergeant York is 
5 voluntary. Just as he requested 
wy help in fighting the battles of World 
ar I, he has requested no help in 
fighting the tax battles since his return. 
ers feel, however, that the Internal 
venue Bureau is unusually severe in 
his case. 
ean this connection, Mr. Speaker, Inez 
bb, a columnist for the Scripps-How- 
oe newspapers, has written a column 
bien out Sergeant York's present 
iba t and urging that his so-called taxes 
uld be forgiven. 
tiers Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
W t this writing, which appeared in the 
last unston Daily News of March 29, 
tue be reproduced in the Appendix of 
CORD, 
The article follows: 
YORK’S Taxes SHOULD BE FORGIVEN 
(By Inez Robb) 
att 48 with real sorrow that I read that Sgt. 
old Cullum York, superhero of World War I, 
and ul, has at last been forced by circum- 
fits des to apply for such social security bene- 
Por are due him as a self-employed farmer. 
T the past 6 years the sergeant, 72, has 
been bedfast, following a stroke. And it has 
pet hard for him to farm the 400 acres in 
tu — County, Tenn., given him by a grate- 
L te when he returned from World War 
fict. Outstanding popular hero of that con- 
in his The Medal of Honor was tucked away 
a halt luggage, and so were decorations from 
dozen other governments. 
Natio t York became the darling of the 
exceptie as no man has since, with the possible 
handan of Charles A. Lindbergh. Single- 
chin, J, the sergeant put a German ma- 
of lige battalion out of action, killed 25 
marched kun - captured 125 Germans and 
them back to the allied lines. 
H RETURNED 
returned from the war to a hero's adula- 
a q elcome, On the pier to meet him was 
lat o y Of business representatives, waving 
Ontracts under his nose, The sergeant 
have agra in for a fortune if he had 
exploit his heroism. The ser- 
Beant sala, with finality and the instinctive 
to mar that his services 
80 country were not for sale. 
ot Te © hero went back to the hill country 
County ee to his old home in Fentress 


Sane 3 some money by occasional digni- 
Coeds ase and by writing. with the pro- 
the dine, Started a school where the boys in 
Write wt ot would learn not only to read and 
ang the ut improved agricultural methods 
And B the latest in domestic science. 
e started a second school, dear to 
tying a Bible school. Hollywood kept 
buy his life story. But it was not 
the sto » When he was convinced that 
he conse Ould be treated with dignity, that 
Juncture fe d to its . And that is the 
ing tr at which Sergeant York began hav- 
All tee With Uncle Sam. 
man th Proceeds of the film about the 
“tha eke General Pershing described as 
I were d test civilian soldier” in World War 
hoo], rie et by that civilian to his Bible 
With their and his family continued to live 
stin Usual simplicity on the farm. He 
Self out Pir to make money for him- 
By his service to his Government. 


HF 
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time of World War IT, Joe Louis, the ser- 
geant just hasn't got it. And now, he has 
applied for social security benefits 

I wish Uncie Sam could find it in his heart 
to forgive him his alleged tax indebtedness, 
a sum the Government doesn't really need, 
and let the old hero end his days in peace 
and honor. 


Mass Transportation Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the crisis the people of New Jersey, 
Connecticut, and New York face in 
maintaining our mass transportation fa- 
cilities continues unabated. Very re- 
cently, I had an opportunity to meet 
with several commuter and municipal 
and county railroads in my State. 

Included in the group were former 
Mayor Thomas T. Taber of Madison, 
N.J., chairman of the Morris County 
Railroad Transportation Association; 
Joseph Harrison, Newark attorney, who 
is counsel for the association; Mayor 
Edward Tiller of Garwood, chairman of 
the Mayors’ Committee of the Inter- 
Municipal Group for Better Rail Serv- 
ice; Augustus Dreier, counsel of that 
group, and F. T. Richardson of Mend- 
ham, vice chairman of the Morris 
County Railroad Transportation Asso- 
ciation. 

At the meeting I proposed, and the 
group agreed, that the U.S. Senate 
should undertake a friendly inquiry into 
the reasons why the Port of New York 
Authority has found it impossible, to 
date, to undertake any role in solving 
our mass transportation problem. 

The purpose of such an inquiry, which, 
I hope, could be undertaken by the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee, would be to 
place on the public record steps which 
might be taken both by the railroads and 
the port authority to get this job done. 
Under no circumstances would such an 
inquiry be a punitive one, and for this 
reason, I believe the port authority would 
welcome the opportunity to air its views. 

Subsequent to our meeting, I received 
resolutions from the executive committee 
of the Morris County Railroad Trans- 
portation Association and the Inter- 
Municipal Group for Better Rail Service, 
both of which I ask unanimous consent 
to be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
Morris County RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION 
ASSOCIATION, ADOPTED MARCH 24, 1960 
Whereas the residents of Morris County, 

N. J., are dependent on suburban railroad 

passenger service because of the distance to 

New York; the highway congestion; and for 

other economic and social necessities; and 

today these taxpayers are faced by the 
threat of the discontinuance of this essen- 
tial public transportation service unless the 
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existing inequities and discriminatory prac- 
tices against the railroads performing this 
needed service are ended and without fur- 
ther delay; and 

Whereas the existing inequities and dis- 
criminatory practices have caused the rail- 
roads a great loss of revenue because of the 
fact that competitors have been able to take 
much freight and passenger traffic from the 
railroads, due to the modern, tax-free fa- 
cilities and services provided for their use 
by the Port of New York Authority, which 
has done nothing comparable or of benefit 
to the injured railroads; and 

Whereas the original bi-State pact which 
created the Port of New York Authority, 
and subsequent legislation relating to that 
body, all of which were approved by the 
Congress of the United States, have, among 
other matters, charged the said Port of New 
York Authority with the duty of developing 
improving, coordinating, and making better 
use of the existing facilities, equipment, and 
services of the railroads which are located 
in the area, but to date the Port of New 
York Authority has failed to take construc- 
tive action to comply with the legislative 
mandate; and 

Whereas it appears that the failure to 
do so is in a large measure due to a lack 
of desire, both by the Port of New York 
Authority and by the railroads in the area, 
to get together, to cooperate, and to work 
harmoniously and constructively for the de- 
sired objectives; and 

Whereas the presently existing lack of co- 
operation between the Port of New York 
Authority and the railroads, is contrary to 
the national and public interest, and should 
not be permitted to continue: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Executive Committee of 
the Morris County Ratlroad Transportation 
Association, That inasmuch as the original 
bi-State pact, and the proper development 
of the port of New York, including the rail- 
road freight and passenger facilities and 
services within the port district are matters 
of great importance to the United States of 
America, we do respectfully request our 
US, Senators, the Honorable CLIFFORD P. 
Case and the Honorable HARRISON A. WIL- 
LIAMS, In., and our 14 Representatives, Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, to initi- 
ate the action necessary to hold a public 
hearing in Washington, for the purpose of 
ascertaining and getting on the record the 
specific reasons of the Port of New York 
Authority for its failure to comply with 
the mandate contained in the bi-State pact, 
and subsequent legislation requiring it to 
work for the development and improvement 
of existing railroad facilities and services 
within the port district, and be it further 

Resolved, That the railroads operating 
within the port district be asked to attend 
the hearing, and there give their reasons 
for any failure to cooperate wholeheartedly 
with the Port of New York Authority in 
seeking to achieve these desirable objectives, 
and be it further 

Resolved, That since this matter is of 
grave importance to the national as well as 
public interest, that the hearing be held as 
expeditiously as possible, and that interested 
official or public groups be invited to attend. 

THOMAS T. TABER, 
Chairman, 


JOHN H. ZIEGLER, 
Secretary. 


Attest: 


RESOLUTION OF INTERMUNICIPAL GROUP FOR 
BETTER RAIL SERVICE ADOPTED 
Whereas the municipalities of Union, Som- 
erset, and Middlesex Counties, their residents 
and taxpayers are confronted with an in- 
creasingly serious threat of loss of passenger 
rail service unless certain inequities and dis- 
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criminatory treatment under which railroads 
now operate and compete with other forms 
of subsidized transportation are remedied 
without delay; and 

Whereas the Port of New York Authority 
was charged by the original compact between 
the States of New York and New Jersey and 
the enabling legislation adopted by the leg- 
islatures of both States and approved by 
the Congress of the United States with the 
duty, function, and purpose of promoting the 
development of passenger and freight rail 
service as well as other means of transpor- 
tation; and 

Whereas, according to charges and claims 
made by the Port Authority, it has made 
numerous efforts and advanced many pro- 
posals to the railroads serving the New Jer- 
sey-New York area for more efficient and 
economic operation during the past 28 years 
all of which have been rejected or frustrated 
by said railroads; and 

Whereas the railroads serving the New 
Jersey-New York area have on numerous 
occasions charged and claimed that the Port 
Authority has failed to cooperate with or 
assist the rail carriers but, in fact, has in 
many ways aided competing forms of trans- 
portation, to wit, busses, trucks, and air- 
lines; and 

Whereas the lack of cooperation between 
the Port Authority, which his demonstrated 
its constructive capacity in the promotion, 
development, and operation of transporta- 
tion facilities other than rail, and the rall- 
roads, whose existence depends on their en- 
terprise and capacity to carry out their func- 
tions and duties in meeting transportation 
needs, passenger as well as freight. of the 
public in the area served by them, has con- 
tribtued to, and, indeed, caused the passen- 
ger transportation crisis in the New Jersey- 
New York area; and 

Whereas there is much that can and should 
be done by the Governor and legislature of 
the State of New Jersey to ameliorate the 
crisis, the problem is essentially one that 
affects interstate commerce between New 
York and New Jersey and other States served 
by said railroads, and demands the attention 
of the Federal Government and more im- 
mediately the Congress and its appropriate 
committees; and 

‘Whereas the continued impasse between 
the port authority and the railroads has a 
harmful effect upon the economic welfare 
of the most densely populated area of the 
country as well as upon the national se- 
curity; and 

Whereas representatives of the Inter-Mu- 
nicipal Group for Better Rail Service, repre- 
senting municipal governments in Union, 
Somerset and Middlesex Counties, on March 
16, 1960 met and discussed the impending 
passenger rail service crisis in this area with 
the General Doyle and his staff of the Study 
Group of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, and later with the 
Honorable Cron P. Case, senior Senator 
Irom New Jersey; and 

Whereas Senator Case at said meeting in- 
dicated the desirability of an effective public 
hearing at which the Port Authority would 
be afforded an opportunity to explain or 
justify its policies and efforts with respect 
to complying with the mandate of the legis- 
lation creating it relating to railroad pas- 
senger as well as freight service, and 

Whereas, to obtain a full public airing of 
the apparent feud between the port author- 
ity and the railroads, it would appear neces- 
sary to have the railroads appear at such a 
hearing to present their explanations and 
justifications, if any: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, 


1. That Senator Case be commended for 
taking the initiative in recommending a 
hearing for the purpose of publicly recording 
the Port Authority's reasons for not comply- 
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ing with its statutory duty in the field of 
rail passenger transportation. 

2. That such a hearing should be expanded 
to afford the opportunity to the railroads 
serving the New York-New Jersey metropoli- 
tan area to explain their position with re- 
spect to cooperation with the Port Authority. 

3. That such hearings be scheduled at an 
early date in view of the emergent nature of 
the problem involved. 

4. That the Honorable HARRISON A. WIL- 
Lums, In., the Junior Senator from New Jer- 
sey, who has shown a sympathetic interest in 
the rail problem be requested to give his full 
support to the calling of such a hearing 
without delay. 

5. That all members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives from New Jersey be requested 
to join in the efforts of Senators Case and 
WiiiiaMs to bring about an early airing of 
the feud between the Port Authority and the 
railroads which has adversely affected the 
public interest. 


The Reverend Dr. James Iley McCord In- 
augurated as Fourth President of 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr, THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday afternoon the Rev- 
erend Doctor James ey McCord was 
inaugurated as the fourth president of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, in 
Princeton, N.J. 

Representatives of more than 100 col- 
leges, universities, and theological schools 
attended the ceremonies, which were 
held in the chapel of Princeton Univer- 
sity. Among those present were Goy- 
ernor and Mrs. Robert B. Meyner and 
most of the leaders of the United Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States. 

Among the speakers was Dr. Robert F. 
Goheen, president of Princeton Univer- 
sity, who hailed the new climate in 
which theology is no longer excluded 
from university life. 

Dr. Goheen also pointed out the inter- 
relationships between the various schol- 
arly disciplines as taught in colleges and 
universities these days, noting that stu- 
dents of Chaucer were now reading St. 
Augustine, and that Greek drama is no 
longer viewed wholly as a secular art 
form. 

I include two articles from the New 
York Times of March 30, 1960, which 
report on the inauguration of the Rev- 
erend Dr. James ey McCord as fourth 
president of the largest training school 
for ministers of the United Presbyterian 
Church. 

McCorp INSTALLED IN PRINCETON Ritre— 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH GETS FOURTH PRESIDENT 

(By George Dugan) 

PRINCETON, N.J., March 29.—The Reverend 
Dr. James ey McCord was inaugurated here 
this afternoon as the fourth president of 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 

Representatives of more than 100 colleges, 
universities, and theological schools clad in 
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academic gowns marched in solemn proces- 
sion and then heard the 40-year-old, Texas- 
born cl accept his investiture as 
the head of the largest of the Presbyterian 
Church's eight seminaries. 

The ceremony was held in the chapel of 
Princeton University, although the seminary 
has no official connection with the college. 
Its locale, however, was significant in that 
in most of the preinaugural functions the 
theme of increasing friendly relations be- 
tween seminaries and universities; was 
uppermost. 

At a dinner last night in the Princeton 
Inn, Dr. Robert F. Goheen, president of 
Princeton University, hailed what he de- 
scribed as a “new climate” in which theology 
was no longer excluded from university life. 

INTEREST SEEN SHIFTING 


He said that while he detected no “sweep- 
ing urge to worship” there was a “significant 
rehabilitation" of theological pursuits. 

In this connection Dr. Goheen noted that 
students of Chaucer were now reading St- 
Augustine and that Greek drama was no 
longer viewed wholly as a secular art form. 

Another speaker at the dinner, Dr. Charles 
Taylor, director of the American Association 
of Theological Schools, spoke in a similar 
vein. He pointed out that a seminary 
“needs a university as much as a university 
needs a seminary.” 

Among the dinner guests were Goy. and 
Mrs. Robert B. Meyner and most of the 
leaders in the 3,000,000-member United 
Presbyterian Church. 

As fourth president of Princeton seminary 
Dr. McCord succeeds the Reverend Dr. John 
Alexander Mackay, who served in that 
capacity from 1936 to 1959. 

Between 1902 and 1936 the seminary had 
two presidents, Dr. Francis Landey Patton 
and Dr. Joseph Ross Stevenson. 

From 1812, the year of the founding of the 
institution, until 1902 the seminary was ad- 
ministered by the chairman of the faculty. 

In his inaugural address this afternoon. 
Dr. McCord echoed some of last night's ob- 
servances. 

Princeton seminary, he promised, is com- 
mitted to the “closest cooperation possible 
with the university and other institutions 
and to doing its pert in building up the 
strongest possible intellectual community. 

He expressed the conviction that “we are 
entering a new stage in the evolution of the 
theological seminary in American higher edu- 
cation and in the life of the church.” 

“The period of relative isolation and pro- 
tection, when seminaries were expected to 
live a sheltered existence, has passed,” he 
asserted, “and we are challenged to emerg® 
into the world, with confidence and integrity. 
and to work out our authentic role vis-a-vis 
the church, the academic world, the neW 
age that is dawning and the ongoing the- 
ological task.” 

Inevitably, Dr. McCloud said, adjustments 
will involve “nothing less than a basic re- 
thinking of all our patterns and habits and 
a willingness to give up vested interests, no 
matter how dearly purchased, in order to 
achieve the best possible result.” 


“PERSONAL DIMENSION" ASKED 


He urged a restoration of the “persons! 
dimension” to theological education that 
would make possible a “continuing dialog 
between student and teacher.” 

In addition to the dinner, the preinaugural 
activities included a service of worship this 
morning, a seminar on the relation of the 

to the church's mission and a lec- 
ture by the Reverend Dr. H. Richard Niebubr 
of the Yale Divinity School, 

Before coming to Princeton Dr, McCord 
was for 15 years dean and professor of sys- 
tematic theology at Austin Theological 
Seminary, Austin, Tex. 
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—— was graduated from Austin College and 

in attended Union Theological Seminary 

de d. Va. He received his divinity 
Bree from Austin Se 8 

5 5 is married to the former Hazel Thomp- 
n of Sherman, Tex. They have three chil- 

n, one son and two daughters. 


Orxx-Doon THEOLOGIAN—JaMES ILEY 
McCorp 
Pamceron, N.J., March 29.—The Reverend 
> James Dey McCord, who was inaugu- 
today as fourth president of Prince- 
Theological Seminary, is a rare theo- 
He makes sense to his theological 
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&5 a successor to the Reverend Dr. 
Alexander Mackay, Dr. McCord was 
years of age, one of the youngest 
head a major seminary. He ob- 
is 40th birthday last November. 

ent of Princeton seminary, Dr. 
» who likes to be called Jim, holds 
of the top posts in Presbyterian- 
seminary here is the largest of 
h’s eight training schools for min- 
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ent McCord is a pipe- and cigar- 
theologian with a bouncy personal- 
t unfortunately is seldom associated 
ality Church leaders. Some of that person- 
th Will help to raise millions of dollars for 

© seminary 
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CAMPUS “WHEELS” HAPPY 
Malt Uke a football tackle, Jim McCord 
cot on campus in a beautiful old Gothic 
tage called Springdale that he and his 
habi oable wife Hazel have completely re- 
tated. 


benen g, McCords have three children:. Vin- 
» 16,8 junior at Phillips Exeter Academy, 
daughters who go to high school 
» Alison, nearly 15, and Marcia, 13. 
Campus “wheels” are happy about Dr. 
ty They say it by praising new fac- 
8 and dreaming about new 
. ot them noted today that the new 
ang thax” always had a hearty hello and 
tor t his door was always open, not only 
dutgoing decisions but also for incoming 
2 for guidance and counseling. 
on to Princeton Dr. McCord 
tematis 15 years dean and professor of sys- 
© theology at Austin Theological Semi- 
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A native Texan, he was 
Union ted from Austin College, attended 
Va., Theological Seminary in Richmond, 
and took his divinity degree back at 
seminary, 

theo), are some of Dr. McCord’s views on 
Ogy that have made some old heads 
Provingiy. and some new heads nod ap- 
abaia ccbyterianism in the United States has 
Yet ta Cd theological primacy. We have not 
the 1 9 up to many of the issues raised by 
the üw century, to the questions posed by 
tion Sciences, and to the church’s obli- 
Benerats. do her theological task for every 
On. The result is that theology has 
ly irrelevant in many quarters 

n Incredibly dull. 
of the church and seminary in 
to see that the word of God is 
malistic accretions, traditional 
8 wrestling and twisting 
may accomplish its purpose. 
church in her theology in recent 
been too preoccupied with mat- 
€siastical, has become introspective, 
an esoteric jargon, and is thus 
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bourgeois is still too largely a 

touched Phenomenon. It has not yet 
the masses, nor has it challenged a 
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San Antonio Light Answers Postmaster 
General on Postal Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
although we voted substantial increases 
in postal rates only last session of Con- 
gress, the administration is once again 
calling for another raise in postage rates. 

Increases are typical of this adminis- 
tration. It is writing itself down in his- 
tory as the administration of all sorts 
of rate increases—such as interest rate 
raises, cost-of-living rate increases, and 
even unemployment rates increasingly 
high during so-called periods of pros- 
perity. 

Recently the San Antonio Light, one of 
Texas’ better daily newspapers, pub- 
lished an editorial opposing the admin- 
istration’s demands for postal rate 
raises. More importantly, it stated its 
reasons for its position in a forceful argu- 
ment on the historic role of the post 
office in America. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the editorial from the San 
Antonio Light for March 20, 1960, en- 
titled Postal Facts.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

POSTAL Facts 

President Eisenhower's special message to 
Congress urging another postal rate increase 
presents one of those seemingly plausible 
arguments which are easily demolished by 
facts. Let's consider the facts. 

In essence, the President says the Post 
Office is losing a lot of money. Therefore, 
mall rates should be raised to wipe out the 
loss, or at least come close. 

This position, which apparently came to 
the President special delivery from Post- 
master General Summerfield, is based on a 
fallacy. 

It is the error of assuming the Post Office 
is a business. In reality, in historical 
dent, and in everyday fact, it is a public 
note It cannot possibly be conducted as 

True, it costs taxpayers money to run the 
Post Office Department. It also costs tax- 


payers money to run the White House, the 


Commerce Department, the Federal judi- 
ciary system, the FBI—almost every Fed- 
eral activity. 

The costs of such public services are taken 
for granted, but the costs of the postal 
service are labeled “deficit” and become an 
issue. 

Why? The answer is that the Post Office 
takes in a great deal of money, about §2,- 
500 million a year. No other Government 
department produces anywhere near as much 
revenue. 

But because the Postal Establishment 
costs more to operate than it takes in, and 
because a law requires annual reports com- 
paring receipts with costs, the Post Office 
is singled out and charged with operating 
at a deficit. 

Postal rates actually are a form of taxes. 
The Post. Office does not keep the money it 
gets for selling stamps, but turns it into 
the Treasury. Thus, in urging a postal rate 
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increase, the administration is seeking an 
indirect tax increase. 

Finally, the theory that the Post Office 
is a business doesn't make sense. 

Would a business charge the same fee to 
deliver a message across the street as it does 
to handle a letter from Florida to Alaska? 

Would a business operate a branch office 
in every hamlet in the Nation, many of them 
losing money because of slight patronage? 

Would a business take on sideline jobs 
without remuneration, like selling duck 
stamps or registering aliens? 

The Post Office is an essential public serv- 
ice, worth what it costs to operate. 

We suggest Mr. Summerfield ought to stop 
proclaiming (and complaining) how much 
his department has lost and concentrate on 
getting the mails delivered as speedily and 
economically as possible. 

And Congress ought to ignore the request 
for another boost in rates. 


Learn More About Us, Students Told by 
H. S. T. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. HULL, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rrcorp, I 
wish to include a very fine article writ- 
ten by Howard Hill, publisher of the 
Richmond (Mo.) News, and one of the 
ablest editors whom I know. The arti- 
cle describes a unique contribution to 
young Americans being made by former 
President Harry S. Truman. 

The article follows: 

Learn More ABOUT Us, STUDENTS TOLD BY 
H. S. T. 


It is a rare privilege to be able to talk 
with a former President of the United States. 

To be able to engage in a give-and-take 
discussion with the only living ex-Demo- 
cratic President of the United States is an 
even more unusual experience. 

I am a Democrat. I also believe that 
President Harry Truman will be accorded a 
place in history among our four or five 
greatest Chief Executives. 

But after talking with Mr. Truman pri- 
vately and hearing him speak on American 
government to the student body of William 
Jewell College in Liberty, I believe that all 
Americans, regardless of party loyalties, can 
agree that he is performing a valuable serv- 
ice to the country in what he calls his 
“campaign to make young people aware of 
their Government and history.” 

That was Mr. Truman's purpose in being 
in Liberty. He had been invited by Dr. 
Walter Pope Binns, president of William 
Jewell, to give the talk to William Jewell 
Students that he had already given in recent 
months at Harvard, Columbia, California, 
and Southern Methodist Universities. 

Displaying the experience of a real pro- 
fessional at talking to audiences of all types, 
Mr. Truman developed his theme lightly and 
quickly. 

The student's reaction, which they showed 
by frequent laughter and applause, was to 
reciprocate Mr. Truman's wit and good 
humor. 

But through it all his theme was serious 
and dignified: Americans are blessed with 
having the most remarkable institutions of 
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government in the world and young Ameri- 
cans should know more about them. 

Mr. Truman's exceptional knowledge of 
American history and the history of Ameri- 
can political development was demonstrated 
very quickly. 

He cited the Bible as one of the main 
sources .of guidance for the Founding 
Fathers of the American Republic and 
urged the William Jewell students to use the 
Bible more for interpreting their own gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Truman's talk was over quickly, and 

he got into the question-and-answer period 
with relish, which he readily admitted was 
more fun to him than any other part of the 
program. 
The students, who were not all Democrats 
by any means as I learned by eavesdropping 
among them, were eager to ask their ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Truman fired his answers back with 
equal speed. 

Once again his complete familiarity with 
his chosen subject was impressive. 

Mr. Truman also revealed that he had a 
quick mind and a facility with words which 
was lacking in his early years as President. 

Later Dr. Binns and I discussed the Tru- 
man talk, and we agreed that regardless 
of what one thinks about his tenure as 
President, Mr. Truman is an exceptionally 
intelligent and well-informed man. 

The comments of the students as they 
filed out of the auditorium indicated to me 
that they too had been impressed in the 
same way, although there were many who 
expressed their allegiance to the Republican 


Party. 

In the long run, Mr. Truman's conviction 
that young Americans should in these times 
know more about their government, and his 
determination to do something about it, 
may be his greatest contribution to Ameri- 
can history. 


Improving and Expanding National 
Library Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as our 
Nation—and its people—face the prob- 
lems of today and the challenge of the 
future, the libraries of America, I be- 
cit play an increasingly important 
role. 

For the third consecutive year, observ- 
ances will be held, April 3 to 9, in rec- 
ognition of National Library Week 
throughout the country. 

What is National Library Week? The 
objective is a better read, better in- 
formed America. Among the meritor- 
ious goals, the program attempts 
through national and local events to: 

Provide a dramatic focus for continu- 
ing community reading development 
programs throughout the year. Among 
the 5,000 communities participating in 
Library Week last year, most have un- 
dertaken long-range programs. 

Attract wide attention to library serv- 
ices. Last year, 10, 20 and 30 percent 
increases in library circulation and reg- 
istration figures were consistently re- 
ported; many libraries reported record 
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breaking circulation leaps of 40 and 50 
percent. 

Increase awareness of the importance 
of libraries as a major community re- 
source and build support for their ex- 
pansion. 

Foster reading activities in homes, 
schools, clubs, businesses. Last year, 
Library Week attracted the participation 
of the entire public school systems; 
hundreds of colleges and universities; 
local chapters of organizations of all 
kinds including women’s clubs, fraternal 
and business organizations, religious 
groups. 

Inspire more people to more thought- 
ful reading. 

As we know, the Library Services Act, 
adjusted in 1956, provided assistance 
through Federal funds to help expand 
our library services. Providing a shot 
in the arm to State and local efforts, 
this legislation has contributed to the 
following achievements: 

Thirty million rural people now have 
new or improved services available as a 
result of this cooperative State-local- 
Federal program. 

Approximately 200 new bookmobiles 
are traveling rural routes bringing 
brightness and information to people in 
remote areas. 

Over 200 separate project activities to 
extend and develop rural library services 
were included in plans for 1959. 

Although these are only a few of the 
accomplishments, they represent the 
kind of constructive work being carried 
forward in this field. 

However, there is still a good deal of 
work to be done. For example, 25 mil- 
lion people in rural areas in 1959 still are 
without any public library service; 21 
million more still have had no oppor- 
tunity to benefit directly by cooperative 
local-State-Federal library development 
projects; and 253 counties still have 
no public library service within their 
borders. 

In the face of these challenges, we 
recognize that there is a real need for 
further improvement and expansion of 
our library service program. 

As I understand it, consideration is 
now underway in committees in both the 
Senate and House of Representatives. 

Recognizing the merits of this pro- 
gram, I believe the Congress should: 
First, approve adequate funds—at least 
at the $7.5 million level—to assist State 
and local efforts in meeting present 
needs as well as expanding services for 
the future; and, second, establish the 
program on a longer range basis—up to 
5 years—to enable States and local com- 
munities to undertake extended plans 
to provide better library service for our 
people for the future. i 

I want to emphasize, however, that 
realistic expansion of such services can- 
not be accomplished only by appropria- 
tion of funds. Rather, the program 
needs the guidance of farsighted, con- 
structive, creative individuals dedicated 
to their profession. Particularly, the li- 
brarians themselves are now serving as 
inspirational leaders in this fleld. 

Recently the American Library Asso- 
ciation bulletin published a constructive 
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and informative article by Margaret R. 
Thoreau, an outstanding librarian of the 
La Crosse Public Library, La Crosse, 
Wis. The article delineates the splendid 
way in which the services of the library 
are being creatively utilized to serve the 
public in that fine community. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article for National Library Week, en- 
titled “A Local Library Goal of the Pub- 
lic Library of La Crosse,” printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NLW ann Locat Lisrary GoaLs—1959 IN 

La Crosse 
(By Gertrude R. Thurow) 

What is there about National Library Week 
that sets it apart from the host of national 
weeks, such as Pickle Week, Pencil Week, Do- 
mestic Rabbit Week, Smile Week, or any 
the other 85 national weeks sponsored by the 
trade promotion division of the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Advertising Coun- 
cil? One salutary feature is that we create 
an awareness in our public for books and thé 
manifold rescurces and services of the 
library, but equally important are the unique 
opportunities this special occasion provides 
for the library to recognize, pay tribute to. 
and encourage the activities and accom- 
plishment of individuals who have furthered 
the cause of education and merit 5 
community awareness. 

A COMMUNITY SEAWAY PROGRAM 

How to proceed in planning such a pro- 
gram? Coupled with community sensitivity 
and an awareness of its resources and talents 
are the needs expressed, the needs implied. 
the needs unmet, in addition to experiences 
shared. In La Crosse, sharing became thé 
keynote, A member of one of our adult dis- 
cussion groups insisted at the program plan- 
ning meeting that one program be included 
on the St. Lawrence Seaway and its implica- 
tions for La Crosse. The expressed need wa 
accepted, but this program was deferred un- 
til spring because much new seaway ma- 
terial was just then becoming ayailable. 

And then we conceived the idea, It is this 
library's policy to plan larger public infor- 
mation programs on new subjects or those on 
which the community desires more infor- 
mation, whether it be a city manager work- 
shop type of program or one on understand- 
ing the satellites. Here was the need for 
seaway information so we asked the adult 
discussion group if it would share this meet- 
ing with the community. They liked thé 
idea, We wrote, among others, to the St 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corporatio® 
at Messena, N.Y., for literature, and con- 
tracted with them for the film “The Fourt? 
Seaway"; but better still, we had a nat 
for a speaker on the subject. Senator ALEX- 
ANDER WILEY was actually The Father of the 
Seaway”; furthermore here was a Senator 
who had always espoused the cause of educ#- 
tion and libraries loyally and vociferously. 
He was the man in whose honor the ch: 
had been named the Wiley-Dondero Chan- 
nel, but Wisconsin had not generally 
acknowledged his great efforts in behalf 
this project. All it required was a letter 
Senator Winey agreed to speak if the meet- 
ing could be held before the Easter recess. 
Thus we decided on a prelude for National 
Library Week—the week before. 

A local radio station brought its mobile 
unit up to the station to welcome Senator 
and Mrs. Wiley, enabling the Senator, the 
librarian, and the announcer to hold an on- 
the-spot interview. S. Janice Kee, executive 
director of the Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission, made the opening address at the 
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Meeting, The climax came after the meet- 
ing when the Senator's press releases, “WILEY 

poses Expansion of U.S. Libraries,” went 
Over the Nation's wire service. When all the 
Seaway excitement broke loose in June, with 
the Wileys accompanying the presidential 
Party on the Columbine to the Seaway dedi- 
Cation, we in La Crosse felt that we had had 
=a ee preview during National Library 

ee 


MODERN ART 

Another library-sponsored group, the Li- 

Tary's Modern Art Study and Discussion 

up, was responsible for the next public 
adult program of the week. The group was 
challenged to assist us with a public pro- 
accepted, and appointed three com- 
Mittees—one for program, one for the ex- 
hibit, and one for the reception. Walter 
artist in residence at the University 
Sf Minnesota, was secured as guest speaker 
and presented “Art and the Community,” an 
illustrated lecture combined with chalk- 
demonstration. This was followed by 
an art exhibit and a coffee hour at the li- 
. To everyone’s amazement, over a 
hundred paintings by local artists were ex- 
hibited. Artist met artist; the public met 
the artists; and the artists took Mr. Quirt 
to their paintings to ask for constructive 
Criticism. The general spirit of that evening 
and the camaraderie can be indicated but 
darmot be shared in an article. 

The National Library Week Sunday after- 
Roon kickoff event was an autographing 
Party for children. Here was our oppor- 
tunity to pay recognition to our area author, 
Emil Liers, author of “An Otter’s Story,” 
and of “A Beaver's Story” illustrated by our 
Own local art teacher, Ray Sherin. This was 
no run-of-the-mill autographing party. 

were the Liers book characters—living 
and lively trained otters—performing their 
Stunts. MIlustrator Sherin had the original 

es and drawings, including the book 
Jacket, on exhibit. When it became obvious 
that someone or something “had to give” 
because of overfiow crowd, some adults 
obligingly left to make way for children and 
their parents. 

And then there was youth. Youth in our 

unity had been working hard for sev- 
eral years earning money by car wash and 
Shoeshine projects, and with student-faculty 
to raise money for the American 
— service exchange program. We found 
ve of these teenagers who had worthwhile 
nces in this program, but most of 
dur community had not realized nor profited 
them. Would they do an evening pro- 
Bram for National Library Week? In their 
y enthusiastic fashion “they'd be de- 
lighted to,“ and they did delight. The ex- 
e student from Germany was there; 
She of our girls had spent the summer in 
d, one in Switzerland, and one had 
been & member of the teen overseas proj- 
det to Europe; a boy had been in Germany. 
Bere were firsthand good-will builders. Here 
as international understanding at its best. 
— the conclusion of the program the adults 
ere envying them, not only their fine expe- 
Hence, but their poise and dispatch in shar- 
them with us. 

The La Crosse County youth group's water 

and water safety program was held 
du the Saturday of National Library Week. 
the Tact that the librarian is a member of 
Y © Governor’s Committee on Children and 

Juth made the Ubrary's role in this pro- 

Bram planning an especially active one. 

Ttly before this meeting community 
weeney heads from the fire department, po- 
de safety department, and Red Cross had 
t ed as preview consultants to the library 
ied & film on rescue breathing. These men 
t er consented to help with the youth safe- 
4 Program. The resuscitator squad of the 
peri department staged a demonstration; the 
oe traffic and safety representative talked 
rules of the water lanes and introduced 
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the film, “Rescue Breathing.” Actual swim- 
ming pool demonstrations by youth, and 
rescue methods and lifesaving techniques 
were a novel attraction. Supplementing the 
program were a book exhibit, lists of safety 
and lifesaving methods books and materials 
available at the library, and a pamphlet dis- 
tribution. 

Three of the youth group assisted the 
librarian on the weekly “Your Library 
Speaks” radio program, which was devoted 
to youth on this Saturday. A half-hour 
telecast with patrons and the librarian dis- 
cussing adult books was the adult contribu- 
tion. A mobile unit broadcast from the li- 
brarian's office about National Library Week 
events completed the broadcast series, 


HOBBY SHOWS AT BRANCH LIBRARIES 


At the branch libraries the hobby shows 
draw an enthusiastic audience, This has 
become an annual spring feature looked for- 
ward to by the public and the hobbyist. 
With 60 different exhibitors manning their 
tables to explain their hobbies, share their 
enthusiasm, and show others which of the 
library’s books and magazines had been most 
helpful in pursuing the hobby, this has be- 
come an exhilarating event. Demonstra- 
tions of weaving, fly-tying, gem-cutting, 
and woodcarving attracted great interest. 
Sharing their skills, enthusiasm, and results 
with fellow citizens is always the highlight, 
as was demonstrated when one woodcarver 
said to me: “I was afraid you weren't going 
to get here this time. I wanted you to see 
how much I've improved since last year. 
This book was a dandy guide. See, I've 
made this exactly like the model in the 
book.” With this tangible proof of the 
efficacy of the printed word, they “sell” our 
books along with their enthusiasm for their 
hobbies. At one branch library the histori- 
cal society put on an antique show. Since 
it has no museum, the society looks forward 
to this annual public exhibit. Here, too, the 
youth science exhibit projects were on dis- 
play. Is it worth while? Will we continue? 
We almost have to until some other local 
group takes over, because each year the 
branch librarians report that people come up 
to them to report what they plan to exhibit 
the next year. 

The terminal Sunday had to be included 
in National Library Week for the observance 
of the 70th birthday anniversary of the Main 
Library and the 90th of its forbear, the 
Young Men’s Library Association. To our 
great pleasure the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club accepted our invitation to 
serve as hostesses for the anniversary open 
house tea, reciprocating in a measure for a 
legislative workshop the library had helped 
them sponsor during their district conven- 
tion, Their surprise for us was a unique 
centerpiece—a huge birthday cake in the 
form of an open book with the names of the 
five head, librarians inscribed with frosting 
on the open pages. As if this were not 
enough, they said that they had never been 
more proud of any public project they had 
undertaken. 

THEN THERE WAS MUSIC 


Music finally came into its own at this pro- 
gram when the local college octette per- 
formed, and our local pianist, Don Jonson, 
recently returned as a Ted Mack semifinal- 
ist, rendered several piano numbers. 
Heartening was his declaration that it was 
finally his “privilege at last to do something 
for the library which has served me for so 
many years,” 

Reflections and evaluations after the week 
found the librarians humbly grateful. Na- 
tional Library Week had truly been citizen’s 
week in our city. The library was the inno- 
vator, leading and suggesting, but the citi- 
zens came to the fore with the actual execu- 
tion of the projects that went into making 
our continual library objective of adult 
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learning through libraries a vital force. Our 
patrons and friends were selling our wares 
all week in a myriad of living demonstra- 
tions, Implicit in all of the activities was 
the fact that books and the printed word are 
basic and vital, but they also illustrated 
how the educative process can be stimulated 
and vitalized with the aid of films, lectures, 
discussions, exhibits and hobbies, demonstra- 
tions, and radio and TV broadcasts with art 
and music. 

It made us realize how important it is to 
keep mending and improving this two-way 
highway on which the library goes out into 
the community to serve it, with the citizens 
and friends of all ages and talents coming 
in to us to help us with our program—citi- 
zens and friends doing the job effectively, 
enthusiastically, and proudly, 


You and Your Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK IKARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
would like to bring before the House the 
following material compiled by our dis- 
tinguished colleague from New Mexico, 
the Honorable THomas G. Morris. This 
material will be of tremendous benefit 
to the many high school graduates who 
might otherwise not be able to continue 
their education. I think he should be 
commended for his efforts, The follow- 
ing represents considerable research and 
I consider it a privilege to have it in- 
serted in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD; 

You AND YOUR FUTURE 
FUTURE EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


A democratic society such as ours is dy- 
namic and growth is a necessary part of the 
system. With this growth more opportuni- 
ties are available for well-qualified young 
people today than ever before in our entire 
history. Because our Nation is not pro- 
ducing an adequate number of men and 
women with sufficient qualifications, thou- 
sands of interesting and highly salaried po- 
sitions remain unfilled. Let me illustrate 
this point with some figures: The Depart- 
ment of Labor surveyed 200 large firms, one- 
half reported they were unable to hire 
enough research scientists and engineers; in- 
dustry needs one engineer and five highly 
trained technicians for every 40 workers; 
in 1958-59 it is estimated we were short 
135,000 qualified teachers; the journalism 
and newspaper field has an acute shortage 
of qualified people. p 

We live in a civilization and world that 
requires education. Your future depends on 
you becoming well educated. The job ap- 
plicant with advanced training will have a 
better opportunity to get and hold a job 
than his untrained fellow worker. During 
the most recent recession, nearly 1 in 5 un- 
skilled laborers experienced unemployment, 
while only 1 in 50 professional and technical 
workers were jobless. White collar work- 
ers, who generally have to meet higher edu- 
cational requirements, were relatively steady 
in their employment. 

By the time you are 25, there will be 
millions of new job openings in our econ- 
omy, but most of them will go to persons 
with a solid educational background. There 
will be a decline in the number of jobs for 
unskilled workers and it is estimated that 
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the United States will have one-half million 
fewer such workers in 1967, Irregular em- 
ployment and lower wages will face the 
uneducated in the economy of the future. 
Yet past experience shows us that many of 
the 2 million high school graduates of 1960 
will not go on to college, and will slip out 
of the stream of education. In fact, only 
45 percent of those who graduate are ex- 
pected to continue their formal education, 
either in an institution of higher education 
or business or yocational school. Are you 
to be in the 55 percent group and let your 
education stop? 

The Department of Labor estimated that 
in the next 10 years, business and industry 
will need about 1334 million additional 
workers, including 5.1 million skilled and 
semiskilled workers, 3/4 million professional 
and technical workers, and almost 6 million 
managerial and other white collar work- 
ers. By 1965 there may be a shortage of 
skilled workers and because of this gap, 
rapid advancement will be possible for work- 
ers with good preparation. In addition to 
those needed for replacement, we will need 
45,000 new doctors, 75,000 college-trained 
nurses, 485,000 more elementary and high 
school teachers, 120,000 more college teach- 
ers, 80,000 more natural scientists and 100,- 
000 engineers. Education will be the fore- 
most qualification for these additional 
workers. 

The desire for you to get a job this sum- 
mer and forget about higher education will 
be appealing but let me remind you that 
your economic gain and social satisfaction 
are merely temporary. The 1960's hold the 
promise of a decade of historic significance 
in the development of this Nation and in 
achieving a better way of life for our citi- 
zens, As tools and methods become more 
and more complex, they offer increasing 
opportunities to give a better and safer 
life for all, But, at the same time, they 
place increased demands upon the worker. 
He must be prepared to cope with the 
changes in the nature of work that new 
machines and methods create. With each 
change, he must be prepared to enlarge 
his own knowledge and skill to keep pace 
with technological progress. Education is 
the basic equipment which helps a man 
to grow with his job and to move on to 
better opportunities. A nuclear physicist 
and a tool maker need difference amounts 
of education but both need the same basic 
education. They then move on to the par- 
ticular areas of study required for their 
respective fields. Only by becoming quali- 
fied through a better education will you 
insure the realization of your greatest ambi- 
tion, 

EDUCATION EFFECTS EARNINGS 


Dr. Paul C. Glick, Chief Social Statistician 
of the U.S. Bureau of the Census, has ana- 
lyzed lifetime earnings of American and 
compared them with years of schooling. The 
following findings show how smart it is to 
be educated. 


Years of schooling: Lifetime earnings 


1 to 4——————7j—7j̃—4— —— $72, 000 
S888 2 — 116, 000 
4 years of high school 165, 000 
1 to 3 years of college 190, 000 


4 or more years of college 268, 000 


He also found that in families headed by 
grade school graduates, the median annual 


family income was $4,386 as compared with - 


$5,667 for high school graduate households 
and $8,143 for college graduates. Education, 
of course, has far more yalue than a dollar 
tag can show. It opens the way to more 
interesting kinds of jobs and a much more 
satisfying life. 

APTITUDES FOR FURTHER EDUCATION 


Many students do not go on to college be- 
cause they are afraid they do not possess the 
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necessary ability. Perhaps they are a trifle 
slower than their classmates in grasping 
things and maybe find it more difficult to 
comprehend the basic subjects than many of 
their friends. Those of you who feel this 
way may, after reading the foregoing state- 
ments, think more strongly than ever that 
there is no place for you in the upper 
echelons of our highly complex society. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Read the following. 

Dr. S. Strauss, a teacher in Washington, 
D.C., conducted a study of the backgrounds 
of more than 600 Americans who were 
awarded the Ph. D. degree in recent years. 
He found that 43 percent had a high school 
IQ below 120, and several were down in the 
90's, One boy with a reported IQ of 94 had 
been placed in a nonacademic program in his 
high school by a counselor. Dr, Strauss 
found that two-thirds were below the top 5 
percent of their class, and one-half were be- 
low the top 10 percent. He hates to make 
a sweeping generalization but is Inclined to 
believe that academic progress can be stated 
as a formula: ability plus effort equals suc- 
cess. The greater the ability, the less effort 
is needed, and vice versa. 

Many an able youth never continues his 
education because he is unwilling to subject 
himself to the necessary rigorous discipline 
or because he strives for other goals. I hate 
to think of the talent that is wasted because 
individuals underestimate their abilities. 
You should consider the above before decid- 
ing not to continue your education. If you 
have average abilities and are willing to 
work hard at your studies, there is a future 
and a college for you. Just because a student 
has to work harder than many of his fellow 
students does not mean that he shouldn't 
plan to continue his schooling. On the con- 
trary, very often the so-called slow student 
outstrips his more gifted classmates, simply 
because he has to work harder to get what 
he seeks. So, don't give up. Concentration 
and effort are, in themselves, qualities in 
great demand. 

PAYMENT OF EXPENSES 


Tt is true, costs of attending a college or 
university have increased a good deal and 
particularly in the last 10 years, Many stu- 
dents and families, after looking at the cost 
of a 4-year college education, are inclined to 
give up the idea of going to college, How- 
ever, never before have so many sources of 
money been avatlable to assist students in 
meeting expenses. Scholarships, loan funds, 
and gratuities are available by the thou- 
sands, ranging from small prizes offered by 
a local organization to fellowships worth 
several thousands of dollars. About one stu- 
dent in five receives scholarship aid in some 
form from universities, colleges, foundations, 
private organizations, labor unions, and Fed- 
eral and State legislatures. During 1959-60 
more than $120 million is available for as- 
sistance to students. In actual practice, a 
large number of the available aids go un- 
claimed. The interested and qualified stu- 
dent who conducts an exhaustive search can 
usually find a program either general enough 
or tallormade to fit his own need. The 
ultimate benefit will outweigh the difficul- 
ties of obtaining aid, 

PART-TIME WORK 


Most of the colleges give part-time jobs 
to deserving students who are not able to 
meet all expenses. In fact, more students 
earn part of their college expense by on- 
campus jobs than the number receiving 
institutional scholarships. In New Mexico 
during the 1955-56 school year, 1,758 stu- 
dents earned an average of $355 per month 
on part-time jobs while only 1,165 scholar- 
ships were given with an average of $207. 
Indeed, one of the most effective ways a stu- 
dent may earn money for his college educa- 
tion is through summertime employment. 
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DEFERRED PAYMENTS, "LEARN NOW—PAY 
LATER” 


Since the burden of paying higher costs 
for an education at a college or university 
is much greater today, some colleges have 
seen their need to alow payment of expenses 
on an installment basis rather than in 4 
lump sum. Generally, tuition must be paid 
at registration unless special arrangements 
have been made with the institution. How” 
ever, nearly all room and board charges may 
be paid in installments. There are several 
tuition payment plans that help parents 
meet college expenses on a monthly basis, 
such as the Tuition Plan, Inc., 347 Firth 
Avenue, New York 16; Insured Tuition Pay“ 
ment Plan, 112 Water Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
Midland Time Plan for Education, Marine 
Trust Building, Buffalo 5, N.Y.. Certain 
banks have also made arrangements for de 
ferred payments with colleges in their com- 
munities; for example, the Indiana Nations! 
Bank, in Indianapolis, has a system where 
the parent contracts to pay a fixed amount 
monthly and the bank meets all the college 
bills when due, up to a certain amount, wit? 
payments spread over a 6-year period, 


CHILDREN OF VETERANS 


Children of veterans who died as a result 
of disease or injury incurred while in service 
should write to the New Mexico Veterans 
Service Commission, Santa Fe. If 
was entered from New Mexico, free tuition 
to New Mexico State schools plus $300 maxi- 
mum for matriculation, board, room, fees. 
books, and supplies is offered to those se- 
lected on basis of need and merit. Nations! 
scholarships available for children of vet 
erans are described in the booklet, “Need a 
Lift?” which may be obtained by se 
15 cents (to cover the cost of printing 
postage) to the National Child Welfare Di- 
vision, the American Legion, Indianapolis 6, 
Ind, For scholarships and funds on the 
State level, contact the American Legion, 3 
East Central Avenue, Albuquerque. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 


Previously, undergraduate eligibility for 
Federal support for educational purposes W 
determined almost exclusively by past mili- 
tary service, commitment to future service 
or orphanhood resulting from a parent’ 
death from service-connected injury or dis- 
ease. These are all still available to those 
who are in these categories, However, under 
the new National Defense Student Loan Pro“ 
gram, any student who is enrolled on a full- 
time basis can apply for a loan. It is UP 
to the college to set its own eligibility, but 
financial need and ability to make 
marks are important items that each insti- 
tution considers. Those students who plan 
to study teaching, science, mathematics, en- 
gineering or modern languages are given spe- 
cial consideration. There is a limit of $1, 
for each school year and $5,000 for an en 
college career, however, it is likely that mos 
loans will be in small amounts. One can 
repay the loan in installments, starting ® 
year after training is finished and be repsid 
within 10 years. If you become a full-time 
teacher in a public elementary or secondary 
school, the loan will be cancelled out at 10 
percent for each year you teach, up to = 
maximum of 50 percent. The interest on 
the loan is 3 percent starting when the re“ 
payment schedule begins. Further informa* 
tion may be obtained from the college you 
elect to attend. 

As of February 29, 1960, New Mexico 10° 
stitutions had made loans totaling $289,230 
to 742 students. The 1959-60 school yes 
allocation to New Mexico under the law 15 
$149,545, matched in part by the universitie® 

FEDERAL STUDENT TRAINEES 

The Federal Government participates 13 
and operates certain educational programs 
in a wide variety of national and interna- 


1960 


1 nal educational activities. However, other 


fore the Education Act, nearly all of the 
reg Shae and Federal Government programs 
given college work before consideration is 
After you have entered college, more 
ormation concerning advanced Govern- 
dean Programs can be obtained from the 
of students of the Government de- 

tn whine responsible for the area of study 

Th ch you are interested. 
work., Gcwernment does have a cooperative 
bration aay program which provides an inte- 
Work m of academic study with practical 
an experience and training on the job in 
duratic, program, usually of 5 years 
Periods d, under which students alternate 
of em, ot attendance in college with periods 
other Ployment. In addition, there is an- 
study Program which is the vacation work- 
dy a plan, where the student is employed 
Periog eder! agency during the vacation 
States in locations throughout the United 

» With offerings in nearly every feld 
MaAginadle, These programs give you the 
— to work under the guidance of 
fa onal personnel and help you decide 
* „ cular field is all that you had hoped 
contact c be. Interested students should 
further your nearest civil-service office for 
amingtfrermatlon and watch for trainee 

tion announcements. 
are is a student Army nurse program 
3-year &vallable during the third year of a 
Torth warung program or for the third and 
Partici years of a 4-year training program. 
Cation Pants are able to continue their edu- 

while receiving full pay and allow- 
as either officers or enlisted personnel 
tion 8 Reserve. For further informa- 
ment te to the Surgeon General, Depart- 

ot the Army, Washington 25, D. C. 

i NATIONAL APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM 
wer krenticeship training is a practical an- 
of obe nesa for maximum development 
in technical abilities. Training 

Nen skilled trades is good insurance. 

Mexico has an apprenticeship law 
Provides for a statewide apprentice- 
2 The law is administered by 
and and Industrial Commission, Santa 

& management-labor council act on 
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national program., 
e are more than 90 apprenticeable 
most require at least 3 years train- 
2 others 4 or more. In New Mex- 
de more than 900 in the building- 
and only 155 in other trades 
, printers, electrical work- 
essmen, and auto mechanics, 
gaa for skilled workers and techni- 
Pressing. Those of you who want 
hile Special skilled trade, receive train- 
Co, earning and working, contact the 
mmissioner, New Mexico Appren- 
Fad Council, Labor and Industrial Com- 
pends Office Box 1726, Santa Fe, or 
Tati Bureau of Apprenticeship 
610 G g. Department of Labor, room 
Old Avenue SW., Albuquerque. 
LOAN FUNDS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


You 

enter . poy your eligibility to 
the schoo! 

Quality of your choice and then 


financial need if some form of 


LRH 


ed. 
Parea p ant ald is required. You or your 
dence theres be prepared to supply evi- 
lege bull Such a need is the case. The col- 
funda 3 or catalog lists scholarships and 
sired, 2 It more information is de- 
Attend — dean of the college you plan to 
arships, | t is available in the way of schol- 
ment. . funds, and student employ- 
awards tee remember that many 
Competitive ade on national scholastic and 
Merit, Ww. such as the National 
ral Motors scholarships, ` step tet Gah 
Up ton funds, either emergency or long-term 
to year, are maintained by most colleges 
Worthy students, who have evidence 
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of ability to repay. Agreements usually have 
to be cosigned. It is well to remember that 
many banks will make loans for tuition, 
room, and board to students who demon- 
strate ability and promise. 

It is difficult to list all of the many dif- 
ferent funds available, with so many varied 
requirements, all of which are changing con- 
stantly. For example, Yale has available 
funds for boys whose last name is DeForrest; 
the University of New Mexico has a scholar- 
ship for a worthy graduate of a New Mex- 
ico high school who is selected on the basis 
of financial need, interest in engineering, 
high-school record, and participation in 
athletics. New Mexico State University 
awards a scholarship annually to an en- 
tering freshman who majors in the dairy 
field. At Eastern New Mexico University, 
certain honor students are selected to re- 
ceive scholarships; New Mexico Military In- 
stitute has a scholarship for a young man 
whose interest in military affairs will assure 
him a commission; New Mexico Highlands 
University awards a scholarship to an out- 
standing high school student who is plan- 
ning a teacher career. New Mexico Institute 
of Mines and Technology awards a full tui- 
tion scholarship to entering freshman who 
have shown superior scholastic ability in 
high school. To students who show an ac- 
tive interest and ability in drama, New Mex- 
ico Western College grants tuition scholar- 
ships; St. Michael's College has provision to 
assist students who have the intellectual 
ability to do college work but lack adequate 
finances. College of St. Joseph administers 
a scholarship based on a competitive ex- 
amination. 

In addition, the International Mineral & 
Chemical Corp. in Carlsbad offers a $600 
4-year scholarship to a resident of Eddy 
County; Jones Graphic Arts Products Co. 
of Albuquerque gives a tuition scholarship 
to a high school graduate from New Mexico 
or Arizona; the New Mexico Library Asso- 
ciation in Roswell, gives a $300 scholarship 
to a girl interested in the field of library 
work: New Mexico Motor Carrier Association 
in Albuquerque gives two competitive 
scholarships of $500 each to qualified appli- 
cants planning to attend New Mexico col- 
leges. The AFL-CIO gives six full scholar- 
ships, administered by the National Merit 
Council, three of which are limited to mem- 
bers’ children. These are only a few of the 
many and varied funds available. 

It is not necessary for the applicant to 
have a brilliant high school record. Fre- 
quently, the chief purpose of a scholarship 
fund is to assist a student who has a good, 
but not necessarily outstanding record, and 
who can be expected to profit from a col- 
lege education but is prevented for economic 
reasons from obtaining one. 

After looking over the array of opportuni- 
ties for scholarships, I suggest you investi- 
gate those for which you have a special 
qualification of special interest. AS an ex- 
ample, the education and manpower com- 
mittee of the New Mexico section of the 
American Chemical Society sponsors awards 
to the students making the three top grades 
on a chemistry examination administered by 
the New Mexico Institute of Mining and 
Technology and given by the local high 
school science teacher. Sears, Roebuck 
Foundation provides scholarships for fresh- 
men students majoring in agriculture or 
home economics, who would have had fi- 
nancial difficulty in attending college. This 
scholarship is administered by the New 
Mexico State University. 

Loans are available to those students who 
desire to become nurses but lack funds, 
Write directly to the Bergen Foundation, 
6536 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 28, Calif., 
after you have established that you meet 
the entrance requirements of the hospital 
where you want to train, The Committee 
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on Careers, National League for Nursing, 10 
Columbus Circle, New York 19, has valuable 
information for prospective nurses. The 
University of New Mexico has a College of 
Nursing and several scholarships are avail- 
able. Contact the dean, College of Nursing. 
The College of Pharmacy grants freshman 
scholarships to New Mexico high-school 
graduates who enter the pharmacy program 
at the university. For information, apply 
to the dean, College of Pharmacy, University 
of New Mexico. The National Foundation, 
800 Secorid Avenue, New York 17, offers 4- 
year college scholarships for graduating high 
school seniors entering accredited B.A. pro- 
grams in physical therapy, occupation ther- 
apy, or professional nursing. 

Perhaps the State department of educa- 
tion in Santa Fe can give you additional 
information concerning scholarships and 
loan programs designed for students plan- 
ning to become teachers. For those in- 
terested in medicine, you should contact the 
State board of health in Santa Fe or, for 
more detailed information, the Association 
of American Medical Colleges, 2530 Ridge 
Avenue, Evanston, III. In most medical 
schools, there were loan funds available in 
excess last year. However, bear in mind 
that you have to be accepted by a medical 
school before most of the loan funds and 
scholarships can be considered. 

For information relating to foreign schol- 
arships, write to Information and Counsel- 
ing Division, Institute of International 
Education, 1 East 67th Street, New York 21. 

ARMED FORCES EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 

U.S. service academies: Because the op- 
portunities afforded by each academy are as 
varied as the service they represent, inter- 
ested students should write to the following: 

Army: The Registrar, U.S. Military Acad- 
emy, West Point, N.Y. 

Air Force: Director of Admissions, U.S. 
Air Force Academy, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Navy: Chief of Naval Personnel, Navy De- 
partment, Washington 25, D.C. 

Coast Guard: The Commandant, U.S, 
Coast Guard, Washington 25, D.C. 

Merchant Marine: U.S. Merchant 
Marine Academy, Kings Point, N.Y. 

January or February is usually the deadline 
for applications for the next school year 
for most of the academies. However, the 
student who prepares himself beyond the 
high school level will be in a better position 
to compete for the entrance examinations 
for future years. In fact, many of those 
accepted for some of the academies have had 


Reserve Officers Corps. Several 
universities have established ROTC Units, 
with a program of instruction that leads to 
a commission as a second Heutenant, as 
you receive your college education. For 
more detailed information consult the col- 
lege catalog. 

INDIAN STUDENTS 

“Higher Education Aids for Indian Young 
People” is the title of a pamphlet which 
outlines all available financial aids for In- 
dian students, It can be obtained with- 
out charge from the Haskell Institute, Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, Lawrence, Kans. 

The Federal Government, through the 
Agency Office, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
administers three means of assistance. 
Grants: Each area annually grants small 
supplementary aids to those who have good 
records and who need assistance. Working 
scholarships: There are boarding schools lo- 
cated near colleges which furnish room and 
board in exchange for 14 hours of work each 
week. One is located in Albuquerque. 
Education loans are maintained for emer- 
gency cases. 

For girls who are financially unable to 
pursue nurses’ training, scholarships are 
given by the National Society of the Co- 
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lonial Dames of America. Contact your 
Bureau of Indian Affairs for complete in- 
formation. The Indian Board of Home 
Missions of Congregational Churches of 
America assists Indian students without 
regard to religious affiliation or tribe. Many 
Indian tribes assist their young people. 
The Jicarllia-Apache has a substantial 
scholarship program, as do the Navajo, and 
Mescalero-Apache ‘Tribes, Contact your 
tribal governing body. 
CHOICE OF SCHOOL 

The counsellor or principal in your high 
school is the best source of information 
about the choice of a college or university 
as well as for scholarships offered by local 
companies or individuals. He has an exten- 
siye file of college catalogs and other de- 
scriptive publications concerning the facili- 
ties of the various institutions. If some of 
the information you desire is not available 
through him, the references below list sug- 
gested sources of information for prospec- 
tive college students, their parents and their 
counsellors. Consult your local library or 
any library in some of the larger towns for 
additional information. 

CHOICE OF CAREER 

If you are undecided as to what field you 
would like to enter, the American Legion 
booklet, “Need a Lift?” mentioned above, 
has compiled a list showing career organiza- 
tions which will provide helpful information 
about job opportunities, subjects required, 
where to get training and other related 
topics. Also consult the career planning 
references below. 

A special word for those who may be 
thinking of an agriculture career. Do not 
overlook it. It is and will remain the Na- 
tion’s basic industry. Indeed, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates that about 
15,000 new jobs are created each year for 
college graduates and only 8,500 to fill 
them, Dr. R. B. Corbett, President of New 
Mexico State University, recently stated, 
“Years ago the common saying was that en- 
gineers were a dime a dozen—there is no 
future in engineering. Yet today men 
trained in engineering are the scarcest and 
most demanded in our economy today.” 
He suggests a parallel between engineering 
and agriculture. The manpower demand is 
declining in agriculture, but it is changing 
from a way of life to an exact science. The 
farmer will need to have a good working 
knowledge in many fields of sclence—chem- 
istry, pathology, ` genetics, and business 
management. Demands for agriculturally- 
trained people are needed off the farm as 
well as on, such as agriculture research, in- 
dustry, business, education, communication, 
conservation. There will continue to be 
jobs for properly trained farm youth, 

Please do not forget this is only a part of 
the vast information available and that I 
am not a professional educator. The alert 
student requiring financial assistance to at- 
tend college or vocational school, those 
choosing a career or searching for a training 
school, will explore many sources not men- 
tioned. Remember that many social and 
fraternal organizations, denominational and 
religious groups, foundations, professional 
associations, labor unions, and some of the 
larger industrial companies supply financial 
aid to worthy students. 


SCHOLARSHIP AND FELLOWSHIP REFERENCE 
MATERIALS 

“American Foundations and Their Fields,” 
seventh edition, New York, American Foun- 
dations Information Service, 1955. 

“How to Finance a College Education,” 
Craig, W. Bradford. New York, Henry Holt 
& Co., 1959; 79 pages; $1.95, paper. 

“Handbook on International Study,” a 
guide for foreign students on study in the 
United States and for U.S, students on study 
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abroad. New York, Institute of Interna- 
tional Education. 

“Lovejoy-Jones College Scholarship Guide,” 
Lovejoy, Clarence E., and Theodore S. Jones, 
New York, Simon & Schuster, 1957; $3.95, 
cloth; paper, $1.95. 

“Fellowships in the Arts and Sciences,” 
third edition, 1960-61. Washington, D. C., As- 
sociation of American Colleges, 1959; 220 
pages; $3.75. 

“Information on Science Scholarships,” 
National Science Foundation, Washington, 
D. C., U.S. Government Printing Office, 1957; 
6 pages (NSF-57-34). 

“U.S. Veterans’ Administration,” questions 
and answers on the war orphans education 
program. Washington, Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Information Service. 

“Federal Aid to Students for Higher Edu- 
cation,” U.S. Congress, House Committee on 
Education and Labor, Washington, U.S, 
Government Printing Office, 1956; 191 pages. 

“Government Programs in International 
Education,” House Committee on Govern- 
mental Operations. Washington, U.S. Goy- 
ernment Printing Office, 1959; 251 pages, 

“Financial Assistance for Students in 
Higher Education,” pamphlet, Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington 25, D.C., 1960. 

“Medical Scholarship and Loan Fund Pro- 
gram,” Council on Rural Health, American 
Medical Association, 535 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 10, Ul. 

“Social Work Fellowships and % 
ships in the United States and 3 
Council on Social Work Education, 345 East 
46th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 

“Education Grants and Awards in the 
Field of Music,” Music Educators National 
Conference, NEA Education Center, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

“Information About Business and 
Scholarships,” National Association and 
Council of Business Schools, 2400 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

“Credit for College; Student Loan Funds 
in the United States,” College Life Insurance 
pr = America. Indianapolis, The Company, 

“National Register of Scholarships and 
ce ag 5 1, scholarships and 

oans. ew York, World Trad 
Press, Inc., 1958, MAEM 


— 


REFERENCE MATERIALS LISTING COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 

“Accredited Higher Institutions,” Office of 
Education Bulletin No. 1, Washington, D.c.; 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1956: 109 
pages; 55 cents (1960 edition in preparation). 

“American College Counselor and Guide,” 
by Benjamin Fine, New York; Prentice-Hall 
Inc., 1955; 413 pages; $4.95. ; 

“American Junior Oolleges,” fourth edi- 
tion, edited by Jesse P. Bogue, Washington 
D.C.; American Council on Education, 584 
pages; 1956 (1960 edition in press). 

“American Universities and Colleges,” sev- 
enth edition, edited by Mary Irwin, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; American Council on Education, 
1956; 1,210 pages; $12 (1960 edition in press), 

“The College Blue Book,” ninth edition, 
New York; Christian E. Burckel, vonkers-on- 
Hudson, 1959; 1,168 pages; $22.50. 

“The College Handbook,” 1959-61, by 8. 
Donald Karl and Barbara L. Kiehl; College 
Entrance Examination Board, 425 West 117 
Street, New York 27, N.Y. 1959; 556 
pages; $2. 

“Education Directory, Part 3: Higher Edu- 
cation 1959-60," Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1959; 205 pages; 70 cents. 

“Junior College Directory,” 1959, by Ed- 
mund J. Gleazer, Jr, Washington, D..: 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 
1959; 52 pages; $1 (1960 edition in press). 

“Lovejoy’s College Guide,“ fifth revised edi- 
tion, by Clarence E. Lovejoy, New York; 
Simon & Schuster, Inc., 1959; 290 pages; $2.50. 
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REFERENCE MATERIALS ON METHODS OF 
SELECTING A COLLEGE 

“Choosing the Right College,” by Annette 
Turngren, New York; Harper and Bros., 1952; 
149 pages; $2.50. 

“College Bound,” by Samuel C. Brownstein’ 
Barron's Educational Series, Inc., Great Neck. 
N. T., 1957; 214 pages; $1.98. 

“College and You,” by Calvin S. Sifford, 
Bloomington, Il; McKnight & McKnight 
Publishing Co., 1952; 214 pages; $2.50. 

“How To Choose That College: A Guide 
for Students and Parents,” by Clarence 
Dunsmoor and Oliver C. Davis, Boston, Mass. 
Bellman Publishing Co., Inc, 1951; 52 pages, 
90 cents, 

“Looking Ahead To Go or Not To Go © 
College: Deciding for College," Ira M. Smith- 
les Strang Associates, 3376 Washtenaw Axe“ 
nue, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

“How To Get Into College,’ Frank E. 
Bowles. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1958- 
157 pages, $2.95. 


CAREER AND EMPLOYMENT PLANNING 
a College Education,” Bucher. 
Charles A., New York, New York Life Insur“ 
ance Co., 1958 (indicates college tuition rates 
and other college fees). 

“Lovejoy’s Vocational School Guide,“ New 
York, Simon & Schuster, 

„Guide to Correspondence Study,” Na- 
tional University Extension Associatio® 
Division of Correspondence Study. Minne- 
apes; the Association, University of Minne 
80 

“Careers in Home Economics,” Guide Lines. 
February 1959; U.S. Office of Education: 
Washington, D.C. 

“T as a Career,” pamphlet No. 12% 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 

“Cost of Attending College,” bulletin 1957 
at 9. U.S. Office of Education, Wash 

“Helping Rural Youth Choose Careers.” 
miscellaneous publication No. 771, U.S. Pe- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

"Employing College Students; a Guide 1% 
Bank Management,” American Bankers Asso“ 
ciation, Committee on Executive Develop“ 
ment. New York, American Bankers A880“ 
ciation, 1959. 

“Job Guide for Young Workers,” 1958-5? 
edition; US. Bureau of Employment Sta- 
tistics, U.S. Government Printing Ofic® 
Washington, D.C. 

“Occupational Planning and College.” 1954 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Gover?” 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 

“Federal Jobs Overseas,” pamphlet No. 2% 
January 1959, U.S. Civil Service Co 7 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing” 
ton, D.C. 

“Career Opportunities in the U.S. Foreign 
Service,” Department of State publication 
No. 6506, February 1958, U.S. Department 
State, US, Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 

“Girls’ and women's Occupations," se- 
lected references, July 1948-September 1954. 
(Vocational Division Bulletin No. 257.) US 
Office of Education, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 

“After High School—What?” 1954, leaflet 
No. 8; U.S. Women’s Bureau, U.S. Gover?" 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. | 

“Careers for Women in the Armed Forces. 
revised edition; U.S. Women’s Bureau, U5 
Sepa Printing Office, Washin 

O. 

* 

“Future Jobs for High School Girls: 
pamphlet No. 7, 1959; U.S, Women’s Bureau. 
U.S. Government Printing Office, W. 
ton, D.C. > 

“Career Opportunities in Government, 
1958, Institute of Public Affairs, the Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, 
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The Future for the Aged—Social Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


spit. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
ker, the Social Security Act is 25 
5 when old this year. Prof. Wilbur J. 
with t who has had a great deal to do 
the the administration and revision of 

act, has written an article for Ray 
for 187 F Social security goals 


wag’ is the third in a series of articles 
Da, 


appeared in over a hundred news- 
Mena throughout the country. I com- 
Tae it to the attention of the Members: 
(By For THE AGED—SOCIAL SECURITY 
Wilbur J. Cohen, professor of public 
The Welfare, University of Michigan) 
disabi financial problems of the aged, the 
ed, widows, and orphans are part of a 
of persistent poverty in the midst of 


pune United States can, if we wish, accom- 
Rei Abolition of poverty and financial 
This me before any other nation. 
been 1 Objective, like flying to the moon, has 
Bon Wh in the past. There is no rea- 
as y the United States should not make 
tira the accomplishment of both objec- 
uring the 1960's. 
During the next 10 years, our productivity 
esearon ntinue to grow due to automation, 
ucte and inventions, new processes, prod- 


services. 
Therefore, it should be possible for our 
to afford improvements in our social 
system from these increased re- 
Bon vE that every aged and disabled per- 
to liy have suficient income to enable him 
I eae health and decency. 
changes forward to a series of legislative 
decade by Congress which, by the end of the 
— in: 
ay, ease in social security benefits 
ent eing about 40 to 50 percent above pres- 
about $17 80 that average benefits will be 
LAR 5 a month for a couple; 
than the crease for widows somewhat largér 
now the Average because their incomes are 
3. pe lowest among the aged: 
thay amily insurance benefits improved so 
hen a breadwinner dies his children 
4. The dependent on charity or relief? 
social 


Ma 
Jor Share of the responsibility of financing 
led 


In — 
tem bu tom. I believe the social security 
1. P Y 1970 should: 
totally Ovide 
time 


& regular income to persons 
disabled for any 


: extended period of 
2. an aye of age or type of disability. 
80 he ina ce a disabled person’s retraining 
indepen, re his economic security and 
wüten Nd why do 1 think all these changes 
The qood be made? 
ot contin nt of the 1960's should be a period 
Por Meee economic growth. 
We must continued health of the Nation, 
is e eke sure this increasing produc- 
abled, weeny distributed to the aged, dis- 
to Men and dependent children and 
Social employed and their families, 
stitution, oity is one of the essential in- 
distributio t, assures there will be a fairer 
— ua aie and services in the 
s not a handout; it is a co- 
Plish tive program that attempts to accom- 
both economic and moral objectives, 
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Thus; it's only naturai that in the next 10 
years we should use the system for distribut- 
ing the fruits of our increased production, 

Even those who have vigorously opposed 
basic provisions of the program in the past 
will now admit it is here to stay; that it 
will be expanded and strengthened, 

As part of the distribution of our increas- 
ing production in the 1960's, I see the social 
security system taking on a big share of the 
financing of hospital and nursing services 
for the aged and disabled. 

Hospital costs have risen by 100 percent 
in the past 10 years and will probably con- 
tinue to skyrocket during the coming decade. 
The demand by the American people for 
access to the highest quality of medical 
services will continue to grow. 

By financing the increasingly heavy cost 
of such medical care for the aged and dis- 
abled through social security, the burden 
will be spread over their entire working life 
and over the entire Nation. And, they would 
have access to the medical care they need as 
a matter of right and not as charity. 

In this way also, additional funds should 
become available to raise the standards of 
nursing home care and to adequately com- 
pensate nurses and other medical personnel. 
Visiting nurse services should become avail- 
able to everyone who might need them. 
Hospital deficits should decline, 

Neither the doctors, hospitals, or patients 
will be socialized nor will the Government 
intervene into the personal doctor-patient 
relationship. Moreover, private insurance, 
thrift, and private enterprise will continue to 
expand. 


Rabbi Plaut’s “The Jews in Minnesota— 
First 75 Years” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 

Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, in St. 
Paul we are privileged to have among 
us a distinguished scholar and great 
teacher, Rabbi W. Gunther Plaut of 
Mount Zion Temple. 


He has recently brought great honor 


to both himself and St. Paul by writ- 
ing an important book, “The Jews in 
Minnesota—The First 75 Years.” 

It gives me a great deal of personal 
pleasure to submit for the RECORD & 
highly complimentary review of Rabbi 
Plaut's work which was printed in the 
March 18, 1960, issue of the Jewish News 
of Detroit, Mich. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following: 
Raper Plaur's “THE Jews IN MINNESOTA— 

Piast 75 YEARS” 

Jewish scholars in a number of American 
cities have undertaken the task of writing 
the histories of their communities. A num- 
ber of such historical compilations already 
have made their appearance. The Jewish 
Publication Society published the history of 
Philadelphia 2 years ago. The Utica, N.Y, 
story was published recently. There are 
plans afoot to publish the history of Detroit 
Jewry- 

An impressive work in this field of research 
is the new volume issued by the American 
Jewish Historical Society (3080 Broadway, 
N.Y. 27) on “The Jews in Minnesota—The 
„rst 75 Years,” by Rabbi W. Gunther Plaut. 
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In a sense, the Minnesota story is a vital 
part of the history of the United States, in 
view of the important role played in Ameri- 
can history by a number of the characters 
delineated in this volume. 

The most important American Jewish 
family history recorded in this interesting 
book is that of the descendants of Mordecai 
Manuel Noah, the eminent American who 
served as U.S. consul in Tunis and who 
dreamt of establishing a Jewish State, actu- 
ally setting up a foundation for it near Buf- 
Talo. While his dream never extended be- 
yond the stage of planning and of establish- 
ing a “foundation,” he is rightfully consid- 
ered the first American Zionist. 

Rabbi Plaut’s book provides a record of the 
early Jews in Minnesota, the first rabbis, 
their successors, the institutions they estab- 
lished, the “spiritual journeys” of Reform, 
Orthodox, and Conservative Jews, the bat- 
tles against anti-Semitism and the contri- 
butions by Minnesota Jewry toward the 
advancement of the highest American ideals 
of justice and equality. 

Women’s place in the State’s history is 
given a due accounting. : 

In an epilogue, Rabbi Plaut declares that 
“as the 1920's marched toward climax and 
calamity * * * the gap between old and 
new settler had narrowed; soon it would 
disappear altogether. * * * The leadership 
of the community was passing into new 
hands; soon a different corps of men of 
varied backgrounds would come to the fore. 
Jews had begun to plan together and build 
together for their common needs. * * * The 
old neighborhoods were thinning out. As 
they deteriorated they would be overtaken 
by the process of urban renewal and people 
would be moving farther away from the 
center of town. Jewish religious life had 
been built on solid foundations. * * * Jews 
had learned their first lessons in fighting 
against bigotry. In the years to come this 
struggle would take them into the broader 
arenas of civil rights and human relations." 

These are conclusions and analyses that 
can undoubtedly be applied to most Ameri- 
can Jewish communities. Research men in 
many of them will find Dr. Plaut's book a 
valuable guide in the preparations of his- 
tories of their respective communities. 


March 25: Greek Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, March 25 is celebrated in this 
country and throughout the world as the 
anniversary of Greek independence. 
The struggle waged by the people of 
Greece over a century ago to free them- 
selves from the oppressive rule of the 
Ottoman Empire served to inspire the 
hearts and pens of the day; their vic- 
torious struggle presaged the wave of 
liberal revolution that swept the conti- 
nent of Europe in the first half of the 
19th century. It also inspired the gen- 
ius of Lord Byron, who took the struggle 
of the Greeks as his own. 

The inspiration of that valiant people 
should not be lost on us today. The 
blessings of independence, for which 
they were willing to fight and die, are as 
real today as then. And they are as well 
worth fighting for now as then, 
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We may count this spirit of inde- 
pendence among the many invaluable 
contributions that have come to the 
world from Greece, contributions that 
span the breadth of human activity, 
contributions from its glorious past and 
from its equally illustrious present. 


Hemispheric Security—Congress Must 


Reaffirm Our Historic Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
tour by the President to Latin America 
has focused national attention on the 
rising dangers to the south, especially 
in the Caribbean. In that area the 
great island of Cuba, close to the United 
States and located on the northern At- 
lantic approach to the Panama Canal, 
have become a Soviet satellite and its 
Government an articulate instrument for 
Communist subversion in other Latin 
countries. 

The situation thus presented has been 
noted and understood in high circles in 
our Government. This is shown by 
statements of the President of the United 
States in his address on February 24, 
1960, before the Congress of Brazil at 
Rio de Janeiro. 

In that speech he emphasized the great 
issue of our time, freedom or slayery and 
warned against return to the unenlight- 
ened system of tryranny of what he 
called the age-old fatalistic concept of 
the omnipotent state and omnipotent 
fate. 

Then in an obvious appeal to all na- 
tions of this hemisphere, he stated that 
the people of the United States would 
consider it intervention in the internal 
affairs of an American state if any 
power, whether by invasion, coercion or 
subversion, succeeded in denying free- 
dom of choice to the people of any of 
our sister republics. These ringing 
words, clearly implying a reaffirmation of 
the Monroe Doctrine, evoked sympa- 
thetic notes among all free peoples. 

However favorably this appeal may 
have been interpreted, a Presidential 
statement to the Congress of another 
country is not sufficient. To be effective 
a declaration of such significance must 
be made to the Congress of the United 
States with a call for congressional ac- 
tion, and in words so clear that the entire 
world will know that our country is dedi- 
cated to the principles of constitutional 
liberty and opposed to those of the con- 
spiratorial movement known as interna- 
tional communism. In default of this 
initiative by the President, the Congress 
should not wait but should give its seri- 
ous consideration toward taking declara- 
tory action in this grave matter. 

Launched in 1917 in the territory of 
Russia by invaders from Western Europe 
and elsewhere, international communism 
has used that unfortunately dominated 
country as a base of operations for pro- 
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motion of world revolution, It also em- 
ploys the national territory of Russia as 
a testing ground for criminal, social, and 
economic experiments that this system of 
Asiatic despotism intends to impose on 
the entire world. 

The operations of this diabolical con- 
spiracy are planned many years in ad- 
vance by what might be called a general 
staff, and it is one of outstanding ability. 

Applying the time-tested lessons of 
warfare, its strategists use the combina- 
tion of hanking and conquest through 
subversion as the prime method for 
gaining power over vast areas without 
actual warfare. Its ultimate aim is 
global domination. 

To illustrate, it seeks to gain control 
of strategic routes and areas such as the 
Dardanelles, the Suez, and Panama 
Canals, the southwest Pacific, the Near 
East, northern Africa, and the Carib- 
bean. 

The increased Soviet influence over the 
Dardanelles and Suez Canal areas was 
fostered by the eviction of British forces 
from the Suez Canal Zone and establish- 
ment of regimes in Egypt and other Near 
Eastern and north African countries 
more friendly to the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion. 

In the southwest Pacific, the setting 
up on Amboina Island in Indonesia of a 
major Soviet naval intelligence base is 
suggestive of the famous maritime plan 
of the Japanese prior to World War II. 
It can be expected that these Soviet op- 
erators will be helping to alienate the 
Papuans of New Guinea from the Dutch 
toward Communist oriented Indonesia, 
The same plan of revolution will be ap- 
plied to the Maoris of Tasmania and 
New Zealand. 

These and other subversive activities 
in the southwest Pacific are obviously 
aimed at erecting a Communist con- 
trolled island barrier southeastward 
from Asia to separate the Pacific and In- 
dian oceans, and toward the ultimate 
conquest of Australia. 

In Cuba, the Communist conspiracy 
has secured a strategic beachhead con- 
venient for attacks on the United States. 
Moreover, this was accomplished under 
the leadership of a man who owes his 
freedom to the Secretary of State of the 
United States who intervened in his be- 
half under pressures from sources not 
yet explained. Its purpose is the crea- 
tion of more and more trouble through- 
out Latin America, especially in the 
Caribbean, and Central American coun- 
tries. This we recognize as part of the 
often mentioned program for obtaining 
control of the Panama Canal. 

Procurement planners tasted blood at 
Suez. They have now made the Panama 
Canal a key target for another propa- 
ganda offensive against continued U.S, 
sovereignty over the Canal Zone. 

It thus becomes imperative that the 
Congress, as the ultimate authority 
under our constitutional system in ques- 
tions of national policy, should exercise 
without further delay its legislative pow- 
ers to promote the safety of the con- 
tinental United States and, by so doing, 
of the entire Western Hemisphere. 

The situation in the Caribbean, on 
which I have addressed the House many 
times, becomes more critical every day. 
There is no time to be lost. Hence, I 
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urge, in line with the President's declar” | 
tion at Rio de Janeiro, that the Con- 
gress pass the resolutions now pen 
to extend the Monroe Doctrine and t 
reaffirm our Isthmian Canal policies. 
Again I ask; “Why wait for new blows 
to fall?” 
The indicated resolutions follow: 
HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 445 


Whereas the subversive forces known ™ 
international communism, operating secret 
and openly, directly and indirectly, thre@ 
the sovereignty and political independen” 
of all the Western Hemisphere nations; ant 

Whereas the American continents, by 
free and independent position which they 
have assumed and maintained, are not su 
ject to colonization or domination by 
power; and 1 

Whereas the intervention of internatio? 
communism, directly or indirectly, or 
ever disguised, in any American state, 
flicts with the established policy of 
American Republics for the protection of tb 
sovereignty of the peoples of such states and 
the political independence of their govern 
ments; and 

Whereas such a situation extended to any 
portions of the Western Hemisphere 
dangerous to the peace and safety of W. 
whole of it, including the United States“ 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatit® 
(the Senate concurring), (1) That any such 
subyersive domination or threat of it 
lates the principles of the Monroe 
and of collective security as set forth 4 
the acts and resolutions heretofore adop 
by the American Republics; and 

(2) That in any such situation any foai 
or more of the high contracting parties |) 

indi” 


con- 
the 


the Inter-American Treaty of Reci 
Assistance may, in the exercise of 
vidual or collective self-defense, and in 30, 
cordance with the declarations and prine! 
above stated, take steps to forestall or cm 
bat intervention, domination, control, and 
colonization in whatever form, by the su” 
versive forces known as international 
munism and its agencies in the Western 
Hemisphere. 


House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 450 


Whereas the United States, under — 
Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty of 1903 wi) 
Panama, acquired complete and exclus! 
sovereignty over the Canal Zone in 
petuity for construction of the Panam? 
Canal and its pérpetual maintenance, opers 
tion, sanitation, and protection; and c 

Whereas all jurisdiction of the Repub! 
of Panama over the Canal Zone ceased ™ 
exchange of ratifications of the 1903. tree 
on February 26, 1904; and tes 

Whereas since that time the United State“ 
has continuously exercised exclusive 5 
ereignty and control over the Canal Zone 
Panama Canal; and 

Whereas where responsibility is impose 
there must be given for its effectuation 2555 | 
quate authority; and with respect to t 
Panama Canal the treaty of 1903 so P” 
vided; and 9 

Whereas the United States has fully u, 
effectively discharged all its treaty e | 
tions with respect to the Panama Canal 
the oniy legitimate interest that panini 
can have in the sovereignty of the CaP. 
Zone is one of reversionary character 
can never become operative unless the Unite. 
States should abandon the canal enterprise 
and 

Whereas the policy of the United State, 
since President Hayes’ message to the Con 
gress on March 8, 1880, has been for an inter, 
Oceanic canal “under American con 
that is to say, under the control of b 
United States; and 

Whereas the grant by Panama to the 
United States of exclusive sovereignty ove 
the Canal Zone for the aforesaid purpos* 
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8 absolute, indispensable condition 
the ent to the great task undertaken by 

United States in the construction and 
tual maintenance, operation, sanità- 
and protection of the Panama Canal, 
the benefit of the entire world: Now, 

ore, be it 

(the lved by the House of Representatives 
Unite Senate concurring), (1) That the 
stitu d States, under treaty provisions, con- 

tionally acquired, and holds, in per- 
Over ty, exclusive sovereignty and control 

the Canal Zone for the construction of 
tenen g Canal and its perpetual main- 
A are, sanitation, and protec- 


Uon, 
for 


Ree) That there can be no just claim by the 
285 lic of Panama for the exercise of any 
Canai Saty of whatever character over the 
charges ne = fone as the United States dis- 
utiles and obligations with re- 

om to the canal; and ii 
fag ) That the formal display of any official 
the oon the Canal Zone other than that of 
hited States is violative of law, treaty, 
Policy tional usage, and the historic canal 
by Ler the United States as fully upheld 
highest courts and administrative 
+ and would lead to confusion and 
— in the administration of the Panama 

enterprise, 
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there is now being strongly urged 
certain quarters of the world the surren- 
burse, the United States, without reim- 
United wt of the Panama Canal, to the 
tionar Nations or to some other interna- 
Opera: organization for the ownership and 

ween of the canal; and 

or er the United States, at the expense 

vers and under, and fully relying 


or Beg 8 and defense; and 

e United States, following the 
kananuctlon ot the canal, has since . 
cong, Operated, and protected it in strict 
. 
, as thus made it free, with- 

ping striction or qualification, for the ship- 
ot W the entire world; and, in consequence 
Canay ioh, with respect to the canal and the 
Zone, every just and equitable con- 
favors the continuance of the 
aud auth tes in the exercise of all the rights 
discharge of WeI 8 provided, and in the 
ss 7 

Now, therefore, 5 by treaty imposed: 
(t ved by the House of Representatives 
he Senate concurring), That (1) it is the 
the Uninet Judgment of the Congress that 
surrena ea States should not, in any wise, 
thority a to any other government or au- 
the ts jurisdiction over, and control of, 
— Zone, sa its ownership, control, 
Prote ' tenance, operation, and 
‘ere: of the Panama Canal, in accord- 

(a) tt Siisting treaty provisions; and 
the v to the best interests—not only 
nited States, but, as well, of all 

and peoples—that all the powers, 
United Statherly, and obligations of the 
in tates in the premises be continued 
de with existing treaty provisions. 


— 
First Things First 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


IN OF INDIANA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. RO 
it is p QUSH. Mr. Speaker, once again 
Ís floodtime in the Midwest, and those 
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of us who live in the Wabash Valley are 
keeping our fingers crossed for fear that 
the uncontrolled Wabash will sweep 
away our topsoil, destroy our homes, and 
endanger our lives. Our real hope lies 
in the construction of projects which are 
approved and only need the appropria- 
tion of funds to cause flood control to 
become a reality for us. 

I am enclosing an editorial which ap- 
peared in the March 27 issue of the 
Kokomo Tribune which very realistically 
refiects the attitude of the people of my 
district as well as my own on the prob- 
lem of flood control and its place in our 
Federal program: 

WABASH FLOOD PROBLEM 

If cities in the Wabash River Valley, such 
as Peru and Logansport escape a flood this 
spring they will be fortunate. There is al- 
ways the danger that heavy rains may come 
after the long seemingly endiess period of 
snows. 

In the hope of obtaining further support 
for flood control, Peru citizens are going to 
Washington on April 16 to appeal to a House 
Public Works subcommittee for funds to 
start construction of dams on the Missis- 
sinewa and Salamonie Rivers. 

Funds have been approved for the plan- 
ning of three reservoirs. President Eisen- 
hower asked $125,000 for planning a reservoir 
at Huntington, $156,000 to plan the Missis- 
sinewa reservoir and $56,000 for the Salamo- 
nie project. 

It probably is difficult for areas like Miami, 
Cass, and Huntington Counties to under- 
stand why Federal money can be sent over- 
seas on certain projects but not allocated 
here at home. Why could not some of the 
lesser needed foreign aid projects be elimi- 
nated and the money diverted to pressing 
needs of American communities like the 
Wabash Valley? 

If it is true that large sums are wasted 
on some foreign aid projects, Americans can- 
not be blamed for wondering why the money 
wasn't used for some such thing as flood 
control here in the United States. This is 
true especially if heavy flooding is going to 
recur each year in the Wabash Valley. 

In the meantime, the local communities 
that face the possibility of floods could take 
steps of their own by strengthening dikes 
along the danger areas. 


John J. Fitzgerald 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
that Iam a better man for having known 
the late John J. Fitzgerald, a most char- 
acterful and rugged American, who had 
so much to do with the building of my 
home city of Paterson, N.J. When Mr. 
Fitzgerald was called away 3 weeks ago 
the Paterson Evening News paid him 
the following editorial tribute: 

JOHN J. FITZGERALD 

When any history of Paterson for the past 
50 years is written, an imposing place must 
be reserved for John J. Fitzgerald, long-time 
secretary of the chamber of commerce, who 
has passed away at the age of 86. 

John Fitzgerald was a dynamic figure who 
knew no obstacles when he charted a course 
of civic action, He was secretary of the 
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chamber when it was something less than 
popular and was subject to taunts by labor 
and Mr. Fitzgerald, by dint of his person- 
ality, rallied community strength behind it. 

Keen of imagination and progressive con- 
cept, John Fitzgerald was a leader in the 
movements which helped bring Wright Aero- 
nautical Co, to Paterson from New Bruns- 
wick; in the awakening of a civic conscious- 
ness to make possible erection of Alexander 
Hamilton Hotel and the Clark Street garage 
of the same name. 

As an instance of his indomitable will, 
John Fitzgerald converted an anniversary of 
the electric industry into a colorful pageant 
of light and he had the entire city jumping 
with a gigantic parade, with colorful floats, 
and thousands participating, although there 
seemed to be no particular local identifica- 
tion with the project. ; 

In addition to his intense pride which 
transcended his association with the cham- 
ber of commerce, Mr. Fitzgerald was a ver- 
itable fountain of information about Pater- 
son and it was to him folks turned for en- 
cyclopedic intelligence about the city which 
gave him birth. He knew every nook and 
cranny and he knew its people, current and 
of the past. 

In recent years, Mr. Fitzgerald had lived 
in retirement, but he continued to retain his 
lively interest in people and events, if only 
for his own keen self-enlightenment, 

He was in every sense of the word a good 
citizen who was not content to let the tide 
flow without influencing its currents and 
its course. Thus he has left a fine impress 
on the community which even today affects 
our historical progress, 


Trading Jobs for Low Wage Goods 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, it 
was with particular interest yesterday 
that I learned that the Japanese Ambas- 
sador has lodged a formal protest with 
our State and Commerce Departments in 
opposition to the petition that has been 
filed by the National Cotton Council 
with the Tariff Commission seeking re- 
lief from the serious condition that has 
been brought about in our textile eco- 
nomy by reason of textile imports. 

Japan is one of the principal exporters 
of textile goods to the United States, 
and I regret to learn that the Japanese 
Government is formally pressing for a 
greater share of the American textile 
market at a time when American mills 
are experiencing severe economic diffi- 
culty. 

It is also with a sense of regret that I 
note that our State Department has 
joined with the Japanese in opposing 
the National Cotton Council's petition 
with the Tariff Commission for relief. 
In that connection the Southern Gar- 
ment Manufacturers Association of 
Nashville, Tenn., has prepared a report 
entitled “Trading Jobs for Low Wage 
Goods.” The report brings into sharp 
focus what is taking place in our textile 
economy through the unrealistic attitude 
of the State Department with respect to 
textile imports. 
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I believe my colleagues in the House 
will find the report to be of great inter- 
est, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be inserted in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

Traning Joss FOR Low-Wace GOODS 

Asserting its support of the reciprocal 
trade policy as interpreted by its author, 
the late Cordell Hull, the Southern Garment 
Manufacturers Association today pointed out 
that American workers have not much time 
left to decide if they want to sacrifice their 
high level of purchasing power through high 
wages and steady employment in order to 
save a few pennies here and there in buying 
foreign country law-wage-made goods. The 
associa 


tion today released the results of a. 


study just completed showing the effect of 
1959 imports from Japan and Hong Kong 
of blouses, shirts, trousers, brassieres, pa- 
jamas, gloves and other similar wearing ap- 
parel which, the association stated, proved 
the contentions it has consistently made 
that a depression is in the making when the 
Government goes beyond the intent of the 
reciprocal trade program and permits the 
markets of a long 
taken over by foreign country low-wage 

wie other words, Mr. and Mrs, American 
Workers, you are ‘saving at the spigot and 
wasting at the bunghole’ every time you buy 
a foreign country low-wage-made article in- 
stead of one made in a U.S. plant.” 

In its detailed summary, the association 
shows that in 1959, based on reports made 
to the State Department by the Ambassador 
to Japan and the Consul General in Hong 
Kong, and reports of the Bureau of the 
Census, imports of these items amounted to 
approximately 11 million dozen, Or, more 
than 128 million separate garments. 

With the aid of skilled engineers deter- 

the man-hours and man-days in- 
volved in the production of this enormous 
quantity of garments, these figures show 
that more than 24,000 employees would haye 
been paid in excess of $50 million to spend 
in the thousands of communities where they 
work, if these garments had been made in 
the United States, that the livelihood of 
some 73,000 people in the United States was 
affected by these imports. 

Even of more alarming proportions, on 
the basis of an average of 250 employees 
per plant, the study shows that 97 plants 
in the United States would have been re- 
quired to manufacture these garments. 
“This many plants would represent the en- 
tire production of this industry in the State 
of Tennessee, or the State of Georgia, the 
State of North Carolina, or the State of 
Texas. That many plants would represent 
the approximate production of this indus- 
try, in many cases, of two or more States,” 
the association's statement related. 

It was pointed out that in some congres- 
sional districts, this industry predominates 
in the way of employment. Thus, Members 
of Congress are confronted with the realiza- 
tion that an entire industry, sometimes the 
largest employers they have in their dis- 
tricts, are being brought closer and closer 
to short-time operations and layoffs, with all 
the economic consequences that must fall 
on the communities which have enjoyed the 
benefits of having this industry, and, in 
numerous instances where the community 
has no other means of absorbing the dis- 
placed workers, it was further said. 

The association feels that it is the policy 
of the present administration and the reluc- 
tance of the Congress to face up to this 
problem that Is building an economic col- 
lapse, which could easily break any day, 
with consequent wholesale industry stagna- 
tion in one of the largest and most vital in- 
dustries in the United States, with part-time 
and full-time unemployment for thousands 


line of industries to be- 
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of employees, and the crippling of hundreds 
of towns, particularly small communities. 

“This industry and its association do not 
advocate unreasonably high tariffs or a 
policy of shutting out all competitive im- 
ports. On the contrary, this industry be- 
lieves in, and supports, the reciprocal trade 
policy championed by the late Cordell Hull 
as being a healthy program for the economy 
of the United States and all nations partici- 
pating therein, but that belief and advocacy 
is based on the true intent of the reciprocal 
trade program as enunciated by the late 
Mr. Hull, a policy that did not contemplate 
total submission of our markets to the de- 
mands of foreign country low-wage manu- 
facturers, and consequent demoralization of 
hundreds of American communities, unem- 
ployment of thousands of workers, destroyed 
purchasing power, forcing American manu- 
facturers to transfer their plants and capital 
to these foreign low-wage countries or quit 
business entirely," the association empha- 
sized. 

SUMMARY 


Total imports from Japan and Hong Kong, 
January—December 1959 (blouses, shirts, 
trousers, brassieres, gloves, etc.) 

For the period January-December 1959, 
Japanese and Hong Kong imports of the 
above items amounted to 10,704,652 dozen 
or 128,455,824 units. 

Total direct labor man-hours to produce 
the above quantity of apparel items are 
37,451,629, which represent 4,681,454 man- 
days. On the basis of 50 weeks of produc- 
tion, it would require 18,726 direct labor 
employees to produce the above quantity. 
On the basis of $1 per hour labor, the pay- 
roll would be $37,451,629. 

Five thousand six hundred and eighteen 
indirect labor employees would be required 
at a payroll of $11,236,000, or a total payroll 
of $48,687,629. 

The above quantity of apparel items is 
the equivalent of a $285,586,984 a year 
wholesale volume; 18,726 direct labor em- 
ployees and 5,618 indirect labor employees, 
or & total of 24,344 employees; and, on the 
basis of an average of 2 dependents per em- 
ployee, accounts for a total of 73,032 people's 
livelihood being affected, for a period of 
50 weeks. 

The importation of the above quantity 
of the various apparel items listed repre- 
sents the production of 97 plants in the 
United States, with an average of 250 em- 
ployees per plant. 

The above figures include direct and in- 
direct manufacturing labor, salesmen, ship- 
ping, warehousing, etc. 


The Late Russell V. Mack 
SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
sudden and untimely death of our dis- 
tinguished colleague RUSSELL Mack, of 
the State of Washington, has shocked 
and saddened me. Thus it is with a 
profound feeling of sorrow that I utter 
these few words in praise of a fine Con- 
gressman and an outstanding citizen. 

Russet, Mack and I were associated 
as members of the Committee on Public 
Works since he first entered the Congress 
in 1947. Over the years I grew to know 
him and to learn by daily contact with 
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him in committee work and on the Housé 
floor his ability as a legislator, but more 
important, his fine qualities as a person 
and a man. 

He was one of the outstanding mem- 
bers of the Public Works Committee of 
which I now have the honor to be chair- 
man. RusseLL Mack had the keen mind 
of a trained newspaperman. He had & 
firm grasp of the many and varied prob- 
lems that were presented to the commit- 
tee, and his contribution to the legisla- 


tion that was reported out of the com- 


mittee was an invaluable one. 

RUSSELL Mack was a warm human 
being with a faculty for adding to the 
enjoyment of the life of all those who 
had the privilege of coming in contact 
with him. He will be missed. 

Thus it is with a decp sense of personal 
grief that I pay tribute today to my late 
colleague, for whom I held the highest 
respect, and express my heartfelt sym- 
pathy to his family in their great loss. 


Slovak Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been asked to insert the following 
speech in commemoration of the 21st 
anniversary of Slovak independence, 
which was celebrated on March 14 and 
throughout this month. The speech 
was written by Joseph G. Prusa, presi- 
dent of the Slovak Newspapermen’s 
Association of America: 

THE TRUE MEANING AND SIGNIFICANCE OF 
SLOVAK INDEPENDENCE Day—SLovaKt4 
Never Hap A CHANCE—SHE PLEADS Writ 
AMERICA AND HER ALLIES FOR FREEDOM AN? 
JUSTICE 

(By Joseph G. Prusa) 

While observing this 20th anniversary of 
the Slovak Republic, we as Americans of 
Slovak origin or descent owe it to our 
brethren in Slovakia to see to it that they 
get the freedom and justice to which they 
are entitled to. 

Slovakia, unfortunately, never had & 
chance although its first attempt for 
freedom and independence was formulated 
on American soil with the aid of our Ameri- 
can Slovak organizations. 

In order to fully understand the desire 
and aspirations of the Slovak people, let us 
review briefiy their historical past. 

The Slovak nation is not new among the 
civilized nations of the world, because his- 
tory proves that it was a powerful entity 
during the Great Moravian Kingdom in the 
ninth century with its democratic form 
government and diplomatic representatives 
in Rome, Constantinople, and other capita!’ 
of the world. 

Slovaks, after settling in the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada some 4 
years ago, formed their own societies, par“ 
ishes, organizations, newspapers, schools 
etc., independently of Czechs. 

Slovak educators like Jan Kollar and Pavel 
Safarik were noted Pan-Slavists, who wers 
looked upon with admiration by all the 
leaders of other Slavonic nations, including 
the great Russia, where many Slovaks found 
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their home and achieved positions of great 
importance before World War I. 

During World War I, when President 
Woodrow Wilson proclaimed freedom to all 
the oppressed nations, Slovakia was included 
&mong those nations on an equal basis with 
Bohemia, now known as Czechia. Robert 
Lansing, U.S. Secretary of State, in his an- 
Nounceiment on September 3, 1918, recog- 
nized the two nations, Czechs and Slovaks. 

Since it is an admitted fact even by Presi- 
dent Thomas G. Massaryk, that it was Gen. 
Milan R. Stefdnik, a noted scientist, who 
opened the door to him and Dr. Eduard 
Benes to world diplomats for the recognition 
Of their aspirations for the freedom of the 
Czech and Slovak nations: and since Gen- 
eral Steränlk was a Slovak, no one can dis- 
Pute the fact that all Allied leaders during 
World War I took it for granted that the 
aspirations of the Slovak nation for inde- 
Pendence will be fully realized. 

Unfortunately, <ruarantees for the full 
freedom of the Sidé¥ak nation as formulated 
in the Pittsburgh Pact were not fulfilled. 
On June 20, 1920, when the Treaty of Tri- 
anon was signed between Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary, Slovakia became a partner 
With Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia in a fed- 
erated union, supposedly patterned accord- 
ing to our American democratic system 
Which, however, never became a reality. 
Slovaks still had a chance to break away 
from the Czechs in 1920 and without Slo- 
Vakia, there could not be a Czechoslovakia. 

The 20 years of Czechoslovakia were the 
Years of justified demands on the part of 
Slovaks for their full autonomy which, un- 
fortunately, was not granted by the Prague 
f0vernment. Hitler took advantage of this 
Weak link and used it as a weapon against 
Prague for its destruction. 

The Pittsburgh Pact was ignored and 

tler's demands became dangerous to 
Czechoslovakia. After Lord Runciman’s 
Negotiations failed, the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment on September 8, 1938, decided on a 
new and definite proposal for the settlement 
ot the Sudeten problem and it granted far 
araning concessions in direction of auton- 

y. 

Slovakia realized that it was surrounded 

enemies, and was naturally looking for its 
Salvation. And again when on September 
21, 1938, British and French ministers at 
2:15 am. demanded that President Benes 
Capitulate to German demands, the situation 
Of Slovakia became even more dangerous. 

r These were the desperate days of struggle 
‘Or survival. Our late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt intervened and on September 26, 
» Sent a message to Berlin, Prague, Lon- 
Paris, Warsaw and Budapest, urging 
Peaceful settlement. Instead of a peaceful 
teply, Hitler in his speech at Sportpalast de- 
ced Czechoslovakia as a lie“, created 

by the “liar” Benes. 

On September 29-30, 1938 Hungary and 
Poland demanded certain portions of Slo- 
Vakia, Mussolini and Count Ciano entered 
the picture. England and France informed 

choslovakla that she can expect no 
8 ce if she rejects the Munich de- 
ns. 

On September 30, 1938, Czechoslovakia 
derepted the Munich declarations and Presi- 

mt Benes resigned. A day later Ger- 
anys first soldiers crossed Czechoslovakla's 

Ontiers, 

S On October 6, 1938, Monsignor Tiso was 
or Pointed minister for the administration 
Slovakia in the Prague cabinet. A day 
the Czecho-Slovak government ac- 
cepted resolutions. passed at Zilina for 
Utonomy, or the granting of the Pittsburgh 
19 signed in Pittsburgh, Pa., on May 30, 

18, with or Tiso as prime min- 
+ (On October 18, 1938, Monsignor Tiso 
m Munich.) Two days later the Com- 
Slorurt Party was suspended in Czecho- 
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This series of events continued step by 
step until November 19, 1938, when the 
Czecho-Slovak Parliament passed measures 
bestowing autonomy on Slovakia. Judge 
Emil Hacha was elected president of Czecho- 
Slovakia. 

On March 9, 1939, the Czecho-Slovak Prime 
Minister Beran dismissed Monsignor Tiso, 
Slovakla's premier and all other ministers 
except two. Two days later new Slovakla's 
cabinet with Karol Sidor as premier was ap- 
pointed. On March 13, 1939, Monsignor Tiso 
was requested to attend a conference in 
Berlin. Germany placed its demands and 
asserted that it will recognize Slovakia’s 
independence, 

Monsignor Tiso returned to Bratislava and 
placed the matter before the duly elected 
Parliament, which voted unanimously for 
Slovakia’s independence and thus the 
Slovak Republic was born 20 years ago. It 
Was recognized by 27 sovereign states, in- 
cluding Great Britain, France, Soviet Russia 
and the Vatican far before the outbreak of 
World War II. 

When World War II broke out with Hit- 
ler's attack on Poland, we Americans began 
to give material aid to the stricken Allies. 

After World War II, Beneš returned to 
Czecho-Slovakia, He had implicit trust in 
Soviet Russia and in a way, ran out on us 
Americans and our Allies after obtaining the 
necessary lend-lease and went to Stalin, to 
whom he swore loyalty. 

In a statement to the Presidium of the 
Czecho-Slovak National Council, Prague, 
October 9, 1945, President Benes stated: 

“There are some individuals who asserted 
that we are in the hands of the Soviets, but 
the governments look upon us in a different 
way. We are the allies of the Soviet Union 
and we shall remain faithful to the Soviets. 
We are friends of the West and shall remain 
friends. In the form of our alliance with 
the Soviet Union we proceed and shall pro- 
ceed in our own way * * *” 

On January 9, 1947, Jan Masaryk, Foreign 
Minister of Czecho-Slovakia, before the 
Chamber of Commerce of New York State 
in New York City laughed at the Iron Cur- 
tain stating: “* * * We hear a great deal 
about the Iron Curtain. I assure you there 
is no Iron Curtain.” 

Benes and Jan Masaryk trusted the Reds, 
who took over Czechoslovakia in February 
of 1948. And before taking it over, on April 
18, 1947, Msgr. Tiso, president of Independent 
Slovakia, went to the gallows in Bratislava 
Just to please Stalin. 

Msgr. Tiso never had a chance—and neither 

did Slovakia and the Slovaks. 
During World War II I had the honor to 
receive numerous communications from 
many leading Americans, I treasure the one 
from Senator Arthur Capper, of Kansas, who 
wrote: “Every nationality, no matter how 
small, has an inherent right to its own na- 
tionhood. If that principle is not carried 
out after this war, then the conflict has been 
in yain.” 

And, sorry to say, that this principle has 
not been fulfilled so far as the Slovak nation 
is concerned. 

It was the second time that the people of 
Slovakia were disappointed. 

The first time, when World War I was 
waged for the freedom of the oppressed, 
according to the principles of President 
Wilson’s 14 points. Justice for Slovakia was 
not meted out and such eminent Americans 
like the late Col. Stephen Bonsal, personal 
interpreter to President Wilson during his 
administration and at the Peace Conference, 
author of the “Unfinished Business,” Pulitzer 
prize winner and “Suitors and Suppliants,” 
stated this after World War H: 

“Today, the lovers of truth and justice 
are promised another chance through the 
United Nations. The failure to do justice to 
the Slovaks at the Peace Conference, after 
World War I, was the piece of unfinished 
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business, which I most regretted: I hope to 
see it redressed.“ : 

Colonel Bonsal is the father of the present 
U.S. Ambassador to turbulent Cuba, Hon. 
Phillip W. Bonsal, 

Now that Slovakia is in the clutches of 
Soviet Russia, which is exploiting its na- 
tural resources by creating there an atomic 
arsenal as a potential enemy of the Western 
democracies, we plead the case of its en- 
slaved people before the free world. We do so 
especially for the reason that there is a 
relative in almost every American Slovak 
home who lives in Slovakia. The oppressed 
people of Slovakia are seeking our moral and 
material ald and especially freedom and 
justice. 

This, therefore, is the true meaning and 
significance of the observance of the 20th 
anniversary of the Slovak Republic, whose 
creation came about on March 14, 1939, 
when, unfortunately, the great nations left 
Slovakia to the mercy of Hitler. 

Under such desperate conditions, when 
Poland on one side demanded a slice of Slo- 
vakia’s territory, and Hungary's army on the 
other side, even before Monsignor Tiso was 
summoned to Berlin, already waited on the 
border of Slovakia to march in and take over 
the other large portion, which it later did, 
especially such important historic cities like 
Kosice and Komárno, Slovakia acted like a 
good mother to save its homeland from being 
partitioned among its enemies. 

Under such incomprehensible circum- 
stances, Slovakia proclaimed its independ- 
ence on March 14, 1939, by the duly elected 
Parliament, whose validity was ratified in 
Prague on November 19, 1938. 

From March 14, 1939, and on, Slovakia, 
which accepted Christianity in 863 A D., or 
50 years before the Czechs; 150 years before 
the Poles; and 200 years before the Hun- 
garians, had its first Christian church in 
Nitra consecrated in 833 A.D., was recognized 
as a government both de jure and de facto by 
Great Britain, France, Soviet Russia, Vatican, 
and 23 other countries. 

Slovakia, with its almost 4 million in- 
habitants, Is larger than Albania, Costa Rica, 
Dominican Republic, Estonia, Honduras, Ire- 
land, Iceland, Israel, Luxembourg, Norway, 
Panama, Salvador, Transjordan, and New 
Zealand. She has nearly as many inhab- 
itants as Bolivia, Denmark, Finland, Guate- 
mala, Iraq, Venezuela, Yemen, and Switzer- 
land. 

Slovakia’s area of 49,000 kilometers makes 
it larger than Albania, Belgium, Estonia, 
Haiti, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Switzer- 
land, Salvador, and Israel, 

On the basis of these facts and human 
justice, inspired by the declaration of Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson, who said in 1918 
when the freedom for Slovakia was being 
guaranteed that “The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is a practical document for the use 
of practical men. It ts not a thesis for 
philosophers, but a whip for the tyrants; it 
is not a theory of government, but a program 
of action.” — 

Fortified by this statement we feel that we 
should take action and thereby declare that 
one of the world’s greatest masterpieces, the 
United States Declaration of Independence, 
inspired the freedom loving Slovaks to de- 
clare and to establish independent Slovakia, 
for we believe with Abraham Lincoln that 
“no man is good enough to govern another 
man without that other’s consent.” 

And the people of Slovakia never gave their 
consent to Soviet Russia or the Communist 
Prague to govern them. They demand, as it 
was already presented to the U.S. Congress 
by the Honorable MELVIN PRICE, that Slo- 
vakia be granted a right to a free election 
under the supervision of the United Nations. 

I conclude with the statement by that 
great American, the late U.S. Senator Robert 
A. Taft, whose father, the illustrious Presi- 
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dent William H. Taft signed a bill to give 
Slovaks and other ethnic groups in the 
United States in 1910 census an opportunity 
to register their mother tongue and thus the 
forgotten ethnic groups were recognized. 

Senator Taft stated emphatically: “I agree 
entirely with your position and believe that 
the Slovaks should be permitted to set up an 
independent nation.” 

In this spirit and in all fairness and jus- 
tice, in accordance with our American demo- 
cratic traditions, we are observing the 20th 
anniversary of the Declaration of the Slovak 
Republic, pleading with the freedom loving 
people of America and the free world to give 
Slovakia its deserved chance—its precious 
freedom and independence, 


Threat of Transfer of Postal Installations 
and Custodial Employees to General 
Services Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, the president 
of the National Association of Post Of- 
fice Custodial Employees, Mr. Alfred De 
Matteo, has addressed an appeal to Mem- 
bers of Congress regarding the pending 
threat of transfer of postal installations 
and custodial employees to General Serv- 
ices Administration. 

Because of the urgency of the matter, 
I am including in the Appendix of this 
Recorp, Mr. De Matteo’s appeal letter: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Post Orrice CUSTODIAL EMPLOYEES, 
March 22, 1960. 
Hon, PAUL A. FINO, 
Congressman 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran ConcressMAN: The National Associ- 
ation of Post Office Custodial Employees, its 
officers and its membership are again faced 
with the threat of additional transfer of 
postal installation, and its custodial em- 
ployees, to General Services Administration. 

Due to reorganization plan 18, of 1950, 
which then effected the transfer of approxi- 
mately 218 post office buildings to General 
Services Administration. Now, 10 years 
later, it again threatens to swallow up an 
additional 250 post office buildings. 

In 1950, under the effected transfer, many 
of our post office custodial employees were 
either downgraded or forced to retire— 
where and when, will it end. 

We feel that our Government will not 
sanction undue hardship to its faithful 
career employees especially our custodial 
employees who are in majority veterans of 
World Wars I, IT and Korean war, and many 
with more than 20 years of faithful postal 
service, to be denied at the stage of the 
game—full retirement benefits; loss of 
seniority rights; loss of take home pay 
(due to General Services Administration 
wage hour board scale of pay); and possible 
job abolishment with the ever prominent 
issue of possible contracting of janitoring; 
elevator; and guard force to private con- 
tractors, 

It could end right now, if the Congress 
would enact legislation to stay fast, all post 
office custodial employees, and postal build- 
pg and permit the Post Office Department 

maintain its own buildings exclusively. 
Sincerely, 
Au DEMATTEO, 
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White House Conference on Children 
and Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth, presently in convention here in 
the Capital City, is in my opinion some- 
thing of a misnomer, if I read the news- 
paper accounts correctly. In the first 
instance reference to the White House 
has only served to arouse Messrs. Meaney 
and Carey of the CIO and their ilk to 
launch a series of diatribes at the admin- 
istration and by indirection to accuse 
the occupant of the White House of gross 
dereliction in his duty. In the second 
jnstance, the presumably basic concern 
for children and youth is almost lost in 
the raucous clamor for such things as 
expanded public housing, urban renewal, 
Federal aid to education, to name a few, 
which are related to juvenile welfare only 
in the abstract. 

The bleeding heart volunteers and the 
hard-boiled professionals who sit up 
nights trying to drum up new apologies 
for wayward juveniles are met here to 
talk interminably all around the subject 
and with a careful avoidance of truly 
corrective measures which can only be 
effectively applied in the home and by 
the youngster’s parental mentors. 

This business of thinking up excuses 
for delinquent youth was met head on 
yesterday by the Reverend Daniel Eagan, 
a Catholic priest from New York, 
Father Eagan lead off with the observa- 
tion that teenagers are being encouraged 
to say, “It’s not my fault” and then made 
the further comment that, “The young 
people are excusing themselves because 
we are excusing them too easily.” 

A representative of the National 
Probation and Parole Association chal- 
lenged Father Eagan with this specious 
argument: i 

Few of these kids decided where they were 
to be born, where they would be brought up, 
what churches they would be brought up in. 


To this Reverend Eagan replied: 

You are suggesting that a 16-year-old boy 
who knifes someone is not responsible be- 
cause he has a drunken father. This phi- 
losophy of excuse is * * encouraging youth 
to say, “It’s not my fault.” 


And then Father Eagan went on to 
comment: 

I favor every type of treatment, but boys 
and girls have free will to do right and wrong. 
They are responsible for their actions. 


This leads me to observe—as a former 
sheriff who has had some acquaintance 
with delinquent juveniles—that our pri- 
mary concern should be directed toward 
delinquent parents and that there is no 
substitute for parental failure to set the 
proper example and take corrective 
measures, And in that observation I am 
referring only to those homes which are 
neither broken by divorce nor menaced 
by adult derelection, but from which 
come so many young people who end up 
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on the wrong side of the law. And as 
corollary to that observation I think it is 
high time that we abandon this silly 
business of refusing to identify by name 
and family these teenagers who are de- 
tected in crime, thereby condoning the 
crime and encouraging its reputation. 


Logic and Liberals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, some people consider themselves lib- 
eral intellectuals, but they give their 
support in public affairs to programs 
which have an emotional appeal rather 
than logical justification. They identify 
themselves with popular pressure groups 
rather than to think independently as 
intellectuals presumably would. They 
display the same kind of intolerance and 
arrogance as the most illiberal members 
of our society in holding rigidly to 
theories and judgments of a generation 
or more ago. 

Recently an editorial appeared in the 
Mesa Tribune, Mesa, Ariz., on this sub- 
ject which I think deserves careful con- 
sideration, and I am bringing it to the 
attention of the House: 

LOGIC AND LIBERALS 

Not all liberals are intellectual, nor are all 
intellectuals properly defined as liberals. 
Yet generally the most articulate and aggres- 
sive liberals place themselves—and are 
placed by others—in this category. 

It is something of a curiosity, therefore, 
that when looking about for public figures to 
embrace and to champion, they are not con · 
tent to give their allegiance to those wh? 
qualify as intellectuals pure and simply- 
They want something else. 

The quality they seek they usually call 
“heart.” If they do not believe a man’s mind 
is balanced by a warm heart, they are thor- 
oughly distrustful. Anyone they consider to 
be coldly analytical they almost automati- 
cally assume to be coolly calculating and self- 


No sensible human being can possibly 
quarrel with this insistence upon genuine 
warmth of spirit. Man at his best obviously 
is both a feeling and a thinking machine. 

Nevertheless, many liberal intellectuals 
seem unwilling to search much below the 
surface for evidence of this balance. They 
want the heart worn on the sleeve if they 
are to give their support. 

The political or other public figure they 
are most likely to espouse is the one who can 
shout their causes in emotion-charged tones. 
who will loudly declare war on the illiberal 
enemy and promise his defeat momentarily.» 
To this they will respond with cheers. 

In the cold light of the reason which they 
believe they more than most men, 
these liberal intellectuals may understand 
that their causes will not ordinarily be won 
so decisively—if at all. They may also ap- 
preciate that the issues which cut so deeP 
with them may not in fact be so clearly 
defined as they, at fever emotional pitcD, 
like to believe. 

Yet if a public figure, an intellectual. 
stands before them and calmly and detach- 
edly lays out these real prospects, they 
are not won. His rationality may in truth 
be balanced by well-governed emotional con- 
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dern. But if they do not see it quickly, if 
they do not hear this in a supercharged voice 
ter exhorts and declaims, they distrust 


Looking on from a distance, one would 


Imegine this was the very kind of well- 
balanced, well-governed individual they 
Would most cherish as at once eminently 
Practical and still encouragingly idealistic. 
That they do not is a paradox that may 
a Some part explain why the influence of 
beral intellectuals is less in this Nation 
than they think it ought to be. 


Nixon To Build on Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, Monday 
Night Vice President Nixon delivered a 
f enge to the Democrats in a force- 

ul speech at the Lincoln, Nebr., Found- 
1 Day celebration. To those of us who 
rom the very beginning were convinced 
that Dick Nrxon would be our best bet 
or 1960, his remarks were simply a re- 
th tion of what we expect from him. 
addition to promising a positive and 
ve campaign in every State, he 
mae a special point that he would not 
Content to stand pat on the enviable 
b of the Eisenhower administration 
ut that “a record is something to build 
on. not to stand on.” 
aoul Lincoln in his “Political Mill” 
lumn appearing in the Evening Star 
Vice Peet, March 29, discusses the 
like President’s speech, and I should 
to include it at this point: 
From the Evening Star, Mar. 29, 1960] 
THE PoLrricar MiL 
(By Gould Lincoln) 
NIXON'S CHALLENGE TO DEMOCRATS 

Democrats who have been suggesting Vice 
— Nixon will wage a pussyfooting 
bots agn for the Presidency, trying to play 
N sides ot the street, should know Mr. 
to ON better, They haye had opportunity 
in 


zee him in action time and again, Just 
because he is sticking to his job in Wash- 
®ton—the job of helping to get the best 
Sonde legislation out of the Democratic 
an qe and Republicans in Congress— 
because he has not flung himself into 

ig Abalgns in the presidential primary States, 
NO reason for these Democrats to believe 
ra, Will not have a real fight on their hands 
dent, Nixon becomes the Republican presi- 
Candidate, as now appears virtually 
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days the Vice President told a Lincoln, 
exacti Founders’ Day celebration last night 
the y what he proposed to do should he be 
the GOP nominee. He also gave notice to 
— Democrats what they may expect. He 
rejected completely the advice of public 
tions experts who believe that television 
Pree mar Person-to-person campaigning rela- 
obsolete and ineffective. By plane, 
Will can, and by bus, the vice President 
and carry his campaign into every State, city, 
hig 


t In one of his rare trips out of Washington 
Nebr, 


town he finds time to visit. Judging by 


fe it clear his will be no standpat atti- 
© in the coming campaign. He proposes 
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to wage a campaign looking to the future 
of the American people. Declaring that the 
Republican Party will be proud of the record 
of the Eisenhower administration, Mr. Nrxon 
continued: “A record is something to build 
on, not tostandon. Standpat, hold-the-line 
thinking is not enough to meet the great 
challenges confronting the American people 
at home and abroad.” i 
Calls farm policy stymied 

This is no attempt to draw away or dis- 
associate himself from the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration’s record over more than 7 years, 
in which Mr. Nrxon has played an unusu- 
ally important role for a Vice President. Nor 
is it so interpreted by President Eisenhower. 
For the President, despite his Democratic 
critics, is no standpatter, nor does he 

t Mr. Nrxon to be one. Speaking as he 
did to an audience in one of the great mid- 
west farm States, the Vice President frankly 
said he was not satisfied with the existing 
farm programs. The farm problem, he 
added, has been stymied in recent years be- 
cause a Democratic-controlled Congress has 
been unwilling to go along with a Republican 
President who was seeking a solution in the 
interest of the farmers. And here Mr. Nixon 
laid down a real challenge to the present 
Democratic Congress—just as the President 
has done. He pointed out that the President 
has taken an unprecedented action, sending 
to Congress a message saying that he will 
approve any bill the Co! will pass if 
it meets certain basic standards he lays 
down. 

“It is time,” Mr, Nrxon said, “for the 
Democratic leadership in Congress to fish or 
cut bait. If they fail to act, or act irre- 
sponsibly during this session of Congress, 
they will have made it clear they prefer a 
farm issue to a farm solution. And it is 
high time they quit treating the farmer 
as an issue and recognize him as a person 
who is not getting his fair share of America’s 
prosperity.” Mr. Nixon then made it clear 
he would present a farm program of his own 
to the voters—if Congress fails to act, and to 
act responsibly, and that he would expect his 
Democratic opponent to come forward with a 
plan, too, so that the electorate could de- 
cide between the two. 

Sees economy big issue 


Another issue—the economic development 
of the United States—the Vice President has 
irfsisted will be a major one in the coming 
campaign. And closely wrapped in with this 
issue, he contends, will be the ability of 
this country to meet Communist economic 
competiton. Democrats, in Mr. Nrxon’s view, 
have engaged in a lot of loose talk—similar 
to Russian Soviet talk—to the effect that 
American economy is fat, complacent, stag- 
nant, and op the downgrade, This despite 
the fact that our economy produces more 
jobs for more people at higher wages than 
any other country in history. He pointed 
out that this country is ahead of the Soviet 
Union in every major product, and that our 
total production is more than double theirs; 
that we have achieved in a great measure the 
economic objective of abundance under our 
system that the Communist theory merely 
promises. 

To emphasize the difference with the 
Democrats who are seeking their party’s 
nomination to oppose him, Mr. Nrxon prom- 
ised he would not fall for “phony schemes 
for Government promotion of economic 
growth.” The American people, when they 
go to the polis next November, he insisted, 
will have an opportunity to choose between 
“two basically different economic philoso- 
phies.” He meant, of course, the Republican 
and the Democratic. 

The pressure is on for Republicans to close 
ranks—and back Mr. Nixon for President. 
It is also on to convince many independents 
and Democrats the country will fare better 
with Mr. Nrxon in the White House than 
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with any of the Democratic aspirants for 
the Presidency. In this connection, it ls 
well to consider the most recent comments 
by former Governor Dewey, of New York, 
who has declared himself a stanch supporter 
of Mr. Nrxon for President—and Governor 
Rockefeller for Vice President. Such a GOP 
national ticket, Mr. Dewey said, would be 
tremendous. 


Negro Minister Attacks “Sitdowns” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKG$ 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a 
thought-provoking statement by a Ne- 
gro minister of Montgomery, Ala., in 
which he deplores the methods adopted 
by his own race in the current “sit- 
downs” controversy. This letter was 
published in a recent issue of the Jack- 
son (Miss.) Clarion Ledger, and I think 
it is worthy of public notice: 

Srrvowns, Erc.—Necro MINISTER Arracks 
METHODS 

MONTGOMERY, Ata—Negroes were given 
some hard-hitting advice by a Negro minister 
in a letter to the editor of the Montgomery 
Advertiser. 

A clipping of the letter was sent to Editor 
T. M. Hederman, Jr., of the Clarion-Ledger. 

Pertinent portions of the letter are pro- 
duced below: 

“As a Negro minister who is in discord with 
the recent action of the leaders of the Mont- 
gomery Negroes who advocated the meeting 
on the capitol steps for mock prayer, I would 
like for you to please print this on your edi- 
torial page. 

“For some time now I have been observing 
the racial problem in our State, Nation, and 
Southland. I have watched the thinking 
and strategy of our leaders, and I have the 
highest admiration for some of them, but 
then the stupidity of some others is most 
disgraceful. 

“Now, I know that it is the God-given 
right of every human being to be free; I 
know that with our form of Government, it 
is the right of every citizen to vote, pay 
taxes, and uphold the Constitution. In 
striving for our constitutional rights, I be- 
leve that we have overloaded individual 
rights. There is a vast difference between a 
person or individual’s willingness to accept 
and being forced to do so. No person should 
be forced to mix or to live together if they 
do not want to. 

I know that in order to get freedom and 
full citizenship some pressure must be ap- 
plied, but I can't see where marching, sing- 
ing, and fake praying on the capitol ground 
will bring any of this about. Have we as 
men (white or black) lost our abilities to 
reason with each other, live together, and 
defend America from its outside enemies.“ 

MOCKERY OF PRAYER 


“I believe we as Negroes are overlooking 
or disregarding the basic facts of our trou- 
bles, and in many cases, we are misusing the 
Bible to mislead our people. For example, 
praying in the streets to be seen on TV and 
heard on the radio is far from Christian like, 
and proves litle if anything. It is to me 
making a mockery of prayer and most un- 
godly. Read over what Jesus says about 
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street praying in Matthew 6: 1-18. There are 
no ifs, ands, buts, and maybes the meeting of 
Montgomery Negroes to pray on the capitol 
yard was a disgrace before God, a shame on 
the Negro race, and mockery to the cloth all 
over the earth. 

“Seeing as how the Bible is the yardstick, 
let us take one or two verses of it and see 
if we can justify some of our action as 
being Christian and in keeping with the 
teaching of Christ. Let me again call your 
attention to the book (Luke 6: 41-42). 
Herein is the crux of the whole matter. 

“The Negro has been mistreated, yes, and 
for a long time. But he has a beam in his 
eye, agd the white man has a mote in his. 
But we as Negroes are so busy getting the 
mote out of the white man's eye that we 
have overlooked the beam in our own. Let 
us now face the beams or facts first, and if 
I am living, we will take up the motes 
at a later date.” 

LACK OF RACIAL PRIDE 


“First of all there is race pride. We do 
not have very much race pride. As soon 
as we get a clean shirt and 20 cents, we 
rush across the race line to Canada and 
marry a blonde, get in the Jewish faith, 
and say, ‘I am not a Negro anymore.’ Or 
we go to a nightclub and when some see 
us for the pig that we are, we start throwing 
things. We were born black, and we shall 
die the same way. 

“Secondly, there is cleanliness. The truth 
is as a race we are not clean. We will not 
clean up our homes, our yards, our churches, 
our children, or ourselves. We still hold 
that the best use for water Is drinking. If 
we do not have the best of clothes, we can 
at least wash the ones we do have. For 
God's sake keep clean. 

“Our third beam is religion, We have 
been playing church for about 50 years, make 
believe Christians. We live between 30 and 
70 years and we spend all this time in run- 
down churches, with part-time ministers, 
strutting, singing, and hollering, ‘Going to 
heaven when I die, get our wings, eat milk 
and honey, sit down and tell God all about 
it’ When are we going to teach our people 
how to live here on earth; how to make ends 
meet; how to save; build homes; take care 
of our children; budget our money; clean 
up our homes, and most of all go back to 
God?” 

AND MORALS 

“Our fourth beam is morals. Will some- 
body please tell me where they are? We 
beat, knock, kill, cut, and shoot our wives, 
children, and husbands. We spend our first 
money after pay day on liquor and gambling, 
thus leaving the baby home crying for milk. 
We owe every loan shark in the land; we 
do not know where our children are at 
night, nor they us. We send them to school 
unclean, without food, and sometimes with- 
out anything to get food with. Yet, we call 
them bad. 

“Our women are by no means saints, and 
sometimes they can carry themselves in a 
most unreligious, unfeminine way, drunk, 
disorderly, and using profanity in the pres- 
ence of children, not carrying their children 
to church, not cleaning up their homes, not 
preparing meals, rags on their heads, mud 
on their feet, and snuff in their mouths.” 

LAZINESS 


“Our fifth beam is laziness. Many of us 
who could vote are too lazy to register or 
pay taxes. We veterans, men who are tax 
exempted, are often nonvoters, thus we are 
noncitizens after haying fought for it. When 
we get jobs instead of doing our best work, 
we are slothful, doing just enough to get by. 
Barca our 1 1 are need much in the way of 

provement, we are doing a r job 
high Peel we do have. . 

y grandmother could u 10 times 
better than I can, and she only went to the 
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fifth grade. Why? Our Negro teachers are 
two things, watching the clock and 
the calendar for payday.” 
USING GOD 

“Our sixth beam is talking. In general 
we, as a group, talk too much. Someone once 
said, ‘Little minds discuss people, great minds 
discuss ideas.’ We spend too much time talk- 
ing about simple things and other people. 
We talk down our race and its businesses; we 
run and tell everything that is said in our 
meetings. 

“You can talk about sit-in and sit-out all 
you want to, but a vote-in and vote-out, 
within the next 5 years, would do the job. 
You are not going to change the racial prob- 
lem overnight anyway. The hearts and 
minds of men will have to change first. If 
you want to talk, then talk up some more 
votes.” 

THE WAY IS CLEAR 

“I have named six of the many beams that 
stand between the Negro and full citizenship. 
There are others, but if we are ever to become 
first-class citizens, we must do first things 
first. 

“Now, the only way to really lick every ex- 
cuse for race discrimination is to: 

“Have pride in our own black race. 

“Vote up, clean up, keep up, live up, look 
up- do your work jam up.“ 

Rev. W. T. Hupson. 


Engineer Predicts Potomac Drought 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call your attention to a recent 
news story regarding the address of Gen- 
eral Lipscomb of the Corps of Engineers 
to the annual meeting of the Potomac 
River Development Association. Gen- 
eral Lipscomb called attention to the in- 
creasingly serious situation in this area 
with regard to water supply, pollution 
abatement, and other aspects of water 
resource management, 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 23, 1960] 
ENGINEER PREDICTS POTOMAC DROUGHT 
(By Jerry Landauer) 

A top Army engineer called yesterday for 
prompt action to head off the possibility 
that parts of the Potomac River near Wash- 
ington will be dry by 1975. 

Under “average circumstances,” it will take 
10 to 15 years to plan, finance, and build the 
system of reservoirs that probably will be 
recommended by the Corps of Engineers, 
said Brig. Gen. Thomas H. Lipscomb. 

By that time, he said the ever-increasing 
demands of households and industry will 
strain a supply depleted by diversion of water 
in the upper river basin. 

Lipscomb, the corps’ North Atlantic Divi- 
sion engineer, spoke of the race to develop 
water storage capacity costing hundreds of 
millions of dollars in a talk at the first an- 
nual meeting of the Potomac River Develop- 
ment Association. 

He said the water supply situation is seri- 
ous even now and will get progressively worse 
for the entire Potomac Basin. 

“By 1975, we note that the demand for 
water supply alone is equal to the depend- 
able flow and the river would be dry below 
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the intakes (below Little Falls Dam),”" he 
said. 

“Even today, should a 1930 drought re- 
occur, there would not be sufficient flow to 
satisfy both the water supply needs and the 
desired flow for pollution abatement,” he 
said. 

Lipscomb said the political and financial 
problems involved in building a reservoir 
system are so staggering that easy and early 
decisions are not probable. 

“The history of similar projects does not 
give promise of completion in less than 10 
or 15 years,” he said adding that the Potomac 
project will require prompt and effective 
cooperation of State, local and Federal agen“ 
cies. 

In other developments: 

A House Appropriations Subcommittee re- 
leased a transcript of hearings in which the 
administrator of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice told how spreading “urbanization” of the 
Washington area adds to silt pollution. 

The administrator, D. A. Williams, sald & 
“very high percentage” of all sediment fow- 
ing into the river comes from topsoil thst 
has been ripped up by bulldozers and de- 
nuded of cover. 

The Potomac Electric Power Co. received 
authorization from the Maryland Water Pol- 
lution Control Commission to discharge 
water into the Potomac from its generating 
plant near Dickerson, Md. 


FBI Helps Restore Stolen Valuables 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi, Mr: 
Speaker, under unanimous consent I in- 
clude the following article from the Sun- 
day Star for March 20: 

Tres To FBI Turns Ur $772,533 mn PLUNDES 

When a confidential informant gives the 
FBI information about a local crime, w 
happens to the tip? 

During 1959, data furnished to the FBI bY 
confidential informants and passed on bY 
the FBI to other law enforcement agencies 
resulted in arrests of 2,294 persons and thé 
recovering of stolen or contraband valuable? 
totaling $772,533, 

This was revealed yesterday in a survey of 
ae services to other law enforcement age?” 

es. 

Tips from confidential informants have 
ranged from gambling operations to store“ 
houses of obscene literature. 

PRINCE GEORGES CASES 

Cited was the tip to the FBI resulting in 
the arrest of 122 persons in Prince 
County, Md., last August on a variety of 
charges including operating a y 
house, gambling, illegal sale and consump“ 
tion of alcoholic beverages and disorderly 
conduct. i 

Other mass arrests, stemming from in- 
formers’ tips relayed by the FBI to other 
law enforcement agencies, included the 
November arrest of 115 persons in Manatee 
and Sarasota counties, Fla., on gambling 
liquor violation charges with the recovery 
$17,000 in contraband; the December 
of seven persons in New York on charges of 
possessing obscene material with intent to 
sell it and vagrancy and the recovery 
obscene literature valued at $25,000 and thé 
1959 arrest of 34 persons in Mobile, Ala., on 
bootieg whisky and gambling charges. 
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The survey showed the range of FBI serv- 
ices to other law enforcement agencies in 
training, locating wanted men, providing 
Scientific alds to crime detection, identifying 
disaster victims reporting crime and mo- 
Dilizing law enforcement efforts against 
certain types of crime. 


HIGHLIGHTS NOTED 


These were highlights of the survey: 

The FBI laboratory's work, available free 
to all American law enforcement agencies, 
rose about 80 percent in the past decade to 
an alltime peak of 184,993 scientific exam- 

tions in the 1959 fiscal year. 

Among many reference files available to 
local officers is the national fraudulent 
check file. This file, rated as the national 
Clearinghouse for fraudulent checks, at 
Year's end contained nearly 90,000 specimens 
ot bad checks. 

The FBI's Identification Division, central 
Tepository for fingerprint identifying data, 
Closed the decade of the 1950's with 154,363,- 
719 fingerprint cards on file, When a local 

W enforcement agency requests it, the FBI 
Wil place a stop notice in its fingerprint 

on a wanted man. By this method, 
16,967 fugitives were identified for local law 
Enforcement agencies in 1959. 


AIR CRASH WORK 


The FBI's disaster squad of fingerprint 
experts, during 1959, was called on to iden- 
Ufy victims after airplane crashes in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Texas, Vir- 

la, and the Gulf of Mexico. In two cases, 

Crash near Charlottesville, Va., on Oc- 
tober 30, and the Gulf of Mexico crash on 
November 16, the squad successfully identi- 
fled 100 percent of the available victims, 

An alltime high of 1,149 fugitives were 
located by FBI agents during fiscal 1959 
Under the Fugitive Felon Act, which author- 

the FBI to go after criminals who have 
across State lines to avoid prosecution 
Tor the most serious crimes. 

During the 1950's, the FBI assisted in 
27.418 police training schools in the United 
rates. During the decade, regional law en- 
Orcement conferences sponsored by the FBI 

ugħout the country spotlighted attacks 
on such crime problems as auto thefts, thefts 
Of transit goods, interstate trafficking in 
Stolen property, bombing and bomb threats, 
robbery, fleeing felons, organized crime 

and racketeering. 


Federal Pay Increases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT E. COOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. COOK. Mr. Speaker, I have pre- 
Sented the following statement to the 
post Office and Civil Service Committee 

Support of legislation which would 
de a pay raise for postal workers 
and other Federal employees: 

ATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN ROBERT E. COOK, 

BrrorE rar House COMMITTEE on Post Or- 

FICE AND CIV SERVICE IN BEHALF OF 

Postar PAY INCREASE LEGISLATION 

Mr, Chairman, I am in favor of the en- 
or ment of legislation in the present session 

Congress to provide a pay raise for our 
5 and other Federal employees. Such a 

is long overdue. It would raise the 
Wages of these employees to the level of 
Wages in Private industry. 

The correspondence from my district re- 
veals instance after instance of financial 
hardship for these local representatives of 
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our Federal Government. The average let- 
ter carrier’s salary of $4,640 is hardly enough 
to meet the present-day high costs of food, 
clothing, shelter, and medical expenses. 

If we expect these trained workers to re- 
main in Federal service, this Congress must 
face up to their financial problems and yote 
them a needed pay increase. 

I have introduced H.R. 11231 calling for 
these needed increases. It is similar to the 
so-called Morrison bill, and I hope its prin- 
ciples will receive the favorable considera- 
tion of your committee. 


Civil Rights 
SPEECH 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (HR. 8601) to enforce 
constitutional rights, and for other purposes. 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to add my voice in opposition to the 
proposed civil rights bill—the so-called 
Celler-McCulloch bill—because I believe 
it is loaded with danger to the very fun- 
damentals upon which our Government 
is based. My fears are not simply a re- 
fiection of the so-called southern view- 
point, nor do I see the threats to be just 
against southern institutions. Rather, 
I see in this bill a weakening of some of 
the very foundations of our Constitu- 
tion—foundations that we all have been 
sworn to protect. 

I cannot in a few moments go into the 
full details of the objectionable features 
of the bill, though I will touch briefly on 
one of its provisions that particularly 
concerns me. First, however, I would 
like to say to those who are pushing it 
through that, even if what they were try- 
ing to accomplish were for the general 
good, this is the wrong way to go about it. 
For, in my judgment, the bill is out of 
joint with its purpose. It will not am- 
plify the civil rights that now prevail nor 
will it insure their enforcement. It will 
on the contrary retard and obstruct and 
embitter. The bill is out of true relation 
to the climate of opinion that prevails 
in the United States, making it seem as 
if we were in the midst of some kind of 
internecine war between our Negro and 
our white populations. It will be no 
more successful in accomplishing the in- 
tended purpose than the prohibition 
amendment was during the 1920’s. As 
did that attempt to legislate social cus- 
toms, it may make the problem worse 
than it is at this time. 

For the problem is being solved— 
slowly, it is true, but no major social 
change can take place too rapidly with- 
out revolution, and I am sure no one 
wants that. Anyone who reflects can 
see the tremendous strides made by our 
Negro population during the past few 
decades—and that progress is continu- 
ing at an accelerated pace. One needs 
only to observe the increasing number 
of well-dressed and well-housed mem- 
bers of the Negro race in any city, in- 
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cluding those in the South. One only 
needs to note the rising literacy rates, 
the increase in the number of profes- 
sional people, and the increasing influ- 
ence of colored voters. 

There are Negroes—and I am glad of 
it—who are Members of this very House. 
There is a Negro who is the president 
of the Borough of Manhatten, One of 
the foremost members of the United Na- 
tions staff is an American Negro. They 
hold, as they should, positions of esteem 
in the South as their talents permit. Of 
course in certain quarters there are 
some hardships, even humiliations. But 
then I suppose I would not be welcome 
in a meeting of Democrats even if I 
sought an invitation, and I can imagine 
meetings of that political persuasion 
where I would be grabbed by the seat 
of the pants and the scruff of the neck 
and booted out of the place. In some 
parts of our country this religious group- 
ing is not kindly disposed to that reli- 
gious grouping. 

There may even be errors of decency 
and taste and fairness that we all de- 
plore. But can it be possible that at this 
late date—anno Domini 1960—the prob- 
lem, instead of diminishing, as I cer- 
tainly believe it has, has grown to such 
gargantuan proportions as to call for 
this overwhelming hullabaloo of legisla- 
tive agitation and excitement? 

Instead of fostering steady develop- 
ment, this bill would shake the very 
foundations of our Constitution in an 
attempt to hurry the process. It would 
usurp important rights of the States in 
the control of elections, and not merely 
the rights of the Southern States. Of 
equally grave concern, this bill would 
constitute an important breakthrough 
in the field of Federal control of edu- 
cation. 

Hidden behind the smokescreen of 
civil rights, the original bill would grant 
the Federal Government authority to 
seize local educational institutions and 
administer them. Although restricted 
by amendment, some of this authority 
remains. Most interesting is the basis 
for determining which schools can be 
taken. Only those can be taken which 
have been built with partial Federal 
contribution under the federally im- 
pacted aid Jegislation. Yet, proponents 
of Federal aid, in every cebate or speech 
on the subject, always point to a clause 
included in the bills insuring that the 
Federal Government will in no way in- 
terfere with local educational systems. 

I say let us stop this thing, recognizing 
as we must that the ill-conceived law 
enforcement techniques in this bill reach 
out into the future. They inflict injus- 
tice instead of preventing it and they 
bring with them pain and offense that 
after two World Wars and Korea we had 
done so much to blur and appease. We 
in the south along with our friends in 


. the north will find paths for the adjudi- 


cation and the amelioration of wrongs 
that do exist and permit time and ma- 
turity to wipe them out. The process 
may be slow but it is sure and it is en- 
during. This crude enforcement method 
is a way of turning back the clock of 
history and returning to the use of force 
and vengeance where reason and tol- 
erance had been proved so successful. 
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Physicians and Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, several months ago my esteemed 
friend and colleague, JOHN P. Saytor, of 
the 22d District of Pennsylvania, ar- 
ranged for me to attend a meeting in 
Johnstown, Pa. The meeting was spon- 
sored by the Cambria County Medical 
Society and as the principal speaker that 
evening I discussed with the distin- 
guished membership of that organiza- 
tion the issues involved in the question 
of federally sponsored health care. It 
was also my privilege to inform that 
group of the outstanding contributions 
their able and respected Congressman, 
JohN P. Saylor, was making to the con- 
siderations of responsible government 
and free enterprise. 

I found the doctors of this medical 
society extremely interested in national 
affairs. I also found them with renewed 
awareness of the urgent need to be 
solidly back of their Congressman. 

During the course of that meeting I 
met many of the doctors present on a 
personal basis including the society's 
then president, Dr. Joseph C. Hatch. 
Several months later there came to my 
attention a February 1960 copy of that 
society's monthly publication The Medi- 
cal Comment.“ I noticed the remarks 
of Dr. Hatch as he brought his term of 
office to a close in January 1960. 

I believe Dr. Hatch's observations bear 
the consideration of every American 
citizen and for that reason I will include 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD: 

Honored guests and distinguished col- 
leagues, tonight is my vajediction as the 
president of the Cambria County Medical 
Society. I leave an office that I have held 
with great pride and I hope with some use- 
fulness. 

In the past year our county society has 
had many accomplishments resulting not 
from my stewardship, but from the effective 
work done by individuals and by the 
society’s committees under the guidance of 
dedicated committee chairmen, In this 
connection I would specifically mention— 

Dr. D. George Bloom for his commendable 
work with the State board of licensure. 

Dr. Paul McCloskey for his work on the 
State economic committee. 

Dr. Victor Bantly and his economic com- 
mittee for their work on the fee schedule. 

Dr. Reginald Davis, Dr. John B. Lovette, 
and Dr. George Hudson whose activities in 
the house of delegates were extremely 
valuable. 

The members of the Cambria County 
Academy of General Practice whose leaders 
for the year 1960 are President Dr. Yale S. 
Lewine, Vice President Dr. Raymond L. 
Dandrea, Secretary Dr. Charles F. Reeder, 
and Treasurer Dr. George Hay. 

Our devoted and untiring board of 
directors which kept the ship of state at an 
even keel through the year and finally, 

Our executive secretary, Mr. Robert 
Lynch, whose endless capacity for work has 
enhanced the reputation and efficiency of 
this society. Without his tireless efforts and 
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those of Dr. John Cwik we would still not 
have our Blue Cross-Blue Shield plan. 

That I do not enumerate other outstand- 
ing work is not an indication of disregard 
or unawareness on my part of the sig- 
nificance of that work. It is instead in con- 
sideration of your time and in deference to 
events that are to follow on this evening's 
program, I would, however, express my 
heartfelt appreciation to my fellow officers 
of this past year who did so much to keep 
me from more frequent mistakes; I would 
also thank the society’s membership for its 
support. Without that help and support, 
nothing would have been possible. 

In my remarks this evening I propose to 
comment briefly on an important but often 
neglected aspect of a physician's daily life— 
citizenship. In terms of public service the 
activities of our profession are exceeded by 
no other; in terms of service to country in 
behalf of good government, our contribution 
falls considerably short. Except in time of 
war, our service to country is too often con- 
fined to paying our taxes and to infrequent 
trips to the voting booth. In the past three 
decades as a consequence of this neglect of 
citizenship we have found our taxes rising 
and our influence at the polls declining. 

I have mentioned the trend of three dec- 
ades, a period comprising less than a single 
generation, That is all the time required 
to bring our profession, and more. impor- 
tantly—our Nation to a position of critical 
juncture with respect to historical ideals 
and concepts of human liberty, economic op- 
portunity, and individual incentive. It is 
in this 30-year period that freedom has been 
weakened by the inroads of bureaucratic 
governmental paternalism. 

Why do I, a doctor of medicine, presume 
to talk to you about such things? As re- 
centiy as 12 months ago I would not have 
done so. My interests at that time were en- 
tirely confined to the practice of my pro- 
feseion and keeping abreast of the rapid 
changes in medical scientific lore. A year 
ago an event occurred to distract me from 
my preoccupation. I assumed the office of 
president of your society. 

This event imposed upon me responsibili- 
ties that directed my attention to new vistas 
of physician interest—vistas that in a scien- 
tific sense may have no direct relationship 
to medicine but which have a very marked 
potential impact on medical practice and 
health progress. This impelled exposure to 
socioeconomic affairs made me acutely aware 
of the price of our citizen neglect. It is to 
the end of impressing upon you the need for 
a renaissance in citizenship on the part of 
the American physician that I direct the 
balance of my remarks. 

In our professional preoccupation with 
medical ills we have overlooked our Nation's 
No. 1 malady—‘Federalitis.” This is 
disease that manifests an insatiable craving 
for revenues—that is exceeded in intensity 
only by an intemperate desire to spend. 
There is an inyolvement of bureaucratic 
hypnosis that produces the hallucination 
that the mere existence of a problem de- 
mands solution by the National Govern- 
ment. The disease causes a schizophrenic 
type of Americanism that flourishes on class 
prejudice and seeks to glorify mediocrity by 
rewarding the idle with the productivity of 
the industrious, 

Federalitis has existed in the United States 
for 30 years and we have done little or noth- 
ing about it. We have thought too much of 
the rights of citizenship and too little of 
the duties of citizenship. As the 18th cen- 
tury statesman and political scientist Ed- 
mund Burke put it, “The only thing the 
forces of evil need for victory, is for enough 
good men to do nothing.” Because we have 
been content in the last 30 years to do 
nothing, Federalitis has flourished. 

I do not mean to suggest that the blame 
is exclusively attributable to the medical 
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profession. In our neglect of citizenship 
we have been joined inglorlously by other 
citizen groups. However we must recognize 
that physicians occupy a position of prestige 
and influence in their respective commu- 
nities, This position gives unique oppor- 
tunity to contribute to the formulation of 
sound public opinion on the important is- 
sues confronting our people. 

Let us now turn to a brief examination 
of some of the consequences of citizen ne- 
glect in the past 30 years and then con- 
sider the problems presently confronting our 
profession to see how we can use our citizen 
status to help solve them. 

The abandonment of citizen responsibility 
to Government bureaucracy in the past 
three decades has not been without its cost, 
In the last 30 years— 

Our Federal Government has operated in 
the red in 24 years or 80 percent of the 
time; 

Our Federal spending and tax collections 
have increased more than 25-fold; 

Our Federal public debt has increased 
$270 billion; 

Our daily lives have been encroached upon 
and made less free by Government bureauc- 
racy; 

Our Nation's security has been made less 
secure by tragic ineptness in the conduct of 
our foreign affairs; 

Our State and local governments have 
joined with the Federal Government in vain 
fiscal folly to spend us rich, smart, and 
secure, 

This enumeration of bauble and blunder 
is not the cry of an alarmist. The facts are 
all too real; the dangers are all too present. 
Because of the limits of allowable time let 
me take only one of the things I enumerated 
for further analysis. 

The national debt increased $270 billion 
in the last 30 years. So what difference 
does it make? It makes this much dif- 
ference. The United States has 20 percent 
more debt and 43 percent less income than 
all the other nations of the world, It means 
higher taxes and consequently fewer jobs 
because our free enterprise society is that 
much less able to compete on fayorable 
terms with the economic endeavors of the 
nationals of other countries. Our exist- 
ing national debt requires annual carrying 
charges of $9 billion. This item constitutes 
the largest single non-defense-related ex- 
penditure in our Federal budget. That 89 
billion amount is more than the combined 
Federal, State, and local taxes paid by all 
the businesses and individuals in Pennsyl- 
vania, We have now reached the point 
where we cannot wait until it is conyenient 
to pay our own way. It is urgent that we 
achieve budgetary surpluses so that a sus- 
tained program of debt reduction can be 
accomplished. 

This onerous public indebtedness has been 
created despite the imposition of unprece- 

-dented tax burdens on our free enterprise 
Society. In regard to taxes, we have reached 
the point where Federal, State, and local 
tax collections take one-third of our net 
national product. Thus we have gone one- 
third of the route toward the total social- 
ization of the economic endeavors of our 
citizens, 

Historians tell us that no great nation 
has ever been conquered from without until 
it has first destroyed itself from within. I 
submit to you there is no middle ground in 
dealing with the grave issue of our Nation's 
fiscal affairs. Sound fiscal principles are 
not divisable. 

As was true in the case of fiscal matters, 
so it is true with regard to so-called social 
progress, that voter apathy has had its cost. 
The accomplishments of the past 30 years 
haye been accompanied by a curtailment of 
economic opportunity and by the sacrifice 
of individual liberty to Government bureauc- 
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racy. Too often social legislation has been 
for the benefit of an organized vocal minority 
at the expense of a majority of our people. 
Too often we have acted in too great haste, 
forgetting that generally a social program 
is not reversible or correctable even though 
experience demonstrates a major part of 
that program to be a mistake. Too often we 
have overlooked the fact that the Govern- 
ment can only give to the people that which 
it has first taken away from them. 

Under the guise of social progress the labor 

has exploited citizen indifference 
through acts of power-seeking endeavor so 
that he now has the authority to deny the 
right to work to our people and the ability 
to weaken the economic fabric of our coun- 
This position of special privilege was 
Not thrust upon the labor boss but was 
Scized by him through diligence and vigi- 
lance while the rest of us basked in apathy 
and enjoyed the solitude of indifference. 

The cost of citizen neglect has even mani- 
fested itself in the life and death area of 
international affairs. Our national leaders 
Once made the political judgment that the 
American people were interested in the easy 
Way out with the consequence that Inter- 
National communism in the thirties and 
forties accomplished landgrab after land- 
Brab, In recent years our foreign policy has 

ed to be productive of intended results. 
gress has been slow and arduous but 
encouragingly, progress has been achieved. 

Summarizing the cost of 30 years of citizen 
Neglect we find that on the fiscal-economic 
front we have had mounting taxes that have 

exceeded by rising spending and grow- 
public indebtedness with its destructive 
tionary impact; on the social front we 

d the labor predator achieving a totali- 

preeminence that is limited neither 
by law nor by patriotism; we find that on the 
in tional front communism has become 
t greatest threat to the freedom and wel- 
are of mankind since the Middle Ages. 

Turning our attention from the past three 
decades to future events we find many im- 

t issues that must be resolved in the 
Challenging period ahead. The manner in 
Aalen these issues will be disposed of may 

pend in important measure on the extent 

Which our time is devoted to them. It 
is obvious that neglect produces mistakes, 
and our Nation and its people cannot endure 

e more decades continuing the errors 
and socialistic trends of the past 30 years. 

ernmental matters that are of interest 

to physicians that will receive consideration 

the months ahead include the level of 

vernment spending that is to be author- 

the Simpson-Keogh bill to alleviate the 

t tax discrimination against the self- 
employed by allowing them to provide for 

ement on a tax-deferred basis, the cover- 
Of physicians under social security, the 
d bill which would tax billions from 
© present working population to pay medi- 
the ad hospital care costs of only some of 
Presently retired, the pending Senate 
inquiry with fts political overtones into pric- 
ing Practices with respect to the life saving 
oute. and the question of whether or not 
1 1 funds shall be available to the States 
or educational purposes. 
X Study is also likely to be given to the 
n ed panel type of medical practice that 
te Subject to the coercive, nonprofessional 
€ulation of third parties. Such a panel 
el gement is in derogation of the prin- 

— 2 freedom of choice with respect to 
cit ection of a physician by any American 

Each of these is a matter on which much 

time than is available to me tonight 
et be spent. We have discussed them in 
o Past; many of them have been subjects 

n which we have had speakers this past 
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year. These are all matters that are of genu- 
ine concern to every medical practitioner be- 
cause they affect our profession; they affect 
the quality of medical service we are able 
to render to our people; they affect the 
health of the Nation. 

So what do we do to assure that the pro- 
fessional medical point of view is taken into 
account in disposing of these important 
considerations? 

First, I propose that as individual mem- 
bers of our county society we work in diligent 
support of. our State and National organiza- 
tions by informing ourselves with the facts 
and then by informing others as to what the 
facts are. If the American people know the 
truth, they will not fall prey to the demagog. 

Second, I propose that as a part of our 
citizenship we work individually in behalf 
of the principles of government in which we 
believe and in behalf of candidates who stand 
for those principles. I do not intend to make 
a partisan plea, but I will make a specific 
observation. Our Congressman, JOHN SAY- 
LOR, who is with us tonight, stands closer to 
our principles than any of his past oppo- 
nents, but how many of us have endeavored 
to help him expose the demagogs and social 
planners who have opposed his candidacy. 
We have been free with our criticism and too 
frugal with our help: I would remind you 
that it is easier to elect someone to office who 
believes as you do than it is to change some- 
one to your point of view once he has been 
elected. 

Third, I propose that our county society 
carefully consider the establishment of a 
government affairs committee. It would be 
the duty of this committee to advise the so- 
clety with respect to governmental matters 
that are of interest to the membership. It 
would also be a function of this committee 
to outline a program whereby the medical 
practitioner could become a more influential 
voice in behalf of sound American govern- 
ment, I know of no other professional or- 
ganization that has a committee of this type. 
If we could successfully develop such a com- 
mittee, it could serve as a prototype of simi- 
lar activity elsewhere. 

In closing— 

Let me thank you for the honor you have 
given me this past year as your president. 

Let me warn you that crucial days are in 
store for our Nation, for our fellow citizens, 
and for our profession. 

Let me admonish you that we cannot af- 
ford an attitude of accommodation toward 
the forces of evil that threaten our American 
way of life. 

Finally, in closing, let me remind you of 
the words of the Italian poet, Dante, who 
more than 700 years ago said, “The hottest 
places in Hell are reserved for those who, in 
a period of moral crises, maintain their 
neutrality.” 


Roll Call Conducts Poll on Presidency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, today’s 
issue of Roll Call, the newspaper of 
Capitol Hill, has on its front page my 
article entitled “Congress Seen As Best 
Judge of Candidates’ Qualifications.” 
In this article I discuss the qualifica- 
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tions we look for in a candidate who 
seeks the Presidency and I then pro- 
pose a poll of all those on Capitol Hill, 
including Senators, Representatives, and 
Hill employees, to cast their ballot since 
they are best able to judge the candi- 
dates and their qualifications on the 
basis of firsthand knowledge and asso- 
ciation with them. 

Mr. Sidney Yudain, the very capable 
editor and publisher of Roll Call, has 
taken up my proposal for such a poll 
to determine the ideal presidential can- 
didate among the present group seeking 
the nomination in both parties. I wish 
to call this poll to the attention of all 
Members and their staffs, as well as 
committee staffs. 

On its last page, Roll Call publishes 
ballots marked for Senators, Represent- 
atives, and Hill employees. The poll will 
be secret, only the total vote will be dis- 
closed. No one need sign the ballot. 
Merely fill in the name of the candidate 
who, in your opinion, possesses the nec- 
essary qualifications for President, then 
check the ballot which applies to you— 
Senator, Representative, or congressional 
aid—and mail it to Roll Call, 433 New 
Jersey Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to insert into the Rec- 
orp my article as published in Roll Call 
and also a news story from the same 
issue of March 30 announcing the con- 
gressional poll: 

Concress SEEN as BEST JUDGE oF 
CANDIDATES’ QUALIFICATIONS 
(By Representative VICTOR AN¥FUSO) 

At the moment the question uppermost 
in many minds—and probably next in im- 
portance to the question as to who will suc- 
ceed Mr. Eisenhower in the White House 
next January—is this: What qualifications 
should a candidate for the Presidency pos- 
sess? Or to put it in another way, What 
kind of a President do we want? 

Our history can point to strong men in 
the White House and to weak men; to men 
who rose above partisan considerations, and 
those who pursued a strong partisan course 
during their incumbency; to men who were 
eloquent speakers and able administrators; 
and men who did not cherish being too 
much in the public eye and preferred to 
leave matters of administration in the hands 
of trusted assistants; to men who were for- 
ward looking and progressive in their ap- 
proach to dealing with the Nation's prob- 
lems, and men who were satisfied not to 
“rock the boat” and merely drift along. 

What kind of qualifications in a Presi- 
dent does the Nation seek in 1960? 

Life magazine recently conducted a poll 
on the qualifications for the Presidency and 
came up with the following list: 

1. He must be a man of conviction who 
is willing to fight for his principles, but at 
the same time he must be able by concilia- 
tion and compromise to avoid fights. 

2. He must be a man who is above parti- 
san considerations. 

3. He must be a man with a common touch, 

4. He must be a vigorous and decisive 
man who can make up his mind, one who 
can get things done, and who will not be 
pushed around by other people, especially 
by the Russians. 

5. He must be a man with wide experience 
of foreign affairs. 

This is a good list to begin with. Surely, 
there are other qualifications which are no 
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doubt equally important. In his book “The 
Splendid Misery,” Jack Bell writes that 
“fundamentally the people want a Presi- 
dent with the integrity of Washington, the 
guts of Jackson, the unwavering purpose of 
Lincoln, the energy of Theodore Roosevelt, 
and the flexibility of Franklin Roosevelt.” 

We could perhaps add a few other quali- 
fications in determining a person's fitness 
for the highest office in the land, for exam- 
ple, his capability as a leader of men, his 
mature Judgment of public affairs, his as- 
sumption of duties and the fulfillment of 
responsibilities entrusted to him. He must 
be able to forge unity of the Nation, rather 
than division of forces. He must believe in 
progress and continued growth in every 
phase of our national life, for to believe oth- 
erwise would mean stagnation, loss of our 
moral, political and economic positions in 
the world, and our retrogression to a second- 
rate power. 

At the same time, the American people is 
mature enough by this time to avoid such 
dubious qualifications as the place of a 
potential candidate's birth or his religious 
convictions. His creed or his birth above 
or below a certain imaginary border should 
not be factors in determining qualifications, 
for these are sectional and divisive factors. 

The candidates for the Presidency in both 
major political parties this year appear to 
be endowed with many of the qualifications 
listed above. With the exception of possibly 
one or two, the public is not yet fully ac- 
quainted with all of the candidates to be 
able to judge which one of them possesses the 
best qualifications. Under those circum- 
stances it would be almost an impossible 
task to pinpoint the results of such a poll 
or to establish the image of the one candidate 
who above all others possesses the necessary 
qualifications to succeed Mr. Eisenhower in 
the White House. 

The people who, at the present state of 
affairs, would seem best to know the quali- 
fications of the various candidates are those 
who are working on Capitol Hill. Senators, 
Congressmen, and employees of the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government know the 
men seeking the Presidency, they know their 
qualifications. They observe them at close 
range, their approach to people, their tactics, 
thelr viewpoints. They know what political 
campaigning represents since they live and 
breathe politics every day in the year. 

If so happens that practically all candi- 
dates aspiring for the Presidency in 1960 are 
from Capitol Hill as Members of the Senate, 
or in Mr, Nrxon’s case as presiding oficer of 
the Senate. One of the leading darkhorse 
candidates is a Member of the House. 


It would seem then that the most logical, 
because it could prove to be the most ac- 
curate, poll of the candidates possessing the 
best qualifications for the Presidency would 
be right here on Capitol Hill. A poll of this 
type should be conducted in an objective 
manner, the individual preferences or opin- 
ions should not be disclosed, and the em- 
phasis should be strictly on qualifications. 
The results of such a poll would be most in- 
teresting and arouse considerable attention 
throughout the country. 


CONGRESSIONAL POLL ON PRESIDENCY BEGINS 


Representative Vicror ANruso’s article on 
page 1 today has prompted Roll Call to 
undertake a vast poll of the Congress to 
determine the ideal presidential candidate. 

Senators, Representatives, aides, secre- 
taries, and committee staff members will be 
eligible to vote for the man who in their 
opinion embraces the five qualities listed 
on page 1 as most desirable in a President. 

Ballots appear today on page 12. Nonames 
are required on the ballot, but voters are 
asked to enter no more than one ballot each. 
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Ballots are categorized into three divisions: 
Senators, Representatives, and staff members. 
Voters are asked to use the ballot which 
represents their status. 

Votes should be cast only for nationally 
acclaimed candidates including: Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon, Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, Sena- 
tor JOHN KENNEDY, Senator HUBERT HUMPH- 
REY, Senator STUART SYMINGTON. Although 
Adlai Stevenson and Nelson Rockefeller have 
flatly declared they are not candidates their 
names will be acceptable. 

Voting is restricted to Congressmen and 
staff members. 

Ballots should be sent to Roll Call Poll, 
433 New Jersey Avenue SE. 

Since all of the major potential candi- 
dates emanate from the Congress, the Roll 
Call poll takes on added importance, since 
the vote will reflect the opinions of voters 
personally acquainted with the gentlemen 
and who have seen them in action over a 
long period of years. 

It is hoped that the votes will be based on 
the five qualifications which, according to 
the Life magazine poll, the ideal President 
would possess. 


More About Interest Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Joseph R. Slevin 
as it appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune of March 24, 1960: 

U.S. Economic Front—Dnop In Rares Quiers 
Fears FED COULDN'T FIGHT a Dr 
(By Joseph R. Slevin) 

WASHINGTON, March 23.—A sharp drop in 
interest rates has quieted fears that the 
Federal Reserve System won't be able to fight 
the next recession by making money easier. 

A number of worrlers had been warning 
that an antirecession shift to easy money 
would immediately spark a large and dam- 
aging outfiow of gold from the United 
States, but recent developments indicate 
that it won't happen that way. 

Interest rates are the key to the problem. 
A move toward easy money would bring 
about lower rates and the doubters figured 
that investors would respond to a drop in 
US. yields by transferring their funds to 
European countries that offer a bigger re- 
turn, 

The events of the last 10 weeks have tested 
the theories of the doubters and they have 
been found wanting. 

Interest rates have been skidding here 
just as they would in a recession even 
though the Federal Reserve System has not 
adopted an easy money policy and even 
though business activity does not seem to 
be turning down. 


EUROPE RATES VARY 


Rates in European money centers have 
been firm in some instances and rising in 
others just the way they would be if the 
worst fears of the doubters were realized and 
the United States entered a recession while 
European business activity continued to ex- 
pand. 

But gold has not been pouring out of the 
United States and into European vaults. 
While there has been some outflow since the 
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beginning of the year, it has been modest 
and no larger than the payments that the 
United States normally would be expected to 
make to help finance its continuning bal- 
ance of payments deficit with the rest of 
the world. 

One reason for the unexpectedly small size 
of the gold outflow seems to be that the 
doubters greatly overestimated the amount 
of money that flows from one country to 
the other in search of high interest rates. 
The best guess of financial officials here is 
that there probably is no more than $500 
million of hot money invested in the United 
States at any time. 

Another important factor has been the 
willingness of foreign central banks to hold 
short-term U.S. Government securities as in- 
vestments. i 

GERMAN EXAMPLE 


Consider the case of a West German prl- 
vate investor who sells U.S. Treasury bills 
and reinvests his money in Frankfurt be- 
cause he can get a higher return. He ob- 
tains the deutsche marks from the Bundes- 
bank in exchange for the dollars he received 
when he sold the bills. There is a drain on 
the U.S. gold reserves only if the Bundesbank 
then demands gold for its recently acquired 
dollars. 

But the Bundesbank and other European 
central banks apparently have been using 
their dollars to buy Treasury bills. The pri- 
vate investor’s sale of bills and the central 
bank’s purchase thus cancel one another 
and there is no outflow of gold from the 
United States. 

Instead of weakening the U.S. bill market 
at a time of falling rates, the foreign central 
banks actually have been strengthening it. 

They not only have been reinvesting the 
dollars they receive from their nationals who 
sell bills, but they have been using a large 
part of their earnings from balance-of-pay- 
ments transactions with the United States to 
buy bills. 

What all of this means is that the central 
re have confidence in the value of the 

ollar, 


Results of Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 11, 1960 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just received the tabulated results 
of my latest questionnaire which was 
mailed recently to every home in the 
Sixth Congressional District of Michi- 
gan. The heavy response to this ques- 
tionnaire far exceeded my expectations 
and the results, tabulated by IBM, 
clearly indicate that very careful thought 
and consideration went into the answers. 

To me, the results of this question- 
naire emphasize the deep concern many 
people have on matters of national im- 
portance. 

The percentage tabulations of the 
answers on the questionnaire I have just 
conducted are included below. I trust 
the results will prove as interesting and 
informatiye to all who study them as 
they are to me. 


1960 
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Questions 


lect the public 
bor-tmanagement 


Be fast as wo could in missile and space efforts?_-... 


you approve of Ike's exchange of visits with 


— SS ee SESE S aot one OS Te 


yy onstruction? . gege- 
Russia persists in refusing a rollable inspection 

*¥siem, should we continue our self-imposed ban 
Slam Stom terts? . . 


Douungament FFF 
* favor Federal grants and loans to assist areas 
“chronic and persistent” uncmploymont?.....-. 


White and Colored Races Working 
Together for Negro Advancement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 

HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 
or 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 30, 1960 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include the 
owing editorial from the Jackson 
19850 Clarion-Ledger of March 19, 


Iam grateful to Mr. W. W. Bryant of 


Crystal Springs, Miss., for calling this 
editorial to my attention and I com- 


it to my colleagues. It follows: 
Warre anp Colon” RACES WORKING 
TOGETHER FOR Necro ADVANCEMENT 
qbePite the hysteria and hullabaloo about 
er A rights, the truth is that colored citizens 
ippl and the South are enjoying 
More Progress and happiness here than in the 
Sther sections of America where intolerable 
— tensions exist. Our thoughtful Negro 
ership generally realizes this. 
J. W. Jones, colored publisher of a news- 
Per at New Albany, Miss., has pointed out 
Tn © facts deserving nationwide attention, 
he sal editorial recently featured in his paper, 


Ae r should be be disturbed by the out- 
Propaganda when we are in a better fix 
— the Negroes are in the States which are 
ucing the propaganda? If equal school 
Pulldings are what the NAACP keep up so 
Uch racket about here in Mississippi, they 
— send a man over our State to see what 
Negroes have and also see what is in the 
for Negro children. 
With © are more satisfied and less disturbed 
N Segregation in Mississippi than the 
groes in States where there are integrated 
— ls. When we lie down to sleep at night 
desce not uneasy that our house will be 
troyed by dynamite before the sun rises. 
“We are not only at ease but we are pro- 
tice ang under a segregated system. Statis- 
holaa W that 27,746 Negroes own farms, 
v g titles to 1,772,414 acres of land 
— at $95 million. We have in Missis- 
7,217 Negro teachers drawing a total 
in from State funds of almost $19 million, 
addition to what we get on a local level. 


Unchanged?. 
Abolished?__ 


should we— 


In addition there are 12,061 professional 
and technical workers. This includes every- 
thing from accountants to dental techni- 
cians. Other Negro job classifications in- 
clude craftsmen, foremen, and kindred work- 
ers. Any Negro who is reliable can get any- 
thing he needs in Mississippi.” 

The New Albany colored editor goes on to 
say that the story of Negro progress in Mis- 
sissippi has never been sufficiently told and 
that the enemies of the South are trying to 
take advantage of unthoughtful members of 
his race. Editor Jones truthfully declares 
that there is less conflict between white and 
colored people in the South than in other 
sections. 

Mississippi still offers the greatest oppor- 
tunities for colored advancement, within the 
framework of established customs, We be- 
lieve in providing the best possible schools, 
housing, employment, and living standards 
for Negroes because it is clearly realized that 
if our colored citizenry lacks adequate pur- 
chasing power, we cannot have a prosperous 
economy. 


Hon. Russell Mack 
SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I join with the other Members of this 
House in their shock and sorrow at the 
death of the late Representative RUSSELL 
Mack, His sincere hard work in nearly 
13 years in which he represented the 
people of southwestern Washington 
earned him a place of deserved respect 
in this Chamber. 

It is significant, in the light of his ded- 
icated service to the country in this body, 
that he should die while in the perform- 
ance of this service. RUSSELL Mack was 
a fine man and an able Member of Con- 
gress. It was as recent.as 3 weeks ago 
that I had occasion to make excerpts 
from one of his speeches delivered on the 
floor of the House in order to explain a 
matter of some complexity to the people 
of my district. His guidance and coun- 


The farm problem: Government investment in 
surplus now $9,500,000,000, 
81,00, 000,000. each 
and controls be 


, storage and other costs, 
year, 


If next year’s budget has a surplus, as estimated, 


Should price supports 


sel will be missed by those of us who had 
learned we might rely on his ability, his 
efforts, and his integrity. 


The Soviet Proposal for a Nuclear Test 
Ban 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that all of us are deeply concerned 
with the proposal recently made by the 
Soviet Union for a ban on the testing of 
nuclear weapons, I am sure we realize 
the heavy burden of responsibility placed 
on President Eisenhower in making a de- 
cision on this matter. I am sure all of 
us also recognize the desire of the Amer- 
ican people for world peace and for an 
elimination of the threat of nuclear war- 
fare. Certainly we do not want to do 
anything that would jeopardize the 
achievement of this splendid goal. 

On the other hand, I am sure that all 


‘of us recognize too that if we were to 


enter into an agreement which did not 
accomplish what it professed to accom- 
plish, and in which one side could violate 
the agreement with impunity, then we 
might well jeopardize the security of our 
great country and indeed contribute to 
the outbreak of the kind of warfare we 
most earnestly want to prevent. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, two 
articles appeared in this morning's New 
York Times which I believe merit the 
attention of my colleagues as well as the 
Nation as a whole in reflecting on this 
difficult subject. One of them is by the 
distinguished military editor of the New 
York Times, Mr. Hanson W. Baldwin. 
The other is by the chief of the Wash- 
ington bureau of the New York Times, 
Mr. James Reston. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include both of these 
thoughtful articles: 
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Test Ban’s Drawsacks—SomMe U.S. Ams 
Fear West's DEFENSES May SUFFER AND 
RESOLUTION BE Sapprp 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

The agreement yesterday between Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Prime Minister Mac- 
Millan seems to pave the way for a formal 
accord between the Soviet Union and the 
West on halting nuclear testing. 

The two Western leaders agreed to accept 
the recent Soviet proposal on banning small 
underground nuclear tests as soon as the 
Russians have signed a treaty banning weap- 
ons testing that includes provisions for on- 
site inspections. 

Tests in the atmosphere and under the 
seas would be prohibited by treaty, with an 
agreed policing system. Underground and 
high-altitude tests would not be resumed 
by mutual agreement for a limited period, 
but there would be no control or enforce- 
ment mechanism to detect violations. 

The new Washington policy will undoubt- 
edly be greeted as good news by world public 
opinion and by most governments. 

But many responsible officials in the U.S. 
Government—particularly in the Atomic 
Energy Commission and in the Defense De- 
partment—view the decision with pessimism 
and alarm for several reasons. 

FURTHER TESTING FAVORED 

They believe the United States has not 
developed so-called small, or tactical, or 
“clean” nuclear weapons of adequate variety 
or in sufficient quantity. They believe mis- 
sile warheads could be materially reduced in 
size and bulk with further testing. 

They feel it essential to carry out further 
nuclear explosions for peaceful purposes 
in the high altitudes for scientific knowl- 
edge and military byproducts, underground 
for harbor or canal excavation or other 
Teasons. 

These officials believe that the United 
States will honor the moratorium, whereas 
there is concern that the Soviet Union may 
violate it secretly. They fear the ultimate 
effects of such a ban upon the U.S. present 
position of nuclear superiority—one of the 
country’s greatest advantages in military 
strength in relation to the Soviet Union. 

In sum, therefore, the objectors, feel that 
the United States has been maneuvered by 
propaganda, worried world public opinion 
and skillful Soviet diplomacy into a position 
that many commit the country to an in- 
definite test cessation but without the means 
of detecting some types of violations. 

The background of this point of view is 
little known to the American public. 

Some time ago the Secretaries of State and 
Defense, the chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the head of the Central In- 
telligence Agency and the President's scien- 
tific adviser, acting as the principals” of 
a committee to guide policy for the Geneva 
conference on halting nuclear tests, unani- 
mously recommended to the President that 
there not be a complete cessation of experi- 
mental explosions, 

COMMITTEE FINDINGS NOTED 


Their advice was based on the findings of 
a scientific committee that studied the 
chances of detecting concealed underground 
blasts. In some cases—d upon the 
size and location of a blast and other vari- 
ables—the chance of ‘detecting a secret 
underground explosion by any detecting 
system within present technical competence 
Was reckoned as 1 in 100,000. 

Subsequently, though no new technical 
facts have been produced to indicate a higher 
Probability of detection, some of the key 
members of the advisory committee reversed 
their previous recommendation. 

It was this reversal that led to President 

wer's agreement with Mr. Macmillan. 

Most observers, however, are less worried 
about the possibilities of undetectable vio- 
lations of the projected test band and the 
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technical slowdown it may cause in nuclear 
arms development than they are about the 
psychological and political consequences of 
such an agreement. 
WESTERN LETDOWN FEARED 

An agreement to halt nuclear testing, 
signed with a flourish at the summit con- 
ference, could lead to the same sort of 
psychological relaxation in the West as oc- 
curred after the summit conference in 
Geneva in 1955. Western military defenses 
might suffer. It might be difficult to main- 
tain the strength and unity of the West if 
another era of seeming “sweetness and light” 


were initiated by the agreement. 

Fear that such sa ban might establish 
a precedent for uninspected and uncon- 
trolled arms Hmitation agreements also, is 
expressed. Officials observe that any inspec- 
tion and control system of 100 percent ef- 
ficiency is impossible. Delegates at the dis- 
armament and test-ban conferences in 
Geneva have been talking only about “deter- 
rent” inspection and control systems, which 
might provide only a small chance of actu- 
ally detecting violations. 

One of the basic issues in any arms limita- 
tion discussions is how much of an inspec- 
tion and control deterrent is ES 
major danger of a voluntary and unpoliced 
test ban is that it might encourage the fur- 
ther weakening of a deterrent inspection 
system in other and more important fields 
than that of nuclear test cessation. 


WASHINGTON: THERE'S Less HERE THAN 
MEETS THE EYE 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, March 29—When George 
Catiett Marshall was Secretary of State, he 
used to say to his associates, “Don't ask me 
to agree in principle: that just means that 
we haven't agreed yet.“ 

This about sums up the Eisenhower- 
Macmillan talks on suspending nuclear test 
explosions. They agreed in principle with 
each other and with the Soviet formula for 
ending the tests, which means that they 
haven't really agreed at all. 

What the two leaders did today at Camp 
David was to buy time, and they can use it, 
for they are still far apart in their estimates 
of the diplomatic and scientific aspects of 
riet. in the dipl Macmillan 

First, in plomatic field, 
gave our officials the impression that he was 
much more willing than Eisenhower to take 
risks to reach an agreement with Khru- 
shchev. 

Second, in the scientific field, there is still 
no agreement—indeed there is the widest 
disagreement—among both United States 
and British scientists on what constitutes 
“adequate inspection” of any test ban. 

OPTIMISTS AND SKEPTICS 


Macmillan's assumption was that Khru- 
shchey really wanted an arms suspension 
treaty and that he would agree to a system 
of adequate inspection and control to get it. 

President Eisenhower is reported to have 
been much more skeptical. His attitude was 
that he would believe it when he saw it, but 
only after the Russians had come to grips 
with the hard details of allowing 20 to 30 
on-site inspections, observation flights over 
the Soviet Union, the composition and rights 
of the control commission, and the explosion 
of nuclear weapons under ground to test the 
detection devices. 

It was not that the President and Prime 
Minister disagreed on objectives, but merely 
that the President put the emphasis on the 
means of reaching an agreement, and Mac- 
millan put it on the objective. 

The problem of getting together, even 
within the United States, on the definition 
of “adequate inspection” is equally compli- 
cated. 

For example, Hans Bethe, former director 
of the Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, and 
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now a professor of physics at Cornell, argued 
in a letter to the New York Times today that 
the Soviet test suspension offer “is a major 
step forward,” which provides a suitable 
basis for a treaty provided the details can 
be satisfactorily clear up.” 

But Freeman J. Dyson, a physics professor 
at the Institute for Advanced Study at 
Princeton, contends in the current issue 
Foreign Affairs that only after a great deal 
more experimentation will it be possible to 
reach a rational conclusion about modern 
weapons and the capacity to conceal or de- 
tect underground nuclear explosions. 

Professor Dyson argues, for example, that 
the possibility of detonating a hydrogen 
bomb without the use of a nuclear bom? 
trigger has changed the whole problem. 

THE DETECTION PROBLEM 

“My personal opinion,” he writes, s that 
nuclear explosions in the kiloton range could 
be concealed very completely. That is to 
say, I believe it will be feasible to build a 
building, looking externally like a normal 
industrial structure, within which klloton 
explosions can be contained. 

“The cost of such a facility may not be 
exorbitant, and the earth tremors which it 
Produces may be no larger than those pro- 
duced by normal industrial operations. 
Concealment of this sort could be de 
only if the international control authority 
were empowered to travel everywhere and 
open all doors.” 

Thus, what is “adequate inspection” to 
Professor Bethe is not adequate to Professor 
Dyson, and what are “details” to Professor 
Bethe and some of the British scientists are 
“fundamentals” to the President and Chair- 
a McCone of the Atomic Energy Commis- 

on. 

Tt will no doubt take considerable time to 
resolve these differences, and in this one 
important sense both the British and the 
Russians got what they wanted. For the 
fact is that there is a ban on testing now: 
Tt has been going on for 17 months, and 
Macmillan started a process here that will 
make it extremely difficult to begin testing 
again for many months. Z 

This was the real agreement “in principle- 
This poris tenia ave CERSA aan ae Ue 
matic tests go on. But beyond this, there 
is less in the communiqué than meets the 
eye. 


Utah Dairy Products Excel in Purity 
and Flavor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DAVID S. KING 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Pleased to have an opportunity to ex- 
press the pride and satisfaction which I. 
along with countless other Utahans, feel 
over the accomplishments of the Utah 
dairy industry. 

We would all agree, I think, that the 
well-being of this Nation has been rich- 
ly enhanced by the vast and wonderful 
stream of dairy foods which Americans 
enjoy. No other industry has made 3 
greater contribution than have the 
dairymen to the well-being of our people. 

Utah has made, and continues to make, 
a two-fold contribution in this field. 

First, the grade A milk, the fine 
cheeses, and the other wholesome prod- 
ucts which the Utah dairy industry pro- 
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duces are enjoyed not only by thousands 
of Utah families but by their neighbors 
in many States. 

Second, the Utah dairy industry has 
achieved standards of purity, flavor, and 
quality by which it makes an important 
contribution to the general excellence 
and and the steady improvement of the 
dairy foods which nourish this Nation. 

In recent years the grade A milk sup- 
Plied the Provo, Salt Lake, Ogden, and 
Logan markets has consistently placed 
upon the honor roll of the United States 
Public Health Service. Right now the 
grade A milk supplied Salt Lake, Ogden, 
and Logan is on this honor roll, and the 
milk in the Provo market is in the process 
of being rated. 

In the tabulations which the Public 
Health Service makes on the milk which 
interstate shippers produce and distrib- 
ute, Utah’s pasteurized milk has ranked, 
and today, ranks with the finest in the 
Nation. 

In 1957, all 48 fluid milk processing plants 
in Utah achieved an honor roll rating by 
Standards of the U.S. Public Health Service. 
At the time of that rating, Guy P. Stevens, 
Supervisor of dairying for the agricultural 
department of the State of Utah, observed: 
“So far as we have been able to deter- 
Mine, Utah is the first State in the Union 
to complete ratings for all its fluid milk 
Plants and their supplying farms.” A score 
Of 90 or better is necessary to achieve honor 
Toll status. 

Items considered in the rating include: 

ty of milk received from the farms, 
and milk quality after processing; type of 
Processing; sanitation on farms and in 
plants; type and condition of equipment 
Used; processing records; and the quality of 
Administration and enforcement being ap- 
plled in each area. 

At that time Mr. Stevens said further: 

tahans can be very proud of their milk 
Supply. Our State’s milk ranks with the 
Nation's finest and is in heavy demand both 
in and out of the State. While tests are 

primarily on safety and sanitation, the 

flavor quality of our milk is outstanding. 
We found milk plants across the State spot- 
y clean. These ratings are not only a 
tribute to our fluid milk processing plants, 

t also to Utah’s dairy farms.” 

During Utah's June Dairy Month com- 
memoration in 1959, George S. Bulkley, of 

Angeles, chairman, national June Dairy 
Month committee, visited Utah. Mr, Bulk- 
at this time was chairman of the board 
ot directors of the National Dairy Council. 

This statement was made by Mr. Bulkley 
during his visit: “America’s dairymen are 
Row milking only 77 percent as many cows 
d they were in 1944 when the cow popu- 
lation reached its peak. Yet, the fewer cows 


According to figures released by Welby 
` Young, president of the American Dairy 
tion of Utah, there are now approxi- 
Mately 8,000 dairy farm families in Utah, 
With a total of 100,000 milking cows. These 
last year produced approximately 750 


Was from grade A farms. In 1959, 20 percent 
Sf Utah's milk output went into the manu- 
facture of cheese, and the balance of the 
tate’s milk production was made into high- 
butter, cottage cheese, evaporated 
or dry milk powder, and ice cream, 
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Utah's cheese has become a growing fa- 
vorite from coast to coast, and for some 
years has been served at the famed Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel in New York City. 

The State's evaporated milk is sent to 
broad markets in the Western States, and 
traditionally has been of superior quality. 

Utah's ice cream and butter similarly have 
scored high in tests for flavor and texture. 

While Utah's dairy products have won na- 
tional acclaim, the State's dairy leaders have 
also been known for their progressiveness 
and for their major roles on the national 
dairy scene, Merrill N. Warnick of Pleasant 
Grove, Utah, served two terms as national 
president of the American Dairy Association, 
which represents approximately a million 
American dairy farmers. 

In March 1959 Mr. Warnick was appointed 
by President Dwight D. Eisenhower to a 
3-year term on the 18-man National Agri- 
cultural Advisory Commission. 

Welby W. Young of Heber, Utah, currently 
president of the American Dairy Association 
of Utah, was recently named to the national 
board of directors of the National Dairy 
Council. He is also chairman of the impor- 
tant national research committee of the 
American Dairy Association. 

Walter R. Holdaway of Provo is a member 
of the board of directors National Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation, and is also president of 
Federated Milk Producers Association, 
oaan largest grade A dairy farmer associa- 

on. 

Utah's dairymen have been among the 
Nation’s leaders in cooperative public rela- 
tions and advertising. For approximately 
10 years they have had an ve coop- 
erative plan in Utah, in addition to giving 
full support to the national program of the 
American Dairy Association. 


In conclusion, I would like to point out 
that the performance of the Utah dairy 
industry and its members reflects the 
best traditions of my State. The dili- 
gence, the perseverence, and the desire 
to excel which have been hallmarks of 
the Utah people since they carved their 
farms, homes, and industries from the 
mountain wilderness more than a cen- 
tury ago are demonstrated in the 
achievements and high standards of 
Utah’s dairy industry. 


Retired Officers and Selling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
this splendid news article by Jack Steele 
of the Scripps-Howard papers and an 
editorial which accompanied the story 
in the Washington News. 

There is no necessity to comment on 
either piece, but I do take the occassion 
to say that I am quoted accurately and 
correctly by Mr. Steele and that I sub- 
scribe in the fullest to the editorial, 

This is an issue the House will be 
given the opportunity of resolving next 
Wednesday when this bill is called to the 
floor for action. 

Here is the article and editorial: 
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[From the N News, Mar. 30, 
1 
HÉBERT WILL Ficur Houser BILL on MItrrary 
SELLING—WovuLD ENCOURAGE INFLUENCE 
PEDDLING 
(By Jack Steele) 

Representative F. Epwarp HÉBERT, Demo- 
crat, Louisiana, charged today that a pro- 
posed House bill would legalize and en- 
courage influence peddling by retired mili- 
tary officers. 

The measure denounced by H&srrr has 
approval of the Armed Services Committee, 
but faces a fight on the House floor nex 
Monday. z 

Representative HéserT heads the Armed 
Services Investigations Subcommittee which 
last year inquired into the role of retired 
officers in the munitions lobby and drafted 
a tough bill to curb their selling to the 
military services. 

But Chairman Cart Vriyson, Democrat, 
Georgia, and other committee members— 
apparently as a result of objections from 
the Pentagon and retired officers—insisted 
on watering down the bill before sending it 
to the House, 

AMENDMENTS 


Representative HÉBERT announced today 
that he will offer amendments Monday to 
restore criminal provisions to the bill so as 
to bar officers from selling anything to the 
Defense Department within 2 years after 
they retire. 

His amendments would provide penalties 
of up to $10,000 in fines ard a year in jail 
both for retired officers who violated this 
2-year ban and for defense contractors who 
hired them. 

Representative Hénerr pointed out that 
the committee-approved bill provides only 
one penalty for officers who take selling jobs 
with defense contractors within 2 years after 
they retire—temporarily loss of their retire- 
ment pay. 5 

He said this loss of retirement pay would 
become, in effect, the fee that a retired offi- 
cer would pay for the privilege of selling 
to the Defense Department for 2 years, 

PROFITABLE 


And he noted that many Officers would 
find it profitable to give up a few thousand 
dollars of retirement pay temporarily to take 
$25,000 to $50,000 a year jobs with defense 
contractors. 

“The commitee-approved bill simply would 
not prohibit retired officers from selling 
their influence to these contractors,” he said. 
“Instead, it would legalize, encourage, and 
promote such influence peddling. 

“A high ranking officer, within 24 hours 
after he retired, could be right back in the 
Pentagon using his influence on behalf of a 
contractor, As long as he was willing to give 
up his retirement pay, the committee bill 
would not touch him.” 

Representative Hénerr also noted that 
laws already on the books provide the same 
pay-loss penalties for retired Army and Air 
Force officers as the committee bill, and re- 
quire the Navy to deprive its officers of re- 
tirement pay if they sell to the Navy any- 
time after they retire. 


Ex-Orricers AND INFLUENCE 

When a House subcommittee headed by 
Representative F. EDWARD HÉBERT, was in- 
vestigating the “munitions lobby” last year, 
it turned up the names of 1,453 retired mili- 
tary officers who had taken jobs with the 100 - 
biggest contractors doing business with the 
Pentagon. 

On the other side of the Capitol, Senator 
Doveuas of Illinois revealed similar findings, 

This year, as a result, Representative 
Hésert sponsored a bill to bar all military 
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officers from selling anything to the Penta- 
gon within 2 years of their retirement, He 
put some teeth in the bill. 

The Armed Services Committee, headed by 
Representative Cart Vinson, extracted the 
teeth and reported a bill Representative HÉ- 
BERT says would curb none of these practices, 
but actually would “legalize and encourage” 
influence peddling by retired officers. 

Representative HéserT will try to get the 
fangs put back in his bill when it goes be- 
fore the House next week. He will be up 
against a potent lobby. The Pentagon in 
general has opposed the bill, and the re- 
tired officers—although they also are draw- 
ing retirement pay from the taxpayers’ till— 
naturally are against it, We hope the House 
agrees with Representative HÉBERT, 

Even the Vinson committee, in its report, 
concedes that influence can be “prejudicial 
to the free and unfettered decisions of the 
Government,” although the bill it recom- 
mends does nothing to prevent it. 

The Defense Department is planning to 
spend nearly 25 billion taxpayer dollars on 
procurement next year. If the zeal of con- 
tractors hungry for huge slices of this cake 
influences the decisions which lead to this 
vast spending, rather than the strict merits 
of the projects, the taxpayers are bound to 
take a licking. And the defense program to 
suffer in proportion, 8 

House Members voting next week on th 
influence bill shouldn't be permitted to for- 
get this. 


Funds for Jefferson National Expansion 
Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I am submitting for 
inclusion in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD one of the best state- 
ments I have ever read on the impor- 
tance and significance of the Jefferson 
National Expansion Memorial being 
constructed jointly by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the city of St. Louis on 
our great riverfront park along the Mis- 
sissippi River in the Third Congressional 
District of Missouri. 

The statement I am referring to is an 
editorial which appeared Sunday in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch entitled “Gate- 
way of the West.” 

It is most encouraging to know that 
the Senate in passing the Department 
of Interior appropriation bill for the 
coming fiscal year has agreed to provide 
the funds needed to maintain an effec- 
tive rate of progress in construction of 
the memorial. Thanks to the efforts of 
our two Missouri Senators, the bill con- 
tains $4,663,125. This is a substantial 
increase over the amount provided in the 
President’s budget. It is an amount, 
however, which can be spent efficiently 
and which must be available for dis- 
bursement in the coming fiscal year if 
we are to have any chance at all of com- 
pleting this project by the target date 
set by the Secretary of Interior and the 
Director of the National Park Service, 
as well as by the mayor of St. Louis, that 
is, by 1964 when the city observes the 
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200th anniversary of its beginning. I 
am very hopeful that the conferees from 
the House of Representatives on the ap- 
propriations bill will agree to the amount 
provided by the Senate. 

I am sure if they read the following 
editorial from the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch they will see and recognize why 
this money is so important: 

From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Mar. 27, 
1960] 


GATEWAY OF THE WEST 
“We're going West tomorrow, where the 
promises can't fail. 
O'er the hills in legions, boys, and crowd 
the dusty trail.” 
—Stephen Vincent Benet. 


“Napoleon Bonaparte, like Milton's Satan 
on his throne, sat unapproachable in his bad 
eminence.” So Henry Adams begins his 
characterization of the enemy who “had to 
be faced and overawed by the gentle opti- 
mism of President Jefferson.” Talleyrand, 
“who never forgave himself for having once 
believed in a popular revolution,“ had per- 
suaded Napoleon to “pacify Europe and turn 
the energies of France toward the creation of 
an empire in the New World and was the 
more sure of success because, in the re- 
actionary spirit of the time, he commanded 
the sympathies of all Europe in checking the 
power of republicanism in its last refuge.” 

It seemed that 10,000 French soldiers, 
trained in the school of Hoche and Moreau, 
and commanded by a future marshal of 
France, might have occupied New Orleans 
and St. Louls before Jefferson could have 
collected a brigade of militia in Nashville.” 
The Federalists blindly cried for a war 
against France—a war which probably would 
have reestablished French power along the 
whole length of the Mississippi, which might 
have brought about the secession of the ter- 
ritory between the Appalachians and the 
river, and which would have entrenched 
British and Spanish power on the young 
nation’s flanks. 

Americans, too, rarely recall how their 
country was almost confined to the Original 
Thirteen States—divided by slavery—on a 
continent under European control, The pru- 
dence, the vision, and the daring of Jefferson 
overcame this dark threat. Through the 
Louisiana Purchase he made possible the ex- 
pansion of the United States from ocean to 
ocean as a world power. This work must 
stand in the first rank of American accom- 
plishments. Surely the people, especially 
western people, will insist that it be com- 
memorated by the national monument which 
has been started on the St. Louis riverfront. 

The riverfront national park—to be domi- 
nated by a 619-foot stainless steel arch sym- 
bolic of the Gateway of the West—was sug- 
gested by a committee of St. Louis citizens 
appointed December 15, 1933, by Mayor Ber- 
nard F. Dickmann and headed by the late 
Luther Ely Smith. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
responded with enthusiasm. On June 15, 
1934, he signed a congressional joint reso- 
lution establishing the U.S. Territorial Ex- 
pansion Memorial Commission to formulate 
plans for the monument. St, Louis was 
proud to join in financing it on the basis of 
$1 for each $3 of Federal money. On Sep- 
tember 10, 1935, the voters approved a 
$7,500,000 bond isue. And on December 21, 
1935, the President made available $6,750,- 
000, matched by $2,250,000 in city funds, for 
the acquisition of the 41-block site. 

From the beginning this was a national 
project. Three Senators and three Members 
of the House of Representatives had to be 
among the nine members of the Memorial 
Commission. Title to the site was given to 
the Government. The development was put 
in charge of the National Park Service. St. 
Louis made its bargain with Washington be- 
cause, after all, it was on the St. Louis river- 
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front that Capt. Amos Stoddard took over 
the Louisiana Territory from the French. 
Here was the starting point of Lewis and 
Clark, Pike, Ashley, Fremont and the “moun- 
tain men” who blazed trails to Oregon, to 
Santa Fe, and to California. And it was the 
jumping-off point for the settlers who went 
west in their mover wagons. 

Enthusiasm was high a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. The preliminary work was pushed 
along rapidly. By May 1942, all buildings 
had been cleared from the site and from the 
city’s tax books. The beautiful old court- 
house—in which Dred Scott started his suit 
for freedom—was added to the site by the 
city. The war, however, forced a halt until 
1945 when St. Louis citizens raised $225,000 
for an architectural competition for the de- 
sign of the memorial. The winner was the 
conception of Eero Saarinen which Aline B. 
Loucheim praised in the New York Times as 
“a noble, symbolic monument, fitting, beau- 
tiful, and impressive.” 

The arch and the other elements in the 
Saarinen design were approved by the Fed- 
eral authorities on May 25, 1948. But the 
war’s delay, the use of the area as a vast 
parking lot, and the reluctance of the rail- 
roads to relocate their riverfront tracks gave 
objectors in Congress and elsewhere their op- 
portunity. President Truman did dedicate 
the site on June 10, 1950, but it was not until 
May 17, 1954, that Congress authorized con- 
struction, And it was not until 1956 that it 
voted $2,640,000 for preliminary work. But 
slowly enthusiasm was rekindled, and the 
National Park Service set 1964, the bicen- 
tenary of St. Louis, as its target for com- 
pletion of the arch. 

With this assurance that the Government 
would keep its part of the bargain, public and 
private interests in St. Louis committed 
themselves to the enhancement of the areas 
adjacent to the national memorial. Almost 
50 additional blocks are to be cleared. New 
approaches have been bullt. A new bridge 
across the Mississippi, a stadium and accom- 
modations for visitors to the memorial have 
been given the green light. In all, St. Louis 
will expend far more in the neighborhood 
than it will cost the Government to finish 
the memorial. Yet now Washington again 
threatens to allow the work to come to & 
money-wasting halt. The administration’s 
budget includes only $1,650,000 for the proj- 
ect, A minimum of $4,603,125—to be sup- 
plemented by $1,534,375 in city funds—is 
needed to keep the work on schedule. 

The St. Louis delegation in Congress 18 
making a fight for this appropriation. This 
is not a grab for “pork.” It is a request that 
the Government honor its pledge. And St- 
Louis, we trust, will have the support espe- 
cially of all the Representatives in Congress 
of the trans-Mississippi West. The national 
park is a memorial to those who made the 
West a part of the Nation. It seems incon- 
ceivable that Congress—which has freely 
commemorated lesser men and lesser 
events—will not raise this monument to 
Jefferson and those others who laid the 
foundation of the grandeur and the power 
of the United States. 


Another Member of the Eisenhower Clean 
as a Hound’s Tooth Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 


1960 


herewith include an editorial from the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch on the subject 
of conflict of interest in the Eisenhower 
administration. 

On Monday last I made remarks in 
the House referring to a Meet the Press 
appearance of the former Governor of 
New York Thomas E. Dewey. With these 
remarks, I inserted an editorial from the 
Post-Dispatch listing members of the 
Eisenhower Republican Clean as a 
Hound's Tooth Club. 


The editorial herewith presented adds 
another name to the membership in that 
club: 

AN UNEVEN DozEN 


We hereby amend a recent editorial list- 
ing 11 cases of confiict of interest during 
the Eisenhower administration. Earl C. 
Corey, former director of the Agriculture 
Department's commodity office in Portland, 
Oreg., has told Senators that he made an 
$83,250 profit from a silent partnership in a 
company storing Federal grain, and owned 
Stock in three other grain companies. Mr. 
Corey swore that he never heard of the con- 
Alet-of- interest regulations until mid-1959. 
He did not resign until January 22. The 
announcement of his resignation by Secre- 
tary Benson did not come until a Senate 
Subcommittee scheduled a public hearing a 
few days ago. For the record, now there 
are 12. 


Need for Hospital Care 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. COOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1960 


Mr. COOK. Mr. Speaker, in the 
March 15 edition of the Willoughby 
News-Herald, of Willoughby, Ohio, the 
following article appeared which shows 
the findings of the Citizens Hospital 
Study Committee of Cleveland, concern- 
ing the need for hospitalization of the 
Various age groups in our society. I 

it of great significance that the 
Teport shows our elderly citizens are fre- 
Quently hospitalized for extended stays. 
many instances, this group is the least 
able to meet the present day high costs 
ot adequate medical care and hospital- 
ization. 
Otper You Grr, More Hosrrran Care You 
NEED 

The older you are, the more likely you are 

need hospital care. 

By the time you reach 65 years of age, you 
are in a group requiring seven times the 
amount of hospital care needed by young- 
sters under 15. 

You will spend as much time in the hos- 
Pital after your 47th birthday as you did in 
the entire preceding 46 years if you are 
typical. 

From findings such as these, the Citizens 
Hospital Study Committee of Cleveland to- 
day traced to advancing age the chief re- 
SPonsibility for increasing the average adult's 

for hospitalization. The number of 

in each age group has great import- 

ance in community hospital planning, the 
Committee pointed out. 

Detailing further findings from its analysis 
Of 52,289 hospital cases, the committee indi- 
dated the average need for hospital care be- 
Sins to climb from a low point reached at 
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about 15 years of age. Thereafter, it mounts 
steadily throughout the balance of life, ex- 
cept that the peak in obstetrical cases af- 
fects women in the childbearing years be- 
tween 20 and 35. 

In general, the report showed: 

Large variation in the extent of hospital 
care by age. 

Young people requiring hospital care and 
old people a great deal. 

Many young women in their twenties and 
early thirties rendered obstetrical care, but 
with relatively short lengths of stay. 

Few teenagers hospitalized and those 
few not staying long. 

Old people to be frequently hospitalized 
and for extended stays. 

“These facts are of greatest importance 
both in planning our community’s needs for 
hospital beds and in making proper pro- 
vision for our increasing proportion of older 
people,” the committee report stated. 

For all types of cases in short term hos- 
pitals, the average patient remained in the 
hospital for 8.3 days, according to the report. 
For obstetrical cases the average stay was 
53 days; for medical and nonoperative 
cases the average was 9.7 days; and for sur- 
gical cases, 8.9 days. 


Battle for the Free Enterprise System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to include an article written for the 
magazine, Purchasing, by our able col- 
league, the Honorable THOMAS CURTIS, 
of Missouri. In his very keen, analytical 
manner, Mr. Curtis has pinpointed the 
one overwhelming issue of today—the 
battle for the free enterprise system. 
Unless we win that fight and stop the 
headlong rush toward socialism, then 
our efforts in other fields are futile. I 
commend Mr. Curtis’ article to every 
thoughtful American: 

Too Muck RELIANCE ON FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
To Sotve Economic PROBLEMS—CURRENT 
Concress Witt PUSH TREND Towarp So- 
CIALISTIC STATE 

(By Representative THOMAS CURTIS, of 
Missouri) 

There are many issues which face the 
2d session of the 86th Congress which are 
delineated economic, Many of these issues 
stem from the expressed desire of profes- 
sional economists, businessmen, and politi- 
cians to have continued healthy economic 
growth coupled with maximum employment 
and reasonable price stability. 

The Joint Economie Committee has re- 
cently completed a concentrated 10-month 
study into various aspects of these three 
goals—not without regard to whether the 
goals themselves are nrutually inconsistent 
and, if they are inconsistent, which goals 
should bear the sacrifice in resolving an in- 
consistency. 

I will list a few of the subjects upon which 
the Joint Economic Committee will make 
comments throughout the year. The farm 
program, antitrust legislation with particu- 
lar reference to a phenomena which many 
economic observers claim to have seen and 
others claim does not exist—administered 
prices, Federal debt ceiling and interest rate 
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ceiling on Federal securities, Federal Reserve 
Board policies on monetary policies and their 
relation to debt management, standby con- 
trols on credit and prices, legislation relat- 
ing to the problems of industrywide strikes, 
Government purchasing policies, Federal ex- 
penditures for depressed areas, education, 
community facilities, health and public 
works, and a balanced budget. 

The longer I serve in Congress, concentrat- 
ing as I do on economic matters, the more 
concerned I become about the inarticulate- 
ness of those who believe in the private 
enterprise system—particularly vis-a-vis 
those who profess to believe in it and yet are 
constantly undermining its basic structure. 

STUDY PROBLEMS 

The staff of the JEC's study of employ- 
ment, growth, and price levels is a case in 
point. The purpose of the studies of the 
JEC is: 

(1) To take an objective look at our polit- 
ical-economic structure to try to discover 
the problems that exist. 

(2) To bring into the open the various 
proposals that had been made to solve the 
problems. 

(3) To subject these proposals to criticism. 

I find that though the hearings and the 
papers prepared by the panelists do just that, 
the staff's report sets out its own particular 
series of solutions instead of the alternative 
solutions advanced by the panelists and oth- 
ers. The staff's solutions, almost without 
exception, rely on increased Federal Govern- 
ment activity and disregard whatever addi- 
tional activity there might be in the private 
sector of the economy. The staff's analysis, 
in my judgment, shows a lack of understand- 
ing of what the private enterprise system is 
about or a basic distrust of it. 

The significance of the staff’s report is that 
the members of the staff are outstanding, 
hard-working, and honest scholars. The 
question that therefore disturbs me the most 
about America and its future is this: Has 
scholarship in America reached a point where 
scholars do not know how to approach a 
subject to study and write about it objec- 
tively? 

I shall call attention to just a few points: 

1. The staff avoids the use of the term 
“administered” prices, which is commenda- 
ble because the term begs the question. 
But its report, instead of discussing the 
economic issue involved, supplied another 
term, “market power,” which just as effec- 
tively begs the question. 

The question at issue is this: In certain 
industries, is there such a concentration of 
market power that prices can be set without 
regard to the economic consequences? If so, 
is this a matter that should be within the 
scope of the antitrust laws? 

During the hearings, when this issue be- 
came the subject of discussion, I asked why 
the industries accused of “administering” 
prices were frequently the very industries 
that spent more time and money on market 
analysis and customers’ buying habits than 
other industries. If these industries were 
trying to get information so that they could 
pay attention to the laws of economics (not 
try to abuse them) then the so-called “mar- 
ket control” they possessed would appear to 
be healthy, commendable, and a matter for 
other businesses to emulate—not something 
to be held up as against the public interest. 

2. The staff report consistently ignores 
real cost factors in discussing price increases. 
For example, what has been the economic 
cost in steel resulting from the depletion of 
the Mesabi Range, if any? What has been 
the cost in medical care arising from in- 
creased cost of doctor training, advanced 
type hospital equipment, increased research 
and development in drugs, etc? 

It is almost axiomatic that rapid tech- 
noldgical growth has increased costs through 
making much equipment and many skills 
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chsolete. The staff report advocates more 
money—and Federal money to boot—in the 
field of medical research and development, 
without commenting upon the basic fact 
that we are in an economic imbalance to- 
day resulting from the technological revolu- 
tion we are still experiencing in health 
matters. 

2. Although the price of living indices 
have advanced most rapidly in the area of 
services, the cost factors underlying services 
remain unexamined and receive little or no 
comment. In this conjunction also are the 
economic factors underlying “tight” money. 
Essentially there is a shortage of investment 
capital, resulting from increased demand. It 
seems axiomatic that demand for invest- 
ment capital is bound to increase rapidly. 

4. The staff pays little or no attention to 
the question of determining what is eco- 
nomic growth and what proves to be eco~ 
nomic waste. Little attention is paid to the 
limitations we experience in the tools we 
use in measuring economic growth. 

Economic grawth may be unhealthy and 
misshapen growth. The gross national prod- 
uct includes economic mistakes as economic 
growth. The GNP fails to measure produc- 
tion capacity; it weighs only actual use of 
capacity in a given year. Rome was not 
built in a day, so it is true that no economy 
was built in 1 year, What we have from 
the past which is still usable is as important 
as what we might build in a given year. 
That becomes a part of the accumulated 
capital plant which the measurement of an- 
nual growth fails to compute. 

Essentially, the staff report fails to recog- 
nize the keystone of the private enterprise 

which is the use of the marketplace 
as the tester of economic ideas, as opposed 
to the use of select groups of men to judge 
new economic ideas. P 

The private enterprise system is to the 
science of economics what the trial-and- 
error system, the laboratory system, has been 
to the physical sciences. The planned 
economy system is what the scholastic sys- 
tem was to the physical sciences in the 
Middle Ages, when chemistry was alchemy 
and astronomy, astrology. 

Until those who believe in the private 
enterprise system really understand that 
which they believe in to the extent that they 
can become articulate about it, the battle 
for the private enterprise system being 
fought in the Halls of the Congress will con- 
tinue to go against them. This second sés- 
sion of Congress will provide no change in 
this pattern. The logistics and strategy have 
already been set. Tactics at this time can- 
not win the battle, although they may delay 
things until the proper logistics and strategy 
are developed. I won't predict in which 
areas the marketplace will be replaced by 
political bureaucrat decision by the action 
of Congress, but when the session has ended 
we will have moved closer to the socialistic 
state. 


Centenary of William Jennings Bryan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1960 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article which ap- 
pears in Labor, the official weekly news- 
paper of Standard Railroad Labor Or- 
ganizations, on April 2, 1960. The article 
entitled “Anniversary Recalls Famed 
Battles by Bryan for Labor,” follows: 
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ANNIVERSARY RECALLS FAMED BATTLES BY 
BRYAN For LABOR—MILLIONS WERE SWAYED 
BY ‘GREAT COMMONER’ 


Many newspapers during the past week 
carried feature stories on the late sliver- 
tongued William Jennings Bryan to mark 
the 100th anniversary of the birth of the 
“Great Commoner.” Most of the stories 
stressed his leadership of the “silver bloc“ 
and his famous “Cross of Gold“ speech at 
the 1896 Democratic Convention which led 
to his nomination as candidate for President. 

Few, however, mentioned the fact that 
during his career he was a friend of labor, 
and in most of his campaigns he had strong 
labor support. 

When he died in July 1925, the secretary- 
treasurer of the AFL at the time—Frank L. 
Morrison—pointed out that Bryan's voice 
“was always heard in favor of legislation 
urged by organized labor.” 

As an example, he cited a battle by Bryan 
to assure for labor the right of a jury trial 
in contempt cases. Also, he declared that 
Bryan’s “most efficient work“ in labor's be- 
half was usually done “in conference,” 

Morrison recalled a significant instance of 
that in 1914 when labor was pressing for 
enactment of the Clayton amendment to the 
Sherman Act, so as to curb the use of anti- 
trust legislation for union-busting purposes 
and to free unions from rule by injunction. 

President Woodrow Wilson was being 
pressed at the time by industry and by reac- 
tionary elements in his own party to op- 
pose the Clayton amendment. Morrison said 
the officers of the AFL appealed to Bryan 
(then Secretary of State) for help, and within 
the Cabinet, the Commoner swung Wilson 
and the administration behind the drive to 
pass the Clayton Act. 

“CROWN OF THORNS” 


Bryan gained his first fame during his two 
terms in Congress from 1892 to 1896, as Dem- 
ocratic Representative from the normally 
Republican district of Lincoln, Nebr. He 
became a leader of the fight for the “free 
coinage of silver“ at a 16 to 1 ratio with 
gold—an issue that stirred immense enthu- 
siasm in the West, where “hard money” 
spelled hard times, but Bryan aroused the 
tory of the gold standard advocates in the 

It became the main issue in the State-by- 
State battles for election of delegates to the 
1896 Democratic Convention. At that con- 
vention, Bryan swept the delegates with the 
famous speech, in which he proclaimed: “We 
will answer their demands for a gold stand- 
ard by saying to them: You shall not press 
down upon the brow of labor this crown of 
thorns, you shall not crucify mankind upon 
a cross of gold.“ 

LOST THREE TIMES 


The speech insured his nomination as 
presidential candidate. In the campaign 
that followed, Bryan stirred great fervor, 
but also great opposition. Frightened finan- 
ciers and industrialists poured vast sums of 
money behind William McKinley—and the 
latter beat Bryan by a big majority. 

Twice thereafter, Bryan went down to de- 
feat as the Democratic nominee, but he 
played a big role in the 1912 convention in 
putting over Woodrow Wilson. When Wilson 
won, Bryan was rewarded with the post of 
Secretary of State. 

As the Nation’s leading orator on the chau- 
taqua circuit, he continued to sway big 
audiences, but public sentiment shifted 
sharply when, as one of the last acts of his 
career, he choose to ald in the Tennessee 
prosecution of John T. Scopes, a science 
teacher accused of violating the law against 
teaching of evolution. 

In that famous trial, Attorney Clarence 
Darrow, defense counsel for Scopes, shredded 
Bryan’s fundamentalist views. The trial be- 
came a laughing stock for many Americans, 
though Scopes was conyicted, and Bryan 
died 5 days later. 
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Sweden’s Action Concerning Anti- 
Semitism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
House of Representatives very properly 
adopted House Concurrent Resolution 
465, expressing its profound sense of in- 
dignation and shock at the epidemic of 
desecration of places of worship and 
other sites. 


During the recent outbreaks of anti- 
semitism in many countries, it was said 
that the headquarters of the movement 
was located in Sweden. The Swedish 
Minister of Justice, Mr. Herman Kling, 
on January 27, 1960, told the Swedish 
Parliament what measures had been 
taken and would be taken to prevent and 
punish manifestations of racial discrim- 
ination in Sweden. He and his country 
are to be commended for their intelli- 
tig and vigorous approach to the prob- 
em. 

I commend the minister’s remarks to 
the attention of our colleagues, They 
are as follows: 

REPLY GIVEN BY THE MINISTER OF JUSTICE TO 
INTERPELLATIONS BY MESSRS MUNKTELL AND 
RIMMERFORS, MEMBERS OF THE SECOND 
CHAMBER OF THE SWEDISH RIKSDAG, CON- 
CERNING OUTBREAKS OF ANTISEMITISM IN 
SWEDEN 
Mr. Speaker, with the permission of the 

chamber Mr. Rimmerfors has asked me 
whether I consider that the antisemitic dem- 
onstrations which have occurred in Sweden 
should lead to legislative or other steps eal- 
culated to check the propaganda activity 
which is detrimental to Sweden's reputation 
abroad and is still apparently being carried 
on. 

Mr. Munktell has also asked the Minister 
of the Interior whether he is prepared to 
inform the chamber what measures have 
been taken to ascertain whence the latest 
outbreaks of antisemitism in Sweden 
emanate and what measures have been taken 
or will be taken to prevent and punish such 
manifestations of racial discrimination and 
persecution in the future. 

In view of the close connection between 
the two interpellations I propose, by agree- 
ment with the Minister of the Interior, to 
reply to both of them at the same time. 

To begin with, I would emphasize in the 
strongest possible way how abonimable I con- 
sider every form of racial persecution and 
inflammatory propaganda directed against 
people on the grounds of their origin or their 
religion, I am convinced that there is 4 
very broad basis of public opinion in our 
country which strongly condemns anti- 
semitism and other phenomena of that kind. 
The part that antisemitism played under the 
Nazi regime in Germany and the terrible 
fate which many millions of people suffered 
as a result are still fresh in everyone's 
memory. 

At the end of 1959, as is well known, there 
occurred in various places in Western Ger- 
many a number of antisemitic demonstra- 
tions and other incidents of a more or less 
serious character. The details of these hap- 
penings were quickly taken up as topical 
items by the press, the radio and the televi- 
sion, Within a short time similar phenom- 
ena made their appearance in other coun- 
tries all round the world. 
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In Sweden the first incidents occurred 
shortly after the new year and since then 
antisemitic demonstrations have occurred at 
a comparatively large number of places in 
this country. To an overwhelming extent 
these demonstrations have taken the form 
of daubing up swastikas and antisemitic 
inscriptions; in a few cases, however, the 
demonstrations have been of a more serious 
character. 

In some of these cases it has been possible 
to apprehend the perpetrators. In these 
cases the persons concerned proved to be 
youths of school age or slightly older who 
have got involved in the demonstrations out 
of mischievousness and lack of understand- 
ing. Two 15-year-old boys—one of them had 
run away from his home and the other had 
escaped from a reformatory—have stated 
that they were led to do what they did by the 
Tecent statements in the press about anti- 
Semitic activities. They declared that they 
had no anti-Semitic feelings and were not 
interested in politics. In another case the 
swastika-painting was done by a person who 
Was probably not fully accountable for his 
actions. 

According to information furnished by the 
Police it Is not, at any rate in Sweden, a 
question of any organized action. Mainly 
it seems to be a matter of acts by michievous 
youths and other immature persons who have 
Probably been inspired by statements in 
Newspaper articles and television and radio 
broadcasts about the demonstrations in other 
countries. 

Nevertheless I would not wish to belittle 
What has happened. Even if it is correct, as 
the police consider, that these actions are the 
expression of an epidemic of mischief-mak- 
ing, this is serious enough. That Swedish 
Youths should be so badly informed that they 
can be infected by such a phenomenon is 
highly deplorable and constitutes something 
that we must combat with all our strength. 

This is one side of the matter. But there 
is another side, too, and that is the Nazi and 
anti-Semitic propaganda which is being dis- 
Seminated in print both inside and outside 
Sweden by certain circles operating in this 
country. We have a number of fanatical 

„individuals who have long been carrying on 
anti-Semitic propaganda both here and 
abroad. And I must state with deep regret 
that some of the propaganda material which 
has recently come to light abroad emanates 
trom Sweden. 

In those cases where the printed propa- 
anda is in such a form that it is covered by 
Penal provisions, action has been taken. A 
number of prosecutions on these grounds 
Were instituted by my predecessors in office, 
And only a few days ago, when after a rather 
long interval a number of anti-Semitic 
Pamphlets were submitted for scrutiny to the 

oner for the Freedom of the Press. 
T handed these over to the Attorney General 
for prosecution. In some of these pamph- 
lets the name of the publisher is that of a 
Person who has long been known for anti- 
Semitic propaganda and who has already 
n convicted several times for such activ- 

es. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the in- 
eidents which have occurred in our country 
have led to searching inquiries. All the data 
in the particular cases are examined cen- 
traliy by the police and collated with what 
is o known concerning the political 
tendencies of various organizations and of 
Certain individuals. In view of the nature 
of the matter, I cannot go into details about 

this work is being done, but I can assure 
the chamber that a very thorough investiga- 
tion is being carried out and that the de- 
velopment of events is being followed with 
the very greatest attention. 

If I were asked how such repulsive phe- 
nomena as racial hatred and inflammatory 

ganda can be countered, my answer 
Would be that the most effective means, at 
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any rate in the long run, is information and 
education of the rising generation in re- 
spect for human values. But as will already 
have appeared from what I have said, it has 
proved necessary also to take legislative 


,measures. Under the impact of the persecu- 


tion of the Jews in Germany before and 
during the Second World War and the mani- 
festations of anti-Semitism which occurred 
in our country in connection with that per- 
secution, provisions were incorporated in 
the penal code in 1948 providing for pun- 
ishment of incitement against any group of 
the population. Under these provisions 
“anyone who publicly threatens, slanders, or 
insults a group of the population having a 
certain origin or holding certain religious be- 
Mefs,” is liable to punishment by fine or 
imprisonment. This protection is not lim- 
ited to groups consisting of Swedish citi- 
gens; it applies to any group of the popula- 
tion having a certain origin or holding cer- 
tain religious beliefs. As concerns propa- 
ganda disseminated in print, provisions in 
the ordinance on the freedom of the press 
insure that incitement against any group of 
the population as defined in the penal code 
can be prosecuted as an offense against the 
freedom of the press. 

We now ask whether our present legisla- 
tion is sufficient. So far as propaganda 
through printed publications—which, of 
course, constitute by far the most important 
means of disseminating propaganda—is con- 
cerned, I wish, first of all, to emphasize that 
one of the basic principles in our system of 
protection of freedom of the press is that 
no censorship preceding printing and no 
prohibition of printing may be imposed. 
Thus the dissemination of publications cal- 
culated to stir up racial hatred cannot in 
Sweden be countered by the authorities 
through obstacles set up in advance but only 
through action taken subsequently, insofar 
as such publications are deemed criminal. 
In these circumstances it is urgent that the 
reaction of the penal system should be such 
that it achieves the necessary inhibitory ef- 
fect. As I have just mentioned, the punish- 
ment for instilling hatred against groups of 
the population consists of fines or imprison- 
ment. As a result, the courts have generally 
imposed fines, which perhaps have been paid 
by financiers who have been behind the per- 
son announced as the publisher. So far as 
I know, imprisonment has been imposed in 
only one case. In the proposals for a new 
penal code which, at the instance of my 
predecessor in office, have been submitted to 
the Council on Legislation the provision on 
incitement against groups of the population 
has been incorporated in what is essentially 
the same form as before, apart from a revi- 
sion, due to technical reasons, of the latitude 
of punishment. Having regard to what has 
happened recently, however, I consider it 
justifiable to consider whether the latitude 
of punishment for incitement against groups 
of the population should not be revised, for 
example, in such a way that imprisonment 
would be made the normal punishment and 
that fines would be imposed only if the of- 
fense is not of a serious character. It is my 
intention to take up this question in connec- 
tion with the reviewing of the draft penal 
code for the new submission to the Council 
on Legislation which is at present proceeding 
in the Ministry of Justice. 

In practice it has often proved to be difi- 
cult to take action against printed propa- 
ganda of this kind, partly owing to the 
legislation on the freedom of the press, but 
also owing to the fact that the printing 
firms which allow themselves to cooperate 
in this propaganda do not always observe 
the regulations on the liability to submit 
copies of printed matter for scrutiny and 
owing to the fact that this propaganda ma- 
terial is often printed in widely differing 
parts of the country, I have therefore given 
consideration to the measures which might 
be taken to coordinate and render more ef- 
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ficient the supervision which at present exists 
in this sphere. Here I refer not only to 
purely anti-Semitic propaganda but also.to 
other forms of inflammatory propaganda 
and nazism. 

In addition to legislative and supervisory 
measures it is of course, as I mentioned a 
littie while ago, information and education 
that in the long run constitute the best and 
most effective means of counteracting racial 
persecution and inflammatory propaganda. 
The essential thing is to teach young people 
to understand the importance of the com- 
mon human values. Parents, schools, news- 
papers, the radio and the television have a 
great responsibility here. 

To take the schools first of all, it is of 
course important that efforts should be made 
to try to combat all tendencies to racial 
prejudice while the children are still young. 
I have also satisfied myself that the board 
of education is very much aware of this ques- 
tion. In the instruction in history and 
citizenship, care is taken to see that the 
Second World War and the events leading 
up to it are studied and the text books are 
continually examined with a view to remov- 
ing anything which could in the least way 
operate in a wrong direction and also to in- 
troducing adequate information about the 
phenomena we are now concerned with. But 
in the religious instruction, too, the schools 
should be on the watch to see that racial 
prejudices are not instilled into the very 
young. 

The newspaper press, the radio and the 
television obviously have an important func- 
tion to perform in the service of informa- 
tion. It is gratifying to be able to note the 
strong reaction against the recent anti- 
Semitic demonstrations which has been 
evoked in the Swedish press. It is important 
that our newspapers should continue on 
this path, but they should at the same time 
be aware of the risk of presenting and ap- 
prehending these phenomena only as sensa- 
tional news ma 

I also mentioned the great responsibility 
of the parents. And in this connection I 
would express the desire that all parents 
should take an active part in the efforts to 
counter inflammatory propaganda. Let us 
explain to all our children the meaning of 
what they have been seeing lately in the 
newspapers and on the television. Let us 
tell them what the swastika has been and 
is the symbol of. Let us tell them that mil- 
lions of people died because of the inflam- 
matory propaganda which the Nazi regime 
in Germany conducted before and during 
the Second World War, and that all this 
suffering was inflicted on innocent people 
merely because they were considered to be- 
long to another race. Let us teach them that 
tolerance toward other groups of the popu- 
lation and toward those who think other- 
wise than we do is one of the principal 
marks of democracy and the best basis on 
which to build our future. 

If all democratic forces unite to work 
together in support of these measures we 
shall be able to increase our vigilance 
against anti-Semitic and Nazi propaganda in 
the best and most effective way. 


Unrequited Love 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WALTER NORBLAD 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 
Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks I include 
herewith an editorial written by Mr. 
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Robert Ingalls in the Corvallis (Oreg.) 
Gazette Times: 
UNREQUITED Love 


Teamsters in this area who have no great 
love for their boss may be encouraged by 
the knowledge that there are others of their 
brethren who seem to feel the same way. 

Jimmy Hoffa started out after the re- 
cent convention of his 1,776,000-member 
union, the biggest and roughest and strong- 
est in the country, to demonstrate that the 
rank and file “love Jimmy.” He appeared 
before 13 local unions from Tampa, to St. 
Louis, to Chicago and Milwaukee to New 
York. 

The New York meeting was to be the cli- 
max. With 150,000 Teamsters in the metro- 
politan area, arrangements were made to fill 
Madison Square Garden's 15.000 seats. 
Loudspeakers were attached for the expected 
overflow outside and police were set to detour 
traffic for blocks around the hall. 

It was a great idea, only the rank and file 
did not turn out. Those who did, together 
with members of many of their families, 
barely filled half the auditorium. As a dem- 
onstration of affection and loyalty it was & 
blooper. 

Hoffa told the few who came to hear that 
he plans to build a web of union alliances 
covering millions of workers as an answer 
to the Landrum-Griffin labor reform bill. 
He said he would have all unions arrange 
common expiration dates for their contracts 
to bring them into line with those of the 
Teamsters, Thus, they will be able to cir- 
cumvent the law's ban on secondary boy- 
cot ts. 

In spite of the lack of affection for the 
boss by union members, Hoffa's power must 
not be overlooked. Through coercion and 
other tactics he has control of the member- 
ship and his threats carry a lot of weight. 
The only way to curb him and others of his 
Nk is for the membership to get rid of such 
leaders and the best way to make this possi- 
dle is for the voters to insist that legislation 
give control of unions to the rank and file 
and that unions be subjected to the same 
laws that govern other corporations. 


— 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 


ering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Conn or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 

TITLE 44, SECTION 181, CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 

AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 

Printing shall have control of the ar- 

rangement and style of the CONGRES- 

SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 

it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 

port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 

of Congress and at the close thereof. 

(Jan, 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b, Same; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Recorp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1, Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Record as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the ‘Public 
Printer may begin the Recon with the House 
p The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-——The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½%- point type: 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the RECORD shall be printed in 6½-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
ecript is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 

Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
ease will a speech be printed in the Rxconp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight, 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Record shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
pm., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof jurnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD, 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections. — The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided jurther, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendix to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in elther House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 

nt of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shallapply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Rrconn which is in contravention of this 


paragraph. 
12. Official Reporters. — The Official Report- 


ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 


script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


A Blueprint for American Space Leader- 
ship: Rockets for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 31,1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it was my 
distinct, pleasure and honor this after- 
Noon to speak before the American 
Rocket Society, National Capitol Sec- 
tion. The talk which I gave was en- 
titled “A Blueprint for American Space 
Leadership: Rockets for Peace.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that the address be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A BLUEPRINT von AMERICAN SPACE LEADER- 
SHIP; ROCKETS von PEACE 

(By Senator ALEXANDER WLV, Republican, 

of Wisconsin, ranking Republican on the 

Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and 

member of the Aeronautical and Space 

Sciences Committee, before the American 

Rocket Society, National Capitol Section, 

On March 31, 1960, Washington, D.C.) 

Ladies and gentlemen, appearing here to- 
day before this distinguished group of in- 
dustry representatives, military brass and 
Scientific high-brows, I must confess that I 

only little about high military 
Strategy, or the complexities of space 
e . Neither am I running for the 
Presidency as an expert on these matters. 
Yet, I am very pleased to respond to your 
invitation and meet with you, because you 
are the actors and the directors of the 
Most colossal—and as a thrifty Republican 
let me add, most expensive—human ad- 
Venture drama, ever. 

Since the days of antiquity, man has con- 
Stantly been moved by his innate restless 
Spirit to explore the unknown about him. 

would human life and human history 
have been without this constant search and 
thirst for discovery—this determination to 

what is beyond the horizons—physical 
and spiritual? 

In world history, Homer's Odyssey still 

ds out as a symbol of man’s search. My 
Ancestors, the Vikings, continued this search 
in their daring explorations—which in all 
likelihood brought them to this continent 
long before Columbus. The American West 
Save our own youth, during last century and 
this, another frontier for discovery. And 

W. as if to guarantee that the youth of 

orrow may not be deprived of its own 
frontiers—nature is beginning to 
Unlock the unbound horizons of space. The 
inquiring mind is on the go. 
THE MILITARY ASPECTS OF SPACE 

Space has many uses: Peaceful and 
Martial, constructive and destructive. In 
Dent weeks 1 spent long hours listening to 
€stimony after testimony on the U.S. defense 
Program before the joint sessions of the 
Senate Space and Preparedness Committees. 
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We had many experts before us. Somebody 
jested that it was obvious they were all ex- 
perts—because they disagreed with each 
other, 

I heard much debate about whether there 
is or there is not an American “space lag“. 
There was much debate—yet there was the 
basic agreement that we have nuclear wea- 
pons that far exceed the destructive power 
of US.S.R. weapons, and that our total 
carrying capacity for a long range delivery 
of a nuclear attack far exceeds theirs. 

I also feel it incumbent upon myself in 
this connection to stress that I do not al- 
Ways agree with the “military mind,” which 
too often equates security with numbers. 
I do not necessarily believe that in order 
to possess security and military deterrence 
this country must match every Soviet ICBM, 
submarine, tank and cannon, one for one. 
Security and deterrence against aggression 
consist of much more than mere numbers. 

We must give full credit to the strength 
and determination of our allies. We must 
rec the moral, psychological and 
economic force of the new uncommitted na- 
tions who cry for peace in order to survive 
and flourish. And we need remember, 
furthermore, that the one billion people be- 
hind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains are con- 
stantly striving—because such striving is 
inherent in human nature—to better their 
lives, to have their voices heard—and to 
keep out of war. These and other factors 
must be taken into account in determining 
whether this Nation is sufficiently equipped 
not only to defend itself, if the need may 
arise, but also to deter any aggressor from 
undertaking such a dangerous escapade. 

Yet, this is not what I want to discuss with 
you today. This meeting today between you, 
the technical experts, and myself, a rep- 
resentative of the people and one of their 
political spokesmen—offers an excellent op- 
portunity to discuss not merely the technical 
and military aspects of the space challenge— 
but some of its political and philosophical 
implications. 


SPACE—-A POSITIVE PROGRAM FOR INTERNATIONAL 
COOPERATION 


The challenge of space is not new. In 
fact, it is probably as ancient as man him- 
self. For since the beginning of time there 
has never, been a period when man has not 
been actually aware of space and of certain 
manifestations of space—the vastness of the 
sky, the sun, the moon, the myriad stars, 
the alternation of day and night, the pro- 
cession of the seasons, and the vagaries of the 
weather, Man has always felt it his destiny 
to conquer nature; but while he was able to 
make the land and the water serve his pur- 
pose, the realm of the air and the vastness of 
the universe that might lie behind seemed 
denied him. 

Now, only some 190 years after Watt's in- 
vention of the first effective steam engine, 
and 50 years after the first heavier-than-air 
fiying machine, the dream of space knowl- 
edge, travel, and conquest may become a 
reality, American and Russian break- 
throughs in recent years now suddenly make 
the whole wide horizon of space open for 
human exploration. 

You, physicists, engineers, and space ex- 
perts of all types will guarantee—I am sure— 
that progress continue. But to me, technical 
space does not suffice. I am con- 
stantly concerned not merely about whether 


the launching of our next rocket will be a 
success, but also about what this technical 
progress will mean to society, to this Nation, 
and to the individuals inhabiting this earth 
and this big country. 

Recently we heard much discussion and 
much propaganda about peaceful coexistence, 
arms curtailment, and even total disarma- 
ment. Disarmament is a fine concept and 
an aim worth striving for. 

Still, disarmament by itself, if effective, is 
merely a passive act—one which guarantees 
what the nations will not do. Disarmament 
fails, however, to provide for an active con- 
structive substitute. But I ask: What will 
take the place of the arms race? Let me 
give you an example from every day's life— 
from the memories of my youth and of yours. 

Disarmament between nations can be com- 
pared to two boys who have been quarrel- 
ing for a long time and who have finally 
been made to put down their clubs. Yet, 
there is nothing to prevent them from pick- 
ing up these clubs again at any time, or from 
engaging in a fist fight, or from expressing 
their hostility in any other manner. To have 
peace between these boys it is not sufficient 
merely to have the club put down; what is 
more important is to give these boys an un- 
dertaking in which they could both partici- 
pate. To accomplish true disarmament and 
lasting peace, it is likewise important to give 
the nations an undertaking in which they 
could all participate—in which their youth 
could take part; towards which their ingenui- 
ties could be utilized, and in which their 
pent-up energies and ambitions could find 
release. It is for such positive and produc- 
tive peaceful endeavor that I am calling here 
today. 

ROCKETS FOR PEACE 

Rockets have long been terrifying symbols 
of warfare and destruction. In the last days 
of the Hitlerite empire, Nazi rockets became 
a symbol of world conquest and subjugation. 
Of all frightening sounds, the high-pitched 
whistle and cry of the V2 was the most 
terrible to the ears of the inhabitants of 
London. Rockets meant indiscriminate de- 
struction, dismemberment, death. And 
worse yet—they meant fear, terrible fear. 
At this time again, rockets are a potential 
threat to the life of every citizen of this 
world, in military uniform, and without uni- 
form, on the front lines and on the home 
front. 

Fear has again become an overpowering 
element in human life. But in the language 
of a recent best-seller and motion picture— 
“On the Beach”—I would like to say to you 
today: “It is not too late, brother.” It is 
not too late to have fear changed into hope, 
2 have destruction replaced with construc- 

on. 

Here is an opportunity for statesmen to 
break through the manmade barriers ot 
distrust and hate, We must not, in this 
exploratory age, repeat the mistakes of the 
past centuries when the nations explored 
and warred and bled. Wars were then the 
order of the day. Cannot this great desire 
to know be made a vehicle that will bring 
the human family together? 

It is es y because of the tremendous 
destructive potential of rockets that an em- 
phasis on their peaceful utilization can be 
most dramatic. The same equipment that 
can be used to launch warheads can also 
be used for useful scientific research in space, 
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The same wealth and manpower that can 
be wasted on schemes of destruction can be 
used for a worldwide program of space co- 
operation and construction. To me, the 
future of closer international cooperation 
lies more in a positive and aggressive pro- 
gram of this type than in a mere preventive 
program of disarmament. 

The new horizons of outer space, which 
all nations share, offer new frontiers for 
cooperation on a supernational level. In 
the progress of mankind from its less com- 
plex social organization to the elaborate 
modern state—each new structure was de- 
signed not to replace those already existing, 
but to supplement them. The future of in- 
ternational cooperation Hes, therefore, not 
in an endeavor to supersede the family, state, 
or nation—but in an effort to provide new 
structures and tools for enterprises that 
require the mental and physical resources 
of many nations. 

Future international cooperation will thus 
be most effective in the development of 
regional economic units, in international 
planning of social and economic develop- 
ments, and in the maintenance of a ma- 
chinery for the preservation of peace. But 
unparalleled opportunities are offered by new 
scientific endeavors which would require the 
combined skills and resources of our whole 
planet. 

The atoms for peace program, initiated In 
1953, is an excellent example in point. More 
exciting yet, is the opportunity for close in- 
ternational cooperation in space. The un- 
limited territories of space make us realize 
more than anything else the unity of this 
globe. They emphasize the need for all na- 
tions to work as a team in order to conquer 
outer space for the benefit of the race. 

This is why I am proposing here today 
the formal adoption of a rockets for peace 
program as a national goal, This program 
that I now propose, and for which I shall 
endeavor to obtain the support of my col- 
leagues in Congress, will be designed to em- 
phasize the peaceful uses of space. It will 
be designed to provide America and the free 
nations with their own independent space 
programs—regardiess of what the Kremlin 
may be doing or planning, though we feel 
the job is big enough to wipe out differences, 
even with the Kremlin. 

ROCKETS FOR PEACE—A PRACTICAL PROGRAM FOR 
SPACE LEADERSHIP 

The rockets for peace program will be de- 
voted to the study of climate, its forecasting 
and its improvement. Last year I made a 
proposal. for the setting up of an interna- 
tional weatherman. I said at that time that 
we could build a satellite for weather fore- 
casting, and make available to all people our 
code of communication with it. Thus, me- 
teorologists the world over could direct their 
inquiries to the satellite and obtain whatever 
information they desire. By advanced warn- 
ings such a satellite could save lives and 
property the world over, Iam now informed 
that a weather satellite will soon become a 
reality. 

Recently the Russian papers carried a pro- 
posal for the creation of eternal spring on 
this planet—through the sprinkling of 
chemicals in space. But before we treat this 
proposal seriously, let us first look to see 
how much it is going to cost—remember, 
this is election year—and what eternal spring 
will do to the temperament and energies of 
our people. 

Peaceful space research could be utilized 
for the improvements of communications. 
Communication satellites offer the promise 
of relaying interference-free transmissions 
between any two points on the globe at any 
time. They can make transatlantic tele- 
vision a reality. But I am sure you know 
rae about the technicalities of this than 

0. 

Research vehicles win be able to make 

measurements in space, and report on the 
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various extra-terrestrial hazards that man 
must face when he follows these instruments 
into the heavens. Space stations serving as 
laboratories will also offer us an opportunity 
to conduct experiments that will better re- 
veal to us the mysteries of plant and animal 
origin, growth and change. Possibly, changes 
in plant and animal life which may require 
thousands or millions of years to accom- 
plish on earth, could be undertaken in hours 
or days under space conditions, 

Space is the frontier of tomorrow. How 
shall we conquer it? I believe that in calling 
today for a rockets for peace program as a 
national goal, I am proposing a practical 
program. As part of this program I envision 
the following: 

1. Close cooperation between the Govern- 
ment and scientists of America and other 
countries in establishing satellite observa- 
tion and tracking posts. 

2. Making training facilities in this coun- 
try available for promising space scientists 
from this country and from abroad, 

3. Cooperation between American scien- 
tists and scientists of other nations in an 
international braintrust. 

4. Cooperation between American scien- 
tists and American Government with the ex- 
isting space research agencies in the United 
Nations and elsewhere. 

5. Making small scientific rockets available 
to other nations to conduct their own experi- 
ments; some of the scientific rockets are 
very small and inexpensive. We can make 
them available at cost to other nations— 
who may proceed to use them and thus add 
the obtained information to the total store 
of space knowledge. 

6. Provisions for cooperative international 
projects in the launching of rockets and mis- 
siles. NASA, I understand, has been nego- 
tlating for such projects with several other 
nations, including England, Australia and 
Canada. More should be forthcoming. 

7. The establishment of a space academy 
to train both those going into space and those 
directing such missions. 

Ladies and gentlemen, if we undertake co- 
operative peaceful projects that make the 
fruits of space research available freely to 
all nations—we could well maintain a na- 
tional pride in our space efforts, and in in- 
ternational prestige essential to the position 
of world leadership which we now enjoy, and 
which we have no intention of relinquishing. 

It has been said that whether we like it or 
not we are engaged in a worldwide prestige 
race with the Soviets. Our competitor in the 
space race is tough and determined. He is 
willing to deprive his people of consumer 
goods in order to channel more resources into 
space research. Can we afford to be second 
best? Should we not channel our riches to 
exploration and improvements rather than 
luxury? Or should we not see if the Kremlin 
would go along in a cooperative effort to 
widen the horizons of the human mind? 
They have not usually joined us in our pre- 
vious international cooperation programs— 
but possibly we could get their cooperation 
this time. 

This country is in an economic and politi- 
cal position to marshal the scientific re- 
sources of the free world for such peaceful 
uses of outer space. Surely, the other na- 
tions and the other people will be enthusi- 
astic and local ers when they are 
invited to share in this great human adven- 
ture—and the push into space, into the won- 
ders and mysteries of the origin of matter and 
of life, can offer an unbound challenge. 
SPACE—A FRONTIER FOR MATERIAL AND SPIRITUAL 

EXPLORATION 

We all realize that, as yet, we do not fully 
know and cannot fully predict what space 
exploration may mean in years to come. In 
future years, it may well be said of our space 
pioneers what was once said of Columbus: 

“When he started out he didn’t know 
where he was going, when he got there he 
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didn’t know where he was, when he got back, 
he didn’t know where he had been, and he 
did it all on borrowed money.” 

We may not know exactly where we are 
going, or what we may find. Yet, there is 
a great feeling of exuberance and a great 
sense of human mission in the work that 
lies before us. Let us make sure our aims 
are high and our, purposes worthwhile. 

Rocket expert Wernher von Braun recently 
said: 

“It is impossible to predict the nature of 
all these discoveries; their cumulative effect 
will be tantamount to a scientific revolution. 
But it will also be a revolution of human 
perspective. We need not fear that future 
space explorers on their heaven-storming 
journey will lose their humility. The 
heavens will surround them as an eternal 
reminder that there is a force greater than 
the thrust of their rocket ships and a spirit 
greater than the cold logic of their com- 
puters," 

It is on this note that I want to close 
today. 

We have, up to now, been discussing mate- 
rial rockets for peace. But let us remember 
that the biggest rockets in the world today 
are ideas. Someone once said: E 

“Beware of a man with an idea, he will turn 
the fiank of history.” We have seen how 
ideas have changed the course of history. 
Our own concept of popular government has 
overturned kingdoms and empires and 
brought into the hearts of the discouraged 
and the have-nots hope for a better day. 

Today we are adventuring out beyond the 
horizons of yesteryear in every direction, 
we are plumbing the depths of the sea, the 
far reaches of the sky. We are talking about 
putting the human being on the moon, or 
further still, on some of the other galaxies. 
While we are doing that let us always re- 
member what Browning said: 

“That life has meaning and to find its 
meaning is man’s meat and drink.” 

Let us remember that the meaning of the 
real life lies not only in the exploration of the 
material frontiers but in the exploration of 
the things of the spirit. 

We must, therefore, match our material 
discoveries with spiritual counterparts, or 
else we will find out that we are spiritually 
poor in a world of material plenty. For 
spiritual rejuvenation we need a new type 
of rocket. Some that will pierce the minds 
of mankind, cleanse them of daily weak- 
nesses and petty blindnesses, so that man 
can venture free from creeds and limita- 
tions to find the meaning of life and God. 

A few years ago the publisher of a small 
weekly newspaper in a small North Caro- 
lina town proposed that to counter the 
Soviet sputniks America send up a special 
type of satellite: one that has no practical 
mission—one that will be designed to merely 
shine in the skies and serve as a symbol of 
hope and good will. I can think of no more 
dramatic a means for launching our rockets- 
for-peace program than the sending up of 
such new star of hope—possibly in time to 
shine aloft and to symbolize our spiritual 
inspirations—during the coming Christmas 
season, this year yet. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it was a great pleas- 
ure meeting with you today. 


An Open Letter to Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31,1960 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, the Farm and Ranch magazine 
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which is, by all means, the leading mag- 
azine on the business of farming in the 
Southeast, conducted a survey among 
the farmers recently which I feel should 
— called to the attention of the Mem- 

Ts. 

The results of this poll, as can be read- 
ily observed, substantially support the 
agricultural program of Secretary Ben- 
son and this administration. Sixty-one 
and two-tenths of the farmers believe in 
& free agriculture, and 70.8 percent want 
no support or none except in an emer- 
gency. Another significant fact is that 
86.8 percent of those polled own, rent, 
or operate a farm. 

The editor of Farm and Ranch, Mr. 
Thomas J. Anderson, Nashville, Tenn., 
is rendering a great service to the farm- 
€rs in the areas which his magazine cov- 
€rs. The areas covered by this poll 
include West Virginia, Maryland, Dela- 
Ware, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, and smaller areas of 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and 
Alabama. 


The survey follows: 
AN OPEN LETTER TO CONGRESS 


Gentlemen, let's face it: You are not farm- 
ers. You never have been, you never wanted 
be; and you never will be, You know very 
little about it. 
„Tou stand on a stump sometimes and 
play like” you are a farmer * * * because 
You may now own a farm, or dream of days 
You spent on a farm as a boy. But the facts 
are. you inherited your farm or bought it 
after you got the money some other way. 
du usually pay somebody else to run it; and 
Se it as a handy tax-deduction gimmick, 
— still look on farming as a way of life; 
nd talk stupidly about sustaining the farm- 
er. You know very little of it as a modern 
Science or business. How could you, since 
You lack both experience and the necessary 
to really study the problem. 
z No. We're not guessing. One of your 
Wn Members checked it out for us. And the 
men who rified your records could find only 
One Senator and six Congressmen who are 
anything close kin to being a farmer (names 
eon request), and only three of these are on 
either Agriculture Committee. These seven 
and no more—the other 530 of you can just 
quit pulling our legs. 
O years ago we explained in a survey 
t we want you to keep your clumsy, tax- 
8fabbing, pittance-paying hands out of our 
Last year readers of another farm 
kanganne repeated the demand—and corn 
Co: emphasized it by voting 3 to 1 against 
> ntrols, when given a choice between free- 
peat and a program of high supports with 
mtrols. Now we tell you again. 
Ry Preliminary results of a new Farm and 
25 ch reader survey—with approximately 
Seas returns in—the votes went this way: 
Percent for “no supports, no controls—a 
en agriculture”; 6.4 percent for flexible 
Psi pha with moderate controls“; 12.5 per- 
nt for “high, fixed supports and rigid con- 


trols"; 9.6 percent for no controls or sup- 
ln except disaster payments in emer- 
Bency™; 8.0 percent for “direct payments 


“pris Pensatory) in cash”; 28 percent for 
pports based on a percentage of the 
Previous 3 years’ market price.” 
nö E08 percent want no supports or 
8 in emergency; 86.8 percent of 
own, rent, or operate a farm.) 
oe on past performance, we expect 
alas ignore this plea again. Evidently you 
maj yourselves to believe that the 
Ority of farmers are against socialism—in 
ture as well as in the other segments 
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of our economy, Get the Government out 
or we'll get you out. 

(Signed: the majority of us (farmers) who 
answered a recent survey in Farm and 
Ranch.) 


The Truth Gap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 31,1960 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the Secretary of Commerce 
at the Executives Club of Chicago on 
March 25, entitled The Truth Gap.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue TRUTH GAP 


(Address by Secretary of Commerce Fred- 
erick H. Mueller before the Executives Club 
of Chicago, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III., 
March 25, 1960) 

“It was the best of times, it was the worst 
of times, it was the age of wisdom, it was 
the age of foolishness, it was the epoch of 
belief, it was the epoch of incredulity, it 
was the season of light, it was the season 
of darkness, it was the spring of hope, it was 
the winter of despair, we had everything 
before us, we had nothing before us.“ 

Every student has read that introduction 
to “A Tale of Two Cities” by Charles Dickens. 

He was describing other times. Yet, any 
reader of today’s headlines and today's po- 
litical speeches might conclude that history 
is repeating itself, for current talk also 
swings in sharp contrasts. 

The important question about present 
conditions is simply this: What is the truth? 

For the shortage of the year is the truth 
gap in many discussions on both our econ- 
omy and our defense. 

I believe that an honest doubting Thomas 
will find in the sum total of facts this as- 
suring answer: The United States is not on 
the skids—a washed-up, has-been nation, 

The United States is first in military 
power, first in economic power and first in 
capacity to hold the lead against any com- 
peting combination, We are continuing to 
build unprecedented power to strengthen 
both prosperity and peace. The American 
people are not standing still or retreating. 
They are going forward under the wise, 
strong, capable leadership of President 
Eisenhower. 

Only self-generated fear or folly can hold 
back our p: Only our own tongue 
can dig our grave. Only blind eyes can fail 
to see our overall capability and our gigantic 
means already in gear for tremendous 
growth. 

I would refrain from such a credo of con- 


‘fidence did I not believe I have evidence 


to back it up. I propose to present some of 
that evidence for your appraisal—and let 
the chips fall where they may. 

Are we on the verge of a recession? 


produced 

mental Wall Street. 

if New Year forecasts need to be sharply 
ward. 

pen 888 however, is not Main Street. 

The stock ticker is a barometer of its own 

bailiwiok's feelings. It may accurately re- 
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fect reaction on stocks. It does not pre- 
tend to measure the entire production, de- 
velopment and mood of 180 million Ameri- 
cans. It could be that the market is merely 
getting back to normal after a lost weekend 
of inflationary boom talk. 

Today's well informed businessman doesn't 
chicken at the growl of a Wall Street bear. 

While it is important to watch the big 
board, it is even more important to watch 
the trustworthy national economic indica- 
tors. Many of these are collected by the un- 
biased statisticians and economists of the 
Commerce Department—taking the eco- 
nomic pulse of the entire Nation. 

These objective surveys are more reliable 
than Wall Street blues, winter worries, and 
the home-brewed pessimism of certain self- 
seeking politicians. 

The overall reading clearly {ndicates the 
vigorous health of the economy. We are not 
rushing into a frenzied inventory grab 
through fear of impending inflation. We 
are not shooting up in the roller coaster of 
boom which might later plunge down into 
& bust. That would not be good. 

Instead, the indicators show that we are 
running along at a much higher level of 
business activity than last year and the out- 
look is for continuous progress for the year 
as a, whole. 

Where do we stand now? 

Let’s start our economic checkup with ex- 
ports, a subject now very much in the news 
since President Eisenhower launched a na- 
tional promotion campaign to sell more 
goods overseas. An adverse factor in the 
economy is the continuing deficit in our 
balance of international payments. The 
new export drive is designed in part to 
help correct this situation. The value of 
exports has climbed from $16.3 billion last 
year to an annual rate of $18 billion so far 
this year. The drive should help keep up 
the pace. Sales abroad reward business and 
make jobs at home, 

The initiation of residential housing is a 
major area where there has been some de- 
cline since the middle of last year with a 
consequent sag in business in this particu- 
lar segment. This has meant a letup on 
financial pressures in the mortgage field and 
has been one of a variety of influences which 
has resulted in the easier tendency noted 
today in interest rates. 

An evidence of economic muscle is that 
64.5 million people had jobs in February— 
up 1.8 million over last February and at an 
alltime record for the month. The job 
total figures were higher than January, 
even though record snowdrifts and ice kept 
farmers and construction workers indoors. 

By far, the most revealing indication of 
the economic state of the Union is our re- 
cently published report from businessmen 
on their plans for investment in plant and 
equipment, They expect to boost capital 
outlays from $32.5 billion last year to $37 
billion this year—an increase of $4.5 billion. 

This uptrend in spending means more 
business for the industries supplying the 
basic materials and equipment—more em- 
ployment and more purchasing power which 
will find reflection in markets generally. 
This is the sort of economic activity that 
spells real growth. 

One of the broad benefits flowing from 
capital outlays is the greater and improved 
technical capacity of plants to turn out a 
wider choice of better quality products, 
thus further raising the level of living and 
adding fresh strength to the economy. 

The survey also gives us another set of 
predictions. In addition to asking business- 
men their investment intentions, we also in- 
qure what they estmate in the way of com- 
pany sales during the year. 

The composite answer we received is that 
major industries’ anticipate favorable sales 
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for 1960. Trade companies foresee a 5-per- 
cent sales increase over 1959 and manufac- 
turers look forward to an 8-percent rise. 

How have we fared so far this year? 

The answer is, “Very well.” 

When in the New Year period the press at 
various times asked for my opinion on the 
outlook, I replied that upon appraising the 
then foreseeable facts I expected the gross 
national product to reach the record peak 
of $500 billion by midyear. 

Some scoffed and suggested I was wearing 
rose-colored glasses. But my forecast is be- 
coming a fact. It is 3 months this side of 
midyear. And yet the GNP already has 
reached an annual rate of close to half a 
trillion dollars, the highest national eco- 
nomic peak in the world and in all history. 

The GNP has made a sharp epurt in these 
3 months from the year-end 1959 quarter, 
when total output of goods and services was 
approximately 8484 billion. 

And, remember, the GNP is the most inclu- 
sive of all the measurements of the economy. 

The substantial rise in output from the 
last quarter results in part from the re- 
moval of the steel-strike shadow, but it also 
demonstrates a firm foundation of business 
strength. As compared with early 1959, the 
current output is 6 percent higher. 

Income in this first quarter is moving up 
along with output—with consumer purchas- 
ing power also running some 6 percent bet- 
ter than a year ago. This rise in income has 
not been fully reflected in retail sales which, 
thought up, have been curtailed by unusually 
bad weather in many sections. 

You may have read reports that depart- 
ment store total sales have not been doing 
so well lately. But here again blizzards in 
some cases even shut down large suburban 
stores and the blocked roads kept women 
customers at home. But once the ice and 
snow melts, increased income is bound to 
have a favorable impact on consumer pur- 
chasing and business sales. 

Prices generally are stable and curent ad- 
vances in production and consumption are 
mainly volume increases valued in constant 
currency and not in rubber dollars. 

Now, let’s turn from economic data of- 
ficially collected by the fact-finding agencies 
“of the Federal Government to the prospect 
for 1960 as seen by the Nation's outstand- 
ing business executives. 

How do business leaders themselves size up 
the situation? 

This meeting of the private industry 
leaders of America’s great Middle West gives 
me the opportunity to share with you the 
latest expert opinion of the members of the 
business advisory council, representing a 
cross-section of the Nation's foremost busi- 
ness executives, who assemble periodically in 
Washington to give the Secretary of Com- 
merce advice on the business situation, 

As heads of great enterprises involving 
huge investments, mass production and big 
payrolls, they have access to the best pos- 
sible fact-gathering resources—far removed 
from guesses or rumors. As successful heads 
of giant industries, their judgment has to be 


tops. 

At their regular March meeting last week, 
the consensus for 1960 was as follows: 

The mood: Down-to-earth optimism. 

The outlook: Substantial business progress, 

The length: All through the year. 

of council members added up to a 

1960 first quarter well ahead of both a year 
ago and the 1959 last quarter, with improv- 
ing sales and income. The consensus was 
that the announced 14 percent increase in 
capital outlays over last year—to which I 
referred. earlie ted firm commit- 
ments under steady price conditions. 

They reported that severe weather had put 
& recent crimp in some retall sales, but that 
buying in stores generally was good. The 
business leaders were of the opinion that, 
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with consumer income up some 6 percent 
over 1959, this gain would be refiected in 
store sales once spring really gets into busi- 
ness. 

The importance of controlling costs was 
recognized, but the difficulties. of such con- 
trol were stressed. 

As executive after executive gave rundowns 
on the prospect for his specific industry, a 
unified pattern of progress emerged. None 
forecast a superheated boom of such pro- 
portions as would complicate progress 
through price instability. But the general 
expectation was for a better year than 1959— 
and, remerber, last year made an all-time 
record in prosperity. 

After reading unbiased government indi- 
cators and hearing the voice of expert busi- 
ness, what's the verdict? 

I would sum up the outlook in this short 
phrase; “Not a boom, but another record.” 

Let's consider another truth gap of the 
day—in respect to overall national defense. 

Are we now second-rate in military power? 

The facts prove otherwise, 

The United States is the most powerful 
nation on earth with the capacity at hand 
today not only to survive a sneak attack, 
but also to hit back and destroy a suicide- 
bent aggressor, 

It is a commendable patriotic attitude for 
the American people to be very much in- 
terested in defense. They have every right 
to ask searching questions and to insist upon 
complete factual answers not only from 
those in authority, but from every other 
person in or out of Government who sets 
himself up as an expert on the subject— 
be he sincere zealot or deplorable scare- 
monger. 

The more truth the American people get 
on the whole subject, the more firm will be 
their conviction that the guardianship of 
peace is still in the strong hands of the 
greatest economic and military power in the 
world, the United States of America, 

Constructive criticism is wholesome, But 
the American people are the real losers 
whenever anyone of prominence carelessly, 
ignorantly or deliberately uses one piece of 
the jig saw picture and omits the rest. 

For this truth gap might cause uneasiness 
among our allles and dangerous miscalcula- 
tions as to our true strength among our foes. 

We hear talk from some quarters that 
President Eisenhower’s administration con- 
siders a balanced budget more important 
than national security. Ignorance or infamy 
could make no more unfair charge. 

The same general who successfully led the 
great crusade that saved civilization from 
Nazi desolation today is leading a peace cru- 
sade to save the world from the unspeakable 
horror of nuclear war. To him no goal is 
too daring, no price too high, no sacrifice too 
great to build an impregnable defense for 
that peace. 

And that is what he has built—despite the 
irretrievably lost time in long-range missile 
development he faced in 1953. 

Let everyone clearly understand that the 
Eisenhower administration believes strongly 
in the importance of intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles—now and in the future. We 
are rapidly making up for previous neglect. 

The former administration obligated 
$800,000 for long-range ballistic missile pro- 
grams in fiscal year 1952. We obligated in 
fiscal year 1960 $3.3 billion for IRBM’s and 
ICBM’s alone, and for all missile programs 
about $7 billion. We are now spending each 
day 10 times as much as was spent for the 
entire year in fiscal 1952, And in the fiscal 
year 1961 budget now before Congress we are 
recommending $3.4 billion for IRBM’s and 
ICBM’s and a total of about $7 billion for all 
missile programs. We're building an ever- 
increasing long-range ballistic capability for 
the future. 

The critics of military policy, for the most 
part, center their fire on one single segment, 
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the intercontinental ballistic missile, over- 
looking everything else in our diversificd 
arsenal of defense—a balanced capability 
which I will describe in a moment. 

They say that our salvation depends en- 
tirely on matching the Soviet Union in this 
one category. Our chief military and scien- 
tific advisors disagree strongly with that 
shortsighted argument and have experience 
and logic to back up their case. 

You win remember the tragic lesson of 
recent history. The brave French put their 
eggs in one basket. They concentrated their 
defense almost entirely in what they sin- 
cerely believed was the ultimate, all-power- 
ful single defense system, the maginot line, 
and neglected other fully as vital branches. 

In contrast, their enemy had a balanced 
military system of great strength, variety and 
dispersion. The Maginot line was not 
enough—and gallant France went down in 
defeat. We don't intend to be trapped that 
way. i 

We do have missiles—many kinds—but un- 
like the Soviet Union we håve not been 
forced because of geography and other fac- 
tors to rely primarily on a single weapons 
system—the ICBM. The long-range missile 
may be the best weapon capable of maximum 
use by the Soviet Union—not so with us. 
Since it is against our principles to launch 
a surprise war, we will not try to get a 
sneak jump on an enemy. Therefore, al- 
though we have missiles on the alert they 
are diversified and not restricted to the in- 
tercontinental type. 

Some Atlas missiles are on the firing line 
right now, but how often do you hear of our 
intermediate range missiles? Right now the 
allied forces in the United Kingdom are 
equipped with 60 IRBM’s, each with a nu- 
clear punch many times more powerful than 
the first atomic bomb. These missiles carry 
a big payload and give us a deterrent capa- 
bility almost equal to that provided by mis- 
siles launched from this hemisphere. What 
about the Snark, Regulus, Matador, Mace. 
and other missiles in our arsenal, any one of 
which can deliver nuclear havoc, all formida- 
ble weapons, but still not our first line of 
defense. We must rely more on manned 
bombers and other means for the bulk of 
our protection and the extent of our retali- 
atory power. 

Our strategic striking forces include over 
2,000 long-range bombers, greatly outnum- 
bering their Soviet opposite numbers. The 
force is highly trained, fully equipped, many 
on 15-minute ground alert, with some ac- 
tually airborne all the time. 

A B-52 can attack several targets, not one 
to which a missile is limited, and can load 
up for successive attacks. Each of our 
bombers can deliver nuclear blows many 
times the destrutcive power of an ICBM. A 
large number of these bombers are deployed 
at our worldwide bases within close range 
of potential targets. 

We have 14 aircraft carriers—difficult tar- 
gets because they can move—whose planes 
could hit about every area of the world with 
nuclear bombs many times more destructive 
than those used in the last war. 

The Soviets, no doubt, are not standing 
still. Neither are we. We are ahead now 
and plan to stay ahead. We're adding this 
year two atomic-powered submarines with 
more to follow and each to be equipped with 
16 Polaris rnissiles. 

By 1963 we'll have 13 Atlas ICBM squad- 
rons and others with the Minuteman ICBM. 
Our B-52 bombers will soon be equipped with 
Hound Dog missiles, enabling the bomber to 
reach heavily defended targets by softening 
up the air defense system with nuclear 
blasts from several hundred miles out. The 
first ballistic missile early warning system 
becomes operational this year, making it 
almost impossible for a mass attack of enemy 
missiles to reach here undetected. 
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1 soon to our already massive forces 
5 be a whole arsenal of supermodern mis- 
les and many other wezpons. : 
8 One final point sometimes raised by ear- 
est questioners: “Is the President so pre- 
Occupied with other weighty matters that he 
aan not give enough attention to study and 
ction on defense?” 
z great career soldier did everything 
Scessary to win the last war. Do you really 
to he now would neglect the same effort 
win the peace? 
be is the final decision on our massive 
vidanced defense policy. But he has the ad- 
of the Nation’s best informed and best 
m med authorities with widest experience 
the entire subject, including the Secre- 
‘na of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Other great military and scientific au- 
thorities and intelligence experts. 
Ua of yesterday, the President has presided 
6 out of 326 meetings of the National 
t ity Council, the Nation's topmost policy 
Others, And he also has dally contact with 
Bate ty. With high responsibility in America’s 


gaa military competence and command is 

the President's only dedication to na- 

co security. The greatest war deterrent 

ee is the spirit embodied by this sin- 
man 


He circles the globe—reinforcing the bonds 
and power of the free world's un- 
numbered millions—convincing even those 
wil] the Tron Curtain that America always 
ons the second mile” for peace with free- 
and justice. 

eder President Eisenhower's inspiring 
al ip and without lowering our guard, 
“Powerful America is using disarmament 
erences, summit meetings, and other 
replace steps in a never-ending effort to 
mankind's dread of nuclear disaster 
a strong, fresh hope of universal good 

and lasting peace. 


Progress U.S.A.—Fairfield County, Conn., 
Growing Industrial Areas Outstrip U.S. 
No. 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


IN OF CONNECTICUT 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1960 


to ur IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
ries troduce the fourth and last of a se- 
Kene insertions in the Recorp on the 
Faiga subject of Progress U.S.A— 
: €ld County, Conn.” 
bring a”? introduced these remarks to 
file ny the attention of Congress a pro- 
district O° great district I represent, a 
Dride in which I have tremendous 


Fairfield Co 
unty, Mr. Speaker, is not 
n county, I assure you. 
sity of a very diversified area, the diver- 
Sizeq which is highlighted and empha- 
these statistics: 
8 Maela County has some 632,000 peo- 
Dual & in 214,000 homes, haying an- 
comes of $1,604 million and 
Tt has $961 million. 
1,315 plants employing 103,00 
be ploying 103,000 
Ople with payrolls of $548 million and 
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turning out $925 million worth of goods 
ann 


ually, 

It has 180,000 families owning 287,013 
automobiles and paying a $266 million 
annual food bill and with 35 percent of 
the wage earners making more than 
$7,000 a year. 

In concluding these remarks about 
“Progress U.S.A—Fairfield County, 
Conn.,” I would like to introduce the fol- 
lowing excerpts from the economic news- 
letter and fact sheet on the growth and 
development of Fairfield County as pre- 
pared and distributed by the Fairfield 
County Trust Co. in its February-March 
issue: 

THe MOVING CENTER-—GROWING INDUSTRIAL 
AREAS OUTSTRIP U.S. Gains 

Fairfield County industry is rapidly chang- 
ing its center. From a one-time hub of 
metals and durables in coastal Bridgeport, 
it's been spreading south and inland. 

The switch to trucks and good roads have 
spurred the growth of the Danbury area, for 
instance, where employment has jumped 47 
percent since 1947, The county gain was 14 
percent meanwhile. Jobholders in the Nor- 
walk area number 50 percent more now, with 
Stamford's gain about half that. 

Close after World War II. Bridgeport ac- 
counted for two-thirds of all manufacturing 
jobs in the county, Gains in the three newer 
growth areas—Stamford, Norwalk, Danbury— 
have cut that to 57 percent now. 

In fact, since 1947 these three regions to- 
gether have outstripped the Nation in man- 
ufacturing job increases—16 percent against 
6 percent. In the last 5 years, expansion has 
been even more dramatic, up 11 percent, 
compared to 1 percent for the United States. 

At the same time, the employment mix“ 
the different kinds of industry in the coun- 
ty—has changed greatly. Danbury, for ex- 
ample, known mainly for hats, now turns 
out a wide variety of goods including plastics, 
scientific instruments, ladies’ handbags, mag- 
netic tape, pencils, ball bearings, electronic 
devices, and furniture. 

The inland country has proved choice 
terrain for research centers. Two-fifths of 
the State's 358 me in the county, employ- 
ing 27 percent of Connecticut's 12,000 scl- 
entists and technicians. 

And with the tremendous rise in suburban 
living have come the service, retail and con- 
struction trades boom; Carpenters, waiters, 
barbers, sales clerks, insurance agents, ad- 
vertising executives, research scientists, TV 
repairmen, masons, floor waxers, baby sitters 
and bark tellers, 

This has been true generally for the 
Nation. In this era of greater machine pro- 
ductivity, more people are doing things for 
each other, less people are needed to make 
things. But in Fairfield County, the gains 
in the non-manufacturing job area have 
been much heavier since 1947: Up about 40 
percent against 27 percent for the Nation. 
The better life has really taken hold. 

The county manufacturing pattern is still 
in a state of transition. As the center moves 
away from Bridgeport, most observers see the 
Danbury and north county area as fertile 
ground for growing plants, Anticipating 
the move, the State is building a north- 
county east-west expressway and two north- 
south routes connecting the Connecticut 
Turnpike and Merritt Parkway. 

Up and over. By 1965, Fairfield County 
incomes should reach $2.3 billion, according 
to Sales Management magazine. Sales are 
expected to hit $1.4 billion. This means in- 
comes will swell by $700 million and sales 
by $400 million, These gains are one-third 
higher than those projected for the Nation 
as a whole. 
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Fairfield County: Income and retail sales, 
1958 and 1965 


Income 


Retail sales 


Rillions) Billions) Rittions| Billions 
1.0 1. 


Fairfield County.. $1.6 82. 3 $ 
Connecticut 5.7 7.5 3.3 43 
— — ———v— 1 — 


Eairſleld County 
Connecticut... 
Wnilted Stutis enor sna 


Source: Sales Management. 


Liquid, Solid, and Prepackaged Rocket - 
Propulsion Systems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 31, 1960 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, those 
of us who are laymen have been very 
much confused during the past year by 
the discussion of the relative merits of 
solid, liquid and prepackaged rocket- 
propulsion systems, The advantages and 
disadvantages of each, of course, are 
somewhat technical, but for those of us 
in Congress who are necessarily con- 
cerned with the missile program, this is 
a fundamental and important question. 

Because of the interest that many 
Members of Congress will have in this 
subject, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
brief article by V. H. Bryce Wilhite. 
director of technical operations of 
Thiokol Chemical Corp., which was pre- 
pared for Space Business Daily, explain- 
ing the place each of the propulsion sys- 
tems has in our missile arsenal. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Liquip, SOLID; STORABLE?—THERE'S ROOM 

FOR ALL THREE | 

(By V. H. Bryce Wilhite, director, technical 

operations, Thiokol Chemical Corp.) 

Pressures and publicity resulting from the 
missile gap (sic) have produced an unwise 
and unwelcome byproduct—the indiscrimi- 
nate comparison of solid, liquid, and pre- 
packaged propulsion systems. 

This is unwise because there is obviously 
room for all three. It is unwelcome because 
it forces systems less suited to a particular 
mission to compete with systems better 
suited to that mission, with the result that 
effort and dollars are expended in areas of 
competition rather than to perfect each par- 
ticular propulsion unit for its best use. 

For example, higher thrusts, lower costs, 
longer storage life, and the logistic savings 
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resulting from onsite continuous propellant 
processing indicate an obvious advantage for 
large solids as boosters. Prepackaged liquids, 
because of their higher specific impulse and 
their ability to yield a finer degree of velocity 
control at cutoff than the solids, seem best 
suited for use as upper-stage boosters. On- 
site loaded liquids appear most feasible for 
orbital transfer and landings, since they 
permit thrust variation and start-stop- 
restart action. 

Perhaps this can be best understood if 
we survey a vehicle designed for a manned 
round trip to the moon. We will assume 
that the problems associated with sustain- 
ing life in space and selecting a pattern for 
a soft moon landing have been solved. 

At least two large solid-propellant boosters 
are required, one for initial launch and an- 
other for the take off from the moon. We 
will place these as the first and fourth stages 
of our 5- or ö stage vehicle. 

The second-stage unit will be a prepack- 
aged liquid engine capable of increasing 
vehicle velocity to the magnitude of 15,000 
feet per second. This propulsion type is in- 
dicated because of its impulse advantage and 
its longer action time, when compared with 
a solid, and its logistic adyantage over the 
onsite loaded liquid-propellant propulsion 
unit, 

The third-stage propulsion unit would be 
an onsite loaded hyperbolic liquid-propel- 
lant engine with a variable thrust design 
similar to that used in the XLR-99 which 
powers the X-15. This unit would accelerate 
the vehicle to its required escape velocity, 
shut down, and then be restarted to effect 
the moon landing. Its variable thrust would 
permit better control for optimum intercept 
with the moon's orbit. 

Assuming all fuel from the third stage is 
expended in flight and during landing, and 
accepting the danger that the third-stage 
engine may be damaged when landing, a 
fourth-stage solid-propellant booster would 
be used for the moon launch. 

The fifth-stage propulsion unit would be 
similar to the third-stage engine. The versa- 
tility of this unit would permit a retro- 
rocket reentry and landing, or the use of a 
slip-glide reentry path folowed by capsule 
release for either a glide landing or ballistic 
reentry. 

Although clusters may seem a possible 
thrust solution for stages 1, 2, or 4, they, 
like segmented solids, have been dismissed 
because of added weight and lower reliability 
factors. 

The design of this moon-exploration ve- 
hicle is possible within our present tech- 
nology. However, it demands the concentra- 
tion of design effort to adapt each propulsion 
source for ite specific mission. 

This can be done. 

This should be done to save time and costs, 
close the space gap (sic), and take fullest 
advantage of our present rocket technology. 


St. Patrick’s Day Sermon by the Very 
Reverend Father Robert J. Slavin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31,1960 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a sermon delivered at St. Pat- 
rick’s Church, Washington, D.C., by the 
Very Reverend Father Robert J. Slavin, 
O.P., S. T. D., president of Providence 
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College, Providence, R.I., on the oc- 
casion of solemn pontifical Mass cele- 
brated on St. Patrick’s Day by His Ex- 
cellency the Most Reverend Patrick A. 
O Boyle. D.D., archbishop of Washing- 
ton, and presided at by the Most Rev- 
erend Egidio Vagnozzi, apostolic delegate 
to the United States. 

As Father Slavin well said in his ser- 
mon, “May we ever carry in our lives the 
fighting spirit of St. Patrick.” 

The sermon follows: 

“The memory of him shall not depart, and 
his name shall be in honor from generation 
unto generation.”—Ecclesiasticus 39: 13. 

May it please Your Excellency, the Most 
Reverend Apostolic Delegate; Your Excel- 
lency, the Most Reverend Archbishop; Your 
Excellencies, Bishop McNamara and Bishop 
Hannan; Right Reverend and Very Reverend 
Monsignori; Very Reverend and Reverend 
Fathers, devoted Sisters; Mr. Justice Bren- 
nan; the Honorable Majority Leader of the 
U.S. House of Representatives and his wife, 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. McCormack; repre- 
sentatives of Government; members of the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians; beloved of the 
Faithful; friends of St. Patrick. 

God is wonderful in His saints. How fit- 
ting it is to make this reflection in extolling 
the strength and glory of one of the greatest 
noblemen of the human race—one of God's 
own patricians, St. Patrick, apostle of the 
Irish and father of a progeny of saints count- 
less as the stars of heaven. On a day such 
as this, well might we pause to catch some 
of the inspiration of Patrick, who with cour- 
age and faith fought to bring the peace of 
Christ into the hearts of men and women. 

Patrick has been compared to Abraham— 
who left his father’s house and the land of 
his people and passed into the land which 
God would show him to become the father 
of faithful people. 

Patrick has been compared to Jacob—who 
wrestled with God through prayers and pen- 
ances to secure blessings for his people. 

Patrick has been compared to Joseph— 
destined by God to save Egypt and to be- 
come the savior of his people. Patrick, too, 
was a captive, persecuted like Joseph, yet 
raised a heathen people from their paganism, 
fed them the words of life and made them 
a great Catholic nation, 

Patrick has been compared to the Apostle 
of the Gentiles—who became all things for 
all men to win souls for Christ. 

In the course of history, Roman civiliza- 
tion was turned over to the ravaging Goths. 
Hoards of barbarians conquered and estab- 
lished themselves throughout Europe. When 
Christianity converted these barbarian peo- 
ples, the real inner life of the spirit became 
known. The Christian religion gave to them 
a power that lifted them up from their pagan 
past. These refinements while brought about 
by the grace of God were accomplished 
through the instrumentality of His church. 
In the life of the church history attests that 
at the beginning of these great nations there 
was present a missionary who brought the 
teachings of Christ and enlightenment to 
souls ready and willing to receive them. Pre- 
eminent among these spiritual warriors we 
find St. Patrick. He came into Celtic society 
and established a lasting spiritual empire. 
As a man of deep faith and complete con- 
fidence in God, he had at the same time a 
brotherly love for these people. He im- 
planted a devotion to God which even today 
permeates unnumbered millions throughout 
the world. 

It is said that all good Irishmen love a 
fight, but in St. Patrick we have not a native 
son, but one brought to Ireland first as a 
captive and who later returned to preach 
Christ to this stouthearted people. Certainly 
a characteristic note of the Irish before the 
time of Patrick was the joy of battle for the 
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sake of battle. Here was a race in whom the 
passion of daring was outstanding. St. Pat- 
rick used these native qualities and refined 
them so that their fighting spirit turned into 
apostolfc zeal for the faith. He fought not 
with a chip on his shoulder but with the 
wood of the cross in his arms. He was as- 
sured of being crowned victorious for thé 
cross of Christ will never be defeated. 

Patrick was not a fanatical, radical leader 
nor was he callous to the needs of his people- 
He was a normal redblooded fighter, who left 
behind him a gold-flecked path that should 
be an inspiration to our world. He was on 
fire with the zeal of God—12 times taken 
captive—once sentenced to death. In the 
face of these trials he was no coward because 
where the rights of God were concerned the 
issue was clear. When betrayed by his closest 
friend, he journeyed to Rome not to vindi- 
cate himself but the church in Ireland. 

It was this characteristic as a fighter which 
brought peace to his heart. But how could 
there be peace when he was fighting enemies? 
Let us look at Christ. He came into the 
world as the Prince of Peace. Every event of 
his earthly life from the silent hour when 
Mary became the living tabernacle of the 
Most High, until she was a childless mother 
at the foot of the cross was an attack on the 
enemy of peace, anarchy. Peace demanded 
death. What a paradox. Does not peace 
mean living in harmony with ourselves 
with our fellow men? If only Christ 
compromised instead of fighting for truth. 
He would have been spared the agony and 
struggle of that bitter, horrible death. He 
would not have had to endure the ha 
and malice of those who cried for His blood: 
Misunderstandings, betrayals, sufferings 
fighting against enemies—why these things 
seem to destroy all possibilities of peace. 
Yet, these are the very tools with which 
Christ forged the peace no man can take 
from us. 

How easy it is to misunderstand this peace 
of Christ. How hard it is to realize that 
the victory of peace is not something handed 
over to us without a struggle. It is fatal to 
imagine that the peace of Christ is the lazl- 
ness of inaction, the stagnation of cowardice 
the surrender of defeat. It was not to weak. 
spineless men that He addressed words that 
seem to our age to be filled with calmness 
and resignation: “My peace I give to you + 
He knew what was ahead of His followers— 
He saw the trials, the persecutions, 
bloody rivers of hate through which they 
must walk, and yet He gave His peace tO 
them. What an open rebuke to those wh? 
think that peace brings with it a refusal to 
fight, a weak man's resignation in the face 
of mounting obstacles. The peace of 
is not the peace of selfish men. Men us? 
the word “peace” in their speeches and at 
times put it into treaties; but all the while 
in their hearts they cherish anger an 
hatred. With God it is precisely the con- 
trary. He allows the thunder to roar and 
the lightning to flash around us, but all the 
while He, the God who has overcome the 
world and death itself, is flooding the souls 
of strong men and women with the peace 
that no one can take away from them. 

We need the strength to fight, and where 
will we get it? From the same source Patrick 
did—from Christ. Patrick said: Be ye fol- 
lowers of me as I also am of Christ“. To the 
kings of Munster, Minster, Ulster, and Con, 
naught, to Brian Barue, King Cormack, an 
King Carroll, Patrick delivered the challenge 
of following Christ. He wished to die ſor 
Christ, but in a larger and wider sense, he 
lived for Him. 

That same challenge is given to us today: 
This of course demands real courage on our 
part. Above all we need a live, vital, 
bing faith in Christ and His Church. 

In Christ—Christ came to teach uncom” 
mon commonsense. When He filled hungry 
bodies with food, filled empty hearts wit? 
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Joy or heated broken limbs with the unction 
= His hand, the crowd swarmed about Him. 
tee ns starved minds was another mat- 
the „Today the hard things of Christ meet 
F e same cowardice in the hearts of people. 
hee of the challenge of His doctrine, they 
oa Closer to themselves the ease on which 
fac, have staked their all. Again do we need 
5 — in the courage of Christ. Christ's 
Paha derived its heat from the b 
È ls of the flaming furnace ot love im His 
8 It was the cry of that love “strong 
x death” and of that zeal “hard as hell” 
Poken of by Solomon. He had a job to 
1 oe Father's business—and He would do 
bl until His breath was stifled by His own 
Chen; One incident shows this clearly. 
b at was in Galilee which was then ruled 
A the puppet king set up by Rome. While 
to was preaching, the Pharisees pretending 
be anxious about His personal safety, 
A to Him and sald: “Depart and get Thee 
a for Herod has a mind to kill Thee”. 
the, What courageous words He hurled at 
8 “Go and tell that fox that no one 
kes My life but I lay it down of myself.” 
tell that fox—he does not hedge or 
or compromise; this crowned im- 
ter, this coward and murderer, this 
t grinding under his heels free children 
God; this quisling of another century, 
Scheming to play the Jews against the 
Wh „ is openly challenged by Christ. 
to at a glorious example of courage He gives 
20 those who with weakness and tepidity of 
cou think they can serve God by being 
Owards. 
e church our church carries on the 
alwattons of Christ. The church is not 
thew? an original speaker for she explains 
5 traditional truths of Christ. The church 
not a novel speaker for she delves among 
Years es coated with the noble age of 2,000 
speak church is not an emotional 
but er for she desires not to excite feelings 
8 the intellect. 
of today is for a personal devo- 
Son to the church. What can one màn or 
Woman do against the ranks of anti- 
tlans? Patrick was accustomed to 
Elias to his followers: “Moses was one, 
be us One, David was one. We can all 
instruments of furthering the work of 
lives» = we Would live Christ in our own 
8 St. Patrick found paganism in the 
heart of Ireland, so may we find it in the 
— Hur country. Love of self, refusal to 
Pet son’ Neglect of God. When the trum- 
lite onda the alarm, we must fight for our 
this 8 soul. When we win battles of 
When h d. we know what Patrick meant 
much 1 Sud: “Eternal life is worth this and 
more.“ We need more for happiness 
a phi te Protection from evil. We need 
to Bilogo Phy of life which will motivate us 
Means cn for love and peace. What life 
to tn,’ Whither, it goes, the simplest answers 
the thinemPlest questions—all these stump 
a nker without faith and leave him in 
mane? that 


at 5 thick and dark with fog. A 
fai 
Child 8 th stands like a puzzled 
d wares, 
tor above 


a merchant clamoring a thou- 

The man of faith is not puzzled 
ot that him, as he stands on the bridge 
he sees bark that is Peter and the Church, 
true, o the dogmas of faith radiant and 
knowin 4 by them he guides his course 
eternal hans port to which he is going is 
strength Ppiness. From birth to death the 
currents Of Christ flows about him in steady 
ments 0 is united through the Sacra- 
with Ri the unconquerable Savior, strong 
bravely or tength as were those who died 
brave}, for the truth; as Patrick who lived 
that c in the face of trials and difficulties 

Same from the enemies of Christ. 


With whi 
A ich he burned the pagan idols. 
‘ning point in the history of the world 
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can take place if people would rub the flint 
of the rock which is Christ against the flint 
of stubborn wills and thus start a blaze 
which would set fire to the idols of mate- 
rialism and secularism; a blaze that would 
inflame our hearts to fight for the faith, 
fight for the truth. 

But where did Patrick receive his inspira- 
tion to carry on? That Patrick loved Mary, 
the mother of God, can be seen by the abid- 
ing love of the Irish for her. It was Mary 
who protected Ireland in the battle of the 
faith. Our country has been dedicated to 
Mary under the title of the “Immaculate 
Conception.” We have seen the external 
completion of the noble monument of the 
national shrine dedicated to Mary Immacu- 
late and are witnessing at the present time 
the interior decoration of this beautiful 
tribute to Mary. If we will only place our 
confidence in her, we may look for protec- 
tion for ourselves and our country. 

In the 28th chapter of Jeremlas, we read 
the story of one citizen of Juda who tried to 
stir up the people to a revolution. Jere- 
mias in protest to such tactics walked about 
with a chain of wood hanging around his 
neck as a sign of submission to authority. 
In fury, a loud-mouthed and critical citizen 
tore the chain from his shoulders and snap- 
ped it in two. God came to the prophet and 
said: “Go tell that man that since he has 
broken the chain of wood, he will be bound 
with the chain of iron.” We have the 
choice between the yoke of liberty and the 
iron chain of slavery; the choice between the 
yoke of virtue and the iron chain of vice; 
the choice between the yoke of Christ and 
the iron chain of sin, St. Patrick would 
tell us which yoke to choose, To carry the 
yoke of liberty, the yoke of virtue, the yoke 
of Christ demands more courage and fighting 
spirit than to be weighed down by the yoke 
of slavery, the yoke of vice, and the yoke 
of sin. May we ever carry in our lives the 
fighting spirit of St. Patrick, We pray this 
great saint to drive from our country the 
serpents of evil which attack us, May the 
great apostle of Ireland make us ever mind- 
ful that we are signed by the sign of the 
most blessed Trinity which he preached un- 
der the symbol of the shamrock. May he 
give us the courage to live and to fight for 
our faith in God and His Church, 


Ignace J. Paderewski: A Worthy Addition 
to the “Champions of Liberty” Stamp 


Series 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 31,1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
suggestion has been made that the in- 
comparable Ignace J. Paderewski of 
Poland be included in the “champions 
of liberty” series of stamps issued by 
the Post Office Department, I have 
enthusiastically endorsed this proposal 
on several occasions to the Postmaster 
General. 

Paderewski's name is legend with all 
freedom-lovers and is of special signifi- 
cance today because of the subjugation 
of his noble homeland by the Commu- 
nists. He symbolizes the finest in Po- 
land’s traditions and heritage, and had, 
of course, close ties with the United 
States. 
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Because of my deep conviction that he 
would make an admirable and fitting 
addition to the “champions of liberty” 
series, I have taken this idea up with 
the Post Office Department a number of 
times. In his most recent response, 
Postmaster General Summerfield as- 
sured me, on March 18, that careful con- 
sideration is being given to the inclusion 
of this great statesman of the world in 
the series. I am extremely hopeful a 
favorable decision will be forthcoming 
and to that end I intend to continue my 
active interest in this proposal. 

In this connection, I was pleased to 
receive recently a resolution endorsing 
this idea from the Polish Falcons of 
Rochester, N.Y. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this resolution printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrcorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

POLISH FALCONS OF AMERICA, RocHESTeER, N. v., 
RESOLUTION 

Whereas Ignacy Jan Paderewski was a man 
of broad and deep yision, who distinguished 
himself during the 20th century and par- 
ticularly during World War I, as a champion 
of freedom; and i 

Whereas Ignacy Jan Paderewski was an 
outstanding world personality in the field of 
music and acknowledged world statesman 
as evidenced by facts that he was one of the 
signatories to the Treaty of Versailles and 
was a delegate to the League of Nations; and 

Whereas Ignacy Jan Paderewski, by his un- 
tiring efforts on behalf of freedom for all 
European countries during and after World 
War I, and by his devotion to the cause of 
freedom for the country of his birth gave 
rise to the establishment of the Republic of 
Poland; and 

Whereas during the tlme Ignacy Jan Pad- 
erewski was Premier of Poland, he continued 
to champion the cause of freedom and de- 
ee believing them to be inseparable; 
an 

Whereas the 100th anniversary of the birth 
of Ignacy Jan Paderewski occurs on Septem- 
ber 6, 1960, and no more appropriate date 
can be found to honor the memory of this 
great world personality and truly outstand- 
ing champion of liberty and of his many 
deeds in the struggle of the world for free- 
dom, liberty, and democracy. 

Therefore we do hereby earnestly urge that 
the 100th anniversary of the birth of Ignacy 
Jan Paderewski be commemorated by the 
United States of America by the issuance by 
the Post Office Department thereof 4-cent 
and g-cent commemorative stamps on the 
6th day of September 1960, 

PETER A. MAJEWSKI, 
President. 


Recapitulation on Foreign Aid Funds 
Available for Expenditure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31,1960 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
t Washington, D.C. April 1, 1980. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: As chairman of the For- 
eign Operations Subcommittee on Appro- 
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priations, it has been my practice to pre- 
pare an annual verified and simplified re- 
capitulation on foreign aid funds available 
for expenditure. The current recapitula- 
tion is attached hereto. 

Many billions of dollars in foreign aid 
funds‘ are not carried in the mutual secu- 
rity bill. The aggregate not carried in the 
bill exceeds the amount carried in the bill. 
Therefore, you may wish to ascertain from 
the proper agencies the total amount of 
other aid programs such as grants and loans 
under seven separate lending institutions 
not carried in the mutual security bill, the 
amount available under Public Law 480, 
oversea mili construction, and the bil- 
lions in accumulated local foreign curren- 
cies which may be used. 

The total foreign aid cost, including in- 
terest on what we have borrowed to give 
away, now exceeds $10 billion annually. 


Mutual security funds by program and amount 
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Our committee is working against tre- 
mendous odds in an endeavor to write a 
reasonable bill, The pressure and propa- 
ganda from many quarters are shocking. 
The 43,000 employees and 10,000 trainees 
of the mutual security program scattered 
in 76 nations of the world; the White House 
and its prestige; the State Department and 
its prestige; the Defense Department; scores 
of large manufacturers who profit from the 
program; colleges and universities which 
also profit from the program; church or- 
ganizations; much of the press and radio; 
and literally hundreds of other organiza- 
tions which haye been misinformed are 
whipping it up for more foreign aid. It is 
indeed amusing to observe departmental 
witnesses who have spent unlimited time 
preparing answers to anticipated questions, 
In a great many instances their replies 
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sound reasonable, although they are not 
even good educated guesses as related tO 
facts. 

Your committee will continue to resist 
the unwarranted propaganda and pressure 
for an excessive amount of foreign ald. 
Your support of the committee's efforts to 
bring this grandiose, worldwide spending 
program under control will be appreciated. 
With your cooperation, the committee will 
report a bill that will provide adequate 
funds, one based on need and not on de- 
sire. 

The comptroller general has stated that 
the weakness of the program is too much 
money, not too little, 

Sincerely yours, 
Orro E. PassMan, 
Member of Congress. 


(available for expenditure (fiscal 1960)) 


1. Military assistance: Tolalavaitable 12. Atoms for peace: 8 Total are 
Unexpended, June 30, 1059 62. 547, 098,755 for erpenditure Unexpended, June 30, 1989 $9, 289, 68 for expenditure 
New funds, fiscal 10. — 881,247,009 New funds, fiscul 186 1, 500, 000 ig 
ili terini, fiacal 100. 30, 200, 000 10, 
5 W giies $3, 900,445,755 13. North Atlantic Treaty Organization, unoxpend- bine 
2. Defense support: e wanengere se a 1, 088, 858 
Unexpended, June 30, 1959 787, 500, 953 14. Intergovernment Committee for European Mi- 
a rope ai W — Penile’ June 30, 1960 10, 829, 222 
š 1 teri 5 . p a, k „ 
F 1, 483, 000, 953 New funds, fiseal 1000 9.371.600 
3. Development Loan Fund: f 18, 200, 222 
tnexpended, June 30, 1069. 7R2, 010, 480 15. U. N. Refugee Fund: 
New funds, fiscal 10. 200 000, 000 Unexpended, June 30, 1050 1, 200, 000 
Loan repayments, fiscal year 1960 15, 700, 000 8 New funds, fiscal 100 aR 1, 100, 000 — 
— 1,347, 710, 2. 300, 
4. Development assistance, unexpended, June 30, 199. 7, 708,490 16. Escape ‘am: * 
5. Special assistance: Unexpended, June 30, 1989. 6, 887, 757 
Unexpended, June 30, 1959. 173, 380, 255 New funds, fiscal 10 l. 4, 632, 000 
New funds, fiscal 1%. -anaren nennernenmma 245, 000, 000 11, 516, 7 
Estimated reimbursement, fiscal 10. 100, 000 17. U.N. Children’s Fund: 
418, 489, 255 asx pence June 20, 1060. =% 8, 925, 63.5 
6. President's Asian fund, unexpended, June 30, 1980.----.--------» 55; $46, 438 Now funds, fc) ~ 1200000 ss 
7. President's contingency fund: i 
. Fre enge ed, June 20, 1000 - 139,789,19 18, U.N. Relief and Works Agency: 
New funds, fiscal 1000 123, 753, 000 Unexpended, June 30, 1080. 8, bag, 957 
— ——̃— 203, 542, 149 New funds, tiseal 19 25, 000, 000 
8. Technical cooperation, bilateral: 3 38, 956, 057 
Unexpended, June 30, 1050. -1227-0 158, 717, 287 19. Ocean freight: 
New funds, fiscal 106 2 150, Ur. 000 Unoxpended, June 30, 1950. s 1, 082, 902 
Estimated reimbursement, fiscal 10. 700, 000 3 New funds, fiscal 100. 00 1, 910, 000 
— BUM, 417, 287 3, 572, 82 
% Technical coo) tion, U. N.: 119, 10 
Uuexpentfed. June 30, 159 „8. 292, 101 
Now funds, fiscal 1040. RAET 30, 000, 00 
Estimated reimbursement, 38; 292, 101 = 
10. Technical peration, 0 ization of American 7 43, 754, . 
States: we $ TESS à 22. Administrative oxpenses, Stato: s; 
Une ded, June 30, 1959 7, 900 . une — F 708, 341 
N been 1000 San eie 
ew funds, 1 1060 2. M17, 960 8. 100, 000 8. 506, 500 
II. Joint control, unexpended, June 30, 1960 472, 167 
Cy) AR EN Bit es PN PL oS lt patie OA as — 8,111, 821,78 
NECAPITULATION 
Totul otra lud 


Thex 
New funds, appropriated, fiscul 1960. 
New funds, other, fiscal 1960 


National Student Traffic Safety Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 31, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, within the past few days many 
legislators here have had the pleasure of 
greeting participants from the White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth. It has been a very worthwhile 
experience; we have heard from many 
persons who have chosen particular 
areas of interest in matters concerning 
the young people of this Nation. 


I was particularly happy to receive in 
my office today a young senior from 
Princeton High School in New Jersey. 
He is Martin McGuinn, of 23 Shadybrook 
Lane in Princeton. Mr. McGuinn is the 
president of a group which, it seems to 
me, demostrates how well our high school 
students respond to challenge, and how 
seriously they consider problems of con- 
cern to the entire Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record this description of 
the program of the National Student 
Safety Association. I think that all citi- 
zens will be interested in this account. 
It shows how our young citizens and our 
experts in national safety can work to- 
gether on a project for the benefit of all. 

There being no objection, the descrip- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


NATIONAL STUDENT TRAFFIC SAFETY PROGRAM 


Junior and senior high school groups in 
all 50 States participated in the 1958-59 
national student traffic safety program. 
Planned as a service of the National Educa“ 
tion Association's national commission on 
safety education and supported by a grant 
from the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., the 
program is designed to encourage and assis? 
youth to attack the problem of traffic acci- 
dents which have taken more lives in their 
age group than in any other. 

Although the individual student groups 
select their own projects, the program 15 
directed by a business-industry and educ4~ 
tion advisory committee. Members of this 
committee are: Mr. Edward D. Burks, ad- 
ministrative assistant, public relations, th® 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.: Mr. M. E. 
Darlington, Jr., managing director, Auto 
Industries Highway Safety Committee; Dt 
Floyd M. Farmer, assistant superintendent in 
charge of curriculum, Wichita publie 
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en Wichita, Kans.; Dr. Garold D. Hol- 
sity d dean, College of Education, Univer- 
Of Nevada; Miss Elizabeth V. Lloyd, ex- 


Slation of Virginia; 
Aan nt, National Student Safety Associa- 
8 student advisor to the advisory 
Pires ttee; Mr. Horace D. Milhone, the 
a1 tone Tire & Rubber Co.; Mr. Ira Rogers, 
FER of Rural and Education Division, 
motive Safety Foundation; Mr, Lawton 
Cation . director of safety and driver edu- 
Mich” Portage Township schools, Portage, 
and president, American Driver and 
ety Education Association: Dr. Gerald R. 
lis Gre Superintendent of schools, Corval- 
iver eg. Mr. Ed Williamson, consultant, 
of Edu o ucation, Florida State Department 
tive cation; and Mr. Albert Willis, execu- 
tion Secretary, Illinois High School Associa- 
tion Sa tY-eight high schools received recogni- 
19 Or high-quality safety programs in the 
we national student traffic safety pro- 
m: 25 received plaques and 63 received 
are denres. Schools receiving these awards 
located in 34 States. 
Bate than 60 different types of traffic- 
19685 Projects were undertaken in the 
9 program. An additional 40 non- 
aay “safety projects were reported. These 
The ted on the attached yellow sheets. 
ation ect were evaluated by State evalu- 
N Panels on the basis of the quality ot 
able 8 program in light of its prob- 
and uence on the behavior of students 
Proj Stier in the school community. The 
Which are examined for the degree to 
are an, ey reflect student activities which 
Warten and in agreement with generally 
the Topor of education programs in 
e 1 million students have been en- 
— by approximately 1,000 schools in 50 
1959-69 nd the District of Columbia in the 
Rational student traffic safety pro- 
dent Through safety committees of stu- 
x tions, driver education classes, 
cage safe-driving clubs, and other student 
ondue and giris across the Nation are 
Veying motor-vehicle safety checks, sur- 
comm, Hoel needs of the school and the 
all. ty, and promoting safer living for 
tramo angst 1959 the first national student 
City iia ety conference conyened in Kansas 
each — One hundred youths, representing 
formed te, attended. These teenagers 
tion, aes National Student Safety Associa- 
n McGuinn, of Prince- 
N 0 president. A second 
— will be held this summer. The 
T will be chosen from schools 
ha: State evaluation panels as 
Ta g Outstanding safety programs, 
newsletter 17 1960, the NSTS TIPS & CUES, 
It ka for the program, made its debut, 
. Schoo} Published monthly throughout the 
news oo for students. It will contain 
notes on osram Activities, as well as short 
tion are What student groups across the Na- 
doing to promote safer living. 
We- 8 national student traffic safety 
throughout an ongoing activity, schools 
the 10600 the Nation are now enrolling in 
Year win 1 program. It is hoped that each 
result in wider acceptance of safety 
as important and integral parts 
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Resolution of Texas Office Machine 
Dealers Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1960 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record I have the honor to submit a 
resolution adopted recently by the Texas 
Office Machine Dealers Association in 
opposition to the 30-percent duty on 
typewriters which two domestic manu- 
facturers have requested of the U.S. 
Tariff Commission. The threatened im- 
position of this restrictive tariff has 
prompted the adoption of similar reso- 
lutions by numerous associations of 
dealers in typewriters and office ma- 
chines throughout the United States. 
The resolution of the Texas Office Ma- 
chine Dealers, I understand, was the first 
of these to be adopted. 

Mr, Speaker, we hear a great many 
pious statements about small business 
being the backbone of the American free 
enterprise system. But as I know only 
too well, from my years of experience 
as chairman of the Select Committee to 
Conduct a Study and Investigation of 
the Problems of Small Business, there 
has been a dearth of action. Indeed, 


small business is continually engaged in 


a hard struggle to survive. It is bad 
enough that we do not do enough to 
help small business; this least we can do 
is to take every precaution to avoid ag- 
gravating the problems they face and 
with which they have to contend for 
their very survival. The resolution and 
other statements inserted herewith 
should be given very careful consider- 
ation, 

The following is a true-extract copy of 


‘the minutes of the Texas Office Machine 


Dealers Association board of directors meet- 
ing, held at 9 am., January 18, 1960, at the 
Driskill Hotel, Austin, Tex. 

The motion was made by R. C. Brewing- 
ton, seconded by Tom Bradley, that we 
adopt the following resolution: 

“Whereas a minority of the U.S. type- 
writer industry has filed a complaint with 
the U.S. Tariff Commission seeking to restrict 
imports of typewriters; 

“Whereas TOMDA believes its member- 
ship and the Nation benefits from a maxi- 
mum of free competition; 

“Whereas the continued growth and de- 
velopment of the independent dealers of 
office machines depend in large part on the 
maintenance of satisfactory dealer relation- 
ships with manufacturers wherever located; 

“Whereas the requested 30-percent duty 
on imported typewriters, which have been 
duty free since 1913, would unduly raise 
prices and restrict consumption; 

“Whereas the established policy of our 
Nation is to encourage a maximum of world 
trade, in our national interest: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That TOMDA opposes the im- 
position of any tariffs or other restrictions 


on imports of typewriters; 
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“That this resolution duly subscribed, be 
forwarded to the U.S. Tariff Commissi 
Washington, D. C.,; and ca 

resolution be for- 


ae oea of this 
warded the twò U.S, Sena 
State of Texas, to NOMDA, 3 
for oe Athenee importers. 
“Dat e 18th day of January 
“Motion carried with 5 12 for, 1 
against vote." 
I certify that the above is a true and exact 
extract copy of the minutes. 
TEXAS OFFICE MACHINE DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION, 
C. W. Voss, Secretary-Treasurer. 


S From American Surveys] 
ASHINGTON, D.C. —- Hundreds of 
businessmen throughout America are cea 
arms because of a potential threat to their 
only dependable source of supply, according 
5 1 gad in from a nationwide survey con- 
amon, indepen 

dealers. £ Rares, o alaia 

The survey was undertaken to gather fa 
in response to an application fled with cae 
U.S. Tariff Commission by Royal-McBee, and 
Smith-Corona, These firms, a minority of 
domestic typewriter manufacturers, are ask- 
ing for a 30-percent duty to be slapped on 
imports of foreign typewriters, The case 
opens here today (Tuesday, March 29), The 
applicants also ask that minimum duty on 
any machine be $10 a unit. 

Imported typewriters are sold almost ex- 
¢clusively through independent office machine 
dealers, At the grassroots level, the deal- 
ers—and there are about 5,000 of them—are 
heavily on the side of the importers, who 
are responding to this tariff entreaty through 
the special typewriter importers group of 
the National Council of American Importers. 

Twelve office machine dealers, from a 
cross-section of U.S. cities, will testify at 
the hearings. Included in their testimony 
will be the findings of the nationwide sur- 
vey. A tabulation of the first 870 responses, 
from approximately 2,000 received to date 
to the questionnaire sent out by the im- 
porters’ group, shows that 78 percent of the 
dealers report they depend on imported 
typewriters for 50 percent or more of their 
typewriter sales. Many dealers say that a 
duty on imported machines would virtu- 
ally put them out of the retail typewriter 
business. They stress that they have been 
driven out of handling U.S. machines be- 
cause they cannot compete pricewise with 
discount houses, which have become an im- 
portant outlet for American typewriter 
manufacturers, 

Imported typewriters from Europe, the 
questionnaires indicate, have retail prices 
that are equal to or slightly higher than the 
American machines. A stiff tariff would 
price the foreign typewriter out of com- 
petition. 

The American importers point out that 
most new features found in today's type- 
writers were originated by foreign manufac- 
turers, U.S. makers began to adopt some of 
these new features only after being forced to 
become competitive. 

In 1953 the imported machines began to 
rise in popularity and 75,000 units entered 
this country. They are coming into the 
United States now at the rate of 450,000 a 
year. However, it is significant that one- 
third of today’s imports are produced by 
U.S. manufacturers who have plants abroad. 
Countries leading in typewriter production 
abroad are: West Germany, Italy, Switzer- 
land, and Sweden. The Netherlands is also 
an important typewriter exporter to the 
United States but its manufacturing facili- 
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ties are owned by two American. producers. 
‘The largest is Royal, one of the two American 
companies pleading for relief from import 
competition, even though Royal is this coun- 
try’s second largest importer of typewriters. 

European manufacturers were the first to 
seize on color as a means of expanding the 
market for typewriters. Other features, first 
introduced in foreign machines, which have 
found tremendous acceptance among Ameri- 
can consumers include: smart styling; 
spring-loaded keys which take the effort out 
of typing; light-weight portables; a larger 
portable keyboard containing more charae- 
ters; and a painted, rust resistant under- 
carriage. 

In replying to claims made by Royal and 
Smith-Corona, the importers’ group points 
out that American manufacturers are not 
losing sales of manual typewriters to Euro- 
pean manufacturers. American electric 
typewriters are fast supplanting manuals for 
use in offices. The largest manufacturer of 
electrics is International Business Machines, 
which is not joining in the application for 
tariff subsidy. 

‘The opposition of America’s independent 
typewriter dealers to the threat of a tariff 
on imported machines has been underlined 
in scores of resolutions recently adopted by 
State and local dealer organizations through- 
out the country. These resolutions and 
testimony before the Tariff Commission from 
representative dealers promise to reflect the 
serious impact that imposition of the pro- 
posed duty would have on American home- 
town businesses. 


[From American Surveys! 


Fact SHEET—BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON 
THE TYPEWRITER Case BEFORE THE U.S. 
TARIFF COMMISSION BEGINNING MARCH 29, 
1960 


PARTICIPANTS IN THE HEARING 


Royal-McBee Corp., of Port Chester, N. T., 
and Smith-Corona Marchant Inc., of Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., are applying to the Commission 
for an escape-clause investigation under seo- 
tion 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951, as amended. The other U.S. 

ter manufacturers (Remington Rand, 
Underwood, R. C. Allen, and International 
Business Machines) have not joined in the 
application. 

The Special Typewriter Importers’ Group 
of the National Council of American Im- 
porters is replying to the application of the 
domestic manufacturers for tariff relief. 

Independent office machine dealers 
throughout the United States have shown 
unusual interest in this hearing—since im- 
ported machines now form the bulk of their 
typewriter retail business. Twelve dealers 
from a cross-section of American cities and 
one importer will testify, protesting the 
tariff request. 


TYPE OF HEARING 


Conducted under provisions of section 7 
of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1951, as amended, commonly known as the 
Escape Clause, It provides for the imposi- 
tion of duties and/or quotas if actual or 
threatened serious injury to domestié in- 
dustry is found to exist due to Increases in 
imports as a result of tariff concessions 
granted under the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments prcgram. The Tariff Commission 
makes the investigation and the President 
makes the final determination. 


APPEAL FOR TARIFF SUBSIDY 


Royal-McEee and Smith-Corona are ask- 
ing that a duty of 30 percent be imposed on 
imported typewriters which have been duty- 
free since 1913. They are not requesting 
any change in the duty on parts. 

AMERICAN OWNED PRODUCTION 


From 1947 to 1957 U.S. typewriter produc- 
tion fluctuated between 1 million and 1.6 
million units, with many ups and downs. 
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In 1958, largely as a result of the U.S. re- 
cession, the output dropped to 1.2 million 
units. In 1959 it inched up to nearly 13 
million, - 

During this period, however, American 
companies transferred portions of their pro- 
duction capacities Into foreign countries. 
These subsidiary plants—outside the U.S.— 
today produce approximately 600,000 units a 
year. When this foreign capacity is added 
to domestic capacity of U.S. plants, it is clear 
that American firms still control 50 percent 
of the world's production of typewriters. 
ONE-THIRD OF IMPORTS INTO UNITED STATES 

ARE AMERICAN BRANDS 


Of the approximately 450,000 imported 
typewriters which came into the United 
States In 1959, one-third are imports of U.S. 
brands produced abroad. These came mostly 
from the Netherlands, Great Britain, and 
Canada. 

AMERICAN ELECTRICS REPLACING AMERICAN 

MANUALS 


The importers’ group points out that the 
sale of American-produced manual type- 
writers has dropped primarily because elec- 
tric typewriters are replacing manuals. 
IBM's domination of the electric machine 
market has cut sharply into the business of 
old-name „typewriter manufacturers. Im- 
ports are not a factor in the electric type- 
writer business. 

IMPORTS ARE EQUAL OR SLIGHTLY 
PRICE THAN U.S, MAKES 


European typewriters are not cheaper than 
American-made products. Their retail 
prices are usually slightly higher than 
American-made machines. These typewrit- 
ers come largely from West Germany, Italy, 
Switzerland, and Sweden. 

CONSUMER BENEFITS FROM IMPORTS 

The importers’ group maintains that the 
American consumer has benefited from for- 
eign competition in the typewriter business. 
Typewriters originated abroad have been first 
with many new features including: color; 
light-weight portables; spring-loaded keys 
which take the effort out of typing; and a 
larger portable keyboard with more char- 
acters. American makers adopted some of 
these features only when forced by competi- 
tion to do so. 

Students, homemakers and other women, 
and business men who travel a great deal 
have been especially receptive to the Euro- 
pean portables. Since most foreign makers 
do not advertise, the widespread acceptance 
of the imports can only be attributed to 
the improved design and function of the 
machines, 


INDEPENDENT U.S. DEALERS PROTEST TARIFF 
PROPOSAL 


Imported typewriters are sold almost ex- 
clusively through independent dealers 
throughout the United States. A tabula- 
.tion of the first 870 questionnaires, from 
some 2,000 received in response to a Nation- 
wide survey of the dealers, shows that 78 
percent of the dealers depend on imported 
typewriters for 50 percent or more of their 
typewriter sales; 80 percent of the dealers re- 
port that the retail price of imports is equal 
to or higher than domestic machines; 82 
percent claim that the imports require less 
service than American makes; 82 percent 
claim that the imported machines are of 
better quality than the American typewrit- 

The survey was conducted by the Special 
Typewriter Importers’ Group. 

TWELVE INDENDENT DEALERS TO TESTIFY IN BE- 
HALF OF IMPORTS 


A number of resolutions have been passed 
by U.S. regional groups of office machine 
dealers protesting the proposed duty on im- 
ports. Many dealers say that a duty on im- 
ports would virtually put them out of the 
retail typewriter business. Because of dis- 
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count houses, mail order houses and other 
cutrate firms, which have become significant 
outlets for American typewriters, the dealers 
can no longer sell the American makes at & 
profit. Twelve independent dealers from & 
cross-section of U.S, cities wili testify in be- 
half of the importers’ group. 
AVERAGED SALES FIGURES OF AMERICAN MANU” 
FACTURERS CONTINUE TO RISE 
According to U.S. Department of Com- 
merce statistics, sales of U.S.-produced type- 
writers have been: 


U.S. sales of typewriters 
{In thonsands of units} 


1951-53 | 1954-50 | 1957-09 
— 
Portables... 8 0 508.7 740.0 
Mama 527.3 429.6 851.2 
Electric 89:3 148.8 212.0 
— — 
Total. 11,1740 | 11, 180,3 | 11,3187 


1 The totals include some inlized typewriters not 
tabulated in the breakdown above. 


BEGINNINGS OF THE TYPEWRITER 


It is difficult for any one country to lay 
claim to the invention of the typewriter. 
British Patent Office records show that a ma- 
chine fitting the description of a typewriter 
was patented as early as 1714. Henry Mill. 
an English engineer, was the inventor. The 
first American patent relative to the type- 
writer was granted to William Austin 
of Detroit, in 1829. In 1867 Christophe 
Latham Sholes of Milwaukee perfected the 
first practical typewriter. 


As Old as Our Fears 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 31, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Nr. 
President, interest in the problems of the 
aging and the aged has increased with 
great speed in recent months, and par- 
ticularly in the weeks since a Senate sub- 
committee issued its landmark report on 
that subject. 

In New Jersey recently, Dr. David B. 
Allman, a former president of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, discussed this 
social question and made a proposal of 
interest to all Americans. 

A new story in the March 16 issue of 
the Atlantic City (N.J.) Press describes 
Dr. Allman’s address. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dr. ALLMAN Pnoroses Prova Joss FOF 
Tose Over 65 Trans 

A nationwide movement to reemploy Per- 
sons over 65 years old was proposed by pr: 
David B. Allman yesterday, Speaking at $ 
Rotary Club meeting in Hackney's Restau- 
rant, the resort doctor, a past president 
the American Medical Association, said the 
Nation is discarding quantity as well as qual 
ity by not putting persons over 65 back to 
work. 


He said there are many thousands toang 
who would be helped if they were put bac 
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to work and in turn they would help the 
economy of the country. 
A person has a right to be useful, as much 
N t as to vote, the doctor noted, adding 
many persons over 65 are better workers 
Sayre Some younger people. “We are as young 
i our Self-confidence and as old as our 
ears,” he remarked. 


INCREASE RAPIDLY 


There are many interested in the problems 
na aged, “senior citizens,” he said. He 
the ted out that in 1900 about 4 percent of 
16 Population was over 65. Today there are 

million persons, about 8 percent of the 
ulation, over 65, By 1975 it is estimated 
ih Will be 25 million, about 12 percent, 
the senior citizen bracket. 
a About 6,000 persons each day reach 65, the 
fee noted. The senior citizens, plus in- 
. teenagers, and others, comprise a tre- 
8 nonproductive group, he com- 
Tapa The doctor questioned whether a 
sup y expanding nation such as ours can 
tive ort such a large number of nonproduc- 
ve Persons, 

The vast majority of senior citizens want 
remar & to do, he said. Dr. ANman also 

ked that he believes it is an unneces- 

ad a burden to support persons over 65, 
em ia that it is estimated within 10 years 
Ployers will be paying as much in social 
curity tax as they now pay in income tax. 
ft cle ve every person able, willing, and 

We cae = pat back to work—not only for 

bu ar 
he remarke. for the sake of the country, 


DIRECTORS NOMINATED - 


m Anon F. Stanton, president, directed the 
Two new members, Charles Tall- 


and John — 
thur Br Lyons, were inducted by Ar 


poso teen members were nominated for 


Is meeting. Nominated were George 
Sirona mouse, Frank L. Kearns, Bernard H. 
Harry ¢ John W. McNally, Frank H. McCue, 
W. - Moore, Jr., James H. Ennis, Joseph 
reg ton, Frank A. Giordano, Frank P. 
John g , Edison Mathis, Jr., Jud L. Carey, 
Adams, and Raymond L. O'Keefe, Jr. 


SL_—_—_—_—— 


Delegate Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1960 


leave y KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
ORD, T nena my remarks in the REC- 
Which Nelude the following editorial 
issue Appeared in the March 24, 1960, 
ol the Watertown Times: 
Politi DELEGATE FARLEY 
ve al history in New York State seems 
Jim Parley ia full circle with the news that 
terms back in politics again. In 
Nations. the position the former Democratic 
Betting ne will seek, he is barely 
in Which feet wet, but the circumstances 
into macy, de finds himself may lead him 
Jinn uch deeper water in a short time. 
Politica: Aloysius Farley has had no major 
eration role for so long that almost a gen- 
from tou Bone by since he stepped down 
both the position he held in 
Banizayo State and national Democratic or- 
mg of 5 Perhaps quite unfamiliar to a 
torgotte young adults, he has never been 
Politica poy. those of either of the principal 
Persuasions who used to follow his 
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vigorous and wonderfully happy approach 
to the business of politics. 

Now, at 71, he has agreed to run for 
Democratic conyention delegate in Manhat- 
tan’s 17th Congressional District, averting 
the likelihood of a bitter election year pri- 
mary fight by permitting both the De- 
Sapio-Tammany regulars and the Roosevelt- 
Lehman-Finletter reform group to unite in 
asking him to run. He replaces the regular 
organization choice, Henry Silverman, whom 
the insurgent reform group has challenged, 
and will join the reform group’s Thomas K. 
Finletter, former Air Force Secretary, in rep- 
resenting the key New York City district at 
Los Angeles. 

It will be the 10th National Democratic 
Convention for Mr. Farley, whose return to 
the arena each time evokes recollections of 
him as the 1932 convention’s kingmaker. 
He directed the drive for Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s nomination then in the same way he 
had practiced politics since his start in the 
field in 1912. Carefully and thoroughly cul- 
tivated friendships from top to bottom, and 
utterly thorough groundwork as floor leader 
of the Roosevelt organization brought off 
the victory, 

His management of the party in the State 
and Nation continued until his break with 
Roosevelt over the third term in 1940, when 
he left the national chairmanship and his 
cabinet post of Postmaster General. He held 
the State chairmanship until 1944, although 
he did not continue his unbroken political 
successes through all that time. 

The periodic reappearance of Farley on 
the political scene, the political operator 
whose reputation for honest dealing and 
dependability has left him unscarred by the 
usual train of enemies, is refreshing. What 
may happen now in that Democratic battle- 
ground, New York’s 17th District, and else- 
where in the State could also be interesting. 


Golden Idaho: A Panhandle State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 31,1960 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, for 
many years Mrs. Elta M. Arnold of 
Grangeville, Idaho, was the superintend- 
ent of schools of Idaho County. Idaho 
County is the largest county of the State 
of Idaho in area, extending from Oregon 
and Hells Canyon on the west to the Bit- 
terroots and Montana on the east. Idaho 
County is almost as large in total area 
as the State of Massachusetts. Mrs. 
Arnold visited the county schools in the 
early days of our school system by horse- 
back when the trip could not be made in 
aday. 

in her later years she has remained 
active, and she now has a weekly radio 
program over station KORT at Grange- 
ville, Idaho. In this program she ex- 
presses her own positive opinions and she 
edifies the people of the area with her 
encyclopedic knowledge of and great 
love for Idaho’s history. 

T ask unanimous consent that a recent 
script she used, having to do with the 
early history of Idaho, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the script 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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GOLDEN IpaHo: A PANHANDLE STATE 
(By Elta M. Arnold) 


O, the mountains in the morning, 
When the thin blue smoke is rising! 


O, the peaks beyond the pine trees, 
Where the snows He white forever! 


O, the pleasant upland meadows, 
Where the camas flower blossoms! 


O, the timbered drinking places, 
Where the deer trails come together! 


This poetic description of Golden Idaho by 
Talbott Jennings, an Idaho poet, is both 
fitting and profound and is appropriately 
adapted to the long past or present interim. 

Idaho, the Redman’s “Ee-dah-how" mean- 
ing "The Light Coming Down the Moun- 
tains,” was birthed March 3, 1863; when 
President Abraham Lincoln. willingly and 
gladly, signed the Territorial Organic Act 
which later became the basis of Idaho's con- 
stitution. He had long been interested in 
the Oregon Territory and had been strongly 
tempted to accept her governship when it 
was offered him by President Zachary Taylor. 
But fate, unknown to the world, had marked 
him for a greater task—that of emancipating 
the southern slaves.. 

Idaho was a part of the vast Oregon Terri- 
tory and when Oregon assumed her present 
boundaries, Idaho became a part of the 
Washington Territory. Four years later, she 
was created a Territory in her own right with 
an area exceeding that of Texas, since it 
included both Montana and Wyoming. 

All Territories were blocked out in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and the Surveyor General was 
directed to make them rec lar 
to parallels of latitude and longitude, as far 
could be done, conveniently, but to follow 
landmarks of mountains and rivers wherever 
possible. This was done on Idaho's western 
boundary, where the Snake River had been 
followed as long as it kept a northerly course, 
Idaho's southern boundary had long been 
established on the 42d parallel of latitude 
which is an extension of the southern bound- 
ary of Oregon. 

The surveyors were instructed to 
where parallel 111 crossed the southern 
boundary and survey north to the Canadian 
line, thus, making Idaho rectangular like her 
sister States. They began as directed and 
continued north until they had almost 
reached the northwest corner of Wyoming 
when they yeered west and followed the crest 
of the Bitterroot Mountains instead of con- 
tinuing due north. This was the “Big 
Blunder” that made Idaho a panhandle 
State. 

When they had followed the Bitterroot 
Mountains for about 300 miles they notified 
the Surveyor General that if they continued 
they would come to a sharp point before 
they reached the Canadian line. Communi- 
cations were slow. At last they received in- 
structions to strike due north from wher- 
ever they were. They did so. Thus, the 
panhandle, which is only 50 miles wide 
instead of 300 miles. 

This survey was made in 1868, after the 
rich gold mines of Alder Gulch and Helena 
had been discovered. It has been hinted 
that the surveyors visited a leading 
town of Montana and were induced by the 
citizenry to follow a mountain divide in- 
stead of keeping the northerly direction, 
thus, giving Montana—which had become a 
territory 4 years earlier with Bannack City 
the capital—some of the richest gold mines 
in the world. Also the mining officials may 
have known of Montana's silver prospects 
which came into production soon after, Both 
the gold and silver mines, but for the “Big 
Blunder” would have been in Idaho as would 
the town of Butte—which is located on the 
richest copper hill in the world. 


The following story illustrates Idaho's ter- 
ritorial changes: A family of three children 
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Were born in the same log cabin, which was 
never moved. Each child was born in a 
different State, rather a different territory. 
The first, a boy Charles White, was born in 
the Oregon Territory before Idaho was taken 
from it. The second, a girl Lillian, was born 
in Idaho Territory just before Montana was 
taken from it. The third child was born 
in Montana. This cabin stood in Old Hell 
Gate, near Missoula, Mont. 

You may be surprised to know that there 
were plenty of politicians in these new terrl- 
tories—many of vehement desire. Civil War 
debates, especially on States’ rights, waged 
everywhere and often ended in knifings and 


Several of the territories wanted to break 
away from the Union and set up new re- 
publics. In 1855, because of strong opposi- 
tion to slavery there was a rumor of a Pacific 
Republic, with 10 States, including all the 
territory west of the Rockies. It lost force 
because of slow communication. The second 
rumor was squelched before it gained head- 
Way. The third was silenced by the Civil 
War. 

A bill to annex the 10 northern counties 
of Idaho to the Territory of Washington 
passed Congress. President Cleveland killed 
it with a pocket veto. The Governor of 
Idaho, who realized the great need of north 
Idaho taxes and also feared that the south- 
ern part of the State would be annexed to 
Nevada, wired him that public opinion in 
north Idaho had changed This was, per- 
haps, the biggest prevarication that Idaho 
has ever known. 

During her first territorial years Idaho 
covered 326,000 square miles, the largest 
territory with the exception of the new State 
of Alaska, that the United States has ever 
known. It now covers approximately 84,313 
square miles and was the 43d State admitted 
to the Union. Its capital Is Boise. It is di- 
vided into 44 counties and is the only State 
in the Union that is bordered by six sister 
States and a foreign country. 

Idaho was explored by those two daunt- 
less captains of destiny: Capt. Meriwether 
Lewis or Long Knife and Capt. William Clark 
or Redhead, whose explorations gave to the 
United States the second or clinching claim 
to the Oregon Territory. This heroic expedi- 
tion spent several weeks within our boundary 
and knew Idaho, as it will always be known— 
“The Gem of the Mountains.” 

Idaho is still an empire; larger than all 
the New England States combined. An em- 
pire whose foundation was gold, silver and 
lead; whose desert was transformed into a 
garden by the magic of irrigation; whose 
great dams stay the overflow of her rivers; 
whose 10,000 miles of canals distribute her 
rushing waters over more than 5 million acres 
of reclaimed areas. 

Historian Bancroft wrote of Idaho: “Taken 
altogether it is the most wonderful, ro- 
mantic, mysterious part of the domain en- 
closed within the Federal Union.” 

Idaho speaking: “I was born to the purple 
with a golden spoon in my mouth, on March 
3. 1863. President Lincoln was my God- 
father. In the House of Representatives I 
was called Montana, but in the Senate I was 
christened Idaho. 

Iam one of the Liberty States for I reached 
my majority July 3, 1890, when I was ad- 
mitted to the congressional family and given 
the right to vote on the laws of the land, 

My golden key to the future is conserva- 
tion of my natural resources: soll, minerals, 
forests, waters, and wildlife. 

My greatest loss was a Federal dam in 
Hells Canyon. 

My goal—raise more potatoes than the 
State of Maine. 

Kullo. (“That ts all” in Nez Perce.) 
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Pawnshops Waiting for Sunrise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31,1960 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
entitled “Pawnshops Waiting for Sun- 
rise“: 

PAWNSHOPS WAITING FOR SUNRISE 
(By Frank C. Porter) 


“Im proud of my business,” says Jerry 
Livingston, known far and wide as the dean 
of Washington pawnbrokers, “After all, if 
it weren't for us, Columbus would never 
have discovered America. He had to pawn 
Queen Isabella’s jewels to buy his ships." 

The term pawnshop—long the butt of 
burlesque comedians and associated in the 
minds of the uppercrust with penury— 
doesn't phase Jerry. In the Dictionary of the 
American Language, Henry L. Mencken 
found that our nice nellyism had trans- 
formed almost all pawnshops into loan of- 
fices.” But to Livingston a pawnshop is still 
& pawnshop. 

His pride is shared by his competitors— 
there are some 10 legal pawnbroker estab- 
Ushments in the District with an annual 
volume of $1.6 million in pledges—but they 
find this pride under continual strain. For 
one thing, most of them were practically in 
hock themselves a year ago; every licensed 
shop in the District went into the red in 
1958 except Livingston & Co. For another, 
they complain of being wallflowers as far 
as the public is concerned. 

“They don’t even know we exist,” says 
Murray Levine, who runs Capitol Pawnbrok- 
ers as a sideline to his real estate business, 
in a hurt tone of voice. 


The public can’t be blamed. For years 
the only legal pawnshop was run by Living- 
ston & Co., owned by Jerry’s father, Bernard, 
in conjunction with its jewelry store. Ear- 
Mer brokers quit the District to a man after 
the so-called Loan Shark Act of 1913 reduced 
the permissible interest rate from 3 to 1 
percent a month. Meanwhile many of the 
city's several hundred secondhand dealers 
dealt in sub rosa pawnbrokerage (some still 


do), charging as much as 
papel ay 25 percent a 


In 1956, as Jerry Livingston puts it, “I 
the audacity to go to Consties and ses 
law.“ He spent months on the Hill, testi- 
fying, arguing, wheedling, cajoling. The bill 
finally passed with the support of the District 
of Columbia Commissioners, who argued it 
would produce revenue, make it easier for 
residents to obtain immediate small loans 
and stop unregulated money lending. 

The law put pawnbrokers under strict 
regulation. One provision even permitted 
police to seize pawned articles they believed 
stolen even if they lacked positive proof. 
The annual license fee was put at $500 com- 
ates with 650 for secondhand dealer per- 


But it provided what Livingston had 
fought for—a raise in the allowable interest 
rate from 1 to 2 percent monthly on loans 
up to 6200 with a minimum interest charge 
of $1. The old 1 percent rate continues on 
loans more than $200. 

The new law brought pawnbrokers back 
to the District; there were six in business by 
1958. But the higher rate wasn’t enough to 
keep them solvent, 
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Two percent a month—or 12 percent a 
year—may appear usurious to a layman but 
to a pawnbroker it’s slim pickings. Loans 
under $100 comprise 90 percent of his vol- 
ume. A $20 loan for 4 months, the term of 
the usual pawn ticket, will net him only 
$1.60 before expenses. Most brokers obtain 
their capital from banks at a current in- 
terest rate of 6 percent annually. Added to 
this are rent, wages, store overhead, losses 
from property picked up by police and 
auction expenses. In Virginia, for instance. 
pawnshops may charge 10 percent a month 
on loans up to $25, 5 percent on loans from 
$25 to $100 and 3 percent on loans greater 
than $100. 

In the old days, an unlicensed pawnbroker 
could make out well on unredeemed col- 
lateral. A customer, for example, might put 
up a $100 watch for a $25 loan. If he failed 
to redeem it, the broker might sell it for 
$50, assuring him a gross profit of 100 per- 
cent. 

The present District law requires that all 
unredeemed articles be put up for public 
auction after the owner has been notifi 
The auction is designated to establish title 
to the article and to protect the customers. 
according to C. T. Nottingham, District of 
Columbia superintendent of licenses 
permits. If an article brings a price well in 
excess of the loan on it, the difference be- 
tween the loan plus interest and the selling 
price is refunded to the customer, Notting- 
ham explains. 

The pawnbroker is permitted to enter an 
initial bid to protect his interest and he 18 
free to return an article to his shop if there 
is no higher bid. 

Jerry Livingston produces figures to sho¥ 
that the District's six pawnbrokers suffered 
a collective net loss of $25,700 in 1958 on 
gross operating income of $128,300 and to 
volume of $1.6 million. The only one to 
show a profit was Livingston himself. His 
firm netted about $15,000 after taxes on 
a gross of $1.1 million (about two-thirds of 
the 8 total). It suffered a $4,000 net 1055 
on public auctions. 

Last year the Commissioners recognized 
the pawnbrokers’ plight and raised permis- 
sible monthly charges up to 3 percent on 
loans up to $100, 2% percent up to $200, 2 
percent up to $500, and 1 percent up to 
$1,000. The previous rate of 8 percent an- 
nually on amounts’ above $1,000 remains. 

The pawnbrokers haven't finished total- 
ing up their 1959 books yet but Nottingham. 
who supervises the industry, says he ex“ 
pects most will break even or possibly show 
a small profit. 

The brokers themselves feel that the key 
to getting on their feet is expanded vol” 
ume. Livingston, who has about $350,000 
out in loans at any given time, figures that 
the breakeven point for the smaller oper“ 
ator is about $34,000 in outstanding loans. 

Levine, who bought the building next to 
his shop to expand and is renovating it for 
a total cost of $60,000, says, “If I don't in- 
crease my volume tenfold, I'm wasting my 
time.” 

To aid their cause, the operators have 
formed the Pawnbrokers Association of th® 
District of Columbia with Jerry Llvingsten 
as president. The aim is to set up a stand- 
ard of ethics for themselves, police the 
industry, advertise collectively, and reduce 
expenses by possibly hiring their own auc 
tioneer. 

Among their better friends is Nottingham. 
who says he finds the pawnbrokers just about 
the easiest group to deal with under his 
supervision. Only one violation of the pawn” 
brokers law has occurred since it was en- 
acted in 1956, Nottingham testifies. 
he feels the brokers perform a useful eco- 
nomic function—loaning to persons wh? 
can't get credit elsewhere. 
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Address by Constant Mierlak at Byelo- 
russian-American Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 31,1960 


ies KEATING. Mr. President, on the 
inde on of the 42d anniversary of the 
of pendence of Byelorussia, an address 
€moration was delivered at a 
— 5 e on March 27 in New York 
ident Constant Mierlak, national pres- 
socia of the Byelorussian-American As- 
In tion. 
tion 2 of our richly deserved admira- 
russia the courageous people of Byelo- 
mur POW under the cruel yoke of Com- 
Voting’ y, and because of our de- 
Hberati o the cause of their ultimate 
the aan I ask unanimous consent that 
togethers to which I have referred, 
the T with the resolution adopted at 
Dendi meeting, be printed in the Ap- 
Th of 


the RECORD. 
and 7e being no objection, the address 
Drinteq ution were ordered to be 
in the Reconrp, as follows: 


OF CONSTANT MIERLAK, NATIONAL 

5 — T OF BYELORUSSIAN-AMERICAN As- 

42p ON AT THE COMMEMORATION OF THE 

RY OF BYELORUSSIAN INDE- 

=NDENCE AT THE BILTMORE HoTEL, New 
Your 


Crry, on Mance 27, 1960 
and Excellencies, distinguished guests, 
Haies 
8 


ntattves of friendly nations, 
rc gentlemen, 42 years ago, on 
Velorusst, 18. in Minsk, the capital of 
Rada (Parii the Executive Council of the 
All-Byelor ament), which was elected at the 
by its Ussian Congress in December 1917, 
the ae d Constitutional Act, proclaimed 
cratic = ndence of the Byelorussian Demo- 
“ey Public—in the following words: 
cratie Re ©, the Rada of Byelorussian Demo- 
tr thee are liberating our country 
Fro St vestige of state dependency 
2 now on, the Byelorussian Dem- 
dane Public is proclaimed a free and 
This dent state « on 
tory ficent act in Byelorussian his- 
and ale fathered today zg commemorate 
eration — a tribute to the heroic gen- 
ne of ch has already passed. Byelo- 
that generation envisioned a free 
Oniy dent Byelorussian State. 
from the . a generation later, looking 
We un ers ia Prospects of today, can 
appreciata the significance of this act 
russian ety te the determination of Byelo- 
the ruins emen to build democracy on 
Orarist to Gan the disintegrated imperial 
their cours tarian regime of Russia—and 
independans. in defending the freedom and 
act, Russian Of its people from a new men- 
Coura, imperialistic communism. 
tent Ao and determination to such an ex- 
the free w exist today in the statesmen of 
— orld, although they have been wit- 
Centraj- the enslavement of 20 nations in 
The 424 Europe and Asia, 
is tul oe year of Byelorussian independence 
Political Paradoxes: 
tesmen and leaders of the United 
estern World, on one hand are 
gain independence, to build de- 
and to defend freedom and human 


Bene sta 


dart, ts nel the Russian communism to 
el grip on once free and independ- 
„ dy subjugated by brutal 
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force. The physical and psychological dis- 
armanent of the free world, especially Amer- 
ica, is implicit in the policy of peaceful co- 
existence. My implementing and promoting 
this policy, these statesmen are actually fur- 
therening the aims of Communist Ideology 
world revolution and the dictatorship of the 
proletariate. They are placing the neck of 
the free world under the yoke of Communist 
domination. 

For those who have a doubt how the Rus- 
sians interpret the policy of coexistence I 
will quote from a statement made by Nikita 
Khrushchey in Warsaw in April 1955. “We 
must realize that we cannot coexist eter- 
nally, for a long time. One of us must go to 
his grave. We do not want to go to the 
grave. They (meaning us Americans) do not 
want to go to their grave, either. So what 
can be done? We must push them to their 
grave.” 

And we Americans must realize that 
Khrushchey means business, and he puts in 
practice what he says. $ 

When Stalin and later on Khrushchey real- 
ized that they coexisted pretty long with the 
Byelorussians, they just pushed them to the 
grave, with the help of NKVD or MVD. The 
Soviet census of 1959 reveals that the Byelo- 
russian Soviet Socialist Republic in 20 years 
lost a population of more than 5,800,000 and 
at the present time Byelorussia is losing 
about 400,000 of population yearly due to the 
Moscow's genocidal extermination policy. 

From this single example we see how the 
Russians extirpate a people in the path of 
maching Russian imperialism. The Byelo- 
russian people are one of many others who 
continuously resisted actively and passively 
Russification, never recognized the Soviet 
system imposed upon them by force, and 
perennially strive for freedom and inde- 
pendence, 

We also must realize, that besides pushing 
to the grave more than 400,000 of Byelorus- 
sians yearly, Mr, Khrushchey does the same 
thing with other nations like the Ukrainians, 
the Baltic States peoples, Georgians, Arme- 
nians, Cossacks, Turkestanis, and more than 
a dozen others, not omitting the brutal de- 
struction of Hungarian patriots in Novem- 
ber 1956. Notwithstanding this, he was in- 
vited to the United States and officially was 
received here as a honorable statesman. Is 
it not an irony of Providence? 

Now, we who experienced the benefits of 
Soviet. system and the advantages of pro- 
gressive and peoples democracy, and knowing 
exactly what coexistence means, being con- 
scientious citizens of this great country, we 
have a sacred duty to raise our voices and 
point out the dangers America may soon run 
into. We must do everything possible to 
prevent this country from meeting that dis- 
aster, from which our old country could not 
escape. 

It is also our duty, in this year of Byelo- 
russian independence to call attention to a 
very important action taken by the US. 
Congress and the President. The U.S. Con- 
gress in its joint resolution (Public Law 86- 
90) provided for the designation of the third 
week of July as Captive Nations Week, and 
for the first time officially uttered truths 
about Russian Communist imperialism. 
This law stated that “The enslavement of a 
substantial part of the world’s population 
by Communist imperialism makes a mock- 
ery of the idea of peaceful coexistence be- 
tween nations and constitutes a detriment to 
the natural bonds of understanding between 
the peoples of the United States and other 
peoples,” and further on it says: 

“It is vital to the national security of the 
United States that the desire for liberty and 
independence on the part of the peoples of 
these conquered nations should be stead- 
fastly kept alive.” 

The President in his proclamation on 
Captive Nations Week stated: “It is appro- 
priate and proper to manifest to the peoples 
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of the captive nations the support of the 
ent and the People of the United 
States of America for their just aspirations 
tor freedom and national independence,” 
and further on Mr. President says: “I invite 
the people of the United States of America 
to observe such week with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities and I urge them to 
study the plight of the Soviet-dominated 
nations and to recommit themselves to the 
support of the just aspirations of the peo- 
ples of those captive nations.” 

These are really two great documents of 
which the Americans should be always 
proud, because, these are the principles 
which make the America great. 

We fully support the US. Congress and 
the President on this issue, and we are 
ready to obey the law in observing it ac- 

and if need be we are also ready 

to die in defending these principles, because, 

in defending them, we defend America and 

pes whole humanity from destruction and 
very. 


passive resistance to tyranny are a great 
contribution to the common cause of human 
freedom; as such it should not pass un- 
noticed. 

We Americans of Byelorussian descent are 
resolved to support the Byelorussian move- 
ment for liberation in every possible way 
and by all means at our disposal, and thus 
to help defend this country against Com- 
munist penetration and aggression, so help 
us God. 

We strongly believe that truth and justice 
will ultimately triumph over oppression, that 
Byelorussia will be free and independent, 
and will live in peace with other nations. 
We also believe that this great country, the 
United States of America, will be preserved 
by providence forever. 

Thank you. 


RESOLUTION $ 

(Sponsored by the Byelorussian-American 
Association, unanimously adopted at the 
mass meeting commemorating the 42d an- 
niversary of Byelorussian independencè on 
March 27, 1960, at the Biltmore Hotel in New 
York City.) 

Whereas the people of Byelorussia, one of 
many victims of Communist Russia aggres- 
sion, have been forcibly deprived of their 
national sovereignty, their religious, politi- 
cal, social, cultural, and economic liberty, 
and are now subjected to an inhuman policy 
of oppression, terror, mass deportations, 
russification, economic slavery, and colonial 
exploitation; 

Whereas the Soviet 1959 census reveals, 
Byelorussian S. S. R. in the past 20 years 
shows a deficit of 5,800,000 of which 2 mil- 
lion are due to the losses suffered in World 
War II, the rest of 3,800,000 is the direct or 
indirect result of the planned permanent 
genocidal policy of Red Russian im 
with the purpose of exterminating the Byelo- 
russian people; 

Whereas the present government of the 
Byelorussian S.S.R. and its United Nations 
delegation are not democratically constituted 
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representatives of the Byelorussian nation, 
but executors of the will of Russian colonial 
administration only, will not and cannot, 
therefore, protect and defend Byelorussian 
le: . 
Resolved, That this meeting appeal to the 
President, Secretary of State, and the Mem- 
bers of the U.S. Congress with the request to 
do everything possible, to see: 3 
1. That the liberation of Byelorussia and 
other countries subjugated by Russian com- 
munism be included in the program of the 
American foreign policy and in the negotia- 
tions at the summit conference. 
2. That the U.S. Government does not 
enter into any agreement which would con- 
done any past, present, and future Soviet 


aggressions; 

Resolved, That to ask U.S. Representative 
to the United Nations Hon. Henry Cabot 
Lodge and all member representatives of 
the free world nations to bring to the atten- 
tion of the next General Assembly of the 
United Nations the fact of mass extermina- 
tions of Byelorussian people carried on by 
the U.S.S.R. Government with Nikita Khru- 
shchev at the head, charging with flagrant 
violation of the United Nations 1948 Con- 
vention on International Crime Genocide, in 
order to make the U.S.S.R. Government an- 
swer for and in order to protect the defense- 
less Byelorussian people from further ex- 
termination. 

Resolved, That we shall continue to sup- 
port the Government of the United States 
in its effort to achieve a durable peace with 
freedom and justice for all men and all na- 
tions in the world. 


Public Health and Traffic Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31,1960 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, one of 

the leading authorities on highway 
safety in the Nation recently presented 
& very interesting proposal regarding 
traffic regulations to the National Dis- 
trict Attorneys’ Association midwinter 
conference at Miami Beach, Fla., which 
I wish to call to the attention of Mem- 
bers. 
The paper, delivered March 17, 1960, 
by Mr. Daniel P. Moynihan, director, 
New York State government research 
project, Maxwell graduate School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syra- 
cuse University, is as follows: 

The most puzzling, yet revealing, aspect 
of the traffic safety problem is that it has 
been with us for so long and we have learned 
so little about it. The automobile is a 
mechanical device of the 19th century, It 
was in common use half a century ago, and 
has not changed in any essential design fea- 
ture since that time. Automobile injuries 
reached epidemic proportions a generation 
ago. Today, Dr. McFarland at Harvard esti- 
mates that during a 15-year period, approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the population may be 
killed or injured in a highway accident. Yet 
our efforts to control the problem are still 
largely based on a hodgepodge of supposi- 
tion and inference derived from assumptions 
we have never verified, which, more sig- 
oe tly, we have never seriously tried to 
vi 


If one considers the amount of professional 
inquiry that has been devoted to other fields 
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of public health such as tuberculosis or 
poliomyelitis, to other problems of public 
administration such as social welfare, or to 
other areas of law enforcements such as 
parole, it is staggering that we have devoted 
so little effort to the study of the epidemic 
on our highways. 

The most tenable explanation for this ab- 
sence of serious inquiry is that our attitude 
toward traffic safety has in fact been am- 
bivalent. We have and have not wanted 
anything done about it. A familiar way out 
of such predicaments is to attack the prob- 
lem in a manner that ensures minimum re- 
sults. 

If this seems an odd way to behave, it is 
yet no different from our approach to drink- 
ing during prohibition, or to gambling in 
more recent years. Closer study would prob- 
ably reveal many similarities in the emotions 
involved in drinking, gambling, and driving 
a highpowered automobile. The uniquely 
American sport of drag racing manages to 
combine all three, Certainly there is much 
similarity in the public's attitude towards 
violating the laws which purport to regulate 
these activities. S 

In these circumstances we might expect 
to go on indefinitely with our present round 
of slogans and slaughter. Possibly we will, 
More likely not, however, for it appears the 
public attitude toward the problem is 
changing. The automobile is steadily losing 
ground as an object of our national affection. 
For more and more persons it is becoming 
little more than a means of transportation: 
if restrictions are necessary to make it a 
safe means of transportation, more and more 
of these persons will accept them. This proc- 
ess will be hastened if it is true, as I suspect, 
that the problem is getting worse, 

There could hardly be a better example of 
our lack of information about this problem 
than that we don’t really know if it is getting 
worse or not. The question is confused at 
the outset of our emphasis on deaths and 
the death rate. For a generation the num- 
ver of traffic fatalities has remained stable 
at about 37,500 deaths per year. As the total 
mileage driven has increased, the death rate 

hundred million miles has correspond- 
Belp declined. This has been going on all 
over the world. The most likely explana- 
tion is simply that doctors are getting better 
at keeping people alive, while the increasing 
number of motor vehicles has probably in- 
creased the speed with which injured per- 
sons get to the doctor, and vice versa. 

Automobile injuries are not, however, pri- 
marily fatal. For every fatal injury there 
are upward of 125 nonfatal injuries. The 
total mumber of injuries, rather than the 
tiny fraction of fatal injuries, is the true 
measure of the problem. Here we find any- 
thing but stability. Of 31 States for which 
I have been able to obtain detailed injury 
statistics for the decade 1948 to 1957, 17 
showed an increase in motor vehicle injuries 
of over 100 percent. Florida showed an in- 
crease of 486 percent. In New York the 
total went up 125 percent and the rate of 
injurfes per 100 million miles traveled in- 
creased 44 percent, It would be wrong to put 
to much faith in motor vehicle statistics 
compiled by State governments, but these 
figures surely indicate something is going 
on. 


If it is true the public attitude toward 
safety is changing, if we are going to en- 
counter a serious demand that something 
be done about the problem, we are headed 
for a crisis because it is most unlikely that 
our present laws or our present means of 
enforcing them can effectively respond to 
this demand, 

For 4 years, as an assistant to the Governor 
of New York State, I was concerned with 
the formulation and execution of traffic 
safety policy, Latterly I served as chairman 
of the State’s policy body in this field. I 
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came gradually to feel we were all involved 
in a monstrous deception, designed to con, 
ceal our ignorance from the public 
ourselves. So far as the motor vehicle laws 
are concerned, in New York State, as else. 
where, the logical fallacy of petitio princip!! 
nas been elevated to a way of life. With 
minor exceptions, the basic assumptions on 
which the laws are based are simply take? 
for granted. This results in a circular sy5 
tem of reasoning which continually proves 
itself. Thus we declare driving over 
miles per hour to be unsafe. We know thst 
36 percent of the automobiles on State roads 
are always going faster than 50 miles per 
hour, Whenever any of these are involved In 
accidents, we do not have to inquire why. we 
have already legislated the explanation: 
speeding, 

By explanation, of course, I mean that 
the police know who to arrest, the court“ 
know who to fine, the State knows whose 
license to suspend. Thus we satisfy the 
primitive need when anything unpleasant 
happens to identify and punish the 
person. This makes everybody feel better. 
but there is no way to know whether it pre 
vents accidents, because we have not pro 
either of our major assumptions: that speed- 
ing causes accidents, or that p 
sons for speeding will prevent them from 
doing 80. > 

All of our traffic laws are based on assump“ 
tions as to how accidents happen and ho¥ 
they can be prevented. Yet we have never 
troubled to verify most of these assumpti 
by the rigorous, scientific methods we take 
for granted in other fields of public health. 
It may be that most or even all our assump” 
tions will prove correct. But until we havé 
proof, are we not really acting like muddled 
peasants 1 the windows against the 
infection of the night air? 

I think particularly of the problem br 
had in New York State with this question ©" 

Across the border, in Conn 
cut, Governor Ribicoff had begun an herole 
crackdown on speeders. The whole Nation 
was impressed by the courage this took. Li- 
censes were being suspended wholesale. And 
sure enough, the number of deaths we 
down a bit and so did the death rate. BY 
the number of accidents increased, and the 
number of injuries increased. Most dis? 
tressing of all, the rate of accidents and in- 
juries increased. In 1955 there were 210 in 
juries per hundred million vehicle mil 
traveled in Connecticut. By 1958 there 
227. After 4 years of crackdown the chanti 
of getting injured had increased 8 perce” 
for every mile traveled. 

These results became particularly distres? 
sing in the light of a vast study of od 
and accidents on the open highway c 
out by the Federal Government during these 
very years. This study, sponsored by ke 
Bureau of Public Roads, was incomparadlf 
the largest of its kind eyer undertaken. 
covered 3.7 billion vehicle-miles of travel 
11 States, and accidents involving 10,000 ve 
hicles, Roadside interviews were conduct 
with 290,000 drivers. The Federal Gove es 
ment found that for speeds from 35 mie 
per hour to 65 miles per hour the faster 30 
drive, the fewer accidents you have. 6500 
going 35 miles per hour were involved in of 
accidents per 100 million vehicle miles 5 
travel. Cars going 65 miles per hour were e 
volved in fewer than 100 accidents for the 
same exposure. At 65 miles per hour the in 
volvement rate began to rise. But even 
80 miles per hour it was only one- quarter * 
rate of 35 miles per hour. t 

Could it be that the State of Connecticut” 
by forcing its citizens to drive more slow, 
has forced them to have more accidents 
We know that an enormous effort has we 
made to make them drive more slowly- på 
know the Federal Government has fou D 
that accident rates at low speeds are MU? 
greater than accident rates at high speed“ 
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We know that in Connecticut, while speeds 

Presumedly have gone down, the accident 

rate has gone up. I assuredly don’t know 

for certain what is the explanation, I don’t 

know if in fact speeds went down, but is it 

8 time we took a closer look at this ques- 
n. 


Ot course, this is not so much a problem 
for us in New York State. We have a 50 mile 
Speed limit, but we don't enforce it. We pre- 
tended to enforce it and hundreds of thou- 
Sands of drivers are arrested each year for 
Violating it, but as I said earlier, 36 percent 
Of the vehicles traveling are always violating 

e law. Incidentally, one of the pillars of 
dur traffic safety program is the point system 
Under which we take away the licenses of 
Persistent violators of the traffic laws. Oddly 
enough, in 1954, for example, with over 
600.900 reported traffic convictions, barely 
2.000 drivers got caught speeding 3 times 
in 18 months. This isn't bad considering 

t over a third of our 5 million drivers 
Were speeding every day. Unhappily for 
these poor fellows, they were labeled per- 
Sistent violators and stripped of their right 

drive for varying periods. 

This whole question of accident-prone 
drivers, and persistent violators very much 

ts a closer look. Certain types of driv- 
ers seem to have high accident rates. The 
Very young and the very old have more ac- 
Cidents than those in between. People who 
Bet into trouble with the criminal laws get 
in trouble with the traffic laws. People with 
family troubles incline to have automobile 

bles, We can make these correlations, 

t what can we do about them? These 
Sre not superficial qualities to be altered 

a safety poster or a traffic court fine. 
even supposing you could take all these 
drivers off the highway, what would you 
ve left? You would have left the over- 
elming majority of drivers—and acci- 
dents, Teenagers, for example, are involved 
accidents at a rate in excess of two and 
-half times that of all drivers. But al- 
together they only account for 6 percent of 
Sa accidents. Incidentally, the Bureau of 
blic Roads found that on the open high- 
Way teenagers have over four times as many 
accidents at 30 miles per hour as they do at 
miles per hour. Does this mean we should 
Urge juveniles to drive faster? I think it is 
time we checked. 

Try as we will to identify some particular 
kind of conduct or person to blame for the 
Problem of traffic safety, we keep coming 
back to the central fact that the overwhelm- 
ing number of accidents involve what we 
oa normal people acting in a routine man- 

Which suddenly fails them. 

3 first it would seem the conclusion to 
n wn from this is simply that a certain 

‘umber of accidents will occur for any given 
Ax t of exposure to accident possibilities. 

d if, as we are told, 1970 will see 100 
Vehi nn motor vehicles traveling a trillion 
aoe miles, we may expect it will also see 

Or 25 million vehicle accidents. 
nan is not necessarily so, however. We 
bere also found rather startling differences 
Brow, the accident experiences of different 
exp PS of people which cannot be entirely 
— by factors such as age or sex or 
the immutable qualities. For example, 

Bureau of Public Roads found that two- 
4 3 had accident involvement rates 
2 inen as great as hard tops; convertibles, 
Bure es as great as station wagons. The 
age po found that cars over 10 years of 
Volven nearly 2% times the accident in- 

ment rate of newer cars. It found that 
cent Hine day local drivers have a 75 per- 
Out ce Sher accident involvement rate than 
fere i State drivers, and at night the dif- 
known. La 1 ate ) percent. We have long 
accidents gr erence in the rate of 
Of different types of highways. 
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We have found similar differences between 
the geographical locations, even esthetic 
sensibilities. 

Clearly there must be an explanation of 
these differences, something about one type 
of highway, or automobile, or person makes 
for safer driving. Perhaps there is a single 
factor, more likely a kind of safety syndrome 
which produces this result. If we could 
identify these single or multiple factors, it 
may be they will prove transferable. Ob- 
viously, this is so in the geometric design 
of highways. Perhaps it will be so between, 
say, occupation groups, 

We do have evidence that you can affect 
driving performance rather dramatically. 
For example, the brilliant research group at 
Dunlap & Associates of Stamford, Conn., 
brought about an 80 percent drop in per- 
sonal injury accidents at one Air Force base 
by means of a scientifically designed safety 
program. 

Nor does this kind of research necessarily 
involve vast undertakings. You may have 
noticed the New York Times report of the 
study conducted last summer by the distin- 
guished epidemiologist, Dr. William Haddon, 
Jr., of the New York State Department of 
Health, With a handful of associates, Dr. 
Haddon stopped 212 persons on the streets 
of Manhattan and when he was done pro- 
duced perhaps the first accurate knowledge 
of pedestrian fatalities we have ever had. 

Here is where the district attorneys of the 
Nation come in. I am suggesting we must 
undertake a general revision of our traffic 
laws to establish them on the basis of a sys- 
etmatic, continuing, study of driver behavior 
and automobile design. The object of our 
traffic laws must not be to punish crime, but 
to prevent accidents and injuries. I can 
conceive of no more important force in 
bringing about this revision than for the 
chief law enforcement officers of the Nation 
to begin demanding that they be given ef- 
fective laws to enforce. I can think of noth- 
ing more potent than for the district attor- 
neys to begin asserting that if they are to 
ask that citizens be fined, imprisoned, and 
punished for volating the traffic laws, both 
parties have a right to know that there is 
some scientific evidence to show that these 
laws should have been obeyed in the first 
place. 

This is the first thing you can do. The 
second thing is to make a special effort to 
be of help whenever any research activity is 
taking place in areas under your jurisdic- 
tion. The kind of research that pays off in 
this field involves all manner of legal ob- 
stacles and hazards for the researchers. It 
is almost impossible to perform success- 
fully without the full cooperation of the 
police and the law enforcement agencies, A 
fine example of what can be done is the 
way the officials in the Boston area are co- 
operating in the exciting research on fatal 
highway collisions being carried out by the 
department of legal medicine at the Harvard 
Medical School, 

The third proposal I will make to you as 
district attorney is a more complicated 
one. It concerns the whole nature of the 
traffic laws. 

If our laws are to be revised, more than 
just the public ambivalence about traffic 
safety will have to change. Even a willing 
public will not be an informed one. We 
must expect that in the future, as in the 
present, a powerful force of special inter- 
est and general ignorance will oppose any 
serious effort to investigate or do anything 
about the problem of traffic safety. Such 
efforts are easily obstructed, because they 
involve the legislative process which is sim- 
ply not suited for the enactment of techni- 
cal regulations governing an activity of half 
the population on the one hand, and the 
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most powerful economic interest in the 
country on the other. 

I have, therefore, a simple proposal to 
make. I propose that traffic regulations be 
removed from the area of statutory law, and 
be made part of the public health code, 
to be promulgated by the public health au- 
thorities of the State governments, As far 
back as the 18th century we have had pub- 
lic health regulatory agencies for the pur- 
pose of establishing sanitary regulations to 
control and prevent epidemics. It is time 
the same step be taken to control the epi- 
demic on our highways. Within general out- 
lines established by the legislature, the 
medical authorities of the various State 
governments should be given authority to 
establish the requirements for driver li- 
censes and the rules for driver behavior and 
be given general surveillance over highway 
and automobile design. 

This would put responsibility in the hands 
of persons capable of exercising it. What is 
the point of asking a legislature to deter- 
mine how much a person may drink before 
driving, or what kind of eyesight he must 
have to get and keep a license. The legisla- 
tive antics that ensue debauch and stultify 
the whole democratic process. These are 
matters that should be left to the experi- 
enced Judgment of persons trained in the 
medical and related sciences. 

This would put responsibility for action 
in the hands of persons who are least sub- 
ject of the pressures of special interest and 
general ignorance of which I have spoken. 

Finally, this would put responsibility in 
hands the public has learned to trust. 
Clearly, the public has little faith in the 
present system. Twenty million traffic cases 
a year go into court with no noticeable 
effect. But if the courts began enforcing 
regulations which had sanction of the med- 
ical profession behind them, might not the 
public come to feel these regulations were 
designed to protect the motorist, not to op- 
press him? Is it not true that few persons 
hesitate to violate a speed law today, but 
most would think twice before drinking 
water a county health officer had declared 
impure? 

Important as are the three measures I 
have mentioned to you, I feel they lead to 
a further development of even greater im- 
portance, By establishing driver regulation 
on a scientific basis, we may then move on 
to the point where we ought really to have 
started, which is the regulation of the de- 
sign of the automobile. 

Any rational approach to the problem of 
traffic safety would not start with the driver. 
There are just too many. We already have 
82 million. In a decade we expect 100 mil- 
lion, driving a trillion miles. When we can 
get half this number to vote for a President 
once every 4 years we think democracy has 
triumphed, It is idle to suppose very much 
can be done about the driving behavior of 
all or most of them. Something, yes, but 
not a great deal. 

With the automobile, however, there are 
enormous possibilities for improvement, 
Here there are probably not more than a 
dozen people who need to be persuaded in 
order to bring these improvements about. 
These improvements fall into two general 
categories. 

First, it is becoming apparent that much 
can be done to improve the design of our 
automobiles so they can be driven more 
safely. This does not necessarily mean mak- 
ing them simpler, it could mean 
them more complicated so as to keep the 
driver alert, but one way or another the 
techniques of effective machine manipula- 
tion can be applied here. 

Some automotive design improvements 
would be relatively simple. As our cars are 
designed with lower and lower silhouettes, 
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we will shortly be driving flat on our backs. 
This is hard to do with maximum safety. 
The average eye height is already below 
the recommended level, but there would be 
no problem restoring it. Other improve- 
ments would be more complicated. For ex- 
ample, we need to find out what is the 
effect of planned obsolescence on older cars, 
Do the brakes give out at the same time the 
chrome begins to rust? Should we encour- 
age manufacturers to produce a basic car 
which is not changed from year to year, 
which they can get the kinks out of, and 
which will not fall to pieces like the one 
hoss shay in 7 years time? Or perhaps we 
should ask for a car which will be sold on 
the explicit understanding that after a cer- 
tain point it will be unsafe to drive. 

Second, it has for some time been apparent 
that enormous improvements could be made 
in the interior design of automobiles so as 
to minimize the injuries which result from 
accidents to make accidents safe. This is the 
principle known as packaging“ the driver. 
It was clearly stated by Dr. C. Hunter Shel- 
den in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association: 

“The accidents may occur as the result of 
speed, inadequate highways, poor judgment, 
or mechanical failure, but none of these ac- 
tually causes the passenger injury, The in- 
Jury occurs primarily as a result of faulty 
interior design of the automobile, ‘Faulty’ 
is actually a gross understatement, as there 
is almost no feature of the interior design 
of a car that provides for safety. The doors, 
seats, cushions, knobs, steering wheel, and 
even the overhead structure are so poorly 
constructed from the safety standpoint that 
it is surprising anyone escapes from an au- 
tomobile accident without serious injury, 
The elimination of the mechanically haz- 
ardous features of interior construction 
would prevent approximately 75 percent of 
the fatalities, or 28,500 deaths each year.” 

For some years the American College of 
Surgeons and the American Medical Asso- 
ciation have been pressing the automobile 
manufacturers to do something about this 
problem, but with very little success. I 
would suggest it is neither reasonable nor 
fair to expect success. The single objective 
of the automobile manufacturer is to make 
money by selling automobiles. They do this 
by reminding customers of the joy of motor- 
ing and by making the driver feel powerful 
and secure inside his automobile, Is it rea- 
sonable to expect the manufacturers will at 
the same time equip their machines with 
padded dashboards, seat belts, and the other 
safety features that are apt to remind po- 
tential customers that, apart from war, the 
automobile is the one experience of violent 
death and injury which civilized man must 
still endure? 

I do not suggest that the design of auto- 
Mobiles be made subject to direct govern- 
ment regulation, but I think it is apparent 
that a massive effort must be made to de- 
termine which are the safest designs and by 
persuasion to induce the manufacturers to 
adopt them. Here again I feel this is a task 
which we could, with confidence, entrust to 
the public health profession. 

All these possibilities inspire the hope that 
We are soon to see advances in the field of 
traffic safety, not only in our understanding 
of the problem but in the uses to which we 
put our understanding. It is particularly 
encouraging that this issue is receiving the 
attention of our Nation’s district attorneys 
who are admired for many things, but first 
of all for courage. 
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White House Conference on Children and 
Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 31, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, all Americans have a stake in 
the White House Conference on Children 
and Youth now underway in Washington. 
Like many others, I hope that its dis- 
cussions and recommendations will re- 
sult in clearer understanding and action 
where action is needed. 

Iam particularly happy that I am rep- 
resented at the conference by Mrs. Joseph 
Lerner, of Newark. An article in the 
Newark Star-Ledger recently described 
just a small part of Mrs: Lerner’s quali- 
fications for the assignment. It said: 

Mrs. Lerner, who hopes to come away from 
the White House Conference with some posi- 
tive recommendations for the youth of New 
Jersey, helped organize the Citizen's Com- 
mittee with her husband (former Newark 
Magistrate Joseph Lerner) in 1955. Mem- 
bers of the committee included police, 
psychiatrists, teachers, and social workers. 

A former social worker, Mrs. Lerner says 
the committee found over and over again 
there is no one answer to combat juvenile de- 
linquency, but a combination of answers. 

“And that the most important single factor 
is a good home,“ she declares. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial from the March 21 Newark 
Star-Ledger which discusses the Con- 
ference. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
two other items realting to our youth. 
One, an article from the March 23 issue 
of the New Brunswick Home News, de- 
scribes the clearsighted purposefulness 
of a New Jersey student who wishes to 
enter public service. 

The other item is the short speech 
made by Ronald G. Bressler, on behalf 
of the Bayonne (N.J.) Board of Educa- 
tion on March 22 when that community 
welcomed Miss Sandra Dee, the 18-year- 
old actress who has already started a 
career before motion picture cameras. 
I am told that 5,000 persons attended 
the welcome, and I believe that Mr. 
Bressler’s remarks express the pride a 
community feels in the achievements of 
one of its young people. 

All New Jersey is proud of the other 
talented young men and women who 
represent New Jersey so adequately in so 
many fields. It is always a pleasure to 
read the lists of scholarship winners in 
the many national competitions, because 
we usually find New Jersey students well 
represented on those lists, for instance, 
And we usually find that young people 
from the Garden State are well repre- 
sented in any creative and constructive 
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effort that occurs to them or is brought 
to their attention, 

There being no objection, the editorial. 
article, and address were ordered to. be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Newark Star-Ledger, Mar. 21, 1960] 
IN PERSPECTIVE 


The White House Conference on children 
and Youth, which opened last night, 
draw a lot of attention to the problem chll- 
dren. How to combat juvenile delinquency: 
for instance, will be a prominent subject, 

However, it would be wise not to lose sight 
of the fact that problem children and juve- 
nile delinquents make up only a small frac- 
tion of the youth of the country. 

President Eisenhower, in opening the con- 
ference, pointed this out when he warn 
against “a tendency to generalize pessimis- 
tically about our youth—to attribute to the 
many the failures of the few.“ 

On the other hand, too much complacency 
would be just as unwarranted. It may be 
difficult to get things in thelr proper per- 
spective. But that's the first step tow 
devising effective solutions, 


From the New Brunswick (N. J.) Home News, 
Mar. 23, 1960} 
He Knows WHere He's Gordo 

Wasxinctron,—James Weiss, a senior at 
Highland Park (N.J.) High School, believes in 
looking ahead. 

In the past two days he's visited officials at 
the Department of State and the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, His ob- 
ject, to plan a career in public service. 

Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, Jr., Demo- 
crat, of New Jersey, arranged the appoint- 
ments after he received a letter from R. 
Richard Johnson, principal of the Highland 
Park High School. 

The principal’s letter said: “James has de- 
veloped in this past year an interest in the 
general area of public service. More specif“ 
cally, the governmental service in interna- 
tional relations and diplomatic service. Jim 
developed this interest through his partic! 
pation in the American field service student 
exchange program. In the past 2 years be 
was active in this program in Highland Park 
High School and helped generate enthusias™ 
among the students for this plan. This 
summer he was selected as our American field 
representative to a German home. Since nir 
return he has been even more enth 
and interested in the general field of GOY“ 
ernment service. 

“Jim will graduate high in his class; has 
played varsity basketball, and has a füne 
disposition and personality. He is also an 
accomplished musician, I know there ian 
a student or teacher who would give him 
obhar than the very highest recommends” 

on.“ 

WILANIs. impressed by Weiss’ qualifica- 
tions, sent information to him and suggested 
that he visit here to receive on-the-spot a 
formation about the qualifications he wi 
need. Jim, 17 years old, who will be grad” 
uated this June, lives at 19 Grant Avenue in 
Highland Park. 


Miss SANDRA DEE 

Dr, Phillips, Dr. Merity, guest of honor 
Miss Sandra Dee, ladies and gentlemen: t 
have the privilege of paying tribute to a gres 
talent of our own city, Miss Sandra Des. 
Returning to Bayonne, Miss Dee brings with 
her the personification of the best of 
American way of life. The living example 
of the spark of ability in a free society, 
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2 much dignity, and, if you will, pride 
dur eity. The tributes accorded this young 

y can be none too great for the many 
pours of arduous effort that surely has gone 
to her success. Miss Dee set forth across 
Nation for a mark of achievement from 

she has emerged with the respect and 
admiration of millions, The dignity and 
prida she has bestowed upon her hometown, 
feel certain, will ever be treasured by all 
1 Citizens, In speaking for all of our 
et classmates, Miss Dee, I would like 
h close by wishing you only the best of 
*alth and the greatest continuing success. 


Rural Development 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM MURRAY 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1960 
Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
leagues 


portance of rural development. There- 
am placing in the Recorp the 
the of Waymon Lard, a member of 
Future Farmer Chapter of Hardin 
County High School in Savannah, Tenn., 
Who won the west Tennessee 
SPeaking contest. ' 
aS Lowell Phillips, vocational agri- 
Repres cacher, is chapter adviser, State 
ve James I. the su- 
Pervisor 


of vocational education for 
fdodgrass is superintendent of educa- 


public 


County schools and Mr. H. F. 


In this connection I wish also to give 
me oe nition to Mr, Con Welch, a promi- 
nah banker and civic leader of Savan- 
— is the chairman of the rural 

lopment program committee in 
lardin County, Tenn. The program in 
a g, County has been so successful—as 
demonstration county—that it has not 
acted statewide attention but is 
to as an example of success by 
Tue ders ot the national program. 
Speech follows: 
RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
Tan (By Waymon Lard) 
Grateful for the o unity as a 
daun i Farmers of America member n 

Subject that has been one of my main 
culture since I enrolled in vocational agri- 
Plex, 48 a freshman. This is the com- 
Portun po P-rooted problem of widening op- 
areas. 


88 


ties for our underdeveloped rural 
farmers -six percent of our Nation’s 


tion's Produce only 9 percent of the Na- 
This i Marketed agricultural products. 
Incomes E° number of rural people have 


ang e8 So low they cannot afford the goods 
Many tv ices most of us take for granted. 
of them need special assistance if they 
improve their standard of living. 
erty existing among this group of 
good times and bad—has a weak- 
€ct on the entire Nation. Produc- 
because of lack of education and 
health, insufficient employment, 
Of resources can never be recovered. 
a stumbling block, increasing in- 
ess from year to year. The social 
ons arising from low production and 
Utuae de Often generate an apathetic at- 


5 
lisah 
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overwhelming handicaps of chronic poverty, 
many people with very low incomes see no 
possibility of improvement using the in- 
adequate resources and few opportunities 
available to them. 

The development of agriculture's human 
resources is one of this Nation’s most im- 
portant economic and social problems. Ac- 
cording to U.S. Department of Labor pro- 
jections, employment of farmworkers and 
farmers will decrease about 15 percent dur- 
ing the next decade. Perhaps one reason 
behind this migration is the low-income 
factor. Very low incomes—that is, incomes 
in the range of $1,000 a year, or less—are 
concentrated in agriculture. Less than one- 
fifth of the farmers in my county produced 
and sold $2,500 worth of products in 1955. 
Investment in land and buildings is only 
about one-third of what it is elsewhere. 
Average schooling of adults on farms is 6 
years, There have been few outside jobs for 
this low-income group, while the national 
figures show that 30 percent of the income 
of farm families comes from sources other 
than the production of their farms. 

To be more specific, there are still too 
many farms of low production and too few 
outside farm jobs for their underemploy- 
ment problems. Families on these low in- 
come farms have not shared in the remark- 
able advance of agricultural techniques in 
recent years. They have gained almost 
nothing from price support programs. Many 
of their farms are too small for the mechan- 
ized techniques of today. Much of their 
soll is unproductive, not even carrying its 
tax burden. In my county more than half 
of the farmers depend on such farms for 
their livelihood. In spite of Government 
and private programs of aid to agriculture, 
improved farming techniques, and the in- 
creased national income of the last decade, a 
sizeable segment of our agriculture has been 
unable to raise its earnings. In fact, many 
of that number have increased their in- 
debtedness from year to year. 

President Eisenhower this fact 
when he requested early in 1954 that special 
attention be given to the problems of farm 
families with low incomes. It was apparent 
then that something more should be done 
to help this group of our people break the 
deadly cycle of low production leading to 
poverty. 

In thinking about this problem, the 
greatest factor in reaching for solutions 
seems to rest in the hands of our youth. 
They are in the best position to improve 
their standard of living. Given a chance 
through good educational programs it is up 
to these youths to literally lift themselves 
up by their bootstraps. 

Farms with very low incomes are found 
everywhere in the Nation, but most of them 
are concentrated in the South and my 
county is no exception. 

This area has been an economic paradox. 
Even though a large part of the Nation is 
enjoying full employment and high economic 
activity, chronic underemployment best ex- 
plains their situation. 

What can be done about low rural incomes 
in our county and communities? What is 
the answer? The answer comes from within 
the county itself, from the people who make 
up the county. Our Future Farmers of 
America chapter is working with adult farm- 
ers in securing new cash crops to supplement 
regulated cotton crops. Some of the new 
cash crops that have been successful are 
strawberries, okra, snap beans, and pimento 
pepper. Swine production in the county has 
been improved by the addition of a purebred 
boar (meat type) in each community. These 
boars, bought by the local banks, are being 
supervised by each F.F.A. chapter in the 
county and community organizations. Com- 
munity clubs have been organized in most of 
the community areas, School surveys have 
been taken showing educational strengths 
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and weaknesses. The ministerial association 
has conducted a county revival meeting with 
a different denominational speaker each 
night. The White Oak Creek Watershed 
Project has been surveyed, under which over 
122,000 acres can be drained. An industrial 
committee is diligently trying to secure new 
industries to furnish employment for our 
underemployed rural people. A teenage 
country club has been organized to furnish 
recreation for the teenagers. It is the over- 
all aim of this so-called “Teen Town” to pro- 
mote and foster supervised recreation for the 
teenagers of our county and surrounding 
counties. This “Teen Town” is operated by 
the teenagers themselves and involves many 
decisions they will have to make as tomor- 
row's citizens. 

As a pilot county in the rural development 
program, Hardin County is striving toward 
creating opportunities for its rural and ur- 
ban citizens. These opportunities should 
create a more favorable situation for our peo- 
ple in relation to the high economic situa- 
tion of our Nation. 

In reality this is a transfusion of life, 
using the energies of home folks to make 
Hardin County a better place in which to 
live. 


Tight Money on the Home Front 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 31, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, we here have argued the mer- 
its and demerits of the administration’s 
tight money policy at some length. 
Many in the majority have made hypo- 
thetical cases to buttress arguments that 
tight money results in an economic slow- 
down. We have also quoted statistics 
and pointed with some concern at 
“trends.” 

An article in the Newark (N.J.) Sun- 
day News of March 13 gives a specific 
example of one effect of high interest 
rates. It shows how building on a nine- 
county area of New Jersey has fallen off 
because, according to the article, build- 
ers “are now spending their time shop- 
ping for mortgage money at interest 
rates they can afford.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Hovsine BLOCKED BY Trout MONEY 
(By Andre Briod) 


A potential rental housing construction 
boom in northern New Jersey is being forced 
to await the breakup of a bottleneck result- 
ing from the current tight money market, 
according to Federal Housing Administra- 
tion officials here. 

Figures issued by Peter J. Longarzo, head 
of the FHA’s regional office in Newark, in- 
dicate that northern New Jersey could enjoy 
more major apartment construction than 
at any time since World War II—if pros- 
pective builders could borrow money at rates 
they are willing to pay. 

Longarzo, whose office covers the 13 north- 
ern New Jersey counties, said plans in vari- 
ous stages which have reached his office 
would produce apartment projects in his 
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region worth approximately $150 million 

and housing for about 8,000 families. 
Most of the builders are now spending 

their time shopping for mortgage money at 

interest rates they can afford, he said, and 

the current tight condition of the money 

market makes it a difficult search for them. 

CAN'T FIND MONEY 


Longarzo said there are now 15 commit- 
ments for mortgage insurance issued by his 
office, but for which the prospective bullders 
cannot find the money at prices they can 
afford. Those commitments, If exercised, 
would produce 1,550 units worth about $30 
million. 

His office is currently processing appli- 
cations for another 15 commitments which 
would produce an additional 2,100 units 
worth about $40 million, Longarzo said. 
Thos applicants, like those who already have 
their FHA insurance commitments, are still 
out shopping for money, according to 
Lorgarzo. 

Beyond that, the Director said, his office 
has made preliminary feasibility studies on a 
host of other projects under consideration 
which would produce an additional 4,500 
units of rental housing. These, he calculated 
would be worth together at least as much, 
if not more, than all of those for which 
formal applications have been filed or on 
which commitments have been issued. 

FHA records show that during the 3 years 
from the beginning of 1956 to the end of 
1958, commitments were issued by the FHA 
on projects totaling 3,860 units, worth just 
under 650 million. That amounts to consid- 
erably less than half of what is now in the 


hopper. 

Longarzo pointed out that the figures 
through 1958 included a single commitment 
of over $15 million to Metropolitan Corp. of 
America for the construction of 1,240 units 
between Broad Street and Clifton Avenue, 
which is a title I urban renewal project. 


CAN TURN TO FNMA 


The projections for the near future, Lon- 
garzo said, do not include anticipated appli- 
cations for mortgage insurance to cover the 
big block of title I apartment construction 
Newark hopes to achieve within the next few 
years, Redevelopment officials hope that at 
least 1,500 units, and maybe more, will be 
started during 1961. 

Longarzo said that title I project sponsors 
will not have as difficult a time getting their 
money, because they can turn to the Federal 
National Mortgage Association (FNMA), a 
Federal agency which is authorized to buy 
title I first mortgages. 

The FHA regional chief, who took his post 
here in 1957, attributed the ballooning in- 
terest in major apartment construction in 
this area to one primary factor, consumer 
demand. He added that the prospective 
boom has been encouraged by what he said 
is an understanding on the part of builders 
that FHA terms are more to their 
advantage than they realized at first. 


Leadership 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS © 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31,1960 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, our Na- 
tion, faced as it is with the problems of 
the cold war and the complexities of the 
new age of intercontinental missiles, 
atomic energy, and the exploration of 
Space, sorely needs leadership of the very 
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highest caliber. The junior Senator 
from Hawaii, the Honorable Oren E. 
Lona, recently discussed the qualities 
which make up the kind of leadership 
now so urgently required. His remarks, 
delivered at the March 13 Founder's 
Day celebration of the Washington Club 
of Phi Sigma Kappa Fraternity here, 
were based on a near half century of ex- 
perience as an educator, administrator, 
and legislator. Because of their perti- 
nence, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude Senator Lonea’s remarks on this oc- 
casion in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
as follows: 
LEADERSHIP 

An anniversary is always an interesting 
event. It is also significant, It deals with 
beginnings, reviews accomplishments, and 
most important, points to the future. And 
so it is with the 87th anniversary of the 
founding of Phi Sigma Kappa. Ours is a 
fraternity dedicated to three cardinal 
principles—brotherhood, scholarship, and 
character. 

When I stop to consider what these princi- 
ples mean, I realize our fraternity’s great 
potentialities for developing leadership—the 
type of leadership upon which the future of 
our society and our Nation depends. It is 
from such groups as the Lambda chapter 
here at George Washington University that 
our future leaders are being groomed for the 
big tasks that lie ahead. 

There is a chronic demand for new leaders 
with new approaches to continuing problems, 
Each year our Nation grows in population, 
wealth, and complexity. Government, busi- 
ness, the arts all require capable leadership. 

Increasingly, as in the field of rocketry and 
nuclear physics, there is recognition that 
highly gifted people can assume leadership 
at an early age. Senator KENNEDY is hoping 
to have the advantage of this realization as 
he seeks the nomination of the Democratic 
Party for the Presidency at the age of 42, 
Of the 34 Presidents, only Teddy Roosevelt 
was that young when he assumed office— 
and even Teddy had less hair on his head 
than does Senator KENNEDY. 

On the basis of my near half-century in 
public service, including teaching, adminis- 
tration and legislative experience, I would 
Ike to offer a few observations on “leader- 
ship”—observations which I hope may be of 
particular interest to the younger members 
of our fraternity. 

A leader is one who goes before, to guide 
or to show the way—a person who proceeds 
or directs in some action, opinion or move- 
ment. He coordinates the efforts of other 
men, inspiring them to accept responsibil- 
ity and to use their judgment and initia- 
tive. 

He has an analytic mind, organizing 
ability, capacity and willingness to develop 
others, A leader will have as his duty not 
only to satisfy human wants and to meet 
the needs of the community, but to antici. 
pate these wants and needs, 

Leaders are people who never know that 
a thing cannot be done. Rather, they say: 
“It can be done—it must be done. Let's 
see that it is done.” And then they jump 
in and do it. 

Leadership js not merely a question of 
seeing ahead; it is a matter of going ahead, 
of being big enough and brave enough to 
grasp every little detail as well as seeing the 
proposition as a whole and then executing it, 

Men readily follow a leader who is always 
there before they are, clearly visible, and 
just where they expect him. They are espe- 
cially eager to go forward with a man who 
never sounds a retreat. A leader must be 
always advancing, always struggling to make 
things better, to carry out some needed 
activity, to develop an idea. 

And there is a pleasure in leadership, 
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Most men would cease striving when young 
if it were Just a question of making money 
or of attaining a place of prominence—but 
leadership in itself is the big thing. 

Leadership comes to those who can 
shoulder it, to those who know how to ute 
it, to those who are willing to assume 
responsibility. 

There is another thought in connection 
with leadership that is important: One can- 
not become a real leader who has not learned 
how to be a good follower. And that 4 
where brotherhood is so important. 

There are certain traits of leadership that 
are almost essential if it is to be efective. 

One of these is optimism—a belief in 
humanity and in the society of which the 
leader is a part, We hear a great deal about 
problems of the world. There will always 
be prophets of doom. We need to bear 
more about the good that is in the world. 
and the opportunities that are with us. 

Our world today is far from being a per- 
fect world. It may be a hungry world, 4 
bankrupt world, a selfish world, a worried 
world, a saber-toother world, a fearful world, 
an uncertain world. But we should never 
Torget that it ts a world that has much 
hope and of encouragement. 

Some time ago, I read a magazine article 
that might have been called a study in pes- 
simism. The author pointed out that rec 
ords of the last centuries—a total of 18 
generations—show that each generation w85 
obsessed with the idea that its problem- 
were just a little more serious than the 
problems of any preceding generation and. 
in all too many instances, the accep’ 
leaders raised serious questions as to wheth- 
er their social order would continue 0 
exist. 

We certainly think that we are living in 
a period of stress, turmoil, uncertainties 
and dangers. Perhaps we are, But so have 
other generations and they continued on 
their way. In spite of probelms, civil 
tion has survived and expanded. 

A good many years ago, Charles F. Ket 
tering, vice president in charge of rese: 
General Motors Corp., wrote an article en- 
titled “Age of Opportunity.” I think bis 
observations are equally pertinent today- 
He wrote: 

“This world we live in today,” he said. 
“is not done—is, instead, only begun—and 
the builders of tomorrow's bright new world 
will have a host of advantages when 
come to grips with the questions it 


“Young America is coming into a world 
that is only begun, a world that despite the 
accumulated toil of centuries, still admits 
want, disease, hardship. When today’s 
young men and their sons and grandsons of 
tomorrow have finished with it, we'll be $ 
nine nearer the kind of world we ought to 

ve. 

“When they ten us in research that 3 
thing can't be done, that's our cue to 89 
ahead and do it. 

“Progress doesn't come in leaps, 
slow, weary, laborious process. 

“Not so long ago, I was awarded an honor 
ary degree by one of our eastern college* 
I went east for the commencement exercises. 
The alumni met in 10-, 25-, and 50-ye™* 
groups, and I happened to be thrown in 
with the 25-year group when this thing 
happened: 

“A well-dressed, successful-looking man 
stood up to address the 25-year alumni, 
his hand he held a letter, yellowed with the 
years. ‘I wrote this letter to my father on 
graduation day,’ he said. ‘And in it I be- 
wailed my lot for having graduated into $ 
world that held forth so little opportunity: 

“When the speaker finished, the president 
of the college arose. He had a thick book 
in his hand. To the speaker he said. In this 
book we have collected letters from our stu- 
dents over a period of 150 years, Each letter 
in each succeeding yegr, laments the p: 


It's * 
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Sf opportunity, the dire plight of the student 
Who was thrown out into such a dreary 
World. I should like to add your letter to 
Sur collection.’ 
there you are, This doubt and un- 
ty is ageless. And today, more than 
ever, it is entirely groundless. 

The trouble with most of us is that we 
erg to back into the future, like the famous 
1 that always flew backwards because 
t wasn't interested in seeing where it was 

Just wanted to see where it had been. 
T You can't go through life on a futurama. 
8 many of us just want to sit down and 
ide along surveying the world that is to 

Well, if many of us do that, the 
ts we'll see will still be those of the 
World today. 

I don't think there was ever a man born 
Wasn't born into an ‘age of opportunity.’ 
main thing to remember is that op- 

Portunity is within us, offered to rich and 
Poor alike, is entirely democratic. But we 
dure not back into it, for we need to keep 
eyes and our hands ahead.“ 

There is another quality that the leader 
Should haye—a complete acceptance that 

th presupposes change. 
en we talk about conserving our Ameri- 
fan institutions, we do not mean keeping 
them 4s they are. The very essence of de- 
pocracy is growth. Failure to recognize this 
rank stupidity. The glory of our Ameri- 
5 way of life is that it provides for change, 

Orderly change in our institutions. 

No institution has validity or sanction ex- 

t as it serves all the people. Any loss of 
cha. Power of the people to bring about 
— or the loss of the will to change 
the ns that democracy has been lost. Even 
— loss of interest in change is fatal. It 

mean only stagnation. Extreme fear of 
change leads inevitably to servility. 

A Willingness to face new conditions is 
asic in leadership. If there hadn't been 
oange, we would be nomads of desert and 
Orest, of mountain and stream, If it hadn't 
ne for revolution, the vast majority of 

nden would be in servitude. 

wen deut this willingness to face change, 
been to demand change, there would have 
10 no Magna Carta, no emergence from 
pub ism, no birth of an independent re- 
üa lic in the New World, no freeing of the 

Ves. 

W real leader will be a reformer. The 
of mer is one who, when he becomes aware 

Injustice, of intolerance, of ugliness, sets 
z 


to improve these defects. But the true 
ater is seldom a revolutionist. He is 
tent with growth, with evolution. He 
the" for the past, recognizes the limits of 
the Possible and impossible, is cautious with 
Wa ges he proposes, and thus paves the 
* the future. 

bec, © Society as complicated as ours has 
ized è, and in a world that is character- 
We iat uncertainties, it is essential that 
but ld fast to our traditional institutions, 
cha, that under wise leadership we make 
to ————— to improve and, in reality, 
e erythin, our 

Rational ita. best of everything in-o 
is another point at which I hope 
Haa young men as leaders will be realistic 
aware gly wise. Everyone of us is 
exist BA sharp differences of opinion that 
Society ur Community and in our national 
Stat, Y—even in the Senate of the United 
Never before was there greater need 
Am erstanding and tolerance. The glory 
“berate has been that men can be as 
Tow W as Jefferson and Lincoln and Wood- 
or as son and Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
ang Clenserratire as Adams and Hamilton 
leveland and McKinley and Hoover 

9 Americans. 

la can hold viewpoints in regard to 
Sor and management as widely separated 
Gompers, William Green, Philip 
and John L. Lewis, as compared 
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with Andrew Carnegie, James J. Hill, E. H. 
Harriman, John Raskob, or Charles E. Wil- 
son and yet be great Americans, That’s the 
glory of America. 

In relation to our American institutions, 
we want to keep the circle big enough for 
all who are devoted to the American con- 
cept of freedom and democracy. In this 
society there is no place for the philosophy 
of hate. The attitude of hating the boss is 
socially unsound and can result only in 
weakening our community life and national 
life, and the philosophy that makes every 
officer of the union a crook, a subversive, a 
wholly selfish manipulator, is equally dan- 
gerous to our happiness and well-being. 
There is so much good in America and so 


much good in all the individuals and the 


organizations that love America, that the 
development of understanding and good will 
must be a conscious objective of everyone 
who is a leader. 

There is much more that might be said 
on an occasion Uke this, but I wish to close 
at this point by stating that I believe in our 
fraternity because it is made up of men who 
believe in themselves, in their fellow men, 
in their community, in their nation, and 
who believe above all that the real glory 
and strength of a man or of a fraternal 
organization or of a nation lies in spiritual 
values rather than material values. 


High Praise for Zablocki’s Work in 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 31,1960 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the ablest and finest Members of the 
U.S. Congress is the dean of our Wiscon- 
sin Democratic delegation—the Honor- 
able CLEMENT ZABLOCKI, of Wisconsin’s 
fourth district, that is Milwaukee, 

» CLEM ZABLOCKI recently was the object 
of a well-deserved testimonial dinner 
here in Washington for his vital role 
in pushing a Polish Children’s hospital. 

In one of the most impressive displays 
of popularity seen in a long time—more 
than 100 Members of Congress turned 
out to honor CLEM ZABLOCKI, including 
Speaker Sam RAYBURN and House Ma- 
jority Leader Joun McCormack. The 
Speaker spoke for many people who have 
known Zasiockr when he called him “a 
man with a headful of commonsense.” 
JOHN McCormack called ZABLOCKI, “one 
of the finest legislators I have ever 
known.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
complete text of the Milwaukee Journal 
article describing the event be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PULASKI GROUP Pays TRIBUTE ro ZABLOCKI— 

MILWAUKEE DEMOCRAT GETS AWARD FOR 

ROLE IN PROMOTING POLISH CHILDREN’S 


Milwaukee, to 
better understanding between the peoples 
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of the United States and Poland, ZABLICKI 
was awarded Polonia’s man of the year" 
award for his role in providing funds for a 
$4 million children's hospital and pediatric 
center in Cracow, Poland. 

PRIVATE CONTRIBUTIONS 


As a high ranking and influential mem- 
ber of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
ZABLOCKI quietly inserted a necessary one 
line amendment into the foreign aid bill iast 
year. 

The amendment makes it possible to use 
for the hospital about $2,500,000 from funds 
in the form of Polish zlotys that are ac- 
cumulating to the credit of the United States 
in return for our sale to Poland of surplus 
farm products. 

The remainder of the money is being 
raised from private contributors in this 
country by the American Research Hospital 
for Children Committee. 

The presence of more than 100 Members 
of Congress among the hundreds of diners 
at the swank affair at the Mayflower Hotel 
attested to ZakLORT's popularity among both 
Republicans and Democrats. It was a re- 
markable bipartisan show of affection and 
respect. It also demonstrated why he was 
able to get his amendment through Con- 
gress. They let it go through “as a favor 
to Clem.“ 

Speaker RAYBURN, Democrat, of Texas, told 
the diners that he was happy to be here to 
pay tribute to a great young American who 
has established a reputation of rare intelli- 
gence and boundless patriotism.” 

“HEADFUL OF COMMONSENSE” 

RAYBURN, certainly one of the most pow- 
erful men in this Capital, called Zasiocxr a 
man with a headful of commonsense.” 

to the Congressman from Milwau- 
kee’s south side, RAYBURN concluded: 

“I’m glad, Crem, that you're being hon- 
ored, and that's why I'm here.“ 

In the same vein, the House Democratic 
leader, Representative McCormack, of Mas- 
sachusetts, said that talking about ZABLOCKI 
was a “pleasant task,” because he epitomizes 
everything that is noble and sincere. 

McCormack, who rarely attends dinners, 
praised ZahLockt for his high ideals and 
called him one of the most outstanding 
Americans I have ever served with. 

Cr ZABLOCKI is one of the finest legis- 
lators I have ever known,” McCormack went 
on. He praised him for idealism and said he 
was humble but distinguished. 

Senator Morton, of Kentucky, chairman 
of the Republican National Committee, sent 
a message of best wishes to ZABLOCKI from 
the committee, noting that the children's 
hospital would help carry out President 
Eisenhower's people to people program, 

Speaking for the Republican lawmakers 
present, Representative DERWINSKI, of Ili- 
nois, said the hospital project was a great 
accomplishment of ZABLOcKr’s. 

The principal speaker of the evening was 
Maj. Gen. Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, adju- 
tant general of Pennsylvania and former Am- 
bassador to Poland. 

After the speeches were over, Representa- 
tive Froop, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, the 
toastmaster, asked ZaBLOCKI whether he had 
any opposition back home this year. 

“We certainly have the varsity out for you 
tonight,” FLoon told ZABLOCKI. 

ZABLOCKI, deeply moved, accepted the 
award with sincere humility. He insisted 
that the credit for proposing the project in 
the first place should go to W. O. Biernacki- 
Poray, architect, of Montclair, NJ. 

Biernacki-Poray also was to have been 
honored, but he is in Poland working on the 
hospital which he designed, 

The Pulaski Foundation is a nonprofit 
organization dedicated to the rebuilding of 
the birthplace in Warka, Poland, of Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski, Revolutionary War hero. 
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Employment Future for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, the gradual increase in flexible 
retirement policies during the next 
decade will be encouraged by legislation 
adopted at this session of the Congress. 
The background of this problem is dis- 
cussed in an article by Seymour L. Wolf- 
bein, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Labor. This is the fourth in a series of 
articles prepared for Ray Henry, which 
appeared in more than a hundred news- 
papers throughout the country earlier 
this year. I commend it to the atten- 
tion of the Members: 

EMPLOYMENT FUTURE FOR THE AGED 
By Seymour L. Wolfbein, Deputy Assistant 
= Secretary of Labor) 

The 1960's will see an unprecedented rise 
in the number of workers in the United 
States. The Government looks for an in- 
crease of 1314 million in the labor force be- 
tween 1960 and 1970. 

However, the big story is not so much in 
the sheer size of the increase, substantial as 
it is, but who the 13% million will be. 

About 50 percent of the new workers will 
be people under 25 and about 40 percent 
will be 45 and older, The remaining 10 
percent will be between 25 and 34 years of 
age, There actually will be a decline in the 
number of workers between 35 and 44. 

Because nearly all the new workers will be 
at the younger and older ends of the age 
scale, our interest in these groups has in- 
creased, 


And a good part of this interest is focused 
on what will happen in the 1960’s to people 
65 years of age and over, those who have 
reached what is often called the conven- 
tional age of retirement. How many of them 
will be working? At what will they be 
working? 

Five important points can be made about 
the outlook for employment among people 

Os and older in the next decade: 

1. One of the overriding trends in the 
American labor market since the beginning 
of this century has been the persistent and 
substantial drop in the percentage of men 
65 and over who worked. 

Back in 1900, two out of every three men 
65 or older were still working. 

Now, with the transformation of our coun- 
try from an agricultural to a nonfarm indus- 
trial economy and with the great growth of 
public and private pension plans, only one 
out of every three of the men 65 years and 
over is a worker. 

There is nothing in the offing for the next 
10 years which would reverse this trend. 

As a result, we expect the percent of these 
men in the labor force to decline further— 
to a little over 30 percent. Because of this 
continued decline, the actual number of men 
workers 65 and over will show only a very 
small increase, despite a big rise in the numi- 
ber of men in this age group. > 

2. The employment outlook for women 
65 or over is quite different. The percentage 
of older women workers has been edging up 
slowly in recent years until we now find that 
1 out of every 10 women 65 or older works, 
We expect this proportion to go up. 

By 1970 something like one out of every 
eight older women will be in the labor force. 

Back in 1950 there were about half a mil- 
lon women workers 65 and over. The figure 
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is now about 1 million. By 1970, it will be 
closer to a million and a half. 

3. For older people who remain in the 
labor force, employment opportunities ought 
to be very good, especially if we continue to 
enjoy relatively high levels of economic ac- 
tivity. 

There are at least three reasons for this 
favorable outlook: 

In the first place, the shortage of workers 
between 25 and 44 to which we have already 
referred will accentuate the need for more 
mature personnel for responsible positions 
in business, industry. government, teaching, 
etc. 

Second, all of the evidence points to a 
continuation of the relatively greater growth 
during the 1980“ in the professional, man- 
agerial, clerical, and related fields—exactly 
the occupations In which the older worker 


For example: Almost two out of every five 
women 65 and older who now work are en- 
gaged in these white-collar job fields; this 
ratio is almost exactly the same for men 
workers in these age groups. 

Thirdly, we expect a continued increase 
in the amount of part-time work available. 
This, of course, is important to the older 
man and woman who may not be able to 
work full time. 

Our estimates show that part-time em- 
ployment will increase by more than 30 per- 
cent during the decade of the 1960's, as 
against a less than 20-percent increase in 
the labor force as a whole. 

4. The favorable trends mentioned above 
will not come about automatically. 

They depend on the growing realization 
that discrimination on account of age does 
not pay off, especially in view of the almost 
unique kind of manpower distribution we are 
going to have during the 1960's. 

5. Another important consideration in 
looking at the 1960's is whether there will 
be a change in the age at which workers will 
be expected to retire; whether retirement will 
continue to be compulsory at a given age— 
such as 65—or will become flexible depending 
on the individual worker involved. 

This is basically a matter or resolution be- 
tween labor and management, 

However, we expect a gradual increase in 
flexible retirement during the 1960's for at 
least two reasons: The growing understand- 
ing that ability to continue to perform is 
not a worker’s age alone and that there is an 
enormous variation among individuals in 
this respect; the need for able older workers 
in view of the expected shortage in some of 
the younger age groups. 


The Late Honorable Russell Mack 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March.28, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the sudden death of RUSSELL 
Mack has been a great shock to all of 
us, but it was especially distressing to 
the members of the Public Works Com- 
mittee, on which he served as an out- 
standing leader for many years. We 
were fellow members of this committee 
from the beginning of my service in the 
Congress, and we had many pleasant 
hours together on inspection trips and 
committee hearings in all parts of the 
United States. 


March 31 


RUSSELL Mack was a devoted legisia- 
tor who made a major contribution to 
all the important legislation that came 
before our committee. We often had 
sharp differences about some of the pro- 
posals, but we were able to differ with- 
out rancor. It will be difficult indeed 
to replace him. 

Mrs. Smith and I extend our deepest 
sympathy to Mrs. Mack. 


Boy Scout Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 31,1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Boy Scouts of America 
have just observed their 50th birthday, 
and it has been a half century of proud 
achievement and expansion into a world- 
wide youth movement. 

We in New Jersey are proud to have 
the national headquarters in New Bruns- 
wick, which serves 3,700,000 boy members 
and 1,340,000 adult leaders. The bene- 
fits of scouting as a force against ju- 
venile delinquency are well known. 
However, no less an accomplishment is 
the encouragement of self reliance, of a 
love for the outdoors and a respect for 
natural resources. 

Dr. E. DeAlton Partridge, president of 
the Montclair State College, and an ac- 
tive staff director in the Boy Scouts of 
America, has written a most interesting 
and informative story about the Scouts. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that this article, which appeared in the 
Sunday Newark News on February 7, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Furry CANDLES DECORATE SCOUTING'S ANNI- 
VERSARY CAKE 
(By E. De Alton Partridge) 

Fifty years ago tomorrow, on February 8. 
1910, the Boy Scouts of America was incor- 
porated in the District of Columbia. Today 
there are 3,700,000 boys in more than 130,009 
Scout groups in the United States. More 
than 31 million persons have belonged to 
this movement in America as leaders or 
members since 1910. 

Probably no youth movement in history 
has had the universal appeal of the Boy 
Scouts. It started humbly, almost acci- 
dentally, and spread like a pralrie fire from 
one country to another until it circled the 
earth. Except in totalitarian countries, it 
has practically universal approval of all re- 
ligious, racial, political and economic seg- 
ments of society. 

What is the secret of this amazing move- 
ment? Why did it develop so rapidly, spread 
80 fast, and why has it kept tts almost uni- 
versal appeal for men and boys in 70 coun- 
tries throughout the world? 

The answers to these questions are not 
easy to establish. Certainly for any move- 
ment to meet with such continuing success 
it must have been spawned in a favorable 
climate. It must have had the elements 
of a rewarding and practical program and it 
must have had unusual leadership. Only 
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a combination of these factors could have 
Tesulted in the explosive growth since 1910. 

At the beginning of the 20th century 
when the early designs of the Scout move- 
ment were taking shape America was a 
country ripe for the launching of an attrac- 
tive program for boys. Growing industrial- 
ization was eating at the natural resources 
and changing the character of communities, 
large and small. 

More and more youths were living in 


cities or villages with an increasing amount 


Of leisure time on their hands. There was 
no organized recreation program and many 
Of the traditional forms of recreation were 

more difficult to practice. The “ole 
Swimmin" hole” which at one time was avail- 
able to almost every community was often 
the victim of suburban expansion or stream 
Pollution. Parks and playfields were yet to 
come in any great number. 

In those days amusement and recreation 

to come from one’s own wits. The mo- 
tion picture theater was not yet a common 
community facility. The only means of 
tion available to the average 
Youngster were his legs, a bicycle or for some 
& horse. Excursions to distant places were, 
therefore, difficult and time-consuming. 

Fifty years ago the schools had a limited 
Curriculum dominated by the three R's. 
There were no gymnasiums and few public 
libraries. Schools did not often offer op- 
Portunities to play in the band or orchestra 
Or sing in a glee club. Basketball, while in- 
Vented in 1892, was still not a commonly 
Played sport. Practically no church had a 
recreation hall. 

While today the long family vacation to- 
gether is a common thing, in the early days 
of this century it was unheard of except for 
the well-to-do. Even for those who could 
afford it, going away for a few weeks of fun 
in the country was a major undertaking 
Which required days and days of planning 
and arrangement. 

In a society like this, active, eager, ener- 
Betic boys were more than ready for some 
Program which would capture their imag- 
ination. And there were other forces at 
Work too. The pioneer tradition was fresh 
in the land, Men and women were still alive 
Who had trekked across the plains in cov- 
ered wagons. The U.S. Army was still en- 
Baged in putting down Indian uprisings in 
Some parts of the West. Some vast areas 
Still awaited human settlement. 

The natural resources of North America, 

had seemed almost unlimited, were 
bleeding from many wounds. Wildlife was 
being pushed farther and farther from the 
Settled areas, Forests had been stripped 
and streams muddied by ruthless cutting 
Of timber. Men in high places were crying 

Out against the waste and exploitation. 
Early in the first decade of the century 
was in the White House a President 
Who personified the rugged outdoor life, 
Theodore Roosevelt had become a national 
hero as a result of the exploits of his Rough 
ers in the Spanish-American War. He 
lived outdoors in the West and learned 

to love it. 

There was a growing agitation to preserve 

Our natural resources. Joining in the cam- 
were men of influence like Gifford 
Pinchot. The Nation was ready for a pro- 
tiy that would have as one of its objec- 
es the training of boys in conservation 
Practices. 


It is evident that not only in America, 
t in other parts of the world as well, 
ere was the proper climate to encourage 
the growth of a boys’ movement headed 
ard the open spaces. Indeed, before the 
appearance of the Boy Scout program as 
Outlined by Lt. Gen, Robert S. S. Baden- 
ell, of the British Army, there were other 
&ctive programs flourishing in various coun- 
tries not unlike the scout idea. 
In America, for example, two artist-writers 
Were producing books about the out of 
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doors and both had ideas of organizations 
for boys. Ernest Thompson Seton had ach- 
ieved wide popularity just after the turn 
of the century with his books, The “Two 
Little Savages” and “Rolfe in the Woods” 
were widely read by boys. He had also out- 
lined an organization which he called “The 
Tribe of Woodcraft Indians.” As early as 
1901 he wrote a handbook for this organiza- 
tion which he titled “The Birchbark Roll.” 

The other artist-writer was Daniel Carter 
Beard, a truly romantic figure who was 
recognized as an outdoorsman by men and 
boys alike shortly after 1900. Dan Beard, 
as he was affectionately known, was an 
artist of great distinction, friend of Mark 
Twain and popular writer. In 1905 he or- 
ganized the Society of the Sons of Daniel 
Boone, and wrote a handbook which he 
called “The Boy Pioneers.” He also out- 
lined local organizations of boys with of- 
ficers named after great American scouts. 

Camping and hiking, both of which are 
an important part of the Scout program, 
were growing in popularity before 1910. The 
YMCA had an active boys’ division by this 
time and was operating no fewer than 400 
summer camps which reached a total of 
15,000 youngsters. The first of these, Camp 
Dudley, was organized in 1884. 

In Europe, too, there were interesting de- 
velopments that antedated the Boy Scout 
movement. The Boys’ Brigade, for example, 
was said to have had 54,000 members in 
1905 and during that year Baden-Powell 
reviewed 17,000 of them in Glasgow, Scot- 
land, Later, the leader of this movement 
strongly endorsed Scouting. 

The Boy Scout program as conceived by 
Baden-Powell grew out of a plan he de- 
veloped to train young men in the British 
colonial forces. As a commander in these 
forces he recognized early the need for in- 
struction in some of the fundamental and 
even primitive methods of survival away 
from the base of operations, The young 
men who came into the army from the 
towns and cities of England were woefully 
lacking in self-reliance and skills of wood- 
craft. 

Drawing upon a variety of sources, Baden- 
Powell set up a series of skills, graduated in 
difficulty and designed to make of the indi- 
vidual a first-class scout * * * or one who 
could go out on his own and secure informa- 
tion. As candidates passed these tests they 
were given insignia to indicate the degree 
of skill they had acquired. 

So successful was this plan that Baden- 
Powell prepared a manuscript, “Aids to 
Scouting.“ which was designed for use with 
the armed forces. The proofs of this book 
were corrected in 1899 during the siege of 
Mafeking in the Boer War. During this siege 
boys were as runners and trained 
in some of the skills outlined for army 
scouts. The success of this training among 
boys must have made an impression upon 
their organizer. 

The successful resistance to the Mafeking 
siege made an international hero out of 
Baden-Powell, and this had a great deal to 
do with the later success of the scout move- 
ment, When he returned to England he 
found, much to his surprise, that “Aids to 
Scouting“ was being widely used as a hand- 
book by groups of boys, with or without 
adult leadership. 

In view of this, he was urged to prepare 
a book for boys and to outline a program 
for them. Drawing freely upon a variety of 
sources, including Ernest Thompson Seton 
and Dan Beard, he wrote “Scouting for Boys” 
but did not publish it until he had formed 
an experimental troop and camped with 
them at Brownsea Island in August 1907. 

The desire to be self-sufficient is almost 


universal, and the scout program was de-- 


signed to encourage this desire with a gradu- 
ated series of steps leading toward it. Add 
to this an attractive uniform with insignia 
to advertise the level of proficiency and you 
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have a combination that is hard to beat. In 
addition, however, is one other factor—and 
an important one—the idea of the patrol. 

There is a tendency for adolescents and 
preadolescents to form into gangs. Asso- 
ciation with one’s peers is a vital necessity 
at this age. By rec this tendency 
and giving it a direction, Baden-Powell 
made it @ very easy and natural transition 
from the street gang to the Boy Scout pa- 
trol and troop. 

Another thing that contributed to the 
rapid growth of the movement in America 
is the policy of institutional sponsorship 
for Scout groups. Under this plan every 
troop is affiliated with a church, school, 
service club or some. other adult group. 
This insures continuity of leadership and 
& meeting place. To these institutions also, 
Scouting provides a ready-made program 
for restless boys. 

That the Boy Scout program gained al- 
most immediate popularity and continued 
to enjoy it for over 50 years is a tribute to 
the genius of Baden-Powell and the energy 
and resourcefulness of those who have fol- 
lowed him. 

Librarians report that books about the 
out-of-doors are gaining in popularity. 
Churches, service clubs and schools are in- 
cluding out-of-door experiences as a regu- 
lar part of their programs. A number of 
school systems now own and operate camps 
to which youngsters go for extended periods 
with their own teachers during the school 
year. New Jersey has several examples of 
this. Nearly every State in the Union has 
at least one such program. 

Scores of teacher colleges own and op- 
erate camps to train teachers in out-of- 
door education techniques. National Camp, 
near Matamoras, Pa., is operated by the 
Outdoor Education Association. Here 
courses are offered during the summer for 
church leaders, teachers and school admin= 
istrators to instruct them in the philosophy 
and techniques of education away from 
the classroom. This program has been in 
operation for 20 years. 

New Jersey now operates a similar train- 
ing center. Located in Stokes State Forest, 
this center is used by local school systems 
for class groups going to the woods with 
their own teachers during school time. The 
demand is so great that only a small number 
of the requests for the facilities can be 
granted. 

In addition to accommodating public 
school groups the camp facilities are used 
9 months of the year by the six State col- 
leges. Both undergraduate and graduate 
students go there for periods from 1 to 6 
weeks and take credit-bearing courses in 
field science, geology, conservation, rural 
sociology and similar subjects. 

The climate is just as favorable today 
as it was in 1910 for organized programs 
that take youth into the woods and away 
from the artificialities of city life, 

As the highways become more crowded, 
cities larger and more complicated and the 
restlessness of youth finds expression in 
antisocial activities there is even more need 
today for the Baden-Powell idea which grew 
into the greatest youth movement of all 
time, 
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Press-Telegram on extravagant promo- 
tion by the drug industry resulting in 
higher prices to consumers which was 
referred to me in my remarks on the 
floor today under the above title: 


BIGGEST MEDICINE SHOW ON EARTH—DRUG 
Firms BRIEF DOCTORS 
(By Ben Zinser) 

The young man in the dark gray busi- 
ness suit had scarcely seated himself in the 
doctor's waiting room when the receptlonist 
said: 

“Doctor will see you now.” 

Picking up a valise, the crew-cut visitor 
strode briskly past a waiting line of patients 
into the doctor's office. The doctor, feet on 
desk, was waiting. 

“Bad day, so let’s hurry,” the doctor said. 

Opening his sample case, the visitor 
plunked several small vials into the desk. 

„It's our new one—Supercetin,” the young 
man said. “Knocks hell out of staph.” 

“Any contraindications?“ 

“None as yet.” 

“OK, go ahead and detail me.” 

The young man, known as a detail man in 
the pharmaceutical industry, proceeded to 
outline the dosage schedule for his new 
antibiotic, its chemical structure and its 
possible undesirable side effects. The entire 
visit took about 10 minutes. Average cost 
to the drug industry for such a visit: $12. 

All over the land this scene is enacted 
daily in doctors’ offices. About 20,000 detail 
men are employed by the U.S. pharmaceu- 
tical industry to brief the medical profession 
on its products. The average physician sees 
about five detail men each week. (Note: 
Some doctors, however, refuse to talk to any.) 

Although the pharmaceutical industry 
will spend about $190 million this year on 
research to find new and better medications, 
it will put out between $250 and $300 million 
to keep the physician informed about exist- 
ing drug products. Almost half of this 
amount will go to finance detail men. 

This is a report to you on the drug imdus- 
try’s private advertising campaign—the 
biggest medicine show on earth. Despite 
the size of the campaign, its audience is 
limited, The multimillion dollar prescrip- 
tion-drug pitch is restricted to your 
physician. 

Most doctors believe this intense promo- 
tional campaign is one of the major factors 
that make drugs costly to their patients. 

The drug industry, however, contends that 
mass production of medicines would not be 
possible without heavy advertising. Drug 
costs to the patient would be enormous were 
it not for mass production, industry spokes- 
men say. 

The typical detail man does not have a 
medical degree. He does have a college de- 
gree and a good background in scientific 
subjects. And, insist the detail men, “we 
are not salesmen.” 

“A salesmen,” detail men explain, 
“is the man who represents ‘bathtub’ or ‘me 
too’ houses.” 

A “bathtub” house is a pharmaceutical 
firm that doesn't do medical research. 

“These firms buy the prescription prod- 
uct from another outfit and put their own 
label on it,” says a detail man, “Sometimes 
the product is inferior.” 

A detail man explains: 

“For instance, say we have a pep pill called 
Antisnooze. Our plant comes up with a sub- 
standard batch—one that won't meet our 
advertising claims for potency. So we sell 
this batch to a ‘bathtub’ house which 
promptly labels it something else and 
Pushes it in direct sales to the physician.” 

Even though detail men are costly to the 
drug industry, their future is bright. A 
survey conducted for the American Medical 
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the doctors say they got the information 
which led to their prescribing their last new 
drug from the detail men. 

When detail men aren't knocking at doc- 
tors’ doors, the Nation’s physicians are hear- 
ing constantly from the drug industry 
through the pages of medical journals. The 
drug manufacturers are the journals’ main 
advertisers. The industry also rains a con- 
stant shower of direct-mail advertising onto 
the doctor's desk. 

The AMA survey reveals that doctors have 
mixed emotions about the drug companies. 
Some findings: 

More than two-thirds of all doctors think 
that pharmaceutical advertising increases 
drug prices. 

Nearly a third of the doctors think that 
50 percent or more of the money spent on 
pharmaceutical advertising is wasted. 

One-fourth of the doctors think that the 
drug manufacturers make too much profit. 
(Yet half cannot even guess what percent of 
profit on sales the industry makes.) 

Half the doctors think that the drug com- 
panies are overly competitive in their mar- 
keting and promotion. 

Only one-fourth of the doctors think the 
drug industry is more interested in helping 
the physician than in making money. 

On the other hand, doctors almost unani- 
mously think that drug company promotion 
and advertising make an important contri- 
bution to the postgraduate education of 
physicians. 

“The price of medical journals would be 
prohibitive if they had to be published 
without advertising revenue,” one Long 
Beach physician comments. 

One of the biggest critics of the phar- 
maceutical industry is Dr. Louis Lasagna, 
head of clinical pharmacology at Johns Hop- 
kins University. He says that some drug- 
industry advertising is downright sleazy. 

Some of his objections: 

“Badly scissored quotes.” Too often, he 
says, drug advertisers cite only those parts 
of medical manuscripts that laud a product, 
deleting the less favorable comments. 

“Pharmaceutical numbers racket.” Phy- 
sicians are told, for example, that a new 
compound is more potent than an older drug 
because only 10 milligram dosages are re- 
quired compared to 100 milligrams for the 
old. What is usually meant, he says, is that 
both drugs do the same job at the respective 
dosages. Watch those numbers, he warns 
his colleagues. 

“Reprint articles.“ Drug houses circulate 
thousands of reprints of medical journal 
articles, and this practice is putting the doc- 
tor-author on the spot. 
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or 
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OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31,1960 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is one of the Ben Zinser articles 
in the Long Beach Independent Press- 
Telegram on extravagant promotion by 
the drug industry resulting in higher 
prices to consumers which was referred 
to in my remarks on the floor today 
under the above title: 

Aut Apps To PROMOTION Costs—SAME DRUG, 
ONLY THE Name Is DIFFERENT 
(By Ben Zinser) 

In a recent medical journal the first ad- 

vertisement in the magazine regales the 
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physician-reader about the advantages of a 
diuretic drug called Esidrix. 

On the very next page appears an ad 
praising another diuretic called Oretic. 

The coincidence: Each is the same drug. 

Esidrix is the Ciba Co.'s trade name for 
the drug hydrochlorothiazide. Oretic is Ab- 
bott Laboratories’ trademark for hydro- 
chlorohiazide. Chemically both drugs are 
the same. Furthermore, Merck Sharp & 
Dohme sells the same preparation under the 
name Hydrodiuril. 

Another example in the same issue of the 
journal: One ad tells of Decadron, marketed 
by Merck Sharp & Dohme. Another promotes 
Gammacorten, sold by Ciba. Yet both are 
the same drug—an anti-inflammation hor- 
mone known as dexamethasone. 

Still another example: The tranquilizer 
Miltown and the tranquilizer Equanil, often 
advertised in the same issue of a medical 
journal, are one and the same: meproba- 
mate. But Wallace Laboratories sells Mil- 
town; the Wyeth Co., Equanil. 

And so it goes. The antibiotic tetracycline, 
for instance, is marketed by different firms 
under the trade names of Achromycin 
(Lederle), Pammycin (Upjohn), Polycycline 
(Bristol), Steclin (Squibb), and Tetracyn 
(Pfizer.) 

What with hundreds of drugs offered for 
prescription, you can readily see the adver- 
tising bill involved. Some 5,000 medical 
journals appear annually in the United 
States, and most have columns that make a 
promotional pitch to the doctor-reader. 

The confusing thing is that one firm usu- 
ally has a patent on any one of the new 
drugs. 

One company will patent Superdrug and 
immediately license another drug 9 
to market the same compound under an- 
other name, say Duperdrug. 

So here are two firms spending money 
and freely—to get the doctor's attention. 
One ad says, “Prescribe Superdrug.” The 
other insists, “Designate Duperdrug.” 

The question: Who pays in the long run? 

Furthermore, another cost that is un- 
doubtedly passed on to the consumer is that 
Prompted by the mere existence of the same 
drug under different trade names. The re- 
tail druggist must stock all of them. Under 
penalty of law he cannot make a substitu- 
tion. If the doctor prescribes Aristocort, 
the druggist cannot substitute Kenacort— 
even though both are the synthetic hormone, 
3 Both must be kept on the 

elves. 


Advertising is a necessity, the drug in- 
dustry insists. A recent survey shows that 
although 37 percent of doctors first learn 
of new drugs through drug company detail 
men, most doctors are persuaded to try new 
drugs by journal advertisements or articles. 

The survey discloses that few doctors are 
influenced by the detail man in their con- 
tinued use of a drug. But nearly 40 percent 
say journal advertising is an important fac- 
tor in deciding to keep using a certain prep- 
aration. 

There are now almost two dozen advertis- 
ing agencies that specialize in promotion 
ethical (prescription only) drugs, Some 
have staffs ranging from 50 to 250 persons, 
including several physicians, as consultants- 

Launching a new drug can be extremely 
expensive, When the antibiotic Aureo- 
mycin was introduced, its manufacturer 
mailed out $2 million worth of samples tO 
more than 140,000 physicians, according to 
one drug-industry biographer. 
and development of Terramycin cost about 
$4 million, but the first 2 years Terramyein 
was on the market, the manufacturer re- 
portedly spent 87% million in advertising 
and promotion. 

Many drug firms resort to “gimmick” ad- 
vertising. One drug house sent red golf 
balls to doctors. Reason: It had a large red 
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Cold pill on the market. The golf ball is 
Supposed to remind the doctor of the pill. 

Another has mailed out mounted butter- 
Ales. comparing them to an antibiotic and 
Saying both are unique in nature. 

Pharmaceutical houses have swamped doc- 
tors with fountain pens, desk calendars, 
desk decorations (example: miniature skele- 
tons), and even pencils attached to tiny bed- 
Side urinals. 


But even the “gimmicks” can be too “gim- 
Micky,” the industry admits. Thomas M, 
Rauch, vice president of the marketing di- 
Vision of Smith Kline & French Laboratories, 
Tecently told Los Angeles County physicians 
in their association magazine how SK. & F. 
Spiked one promotion idea, 
“Someone had a wonderful idea for a 
Mailing on Cytomel, which is our synthetic, 
thyrold-like product,“ he said. “The mail- 
Was to be on Cytomel's use in infertil- 

ity, and our people came up with the bright 
of the sample being enclosed in a fac- 
e egg. 

“There is no doubt in my mind this would 

ve been an attention-getter which would 
have increased Cytomel’s sales significantly. 
But in the opinion of our advertising people 
and others—and I certainly agree with 

this mailing, on the basis of good 
Was too tricky, too smart, too undig- 


“It was never sent out.” 
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Mr, HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is one of the Ben Zinser articles 
in the Long Beach Independent Press- 
Telegram on extravagant promotion by 

drug industry resulting in higher 

Prices to consumers which was referred 

to in my remarks on the floor today un- 

der the above title: 

Dave Abs Praun Docrors—Sam HIKING 

Propuct Costs 
(By Ben Zinser) 

The average doctor in the United States 

decelyes more than 50 pieces of advertising 
each week from pharmaceutical com- 
es. 

That figure—“more than 50”—is the find - 

ing of a survey conducted by Ben Gafin & 

tes, Inc., of Chicago, for the American 

Medical Association, 

Purpose of mailing: To attempt to get 
Your doctor to write a certain trade name on 
his Prescription blank when it comes time to 
T medication for his patient, 

timated cost mailing to each physi- 
elan: 10 cents, 2 e pec 

It au adds up when you remember that 

© Manufacturers of ethical (prescription) 

1 alm their promotion at more than 
00,000 physicians. 

t The AMA survey infers that much of this 
We of advertising is money down the drain. 
= the survey: 

8 two-thirds of all doctors say that 

of this direct mail is for types of prod- 

Ucts that are as unrelated to their practice 

eyewash is to the practice of an ortho- 

surgeon.” 

Only 15 percent of the Nation’s doctors 
15 all of their advertising mail. Another 

Percent refuse to look at any of it. 
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One Long Beach physician became so en- 
raged at the glut of mail that he wrote 
each major drug manufacturer asking to be 
taken off its mailing list. 

Some of the direct mall, however, is help- 
ful. Especially popular are Ciba’s “Medical 
News“ and Upjohn’s “Scope Weekly.” These 
are medical newspapers offering more up-to- 
date information than most medical jour- 
nals; the journals have a time lag of weeks 
to months between acceptance of articles and 
publication. x 

Among other high-class publications 
mailed to doctors are “Whats New?” (Ab- 
bott Laboratories), “Pictoclinic” (Ames 
Co.). “Review of Nutrition“ (Borden Co.). 
“Rheumatology Reviews” (Geigy), “Image” 
(Hoffman-LaRoche), “Physician’s Bulletin” 
(Lilly), “Diuretic Review“ (Lakeside), “Sem- 
inar Reports" (Merck Sharp & Dohme), 
“Therapeutic Notes“ (Parke, Davis), Spec- 
trum” (Pfizer), “Sclence Bulletin” (Scher- 
ing), “World-Wide Abstracts” (Warner-Chil- 
cott). 

Despite the objections by many doctors to 
advertising mail, the drug industry believes 
that such advertising helps sales. 

“We measure physician reaction in 
dollars and cents,” says Thomas M. Rauch, 
vice president of the marketing division of 
Smith, Kline & French Laboratories. “For 
15 years we have tested different types of 
campaigns to evaluate their effectiveness.” 

“For example,” he says, “on one of our 
products we sent out four sample 
in a year. Then we wondered what would 
happen if we doubled the number of mail- 
ings. Would this merely increase our ad- 
vertising expenditures and have no effect on 
use? Or would the additional sample mall- 
ings transmit enough information to the 
physician to increase his prescribing of our 
product?” 

Rauch's finding: 

“We tried it and found we had a net 
increase in sales of 49 percent by the end of 
the fourth year.” 

The firm experimented further. Next it 
doubled the number of sample mailings. 
Finding: 16 samples produced no increased 
use over the 8-sample results. 

Promotion of prescription drugs isn't 
limited only to company detail men, journal 
advertising and direct mall programs. 

Some pharmaceutical firms give luncheons 
and cocxiail parties at medical conventions. 
They set up elaborate display booths at the 
conventions. They pay a doctor’s expenses 
to tour their plant. They purchase prizes 
for doctors’ golf tournaments. 

All these events seem to be free. But are 
they? “ 

Dr. Willlam B. Bean, of the University 
of Iowa Medical School, recently commented 
in the AMA Archives of Internal Medicine: 

“These cocktail parties and lavish dinners 
are supported by increasing the cost our 
patients pay for drugs.” 

Some doctors think another unnecessary 
expense is that resulting from too many 
drugs—literally—on the market, 

“A company will bring out a drug called 
Bigshow,” one doctor complains, “and be- 
fore you're detailled on it they'll alter a 
chemical bond in the and start pro- 
moting its chemical relative under a new 
trade name, like Reallybigshow. The whole 
thing is ridiculous.” 

Meanwhile, the drug industry points to 
the scientific closed-circuit television pro- 
grams it sponsors, to the technical motion 
pictures it produces, These services have 
a definite educational value for the physi- 
cian, the industry argues. 

And what about the free drug samples 
it distributes? What about the research it 
sponsors? What, in short, would the doctors 
do without the drug houses? 

But it's still the patient who takes the 
pilli—and what a bitter one it is, what with 
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the drug industry spend much more on 
advertising than it does 8 research. 

The answer: Perhaps another National 
Institute of Health—say a National In- 
stitute of Pharmaceuticals. Creation of an- 
other U.S. Public Health Service agency 
such as this might be the solution. The 
agency could regulate—to a degree—the 
manufacture of prescription drugs. For one 
thing, it could eliminate the multiplicity of 
drugs that now exists—a multiplicity that 
is proving costly to the patient. 

There is no reason why regulation could 
not be achieved without endangering the 
profit potential of the individual drug 
manufacturer. 
ee ipone improvements: The cor- 

ra te of drug com income 
could be reduced so the eee would 
not have to advertise at full tilt. 

The consumer should be relieved of pay- 
ing tax on “necessity” drugs. 

It's bad enough to have to take a pill. If 
only the pill could be sweetened somewhat. 


Twentieth Anniversary of the Franklin 
Square Bulletin , 
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Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
recognition of real achievement, it is my 
pleasure to insert the following in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FRANKLIN 
Square BULLETIN 

In February 1940, when Jim O'Neill was 
15 years old, he told his dad that Franklin 
Square, N. T., was big enough for a news- 
paper of its own, John J. O'Neill, who had 
given over 20 years of work to the progress 
of Franklin Square, agreed, but with the 
provision that the merchants of the com- 
munity must be consulted. A canvass of 
the town followed and the decision to found 
a local paper was made. Shortly thereafter, 
on March 14, 1940, the first issue of the 
Franklin Square Bulletin appeared and in 
these 20 years it has never missed an issue. 

Jim O'Neill is a prominent Nassau County 
newspaperman, today. Mrs. Margaret ONeill. 
wife of Publisher John J. O'Neill, in addi- 
tion to serving as society editor, has con- 
tributed to the Franklin Square Bulletin 
each week a column dealing with the newly 
published books available at the local pub- 
lic library. 

The Franklin Square Bulletin has held to 
its early decision never to print a word of 
sensational news or anything that might 
hurt or offend any person. It has remained 
independent in its views, although it sup- 
ports the policies of the county and town 
administrations, in the operation of the 
largest and fastest growing communities in 
the Nation. 

Last week's edition marked the start of 
the 2ist year of publication. When it 
reached the newsstands a flood of congratu- 
latory messages was received by Mr. O'Neill. 
They came from the many friends the 
Franklin Square Bulletin has made over 
these 20 years and I know the sender of eaeh 
message feels as I do, that here is a fine 
little newspaper representing honesty and 
decency. I am very proud of it, proud of the 
O'Neills, and proud of Franklin Square, 
whose history has been recorded in the pages 
of the Bulletin. My congratulations to those 
who made this paper a reality and to the 
many people who have supported it. 
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OF NEW YORE 
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Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Hon. James A. Farley which ap- 
peared in the March issue of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars magazine. 

Wat LOYALTY Day MEANS TO ME 
(By James A. Farley) 

(Evrror’s Notz.—Jim Farley, because of 
his integrity, ability, and abiding respect for 
American principles, has been described as 
the ideal public official. Born in Grassy 
Point, N. V., in 1888, he began his political 
career at the grassroots bottom as town 
clerk. He is remembered politically for the 
decade, 1930-40, when he served as Post- 
master General of the United States and, 
concurrently, as chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee (1932-40). Since 1940 
he has been chairman of the board of the 
vast Coca Cola Export Corp.) 

After more than 175 years as a nation, the 
newness and shine of this continent are still 
on it. But nowhere in the world is there a 
deeper feeling of one-with-country than in 
these United States of America. 

What is it that makes 180 million people 
stand as a unit in loyal—and sometimes 
tear stained—salute? Not just the knowl- 
edge that giants like Washington, Lincoln, 
and Jefferson have been the ancestors of our 
traditions—heroes who make you eager to 
be counted as a descendant, if not by blood 
at least by brotherhood and p Not 
just the memory that several frightful wars 
and countless brave men have blended us 
together with the soil of our country. Not 
just the thought that famine and drought 
are minimal, that forests are filled, that no- 
where in this wide country of ours must 
one man starve because another man cannot 
give him bread. Not just because the soll 
has been kind even when the elements have 
been mighty or terrible. It's because of all 
these things, and more, that our people are 
bound together in timeless loyalty. 

Loyalty is not some special wonder that 
is added to a man. It is part of a man—if 
he is a man. Loyalty is no passive thing. 
It is day-by-day living, in brotherhood and 
industry, so that the country of our birth, 
the friends of our choice, the progeny of 
our blood may live in simple freedom. 

America is a melting pot of many colors, 
many sizes, many shapes, many beliefs, but 
it is hard to find here an honorable man 
who is not one with his flag, however quiet- 
ly. 


It is seldom that we are asked to rise and 
be counted, but sometimes a declaration of 
feeling impresses even the declarer with his 
own message. That's why expressing what 
Loyalty Day means is a privilege, and one 
more opportunity for me in this land of 
endless chances. 

To this country that has given me much, 
I can return many tangible things—but 
nothing that will count more than the loy- 
alty I feel and, I hope, show. The forces 
that oppose us are loud and persistent. A 
low whisper or mental agreement is no an- 
swer to the relentless crusade of commu- 
nism. We must actively support every proj- 
ect that brings us nearer to security of free- 
dom in our time. 

The men who are the stewards of govern- 
ment at every level must know they have 
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the cushion and support of citizens to ac- 
complish their objectives for the citizens. 
They must know that we feel what they 
feel in their desire to keep this country 
free—and its people secure. 

You can’t feel loyalty until you know 
what you are loyal to—so it would seem to 
be a particular duty of every American to 
know what is happening around him, to 
participate at the local level in school, civic, 
and church programs, to voice his favor or 
dissent before things go beyond control to 
produce a generation of errors. And, out of 
this participation, grows a particular kind 
of loyalty that welds together—not only men 
to their country—but men to men in a true 
brotherhood that defies division. 


Missile Age Demands on America’s 
Merchant Marine 
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HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1960 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 15, 1960, Mr. Tom Killefer, execu- 
tive director of the Committee of Ameri- 
can Steamship Lines, delivered a speech 
which I think should be read by every 
Member of Congress. In his speech Mr. 
Killefer outlines several courses of ac- 
tion which could be taken by Govern- 
ment and industry to increase Ameri- 
can exports and shipments on American- 
flag vessels. 

These proposals have been very well 
received and extensively quoted in much 
of the maritime press. 

The speech follows: 

MISSILE Ack DEMANDS ON AMERICA’S 
MERCHANT MARINE 


(By Tom Killefer, executive director, Com- 
mittee of American Steamship Lines, be- 
fore the Foreign Trade Bureau, Chamber 
of Commerce, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, March 
15, 1960) 

Tonight I should like you to consider for 
& moment two new rapidly developing prob- 
lems in this foreign trade area, problems 
caused by the demands placed on us by the 
missile age. And then I should like to sug- 
gest at least the beginnings of a solution 
for them. 

The first of these is the challenge of the 
new Soviet merchant marine, designed, as 
Premier Khrushchey put it, to “bury us” 
economically. 

The second is the increasing tendency of 
American exports and imports to move in 
foreign ships, rather than by our own mer- 
chant fleet. 

These problems are both economic and 
political. They are tied in with the whole 
bundle of our national policies; Buy Ameri- 
can, foreign trade, aid to underdeveloped 
countries, and so on, We either face up to 
their challenge or we will end up a second- 
class power. And when you are competing 
with the Soviets, second is not good enough 
—this is no Winter Olympics—it is our 
struggle for survival. 

The Russian leaders recognize that the 
Achilles heel of the West lies in the sea, 
They evaluate power problems of the next 
decade and realize, with greater clarity per- 
haps than our own Government has done 
to date, that the sea is the key to world 
power in the nuclear age, as it was in the 
day of Nelson. = 
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According to the latest edition of Jane's 
Pighting Ships,” Russia is fashioning a com- 
bined merchant marine—Navy, capable of 
denying the United States and Great Britain 
control of the seas. “In particular,” writes 
Editor Raymond Blackman, “the Soviet 
Union's 500 submarines represent a formi- 
dable threat to the allied control of the seas, 
and they could wreak havoc on the 25 mil- 
lion tons of American and 20 million tons 
of British shipping.” 

Already, as a seapower, the Soviet Union 
is second only to the United States, now 
having replaced Great Britain, our tradi- 
tional guardian of the seas. 

But, Russia’s military might may not be 
the real threat. Maybe we can't see the sea 
for the seaweed. My point is that it is on 
the economic front where the war for sur- 
vival rages—and right now. A recent mer- 
chant marine study headed by Adm. Arthur 
W. Radford, former Chairman, Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, concludes that “the most serious 
threat during the next 15 years is expected 
to be the political-economic war in which 
the military services are not directly in- 
volved.” The report goes on to urge that we 
have a strong U.S. controlled merchant ma- 
rine “as a means of exerting positive eco- 
nomic pressure against the Sino-Soviet 
bloc.” 

Here are some reasons why: 

The Soviet merchant marine has shown 
steady and impressive growth in recent 
months. It now amounts to about 800 mer- 
chant ships. By the end of this year, 1960, 
the combined Communist bloc fleets will 
probably totai over 6 million deadweight 
tons, of which over 4 million tons will be 
under the Soviet flag; another million tons 
under satellite flags, mostly Polish, and the 
rest under the flag of Communist China. If 
the experts are right, the Communist bloc 
merchant fleet will more than triple in size 
in the next decade or so. 

The numbers of Soviet ships trading with 
Central and South America, Seutheast Asia, 
north Africa and the Middle East are in- 
creasing. The Russians have delivered mer- 
chant ships to underdeveloped areas and por- 
vided the crews to man them. Their Mer- 
chant Marine Minister Viktor Bakaey said 
a few weeks ago that Red-flag merchant ves- 
sels in 1958 had hauled cargo to more than 
60 countries, touching as many as 500 foreign 
ports. 

The U.S.S.R. has already entered into 36 
trade agreements, the most recent a vast 
trade pact with Prime Minister Fidel Castro, 
making the Soviet Union Cuba's second larg- 
est customer behind the United States. This 
assures Russia of a firm foothold in the criti- 
cal Caribbean area from which it may be able 
to extend its penetration into the rest of 
Latin America. 

The ship-led economic offensive can pro- 
duce circumstances under which the Sino- 
Soviet bloc would seriously disrupt ocean 
commerce in selected areas. By concentrat- 
ing shipping on a few trade routes, the Com- 
munists could haul free world cargo at less 
than compensatory rates and drive out their 
Western competitors. 

How can the United States meet this eco- 
nomic attack? 

We can do it best through a fast, front- 
line American merchant marine. The mem- 
bers of our committee are meeting the chal- 
lenge head on. In the next decade or 80 
these companies will replace nearly 300 
World War II built ships, at a cost of $4.6 
billion, Already four new passenger ships 
representing a $100 million investment are in 
the Caribbean and South American service 
and 41 freighters have been launched or con- 
tracted for under the program. These ships 
are the last word in marine design, in fast 
and efficient cargo handling, in safety and 
navigational aids. New technological ad- 
vances are being incorporated as soon a 
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they become tested and commercially 
feasible, 

The 14 privately-owned lines of our com- 
Mittee operate under Government contracts 
Obligating them to give regular and frequent 
Worldwide service on essential trade routes. 

ey are required to man with American 
Crews, buy American supplies, repair and re- 
Place their ships in American shipyards. In 
return, the Government agrees to make up 

difference on certain items of operating 
Cost, mainly wages—the differential between 
Cost of wages paid to American seamen and 
palid to crews on ships of our foreign 
competitors. 

This operating subsidy puts us on a parity 
With the foreigner as to these costs, but it 
t not guarantee a profit. It is no substi- 
ute for cargo. American ships, like their 

ign competitors, must move freight and 
gers to live, and this brings me to the 
second problem we face. 
ges exporters and importers generally, are 
terested first in buying and selling, and 
only second in the nationality of vessels 
Moving their goods. So long as U.S. prod- 
ucts are sold abroad in volume, and the level 
Of foreign goods im into the United 
States remains high, at reasonable freight 
Tates and compensatory prices, to the freight 
agent and to the manufacturer, business is 
Bood. Our businessmen have no compul- 
Sion or suggestion or Government pressure 
placed on them to designate vessels of Amer- 
. If the foreign buyer or con- 
Signee specifies a foreign-fiag line to move 
Our goods, why shouldn't the American seller 
Comply with the request? And he does. 
8 the goods move abroad on foreign ships. 
qumilarly, when we buy goods abroad, the 
Oreign seller traditionally selected the ocean 
Carrier—and traditionally it is a foreign 
Carrier, There may even be pressure, direct 
85 indirect, brought on the foreign seller 
Aud eilenate ships of his own nationality. 
d these ships may be controlled by his 
ent, in lesser or greater degree. 
e net result is patent. Whether the 
B00ds move in the export or in the import 
trade. although American and foreign 
freight rates are generally the same, there 
t a strong tendency for cargoes to move on 
it vessels, This is true historically and 
continues to be true today, to the sub- 
tial detriment of American lines. 
ting subsidy does not touch this 
Problem, It is no answer to the American 

Powner that his higher wage costs are 

punted with those of his foreign competi- 

He must have cargoes to survive. 

wa: ehow this pattern must be broken 
tian, from our foreign trade. In some way 
+ American freight agent must be helped 
ö — his control over the routing of 
and to move an adequate share over 
American-flag lines, or the American mer- 
Chant marine will continue to dwindle in 
and importance on the international 


e. 
12 Problem is acute and it is urgent. In 
oo American-flag ships carried 14 percent 
this . Oceanborne foreign commerce, and 
dropped during 1959 to less than 11 
Percent. This compares to 28 percent in 1936 
of en the Merchant Marine Act, the charter 
act ur modern shipping programs, was en- 


The objectives of the act were and are to 
develop and maintain a merchant marine 
With and operated by American citizens, 
Si American crews, adequte to carry & 
eien tial portion of our waterborne for- 
nati commerce and to be avallable for the 

Onal defense. We should be lifting, at 
um, 50 percent of our foreign com- 
— a figure consistent with Government 

Mey, 

&re we to carry out these objectives 
na Policies, in the face of this adverse trend 

Sur foreign commerce and the economic 
eat of the Soviet merchant navy? Before 
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suggesting a solution, let me touch on one 
more facet of the same situation. 

The balance-of-payments problem for sev- 
eral months has been preocecupying the 
minds of Americans interested in foreign 
trade. The President of the United States 
in his recent state of the Union message 
expressed concern over what he terms, “the 
strain on our international balance of pay- 
ments.” 

So much prominence has been given to 
this factor in our foreign trade and defense 
policy that it deserves an appraisal in rela- 
tion to our merchant marine. 

In 1959 American-flag vessels either earned 
or avoided disbursement in foreign exchange 
balances of, roughly, $1 billion. 

Putting it in simple terms, this means that 
if there had been no American merchant 
marine last year, the balance of payments 
deficit would have been about 65 billion, 
instead of $4 billion. This $1 billion amount 
is a significant contribution to our intangible 
national exports, one that can become of in- 
creasing importance and impact over the 
coming years. It could be a real help to us 
in avolding an acutely unfavorable balance 
of trade that might result in devaluation of 
the dollar. 

Two beneficial moves we can make, among 
others, to knock out the sizeable deficit in 
our total foreign payments, are to expand 
our exports, and to increase the proportion 
of our export-import traffic moving on Amer- 
ican ships. The more American shippers 
specify that their export and import cargoes 
and passengers go American, the more the 
deficit will be reduced. 

This brings us back to the objectives of 
the Merchant Marine Act. What can be 
done to increase carryings on American-flag 
ships and assure them of a “substantial por- 
tion of our foreign commerce"? 

The solution lies in a section of the law 
that, curiously enough, has never been acted 
upon by the Maritime Administration. It Is 
explicit enough to permit the Maritime Ad- 
ministrator to take key steps to reverse the 
trend of foreign-flag preference and help 
bring more cargoes to American ships. 

Section 212 of the act authorizes and 
directs the Administrator “to study and to 
cooperate with owners in devising means by 
which the importers and exporters of the 
United States can be induced to give prefer- 
ence to vessels under U.S. registry.” It also 
directs the Administrator to maintain al- 
son with such other boards, commissions, in- 
dependent establishments and departments 
of the U.S. Government, and with such rep- 
resentatlve trade organizations concerned 
with any movement of commodities in the 
waterborne export and import foreign com- 
merce of the United States, for the purpose 
of securing preference to vessels of US. reg- 
istry in the shipment of such commodities.” 

Here is a crystal-clear mandate to act 80 
as to resolve the problems we have outlined 
tonight. Yet this law has never recelved any 
attention, No action, no study, no liaison 
with Government agencies or trade organi- 
zations. 

Congress clearly foresaw the problem and 
provided the machinery for its solution. 
Now is the time for the Maritime Adminis- 
trator to carry out the mandate, to set up 
machinery by which exporters and importers 
can be approached and urged to use Ameri- 
can ships in the carriage of their cargoes and 
passengers. It is in the national interest 
that activity be increased in this area, and 
that the Department of Commerce, the Marl- 
time Administration, and other interested 
Government agencies promptly undertake 
the necessary planning and programing, to 
be followed up by specific action, as originally 
contemplated by Congress. 

A current national theme is “Buy Amer- 
ican.” Let's have another theme, “Ship 
American” or “Go American.” 
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Once we can impress upon our citizens the 
im , and the national interest in- 
volved, in asking that their goods and pas- 
sengers travel by American ship, we will be 
well on our way to what our foreign com- 
petitiors have been achieving all along—the 
carriage of a substantial portion of our own 
foreign commerce in our own ships. 

We must have a modern American-flag 
fleet in peacetime, to maintain reliable ac- 
cess to our foreign markets—and to needed 
sources of raw materials. 

The United States cannot expect foreign 
maritime nations to provide American ship- 
pers, in an economic crisis, with the same 
rellable service they give their own na- 
tionals—particularly if those nations covet 
the same customers also served by our ship- 
pers. So long as America retains an effective 
fieet of its own it can stave off discrimina- 
tory practices. Without such a fleet we 
would be at the mercy of foreign maritime 
powers. They would not hesitate to use 
their fleets to further their own world trade 
aspirations, and ultimately send our freight 
Tates soaring. 

Today, more than ever, our merchant ship- 
ping is an essential instrument of national 
policy. It serves the entire country, inland 
as well as coastal, by moving oceanborne 
goods that strengthen our domestic economy. 
It forges ties of trade that bind us econom- 
ically and politically to the free world na- 
tions. And it is ready to move and supply 
fighting national defense forces if need be. 

The words still ring true today, as they 
did in another age of desperate world strug- 
gle: “He who would be secure at home must 
be supreme at sea.” 


Action Voted March 17, 1960, by the 
Simpson College (Iowa) Faculty Con- 
cerning the National Defense Student 
Loan Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


or IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31,1960 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to call attention to a report on action 
taken by the factlty of Simpson Col- 
lege at Indianola, Iowa, urging Congress 
to delete the disclaimer affidavit in the 
National Defense Education Act: 
Action Vorry Marcu 17, 1960, BY THE 

SIMPSON COLLEGE FACULTY CONCERNING THE 

NATIONAL DEFENSE STUDENT LOAN FUND 


For significant reasons that have been 
frequentiy enunciated, the faculty of Simp- 
son College hereby formally registers its 
official concern about and opposition to the 
affidavit required of all students who qualify 
to secure national defense loans for educa- 
tional p We are deeply opposed to 
the affidavit as contrary to the American 
spirit and the spirit of research and learn- 
ing as well as because it is discriminatory. 
At the same time, we wish to express our 
deep appreciation for the exceedingly valu- 
able action of the Federal Government in 
making such useful loans available to stu- 
dents in order to foster the indispensable 
yalues of expensive and intensive higher 
education for the young people of our 
Nation. 

While encouraging the elimination of the 
affidavit, we want at the same time to indi- 
cate our strong support of the national de- 
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fense student loan program and our desire 
at this time to continue to participate in it 
in order that scores of needy and often 
promising students and the Nation as a 
whole may secure the benefits of this far- 
sighted loan program. We continue for the 
present in the loan program because we 
think that each individual student is en- 
titled to make his own decision concerning 
his personal particpation. 

It is nevertheless our strong hope that 
the Members of this Congress will support 
the deletion of the affidavit requirement. 


The Scandal of Unemployment 
Compensation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1960 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 

following article appeared in the Read- 
er’s Digest for April. 
I am afraid that the article is quite 
factual as its author, Mr. Kenneth O. 
Gilmore, spent over a year studying the 
problem and uncovering the mess. 

Mr. Speaker, this sort of thing is an 
outrage against our law-abiding, honest, 
taxpaying citizens. The situation will 
grow worse instead of better. unless 
strong measures are adopted to plug up 
the many loopholes that make these 
abuses possible. 

The article follows: 


Tue SCANDAL OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 


(By Kenneth O. Gilmore) 


In July 1957 a 65-year-old man bade a 
last farewell to colleagues at an industrial 
plant in Pittsburgh. His long career com- 
pleted, he looked forward to a leisurely re- 
tirement, well-fixed with a monthly $188 
pension from his company, an $1,800-a-year 
slice of a deferred profit-sharing plan, plus 
his regular social security pension checks. 
Yet immediately he registered as a job seeker 
at the local U.S, unemployment office, know- 
ing full well that nothing would be available 
to him as long as younger men were seeking 
work in his specialty. 

During the next 7 months this man picked 
up $35 every week without doing a lick of 
work. Then, after a wait, he automatically 
qualified for another effortless $33 a week 
for 30 more weeks. It added up to over 
$2,000, all tax free, and all in addition to 
his regular retirement income. 

This is not an isolated case. Despite crude 
attempts of Federal authorities to cover up 
and conceal, the fact cannot be hidden that 
today our unemployment-compensation ap- 
paratus is in horrible disrepair. The solid 
planks on which it was built years ago have 
been so warped by the pressures of our grow- 
ing welfare bureaucracy that hundreds of 
millions of dollars are being wasted on loaf- 
ers, quitters, honeymooners, schemers, para- 
sites and a host of others for whom it was 
never intended. 

When Congress enacted social security leg- 
islation 25 years ago, requiring every State 
to set up basic unemployment compensa- 
tion laws, the objectives were straightfor- 
ward and simple. To qualify, unemployed 
workers had to be “ready, willing, and able 
to work.” Benefits were to go to legitimate 
wage earners who had clearly lost jobs 
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through no fault of their own, to tide them 
over until they could find employment. 

The collapse of these standards is shock- 
ing. All types of freeloaders have joined 
the unemployment-aid roster: 

In Wisconsin, a mine-hoist operator de- 
manded sick leave for arthritis, only to 
go touring country fairs as a sulky-driver in 
harness races. Eight weeks later, when he 
showed up for work, he was fired for mis- 
conduct. At that point he applied for bene- 
fits, and it was finally ruled that his be- 
havior should not prevent him from 
receiving compensation. 

There's the girl who worked in a musical 
comedy in New York for about a year, then 
took a vacation in Miami. She stayed on as 
a nightclub dancer at $100 a week for 6 
weeks, When the show headed for Las 
Vegas, she quit and went back to New York. 
Her homecoming was sweetened with jobless 
aid. 

After classes let out for the summer vaca- 
tion, a Georgia schoolteacher who was paid 
by the year collected unemployment in 
North Carolina. He claimed that his 
monthly school checks were for work he had 
done in the school term. 

In Hollywood, a 12-year-old child actor 
spurned parts as an extra paying up to $28 
a day, yet was declared eligible for unem- 
ployment benefits. Why? The youngster 
was accustomed to speaking roles at $100 
to $150 a day, so lesser parts were beneath 
him, 

These are recent, documented cases, sum- 
marized in bulletin form at the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor and distributed by the hun- 
dreds to keep State unemployment officials 
abreast of legal precedents, In every one 
of them, benefits were granted even though 
all the facts cited here were brought to the 
attention of authorities. They epitomize an 
untold number of instances in which unem- 
ployment protection has been stretched 
beyond belief. 

The result is a multibillion-dollar colossus 
that continues to expand in all directions. 
Of the $23 billion in jobless pay handed out 
during the past two decades, nearly half has 
been eaten up in just the last 5 years. In 
1959 1 out of every 12 members of our civilian 
labor force collected an unemployment 
check. 

Set up as a Federal-State insurance sys- 
tem, unemployment compensation has long 
been dominated by Federal officials bent on 
building up a Washington-run welfare ap- 
paratus. Along with their continual efforts 
to cut down the authority of the States, they 
have waged a relentless campaign—with 
bulletins, speeches, memorandums, letters, 
and a flood of statistics and literature—for 
larger, longer, and laxer benefit payments. 

Under this pressure, benefit protection 
for four of every five workers has been boosted 
over 200 percent since the system began. 
In Connecticut, claimants can collect as 
much as $1,742 over a half year; in Califor- 
nia, $1,480. People have been able to draw 
compensation for 40 or more weeks in 21 
States, beyond 50 weeks in 7 States. 

The money for all this comes directly from 
the 2 million employers who are taxed by 
each State according to the size of their pay- 
rolls. However, they must send in additional 
millions of dollars to the Federal Govern- 
ment, where it is appropriated to the US. 
Bureau of Employment Security (BES), a 
Federal supervisory agency within the De- 
partment of Labor, The BES then chan- 
nels cash back to the States for their ad- 
ministrative expenses, retaining an average 
$6 million a year for its own expenses, 
That's not the half of it, however. Every 
cent collected from employers may be im- 
pounded in Washington if States do not bow 
before BES and Federal rule, and employers 
may be penalized with a Federal tax that is 
10 times greater. 
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Says Dr. Edison L. Bowers, professor of 
economics at Ohio State University and 
chairman of Ohio's Advisory Council on Un- 
employment Compensation, “We have been 
gradually approaching a complete Federal 
system by the back door—a system in which 
the State legislatures and the State adminis- 
trators relinquish their rights and responsi- 
bilities in return for administrative funds.” 

In Pennsylvania, where many of the favor- 
ite BES concepts have been faithfully fol- 
lowed, legal problems have created an ap- 
palling mess. The official record there shows 
that workers who had retired on pensions 
were showered with $20 million in unemploy- 
ment payments during a 3-year period; and 
further, that in 4 years more than $45 mil- 
lion had been squandered on persons who 
voluntarily quit work or were fired for mis- 
conduct. On top of that, a recent investi- 
gation by the State chamber of commerce 
revealed that in one 3-month period some 
$2 million was given to students, pregnant 
women, retired and seasonal workers, and 
numerous borderline wage-earners. 

In one city, for instance, 85 women, mostly 
housewives, work 8 months of the year at 4 
factory that makes chocolate bunnies, chicks 
and eggs for the Easter season, In the spring 
the plant closes down for the summer. 
Since no other factories in the area have 
openings, these women can collect as much 
as 30 weeks“ compensation. Many of them 
have accumulated enough wages to draw the 
maximum benefits. Result: a 4-month paid 
vacation, 

One of the worst abuses in Pennsylvania is 
a scheme of benefit distribution whereby 
certain claimants can collect for two 30- 
week periods without lifting a finger in be- 
tween. They draw the double bonus be- 
cause of a loophole they have discovered in 
an extremely technical provision of the State 
law. Significantly, the chamber of com- 
merce study disclosed that one-half of all 
benefits paid to these double-dippers“ goes 
to retired workers. Yet efforts to halt this 
practice have failed, and little headway has 
been made toward a cleanup. 

Employers can contest benefit claims 
which they consider unjustified, but they 
have fared badly before administrative tri- 
bunals in Pennsylvania. In a recent 12- 
month period more than two-thirds of their 
appeals to referees and the board of review 
were turned down. Consider the case of an 
inspector in a plant handling defense work. 
Because he failed to check the measure- 
ments on an important machine, $2,000 
worth of material had to be scrapped. He 
was fired. Nevertheless, benefits were 
granted by a board of review even thoug? 
the record showed that the inspector had 
been issued previous warnings by the com- 
pany because of his carelessness. 

Pennsylvania’s unemployment finances 
are in a shambles, Last April it had to bor- 
row $96 million from Washington to keeP 
from nose-diving into the red. In addition 
to that, it lapped up over $80 million from 
a gigantic recession fund created by Con- 
gress In 1958, For 6 months every person 
on the rolls who had run through all his 
compensation hauled in an additional 15 
weeks of benefits. 

Contrast this situation with that in Ohio, 
a large industrial state like Pennsylvanis. 
Last fall Ohio's unemployment fund stood at 
a solid $407 million, without any loans from 
Washington. Nevertheless, Ohio's Bureau of 
Unemployment Compensation has been 
sharply criticized by the BES. Why? One 
complaint: Ohio should purge from its law 
a section which barred benefits to persons 
sent to jail or discharged from jobs for mis- 
conduct or dishonesty. Let 35 days roll by. 
sald the BES, and then permit the disnonest 
person to collect aid. It reasoned that the 
average unemployed man in Ohio located * 
job in 5 weeks; therefore, why not grant 
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compensation to the Jobless crook after that 
much time had elapsed? Somehow, by then 

dishonesty would have no relation to his 
Unemployment. 

Such is the incredible logic of the BES 
Streaway experts whose welfare philosophy 
has been thrust on other States besides 
Ohio. The Bureau has urged every State to 
Umit to a mere 6 weeks’ disqualifications for 
au cases of voluntary leaving, discharge for 
Misconduct, and refusal of suitable work. 
1 in New York a secretary quit her job 
or no reason, waited out 42 days of dis- 
Qualification, and then climbed on the un- 
employment bandwagon. 

In just this way millions of dollars are 

PPing out to persons who sit out short 
85 lty periods, then rake in benefits. In- 
eed, BES-promoted laxity has become so 

t that only 18 States now bother to 
impose heavier disqualifications for aggra- 
vated misconduct such as forgery, larceny, 
embezzlement, arson, intoxication, sabotage, 
or dishonesty. 

y red L. Green, executive director of New 

Ork's division of employment, has pointed 
Out that this situation is “typified by the 
dase of the man who received unemployment 

ts after he was fired for stealing 
$25,000 from his employer. Under penal law 
that's larceny. Under the unemployment 
vi ce law it is misconduct in connection 
3 his employment, and benefits are paid 

i a suspension period. When the em- 
ployer was notified that the benefits had 
it charged to his account, he was, to put 

Mildly, irritated.” 

The BES hacks away at restrictions set 
up by States to prevent compensation from 

an outright grab bag. It has noti- 

fled all States 3 is “unnecessary as well 
d Undesirable” to have legislative provisions 
exclude women from jobless ald be- 
of pregnancy or marriage obligations. 
result? In Rhode Island a woman 
ed a man from Mississippi and 

to live in the South. When 
her unemployment compensation, 
ti employer objected—but an administra- 
wen A declared that it is a woman's 
ra! to live where her husband designates.” 
85 reason she got unemployment 


benefi 

In New York Mrs. Sheila Shaw drew 9 
Weeks of unemployment compensation after 
her $45-a-week clerk-typist job to 
Wh & bride. Her employer appealed 

en the case finally reached the State su- 
Preme court appellate division, the employer 
turned down. The court put marriage 
event when Class “as an illness or other 
the portant personal consequence to 


I pped Albany's Knickerbocker News: 
employers are going to pay for honey- 


has also notified States to write their 
“in broad terms with no specific re- 
ing t that claimants be actively seek- 
just ” Asa result, workers all too often 
fice p Elster at the local employment of- 
Job mud relax while paid specialists do their 
te ning for them. + 
benenta a of labor disputes strikers e 
completely contrary to the origin: 
20 000 of the law. In New York last fall, 
lion iene steelworkers pocketed $9 mil- 
lowed benefits because compensation is al- 
Weeks in that State after a strike lasts 7 
have woe outrageous for an employer to 


n principle that States should 
ere take sides in disputes between employ- 
and employees.“ 
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In defense of this practice, New York's 
chief compensation tor counters 
that after 7 weeks a striker's reserves are 
likely to be exhausted and “since today we 
don't let people starve, the government is 
going to provide funds” in either “unem- 
ployment insurance or relief.” 

Is it reasonable to believe that New York 
steel strikers would have starved after 7 
weeks without compensation? Did they 
starve in other States? The United Steel- 
workers of America has (or did have before 
the strike) a huge unemployment fund. 
Other national unions chipped in to help the 
steelworkers take care of its own. The mil- 
lions in unemployment compensation money 
handed out to the New York steel strikers 
was in addition to funds received from their 
own unions. 

While all the rackets mentioned thus far 
have beaten the system within the law. un- 
employment assistance is also plagued by 
illegal. abuses. In the last three recorded 
years 170,000 cases of fraud were officially 
reported. Yet BES statistics show only 32,000 
prosecutions and 25,000 convictions. The 
officially admitted take by gypsters: more 
than 612 million. 

States have a variety of methods for 
cross-checking the validity of claims, some 
better than others. But in thousands of 
cases benefits are granted solely on the word 
of the applicant. How much fraud thus 
slips by is not known, despite the millions 
of dollars BES has spent financing 30,000 de- 
tailed investigations of claimants in 41 
States. BES simply refuses to disclose the 
total amount of fraud found in any one of 
these States. 

Now the situation threatens to grow worse. 
Legislation before Congress would put the 
States completely under the thumb of BES 
by imposing mandatory Federal benefit rates 
in all States to run 9 months for anyone who 
qualifies for jobless aid. Big unions are al- 
ready beating the drum for this Federal 
takeover of jobless assistance. 

Even more disturbing, a majority of the 
Federal Advisory Council on Employment 
Securty, a group of citizen consultants 
handpicked by BES and the Labor Depart- 
ment, has called for Federal benefit require- 
ments. 

Not only must this not happen, but Fed- 
eral Invasion of State unemployment com- 
pensation must cease. “It seems inevitable 
that, if present trends continue, the States 
will be reduced to the status of rubber 
stamps or the system will break down of its 
own complexity,’ warns William Papier, 
director of research and statistics at Ohio's 
Bureau of Unemployment Compensation. 

No one questions that jobless assistance 
is a necessary and important program for the 
protection of legitimate workers made idle 
by conditions beyond their control. But it's 
time for unemployment compensation 
abuses to be cleaned up. 

What can you as a citizen do about this? 
Here are suggestions: 

If you know of any cheaters, report the 
facts to employment officials or to your local 
news 3 

Find out if your State law needs to be 
tightened to prevent what you consider un- 
justified payments, If you decide that some- 
thing should be done, communicate with 
your legislator. Write your governor. Get 
your neighbors interested, 

Find out if your Congressman intends to 
support national legislation that would turn 
over unemployment compensation entirely 
to the Federal Government. 

Most important, take a personal stand 
against the insidious “get it if you can“ 
philosophy that keeps abuses alive. Just 
because it’s technically legal to dip into 
the public till, don’t let yourself be persuaded 
that it’s the right thing to do. 
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This last is the real test. For America's 
moral fiber will be fatally weakened unless 
we as responsible citizens take action our- 
selves. We cannot afford to become a nation 
of loafers, system beaters, and dole grabbers, 


Nuclear Sub “Sculpin” Launched 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1960 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, a mile- 
stone in the history of shipbuilding on 
the Gulf of Mexico was passed at 11:45 
this morning when the Sculpin slid down 
the ways of the Ingalls Shipbuilding 
Corp. shipyard in the bustling city of 
Pascagoula, Miss. 

The Sculpin, SS(N)-590, the second 
submarine of any type ever built on the 
gulf coast, is the first of four nuclear- 
powered attack-type boats being built 
in my hometown for the U.S. Navy, and 
I hail its launching with, I hope, pardon- 
able pride. 

The 590“ is of the Scamp 588 class. 
Its design follows the prototype of the 
radically new attack submarines, the 
Skipjack, SS(N)-585, whose bullet-nosed 
bow, bulbous-shaped hull, and single 
propeller, driven by a nuclear power- 
plant, have won for her the title of the 
fastest submarine in the world. The 
primary mission of the attack subma- 
rines in the event of war will be to seek 
out and destroy enemy ships of all types. 

The Sculpin is expected to be capable 
of performing at high speeds both on the 
surface and at great depths beneath the 
sea. It is designed to stay submerged 
for long periods of time, thus giving her 
great advantage in both offense and de- 
fense over the conventional type subma- 
rine. Incidentally, the last of the old 
fleet type submarines, the Blueback, was 
also built by Ingalls and was recently 
commissioned, with Lt. Comdr. Robert 
H. Gautier, a native of Pascagoula, as its 
skipper. 

The christening of the Sculpin is the 
culmination of 4 years of planning, re- 
search, and training by the personnel of 
the very efficient Ingalls shipyard. It 
is also a token of the faith of the people 
of Jackson County, Miss., in spending 
several millions of dollars in the develop- 
ment of the Pascagoula Harbor, an ef- 
fort in which the Federal Government 
last year joined. 

Speakers at the launching ceremonies 
were Hon. Cecil P. Milne, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy for Material, and Rear 
Adm. M. J. Lawrence, U.S. Navy, As- 
sistant Chief of the Bureau of Ships for 
Field Activities. : 

Others participating in the colorful 
ceremonies were Messrs. Robert I. 
Ingalls, Jr., chairman of the board of 
Ingalls; Monro B. Lanier, Ingalls, vice 
chairman of the board; Fred J. Mayo, 
president of Ingalls; and Capt. R. W. 
Johnson, U.S. Navy, supervisor of ship- 
building at Pascagoula. 
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The ship was christened by Mrs. Fred 
Connaway, widow of the commander of 
the first Sculpin when it was lost on its 
ninth war patrol in the Pacific on No- 
vember 19, 1943. Mrs, Connaway’s 
daughter, Mrs. Joseph D. Pope, was her 
matron of honor. 


Increased Productivity in Government 
Agencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1960 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I would like to call attention to a 
most interesting study of productivity in 
the Federal Government by Henry D. 
Lytton, 

Mr. Lytton served in the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization and the Second 
Hoover Commission. He has under- 
taken a study which is a pioneer first in 
this field and it seemed to me his work 
should be brought to the attention of 
the Congress. We are always assailed 
with the undocumented but tacit as- 
sumption that our Government is in- 
efficient. Well here is someone who has 
really done some research on the sub- 
ject and he comes up with just the op- 
posite conclusion, He maintains that 
there is definite proof of rising produc- 
tivity per man-hour in the Government 
agencies he studied. 

According to Mr. Lytton's report 
covering the productivity of more than 
one-half the employment in the nonde- 
fense agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment for the period, 1947-57, output 
per man-hour increased at an average 
annual rate of 2.2 percent. Mr. Lytton 
claims that his studies show annual pro- 
ductivity increases varied from 15.5 per- 
cent for the Veterans’ Insurance Division 
to 1.2 percent for the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Increasing productivity in Gov- 
ernment agencies means that paperwork 
is being processed more efficiently. 
However, much of the improved produc- 
tivity can be attributed to large outlays 
on capital equipment—electronie com- 
puters and other types of improved office 
equipment. The increased productivity 
in Government agencies is, nevertheless, 
encouraging. We should not lose sight 
of the possibility that improved produc- 
tivity in Government can hold down 
budgets and their burden on taxpayers. 

The productivity trends traced in this 
report might have important implica- 
tions for business and the U.S. economy 
as a whole. It is apparent from the ex- 
perience of the past that productivity 
increases require substantial capital ex- 
Penditures, whether by farmers, industry 
or government. Experience in recent 
years indicates that capital expenditures 
must rise steadily if gains in productivity 
are to be accomplished. 

Some of our thinking about inflation, 
too, may be altered as a result of addi- 
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tions to our knowledge on productivity. 
Mr. Lytton's study of productivity in 
government indicates that there has been 
more real work accomplished by Gov- 
ernment employees and less inflation in 
the cost of public services than previously 
supposed. 

Government services—such as mail 
delivery—are an important part of the 
gross national product. It has been 
thought that salary increases granted to 
Government employees were not offset 
by increased output, but merely repre- 
sented higher costs for the same amount 
of services. Lytton’s work, however, sug- 
gests that recent salary increases in 
Government have been partially offset 
by productivity gains. : 

This is a particularly timely study for 
me when as a member of the House Post 
Office Committee I am required to de- 
termine much needed postal wage in- 
creases. 

Experts tell me that pioneering work 
in any field should always be studied with 
care and caution. But great credit is 
due to Mr. Lytton for his splendid work 
and we may hope for further develop- 
ment of specific data and corroboration 
by others of his findings. 

Therefore I ask to have printed a re- 
view of Mr. Lytton’s work from the Har- 
vard University “Review of Economics 
and Statistics’ and a summary of his 
report: 

[From Review of Economics and Statistics] 
GOVERNMENT Propucriviry FounD To RISE 

From Tran TO YEAR, AS IN. PRIVATE IN- 

DUSTRY—2 PERCENT NORMAL GROWTH RATE 

SEEN 

In what Is believed to be the first analysis 
ever made of Federal employee productivity 
rates, a consultant, writing in the November 
issue of the authoritative quarterly Review 
of Economics and Statistics, edited by Sey- 
mour E. Harris for Harvard University, re- 
ports that average productivity—or effi- 
ciency of the typical American civil servant 
increased approximately one-sixth over the 
dozen years ending with the 1958 business 
recession. Leaving out 1958, the increase was 
nearly 20 percent. The author of the Re- 
view article, Henry D. Lytton, economic and 
management analyst of Washington, D.O. 
takes issue with prevailing concepts of pro- 
ductivity measurement and the estimation 
of America’s total economic growth. 

Private industry's output and productivity 
have always been estimated by starting with 
a dollar value and then dividing by a cost 
index to arrive at nonmoney terms. This 
may have given rise to the prevalent idea 
that a dollar sign always has to be placed 
on global output (production) figures. Mr. 
Lytton's analysis avolds the problem of price- 
tagging the work of Government employees, 
and expresses the total output of entire 
bureaus by means of a production index. 
When the production index is divided by an 
employment index for that same bureau, a 
productivity, or output per person, index is 
the result, But both indexes in this case 
based on the fiscal year 1947, output rose 
2914 percent and employment rose 8½ per- 
cent by the llth year. This automatically 
Means a 19½ percent increase in produc- 
tivity for the period, 

Previous economic analyses have started 
with the implicit need to arrive at a money 
value for Government work; and the knowl- 
edge that Federal, State, and local civil 
servants and the uniformed military and 
protective forces cost the American taxpayer 
about 840% billion a year, Being unable to 
discover any way to price this work at a 
figure other than the same 640 billion, 
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economists traditionally have canceled out 
the two figures and settled for no Increase 
in productivity at all over the years. Thus, 
as one economist writes: * * it is assumed 
that there is no change in the efficiency or 
output per man, so that all increases in sal- 
ary are, in effect, increases in the price of 
Government gross product.” 

To Mr. Lytton, who spent considerable 
time recently measuring the efficiency trends 
of 11 categories of workers, numbering into 
the thousands, in one Federal bureau, this 
Was unrealistic. As a test, he expanded his 
study to include as many as 793,000 officials 
and employees. With this sample constl- 
tuting two-thirds of all domestic nonde- 
fense agency employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, Mr. Lytton obtained results be- 
lleved sufficient to refute the popular im- 
pression. 

To estimate the global outputs of the 
agencies and bureaus involved, the analyst 
counted the number of times that 52 differ- 
ent kinds of operations were performed, or 
end products produced, in two agencies and 
one bureau during each of the years, Then 
he “weighted” the various production totals 
by their relative working time requirements, 
average cost, or other simple measure, Two 
bureaus themselves performed this weighting 
process for 87 other items, making 139 items 
tallied altogether. Total production was ob- 
tained by simple addition, and overall gov- 
ernmentwide output, by weighting and 
averaging the five agency and bureau pro- 
duction indexes. These data, together with 
the manpower data already available, gave 
the productivity indexes for the parts as well 
as the whole. 

Among the places studied were the Post 
Office Department and Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, the Internal Revenue Bureau (collect- 
ing taxes) in the Treasury Department, the 
Social Security Administration (paying ben- 
efits) in the new Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and the Commodity 
Stabilization Service (farm benefits) in the 
Department of Agriculture. The VA was al- 
so studied separately as to hospital, insur- 
ance, and general benefits (GI loan, GI train- 
ing, compensation and pension) operations. 

Mr. Lytton finds that efficiency in his 
sample agencies advanced at a rate of about 
2.2 percent per year, compounded annually, 
during the 11 years prior to the 1958 reces- 
sion, while the private economy rate of pro- 
ductivity growth was 3.1 percent in the same 
time. estimates as to the possible 
productivity advance of all the 11-million- 
strong government. manpower, Mr, Lytton 
concludes that our national output growth 
year after year may be from 3 to 4%½ percent 
greater than we have heretofore believed. 
GOVERNMENT EFFICIENCY AND Irs MsasurE- 

MENT: A PROBLEM FOR THE ECONOMIST, THE 

MANACEMENT MAN, AND THE PUBLIC 

(By Henry D. Lytton) 

(Henry D, Lytton, economic and manage- 
ment consultant of Washington, D.C., is the 
author of a report on this subject in the 
Review of Economics and Statistics, He has 
been on the Econometric Institute and 
Hoover Commission staffs, advised industry 
and Government on markets, operations, and 
development programs, and recently served 
as deputy supervision chief for a bureau with 
25,000 field employees.) 

In 1900, one out of every 24 employed per- 
sons in the United States worked for the 
Federal Government, or for a State, county: 
municipal, or other local government. Re- 
cently the ratio was one out of every six. 
and it is still growing. Yet little is know? 
about how these government staffs operate. 
Consequently, in making up the “national 
accounts” of the United States, “It Is ns- 
sumed that there is no change in the efil- 
ciency or output per man, so that all in- 
creases in salary are, in effect, increases in 
the price of Government gross product,” to 
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= era Professor and Mrs. Richard Ruggles’ 
958 study paper for the Joint Economic 
Committee. 


If the population’s participation in gov- 
ie is growing, so is the government 
it mar problem. In the United States, the 
ai eral Government's operating funds are 
pptained each year through Congress vot- 

g appropriations bills. According to Prof. 
1 Smithies, in his Budgetary Process 

the United States, “the appropriations 
the Serves the dual purpose of reviewing 
éna Past and of programing for the future, 
To is * * © satisfactory in neither respect.” 
di remedy this, Professor Smithies would 
Vide the process into two parts: a perform- 
review, to “focus attention on economy 
PR efficiency,” and a program review, “re- 
ted to policy objectives.” 
tivi © actual trend of efficiency, or ‘“produc- 
ty.” of the governmental part of. the 
re, of either a developed or underde- 
Ped nation is, therefore, becoming more 
22 more important for society to know. It 
also the first in a series of questions one 
2 Answer in trying to discover how wisely 
how ene tax receipts are being spent, and 
efficiently the funds for governmental 
Salaries are being put to use. What the 
Problems provoked by these matters (and 
eir possible solutions) might be will be 
the below. The writer will first give 
Pe 3 of an exploratory study he made 
geld. recent trends of productivity“ in this 
hiti For “productivity,” the simplest defi- 
per Production per capita (or output 

Te n was used in this study. 
hay Was decided to investigate what might 

€ been done in the past on government 
Productivity trends. In the United States, 
tivi. analysis of the Post Office's produc- 

ty trend had been made by Dr. Witt 
ion of the Department of Labor, in 
ment» ang more recent “work-measure- 
agenci systems were found, in various other 
tion of comparing the aggregate produc- 
ard or groups of workers with their stand- 
«Performance rates—but they used no 
on on e." No other information 
type t by. peur trends reflecting the produc- 
oan of the combined personnel of any 
+ er agency, or indeed of any bureau within 
ate, agency, was discovered, except for 

Ost complete data for parts of two 
— bureaus over most of the post-World 

Sr II period. 

plete writer then saw that he could com- 
the latter data, modernize the Post 
and a tudyv. and perhaps add other bureaus 
toget ao cles to this nucleus. There are al- 
ernment some 11 million persons in gov- 
Tense tal work—including uniformed de- 
forces and civilians in the Defense De- 
mt. Of this total about half are in 
Work. and about half in State and local 
area However, the nonmilitary Federal 
this ane be a good enough subject for 
t study. In the end, the writer suc- 
5 In getting data on five agencies in 
Within zu, Which employed 793,000 persons 
This w. the continental United States in 1958. 
total 5 8 & two-thirds sample of the 1,183,000 
ag employment by all Federal civilian 
= in the same territory and year, 
Departmen Pe included all 539,000 Post Office 
Administ Personnel, all 171,000 Veterans’ 
asan employees, 51,000 of the 
Department staff (rep- 
of ating the tax-collection bureau), 24,000 
fare Deo Health, Education, and Wel- 
Curit partment workers (in the social se- 
bures, bureaus), and 7,500 (farm-benefits 
cult.) members of the 91,500-strong Agri- 
ure Department staff. 
8 exhaustive investigations, the writer 
Gove, ls: The productivity of the average 
on me ent agency in this sample increased 
the i average about 114 percent a year for 
Variati years from 1947 to 1958. The 
in ag Ons from agency to agency (and with- 
ture noles) reflected differences in the na- 
' Complexion, and novelty of the work 
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done, degree of mechanization, etc, (See 
table 1.) On account of the 1958 American 
recession, the average annual productivity 
increase was 1.8 percent for the first 10 fiscal 
years. (See table 2.) If veterans hospitals 
are omitted, the rest of the sample becomes 
more similar to private industry. The pro- 
ductivity gain of the rest of the sample was 
2.15 percent for the first 10 fiscal years, 
while that for the entire private economy 
(using figures by Dr. John W. Kendrick, of 
the National Bureau of Economic Research) 
was 3.1 percent for the same 10 calendar 
years. Government productivity appears to 
have risen two-thirds as fast as its private 
economy counterpart: 

On the other hand, the investigation of 
veterans hospital productivity had led to 
the study of American hospital and medical 
care as a whole. All comments and findings 
by authorities suggested that flelds such as 
these often may show no gain—or even show 
losses—in productivity trends (considered 
as trends in quantity of work per capita), 
but without doubt often would show very 
large improvements in quality, or value of 
service given, if the latter could be measured 
on some numerical scale. 

The method followed was essentially this: 
To find out the few major things done in 
each agency or bureau which were recog- 
nized as important enough to be recorded 
down through the years (there were 17 such 
in the postal service), and express them in 
terms of the single most important of those 
things (the delivery of a parcel equals the 
delivery of six letters, for example), Then to 
divide the equalized work done (so many 
letters or equivalent letters, for example) 
each year by the number of employees on the 

that year. The resulting number of 
equivalent items per man gives the produc- 
tivity level for the year, from which the 
productivity change from year to year can 
be calculated. 

It is now seen that we must qualify any 
answer to the question: “What is the trend 
of governmental productivity?” If, by “gov- 
ernment,” we mean that part which is Hke 
most services and paperwork operations in 
the private economy, then the answer is: 
“Upward, and apparently similar to that of 
its commercial counterpart.” If however, 
by “government,” we mean public hospitals 
and other quality endeavors (education, 
research, defense, possibly foreign relations), 
the answer would be: “Negligible or down- 
ward, and apparently similar to whatever are 
its private-enterprise counterparts.” (Prof. 
Werner Z. Hirsch reported a negligible pub- 
lic-edutation productivity trend in his 1959 
study paper for the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee.) Also, the quality trend in these 
cases would also have to be made a part of 
the answer. 

Such productivity-trend studies should be 
made for every major Federal agency, bu- 
reau, and bureau activity, and similarly for 
all levels of State and local government, 
so that economists, managers, and the pub- 
lic could be informed. 

To attack a second, broader question, 
“How wisely are tax receipts being spent?” 
one should note that the Federal cash budget 
expenditures (incorporating insurance-fund 
withdrawals and postal salaries—usually ex- 
cluded) are now about $99 billion a year; 
and that while $22 billion of this is for sal- 
aries, an even bigger sum of tT 85 is 
for programs. The latter carry out a nat on's 
8 objectives, and are administered by 
the recipients of the farmer. Perhaps a new 
approach is now possible to the astronomical 
program costs—the costs of armaments, 
supplies, goods, and services; of grants and 
subsidies to agriculture, veterans, welfare, 
etc; and of transfers of money from social 
security and other funds to social security 
and other beneficiaries. 

Why not divide up the program costs in 
the same patterns followed in dividing up 
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agency work into bureau work, and bureau 
work into activities work (for matching 
against employee numbers) in the produc- 
tivity-analysis process? (It was not men- 
tioned before, but the veterans agency was 
divided into hospital-bureau, pension-bu- 
reau, and life insurance-bureau work: and 
each of the latter can be further divided 
into up-to-a-dozen activities of work. ‘The 
same thing has been done by the two smaller 
bureaus in the study assembling their own 
productivity data; and can provisionally be 
done for the main activities within the 
postal service and tax collection bureau, as 
well.) The separate productivity trends and 
salary costs of each activity, as weil as of 
each bureau and agency, can presumably be 
measured throughout the Government, This 
would make available, for each activity, 
bureau, and agency; (a) its costs, 
(b) its salary costs, and (e) its productiv- 
ity trend. With an eye on all three of these 
things one should then be able intelligently 
to investigate each of the bits and pieces 
making up the $77 billion—from an eco- 
nomic, sociological, engineering, and ac- 
counting standpoint. One could consider 

whether each produces useful and n 

economic and social values (relative to each 

other and to alternative spending or saving 
choices), or merely involves “digging out 
holes and filling them up again.” 

To approach a third question, “How well 
are salary moneys being used?“ one can be 
reminded of two things: 

1. As the Labor Department cautions, 
guins in production per man cannot be 
ascribed to any one factor, but reflect the 
interaction of all factors. In private en- 
terprise currently, according to Dr. Solomon 
Fabricant, of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, labor (manpower) supplies 
about four-fifths of total resources used, 
but capital (depreciation charges and in- 
terest on investment) supplies the other 
one-fifth. Although few measurements of 
the trends of total-resource productivity— 
the efficiency of labor and capital in com- 
bination—have been made, they would fur- 
nish the only accurate yardstick by which 
to compare governmental and private econ- 
omy efficiency trends. (Additionally, in 
quality-dominant fields, quality trends 
would have to be compared.) 

2. In any case, just knowing the produc- 
tivity (and quality) trend does not neces- 
sarily tell us anything about the actual, 
absolute productivity (and quality) level. 
To know the latter would require studying 
exactly parallel operations in government 
and industry, by engineering-accounting— 
as well as by socioeconomic—means. Some 
activities may be quite similar, Legal, per- 
sonnel, finance, office, claim processing, ac- 
count servicing, message handling, build- 
ing maintenance, etc., would seem to be, 
A comparison of such parallel operations 
could help tell whether government pro- 
ductivity has been running roughly even 
with private productivity since 1947, only 
because it started way behind and has no 
intention of catching up, or because it con- 
ceivably started even and still is in a neck- 
and-neck race with it. 

Taste 1—1947-58 average productivity 
change of selected civilian agencies of the 
U.S. Federal Government 

Percent 
+1% 
+I 

— 
+4 
+1515 
+3% 
+5 
+8 

+14 


Post Office Department hed 
Veterans’ Administration 


Commodity Stabilization Service 
- web ronan 


Revised. 


Norx.— Data for first 3 or 4 years are 
missing for last 2 organizations, 
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Taste 2.—Year-to-year productivity changes 
of 5 selected civilian agencies of the U.S, 
Federal Government, 1947-58 
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The Washington Star Endorses an Effec- 
tive Bill To Deal With Employment of 
Retired Officers by Defense Contractors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31,1960 


Mr, HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
fluential Washington Star has joined 
the long list of newspapers in endorsing 
an effective bill to deal with the employ- 
ment of retired officers by defense con- 
tractors. The Star, in its editorial 
March 20, entitled A Question of Eth- 
ics,” clearly points out that the bill on 
the subject reported out by the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services is totally in- 
a and will not reach the prob- 
em. 

I thoroughly agree with the position 
of the Star, and, as is well known, I will 
introduce the proper effective legisla- 
tion when the bill comes before the 
House next Wednesday for action by this 


Everybody is familiar with the phrase: 
“When the man on the street wants to 
make a point or prove a point, he says: 
‘And furthermore, I read it in the Star.“ 

Here is the Star, read it there: 

A QUESTION oF ErHIcs 


Recent hearings before the House Armed 
Services Committee showed clearly the need 
for an effective conflict-of-interest law 
applicable to retired officers of all the Armed 
Forces. The present hodgepodge of restric- 
tions on postcareer employment of former 
officers is confusing, discriminatory and 
sometimes ineffective. We doubt, however, 
that the bill recently reported by the com- 
mittee is strong enough to cope adequately 
with the “conflict” problem. 

Under existing law, Navy and Marine 
Corps officers upon retirement are perma- 
nently prohibited from selling anything to 
the Navy—but not from selling to the Army 
or Air Force, Neither the Army nor the Air 
Force has any such rigid restrictlon—al- 
though a law, practically never enforced, 
according to a Senate subcommittee, makes 
it a crime for retired military officers to 
make sales to the Army (only) during the 
2 years immediately following retirement. 

The bill awaiting House action would per- 
mit retired officers of all the military services 
to sell or to aid or assist in the selling of 
anything to the Department of Defense or 
an Armed Force of the United States with- 
out criminal penalty, but would require for- 
feiture of their retired pay while so employed 
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during the 2 years after retirement. After 
the 2-year period there would be no loss of 
pa 


7. 

However, if Congress really intends to deal 
adequately with conflict-of-interest abuses— 
rare though they may be among retired offi- 
cers—something stronger than the bill sent 
to the House ought to be enacted We be- 
lieve that most retired officers are men of 
integrity As such they should be as eager as 
anyone else to avoid the appearance of evil. 
And we think it is an abuse of an officer’s 
privileges for him to move overnight, or 
even within a 2-year period, from official 
duties involving, say, procurement of defense 
items to a private job requiring him to sell— 
or assist in selling such items to the Gov- 
ernment. 

We hope, therefore, that the pending leg- 
islation will be strengthened on the floor 
so as to place a positive ban on such abuses 


“during the 2 years following retirement, 


A Vicious Inequity in Tax Structure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1960 


Mr, OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, of the 
many existing distortions in the Social 
Security Act, the limitation on earnings 
is one of the most objectionable. The 
existing law, as is well recognized, in 
effect, dictates how long a recipient of 
social security income can work and how 
much he can earn without being penal- 
ized. By imposing this limitation on 
earnings, we are in effect encouraging 
the early retirement of workers who can 
contribute substantially to the welfare of 
our society. 

The injustice is further compounded 
since this limitation is only imposed on 
earned income, not on income received 
from dividends, interest, and rent. This 
provision runs counter to the American 
system of free enterprise in that it prac- 
tices and compels discrimination. If our 
economy is to grow, we must encourage 
full employment of our human resources. 
Certainly, nobody believes that we should 
tolerate the damaging effect of laws 
which slow down progress and expansion 
of our national product. 

In further reference to this issue, the 
comments of the distinguished colum- 
nist, Inez Robb, which appeared in the 
Washington Daily News of March 30, 
1960, are most pertinent and valuable: 

A Victous INEQUITY IN Tax STRUCTURE 

(By Inez Robb) 

Tf a qualified jury were asked to choose the 
silliest law in the Federal tax structure, it 
would be hard put to select the really ulti- 
mate lulu. 

However, I have a nomination: The ma- 
jestle statute that now forbids anyone, be- 
tween the ages of 65 and 72 and receiving 
social security, to earn in excess of $1,200 
annually. Any senior citizen with the git- 
up-and-go to earn in excess of $1,200 is 
penalized by cuts in or loss of his social 
security benefits. 

Now Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, Demo- 
crat, of New Mexico, former Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, has introduced a bill that would 
permit willing and able elders to earn $2,000 
annually before the penalties set in. Well, 
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I respect the Senator for trying to up the 
ante, but I wish he had tried for a touch- 
down instead of a place kick. 

CRUEL, UNFAIR 

Tt is not only silly but cruel and unfair to 
restrict the earning power of any free Amer- 
ican citizen who is willing to roll up his 
sleeves and pitch in. It is a crazy infringe- 
ment on the guaranteed liberties of the citi- 
zens to tell him what he can or can't earn, 
or how much he can work. Or to restrict him 
to a bare livelihood on the subsistence level 
that social security provides. 

Social security is not a gift or a freewill 
offering of the Federal Government. Those 
who receive social security have, by law. 
contributed regularly to the fund, as have 
their_employers. It represents part of the 
savirigs of the worker against old age and 
should be free of strings. 

It is not only asinine but a waste of the 
Nation’s skilled and experienced manpower 
to insist that the worker at age 65, who 
accepts social security, must for the next 
7 years twiddle his thumbs. The Govern- 
ment graciously allows the oldster, after 
he reaches 72, to garner all the money he 
is capable of earning, 

INEQUITY 

Such restrictions on an American's right 
to earn not only plays ducks-and-drakes 
with his freedom, but there is a vicious in- 
equity in the law. The Government is only 
interested in the earned income of oldsters 
between 65 and 72. The penalty is all on 
earned income; there is none on unearned 
income, 

Thus, the retired citizen who has been able 
to save a fair share of his earned income 
during his working life and has an income, 
no matter what the amount, in addition 
to social security is not touched by these 
penalties. 

As a result, the retired worker with aD 
income of $8,000 a year, in addition to social 
security benefits, suffers no penalties. Nor 
do I think he should perish forbid. It 
would be dastardly to penalize such a citizen. 

But I am convinced it is even more das- 
tardly to penalize the less fortunate man. 
whose earning power may never have been 
great at any time, by forbidding him to sup- 
plement his meager social security payments 
with as much as he is capable and willing 
to earn. 


The “Dillon Era“ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I should like to call to the attention 
of my colleagues an excellent editorial 
which appeared in the New York Times 
on March 30: 

THE “DILLON Era” 

Two separate groups are now meeting In 
Europe to consider plans for replacing thé 
Marshall era of American aid to Europe with 
the “Dillon era” of American-European 
partnership in trade. The term “Dillon ers 
was coined by President Hallstein of the 
Administrative Commission of the European 
Economic Community in honor of American 
Under Secretary of State Douglas Dillon. It 
is intended to denote the new phase © 
Western economic development symbol 
by the American plan presented by Nr. 
Dillon at an economic meeting in Paris in 
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January and approved by 20 nations. Under 
Saal Plan the United States and Canada 
in d join a dollar-strong Western Europe 
e new trans-Atlantic organization for 
aia . and economic cooperation and join 

A underdeveloped countries. ` 
tion detailed blueprint for this new organiza- 
fur is now being worked out by a committee 
ation entation to a meeting of the 20 
— ons in Paris April 19. But these nations 
an © found it advisable to meet in Paris at 

ce in an effort to head off a threatened 
Co © war between the European Economic 

mmunity of the Inner Six, headed by 

Pisa and Germany, and the European 

Trade Association of the Outer Seven, 

faded by Britain. Such a clash would 

Wien most unhappy initiation of the 
era.” 

This issue is also being considered by the 
Pean Parliamentary Assembly, the pre- 
No of a parliament of a united Europe, 
it meeting in Strasbourg. It has before 

a plan to speed up both the reduction of 
trade barriers between members of the 

unity and the formation of their 
union by an early start of their 
common tariff toward others on the basis of 
reduced rates. The United States has en- 
this plan for both its political signifi- 

2 and as a step toward trade liberaliza- 
mate even though it may initially discrim- 
Outer against American trade. But the 
ou, Seven, whose free trade association, of 
re alsó discriminates against outsiders, 
Uding the United States, see in the Com- 

th ty’s move only discrimination against 
be metlves and threaten reprisals, It must 
Mi that the assurances given Prime 
Mr. Dil Macmillan by Secretary Herter and 
tent ear win help to prevent a develop- 
soli arity. could seriously impair Western 


U.S. Presidents: No Set Pattern 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1960 


* DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
do, I ous consent granted me so to 
and Present herewith to your attention 
collect’ attention of my distinguished 
Dearing in 8 very timely editorial ee 
e Christian Science Moni- 
bs for Friday, March 25, 1960: 
- PREstwents: No Ser PATTERN—AN INTI- 
MATE MESSAGE FROM WASHINGTON 
This (By Neal Stanford) 
there poeng a presidental election year, 
Probab} inevitably a deep interest in all 
resident e Candidates—their age, religion, 
Stories docupation, wealth, etc. 
Tent es, profiles, biographies of all cur- 
Pressed p ential candidates pour off the 
in increasing number. 
at thi, Um, in contrast, Is a look not 
pas ard candidates but at those of 
histori. t—not so much to see what the 
& to > Pattern for Presidents might be 
Candian close the variety and diversity of 
tes for the country’s highest office. 
been p, let us consider age. There has 
Nam Be right age for a candidate. Wil- 
of hy, JY Harrison was 68 at the time 
Was 42. zuguration. Theodore Roosevelt 
On leazin drew Jackson was the oldest 
Eisenho Offce—nearly 70. Dwight D. 
98 days Will break that record by being 
Januar Over 70 when leaving office on 
Y 21, 1961. William Jennings Bryan 
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was only 36 when he was nominated to 
oppose McKinley. 

Also, there has been no dominant reli- 
gious affiliation of the Nation's Chief Ex- 
ecutives. The list includes: Episcopalians 
(9): Washington, Madison, Monroe, W. H. 
Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, Pierce, Arthur, 
F. D. Roosevelt; Presbyterians (7): Jack- 
son, Polk, Buchanan, Cleveland, B. Har- 
rison, Wilson, Eisenhower; Unitarians (4): 
J. Adams, J. Q. Adams, Fillmore, Taft; 
Methodists (3): Grant, Hayes, McKinley; 
Baptists (2): Harding, Truman; Members 
of the Dutch Reformed Church (2): Mar- 
tin Van Buren and T. Roosevelt. Coolidge 
was a Congregationalist; Garfleld belonged 
to the Disciples of Christ; Hoover is a 
Quaker. Three Presidents were of no spe- 
cific denomination: Jefferson, Lincoln, 
Johnson. 

The first Roman Catholic nominated for 
the presidency was not Alfred E. Smith, 
as is commonly believed, but Charles 
O'Connor, who was nominated in 1872 by 
a faction of the Democratic Party that 
refused to accept the nomination of Horace 
Greeley. O'Connor declined the nomination 
but received nearly 30,000 votes in the elec- 
tion. The only other Roman Catholic to 
be nominated was Al Smith in 1928 by the 
Democrats. 

Only in the matter of occupation does 
there seem to be any dominant choice. 
Twenty-four Presidents were lawyers; one 
was a journalists; one an engineer; five were 
professional soldiers; and two (Johnson and 
T. Roosevelt) were public officials for most 
of their lives. 

As for the wealth of Presidents, judged 
by the value of the estates they left, the 
job of Chief Executive has not been no- 
ticeably profitable or always led to financial 
success on retirement, It needs to be re- 
membered, however, that a few Presidents 
had a certain inherited wealth. 

It was unusual for a President, prior to 
this century, to leave an estate over $100,000, 
though George Washingtons estate was 
valued at $530,000, Taylor’s at $142,000, and 
Polk's at something over $100,000. John 
Adams left an estate of only $30,000; John 
Quincy Adams left an estate of $60,000; Lin- 
coln's estate was valued at $83,000; Johnson’s 
at $50,000. Jefferson, Monroe, W. H. Harri- 
son, and Grant left no estates—though 
Grant's autobiography later brought in 

The first sizable estate in the past century 
was left by Cleveland—$250,000. Teddy 
Roosevelt left an estate of $811,000; Taft, an 
estate. oft $475,000; Wilson, one of $600,000; 
Harding, an estate of $487,000; Coolidge, one 
of $500,000. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was the first to leave 
an estate over a million dollars—$1,085,500, 
to be exact. The financial condition of for- 
mer Presidents Hoover and Truman and 
President Eisenhower are not matters of 
public record. But Mr. Hoover is considered 
to be a millionaire, Mr. Truman has earned 
sizable sums by his writings, and President 
Eisenhower may well be in the millionaire 
class with his writings and other assets. 

Nor is there any particular State especially 
favorable to presidential candidates—though 
seven were residents of New York at the 
time of their inaugurations; six were resi- 
dents of Ohio; five of Virginia; three of 
Massachusetts; three of Tennessee; two of 
Illinois; and one each of California, Indiana, 
Louisiana, Missourl, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 

Eleven American Presidents, it is not al- 
ways remembered, were elected without re- 
ceiving a majority of the popular vote—al- 
though, of course, getting the necessary 
electoral votes: John Quincy Adams, James 
K. Polk, Zachary Taylor, James Buchanan, 
Abraham Lincoln (his first), Rutherford B. 
Hayes, James A. Garfield, Grover Cleveland 
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(both terms), B. Harrison, Woodrow Wilson 
(both terms), and Harry Truman. : 

There have also been several women nom- 
inated for the Presidency—an even dozen, 
though all by minor parties. The first 
woman candidate was nominated in 1872 to 
oppose President Grant. She was Victoria 
Claflin Woodhull of the Equal Rights Party. 
Her running mate in that election was Fred- 
erick Douglass, the first Negro candidate for 
the Vice Presidency. 


Electricity Is Boon to Farmers 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31,1960 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, since 
the Rural Electric Administration was 
established 25 years ago 95 percent of the 
farms in America have been electrified 
which demonstrates how free enterprise 
and a sympathetic government can work 
together to solve vexing and difficult 
problems for human beings. 

Those who have been active in the REA 
movement know from the history of the 
agency that rural electrification has been 
a real fight, all during its history, and 
even before the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration was born. I did not know 
the men, but I knew of them, who had 
a hand in opening up rural America to 
electricity, and I should like to pay trib- 
ute to them. Foremost among them 
was Senator George W. Norris, the Inde- 
pendent of Nebraska, who for 25 years 
reigned supreme in the Senate as the 
man who thought the most about the 
future of his country. Among those 
early fighters there was a Congressman 
named John E. Rankin, of Tupelo, Miss., 
who no longer sits in the House of Repre- 
sentatives but still is remembered by the 
oldtimers there. John Rankin will 
always be numbered among the founders 
of the REA. And then there was Judson 
King, who died only a few months ago 
in his home outside of Washington. 
Judson King was a public relations man 
for the people. For most of his life, he 
battled, through his writings, for projects 
that would benefit all the people of this 
country, as opposed to ideas and ideals 
that were designed to help the few at 
the expense of the many. And, I am 
happy to report, my father-in-law, 
former Representative Usher L. Burdick, 
was in that valiant and limited group 
that originally fought the battles for 
rural electrification. I am also happy to 
report that Usher Burdick, although he 
retired from Congress at the end of the 
85th Congress, still fs alive and happy 
and as rambunctious as ever. While, as 
I noted, I did not know many of these 
men personally, I know them by reputa- 
tion, and I am sure that there is today, 
among us, several individuals who may 
have known one or the other of them. 
It behooves us, I believe, to remember 
these stalwarts of other days, for we can 
gather strength from their struggles and 
their victories for the battles that may 
lie ahead. 
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In 1935, before the REA came into 
being, only 1 farm in every 10 in the 
United States had electricity. For all 
practical purposes, rural America was 
in the dark. Of course, there were 
kerosene lamps, and there were hand- 
operated water pumps, and other back- 
breaking tools and equipment on the 
farms throughout the land. Today, due 
principally to the foresight of the men 
who worked for the REA to be enacted 
in the law, we have seen electricity 
transform the rural home into a modern, 
convenient place to live. 

In the past 25 years some 1,000 REA 
cooperatives—completed owned and 
operated by local people in as many 
communities—have borrowed and used 
about $3 billion from the Federal Gov- 
ernment to build modern electric power 
systems to serve rural areas. I doubt 
seriously if $3 billion of Federal funds 
ever has been used more economically 
or with more lasting benefit to the com- 
fort and welfare of as many people in 
the whole history of government any- 
where on earth. 

Back in 1935, when the REA experi- 
ment was just beginning, it was argued 
that all farmers who wanted electricity 
had it and that there was no market for 
power out in the country. Experience 
in the last 25 years has demonstrated 
how wrong this contention was. Rural 
people are using electricity at an ever- 
increasing rate, doubling their use of 
power every 5 to 7 years. 

Mr. Speaker, the success of the rural 
electrification program has been so 
overwhelming that many opponents no 
longer try to attack it openly, instead 
they are coming forth with proposals 
labeled “improvements” of the program. 
For the past few years the administra- 
tion has asked Congress to jack up the 
REA interest rate. This is being done 
despite the fact that the evidence indi- 
cates that such an increase would neces- 
sitate higher electric bills for the con- 
sumers served and many co-ops, espe- 
cially those in the thinner territories 
would be driven out of business. As we 
know, REA is prohibited by law from 
serving towns with a population of more 
than 1,500, which means that it is 
barred from participating in the cream 
of the electric industry market. There 
have been proposals recently to permit 
the Secretary of Agriculture to turn a 
part of the loan business over to the 
Wall Street bankers. 

These proposals have been so drastic, 
however, that no Member is willing to 
fight for them. 

Mr. Speaker, it should be pointed out 
that REA has been good not only for 
farmers but the country asa whole. An 
important result of the rural electrifi- 
cation program is the increased business 
it brings into rural communities. It 
stimulates private business both locally 
and nationally. Surveys indicate that 
for every dollar invested in rural power 
facilities, the farmers invest $3 to $4 in 
wiring, plumbing, and electrical appli- 
ances. Also, when power is available, 
the establishment of industry in rural 
areas is encouraged. 

Mr. Speaker under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include a fine 
article by Virginia Cruikshank contained 
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in the March 26 edition of the Delaware 
Gazette of Delaware, Ohio, which carries 
@ graphic account of how REA has 
changed the “face of America”: 
“Execrrictry Is BOON To FARMERS 
(By Virginia Cruikshank) 


Some of us may have forgotten just how 
rugged life was in the rural areas before 
we had electricity. 

Remember the coal stoves, kerosene lamps, 
washboards, water buckets, hand milking, 
and all the other hand-powered chores that 
made the farmer and his wife old before 
their time? 

No one would want to return to that kind 
of rural living, although we may sometimes 
wax sentimental about the old days. We 
are even digging around in the attic and 
cellar for some of those items mentioned 
above because our city nelghbors who are 
moving to the country prize them as an- 
tiques. 

Electric power has changed the face of 
all rural America. Not only has it brought 
an end to a lot of the drudgery, but it has 
changed the entire outlook of rural people. 
They are no longer “country hicks.” Their 
life has become the envy of many city people, 

This year the Nation is paying tribute to 
its rural electric systems on the 25th anni- 
versary of REA. President Roosevelt signed 
the Executive Order May 11. 1935, that 
brought the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration into being. 

Use of electricity today has passed the 
wildest dreams of 1935. USDA researchers 
have found that there are 450 ways to use 
electricity on the farm and in the farm home, 

And just wait until we get all those bulk 
tanks Ued around here in the next year. 
Consumption of power will zoom. 

Only about 4 percent of the farms in the 
United States are still without electric power. 
In the territory of the Delaware Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative, there are only two farms 
and two houses without power, but the com- 
pany is willing to bulld the lines to them 
whenever the owners are ready. 


Results of Questionnaire Sent to Cross 
Section of Residents of First Congres- 
sional District of Washington State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago I sent out a questionnaire on 
important national issues to a cross sec- 
tion of my constituents. 

More than 6,000 replies or more than 
20 percent of the questionnaires were 
filled out and returned to me. I sent 
these to be tabulated by an independent 
business firm that does this sort of work 
and the results are most interesting, 

Organized letter writing campaigns 
can, and often do, give a distorted pic- 
ture of home sentiment based on a Con- 
gressman's daily mail. On the contrary 
an actual public opinion poll of residents 
of an area brings the majority view- 
point into much better focus. 

This situation showed up especially in 
the comparison of views from my mail 
as against the results of my question- 
naire on a subject such as Federal aid 
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for teachers’ salaries. I have received 
many letters urging my support of Fed- 
eral aid for teachers’ salaries. Only a 
few of my letters express opposition to 
such legislation. When it came to an- 
swering the question: Do you favor con- 
tinued reliance on local and State sup- 
port for teachers’ salaries, rather than 
Federal grants for this purpose? My 
tabulation from the questionnaire was 
3,641 in favor of continued local and 
State support as compared with only 
1,007 against. A ratio of better than 
3 to 1 opposed. 

Another significant result was the fig- 
ure in support of a firm stand on Berlin: 
4.551 replied “Yes” only 173 replied No.“ 
which certainly is worth noting right 
at this time. 

Finally, Mr, Speaker, I should point 
out that in checking with my colleagues 
from the State of Washington, I find 
there is great similarity between mine 
and the percentages shown in the re- 
plies tomy colleagues. Taking into con- 
sideration approximately 250,000 ques- 
tionnaires circulated in the First, Sec- 
ond, Third, Fourth, and Sixth Congres- 
sional Districts of my State, the results 
on the two questions applicable to 
schools were as follows: 


School construction 


Opposed to | In favor of 

Federal ald | Federal oid 
— 

1 41 


Teachers’ salaries 


Percentages 


Congressional district 
In favor of 


Op d to 
Fe Federal ahl 


eral aid 


This, Mr. Speaker, certainly insofar 
as my own State is concerned, is in com- 
plete contradiction to the percentages 
published by groups supporting Federal 
funds to States for education, such 5 


the National Education Association 
which has stated that 70 percent of the 
citizens of this country are in favor 
meeting our school needs by the use 
Federal funds. 

The willingness of my constituents 
to participate in this public opinion poll 
was most gratifying. Several of the 
questions I asked were difficult to answer 
with an unqualified yes“ or “no,” and 
thus it was that many of those wh? 
answered set forth their views in more 
detail, and I found such additional com- 
ments most interesting. In fact, I have 
made an index by subject of these com- 
ments for further review. 

A complete tabulation of my ow? 
questionnaire results in percentages i5 
listed below: 
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1. Do 


2 Should we allow parents to deduct from their income tay tuition. 


Puid for chikiren attending college? 


Why H.R. 10590 Should Not Be Enacted 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.-ABRAHAM J. MULTER - 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1960 


e MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
3 to the attention of our colleagues 
1960 following letter, dated March 25. 
colle which I received from our former 
miller ue, the Honorable Andrew J. Bie- 
ti €r, director, department of legisla- 

= AFL-CIO. 
exp am in full agreement with the views 

ressed in the letter: 
c —— FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
GREES OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 

Hon Washington, D.C., March 25, 1960. 
House Office B faa 
Washington, nc. 
to you Mr. Mutter: On February 15, I wrote 
the pu, Plaining why the AFL-CIO opposes 
ident’s effort to breach the 42-year- 


Ol 
us h Percent interest ceiling on long-term 
Ways bonds. Recently, the Committee on 


and Means approved a so-called com- 
unnec (H.R. 10590) which would foist an 
Tutur, and intolerable burden on 
= generations of taxpayers. 
Qualys e? YOU will read the following brief 
Supplemen the committee's proposal, which 
Your “en our earlier statement, before 
vital issue decision is finally made on this 


tout You vote „yes“ for the Ways and Means 
Laa int compromise: 
Prova; u Will be putting your seal of ap- 
in al on unlimited Treasury power to buy 
and to Unmatured low-interest rate bonds 
Yield, Ai a for them new bonds that can 
eat rater in certain cases will yield, inter- 
of 41, lin excess of the statutory ceiling 
Por Percent, 
Percen umple. on March 11, 1960, a 2% 
ang Neige maturing in 1961 sold at 96 
be excha ed 4.42 percent. This bond could 
maturit nged for a new one extending the 
rates op Perhaps 7 or 8 years and yielding 
255 interest higher than the original 
rate can nt coupon rate. The new yield 
the ney 2° te an unlimited level as long as 
in exon nd does not carry a coupon rate 
Percent Of the statutory ceiling of 414 
the bong Process will aid the owner of 
g only ho bought at par and is still get- 
t the ine 214 percent coupon rate and 
R higher eld rate of 4.42 percent to receive 
bong aie oe of interest. While the new 
higher ra enable the bond owner to get a 
Inte te of interest, it will result in higher 


Tes 
Period woe to the Treasury for a longer 


enn favor Federal legixlution to tighten taxation of coopera- 
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General topics: 


Of course, this kind of discount selling 
will breach the historic 4%½ percent ceiling 
but without the face of the bond saying so. 
Thus, the administration’s objective will be 
achieved by indirection. However, this pro- 
posed refunding operation may ultimately 
add billions more to the already fantastic 
$9.4 billion burden we are now paying in 
interest charges alone this year on the Fed- 
eral debt. 

2. In addition, you will be yoting to permit 
the President to Issue almost 86 billion in 
bonds yearly (equal to 2 percent of the total 
debt) at any interest rate over 414 percent 
he may choose. Never before has any Presi- 
dent been granted the unrestricted power 
to fix interest rates which this compromise 
now asks Congress to approve. 

We are told that items 1 and 2 must be 
enacted to stretch out the Federal debt 
and to fight inflation. Yet, from 1953 until 
recently, the administration was doing very 
little to stretch out the debt during years 
when interest rates were far lower. 

To lock into the debt structure now for 
many years peak interest rates—rates that 
nave already been ratcheted up by this ad- 
ministration and the Federal Reserve Board 
to a 30-year high—is hardly prudent 
management of the public debt. 

Moreover, items 1 and 2 would encourage a 
one-way direction for interest rates on U.S. 
long-term bonds—up. It is noteworthy that 
no requirement is included that the Treasury 
call in overpriced loans when interest rates 
are going down, 

As for inflation: Since 1953, the ad- 
ministration and the Federal Reserve Board 
have had available a variety of fiscal and 
monetary tools with which to fight higher 
prices. However, except during the reces- 
sions of 1954 and 1957-58, they have shown 
an almost exclusive fondness for higher 
interest rates as a price stabilizing device. 
Now, although prices have been almost stable 
for 2 years, the Treasury is demanding 
permission to raise interest rates once again 
in order to fight what is, concededly, a phan- 
tom inflation, 

Apparently, this administration opposes 
increasing the prices of everything, except 
money. 

3 and 4. You will be voting for a “sweet- 
ener” calculated to entice the unaware. 
This part of the compromise proposes in- 
terest rates higher than 4% percent for 
issues of Government obligations invested in 
special U.S. trust funds and for E and H 
U.S. savings bonds. Of course, this pro- 
vision would be appropriate and only fair it 
the rest of the bill is passed. However, the 
Government is now paying substantially 
less than 414 percent on its obligations 
owned by its trust funds, and as for sav- 
ings bonds, only 334 percent in interest is 
currently being paid, although up to 4% is 
permissible under existing law. 

If the administration really wants to 
stretch out the Federal debt, it should first 
use its power to sell savings bonds at a 


1. Do you think more federaily administered programs should be 


Un-Amorican Activities Committees 
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ROS, 8 16.7 


higher rate and take other s to ma 
these bonds more attractive 7 — 3 
Why should small family savers perpetually 
be entitled to less for lending money to their 
government than bankers and others re- 
celve? Furthermore, it would be much wiser 
to try to extend the long-term portion of 
the debt via greater sales of savings bonds 
and without scrapping the 4%4-percent in- 
terest ceiling (as proposed in items 1 and 2) 
than to pierce the 414-percent ceiling and 
thus pressure all public and private interest 
rates yet another notch higher, as a conse- 
quence. 

It is the view of the AFL-CIO that the 
so-called committee compromise is actually 
abdication. Because the issue so vitally af- 
fects the welfare of every American, we urge 
8 strenuously oppose enactment of H.R, 

Sincerely yours, 
ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, 
Director, Department of Legislation. 


“Congress Is the True Sampling of Citi- 
zens”—Editorial Appearing in the Los 
Angeles Times, Tuesday, March 22, 
1960, by Holmes Alexander 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent granted me so to 
do, I am pleased to call to your atten- 
tion, and the attention of my distin- 
guished colleagues the very timely edi- 
torial in the Los Angeles Times, March 
22, 1960, by Holmes Alexander: 
CONGRESS Is THE TRUE SAMPLING OP CITIZENS 

At the peak of a tiered platform which is 
climaxed by an impressive throne, Chairman 
Cart Vinson of the House Armed Services 
Committee takes testimony on how to curb 
conflict of interest in the military services. 

Down the hallway, amid similar trappings 
of solemnity and legislative authority, 
Chairman EMANUEL OELLER of the House 
Judiciary Committee takes testimony on 
the same subject but on a broader front, 
It is not a new matter of congressional con- 
cern and inquiry, but it is a pressing one. 
It relates to public immorality that made 
headline stories of Sherman Adams, Charles 
Van Doren, payola, cheating students, bribed 
athletes and much else. 

Possibly we need some new laws, although 
we already have far too many. Where Goy- 
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ernment treats with persons and corpora- 
tions, as in giving out scholarships under 
the guise of national defense, there ought 
to be protections of the public purse, in- 
cluding non-Communist affidavits. 

The Vinson committee is looking over & 
bill, H.R. 9682, by Representative EDWARD 
Héserr. The measure would lay down 
ground rules for retired military officers to 
become representatives of companies which 
sell to the Defense Department. The Celler 
committee is examining the whole spectrum 
of conflict of interest in Government fields, 
The Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York has just produced a mammoth 
study on the matter which is now being 
piped as testimony into congressional 
minds. 

Common to all legislation in this area is 
the use of frankness—such as making public 
the lists of persons who are legitimately try- 
ing to influence the Government. 

The Hébert bill wants the Defense Depart- 
ment to set up an office of enrollment 
where certain officers-turned-salesmen must 
post information about their jobs, The 
Celler committee is receiving proposals for 
the confrontation of rival pitchmen in the 
game of bidding for Federal favors. 

So it goes, and probably it's necessary, but 
you attend these hearings and you sense & 
peril, I found the danger expressed in a 
pretty mauldin letter, published in the 
March issue of Coronet, from novelist John 
Steinbeck to Adlai Stevenson. Steinbeck 
had been reading the papers at the time of 
the TV scandals last year, and news stories 
gave him an impression of “a creeping, all 
pervading nerve-gas of immorality which 
starts in the nursery and does not stop be- 
fore it reaches the highest offices, both cor- 
porate and Government.” 

Well, this is the peril in the probing and 
the reporting, in the overstating and over- 
moralizing which follow these gross out- 
bursts of materialism and cupidity. Stein- 
beck js right—but only partly and, I would 
hope, minimally. 

The trouble is that when moral indigna- 
tion goes berserk, heroic monuments get 
smashed, witches and witchhunters both get 
burned, the braying demagogs and the unc- 
tuous hypocrite get their innings in the 
seats of the mighty. 

are bad, heaven knows, and we 
have not lived up to the opportunities of our 
freedom and wealth. We do have dishonest 
cops, rotten standards of family life, corrupt 
officials and power-grasping leaders in every 
phase of public life. But, however bad the 
record Is, there is a redemption at hand. If 
you spend a decade or more in Washington, 
you come to conclude this—that the ruling 
trait in Americanism is not avarice but as- 
piration. 

It has been said that the big success of 
Allen Drury’s novel, Advice and Consent,” 
lies in its appeal to American idealism. The 
same thing happened two decades ago when 
“Gone With the Wind“ galloped straight 
past the objections of highbrow critics and 
became an American classic. 

The American people have a way of recog- 
nizing and affirming true estimates of their 
character, Both these books say that, al- 
though inhabited by fallible persons and 
cluttered with cumbersome but often mag- 
nificent institutions, our American civiliza- 
tion is still groping for the stars. Often, at 
a distance, It may seem that congressional 
committees are muckraking and debunking. 
After all, probes into conflicts of interest are 
going to turn up conflicts, and searches for 
un-American activities are going to find 
these too. 

But Congress is a true sampling of the 
Over the years pons 
an 


heart. 
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Goal of Kremlin Is World Communism 
Despite Talk of Disarmament and 
Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, we have 
just recently had a visit from Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer of the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany which has focused atten- 
tion on the important problem of that 
country’s reunification, and there are 
proposals and counterproposals for uni- 
versal disarmament. These are serious 
problems which affect the complete 
future of the free world and the de- 
sire of most of the people on this 
earth for world peace. These problems 
are fraught with many pitfalls, and we 
must understand the constant threat of 
the rulers in the Kremlin who, while 
talking disarmament and peace, never 
forget their goal of world communism. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the translation of an article 
from Bulletin No. 1, dated January 5, 
1960, of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Bonn. This article was written 
by the Honorable Franz-Josef Strauss, 
Federal Minister of Defense, and I com- 
mend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

BuLLETIN No. 1 
(By Franz-Josef Straub, German Federal 
Minister of Defense) 

One must realize that world communism 
and its represontative powers, the Soviet 
Union and China, have so far not abandoned 
their alms to spread a world revolution and 
to extend the power of communism to all 
parts of the earth. This year, Mr. Khru- 
shchev quite frankly expressed his opinion 
when he said “Sooner or later, communism 
will rule the world. We are living in the 
heroic days of the revolution.” He was 
merely corroborating what he already af- 
firmed in 1955, when countless people 
prompted by false optimism, thought they 
could exploit the spirit of Geneva as the 
starting point for peaceful and happy times. 
Khrushchev, incidentally, at that time also 
said: “Certain people misinterpret the spirit 
of Geneva. They should once and for all 
bear in mind that we are not abandoning 
nor shall ever abandon our plans and our 
fight for the victory of communism.” Khru- 
shehev announced this year in Stettin that 
he was interested not so much in the Oder- 
Neisse frontier for Poland, but, rather, in 
the sacred western frontier of communism 
on the Elbe and the Werra, and he boast- 
fully assured his audience at the Leipzig 
Workers“ Conference that this frontier 
would continue to exist until the whole of 
Germany was part of the Communist realm. 

We must not venture to hope that 
heading for peaceful and untroubisd aaa: 
The Federal Government does not intend 
to conceal the truth from the German peo- 
ple and make them believe that they are 
being led toward glorious times. We real- 
ize the full significance of the fact that 
Khrushchev on his return from America said 
that the coexistence policy was in no way a 
renunciation of the Communist claim to 
world domination, and that official Soviet 
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sources described the discussion of the Hun- 
garian tragedy in the United Nations as 8 
blow against the spirit of Camp David, or 
decried the assurances given during Eisen- 
hower's visit to Italy the strength- 
ening of the NATO, as a violation of the at- 
tempt to ease international tension, So far. 
the Soviets have not given up regarding the 
liquidation of the cold war, in the first 
place, as the liquidation of the resistance 
against communism. 

But there is one thing that we can take 
for granted in the case of the Soviets, which 
they have in common with us, though for 
a different reason. They do not want to 
risk a third world war and thus involve 
themselves in certain suicide. They, too. 
have a very concrete interest, though it may 
not be a moral one, in seeing to it that the 
Soviet Union does not become the victim 
of an all-destructive war. And for this rea- 
son they are prepared to discuss disarma- 
ment. In the interests of humanity We 
must take them at their word and must 
discuss serious disarmament proposals, in- 
cluding disarmament measures and effeo- 
tive control, with them. In view of the 
modern science of armament, disarmament 
and control measures are only likely to prove 
effective if they are extended to cover the 
whole world, even though their execution 
may be carried out in stages. But we do not 
intend to harbor any doubts about the f 
that it is not simply rearmament that has 
caused the tension and unrest in the world. 
For Western rearmament, the rearmament 
of the German Federal Republic and the 
setting up of the defense organization 
the NATO have not come into existence of 
their own accord or as the result of anz 
rash decision, They are the result of the 
policy pursued by the Soviets in Europe 
and Asia, 

Hence, true peace and order and a genuine 
easing of international tension will only 
prevail in this world again when all individ- 
uals and all peoples are conceded the rights 
which, according to the will of the Divine 
Creator, are inalienable and natural; namely 
human dignity and freedom of the indi 
ual and the right of self-determination for 
peoples. Neither the Berlin question, P 
the German question as a whole, which 
connected with the former, can be solved 
by an artificial and compulsory struc 
or, according to the Soviet proposal, by 
setting up of a free city for half of Berlin. 
but solely by recognition of the right of selfe 
determination for the entire German people, 
Unrest and fear, insecurity and tension 
only disappear when the dreadful Iron 5 
tain, which separates people from one an 
other against their will, is removed again 
those who have arbitrarily set it up. viet 

It is therefore imperative that the 80 
rulers should be made to realize and belles? 
that we want a genuine peace, that we ng 
prepared to support and carry out all 8 
necessary measures to cut down armamen 
gradually and under control, but that 
intend to retain the means of our self-d& 
fense as long as we are obliged to protect 
ourselves against the global claims to po ust 
of a despotic system. The Soviet rulers ™ å 
likewise be made to realize that we in iè 
to oppose all further expansion of e m 
nism determinedly. We must show ee 
that we refuse to allow ourselves to be aa 
led and lulled in our vigilance, and 
must be made to realize by words and acest 
that only the renunciation on the part 
every system, including the Communist syy 
tem, too, of world revolution, world conquest” 
and world domination plans will bring er“ 
uine peace and a permanent easing of int 
national tension. They must, above all, w 
made to realize that the way to n comple g 
disarmament leads via a change in gerd 
and that this change in policy is in the nis 
terests of all peoples, thelr survival in t 
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age of nuclear weapons, their economic and 
cultural aims and their further development. 
And it is precisely for this reason that we 
kran realize that we have a price to pay for 
eater and security. We must do our 
‘are of the tasks justly allotted to us, in 
Order to establish and preserve the unity, 
i Aurtt . and strength of the Atlantic pact. 
muss’ the next to be snatched by the Com- 
1 Unist claim to power; we are the next to 
Cot the bill if the noble ideal of a European 
pulon and of Atlantic solidarity should go 
ai pieces; we are the last who, on the thresh- 
in Of the year 1960, can afford to cherish 
Usions and confuse wishes with reality. 
one if we recall how we worked our way 
— 5 again out of the abyss of the catastrophe 
bot 1945 and the hopelessness and despair of 
© years that followed, and if we look 
around today and see how trade and life are 
ha: and how new and modern towns 
Ne grown up on the ruins of the old ones, 
whic We venture to hope that this policy, 
pe h is based on moral principles and on 
wine of responsibility to God and man, 
With gone to help us to cope successfully 
Ms the 2 tasks which confront us. And 
e prospect of a new era, we un- 
Gerstand the profound meaning of the words 
en Christmas message, with its comfort 
Its obligation—"Be ye not afraid.” 


Political Hypocrisy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1960 


Mr, ALGER. Mr. S 
. . Speaker, the terms 
Nabel cd and “conservatives” today 
the Opposing philosophies concerning 
Tenn of Federal Government in our 
. — Out of the clash of these opposing 
in Pi cad uve the legislation we pass 
Nothing has been more controversial 
than Civil rights and nothing, some 
8 S think, has been a phonier is- 
c 
of 


True, political expediency in any 
b horersia] issue muddies the water 
could €st difference of opinion, and 
there be termed phony. Equally true, 
strong are sincere dedicated men of 
civi conviction on either side of the 
Matter ts controversy and for that 
Yet of On other controversial issues. 
vil ong the controversial issues today, 
ders ents in my mind is the least un- 
tional by either side because of emo- 
ency. Prejudice and political expedi- 
"Padt Was that I found the editorial 
mes of fl, Hypocrisy,” by Balfour Jay- 
5 oe Shreveport Journal of Feb- 
tried oe 1960, most interesting. I have 
View do understand the liberals point of 
but ,Pethaps not as much as I should, 
and yacttheless have made the effort 
the ¢ continue to do so. Others on 
the Tvative side, I know, have done 
kundarme. This editorial highlights a 
libera) ental contradiction within the 
Submit ranks, it seems to me, and I 
tion of it for the Recorp for the atten- 
all who are also interested: 
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From the ete Journal, Feb. 
Two Kinds or RicuTs—Potrrica, HYPOCRISY 
(By Balfour Jaymes) 

Strange, indeed, are the ways of politi- 
clans, ly the liberal variety. 

With these politicians, truth is something 
to be stretched, distorted or completely ig- 
nored, depending upon the purpose to be 
served. 

This sort of hypocrisy now is rolling in 
high gear in the Halls of Congress. 

The liberal Members of Congress are kick- 
ing up a noisy and hypocritical fuss about 
the civil rights voting bill. They loudly 
contend that certain minority groups are 
being denied the right to vote and this In- 
Justice must be remedied at once. 

Obviously, this is a political device calcu- 
lated to win votes. 

If the liberals were really interested in 
the protection of human rights and personal 
liberties, they would raise their voices in 
favor of the right of a person to work when- 
ever and for whomever he chooses. 

But the liberal is painfully silent on this 
issue. In fact, most of them openly oppose 
any law guaranteeing the right of a person 
to work. This right, they brazenly contend, 
is a union-granted right. 

This is hypocrisy at ite worst; for a basic 
human right is at stake. 

As the liberal politican sees it, a person 
should not be denied the right to vote, but 
he sees absolutely nothing wrong in denying 
the same person the right to work. 

What can be more important to a person 
than the right to work when and where he 
finds satisfactory employment? 

Does not the Constitution guarantee that 
right? 

Of course, it does. 

How does it happen, then, that a person is 
denied his constitutional right to work? 

In recent years, the law of the union has 
supplanted this constitutional right. No 
longer can a person work whenever and 
wherever he chooses if his employment con- 
flicts with the employment of a union 
worker, 

Does this violation of personal rights dis- 
turb the liberal lawmaker? 

Not at all. 

The law of the union provides: 

“You can work if you join the union, pay 
your dues and assessments and submit to 
the rules, regulations and orders of the 
union.” 

The union member realizes that the law 
of the union is supreme and that he must 
submit to it, or else he doesn't work. And 
what's more, that he may get kicked and 
beaten besides. 

The law of the union, as interpreted by its 
leaders and some of its members, provides 
drastic and cruel methods of punishment 
for nonunion and union workers alike, who 
defy its rules, regulations and policies, 

These methods consist of harassment, co- 
ercion, intimidation, crime and violence. 
Thousands of law-abiding Americans, both 
in and out of unions, know what it means 
to defy the law of the union. They and 
their families are hounded day and night, 
their automobiles damaged or destroyed, 
their homes shot up and bombed. 

Does this violation of personal rights dis- 
turb the political liberal? 


Not at all. 
The law of the union calls for terror tac- 


tics whenever there is any troublesome con- 
flict between union and nonunion workers 
or whenever there is resistance to the de- 
mands of the union. 

Of course, the union bosses deny this. 
But the evidence is clear and convincing. 
Recent and current strike violence at Albert 
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What have the liberal Members of Con- 
gress, who are kicking up such a wordly 
storm over the right to vote, done about the 
right to work of these law-abiding Amer- 
icans? 

You guessed it. Absolutely nothing. 

And obviously they have no intention of 
doing anything about it until such times as 
the 50-million nonunion workers make it 
clear that they will no longer tolerate this 
rank injustice. There's one thing that the 
liberal politician heeds quickly—it’s votes, 
for he is primarily motivated by the basic 
urge of perpetuating himself in office. 

He curries the favor of tabor because the 
labor bosses, who are militant and ruthless, 
Geliver the vote so long as the political lib- 
eral submits wholly and completely to their 
demands. 

The law of the union provides for mass 
picketing, which is another term for mob 
violence. 

The liberal politicians are angered and 
horrified whenever there is any mob vio- 
lence, especially if it occurs in the South, 
That is, unless it is labor mob violence, 
which they apparently regard as a right of 
the union, since the law of the union is 
above the law of the land. 

As the liberal politician sees it, there's 
nothing wrong with labor mob violence, 

„ shooting and bombing. But it’s a 
vicious brutal crime if any other group of 
people resort to mob violence. 

This is cheap, shameful hypocrisy. 

Labor dictatorships, like all dictatorships, 
are ruthless and monopolistic. They toler- 
ate no dissent. Their policies are not to be 
questioned or disobeyed. 

Any union member, or any politician, who 
deviates from the demands of the labor 
bosses is condemned as an enemy of labor. 
There must be complete submission; total 
subserviency. 

The liberal politiclans know all of these 
thin, much more—about the ruthless 
tactics of the law of the union which de- 
prive law-abiding Americans from work 
when and where they choose. 

They know that mob violence by unions 
is anarchy. 

They know that labor dictatorship re- 
gards itself as above the law of the land. 

They know that the right to work is just 
as important as the right to vote and that 
it is a constitutional right. 

Since the liberal politician is aware of 
these things, it is rank and shameful 
hypocrisy for him to profess an interest in 
the preservation of human rights and per- 
sonal liberties, 

To sacrifice principle upon the altar of 
political expediency is a tragic price to pay 
for votes. 

It's hypocrisy at its very worst. 


Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1960 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the records 
will show that during the past 2 wecks of 
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debate on the issue of civil rights, I have 
refrained from participating in any of 
the arguments and discussions. 

There was a good reason for this. The 
entire debate centered around the vari- 
ous conceptions and interpretations of 
applicable law and the constitutionality 
of the various titles. 

I left this burden to be carried by those 
amongst us who are practicing attorneys. 

However, now that the legalistic smoke 
has cleared away, and in the calmness 
of the tranquil waters of pure logic, I 
want to add a few thoughts to the many 
already expressed. 

The need to clear away the roadblocks 
that have prevented, in many cases, the 
Negroes’ right to vote is of course para- 
mount if we are to finally make our col- 
ored citizens, citizens in fact as well as 
in name. j 

The economic status of the Negro in 
all sections of the country leaves a lot 
to be desired. 

If this Nation is to measure up to its 
worldwide billing as the “greatest place 
on earth, in which to live, to work, and 
to prosper,” then it behooves all of us 
to look into some phases of the economics 
of the labor conditions insofar as the 
American Negro is concerned. 

In most instances, they are relegated 
to the most menial tasks with the lowest 
possible wages. 

In many cases, both north and south 
of the Mason-Dixon line, they are hud- 
ded into modern ghettoes. Few can 
really move into the more desirable resi- 
dential areas regardless of their eco- 
nomic standing. 

It is my sincere conviction that the 
only answer is one that must come from 
equalization, equalization of opportuni- 
ties. This will lead not to the mixture 
of the races but, in reality, will let each 
racial group find and raise its own stand- 
ards and levels of living socially, eco- 
nomically, and in their conditions of 
labor. 

There are always barriers in the social 
calendar, and nothing ever done by Con- 
gress will change this. 

So long as human beings remain hu- 
man, each will seek his or her own com- 
pany. 

No better example of complete un- 
derstanding and freedom of action, re- 
gardless of race, color, or creed, can be 
found than in our newest State, the 50th, 
the State of Hawaii. 

The day will come when the Negro 
has found his place politically by the 
intelligent and free use of his voting 
franchise. This will be followed in an 
orderly fashion by the complete integra- 
tion of the Negro into our American 
economy, 

To show how bad conditions can get 
when the economic level of the wage 
earner reaches a rate below subsistence 
grades, one need only look at the records 
Submitted to our subcommittee on 
minimum wage laws. 

These testimonials show just about 
how the Negro fares in the field of eco- 
nomic competition. 

The answer and solution to the prob- 
lem lies in the hearts of men and, in my 
opinion, the best road to success is 
through our Christian doctrines and 
religious revivals. 
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Hearing Scheduled on H.R. 8146, Affect- 
ing Panama Canal Construction Work- 
ers With Less Than 3 Years’ Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, a 
number of Members of the House have 
spoken to me or have written to me 
in recent days to inquire about the status 
of H.R. 8146 now pending before the 
Subcommittee on the Panama Canal of 
the House Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. I am placing this 
statement in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for the information of other Members 
who might also be interested in this mat- 
ter. Hearings on this bill are scheduled 
to commence Tuesday, April 12. 

A word of explanation might be in 
order, and as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on the Panama Canal I am happy 
to explain the background of this mat- 
ter. 

Over a period of many years, Con- 
gress received requests from construction 
workers who helped build the canal a half 
century ago to provide some sort of an- 
nuity in recognition of this service. In 
1944 Congress enacted a law extending 
annuities to all Roosevelt medalholders 
who had served at least 3 years on the 
isthmus during the construction of the 
canal. Ever since, the Congress has re- 
ceived requests from other Roosevelt 
medalholders with more than 2 but less 
than 3 years of service to have the act 
amended to include them, too. 

This proposal was considered last 
June 2 and turned down, on the grounds 
that if the minimum period of service for 
these noncontributory annuities is re- 
duced to 2 years, it will still cause arbi- 
trary hardship to those with almost but 
not quite 2 years of service, and even- 
tually, it would have to be extended in 
all fairness to everyone who spent any 
time at all on the construction job. I 
am merely citing the arguments used 
against the proposal, not prejudging the 
issue. 

Last year when I set up a hearing on 
this issue, time was provided to all who 
wished to be heard. All phases of the 
controversy were covered in detail. A 
spokesman for the group which seeks to 
be included testified for almost the en- 
tire morning, covering every conceivable 
argument in favor of the change. Im- 
mediately thereafter, the subcommittee 
voted unanimously to table all bills be- 
fore us on this subject for the remainder 
of this Congress. Later in that session, 
HR. 8146 was introduced. It is similar 
to the bills we tabled. 

This year a new drive was under- 
taken by the persons who would be re- 
cipients of annuities under a relaxation 
of the service requirements, and Mem- 
bers of Congress were in receipt of many 
letters complaining that I, as chairman 
of the subcommittee, was preventing 
H.R. 8146 from being considered. I 
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would never want to be pictured in that 
light. I have tried to make clear to 
the people involved that the entire sub- 
committee felt the issue had been thor- 
oughly explored and that there was 
therefore no chance of any legislation 
being enacted on this matter in this 
Congress. However, I said if the sub- 
committee wanted to reopen hearings, I 
would certainly schedule them. 

As a result of the letters received by 
many Members of Congress urging ac- 
tion on this legislation, our subcommit- 
tee has decided to schedule new hear- 
ings, if only to assure all concerned that 
we never have a closed mind on any 
subject. However, unless new facts are 
presented above and beyond the infor- 
mation we have received in previous 
hearings, I doubt very seriously that the 
results will be any different. 

If any Members wish to testify or sub- 
mit statements for the record, we will 
be glad to receive their testimony. Fur- 
thermore, we have issued an open invi- 
tation to the former Panama Canal con- 
struction workers to submit any addi- 
tional facts they may have on the merits 
of their case. 


Birthday of Hans Christian 
Andersen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31,1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, April 2 
marks the 155th anniversary of the birth 
of Hans Christian Andersen, Denmark's 
most famous author. As we pause to 
celebrate this day we feel particularly 
close to our good friends and allies, the 
Danish people. Indeed our toast to 
Hans Christian Andersen is also a toast 
to Denmark and to the Danish people 
because this great author and his coun- 
try are so closely tied together in the 
minds of most Americans. 

Hans Christian Andersen is so beloved 
by Americans because generations of our 
people haye grown up knowing the joy 
and adventure that are found in Ander- 
sen's fairy tales. Who among us as chil- 
dren has not laughed when he read the 
story of the emperor's invisible new 
clothes and later in life reflected upon 
the insight into human behavior shown 
in some of these simple tales. The Snow 
Queen,” “The Red Shoes,” “Great Claus 
and Little Claus,” and “The Ugly Duck- 
ling” are all familiar to American read- 
ers as they are to children in many other 
lands. 

Hans Christian Andersen wrote much 
that was fine besides his fairy tales. But 
these have become so famous that it 
seems fair to say that they are common 
to the experience of growing up any- 
where in the Western World, The fairy 
tales by Hans Christian Andersen haye 
thus become woven into the cultural 
heritage that is the common memory of 
Western civilization, 


_ 
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It is well that we take a moment on 
the birthday of this great man to ex- 
Press this slight tribute. 


Postal Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31,1960 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Recor an editorial which 
appeared in the Milwaukee Sentinel of 
March 28, 1960, entitled "Postal Facts.” 

I believe that this editorial summa- 

the salient facts regarding postal 
Service and postal rates. I commend it 
to the attention of the membership of 
his body: 


POSTAL Facts 
President Eisenhower's special message to 
urging another postal rate increase 
Presents one of those seemingly plausible 
iasuments which is easily demolished by 
Acts. Let's consider the facts. 

In essence the President says the Post 
Office is losing a lot of money. Therefore 
mall rates should be raised to wipe out the 
loss, or at least come close. 

Position, which apparently came to 
the President special delivery from Post- 
i General Summerfield, is based on a 
allacy, 


wY 1s the error of assuming the Post Office 
ace business. In reality, in historical prece- 

ent. and in every day fact, it is a public 
N ioe. It cannot possibly be conducted as 


It is true it costs taxpayers money to run 
oe Post Office Department. It also costs 
th Payers money to run the White House, 
Pia erce Department, the Federal judi- 

tystem, the FBI—almost every Federal 
Activity. 

t The costs of such public services are taken 
or granted. But the costs of the postal 
Service are labeled “deficit” and become issue. 
tawny? The answer is that the Post Office 
ball in a great deal of money, about $214 
on a year. No other Government de- 
rey ent produces anywhere near as much 
hat ee But because the postal establish- 
— t costs more to operate than it takes 
and because a law requires annual re- 
Omice Comparing receipts with costs, the Post 
is singled out and charged with operat- 

ing at a deficit. 
Te cal rates actually are a form of taxes. 
— Post Office does not keep the money it 
Tor selling stamps, but turns it into the 
Ssury. Thus, in urging a postal rate in- 
dnt: the administration is seeking an in- 

eg tax increase. 
ls „ally, the theory that the Post Office 
a busse doesnt make sense. Would 
Pt mess charge the same fee to deliver 
handig Se acroas the stroet as it does to 
Woul e a letter from Florida to Alaska? 
eved a business operate a branch office in 
losin, Hamlet in the Nation, most of them 
Woar money because of slight patronage? 
out d a business take on sideline jobs with- 
OF ren pnuneration, like selling duck stamps 
g aliens? 

Bien Post Office is an essential public serv- 

Woon what it costs to operate. 

Proc Suggest Summerfield ought to stop 
his (and complaining) how much 
Department has lost and concentrate on 
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getting the mails delivered as speedily and 


economically as possible. 


And Congress ought to ignore the request 
for another boost in rates. 


Small Business Investment Act 
Amendments, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31,1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on March 
9, 1960, it was my privilege to appear 
before Subcommittee No. 3 of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee in 
connection with the Small Business In- 
vestment Act Amendments, 1959. My 
statement was as follows: 


STATEMENT OF Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
13TH DISTRICT oF THE STATE or NEW YORK 


Mr, Mouutrr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, it 
is always a pleasure to appear before my own 
committee or a subcommittee thereof as a 
witness and to give my colleagues a chance 
to go after me as I go after some of the wit- 
nesses who appear before us. 

May I first, Mr, Chairman, apologize for 
not having a prepared statement. I just 
haven't had the time to get it up and I will 
try to be very brief, 

I think I should direct the attention of 
the committee to the fact that while the 
Small Business Committee of the House, un- 
der the distinguished chalrmanship of the 
chairman of this subcommittee, the gentle- 
man from Texas Mr. Patman], did submit a 
report which was unanimously adopted by 
the Evins subcommittee, and the full com- 
mittee did adopt the report unanimously, 
that unanimous adoption of the report was 
the action of those who attended the 
meeting. 

Unfortunately I was unable to attend the 
meeting and although I did put in writing 
to the chairman of the subcommittee some 
of my objections to the report, the report 
was adopted that way by the committee, and 
that Is one reason why I wanted to be heard 
here. ~ 

In that report, which incidentally was 
rather a well prepared report and the result 
of much hard work and intelligent effort, 
there nevertheless are some things recom- 
mended that I disagree with, and I want to 
briefly refer to those matters here. 

First, there is a recommendation that loans 
be made to unincorporated small businesses. 
I think that is a very unwise recommenda- 
tion. It is no problem and it's a matter of 
small inconvenience and expense to any small 
businessman or any small firm, to incorpo- 
rate today, 

Now, 8 be that the tax law should be 
amended so as to give to the small business - 
man who is incorporated the same tax privi- 
leges of reporting as an individual or as a 
partnership, instead of as a corporation, if 
part of his stock is owned by a small busi- 
ness investment company. It has been 
pointed out that the exemption permitting 
a small business corporation to file a return 
and pay the taxes as though it were a part- 
nership, does not apply in the event some 
ot the stock is owned by a small business in- 

estment company. 
i If that is the only objection to making 
loans to corporations rather than individ- 
uals, I think the remedy should be by chang- 
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ing. the tax law, and not by permitting loans 
to be made to unincorporated businesses. As 
you know, whether it is a partnership or an 
individual proprietorship, upon death the 
business must be liquidated and, where you 
are making long-term loans, that is an ex- 
treme disadvantage. I doubt whether any 
intelligent lending officer will make a long- 
term loan to a partnership or individual, 
having in mind that in the event of the acci- 
dent of death he can't continue the business 
to pay off his loan, nor is there any succes- 
sive management that can come in. 

The business must either be liquidated or 
sold to new owners, whereas in making the 
loan in the first instance he has taken into 
account the competency of management, and 
he might not be willing to make the same 
loan to other management. 

Your hands are tied if you are lending the 
money to an unincorporated business in the 
event of, as I say, the accident of death. 
There is nothing to do except liquidate the 
business and do the best you can to get your 
money back unless you want to let other 
management come in that you might not 
approve of. 

So I say the provision in the regulation is 
a wise one, that these loans and these invest. 
ments be made only to, and in, corporation, 

Now, I hope the committee will have in 
mind that the purpose of this bill, the Small 
Business Investment Company Act, was to 
attract long-term loans which would be in 
the nature of equity capital and which 
would not be actually loans, but investments. 
You should not broaden this statute now so 
as to make this a general lending agency. 

I think we bad in mind when we enacted 
the bill that we didn't want to set up any 
new banks or any new private lending agen- 
cies as such. We didn't want these new 
small business investment companies to go 
into general competition with the banks and 
other financial institutions that are already 
operating, 

We had in mind that the banks and other 
lending institutions were not making money 
available for long-term loans and equity cap- 
ital, and we set this institution up to make 
that money available. We ought to keep that 
in mind as to any amendments we are going 
to offer to this law. That brings to mind the 
suggestion that we strike out of the act the 
word “primary” when referring to equity 
capital. 

I think the statute now provides that the 
primary purpose of the law is to make equity 
and long-term loans and the suggestion: has 
been made that we strike out “primary.” 

If you do that, you are just going to con- 
vert this into a general lending agency; and 
that is not, I am sure, the present con- 
gressional intent. 

It would also open the door to the banks 
invading this field through the back door. 
You have already heard that there are some 
29 banks which now control these small 
business investment companies, and if you 
are going to give them the opportunity to 
say to a customer coming in for a loan, 
“You go next door to the small business in- 
vestment company that we control and make 
your arrangements there, and then come in 
here and we will give you subsidiary financ- 
ing,” they are going to evade the intent of 
this act. 

Mr. Patan. Isn't there any encourage- 
ment in the law for that, Mr. Murer. in 
that a 100-percent tax deduction is allowed 
on losses on convertible debentures pur- 
chased by the bank's subsidiary small busi- 
ness investment company, whereas if the 
transaction was in the form of a loan made 
directly by the bank it would not get the 
benefit of that deduction? 

Mr. Muurer. That is right. 

Mr. Par ax. Therefore, your statement, I 
think, is entirely correct that the induce- 
ment will be to refer loans to the SBIC, 
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Mr. Murer. Tes, and that also brings to 
mind the situation that I think the chair- 
man has indicated he is concerned about, 
and which gives me considerable concern. 
That is the fact that we already have about 
one-third of the small business investment 
companies controlled by banks. 

Now, if we intended that the banks should 
be able to set up these small business in- 
vestment companies, or if the Congress in- 
tends that that be permitted to be done, 
then let's be forthright about it and change 
the statute. 

We said in the first instance that It re- 
quires at least 10 individuals to form a small 
Dusiness investment company. In every one 
of those 29 instances where a bank has 
formed a small business investment com- 
pany, the bank named 10 dummies. and the 
bank controls the corporation, and the bank 
names the directors. 

Now, if that is what we want, let's change 
the law. Let’s not have them do by in- 
direction what they should be permitted to 
do directly. 

On the other hand, if we intended what 
we said, that this requires 10 individuals, 
then let's make sure it is 10 individuals who 
are putting in their own money and who 
are going to elect the directors and run the 
institution. 

Now, maybe the banks can come in and 


companies. If they can make such an argu- 
ment, let's change 
come in through the front door. Don't 
have a law, as we have now, which says that 
there must be 10 individuals, and permit a 
bank to come in through the back door and 
name 10 dummies. 

I don't think we intended that, and 1 don't 
think we should permit it togoon. I think 
we ought to say something in any report 
that may accompany any bill coming out of 
this committee on that point. 

That brings us to the question of whether 
or not additional loans should be made with- 
out the consent of the small business in- 
vestment company. 

If they are going to the small business 
investment company for long-term financ- 
ing, and it is going to be just that—long- 
term financing; not interim financing—and 
on top of that they are going to go to the 
bank which controls the small business in- 
vestment company and get subsidiary fi- 
nancing, you can be sure that somewhere 
along the line we are going to run into 
trouble. If the bank is in a position to do 
this subsidiary financing, it should certainly 
be in a position to do it as primary financing. 

They shouldn't put the small business in- 
vestment company that they control in a 
position of making the primary financing, 
at, as you have heard, up to 15 percent in- 
terest, and they take the secondary financing 
at 5 or 6 percent. 

If that loan is good enough for the bank 
as secondary financing at 5 or 6 percent, 
they ought to make the primary loan at 
5 or 6 percent instead of letting the small 
business company grab off the cream and 
let them hold the subordinate financing. 

There has been a suggestion that the so- 
called cross-stream loan provisions of the 
Bank Holding Company Act of 1956 be 
waived to permit a bank that is a subsidiary 
of a holding company to invest in a small 
business investment company owned by the 
same holding company. 

I think we may have gone too far already 
in permitting bank holding companies to 
establish small business investment com- 
panies. I did not realize the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958 would have that re- 
sult, and I find it a little difficult to follow 
the complicated interpretations of the 1958 
act, the Bank Holding Company Act, and 
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the Revised Statutes which lead to that re- 
sult. This interpretation may be the open- 
ing wedge to destroy the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act's prohibitions against banks en- 

in nonbanking businesses. We may 
be going right back to the days when all the 
trouble in the banking fleld was caused by 
allowing investment bankers to own and 
control commercial banks. This must not 
be permitted to spread, 

Mr. Parman. Is this the only exception you 
know of, Mr. Mutter? Is this the only in- 
stance in which a bank holding company 
is permitted to own a nonbanking business? 

Mr. MULTER. There are, of course, limited 
exceptions under section 4(c) of the Bank 
Holding Company Act, but none which 
violate the basic principles of the act as I 
think this does. 

But there is another basic principle of the 
Bank Holding Company Act which so far 
has not been violated, and it is embodied 
in section 6 of the act. Section 6 prevents 
a holding company from forcing one of its 
subsidiary banks to make loans to another 
of its subsidiaries, or to invest in any other 
fashion in another subsidiary. When we 
enacted that prohibition, we had before us 
at least one concrete example of the abuses 
which can result from self-dealing between 
two subsidiaries of the same holding com- 
pany. The best way to protect a subsidiary 
bank from being forced into making a bad 
investment in another subsidiary is to pre- 
vent such dealing altogether. 

So I cannot go along with the argument 
that the proposed amendment would simply 
treat holding company subsidiary banks the 
same ss other banks. This self-dealing sit- 
uation does not arise for other banks. If 
they invest in a small business investment 
company, they do so at arm's length. But 
the subsidiary bank is not dealing at arm's 
length with the small business investment 
company when they are both under the 
common control of a holding company. I 
think perhaps we have already gone too 
far in breaking down the sound restrictions 
of the Bank Holding Company Act when we 
permitted bank holding companies to form 
small business investment companies. Let's 
not go any further with it; let’s not take 
this proposed next step of creating a situa- 
tion where their subsidiary banks can be 
forced to invest in their subsidiary invest- 
ment companies. 

Now, there is one other suggestion that 
has been made, and that is that we grant 
the small business investment company an 
ee from the Investment Company 

ct. 

Now, the only reason to do that is to 
permit the small business investment com- 
pany to issue stock options. I think there 
is nothing worse in the fleld of corporate 
law—and that includes banks and insurance 
companies—than this granting of stock op- 
tions, usually done by the directors for the 
benefit of the officers, who are in control of 
the situation, most of the time without 
notice to the stockholders. 

It is an unfair way of diluting the cap- 
ital, or diverting capital of a company to 
those who control it. If they are under the 
Investment Company Act, they would at 
least have to make the disclosures required 
by the Investment Company Act. I 
you not to amend this Small Business In- 
vestment Company Act so as to grant that 
exemption. 

That, in the main, is my statement, Mr, 
Chairman and gentlemen. 

Mr. ParMAN. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Mutter. We value your judgment on these 
matters, and what you have said wil! receive 
very careful consideration by the members 
of this subcommittee. 

Are there any questions, gentlemen? 

If not, thank you very kindly, Mr. MUL- 
TER. 
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If you desire to supplement your remarks 
and extend them to include anything ger- 
mane, you may do so. 

Mr, Murter. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Chairman. You are always very kind. 


Save Our River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1960 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to call attention to an editorial which 
appeared recently in the Evening Star. 
This editorial emphasizes the need for 
accelerated completion of a thorough 
study of the Potomac River, lest the 
present very~serious situation becomes 
a real emergency before corrective ac- 
tion can be carried out. 

The editorial follows: 


{From the Evening Star, Mar. 24, 1960] 
Save Our RIVER 


A slow death for the Potomac River dur - 
ing the next decade or two is foreseen by 
an Army engineer—unless remedial meas- 
ures are taken soon. This is a prospect too 
alarming to permit of further dillydallying 
by Congress on appropriations to avert such 
a disaster. Yet Congress in recent years has 
seriously hampered the engineers’ survey of 
the river—a necessary preliminary step to- 
ward planning and building water-famine 
safeguards for the Washington area. 

The outlook for a dried-up Potomac at 
Chain Bridge and a stagnant salt-water 
marsh in the tidal section along the city’s 
waterfront was described to the Potomac 
River Development Association by an out- 
standing authority, Brig. Gen. Thomas 
Lipscomb, chief of the Army Engin 
North Atlantic Division. It could happen 
by 1975, General Lipscomb declared, unless. 
in the meantime, adequate water-storage 18- 
cilities are built above Washington's water 
intake. 

This is the strongest warning on the plight 
of our ailing river yet to come from the 
Army, which has responsibility for insuring 
the Nation’s Capital of an ample supply 
water, even in times of drought. Gener 
Lipscomb explained that the situation is be- 
coming criitcal becaus of the phenomenal 
expansion of population in the Wi 
metropolitan area. He estimated that the 
“metro” population will rise from today’s 2 
million to 3 mililon during the next 15 years. 
Then the city and suburbs wil be using 
water as fast as it Is collected by the present 
water-supply dams at Little Falls and Great 
Falls. There will be nothing but a dry 
between the Little Falls dam and tidewater 
according to the Army water expert. And 
the stagnation of sewage-polluted tidewater 
in Washington’s front yard would be an in“ 
tolerable nulsance and health menace. 

Congress would not want such an emer 
gency to develop any more than an 
else. But the risk of dangerous conditions 
ls increasing as the Army ' survey 
of the basin continues to lag not only for 
want of sufficient funds but because of re. 
strictions placed by Congress on the exten? 
of the engineering study. For example, Con- 
gress last year cut the engineers’ request for 
$500,000 to $392,00 and decreed that none of 
the money could be used in planning dam? 
for flood control. Yet flood control and water 
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Supply are so closely related that joint stor- 
age facilites might serve both needs. 
Congress, in weighing appropriations for 
temubleting the river survey, must pay at- 
Gene to the solemn warning issued by 
4 eral Li b concerning the threatened 
Sterioration of the Potomac. There should 
5 an end to this foolhardy business of 
Pree survey funds and imposing stupid 
Nd illogical restraints on the surveyors. 


The Tragic Death of Attorney Harry 
Meyers of Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21,1960 


woe LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, it was 
tha! 1— 4 by the sages through the ages 


11 who mourn the loss of loved ones, 
the there come the comfort that, though 
hase dan returns to the earth as it was, the 
Sot t returns to God who gave it. Death is 
the end. Our dear loved ones have 
through the gateway of life into the 
Peace of the hereafter that endureth al- 
Wen We know that all of us must tread 
the same path, though we know not when 
the hour may strike. Let us so live that 
ane coming of that hour shall find us un- 
hoe May our deeds do honor to the 
teeny of our beloved whom Thou has 
ken unto Thyself, In unshaken trust in 
p yY wisdom and loving kindness, we give 
raise unto Thy name. 


mead 80 these reflections are so be- 

ting to alleviate the great pain and 

dis befalling the relatives of my 

la ed friend and celebrated 

8 Meyers, who for many 

Chic. Practiced law in the city of 
ago 


a vas bis sad fate to meet death as 
explo of the midair disaster in the 
Plosion of the Northwest airliner tur- 
Prop Electra jetplane near Tell City, 
en zan the Ohio River Valley, while 
trlencute to Miami. He was a bosom 
he of the distinguished jurist, the 
14 — rable John A. Sbarbaro, and had 
jouembanled him on that ill-fated 
urney. 
„ e always traveled together. Their 
da Was mourned by the bench and 
ee Minois. 
depth at a calm, gentle person, whose 
mark of understanding in the law 
was ad him as a leader at the bar. He 
Chosen Cebted as an authority in his 
Wag n fleld—the criminal law. He 
fellow diy to and considerate of his 
that be nan. It was a natural thing 
tr e and Judge Sbarbaro were at- 
of frienashnn® another in a close bond 


aa Completeness of this great tragedy 
mains consumation of the mortal re- 
the zu or all the passengers. —attests to 
uddeness of the disaster. 
duceg -Ugh in this life they were re- 
of anon ety into the fading shadows 
= ther world—a world of everlasting 
here the soul retains the identity 
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of the individual in his corporeal exist- 
ence upon the earth. In the world of 
men we cannot but accept the belief that 
everlasting life is the reward for these 
who have kept the faith. These two 
friends inseparable in life were insepara- 
ble in death—God knows, 

With prayers and sincere condolences 
to the eminent physician Dr. Max 
Meyerovitz, of Chicago, who practiced 
for 50 years near my home at Taylor and 
Racine Avenue, and his good brother Ben. 
May God give them strength in this their 
saddest hour. We, their friends, pray 
with them for his soul—may he rest in 
peace, 


Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31,1960 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, to those 
of you whose constituencies are not 
plagued by pockets of unemployment, I 
ask that you consider the circumstances 
of thousands of your fellow American 
citizens in various areas of the several 
States where there are not enough jobs 
to go around, Many are without proper 
nourishment for themselves and their 
families. Homes are without repair. 
Children are improperly clothed. It is 
a shameful reflection on a Nation which 
boasts of the world’s highest living 


ported. I realize that some of these 
bills have been tampered with in normal 


political 


esent a 
io stimulate business and industrial ac- 


tivity in chronically depressed regions. 

I have time and again pledged to sup- 
port sound legislation of this nature re- 
gardless of authorship. Many excellent 
bills introduced by our friends on the 
Democratic side of the aisle have been 
awaiting action for more than a year. 
I would be happy to vote for passage of 
any one of these particular measures. 
And I firmly believe that there are a 
sufficient number of members of both 
parties, concerned about the prevailing 
pockets of unemployment in Pennsyl- 
vania and elsewhere, to pass a distressed 
area bill without hindering political 
amendments if we are but given a 
chance. 

Mr. Speaker, is it asking too much to 
expect the Rules Committee, which is in 
control of the Democratic side, to bring 
out the distressed area bill now before 


it? 
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The Oregonian Criticizes Summerfield 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the March 26 issue of one of the 
leading newspapers of my State of Ore- 
gon, the Portland Oregonian. This edi- 
torial clearly describes the ridiculous 
situation created by the American peo- 
ple's self-appointed protector. Post- 
master General Summerfield not only 
tries to protect us all from the salacious 
wiles of the pornographers, but he also 
protects us from whatever foreign read- 
ing matter he considers unsuitable for 


Us. 

As the editorial points out, our great 
free press was quite active in report- 
ing Khrushchev’s every word while he 
was visiting our country, but delivery 
of the same words mailed from Russia 
to an individual is held up until the ad- 
dressee is notified and affirms his desire 
to receive the mail. 

This is not only ridiculous and expen- 
sive, but it infringes on our rights as 
American citizens. 

[From the Portland Oregonian, Mar. 26, 
1960] 
Post Orrice CURTAIN 

Although William H. Ehrman did not re- 
ceive delivery on the magazines mailed to 
him from Russia, he has performed a signal 
service for his fellow Portlanders: His ex- 
periment with an exchange of periodicals 
with the Russian people has exposed to 
local readers the ridiculous Federal 
of intercepting whatever postal authorities 
interpret to be political propaganda“ from 
abroad. 5 

Bureaucracy, aiming its shotgun at sub- 
version, has, as is not uncommon, peppered 
holes in the shrinking fabric of American 
personal liberty. 

It is not conceivable that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is conducting its worldwide espio- 
nage system through the pages of a picture 

e. Thus it must be concluded that 
the U.S. law which supports such intercep- 
tions in the mails is designed to protect the 
American addressee from contaminating 
himself and his neighbors by reading the 
Red line. 

How silly. Mr. K. travels through the 
country and his every word of political prop- 
aganda is relayed to readers by a free press. 
The US. Government, itself, has agreed by 
contract with Russia for the distribution 
here of a picture magazine, US.S.R., which 
is full of sweet-coated propaganda. Such 
magazines as Britain's New Statemen and 
Nation are well spiced with political prop- 
aganda“ of a sort. Is any of this seriously 
harmful to the national security? Would it 
endanger the national security to permit 
Mr. Ehrman or any of his neighbors to read 
the magazine Soviet Union? Of course not, 

The shocking thing is that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment has adopted tactics strictly out of 
the Soviet book. A postmaster's intercep- 
tion of a citizen’s mail on such flimsy and 
offensive grounds does more damage to 
American liberty than could possibly ac- 
crue from the widest possible U.S, distribu- 
tion of Soviet literature, 
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Jane Addams 
SPEECH 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1960 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, this 
year marks the centennial of the birth 
of a great and dedicated woman whom 
Chicago claims as its very own—Jane 
Addams of Hull House. 

I am proud to join with my colleagues 
in Congress today in paying tribute to 
this remarkable woman who made such 
a significant contribution in the field of 
social welfare when she pioneered many 
social reforms for the aid and assistance 
of the indigent and the unfortunate. 

Hull House, on the near West Side of 
Chicago, stands today as a memorial to 
this woman’s deep understanding of the 
problems confronting our society. Miss 
Addams had charted a new concept in 
the field of social welfare and has 
brought living meaning to the gallant 
people of her profession who are making 
such a profound contribution, particu- 
larly in the field of human relations. 

Her name has become a symbol of 
social reform throughout the world. 
Her followers are legion and her philoso- 
phy has become an inspiration for this 
growing profession of social workers. 

Jane Addams had the unique faculty 
of analyzing human frailties and she 
possessed the bold determination to do 
something about those frailties. 

Miss Addams confronted our society 
with new concepts of social conscience 
at a time when too many people had 
looked upon social workers as strange 
phenomena that should be judged with 
extreme care and caution. She made 
her mark at a time in our history when 
a large segment of our society insisted 
upon viewing the problems of the indi- 
gent as a natural order of things. It was 
through her stubborn insistence that 
organized society finally began to recog- 
nize the needs of its less fortunate neigh- 
bors and developed concepts reflecting a 
social conscience and moral awakening 
in America. 

Miss Addams was born in Cedarville, 
IIl., on September 6, 1860. Since Con- 
gress will not be in session on the actual 
date marking her birth, I think it is fit- 
ting that we pay tribute to her great 
contribution at this time. 

Early in life, Miss Addams was ex- 
posed to the social injustice of slavery 
through her father's active participation 
in the abolitionist movement. 

It was this personal contact with one 
of the most inhuman practices of our 
history that inspired Miss Addams to 
heights of social reform equalled only 
infrequently by her contemporaries. 

Her many years of dedicated work in 
Chicago in developing programs to deal 
with juvenile delinquency; programs de- 
signed to help immigrants understand 
the concepts of democracy; projects 
which to this day are helping those from 
broken homes, and many other en- 
deavors, have won her the eternal grati- 
tude of the people of Chicago. 
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When Hull House opened in 1889, at 
the corner of Polk and Halstead Streets, 
it was Jane Addams who provided the 
inspiration and guidance to bring to- 
gether the polyglot community of immi- 
grants into a unified area of Americans. 
She knew well the problems that these 
immigrants encountered in trying to ad- 
just themselves to their new way of life. 
Moreover, she knew the great difficulties 
that had to be overcome because of lan- 
guage barriers. Through prodigious pa- 
tience, Jane Addams welded all of these 
people into an inspiring community of 
Americans determined to make their 
own children produce a worthwhile con- 
tribution to this Nation. 

It is fitting that we should pay tribute 
to Miss Addams today when the White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth is being held in the Nation's 
Capital. 

The fact that more than 7,000 social 
workers and others dedicated to the 
field of social welfare are meeting here 
in Washington this week, the largest 
number ever to attend such a confer- 
ence on youth, serves to reflect on the 
impressive contributions which Miss 
Addams herself brought to the social 
workers’ profession. 

Thousands of Americans are today 
proudly carrying the banner as social 
workers because of the high esteem that 
Miss Addams has won for their pro- 
fession. 

The social worker of the past, fre- 
quently insecure and unjustly misunder- 
stood, today can take pride in his pro- 
fession because of people like Jane 
Addams who had elevated this profes- 
sion to a new standard of respect for all 
America. 

We in Chicago are proud to be able to 
claim Miss Addams for our very own. 
May the principles and dedication which 
she made so thoroughly a part of her 
life, long serve as a symbol of inspira- 
tion to those who are carrying on her 
magnificent ideals today. 


The Late Russell V. Mack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, it was 
necessary for me to be in my congres- 
sional district on official business last 
Monday. ‘Therefore, I was spared the 
personal shock of witnessing, as so many 
of my colleagues did, the sudden and 
tragic death of my friend and colleague 
on the Committee on Public Works, Rus- 
SELL V. Mack. But the shock I experi- 
enced on hearing this sad news on Tues- 
day morning was nonetheless real. 

I think this was because Russ Mack 
was such a vibrant person, full of the 
joys of living, drawing strength and vi- 
tality from the challenge of the respon- 
sibilities he shouldered so well. He was 
a champion of and a stubborn and dedi- 
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cated fighter for the things in which he 
believed. He fought with equal determi- 
nation and skill against those other 
things which he believed to be wrong. 
There were times, during our committee 
work together, when we disagreed, once 
rather sharply, but all of us who have 
ever found him on the other side of our 
own position, whatever it might be, have 
respected his boundless integrity, his 
candor and honesty, and, most of all, the 
friendly arm he put upon our shoulders 
after the battle was over. 

John Donne wrote, years and years 
ago— 

Every man is a piece of the continent, 4 
part of the main; if a clod be washed away 
by the sea, Europe is the less as well as if 
a promontory were, as well as if a manor of 
thy friends or if thine own were; any man’s 
death diminishes me, 


It is quite true that the work of our 
committee and of this Congress will 8° 
on, as we close ranks together, almost 
as if nothing had happened. And yet 
the strength of our Committee on Public 
Works of this Congress and of this Na- 
tion have been “diminished” by the loss 
of a man of the stature of Russ Mack. 
He will be sorely missed. 

Mr. Speaker, my heartfelt sympathy 
is extended to Mrs, Mack and to the 
other members of the family. 


Postal Facts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31,1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Rxconp an editorial appearing in 
the Detroit (Mich.) Times of Monday 
March 21, 1960: 

Postat Facts 


President Eisenhower's special message to 
Congress urging another postal rate increase 
presents one of those seemingly plausible ar - 
guments which is easily demolished bY 
facts. Let's consider the facts. 

In essence the President says the Post 
Office is losing a lot of money. Therefore 
mail rates should be raised to wipe out 
the loss, or at least come close. 

This position, which apparently came to 
the President special delivery from Post- 
master General Summerfield, is based on 4 
fallacy. 

It is the error of assuming the post office 
is a business. In reality, in historical prece- 
dent, and in every-day fact, it is a public 
service. It cannot possibly be conducted 85 
both. 

Certainly it costs taxpayers money to run 
the Post Office Department. It also costs 
taxpayers money to run the White House. 
the Commerce Department, the Federal 
judiciary system, the FBI—almost every Fed- 
eral activity. 

The costs of such public services are taken 
for granted. But the costs of the postal 
service are labeled “deficit” and become 
issue. 

Why? The answer is that the Post Office 
takes in a great deal of money, about $2'2 
billion a year. No other Government de- 
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Partment produces anywhere near as much 
revenue. 

But because the postal establishment 
dosts more to operate than it takes in, and 
because a law requires annual reports com- 
Paring receipts with costs, the Post Office 
ls singled out and charged with operating at 
A deficit. 

Postal rates actually are a form of taxes. 

e Post Office does not keep the money it 
Sets for selling stamps, but turns it into the 

asury. Thus in urging a postal rate in- 
Crease, the administration is seeking an in- 
direct tax increase. 

Finally, the theory that the Post Office is 
a business doesn’t make sense. Would a 
business charge the same fee to deliver a 
Message across the street as it does to handle 
à letter from Florida to Alaska? 

Would a business operate a branch office 
in every hamlet in the Nation, most of them 
losing money because of slight patronage? 
Would a business take on sideline jobs with- 
Out remuneration, like selling duck stamps 
or registering aliens? 

The Post Office is an essential public serv- 
ice, worth what it costs to operate. 

We suggest Mr. Summerfield ought to stop 
Proclaiming (and complaining) how much 
his department has lost and concentrate on 
Setting the malls delivered as speedily and 
fconomically as possible. 

And Congress ought to ignore the request 
for another boost in rates. 


The Issue Outlined 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31,1960 


Mr. IRWIN, Mr. Speaker, pursuant to 
Permission previously granted, I am in- 
Serting in the Record an editorial from 
the February 13 edition of Business Week 
Which outlines the issue of medical as- 
Sige for our older citizens. The edi- 


to 
WHAT THE AGED NEED 


* It's obvious that the swift increase in the 
umber of older people in our population 
ee new economic and social problems. 
ese problems are now undergoing the most 
rough and searching examination ever. 
There was a time when providing a basic 
Pension P was the great need—a need 
Wflled in the main by establishment of 
anal security in 1935 and by the widespread 
‘velopment of private plans in later years. 
tion the most pressing need of this popula- 
lon group is medical care, especially assist- 
ance in case of major, crippling Ulnesses. 
Je Medleal expenses of older people are at 
"ast three times those of younger citizens. 
ile many can cope with the normal run 
Of illness, few oldsters have the financial re- 
d 5 to meet the cost of catastrophic ill 
men nad hoped that the private health 
8 urance companies and medical groups 
Ould meet this problem by coming up with 
olan, sort of health insurance plan at rates 
Older people could afford, But they havent. 
ad even President Eisenhower and Health, 
Ueation and Welfare Secretary Flemming, 
O Were so anxious for just such a solu- 
u. Now feel theres no recourse but for the 
8°vernment to step in to provide coverage 
against catastrophic illness. 
a The cost would probably be financed by 
supplement to the social security payroll 
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tax. At the same time, individuals would be 
encouraged to continue their basic health 
insurance policies on into retirement to de- 
fray normal medical costs. 

If the government steps in to provide in- 
surance catastrophic illness of the 
aged, it will not be moving in where private 
industry can do the job. It will be assum- 
ing responsibility in an area where industry 
has found it cannot offer the protection 
needed. 


Support Is Found for Benson View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1960 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, Monday 
morning quarterbacking seems to be a 
prerogative of the American people. In 
the case of the problems facing agricul- 
ture, politicians, pundits, and polltakers 
all have their pat little answers. 

Many of those answers have been 
predicated on the premise that the 
policies of the Republican administration 
and, more specifically, Agriculture Sec- 
retary Benson, just will not work. 

It is always difficult for those wedded 
to the politics of agriculture to take a 
long, searching look at the economics of 
agriculture. This is why the premise of 
criticism is so frequently found to be 
false. 

This was clearly pointed up by the 
latest crop report on indicated acreage 
plantings of our major crop commodities, 
And at least one columnist offered an 
extremely able analysis of just what the 
crop report implies. 

I ask that the March 21, 1960, New 
York Times financial page article by one 
of the Nation’s most able reporters, 
Edwin L. Dale, Jr., of the Times’ Wash- 
ington staff, be inserted in the Recorp 
for the perusal of my colleagues. 

From the New York Times, Mar. 21, 1960] 
SUPPORT Is FOUND FOR BENSON VIEW—BACK- 


Law on CORN ACREAGE LED TO Crop RISE 
aS Prop WAS PARED 
( By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

Wasuincton, March 20.—Could Ezra Taft 
Benson be right after all? 

This question was being asked here last 
week as a result of some new evidence on the 
impact of changes in price supports on what 
farmers do and do not grow. 

At issue is the major theoretical and prac- 
tical dispute over the proposals of Mr. Ben- 
son, the Secretary of Agriculture, for solving 
the farm problem. Mr. Benson thinks the 
road to a solution is lowered price supports, 
to bring production into line with demand. 

The opponents of the plan—quite apart 
from farmers who do not like to see lower 
prices—have had one major criticism, It is 
that as price supports go down, farmers prob- 
ably will grow more, in order to keep their 
total income from declining. Thus, the 
Benson plan, besides being painful to farm- 
ers, would just make the situation worse. 

The new evidence is not conclusive. But 
it indicates that the Benson opponents may 
be wrong, at least on this key point. 
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UNUSUAL FACTORS NOTED 


The evidence relates to plantings of corn 
and feed grains last year and this year. Be- 
cause of a widely unnoticed quirk in the corn 
situation, last year's plantings were re- 
garded by the Benson foes as a vindication 
of their stand. Actually, according to of- 
ficials, both last year's actual results and this 
year's planting intentions prove no such 
thin 


g. 

Last year, corn plantings rose sharply at 
the same time as an apparent sharp reduc- 
tion in price supports, under a new law 
ending acreage controls and reducing sup- 
ports. Actually, corn price supports for the 
great majority of growers rose last year, 
rather than fell. 

‘This is because most farmers had not com- 
plied with acreage controls and thus had 
received supports at the noncompliance level. 
Under the new law, the support level was 
sharply lower than the old compliance level, 
but a little higher than the old noncompli- 
ance level. Thus, to most farmers, Uncle 
Sam was guaranteeing an increase in prices. 
Plantings rose. 

Plantings. for the other feed grains, on 
which support prices were cut last year, were 
reduced, 

CORN A CASE IN POINT 


This year, corn supports fell slightly from 
last year’s level. Nationwide planting inten- 
tions reported last week, were essentially un- 
changed from last year—no decrease, but no 
increase, either. 

Moreover, there was an important geo- 
graphical shift. There were more plantings 
in the traditional and efficient corn-growing 
area, the Midwest, and lower plantings else- 
where. The reduced price supports may 
have removed the incentive to produce corn 
in the case of growers who traditionally had 
not done so. J 

In the feed grains there was no change 
in price supports this year, after last year's 
reduction. Plantings overall for the four 
grains were slightly reduced. k 

For soybeans, which have had a high price 
in the market, plantings rose. 

None of this evidence proves that lower 
supports will greatly reduce production, al- 
though last year's feed grain performance 
was suggestive. What the evidence does in- 
dicate is that lower supports do not bring 
increased production, Mr. Benson and his 
backers feel that price-support reductions 
haye not been pushed far enough to induce 
the cut in plantings needed to solve the 
surplus problem. 


The Late Honorable Russell V. Mack 


SPEECH `“ 


HON. JOHN J, ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1960 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
think I was ever as shocked in my life 
as I was not many minutes ago when 
our distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Washington, Hon. RUSSELL V. 
Mack, collapsed and died here in the well 
of the House. This tragic death should 
be a warning to all of us who work so 
hard at our congressional duties that 
there comes a time when we must slow 
up. Russet Mack never slowed up since 
he was first elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives about a dozen years ago. 
He was a devoted public servant and the 
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second ranking minority Member of the 
House Public Works Committee. His 
untimely passing is a great loss to the 
people of his district, his beloved State 
of Washington, and the Nation. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to his 
devoted wife in her bereavement. 


Minshall Opinion Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 9, 1960 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, each 
year I send out a questionnaire to the 
home of every registered voter in Ohio’s 
23d District. The questions are based 
on some of the vital issues coming before 
the Congress. The response has always 
been excellent, and helps me sound out 
the sentiment of the voters on these 
important questions. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I ask that the Minshall 
poll for the 2d session of the 86th Con- 
gress be included in the RECORD: 

E1GHTY-sIxTH CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 

Dean Farenps: On previous occasions, I 
have sent out questionnaires seeking expres- 
sion on pending issues before the Congress. 
Your response has been excellent. Again I 
am requesting your opinions on these vital 
issues. Having the benefit of your views 
will better enable me to represent you in 
Congress. 

Please place this card inside an envelope 
marked “Minshall poll” and mail to me at 
Post Office Box B-221, House Office Building, 
Washington 25, D.C. Your views will be 
held in strict confidence. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM E. MINSHALL, 
Member of Congress. 


MINSHALL OPINION POLL 

1. Do you consider the proposed $41 bil- 
lion defense budget adequate? No opinion 
O No O Yes O 

2. Do you favor Federal aid for local 
school construction? No opinion C No 
D Yes U 

3. Do you favor Federal aid to raise teach- 
ers“ salaries? No opinion O No O Yes 
a 


4. Do you believe we should continue our 
foreign aid program? No opinion O No 
Tes U 

5. Do you favor the Eisenhower-Khru- 
shchey exchange of visits? No opinion U 
No O Yes O 

6. Do vou believe the Federal budget 
should be kept in balance? No opinion U 
No U Yes O 

7. Who is your choice for the next Presi- 
dent of the United States 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gresslonal Directory. No sale shall be made 


on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939), 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 

TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
ef Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, $13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Record without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m, in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Rxconp for 1 day. In no 
case will as h be printed in the Record of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular maiter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
pm., to insure publication the following 
morning, 

5. Proof jurnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD, 

7. Thirty-day limit — The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections — The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the ConcressionaL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record —When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed, This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11, Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contrayention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Ap , and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 


